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PERTUSSIS. 


PERTUSSIS,  in  Medicine,  popularly  termed  the  kink- 
cough,  kin-cough,  chin-cough,  and  hooping  or  luhooping- 
tough,  is  a violent  convulfive  cough,  occurring  but  once 
during  life,  and  therefore  chiefly  affedling  children,  and  pro- 
pagated by  a fpecific  contagion. 

DifFerent  opinions  have  been  entertained  refpefting  the 
origin  of  thefe  names,  which  are  of  popular  invention,  for 
it  would  appear,  that  the  difeafe  was  familiarly  known  to  the 
vulgar  (like  many  others),  before  any  clear  account  was 
given  of  it  by  medical  writers.  The  term  wheoping-cow^h, 
indeed,  is  obvioufly  taken  from  the  peculiar  found  which  is 
produced  during  the  fit  of  coughing,  in  drawing  in  the 
breath,  and  which  is  commonly  called  a whoop.  The  term 
chin-cough  Dr.  Johnfon  was  difpofed  to  derive  from  the 
Dutch  word  kinckin,  which  fignihes  to  pant ; but  this  is  pro- 
bably a miftake.  The  word  kink  is  Hill  a provincial  term, 
ufed  in  the  north,  as  fynonimous  with  Jit  or  paroxyfm ; 
whence  in  Scotland  they  fpeak  of  a kink  of  laughing,  a 
kink  of  crying,  &c.  as  well  as  oi  a kink  of  coughing.  (See 
Dr.  Watt’s  Treatife  on  Chin-cough,  p.  i8. ) Tlie  term  kink- 
cough,  therefore,  very  appropriately  cxprefles  a fpecies  of 
cough,  which  is  principally  diflinguifhed  by  its  violent  Jits 
or  paroxyfms.  Kin-cough  and  chin-cough  are  apparently  the 
fame  word  ; abbreviated,  in  the  former  inftance,  by  dro.p- 
p'.ng  the  final  k ; and  foftened  by  the  foiithern  dialed!,  in  the 
latter,  in  the  lame  manner  as  hirk  is  foftened  into  church. 

Among  medical  writers  in  Latin,  the  difeafe  has  been  de- 
hgnated  by  a variety  of  names.  Sydenham  appears  to  have 
given  it  the  appellation  of  Pertujfis,  which  was  adopted  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  and  has  become  the  nofological  term.  By 
Willis,  Hoffmann,  and  others,  it  has  been  called  Tnjis  con- 
vuljva,  ferina,  clangofa,  fujocativa,  puerilis,  See.,  all  which 
epithets  refer  to  fome  circumltance  luppofed  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  difeafe.  By  the  French,  it  is  called  la  coqjiehiche. 

vcL.  xxvn. 


This  difeafe  ufually  commences  with  the  ordinary  fymp= 
toms  of  a catarrh  arifing  from  cold,  and  commonly  retains 
this  charafter  for  the  fpace  of  a fortnight  or  more.  In 
fome  inllances,  indeed,  although  evidently  originating  from  the 
contagion  of  chin-cough,  it  has  never  put  on  any  other  form 
than  that  of  a common  catarrh.  This,  how'ever,  is  a rare 
occurrence : for,  in  general,  about  the  end  of  the  fecond, 
or  beginning  of  the  third  week,  the  fymptoms  undergo  a 
remarkable  change,  and  the  difeafe  exhibits  its  peculiar  and 
charafteriflic  fymptoms,  a convulfive  cough.  This  is  a 
cough  in  which  the  expirations  are  made  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  and  violence,  and  fo  long  and  frequently  repeated, 
that  the  whole  air  feems  to  be  expelled  from  the  lungs,  and 
the  patient  appears  to  be  in  danger  of  fuffocation.  At 
length  a full  and  violent  infpiration  is  neceflarily  made  for 
his  relief,  which,  from  the  unufual  velocity  with  which  the 
air  rulhes  in,  produces  the  peculiar  found,  or  whoop,  which 
refembles  the  crowing  of  a cock,  or  the  rapid  paffage  of  air 
through  a brazen  tube.  After  this  fonorous  infpiration,  the 
convulfive  coughing  and  expirations  are  again  renewed,  and 
followed  by  another  .•  and  thus  the  alternate  aflions 

go  on,  until  a quantity  of  mucus  is  thrown  up  from  the 
lungs,  or  the  contents  of  the  llomach  are  ejefted  by  vomit- 
ing. Either  of  thefe  evacuations  commonly  puts  an  end  to 
the  coughing,  and  the  patient  remains  free  from  it  for  fome 
time  after.  The  duration  of  the  paroxyfm  and  the  relief 
obtained  are  very  different  in  different  inllances.  Frequently 
expedloration  or  vomiting  takes  place  after  the  fecond 
coughing,  and  terminates  the  fit ; but  fometimes  this  hap- 
pens only  after  feveral  alternate  coughings  and  whoopings  : 
and  in  very  fevere  cafes,  the  paroxyfm  ends  in  the  complete 
exhauftion  of  the  patient,  without  any  diicharge  whatever. 

The  flts  of  coughing  return  at  various  intervals,  rarely 
cbferving  any  exa<B  period.  Tliey  happen  feveral  times  iu 
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the  courfe  of  the  day,  and  more  frequently  in  the  courfe  of 
the  night.  In  general  they  come  on  without  any  obvious 
caufe ; but  they  are  alfo  brought  on  fooner  and  more  violent- 
ly by  various  fources  of  irritation,  as  by  confiderable  bodily 
exertion,  fuch  as  running,  or  even  laughing,  turning  from 
fide  to  fide  in  bed,  diftending  the  ftomach  by  food,  or  irri- 
tating it  by  fuch  as  is  indigeftible,  fwallowing  food  or 
drink,  &c.  Fretting  and  exciting  the  patient  to  anger, 
efpecially  if  it  produce  crying,  commonly  brings  on  the  tit. 
Though  the  paroxyfms  come  on  fuddenly,  the  patient  has 
commonly  fome  warning,  which  excites  his  alarm  ; and  to 
avoid  the  violent  and  painful  concullion  which  the  coughing 
occalions  to  the  whole  body,  he  fometimes  throws  himfelf 
on  the  ground,  or  clings  fall  to  any  thing  that  is  near  him, 
or  demands  to  be  held  fail  by  any  perfon  that  he  can  come 
at,  and  will  even  run  acrofs  the  room  for  that  purpofe, 
with  terror  and  fupplication  expreifed  in  his  countenance. 
Even  when  the  patient  is  lying  in  bed,  it  feems  to  give  him 
a fort  of  relief  to  have  his  back  and  head  fupported.  When 
the  fit  is  over,  if  it  has  been  fevere,  he  Breathes  fall  and 
feems  to  be  fatigued  for  a iliort  time  ; but  in  ordinary  cafes 
very  little  of  this  appears  ; and  children  are  commonly  fo 
entirely  relieved,  that  they  immediately  return  to  their  play, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  If  the  fit  of  coughing  ends 
in  vomiting  up  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  the  patient  is 
commonly  immediately  after  feized  with  an  irrefiftible  crav- 
ing for  food,  which  he  fwallows  greedily. 

At  the’  commencement  of  the  dileafe,  there  is  fometimes 
very’ little  expedloration,  and  that  of  a thin  mucus  only; 
and  while  this  continues  to  be  the  cafe,  the  fits  of  coughing 
are  more  violent,  and  continue  much  longer  ; but  commonly 
the  expedloration  foon  becomes  confiderable,  and  a very 
thick  mucus,  often  in  great  quantity,  is  thrown  up  ; and 
as  this  is  more  readily  expectorated,  the  fits  of  coughing 
are  of  ftiorter  duration.  If  the  fits  are  violent  and  long  con- 
tinued, they  neceffarily  interrupt  the  free  tranfmiflion  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  confequently  alfo  the  free 
return  of  blood  from  the  veflels  of  the  head.  This  gives 
rife  to  that  turgefcence  and  fuffufion  of  the  face,  which 
commonly  attend  the  fit  of  coughing,  and  feems  to  occafion 
alfo  thofe  eruptions  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  and  even 
from  the  eyes  and  ears,  which  fometimes  happen  in  this 
difeafe. 

Sydenham  fpeaks  of  the  whoopjng-cough  as  unconnedled 
with  fever ; and  Dr.  Cullen  does  not  feem  to  have  conli- 
dered  fever  as  an  effential  part  of  the  difeafe,  fmee  he  has 
not  placed  it  among  the  Pyrexia,  in  his  nofology.  Never- 
thelefs,  this  able  obferver  remarks,  “ though  Sydenham 
had  feldom  obferved  it,  we  have  found  the  difeafe  very  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  pyrexia,  fometimes  from  the  very 
beginning,  but  more  frequently  only  after  the  difeafe  had 
continued  for  fome  time.  When  it  does  accompany  the  dii- 
eafe,  we  have  not  found  it  appearing  under  any  regular  in- 
termittent form.  It  is  conftantly  in  fome  degree  prefent ; 
but  with  evident  exacerbations  towards  evening,  continuing 
till  next  morning.”  (Firft  Lines,  parag.  mccccx.)  Dr. 
Watt  obferves,  upon  this  point,  “ as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I am  difpofed  to  believe,  that,  even  in  the  mildeft 
cafes,  as  long  as  the  kinks  (paroxyfms)  continue,  there 
is  always  fome  part  of  the  day  when  the  prefeuce  of  fever 
can  be  detected.  It  may  be  fo  flight  as  hardly  to  deferve 
notice  ; but  ftill,  to  an  attentive  obferver,  who  has  oppor- 
turdties  of  feeing  the  patient  day  and  night,  it  is  abundarftly 
obvious.  I have  remarked  it  even  in  thofe  favourable  cafes, 
where  the  appetite  continued  good,  and  where  the  patients 
feemed  to  fuffer  little  or  nothing  in  their  general  health.” 
Treatife  on  Chin-cough,  p.  50. 


In  almoft  every  cafe  of  the  difeafe,  the  breathing  is  more 
or  lefs  affedled.  Frequently  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
not  only  immediately  before  and  after  the  fits  of  coughing, 
but  conftantly  prefent.  Even  in  the  mildeft  cafes,  the  pa- 
tient is  fooner  out  of  breath  than  ufual ; and  in  the  more 
fevere,  he  pants  on  the  leafl  exertion,  as  if  he  had  run  a race, 
or  performed  fome  feat  of  bodily  ftrength. 

The  courfe  and  event  of  this  difeafe  are  very  uncertain. 
In  the  mildeft  form,  in  which  it  appears,  it  commonly  con- 
tinues from  one  to  three  months  ; and,  in  the  more  fevere, 
confiderably  longer.  Even  after  it  has  nearly  or  wholly 
ceafed,  an  accidental  expofure  to  cold  occafions  a return  of 
the  difeafe.  When  it  proves  fatal  in  very  younn-  children. 
Dr.  Watt  affirms,  it  is  generally  by  inducing  fuffocation, 
convulfions,  or  by  bringing  on  fuch  a ftate  of  debility,  that 
the  patient  feems  to  expire  from  pure  exhauftion.  But,  in 
children  fomewhat  farther  advanced  in  age,  the  fymptoms  of 
pneumonic  inflammation,  though  fometimes  of  a flow  and 
obfeure  charadler,  more  generally  enfue.  Dr.  Cullen  ftates 
that  he  had  hardly  ever  feen  an  inftance  of  fatal  chincough, 
in  which  a confiderable  degree  of  pyrexia  and  dyfpnsea  had 
not  been  for  fome  time  conftantly  prefent.  In  fadl,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  difeafe  commonly  proves  fatal  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  inflammation  fupervening  in  the  bronchial  cells  and 
tubes,  conftituting  a fort  of  peripneumonia  notha,  by  which 
thefe  air-pafl'ages  are  choaked  v,p,  a copious  excretion  of 
mucus  taking  place,  beyond  the  powers  of  the  conflitution 
to  expel.  In  feveral  inftances,  in  which  the  ftate  of  the 
lungs  was  afeertained  by  dift'edlion  after  death,  the  moft  re- 
markable phenomena  that  prefented  themfelves,  were,  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  particu- 
larly of  the  latter,  and  an  almoft  entire  plugging  up  of  the 
bronchial  paflages  with  a ferous  or  mucous  fluid,  inter- 
fperfed  with  flakes  of  a femi-purulent  matter.  See  Watt, 
on  Chincough,  p.  123. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  the  following  circumftances 
have  been  pointed  out,  as  affording  the  means  of  prognofti- 
cating  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  event  of  the  difeafe. 
The  younger  the  fubjedl,  the  more  dangerous  the  diforder  ; 
fo  that  a large  majority  of  thofe  who  die  from  its  attacks  are 
obferved  to  be  under  two  years  of  age.  The  converfe  of 
this  is  alfo  true,  the  older  children  are,  they  are  the  more  fe- 
cui-e  againft  an  unhappy  event,  provided  they  be  of  found 
conflitution.  Children  born  of  phthifical  and  afthmatic  pa- 
rents, are  moft  liable  to  fuffer  from  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

When  the  difeafe  begins  in  the  form  of  a fevere  catarrh, 
and  is  attended  with  difticult  breathing,  and  with  little  ex- 
petloration,  it  often  proves  fatal,  without  afluming  the  cha- 
radler  of  whooping-cough  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  inflammation 
is  fo  rapid  and  exteniive  as  to  terminate  life,  before  the  ufual 
courfe  of  whooping-cough  is  run  ; but,  in  the  majority  of 
cafes,  the  occurrence  of  the  convulflve  cough  and  whoop- 
ing, bringing  on  at  the  fame  time  a more  free  expedloration, 
generally  removes  the  danger. 

When  the  difeafe  is  fully  formed,  if  the  fits  are  neither 
frequent  nor  violent,  the  expectoration  moderate,  and  the 
patient,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  is  eafy,  retains  his 
appetite,  ileeps  well,  and  is  without  fever  or  difficulty  of 
breathing,  the  difeafe  muft  be  confidered  as  free  from  dan- 
ger ; and  thefe  circumftances  becoming  daily  more  favour- 
able, it  very  foon  fpontaneoufly  terminates.  But  an  ex. 
peCloration,  either  very  fcanty  or  very  copious,  is  attended 
with  danger,  efpecially  if  the  latter  is  accompanied  with 
great  difficulty  of  brea-;hing.  The  danger  of  the  difeafe  in 
general,  indeed,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  proportion  to  tiie 
fever  and  difficulty  of  breathing  attending  it,  which  imply 
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the  degree  of  inflammatory  aftion  going  on  in  the  cheft  ; 
fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the  danger  arifes  from  the 
violence  of  the  fits  of  coughing,  which  may  be  fuch  as  to  oc- 
cafion  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  or  immediate  fuffocation.  When 
the  difeafe  attacks  perfons  under  a ftate  of  great  debility,  it 
has  very  often  an  unhappy  event. 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  fits  terminate  by 
vomiting,  and  are  immediately  followed  by  a craving  for  food, 
are  generally  without  danger.  A moderate  ha:morrhage 
from  the  nofe  often  proves  falutary  ; but  very  large  hasmor- 
rhages  are  generally  very  hurtful.  Cullen,  Firft.  Lines, 
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Treatment  of  Pertujfs. — The  cure  of  whooping-cough  has 
always  been  confidered  as  difficult  ; for  in  its  mildeft  form,  it 
will  run  through  its  courfe  without  any  interruption  or  ab- 
breviation from  medicine,  no  antidote  to  its  fpecific  conta- 
gion being  known  ; and  in  its  more  violent  and  dangerous 
fliape,  its  fymptoms  are  not  eafily  mitigated  by  the  aftive 
meafures,  which  are  generally  remedial  in  violent  affeifions 
of  the  cheft  arifing  from  other  caufes.  From  this  confider- 
ation,  however,  it  will  follow,  that  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
the  fymptoms  are  mild,  and  the  difeafe  appears  to  proceed 
without  any  untoward  tendency,  very  little  medical  inter- 
ference is  neceflary.  When  the  difeafe  has  continued  a 
confiderable  length  of  time,  it  feems  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
contagious  maladies,  the  contagion  ceafes  to  aft,  and  that 
then  the  complaint  is  prolonged,  after  the  manner  of  con- 
vulfive  difeafes  in  general,  by  the  power  of  habit  alone. 
From  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  will  appear  that  when 
more  violent  fymptoms  demand  the  application  of  remedies, 
the  praftice  muff  be  direfted  to  different  purpofes  according 
to  the  period  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  early  ftages  of  the 
cough,  the  remedies  to  be  employed  muff  be  fuch  as  ob- 
viate the  violent  effefts  of  the  diforder,  and  its  fatal  ten- 
dency ; but  after  it  has  been  of  fome  continuance,  and  the 
fevere  and  urgent  fymptoms  are  abfent,  the  only  medicines 
to  be  advifed,  are  thofe  which  may  interrupt  its  courfe,  and 
break  the  habit  of  recurrence,  and  thus  anticipate  its  fpon- 
taneous  ceffation. 

The  mail  urgent  and  dangerous  fymptoms  are  thofe  which 
indicate  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  whether  it  be  feated 
in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  trachea  and  air-paffages, 
or  in  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  conftituting  a true  perip- 
neumony.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  dyfpncea  and 
fever  are  fevere,  and  as  the  patient  is  ftrong  and  plethoric,  it 
becomes  neceffary  to  employ  blood-letting,  and  even  to  repeat 
it  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  circumftances.  Even 
in  more  delicate  and  younger  children,  fome  evacuation  may 
be  neceffary  by  means  of  the  lancet,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  difeafe  ; and  local  bleeding,  by  leeches  applied  to  the 
cheft,  may  be  reforted  to,  where  general  blood-letting  is 
deemed  inadmiffible.  The  difficulty  of  the  tranfmillion  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  fhould  be  watched,  and  early  at- 
tacked by  this  efficient  remedy,  or  the  difeafe  will  often 
baffle  all  the  fubfequent  efforts  that  can  be  m.ade. 

.The  next  moft  important  mode  of  diminifhing  irritation, 
and  an  inflammatory  tendency,  efpecially  in  children,  is  the 
exhibition  of  purgatives.  Every  praftitioner  muft  have  ob- 
lerved  the  almoft  conftant  derangement  of  the  excretions  of 
the  bowels,  under  any  acute  difeafe  in  children,  but  more 
■efpecially  under  thofe  affefting  the  lungs,  and  the  relief  ob- 
tained, even  in  refpeft  to  the  original  diforder,  by  regu- 
lating the  alvine  difcharges.  It  is  important,  therefore,  when 
the  difeafe  affumes  an  inflammatory  type,  to  keep  up  a con- 
ftant free  ftate  of  the  bowels  from  the  firft,  by  the  repeated 
ufe  of  laxatives,  efpecially  of  thofe  which  contain  a portion 
of  calomel.  According  to  the  ftate  of  aftual  conftipation, 


or  of  mere  derangement  of  the  excretions,  the  purgatives 
will  be  ufed  more  aftively  at  intervals,  or  more  conftantly  in 
fmalfer  dofes. 

Of  all  other  remedies,  emetics  appear  to  be  among  the 
moft  ufeful  in  this  difeafe.  For  they  not  only  tend  to  de- 
termine the  fluids  to  the  furface,  and  ftill  more  effeftually  to 
relieve  the  lungs  by  promoting  its  fecretions,  but  they  tend 
to  interrupt  the  recurrence  of  the  fpafmodic  affeftions,  and 
alfo  to  relieve  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  their  vitiated  con- 
tents.  Perhaps  the  kind  of  emetic  adminiftered  is  not  of  fo 
much  importance  to  be  confidered,  as  fome  writers  have 
contended.  The  antimonial  preparations,  and  thofe  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, afford  a fufficient  number  for  our  choice,  and  the 
milder  or  more  aftive  will  be  chofen,  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  cafe,  and  the  vigour  of  the  patient. 

As  a fecondary  expedient,  with  a view  to  obviate  or  re- 
move inflammatory  determination  to  the  lungs,  when  it  occurs 
in  this  difeafe,  the  application  of  Uijlers  is  often  beneficially 
reforted  to  ; and  it  may  be  advifable  to  repeat  the  applica- 
tion feveral  times,  where  the  inflammatory  tendency  con- 
tinues to  prevail,  after  the  more  aftive  meafures  have  been 
carried  to  the' extent  which  circumftances  admit  of,  or  where 
the  debility  of  the  patient  interdifts  blood-letting  altogether. 
The  blifters  ftiould  be  applied  to  the  cheft,  and  not  to  dif- 
tant  parts.  They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  aft  fo  bene- 
ficially in  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  dyfpnsea  attending  this 
difeafe,  as  in  ordinary  cafes  of  catan'hal  cough  ; and  ought 
not  to  be  relied  on,  where  the  inflammatory  congeftion  in 
the  lungs  is  confiderable.  They  are  moft  beneficial,  when 
this  inflammatory  condition  has  been  already  partly  fubdued 
by  the  more  aftive  evacuations.  Iffues  have  been  recom- 
mended by  fome  praftitioners  ; but  their  operation  muft  be 
too  flow  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  acute  ftages  of  the  dif- 
eafe ; and  they  can  only  be  indicated,  therefore,  where  the 
difeafe  has  ultimately  affumed  a chronic  form,  or  fome 
phthifical  fymptoms  have  fupervened,  with  confiderable 
local  pain. 

Thefe  methods  of  treatment,  together  with  the  exhibition 
of  light  diaphoretic  medicines,  and  the  ufe  of  a cooling  diet, 
are  adapted  to  the  early  ftages  of  whooping-cough,  where 
the  ufual  urgent  fymptoms  occur,  and  are  calculated  to  ob- 
viate its  fatal  tendency,  and  to  put  it  into  a fafe  train.  But  in 
the  after-ftages,  when  the  operation  of  the  contagion  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  ceafed,  and  the  convulfive  cough  to  be 
continued  timough  the  influence  of  habit,  a different  indica- 
tion arifes,  and  different  remedies  are  to  be  employed.  That 
the  power  of  habit  contributes  to  keep  up  the  difeafe,  after 
the  influence  of  the  contagion  has  declined,  is  to  be  inferred 
from  thefe  circumftances,  vi%.  that  the  fymptoms  have  dif- 
appeared,  like  other  nervous  fymptoms,  in  confequcnce  of 
the  impreffion  of  terror,  or  other  ftrong  emotions  of  the 
mind  ; that  any  confiderable  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  fuch  as  the  occurrence  of  fmall-pox,  has  alfo  cured  it ; 
and  that  it  has  yielded  to  antifpafmodic  and  tonic  medicines  : 
tione  of  which  agents  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  power 
either  of  correfting  or  expelling  a morbific  matter  from  the 
conftitution,  but  which  are  evidently  fuited  to  change  the 
ftate  and  habits  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  It  might  perhaps, 
indeed,  be  alleged,  that  when  the  contagion  is  extinguilhed, 
it  implies  that  the  violence  and  danger  of  the  difeafe  are  over, 
and  confequently  that  the  difeafe  will  foon  fpontaneoufly 
ceafe.  This  fuppofition,  however,  is  contradifted  by  ex- 
perience ; as  the  difeafe,  like  many  other  convulfive  and 
fpafmodic  affeftions,  may  continue  for  a long  time  by  the 
power  of  habit  alone,  and  the  repetition  of  the.paroxyfm.s 
may  be  produftive  of  hurtful  effefts,  and  more  efpecially  as 
their  violence  and  injurious  influence  may  be  much  aggra. 
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vated  by  various  external  caufes,  that  may  be  accidentally 
applied. 

The  indication,  therefore,  of  breaking  the  habit  of  recur- 
rence is  proper  to  be  attended  to  ; and  it  is  principally  to  be 
fulijlled  by  thofe  means  which  leffen  irritability  local  or 
general,  and  give  tone  to  the  fyftem  at  large  ; in  other 
words,  by  anttfpafmodics  and  tonics. 

The  moft  effectual  means  of  allaying  irritability  are  found 
in  the  narcotic  antifpafmodics,  fuch  as  opium,  henbane,  and 
hemlock,  in  their  various  preparations  ; and  the  moft  power- 
ful of  thefe  is  opium.  This  medicine  requires  confiderable 
caution,  however,  in  its  adminiftration.  “ If  very  liberally 
employed,”  to  ufe  the  words  of  Dr.  Watt,  “ it  fuppreffes 
the  cough,  allows  the  mucus  to  accumulate,  obftrutls  the 
breathing,  increafes  the  fever,  and  in  faft  aggravates  every 
fymptom  of  the  difeafe.  This  is  ftill  more  particularly  the 
cafe,  if  previous  evacuations  have  been  neglefted.  Where 
the  bowels  are  already  in  a loaded  and  torpid  ftat(>,  opiates 
invariably  do  harm.  Some  praftitioners  have  fuppofed,  that 
they  may  be  given  in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  to  compofe  the 
nervous  fyftem,  and  yet  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
other  remedies.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  praftice  is  lefs  ob- 
jetlionable.”  It  is  only  in  fmall  dofes  that  opiates  can  be 
adminiftered,  even  in  the  later  ftages  of'  whooping-cough, 
on  account  of  this  aftringing  and  fupprefling  power  over  the 
difcharges.  On  this  account,  perhaps,  the  coniuni  or  hyofcy- 
amus  are  preferable  remedies.  They  are  more  gently  ano- 
dyne, and  have  no  aftringency,  and  therefore  interfere  little 
with  the  fecretion  of  mucus,  and  perhaps  not  at  all  with  the 
alvine  fecretions.  The  conium,  or  hemlock,  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  Dr.  Butter  as  almoft  a fpeciftc  in  this  difeafe  ; and 
from  our  own  experience,  we  can  fpeak  favourably  of  its  in- 
fluence, when  the  inflammatory  ftage  of  the  diforder  is  paft. 
The  hyofcyamus  is  likewife  beneficial  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances.  The  digitalis,  or  fox-glove,  from  its  power  in 
moderating  vafcular  aftion,  and  thus  of  reftraining  exceflive 
fecretion,  as  well  as  of  afting  upon  the  urinary  difcharge, 
might  be  expefted  to  be  ferviceable  in  this  difeafe  ; and  ex- 
perience feems  to  have  proved  its  utility. 

The  more  ftimulant  antifpafmodics,  fuch  as  ajfafcetida, 
cajlor,  mujk,  oil  of  amber,  camphor,  &c.  have  alfo  been  re- 
commended by  feveral  praftitioners  for  the  relief  of  whoop- 
ing-cough. The  evidence,  however,  which  the  fubfequent 
obfervation  of  cautious  phyficians  has  obtained,  is  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  efficacy  of  thefe  medicines  ; and  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  fever,  or  congeftion  about  the 
lungs,  the  influence  which  they  do  exert  mull  prove  ha- 
zardous, if  not  always  injurious. 

But  thefe  llimulants  have  been  frequently  applied  exter- 
nally, fince  the  time  of  Hoffmann,  in  liniments  and  embroca- 
tions ; and  they  are  popularly  employed,  in  various  empirical 
noftrums,  in  the  fame  manner.  The  oils  of  turpentine,  am- 
ber, thyme,  nutmeg,  &c.  with  foap,  camphor,  the  com- 
pound fpirit  of  ammonia,  tinfture  of  opium,  of  cantharides, 
&c.  the  juice  of  garlic,  liniments  of  tartrite  of  antimony,  and 
various  other  irritants,  have  been  employed,  feparately  and 
combined,  being  rubbed  into  the  cheft,  and  on  the  back  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fpine,  and  even  on  the  feet,  by  continued 
but  moderate  friftion.  This  mode  of  ufing  antifpafmodics 
is  certainly  produftive  of  beneficial  effects  ; and  thefe  may 
be  produced  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  the  aftual  abforption 
of  the  fubftance  fo  applied  to  the  llcin,  or  by  the  mere  Itimu- 
lation  of  the  furface,  which  thus  occalions  a fort  of  counter- 
irritation. Opiate  liniments  unqueftionably  operate  in  the 
former  manner,  and  produce  fimilar  effefts,  though  in  a 
imaller  degree,'  with  opiates  taken  by  the  mouth.  They 
relieve  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  diminilh  the  cough, 


and  difpofe  the  patient  to  reft,  and  therefore  have  been 
deemed  by  fome  writers  the  fafelt  form  in  which  opium  can 
be  employed.  It  is  probably,  however,  in  the  fecond  mode 
only  that  the  majority  of  embrocations  and  liniments  operate  ; 
and  accordingly  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  they  are 
produftive  of  the  greateil  relief,  when  they  excite  fome  de- 
gree of  rednefs  or  eruption  on  the  ffdn. 

The  adminiftration  of  tonics,  and  efpecially  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  has  been  much  extolled  by  Dr.  Cullen,  as  the  moft 
effeftual  mode  of  curing  the  difeafe  in  its  fecond  ftage,  when 
the  fever  had  difappeared.  This  remedy  may  doubtlefs  be 
refortcd  to  with  advantage,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
difeafe,  when  all  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  have  been 
previoufly  fubdued  by  other  means,  or  where  they  have 
been  naturally  very  mild,  and  have  fpontaneoufly  fubfided. 
But  in  other  circumllances,  the  bark  is  not  only  a doubtful, 
but  a dangerous  remedy. 

It  was  perhaps  originally  with  the  view  of  interrupting 
the  force  of  habit,  that  a confiderable  change  in  thefituation 
and  manner  of  life  was  fuggelted  as  a remedy  for  whooping- 
cough,  and  efpecially  a change  of  air,  which  has  been  very 
generally  deemed  the  moft  efteftual  remedy  in  the  advanced 
ftages  of  the  difeafe.  So  ftrong,  indeed,  has  this  impreflio-n 
been  made  upon  the  public,  that  it  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved, that  any  clrange  of  air,  even  from  a better  to  a world, 
is  beneficial.  This,  however,  feems  improbable ; and  the 
fadl  perhaps  is  as  Dr.  Watt  has  Hated  it.  “ It  no  doubt 
frequently  happens,”  fays  that  intelligent  writer,  “ that  a 
child  is  better  on  being  taken  from  one  place  to  another, 
even  when  the  air  in  the  latter  place  is  fuppofed  to  be  world 
than  the  former.  Here,  however,  I Ihould  be  difpofed  to 
attribute  the  good  effefts,  not  to  coming  into  a more  impure 
atmofphere,  but  to  the  child’s  being  abroad,  any  atmofphere 
being  better  than  confinement  to  the  houfe.”  (Loc.  cit. 
p.  222.)  In  fummer,  or  when  the  temperature  is  mild  and 
dry,  the  fymptoms  of  whooping-cough,  even  in  the  early 
ftage,  appear  to  be  alleviated  by  expofure  to  the  open  air, 
and  to  be  aggravated  when  the  patient  returns  into  the  houfe  ; 
but  this  alleviation  only  takes  place,  w'hen  it  is  unaccom- 
panied by  adlual  pneumonic  inflammation,  when  the  pulfe  is 
neither  ftrong,  nor  full,  nor  frequent,  when  the  cough  is  not 
very  violent,  when  there  is  no  pain  of  the  cheft,  and,  above 
all,  when  there  is  no  opprellion  of  the  breathing.  Under 
the  prefence  of  thefe  fymptoms,  fuch  expofure  is  extremely 
deleterious.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  difeafe,  tra- 
velling, or  other  conllant  exercife  in  the  open  air,  as  in  other 
cafes  of  convalefcence  from  coughs,  is  doubtlefs  one  of  the 
moft  effedlual  remedies  that  can  be  reforted  to. 

PERU,  in  Geography,  a viceroyalty  of  South  America, 
the  limits  of  which  have  been  greatly  reftridled  during  the 
courfe  of  the  lall  century  ; for  in  the  year  1718  the  pro- 
vinces of  Quito  in  the  north,  as  far  as  the  river  Tumbez, 
were  annexed  to  the  yiceroyalty  of  New  Granada  ; and  -in 
1778,  feveral  opulent  provinces  in  the  fouth  of  Peru  were 
annexed  to  the  new  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata.  Modern 
Peru,  therefore,  according  to  the  ftatement  of  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton,  extends  N.  and  S.  from  the  river  Tumbez  to  the 
chain  of  Vilcanota,  being,  by  the  computation  of  Eftalla, 
289  geographical  leagues  ; but  along  the  coaft  to  the  river 
Loa,  the  length  may  be  423  leagues  ; its  medial  breadth 
may  be  about  80  leagues  ; fo  that  its  whole  content  may  be 
eftimated  at  33,630  fquare  leagues.  By  the  map  of  La  Cruz, 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  chain  of,  Vilcanota  is  if,  and 
the  river  Tumbez  in  3°  30',  both  S.  lat.  ; and  the  difference, 
being  1 1 ^ 30',  will  give  690  geographical  miles  ; hut 
that  long  ftrip,  called  the  province  of  Arica,  extending  to 
the  river  Loa  21°  15',  the  nominal  length  will  be  augmented 
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by  about  6^  15',  or  375  geographical  miles.  The  vice- 
royalty of  Peru  borders,  towards  the  N.,  on  that  of  New 
Granada  j on  the  N.E.  with  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento  ; 
on  the  E.  with  the  favage  nations  of  the  Pajonal,  wliich  is 
a vaft  lleppe,  covered  with  llonygrafs,  whence  its  name  ; and 
on  the  S.E.  with  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
embraces  the  province  and  defert  of  Atacama,  formerly 
the  boundary  between  Peru  and  Chili.  But  if  Peru  ex- 
tends eaftwards  fo  as  to  include  Colonna,  or  the  land  of 
the  Millions,  which  depend  on  the  viceroy,  it  will  thus 
reach  to  the  Portuguefe  frontier. 

Before  we  farther  deferibe  this  viceroyalty  geographically, 
we  lhall  introduce  a brief  account  of  its  hiltory.  The  lirll  in- 
telligence which  any  European  received  concerning  this  coun- 
try, was  communicated  to  Vafeo  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  gover- 
nor of  a fmall  Spanilb  colony  at  Santa  Maria,  in  Darien,  in 
the  year  1512  ; and  he  flattering  himfelf  with  fanguine  ideas 
of  the  wealth  it  would  afford  from  the  vague  defeription  that 
was  given  of  it,  prepared  to  make  a voyage  in  fearch  of  it. 
But  being  fuperfeded  in  the  government  of  Darien  by  Pedra- 
rias  Davila,  who  was  appointed  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to 
lucceed  him,  he  was  difappointed  in  the  accomplilhment  of 
the  fchemes  which  he  had  projected  ; and  it  was  referved  for 
Francifeo  Pizarro  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  Pedrarias, 
and  to  fet  fail,  with  fome  chofen  aflbeiates,  on  this  adven- 
turous expedition.  After  encountering  various  difficulties, 
they  at  length,  in  the  year  1526,  difeovered  the  coall  of 
Peru,  and  landed  at  Tumbez,  about  3 S.  of  the  line;  a 
place  of  fome  note,  diftinguilhed  for  its  flately  temple, 
and  a palace  of  the  Incas  or  fovereigns  of  the  country. 
Pizarro,  however,  was  under  the  necelfity  of  fatisfying 
himfelf  with  a general  view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization 
of  the  country  ; as  the  force,  which  he  commanded,  was 
not  equal  to  any  attempt  that  would  be  likely  to  fucceed 
for  gaining  polfelfion  of  it.  Having  explored  the  country 
along  the  coall,  maintaining  a peaceable  intercourfe  with 
the  natives,  he  took  with  him  fome  fpecimens  of  the  pro- 
dudlivenefs  of  the  territory  and  opulence  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  returned  to  Panama  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third 
year  of  his  departure  from  it.  The  governor  difeouraged 
his  fcheme  of  conquell,  but  the  three  aflbeiates,  Pizarro, 
Almagro,  and  Luque,  determined  to  perfevere  ; and  Pi- 
zarro went  to  Spain,  in  order  to  procure  the  force  that 
was  necelTary  for  their  purpofe.  Here  he  difregarded  his 
aflbeiates,  and  fecured  the  foie  command  to  himfelf,  as 
well  as  the  appointment  of  governor,  captain-general,  and 
adelantado  of  the  whole  country,  which  he  had  difeovered 
and  hoped  to  conquer.  With  a fupply  of  men,  money, 
and  military  flores,  apparently  very  inadequate  to  the  ne- 
ceflary  demands  of  his  propofed  expedition,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  three  brothers  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gon- 
zalo,  and  his  mother’s  brother  Francifeo  de  Alcantara,  he 
returned  to  Panama.  Pizarro,  with  an  armament  confifting 
of  three  fmall  veflels,  and  180  foldiers,  fet  fail  in  Febru- 
^7’  *53 fo*"  Peru,  in  order  to  invade  that  great  em- 
pire, and  after  a voyage  of  thirteen  days  landed  his  troops 
in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  100  leagues  N.  of  Tumbez, 
the  place  of  his  deftination.  The  imprudence  of  PizaiTO 
in  attacking  the  natives,  foon  after  landing  on  their  coaft, 
the  apparent  infertility,  unhealthfulnefs  and  fcanty  popula- 
tion of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  difficulties  that  oc- 
curred in  their  march,  difeouraged  his  companions  ; and 
llruggling  with  famine,  fatigue,  and  various  kinds  of  dif- 
eafes,  they  began  to  complain  and  to  reproach  their  leader  : 
but  in  the  month  of  April  they  arrived  in  the  province  of 
Coaque,  and  having  furprifed  a principal  fettlement  of  the 
natives,  they  feized  veflels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver, 


amounting,  in  value,  to  30,000  pefos,  belides  other 
booty,  which  difpelled  their  doubts,  and  infpired  the  moll 
defponding  with  fanguine  hopes.  Having  taken  meafures 
for  obtaining  a reinforcement  from  Panama  and  Nicaragua, 
he  continued  his  march  along  the  coaft,  and  met  with 
hardly  any  refiftance,  until  he  attacked  the  ifland  of  Puna 
in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.  From  Puna,  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  reduce  to  fubjedlion  in  lefs  than  iix  months, 
he  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where,  on  account  of  the  diftem- 
per  which  raged  among  his  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
main for  three  months.  From  Tumbez  he  advanced,  in 
May  1532,  to  the  river  Piura,  and  in  an  advantageous 
lituation  near  its  mouth,  he  eftabliflied  the  firll  Spanifli  co- 
lony in  Peru,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  the  do- 
minions of  its  fovereigns  extended  in  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
above  1500  miles  along  the  Pacific  ocean : and  their  breadth, 
from  E.  to  W.,  was  much  lefs  conliderable,  being  uni- 
formly bounded  by  the  vaft  ridge  of  the  Andes,  llretching 
from  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  other.  Peru,  like  other 
parts  of  the  new  world,  was  originally  poflefled  by  fmall 
independent  tribes,  differing  from  each  other  both  in  man- 
ners and  policy.  It  is  generally  faid,  that  they  were  fa- 
vage and  uncivilized,  and  that  they  roamed  about  naked  in 
the  forells,  with  which  the  country  was  covered,  more  like 
wild  beafts  than  like  men.  Whilft  they  were  llruggling 
with  the  hardfhips  and  calamities  of  this  barbarous  Hate, 
tradition  reports,  that  there  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  Titiaca,  a man  and  woman  of  majellic  form,  and 
clothed  in  decent  garments,  who  declared  themfelves  to  be 
children  of  the  fun,  fent  by  their  beneficent  parent  to  in- 
llruft  and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  perfuafion,  it  is  faid, 
feveral  of  the  difperfed  favages  united  together,  and  re- 
ceiving their  commands  as  heavenly  inllrudlions,  followed 
them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  fettled  and  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a city. 

From  what  country  the  ancient  Peruvians  originated  has 
been  matter  of  confiderable  difpute  ; but  while  the  Mexi- 
cans bore  many  marks  of  innate  African  cruelty,  the  Peru- 
vians difplay  the  mildnefs  of  an  Afiatic  tribe.  The  mo- 
narchs,  however,  and  the  ruling  people,  feem  to  have  been 
very  diftinft  from  the  general  population. 

The  names  of  the  extraordinary  perfonages  above  men- 
tioned were  Manco  Capac,  and  Mama  Ocollo  (or  Oello.) 
Manco  was  the  firft  Inca,  and  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
reigned  in  the  12th  or  13th  century.  Oello  was  his  wife. 
Having  colledled  fome  wandering  tribes,  Manco  inllrmfted 
the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  arts  ; and  Oello 
taught  the  women  to  fpin  and  weave.  After  fecuring  the 
objedls  of  firft  necelfity  in  an  infant  Hate,  Manco  turned  his 
attention  towards  introducing  fuch  laws  and  policy  as  might 
perpetuate  their  happinefs.  In  confequence  of  thefe  laws 
and  inllitutions  which  lerved  to  reclaim  and  civilize  a fa- 
vage race,  he  received  from  his  people  the  title  of  “Capac,” 
or  rich  in  virtue.  Manco  Capac  founded  the  temple  of  the 
fun  at  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  appointed  vir- 
gins of  the  royal  blood  toi  ferve  that  divinity.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  founded  the  empire  of 
the  Incas  or  lords  of  Peru.  At  firft,  its  extent  was  fmall. 
The  territory  of  Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  above  eight 
leagues  from  Cuzco,  within  which  naiTow  precincts  he  ex- 
ercifed  abfolute  and  uncontrolled  authority.  The  Incas, 
his  lucceffors,  arrogated  a limilar  authority  over  their  iub- 
jeifts,  and  the  defpotifm  of  Alia  was  not  more  complete. 
The  Incas  were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  revered 
as  divinities.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be  facred,  and,  by 
prohibiting  intermarriages  with  the  people,  was  never  con- 
taminated 
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laminated  by  mixing  with  that  of  any  other  race.  The 
family  was  dillinguifhed  by  drefs  and  ornaments,  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  alTume.  The  monarch  himfelf 
appeared  with  enfigns  of  royalty  referved  for  himfelf  alone  : 
and  received  from  his  fubjefts  marks  of  obfequious  homage 
and  refpetf,  which  approached  almoft  to  adoration.  But, 
among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded  power  of  their  mo- 
narchs  feems  to  have  been  uniformly  accompanied  with  at- 
tention to  the  good  of  their  fubjedts.  It  was  not  the  rage 
of  conqueft,  as  it  has  been  faid,  that  prompted  the  Incas  to 
extend  their  dominions,  but  the  defire  of  diffufing  the  blef- 
fings  of  civilization,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which 
they  pofleffed,  among  the  barbarous  people  whom  they  re- 
duced. Of  thefe  Incas,  Dr.  Robertfon  fays,  there  was  a 
fuccelfion  of  twelve,  and  it  is  faid,  that  not  one  deviated 
from  this  beneficent  charadler.  Alcedo,  in  his  account  of 
Peru,  cited  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  reckons  feventeen  of  thefe 
Incas.  The  2d  was  Sinchi  Roca,  or  Roca  the  brave,  fon 
of  the  former,  who  extended  his  dominions  about  60  miles 
to  the  S.  of  Cuzco  : the  3d  was  Lloque-Yupanqui,  who 
fubjedled  many  tribes,  and  extended  his  kingdom,  or  em- 
pire, in  many  diredlions  ; the  4th  was  Maita  Capac,  fon  of 
the  former,  who  alfo  fubdued  feveral  diftridls,  and  eredled 
fome  edifices  : the  5th,  Capac  Yupanqui,  was  another  con- 
queror : the  6th,  Inca-Roca,  fubdued  feveral  little  diftrifts 
and  tribes  : the  7th  was  named  Yahuar-Huacac  : the  8th, 
Tnca-Ripac,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  conquered  many 
provinces  ; and  the  chief  of  Tucma,  or  Tucuman,  is  faid  to 
have  paid  homage  at  Cuzco  : the  9th,  Inca  Urco,  was  de- 
pofed  after  1 1 days  : the  loth,  Pachacutec,  fubdued  Jauja, 
Tarma,  and  other  provinces;  the  nth,  Yupanqui  the 
third,  carried  his  conquefts  to  the  river  Mauli  in  Chili,  and 
over  the  Majos,  far  to  the  E.  of  the  Andes,  about  the  year 
1450:  the  1 2th,  Tupac  Yupanqui,  was  alfo  a conqueror: 
the  13th,  Huayna  Capac,  fubdued,  as  far  as  Tumbez,  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  which  he  left  to  Atahualpa,  and  his 
own  fceptre  to  his  eldeft  fon  : the  14th,  Inti-Cufi-Hualpa, 
who  fought  a bloody  battle  with  his  brother  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cuzco,  but  loft  the  day,  and  was  made  prifoner  : the 
15th,  Atahualpa,  the  ufurper,  reigned  at  the  time  when  Pi- 
zarro  landed  at  Tumbez,  and  was  made  prifoner  in  a battle 
with  that  conqueror  near  Caxamalca,  (Caxamarca,j  and  was 
beheaded  in  prifon,  thus  fuffering  a punifhment  which  he 
had  inflidfed  on  his  brother  and  legal  fovereign  : the  i6th, 
Manco  Capac,  was  crowned,  w'ith  j>ermiflion  of  Pizarro, 
at  Cuzco,  and  being  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Spaniards, 
retired  to  the  mountains,  and  is  thought  to  have  died  about 
1553  ; the  17th,  and  laft  of  the  Incas,  or  emperors  of  Peru, 
Sayri  Tupac,  refigned  the  fovereignty  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  died  a Chriftian,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  who 
married  Onez  dc  Loyola,  a Spanifti  knight,  from  whom 
defcend  the  marquiffes  of  Oncpefa  and  Alcanifes.  If  we 
reckon  15  reigns  to  1532,  at  20  years  each,  we  ftiall  have 
300  years  for  the  duration  of  the  monarchy.  The  mo- 
narchy of  the  Incas,  extending  from  the  river  Tumbez 
3°  30',  (without  mentioning  the  fubjeftion  of  Quito)  to 
the  river  Mauli  in  Chili,  35°,  that  is,  31°  30',  or  nearly 
1900  geographical  miles,  may  well  deferve  the  name  of  an 
empire ; while  the  Mexican  princes  only  ruled  a country  of 
about  one-third  of  the  extent,  and  which  might  be  ho- 
noured by  the  title  of  a kingdom.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
be  furprifed  by  the  comparative  magnificence  of  the  Peru- 
vian monarchs. 

When  the  Spaniards  firft  vifited  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in 
■1526,  Huayna  Capac,  the  12th  (or  by  tlie  laft  enumeration, 
the  13th)  monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  ftate,  was  feated 
on  the  throne.  He  died  about  the  year  1529,  and  appointed 


his  fon,  Ahatualpa,  his  fucceffor  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
and  left  the  reft  of  his  dominions  to  Huafear  (Inti-Cufi, 
Hualpa),  his  eldeft  fon,  by  a mother  of  the  royal  race. 
The  arrangement  of  Huayna  Capac  excited  general  difguit, 
and  terminated  in  a conteft  between  the  twm  brothers. 
When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  this  civil 
war  raged  in  its  greateft  fury,  and  contributed  in  no  fmall 
degree  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  plan  of  conqueft.  Without  de- 
tailing all  the  previous  meafures  which  he  adopted,  and  ex- 
tending the  article  far  beyond  our  preferibed  limits,  we  ftiall 
merely  obferve,  that  he  left  St.  Michael  w'ith  a force,  con- 
fifting  of  62  horfemen,  and  102  foot  foldiers,  of  whom  20 
were  armed  with  crofs-bows  and  three  with  muftcets,  and 
purfued  his  courfe  to  Caxamalca,  a fmall  town  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  twelve  days’  march  from  St.  Michael,  where  Aha- 
tualpa was  encamped  wdth  a confiderable  body  of  troops. 
Pretending  that  his  views  were  pacific,  and  that  he  meant 
merely  to  aflift  the  Inca  againft  thofe  enemies  who  difputed 
his  title  to  the  throne,  the  Inca  gave  him  a friendly  reception. 
On  his  arrival  at  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  pofteflion  of  a 
large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a houfe,  called  by  the 
Spanifti  hiftorians  a palace  of  the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a 
temple  of  the  fun  ; the  whole  being  furrounded  with  a 
ftrong  rampart,  or  wall  of  earth. 

Ahatualpa,  relying  on  the  perfidious  profeffions  of  Pi- 
zarro, left  his  camp,  about  a league  diftant  from  the  town, 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  the  invader,  de- 
termined to  pay  him  a vifit.  As  the  Inca  drew  near  the 
Spanifti  quarters,  father  Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the 
expedition,  advanced,  with  a crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a 
breviary  in  the  other  ; and  having  ftated  to  him  a variety  of 
theological  doftrines,  intermixed  with  the  claims  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  popes,  and  with  an  account  of  the  donation 
made  to  the  king  of  Caftile,  by  pope  Alexander,  of  all  the 
regions  in  the  new  world,  he  required  Ahatualpa  to  em- 
brace the  Chriftian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  fupreme  jurif- 
didlion  of  the  pope,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  king  of  Caftile  as 
his  lawful  fovereign  ; promifing,  on  this  condition,  that  the 
Caftilian  monarch  would  protefl  his  dominions,  and  permit 
him  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  royal  authority  ; and 
at  the  fame  time  denouncing  war  and  vengeance  in  his  maf- 
ter’s  name,  if  he  impioufly  refufed  to  obey  this  fummons. 
Ahatualpa’s  reply  to  this  ftrange  harangue,  a great  part  of 
which  he  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  underftand,  was  tempe- 
rate : after  obferving,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over 
which  he  reigned  by  hereditary  fuccelfion,  and  that  he  could 
not  conceive  how  a foreign  prieft  ftiould  pretend  to  difpofe  of 
territories  which  did  not  belong  to  him ; and  that  if  fuch  a 
prepofterous  grant  had  been  made,  he,  who  was  the  rightful 
polfelibr,  refufed  to  confirm  it  ; he  declared  that  he  had  no 
inclination  to  renounce  the  religious  inftitutions  eftabliftied 
by  his  anceftors,  and  that  he  would  not  ferfake  the  fervice 
of  the  fun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  he  and  his  people 
adored,  in  order  to  worlhip  the  gods  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  fubjebl'to  death  ; but  with  refpedl  to  other  matter,  new 
to  liim  and  unintelligible,  he  wiftied  to  be  informed  where  the 
prieft  had  learned  things  fo  extraordinary,  Valverde  replied, 
“ in  this  book,”  holding  out  to  him  his  breviary.  The 
Inca  eagerly  opened  it,  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it 
to  his  ear : “ This,”  fays  he,  “ is  filent : it  tells  me  no- 
thing :”  and  threw  it  with  difdain  upon  the  ground.  The 
enraged  monk,  running  towards  his  countrymen,  exclaimed 
“ To  arms,  Chriftians,  to  arms : the  word  of  God  is  in- 
fulted ; avenge  this  profanation  on  thefe  impious  dogs.” 
Pizarro,  inftantly  throwing  off  the  malk,  gave  the  fignal  of 
aflault,  which  was  immediately  commenced  with  great  fury  ; 
and  Pizarro  himfelf  advancing,  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
5 band, 
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band,  towards  the  Inca,  feized  him  by  the  arm,  dragged  him 
to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  to  his  quarters  as  a prifoner. 
The  fate  of  the  monarch  increafed  the  precipitate  flight  of 
his  followers,  who  were  purfued  by  the  affailants,  and 
flaughtered,  though  the  wretched  fugitives  did  not  once  offer 
to  refift.  The  carnage  did  not  ceafe  till  the  clofe  of  the 
day  ; and,  by  taking  a medium  of  different  accounts,  4000 
Peruvians  were  killed.  PizaiTO  himfelf  was  wounded,  but 
not  a Angle  Spaniard  fell.  The  plunder  of  the  field  was  im- 
menfe  ; and  the  march  of  the  Spaniards  was  followed  by  the 
moft  extravagant  exultation.  The  Inca  made  a moff;  libe- 
ral offer  of  a ranfom.  The  apartment  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined was  22  feet  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth  ; neverthelefs, 
the  captive  monarch  undertook  to  fill  it  with  veffels  of  gold 
as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  clofed  eagerly  with  this 
tempting  propofal  ; and  a line  was  drawn  upon  the  walls  of 
the  chamber,  to  mark  the  ftipulated  height  to  which  the 
treafure  was  to  rife.  Ahatualpa,  tranfported  with  the  pro- 
fpedf  of  regaining  his  liberty,  difpatched  meffengers  to  Cuz- 
co, Quito,  and  other  places,  to  collefl  the  gold  that  was 
neceffary  for  completing  his  ranfom.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
Spaniards  remained  tranquil  and  unmolefted  in  Caxamalca. 
At  this  time  Almagro  arrived  with  a confiderable  reinforce- 
ment, which  was  highly  acceptable  and  encouraging  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  no  lefs  alarming  to  the  Inca.  Perceiving  his 
own  deffruftion  to  be  inevitable,  and  apprized  that  his  brother 
Huafcar  had  promifed  to  the  Spaniards,  on  condition  of 
their  efpoufing  his  caufe,  a quantity  of  treafure  very  much 
exceeding  what  Ahatualpa  had  engaged  to  pay  for  his  ran- 
fom, determined  to  facrifice  his  brother’s  life,  that  he  might 
fave  his  own  ; and  his  orders  for  this  purpofe  were  imme- 
diately executed.  The  treafurcs  promifed  by  Ahatualpa 
being  collefted,  and  lome  pieces  of  curious  fabric  being  re- 
ferved  as  a prefent  for  the  emperor,  the  dividers  of  the  Ipoil 
fet  apart  a fifth  part  for  the  crown,  and  100,000  pefos  as 
a donation  to  the  foldiers  who  had  arrived  with  Almagro,  and 
there  remained  1,528,500  pefos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers. 
In  this  divifion,  above  8000  pefos,  at  that  time  not  inferior 
in  effedfive  value  to  as  many  pounds  fterling  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, fell  to  the  fhare  of  each  horfeman,  and  half  that  fum 
to  each  foot  foldier.  Pizarro  himfelf,  and  his  officers,  re- 
ceived dividends  proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank. 
Although  the  Inca’s  ranfom  was  paid,  Pizarro  had  no 
thoughts  of  fulfilling  his  promife  by  granting  liberty  to  the 
captive  fovereign.  While  Almagro  and  his  followers,  who 
had  made  a demand  of  an  equal  (hare  in  the  Inca’s  ranfom, 
infilled  eagerly  on  putting  him  to  death,  that  all  the  adven- 
turers in  Peru  might  afterwards  be  on  an  equal  footing, 
Pizarro  himfelf  either , adlually  felt  or  feigned  fome  appre- 
henfions  on  account  of  the  forces  that  were  affembled  in  the 
remote  provinces  of  the  empire.  Ahatualpa  alfo  inad- 
vertently contributed  to  hallen  his  own  fate,  by  expre fling 
his  contempt  of  Pizarro,  as  a perfon  of  mean  attainments. 
All  thefe  circumllances  concurred  to  bring  him  to  a kind  of 
mock-trial ; Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  two  affiftants  being  ap- 
pointed judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or  condemn  . The 
refult  was  what  might  have  been  expected,  the  condemna- 
tion of  Ahatualpa  to  be  burnt  alive  ; but  Valverde,  availing 
himfelf  of  the  fears  of  the  Inca,  prevailed  upon  him  to  be 
baptized,  in  token  of  his  having  embraced  the  Chriftian  faith  ; 
and  thus,  inftead  of  being  burnt,  he  was  ftrangled  at  the 
Hake.  On  the  death  of  Ahatualpa,  the  government  was 
diflolved,  and  Pizairo  invefled  one  of  his  fons  with  the  enfigns 
of  royalty  ; hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  inexperience 
of  youth,  rather  than  to  entrull  power  in  the  hands  of  an  am- 
bitious monarch,  who  had  been  accullomed  to  independent 
command.  This  happened  in  the  year  1533.  Pizarro 


haftened  his  march  to  Cuzco,  and  took  quiet  poffeflion  of 
that  capital.  During  this  march,  that  fon  of  Ahatualpa, 
whom  Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died  ; and  as  the  Spaniards 
fubftituted  no  perfon  in  his  place,  the  title  of  Manco  Capac, 
a brother  of  Huafcar,  whom  the  people  of  Cuzco  and  the 
adjacent  country  acknowledged  as  Inca,  feems  to  have  been 
univerfally  recognized.  In  the  mean  time  Benalcazar,  go- 
vernor of  St.  Michael,  marched  to  Quito,  and  reduced  it, 
Whilfl  thefe  operations  were  carried  on,  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
arrived  in  Spain  ; and  by  the  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver  which  he  carried  with  him,  fecured  a very  favourable 
reception ; and  in  recompence  of  his  brother’s  fervices,  his 
authority  was  confirmed  with  new  powers  and  privileges, 
and  the  addition  of  70  leagues,  along  the  coalt,  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  territory,  granted  in  his  former  patent. 
On  Almagro  was  conferred  the  title  of  Adelantado,  or  go- 
vernor, with  jurifdidlion  over  200  leagues  of  country, 
llretching  beyond  the  fouthern  limits  of  the  province  allotted 
to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himfelf  was  admitted  into  the  mili- 
tary order  of  St.  Jago,  and  foon  fet  out  on  his  return  to 
Peru,  accompanied  by  many  perfons  of  higher  rank  than  any 
of  thofe  who  had  yet  ferved  in  that  country. 

In  the  year  1534,  Pizarro,  after  fettling  fome  differences 
between  him  and  Almagro,  began  to  introduce  a form  of  re- 
gular government  into  the  extenfive  provinces  fubjeft  to  his  au- 
thority. He  diftributed  the  country  into  various  diffrifts  ; he 
appointed  proper  magillrates  to  prefide  in  court  ; and  efta- 
bliffied  regulations  concerning  the  adminillration  of  jultice, 
the  coUeftion  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  working  of  the 
mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  fimple, 
but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  public  profperity.  In 
his  march  through  the  country,  he  was  ftruck  with  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valley  of  Rimac,  one  of  the  moft 
extenfive  and  beft  cultivated  vallies  in  Peru.  There,  on  the 
fide  of  a fmall  river  of  the  fame  name  with  the  vale  which 
it  watered  and  encircled,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from 
Callao,  the  moft  commodious  harbour  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
he  founded  a city,  which  he  deftined  to  be  the  capital  of  his 
government,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes  ; 
but  it  is  now  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Lima. 

Ifl  1536,  an  infurredlion  took  place  in  Peru,  which  was 
excited  and  encouraged  by  the  Inca,  Manco  Capac  ; who 
recovered  poffeflion  of  one-half  of  Cuzco,  though  it  was 
vigoroufly  defended  by  the  three  brothers  Juan,  Gonzalo, 
and  Ferdinand  Pizarro.  On  this  occafion  Juan  was  killed. 
But  the  intereft  and  power  of  the  Pizarros  were  ftill  more 
endangered  by  Almagro  ; who  was  at  length,  in  1538,  de- 
feated and  taken  prifoner,  and  foon  after  impeached  of  trea- 
fon,  formally  tried,  and  condemned  to  die.  The  fentence 
was  executed  by  firft  ftrangling  him  in  prifon,  and  after- 
wards publicly  beheading  him.  In  1540  Pizarro  divided 
Peru  among  his  followers  ; but  in  the  following  year  the  ad- 
herents of  Almagro  confpired  againft  his  life,  and  without 
much  delay  put  liim  to  death.  Pizarro  was  fucceeded  in  the 
government  by  Vaca  de  Caftro.  During  tliefe  convulfions 
in  Peru  the  emperor  and  his  minifters  were  employed  in  pre- 
paring regulations  for  reftoring  tranquillity  there,  and  intro- 
ducing a more  perfefl  fyftem  of  internal  policy  into  all  tlieir 
fettlements  in  the  new  world.  Blafeo  Nugnez  Vela  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Peru,  with  the  title  of  viceroy.  His 
condudl  after  his  arrival  increafed  the  difaffeclion  and 
tumult  which  had  begun  to  take  place  ; and  the  malcontents 
made  choice  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  for  their  leader,  which 
happened  in  1544,  and  occafioned  a civil  war.  After  a 
decilive  vidlory  gained  by  Pizarro  in  a battle,  which  termi- 
nated his  life,  Pizarro  was  advifed  to  affume  the  fovereignty 
of  Peru  ; but  he  chofe  to  negociate  with  the  court  of  Spain. 

In 
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In  the  mean  while  the  Spanifh  government  were  preparing 
to  fend  over  as  prefident  Pedro  de  la  Gafca,  a prieft  of  no 
higher  ftation  than  counfellor  of  the  inquifition.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  Peru,  in  the  year  1548,  he  firft  made  every  effort 
in  his  power  towards  an  accommodation  with  Pizarro  ; but 
his  attempts  of  a pacific  nature  were  ineffedtual : and  both 
parties  prepared  for  battle.  Pizarro,  whofe  government  had 
been  unpopular,  was  deferred  by  his  followers,  and  he  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  to  one  of  Gafca’s  officers  ; and  was  be- 
headed on  the  day  after  he  furrendered.  In  the  year  1550, 
Gafca  having  accomplifhed  every  objedt  of  his  miffion,  and 
wifhing  to  return  again  to  a private  ftation,  committed  the 
government  of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience,  and  fet  out 
lor  Spain,  where  he  was  received  with  an  univerfal  admira- 
tion both  of  his  abilities  and  his  virtue.  The  tranquillity  of 
Peru  was  not  of  long  continuance  after  his  departure.  Se- 
veral fucceffive  infurredfions  defolated  the  country  for  fome 
years.  However,  the  commotions  that  occurred  fubfided  ; 
and  men  lefs  cnterprilmg,  lefs  defperate,  and  more  accuf- 
tomed  to  move  in  the  paths  of  fober  and  peaceable  induftry 
than  the  firft  invaders,  fettled  in  Peru  ; and  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  gradually  eftablifhed  as  firmly  there  as  in  the  other 
Spanilh  colonies. 

The  moft  fingular  and  ftriking  circumftance  in  the  ancient 
Peruvian  government,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  is  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  upon  its  genius  and  laws.  The  whole 
fyftem  of  civil  policy  was  founded  upon  religion.  The  Inca 
appeared  not  only  as  a legiflator,  but  as  the  meffenger  of 
heaven.  Hence  it  followed,  that  his  authority  was,  in  the 
moft  extenfive  fenfe,  unlimited  and  abfolute  ; and  to  this 
circumftance  it  was  alfo  owing,  that  all  crimes  were  punifhed 
capitally,  becaufe  they  were  not  confidered  as  tranfgreflions 
of  human  laws,  but  as  infults  offered  to  the  Deity.  It  is 
obferved,  that  the  fuperftition  on  which  the  Incas  engrafted 
their  pretenfions  to  the  high  authority  which  they  aflumed 
and  exercifed,  was  of  a very  different  genius  from  that  ef- 
tablifhed among  the  Mexicans.  By  direfting  their  venera- 
tion to  that  glorious  luminary,  which,  by  its  univerfal  and 
vivifying  energy,  is  the  belt  emblem  of  divine  beneficence, 
the  rites  and  obfervances  which  they  deemed  acceptable  to 
him  were  innocent  and  humane.  They  offered  to  the  fun  a 
part  of  the  })rodu£fions  which  his  genial  warmth  had  called 
forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth  and  reared  to  maturity  : 
they  facrificed  as  an  oblation  of  gratitude  fome  of  the  ani- 
mals who  were  indebted  to  his  influence  for  nourifhment  ; 
and  they  prefented  to  him  choice  fpecimens  of  thofe  works 
of  ingenuity  which  his  light  had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in 
forming  ; but  the  Incas  never  ftained  his  altars  with  human 
blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  that  their  beneficent  fatiier, 
the  fun,  would  be  delighted  with  fuch  victims.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Peruvians,  unacquainted  with  thofe  barbarous 
rites  which  extinguith  fenfibility,  or  fupprefs  the  feelings  of 
nature  at  human  fufferings,  were  formed,  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  fuperftition  which  they  had  adopted,  to  a national  cha- 
ra6fer  more  gentle  than  that  of  any  people  of  America. 
The  influence  of  this  fuperftition  operated  favourably  on 
their  civil  inftitutions,  corre£fing  whatever  was  adverfe  to 
gentlenefs  of  charafter,  and  alfo  on  their  military  fyftem,  fo 
that  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged  were  carried  on 
with  a fpirit  very  different  from  that  of  other  American 
nations. 

It  is  further  obferved,  that  the  ftate  of  property  in  Peru 
v/as  no  lefs  fingular  than  that  of  religion,  and  contributed 
t-owards  giving  a mild  charadfer  to  the  people.  All  the  lands 
capable  of  cultivation  were  diftributed  into  three  flrares  ; 
one  fhare  was  confecrated  to  the  fun,  and  its  produdf  was  ap- 
plied to  the  fupport  of  religious  rites  ; the  fecond  belonged 


to  the  Incas,  and  was  devoted  to  the  fupport  of  government  ^ 
and  the  third,  being  the  largeft  fhare,  was  referved  for  . the 
maintenance  of  the  people.  No  perfon  had  a right  of  ex- 
clulive  property  in  the  portion  allotted  to  him  ; he  poiTefl'ed 
it  only  for  a year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a new  diftribu- 
tion  was  made,  according  to  the  rank,  number,  and  exigen- 
cies of  each  family.  All  thefe  lands  were  cultivated  by  the 
joint  induftry  of  the  community  ; and  the  people  were  fum- 
moned  by  a proper  officer  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their 
common  taflr,  while  fongs  and  mufical  inftruments  cheared 
them  to  their  labour.  In  confequence  of  this  mode  of  dif- 
tribution  felfifh  principles  were  reftrained  and  extinguifhed, 
and  each  individual  felt  his  connedfion  with  thofe  around 
him  ; and  the  ftate  thus  conftituted  might  be  confidered 
as  one  great  family,  in  which  the  union  of  the  members 
was  fo  complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good  offices  fo 
perceptible,  as  to  create  ftronger  attachment  than  fubfifted 
under  any  form  of  fociety  eftablifhed  in  America.  From 
this  refulted  gentle  manners,  and  mild  virtues  unknown  in 
the  favage  ftate,  and  with  which  the  Mexicans  were  little 
acquainted.  Notwithflanding  the  bonds  of  affedfion  which 
the  inftitutions  of  the  Incas  ferved  to  ftrengthen  among 
their  fubjefts,  there  fubfifted  among  them  a great  inequality 
of  condition  ; and  the  diftindlion  of  ranks  was  fully  efta- 
blifhed. 

Such  a form  of  fociety,  from  the  union  of  its  members,  as 
well  as  from  the  diftindtion  in  their  ranks,  was  favourable  to 
progrefs  in  the  arts  ; and  the  Peruvians  had,  in  faft,  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in  the  neceffary  arts 
of  life,  and  in  fuch  as  have  fome  title  to  the  name  of  elegant. 
In  Peru,  agriculture  was  more  extenfive  and  improved  than 
in  any  part  of  America.  The  defedfs  peculiar  to  their  cli- 
mate and  foil  ferved  to  call  forth  the  exertions  of  the  people. 
In  order  to  render  that  part  of  the  country  whicli  was  fandy 
and  barren,  and  which  was  never  refrefhed  with  rain,  fertile 
and  produdfive,  the  Peruvians  condudfed  water  from  the 
torrents  that  poured  acrofs  their  country  by  means  of  canals 
to  the  fields  that  wanted  a regular  fupply  of  moifture  ; they 
alfo  enriched  the  foil  by  manure  obtained  from  the  dung  of 
fea-fowls,  that  were  num.erous  on  the  iflands,  which  lay 
fcattered  along  tlieir  coafts  ; and  though  the  ufe  of  the 
plough  was  unknown,  they  turned  up  the  earth  with  a kind 
of  mattock  of  hard  wood. 

In  the  conftrudlion  of  their  houfes  and  buildings  alfo 
the  Peruvians  manifefted  their  fuperior  ingenuity  ; but  it 
was  in  the  temples  of  the  fun,  and  in  the  buildings  deftined 
for  their  monarchs,  that  they  difplayed  the  utmoft  extent 
of  their  art  and  contrivance.  The  temple  of  Pachacamac, 
together  with  a palace  of  the  Inca,  and  fortrefs,  were  fo 
connedled  together,  as  to  form  one  great  ftrudture,  above 
half  a league  in  circuit.  Though  they  had  not  difeovered  the 
ufe  of  mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  building,  the 
bricks  or  ftones  are  joined  with  fo  much  nicety,  that  the 
feams  can  hardly  be  difeerned.  Notwithflanding  the  incon- 
venient arrangement  of  the  apartments,  and  the  want  of 
windov/s,  the,  architeftural  works  of  the  Peruvians,  which 
ftill  remain,  muft  be  confidered  as  ftupendous  efforts  of  a 
people  unacquainted  with  tlie  ufe  of  iron,  and  with  the 
mode  of  applying  the  mechanical  powers.  The  voyage 
of  Ulloa,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Robertfon  and  other  late 
writers,  may  be  confulted  for  other  remains.  Among  the 
ancient  edifices  of  Peru  we  might  mention  the  obelifks  and 
ftatues  of  Tiahuanacu,  and  the  maufolea  of  Chachapoyas, 
which  are  conical  buildings  of  ftone  fupporting  large  rude 
bulls,  probably  refembling  thofe  of  Eafter  ifland. 

Their  public  roads  are  alfo  entitled  to  high  praife  ; par- 
ticularly thofe  two  great  roads  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  ex- 
tending 
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lending  without  interruption  above  500  leagues  ; the  one 
through  the  interior  and  mountainous  country,  and  the 
other  through  the  plains  on  the  fea-coall.  Thefe  works 
of  the  Incas  might  be  compared  even  to  the  famous  mili- 
tary ways,  which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  Roman  fkill 
and  power.  The  formation  of  thefe  roads  introduced  another 
improvement,  which  was  that  of  bridges,  equally  unknown 
over  all  the  relt  of  America.  See  Bridge,  Balza,  and 
Boat. 

The  Peruvians  had  alfo  made  confiderable  progrefs  in 
arts,  that  may  be  called  elegant.  As  tiiey  poffelfed  metals 
in  greater  abundance  than  any  people  of  America,  they 
manifefted  great  llcill  and  contrivance  in  procuring  them, 
and  in  applying  them  to  purpofes  of  ufe  and  ornament. 
Accordingly  in  w^orks  of  mere  curiofity,  and  of  an  orna- 
mentiJ  nature,  their  ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrated. 
Many  fpecimens  of  thefe  have  been  dug  out  of  tlie  “ Gua- 
cas,”  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  the  Peruvians 
covered  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Among  thefe  are  mirrors 
of  various  dimenfions,  of  hard  fhining  ftones  highly  polilhed  ; 
veffels  of  earthen  ware  of  different  forms  ; hatchets,  and 
other  inllruments,  fome  deftined  for  war,  and  others  for 
labour.  Some  were  of  flint,  fome  of  copper,  hardened  by  an 
unknown  procefs  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  fupply  the  place  of 
iron  on  feveral  occallons.  But  notwithfianding  a variety  of 
circumllances,  fome  of  which  have  been  enumerated,  and 
which  feem  to  indicate  a high  degree  of  improvement  in 
Peru,  others  occur  that  fuggell  the  idea  of  a fociety  flill 
in  the  firft  ftages  of  its  tranlition  from  barbarifm  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  Peruvians  had  no  cities  befides  Cuzco.  Every 
where  elfe,  the  people  lived  mollly  in  detached  habitations, 
difperfed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the  utmoft,  fettled  to- 
gether in  fmall  villages.  In  confequence  of  this  date  of 
limited  affociation  and  imperfedf  union,  they  had  no  perfeft 
feparation  of  profelhons,  which  was  lefs  complete  than  that 
w hich  fublifted  among  the  Mexicans.  From  the  want  of  cities 
in  Peru,  there  was  little  commercial  intercourfe  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  empire.  But  the  molt  remarkable, 
as  w'ell  as  moll  fatal  defedl  in  their  charafter,  was  their 
unwarlike  fpirit.  By  reafon  of  this  character, their  country 
was  fubdued  at  once,  and  almoll  without  refillance,  and  re- 
mained in  a Hate  of  fubjedlion  ; and  the  fame  charafter, 
connected  with  mildnefs  of  temper  and  manners,  has  de- 
fcended  to  pollerity : fo  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are 
now’  more  tame  and  deprelfed  than  any  people  of  America. 
Their  feeble  fpirits,  relaxed  in  lifelefs  inadlion,  feem  hardly 
capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

Spanifh  writers  have  recorded  fome  fadls,  which  manifell, 
notwithllanding  all  their  good  qualities,  a great  degree  of 
remaining  barbarifm  in  their  manners.  On  the  death  of 
the  Incas,  and  of  other  eminent  perfons,  a confiderable 
number  of  their  attendants  was  put  to  death,  and  interred 
around  their  Guacas,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  next 
world  with  their  former  dignity,  and  be  fervcd  W'ith  the 
fame  refpedt.  On  the  death  of  Huana  Capac,  the  molt 
powerful  of  their  monarchs,  above  1000  victims  were 
doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb.  In  one  particular, 
tlieir  manners  appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous  than 
thofe  of  molt  rude  tribes.  Although  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  fire  in  preparing  maize,  and  other  vege- 
tables for  food,  they  devoured  both  filh  and  flelh  perfectly 
raw,  and  allonilhed  the  Spaniards  by  a praCtice  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized  people.  For  other  parti- 
culars we  refer  to  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Robertfon’s 
“ Hillory  of  America.” 

The  account  which  is  given  of  the  difpofition,  character, 
and  condition  of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  in  the  “ Mercurio 
Peruano,”  a periodical  paper  publilhed  at  Lima  in  I79i> 
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and  the  following  years,  differs  in  many  particulars  from 
that  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  and  alfo  of  Kotzebue  and  Mar- 
montel.  They  are  faid  to  be  of  very  limited  capacities,  and 
of  little  or  no  variety  in  their  characters  ; melancholy  from 
temperament  ; timid  and  difpirited  from  oppreflion  ; daf- 
tardly  in  moments  of  danger  ; favage  and  cruel  after  vic- 
tory ; and  fevere  and  inexorable  in  the  exercife  of  authority. 
They  ftand  greatly  in  awe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  are  docile 
and  obedient  to  their  commands  ; but  they  fecretly  diflike 
them,  and  fhun  their  fociety,  and  only  hate  them  lefs  than 
they  do  the  negroes  and  mulattoes.  They  are  of  dillrullful 
tempers,  and  fufpeCt  every  one  w’ho  does  them  a kindnefs, 
of  a defign  to  impofe  upon  them.  They  are  flout  and  ro- 
bufl,  and  capable  of  enduring  labour  ; but  lazy,  dirty,  and 
improvident.  Their  habitations  are  miferable  hovels,  defli- 
tute  of  every  convenience  or  accommodation,  and  difgufl- 
ingly  filthy.  Their  drefs  is  poor  and  mean,  and  their  food 
coarfe  and  fcanty.  Their  flrongell  propenfity  is  to  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  ; and  to  this  indulgence  they  facrifice  every 
other  confideration.  Their  religion  is  flill  tainted  with  the 
fuperflition  of  their  forefathers  ; but  they  are  great  obfervers 
of  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  they 
fpend  large  fums  of  money  in  maffes  and  proceflTions  ; a 
fpecies  of  profufion  to  w’hich  they  are  naturally  excited  and 
encouraged  by  their  priefls,  who  profit  by  it. 

We  (hall  here  add  fome  particulars  from  the  w'ork  referred 
to,  concerning  the  prefent  condition  of  thefe  people ; firfl 
premifing  that  foon  after  the  conquefl  of  America,  that 
country  was  parcelled  out  into  encomiendas,  a fort  of  feudal 
benefices^  which  were  diflributed  on  certain  conditions  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  encomendero,  or  holder  of  the  benefice,  be- 
fides ow'ing  military  fervice  to  the  flate,  was  bound  to  refide 
on  his  encomienda,  to  protect  and  defend  the  Indians  living 
upon  it,  and  to  fee  them  properly  inflrucfled  in  the  principles 
of  religion.  The  Indians  were  bound  in  return  to  pay  him  a 
flipulated  tribute  ; but  fo  far  were  they  from  being  reduced 
to  flavery,  that  he  could  not  lawfully  exafl  from  them  any 
perfonal  fervice  whatever.  The  fyflem  of  encomiendas  was 
introduced  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  ; and  though  va- 
rioufly  modified  and  changed  by  his  fuccelTors,  it  was  fiot 
finally  aboliflied  till  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  All  accounts 
agree,  that,  how'ever  well  intended,  it  was  in  its  effedts  op- 
preflive  and  injurious  to  the  Indians.  The  encomendero  was 
continually  exadling  from  them  more  than  he  was  entitled  to 
demand,  and  doing  for  them  lefs  than  he  was  bound  to  per- 
form. 

The  fyflem  of  encomiendas  was  fallowed  by  the  flill  more 
fatal  plan  of  repartimientos  ; according  to  which  the  govern- 
ment, in  confideration  of  the  limited  faculties  and  improvi- 
dent charadter  of  the  Indians,  diredted  the  corregidor  or 
judge  of  the  diflridt  in  which  they  lived,  to  fupply  them 
with  cattle,  feed-corn,  inflruments  of  agriculture,  and  even 
clothes  and  other  neceffaries  of  which  they  were  in  want,  ac* 
cording  to  his  difcretion  and  opinion  of  their  neceflities  ; but 
at  a price  regulated  by  law,  and  without  any  profit  to  him- 
felf.  The  abufes  to  which  this  fyflem  mult  have  led,  may 
eafily  be  conceived.  They  became  at  length  fo  enormous,  as 
to  call  again  for  the  interference  of  the  government,  which, 
after  mature  deliberation,  determined  on  abolifliing  the  re* 
partimientos.  This  was  accordingly  done  in  1779. 

The  fyflem  followed  at  prefent  with  regard  to  the  Indians, 
is  more  confonant  to  reafon  and  juflice,  and  more  favourable 
to  the  developement  of  their  faculties,  than  any  under  which 
they  have  lived  fince  the  conquefl.  They  are  left  to  manage 
their  own  concerns  as  they  pleafe  ; and  no  one,  under  pre- 
tence of  doing  them  good,  can  interfere  with  the  difpofal 
of  their  time  or  their  property.  It  mull  be  confefled,  that, 
in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  the  indolence  and  lluggilhnefs 
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of  their  charaAer  have  fo  far  prevailed,  lince  they  were  taken 
from  under  the  controul  of  the  corregidor,  that  they  have 
fuffered  the  breed  of  mules,  fo  neceffary  for  the  mines,  to 
decreafe  ; but  in  other  parts  they  have  been  roufed  to  greater 
indultry  and  exertion.  At  Lambayeque,  in  particular,  they 
have  applied  to  agriculture,  manufadtures  and  commerce, 
with  fuch  afiiduity,  as  far  to  furpafs  the  Spaniards  ; and  as 
the  produce  of  their  farms  and  induftry  is  exempt  from  the 
;dcabala,  and  all  other  taxes,  they  have  great  advantages 
over  the  other  calls,  of  which  they  want  only  induftry  and 
ability  to  make  a proper  ufe. 

The  Indians  pay  a perfonal  tax  or  tribute,  which  is  ex- 
tremely moderate,  and  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a diftindlive 
mark  and  token  of  valfalage,  than  as  a ferious  burden.  In- 
dians of  noble  birth,  that  is,  of  the  families  from  which  the 
caziques  are  taken,  enjoy  an  exemption  from  tribute,  and 
are  equally  qualified  with  Spaniards  to  fill  all  kinds  of  offices 
under  the  crown.  Where  the  Indians  are  the  foie  inhabit- 
ants, they  are  governed  by  their  caziques ; and  none  of  the 
other  calls  are  permitted  to  encroach  upon  their  lands,  or  to 
fettle  among  them,  without  their  confent. 

The  Indians  are  fubjedl  to  another  burden,  the  mita,  or 
compulfory  labour  in  the  mines.  Every  male  Indian  from 
1 8 to  50  mull  take  {ns  lhare  in  this  fervice  ; and,  for  that 
purpoie,  a lift  is  kept  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  requifite  age, 
who  are  divided  into  feven  parts,  each  of  which  ferves  in  its 
turn.  The  term  of  fervice  lalls  for  fix  months  ; and,  there- 
fore, returns  once  in  three  years  and  a half.  The  mitayo, 
when  it  comes  to  his  turn,  is  forced  to  leave  his  farm  or  other 
occupation,  and  go  to  the  mine  where  he  is  ordered  to  ferve. 
Some  Indians  are  compelled  to  travel  200  or  300  leagues 
from  home  ; and  many  take  their  families  with  them  to  the 
mines.  They  have  a fmall  allowance  for  their  travelling  cx- 
pences,  and  receive,  for  their  work  in  the  mines,  at  leaft 
have  a dollar  a day,  and,  in  general,  a greater  fum. 

The  Indians  and  Meftizoes  are  the  only  calls  in  America 
who  are  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  and  unwholefomenefs  of 
the  mines.  The  Spaniards  and  Negroes  have  been  often  tried 
in  this  fpecies  of  labour,  but  they  always  fink  under  it  after 
a Ihort  time.  Belides  the  mitayos,  there  are  Indians  who 
ferve  voluntarily  in  the  mines,  and  engage  themfelves  for  a 
llipulated  hire.  The  greater. part  of  the  miners  is  indeed 
of  ,th,at(  defeription  ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there 
Ihould  he  any  p^fons  who  ferve'  upon  other  temg.  A more 
intolerable  hardllrip,  and  more  flagrant  injuftlce  than  the 
nyta,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  A forced  confeription  for 
national  defence,  though  liable  to  great  abufe,  is  on  every 
principle  ajuftifiable  m.eafure  ; but  a forced  confeription, 
for  the  purpofe  of  digging  riches,  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  for  the  profit  of  another,  is  the  extremity  of  cruelty 
and  injullice. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  South  America  has  diminilhed 
confiderably  fince  the  conqueft  ; a^id  as  the  other  calls  have 
not  Increafed  in  a degree  correfponding  to  this  diminution, 
the  whole  population  of  the  country  is  lefs  than  when  firft 
difeovered  by  the  Spaniards.  The  firft  cenfus  after  the  con- 
queft was  made  in  1551,  when  the  Indian  population  of  Peru, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  amounted  to  8,255,000  fouls ; 
but  the  fame  countries  hardly,  contain,  at  prefent,  four  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  of  all  dalles  and  deftriptior.s,  A fe- 
coad  enumeration  of  the  Indians  was  made  in  1581,- by  D. 
Francifep  Toledo,  viceroy  pf  Peru,  'p^evioufiy  to  the  efta- 
blilhrnent  of  the  mlta  ; from  which  it  appeared,  that  Peru 
and  Potofi,  without  including  ^Vvi'tb,  Tucum'an,  Chili,  or 
Buenos  Ayres,  contained,  at  thal  .time,  1,067,697  male  In- 
dians, from  18  to  50,  making  a tbtal  population  of  . at  leaft 
4,270,7^8  perfons.  B,ut  the  whole  pdpuS'atiPn,  from  Tuifi-' 
bez  to  Bu^'hos  Ayres,  does  not  exceed,  at  prefbut,  two  mil- 


lions and  a half,  or  tliree  millions  of  fouls.  Of  whom  not 
more  than  one-third  are  Indians. 

Independent  of  thefe  computations,  there  are  many  proofs 
of  Peru  having  been  formerly  more  populous  and  better  cul- 
tivated than  it  is  at  prefent.  'Veftiges  of  former  cultivation, 
and  remains  of  extenfive  works  for  irrigation,  are  ftill  to  be 
feen,  where  the  country  is  now  uncultivated  and  deferted  ; 
and  travellers  meet  continually  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages,  which  have  been  long  fince  abandoned,  and  with- 
out inhabitants. 

That  this  devaftation  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  to  the  miftaken  policy,  not  to  the  inhumanity  of  the 
Spnnilh  government,  cannot  be  doubted  ; but  many  other 
caufes  have  contributed  to  thin  fo  dreadfully  the  number  of 
the  Indians.  The  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  deftroys  vaft 
numbers  of  them.  Ulloa  alleges,  that  the  ufe  of  fpirits  is 
fatal  to  more  Indians  in  one  year  than  the  mines  are  in  fifty. 
The  Indians  of  the  Sierra  are  fo  immoderately  fond  of  ar- 
dent fpirits,  that  they  are  often  found  dead  in  the  fields  at 
break  of  day,  from  the  intoxication  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing. In  1 759,  the  government  was  compelled  to  prohibit 
entirely  the  fale  and  manufafture  of  fpirits,  on  account  of 
an  epidemic  fever  then  raging  among  the  Indians,  which 
owed  its  dellrudlive  power  in  a great  meafure  to  their  habits 
of  intoxication.  The  fmall-pox  and  mealies  make  alfo  great 
havock  among  them  ; and  a pellilential  fever,  which  broke 
out  in  1720,  fwept  away  the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages, 
and  caufed  every  where  the  greatell  mortality.  Another 
caufe,  which  is  continually  diminilhing  the  number  of  the 
Indians,  and  which  mull,  in  the  end,  extinguilh  them  as  a 
feparate  race,  is  the  progrefs  of  the  other  cafts.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  wherever  the  Indians  are  fettled  along  with  the 
Spaniards,  their  numbers  decreafe  ; but  as  their  place  is  fup- 
plied  with  Meftizoes  and  Samboes,  this  lofs  is  not  to  be  de- 
plored, but  viewed  as  the  indication  of  a future  period,  when 
all  the  pure  races,  whether  Creoles,  Indians,  or  Negroes, 
will  be  loft  and  confounded. 

Both  the  Peruvian  Indians  and  the  Creoles  are  remarkably 
long  lived,  and  retain  their  vigour  and  bodily  faculties  to  a 
very  advanced  age.  In  the  frnall  province  of  Caxamarco, 
containing  hardly  70,000  inhabitants,  there  were  eight  per- 
fons alive  in  1792,  whofe  ages  were  114,  117,  121,  131, 
132,  135,  141,  and  147;  and  in  the  fame  province,  a 
Spaniard  died  in  1765,  aged  144  years,  7 months  and  5 days, 
leaving  800  perfons  lineally  defeended  from  him. 

The  Meftizoes,  or  offspring  of  the  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians, are  the  next  clafs  in  rank  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
moll  numerous  after  the  Indians.  They  have  neither  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  of  the  Indians,  nor  are  they  fub- 
je£t  to  the  fame  burdens.  They  are  cordially  attached  to 
the  Spaniards,  but  conftantly  at  variance  with  the  Indians. 
The  Quarteroons,  or  offspring  of  the  Spaniards  and  Mef- 
tizoes, are  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  Spaniards.  The 
Cholos,  on  the  contrary,  fprung  from  the  Indians  and  Mef- 
tizoes, are  claffed  with  the  Indians,  and  fubjeCted  to  tri- 
bute. 

The  Negro  Haves  in  Peru  are  either  employed  in  dcmeftic 
fervice,  or  on  the  fugar  plantations  and  farms  of  their  maf- 
ters.  About  500  negroes  are  annually  imported  from' 
Africa,  formerly  by  Panama,  but  now  by  Chili  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  free  negroes,'  who  are  very  numerous,  are  in 
general  idle  and  diforderly,  and  the  authors  of  moft  of  the 
murders  and  robberies' committed  in-  the  kingdom. 

The  Mulattoes  are  called  by  Spanilh  writers  the  gypfies 
of  South  America,  on  account  of  their  refemblance  in  com- 
plexion, manners,  and  charafler  to  the  Spaniili  gypfies. 
The  female  mulattoes  are  ufually  employed  by  the  Creole 
ladies  as  wet  nurfes  for  their  children  ; and  they  often  ac- 
quire 
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quire  the  confidence  and  entire  management  of  their  mif- 
trefl’es.  The  free  mulattoes  are  ufually  tradeimen,  and 
feveral  mechanical  trades  are  chiefly  in  their  hands. 

The  language  of  the  ruling  people  in  Peru  was  called 
the  “ Quechua  and  it  is  flill  cultivated  by  the  Spanifh 
clergy  as  indilpenfable  in  the  converlion  of  the  natives. 
The  Quechua  is  declined  by  altering  the  termination,  as 
“ Runa”  a man,  “ Runap”  of  a man,  “ Runapac”  to  a 
man,  &c.  The  verbs  have  alfo  moods  and  conjugations,  the 
terminations  extending  to  great  length.  In  this  dialed!,  the 
letters  d,  g,  r,  x,  z,  are  wanting.  The  grammar  of  this 
language,  and  it  is  faid  even  that  of  the  Tehuels  (fee  Pa- 
tagonia) is  nearly  as  variegated  and  artillcial  as  the 
Greek  ; a circumftance  which  may  ferve  to  abate  our  won- 
der at  the  refinement  of  the  Sanfcrit.  Mr.  Pinkerton  has 
given  in  his  “ Geography”  fpecimens  of  this  celebrated 
dialedl  of  the  Incas. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  geographical  divifion  of  the  vice- 
royalty of  Peru.  Its  provinces,  or  diflirifts,  proceeding 
from  S.  to  N.  are  as  follow  : viz.  Arica,  Arequipa,  Canes 
and  Candies,  Paucartambo,  Chilques,  Chumbivilcas,  Guan- 
cavelica,  Aymaraez,  Cotabamba,  Cuzco,  Abancay,  Calca 
y Lares,  Andahuaylas,  Parinacochas,  Lucanas,  Ica,  Caf- 
trovireyna,  Vilcafliuaman,  Huanta,  Angaraes,  Yauyos,  Ca- 
nete,  Guarohiri,  Jauja,  Tarma,  Canta,  Checras,  Huanuco, 
Caxatambo,  Santa,  Huaylas,  Conchucos,  Pallas,  Caxa- 
marquilla,  Huamachucos,  Truxillo,  Sana,  Caxamarca, 
Chacapoyas,  Lamas,  Luya  y Chilloas,  Piura,  and  fome 
other  fmall  diftridls. 

The  moll  louthern  province  is  that  of  Canes  and  Candies, 
bounded  or  pervaded  by  the  Apurimac  or  genuine  Mara- 
jjon.  The  name  is  derived  from  two  tribes,  who  originally 
occupied  the  country,  and  who  were  conquered  by  Roca, 
the  fecond  Inca.  This  province  abounds  in  cattle  and 
ftieep,  and  alfo  pacos  ; and  in  the  heights  and  flcirts  of  the 
Cordilleras  there  is  alfo  a great  number  of  guanacos,  vicunas, 
pacochas,  venados,  or  a kind  of  deer,  vifcachos,  or  a kind 
of  rabbits,  partridges  and  quails,  and  many  birds  of  prey  ; 
the  mountains  contain  gold,  filver,  copper,  loadftone,  lead^ 
tin,  and  quickfilver.  The  language  of  this  dillricl  is  the 
Quechua  ; the  chief  town  is  Siquani,  containing  about 
6000  perfons,  but  only  92  Spaniards.  The  articles  of  cul- 
ture are  papas,  or  a kind  of  potatoe,  beans,  wheat,  and 
barley.  The  province  is  governed  by  a judge,  who  is  a 
delegate  of  the  lutendant  of  Cuzco.  The  trade  confifts  in 
cattle  and  woollen  cloths  ; but  the  molt  flourifliing  bufinefs 
is  the  weaving.  The  Indians  bring  wine,  brandy,  and  cotton 
from  the  coaft. 

The  government  of  this  viceroyalty  is  divided,  like  that 
of  the  others,  into  political  and  ecclefiaftic.  By  the 
new  conftitution  there  are  feven  intendaiits,  and  fifty- 
two  fub-delegates  ; all  fubordinate  to  the  viceroy.  The 
royal  audience,  created  in  1543,  (fee  Audience,)  is  now 
compofed  of  a regent,  an  office  created  in  1776,  eight 
oidors  or  judges,  four  alcalds  of  the  court,  and  two  fifcals, 
the  viceroy  being  prefident.  It  is  divided  into  three  cham- 
bers. There  is  alfo  a fuperior  junta  of  the  royal  treafury,  com- 
pofed of  the  viceroy,  the  regent,  the  dean  of  the  tribunal  of 
accounts,  and  other  officers.  The  tribunal  of  accounts 
determines  caufes  of  the  revenue.  See  Lima. 

According  to  Eftalla,  the  population  of  this  viceroyalty, 
by  a cenfus  very  recently  taken,  amounts  to  1,076,122 
perfons  of  all  denominations,  viz.  Spaniards,  Indians,  and 
Negroes,  from  the  mixture  of  which  refult  various  calls  and 
colours : and  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  is  computed 
at  1460.  But  this  cenfus  is  faid  to  have  been  carelefsly 
taken,  and  that  the  returns  were  confiderably  under  the  real 
population.  The  highelt  ellimate  does  not  raife  them  above 


1.400.000  perfons,  and  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that 
it  does  not  exceed  1,300,000.  Lima  may  be  called  the 
maritime  capital  of  Peru,  and  Cuzco  the  inland  metropolis. 
The  other  cities  or  chief  towns  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru, 
are  the  bifhoprics  of  Arequipa,  Guamanga,  and  Truxillo. 
Arica  and  Oropefa  have  declined  ; nor  is  Piura  of  much 
confequence.  For  an  account  of  the  other  chief  dillridls 
and  towns,  fee  their  refpedlive  titles. 

The  revenue  of  Peru  amounts  to  near  5,000,000  of  dol- 
lars annually  ; of  which  300,000  are  remitted  to  Panama  ; 

15.000  to  the  ifle  of  Chiloe  ; and  a third  fum  to  Valdivia. 
The  clear  revenue,  after  thefe  remittances,  and  after  defray- 
ing the  expence  of  the  government  of  Peru,  does  not  exceed 

500.000  dollars  ; and  we  are  difpofed  to  regard  that  luiii 
as  the  total  revenue  which  the  king  of  Spain  derives  frorr 
this  part  of  his  dominions. 

The  commerce  of  Peru  may  be  confidered  under  three 
divilions  ; viz.  that  by  Cape  Korn,  that  with  the  ports  on 
the  Pacific,  and  that  of  the  interior  with  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces. Since  the  freedom  of  commerce  in  1778,  the  prin- 
cipal trade  of  Peru  has  been  carried  on  by  Cape  Horn.  The 
exports  and  imports  have  been  nearly  doubled  fince  the 
freedom  of  commerce  has  been  allowed,  though  feveral  rich 
provinces  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  viceroyalty. 

The  exports  of  Peru,  in  a general  view  of  them,  are  gold 
and  filver,  wine,  brandy,  fugar,  pimento,  Jefuits’  bark, 
fait.  Vicuna  wool,  coarfe  woollens,  and  fome  other  manu- 
factures of  little  value  ; and  it  receives,  in  return,  European 
goods,  live  Hock,  provifions,  tallow,  cacao,  Paraguay  tea, 
coca  leaf,  indigo,  timber,  cordage,  pitch  and  copper. 

As  luxury  of  drefs  is  the  predominant  paffion  in  Peru, 
and  efpecially  at  Lima,  filks,  fuperfine  cloths,  fine  linen, 
&c.  form  confiderable  articles  of  imports.  Iron  is  alfo 
indifpenfable  in  the  mines  and  in  agriculture.  Moll  of  the 
linens  are  from  Brittany,  with  a tew  from  other  parts  of 
France  and  Holland  ; the  cottons,  woollens,  and  filks  are 
chiefly  Spanifli.  The  annual  demand  for  rough  iron  is 
6000  hundred  weight,  befides  many  articles  of  hardware. 
Mercury,  wax,  paper,  pepper,  faffron,  medicines,  liqueurs, 
books,  glafs,  and  furniture,  form  alfo  principal  articles  of 
import. 

Lima  carries  on  a confiderable  commerce  with  various 
ports  of  the  Pacific.  The  fertile  and  opulent  kingdom  of 
Chili  fupplies  abundance  of  grain  and  fruits,  fo  that  its 
mines,  though  they  produce  annually  1,400,000  dollars,  are 
regarded  as  of  fecondary  importance  ; the  three  havens  of 
Valparaifo,  Conception,  and  Coquimbo,  furnith  convenient 
outlets  for  its  opulence.  Lima  annually  imports  from 
Chili  vegetable  products  amounting  to  more  than  1,100,000 
dollars.  AVheat  forms  the  chief  article  tent  by  Chili  to 
Peru  ; but  flaves  from  Africa,  failed  meat,  foap,  wine, 
copper,  dried  fruits,  faffron.  See.  See.  form  alfo  confiderable 
articles.  The  returns  from  Peru  are  European  goods, 
fugar,  cloths  of  home  manufadlory,  pita,  which  yields  a kind 
of  flax,  rice,  chocolate.  See.  See  Chili. 

The  ports  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  which  are  chiefly 
frequented,  are  thofe  of  Arica,  Ilo,  Iquique,  and  Quilca ; 
thefe  are  called  “ intermediate,”  and  belong  to  the  inten- 
dancy of  Arequipa,  and,  with  Pifeo,  in  the  ditlridl  of  Ica, 
form  the  whole  number  in  the  viceroyalty  to  the  S.  of 
Lima.  Towards  the  N.  are  thofe  ofChancay  and  Guacho, 
both  in  the  province  of  Lima  ; Guanchaco,  Pacafmayo, 
and  Payta,  in  the  inteildancy  of  Truxillo.  With  the 
fouthern  ports,  the  trade  is  wine,  brandy,  iron,  dried  fruits, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  &c.  ; with  the  northern,  in  wool,  cotton, 
cordovan,  rice,  chocolate,  and  faked  filh ; Lima  chiefly 
carrying  from  the  northern  ports  to  the  fouthern,  and  the 
contrary. 
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The  chief  markets  and  moil  populous  towns  are  on  the 
coaft,  Piura,  Lambayeque,  Truxillo;  and,  in  the  Sierra, 
Caxamarca,  the  royal  llation  of  the  mines  of  Chota ; and 
towards  the  S.  Ica,  Arequipa,  and  the  royal  llation  of 
Tarapaca  ; and  towards  the  interior,  Pafco,  which  is  a 
mineral  ftaticn  belonging  to  the  intendancy  of  Tarma, 
Guanacha,  Jauja,  Guancavelica,  Guamanga,  and  Cuzco. 
At  thefe  and  other  places,  as  Guarochiri,  Caxatanbo,  See. 
traders  or  agents  fell  for  the  merchants  of  Lima,  European 
goods,  liquors,  and  other  articles  fufficient  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  neighbourhood  ; and  the  returns  are  generally 
in  bullion  or  coin,  but  fometimes  in  articles  of  food  for  the 
ufe  of  the  capital.  The  trade  may  yearly  amount  to 

1.500.000  dollars  in  produdls  ; while  that  in  bullion  and 
money  may  amount  to  4,000,000. 

Upon  the  whole,  according  to  Liquanda,  cited  by  Pin- 
kerton, the  viceroyalty  lofes,  during  five  years,  in  the 
balance  of  maritime  commerce,  more  than  6,500,000,  but 
gains  a balance  with  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  of  nearly 

1.200.000  annually  ; fo  that  the  amount  being  deducled, 
the  lofs  will  be  reduced  to  about  700,000  dollars,  without 
mentioning  the  interior  commerce,  which  cannot  enter  into 
the  account. 

From  the  “ Mercuric  Peruano,”  we  learn  that  the  ex- 


ports of  Peru  to  Potofi,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Rio 
Plata,  are  valued  at  more  than  2,000,000  of  dollars  annually, 
and  the  imports  at  860,000  dollars  ; fo  that  the  balance  in 
favour  of  Peru  is  near  1,200,000,  independent  of  the  pro- 
fits on  the  carriage  of  the  goods,  which  belongs  alfo  ot 
Peru,  as  the  carriers  are  Peruvians.  Cuzco  and  Arequipa 
are  the  routes  through  which  this  trade  pafles. 

The  chief  exports  to  the  Rio  Plata  are  brandy,  wine, 
maize,  fugar,  pimento,  indigo,  and  woollens.  The  brandy 
alone  amounts  to  near  1,000,000  of  dollars.  The  woollens, 
which  are  next  in  value,  are  chiefly  made  in  Peru,  but  part 
of  them  are  brought  from  Quito.  The  provinces  of  the  Rio 
Plata  ufed  formerly  to  take  woollens,  to  a great  amount, 
from  Quito  ; but  it  is  now  found  more  economical  to  pro- 
cure thefe  articles  from  Europe  by  the  way  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  indigo  exported  from  Peru  is  previoufly  im- 
ported from  Guatimala. 

The  cliief  imports  from  the  Rio  Plata,  are  mules,  fheep, 
hams,  tallow,  wool,  coca  leaf,  paraguay  leaf,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  tin  from  Oruro  : 20,000  mules  are  imported 
annually  from  Tucuman,  for  the  fervice  of  the  mines. 

The  commerce  of  Peru,  by  fea,  with  the  other  co- 
lonies of  Spanilh  America,  will  appear  from  the  following 
tables. 


I. — Commerce  of  Callao  with’  Chili,  Guayaquil,  Panama,  and  Guatimala,  for  the  Years  1785,  1786,  I787,"i788,  and  1789. 


Impons. 

Expons. 

Balance  for  O 

llao. 

Balance  againft  t 

I'ldO. 

Chili  - - - 

5.533.775 

I 

4,686,423 

3 

847.351 

6 

Guayaquil  . - . - 

2.547.643 

I 

2,906,305 

0 

358,661 

7 

Panama  - - 

59.035 

5 

201,631 

7 

142,596 

2 

Guatimala  . . - . 

210,295 

7 

29,416 

4 

180,879 

3 

8.350.749 

6 

7,823.776 

6 

501,258 

I 

1,028,231 

I 

Annual  Average  . - - 

1,670,149 

7 

1.564.755 

3 

Annual  balance  againft  Callao 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

105,394 

4 

n. Commerce  of  Arica,  Payta,  and  other  Ports  of  Peru, 

with  the  Kingdom  of  Chili,  and  the  Ports  of  Panama 
and  Guayaquil. 


Impoits. 

Exports. 

Bal.  againft 
Peru. 

Chili  - - - 46.675 

46,675 

Panama  and  Guayaquil  350,000 

130,000 

220,000 

396.675 

130,000 

266,675 

III. — Refult  of  both. 

Annual  tradeoff 

Bal.  againft 

Exports. 

Peru. 

1 2,066,824  7 
wnth  the  other  f ^ ' 

1.694,755  4 

372,069  4 

colonies 


Forty-one  veflels,  of  different  fizes  and  deferiptions,  are 
employed  in  this  trade  ; and  all  of  them,  except  three, 
belong  to  Peru.  Their  united  tonnage  amounts  to  351,500 
quintals,  and  they  are  manned  by  1460  feamen. 

The  chief  exports  from  Peru  to  Chili  are  European  goods, 
previoufly  imported  at  Callao.  Sugar,  coarfe  woollens, 
made  in  Peru,  indigo  from  Guatimala,  fait,  cotton,  pita, 
yarn,  and  fome  other  trifling  articles.  The  imports  are 


chiefly  wheat,  copper ; Negro  Haves,  fome  of  them 
natives  of  Chili,  but  the  greater  part  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Buenos  Ayres  ; tallow,  wine,  paraguay  tea,  fait  meat, 
timber,  cordage,  and  leather.  Part  of  the  copper  is  ufed 
in  the  mint  at  Lima,  and  the  remainder,  except  a fmall 
quantity  fent  to  Guayaquil,  re-exported  to  Spain.  The 
ports  of  Chili  that  trade  with  Peru,  are  Valparaifo,  Con- 
ception, and  Coquimbo  ; but  Valparaifo  alone  carries  on 
three  times  as  much  trade  as  the  other  two.  The  timber 
is  brought  from  the  ifle  of  Chiloe. 

Three-fourths  of  the  exports  to  Guayaquil  confiil  of 
European  goods,  and  the  remaining  fourth  of  flour,  wine, 
brandy,  and  copper.  The  imports  are  chiefly  cacao  and 
timber.  There  is  alfo  imported  into  Peru,  on  account  of 
the  government,  a conliderable  quantity  of  tobacco,  the 
growth  of  Guayaquil,  which  is  afterwards  re-exported  to 
Chili ; but  this  is  not  included  in  the  preceding  tables. 

The  trade  with  Panama,  which  was  formerly  of  fuch 
magnitude,  has  declined  fince  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century, 
and  is  now  reduced  to  a fmall  importation  of  timber  and 
cacao,  and  to  the  remains  of  a Have  trade,  which  is  every 
day  diminilhing.  The  exports  from  Peru  to  Panama  are 
coarfe  woollens,  fugar,  flour,  and  brandy.  There  is  alfo  a 
remittance  of  300,000  dollars  a-year  from  the  treafury  of 
Lima,  to  pay  the  garrifon  and  civil  government  of  Panama  ; 
without  which  that  city  mull  have  fallen  to  Hill  greater 
infignificance. 

lo  Indigo 
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Indigo  is  the  principal  article  of  import  from  Guatimala; 
Small  quantities  of  logwood,  pitch,  timber,  and  cacao,  are 
alfo  imported.  The  exports,  which  are  very  trifling,  con- 
fift  chiefly  of  wine  and  woollens.  The  wines  and  brandies 
of  Peru  might  be  exported  with  advantage  to  Saji  Bias,  for 
the  confumption  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and  California  ; but 
though  permifllon  has  been  frequently  folicited  from  the 
government,  it  has  been  conftantly  refufed,  from  an  appre- 
heniion  of  interfering  with  the  trade  of  the  mother  country 
in  thefe  articles. 

The  trade  of  Peru  with  Spain  was  carried  on  by  Porto 
Bello  and  Panama  till  1748,  when  regiller  fhips  were  fub- 
ilituted  for  galleons,  and  the  voyage  by  Cape  Horn,  for 
the  circuitous  route  formerly  in  ufe.  It  is  amufing  to  con- 
fldcr  the  progrefs  made  fince  that  time  in  the  art  of  navi- 

fation.  The  firft  Spanilh  veffels  which  failed  by  Cape 
lorn,  were  infured  againft  fea  rilk  at  Cadiz,  at  the  exor- 
bitant rate  of  20  per  cent,  of  their  value  ; but  the  veflels 
which  perform  the  fame  voyage  at  prefent  are  infured  for 
two.  The  regifter  fhips,  though  liable  to  objeftions,  were 
preferable  in  every  refpedf  to  the  galleons.  They  fliortened 
the  intercourfe  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony, 
and  leffened  the  expence  attending  it.  By  affording  quicker 
returns,  they  led  to  more  frequent  adventures ; and  by 
meeting  more  effedlually  the  demand,  they  diminiflied  the 
inducements  to  contraband.  But  the  trade  was  ffill  clogged 
and  impeded  with  much  ufelefs  expence  and  unneceffary 
delay,  and  fubjedled  to  an  arbitrary  licence,  which  was 
withheld  or  burdened  with  reffridfions  at  the  caprice  of 
the  minifter. 

The  regiller  fhips  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  trade 
of  Peru  with  the  mother  country,  till  the  war  for  American 
independence,  during  which  there  was  little  intercourfe  be- 
tween Spain  and  this  diftant  colony.  At  the  peace  of  1783, 
the  fyftem  of  free  trade,  the  order  for  which  had  been  ifl'ued 
at  Madrid  fome  years  before,  began  to  be  carried  into  effedl 


in  the  South  Sea.  According  to  this  fyftem,  the  moff 
wife  and  liberal  which  Spain  has  ever  laid  down  for  her 
colonies,  an  unlimited  intercourfe,  without  licences  or  oth&r 
reftridlions,  is  permitted  between  certain  ports  of  Spain 
and  certain  ports  of  Spanilh  America  ; and  among  the  pri- 
vileged ports  of  America,  are  Callao  and  Arica,  both 
lituated  in  Peru. 

The  refult  of  thefe  innovations  has  been  highly  favour- 
able to  Peru.  Its  inhabitants  enjoy  foreign  luxuries  and 
conveniences  at  a cheaper  rate,  and  in  greater  abundance 
than  before ; while  their  indullry  has  been  excited,  the 
value  of  their  exports  increafed,  and  the  produce  of  their 
mines  nearly  doubled.  Nor  has  the  change  of  fyltem  been 
Icfs  beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  though  fome  indi- 
viduals have  fuffered  by  it.  From  1714  to  1739,  a period 
of  twenty-five  years,  the  whole  exports  to  Spain  from  Peru, 
Chili,  the  Rio  Plata,  and  Santa  Fe,  did  not  exceed 
34,000,000  of  dollars.  But  at  prefent,  the  exports  from 
Peru  and  Chili  alone,  exceed  6,000,000  annually  ; and  the 
imports  from  Europe  have  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion. 
For  foiTie  years,  indeed,  after  the  opening  of  the  free  trade, 
the  merchants  of  the  mother  country,  ignorant  of  the  real 
ffate  and  refources  of  Peru,  poured  into  that  country  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  its  effedlive  demand  re- 
quired, or  enabled  it  to  confume  ; and  by  the  confequent 
want  of  fale,  and  depreciation  of  thefe  goods,  the  importers 
paid  dearly  for  their  ralhnefs.  But  though  fome  merchants 
fuffered  by  their  over-fpeculation,  the  manufadlures  of  the 
mother  country  were  benefited  by  it  ; and  with  regard  to 
Peru,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fhew  how  the  abundance  and 
low  price  of  goods  could  be  injurious  to  the  confumer. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fpirit  of  indullry  has  been  awakened  iii 
that  kingdom,  by  the  fight  of  luxuries  and  accommodations,, 
formerly  unknown  to  its  inhabitants,  or  placed  beyond  their 
reach  ; and  the  increafe  of  its  exports  fince  the  free  trade, 
is  the  furell  proof  of  its  growing  profperity. 


Tables  of  the  Commerce  of  Peru  with  the  Mother  Country. 


I. — Imports  of  Lima  from  Spain  in  the  Years  1785,  1786,  1787,  1788,  and  1789. 


National  Goods. 

Foreign  Goods. 

Prime  Coll  when  exported. 

Coit,  wilh  Dutie.saml 
other  Expences  to 
Lima. 

In  the  year  1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

Total,  according  to") 
the  Cullom-houfe  > 
entry  - j 

Addition  of  22  per  1 
cent.  J 

Total 

Annual  average 

1,932,040  o| 
5>ii3>389  5i 
3,225,167  3| 

1,298,250  7-1 

1,007,663  7i 

3,106,056  2f 
6,358,901  5 

2,426,581  6f 
995>o55 
1,216,855  3^ 

5,038,096  3I 
11,472,221  2f 
5,651,749  2 

2,293,306  5f 
2,224,517  2j 

6.965,231  3f 
14.734.084  4i 
7.257.741  6i 
2.940.992  7f 
2,856,965  of 

12,576,510  of 
2,727,064  I 

14,103,450  7! 

2,990,428  5 

26,679,960  7f 
5,717,492  6 

34.755.015 

7.344.297  7 • 

i5’3°3»574 

i7>093>^79  43 

32.397.453  5f 

42.099.313  6| 

3,060,714  6| 

3,418,775  7l 

6.479.490  si 

8,419,862  6g 

In  this  table  are  included  imports  from  China  by  the 
Philippine  Company  to  the  value  of  421,120  dollars  ; and 
imports  of  European  goods  from  other  ports  of  America 
to  the  value  of  270,237  dollars  \ reals. 

The  addition  of  22  per  cent,  to  the  official  value,  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  official  value. 


The  freightage,  infurance,  duties,  and  other  expences, 
from  the  time  the  goods  leave  the  wharf,  when  they  are 
embarked  in  Spain,  till  they  are  warehoufed  at  Lima,  are 
eftimated  at  28  dollars  3|-  reals  per  cent,  on  all  goods  fent 
round  Cape  Horn.  A feparate  charge  is  made  for  the 
goods  from  China,  and  from  the  American  ports. 


The 
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The  European  goods  in  greateft  requeft  in  Peru  are,  ordinary  linen,  and  for  the  inferior  forts  of  cloth  and 
filks,  fuperfine  cloth,  lace,  fine  linen,  and  other  articles  of  woollens.  Cutlery,  and  all  inftruments  of  iron,  are  alfo  in 
luxury  and  (how.  There  is  alfo  a confiderable  demand  for  great  requeft. 


II. — Exports  from  Lima  to  Spain  in  the  fame  Period.^ 


Coin  and  BuiUon. 

Produce. 

Total. 

Total,  with  Coft  ami  g 
Duties,  to  Spain.  , | 

In  the  year  1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

Total 

Annual  Average 

7,144,325  zl 
8,285,659  7| 

4,518,246  3^ 

5>463>973  if 
2,449,495 

733»587  4 
882,807  I 
906,022  0 

579,160  2 

523,080  0 

7,877,912  6\ 

9,168,467  o| 
5,424,268  3* 

6.043,133  0^ 

2.972,575 

8,823,115  6j 
10,369,502  3| 

6,503,961  2\ 

6,798.374  0^- 

3,484,386  zl 

27,861,700  4I 

3,624,656  7 

31,486,357  32 

35»979,399  6^ 

5,572,340  I 

724>93i  3 

6,297,271  4 

7.i95>879  7f 

In  this  table  is  included  the  fum  of  2,790^000  dollars 
exported  to  Afia  by  the  Philippine  Company. 

Silver  brought  from  Lima  to  Spain,  cofts,  in  freightage, 
infurance,  and  duties,  <)^per  cent.  ; and  gold  2^  per  cent. 

The  articles  of  produce  are  chiefly  Jefuits’  bark.  Vicuna 
wool,  copper  from  Chili,  cacao  from  Guayaquil,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  cotton. 


III. — Commerce  of  Peru  with  Spain,  from  1775  to  1779, 
compared  with  the  Commerce  between  the  fame  Coun- 
tries, from  1785  to  1789. 

Imports.  Exports. 


From  1775  to  1779 
From  1785  to  1789 

Total  for  ten  years 


23,838,183  4| 
42,099,313  6f 


65»937.497  3? 


21,302,385  2 
35’979>339 


57,281,725  of 


Excefs  of  the  2d  period  | 
above  the  ill 


j 18,261,130  2f  14,676,954  4f 


It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  during  the  firft  of  thefe 
periods,  Potofi,  and  the  other  provinces  now  annexed  to  the 
Rio  Plata,  formed  part  of  the  vieeroyalty  of  Peru ; and 
that,  by  the  feparation  of  thefe  provinces,  Peru,  during  the 
fecond  period,  contained  only  49  or  51  diftrifts,  inftead  of 
74,  of  which  it  was  formerly  compofed. 

But,  to  form  a juft  eftimate  of  the  commerce  of  Peru,  we 
mull  take  Buenos  Ayres  into  the  account,  and  confider 
thefe  two  countries,  and  Chili,  as  part  of  the  fame  com- 
mercial fyftem.  It  will  then  more  fully  appear,  how  fmall 
are  the  means,  and  limited  the  refources,  of  thefe  extenfive 
colonies,  and  what  falfe  and  exaggerated  notions  have  been 
circulated  in  this  country  with  regard  to  them. 

View  of  the  Refources  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  Rio  Plata, 
for  maintaining  Foreign  Commerce. 

Dollars. 

Annual  coinage  of  Lima,  from  1790  to  1794  5?593’5^3  ° 
Coinage  of  Potofi  in  1791  ...  4,365,175  o 

Annual  coinage  of  Santiago  of  Chili,  efti- 

mated  at  - - - - - 1,400,000  o 

Annual  export  of  produce  from  Callao,  from 

1785  to  1789  - ■-  - - 724»93^  3 

Export  of  produce  from  Buenos  Ayres  in 

1796 1,328,840  o 


13,412,459  3 


It  appears  from  this  ftatement,  that  the  effeftive  demand 
of  thefe  countries  for  foreign  commodities,  does  not  exceed, 
at  prefent,  3,000,000  fterlmg  annually.  It  is  true,  that 
with  a better  government,  and  a more  liberal  fyftem  of 
commercial  regulations,  thefe  refources  might  be  greatly 
augmented,  but  fuch  improvements  are  in  general  the  work 
of  time,  and  in  South  America,  many  difficulties  muft  firft 
be  furmounted.  The  population  of  the  country  is  wonder- 
fully fmall,  fcattered  over  an  immenfe  furface,  and  compofed 
of  calls  which  mutually  hate  and  diftpuft  each  other.  The 
Indians,  who  are  the  moll  numerous  clafs,  prefer  a life  of 
indolence  and  apathy,  to  enjoyments  that  muft  be  purchafed 
with  labour.  Among  the  other  calls,  emancipation  from 
the  mother  country  would  be  the  fignal  of  difcord  and 
political  difcuffions  the  moll  adverfe,  during  their  con- 
tinuance, to  the  progrefs  of  opulence,  and  the  Heady  exer- 
tions of  induftry.  Some  improvement  might  be  expedted 
in  the  mines.  The  labour  of  extradling  the  ore  might  be 
abridged  by  machinery,  and  the  procelfes  for  reducing  it 
meliorated  by  more  fl<ilful  applications  of  chemiftry.  But 
the  fcarcity  of  hands  would  prevent  any  great  incfeafe  in 
the  produdlivenefs  of  the  mines  ; and  a feparation  from 
the  mother  country,  by  increafing  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a fupply  of  quickfilver,  might  render  them  even  lefs 
productive  than  they  are  at  prefent.  The  mines  of  quick- 
filver in  China  are  faid,  within  thefe  few  years,  to  have 
been  exhaulled.  None  could  be  expedled  from  Europe, 
in  the  prefent  Hate  of  that  quarter  of  the  world.  No 
refource  would  then  remain  but  to  repair  the  works  at 
Huacavelica,  and  extradl  from  it  quickfilver  for  the  other 
mines,  without  which,  the  greater  part  of  them  muft  be 
abandoned. 

In  fame  branches  of  produce,  it  is  true,  the  exports  from 
this  part  of  America  might  be  inftantly  augmented.  The 
exports  of  hides,  tallow,  and  faked  provifions  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  might  be  greatly  increafed.  Copper,  the  value  of 
which  is  rifing  every  day  at  home,  might  be  procured,  in 
great  abundance,  from  Chili  and  the  Rio  Plata.  Valuable 
firs  might  be  obtained  in  great  numbers  from  the  Andes  ; 
and  in  this  fpecies  of  induftry  the  Indians,  like  their  North 
American  brethren,  would  more  readily  engage  them  in 
more  fettled  occupations.  Flax  and  hemp  of  the  very  belt 
quality  are  raifed  in  Chili ; and  if  greater  care  were  taken 
to  gather  the  cotton  of  Peru,  and  more  attention  beftowed 
on  the  art  of  packing,  both  that  article,  and  the  wool  of  the 
fame  country,  might  be  fent  to  Europe  at  a price  that 
could  not  exclude  them  from  the  market.  Cacao,  coffee, 

dye- 
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•siye-ftiiffs,  and  medical  drugs,  might  alfo  be  exported  in 
greater  quantity. 

The  viceroyalty  of  Peru  lias  peculiarities  of  climate, 
W'hich  are  owing  to  its  ilngular  form.  The  mountains  that 
are  extended  on  the  weftern  fide  of  South  America  occafion 
a divifion  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  maritime  plains  or 
vallies,  the  mountains  themfelves,  and  the  high  table  land 
or  upland  plain,  between  the  ridges  of  the  Andes.  Where 
we  ihould  be  led  by  theory  to  expedd  perpetual  rain  from 
the  influence  of  the  tropical  fun,  in  the  lower  part  of  Peru, 
on  the  contrary,  rain  is  almofl:  unknown  ; and  it  has  been 
aflerted,  that  in  the  part  between  5'  and  15  rain  has  never 
been  known  to  fall.  The  chain  of  the  Andes,  at  a mean 
height  of  14,000  feet  above  the  fea,  arrefts  the  clouds,  ex- 
cept during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March, 
when  the  fummits  are  covered  with  fnow.  Thefe  clouds 
difi’olve  on  the  mountains  in  rain  and  vapours,  accompanied 
with  lightning  and  tremendous  thunder.  In  the  provinces 
unvifited  by  rain,  the  wind  may  be  faid  to  blow  conftantly 
from  the  fouth,  along  the  courfe  of  the  Andes,  correfpond- 
ing  with  our  north  wind,  which  is  generally  dry  ; the  cold 
of  the  antarftic  pole  being  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the 
ardtic.  Vegetation  is  fupported  by  liberal  dew  throughout 
this  region,  computed  at  a length  of  10°  of  latitude,  or 
600  geog.  miles,  while  the  breadth  may  be  from  12  to  15 
leagues.  Bouguer  obferves,  that  from  the  gulf  of  Guaya- 
quil to  the  defert  of  Atacama,  a fpace  of  400  leagues,  rain 
is  unknown  ; and  the  houfes  at  Arica,  like  thofe  of  Lima, 
may  be  laid  to  have  no  roofs,  being  only  covered  with  mats, 
and  a light  fprinkling  of  afhes  to  abforb  the  dew  of  the 
night.  The  high  table  land,  called  the  “ Sierra,”  or  High 
Peru,  prefents  a more  fertile  afpeft,  and  from  its  height  of 
10,000  feet  above  the  fea  enjoys  a different  climate.  While 
the  low  lands  are  rather  fandy  and  barren,  except  along  the 
courfe  of  the  rivers,  the  uplands  may  be  faid  to  enjoy  a per- 
petual fpring,  united  with  a perpetual  autumn.  The  height 
of  the  mountains  invefts  them  with  perpetual  winter. 

In  Low  Peru,  as  that  part  of  the  country  is  called  which 
lies  between  the  Cordillera  of  the  coaft  (thus  diftinguilhing 
it  from  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes)  and  the  Ihore,  the  foil 
13  dry  and  has  no  rain  ; and,  therefore,  the  only  fpots  ca- 
pable of  cultivation  are  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
places  fufceptible  of  being  artificially  irrigated.  The 
Sierra,  or  High  Peru,  though  at  its  greateff  elevation  it 
confilts  of  barren  mountains  and  rocks,  is  interfefted  with 
fertile  and  cultivated  vallies.  Its  climate,  though  variable, 
is  not  infalubrious,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  longevity  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  climate  of  Lima,  under  the  want  of 
rain,  is  remarkable  for  the  inconfiderable  variations  of  its 
temperature.  The  thermometer  at  noon  is  never  obferved 
in  winter  below  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  feldom  rifes  in  fummer 
above  85  . The  hotteft  day  ever  known  at  Lima  was  in 
February  1791,  when  the  thermometer  rofe  to  96  . 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  firff  objedf  of  attention 
in  Peru  ought  to  be,  not  its  agriculture,  but  the  improve- 
ment of  its  mines,  and  the  amelioration  of  its  roads  and  in- 
ternal communications.  In  proportion  as  a m.arket  is  opened 
for  its  produdtions,  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants  will  be 
turned  towards  agriculture  ; and  without  fuch  inducement, 
it  is  fruitlefs  for  the  government  to  attempt  forcing  their  in- 
duffry  into  that  channel.  So  languid  and  backward  is  the 
agriculture  of  Peru  at  prefent,  that  Lima,  and  many  other 
towns  upon  the  coall,  depend  on  Chili  for  their  provifions. 
This  has  been  the  cafe  ever  fince  the  earthquake  of  1693, 
v/hich  was  followed  by  fuch  llerility  of  the  va.ilies  of  Low 
Peru,  that  the  people  ceafed  in  many  places  to  cultivate 
them ; and  though  the  country  has  fince  recovered}  in  a 


great  meafure,  its  former  fertility,  it  ftill  remains  unculti- 
vated, and  the  maritime  places  continue  to  be  fupplied  with 
provifions  by  importation. 

Deferts  of  20,  30,  or  40  leagues  in  extent  occur  in  every 
part  of  the  coaft  from  Tumbez  to  Atacama.  The  im- 
menfe  forefts  which  clothe  the  maritime  plains  indicate 
that  the  population  has  been  always  fcanty.  Thefe  forefts 
confift  of  acacias,  mangle  trees,  brooms  and  ferns  in  pro- 
digious variety,  with  tall  aloes,  and  other  fucculent  plants. 
Here  we  find  the  ferula  or  gigantic  fennel,  cedars  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  cotton  trees,  many  forts  of  ebony,  and  other 
woods.  The  talleft  tree  is  the  “ maria,”  ufed  for  mails  ; 
and  of  the  palm  trees  there  are  ten  or  twelve  kinds.  At 
the  diltance  of  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  coaft  the 
trees  increafe  in  fize,  and  are  often  clothed  with  parafitical 
plants.  On  palling  the  firlt  chain  of  the  Andes,  the  tra- 
veller finds  the  new  region  already  deferibed,  and  the  face 
of  the  country  as  different  as  the  climate. 

As  to  the  botany  of  this  country,  we  know  from  the  re- 
ports of  travellers  and  navigators,  that  the  vicinity  of  the 
coaft  produces  many  of  the  tropical  plants  and  vegetables, 
fuch  as  the  cabbage-palm,  the  cocoa  nut,  the  chocolate  nut, 
the  cotton  fhrub,  the  pine  apple,  the  canna,  amomum, 
turmeric,  plantain,  and  fugar  cane  ; and,  in  the  more  tem- 
perate climate  of  the  high  plains,  and  upon  the  iides  of  the 
Andes,  it  is  natural  to  expedt  more  hardy  plants.  The 
beft  and  the  moil  interefting  of  thefe  are  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
cichona.  Here  are  alfo  found  the  cardana  alliodora,  which 
is  a large  timber  trecj  whofe  leaves  and  freih  wood  emit  a 
fmell  of  garlic ; and  the  coffea  racemofa.  Around  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lima,  the  large -flowered  jeflamine  and 
datura  arborea  diffufe  their  evening  fragrance.  Among  the 
Peruvian  natives  are  reckoned  no  fewer  than  twenty-four 
fpecies  of  pepper,  and  five  or  fix  of  capficum,  befides  feveral 
efculent  kinds  of  folanum.  Tobacco  and  jalap  abound  in 
the  groves  at  the  feet  of  the  Andes,  and  many  of  the  orna- 
mental flowers  of  our  Englifli  gardens  and  green-houfes  owe 
their  origin  to  thefe  countries. 

The  zoology  of  Peru  is  little  different  from  that  of  La 
Plata;  which  fee. 

In  exploring  the  mineralogy  of  the  Peruvian  viceroyalty, 
it  is  found  that,  from  the  extreme  province  of  Piura  in  the 
north  to  that  of  Canes  and  Candies  in  the  fouth,  gold  and 
filver  follow  the  grand  chain  of  the  Alps  ; and  though  this 
country  has  loft  Potofi  and  the  fouthern  provinces,  which 
have  been  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  the 
amount  of  the  coinage  of  Lima  exceeds  that  of  Potofi.  In 
Piura,  at  Kayabaca,  muriate  of  copper  has  been  found ; 
and  in  the  village  called  Amatape,  16  leagues  from  the 
town  of  Piura,  is  a celebrated  mine  of  pitch  or  bitumen  ; 
and  another  mine  has  been  more  recently  difeovered,  at  the 
point  of  St  Helena,  in  the  jurifdidtion  of  Guayaquil. 

From  the  Mercurio  Peruviano,  cited  by  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
we  deduce  an  account  of  the  chief  mines,  with  the  names  of 
the  new  intendancies,  the  molt  modern  divifion  of  the  vice- 
royalty, in  which  they  are  found.  In  the  intendancy  of 
Lima,  with  its  dependency  of  Guarachhi,  there  are  four 
mines  of  gold,  1310!  filver,  one  of  quickfilver,  and  four  of 
copper  ; all  of  which  were  wrought  in  1791,  when  this  enu- 
meration was  -taken.  In  the  intendancy  of  Tarma,  with  its 
dependencies  of  Pafco  and  Huallanca,  227  mines  of  filver 
were  nflually  wrought,  2 1 being  neglebled  ; and  here  were 
two  lead  mines,  which  furniflied  an  abundant  fupply  of  this 
metal.  In  the  intendancy  of  Truxillo,  with  its  dependency 
of  ChoLi,  two  of  three  gold  mines,  and  34  filver  mines  were 
worked,  and  161  were  abandoned.  In  the  intendancy  of 
Ctiatnangc,  with  its  dependency  of  Lucarios,  60  mines  of 
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gx)ld,  102  of  filver,  and  one  of  quickfilver,  were  wrought ; 
three  mines  of  the  firll  metal  and  63  of  the  fecond  having 
been  abandoned.  In  the  intendancy  of  Cuzco,  with  its  de- 
pendency of  Curahuaji,  19  mines  of  filver  were  wrought. 
In  the  intendancy  of  jlrequipa,  with  its  dependency  of  Cail- 
loma,  one  mine  of  gold,  and  71  mines  of  filver  were 
wrought ; four  of  the  former  metal  and  28  of  the  latter 
having  been  abandoned.  In  the  intendancy  of  Guantajaya, 
with  its  dependency  of  Tacna,  one  mine  of  gold,  and  20 
mines  of  filver  were  wrought  ; 19  of  the  former  metal  and 
alfo  30  of  filver  having  been  abandoned.  In  the  intendancy 
of  Guancavelica,  with  its  dependencies  of  Cajlrovirayna  and 
Urea,  one  mine  of  gold,  80  mines  of  filver,  two  of  quick- 
filver, and  ten  of  lead,  were  wrought ; two  of  gold  and 
215  of  filver  having  been  abandoned.  It  is  obferved,  that 
during  a fpace  of  ten  years,  from  the  commencement  of 
1 780  to  the  end  of  1789,  the  above  mines  yielded  35,359 
marks  of  gold,  22  carats  fine  ; and  3,739,763  marks  of 
filver.  In  the  year  1790,  the  filver  mines  yielded  412,117 
marks  of  that  metal;  being  an  excefs  of  38,147  marks  over 
the  average  produce  of  the  ten  antecedent  years.  If  we 
eftimate  the  mark  of  gold  at  1 25  piaftres,  and  that  of  filver 
at  eight  piaftres,  the  whole  amount,  in  fterling  money,  of 
the  produce  of  the  mines,  during  the  above  ten  years,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  7,703,545/.  Among  the  mines  of 
Peru  the  moft  celebrated  feem  to  be  thofe  of  Cailloma, 
Pafco,  Piedra-Parada,  and  Chota. 

Peru  produces  a great  number  and  variety  of  other  mine- 
rals ; fuch  as  bafalt,  the  Hone  of  the  Incas,  which  is  a com- 
padf  marcafite  capable  of  a high  polifli,  the  piedra  dal 
gulinazo,  or  obfidian,  rock  fait,  befides  curious  ftones  of 
various  colours.  Ulloa’s  Voyage.  Pinkerton’s  Geography, 
vol.  iii.  Mercuro  Peruano.  Edinb.  Rev.,  No.  18. 

Peru,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Clinton  county.  New 
York,  on  the  weft  fide  of  lake  Champlain  ; incorporated  in 
T791,  and  containing  1347  inhabitants. 

Peru,  Baljam  of.  See  Balsam. 

PERVENCHERES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Mortagne.  The  place  contains  771,  and 
the  canton  9728  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  190  kilio- 
metres,  in  14  communes. 

PERUGIA,  anciently  Perujin,  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
and  diftinguiihed  cities  of  Etruria.  The  era  of  its  founda- 
tion long  preceded  that  of  Rome,  and,  like  the  origin  of 
“ Clufium,  Cortona,”  &c.  is  almoft  loft  in  diftance  of  time. 
In  conjunction  with  all  the  other  Etrurian  ftates,  it  long  re- 
filled the  Romans  ; and  when  fubjeCled,  or  rather  recon- 
ciled to  them,  it  became  a faithful  and  courageous  ally.  It 
defied  the  power  of  Hannibal,  and  flourifhed  in  peace  and 
opulence  till  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  when  unfortunately  it 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Lucius  Antonius,  uncle  of  the 
triumvir,  and  under  his  command  (hut  its  gates  againft 
Auguftus,  who  took  it,  and,  as  it  is  aft’erted,  wilhed  to 
fpare  it ; but  one  of  its  principal  citizens  fetting  fire  to  his 
own  houfe,  which  he  intended  as  a funeral  pile  for  himfelf 
and  his  family,  the  flames  communicated  to  the  neighbour- 
ing buildings,  and  fpreading  rapidly,  reduced  the  city  to 
afhes.  Perugia,  however,  rofe  immediately  from  its  ruinsi; 
and,  on  its  reftoration,  by  a ftrange  inconfiftency,  chofe 
for  its  patron  Vulcan,  a divinity  to  whom  it  feems  to  have 
had  very  few  obligations,  as  the  god  had  fpared  his  own 
temple  only  in  the  general  conflagration.  In  the  Gothic 
war  it  difplayed  much  fpirit,  and  ftood  a fiege  of  feven 
years  againft  thefe  barbarians.  It  afterwards,  with  the 
whole  Roman  Hate,  fubmitted  to  the  pope  ; and,  with  fome 


intervals  of  turbulent  independence,  has  remained  ever  fince 
attached  to  the  Roman  fee. 

Perugia  is  now  a large,  clean,  well-built,  and  well-inha- 
bited city.  Seated  on  the  fummit  of  a mountain,  it  com- 
mands from  its  ramparts,  and  particularly  from  its  citadel, 
an  extenfive  view  over  a vail  range  of  country,  fertile,  co- 
vered with  hill  and  dale,  and  enlivened  with  villages  and 
towns.  There  are  many  churches,  convents,  and  palaces 
in  this  city,  moft  of  which  were  adorned  with  the  paintings 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  the  mailer  of  Raffaello  : of  thefe  the 
French  carried  off  a confiderable  number,  and  defaced 
others,  particularly  fuch  as  were  painted  on  walls,  and  could 
not  be  removed.  The  cathedral  is  in  itfelf  a very  indif- 
ferent edifice,  and  its  deformity  is  increafed  by  the  bad  tafte 
that  feems  to  have  prevailed  in  its  repair  and  decorations. 
Several  other  churches  merit  attention,  particularly  that  of 
St.'  Pietro,  belonging  to  a Benediftine  abbey : it  is  fup- 
ported  by  eighteen  pillars  of  fine  marble,  and  adorned  with 
an  altar  of  the  fame  materials,  very  rich  and  well  dif- 
pofed.  Perugia  has  an  univerfity  fupplied  with  able  pro- 
feffors,  and  feveral  academies,  all  of  which  can  boall  of 
illuftrious  names  ; and  it  is  upon  the  whole  an  interefting 
city,  capable  of  entertaining  the  curious  and  inquifitive  tra- 
veller for  feveral  days  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Florence.  N.  lat. 
43 ' 6.  E.  long.  12^  17  . 

PERUGIANO,  a province  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the  eafl  by  Umbria,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Orvietan,  and  on  the  weft  by  Tufeany  ; its 
greateft  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  and  alfo  from  eall  to 
weft,  being  28  miles.  It  is  crofled  from  north  to  fouth  by 
the  Tiber,  and  in  it  is  a large  lake,  abounding  in  fifh,  called 
“ Lacus  Thrafimenus,”  near  which  Flaminius  was  defwated 
by  Hannibal.  The  country  is  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
corn  and  wine.  Its  capital  is  Perugia ; which  fee. 

PERUGINO,  Pietro,  in  Biography,  whofe  real  name 
was  Pietro  Vanucci,  was  born  at  Perugia  in  1446,  of  parents 
very  low  in  ftation,  but  who  finding  in  their  fon  an  inclina- 
tion to  painting  indulged  it,  and  placed  him  with  an  artill 
for  inftruftion,  under  whofe  tuition  he  eagerly  exerted  him- 
felf, and  acquired  by  his  indullry  a degree  of  power  very 
confiderable  among  the  earlier  pra6litioners  of  the  art. 

He  advanced  Hill  more  with  the  affiilance  of  Andrea  Ver- 
rochio,  and  his  talents  were  repaid  with  very  great  refpedl, 
particularly  for  a pifture  he  painted  of  St.  Jerome  devoutly 
praying  before  a crucifix,  which  fo  railed  his  reputation, 
that  his  works  were  eagerly  fought  for  through  all  the 
fouth  of  Europe. 

Though  Perugino  thus  obtained  diftindlion  as  a painter, 
and  very  honourable  employment,  having  confiderably  im- 
proved upon  the  ftyle  of  his  mafters ; yet  he  was  very  far 
indeed  from  fuccefsful  rivalry  with  the  powers  of  Maffaccio. 
He  was  dry  and  hard  in  defign,  and  too  laborioufly  minute 
in  finifhing.  His  greateft  glory  arifes  from  having  been  the 
firll  inftrudlor  of  Raffaello  ; but  his  pupil,  as  foon  as  he  be- 
held the  grander  ftyle  of  Michael  Angelo,  L.  da  Vinci,  and 
Fra.  Bartolomeo,  burft  the  bonds  of  the  meaner  ftyle  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  left  his  mafter  at  a very 
humble  diftance. 

The  moft  capital  work  of  Pietro  Perugino  in  oil  colour, 
is  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Perugia.  It  is  an  altar 
piece,  and  the  fubjedl  is  the  afeenfion  of  our  Saviour,  with 
the  difciples  obferving  and  adoring.  He  died  in  1524, 
aged  78. 

PERVIGILIA,  in  Antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to 
nodlurnal  feftivals,  celebrated  in  honour  of  feveral  deities, 
as  Ceres,  Venus,  Fortune,  &c.  They  were  fo  called  be- 
caufe  the  nights  were  fpent  in  waking. 
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PERVIGILIUM,  in  Medicine,  exceffive  waking,  or 
watching. 

PERVINCA,  in  Botany,  See  ViNCA. 

PERUIPE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  iS'"  20'. 

PERVISE,  or  Parvise,  a term  in  our  old  Law  Boohs, 
fignifying,  according  to  Selden  in  his  notes  on  Fortefcue,  an 
afternoon’s  exercife,  or  moot,  which  the  pleaders  held  for 
the  inftruftion  of  the  younger  Itudents  ; bearing  originally 
tile  fame  name  with  the  parvifiae  in  Oxford.  See  Moot. 

Mr.,  Somner  fays,  that  pervife  figniiies  palatii  atrium,  vel 
area  ilia  a fronte  only  IVeJhnonaJlericnJis,  hodie,  the  Palace- 
yard ; and  Spelman  thinks,  that  the  lawyers  turned  thither 
to  meet  their  clients,  not  to  hold  moots. 

PERULA,  in  Botany,  fo  altered  by  Schreber,  from 
Pera,  the  name  given  by  Mutis,  which  alludes  to  the  form 
of  the  capfule,  refembling  a little  bag  or  fatchel.  Schreb. 
Gen.  703.  Mart.  Mill.  Ditf.  v.  3.  (Pera;  Mutis  in 
Stockh.  Tranf.  for  1784.  299.) — Clafs  and  order,  Dloecla 
Polyandrla.  Nat.  Ord.  Prlcocca,  Linn.  Euphorhhr,  Juif. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  two  minute,  oppofite, 
oblong,  rather  concave,  fpreading  leaves,  the  iippermoil  of 
which  is  twice  the  largeif.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  concave, 
hemifpherical,  dependent ; heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe ; fcarcely 
emarginate  at  the  fummit.  Neftary  of  feveral  fmall,  many- 
cleft,  fomewhat  plaited,  eredf  membranes,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle  between  the  two  rows  of  Itamens.  Siam,  Fila- 
ments numerous,  (from  24  to  30,)  difpofed  tranfverfely  in 
a double  row,  thickifh,  ereft,  the  height  of  the  neftary  ; 
anthers  thickifli,  quadrangular,  oblong,  obtufe,  ereft,  rifing 
above  the  nedfaryi  Pijh  Germens  four,  barren,  minute, 
nearly  globular,  placed  on  very  Ihort  ftalks  at  the  angles  of  the 
receptacl'e  above  the  nediai-y ; llyle  very  Ihort,  eredf  ; ftigmas 
three,  in  minute  peltate  fegments,  wdth  prominent  points. 

Female,  on  a feparate  tree.  Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male, 
deciduous.  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Nedfary  as  in  the  male, 
but  its  membranes  are  approximated,  fomewhat  inflated,  oc- 
cupying all  the  dilk  of  the  receptacle.  P'^.  Germens  four, 
fertile,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  as  in  the  male,  but  rather 
larger,  on  Ihort  Italks ; ftyle  to  each  eredf , fhort,  triangular ; 
lligmas  as  in  the  male.  Peru.  Capfule  obovate,  flightly 
triangular,  hanging  out  of  the  flower  on  its  own  elongated 
ftalk,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves  ; the  valves  cloven,  and 
finally  divided  to  the  very  bottom.  Seeds  folitary,  obovate, 
abrupt,  fmooth,  fmall. 

Obf.  Mutis  fufpedts  that  what  he  has  called  calyx,  may 
be  bradleas.  In  this  we  readily  concur.  We  would  alfo 
call  his  corolla  the  calyx,  concerning  which  point,  if  we  are 
right  as  to  the  natural  order,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
part  in  quellion  is,  according  to  him,  globofe  before  its  ex- 
panfion,  with  a longitudinal  future,  by  the  burfting  of  which 
the  original  or  proper  orifice  becomes  trahfverfe,  the  recep- 
tacle projedts  almoft  out  - of  this  corolla  (or  calyx),  the 
flower  becoming  pendulous  from  the  flightly  drooping  fum- 
mit of  the  incurved  flower-ftalk.  Under  this  view  of  the 
fubjedt,  we  propofe  the  following. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  concave,  of  one  leaf.  Petals  none. 
Nedlary  a plaited  membrane.  Anthers  quadrangular.  Ample. 
Germens  four,  abortive. 

Female,  Calyx  concave,  of  one  leaf.  Petals  none.  Nec- 
tary a plaited  membrane.  Capfule  ftalked,  obovate,  of 
three  cells  and  three  valves.  Seeds  folitary. 

I.  P.  arhorea.  (Pera  arborea ; Mutis  as  above,  t.  8.) 
—Native  of  New  Granada,  about  Mariquita,  where  it  was 
found  by  Mutis.  Martyn. 

Our  copy  of  the  Stockholm  Tranfaclions  being  in  thi"s 
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part  defective,  we  have  feen  no  figure  of  this  plant,  001“ 
have  we  any  fpecimen. 

PERUVIAN  Bark.  See  Cortex  Peruvianus. 

Peruvian  Emerald.  See  Emerald. 

Peruvian  Majlic  Tree.  See  Schinus. 

PERUWEI..Z,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jemmappe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  dillridt  of  Tournay.  The  place  contains  5302,  and  the 
canton  14,962  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  107)  kiliome- 
tres,  in  14  communes. 

PERUZZI,  Baldassare,  *ln  Biography,  rvas  born  at 
Accajano,  in  the  territory  of  Sienna,  in  I4'8i,  in  poor  and 
diltreifed  circumflances ; his  father  having  been  reduced 
from  a Rate  of  comparative  affluence,  by  the  civil  wars 
which  ravaged  Florence  and  its  territoi'y.  Baldaflare  ex- 
hibited his  genius  at  a very  early  age  ; firft  by  imitation  of 
the  works  of  others,  and  afterwards  by  original  produdtions 
in  the  city  of  Volterra,  where  his  family  refided.  Thence 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  placed  himfelf  with  the  father  of  Ma- 
turino ; and  becoming  confpicuous  for  ability,  w^as  at  length 
employed  by  pope  Alexander  VI,,  and  alfo  in  many 
churches  and  convents  in  that  city,  in  wdiich  he  produced 
piftures  jullly  entitled  to  exalted,  praife. 

Together  with  painting,  he  Itudied  archkefture  ; and 
pradfifed  it  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  He  was  alfo  re- 
nowmed  for  his  knowdedge  of  perfpedtive  ; and  the  wmrks 
he  produced  in  imitation  of  architedfural  projediiohs,  excited 
even  the  furprife  and  admiration  of  Titian.  But  his  higheft 
renown  is  founded  upon  w^orks  of  a much  more  elevated 
clafs  ; wT.  his  paintings  in  frefco  and  in  oil ; in  which  he  ex- 
hibited a talle  and  ftyle  not  unworthy  of  Raphael.  There 
is  at  Wilton  a pidfure  of  his  of  the  four  evangelifts  in 
glory,  with  their  peculiar  charadferittic  accompaniments, 
which  bears  ample  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  real  fpecimen  of  his  pencil  in 
England.  He  wrote  a treatife  upon  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  and  a commentary  on  Vitruvius,  but  did  not  live  to 
publilh  them  ; being  poifoned  by  fome  who  were  probably 
envious  of  his  reputation  and  talents.  He  died  in  1536, 
aged  55. 

PERWEZ,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Dyle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  ofNivelles.  The  place  contains  904,  and  the  canton 
9612  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  145  kiliometres,  in  28 
communes. 

PERYGUA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  a plant  of  the  cafline  kind,  called  the  cajfioberry  bufli,  and 
by  fome  the  Paraguay  tea. 

PERYSIAS,  a word  ufed  by  authors  to  exprefs  wine  of 
the  laft  year’s  vintage. 

PERZAGNO,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Albania,  on 
the  canal  of  Cattaro. 

PERZENE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  departm.ent  of  the 
Reno  ; eight  miles  N.E.  of  Bologna. 

PES,  a long  meafure,  in  Englilh  called  foot. 

Pes  Forejla.  See  Foot  of  the  Foreji. 

Pes  Leonls,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors 
exprefs  the  alchemllla,  or  lady’s  mantle. 

Pes  Monetee,  in  Ancient  Records,  fignifies  a true  and  rea- 
fonable  adjuftment  of  the  real  value  of  all  current  coin. 

Pes  Anferlnus,  in  Botany.  See  Chenorodium  and  Atru 

PLEX. 

Pes  Capne.  See  Convolvulus  and  Oxalis. 

Pes  Columblnus. , See  Geranium, 

Pes  Tigridls.  See  I pom  i®  A, 

Pes  Anferlnus,  in  Anatomy,  the  divifion  of  the  trunk  qf 
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the  fafcial  nerve  into  the  ramifications,  which  fpread  over 
the  face.  See  Nerve. 

PESA,  an  old  law-term  for  a weigh,  or  certain  weight 
of  cheefe,  wool,  &c. 

PESADE,  or  Pesate,  in  tlie  Manege,  that  aftion 
taught  a horfe,  wherein  he  rifes  with  his  fore  feet,  and  bends 
them  up  to  his  body,  without  ftirring  the  hind  feet. 

The  pefade  takes  its  name  from  the  motion  of  the  horfe, 
which,  in  this  aftion,  leans  and  lays  all  the  weight  of  his 
body  upon  his  haunches.  To  be  perfeft,  the  hinder  feet, 
which  fupport  the  whole,  ought  to  be  fixed  and  immove- 
able, and  the  fore -part  of  the  horfe  more  or  lefs  raifed,  ac- 
cording as  tlie  creature  will  allow  ; but  the  fore-legs,  from 
the  knee  to  the  feet,  mull  always  be  extremely  bent  and 
brought  under  him. 

The  pefade  is  the  firfl  leffon  taught  a horfe,  in  order  to 
bring  him  to  curvets,  &c.  : unlefs  he  performs  this  well,  he 
will  never  go  well  in  any  air  ; yet  he  is  not  to  be  taught  it 
at  the  firft  riding. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  airs,  (fee  Airs,)  and  is 
neceffary  to  difpofe  and  prepare  the  horfe  for  all  forts  of 
maneges ; however,  great  caution  fhould  be  ufed  not  to 
teach  a horfe  to  rife  up,  or  hand  upon  his  haunches,  unlefs 
he  is  quite  exaft  and  obedient  to  the  hand  and  heel : for  in 
this  cafe  he  would  be  thrown  into  diforder,  his  mouth  would 
be  fpoiled,  the  appui  falfified,  and  he  would  become  reftive. 
When  he  is  fit  for  this  exercife,  work  him  upon  the  walk,  the 
trot,  and  the  gallop  ; flop  him  in  the  hand,  keep  him  firm 
and  moderately  together  ; aid  with  the  tongue,  the  fwitch, 
and  your  legs  ; and  when  he  begins  to  comprehend  what 
you  would  liave  him  do,  encourage  and  carefs  him,  working 
him  gently  and  by  degrees.  Sluggifh  and  heavy  horfes  re- 
quire, in  the  beginning,  flronger  and  fharper  aids.  There 
are  other  horfes,  which  are  apt  to  rife  of  themfelves  ; this 
fhould  be  prevented,  by  driving  them  forward.  Berenger’s 
Art  of  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  ii.  chap.  i6. 

PESAGE,  Pesagium,  a cuflom  or  duty  paid  in  certain 
markets,  &c.  for  weighing  of  merchandifes,  or  wares. 

PESAGOONDAN,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  2'’  12'.  E.  long.  109°  58'. 

PE-SAN,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  China.  N.  lat. 
26^  52'.  E.  long.  120°. 

PESARO,  or  Pezaro,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fogna,  on  the  Adriatic  ; 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Urbino  ; containing  eight 
churches,  and  twelve  convents.  In  its  environs  are  figs  and 
olives,  which  are  much  valued.  Its  ancient  name  was  “ Pi- 
faurum  it  was  made  a Roman  colony  about  A.U.C.  568 ; 
and  a temple  was  built  here  to  Jupiter  Pifaurus.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  it  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  and  re- 
built by  order  of  Auguftus.  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths, 
took  and  ruined  it ; but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Beli- 
farius,  general  to  the  emperor  Juftinian.  It  became  fuc- 
ceflively  fubjeft  to  the  dominion  of  the  Malatefta,  Sforza, 
and  Borgia  families,  and  laft  of  all,  of  the  popes.  It  is 
fituated  upon  a fmall  eminence  near  the  Adriatic  fea,  and 
pretty  well  fortified  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Urbino.  N.  lat. 
43°  56'.  E.  long.  12°  52'. 

PESATE,  in  the  Manege.  See  Pesade. 

PESCA  Pagani,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Bafilicata  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  Muro. 

PESCARA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  at 
the  mouth  of  a river  of  its  name,  which  runs  into  the  Adria- 
tic at  this  place  ; it  is  fortified  and  defended  by  a caftle  ; 10 
miles  N.  of  Civita  di  Chieti.  N.  lat.  42°  27'.  E.  long. 
14°  6'. 


PESCAROLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Po  ; nine  miles  N.E.  of  Cremona. 

PESCE  Vacua,  the  Cow-J^s,  in  Ichthyology,  a name 
given  by  Auguftino  Scilla  to  a kind  of  dog-filh,  not  de- 
feribed  by  any  author  before  his  time,  but  accurately  drawn 
by  him  in  his  book  on  petrifaftions,  on  occafion  of  its  teeth : 
many  fpecies  of  the  gloffopetrae  of  the  ifland  of  Malta,  and 
other  places,  being  plainly  the  fame  with  the  teeth  in  the 
jaws  of  this  fifli. 

PESCHIERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Benaco,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  lake 
Garda.  This  fmall,  but  important  fortrefs,  was  built  by  the 
Venetians  in  1549.  Its  houfes  are  few,  and  on  the  fide  of 
the  lake  it  has  an  arfenal  for  fome  light  gallies  ; 15  miles 
W.  of  Verona.  N.  lat.  45°  7'.  E.  long.  10°  42'. 

PESCHISE,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata;  ii  miles 
N.W.  of  Viefte.  , 

PESCIA,  a town  of  Etruria,  the  fee  of  a bifliop  ; con- 
taining three  parochial,  and  feven  other  churches,  and  five 
convents.  It  has  a manufadlure  of  oil,  which  is  much 

efteemed;  10  miles  S.W.  of  Piftoya Alfo,  a town  of 

Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  ; feven  miles  S.  of  Trevigio. 

PESCINA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra;  five 
miles  S.E.  of  Celano. 

Pescina  Pompeia,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari ; nine  miles  N.  of  Matera. 

Pescina  di  Fratri,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata; 
eight  miles  W.  of  Viefte. 

PESCO  Castraro,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra  ; 1 1 miles  N.E.  of  Aquila. 

Pesco  Cojlanzo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra ; 
feven  miles  S.E.  of  Sulmona. 

Pesco  Laurino,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra ; 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Policaftro. 

Pesco  Pagano,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto;  ii  miles  N.E.  of  Tarento. 

Pesco  Ferraro,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra  ; 
1 2 miles  from  Benevento. 

PESEQUEIRO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  coaft  of  Portugal.  N.  lat.  37^  40'.  V/.  long.  8^  52'. 

PESHWA,  or  Paisiiwa,  the  hereditary  title  of  the 
head  of  the  Poona  or  weftern  Mahrattas.  The  word  has  a 
meaning  analogous  to  our  firft  or  prime  minifter ; but  has 
been  retained  by  the  perfons  who,  for  feveral  generations, 
have  hereditarily  fucceeded  to  the  fovereignty.  The  hiftory 
of  the  pefliwas,  according  to  the  bell  authorities,  is  briefly 
this.  About  the  year  1740,  the  pefliwa  and  bukflii,  mi- 
nifter  and  paymafter-general  to  the  ram  raja,  acknowledged 
fovereign  of  the  whole  Mahratta  empire,  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  weak  fucceflor  of  the  great  Sevaji,  and 
divided  his  extended  empire  between  them.  ( See  Mah- 
rattas. ) The  buklhi  was  of  the  military  tribe,  out  of 
which,  in  ftriftnefs  of  Hindoo  law,  all  fovereigns  mult 
fpring,  and  he  alfumed  the  title  and  authority  of  raja  of 
Berar,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Nagpour,  where,  with  that 
title,  his  fuccefibrs  continue  as  fovereigns  of  the  Berar,  or 
eallern  Mahratta  Hate.  (See  Berar  and  Nagpour. ) The 
pefliwa  was  a Brahman,  to  which  tribe  fovereignty  is  pofi- 
tively  prohibited  by  the  lav/s  of  Menu.  (See  Menu.)  And 
in  obedience  no  Brahman  hath  ever  become  a king ; for  al- 
though the  pefliwa  have,  in  faft,  the  power,  he  by  a poli- 
tical fiftion  profefles  to  be  only  pefliwa  to  the  reigning 
family  at  Sattara,  where  the  defeendant  of  Sevajee  is  kept 
a ftate  pageant,  whofe  patent  and  drefs  of  invelliture  are  ftill 
thought  or  feigned  to  be  eflential  to  the  pefliwa’s  authority, 
though  that  authority  has  been  hereditary  for  feveral  gene- 
rations. 
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rations,  each  of  w'hich  has  kept  the  raja  in  honourable 
thraldona  at  his  ancient  capital. 

At  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  violent  partition  of 
the  empire,  Balaji,  fon  of  Vifwanatha,  was  pefliwa,  he  was 
^ fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bajy  Rao,  or  Bajerow.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Balaji  Baji  Rao,  who  died  in  1761,  when 
his  fon  and  fucceffor  Mhadu  Rao  was  but  fifteen  years  old. 
Raganath  Rao,  the  brother  of  the  late  pefliwa,  aflumed  the 
guardianfliip  of  the  minor,  and  retained  the  power  of  a re- 
gent to  an  undue  period,  which  involved  the  Hate  in  fome 
troubles,  and  himfelf  in  imprifonment.  He  was,  however, 
releafed  by  his  nephew,  who  foon  after  died,  in  177^? 
leavino-  the' pefhwalhip  to  his  brother  Narayan  Rao,  and 
confidmg  him  to  the  efpecial  care  of  the  uncle  Raganath. 
It  may  be  noted  here,  that  the  widow  of  Mhadu  Rao  burnt 
herfelf  on  the  pile  with  her  hufba.nd’s  corpfe.  Her  name 
was  Rama  Bye.  (See  Sati).  Raganath  Rao,  better 
known  in  the  fubfeqiient  troubles  of  the  wellern  fide  of 
India  by  the  name  ol  Ragoba,  pledged  himfelf  to  the  pro- 
tedfion  of  the  young  pefiiwa  Narayan  Rao,  whom  he  caufed 
to  be  murdered  the  following  year.  His  widow  Ganga- 
bye  was  defirous  of  becoming  a fati,  or  lelf-devoted  viclim 
to  the  flames,  but  Ihe  was  found  to  be  pregnant,  and  the 
Brahmans  foretold  a future  pefliwa,  and  the  facrifice  was 
not  permitted. 

The  Mahratta  nation  was  indignant  at  the  atrocious 
murder  of  the  pefliwa,  and  Ragoba  was  compelled  to  flee 
from  its  juft  refentment.  After  various  attempts  to  obtrude 
himfelf  on  the  nation,  he  was  forced  to  yield,  and  was  with 
his  family  imprifoned,  and  he  died  in  confinement.  He  had 
two  fons,  Baji  Rao,  and  Chimnaji  Appah  ; and  he  had, 
before  their  birth,  in  defpair  of  male  ilfue,  adopted  a lad 
named  Amrit  Rao.  Thefe  three  were  alfo  kept  in  confine- 
ment. 

The  widow  of  the  murdered  Narayan  Rao  was  delivered 
of  a fon,  who  was  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  pefliwa, 
and  Nanna  Furnaveefe,  as  dowan,  or  minifter ; and  during 
the  minority,  the  latter  great  man  ruled  the  empire.  The 
pofthumous  fon  of  the  late  Narayan  Rao  was  named  Mhadu 
Rao,  and  he  was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  palace  at  Poona  in 
1795,  leaving  no  fon.  Nanna  Furnaveefe,  the  foie  minifter, 
during  a long  minority,  unwilling  to  refign  his  power,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  another  minority,  by  caufing  the  widow 
of  the  deceafed  to  adopt  a child  ; but  finding  his  political 
opponents  determined  on  fruftrating  his  views  by  an  a6t  of 
juftice,  he  refolved  on  anticipating  them  in  that  point,  and 
brought  the  family  of  Ragoba  from  their  imprifonment,  and 
placed  the  eldeit,  Baji  Rao,  in  the  pefliwafliip,  to  which  he 
had  the  hereditary  I'ight.  In  confequent  troubles  and  con- 
tentions of  parties,  he  has  been  more  than  once  depofed  and 
forced  to  flee  his  capital,  and  latterly  his  country  ; to  both 
of  which  he  was  reftored  by  the  intcrpofition  of  a Britifli 
force  under  general  Welle fley,  (now  field  marflial  Welling- 
ton), and  it  feems  likely,  that  under  the  prefent  government, 
guaranteed  and  protedfed  by  the  Englifli,  the  Mahratta  em- 
pire will  enjoy  a feries  of  peaceful  years,  which  it  has 
hitherto  never  known.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  Amrit  Rao 
has  been  fufpedfed  of  fomenting  the  troubles  that  have  of 
late  years  convulfcd  the  Mahratta  Hates.  Difappointed  in 
his  views  on  the  pefhwafltip  tor  himlelf  or  his  fon,  he  has 
contrived  to  obtain  Britifh  fecurity  for  about  70,000/.  fter- 
ling  per  annum-,  and  under  Britifh  protection  has  retired  to 
Benares,  the  ufual  refuge  with  Hindoos  of  difeontentment 
and  difappointed  ambition. 

PESINGAN,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Candahar  ; 90 
miles  S.E.  of  Candahar. 

PESMES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 


Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Gray  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Gray.  The  town  contains  1688,  and 
the  canton  15,188  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  282^- kilio- 
metres,  in  37  communes.  N.  lat.  47°  17'.  E.  long.  5' 39'. 

PESOLA,  a lake  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines. 

PESQUERA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon,  near  the  Duero  ; 28  miles  S.E.  of  Leon. 

PE S SAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Bourdeaux.  The  place  contains  1336,  and  the  canton 
7686  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  505  kiliometres,  in  8 
communes. 

PESSARY,  an  mftrument,  machine,  or  contrivance, 
invented  for  the  purpofe  of  reftraining  the  uterus,  and  pre- 
venting it  from  defeending  into  the  vagina,  of  palling  the 
external  orifice,  and  appearing  externally.  This  com- 
plaint, a defeent  of  the  uterus,  is  in  a particular  manner 
incident  to  women  who  have  had  feveral  children,  efpeciallv 
fuch  as  have  had  difficult  labours,  or  who  have  fuffered  from 
laceration  of  the  perimeum.  It  is  not,  however,  entirely 
confined  to  fuch  fubjefts.  Some  women  who  have  never 
been  pregnant,  of  feeble  habit  of  body,  or  who  have  long 
fuffered  from  fluor  albus,  are  fubjedfed  to  this  accident  ; 
alfo  waflier-women,  laundrefles,  and  thofe  whofe  occupations 
oblige  them  to  be  much  on  their  feet,  or  to  carry  heavy 
loads. 

Reft,  cold  aftringent  injedtions  into  the  vagina,  and 
bracing  or  ftrengthening  medicines,  may  affift  fome- 
wdiat  in  the  cure,  but  it  is  only  to  be  completely  effedfed 
by  wearing  a pellary.  See  Bearing  donun  of  the  Womb. 

Peflaries  are  of  various  forms  ; but  that  in  moft  frequent 
ufe,  and  which  is  generally  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  is 
the  ring  peffary  ; a circular  piece  of  box,  or  other  light 
wood,  two,  three,  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  wdth  a hole  cut  through  its 
centre  to  allow  a palfage  for  the  menftrual  flux.  Some 
prefer  them  of  an  oval  fliape,  and  made  of  cork,  but  they 
are  not  fo  eafily  retained  in  the  palfage.  Others  make  ufe 
of  a globular  ball ; but  thefe,  for  obvious  reafons,  can  only 
be  ufed  by  women  who  have  no  hulbands.  Women  fometimes 
conceive  while  wearing  a ring  pelfary.  In  fuch  cafes,  the 
pellary  muft  be  taken  away  when  they  are  about  five  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy. 

When  a peffary  is  intended  to  be  introduced,  the  woman 
ffiould  confine  herfelf  to  her  room  for  a day  or  two,  and 
principally  in  a recumbent  pofture,  and  take  an  opening 
medicine,  that  the  uterus  may  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
tradfing  or  returning  to  its  natural  fituation,  and  may  be 
reduced  in  bulk.  Thefe  preliminary  fteps  being  taken,  flie 
muft  be  laid  on  a bed,  on  her  left  fide,  her  head  only  raifed 
on  a pillow,  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  belly.  The  fur- 
geon  will  then  open  the  labia  of  the  pudenda  with  the  fore- 
finger of  his  left  hand,  which  he  will  pafs  through  the 
external  orifice,  to  enlarge  it  a little,  then  taking  a pelfary, 
of  a proper  fize,  anointed  with  lard,  in  his  right  hand,  he 
will  introduce  it  edgeways.  When  it  is  completely  within 
the  vagina,  fie  will  turn  it,  that  it  may  lie  horizontally, 
one  face  of  it  oppofite  to  the  os  uteri,  the  other  looking 
downward  to  the  os  externum. 

The  pellary  fliould  be  fo  large  as  to  pafs  the  os  externum 
with  difficulty,  otherwife  it  will  fall  out  again  when  the 
woman  is  on  her  legs.  The  hole  in  the  centre  ffiould  be 
large,  that  if  the  os  uteri  fliould  enter  it,  it  may  not  be 
ftrangled,  which  might  occafion  pain,  and  perhaps  fome 
ferious  mifehief. 
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PESSOMANTIA,  nE£ra-oju,«vlEia,  in  Antiquity,  the  fame 
with  cleromancy. 

PEST,  or  Pesth,  in  Geography,  a royal  and  free  town 
of  Hungary,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Danube,  oppofite  to 
Buda.  See  Buda. 

PESTDON,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia  ; lo  miles 
, S.  of  Marienburg. 

PESTERABLE,  in  our  Old  Writers,  an  epithet  for  fuch 
wares  as  pejler,  or  take  up  much  room  in  a fhip.  Stat. 
32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  14. 

PEST-HOUSE,  a lazaretto,  or  infirmary,  where  goods, 
perfons,  &c.  infefted,  or  fufpetled  to  be  infcfted  with  fome 
contagious  difeafe,  are  difpoled,  and  provided  for.  See 
Lazaretto. 

PE  ST  I,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra,  fituated  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pajlum  ; which 
fee. 

PESTICCIA,  a\own  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata  ; 9 miles 
N.  of  Turfi. 

PESTILENCE,  formed  from  peflis,  which  fignifies  tlie 
fame,  in  Medicine,  an  epidemical,  malignant,  and  contagious 
difeafe,  ufually  mortal,  popularly  known  under  the  name  of 
plague  ; which  fee. 

PESTILENCE-Z^^or/,  xciBotany.  See  Tussilago. 

PESTILENTIAL  Carkuncle.  See  Carbuncle. 

Pestilential  Difeafes.  See  Disease. 

Pestilential  Fevers,  among  Phyficians,  are  fuch  as  do 
not  only  afflidb  the  patient  with  a vehement  heat,  but  alfo 
with  fome  malignant  and  venomous  quality,  and  in  lome  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  the  plague. 

PESTIVIEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North  coaft ; 9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Guin- 
gamp. 

PESTOVSKOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Viatka,  on  the  Suran  ; 48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Slobod- 
fkoi. 

PESU,  or  Siu,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecondrank,  in 
Kiang-nan,  on  the  river  Hoang.  N.  lat.  34°  10'.  E.  long. 
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ESVER,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irac  ; 
60  miles  W.  of  Kermanfha. 

PESLTNSCUT,  a river  of  America,  in  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  which  purfuing  a winding  courfe  of  20 
miles,  carries  off  the  furplus  water  of  Sebacook  pond 
into  Portland  bay. 

PETACCIATA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ci- 
tra; 22  miles  S.E.  of  Civita  Borella. 

PETAGUIL,  a territory  of  South  America,  in  Bra- 
zil ; bounded  N.  by  Dale,  E.  by  the  South  Atlantic  ocean, 
S.  by  the  captainfiiip  of  Rio  Grande,  and  W.  by  Tupuy  : 
it  contains  mines  of  filver. 

PETAJA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland;  22  miles 
N.  of  Jamfio. 

PETALIONS,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Gre- 
cian archipelago,  near  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  Hand  of  Ne- 
gropont.  N.  lat.  37'’ 59'-  E.  long.  24°  16'. 

PETALISM,  Petalismus,  -ra-claXkrpoj,  in  Antiquity,  a 
kind  of  exile  or  banilhment,  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

The  petalifm  at  Syracufe  was  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  the 
oftracifm  at  Athens,  except  that  the  latter  was  for  ten  years, 
and  the  former  only  for  five. 

The  petalifm  was  performed  by  the  people’s  writing  the 
name  of  the  perfon  condemned,  on  a leaf ; whence  the 
term  from  iss{\%kot,  leaf. 

PETALODES,  niia.'KrAnq,  a name  given  to  urine,  when 
it  feems  to  have  little  leaves,  flakes,  or  fcales  in  it. 

PETALOMA,  in  Botany,  a new  Weft  Imkan  genus. 


eftabliflied  by  Swartz,  and  named  by  him,  from  TrtlxXov,  a 
petal,  and  Xufj.d,  a border  ; becaufe  the  petals  are  inlerted  into 
the  margin  of  the  calyx,  between  its  teeth.  Swartz  Prodr. 
73.  Ind.  Occ.  V.  2.  831.  Schreb.  802.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  2.  542.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  (Mouriria  ; lull'.  320. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  360.  Mouriri ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  i. 
452-) — Clafs  and  order,  Decandrla  Monogynla.  Nat.  Ord. 
Calycanthemes,  Linn.  Onagra,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  cup- 
fhaped,  permanent,  with  five  acute,  equal,  llightly  fpread- 
ing  teeth.  Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  fpreading,  their  claws 
inlerted  between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  deciduous.  Siam. 
Filaments  ten,  inlerted  into  the  rim  of  the  calyx,  longer  than 
the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent,  opening  by  two 
pores  at  one  end.  Pift.  Germen  inferior,  ovate  ; ftyle 
elongated,  awl-lhaped  ; lligma  fimple,  acute.  Peric.  Berry 
globofe,  flelhy,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  of  one  cell.  Seeds 
from  one  to  four,  angular  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the 
other. 

Ell.  Ch.  Calyx  pltcher-lhaped,  five -toothed.  Petals* 

five,  inferted  between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  in- 
ferted  into  its  border.  Berry  of  one  cell. 

1.  P.  myrtilloides.  Sw.  Ind.  Occ.  833.  Willd.  n.  I. 
(Myrti  folio  arbor,  cortice  argenteo,  foliis  oblongis  ad  bafin 
latioribus,  acuminatis,  inodoris,  ex  adverfo  litis,  fiore  pen- 
tapetaloide  pallide  albicante  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  2.  78.  t.  187. 
f.  3.) — Stalks  lolitary,  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  nearly  fef- 

lile,  ovate,  taper-pointed,  oblique  at  the  bafe Native  of 

Hilpaniola  and  Jamaica,  in  low  woods  ; being  known  in 
the  laft-mentioned  illand  by  the  name  of  Silver  wood. 
Swartz  defcribes  it  as  a fsruh,  two  or  three  feet  high  ; 
Sloane  fays  the  trunh  is  twenty  feet  in  height,  ftraight  and 
undivided.  Both  agree  that  the  lark  is  fpotted  with  white, 
whence  arofe  the  Englilh  name.  The  leaves  are  oppofite, 
entire,  thin,  fmooth,  and  inodorous,  one  and  a half  or  two 
inches  long.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  rarely  oppofite,  on 
Ihortilh  llalks,  white,  fmaller  than  a currant  bloflbm,  but 
with  long  proje(fting_y?UOTf7ij  and fyle.  Berry  ovate,  crowned 
with  the  calyx,  black  and  Ihining  when  ripe,  with  feldora 
more  than  one  feed.  The  afpeft  of  the  whole  plant  is 
like  fome  fpecies  of  myrtle,  but  it  wants  the  ftrong  tafte  and 
fmell  of  that  genus,  and  the  ftrudlure  of  the  fowers  is  to- 
tally different. 

2.  P.  Mouriri.  Sw.  Ind.  Occ.  835.  Willd.  n.  2. 

(Mouriri  guianenfis  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.453.  180.)  — 

Stalks  cluftered.  Leaves  ftalked,  broad-ovate,  pointed. 
Berries  with  four  feeds — Native  of  woods  in  Guiana,  near 
the  river  of  Sinemari,  where  Aublet  found  it  flowering  in 
November,  and  bearing  ripe  fruit  in  January.  The  trunk  of 
this  tree  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  bearing  at  the  top  numerous  branches,  fpreading 
in  every  diredlion.  The  bark  is  grey  ; the  wood  whitilh, 
hard  and  clofe -grained.  Leaves  longer,  and  much  broader 
than  thofe  of  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  of  a firmer  texture, 
paler  underneath,  but  fmooth  and  fliining  on  both  fides. 
Footfalks  Ihort  and  thick.  Flowerflalks  axillary,  cluftered, 
and  fomewhat  umbellate,  with  fmall,  oppofite,  acute  brac- 
teas.  Flowers  yellow.  Anthers  with  a fort  of  fpur  at 
their  bafe.  Berry  yellow,  minutely  dotted  with  red,  con- 
taining four  feeds.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  qualities  or 
life  of  this  tree,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  it 
grows  name  it  Mouririchira. 

PETALOSTEMUM,  fo  called  by  Michaux,  from 
a petal,  and  a Jlamen,  on  account  of  the 

union  of  thofe  two  parts  of  the  flower  into  a tube.  Mi- 
chaux Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  48.  t.  37.  SccDalea. 

PETALUM,  the  petal,  or  leaf  of  the  flower,  s-daXov  of 
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the  Greeks,  is  either  finaple,  as  in  the  Primrofc  and  Jafmine, 
or  compound,  as  in  tlie  Rofe.  The  two  former  are  termed 
monopetalous  flowers,  the  latter  polypetalous.  LimiEeus 
obferves,  that  when  the  neftary  is  a dillinfL  organ  from  the 
petals,  flowers  fo  conftrufted  are  to  be  lufpefted  as  poiionous. 
Both  together  conftitute  the  Corolla  ; foe  that  article,  as 
well  as  Nectarium,  and  Fecundation  Plants. 

PETAMINARIUS,  in  Antiquity,  a name  given  to  cer- 
tain perfons  who  performed  extraordinary  feats  of  aftivity  ; 
took  "perilous  leaps,  vaults,  ,&c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  Tn'a/xxi,  volo,  I fly. 
Some  authors  write  it  petiminr.rius  : and  derive  it  from peti- 
men,  which,  according  to  Servius,  fignifies  the  hunch  of  a 
camel : alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  operators  bend 
the  body,  in  exhibiting  polhircs,  &c. 

PETAPA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Culiacan,  on  a river  of  its  own  name;  120 
miles  N.W.  of  Culiacan.  N.  lat.  25  ’ 30'.  E.  long.  104*^ 
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PETAPOLLY,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar 
of  Rajamundry  ; 26  miles  N.E.  of  R.ajamundry. 

PETARD,  in  War,  a kind  of  engine  of  metal,  fome- 
what  in  fhape  of  a high  crowned  hat,  or  truncated  cone  ; 
ferving  to  break  down  gates,  barricades,  draw-bridges,  or 
the  like  works  wliich  are  intended  to  be  furprifed. 

The  petard  may  be  confidered  as  a piece  of  ordnance, 
very  fhort,  narrow  at  the  breech,  and  wide  at  the  muzzle, 
made  of  copper  mixed  with  a little  brafs  ; or  of  lead  with 
tin  ; ufually  about  8.5  inches  within  at  the  bottom  ; the 
diameter  at  the  beirinninir  of  the  round  oart  is  fix,  and 
diftant  from  the  lower  bafe  nine  inches  : the  circular  part  is 
defcribed  from  the  point  where  the  perpendicular  to  the  fides 
meets  the  middle  line  or  axis  ; the  thicknefs  of  metal  is  1.6 
inches  ; there  is  a brim  at  the  bottom,  that  projedfs  the  me- 
tal by  two  inches,  and  is  one  inch  thick,  in  which  are  fix 
holes  of  half  an  inch  diameter,  which  ferve  for  ferews  to 
fallen  the  petard  on  a board  in  a firm  manner  ; there  is  a ca- 
vity within  at  the  bottom,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  as  much 
in  height,  to  fix  a board,  in  order  to  keep  the  charge  in  the 
petard  before  it  is  fixed  to  the  board  or  plank.  There  are 
likewife  two  handles,  of  about  three  inches  from  the  flat 
ring,  five  inches  long,  thick,  and  1.8  from  the  outfide  of 
the  metal.  Laftly,  a hole  of  an  inch  diameter  is  made  ei- 
ther at  the  top,  or  on  the  fide,  to  ferew  in  an  iron  fufe,  by 
which  the  powder  is  fired,  which  fufe  is  filled  with  a 
flow  compofition,  in  order  that  when  it  is  lighted,  the 
petardier  may  have  time  to  retire  out  of  danger.  See  the 
leftion  of  a petard  in  Plate  I.  Gunnery,  flg.  4. 

In  Grofe’s  “ Military  Antiquities,”  vol.  i.  we  have  a 
plate,  with  figures,  reprefenting  the  petard,  and  the 
boards,  &c.  to  which  it  is  fixed,  and  alfo  two  dilFerent  me- 
thods of  applying  it. 

Petards  are  made  of  various  dimenfions  : but  the  biggell 
fliould  not  weigh  above  feventy  pounds  when  loaded  and 
fixed  to  its  plank,  and  the  lead  not  lefs  than  forty-five  or 
fifty.  The  common  and  belt  way  of  loading  the  petard 
is  to  fill  it  gradually  with  powder,  and  between  every  layer 
of  two  or  three  inches  thick,  to  put  a wooden  mould  into 
the  petard,  which  fliould  be  beat  upon  witli  a mallet,  fo  as 
to  prefs  the  powder  as  clofe  together  as  polfible,  without 
bruifing  the  grains  ; and  when  it  is  quite  full,  the  board  is 
put  upon  the  powder,  and  over  this  a cloth  with  rofin,  and 
bound  round  the  brim  with  packthread,  to  keep  the  charge 
jnd  board  together  till  the  petard  is  ferewed  on  the  plank 
or  board,  called  the  “ madrier  then  the  part  that  exceeds 
the  brim  is  cut  off,  and  the  other  being  prelfed  by  the  brim, 
prevents  any  air  from  coming  to  the  powder.  The  board 


to  which  the  petard  is  fixed  has  two  iron  bands  on  the 
back,  placed  crofs-ways,  and  a hook  to  hang  it  up  againll 
the  gate  or  door,  by  means  of  a ferew,  when  k is  to  be 
ufed.  Some  moillen  the  powder  with  fpirits  of  wine,  and 
dry  it  in  the  fun,  in  order  to  make  it  llronger,  and  then 
fprinkle  every  layer  of  powder  of  two  inches  in  thicknefs 
with  mercury,  upon  which  they  lay  powder  again,  and 
prefs  it  down,  fprinkling  it  with  mercury,  till  the  petard  is 
filled. 

Its  ufe  is  in  a clandeltine  attack,  to  break  down  gates, 
bridges,  barriers,  &c.  to  which  it  is  hung  ; which  it  does 
by  means  of  the  wooden  plank.  It  has  been  alfo  ufed  in 
countermines,  to  break  through  the  enemies  galleries,  and 
give  vent  to  their  mines  ; but  in  later  years  the  ufe  of  pe- 
tards has  been  difeontinued. 

Petards  are  fometimes  alfo  made  of  wmod,  bound  round 
with  iron  hoops. 

The  invention  of  petards  is  aferibed  to  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, in  the  year  1579.  Their  moll  fignal  exploit  was  the 
taking  of  the  city  of  Cahors  by  means  of  it,  as  we  are 
told  by  d’Aubigne.  In  December  1641,  Arundel  callle 
was  taken  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  under  fir  William 
Waller  and  Col.  Brownie,  wTo  coming  unexpedledly,  and 
finding  the  callle-gate  fliut,  blew'  it  open  wnth  a petard. 

PETARDIER,  in  the  Military  Art,  is  he  w'ho  loads, 
fixes,  and  fires  the  petard. 

PETASITES,  in  Botany,  TdacnlEc  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Butter-bur,  owes  that  jiame  to  its  large  round  leaf,  refem- 
bling  a very  broad  hat  or  umbrella,  'n-fixero;.  See  Tussi- 

LAGO. 

PETASUS,  among  the  Romans,  a covering  for  the  head, 
not  unlike  our  hats  ; it  had  a broad  brim,  and  W'as  ufed  in 
journies,  to  fave  the  face  from  being  fun-burnt. 

The  pileus  differed  from  the  petafus,  as  having  no 
brim. 

The  petafus  is  obferved  upon  the  head  of  ancient  figures 
of  Mercury ; w'ho  w'ore  it  in  the  quality  of  the  god  of  tra- 
vellers and  merchants. 

PETATLAN,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Culiacan,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  wdiich 
runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  25^  30'.  The  towm  is 
diflant  120  miles  N.W.  from  Culiacan.  N.  lat.  25^  30'. 
W.  long.  104°  34'. — Alfo,  a towm  of  Mexico,  in  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Mechoacan  ; 70  miles  S.E.  of  Zacatula.  N.  lat. 
18^.  W.  long.  102^’  6'. 

PETAWONTAKAS,  an  Indian  nation  of  America, 
formerly  in  alliance  with  the  Hurons. 

PE-TA-YANG,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  fea.  N. 
lat.  26"’  2'.  E.  long.  1 19  49'. 

PE-TCHE-LI,  or  Pe-che-lee,  called  alfo  Tcheli,  or 
Li-pa-fou,  the  principal  province  of  China,  w'hich  ap- 
proaches to  the  form  of  a right-angled  triangle,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  great  wmll  and  part  of  Tartary, 
on  the  E.  by  the  fea  of  Corea,  on  the  S.  by  the  provinces 
of  Chang-tong,  and  Ho-nan,  and  tow'ards  the  W.  by  the 
mountains  of  Chan-fi.  It  contains  nine  cities  of  the  firlt 
clafs,  with  their  refpedlive  jurifdidlions,  which  comprehend 
a great  number  of  other  cities,  lefs  confiderable,  but  all  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  and  ditches.  Cities  of  the  firll  rank  are 
diltinguiflied  by  the  appellation  fou ; thofe  of  the  fecond 
rank  by  tcheou  ; and  thofe  of  the  third  rank  by  kien.  The 
capital  of  this  province  is  Pekin  ; which  fee.  Pe-tche-li  is 
very  much  a level  country,  and  has  few  mountains  ; and 
tlicrefore  it  allows  of  the  ufe  of  a Angular  kind  of  carriage, 
w'ith  one  w'heel,  and  conffrufted  fo  that  there  is  room  in  the 
middle  for  only  one  perfon,  who  fits  as  if  he  w'ere  on  horfe- 
back  ; the  driver  puflies  behind,  and  by  means  of  wooden  ^ 
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levers,  makes  the  carr  age,  which  is  a fort  of  chariot,  ad» 
vance  with  fafety  and  expedition.  The  foil  of  this  pro- 
vince is  fandy,  and  produces  very  little  rice  ; but  all  other 
kinds  of  grain  are  abundant,  as  well  as  moll  of  the  fruit- 
trees  which  we  have  in  Europe.  The  rivers  fupply  abund- 
ance of  fifli,  and  the  mountains  have  mines  of  coal.  The 
temperature  does  not  feem  to  agree  with  its  latitude.  Al- 
though it  extends  no  farther  than  to  42°  N.  lat.,  yet  all  the 
rivers  are  frozen,  during  four  months  in  the  year,  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March,  to  fuCh  a de- 
gree, that  horfes  and  waggons,  with  the  heaviell  load,  may 
fafely  pafs  over  them.  It  is  remarked,  as  a fmgular  circum- 
llance,  that  the  whole  body  of  ice  is  formed  in  one  day,  and 
that  feveral  days  are  requifite  to  thaw  only  tlie  furface.  The 
rainy  feafon  occurs  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  Augull : there  is  little  rain  at  any  other  time, 
but  the  night  dew  fupplies  the  want  of  it.  It  is  obferved 
by  Grofier  that  the  people  of  this  province  have  not  the 
fame  aptitude  for  acquiring  literature  and  fcience,  as  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire  ; but  they 
are  more  robult  and  warlike,  and  better  fitted  for  enduring 
the  hardfhips  and  fatigues  of  war.  The  fame  obfervatioo 
applies  to  the  Chinefe  of  all  the  other  northern  countries. 
This  province  is  diltinguilhed  from  all  others,  by  being,  as 
it  were,  the  depot  of  the  richeft  produdlions  of  the  whole 
empire.  According  to  the  ftatement  of  fir  George  Staun- 
ton, in  the  appendix  to  the  fecond  volume  of  the  “ Embalfy 
to  China,”  this  province  contains  58,949  fquare  miles,  or 
37,727,360  acres,  and  38,000,000  of  people.  The  re- 
venue which  it  remits  into  the  imperial  treafury  at  Pekin, 
amounts  to  3,036,000  takels,  or  ounces  of  filver,  viz. 
2,520,000  land,  437,000  fait,  and  79,000  other  taxes. 

PETCHORA,  or  Petshora,  a river  of  Ruflia,  called 
alfo  Boljkaia,  or  great  Petchora,  by  way  of  diftindlion  from 
the  Vifliera,  which  the  Siryanes  call  Petfhoyra,  whence  ori- 
ginates the  name,  takes  its  rife  on  the  weltern  fide  of  the 
Ural  mountains,  in  the  government  of  Vologda,  follows  a 
N.W.  courfe,  and  falls  into  the  Frozen  ocean,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Archangel,  after  dividing  into  feveral  powerful 
arms.  It  now  flows  through  a low,  forelly,  and  almoft 
uninhabited  country.  At  firft,  when  Siberia  was  conquered, 
the  way  thither  was  generally  by  the  Petchora.  Thofe  who 
vifited  that  country,  failed  up  the  Duina,  the  Vichegda,  and 
the  Vim,  then  went  a fhort  fpace  by  land  to  the  Petchora, 
then  up  that  river,  and  by  land  over  the  Ural  mountains  to 
the  Sofva  ; hence  into  the  Tavda,  the  Tobol,  the  Irtylh, 
the  Oby,  the  Ket,  and  from  the  Ket  into  the  Yenilfey, 
&c. 

PETECHEE,  in  Medicine,  otherwife  called  Peticuhe, 
Pimdicida,  Senticula,  &c.,  are  fmall  purple,  reddifh,  livid, 
or  blackifh  fpots  upon  the  flcin,  occafioned  by  the  effufion 
of  a minute  portion  of  blood  under  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf- 
fkin.  When  thefe  fpots  are  very  minute,  like  fmall  points, 
they  are  called  Jiigmata  ; when  they  are  large,  and  fpread 
into  broad  irregular  patches,  like  the  effufions  occafioned 
by  a bruife,  they  are  called  ecchymofes  and  ecchymomata ; 
and  when  they  occur  in  ftripes,  like  the  effedls  of  the  ftroke.s 
of  a whip,  they  are  denominated  vihices. 

Petechiae  occur  under  various  circumftances,  but  are  moll 
frequently  feen  in  fevere  fevers,  of  a dangerous  and  malig- 
nant charadler,  efpecially  in  typhus,  when  it  exilts  in  gaols, 
hofpitals,  and  the  ill-ventilated  habitations  of  the  poor  ; 
they  are  occafionally  feen  intermixed  with  the  pullules  of 
fmall-pox,  efpeeially  of  the  confluent  kind,  and  with  the 
worft  fpecies  of  fcarlet  fever.  Whence  they  have  generally 
been  accounted  indications  of  great  danger,  and  have  been 
^ confidered  as  figns  of  the  general  putrefceiicy  of  the  circu- 
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lating  fluids,  and  as  demanding  the  exhibition  of  the  mofl. 
powerfuHlimulants  and  antifeptics,  whenever  they^appear. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  petechia;  of  the  largefl  dimen- 
fions,  and  even  extenfive  ecchymofes  and  vibices,  together 
with  aftual  luemorrhages,  are  occafionally  feen,  unaccom- 
panied by  fever,  and  fometimes  with  but  little  derangement 
of  the  health.  Whence  authors  have  written  of  “ Petechiae 
fine  febre”  as  a dillinA  difeafe,  which  has  been  alfo  called 
Purpura,  H.emorrh^a  Petechialis,  &c.  See  the  former 
of  thefe  words,  where  this  chronic  petechial  difeafe  will  be 
found  defcribed  at  lencrth. 

O 

It  is  but  too  obvious,  that  the  nature  of  thefe  petechia^ 
fpots  is  not  yet  fulhciently  underllood ; but  fome  recent 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  fubjedl  by  medical  obfervers, 
which  bids  fair  to  lead  both  to  a more  fatisfadlory  theory 
and  praClice  in  refpeCl  to  them,  as  will  be  Hated  in  the  ar- 
ticle juft  referred  to. 

PETECHIAL  Fevers  are  thofe  varieties  of  typhus, 
in  which  petechiae  occur  in  confiderable  numbers,  conllitiit- 
ing  one  of  the  moll  prominent  features  of  the  difeafe.  See 
Typhus  and  Fever. 

PETELMA,  in  XhePurkyh  Military  Orders,  is  the  pro- 
curator-general of  the  effedls  of  the  Janizaries.  When  any 
one  dies  under  the  protection  of  this  body,  he  feals  up  their 
houfes,  to  fecure  the  tenth  part  of  their  effeCls  ; which  is 
due  to  the  Janizaries. 

PETER,  SiMov,  in  Scripture  Biography,  whofe  furname 
Cephas,  or  Petrus,  Peter,  fignifies  a Hone  or  rock,  was 
born  at  Bethfaida,  upon  the  banks  of  the  fea  of  Galilee  ; 
and  his  occupation  was  that  of  a liflierman  upon  this  lake, 
as  was  alfo,  in  all  probability,  that  of  his  father  Jonas, 
Jonah,  or  John.  He  had  a brother,  whofe  name  was  An- 
drew, liippofed  by  fome  writers  to  have  been  older,  but 
more  generally,  younger  than  himfelf.  Andrew,  as  we 
learn  from  the  gofpel  of  St.John  (ch.  i.  35 — 42.),  firll 
introduced  his  brother,  Peter,  to  an  acquaintance  with 
our  Saviour  ; and  as  he  had  received  Jefus  as  the  Mefliah’, 
Peter  readily  concurred  in  the  fame  belief  and  profeflion. 
From  the  teHimony  of  John,  by  whom  they  had  been  pro- 
bably baptized,  and  from  peribnal  converfation  with  our 
blefl'ed  Lord,  they  were  convinced  that  he  was  the  promifed 
Melliah  ; and  it  is  likely  that  from  this  time  they  had  fre- 
quent intercourfe  with  him,  and  were  witnefl'es  of  fome  of 
the  miracles  which  were  wrought  by  him,  and  particularly 
of  that  performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  ( John,  ii.  1.2.)  The 
call  of  Andrew  and  Peter  to  a Hated  attendance  on  Jefus  is 
recorded  by  three  evangeliHs ; after  which  event  they  be- 
came his  intimate  companions,  and  when  he  completed  the 
number  of  his  apoHles,  they  were  included  among  theril. 
At  the  time  of  Simon  Peter’s  being  called  to  attend  upon 
our  Lord,  he  was  married,  and  upon  occafion  of  that  al- 
liance, he  feems  to  have  removed  from  Bethfaida  to  Caper- 
naum, where  his  wife’s  "family  refided.  It  appears  alfo, 
that  when  our  Lord  “ left  Nazareth,  and  came  and  dwelled 
at  Capernaum”  (fee  Matt.  iv.  13.),  he  took  up  his  occa- 
fional  refidence  in  Pqter’s  houfe,  and  hither  the  people  re- 
forted  to  him  in  the  evening,  as  we  read  in  Luke,  iv.  40. 
Matt.  viii.  16.  Mark,  i.  32.  34.  See  alfo  Matt.  xvii. 
24 — 27.  In  the  evangelical  hiHory  of  this  apoHle,  the 
dillinguifhing  features  of  Peter’s  charadler  are  very  fignally 
poifbtrayed  ; and  it  redounds  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  hiHorians,  that  they  have  blended,  without 
difguife,  feveral  traces  of  his  precipitance  and  prefumption 
with  the  honourable  teftimony  which  their  narration  of  fadls 
affords  to  the  fmcerity  of  his  attachment  to  ChriH,  and  the 
fervour  of  his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  his  bleffed  mafler.  Of 
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his  moclefty  and  humility  we  have  a memorable  inllance  in 
the  account  which  St.  John  has  given  of-  our  Saviour’s 
wafliing  the  feet  of  his  difciples  (ch.  xiii.  i — lo.) ; and  the 
ardour  of  his  fpirit  is  ftrikingly  evinced  in  his  condudf  to- 
wards the  fervant  of  the  high  pried,  whom  he  fmote  with 
his  fword,  and  whofe  right  ear  he  cut  off,  when  the  Jewifti 
officers  were  about  to  apprehend  our  Lord.  (John,  xviii. 
lo,  II.  Matt.  xxvi.  51 — 54.  Mark,  xiv.  46,  47.  Luke, 
xxii.  50,  51.)  In  the  fubfequent  fcene,  however,  his  refo- 
lution,  notwithllanding  the  vehemence  with  which  he  had 
avowed  his  invincible  attachment  to  his  mailer,  and  the  cau- 
tion which  he  had  received,  unhappily  failed  him.  Although 
he  followed  his  mailer  afar  off  unto  the  high  prieft’s  palace, 
an  anxious  witnefs  of  the  event,  when  the  rell  of  the  dilci- 
ples  forfook  him  and  fled,  he  thrice  difowned  him,  peremp- 
torily denying  that  he  was  one  of  his  difciples,  or  had  any 
knowledge  of  him.  This  dereliftion  and  denial  of  Chrifl, 
in  circumftances  of  peculiar  trial,  foon  after  humbled  and 
grieved  him,  and  he  wept  bitterly.  It  does  not  appear, 
that  Peter  followed  our  Lord  any  farther,  or  that  he  at  all 
attended  the  crucifixion.  It  is  likely,  tliat  he  was  too 
deeply  affefted  with  forrow  and  fliame  to  appear  in  public, 
and  that  he  chofe  retirement,  as  moll  fuitable  to  his  prefent 
temper  and  circumftances.  In  the  fequel  of  his  hiftory,  our 
bleffed  Lord  manifefted,  in  the  moll  amiable  and  imprcffive 
manner,  the  Angular  fympathy  and  condefcending  benevo- 
lence of  his  temper ; for  he  fingles  out  Peter  by  name  as 
one  of  the  difciples  to  whom  the  report  of  his  refurreftion 
was  to  be  announced  ; and  on  the  fame  day  on  which  he 
arofe  from  the  dead,  he  appeared  to  this  apoftle,  though  the 
circumftances  of  this  appearance  are  no  where  related.  ( See 
Luke,  xxiv.  33,  34.  i Cor.  xv.  4,  5.)  Hence  it  has  been 
obferved,  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord’s  philanthropy  and 
compaffion,  that  as  Mary  Magdalene  was  the  firft  woman, 
fo  Peter  was  the  firft  man  to  whom  Jefus  lliewed  himlelf 
after  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead.  On  another  occafion,  re- 
corded in  the  21ft  chapter  of  St.  John’s  gofpel,  our  Lord 
affords  Peter  an  opportunity  of  making  a tlmee-fold  pro- 
feffion  of  love  for  him  ; and  notwithllanding  his  late  un- 
fteadinefs,  he  encouraged  this  difciple  to  hope,  that  in  his 
future  condudl  he  would  fet  an  example  of  refolution  and 
fortitude  under  great  difficulties,  and  at  length  glorify  God 
by  his  death,  in  the  fervice  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

Dr.  Lardner  has  felefted  from  the  four  evangelilts  feveral 
particular  inftances,  which  ferve  to  indicate  the  peculiar  dif- 
tinflion  of  St.  Peter,  and  tliat  redound  in  no  fmall  degree  to 
his  honour.  He  concludes  this  detail  with  obferving,  that 
as  our  facred  hiftorians  were  not  envious,  and  that  Peter  was 
not  affuming  and  arrogant  among  his  brethren,  fo  neither 
were  they  fond  and  partial.  The  feveral  advantages  and 
virtues  of  Peter  are  recorded  by  fome^  only  ; but  his  fault 
in  denying  Chrift,  when  under  periecution,  is  related  by  all. 

Soon  after  our  Lord’s  afcenfion,  Peter,  who  feems  to 
have  prefided  in  the  college  of  the  apoftles,  propofed  a fuc- 
cefibr  to  Judas  ; and  he  feems  to  have  had  a primacy  of 
order  among  the  apoftles,  being  named  firft  when  feveral  of 
them  are  mentioned  ; although  there  is  not  the  leaft  founda- 
tion, either  in  the  gofpels,  or  the  Afts,  for  afcribing  to  Pe- 
ter any  jurifdiftion  over  his  brethren.  On  the  day  of  the 
enfuing  pentecoft,  Peter  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  a difcourfe 
delivered  to  a very  numerous  audience,  in  which  he  aflerted 
the  refurreftion  of  Chrift,  with  fuch  commanding  energy, 
that  affout  3000  were  converted  and  baptized.  (A£ls,  ii. 
14 — 47.)  On  another  occafion  he  accompanied  a miracle, 
wrought  by  himfelf  and  John,  with  an  addrefs  to  the  peo- 
ple, by  which  many  were  awakened  and  convinced  ; and  in 
a fhort  time  after  this,  the  number  of  believers  at  Jerufalem 


was  about  5000.  (Afts,  iii.  and  iv.  4.)  But  the  Jewifti 
priefts  and  rulers  were  much  offended  ; and  whilft  Peter  and 
John  were  fpeaking  to  the  people,  the  officers,  whom  they 
had  commifiioned  for  this  purpofe,  laid  hold  on  them  and 
put  them  in  prifon  till  the  next  day,  when  they  were  exa- 
mined, and  at  length  difmiffed,  with  a ftridl  charge,  enforced 
by  a fevere  menace,  not  to  preach  any  more  in  the  name  of 
Jefus. 

Peter  and  John,  after  a vifit  to  Samaria,  returned  to  Je- 
rufalem ; and  in  their  way  thither  preached  the  gofpel  in 
many  villages  of  the  Samaritans.  (Afts,  viii.  i — 25.)  Dur- 
ing the  tranquil  ftate  of  Judea,  Galilee  and  Samaria,  which 
commenced  in  the  year  40,  and  continued  a year  or  more, 
Peter  paffed  through  all  parts  of  the  country,  availing  himfelf 
of  the  opportunity  that  was  thus  afforded  him  of  diffeminat- 
ing  the  knov.dedge  of  Chriftianity,  and  confirming  the  faith 
of  tliofe  who  had  embraced  it.  Whilft  on  this  peregrina- 
tion he  remained  at  Joppa,  where  he  reftored  to  life  a Chrif- 
tian  woman  of  excellent  charadler,  named  Tabitha,  and 
where  a meffage  was  fent  to  him  from  Cornelius,  an  inhabitant 
of  Csefarea,  by  the  fea-lide,  which  was  a city  where  the  Roman 
governor  I'cfided,  requefting  a vifit  from  him,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  farther  inftruftion  on  the  fubjedl  of  religion.  At 
Caefarea  his  preaching  was  attended  with  fignal  fuccefs  ; and 
thus  the  door  of  faith,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of 
the  Meffiah,  was  opened  to  Gentiles,  and  they  were  received 
into  the  church  of  God.  Upon  his  return  to  Jerufalem, 
he  gave  an  account  to  the  Jewifti  Chriftians  of  the  event  of 
his  miffion,  and  fatisfied  them  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  his  conduft  in  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  uncircumcifed 
Gentiles,  and  receiving  them  into  communion  by  baptifm 
without  circumcifion  according  to  the  law  of  Mofes.  From 
this  time  the  gofpel  was  freely  preached  to  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews,  and  the  fuccefs  correfponded  to  the  zeal  of  thofe 
who  were  engaged  in  this  interefting  caufe.  Soon  after  the 
converfionof  Cornelius  the  tranquillity  of  the  churches  was  in- 
terrupted ; neverthelefs  Peter,  and  the  other  apoftles,  ftill 
continued  in  Judea ; and  as  far  as  circumftances  allowed, 
employed  themfelves  in  confirming  the  believers  and  making 
additions  to  their  number.  Towards  4he  end  of  his  reign, 
Herod  Agrippa  became  an  open  perfecutor  of  the  believers ; 
and  not  only  put  to  death  James  the  brother  of  John,  but 
committed  Peter  to  prifon.  This  was  at  the  Eafter,  or 
paffover,  of  the  year  44.  After  a miraculous  deliverance 
from  confinement,  he  lived  privately  at  Jerufalem,  till  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  which  happened  before  the  end 
of  that  year.  Some  have  thought  that  Peter  now  went  to 
Antioch,  or  Rome ; but  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  that  there  is 
no  good  evidence  of  either  of  thefe  opinions.  When  the 
council  of  Jerufalem  v/as  affembled  in  the  yeai'  49  or  50, 
Peter  was  prefent,  and  in  the  debate,  which  had  occafioned 
this  affembly,  he  clearly  declared  his  opinion,  that  the  yoke 
of  the  law  fljotild  not  be  laid  upon  the  neck  of  the  difciples  from 
among  the  Gentiles.  Some  ftiort  time  after  this  council, 
Peter  was  at  Antioch  ; where  at  firft  he  converled  freely 
with  the  Gentile  converts  ; but  when  fome  Jewifti  believers, 
who  were  zealous  for  the  law,  came  thither  from  Judea,  he 
feparated  himfelf,  fearing  them  of  the  circumcifion  ; thus  adling 
in  a manner  contrary  to  his  own  judgment  and  declared 
opinion,  through  fear  of  the  difpleafure  of  others.  St.  Paul 
refented  his  condudl,  as  chargeable  with  diffimulation  or 
hypocrify  ; and  convinced  him  that  he  was  blameable.  It 
was  at  this  time,  a>i%.  in  the  year  50,  that  Peter  firft  went 
from  Judea  into  Gentile  countries,  never  more  deviating  into 
that  duplicity,  for  which  he  had  been  juftly  cenfured,  but 
maintaining  a firm  and  confiftent  conduct.  Tliis  is  the  laft 
time  that  Peter  is  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  New  Tefta- 

ment, 
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' mant,  except  in  his  own  epiftlcs,  and  in  i Cor.  i.  12.  and 
ch.  iii.  22.  ' 

We  have  no  where  any  very  diftinft  account  of  this 
apoftle’s  travels.  From  Antioch  he  might  return  to  Judea. 
Epiphanius  fays,  that  he  was  often  in  the  countries  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia ; and  Origen,  according  to  Eufebius, 
exprefsly  declares,  that  “ Peter  is  fuppofed  to  have  preached 
to  the  Jews  of  the  difperfion  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Afia : who,  at  length,  coming  to  Rome, 
was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  himfelf  having 
defined  it  might  be  in  that  manner.”  As  to  the  time  ol 
Peter’s  coming  to  Rome,  no  ancient  writer  is  more  regarded 
by  learned  moderns  than  Lactantius,  or  the  author  of  the 
book  of  the  Deaths  of  Perfecutors,  whoever  he  be  ; and  this 
author  fays,  that  Peter  came  thither  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
But  allowing  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
which  began  in  the  year  of  Chrill;  54,  the  precife  time  is 
not  afcertained.  To  Dr.  Lardner  it  appears  very  pro- 
bable, that  St.  Peter  did  not  come  to  Rome  before  the  year 
of  Chrill  63  or  64,  nor  till  after  St.  Paul’s  departure  thence, 
at  the  end  ot  his  two  years’  imprifonment  in  that  city  : 
and  this  author,  who  is  no  lefs  indullrious  in  his  refearciies 
than  impartial  in  his  reports,  fuppofes,  that  he  obtained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  year  64  or  63  ; confequently 
St.  Peter  could  not  have  refided  very  long  at  Rome  before 
his  death.  The  learned  Cave  is  of  opinion  that  the  apollle 
died  a martyr  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  Chrill  64,  at  the 
beginning  of  Nero’s  perfecution.  Jerom  concludes  his 
article  of  St.  Peter,  with  faying,  “ He  was  buried  at  Rome 
in  the  Vatican,  near  the  triumphal  way,  and  is  in  veneration 
all  over  the  world.”  Caius  alfo,  about  the  year  212,  fpeaks 
of  the  tombs  of  the  two  apollles,  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Rome  ; 
and  Chryfollom  fuppofes  St.  Peter  to  have  been  buried 
in  that  city.  Some  have  all'erted,  but  without  fufficient 
authority,  that  lie  travelled  into  Perfia  or  Parthia. 
Several  other  circumftances  are  mentioned  with  regard  to 
St.  Peter,  which  are  equally  dellitute  of  foundation  : fuch 
as  his  epifcopate  at  Antioch,  and  his  having  been  twenty- 
five  years  bilhop  of  Rome,  which  is  altogether  inconfillent 
wuth  his  hillory  in  the  Adis.  Several  ancient  writers  mention 
his  having  children,  and  the  martyrdom  of  his  wife  about 
the  fame  time  with  himfelf.  Some  have  alfo  faid  that  he' 
efcaped  from  prifon,  and  endeavoured  to  fave  his  life  by 
flight  ; but  that  in  paffing  through  the  gates  of  the  city, 
he  faw  Chrill  entering  into  it ; and  that  in  confequence  of 
this  interview,  and  a converfation  that  occurred,  he  turned 
back,  and  being  foon  after  taken  up,  he  was  crucified.  But 
this  account  feems  to  have  been  fabulous.  As  to  the 
manner  of  his  crucifixion,  we  have  already  given  Origen’s 
account  of  it.  St.  Jerom  alfo  fays  “ that  he  was  crucified 
by  order  of  Nero,  and  fo  crowned  with  martyrdom,  his 
head  downward,  and  his  feet  lifted  up,  faying,  he  was  un- 
worthy to  be  crucified  as  his  mailer  was.”  Chryfollom 
alfo  feveral  times  fpeaks  of  Peter’s  being  crucified  with  his 
head  downwards.  It  feems  to  me,  fays  Dr.  Lardner, 
that  Peter  might  be  crucified  in  that  manner,  and  that 
it  might  be  owing  to  the  fpite  and  malice  of  thofe  who 
put  him  to  death.  The  faying,  that  it  was  at  his  own 
defire,  may  have  been  at  firll  only  the  oratorical  flight  of 
fome  man  of  more  wit  than  judgment.  But  the  thought 
was  pleafing,  and  has  therefore  been  followed  by  many. 

We  may  add,  that  fome  learned  men  have  denied  that 
Peter  ever  was  at  Rome  ; among  tliem  are  Scaliger, 
Salmafius,  and  Frederick  Spanheim.  Mr.  Bower  has 
adopted  this  opinion.  However,  many  learned  men, 
among  the  Protellants,  as  well  as  Romanills,  whofe 
impartiality  has  never  been  quellioned,  have  believed 


and  argued  that  Peter  was  at  Rome,  and  fuffered  martyr- 
dom there.  To  this  clafs  we  may  refer  Cave,  Pearfon, 
Le  Clerc,  Bafnage,  Barratier,  and  Lardner.  Among 
the  ancient  writers,  who  tellify  to  the  fame  faft,  we 
may  enumerate  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  epillle  to  the 
Corinthians,  written  before  the  year  of  Chrill  70,  or,  as 
fome  think,  about  the  year  96,  Ignatius  about  108,  Diony- 
fius  about  170,  Irenaeus  about  178,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
about  194,  Tertullian  about  200,  Caius  about  212,  Origen 
about  230,  Cyprian  about  248,  Ladlantius  about  306, 
Eufebius,- A thanafius,  Ephrem  the  Syrian  about  370,  Epi- 
phanius, Jerom,  Chryfollom,  Sulpicius  Severus  about  401, 
Prudentius  about  405,  Orofius  about  416,  Theodoret  about 
423,  Augulline,  &c.  See.  The  preaching  of  Peter,  or  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  quoted  by  feveral  ancient  writers,  though 
not  as  a book  of  authority,  compofed  about  the  middle  of 
the  fecond  century,  or  fooner,  makes  mention  of  Peter’s 
being  at  Rome. 

For  an  account  of  the  epillles  of  St.  Peter,  we  refer 
to  the  articles  Epistle  and  Canon,  adding  here  fome 
particulars  refpedling  their  genuinenefs.  The  firll  of 
thefe  two  epillles  has  been  always  received  by  Catholic 
Chrillians  as  authentic  and  genuine.  This  epillle  feems  to 
be  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Rome  ; is  plainly  referred 
to  feveral  times  by  Polycarp  ; alfo  referred  to  by  the 
martyrs  at  Lyons  : it  was  received  by  Theophilus,  bifliop 
of  Antioch,  and  quoted  by  Papias,  Irenssus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian.  But  the  fecond  epillle, 
mentioned  as  doubtful  by  Jerom  and  Origen,  is  not 
cited  by  Papias,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  or  Cyprian.  How- 
ever both  thefe  epillles  were  generally  received  in  the 
4th,  and  following  centuries,  by  all  ChrilliJins,  except  the 
Syrians.  For  they  were  received  by  Athanafius,  Cyril  of 
Jerufalem,  the  council  of  Laodicea,  Epiphanius,  Jerom, 
Ruffiii,  Augulline,  and  others.  Such  are  the  tellimonies 
of  ancient  writers  concerning  thefe  two  epillles  ; and  if  we  con- 
fult  the  epillles  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  form  a judgment 
by  internal  evidence,  it  will  appear  very  probable  that  both 
belong  to  tlie  fame  author.  Allowing  the  firll  to  be  St.  Pe- 
ter’s, the  following  arguments  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
the  other.  It  bears  in  the  infeription  the  name  of  the  fame 
apollle.  From  chap.  i.  16,  17,  18,  it  appears,  that  the  writer 
was  one  of  the  difciples  who  were  with  Jefus  in  the  mount 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  transfiguration,  which  leads  us  to 
St.  Peter,  who  was  there. 

In  ch.  iii.  i.  there  is  an  exprefs  reference  to  the  former 
epillle,  which  has  been  always  acknowledged  to  be  St.  Pe- 
ter’s. ( See  alfo  ch.  i.  12 — 15.)  In  ch.  iii.  15,  16,  the  writer 
calls  Paul  brother,  and  otherwife  fo  fpeaks  of  him  and  his 
epillles,  as  mull  necelfarily  be  reckoned  mofh  fuitable  to  an 
apollle.  The  writer  therefore  is  the  apollle  Peter,  whofe 
name  the  epillle  bears  in  the  infeription.  The  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  Grotius,  that  this  fecond  epillle  was  written  by 
Simeon,  biflrop  of  Jerufalem,  after  James,  the  Lord’s  bro- 
ther, is  dellitute  of  all  authority  from  antiquity,  and  is  in- 
confillent with  the  whole  tenour  of  the  epillle  itfelf,  or  at 
leall  with  many  things  that  occur  in  it.  Jerom,  already 
cited,  fays  that  Peter  wrote  two  epillles,  called  Catholic  ; 
the  fecond  of  which  was  by  many  denied  to  be  his,  becaufe 
of  its  differing  in  llyle  from  the  former.  But  Bafnage  fays, 
he  is  not  able  to  difeern  fuch  difference  of  llyle  in  the  two 
epillles.  However  Dr.  Sherlock,  bilhop  of  London,  in  his 
“ Differtation  concerning  the  Authority  of  the  Second 
Epillle  of  St.  Peter,”  obferves,  that  the  firll  and  third  of 
the  three  chapters,  into  which  this  epillle  is  now  divided, 
agree  in  llyle  with  the  firll  epillle.  The  only  difference  is  in 
the  fecond  chapter,  the  llyle  of  which  is  no  more  like  to 
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that  of  the  other  two  than  it  is  to  that  of  the  finh  epiftle. 
The  occafion  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  in  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  there  is  a defcription  of  the  falfe  prophets  and 
teachers,  who  infefted  the  church,  and  perverted  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gofpel.  Some  ancient  Jewifh  writer  had  left 
behind  him  a defcription  of  the  falfe  prophets  of  his  own, 
or  perhaps  earlier  times  ; wliich  defcri^ion  is  applied  both 
by  St.  Peter  and  St.  .Tude  to  the  falfe  teachers  of  their  own 
times.  His  lordlhip  adds,  St.  Jerom  fuppofed,  and  others 
have  followed  his  opinion,  that  St.  Peter  made  ufc  of  dif- 
ferent interpreters,  to  exprefs  his  fenfe  in  his  two  epillles. 
But  if  that  had  been  the  cafe,  th.c  difference  of  Ityle  would 
have  appeared  in  the  whole,  and  not  in  one  part  of  it  only  ; 
which  is  the  prefent  cafe  : and  he  fees  no  reafon  for  thinking, 
that  St.  Peter  did  not  write  both  his  epiftles  himfelf.  Some, 
however,  may  think,  that  this  difference  of  ftyle  arifes  from  the 
fubjeft  treated  of  in  the  fecond  chapter.  Dr.  Lardner  con- 
cludes, upon  the  whole,  that  the  two  epiftles,  generally 
afcribed  to  the  apoftle  Peter,  were  indeed  his.  Thefe  epif- 
tles were  fent  to  all  Chriftians  in  general,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  living  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Afia  and 
Bithynia,  but  chiefly  thofe  of  Gentile  llock  and  original  : 
who  were  for  the  moft  part  the  converts  of  the  apoftle  Paul. 

There  has  been  a confiderable  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  place  where  thefe  epiftles  were  written  : and 
more  efpecially  about  the  place  called  Babylon,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  epiftle.  Some  have  thought  this  to 
have  been  Babylon  in  Afl'yria,  or  Babylon  in  Egypt,  and 
others  interpreting  the  paflage  figuratively,  fuppofe  that 
it  denoted  Jerufalem  or  Rome.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Gro- 
tius,  Whitby,  Valefuis,  and  all  the  learned  writers  of  the 
Roman  communion  in  general,  that  by  Babylon  St.  Peter 
figuratively  means  Rome  ; and  this  opinion  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, as  it  is  uncertain  whether  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Baby- 
lon in  Chaldasa,  or  in  Egypt,  and  altogether  improba- 
ble, that  he  made  any  confiderable  Itay  there,  if  he  ever 
vifited  either  of  thefe  places.  As  to  the  time  of  writing 
thefe  epiftles.  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  to  have  been  the  year 
63  or  64,  or  at  the  lateft  65.  Gardner’s  Works,  vol.  vi. 

Peter,  in  Biography,  a faint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and 
one  of  the  moft  illuilrious  prelates  of  his  time,  was  educated, 
and  probably  born,  at  Alexandria.  Here  he  acquired  a high 
charadfer  for  his  proficiency  in  facred  literature,  and  alio  for 
his  exemplary  manners  and  diftinguifhed  piety.  On  the 
death  of  Theonas,  in  the  year  300,  he  was  chofen  his  fuc- 
ceflbr,  and  according  to  Eufebius  he  obtained  great  honour 
during  his  epifcopate,  which  lafted  twelve  years.  He  was 
an  excellent  teacher  of  the  Chriftian  dodtrine  ; an  ornament 
to  the  epifcopal  charadfer,  both  for  the  holinefs  of  his  life, 
and  his  laborious  application  in  ftudying  and  explaining  the 
facred  fcriptures.  He  governed  the  church  three  years  be- 
fore the  perfecution.  The  reft  of  his  time  he  pafled  in  a 
more  ftridt  and  mortified  courfe  of  life,  but  without  ne- 
gledting  the  common  good  of  the  churches.  It  is  probable, 
that  during  a confiderable  part  of  that  dilfrelfing  period 
he  refided  in  fome  private  place,  unknown  to  the  inllruments 
of  perfecution,  where,  however,  the  Chriftians  had  accefs 
to  him,  and  received  his  advice  and  inftrudfions.  After  this, 
according  to  Euiebius,  he  was,  without  any  crime,  of  any 
kind,  being  laid  to  his  charge,  on  a ludden,  for  no  other 
reafon  but  the  will  of  Maximin,  taken  into  cuftody,  and 
beheaded.  This  martyrdom  took  place  in  the  year  31 1. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  “ A Book  of  Penance,”  of 
which  thirteen  canons  are  inferted,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
the  firft  volume  of  the  Collect.  Concil.  Some  fragments  of 
another  treatife  attributed  to  him  “ Concerning  the  Divi- 
VoE.  XXVII. 


nity,”  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
the  fame  colleftion.  Gen.  Biog. 

Peter,  furnamed  Chryfologus,  a faint  in  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar, and  a celebrated  prelate  in  the  fifth  century,  was  of 
noble  extraction,  and  born  at  Imola,  anciently  known  by 
the  name  of  Forum  Cornelii.  He  was  educated  by  Cor- 
nelius, bilhop  of  his  native  city,  who  admitted  him  into  holy 
orders,  and  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  his  deacon, 
which  he  retained  many  years.  He  was  eleCted  bifliop  of 
Ravenna  in  the  year  433,  and  died  before  451.  His  elo- 
quence was  greatly  admired,  whence  he  had  the  furname  of 
Chryfologus,  or  the  golden  preacher.  What  remains  of  his 
productions  confift  chiefly  of  “ Sermons,”  or  “ Homilies,” 
containing  fhort  explanations  of  portions  of  the  facred  fcrip- 
tures, accompanied  with  moral  reflections.  They  are  faid 
to  be  drawn  up  in  a perfpicuous  and  plealing  ftyle  ; and  are 
diftinguifhed  by  a happy  union  of  concifenels  and  elegance. 
They  were  colleCted  250  years  after  his  death,  by  Felix, 
one  of  his  fucceflors  in  the  fee  of  Ravenna,  and  were  firft 
printed  at  Cologn,  in  the  year  1541-  Aftertvards  they 
underwent  repeated  impreffions  at  the  fame  place,  Antwerp, 
Paris,  Lyons,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  and  were  inferted  iu 
the  feventh  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  Six  others,  on  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  aregivedby  Father  A’Achery,  in  his  “ Spi- 
cilegium.”  There  is  alfo  ftill  extant  “A  Letter  to  Euty- 
ches  the  Archimandrite,”  from  our  prelate,  in  which  he. de- 
clares againft  the  fentiments  of  that  monk,  and  expreffes  his 
approbation  of  the  conduCt  of  the  patriarch  Flavianus. 
Moreri. 

Peter,  furnam.ed  the  Cruel,  king  of  Caftile,  was  the 
only  legitimate  fon  left  by  Alphonfo  XL,  whom  at  the  age 
of  fixteen  he  fucceeded  in  1350.  He  was  at  firft  under  the 
influence  of  his  mother  and  Don  Juan  de  Albuquerque,  her 
favourite  ; and  to  the  queen  dowager  is  to  be  attributed  the 
treacherous  execution  of  Leonora  de  Guzman,  the  late 
king’s  miftrefs,  by  whom  he  had  three  fons.  Peter,  at  an 
early  period,  dilplayed  a difpofition  equally  perfidious  and 
fanguinary.  He  caufed  the  objeCts  of  his  difpleafure  to  be 
murdered  without  trial,  and  fcrupled  no  means  to  get  into 
his  power  thofe  whom  he  feared  or  fufpeCted.  In  1352  Al- 
buquerque, w'ith  a view  of  confirming  his  own  authority, 
introduced  the  young  king  to  the  Maria  de  Padilla,  of 
whom  he  became  fo  much  enamoured,  that  her  influence 
over  him  was  attributed  even  to  witchcraft.  At  the  fame 
time  a marriage  was  negociating  for  him  with  Blanca, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  It  took  place  in  1353, 
but  he  remained  with  his  bride  only  three  days,  and  then 
returned  to  his  miftrefs.  Soon  after  he  put  his  wife  in 
prifon,  and  then  divorced  her,  in  order  that  he  might  marry 
Joanna  de  Caftro,  whom  he  alfo  abandoned,  after  a very 
ihort  cohabitation.  Donna  Blanca  was  fent  to  Toledo,  the 
citizens  of  which  revolted  in  her  favour,  but  they  paid 
dearly  for  their  attachment  to  a much  injured  lady.  In 
1356  a trifling  quarrel  produced  a war  between  him  and 
Peter  king  of  Arragon,  in  which  the  king’s  natural  brother, 
Henry  de  Traftamare,  who  had,  to  avoid  danger,  retired 
into  France,  had  a command  under  the  latter  fovercign. 
His  wife,  who  was  left  in  the  power  of  Peter,  was  fortu- 
nately refeued  from  his  vengeance.  This  efcape  fo  much 
excited  his  rage  and  fufpicion,  that  lie  caufed  another  natu- 
ral brother,  Frederic,  to  be  murdered  in  his  prefence,  and 
fhewed  his  favage  difpofition  by  dining  in  the  fame  apart- 
ment before  the  dead  body  was  removed.  He  afterwards 
put  to  death  his  coufin,  Juan  of  Arragon,  and  poifoned  his 
widow,  and  his  own  aunt  the  queen-dowager  of  Arragon, 
His  cruelties  having  driven  many  of  the  difaffedted  nobles  to 
E take 
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take  refuge  in  Portugal,  he  entered  into  a negociation  with 
the  king  of  that  country,  alfo  called  Peter  the  Cruel,  to 
deliver  them  up,  upon  condition  that,  on  his  part,  he  Ihould 
deliver  up  thofe  Portuguefe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Agnes  de  Caftro.  This  was  pundlually  performed 
on  both  fides,  and  was  the  caufe  of  many  bloody  executions. 
In  1361  he  completed  the  meafure  of  his  domeftic  cruelties 
by  the  murder  of  his  firll  queen,  Donna  Blanca,  then  con- 
fined in  the  fortrefs  of  Xeres.  A fhort  time  after  this  he 
perfidioully  put  to  death  the  Mooriih  prince  of  Grenada, 
Mahomet  Barbaroffa,  with  all  his  fuite,  who  had  attended 
on  him  at  Seville,  on  the  fecurity  of  a fafe  condudt.  His 
enoi-mities  at  lall  produced  a confederacy  againfl  him  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  and  Henry  de 
Traftamare,  at  the  head  of  the  emigrant  Caftilian  nobility. 
Peter  had,  by  no  means,  been  deficient  in  vigour  or  fuccefs 
in  carrying  on  the  war  againlt  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  his 
depofition  was  therefore  much  defined  by  that  mojiarch,  who, 
in  faff,  was  nearly  as  perfidious  and  languinary  as  himfelf. 
A band  of  mercenaries,  ready  to  fight  in  any  caufe,  was 
brought  out  of  France,  under  the  command  of  Bertrand 
de  Guefclin,  and  others  ; and  Henry  entering  Calfile 
was  admitted  into  Calahorra,  and  proclaimed  king.  Ad- 
vancing to  Burgos,  he  received  the  homage  of  the  nobles 
of  Calfile,  and  was  folemnly  inaugurated  ; while  Peter  re- 
tired to  Portugal,  and  thence  to  Guienne,  to  the  court  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince.  The  treafures  which  he  carried 
with  him  made  him  welcome  to  the  prince  and  his  barons, 
and  the  offer  of  Bilcay,  together,  probably,  with  the  notion 
of  the  duty  of  affilling  the  rightful  fovereign,  induced  the 
gallant  Edward  to  undertake  his  reftoration.  This  he  ef- 
teffed  by  an  entire  defeat  which  he  gave  to  Henry  and  his 
party  at  the  battle  of  Najara,  in  1367.  Peter  would  gladly 
have  put  to  death  his  natural  brother  Sancho,  and  all  his 
prifoners  on  this  occafion,  but  was  reftrained  by  the  hu- 
manity of  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  now  paid  no  fort  of 
regard  to  his  promife  of  recompence  to  his  vidforious  allies, 
and  after  refuming  his  crown,  he  indulged  the  feverity  of 
his  nature  by  numerous  favage  executions. 

Henry  was  not,  however,  difheartened  by  his  misfor- 
tunes, but,  after  the  departure  of  the  Englifh,  colleffed 
his  forces  and  engaged  again  the  afliftance  of  du  Guef- 
ciin,  and  his  men  at  arms.  He  entered  Spain,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  plains  of  Monteii,  where  he  met  Peter  at  the 
head  of  a more  numerous  army,  but  compofed  of  a very 
motly  alfemblage,  there  being  among  them  many  Jews  and 
Moors.  A battle  enfued,  in  which  Peter  was  completely 
defeated,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Monteii.  He 
was,  for  want  of  provifions,  foon  obliged  to  quit  this  place, 
which  he  did  at  midnight  with  eleven  companions,  but  was 
Hopped  and  carried  to  the  tent  of  his  captor.  His  brother 
Henry,  informed  of  the  fadt,  arriving,  words  of  reproach 
pafied  between  them,  and  Peter  caught  Henry  in  his  arms, 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  attempted  to  kill  him.  In 
the  ftruggle,  Henry  was  aflifted  by  his  attendants,  and  they 
difpatched  the  cruel  Peter  with  their  poniards.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1369,  wh^n  he  was  only  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  19th  of  his  reign.  He  left  a name 
juftly  execrated,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  crimes 
have  been  exaggerated,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  feveral  of 
Ids  contemporaries  deferved  the  opprobrious  title  as  well, 
and  nearly  as  much  as  himfelf.  Univer.  Hift. 

Peter  of  Sicily,  fo  called  from  the  ifland  which  gave  him 
birth,  was  a man  of  noble  defeent,  who  flourilhed  at  the 
tlofe  of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  the  emperor  Bafil,  who,  in  the  year  870,  fent  him  into 


Armenia  for  the  purpofe  of  negOeiating  an  exchange  of 
prifoners.  This  bufinefs,  which  he  performed  to  the  fatis- 
fadtion  of  the  emperor,  having  occafioned  him  to  fpend 
nearly  nine  months  at  Tibrica,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  he 
embraced  feveral  opportunities  of  holding  conferences  with 
the  Paulicians,  a branch  of  the  Manichasans,  who  were  nu- 
merous in  that  country,  and  undertopk  the  talli  of  drawing 
up  in  Greek  “ A Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs,  and 
Decline  of  that  Sedf.”  The  work  to  which  he  gave  this 
title  was  dedicated  by  him  to  an  archbilhop  of  Bulgaria. 
Part  of  it  was  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  inferted  by  cardinal 
Baronins  in  his  “ Annals.”  It  was  afterwards  publiflred 
witli  the  original,  under  the  title  of  “ Hiftoria  de  varia  et 
Stolida  Manichteorum  Haerefi.”  This  work  is  an  objedd  of 
curiofity,  as  it  prefents  us  with  a view  of  the  fentiments  of 
the  Paulicians  at  the  time  in  which  Peter  lived. 

Peter  of  Blots,  a learned  French  ecclefiaftic  in  the  1 2th 
century,  was  a native  of  the  city  on  the  Loire,  whence  he 
derived  his  furname.  Having  been  inftrudded  in  the  claflics 
and  polite  learning  at  Paris,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Bologna,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  the  pro- 
ficiency which  he  made  in  the  lludy  of  civil  and  canon  law, 
and  the  various  branches  of  profane  literature.  He  then 
returned  to  France  and  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the  lludy 
of  divinity,  under  the  celebrated  John  of  Salilbury,  bifliop 
of  Chartres,  of  whofe  church  it  feems  probable  that  he 
was  made  a canon.  In  1167  he  travelled  into  Sicily  with 
Stephen,  fon  of  the  count  of  Pei'che,  and  coufin  to  the 
queen  of  that  illand,  where  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and 
afterwards  fecretary  to  William  II.  king  of  Sicily.  When 
Stephen,  who  had  been  made  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  archbillrop  of  Palermo,  was  fent  into  banilhment,  Peter 
was  involved  in  his  fortune,  and  found  it  necefl'ary  to  take  re- 
fuge in  his  native  country.  Hence  he  was  invited  into  England 
by  king  Henry  II.,  at  whofe  court  he  continued  fome  time, 
and  was  nominated  archdeacon  of  Bath.  He  next  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  Richard  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who 
appointed  him  his  chancellor,  and  fent  him  to  negociate  bufi- 
nefs of  importance  relating  to  the  metropolitan  fee  with  king 
Henry  II.,  and  popes  Alexander  HI.  and  Urban  HI. 

After  the  death  of  king  Henry,  he  refided  for  a time  at 
the  court  of  queen  Eleanor.  At  a late  period  of  his  life 
he  was  deprived  of  his  archdeaconry  of  Bath,  thougli  he 
was  afterwards  compenfated  for  his  lofs  by  obtaining  that 
of  London,  the  duties  of  which  he  dilcharged  with  the  ut- 
moll  fidelity.  He  died  in  England  in  the  year  1200.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firll  perfon  who  made  ule  of  the 
word  Traifuhfantialion,  to  exprefs  the  dodlrine  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  on  the  fubject  of  the  eucharift.  His  remains 
chiefly  confifl  of  “ Letters,”  183  in  number,  which  he  formed 
into  a colledlion  by  order  of  king  Flenry  II.,  and  which  will 
be  found  ufeful  in  illullrating  the  civil  and  cccleliallical 
hillory  of  the  period  in  which  he  flouriflied.  Moreri. 

Petek,  furnamed  Comejhr,  or  the  Eater,  another  French 
eccleliallic,  was  a native  of  Troyes  in  Champagne.  Having 
embraced  the  clerical  proleflion,  he  became  canon,  and 
afterwards  dean  of  the  catliedral  in  that  city.  Here  he  ac- 
quired fuch  celebrity,  that  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  appointed  dean  of  the  metropolitan  church.  Some  time 
after  this,  he  religned  his  benefices,  renounced  the  world, 
and  entered  among  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Viftor,  at 
Paris,  where  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  lludy  and  devotion. 
He  died  in  1 198.  He  was  elleemed  a man  of  learning  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  had  the  fortitude  publicly 
to  condemn  fome  of  the  abufes  and  corruptions,  of  the 
Romilh  churcli,  particularly  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
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The  following  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  has  been  thought  not 
unworthy  of  prefervation. 

“ Petrus  eram,  quern  Petra  tegit,  diftufque  Comejlor 
Nunc  comedor.  Vivus  docui,  nec  cello  docere 
Mortuus  ; ut  dicant,  qui  me  vident  incineratum, 

Quod  fumus,  ifte  fuit,  erimus  quandoque  quod  hie  eft.” 

He  was  author  of  “ Hiftonas  Ecclefiafticx,  lib.  xvi.,” 
containing  a fummary  of  facred  hiftory,  from  the  beginning 
of  Genefis  to  the  end  of  the  A£ls  of  the  Apoftles.  To 
his  pen  has  been  attributed  a work  entitled  “ Catena  Tem- 
porum,”  &c.  confifting  of  a compilation  of  univerfal  hif- 
tory, publifiied  at  Lubeck  in  1475,  in  two  vols.  lolio,  of 
which  a tranllation  into  Frencli  was  publiflied  in  1488,  un- 
der the  title  of  “ Mer  des  Hiftpires.” 

Peter  Nolasque,  a faint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  was 
founder  of  the  order  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  com- 
monly called  the  order  of  Mercy  ; which  fee.  He  was  of 
noble  defeent,  and  born  about  the  year  1189.  Having  loft 
his  father  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  lie  attached 
himfelf  to  Simon,  count  de  Montfort,  who  placed  him  in 
the  fervice  of  James,  king  of  Arragon.  By  his  talents  and 
virtues,  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  that  prince, 
a circumftance  of  confiderable  importance  to  him  when 
he  afterwards  undertook  the  foundation  of  his  order.  The 
firft  defign  of  it  was  fuggefted  to  him  by  a private  fociety  of 
gentlemen  at  Barcelona,  who  made  a common  purfe  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  redeeming  Chriftian  captives,  and  re- 
lieving the  fick.  Struck  with  the  generofity  of  their  un- 
dertaking, he  meditated  a plan  for  converting  this  private  fo- 
ciety into  a religious  and  military  order.  He  laid  his  plan 
before  the  king,  who  fanftioned  it  with  his  approbation,  and 
the  order  was  eftablilhed  in  1123,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Confraternity  of  Mercy  at  firft  it  confifted  of  fix  priefts 
and  feven  laymen,  who,  befides  the  cuftomary  vows,  bound 
themfelves  to  devote  their  perfonal  exertions  to  the  talk  of 
redeeming  captives  from  Mahometan  flavery.  Peter  No- 
lafque  was  appointed  the  firft  fuperior -general  5 but  this  of- 
fice did  not  exempt  him  from  engaging  in  the  common  du- 
ties of  the  fociety.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  fuccefsful 
in  his  two  firft  expeditions  into  the  kingdoms  of  Valentia  and 
Grenada,  as  to  redeem  upwards  of  four  hundred  captives 
from  their  moft  oppreflive  bondage.  He  afterwards  palled 
over  into  Africa,  where  he  met  with  much  ill  treatment, 
while  employed  in  zealoully  purfuing  the  objeft  of  his  be- 
nevolent million.  In  1249  he  refigned  the  office  of  fu- 
perior-general,  and  he  died  in  1 256.  Peter  Nolafque  was 
canonized  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1628.  Several  houfes 
of  his  order  have  been  founded  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries ; but  its  principal  eftablilhments  have  always  been  in 
Spain.  Moreri. 

Peter,  the  Hermit,  a celebrated  perfon,  to  whom  we 
have  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  our  volumes,  referred,  was 
born  in  the  i ith  century  at  Amiens,  in  Picardy.  He  en- 
tered into  the  army,  and  ferved  under  the  counts  of  Bo- 
logne,  but  having  imbibed  the  holy  zeal  of  the  age,  he 
quitted  the  world,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  a life  of  religious 
folitude  and  aufterity.  About  the  year  1095  made  a pil- 
grimage to  Jerufalem,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and 
was  deeply  imprefled  with  the  oppreffions  fuftained  by  the 
Chriftian  inhabitants,  and  the  vilitors  of  that  memorable 
city.  In  the  warmth  of  his  emotions,  he  promifed  the 
Greek  patriarch  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  roufe  the  weftern 
nations  to  arms  in  his  behalf ; and,  upon  his  return,  he  waited 
upon  pope  Urban  II.  with  letters  from  the  prelate.  The 
appearance  of  Peter  was  mean,  his  ftature  fmall,  his  body 
meagre,  his  countenance  ffirivelled,  but  he  had  a keen  and 


lively  eye,  and  a ready  eloquence.  The  pope  received  him 
as  one  who  had  a call  from  heaven,  and  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  in  his  defign  ; and  Peter  immediately  fet  out  on  his 
travels  as  a miffionary  through  the  provinces  of  Italy  and 
France.  He  rode  on  an  afs,  his  head  and  feet  being  naked, 
and  bearing  a weighty  crucifix  ; he  prayed  frequently,  fed 
on  bread  and  water,  gave  away  in  alms  all  that  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  by  his  faintly  demeanour,  and  fi-rvld  addrefs, 
drew  innumerable  crowds  of  all  ranks  to  liften  to  his  preach- 
ing. When  he  painted  the  indignities  offered  to  the  true 
believers  at  the  birth-place  and  fepulchre  of  their  Saviour, 
every  heart  was  melted  to  compaffion,  and  animated  to  re- 
venge. His  fuccefs  in  railing  recruits  for  the  holy  war,  was 
fuch  as  might  have  been  expedted  from  the  rude  enthufiafm 
and  martial  fpirit  of  the  age.  (See  Croi.sade  and  God- 
frey.) Colledting  above  60,000  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
and  of  the  loweft  ranks  in  life,  from  the  borders  of  France 
and  Lorraine,  he  proceeded  with  them  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube.  The  progrefs  was  marked  by  pil- 
lage and  diforders  of  all  kinds,  and  by  the  maffacre  of  all 
the  Jews  that  came  in  their  way.  As  they  approached  the 
confines  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  the  fierce  natives  of 
thofe  countries  arofe  upon  them,  and  cut  them  off  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  only  a third  part,  witli  Peter  himfelf,  efcaped 
into  Conftantinople.  Almoft  all  thefe  were  afterwards  flain 
by  the  Turks  in  the  plain  of  Nice,  while  Peter  had  pru- 
dently withdrawn  from  the  camp,  and  remained  in  the  Greek 
capital.  He  was,  after  this,  in  1097,  at  the  fiegc  of  An- 
tioch, but  his  ardour  was  confiderably  cooled,  and  he  would 
gladly  have  made  his  efcape,  but  Tancred  caufed  him  to 
fwear  that  he  would  never  defert  an  expedition  of  which  he 
had  been  the  prime  mover.  He  afterwards  diftinguifiied 
himfelf  at  the  liege  of  Jerufalem,  and  has  been  celebrated 
in  the  verfe  of  Taffo.  After  the  capture  of  that  city,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  patriarch,  during  his  abfence  in  God- 
frey’s army,  to  adl  as  his  vicar-general.  Peter  died  at  the 
abbey  of  Neumoutier,  near  Huy,  of  which  place  he  was 
the  founder.  Gibbon,  vol.  xi. 

Peter  I.  ftyled  the  Great,  emperor  of  Ruffia,  was  the 
third  foil  of  the  czar  Alexis  Michaelovitch.  He  was  born 
at  Mofeowin  the  year  1672,  and  on  the  death  of  his  eldeft 
brother,  in  1682,  he  was  nominated  to  the  fucceffion,  in  cx- 
clufion  of  his  other  brother  Iwan,  who  was  fet  afide  or.  ac- 
count of  incapacity.  Shortly  after,  a teirible  mutiny  of 
the  guards,  fomented  fecretly  by  the  princefs  Sophia,  the 
adult  fitter  of  Iwan  and  Peter,  efledted  a revolution  at  court, 
and  the  two  princes  w'ere  nominated  joint  czars,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Sophia.  Iwan  was  a mere  cypher,  but  Peter 
early  difplayed  a fpirit  which  (hewed  that  he  was  not  formed 
to  be  under  controul.  His  education  was  much  negledled, 
and  early  habits  of  intemperance  inflamed  the  violence  of 
his  temper,  and  augmented  a difpofition  to  convulfive  or 
epileptic  fits.  It  was  not  long  before  he  attempted  to  put 
himfelf  beyond  the  influence  of  Sophia  ; he  married  againft 
her  will,  in  his  i8th  year,  and  claimed  a feat  at  the  councii 
board,  from  which  flie  procured  his  exclufion,  and  an  open 
rupture  was  the  confequence.  Peter  took  the  bold  refolu- 
tion  of  arrefting  and  imprifoning  his  lifter,  vv'ho,  on  hei 
part,  is  faid  to  have  formed  a confpiracy  againft  her  brother’? 
life,  or,  at  lead,  againft  his  liberty.  Peter  prevailed,  con- 
fined his  fitter  to  a nunnery  for  life,  and  affumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  1689.  Although  he  had  given  way  to  tlic 
fenfuality  natural  to  a young  prince  in  a rude  and  diffolute 
court,  yet  he  appears  eai  ly  to  have  had  juft  ideas  of  thofe 
Hate  reforms,  of  which  former  fovereigns  in  Ruffia,  and  ef- 
pecially  his  father,  had  given  fomc  examples.  He  had  been 
employed  in  training  a fmall  body  of  troops  in  the  German 
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or  foreign  difcipline,  and  he  now  began  to  difplay  that  at- 
tachment to  maritime  affairs  which  afterwards  fo  much  dif- 
tinguiihed  his  reign.  His  great  fondnefs  for  navigation  is 
dated  from  the  year  1691,  when  accidentally  taking  notice 
of  a decayed  floop  near  Mofcow,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  • of  foreign  conllrutlion,  and  built  to  go  againft  the 
wind,  he  caufed  it  to  be  repaired  by  a Dutch  fhipwright, 
whom  his  father  had  invited  into  Rullia,  and  was  highly 
pleafed  by  obfeiwing  its  manoeuvres.  He  foon  learnt  to 
manage  it  himfelf,  and  afterwards  had  feveral  fmall  veffels 
built,  with  which  he  made  excurfions  on  the  lake  of  Periflaf. 
The  paffion  for  failing  gained  fo  much  upon  him,  that  in 
1693  he  went  to  Archangel,  and  took  a fliort  voyage  on  tlie 
White  fea,  attended  by  all  the  merchant-lhips  in  that  har- 
bour, and  in  the  following  year  he  fpent  feveral  months  in 
fimilar  expeditions. 

A quarrel  with  the  Turks,  in  1694,  opened  to  the  czar 
views  of  aggrandizement  on  the  Black  fea,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  an  army  was  marched  to  lay  fiege  to  Azof. 
He  was  with  it  in  perfon,  but  only  in  the  capacity  of  a vo- 
lunteer, for  he  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  inllruc- 
tion  as  a preliminary  to  command.  The  failure  of  the  iirll 
attempt  to  reduce  the  place,  through  want  of  (hips  to  block 
up  the  harbour,  coincided  with  his  pafiion  for  navigation  in 
flimulating  him  to  create  a fleet.  He  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  equipment  of  a flotilla  ; w'hich  was  effedfed 
with  fo  much  celerity,  that  during  the  next  fummer  his 
fquadron  appeared  before  Azof,  defeated  the  Turkifli  gal- 
lies  flationed  there,  and  the  town  furrendered.  Of  this  con- 
queft  he  was  very  proud,  and  caufed  his  army  to  make  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Mofcow,  in  which  his  generals  and 
admiral  took  the  precedence  over  himfelf,  as  well  as  over 
his  principal  nobility.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  left  orders 
for  a large  addition  to  his  fleet  on  the  Black  fea,  in  which 
were  included  feveral  fixty-gun  fhips-.  His  brother  Iwan 
dying  about  this  time,  he  became  in  title,  as  well  as  in  effeft, 
foie  fovereign  of  Ruflia.  But  as  his  mind  expanded,  he  was 
rendered  more  fenfible  of  the  barbarifm  of  this  vaft  empire, 
and  of  his  own  deficiency  in  knowledge  to  improve  and  civi- 
lize it.  The  firfl;  plan  that  fuggeiled  itfelf  was  to  fend 
abroad  a number  of  the  young  nobility,  in  order  that  they 
might  learn,  in  various  countries,  the  arts  which  he  thought 
eflential  to  the  date,  efpecially  naval  and  military  taftics. 
His  own  improvement  was  what  he  had  mod  at  heart,  and 
he  was  refolved  to  purfue  it  by  foreign  travel,  and  a continued 
refidence  in  thofe  countries  which  he  thought  likely  to  afford 
that  kind  of  knowledge  of  which  he  chiefly  dood  in  need. 
He  was  not  at  prefent  fufficiently  enlightened  to  make  a 
proper  edimate  of  the  relative  value  to  a fovereign  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge,  and  his  jiaffion  for  maritime 
affairs  took  too  great  a lead  in  marking  out  his  objefts.  It 
was,  however,  an  intereding  and  extraordinary  circumdance 
in  the  hidory  of  the  world,  that  the  defpotic  monarch  of  a 
mighty  dominion  fliould  defcend  from  his  throne,  and  travel 
in  the  train  of  his  own  ambafl'adors  as  a private  perfon,  re- 
jedling  all  the  pageantry  of  date,  and  difdaining  no  means 
which  appeared  neceffary  to  perfeft  himfelf  in  thofe  arts 
which  he  thought  of  cffential  importance  to  his  country. 
He  fet  out  on  his  travels  in  1697,  and  the  fird  country  in 
which  he  made  any  day  was  Holland.  At  Amderdam  he 
took  dp  his  quarters  in  the  admiralty  yard,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  a condant  eye  upon  all  that  was  pading.  In 
the  difguife  of  a Dutch  flcipper  he  went  to  the  famous  fliip- 
building  village  of  Sardam,  where  he  aftually  laboured  as  a 
common  carpenter  and  blackfmith,  clad  and  fed  like  his 
fellow  workmen.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himfelf  to 
the  mechanic  arts.  He  frequently  went  to  Amderdam  to 


attend  the  anatomical  leftures  of  the  celebrated  Ruyfch. 
He  dudied  natural  philofophy,  adronomy,  and  geo- 
graphy, and  he  fought  out  able  men  in  various  pro- 
feffions,  whom  he  fent  to  Ruflia.  At  the  fame  time 
he  was  exceedingly  attentive  to  what  was  palling  in  the 
world,  with  refpeft  to  war  and  politics.  He  engaged 
to  fupport  the  eledfion  of  Augudus  of  Saxony  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  iffued  orders  to  his  armies  on  the 
Turkidi  frontier.  In  1698  he  came  over  to  England, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  king  William. 
He  took  lodgings  at  the  King’s-yard,  Deptford,  and  con- 
tinued to  devote  his  time  principally  to  obtaining  indruc- 
tion  in  naval  affairs,  but  without  neglefting  other  objedfs  of 
ufeful  curiofity.  It  is  faid  that  the  variety  of  religious 
fedfs  attradled  his  notice  both  here  and  in  Holland,  and 
probably  gave  him  thofe  ideas  of  religious  toleration  upon 
which  he  always  adted  in  his  intercourfe  with  foreigners. 
At  his  departure  the  Britilh  monarch  made  him  a prefent 
of  a fine  yacht  completely  equipped.  He  returned  in  it 
to  Holland,  carrying  with  him  a number  of  naval  officers, 
and  other  perfons  illudrious  in  various  arts  and  profef- 
lions.  Thence  he  proceeded  with  his  ambaffadors  to  Vi- 
enna, for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  the  military  difcipline  of 
the  Andrians,  and  drengthening  his  alliance  with  that 
court  againd  the  Turks.  The  return  of  the  czar  to  his 
own  country  was  hadened  by  the  news  of  a formidable  re- 
bellion, excited  with  the  view  of  placing  on  the  throne  the 
princefs  Sophia.  Peter  paffing  through  Poland,  had  an 
interview  with  Augudus,  in  which  they  laid  the  plan  of  co- 
operation againd  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  he  then  unex- 
pectedly appeared  at  Mofcow.  He  indantly  enquired  into 
the  caufes  and  effeCts  of  the  revolt,  and  was  prompt  in 
punifhing  the  aggreffors  with  the  mod  unrelenting  fe- 
verity.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  the  confpiracy  he  caufed 
to  be  tortured  and  hung  before  the  windows  of  the  apart- 
ments of  Sophia.  And  her  he  obliged  to  take  the  veil,  and 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  drift  confinement.  He 
now  formed  new  regiments  after  the  German  model,  and 
the  drefs  and  difcipline  of  the  red  of  Europe  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Ruffian  army.  Peter  proceeded  with  his 
charafteridic  rigour  in  his  other  meditated  reforms.  The 
edabliffied  church  in  Ruflia  had  almod  obtained  an  inde- 
pendence of  the  civil  power,  and  the  patriarchs  had  often 
been  formidable  to  the  czars.  Peter,  who  had  feen  in 
England  that  the  king  was  head  of  the  church,  though  he 
did  not  follow  his  example,  yet  on  the  death  of  the  pa- 
triarch in  1699,  he  fuffered  that  office  to  remain  vacant  till 
its  final  abolition  in  1721  ; and  he  obliged  the  ecclefiadical 
fynod  to  take  a drift  oath  of  allegiance  to  himfelf  and  his 
fucceflbrs.  He  introduced  likewife  many  falutary  reforms 
into  the  church.  The  Ruffian  year  had  hitherto  begun  in 
September ; Peter  removed  it  to  the  fird  of  January ; but  the 
new  dyle,  which  is  of  much  more  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial intereds  of  the  world,  has  not  even  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  Ruflia.  In  all  the  minor  particulars  of  manners 
and  cudoms  he  introduced  alterations,  the  objeft  of  which 
was  to  affimilate  the  Ruffians  with  the  more  polilhed  nations 
of  Europe.  In  fome  points  he  exhibited  too  great  a preci- 
pitancy, a common  fault  with  defpotic  monarchs,  but  in 
general  his  ideas  were  liberal,  and  his  reforms  tended  to  the 
real  advantage  of  the  people  whom  he  governed.  In  the 
year  1700,  a confederacy  was  formed  againd  the  young 
king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  Peter  joined  in  it  with 
the  view  of  recovering  the  provinces  of  Ingria  and  Carelia, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Ruflia.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  marched  a large  army,  with  which  he  laid  fiege  to  Narva. 
Charles  hadened  to  its  relief  with  a very  inferior  force,  but 
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having  wdl  difciplined  troops  he  fbon  obtained  a complete 
viftory  over  the  Ruffians,  who  fought  without  judgment  or 
ffiill.  Peter  was  not  difpirited  ; he  melted  down  the  great 
bells  of  his  churches  to  repair  his  iofs  in  artillery,  and 
exerted  all  his  powers  to  recruit  and  difcipline  his  troops. 
After  various  adlions  with  different  fuccefs,  the  Ruffians 
gained  a footing  in  Ingria  and  Livonia,  and  became  mafters 
of  the  river  Neva.  Tlie  place  where  that  river  enters  the 
gulf  of  Finland  appeared  to  him  a proper  fpot  for  a port, 
by  means  of  which  he  might  obtain  a ffiare  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Baltic  ; and  having  formed  the  plan,  no  ob- 
Itacles  could  pi-event  him  from  the  accompli fhment  of  his 
purpofe.  A morafs  furrotinded  with  forelts,  in  the  doth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  was  the  uninviting  fcite  which  he 
chofe  for  a new  capital  of  his  empire.  The  firll  ercdtion 
was  a fortrefs  on  an  ifland,  tiie  foundation  of  which  was 
laid  in  May  1703.  A hut,  for  his  own  refidence  on  a 
neighbouring  ifland,  a larger  wooden  houfe  for  his  favourite 
Mentfckikof,  and  an  inn,  were  the  firll  buildings  of  St. 
Peterfburg.  Such  was  the  eagernefs  with  which  he  pur- 
fued  his  defign,  with  all  the  refources  of  defpotic  power, 
that  in  lefs  than  nine  years  from  thefe  rude  commencements, 
the  feat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Mofcow  to  Peterf- 
burg. A vgll  number  of  lives  was  facrificed  in  carrying 
on  thefe  labours,  but  human  life  never  enters  into  the  calcu- 
lations of  defpots.  Every  thing  mull  be  fubfervient  to 
their  will.  Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  arbitrary  than 
the  means  he  took  to  fill  it  with  inhabitants  ; one  of  which 
was  to  oblige  all  the  nobility  and  principal  merchants  to 
have  houfes  in  the  new  capital.  But  it  was  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  foreigners,  whom  he  encouraged  to  fettle  in  his 
dominions,  and  even  to  the  prefent  time  foreigners  and  their 
defcendants  make  a great  part  of  its  population.  The  re- 
moval of  the  metropolis  to  a corner  of  this  vafl;  empire,  at 
fuch  a dillance  from  its  moll  delirable  dillridls,  and  from 
the  neighbouring  courts,  was  thought  to  be  highly  impo- 
litic, but  it  proved  to  be  very  inllrumental  in  civilizing  the 
reat  body  of  the  people,  by  breaking  thofe  national  ha- 
lts of  life  which  were  follered  in  the  barbaric  grandeur 
cf  Mofcow.  In  the  year  1704,  the  czar,  in  perfon,  took 
Narva  by  alfault.  On  this  occafion,  his  foldiers  commit- 
ting the  ufual  excefles  in  a captured  town,  he  was,  though 
at  much  perfonal  rilk,  extremely  aftive  in  relloring  order 
and  tranquillity.  Entering  the  town-houfe,  whither  many 
of  the  citizens  had  retired  for  refuge,  he  laid  his  bloody 
fword  on  the  table,  and  exclaimed,  “ It  is  not  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  the  people  of  Narva,  but  with  that  of  my  own 
foldiers,  which  I have  ffied  to  preferve  your  lives.”  Cruelty 
to  a vanquiflied  foe  was  not  among  the  charadlerillics  of 
Peter.  Fie  continued  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  interefts 
of  the  king  of  Poland,  after  he  had  been  dethroned  by 
Charles,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  had  been  compelled  to 
remain  neuter.  After  the  humiliating  peace  made  by 
Augullus,  Ruffia  remained  the  foie  objedl  of  lioRility  to 
the  hero  of  Sweden  : the  dethronement  ot  the  czar  was 
his  avowed  aim  ; “ but,”  faid  Peter,  “ though  my  brother 
Charles  affefls  to  a£l  the  Alexander,  I trull  he  will  not 
find  me  a Darius.”  In  1708,  Charles  advanced  to  Grodno, 
where  he  narrowly  milled  taking  the  cz.qr  prifoner.  Fie  pulh- 
ed  forwards  towards  the  Dnieper,  and  gave  the  Ruflians,  who 
oppofed  him,  a total  defeat,  though  fo  much  were  they  im- 
proved by  pradlice  and  difcipline  that  they  flood  feven 
charges  before  they  gave  way.  Cliarles  now  crolTed  the 
Dnieper,  and  marched  to  meet  the  coffack  Mazeppa  in  the 
Uxraine.  In  the  mean  time  his  general,  Lewenhaupt,  was 
leading  an  army  in  Livonia  to  reinforce  him.  Peter,  in 
perfon,  attacked  Lewenhaupt  at  Lefnau,  with  a force  not 


much  fuperior  in  number,  and  after  a defperate  conflidl  of 
three  days,  took  or  dellroyed  half  his  army.  This  fuccefs 
was  the  prelude  of  the  great  victory  at  Pultowa,  in  June 
1709,  which  entirely  defeated  all  the  plans  of  the  Swedilh 
monarch,  and  made  him  an  exile  among  the  Turks.  Au- 
gultus  was  replaced  on  the  throne  of  Poi.md  ; Pruflia  made 
an  alliance  with  Ruffia  ; Elbing,  Wiburg,  and  Riga  yielded 
to  Peter’s  arms  ; and  Carelia  and  Livonia  acknowledged 
him  as  their  fovereign.  In  17  ii  the  Turks  declared  war 
againll  Ruffia,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  grand  vizier 
would  infallibly  have  captured  Peter  and  his  whole  army, 
had  he  not  found  means  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  a ne- 
gociation.  The  principal  inllrument  which  he  ufed  on  tlus 
occafion,  and  which  freed  him  from  fo  perplexing  a fitua- 
tion,  was  a woman,  whom,  from  the  lowell  origin,  he  had 
railed  to  be  the  partner  of  his  bed,  and  to  whom  he  had 
been  privately  married.  This  was  the  emprefs  Catharine  I., 
originally  a parilh  foundling,  and  who  had  pafled  through 
various  hands  to  thofe  of  her  fovereign.  By  the  fweetnefs 
of  her  voice,  and  the  mildnefs  of  her  manners,  flie  was  able 
to  foothe  her  fovereign  and  lord,  in  all  the  paroxyfms  of  rage 
and  gloom  to  which  he  was  occafionally  fubjedl  ; aud  Ihe 
retained  her  influence  over  him  to  the  very  lall  moment  of 
his  life.  Fie  rewarded  her  fervices  in  this  important  in- 
llance,  by  a public  declaration  of  marriage  in  the  following 
year,  and  by  the  inllitution  of  the  order  of  St.  Catharine, 
of  which  flie  was  the  head  and  patronefs. 

Peter  being  at  peace  was  left  to  purfue  his  defigns,  and 
in  the  years  1713  and  1714  he  effedted  a total  rtdudlion  of 
Finland,  and  a vidlory  of  the  Ruffian  fleet  over  the  Swedifli 
rendered  him  mailer  of  the  ifle  of  Oeland.  The  czar  foon 
after  vifited  Copenhagen,  and  a grand  plan  was  formed  for 
the  invafion  of  Sweden  by  the  Danes  and  Ruffians,  in  con- 
jundlion  with  an  Englilh  and  Dutch  fleet  : it  was,  how- 
ever, rendered  abortive,  probably,  by  means  of  a fecret 
negociation  entered  into  between  the  czar  and  the  Swedilh 
miniller  baron  Goertz,  in  which  very  advantageous  terms 
were  granted  to  Ruffia,  in  order  to  obtain  a peace.  Some 
great  revolutions  in  the  north  of  Europe  entered  into  tlie 
projedls  of  this  daring  miniller,  one  of  which  was  placing 
the  pretender  on  the  throne  of  England.  About  this  time 
he  was  making  another  tour,  in  which  he  combined  tlie 
purpofe  of  introducing  improvements  in  his  dominions,  with 
that  of  carrying  on  political  intrigue.  He  went  from  Den- 
mark to  Hamburgh,  and  thence  to  the  Hague,  and  in  1717 
he  vifited  France,  where  he  opened  to  the  regent,  duke  of 
Orleans,  a plan  calculated  lor  the  advantage  of  France  and 
Ruffia,  in  which  were  comprized  peace  with  Sweden,  the 
humiliation  of  Denmarkj  and  the  dillurbance  of  England  ; 
but  that  prince’s  clofe  conncdlion  with  George  I.  pre- 
vented him  from  liflening  to  it.  Soon  after  his  return  a 
domeflic  event  took  place,  which  was  one  of  the  calamities 
of  Peter’s  reign,  and  has  left  a llain  on  his  memory  that  can 
never  be  obliterated.  His  fon  Alexis,  born  in  1690,  was 
the  foie  ofi'spring  of  his  firll  marriage  with  Eudocia  La- 
pookin  ; his  education  had  been  much  negledted,  and  he  had 
imbibed  deep  prejudices,  and  a rooted  averfion  fromffiis 
father’s  improvements.  As  he  grew  up,  he  contradled 
habits  of  intemperance  and  grofs  debauchery,  with  a fond- 
nefs  for  the  lowell  company.  His  father  probably  never 
entertained  for  him  a fpark  of  the  paternal  alfedtion,  and 
treated  him  with  a harlhnefs  that  rendered  him  always 
uneafy  in  his  prefence.  Alexis  married  a very  amiable  wo- 
man, whom  he  made  wretched  by  his  brutality,  and  Ihe 
died  very  foon  after  file  had  brought  him  a fi>n,  in  the  year 
1715.  In  the  following  year,  renouncing  his  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion  in  favour  of  Peter’s  fon  by  Catharine,  be  requefled 
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permiffion  to  retire  into  a convent.  But  during  the  czar’s 
abfence  he  fecretly  left  Ruffia,  and  put  himfell  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  emperor  Chai'les  at  Vienna.  By  him  the 
prince  was  fent  firll  to  Infpruck,  and  then  to  the  caftle  of 
St.  Elmo  in  Naples.  He  was  difcovered  in  this  retreat, 
and  having  had  the  moil  folemn  alfurances  of  forgivenefs  he 
was  induced  to  return  to  Mofcow.  The  promiies  of  the 
tyrant  were  no  bar  to  his  revenge  ; and  having  him  again 
in  his  power,  he  determined  to  proceed  againft  him  for  high 
treafon,  a crime  in  that  country,  as  in  many  others,  which 
is  made  to  fuit  the  wiilies  of  defpotic  princes  and  fangui- 
nary  minifters.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  Ruffia  in  ob- 
taining a conviftion  ; the  will  of  Peter  was  a rule  to  all 
his  fubjefts,  from  which  they  did  not  dare  to  deviate.  The 
fentence  was  read  to  the  young  prince  on  the  lixth  day  of 
July  1718,  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  reported  that  his 
agitation  of  mind  had  thrown  him  into  violent  convullions, 
and  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  The  czar,  with  fome  of 
his  courtiers,  repaired  to  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined, where,  it  is  faid,  the  prince  implored  forgivenefs, 
which  he  received,  but  that  on  the  fame  day  he  died.  Many 
myfterious  circumilances,  however,  attended  his  death,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  he  was  taken  off  by  poifon.  The 
death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  in  the  year  1718,  and  the  ar- 
reft  of  his  minifter  Goertz,  entirely  deranged  the  czar’s 
plans,  and  he  was  obliged  to  continue  the  war  againfl  that 
country  without  allies.  A rupture  enfued  between  Ruffia 
and  England,  but  a peace  was  concluded  with  Sweden, 
under  the  mediation  of  France,  in  the  year  1721.  On  this 
occafion  the  fenate  of  Ruffia  requefted  the  czar  to  alTume 
the  title  of  “ Peter  the  Great,  father  of  his  country,  and 
emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias,”  and  his  imperial  title  was  very 
foon  after  recognized  by  all  the  European  Hates  excepting 
Denmark.  He  now  removed  the  principal  mart  of  trade  from 
Archangel  to  Peterfburg,  which  was  already  become  a large 
and  handfome  city.  After  a triumphal  entry  into  Mofcow, 
his  fecond  fon  Peter  being  dead,  he  obliged  all  his  people  to 
fwear  that  they  would  acknowledge  as  fucceffor  to-  the 
crown  any  perfon  whom  he  ffiould  pleafe  to  nominate. 

As  he  had  opened  the  Baltic  fea  to  his  fubjefts  at  one 
extremity  of  his  dominions,  he  now  refolved  to  attempt  the 
fame  with  refpeft  to  the  Cafpian  at  the  other  extremity. 
Making  ufe  of  the  pretext  of  fome  violence  that  had  been 
offered  to  his  people  by  certain  tribes  of  Perfians  and 
Tartars,  he  fitted  out  a fleet  at  Aflrachan,  and  on  the 
Volga,  and  marched  with  a confiderable  body  of  troops  in 
May  1722,  to  embark  for  an  expedition  into  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Cafpian  fea.  Peter  having  carried  the 
point  at  which  he  aimed,  feveral  Perfian  provinces  were 
ceded  to  him  in  perpetuity,  and  a treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded. His  empire  being  now  entirely  at  peace,  and  fome 
of  his  great  fchemes  brought  to  maturity,  he  thought  proper 
to  give  a public  demonflration  of  his  affecHion  and  grati- 
tude to  Catharine,  by  the  ceremonial  of  placing  upon  her 
head  the  imperial  crown,  with  his  own  hands.  This  coro- 
nation took  place  at  Mofcow,  in  May  1724,  and  was  con- 
fidered  as  preparing  the  nation  to  receive  her  for  its  fo- 
▼ereign  in  cafe  of  his  death.  He  had  undergone  a fevere 
attack  of  illnefs  fome  time  before  tliat  period,  the  effetls  of 
which  feem  never  entirely  to  have  left  him.  His  aftivity 
was,  however.  Hill  unremitted,  and  he  was  particularly  af- 
fiduous  in  forming  ufeful  and  ornamental  eftablifhments  for 
his  new  capital,  one  of  which  was  an  academy  of  fciences, 
A cold,  which  he  took  at  the  ceremony  of  bleffing  the 
waters,  brought  on  a painful  diforder,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in  January  28,  O.S.  1725,  being  in  the  53d  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  no  will,  nor  made  any  diftinft  nomi- 


nation of  a fucceflbr.  The  meafures  by  which  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  Catharine  was  fecured  have  been  mentioned  in  her 
article.  Peter  the  Great  left  three  daughters  by  Catharine, 
and  one  grandfon  by,  the  unfortunate  Alexis. 

“ This  great  prince,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ was  of  a 
lofty  ftature,  and  of  a commanding  but  rude  and  ferocious 
countenance.  His  geftures  were  quick  and  impatient,  his 
fpeech  fluent  and  animated.  His  manners  were  grofs  and 
uncultivated,  and  in  the  midll  of  his  attempts  to  civilize  the 
nation,  he  himfelf  remained  a femi-barbarian.  He  was, 
however,  eafy  and  familiar  with  his  intimates,  and  with 
thole  from  whom  he  expedled  to  derive  inftrudtion  ; and,  like 
all  truly  great  men,  loved  to  lay  afide  pomp,  and  bring  himfelf 
to  the  level  of  his  company.  He  was  furious  and  ungovern- 
able in  his  fits  of  anger,  and  cruel  and  inexorable  in  his 
punifnments,  in  which  he  qccafionally  officiated  as  execu- 
tioner ; he  was,  however,  capable  of  fentiments  of  juftice 
and  humanity  when  brought  to  cool  refledlion.  His  talents 
were  certainly  confiderable,  and  although  he  did  not  always 
take  the  belt  road  to  inllruftion,  his  perfonal  acquifitions 
were  various  and  refpedlable.  If  he  is  ellimated  by  what 
he  performed,  very  few  princes  in  any  age  can  be  compared 
to  him.  Ruffia  at  his  aeceffion  to  the  throne  did  not  poflefs 
a fingle  Ihip  of  war,  and  he  left  it  with  forty  fliips  of  the 
line  and  four  hundred  galleys.  It  was  excluded  from  the 
Baltic,  and  he  founded  a maritime  capital  on  a branch  of 
that  fea.  He  converted  a feditious  and  half-difciplined 
militia  into  a regular  army,  capable  of  meeting  the  bell 
troops  in  Europe.  He  introduced  a police  into  the  great 
towns,  which  rendered  them  fecure  and  comfortable  abodes. 
He  planned,  and  partly  executed,  a grand  fyllem  of  inland 
navigation,  by  which  a junftion  is  formed  between  the  re- 
motell  parts  of  that  extenfive  country,  and  the  feas  fur- 
rounding it.  ( See  Canal.  ) He  was  the  creator  of  a great 
number  of  inllitutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the 
ufeful  arts  and  fciences,  among  which  may  be  enumerated 
colleges,  at  the  principal  cities,  for  the  languages  and  ma- 
thematics, an  academy  of  marine  and  navigation,  a college 
of  medicine,  with  anatomical  leftures,  and  a botanical 
garden,  an  allronomical  obfervatory,  an  imperial  library  and 
printing-offices,  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Peterfburg, 
which  he  inftituted,  though  death  prevented  him  from  putting 
it  into  adlivity.  He  reformed  the  architedlure  of  the  coun- 
try, and  introduced  many  improvements  in  the  commerce  of 
private  life.  He  did  not,  indeed,  civilize  a nation  which 
long  after  retained  many  traces  of  barbarifm,  but  he  roufed 
it  from  its  torpor,  gave  it  the  means  of  future  improvement, 
and  was  the  principal  author  of  that  political  importance 
which  it  has  fince  attained.  The  epithet  Great  belongs  to 
him  by  fo  many  titles,  that  it  is  probably  a permanent  append- 
age to  his  name.”  Mod.  Univer.  Hill.  Coxe’s  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  Tooke’s  Ruffia. 

Peter  II.  the  fon  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis,  and  grand- 
fon to  Peter  the  Great,  was  born  in  the  year  1715,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  in  1727  Catharine  I.  He  died  in  1730  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  in  Mofcow,  on  the  very  day  which  had  been  appointed 
for  his  marriage.  His  death  was  occafioned  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  phyficians,  who  treated  his  diforder  as  a malignant 
fever.  Peter  II.  acquired  a confiderable  degree  of  popu- 
larity, by  fixing,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  fhort  reign, 
his  imperial  refidence  at  Mofcow.  He  was  regretted  as  the 
grandfon  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  as  the  perfon  in  whom 
the  male  line  of  the  houfe  of  Romanof  became  extineft. 
Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Ruffia,  born  in  1728,  was  the 
fon  of  Anne,  eldell  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Charles  Frederic,  duke  of  Holflein-Gottorp.  He  was  no- 
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mmated  grand  duke  of  Ruffia,  and  fucceffor  to  the  crown, 
by  his  aunt  the  emprefs  Elizabetli,  in  1742,  after  having 
conformed  to  the  Greek  church,  and  in  1 745  he  efpoufed 
Sophia  Augufta,  princefs  of  Anhalt -Zerblt,  who  took 
the  name  of  Catharine.  Peter  had  received  a bad  education, 
and  was  eftranged  by  Elizabeth  from  public  affairs.  Being, 
therefore,  a prey  to  idlenefs,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  trifling 
purfuits,  and  indulged  in  low  fenfualities.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal amufements  was  the  training  of  his  fervants,  and  a Imall 
body  of  foldiers,  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep  at  his  palace, 
in  the  German  difcipline.  He  conftrufted  a petty  fortrefs, 
in  which  he  afted  as  governor,  and  afliduoufly  praftifed  all 
the  minutise  of  military  fervice.  At  the  fame  time,  he  bore 
with  impatience  the  conftraint  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
emprefs,  and  often  broke  out  into  invedfives,  which,  by  the 
fpies  placed  about  him,  were  carried  in  an  exaggerated  date 
to  her  ears.  Nor  did  he  conceal  his  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  Ruflian  nation,  nor  his  partiality  to  foreigners,  in  whom 
he  feemed  to  place  the  moft  unbounded  confidence.  Eliza- 
beth, therefore,  urged  by  the  chancellor  Beffuchef,  was 
nearly  pcrfuaded  to  fet  him  afide  from  the  fuccefiion.  She 
did  not,  however,  perfift  in  this  intention,  and  on  her  death, 
in  December  1761,  Peter  afcended  the  throne  without  op- 
pofition,  and  with  all  the  joy  of  a perfon  enlarged  from  a 
long  imprifonment  into  a ftate  of  perfedf  liberty.  He  im- 
mediately releafed  the  principal  date  prifoners,  who  had  been 
confined  by  Elizabeth  ; among  thefe  were  Biren,  duke  of 
Courland,  mardial  Munich,  and  Ledof ; and  in  all  date  af- 
fairs he  conduced  himfelf  upon  political  principles,  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  late  emprefs.  He  recalled 
alfo  from  exile  the  vidtims  of  the  defpotifm  of  the  form.er  reign, 
who  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  feventeen  thoufand  perfons. 
He  aboliflied  the  dreadful  fecret  date  inquifition,  and  formed 
a plan  for  corredting  abufes  in  the  courts  of  judicature.  He 
freed  the  nobles  from  the  obligation  of  ferving  in  the  army, 
and  permitted  them  to  vifit  foreign  countries  without  parti- 
cular licence.  An  extravagant  admiration  of  the  great  Frederic 
of  Pruflia  was  one  of  his  palfions,  and  he  became  an  ally  to 
that  monarch.  At  the  fame  time  he  formed  a defign  of  con- 
quering the  duchy  of  Slefwick  from  Denmark,  which  he 
conceived  belonged  to  him  as  duke  of  Holdein.  Although, 
as  has  been  obferved,  he  introduced  important  changes  in  the 
government,  yet  the  falutary  part  of  them  was  accompanied 
with  projedts  of  innovation,  fome  of  them  trifling,  and 
others  at  lead  dangerous  and  imprudent.  He  offended  the 
Greek  clergy,  by  fecularizing  their  monaderies,  and  feizing 
their  edates,^  and  by  diewing  a contempt  for  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  that  church,  and  a preference  to  the  Lutheran, 
la  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  gave  umbrage  to  the 
army  by  his  partiality  for  his  Holdein  troops,  and  his  rigour 
in  introducing  the  Pruflian  difcipline  ; and  he  affronted  the 
nobility  by  the  appointment  of  his  uncle,  prince  George  of 
Holdein,  to  the  pod  of  generaliffimo,  and  by  the  exclufive 
confidence  which  he  placed  in  foreigners.  But  his  condutl 
to  the  emprefs  Catharine  was  that  which  efpecially  hadened 
his  ruin.  He  had  frequently  treated  her  with  great  indignity, 
and  at  length  did  not  fcruple  to  avow  an  intention  of  arreding 
and  repudiating  her,  fetting  afide  her  fon,  the  grand  duke  Paul, 
from  the  fuccefiion,  as  not  being  his,  and  marrying  his  fa- 
vourite midreis,  the  countefs  of  Woronzof.  Catharine  was, 
however,  beforehand  with  him,  and  a revolution  was  effected 
completely  in  her  favour.  Peter  was  forced  to  fign  his  own 
abdication  in  the  mod  humiliating  terms.  After  this  he  was 
fent  a prifoner  to  Robfcha,  a fmall  palace  at  fome  didance 
from  Peterdnirg,  where  he  was  in  a very  few  days  murdered, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  after  he  had  reigned  only  half 
a year.  Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.  iii. 
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Peter,  commonly  called  the  Wild  Boy,  was  found  in 
the  w'oods  near  Hamelyn,  in  Hanover,  in  the  year  1725. 
He  was,  from  his  appearance,  fuppofed  to  be  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  had  fubfided  in  thofe  woods  upon  the  bark 
of  trees,  berries,  &c.  for  a confiderable  time.  How  long  he 
had  been  in  that  date  could  never  be  afcertained,  but  when 
found,  the  remains  of  a ffiirt  collar  were  about  his  neck. 
He  was  brought  to  England  in  the  following  year,  by  order 
of  queen  Caroline,  but  though  every  attention  was  paid  to 
him,  he  could  never  be  brought  to  fpeak.  It  was  pretty 
well  afcertained  that  he  was  an  ideot.  He  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  a farmer  at  North  Church  in  Hertfordfhire,  where 
he  lived  on  a dipend  of  35/.  per  atm.  allowed  him  by  the 
government. 

Peter-Pcwci?,  an  ancient  levy,  or  tax,  of  a penny  on  each 
houfe  throughout  England,  paid  to  the  pope. 

It  was  called  Peter-pence,  becaufe  collefted  on  the  day  of 
St.  Peter  ad  ^jtncula  ; by  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Rome- 
feoh,  t.  e.  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  alfo  Rome-fcot,  and  Rome- 
pennying,  becaufe  colledted  and  fent  to  Rome  : and  ladly, 
it  was  called  hearth-money,  becaule  every  dwelling  houfe  was 
liable  to  it,  provided  there  were  thirty  pence  v'vva  pecunia 
belonging  to  it,  nay,  and  every  religious  houfe  ; the  abbey  of 
St.  Alban’s  alone  excepted. 

This  Peter-pence  was  at  fird  given  as  a penfion  or  alms, 
by  Ina,  king  of  the  Wed  Saxons,  in  the  year  727,  being 
then  in  pilgrimage  at  Rome  ; and  the  like  was  done  by  Offa, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  tliroughout  his  dominions,  in  794 : 
and  afterwards  by  Ethelwulph,  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
in  the  year  855. 

It  was  not  intended  as  a tribute  to  tlie  pope,  but  chiefly 
for  the  fupport  of  the  Englidi  fchool  or  college  at  Rome  ; 
the  popes,  however,  lhared  it  with  the  college  ; and  at 
length  found  means  to  appropriate  it  to  themfelves. 

At  fird  it  was  only  an  occafional  contribution  ; but  it 
became  at  lad  a danding  tax  ; being  edabliihed  by  three 
laws  oi  king  Canute,  Edward  the  Confeffor,  the  Con- 
queror, &c. 

The  bifhops  who  were  charged  with  the  collecfting  it,  em- 
ployed the  rural  deans  and  archdeacons  in  the  bufinefs. 

Edward  III.  fird  forbade  the  payment,  but  it  foon  after 
returned,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
when  Polydore  Virgil  refided  here  as  the  pope’s  receiver- 
general. 

It  was  aboliffred  under  that  prince,  and  redored  again 
under  Philip  and  Mary  ; but  it  was  finally  prohibited  under 
queen  Elizabeth. 

Peter,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  dudiy  of  Stiria  ; 
four  miles  S.E.  of  Landfperg. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  fame 
duchy  ; three  miles  W.N.W.  of  Windifeh  Weidritz. — 
Alfo,  a town  in  the  fame  duchy  ; fix  miles  W.  of  Cilley. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Audria ; 12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Freudadt. 
— Alfo,  an  ifland  on  the  river  Rhine,  drongly  fortified,  near 
Mentz. — Alfo,  a town  on  the  S.W.  coad  of  the  ifland  of 
Cape  Breton,  in  a bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  which  is  a 
very  commodious  place  for  carrying  on  the  fifhery.  — Alfo, 
a fmall  ifland  in  the  Wed  Indies,  among  thofe  which  form 
the  cinder  called  “ Virgin  iflands,”  dependent  on  Virgin 
Gorda. 

Peter’s,  St.,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  ifland  of  Stronfa.  N.  lat.  59^.  W.  long.  2S 
31'. — Alfo,  a river  on  the  coad  of  Labrador,  about  four 
leagues  from  the  ifland  of  Belle-ille,  in  the  draits  of  that 
name. — Alfo,  a river  of  Louifiana,  being  one  of  the  north- 
wedern  branches  of  the  Millifippi  river,  which  it  joins  in 
about  45  6'  N.  lat.  W.  long.  94°  22'. 

Peter’s,  St,,  Bank,  a large  fifliing  ground  off  the  S.  end 
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of  Newfoundland  ifland,  extending  from  Cape  Race  to  St. 
Peter’s  ifland,  oppofite  Placentia,  St.  Mary,  and  Trepafl'y 
bays.  It  has  on  it  from  45  to  30  fathoms  of  water. 

Peter’s,  St.,  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Cape  Breton 
ifland.  See  St.  Peter, 

Peter’s,  St.,  Fort,  a fort  on  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  N.  lat.  14'’ 44'. 

Peter’s,  St.,  Harbour,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  John,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  eight  leagues 
W.  of  E.  point.  N.  lat.  46^  25'.  W.  long.  62'’  20'. 

Peter’s,  St.  Haven,  a harbour  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor, N.  lat.  56°  31'.  W.  long.  60  42'. 

Peter’s,  St.,  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  coaft  of  St. 
John’s  ifland,  near  to,  and  N.  by  W.  of.  Governor  ifland, 
in  the  narroweft  part  of  the  ftrait  between  New  Brunl'wick 
and  St.  John’s  ifland. 

Peter’s,  St.,  or  St.  Pierre's  IJland,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  that  of  Newfoundland,  S.S.W.  of  the  S.E.  point  of  For- 
tune bay,  and  near  to,  and  S.E.  of  the  S.  point  of  Mi- 
quelon ifland.  This  ifland  is  chiefly  ufed  for  curing  and  dry- 
ing fifli.  N.  lat.  46^46'.  W.  long.  56' 17'. 

Peter’s,  St.,  Lake,  an  expanfion  of  the  river  St.  I.aw- 
rence,  into  which  aredifcharged  from  the  S.  and  E.  Sorel  river 
from  lake  Champlain,  the  river  St.  Francis,  and  foine  fmalier 
riversfrom  theN.W.  TheMafquinonge,  Omachis,  &c.  enter 
the  lake.  The  centre  of  it  is  68  miles  above  Quebec,  and 
205  N.E.  of  Kingfton,  at  the  mouth  of  lake  Ontario. 

Peter’s,  St.,  Mount.  See  Keeneebaloo. 

Peter’s,  St.,  Wort,  jn  Botany.  See  Ascyrun. 

Peter’s,  St.,  and  St.  Paul,  in  Geography.  See  Avats- 
CIIA.  Captain  King,  in  tlie  third  volume  of  captain  Cook’s 
“ Third  Voyage,”  has  given  a plan  of  this  harbour,  which 
he  places  in  N.  lat.  53°  o'  38''.  E.  long.  198  43' : the 
variation  in  1779  being  6'’  19' E. 

Peter,  St.,  and  St.  Paul,  a river  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  of  Campeachy.  Its  branches  form  an  ifland,  called 
“ Tabafeo.” 

Peter,  St.,  le  Port,  or  Port  St.  Pierre,  a town  fituated 
on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  ifland  of  Guernfey,  defended  by 
two  caftles,  vi%.  the  old  caftle  and  Gornat  caftle.  N.  lat. 
49°  10'.  W.  long.  2°  34'.  See  Guernsey. 

Peter’s  Point,  a cape  of  England,  on  the  coaft  of  Lin- 
colnlhire  ; four  miles  S.  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Witham. 

PETERBOROUGH,  or  Peterburgh,  a city  having 
feparate  jurifdiftion,  is  fituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  the  county  of  Northampton,  bordering  on  the  great 
fens  of  Lincolnfliire,  at  the  diftance  of  81  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  London.  It  is  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Nen,  and  the  country  adjacent  has  been  termed,  from  its 
fertility,  the  “ Nile  of  England.”  This  fpot  was  origi- 
nally called  Medefhamftede,  and  here  was  atleaft  a village,  if 
not  a confiderable  town,  early  in  the  6th  century.  Though 
not  m.ade  a city  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  yet  at  a 
very  remote  period  this  place  was  diftinguifhed  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon annals  for  its  monaftery,  which  was  large  in  its 
eftablifliments,  and  extenfive  in  its  Jurifdiclion.  So  clofely 
is  the  intereft  which  Peterborough  poflefles  interwoven  with 
the  hiftory  of  this  conventual  foundation,  that  in  deferibing 
the  one,  it  is  requifite  to  enter  into  a ftiort  account  of  the 
other.  ■ The  foundation  of  this  abbey  was  laid  by  Peada, 
eldeft  fon  of  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  in  655  or  656  ; 
but  dying  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  it  was  com- 
pleted, in  664,  by  Wolfere,  his  brother,  who  fucceeded 
him,  aflifted  by  Ethelred,  the  remaining  fon,  Kynefburga 
and  Kynefwitha,  the  two  daughters  of  Penda,  and  Saxulf,  a 
pious  and  prudent  earl,  who  was  made  the  flrtt  abbot.  It 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  at  an  aflembly  of  nobles  and 
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bifliopsj  and  endowed  with  large  immunities  and  poffeflions, 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  charter  of  Wolfere  in  the  7th 
year  of  his  reign.  Pope  Agatha  ratified  thefe  endowments, 
and  conftituted  it  a vice-papal  fee,  where  perfons  might 
“ pay  their  vows,  be  abfolved  from  their  fins,  and  I'eceive 
the  apoftolical  benedidlion.”  The  monaftery  flouriflied  for 
neai'ly  200  years,  under  a fucceflion  of  feven  abbots,  when 
the  Danes,  commanded  by  Hubba,  in  870,  after  defolating 
the  abbies  of  Croyland  and  Thorney,  almoft  annihilated 
Medefhamftede,  plundered  its  dependencies,  deftroyed  the 
library,  and  flaughtered  the  venerable  a’obot,  Hedda,  to- 
gether with  the  friars  and  the  country  people,  who  had  fled 
to  its  altars  for  proteftion.  The  monaftery  is  reported  to 
have  remained  in  ruins  96  years,  till  Athelwold,  bifhop  of 
Wirchefter,  in  970,  aflifted  by  king  Edgar,  ’and  the  arch- 
bifliops  Dunftan  and  Ofwald,  rebuilt  it  on  an  enlarged 
fcale,  and  confirmed  its  former  privileges  and  poflelfions. 
At  this  period  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Burgli, 
and  from  the  fplendour  and  privileges  of  the  monaftery,  it 
was  generally  called  Gilden-burgh.  In  reference  to  the 
faint  to  whom  the  dedication  was  made,  this  name  was  af- 
terwards changed  to  Peter-burgh.  Under  feveral  fucceed- 
ing  abbots  the  fortunes  of  the  eftabliflrment  were  varioufly 
chequered,  but  nothing  remarkable  happened  until  the  ab- 
bacy of  Thoroldus,  when  the  Danes,  under  bweyn,  deftroyed 
the  town,  but  were  unfuccefsful  in  their  repeated  attacks 
againft  the  monaftery.  In  the  year  1116,  it  was  con- 
fumed  again,  by  an  accidental  conflagration,  which  left  only 
the  chapter-houfe,  dormitory,  and  refectory  ftanding.  By 
the  fame  fire  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  likewife 
deftroyed.  In  1118,  Johnde  Salifbury,  the  reigning  ab- 
bot, commenced  a new  church,  which  was  finifhed  under 
Martin  de  Vefti  in  1144,  Under  William  de  Waterville 
various  architeftural  improvements  and  additions  were  made 
in  the  church,  &c.  The  abbots  were  called  to  the  houfe  of 
peers  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  were  mitred  in  1400. 
Queen  Catharine,  the  firft  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  in- 
terred here  in  1535.  In  ^541  the  monaftery  was  con- 
verted into  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  the  conventual  church 
into  a cathedral.  The  government  of  it  was  entrulled  to  a 
bifliop,  a dean,  and  fix  prebendaries,  whofe  jurifdidlion  ex- 
tended over  the  city  of  Peterborough,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Rutland.  In  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary  this  church  was  again  fubmitted  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  fee  of  Rome,  but  under  Elizabeth,  Protef- 
tantifm  revived  to  the  exclufion  of  Popery.  In  1587,  the 
funeral  of  the  haplefs  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  here  fo- 
lemnized,  unattended  by  fplendour  or  ceremony  : her 

remains  were  tranflated  to  Weftminfter  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  1612.  During  the  rebellion  of  1643,  cathe- 
dral experienced  various  afts  of  violence  from  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  ; the  ftalls,  organ,  books,  monuments,  and 
every  ornamental  decoration,  ihared  an  equal  deftruftion. 
After  remaining  eight  years  in  a ftate  of  ruin  and  defola- 
tion,  its  damages  were  in  fome  meafure  repaired,  and  the 
whole  edifice  reftored  for  the  performance  of  divine  fervice. 

The  ftyle  of  architefture  prevalent  in  this  building  is  that 
denominated  Norman,  of  which  the  circular  arch  and  large 
column,  w'ith  analogous  mouldings,  form  the  leading  cha- 
racleriltics.  It  has  been  erroneoufly  termed  Saxon  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  although  no  part  of  the  exifting  cathedral 
was  eredled  antecedent  to  the  year  1118,  when  the  monaf- 
tery was  deftroyed  by  fire.  _ The  plan,  like  that  of  moil 
other  cathedrals,  confifts  of  a nave  with  fide  aifles,  a tran- 
fept,  a choir  terminating  at  the  ealt  end,  femicircularly, 
with  a continuation  of  the  fide  aifles  of  the  nave.  The 
wJiole  is  finifhed  at  the  ealt,  by  what  is  called  the  new 
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building,  «r  St.  Mary’s  chapel.  In  the  centre  is  a tower 
riling  from  four  large  arches,  at  the  interfeftion  of  the  nave, 
choir,  and  tranfept.  The  weft  front  is  formed  by  a receded 
portico  of  three  lofty  arches,  furmounted  by  pediments, 
pinnacles,  and  fpires.  In  the  centre  arch  is  a fmall  chapel. 
The  dimenfions  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  feveral  parts,  are  ; 
length  externally,  including  the  buttredes,  47 1 feet  ; of  the 
nave,  from  the  weft  door  to  the  entrance  into  the  choir, 
267  ; of  the  choir,  117  ; and  from  the  akar  of  the  choir, 
to  the  eaft  window,  38  ; making,  in  the  whole,  from  the 
weft  door  to  the  eaft  window,  422  feet.  The  length  of  the 
tranfept,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  180  feet.  The  height  of 
the  nave,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  is  81  feet  ; of  the 
central  tower,  from  the  floor  to  the  fummit,  135;  whilft 
its  whole  height  externally  is  150  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
nave  and  aifles,  from  the  north  wall  to  the  fouth,  is  78  feet, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  weft  front  156.  The  periods  of 
erecling  the  various  parts  of  the  cathedral  may  be  afligned 
thus  : the  choir,  with  its  ailles,  from  the  circular  extremity 
at  the  eaft,  to  the  commencement  of  the  tranfept  on  the 
weft,  was  begun  in  the  year  1118,  and  finilhed  in  1144. 
Between  the  years  1 155  and  1177,  the  tranfept  was  erefted, 
and  between  1177  and  1193,  the  nave,  with  the  aifles,  were 
completed  to  the  termination  of  the  pillars.  A farther  ad- 
dition was  made  about  1288,  when  the  fpace  between  the 
extreme  weftern  pillar  and  the  door  of  entrance  was  finilhed, 
forming  a projedlion  on  each  fide  of  the  weftern  extremity, 
and  terminated  by  two  towers.  The  Lady’s  chapel,  faid 
to  have  been  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  north  tranfept,  was 
built  by  William  Parys,  the  prior,  in  the  14th  century. 
At  what  period  the  weft  portico,  with  its  three  arches, 
was  eredted,  is  not  precifely  known,  but  we  prefume  be- 
fore the  year  1274,  abbot  Richard  de  London  raifed  one 
of  the  weftern  towers  before  that  year.  The  chapel  in  the 
centre  arch,  is  in  the  ftyle  of  architedfure  of  a much  later 
date  than  the  weftern  front.  The  new  building,  at  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  choir,  w-as  eredfed  by  Richard 
Alhton  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  probably 
completed  by  abbot  Kirton  about  1518.  This  building 
formed  the  laft  addition  made  to  the  church  before  the  dil- 
folution  of  the  monaftery  by  Henry  VIII.,  making  a pe- 
riod of  400  years,  from  the  foundation  of  the  prefent 
church  to  its  final  completion.  On  the  fouth  fide  were  the 
cloifters,  which  are  nearly  deftroyed. 

The  Clofe,  to  the  weft  of  the  cathedral,  is  nearly  fur- 
rounded  by  ancient  monaftic  buildings,  the  fouth  fide  of 
which  prefents  feveral  fine  and  interefting  parts  of  ancient 
architedfure.  On  this  fide  is  alfo  the  bilhop’s  palace  : 
north  of  the  cathedral  is  the  deanery,  the  entrance  gateway 
to  which  was  built  by  abbot  Kirton,  as  the  fculpture  and 
arms  plainly  indicate. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a parochial  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  origi- 
nally eredfed  about  the  year  1400,  by  abbot  Gengc,  af- 
fifted  by  the  citizens.  The  church  is  fpacious,  and  con- 
tains feveral  monumental  flabs.  Over  the  altar  table  is  a 
large  pidlure,  painted  by  fir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

Symon  Gunton,  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Cathedral, 
was  a native  of  this  place,  in  which  he  refided  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died  in  1676. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Peterborough  is  the  only  city  in 
England  without  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  city  is  vefted  in  feven  magiftrates,  and  in  the 
bailiffs  to  the  lords  of  the  manor.  There  are  two  members 
fent  to  parliament,  eledfed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  pay 
Icot  and  lot.  A quarter  feffion  is  holden  here  for  the  city 
and  liberty,  by  a commiflion  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol 
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delivery,  for  criminal  adlions  of  'all  kinds.  The  chief  of 
the  commiflion  is  the  cuftos-rotulorum,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  crown  at  pleafure.  There  are  two  gaols,  one  be- 
longing to  thi  earl  of  Exeter,  for  perfons  taken  within  the 
liberty  by  his  bailiff,  the  other  belonging  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  for  perfons  arrefted  by  their  bailiff  in  the  city. 

The  trade  of  Peterborough  is  very  inconfiderable.  The 
benevolent  inftitutions  are  a charity-fehool,  a workhoufe, 
and  Sunday-fchools  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Various 
kinds  of  fifh  are  caught  in  the  river,  over  which  is  a bridge, 
eredled  by  abbot  Godfrey,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  II. 
From  being  half  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  and  half  in 
Northamptonflrire,  a queftion  arofe  once,  by  which  it  ihould 
be  repaired  ; a jury  was  impannelled,  fix  from  each  county, 
to  determine  it  ; and  they  returned,  upon  examination, 
“ there  was  none  of  right  bound  to  repair,  or  fuftain  the 
fame.”  But  the  king  and  queen  coming  to  Peterborough, 
the  bridge  was  repaired  by  abbot  Adam,  for  their  paffage 
into  the  city.  At  prefent  it  is  kept  up  by  the  feoffees, 
who,  in  1790,  thoroughly  repaired  it.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  two  annual  fairs.  By  the  cenfus 
of  181 1,  Peterborough  was  ftated  to  contain  900  houfes, 
and  3674  inhabitants. 

At  Milton,  about  three  miles  weft  of  Peterborough,  is  a 
feat  of  earl  Fitzwilliam.  At  another  feat  of  the  fame 
nobleman,  not  far  diftant,  was  found,  in  1720,  a Mofaic 
pavement,  and  it  is  fuppofed  by  antiquaries,  that  near  it 
was  a Roman  villa  of  fome  diftinftion.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  xi.  Carlifle’s  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  ii.  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Peterburgh,  by 
Symon  Gunton,  folio. 

Peterborough,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Hilllborough 
county.  New  Hampfliire  ; incorporated  in  1760,  and  con- 
taining 1333  inhabitants.  In  this  town  are  the  moft  valuable 
grift,  faw,  oil,  paper,  and  clothier’s  mills  in  the  ftate. 

PETERDORF,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; four 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Mucki-au. 

PETERERO.  See  Pedrero.  See  Guernsey. 

PETERHEAD,  'm.  Geography,  a market-town  and  fea- 
port  in  the  diftrift  of  Deer,and  county  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
IS  feated  upon  a peninfula  projedting  into  the  German  ocean, 
and  connedfed  with  the  mainland  by  an  ifthmils  about  800 
yards  in  breadth.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  and  is 
divided  into  four  wards.  The  town-houfe,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  ftreet,  is  a fine  building  of  hewn  ftone, 
furmounted  by  a fpire  upwards  of  an  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Many  of  the  private  houfes  are  alfo  handfome  in  their  ex- 
terior appearance.  Peterhead  is  a borough  of  barony,  under 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Merchants’  Maiden  hofpital,  and  is 
governed  by  a bailie  and  eight  counfellors ; the  baillie  is  in  the 
nomination  of  the  fuperiors,  and  has  his  commiflion  from 
them,  but  the  counfellors  are  chofen  by  the  feuars,  at  a ge- 
neral meeting  called  for  that  purpofe.  The  revenue  of  the 
burgh,  which  is  confiderable,  is  expended  in  various  im- 
provements. The  market  day  is  Friday,  and  there  are  be- 
fides  two  annual  fairs. 

Peterhead  occupies  the  moft  wefterly  point  of  Scotland  ; 
and  lies  within  three  hundred  miles  of  the  Naze  of  Norway. 
It  is  much  frequented  in  fummer  as  a bathing  and  watering 
place, ' by  perfons  from  all  the  principal  towns  in  North 
Britain.  The  mineral  W’ell,  called  the  <wine->well,  from  its 
water  fparkling  like  Champagne,  has  been  long  and  juftly 
held  in  high  eftimation  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  The  har- 
bour is  in  want  of  improvement,  and  is  fufceptible  of  being 
rendered  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  commodious  on  the 
eaftern  coaft.  It  is  divided  into  two  diftinifl  parts,  called 
the  north  and  fouth  harbour,  and  is  defended  by  a fmall  fort 
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mounted  with  eight  guns.  The  north  harbour,  which  is 
the  oldeft,  is  chiefly  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  nu- 
merous fifliing  veffels  which  annually  frequent  the  Moray 
Frith.  Peterhead  has  long  been  a place  of  confiderable 
trade,  and  has  an  extenfive  manufafture  of  thread,  woollen 
cloth,  and  cotton,  befides  a large  fait -work.  Here  is  a re- 
fpeftable  parochial  fchool ; alfo  a fchool  for  writing  and 
arithmetic,  endowed  by  Dr.  Anderfon’s  truftees,  with  a fa- 
lary  of  20/.  fterling.  The  town,  with  the  lands  in  the  vici- 
nity, were  formerly  the  property  of  the  abbey  of  Deer, 
which  was  erefted  into  a temporal  lordlh ip  in  1589,  in  favour 
cf  Robert  Keith,  then  commendator  of  Deer,  by  the  title 
of  lord  Altree.  This  peerage  becoming  extkiA  in  1593,  the 
fuperiority  of  the  town  became  the  property  of  earl  Marif- 
chal,  by  whom  it  was  conftituted  a burgh  of  barony,  under 
the  name  of  Keith  Inch.  In  1715  it  was  fold  to  an  Englifli 
fifliing  company,  whofe  truftees  transferred  it  to  the  prefent 
proprietors. 

The  parifli  of  Peterhead,  anciently  called  Peter  Ugie, 
extends  about  four  miles  along  the  coaft,  and  comprifes 
nearly  feven  thoufand  acres  of  land,  of  w’hich  five  thoufand 
are  arable,  and  the  remainder  confifts  of  moor  and  mofs 
ground.  In  this  parifli  are  the  ruins  of  Old-Craig,  or 
Raven’s-Craig  caftle.  According  to  the  parliamentary  re- 
turns of  i8rt,  it  contains  9i9houfes,  and  4707  inhabitants. 
Topographical  Diiftionary  of  Scotland  and  the  Britifli  Ifles  ; 
by  Nicholas  Carlifle,  F.  S.  A.  1813.  Beauties  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iv. 

PETERKINGEN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Berne  ; nine  miles  N.  of  Berne. 

PETERS,  atownfliip  of  America,  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennfylvania  ; containing  1749  inhabitants. 

PETERSBACH,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Aichftatt ; five  miles  N.  of  Aichftatt. 

PETERSBERG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  ; 
48  miles  S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg. 

PETERSBURG, properly  St.  Peterfburg,  in  Rufs5un5- 
peterbourg,  is  the  imperial  refidence  of  the  Ruffian  monarchs 
(Mofcow  being  the  ancient  capital).  It  is  fituated  on  the 
(bores  and  the  iflands  of  the  Neva,  (landing  partly  on  the 
continent  in  Ingria  and  Finland,  and  partly  on  feveral  iflands 
formed  by  the  branches  of  that  river,  in  N.  lat.  59’  57', 
and  E.  long.  47'’  49'.  Its  fituation  is  pleafant,  and  the  air 
falubrious.  Straight,  broad,  and  generally  long  (Ireets, 
frequently  interfedling  each  other  at  right  angles,  fpacious 
open  fquares,  variety  in  the  elegant  architctlure  of  the 
houfes ; in  (hort,  the  numerous  canals,  and  the  fuperb  river 
Neva,  with  their  fubftantial  and  fumptuous  embankments, 
render  the  general  view  brilliant  and  enchanting.  With  re- 
gard to  regularity  and  embellifhment,  no  metropolis  in 
Europe  can  come  in  competition  with  Peterfburg.  Paris, 
notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  its  palaces,  and  the  perpe- 
tual attention  that  is  paid  to  the  correftion  of  its  defective 
conflruftion,  can  never  become  an  elegant  city ; and  London 
can  only  appropriate  that  epithet  as  applicable  to  fome  of 
its  modern  annexations.  Berlin  may  vie  with  any  other 
capital  with  regard  to  its  handfome  fymmetry',  but  Peterf- 
burg is  altogether  grand  and  refplendent.  The  diameter  of 
the  city,  from  call  to  weft,  from  the  Vofkrefenfkoi  monaf- 
tery,  is  nine  verfts  ; and  from  fouth  to  north,  from  the  town 
foffe  acrofs  Kamennoi-oftrof  to  the  Nevka,  eight  verfts  ; the 
circumference,  taking  the  Vyborg  fide  by  the  right  bank 
of  the  Neva,  meafures  twenty-four  verfts,  or  iomewhat 
more  than  twenty  Englifh  miles.  Of  this  fpace,  however, 
much  muft  be  fubtraAed  for  the  water,  and  the  land  is  not 
yet  completely  built  upon. 

Peter  the  Great  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  feveral  views  in 


building  his  new  city.  His  fondnefs  for  maritime  aft'airs,  a 
defire  of  perpetuating  his  name,  and  his  diflike  of  Mofcow, 
where  in  his  younger  years  he  had  met  with  fuch  a feries  of 
ill  treatment,  were  the  chief  motives  that  induced  him  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  this  feat  of  empire ; to  which  fome  add 
another  inducement,  namely,  the  pleafure  of  mortifying  the 
Ruffians,  who  were  fo  obllinately  attached  to  the  city  of 
Mofcow.  However  that  be,  the  beginning  and  increafe  of 
this  great  city  were  very  extraordinary ; for  till  the  year 
1 703,  the  only  buildings  on  the  fpot  where  this  flouri(hing 
metropolis  now  (lands  were  two  fmall  fi(hing-huts.  But 
Peter  having  in  that  year  taken  the  town  of  Nyenfliants, 
feated  on  the  river  Neva,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  this 
country,  its  commodious  fituation  for  the  Baltic  trade  de- 
termined him  to  build  a town  and  fortrefs  here.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  put  his  projeft  in  execution,  calling  the 
town  after  the  name  of  his  patron  faint. 

By  the  police  ordinance  of  the  year  1782,  Peterfburg  is 
divided  into  ten  precinAs,  each  containing  fevefal  quarters. 
The  fcite  of  thefe  primary  divifions  is  generally  determined 
by  the  natural  boundaries  formed  by  the  river  and  its  fub- 
ordinate  channels.  The  fpace  between  the  left  bank  of  the 
Neva  and  the  river  Moika,  is  called  the  firll  admiralty  quar- 
ter ; between  the  Moika  and  the  Katarina  canal,  the  fecond ; 
and  betweeo  the  Katarina  canal  and  the  Fontanka,  the  third 
admiralty  quarter.  The  part  lying  beyond  the  Fontanka, 
along  the  Neva,  is  denominated  the  Styckhof ; below  the 
Styckhof,  along  the  Fontanka,  lies  the  Mofltofflcoi ; and 
along  the  I.igova  canal,  the  Rojellven(l<oi,  to  which  the 
Yaemikoi  quarter  adjoins.  Then  follow  the  Vaflilieofftroi, 
the  Peterfburglkoi,  and  the  Vyborgfkoi. 

What  the  quartier  du  palais-royal  is  to  Paris,  the  firft 
admiralty  quarter  is  to  St.  Peterlburg;  the  heart  of  the 
city,  in  which  luxury  and  opulence  have  eftablilhed  their 
feat,  diffufing  themfelves  around  with  increafing  energy  to 
the  remoteft  borders  of  the  town  ; the  centre  of  amufement 
and  bufinefs,  the  brilliant  refort  of  pleafure  and  fa(hion. 
Within  its  circuit  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  (IruAures 
of  the  firft  magnitude,  of  which  the  imperial  winter  palace 
is  the  mod  confpicuous. 

The  cololTal  dimenfions  of  this  edifice,  being  five  hun- 
dred Engli(h  feet  in  length,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  in 
breadth,  the  magnificence  which  reigns  within  and  around 
it,  the  treafures  of  coftly  works  of  art  and  curiofities  of 
every  kind  that  are  here  colleAed,  render  it  the  mod  llrik- 
ing  objeA  of  the  city. 

The  exterior  of  this  palace,  which,  including  the  her- 
mitage, occupies  the  fpace  of  a fmall  town,  is  impofing  by 
its  huge  and  ponderous  mafs,  though  not  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  architeAure.  The  ftyle  and  the  exuberance  of 
decoration  fufficiently  betray  the  period  when  it  came  into 
being.  Tlie  whole  height,  amounting  to  feventy  feet,  com. 
prifes  only  a bafement  floor,  with  one  grand  (lory  and  an 
entrefol.  The  fituation  of  this  palace  is  truly  majeftic.  In 
front  of  'it  (lands  a magnificent  crefeent  of  lofty  and  fuperb 
edifices,  forming  a larger  fpan  than  is  to  be  feen  in  any 
other  capital,  and  behind  it  flows  the  beautiful  Neva  with- 
in its  granite  banks.  The  left  wing,  to  which  the  hermit- 
age adjoins,  has,  by  means  of  a projeAion,  the  profpeA  up 
the  great  Millione,  one  of  the  fined  (Ireets  of  the  city,  and 
on  the  right  (lands  the  admiralty.  It  was  in  this  vaft 
palace,  railed  by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  though  firft  inha- 
bited by  Catharine  II.,  that  the  latter  monarch  difplayed 
through  her  long  reign,  that  magnificence  and  liberality 
which  made  her  court  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  and  ob- 
tained for  her  the  juft  eulogiums  of  all  literary  travellers. 

It 
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It  was  here  likewife  that  fne  ended  her  days  on  the  fourth 
of  November  1796. 

The  fummer  gardens  likewife,  or  the  principal  public 
promenade,  lie  within  the  bounds  of  this  admiralty  quarter. 
By  their  original  deftination  they  belonged  to  the  imperial 
fummer  palace,  a fpacious  wooden  edifice,  fince  demoliihed  ; 
but  are  now  entirely  devoted  to  the  public.  They  are  well 
laid  out  and  ornamented  with  fountains  and  llatues.  The 
baluftrade  by  which  they  are  entered  is  a truly  furprifing 
work  of  art ; it  runs  in  a line  with  the  houfes  on  the  bank 
of  the  Neva,  and  confifts  of  thirty-fix  maffy  columns  of 
granite,  connefted  together  by  an  iron  palifade  of  exquifite 
workmanfliip,  defigned  and  executed  by  a Swede.  The 
columns  are  two  fathoms  in  height,  and  their  diameter  ex- 
ceeds three  feet : the  (hafts,  relbng  on  granite  pedeftals  of 
fix  cubic  feet,  and  the  pillars  are  decorated  at  top  by  a re- 
gular interchange  of  urns  and  vafes.  The  huge  malfes  of 
(lone,  the  wonderful  ingenuity  difplayed  in  the  iron  work, 
the  ornaments  of  which  are  highly  gilt,  the  conneftion  of 
the  whole  with  the  fuperb  edifices  ranging  at  eitlier  extre- 
mity, and  the  view  of  the  Neva  with  its  noble  granite  quay, 
fill  the  beholder  with  aftonifhment  and  delight. 

This  quarter  contains  four  public  fquares.  In  one  of 
them  (lands  the  jullly  famous  monument  of  Peter  the  Great. 
This  llatueis  truly  a mailer-piece.  Falconet  has  fucceeded 
in  the  refemblance  to  admiration  ; the  features  of  the  czar’s 
countenance  are  admirably  expreffed.  The  artid  reprefents 
the  hero  on  horfeback,  as  in  the  adl  of  alcending  a deep 
rock,  the  fummit  of  which  he  propofes  to  attain.  Peter  is 
in  an  Afiatic  drefs,  and  crowned  with  laurels  ; he  extends 
his  right  arm  with  graceful  dignity,  while  with  the  left  he 
holds  the  bridle  of  his  horfe,  whofe  beauty  of  form,  and 
elegant  attitude,  captivate  the  admiration  of  all  fpedlators. 
The  fiery  courier  rifes  on  his  hinder  feet,  and  is  in  the  atti- 
tude of  dretching  to  attain  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  To 
combine  folidity  with  excellence  was  therefore  a difficult 
talk  ; but  this  the  ingenious  artid  found  a way  to  accom- 
plidi.  The  brazen  mrpent,  which  is  trampled  on  by  the 
horfe,  is  emblematical,  doubtlefs,  of  oppofition  to  the  views 
of  the  monarch  ; but  it  artfully  ferves  likewife  to  give  the 
roper  equipoife  to  the  datue  ; the  point  of  bearing  being 
y this  means  not  perceived,  which  is  the  full  and  Rowing 
tail  of  the  horfe  gently  falling  on  the  ferpent  writhing  with 
pain.  The  hewn  rock  on  which  it  dands  is  a (lightly  min- 
gled granite,  formed  of  white  and  variegated  quartz,  white 
and  red  feldfpath,  white  and  black  glimmer,  having  here  and 
there  likewife  grains  of  iron  and  (chorl  crydals.  On  one 
fide  of  it  is  this  fimple  infcription,  in  letters  of  cad  brafs. 

PETRU  PEIIVOMU 
EKATERINA  VTOKAIA. 

LIETA  1782. 

And  Ofl  the  fide  towards  the  fenate  the  fame  in  Latin  : 

PETRO  PRIMO 
CATARINA  .SECUNDA. 

MDCCLXXXII. 

The  figure  of  the  monarch  is  eleven  feet  in  height,  and 
that  of  the  horfe  feventeen.  The  expence  of  this  grand 
monument  was  truly  imperial.  The  tranfport  of  the  rock 
from  Lachta  in  Finland,  cod  70,000  rubles  ; Stephen  Fal- 
conet, the  datuary,  received,  during  his  nine  years’  day, 
about  48,000  rubles ; for  his  maintenance,  26,800  rubles  ; 
apart  for  the  fount,  17,500  rubles ; his  three  fubordinate  arti- 
ficers, 27,284;  the  founder  Chailof,  2500  rubles,  befides  in- 
cidental charges : the  whole  amounting,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  board  of  works,  to  424,610  rubles.  It  was 


cad  in  a drong  building,  condrudded  over  the  rock  for  that 
purpofe  in  Augud  1775.  It  is  a bell-metal  of  copper, 
with  a fmall  mixture  of  tin  and  zinc,  and  weighed  44,041 
Ruffian  pounds.  The  head  of  the  hero  was  modelled  by 
Mad.  Collot,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Peter  J'alconet, 
fon  of  the  datuary. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  town,  too,  is  the  marble  palace. 
This  fuperb  edifice,  built  originally  by  Catharine  for  the 
manfion  of  Gregory  Orlof,  at  his  death  reverted  to  the  em- 
prefs,  and  during  her  life-time  it  remained  uninhabited ; but 
her  fon  and  fucceffior  Paul,  having  invited  Stanifiaus  Ponia- 
toflky,  king  of  Poland,  to  St.  Peterfburg,  affigned  him  this 
palace  for  his  refidence  ; and  here,  by  a fingular  turn  of  for- 
tune, he  terminated  his  troublefome  and  inglorious  life. 

The  college  of  foreign  affairs,  the  pod-offices,  the  fenate, 
and  the  loan  bank,  are  among  the  public  drudlures  ; which, 
either  from  their  magnificence,  or  dyle  of  architeftnre,  de- 
ferve  to  be  reckoned  remarkable  objefts  in  this  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  the  number  of  which  is  augmented  by  fixteen 
palaces  of  noblemen,  and  a multiplicity  of  other  beautiful 
and  fpacious  buildings. 

A very  important  rank  in  the  topography  of  the  fame 
didrift  is  alfo  maintained  by  the  admiralty,  with  its  lofty 
tower,  from  which  it  affords  a view  up  the  llreets  diverging 
from  it  as  radii  from  their  centre,  and  efpecially  that  called 
the  Great  Perfpeftive,  extending  at  lead  five  miles  in  length. 
The  body  of  the  building  is  an  oblong  fquare,  and,  as  is 
judly  obferved  by  M.  Storch,  remarkable  for  nothing  fo 
much  as  its  ugly  appearance.  The  fide  of  the  admiralty  to 
the  Neva  oocafionally  prefents  the  public  with  a magnificent 
fpeftacle  ; here  being  the  wharf  and  dock-yard  from  whence 
(hips  of  war  of  fixty  to  a hundred  guns  are  built,  and  every 
launch  is  a great  holiday. 

The  grand  church  dedicated  to  St.  Ifaac,  which  was  in- 
tended by  the  emprefs  Catharine  II.  to  be  the  mod  fump- 
tuous  of  all  the  city,  was  not  completed  in  her  reign.  Like 
the  marble  palace,  it  is  erefted  on  a bafement  of  granite,  the 
fuperdrufture,  both  within  and  without,  being  of  marble, 
jafper,  and  porphyry.  This  church,  which  at  the  deceafe 
of  Catharine  had  been  building  upwards  of  twenty-fix  years, 
was  raifed  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  a beginning  had  been 
made  with  the  dome.  Her  fucceffor,  impatient  to  fee  the 
edifice  completed,  to  the  amazement  of  all  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  his  imperial  tade,  caufed  it  to  be  finiffied  of 
brick. 

The  fquare,  contiguous  to  the  fummer-gardens,  is  re- 
markable for  nothing,  except  the  ponderous  monument 
erefted  to  the  memory  of  field  marlhal  Romanzof.  The 
Ifaac  place,  on  which  tlie  church  of  that  name  is  built, 
is  in  the  form  of  an  obtufe  triangle,  and  is  enclofed  by  hand- 
fome  houfes.  The  Peter’s  place,  in  which  the  famous  datue 
of  that  monarch  dands,  is  the  granded  of  all,  whether  we 
confider  it  in  itfelf,  or  in  the  pifture  viewed  from  it  com- 
pofed  of  the  noble  river,  the  paffing  (hips  and  boats,  the 
thronged  bridge,  and  the  oppofite  (hore  of  Vaflily-odrof, 
bordered  by  palaces,  the  imperial  academies  and  fumptuous 
houfes.  In  this  quarter  of  the  town  originate  three  draight, 
long,  and  elegant  dreets,  denominated  perfpeftives,  becaufc 
from  their  feveral  points  of  view  they  afford  a profpeft  of 
the  admiralty’s  gilded  fpire.  It  proceeds  in  a direft  fine, 
one  little  curvature  excepted,  from  the  admiralty  to  the 
monallery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevlky,  and  in  breadth  it  may 
vie  with  the  fined  dreets  in  Europe ; being,  according  to 
the  above-mentioned  author,  by  one-half  broader  than  Ox- 
ford-dreet,  in  London.  Rents  in  this  part  of  the  town  are 
confiderably  higher  than  in  every  other,  and  even  the  price 
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of  pro»ifions  and  other  necelfaries  is  here  much  enhanced 
by  the  readinefs  wherewith  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 
complies  with  the  moll  exorbitant  demands. 

The  principal  public  edifices  of  the  fecond  admiralty 
quarter  are  the  court  llables,  the  college  of  medicine,  and 
the  opera  houfe.  This  lall  is  a fpacious  malfy  llrufture  in  a 
noble  fimplicity  of  llyle,  in  the  conilrutlion  of  which,  due 
regard  was  had  to  the  feveral  requifites  of  its  dellination. 
Within  the  purlieus  of  this  quarter  of  the  town  Hand  two  of 
the  principal  Greek  churches.  In  that  dedicated  to  God’s 
mother,  of  Kazan,  containing  her  portrait,  which  is  held 
in  the  higheft  veneration,  the  folemn  tliankfgivings  for  tlie 
fuccefs  of  public  affairs  are  ulually  celebrated,  at  which  tlic 
fovereign  is  occafionally  prefent  in  perfon.  The  church  of 
Nicolai,  or  the  failors’  church,  conliils  of  two  llories, 
whereof  the  lower  may  be  heated  in  winter.  Its  five  cu- 
polas are  richly  gilded.  The  greatell  curioiity  of  the  third 
admiralty  quarter  is  the  bank,  perhaps  the  moll  elegant 
building  in  all  Peterfburg.  Of  the  churches  in  tliis  quarter, 
only  the  Catholic  and  the  Armenian  are  deferving  of  fpeci- 
fication  ; both  of  them  are  rather  confpicuous  for  the  talle 
difplayed  in  their  llrudlure,  than  for  their  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  lall-mentioned 
quarters  belong  chiefly  to  the  trading  dalles. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  tlie  Styckhof,  the  arfenal 
is  the  moH  remarkable.  It  forms  an  open  quadrangle  of 
three  llories,  is  built  in  a grand  Hyle,  and  wears  an  afpeft 
of  dignity,  correfpondent  to  its  defign.  Facing  the  Styck- 
hof road  it  has  a magnificent  portico,  and  the  roof  is  orna- 
mented with  trophies  and  allegorical  figures  of  excellent 
fcidpture.  Oppofite  the  principal  front,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  llreet,  is  a large  fquare  court  filled  with  piles  of  can- 
non balls  and  bombs.  Remarkable  of  itfelf,  and  from  the 
viciflitudes  it  has  undergone,  is  the  edifice  that  was  formerly 
_the  pantheon  of  prince  Potemkin,  which  the  emprefs  Ca- 
jharine  II.  afterwards  purchafed,  and  dellined  for  her  au- 
tun  nal  refidence,  denominating  it  the  Tauridan  palace.  At 
that  '■ime,  tliis  fuperb  edifice  confided  properly  of  only  one 
floor  , but  the  body  of  the  building,  having  wings  extend- 
ing alo  .g  the  llreet,  had  over  the  grand  portal,  fupported 
upon  CO  umns,  two  dories  furmounted  with  a large  cupola. 
The  lelt  wing  was  greatly  lengthened  by  the  emprefs,  by  a 
feries  of  additional  erections,  taking  in  one  entire  llreet, 
fitted  up  as  dwellings  for  her  retinue,  orangeries,  and  necef- 
fary  offices.  She  likewife  changed  the  whole  interior  of  the 
principal  llruclure,  and  augmented  it  by  the  addition  of  a 
theatre.  Above  fifteen  hundred  labourers  were  employed  in 
this  work,  which  was  even  profecuted  during  the  night  by 
the  light  of  torches,  as  the  emprefs  had  refolved  to  pafs  the 
enfuing  autumn  there.  Dying  a few  years  after  its  comple- 
tion, this  gorgeous  palace  was  by  her  fon  and  fucceflbr  con- 
verted into  barracks. 

In  this  compartment  are  the  imperial  Italian  gardens,  the 
imperial  tapedry  manufadlory,  the  foundery  of  cannon,  the 
imperial  brewery,  and  the  flobode  of  the  horfe  guards. 
Here  are  likewife  the  churches  of  St.  Sergius  and  of  the 
Preobajenllcoi  guards,  dedicated  to  the  transfiguration  of 
Chrid,  with  the  church  of  St.  Pantaleon  and  Simeon  on 
the  Fontanka,  and  the  fubakern  Yaeger  church  on  the 
Ligova  canal,  which  is  the  only  one  of  timber.  The 
Lutheran  church  of  St.  Anne,  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
mans, dands  here  in  the  third  Artillery  dreet.  The 
Styckhof  contains  likewife  the  palaces  of  the  princes  of 
Wurtemburg,  and  on  the  Fontanka  that  of  prince  Shere- 
metof,  with  its  fpacious  court  ornamented  with  datues  and 
a pleafure  garden  in  the  Dutch  tade. 

The  Rojedvenlkoi  quarter,  though  comparatively  fmall 
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and  inconfiderable,  yet  contains  the  only  monadery  and  the 
only  convent  within  the  city.  The  Voflcrefenllvoi  nunnery, 
or  convent,  was  originally  built  and  inhabited  by  the  em- 
prefs Elizabeth,  while  grand-ducliefs,  and  on  her  acceffion 
to  the  throne  it  was,  in  17.^4,  converted  into  a convent  for 
twenty  nuns.  The  building  and  walls  inclofe  a large 
quadrangle,  in  the  centre  of  which  dands  the  church. 
Catharine  II.  fuffered  the  nunnery  to  remain,  blit  enlarged 
the  drutlure,  and  founded  in  it  a feminary  for  yoiing  ladies 
of  noble  families.  The  monadery  of  Alexander  Nevflei  is 
built  in  the  lhape  of  a fpi-ead  eagle,  and  contains  in  its 
ample  bounds  the  palace  of  the  metropolitan,  the  cells  of 
fixty  monks,  five  churches,  a fchool,  &c.  The  famous 
ffirine  of  St.  Alexander,  compofed  entirely  of  wrought 
folid  filver,  occupies  a confiderable  fpace  in  the  elegant 
church  eredled  exprefsly  for  that  purpofe.  Beneath  the 
pavement  is  the  vault  condrudled  by  Catharine  II.  for  her 
relics,  and  thofe  of  her  imperial  fuccelfors. 

Among  the  public  edifices  of  the  Moflcofflcoi  quarter,  is 
the  imperial  Yaegerhof  for  the  corps  de  chajjeurs.  This 
fpacious  and  noble  edifice  was  jud  finilhed  at  the  demife  of 
Catharine  II.  and  her  fon  Paul  converted  it  into  barracks. 
The  town-hofpital  is  likewife  fituated  here,  and  deferves 
notice  from  the  grandeur  of  its  architedlure. 

Vaffili-odrof  is  the  feat  of  commerce  and  of  literature. 
The  Exchange  and  Academy  of  Sciences  Hand  on  this  ifland. 
The  Academy  of  Arts  alfo  here  raifes  its  majedic  front  on 
the  ffiorc  of  the  Neva,  over-againd  the  Galerenhof.  Af- 
rending  the  river,  the  coad  is  lined  with  the  fpacious  edi- 
fices of  the  land  cadet  corps  ; and  the  eadern  promontory 
of  the  ifland  is  decorated  with  the  three  large  druflures 
which  form  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  appears  the  fuperb  Exchange.  Among  the  nume- 
rous churches  fituate  on  the  Vaffili-odrof,  the  Lutheran 
church  of  St.  Catharine  is  principally  confpicuous  for  the 
neatnefs  and  fimplicity  of  its  architecture,  the  portico  of 
which  is  from  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Concord. 

The  Peterfburg  quarter  of  the  town  confids  of  feveral 
iflands  ; and  though  it  has  no  fumptuous  edifices  to  boad 
of,  yet  contains  the  parent  of  all  that  exid  in  the  imperial 
refidence,  namely,  the  original  wooden  palace  or  cottage 
of  Peter  the  Great,  over  which  is  ereCled  a brick  building, 
on  arches  to  preferve  it  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
as  a facred  relic  of  that  creative  genius.  Thefe  iflands  are 
Petroffki-odrof,  which,  befides  a fmall  wmoden  fummer- 
houfe  belonging  to  the  grand  duke  Condantine,  has  nothing 
worth  mentioning,  and  is  partly  covered  with  fored  trees. 
Of  the  fame  defeription  is  the  Apothecary  ifland,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  garden  upon  it  belonging  to  the 
medical  college.  Another  petty  ifland  is  occupied  by  the 
hemp  magazines,  on  which  account,  during  the  fummer,  a 
numerous  fleet  of  barks  and  galleots  are  condantly  colledled 
about  it.  Kammenoi-odrof,  belonging  to  one  of  the  im- 
perial family,  has  upon  it  an  elegant  villa,  an  hofpital  for 
invalids,  and  a number  of  beautiful  pleafure  houfes.  The 
ifland  Yelagin,  fo  defignated  from  the  name  of  its  pro- 
prietor, is  highly  embelliffied  by  art,  and  laid  out  in  walks, 
parterres  and  avenues,  with  plantations  and  ffirubberies,  fo 
as  to  refemble  the  pleafure-grounds  of  an  Englifli  nobleman. 
Kredofflvi-odrof,  the  larged  of  thefe  iflands,  belongs  to 
count  Razumoffld,  and  though  lefs  transformed  by  art,  is 
however,  by  reafon  of  its  delightful  profpedls,  arifing  from 
the  noble  vidas  and  walks,  and  the  ffiores  of  the  furround- 
ing ifles,  very  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  The  lad  and  greated  curiofity  of  this,  quarter  is  the 
citadel,  which  dands  on  the  ifland  in  the  Neva,  four  hun- 
dred fathoms  long  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  near  the 
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Peterlburg  ifle,  a little  above  VafTili-oftrpf,  and  therefore 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  marble  palace.  The  date  of  its  con- 
ftruftion  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  empire,  as  mark- 
ing at  the  fame  time  the  era  of  this  city.  In  the  year  1703, 
while  Peter  the  Great  was  caufing  an  eai'then  rampart  to 
be  thrown  up  on  this  fpot,  little  could  he  forefee  that  the 
hamlet,  confifting  entirely  of  a few  fifhermen’s  huts,  would 
within  the  courfe  of  a century  be  garnifhed  with  marble 
temples  and  gorgeous  palaces.  Even  his  rampart  of  mud 
has  met  with  a brilliant  lot,  being  faced  on  tlie  Neva  fide 
with  a magnificent  quay  of  granite.  This  was  the  work 
of  the  emprefs  Catharine  II. 

The  fortrefs  has  two  gates  ; one  looking  towards  the 
Peterlburg  ifland,  with  which  it  has  communication  by  a 
drawbridge,  the  other  fronting  the  admiralty-fide,  to  which 
the  only  accefs  is  by  water.  The  moft  ilriking  edifice 
within  the  walls  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
which  owes  its  origin  likewife  to  the  duftile  genius  of  the 
famous  czar.  It  Hands  in  an  open  place  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  enclofure ; having,  contrary  to  the  ufual 
cuftom,  no  more  than  one  cupola,  with  a tower  fifty  fathoms 
in  height,  furnilhed  with  a chiming  clock,  for  which  no 
lefs  a fum  than  forty-five  thoufand  rubles  were  paid  by  Peter 
the  Great.  From  this  tower  the  fpire  rifes  twelve  fathoms, 
is  gilt  with  ducat  gold,  and  the  whole  prefents  a beautiful 
objeft  from  various  points  of  view.  This  church  contains 
the  bones  of  its  heroic  founder,  and  feveral  of  his  fucceflbrs. 
Among  the  other  curiofities  of  the  callle  are  to  be  noted 
the  imperial  gold  and  filver  affay  offices  and  the  mint. 

Laftly,  the  Vyborg  quarter  has  the  moft  rural  appear- 
ance of  all ; fince,  excepting  the  ftreet  along  the  bank  of 
the  Neva,  it  is  entirely  occupied  by  cottages  of  the  pea- 
fantry,  and  its  fmall  population  is  chiefly  employed  in 
ruftic  labours.  Notwithftanding  this  charafteriftic  it  how- 
ever numbers  amongft  its  buildings  two  noble  manfions  ; 
that  belonging  to  the  late  count  Befborodko,  ftanding  on 
the  Neva,  has  wings  of  colonnades,  which  form  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  has  an  elegant  garden  in  the  Englifh  tafte. 
The  other  of  thefe  villas,  remarkable  for  its  curious  ftyle 
of  architefture,  is  the  property  of  count  Stroganof,  and 
has  likewife  extenfive  gardens.  The  wharf  for  merchant- 
ftiips  of  all  defcriptions,  in  this  quarter  of  the  town,  is  the 
laft  particular  we  lhall  mention. 

The  population  of  St.  Peterlburg  is  computed  at  2 50,000 
perfons,  confifting  of  Ruffians,  Germans,  Finns,  French, 
Swedesf  Engliffi,  Dutch,  Poles,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguefe,  &c.  St.  Peterlburg  is  therefore  a colonial  city, 
of  the  motley  mixture  of  which  the  Ruffians  form  by  far 
the  major  part  of  the  people,  though  they  are  not  the 
aborigenes  of  the  region,  which  the  fovereigns  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire  have  fixed  upon  as  their  imperial  refidence. 

The  revenue  which  the  ftate  draws  from  the  traffic  of 
the  city,  may  at  prefent  be  eftimated  at  about  five  millions 
of  rubles.  If  to  this  be  added  the  tax  on  the  fale  of  houfes, 
the  contrafts,  &c.,  on  the  loweft  probable  calculation,  the 
total  will  perhaps  be  increafed  by  one-half. 

Bread  corn  is  brought  to  St.  Peterlburg  from  the  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  the  Volga.  Both  rye  and  wheaten 
bread  are  eaten  here  ; the  latter  is  the  common  food  of  even 
the  loweft  and  pooreft  clalfes.  The  rye-bread  is  well  tailed 
and  yields  more  nourilhment.  It  is  univerfally  eaten,  and 
even  in  families  of  good  condition,  where  they  have  the 
choofing  between  this  and  the  other.  The  poorer  fort  ufe 
what  is  called  black  bread,  prepared  of  rye-meal  unboiled, 
and  is  extremely  nutritious. 

No  capital,  except  London,  is  better  fupplied  with 
water  than  this  city.  The  Neva,  with  its  numerous 


branches  and  canals,  conveys  it  through  every  part  of  the 
town,  fo  that  no  family  can  have  far  to  fetch  it.  Salt  is 
cheap  ; a pound  being  fold  at  a copeek,  which  is  fome- 
what  lefs  than  a halfpenny.  Good  beef  is  bought  for  four 
copeeks  the  pound.  Sheep,  hogs,  tame  and  wild  fowl, 
and  all  forts  of  game,  are  ufually  brought  frozen  in 
winter,  and  the  price  of  them  is  generally  regulated  by 
the  weather  and  the  hardnefs  or  loftnefs  of  the  Hedge- 
roads.  Fifh  is  here  a very  common  article  of  confumption. 
The  fterlet  is  one  of  the  moft  efteemed  kinds  of  fifh,  and 
is  confequently  the  deareft.  Of  thefe  about  twenty-five 
thoufand  are  every  year  brought  alive  to  St.  Peterlburg 
from  the  Volga  ; which  river  moreover  fends  upwards  of 
a million  of  iizeable  fifh  of  various  other  kinds.  The  town 
is  fupplied  with  the  ordinary  forts  of  live  fifli  from  the 
Ladoga  lake.  Frozen,  faked,  and  dried  fifh  are  moftly  the 
food  of  the  lower  clafles.  The  Neva  abounds  with  falmon, 
which,  however,  are  inferior  in  point  of  flavour  to  thofe 
of  Riga.  Cray-fifh  arc  alfo  caught  in  the  Neva  ; belides 
which  the  Volga  furnifhes  annually  about  a million.  Vege- 
tables are  the  foie  article  of  confumption,  which  the  city 
obtains  for  the  moft  part  from  its  environs.  The  culture 
of  the  kitchen-garden  is  here  brought  to  fuch  perfedfion, 
that  the  moft  delicate  exotics  of  this  kind  are  to  be  had  at 
every  feafon  of  the  year,  and  of  uncommon  excellence. 
Several  of  thefe,  inch  as  cauliflowers,  afparagus.  See.  are 
very  common,  and  not  dear.  Sour  cabbage,  which  the 
Ruffians  call  fcbtfchi,  the  falutary  antifcorbutic  virtues  of 
which  have  procured  it  a welcome  reception  alfo  in  other 
countries,  is  a daily  difh  of  the  common  people  ; it  is  even 
ferved  up  at  great  tables  as  a national  delicacy.  Salted 
cucumbers  are  eaten  in  equal  abundance,  and  are  extremely 
cheap.  The  fruit  reared  in  the  orchards  and  forcing-houfes 
in  and  about  St.  Peterlburg,  is  not  nearly  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  tafte  and  luxury.  Fruit  of  the  country  comes 
from  the  Ukraine,  and  from  the  regions  of  the  Volga  and 
the  Occa ; foreign  fruit,  efpeciaHy  apples,  from  Roft‘‘'ck 
and  Stettin,  to  the  amount  of  about  a hundred  tho'-'rand 
rubles  annually.  The  firft  fhips  that  arrive  here  vj  the 
fpring,  import  oranges  of  both  kinds,  and  lemons 'in  fuch 
abundance,  that  the  fale  of  thefe  goods  often  fcarr’^ly  pays 
the  freight.  A cheft,  containing  four  hundred  lemons,  is 
ufually  to  be  had,  at  that  feafon,  for  two  or  three  rubles. 
Of  the  ordinary  liquors,  quas  is  an  acidulous,  cooling,  and 
wholefome  beverage,  peculiarly  national,  and  is  offered  for 
fale  at  the  corners  of  all  the  ftreets.  (See  OuAS. ) In 
fummer  it  is  cuftomary  to  cool  it  with  ice.  The  juice  of 
the  cranberry  yields  an  excellent  and  refrefhing  liquor,  in 
very  frequent  ufe  under  the  appellation  of  klukva.  By  a 
mixture  of  klukva,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  not  only  to 
improve  the  quas  and  other  drinks,  but  it  is  ufed,  even  in 
good  houfes,  for  making  punch,  when  lemons  are  at  a high 
price,  or  not  to  be  had.  Sbiten  is  prepared  of  honey  and 
pepper  boiled  in  water,  and  hawked  about  the  town  by 
people  who  make  it  their  trade,  and  are  therefore  called 
JhitenJh'iks.  In  the  public  houfes  may  be  had  beer,  mead, 
and  brandy.  Among  the  more  delicious  forts  of  national 
liquors,  the  wjhnefca  and  malinofca  muft  not  be  forgot,  a 
fort  of  wine  made  from  cherry-juice  put  into  fermentation 
by  fugar  and  brandy  ; k'ljl'ijhtjln,  a fpecies  of  quas  of  a fupe- 
rior  quality,  and  feveral  others.  Their  confumption,  how- 
ever, falls  very  fliort,  when  compared  with  that  of  foreign 
liquors.  Wine,  porter,  and  ale,  are  in  general  ufe.  Of  the 
firft,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  hogflieads 
are  imported  evefy  year,  and  of  the  two  laft  to  an  amount 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  fixty  thouland  rubles,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  here  confumed.  The  wood  for 
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firing  produced  in  the  circumjacent  diftritt  is  not  fufficient 
for  the  prodigious  demand  of  this  city  ; about  a hundred 
and  fifty  thouland  fathoms,  moftly  of  birch,  being  annually 
brought  in  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  iii. 
p.  543,  has  given  \is  the  feveral  items  of  expence  incurred 
by  travellers  vifiting  Peterfburg,  which  are  as  follow : fer- 
vant,  per  month  15  rubles,  clothes,  food.  Coachman,  10 
rubles  per  month,  without  food,  but  clothes  provided. 
Cook,  From  10  to  15  rubles  per  month  ; but  a foreigner  30 
or  40  rubles.  Maid  fervant,  from  3 to  y rubles  per  month. 
Keep  of  a faddle  horfe,  18  rubles  per  month.  A pair  of 
coach  horfes,  to  hire,  from  50  to  60  rubles  per  month, 
coachman  included.  Wafhing  (hirt,  10  copeeks ; ftockhigs, 
filk,  ijcop. ; cotton,  5 cop.;  cravat,  4 cop. ; waillcoat,  to 
cop. ; trowfers,  15  cop. ; handkerchief,  3 cop.  Phylician  10 
rubles.  Carriage  to  hire,  too  rubles  per  month.  Lacquay,  per 
diem  i ruble  ; per  month  25  rubles.  Wines ; the  bell  old  port 
350  rubles  the  pipe ; table  port  250  rubles;  chateau  mar- 
got  250  rubles  the  hogfhead  ; Madeira  300  rubles  thehog- 
ihead  ; Champagne,  the  cafe  50  bottles,  200  rubles;  Rhenilli 
wine  from  i ruble  50  cop.  to  3 rub.  50  cop.  per  bottle  ; 
Hungary  wine  from  2 rub.  50  cop.  to  6 rub.  the  bottle. 
It  mull  be  underllood,  however,  that  this  llatement  was 
made  in  the  year  1800.  Since  that  period  every  thing  is 
greatly  enhanced  in  price. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  large  city,  befides  Ruffians,  con- 
fill  of  all  nations  ; fo  that  a perfon  hears  a great  variety  of 
languages,  and  fees  an  infinite  diverfity  of  fafhions  and  cuf- 
toms  at  St.  Peterlburg.  The  fplendour  of  the  court  is  imi- 
tated by  the  inhabitants  in  general ; though  every  thing  be- 
longing to  apparel,  and  efpecially  if  made  by  foreign  arti- 
zans,  is  very  dear  ; and  likewife  furniture,  and  houfes  in  an 
eligible  fituation,  bear  fometimes  an  extravagant  price.  The 
police  is  well  regulated  ; and  liberty  of  confcience  is  enjoyed 
in  its  utmoll  extent. 

When  a perfon  intends  to  fet  out  from  hence  in  order  to 
quit  the  country,  it  is  necelfary  for  him  to  be  furnillied  with 
a pafs,  for  obtaining  which  he  mull  previoully  advertife  his 
name,  and  intention  of  travelling,  three  times  in  the  gazette. 
No  fooner  is  the  winter  fet  in,  than  upwards  of  3000 
Ruffians  repair  with  their  fledges  to  Peterfburg,  where  they 
ftand  in  every  flreet,  and  are  fo  cheap  and  convenient, 
that  few  go  on  foot  even  about  the  town.  A fledge  and 
horfe  may  be  hired  for  ten  copeeks  an  hour ; and  within 
that  time  this  carriage  will  go  about  feven  or  eight  Englifh 
miles,  the  horfe  continually  galloping.  Every  ifvojhik,  or 
driver,  is  marked  with  a number  on  his  back.  It  is  fufficient 
for  a flranger  to  know  the  place  or  the  houfe  whither  he 
would  go,  and  three  or  four  Ruffian  words,  as,  Jlupai, 
drive  on  ; Jioi,  flop  ; pramo,  flraight  on  ; na  prava,  to  the 
right ; na  leva,  to  the  left ; and  the  driver  will  convey  him 
fafe.  Mofl  houfekeepers  have  their  own  fledges  and  horfes, 
and  perfons  of  diflinftion  keep  alfo  their  poflilion.  In  fum- 
mer  time  thofe  who  are  not  inclined  to  go  on  foot  in  this  ex- 
tenfive  city,  either  make  ufe  of  their  own  carriage,  which 
is  almofl  of  abfolute  neceffity  here,  or  elfe  hire  either  cur- 
ricles or  boats. 

Petersburg,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  New  York,  in 
Renffelaer  county,  E.  of  the  village  of  Troy,  incorporated 
in  1793,  and  containing  4322  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a pofl- 
town  of  Pennfylvania,  in  York  county,  two  miles  N.  of  the 
Maryland  line ; containing  a Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
about  80  houfes ; 25  miles  N.W.  ofYorktown. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  town  of  Kentucky,  fituated  in  Woodford  county,  on 
the  E.  fide  of  Kentucky  river  ; 19  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lex- 
ington. It  has  a few  dwelling  houfes,  and  a tobacco  ware- 
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houfe. — Alfo,  a pofl-town  of  Virginia,  of  confiderable 
trade,  in  Dinwiddie  county,  on  the  S.E.  bank  of  Appa- 
matox  river,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Richmond.  It  contains 
about  400  houfes,  irregularly  built,  an  epifcopal  church,  a 
court  houfe,  and  a gaol.  The  Freemafons’  hall  is  a hand- 
fome  building.  It  has  feveral  tobacco  warehoufes,  ftores 
of  dry  goods,  and  fome  few  neat  and  commodious  dwelling- 
houfes.  The  town  is  a corporation  ; and  in  1 790  contained 
2828  inhabitants,  including  1265  llaves.  Its  fituation  is 
rather  low  and  unhealthy.  The  whole  exports  of  this  town, 
valued  at  the  ufual  peace  prices,  amount  to  1,389,300  dol- 
lars, befides  the  value  of  peach  and  apple  brandy,  whifltey, 
&b. ; 80  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Norfolk.  N.  lat,  37°  14'. 
W,  long,  78  8', — Alfo,  a very  flourifliing  poll-town  of 
Georgia,  in  Albert  county,  in  a pleafant  and  falubrious 
fituation,  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
Broad  river  with  the  Savannah.  Several  refpedlable  mer- 
chants are  fettled  in  this  town ; 20  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Wafliington.  N.  lat,  33°  46'.  W.  long.  81  32'. 

PETERSDORF,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Samland  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Koniglberg. 

PETERSFIELD,  a town  having  feparate  jurifdic- 
tion,  in  the  hundred  of  Finchdean,  is  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  or  Hamplhire ; 55  miles  S.W. 
from  London.  Though  but  a chapelry  to  the  parilh  of 
Buriton,  Petersfield  is  a market  and  borough  town  of  con- 
fiderable antiquity.  Its  firil  charter  of  incorporation  was 
granted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  veiled  its  government  in 
a mayor  and  commonalty,  and  empowered  them  to  return 
two  members  to  parliament ; but  two  returns  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  made,  one  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  Edward  I.,  the 
other  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  The  right  of  eleftion,  as 
determined  by  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1727,  is  “in  the 
freeholders  of  lands,  or  ancient  dwelling  houfes  or  lhambles, 
or  dwelling  houfes  or  lhambles  built  upon  ancient  founda- 
tions, within  the  faid  borough.”  The  number  of  votes  is 
about  180,  and  the  mayor  is  the  returning  officer.  The 
regular  place  of  worfliip  is  a chapel  of  eafe,  and  near  it 
Hands  an  equellrian  llatue  of  William  III.  eredled  by  Wil- 
liam Jeliffe,  efq.  with  an  infeription  on  the  pedellal. 

The  paflage  of  travellers  from  London  to  Portfmouth, 
forms  the  principal  fupport  of  Petersfield.  It  has  a market 
on  Saturday,  and  two  annual  fairs.  The  petty  felfions  are 
holden  here.  Mapledurham,  about  two  miles  fouth  of 
Petersfield,  was  fome  time  the  feat  and  refidence  of  the  hif- 
torian  Edward  Gibbon,  efq.  At  Butfer  hill,  a ftiort  dif- 
tance  from  Mapledurham,  Aubrey  places  a confiderable  en- 
campment. A few  miles  to  the  well  from  Petersfield  are 
the  villages  of  Eaft  and  Well  Meon,  mentioned  in  the 
Domefday  book  as  the  property  of  the  bifhop  of  Wincheller, 
and  then  known  by  the  general  name  of  Menes.  In  the 
church  at  Eaft  Meon  is  a very  ancient  font,  bearing  an 
exaft  refemblance  to  that  in  Winchefter  cathedral,  and  moll 
probably  the  work  of  the  fame  artift,  and  given  by  the  fame 
bilhop.  The  upper  part,  or  bafin,  is  placed  on  a circular 
lhaft  of  three  large  fingle  Hones,  and  its  corners  are  fup- 
ported  on  circular  pillars  without  bafes,  and  having  capitals 
of  plain  upright  leaves.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  vi. 

PETERSHAGEN,  formerly  Hockleve,  a town  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  the  county  of  Minden,  and  once  the  refidence  of 
the  bilhop  of  Minden. 

PETERSHAM,  a pleafant  poll-town  of  America,  in 
Worcefter  county,  Maflachufetts,  formerly  called  by  the 
Indians  “ Nichewang  ;”  28  miles  N.W.  of  Worcefter.  It 
is  traverfed  by  Swift  river,  a branch  of  Chickapee  river. 
The  foil  is  rich,  and  here  are  large  and  excellent  orchards ; 
it  contains  1794  inhabitants. 
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PETERSHAUSEN,  a princely  Benediftine  abbey, 
near  Conftance,  on  a branch  of  the  lake;  given  in  1802, 
with  the  diocefe  of  Conftance,  as  an  indemnity  to  the  mar- 
grave of  Baden. 

PETERSKIRCHEN,  a town  of  Auftria;  five  miles 
N.  of  Sonneberg. 

PETERSTHAL,  St.,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; fix  miles  S.  of  Oppenau. 

PETERSWALD,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz  ; 18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Leitmeritz. 

PETERSWALDAU,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Schweidnitz  ; nine  miles  S.  of  Schweidnitz. 

PETER-WARDEIN,  a town  of  Sclavonia,  on  the 
Danube,  ftrongly  fortified ; famous  for  the  vi6fory  obtained 
near  it  over  the  Turks,  in  1716,  by  prince  Eugene;  38 
miles  N.W.  of  Belgrade.  N.  lat.  45  26  . E.  long.  19'’ 37'. 

PETESIA,  in  Botany,  a name  of  whofe  origin  neither 
Browne  nor  Linnaeus  has  vouchfafed  to  give  any  account, 
nor  has  any  other  writer,  that  we  can  find,  hazarded  a con- 
jecture concerning  it.  We  are  obliged  to  leave  it  in  the 
dark,  as  we  find  it.  Browne  Jam.  143.  Linn.  Gen.  54. 
Schreb.  72.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.612.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt. 
V.  3-.  JulT.  199. — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia, 
Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacetc,  JufR 

Gen.  Ch.  CflA  Perianth  fuperior,  in  four  or  five  deep, 
acute,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel- 
fhaped ; its  limb  in  four'  deep  fegments.  Siam.  Filaments 
four,  fhort,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  corolla  ; anthers 
oblong,  equal  to  the  tube.  Pyi.  Germen  inferior,  roundifh, 
with  a furrow  at  each  fide  ; ftyle  fimple,  ereft ; lligma 
acute.  Peric.  Berry  globofe,  of  two  cells,  crowned  with 
the  calyx,  and  finally  fplitting  longitudinally.  Seeds  foli- 
tary  in  each  cell,  large,  convex  on  the  outfide,  flat  on  the 
inner. 

EfT.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  funnel-lhaped,  four-cleft. 
Stigma  fimple,  acute.  Berry  with  two  feeds. 

Obf.  The  character  of  this  genus  is  involved  in  the 
greateft  polTible  confufion.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make 
it  accord  with  P.  Jlipularie,  the  only  authentic  fpecies  that 
remains,  and  to  avoid  abfurd  contradictions.  Probably  Ixora 
americana  ought  to  be  reftored  to  Petejia,  where  Browne  firft 
placed  it,  and  with  which  it  agrees  far  better  in  habit  and 
character  than  with  other  Jxora  ; but  who  can  decide  this 
point  without  examining  all  the  plants  in  queftion  in  a per- 
fect ftate  ? Whether  P.Jlipidaris  be  tetrandrous  or  pentan- 
drous  is  not  clear,  nor  does  Browne,  whofe  fpecimens  are 
before  us,  appear  to  have  feen  the  flowers.  For  P.  Ly- 
gi/lxm  of  Linnaeus,  fee  Manettia. 

1.  P.  fiipularis.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  1 60.  Willd.  n.  i.  (P. 
fruticofa,  foliis  ovatis  oppofitis,  ftipulis  rigidis  interpofitis, 
racemis  minoribus  alaribus,  calyce  quinquefido ; Browne 
Jam.  143.  t.  2.  f.  2.) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  moll 
downy  beneath.  Panicles  axillary,  denfe,  forked.  — Na- 
tive of  Jamaica,  on  the  hills  above  Bull  Bay,  and  on  thofe 
between  Sixteen-mile-Walk  and  St.  Mary’s.  Browne. 
'Phe Jlem  is  fhrubby.  Young  branches  fquare,  leafy,  clothed 
with  foft  down,  as  are  the  footjlalks,  backs  of  the  leaves, 
and  whole  infiorefcence.  The  leaves  are  two  inches  long,  el- 
liptical, acute,  entire,  with  one  rib,  and  many  tranfverfe 
curved  veins ; their  upper  furfaceat  length  fmooth  and  naked. 
Stipulas  between  the  bafes  of  the  footjlalks,  broad  at  the 
bottom,  pointed,  briftly.  Panicles  much  fhorter  than  tlie 
leaves,  each  of  twelve  or  fifteen  finall  Jlowers.  Berry 
•downy,  about  the  fize  of  hemp-feed.  Swartz  guefles  this 
plant  to  be  akin  to  Rondeletla,  but  he  had  never  feen  it. 
See  his  Obf.  Bot-  47. 

2.  P-  carnea,  Forft.  Prodr.  jo.  WillcL  n.  2. — “ J^eaves 


oblong-lanceolate,  fmooth.  Cymes  terminal,  three-cleft.” 
— Native  of  the  ifland  of  Namoka.  Fo>Jl.  We  mull  rely 
on  Forfter  for  the  genus  of  this  plant. 

3.  P.  tornentofa.  Jacq.  Amer.  18.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  161. 
Willd.  n.  3.  — “ Leaves  oblong,  downy  on  both  fides.” — 
Obferved  by  Jacquin,  in  woods  at  Carthagena.  A Jhrub, 
with  weak  trailing  branches  ; the  young  ones  obfeurely  quad- 
rangular, and  nightly  downy.  Leaves  oblong,  tapering  at 
each  end,  three  inches  long,  foft  with  fcarcely  vifible  down. 
Corymbs  lateral  and  terminal.  Flowers  fmall,  inodorous, 
yellowilh-white.  Fruit  unobferved,  fo  that  Jacquin  was  in 
doubt  as  to  the  genus.  We  fliould  not  be  furprized  if  this 
proved  the  very  fame  plant  as  P.Jlipularts. 

4.  P.villofa.  (P.  fruticofa,  foliis  fubvillofis  ovatis  op- 
pofitis, ftipulis  feta  terminatis,  racemis  alaribus  ; Browne 
Jam.  144.) — “ Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  villous.  Stipulas 
tipped  with  a briftle.” — Gathered  by  Browne  along  with 
the  firft  fpecies.  He  gives  no  figure  of  it,  nor  have  we 
feen  a fpecimen.  We  merely  infert  it  for  further  en- 
quiry, 

P.  fpieata,  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  1945,  having  numerous 
feeds  and  a cloven Jligma,  cannot  belong  to  this  genus,  nor 
dare  we  adopt  Loureiro’s  fimpliciffima  and  trifida. 

PETHERTON,  Noktii,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the 
hundred  of  North  Petherton,  in  Somerfetlhire,  144  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  I.ondon.  The  town  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet, 
which  is  built  along  the  road  from  Bridgewater  to  Taun-. 
ton,  and  contains  many  good  houfes.  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  fituation  on  the  river  Parret,  which  was  anciently  written 
Peder.  It  was  formerly  in  the  pofl'eflion  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
and  of  fuch  confequence,  that  it  never  was  aftefled  to  the 
Danegeld,  nor  rated  to  any  other  fubfidy.  The  parifti  is 
extenfive,  and  contains  feveral  hamlets.  The  church  is  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a large  handfome  ftrufture,  con- 
fifting  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  fide  aifles.  At  the  weft 
end  IS  an  embattled  tower,  richly  embellilhed  with  fculp- 
ture,  and  open  ornaments  towards  the  fummit.  The  pinna- 
cles  are  particularly  light  and  elegant.  The  market  is  on  Sa- 
turday, and  there  was  formerly  a large  market-place  for 
corn.  Here  is  one  annual  fair.  By  the  cenfus  of  1811, 
the  number  of  houfes  was  546,  and  of  inhabitants  2615. 
Within  the  parilh  are  feveral  places,  of  little  note  now,  but 
which  at  former  periods  have  been  the  refidence  of  great 
and  eminent  families.  Manfel,  or  Maunfel,  is  the  feat  of 
John  Slade,  efq.,  the  pofteftbr  of  the  manor  and  hundred  of 
North  Petherton.  This  eftate  had  been  the  inheritance  of 
the  family  of  the  Maunfels  for  many  generations.  Collin- 
fon’s  Hiftory  of  Somerfetlhire,  vol.  iii. 

Petherton,  South,  a town  in  the  hundred  of  South 
Petherton,  Somerfetlhire,  137  miles  from  London,  and  fix 
from  Ilminlter.  It  was  formerly  called  Pedredan,  or 
Pedredftown,  from  its  fituation  on  the  Parret.  It  is  the  firft 
confiderable  parilh  which  that  ftream  traverles  in  its  way 
to  the  fea.  It  palfes  here  under  a ftone  bridge  of  three 
arches,  a mile  fouthward  of  the  parilh  church,  at  the  inter- 
feftion  of  the  Roman  folfe-road,  coming  from  Ilcheller. 
The  bridge  was  formerly  of  wood,  which  having  become 
ruinous,  two  children  were  drowned  in  the  river  near  it  ; 
the  parents  of  the  children  rebuilt  it  of  ftone,  and  caufed 
their  infant  effigies  to  be  placed  thereon,  to  commemorate 
the  circumftance.  In  a field  near  this  bridge  a large  quan- 
tity of  Roman  coins,  to  the  amount  of  fix  pecks,  was  dug 
up  about  the  year  1720;  and  near  Jailer’s-mill,  in  the 
tithing  of  Southarp,  a little  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  are  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  which  the 
common  people,  from  the  name,  fuppofe  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  an  old  prifon.  In  this  fpot,  alfo,  coins,  fragments 
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of  urns,  paterae,  and  pieces  of  terras,  have  been  difcovered. 

It  is  undifputed  that  South  Petherton  and  its  vicinity  were 
known  to,  and  occupied  by,  the  Roman  people,  as  it  lies 
fo  near  to  one  of  their  principal  roads,  and  as  their  reliques 
have  here  been  fo  frequently  difcovered.  At  Watergore,  a 
fmall  hamlet  fouthward  of  the  town,  a Roman  pavement 
was  difcovered  in  1673  ; and  Wigborough,  not  far  dillant, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a Roman  town,  not  only  from  its 
name,  but  from  the  extenfive  foundations  of  buildings 
which  have  been  traced  there. 

When  that  people  relinquifhed  this  country,  South 
Petherton  became  the  poffeffion  and  the  feat  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  Weifex.  King  Ina  had  a palace  here,  which  was 
long  ago  dellroyed  ; there  is,  however,  an  old  houfe  near 
the  church,  with  ancient  windows,  and  armorial  Ihields, 
which  bear  that  prince’s  name,  but  it  is  unqueftionably  the 
eredfion  of  more  modern  times.  King  Athelftan  is  report- 
ed to  have  occupied  this  place,  which  was  thought  an 
obje£l  of  importance  by  all  his  fucceffors,  till  after  the  Nor- 
man conqueft.  The  parifh  church  Hands  on  a little  emi- 
nence near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  a large  ftrudfure,  built  in  the  form  of 
a crofs,  having  two  fide  aifles,  and  a north  and  fouth  tran- 
fept,  with  an  odiangular  tower  at  their  interfeftion,  crowned 
with  a fpire.  Behind  the  altar  is  a vellry-room,  which  was 
formerly  a confeflional : many  of  the  monuments,  with  the 
organ,  were  fpoiled  in  the  civil  wars.  The  parifh  is  divided 
into  four  tithings.  A market  is  held  here  on  Thurfday,  and 
there  was  formerly  a large  market-hall  and  crofs,  both  which, 
with  feveral  houfes,  were  dellroyed  in  the  laft  century. 
The  annual  fair  is  on  the  fifth  day  of  .luly.  At  this 
place  is  a confiderable  manufaftory  of  dowlas.  By  the  cen- 
fus  of  1811,  the  parifh  contained  352  houfes,  and  a popu- 
lation of  1867  inhabitants.  At  Hinton  St.  George,  about 
three  miles  diftant,  is  a feat  of  earl  Poulet.  Collinfon’s 
Hiilory  of  Somerfetfhire,  vol.  iii. 

PETIA,  a word  ufed  by  medical  uTiters  in  different 
fenfes.  It  is  commonly  underffood  to  mean  a piece  of 
rag,  ufed  to  tie  medicinal  ingredients  in,  to  be  ufed  by 
infufion  in  liquors ; but  petia  oculi  fignifies  an  haemor- 
rhage of  the  eye. 

PETICUL.iE,  the  fame  as  petechiee,  purple  fpots  ap- 
pearing on  the  flefli  in  malignant  fevers. 

PETIGLIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Etruria  ; 
50  miles  S.E.  of  Sienna. 

PETIGO,  a word  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  impetigo. 

PETILIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Linnaeus,  in 
the  firff  edition  of  his  Genera  Plantarum,  p.  91,  to  the 
Crown  Imperial,  which  he  at  that  time  confidered  as  a dif- 
tindl  genus  from  Fritillaria  ; fee  that  article. 

PETILIUS  Flos,  a name  ufed  by  fome  botanical  au- 
thors for  the  African  marygold. 

PETIMBUABA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fifh 
caught  in  the  American  feas,  and  called  by  fome,  in  Englifh, 
the  tobacco-pipe  jijh.  See  Fistularia. 

PETIN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaff  In- 
dian fea.  S.  lat.  2 20'.  E.  long.  99°  27'. 

PETINA,  La,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 
6 miles  S.W  of  Cagiano. 

PETIOLATE  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

PETIOLUS,  the  Footffalk,  or  Leafffalk,  is  what 
fupports  the  leaf  when  the  latter  is  not  feflile,  or  clofe  to 
the  ffem  or  root.  In  all  fimple  leaves,  and  in  fome  com- 
pound ones,  whofe  leaflets  are  feflile,  the  footffalk  is  necef- 
farily  fimple  : in  compound  leaves  in  general  it  is  branched. 
The  footffalk  is  ufually  channelled  on  the  upper  fide  ; con- 
vex, angular,  or  keeled  underneath.  Sometimes  it  is  di- 


lated, and  concave,  or  fheathing  at  the  bafe.  It  occa- 
fionally  ends  in  tendrils,  as  in  fome  Vetches,  and  now  and 
then  bears  the  flower-ffalk,  as  in  Turnera  and  Menyanthes. 
See  Leaf. 

PETIS  DE  LA  CROIX,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a 
learned  French  orientaliff,  born  in  1654,  was  the  fon  of  the 
king’s  interpreter  for  the  oriental  languages,  and  received 
an  education  to  qualify  him  for  the  fame  employment.  At 
the  early  age  of  fixteen,  he  was  fent  by  the  miniffer  Col- 
bert to  refide  in  the  Eaff,  He  pafled  feveral  years  at 
Aleppo,  vifited  Ifpahan  and  Conftantinople,  and  employed 
himfelf  in  the  moil  diligent  ffudy  of  oriental  literature. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1680,  and  in  two  years  afterwards 
he  was  fent  to  Morocco,  as  fecretary  under  M.  de  Saint- 
Amand,  to  Muley  Iflimael,  king  of  that  countrjx  He 
pronounced  before  that  fovereign  the  ambaflador’s  harangue 
in  Arabic,  with  an  elegance  and  purity  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  court.  In  the  two  following 
years  he  accompanied  the  French  armament  againft  Algiers, 
in  quality  of  fecretary -interpreter  of  the  marine,  and  was 
employed  to  tranflate  into  the  Turkilh  language  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  1684.  He  performed  the  fame  office  with 
refpedt  to  the  negociations  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
when  the  latter  power  was  engaged  to  pay  the  king  of 
France  the  fum  of  600, ooo  livres,  by  way  of  reimburfe- 
ment,  a confiderable  bribe  was  offered  to  Petis  de  la  Croix, 
to  put  in  the  treaty  crowns  of  Tripoli  inftead  of  French 
crowns,  which  would  have  made  the  difference  of  100,000 
livres,  but  his  fidelity  to  his  fovereign  was  incorruptible. 
In  1687  he  was  employed  at  Morocco  under  the  duke  de 
Mortemar  : and,  in  fhort,  it  was  through  his  intervention 
that  all  the  affairs  between  the  French  miniffry  and  the 
eaffern  courts  were  tranfafted,  from  the  year  1680  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1692  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fefforfhip  of  Arabic  in  the  college  royal,  and  the  fm-vivor- 
fliip  of  his  father’s  office  of  Oriental  interpreter  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  From  this  period  be  never  left  the  king- 
dom, but  employed  himfelf  in  tranflations  from  the  eaffern 
languages,  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Arabic, 
Turkifh,  Perfian,  Tartarian,  Ethiopic,  and  Armenian. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  17 13.  His  principal  publications  are 
“ The  Oriental  Libi'ary  of  pfadji  Calfa  “ The  Hiffory 
of  all  the  Mahometan  Monarchies,”  from  the  Turkifh  ; 
“ General  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  from  the  Founda- 
tion to  the  prefent  Time,  with  abridged  Lives  of  the  Em- 
perors from  the  Turkifh;  “The  Hiffory  of  Gengif- 
can  “ The  Hiffory  of  Timur-Bec,”  from  the  Perfian  c 
“ The  Thoufand  and  One  Days,”  tales  from  the  Perfian  ; 
befides  other  tradls,  geographical  and  defcriptive,  and  fome 
grammars,  didlionaries,  &c.  Moreri. 

PETISTAGUIT,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  N.  lat  50  . W. 
long.  66  26'. 

PETIT,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  a French  Proteffant 
divine,  was  born  in  the  year  1594.  He  was  the  fon  of  a 
refpedfable  miniffer  at  Nifmes,  in  Languedoc,  from  whom 
he  received  the  elements  of  an  excellent  education.  While 
a child,  he  difcovered  a powerful  inclination  for  learning, 
and  affonifhed  the  maffers  under  whofe  tuition  he  was 
placed,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  became  a proficient  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Having  laid  a good  founda- 
tion of  grammar  learning,  he  continued  to  extend  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  languages,  and  afterward  to  apply 
his  attention  to  rhetoric  and  philofophy.  Being  intended  for 
the  miniffry,  he  fpent  three  years  at  Geneva  in  attending 
the  divinity  le<ffures  of  Diodati,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
learned  profefl'ors  of  that  celebrated  fchool.  At  the  fame 
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riuw:  he  applied  himfelfto  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental  tongues. 
The  zeal  with  which  he  applied  to  learning  is  almoft  incre- 
dible : for  a whole  year  he  allowed  himfelf  reft  only  on  each 
alternate  night,  the  others  were  devoted  to  ftudy.  Such 
was  his  progrefs,  that  at  the  age  of  feventecn  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  miniftry.  Almoft  immediately  after  this  he 
was  chofen  to  fill  the  chair  of  profefl'or  of  divinity  in  the 
academy  of  Nifmes,  to  which  was  added  the  profeffoiTnip 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  Thefe  pofts  he  re- 
tained with  very  high  reputation  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  ; while  he  purfiied  his  various  learned  ftudies  with 
uncommon  diligence.  He  was  likewife  eminent  as  a 
preacher,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  charitable 
duties  of  vifiting  the  Tick.  To  the  deep  regret  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  to  the  lofs  of  the  riearned  world,  he  died  in 
1643,  when  he- was  only  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a man  of  vaft  and  profound  erudition,  but  his  learning 
was  accompanied  with  modefty  and  humility,  and  through 
life  he  is  faio  to  have  exhibited  a bright  pattern  of  una'Fefted 
piety,  and  of  all  the  moral  virtues.  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  he  left  behind  him  in  MS.  two  large  volumes 
of  notes  upon  Jofephus,  which  were  purcltafed  by  lord  Cla- 
rendon for  150  louis-d’ors,  and  prelented  to  the  univerlity 
of  Oxford,  where  they  were  depolited  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  Here  they  w-ere  confulted  by  Hudfon,  when  he 
was  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Jewifh  hiftorian.  Moreri. 

Petit,  Petek,  a celebrated  French  mathematician  and 
natural  philofopher,  was  born  in  the  year  1598.  He  culti- 
vated from  a very  early  period  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics 
and  phylics,  in  which  he  made  conliderable  progrefs,  and 
which  recommended  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Pafcal. 
His  father  was  comptroller  of  the  eleftions  in  the  diftridf  in 
which  he  lived,  an  office  to  which  he  fucceeded,  but  which, 
in  1633,  he’ fold,  and  removed  to  Paris.  Here  he  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf  by  his  writings,  and  became  intimate  with 
the  moll  eminent  men  of  his  time.  On  feveral  occaiions  he 
w-as  employed  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  gave  him  a com- 
milhon  to  vilit  the  fea-ports,  with  the  title  of  engineer  and 
geographer  to  the  king.  He  was  afterwards  fent  into 
Italy  by  his  majefty,  on  fpecial  affairs.  After  his  return,  he 
became  a convert  to  the  principles  of  Hes  Cartes.  About 
the  year  1640,  he  received  the  appointment  of  intendant  of 
the  fortilications  of  France.  During  a part  of  the  year 
1646  and  7,  he  was  ftationed  at  Rouen,  where,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  M.  Pafcal,  he  went  through  the  fame  experiments 
on  the  fubjeft  of  a vacuum,  which  Torricelli  had  made  be- 
fore in  Italy.  ( See  Pasoal.  ) From  this  time  there  are  no 
farther  particulars  relating  to  the  life  of  M.  Petit,  though 
he  lived  to  the  year  1677,  when  he  was  about  79  years  of 
age.  He  is  deferibed  as  having  excelled  particularly  in 
aftronomy,  and  as  having  had  a lingular  pallion  for  experi- 
mental pHilofophy.  He  was  author  of  many  treatifes  on  ma- 
thematical, phylical,  and  aitronomical  fubjedls,  of  which  a 
long  lift  is  given  in  the  Gen.  Biog.  Moreri. 

Petit,  Peter,  a learned  phyfician,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1617,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  dodlor  in  the  uni- 
verlity of  Montpellier,  and  of  bachelor  of  medicine  in  that 
oi  Paris.  He  was  alfo  eledled  a member  of  the  academy 
of  Padua.  Although  he  had  acquired  an  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  medical  fcience,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
ftudies  by  which  thofe  degrees  were  obtained,  yet  the  bias 
of  his  mind  was  not  direfted  to  the  praftice  of  the  profef- 
fion  which  he  had  cultivated,  but  led  him  to  philofophi- 
cal  and  literary  purfuits,  and  efpecially  to  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry.  It  was  by 
the  excellence  of  his  poems  that  he  obtained  the  honour  of 
admifiion  into  the  Paduan  academy  ; and  the  fame  merit  oc- 
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cafioned  him  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  Pleiades  of  Paris, 
an  appellation  given  to  a party  of  feven  of  the  molt  accom- 
plifhed  Latin  poets  of  that  capital.  A colledlion  of  his 
poems  was  publilhed  in  1683,  dedicated  to  M.  Nicolai,  pre- 
lident  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  prefaced  by  a cu- 
rious differtation  on  the  mania  of  poetry.  His  poem  of 
“ Codrus,”  and  that  entitled  “ Cynomagie,”  are  much 
praifed  for  the  elevated  fentiments,  the  elegance  of  expref- 
lion,  and  the  ftrength  and  harmony  of  the  verfe,  which  they 
exhibit.  One  of  his  poems  was  on  the  fubjedl  of  “ Tea,” 
and  was  printed  at  Leipfic,  in  1685,  with  the  title  of 
“ Thee,  five  de  Sinenfi  Herba  Thee,”  with  an  epigraph  of 
Nicholas  Pechlin  refpefting  this  herb,  and  the  deferiptions 
of  feveral  other  authors.  The  writings  of  Petit,  however, 
were  not  limited  to  poetical  effays  ; he  was  the  author  of 
feveral  curious  trafts,  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles. 
“ De  Motu  Animalium  Spontaneo,”  Par.  1660,  in  which  he 
defended  Ariftotle  againft  Defcartes  ; “ De  Lacrymis, 
Libri  tres,”  1661,  laino.:  “ Exercitationum  de  Ignis  et 
I.,ucis  Natiira  Defenfio,”  1664,  4to.  ; “ Differtatio  de 
nova  Renati  Carlefii  Philofophia,”  1670,  8vo  : “ Mifcella- 
nearum  Obfervationum,  Libri  quatuor,”  1682,  8vo.  : 
“ De  Amazonibus  Differtatio,”  1683,  izmo.  ; “ De  Sy- 
billa,  Libri  tres,”  Lipf.  1686,  8vo.  : “ De  Natura  et  Mo- 
ribus  Anthropophagorum,”  Traj.  1688,  8vo.  i “ Homeri 
Nepenthes,  five,  de  Helenss  Medicamento  ludlum  avolente 
Differtatio,”  ibid.  1689,  8vo.  : “ Commentarii  in  tres 
priores  Aretsi  Cappadocis  Libros,”  Lond.  1726:  “ Traite 
de  la  Nourriture  qui  peut  fe  tirer  de  I’Eau.”  Eloy  Didl. 
Hill,  de  la  Med. 

Petit,  Francis,  a diftinguilhed  phyfician,  who  is  better 
known  by  this  name  than  by  that  of  Pourfour  du  Petit,  was 
born  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  June,  1664,  and  loft  his  pa- 
rents, who  were  engaged  in  trade,  during  his  childhood. 
He  is  laid  to  have  been  flow  of  apprehenfion,  and  weak  in 
memory,  when  a boy  ; fo  that,  though  he  laboured  much 
at  fchool,  his  progrefs  was  extremely  flow,  until  his  mind 
was  interelled,  and  his  faculties  called  forth,  by  tlie  philo- 
fophy  of  Defcartes,  which  his  tutor  put  into  his  hands. 
The  fubjedl  became  the  leading  objedl  of  his  purfuits,  and 
he  began  his  travels  early,  with  the  view  of  increafing  his 
knowledge.  At  Rochelle  he  became  intimate  with  M. 
Blondin,  who  had  a valuable  library,  a garden  of  medicinal 
plants,  and  a muleum  of  natural  curiolities,  and  wdio  in- 
ftrufled  him  in  anatomy,  and  recommended  him  to  ftudy 
medicine.  He  adopted  this  counfel,  and  in  1687  re- 
paired to  Montpellier,  where  he  graduated,  and  returned 
to  Paris  in  1690.  Here  he  ftudied  anatomy  under  Du  Ver- 
ney,  botany  with  Tournefort,  and  chemiftry  vvitli  Lemcrv, 
and  obtained  the  friendfhip  of  thefe  celebrated  men.  After 
three  years  of  ftudy,  and  attendance  on  the  hofpital  of  La 
Chnrite,  he  became  attached  to  the  army,  and  in  his  fuper- 
intendance  of  the  hofpitals  at  Mons,  Namur,  and  Diuant,  he 
obtained  conliderable  dillindlion,  and  eftabliflied  ;n  them  dil- 
fetting-rooms,  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  direfled  the 
ftudies  of  the  pupils  in  botany.  After  the  peace  of  Ryf- 
wick,  in  1697,  he  returned  to  Paris:  but  the  war  of  the 
Spanifli  fuccellion  called  him  again  to  the  military  hofpitals, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place,  in 
lyi^,  that  he  fettled  in  Paris.  In  1722  he  was  eletled  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  three  years  af- 
terwards he  was  appointed  penfionary  anatomift,  on  the  fu- 
perannuation  of  M._,4k  Verney.  His  reputation  obtained 
for  him  this  lionounihle  appointment,  and  he  was  now  ex- 
tenlively  employed  in  the  praftice  of  his  profeflion.  He 
was  particularly  fuccefsful  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes  of 
the  eye,  which  he  illuftrated  by  various  models,  and  renie- 
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died  by  improving  the  inftruments  and  operations  of  his 
predeceffors,  in  relation  to  this  delicate  organ. 

This  ingenious  man  died  at  Paris  on  the  i8th  of  June, 
1741,  aged  77.  He  left  feveral  works  behind,  befides  the 
papers  which  he  communicated  to  the  academy.  They 
were  written  in  a negligent,  and  not  always  corredf  ftyle  ; 
for  the  conftant  occupation  of  his  time  in  obfervation  and 
experiment  prevented  him  from  exercifing  the  lima  labor  on 
his  writings,  and  rendered  him  carelefs  about  the  turn  of 
his  phrafes.  His  works  are  ; “ Trois  Lettres  d’un  Medecin 
des  Hofpitaux  du  Roi  a un  autre  Medecin  de  fes  Amis,  fur 
un  Nouveau  Syfteme  du  Cerveau,”  Namur,  1710,  4to. 
“ Diflertation  fur  une  Nouvelle  Methode  de  faire  I’Opera- 
tion  de  la  Catarafte,”  Par.  1727,  i2mo.  “ Lettre  dans 
laquelle  il  eft  dcmontre  que  la  Cryftallin  eft  fort  pres  de 
I’Uvee,  et  ou  Pon  rapporte  de  nouvelles  preuves  de  POpera- 
tion  de  la  Cataradte,”  1729,  4to.  “ Lettres  contenant 
des  Reflexions  fur  ce  que  M.  Hecquet,  M.D.  a fait  impri- 
mer  touchant  les  Maladies  des  Yeux,”  1729,  410.  “ Let- 

tres contenant  des  Reflexions  fur  les  Decouvertes  faites  fur 
les  Yeux,”  i732,4to.  Eloy  Dift.  Hift. 

Petit,  John  Lewis,  a celebrated  furgeon,  was  born  of 
a refpeclable  family  at  Paris,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1674. 
From  his  childhood  he  difplayed  an  acutenefs  and  penetra- 
tion beyond  his  years,  which  gained  him  the  attachment  of 
M.  de  Littre,  a celebrated  anatomift,  who  refided  in  his 
father’s  houfe.  This  kindnefs  of  M.  de  Littre,  and  his 
own  curiofity,  fometimes  attracted  the  boy  to  the  difledting 
room  of  the  former,  where  he  foon  evinced  an  intereft  in 
anatomical  purfuits.  Difledtion,  fo  far  from  alarming 
him,  became  his  play : he  was  found  one  day,  in  a gar- 
ret, where  he  had  fecreted  himfelf,  difledting  a rabbit, 
which  he  had  caught,  in  imitation  of  what  he  had  fecii 
M.  de  Littre  perform.  This  able  anatomift  did  not  fail 
to  cultivate  this  inclination ; and  from  the  age  of  fevcn 
years,  his  young  pupil  regularly  attended  at  his  demonftra- 
tions,  and  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs,  that  he  had  fcarcely 
attained  the  age  of  twelve,  when  M.  de  Littre  confided  to 
him  the  fuperintendance  of  his  anatomical  theatre.  He 
afterwards  ftudied  furgery  under  Caftel  and  Marefchal, 
and  was  admitted  Mailer  at  Paris  in  1700.  He  was 
born,  it  has  been  faid,  for  the  art  which  he  pradtifed,  and 
would  have  created  furgery,  if  it  had  been  previoufly  un- 
known. He  became  the  firft  pradtitioner,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  oracle  of  furgery  in  Paris ; he  was  confulted  in  all  cafes 
of  importance  ; and  there  were  few  operations  of  difficulty 
and  delicacy,  which  he  did  not  fuperintend,  or  adtually  per- 
form ; and  his  hand  and  his  counfels  were  alike  fuccefsful. 
Such  a reputation  was  of  courfe  not  limited  to  his  native 
city,  but  extended  throughout  Europe.  In  1726  he  was 
fent  for  by  the  king  of  Poland,  and  again  in  1734  by  Don 
Ferdinand,  afterwards  king  of  Spain  ; he  re-eftablilhed  the 
health  of  both  thefe  princes,  who  endeavoured  to  retain  him 
near  their  perfons  with  the  offer  of  great  rewards.  But  he 
preferred  his  native  capital  to  the  moft  brilliant  fituations, 
and  found  there  a fufficient  number  of  perfons  who  properly 
eftimated  his  merits.  He  became  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  I7i5>  and  was  appointed  direftor  of  the  aca- 
demy of  furgery,  and  cenfor  and  royal  profeflbr  at  the 
fchools.  He  was  likewife  chofen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1750,  aged  76.  He  was  equally  beloved  for  the  qualities 
of  his  heart,  as  he  was  admired  for  thoje  of  his  underftand- 
ing  ; for  his  difpolition  was  naturally  lively  and  hofpitable, 
and  his  manners  were  indicative  of  opennefs  and  warmth  of 
heart,  rather  than  the  refult  of  a ftudied  politenefs.  He 
was  extrenaely  animated  in  every  thing  that  concerned  his 


profeffion  ; and  an  overfight  irritated  hirr.  more  than  an  in- 
fult.  But  his  anger  was  ever  of  fliort  duration,  .and  he  en- 
tertained no  enmities.  His  benevolence  Lowards  the  fuffer- 
ing  poor  was  unbounded,  and  he  fpareJ  noi.‘T  -ur  or  exer- 
tions for  their  relief. 

He  communicated  many  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  feveral  to  the  Academv  of  Scrgeiy,  v/hich 
were  printed  in  their  firft  volume.  His  only  feparate  j i.ibh- 
cation  was,  his  “ Traite  des  Maladies  des  Os,”  printed  at 
Paris  in  1705,  in  12010.,  and  frequently  reprinted,  witli 
additions.  An  edition,  in  1758,  in  two  volumes,  12 mo., 
was  publiflied  by  M.  Ant.  Louis,  with  an  hiftoric.d  and  cri- 
tical effay  refpefting  it  fubjoined  : and  his  pupil,  M Lefne, 
publiflied  his  pofthumous  works  in  1774,  with  the  title  of 
“ Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales  et  des  Operations  qui 
Icur  conviennent,”  in  three  volumes,  8vo.,  with  many  plates 
of  chirurgical  inftruments.  His  treatife  on  the  bones  in- 
volved him  in  feveral  controverfies  ; but  the  only  chagrin 
which  he  felt,  arofe  from  finding  Winflow,  who,  as  cenfor 
royal,  had  approved  the  work,  retraft  his  approbation,  in 
a letter  inferted  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  May,  I72C. 
Eloy  Dift.  Hift. 

Petit,  Anthony,  a diftinguillied  anatomift,  was  born 
at  Orleans,  and  received  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  phyfic  at 
Paris,  in  November  1746.  He  was  eledted  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1760.  His  talents  in  the 
pradtice  of  his  profeflion  procured  for  liim  the  appointment 
of  infpedtor  of  military  hofpitals  in  1768,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  furgery  at  the  king’s 
garden,  pdiere  his  fcience  and  eloquence  attradted  a crowd 
of  auditors.  In  1775  he  was  fucceeded  by  M.  Vicq 
d’Azyr  in  the  duties  of  this  chair,  while  he  remained  titu- 
lar profeflbr.  He  was  author  of  the  following  works  ; wz. 
“ Lettre  d’un  Medecin  de  Montpellier,  au  Sujet  de  I’exa- 
men  public  que  le  Sieur  Louis  a fubi  a faint  Come,  en  1749, 
j)Our  fervir  d’Eclairciflement  a ce  qu’en  dit  M.  Freron,” 
4to.  1749.  “ Hilcours  fur  la  Ghirurgie,”  an  introdudfory 

lodfurc  delivered  at  the  fchools  of  medicine,  1757.  “ Cob- 

lultation  en  faveur  des  Naiffances  tardives,”  1764,  8vo. 
“ Premier  et  feconde  Rapport  en  faveur  de  1’ Inoculation,” 
1766,  8vo.  “ Deux  Confultatioris  Medico-legales,”  rela- 
tive to  a cafe  of  fuppofed  felf-murder,  and  to  a fuppofed 
infanticide,  1767.  He  alfo  edited,  “ Anatomie  Chirurgi- 
cale  publice  cidevant  par  Jean  Palfin,”  2 tom.  8vo.  1753. 
Eloy  Dift.  Hift.  de  la  Med. 

Petit,  Cape,  Jury,  Larceny,  Serjeant y,  SeJJton,  Treafon. 
See  the  fubftantives. 

Petit  Goave,  in  Geography.  See  Goave. 

Petit  Port,  a harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  near  the 
equator. 

PETITA  Terra.  See  Summons. 

PETITCODIAK,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America, 
which  falls  into  an  arm  of  the  bay  of  Ftindy,  called  Cheg- 
nedto  channel.  The  Indians  have  a communication  from 
the  head  of  it  with  St.  John’s  river,  by  a portage  acrofs  to 
the  head  of  Kennebeefius. 

PETITE  Guerre,  Fr.,  in  Military  Language,  is  car- 
ried on  by  a light  party,  commanded  by  an  expert  partifan, 
confining  of  between  one  and  two  thoufand  men,  feparated 
from  the  main  army,  in  order  to  fecure  the  camp  on  a 
march,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  or»  the  country,  to  feize 
their  pofts,  convoys,  or  efcorts,  to  plant  arnbiucades,  and 
to  pradtife  every  ftratagem  for  furprifing  or  difturbing  the 
enemy. 

PETITE-PIERRE,  La,  or  Lutzelstein,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Sa- 
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varre.  The  place  contains  1019,  and  the  canton  9323 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  292^  kiliometres,  in  22  com- 
munes. 

PETITE-RIVIERE,  a town  of  Hifpaniola;  15  miles 
E.N.E.  of  St.  Marco. — Alfo,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  ; 65  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec. 

PETITES-CHIELLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Saint  Claude.  The  place  contains  578,  and  the 
canton  11,923  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  255  kiliometres, 
in  28  communes. 

PETITE-TERRE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Welt  Indies, 
near  Defeada. 

PETITE-TROU,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
19  miles  E.  of  Jeremie. 

PETITIA,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  Jacquin,  in  honour 
of  Francis  Pourfour  du  Petit,  a celebrated  phyfician  and 
anatomift  of  Paris,  who  died  in  1741.  He  publiflied  fome 
botanical  obfervations,  in  the  form  of  letters,  in  1710. 
Jacq.  Amer.  14.  Schreb.  72.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  614. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  3.  Juff  107.— Clafs  and  order,  Te- 
irandria  Monogynla.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatie,  Linn.  Vitices, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fmall, 
eredt,  with  four  teeth,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal ; 
tube  cylindrical,  credt,  long  ; limb  in  four  ovate,  acute, 
flat,  reflexed  fegments,  half  the  length  of  the  tube.  Stam. 
Filaments  four,  awl-fliaped,  very  fliort,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube  ; anthers  eredl.  Pifi.  German  roundilh,  fmall, 
fuperior  ; ftyle  awl-fliaped,  ereft,  the  length  of  the  llamens  ; 
ftigma  Ample.  Peric.  Drupa  roundilh.  Seed.  Nut  ovate, 
obtufe,  of  two  cells,  with  folitary,  oblong  kernels. 

Eff  Ch.  Calyx  four-toothed,  inferior.  Limb  of  the 
corolla  four-cleft,  reflexed.  Drupa  with  a nut  of  two 
cells. 

Obf.  Jacquin  fays  the  flowers  are  often  three-cleft  and 
triandrous. 

I.  P.  domtngtnjis.  Jacq.  Amer.  t.  182.  f.  6,  a leaf 
only. — Native  of  woods  in  Hifpaniola.  An  upright  Jhrub, 
whofe  young  branches  are  fquare  and  furrowed.  Leaves 
oppofite,  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  fmooth,  entire,  veiny  un- 
derneath, Ax  inches  long,  on  flender  footjlalks.  Panicles 
axillary,  three  inches  long,  with  awl-fhaped  bracteas  at  their 
fubdivilions.  Flowers  numerous,  white. 

Dr.  Masrter,  whofe  difcoveries,  though  not  acknow- 
ledged, have  fo  greatly  enriched  the  Vienna  gardens,  has 
obferved  to  us  that  this  plant  is  truly  a fpecies  of  Citba- 
rexylum ; nor  do  we  fee  any  reafon  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  this  opinion,  though,  having  never  feen  a fpecimen,  we 
cannot  form  any  poAtive  concluAon. 

PETITIO  Induciakum,  in  the  Civil  Law,  the  fame 
as  imparlance  in  common  law. 

Petitio  Principii,  in  Logic,  a begging  the  queilion,  or 
precarious  fuppoAng  a thing  to  be  true,  or  taking  it  for 
granted,  when  it  really  remains  either  dubious,  or  elfe  ex- 
prefsly  denied. 

PETITION,  Petitio,  a fupplication  in  form,  made 
by  an  inferior  to  his  fuperior  ; efpecially  to  one  having  fome 
jurifdidtion. 

To  fubfcribe  a petition  to  the  king  to  frighten  him  into 
change  of  his  meafures,  intimating,  that  if  he  denied,  many 
thoufands  of  his  fubjefts  will  be  difcontented,  &c.  is  in- 
cluded among  the  contempts  againft  the  king’s  perfon  and 
government,  tending  to  weaken  the  fame,  and  is  punifhable 
by  flne  and  imprifonment.  i Hawk.  P.  C.  60. 

The  right  of  petition  is,  however,  unqueftionable  ; pro- 
vided care  be  taken,  that,  under  the  pretence  of  petitioning, 


the  fubjedi  be  not  guilty  of  any  riots  or  tumults,  for  pre- 
venting which,  it  is  provided  by  the  flat.  13  Car.  II.  flat.  i. 
cap.  5,  that  no  petition  to  the  king,  or  either  houfe  of  par- 
liament, for  any  alterations  in  church  or  ftate,  (hall  be 
Agned  by  above  tw'enty  perfons,  unlefs  the  matter  thereof 
be  approved  by  three  juftices  of  the  peace,  or  the  major 
part  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the  country  ; and  in  London,  by 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council : nor  fhalJ 
any  petition  be  prefented  by  more  than  ten  perfons  at  2 
time,  on  pain,  in  either  cafe,  of  incurring  a penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding 100/.  and  three  months  imprifonment.  But,  under 
thefe  regulations,  it  is  declared  by  the  flatute  i W.  & M. 
flat.  2.  cap.  2,  that  the  fubjedi  hath  a right  to  petition ; 
and  that  all  commitments  and  profecutions  for  fuch  peti- 
tioning are  illegal. 

Petition  c^  Appeal  to  the  houfe  of  lords  is  the  dernier 
refort  of  any  fubjedt,  who  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  by  any 
interlocutory  order  or  Anal  determination  in  the  court  of 
chancery.  This  jurifdidtion  of  the  houfe  of  peers  is  faid  to 
have  begun  in  1 8 Jac.  I.,  and  the  flrfl  petition,  W'hich  ap- 
pears in  the  records  of  parliament,  was  prefented  in  that 
year ; and  the  Aril  that  was  heard  and  determined,  was  pre- 
fented in  a few  months  after  ; both  levelled  againft  the  lord 
keeper  Bacon,  for  corruption  and  other  mifbehaviour.  It 
was  afterwards  warmly  controverted  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  the  difpute  has  long 
Alice  terminated.  We  may  obferve,  that  no  new  evidence 
is  admitted  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  upon  any  account,  for  this 
is  a diltindl  jurifdidlion. 

Petition  of  Bankruptcy,  is  a petition  prefented  to  the 
lord  chancellor  by  one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  100/.,  by 
two  to  the  amount  of  150/.,  or  by  three  or  more  to  the 
amount  of  200/.  ; upon  which  he  grants  a commifiion  to 
certain  perfons,  who  are  then  ftyled  commifiioners  of  bank- 
rupts. See  Commission. 

Petition  of  Right,  was  a parliamentary  declaration  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  aflented  to  by  king  Charles  L, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  : in  which  it  is  enadfed,  that 
none  ftiould  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan, 
benevolence,  tax,  and  fuch  like  charge,  without  confent  by 
adl  of  parliament ; nor  upon  refufal  fo  to  do,  be  called  to 
make  anfwer,  take  any  oath  not  warranted  by  law,  give  at- 
tendance,  or  be  conAned,  or  otherwife  molefted  concerning 
the  fame,  &c.  And  that  the  fubjedi  fhould  not  be  bur- 
thened  by  the  quartering  of  foldiers  or  mariners ; and  all 
commiflions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law  to  be  annulled, 
and  none  of  like  nature  iffued  thereafter,  left  the  fubjedl 
(by  colour  thereof)  be  deftroyed  or  put  to  death,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  &c.  See  ftat.  3 Car.  I.  cap.  i. 

PETITOT,  John,  in  Biography,  w'as  an  enamel  painter 
of  very  confiderable  renown,  born  at  Geneva  in  1607,  who 
pradlifed  for  a confiderable  length  of  time  in  England,  being 
aftifted,  it  is  faid,  in  the  manufadfory  of  his  colours,  by  ftr 
Theodore  Mayerne,  a phyfician  and  renowned  chemift. 

Petitot  copied  many  of  Vandyke’s  pidiures  with  ^reat 
neatnefs  and  care  ; but  though  his  colours  were  fpecihcally 
pure  and  bright,  he  pofl’effed  not  the  art  of  breaking  and 
uniting  them  ; and  confequently  his  pidtures  lack  richnefs, 
truth,  and  harmony.  He  was  neverthelefs  the  Arft  man  of 
his  time,  in  that  branch  of  the  art.  From  England,  after 
the'execution  of  Charles,  he  went  to  France,  and  fucceeded 
at  fhe  court  there,  fo  as  to  acquire  an  ample  fortune. 
Being  a Proteftant,  he  with  fome  difficulty,  after  the  paffing 
of  the  edidl  of  Nantes,  procured  permifiion  to  retire  to 
Geneva ; and  afterwards  fettled  at  Vevay,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  in  eafe  and  affluence ; and  there  he  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  84,  ia  1691. 
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The  ufiuil  price  of  Petitot  for  a portrait  was  jo  piifoles  ; 
but  for  fome  years  before  liis  death,  it  was  advanced  to  40. 
But  he  only  painted  the  heads  and  liands  of  liis  figures  ; the 
hair,  ground,  and  draperies,  being  executed  by  his  brotlier- 
in-law,  Bordier ; and  it  appears  to  tlieir  credit,  that  they 
affociated  and  lived  together  for  50  years,  without  the 
fnialleft  conteft  or  milunderifanding. 

He  left  a fon  of  his  own  name,  who  pradtifed  the  fame 
profeffion  with  his  father  ; and  though  he  was  not  by  any 
means  equal  to  him,  yet  he  obtained  very  confiderable  em- 
ployment and  repute.  His  age  and  the  period  of  his  death 
are  alike  unknown. 

PETIVARS,  in  Geography,  a tribe,  inhabiting  towards 
the  north-eaft  of  Brafil,  who  are  faid  to  be  benevolent  and 
hofpitable.  They  bore  their  lips,  and  adorn  them  with  a 
green  ftone,  of  which  they  are  fo  vain  as  to  defpile  all  other 
nations.  When  the  wife  has  brought  forth  a child,  the 
hufband  confines  himfelf  to  his  bed  for  a month,  and  re- 
ceives vifits  of  congratulation.  Ellalla  obferves,  that  this 
cuftom  is  not  only  common  in  many  parts  of  America,  but 
was  alfo  known  to  the  ancient  Spaniards,  as  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  The  reafon  of  this  cullom  is,  that  if  any  accident 
were  to  befal  the  father,  the  new' -born  babe  mult  fuller. 

PETIVER,  James,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  naturalilt 
and  indefatigable  collector,  who  flourillied  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  and  beginning  of  the  i8th  centuries,  palfed  the  cliief 
part  of  his  life  as  an  apothecary,  at  the  White  Crofs  in 
Alderfgate-llreet,  London.  Of  his  origin  nothing  is 
known,  and  the  only  indication  w'e  can  find  of  his  family 
connections,  occurs  in  the  oCtavo  edition  of  his  Gazophy- 
lacium,  p.  15,  where  he  fays,  “ this  ferpent,  w'ith  feveral 
other  animals,  I find  amonglt  fome  Cape  paintings,  which 
our  worthy  kiniman  Dr.  Sherard  hath  lately  given  me  to 
figure,”  (See.  It  were  unjult  to  defraud  him  of  even  the 
fliadow  of  fo  illullrious  a relationlhip.  Dr.  Pulteney  has 
afeertained  that  Petiver  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Feltham, 
apothecary  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital,  and  that  after  he 
was  eftablillied  for  himfelf  in  Alderfgate-llreet,  he  became 
apothecary  to  the  Charter-houfe,  and  obtained  a confiderable 
Ihare  of  praCtice  in  his  profelllon.  He  had  an  early  pro- 
penfity  to  colleCl  natural  curiofities,  and  engaged  various 
captains  and  furgeons  of  Ihips  to  -bring  home  any  thing  they 
could  find  to  enrich  his  growing  mufeum.  He  fupplied 
fuch  perfons  with  printed  lilts,  and  indications,  of  w’hat  was 
bell  worth  their  notice,  as  well  as  w'ith  inllruCtions  for  pre- 
ferving  what  they  might  coUeCl.  Nor  was  he  lefs  induf- 
trious  in  procuring  the  productions  of  his  own  country. 
He  travelled  in  1692  into  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
nor  did  he  confine  his  inquiries  to  the  beaten  tracks,  but  ex- 
tended them  to  the  cryptogamic  walks  of  Botany,  hitherto 
fcarcely  explored.  His  fubfequent  publications  Ihew  that 
he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  obferving  the  minutell  produc- 
tions of  the  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  kingdoms,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  His  mufeum  and  his  reputation 
gradually  increafed,  infomuch  that  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  fome 
time  before  Petiver’s  death,  olfered  him  four  thoufand 
pounds  for  the  former,  and  afterwards  purchafed  it ; while 
the  latter  is  evinced  by  his  being  eleCted  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  Hill  more  by  his  being  acknowledged 
as  the  liberal  and  intelligent  correfpondent  and  aflift-ant  of 
the  great  Mr.  Ray.  He  proved  no  idle  member  of  the 
learned  body  which  adopted  him.  Above  twenty  of  his 
papers  appear  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  between 
the  years  1697  and  1717.  Thefe  are  moftly  accounts  of 
various  productions  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  fent 
to  the  author  from  dillant  countries.  One  of  his  treatifes 
however  has  a higher  aim,  and  entitles  him  to  rank  as  a 


philofophical  naturalilt.  This  oc9urs  in  vol.  xxi.  f 
under  the  denomination  of  “ Some  attempts  made  to  prove, 
that  herbs  of  the  fame  make,  or  clafs,  for  the  generality, 
have  the  like  vertue,  and  tendency  to  work  the  fame  ef- 
fects.” The  idea  had  indeed  been  fuggelled  by  Cafalpinus, 
but  it  was  lirll  exemplified  by  Petiver.  Linnaeus  afterwards 
carried  it  further,  nor  can  any  reflecting  perfon  doubt  of 
the  foundnefs  of  the  doCtrine. 

The  firfl  publication  of  our  author  was  a fmall  oCtavo 
of  96  pages,  with  two  plates,  entitled  Mufci  Petiverlam 
Caituria  decern;  1695 — This  is  more  than  a bare 
catalogue  of  his  collection,  as  many  of  the  articles  are  feien- 
tifically  defined,  and  accompanied  with  brief  but  intelligent 
remarks.  Copious  accounts  of  his  correfpondents  and  bene- 
faCtors  are  interfperfed.  An  invidious  mention  of  his  con- 
temporary, and  rival  collector,  Plukenet,  occurs  in  p.  78, 
where  that  botanifl  is  accufed  of  “ rafli  conjeCtures”  and 
“ falfe  references,”  and  of  refufing  to  compare  fome  of  Pe- 
tiver’s fpecimens  with  his  own,  for  the  purpofe  of  afeertain- 
ing  fynonyms.  Thefe  authors  were  always  at  variance  ; 
for  thougli  they  now  and  then  fpeak  of  each  other  with  ci- 
vility, they  much  more  frequently  lay  afide  all  decorum  in 
their  criticifms.  Plukenet  in  his  MantlJJa  (fee  Plukenet) 
handles  Petiver  very  roughly  ; nor  was  the  latter  at  all  be- 
hind-hand  in  abufe.  This  does  not  indeed  appear  by  the 
generality  of  his  publications  ; but  we  have  feen  in  the  col- 
leCtions  of  Tournefort  and  Vaillant  at  Paris,  various  tickets, 
whether  manufeript  or  printed  we  cannot  pofitively  fay,  at- 
tached to  a number  of  dried  fpecimens,  in  which  the  fubjeCt 
of  our  prefent  article  difplays  a malignity  and  coarfenefs  of 
criticifm,  direCtly  calculated  to  defeat  its,  own  defign,  and 
of  which  we  have  fcarcely  ever  met  with  another  initance. 

Petiver  publifhed,  in  1702,  the  ill  and  2d  Decades  of 
his  Ga%ophyIacium  Natures  et  Artis,  the  plates  of  which  are 
in  folio,  the  letter-prels  32  pages  in  8vo.  Thefe  were  fol- 
lowed by  three  more  Decades  in  1 704,  with  48  pages  of 
letter-prefs ; and  “A  Clafiical  and  Topical  Catalogue”  of 
the  whole  work  was  fubjoined,  in  14  pages  more.  The 
50  plates,  which  compofe  thefe  five  Decades,  contain  a 
great  number  of  objedts  of  natural  hiltory,  difperfed  with- 
out any  order,  many  of  them  very  impertedl,  efpecially  the 
fpecimens  of  plants.  In  turning  over  thefe  engravings,  it 
is  impoflible  not  to  recollect  Shakfpear’s  defeription  of  the 
Mantuan  apothecary  : 

“ in  his  needy  fliop  a tortoife  hung, 

An  alligator  Huff’d,  and  other  Ikins 
Of  ill-fliap’d  filhes  &c. 

The  mfedts  are  better  than  the  reft,  but  of  thefe  the  molt 
famous  is  an  impofture.  The  Papilio,  figured  in  t.  10.  f.  6, 
which  Linnaeus  has  named  Ecclipfis,  and  deferibed  from  this 
figure  alone,  was  found,  on  the  infpedtion  of  the  original 
fpecimen  by  Mr.  Jones,  to  be  no  other  than  P.  Rhamni, 
which,  being  artificially  painted,  impofed  on  our  author. 
The  late  Dr.  Grey  indignantly  Itamped  the  fpecimen  to 
pieces. 

In  1709 — 1711  five  more  Decades  of  the  fame  work 
came  forth,  with  folio  letter-prefs,  and  a folio  edition  of  the 
“ Catalogus  Clafficus  et  Topicus.” 

It  would  be  impoflible  as  well  as  ufelefs  to  particularize 
the  publication  of  every  one  of  Petiver’s  lifts  and  cata- 
logues. They  were  all,  as  far  as  could  be  collected,  re- 
publifhed  in  two  vols.  folio,  under  the  title  of  Jacobi  Peti- 
veri  Opera,  by  John  Millan  in  1767,  price  plain  fix  guineas  ; 
or  with  the  infedts  coloured,  which  is  the  bell,  feven 
guineas ; and  w'ith  the  whole  coloured,  which  mult  chiefly 
have  been  done  from  imagination,  twenty  guineas. 
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The  firll  volume  confifts  of  the  Gazophylactum  extended 
to  156  plates,  with  explanations  of  all  biit  the  laft,  which 
contains  37  (hells  copied  from  Bonanni.  A great  part  of 
the  laft  fifty  of  thefe  plates,  at  lead,  are  compilations  from 
printed  works,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Plumier,  Pona,  Merian, 
and  others,  whofe  figures  certainly  gain  nothing  in  being 
copied  and  diminifiied  by  Petiver.  Some  of  the  plates, 
however,  are  taken  from  original  drawings.  The  moft  ex- 
traordinary circumftance  is  his  defcending  to  copy  his  rival 
Plukenet,  as  in  t.  106,  f.  10  and  ii,  and  elfewhere.  The 
reft  of  this  volume  is  made  up  of  22  plates  of  Amboyna 
fiiells  and  marine  animals,'  copied  from  Rumphius  ; and  two 
plates  intended  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  Botany.  The 
paper  of  our  author  on  the  virtues  of  plants,  Phil.  Tranf. 
n.  255,  is  judicioufly  introduced  into  the  letter-prefs  of  this 
volume  ; as  well  as  an  illuftration  of  Ray’s  fyftem,  as  far  as 
regards  Englilh  plants. 

The  fecond  volume,  defigned  to  have  commenced  with 
the  above-mentioned  rudiments  of  Botany,  is  particularly 
eftimable,  as  containing  72  plates  of  Englilh  Plants,  with 
12  plants  in  each  plate,  arranged  and  named  according  to 
the  I ft  and  2d  editions  of  Ray’s  Synopfis.  This  perform- 
ance, though  incomplete,  as  it  ends  with  the  Cufaita, 
R.  Syn.  ed.  2.  282,  the  laft  of  the  herbaceous  plants,  is  of 
great  importance  in  many  cafes.  The  figures  ftiew,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  what  was  known  of  Ray’s  plants  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  have  proved  of  ufe  in  fome  difficult 
queftions,  as  appears  by  the  Flora  Britann  'tca  ; though  in- 
deed few  of  them  are  done  from  original  drawings,  and  fome 
are  copied  from  books  erroneoufly  cited  by  Ray  himfelf,  as 
the  Hieractum,  t.  13.  f.  6,  and  the  Scilla,  t.  67.  f.  5.  Next, 
follow  four  plates'of  ufeful  Peruvian  plants,  not  ill  copied 
from  Feuillee  ; and  two  of  rare  medicinal  ones,  chiefly  from 
Pomet.  Haller,  who  had  no  complete  fet  of  Petiver’s  works, 
lays  he  remembers  to  have  feen  whth  difguft  his  very  faulty 
reprefentation  of  the  plant  yielding  tlie  Peruvian  bark.  No- 
thing certainly  can  be  much  vvorfe  than  this  figure,  which 
occurs  twice  ; yet  we  can  perceive  that  it  was  taken  from 
one  of  the  large  downy-leaved  fpecies  of  Cinchona,  and  not 
from  what  Haller  had  elfewhere  feen  reprefented  ; fo  that  it 
throws  fome  light  on  the  obfcure  hilloryof  the  valuable  drug 
in  queftion.  It  mull  alfo  be  recolledled,  thut  Petiver  pub- 
iiffied  thefe  plates  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  better 
information.  They  were  intended  to  be  fent  abroad,  to 
aflift  travellers  in  their  enquiries,  iior  had  he  any  thing  better 
within  his  reach.  Next  to  thefe  plates  follow  five  of  marine 
plants  or  animals,  and  Italian  grades,  copied  from  Boccone, 
Barrelier,  &c.  ; and  two  of  Egyptian  plants  from  Profper 
Alpinus,  Copies  of  Plumier’s  Filices,  with  fome  Fungi, 
occupy  1 7 plates  more,  which  are  what  Linnaeus  cites  in  his 
Species  Plantarum,  along  with  the  original  work.  Three 
plates  more  of  marine  productions  arc  fubjoined.  Six  very 
ufeful  ones  of  Englifh  Papiliones  conclude  the  engravings  of 
this  volume.  They  are  accompanied;  by  printed  catalogues 
of  explanations,  and  various  other  papers,  all,  for  the  moil 
part,  the  original  impreffions,  which  appear  to  have  lain 
dormant  on  the  bookfeller’s  hands,  till  this  republication  of 
the  whole  was  contrived.  The  purchafer  fliould,  by  col- 
lating his  copy  with  fome  authentic  one,  take  care  that  it  is 
complete.  The  Concordia  Graminum,  Mufcorum,  &c.,  a 
work  often  cited  by  Englifh  writers,  is  one  of  the  moft  va- 
luable things  in  this  collection.  Our  copy  has  but  12  pages, 
and  ends  with  n,  375,  being  evidently  imperfeCt ; yet  we 
have  never  feen  more.  The  Botanicum  AngUcuni ; tiortus 
Siccus  Chirurgicus  and  Phannaceuticus,  conlift  of  tickets, 
intended  to  be  feparately  applied  to  dried  fpecimens,  for  fale, 
like  fome  publications  of  Ehrhart  and  Dickfon.  To  them 


are  annexed  labels  for  fix  different  noftrums,  fold,  as  we 
prefume,  by  our  author  ; thefe  are  the  Indian  Purge,  Am- 
bretta.  Purging  Marmalade,  Golden  Aqua  Mirabil’s,  Purl 
P-oyal  or  Elixir  Regale,  and  Syrup  of  Ivlanra,  or  ihe  Cor- 
dial Purge.  Thefe  favour  of  quackery,  and  account  for 
the  flourifhing  ftate  of  Petiver’s  finances ; u liile  tiny  per- 
haps may  partly  explain  the  caufe  of  Plukenet’s  difdaii.ful 
enmity,  as  the  latter  was  a learned  and  regular,  but  unfuc- 
cefsful,  phyfician. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Petiver  had  any  family,  or  that 
he  was  ever  married.  He  died  at  his  houfe  m Alderfgate 
ftreet,  on  the  20th  of  April  1718,  but  of  his  age  we  find 
no  mention.  His  body  lay  in  ftate  at  Cooke  Hail,  and  was 
probably  interred  at  his  pariffi  church,  to  the  charity-fehool 
attached  to  which  he  left  50  pounds,  and  five  guineas  to  Dr. 
Brady  for  preaching  his  funeral  lermon.  Elis  pall  was 
fupported  by  fir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Levit,  phyfician  to  the 
Cliarter-houfe,  and  four  other  phyiicians.  We  know  not 
that  any  portrait  of  him  is  extant. 

The  collections  of  dried  plants,  and  other  natural  pro- 
ductions, which  belonged  to  Petiver,  and,  after  his  death, 
were  bought  by  fir  Hans  Sloane,  now  make  a part  of  the 
Britifli  Mufeuirh  They  are  frequently  reforted  to  for  the 
lake  of  afeertaining  obfcui-e  fynonyms,  his  plates  being  fo 
generally  cited  by  Linnsus,  and  in  many  inftances  fo  infuf- 
ficient  to  exprefs  the  precife  objeCI  intended.  Pulteney’s 
Sketches  of  Botany.  Haller  Bibl.  Bot.  and  Petiver’s 
Works.  S. 

PETIVERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  dedicated,  with 
many  compliments,  by  Plumier,  to  James  Petiver,  the  Eng- 
lifh naturalift  ; lee  the  laft  article.  Plum.  Gen.  50.  t,  39. 
Swartz.  Obf.  137.  t.  10.  f.  3.  Linn.  Gen.  181.  Sclmeb. 
241.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  284.  Mart-Mill.  DiCt.  v.  3. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  334.  Juffi  84.  Lamarck  Illullr, 
t.  272.  Gsrtn.  t.  75.  Clafs  and  order,  Heptandria  Mo- 
nogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeracea,  Linn.  Atriplices,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  four  linear,  obtufe, 
equal,  ereCt,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  none,  “ except  the 
calyx,  being  coloured,  ffiould  be  fo  denominated.”  Linn. 
Siam.  Filaments  fix  to  eight,  awl-ihaped,  ereCt,  unequal, 
moltly  (horter  than  the  calyx  ; anthers  linear,  cloven. 
Pyi.  Germen  oblong,  compreffed,  emarginate  ; ftyle  very 
fttort,  lateral,  received  into  a longitudinal  furrow  of  the 
germen  ; ftigma  pencil-fhaped.  Peric.  none.  Seed  oblong, 
compreffed,  dilated  upwards,  emarginate,  furniflied  at  each 
fide  with  two  rigid,  acute,  reflexed  briftles. 

Eft'.  Ch.  Calyx  of  four  leaves,  inferior.  Corolla  none. 
Style- lateral.  Stigma  pencil-fliaped.  Seed  one,  with  four 
reflexed  briftles, 

Obf.  Dr.  Swartz  has  materially  corrected  the  Linnxan 
character,  in  which  the  briftles  of  the  feed  were  taken  for 
ftyles  ; and  finding  the  number  of  ftamens,  though  variable 
from  fix  to  eight,  very  commonly  feven,  he  has  transferred 
this  genus  from  Hexandria  Tetragynia  to  Heptandria  MonO'- 
gynia.  _ 

I.  P.  alUacea.  Guinea-hen  Weed.  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  486. 
Stockh.  Tranf.  for  1744.  287.  t,  7.  Trew  Ehret.  33. 
t.  67.  (P.  folani  foliis,  loculis  fpinofis  ; Plum.  Ic.  213. 

t.  219.) — Common  about  hedges  and  dry  bufhy  places  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  Savartz.  The  root  is  perennial.  Stem 
fomewhat  ffirubby,  ereCt,  alternately  branched,  about  two 
feet  high,  roundiffi,  ftriated,  dowTiy,  leafy.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, on  (hort  ftalks,  elliptic-oblong,  three  inches  in  length, 
generally  fmooth,  with  one  rib  and  leveral  tranfverfe  veins  ; 
their  margin  either  quite  entire,  or  with  a few  ffiallow  blunt 
ferratures.  Stipidas  a pair  of  obtufe,  fometimes  ftalked, 
glands,  at  the  bafe  of  the  footftalks.  Spiies  terminal,  very 
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long  and  fiender,  of  numerous,  alternate,  rather  diftant, 
creft,  imall,  whitifli  or  reddiflr  Jlowers,  of  no  beauty.  We 
readily  concur  with  Swartz,  in  uniting  the  P.  oclandrn  of 
Linnteus  with  his  aUlacea,  nor  do  we  find  grounds  to  diftin- 
"uim  It,  even  as  a variety  ; the  ftamens  being  in  fome  flowers 
lix,  in  others  feven  or  eight,  on  one  and  the  fame  plant. 

The  whole  herb  is  faid  to  have  a very  ftrong  and  volatile 
fccnt  of  garlick,  fo  that  fome  perfons  in  Hifpaniola  ufe  it  as 
a remedy  for  the  headache.  When  cattle,  in  diltrefs  for 
more  grateful  food,  in  the  dry  feafon,  feed  upon  the  Peti- 
veria,  it  is  faid  to  give,  not  only  their  milk,  but  their  flelh, 
and  efpecially  the  kidnies,  a powerful  and  difagreeable  fla- 
vour of  garlick.  Sloane  fays  that  this  inconvenience  is 
cured,  by  removing  the  cattle  to  frefli  pailures,  where  this 
plant  does  not  grow,  for  about  a week  before  they  are 
killed.  Guinea-hens  are  reported  to  be  very  fond  of  it. 

Petivkria,  in  Gardening.,  contains  plants  of  the  woody, 
exotic,  perennial,  evergreen  kind,  for  the  Hove,  of  which 
the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  common  guinea-hen  weed  (P. 
alliacea)  ; and  the  dwarf  guinea-hen  weed  (P.  o6fandra). 
See  the  preceding  article. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
Hips  or  cuttings  planted  out  in  the  fummer,  as  well  as  by 
feeds  ; which  mull  be  fown  on  a hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fliould  be  removed  into 
feparate  pots,  and  plunged  into  a moderate  hot -bed.  When 
the  plants  have  obtained  a good  fhare  of  llrength,  they 
ihould  be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
may  be  removed  towards  the  end  of  June,  placing  them  in 
a warm  iituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when 
they  mull  be  placed  in  the  Hove,  and  during  winter  have  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth. 

They  afford  variety,  and  produce  a good  effeft  among 
other  potted  plants. 

PETKAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  EaH  Frielland  ; 
three  miles  S.E.  of  Emden. 

PETNBOFEN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Aichffatt  ; feven  miles  S.S.E.  of  AichHatt. 

PETOLA,  in  Botany,  &c.  See  Momokdica. 

Petola,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  coluber,  the  feuta  of 
Whofe  abdomen  are  two  hundred  and  nine  ; and  the  fquamse 
of  the  tail  ninety.  See  Coluber. 

PETOLIN,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  French  name  for  a 
fhrub  of  the  piffachia  kind,  famous  for  affording  bladders 
or  tubercles  on  its  leaves  and  tender  branches,  in  the  manner  of 
the  common  turpentine  tree ; which  are  found  full  of  infedts. 
Thefe  infecls  are  always  found  to  be  of  the  puceron  kind, 
^nd  fome  of  them  are  winged,  others  not,  as  is  known  to  be 
the  cafe  in  that  genus  of  animals.  Thefe  bladders,  and 
thofe  ol  the  turpentine  tree,  called  its  horns,  have  been  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  natural  produdlion  of  the  trees, 
but  they  are,  in  reality,  only  a peculiar  fpecies  of  bladder- 
galls,  formed  by  thefe  animals,  one  female  of  which  making 
her  way  into  the  leaf,  while  the  young  raifes  its  covering 
membrane  into  a bladder,  in  which  Hie  produces  her  young 
ones  ; which  by  fucking  its  fides,  derive  the  juices  to  it,  and 
octafion  its  increafe.  See  Pucerox. 

PETOUNE'  Hotun,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe 
Taitary,  in  the  government  of  Kerin-Oube  ; 485  miles  N.E. 
of  Pekin.  N.  lat.  45  15'.  E.  long.  124  34'. 

Vr.TOV'sC  Kianen,  a port  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; nine  miles 
N.W.  of  Petoune  Hotun. 

PETRA,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  13 
miles  N.E.  of  Bova. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Mazara  ; two  miles  N.N.W.  of  Girgenti. — Alfo,  a fea- 
port  towm,  in  the  ifland  of  Metelin,  fituated  on  a rock  al- 
moH  inaccelfible.  N.  lat.  39'’  27'.  E.  long.  26°  14'. 
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PETRAHAR,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Bahar ; 20 
miles  E.  of  Ramgur. 

PETR  ALIA,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  De- 
mona  ; 17  miles  S.  of  Miilrella. 

PETRALTA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  ; 
five  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cofenza. 

PETRANTA,  a town  of  Etruria,  near  the  fea-coaH  ; 
t5  miles  N.W.  of  Lucca.  N.  lat.  43 ' 58'.  E.  long.  10° 
21'. 

PETRARCHA,  Francesco,  in  Biography,  one  of  the 
moH  celebrated  names  in  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  born  at  Arezzo,  in  Tufeany.  His  father  was  a notary 
in  Florence,  who,  with  his  wife,  W'as  pxiled  in  1302,  and 
took  up  his  refidence  at  Arezzo.  After  fome  changes 
in  their  abode,  his  parents,  having  loH  all  hope  ©f  being 
reltored,  carried  him  to  Avignon,  being  then  only  eight 
years  old.  In  that  city,  and  in  Carpentras,  he  paffed  his 
youth,  receiving  inllrudlions,  according  to  the  mode  of  the 
age,  in  grammar,  dialedlics,  and  rhetoric.  He  then  Hudied 
the  civil  law’  at  Montpellier  and  Bologna,  fpending  four 
years  in  the  former  city,  and  two  in  the  latter.  He  however 
deferted  the  legal  j)rofeflion,  though  his  father  had  fet  his 
heart  upon  Jeeing  him  in  the  dodlorial  robes.  In  his  own 
juHification  he  fays,  that  he  found  it  impoflible,  at  that 
period,  to  praftife  the  law  in  an  honourable  manner,  and 
confiHently  with  a juH  fenfe  of  integrity.  At  the  age  of 
22  he  returned  to  Avignon,  and  about  that  time  he  loH 
both  his  parents.  Finding  himfelf  left  in  indifferent  cir- 
cumllances,  he,  together  w'ith  a younger  brother,  enrolled 
himfelf  in  the  clerical  order,  but  only  received  the  tonfure. 
At  Avignon  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Jacopo  Co- 
lonna,  afterw'ards  bifltop  of  Lombes,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  attachment  that  he  preferved  during  his  whole 
life  to  the  houfe  of  Colonna.  With  fuch  a patron  he  might 
unquellionably  have  obtained  high  ecclefiaffical  preferment, 
but  his  habits  of  life  were  little  conformable  to  the  clerical 
charadler.  He  w'as  particularly  unfitted  for  this  profeffion 
by  that  amorous  paffion  w’hich  is  fo  confpicuous  a circum- 
Hance  in  his  life  and  writings,  and  w'hich  commenced  when 
he  W'as  about  23  years  of  age.  Who  w’as  that  Laura  whom 
he  has  rendered  fo  celebrated  by  his  poems,  became  a fub- 
Je6l  of  controverfy  even  in  his  lifetime,  and  has  ever  fince 
exercifed  the  inquifitive  talents  of  critics  and  biographers. 
The  Italians  acquiefee  in  the  proofs  adduced  by  the  Abbe 
de  Sade,  that  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Audebert  de  Noves, 
fyndic  of  Avignon,  and  the  wife  of  Hugh,  fon  of  Paul 
de  Sade.  The  nature  of  his  love  has  alfo  been  a matter  of 
difpute ; fome  have  regarded  it  as  a mere  Platonic  attachment, 
others  have  confidered  it  as  an  ordinary  fenfual  affeflion.  If 
Petrarch  is  himfelf  to  be  truHed,  it  was  a real  and  a violent 
paflion,  which,  for  a long  courfe  of  years,  kept  his  mind 
in  agitation,  and  influenced  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life. 
It  appears  to  have  been  void  of  criminality,  and  no 
fufpicion  reffs  upon  the  virtue  of  Laura.  It  may  not 
be  amifs  in  this  place  to  take  notice  of  the  theory  of 
De  Sade,  and  of  its  examination  by  Alexander  Frafer 
Tytler,  efq.  This  gentleman  has  written  a very  elaborate 
paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Society  on  the  fubjedl,  and  in  defence  of  the 
purity  of  Petrarch’s  love,  in  oppofition  to  the  hypothefis  of 
De  Sade. 

“The  W’orks  of  Petrarch,”  fays  Mr.  Tytler,  “ bear  evi- 
dence of  his  abilities  as  a politician,  theologian,  and  philo- 
fopher,  and  it  is  in  thefe  charaAers  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  diffinguilhed  by  his  contemporaries,  but  it  is 
not  on  thefe  foundations  that  the  laffing  Hrufture  of  his 
fame  has  been  reared.  It  is  to  thofe  incomparable  verfes, 

in 
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in  which  he  has  celebrated  the  accomplilhments  and  bewailed 
the  fate  of  the  beautiful  Laura,  that  Petrarch  has  been  in- 
debted for  his  permanent  reputation.  The  hiftory  of  the 
poet’s  paffion  for  his  lovely  miftrefs,  mull  ever  be  regarded 
as  forming  the  molt  interelling  portion  of  his  annals.  His 
charadler,  in  fa£l,  took  its  tone  from  that  predominant  af- 
fection, which  influenced  his  Hudies,  his  habits  of  life,  and 
all  his  purfuits  and  occupations.  A love  fo  pure,  fo  ardent, 
and  fo  lalling,  is  difficult  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of 
human  nature.  Petrarch  was  the  paffionate  admirer  of  Laura 
for  2 1 years,  while  Ihe  was  in  life,  and  with  unabated  ardour 
of  affedtion,  he  is  faid  to  have  bewailed  her  lol's  for  26  years 
after  her  death.”  The  works  of  the  poet  bear  the  ftrongelt 
teftimonv  that  this  paffion  was  an  honourable  and  virtuous 
flame.  Petrarch  afpired  to  the  happinefs  of  being  united  to 
Laura  in  marriage,  and  from  the  lame  kind  of  evidence  it 
is  clear  that  Laura  was  not  infenlible  to  his  paffion.  At 
length  De  bade  attempts,  in  his  ponderous  work,  to  blaft 
tlie  fair  fame  of  the  lady  ; maintaining,  as  we  have  feen,  “ that 
Laura  was  a married  woman,  the  mother  of  a numerous  fa- 
mily ; tliat  Petrarch  had  no  other  end  in  his  purfuit,  than 
what  every  libertine  propofes  to  himfelf  in  the  pofieflion  of 
a miftrefs  ; and  that  the  lovely  Laura,  though  never  unfaith- 
ful to  her  hulband’s  bed,  was  fenfible  to  Petrarch’s  paffion, 
gratilied  by  his  attentions,  and  continued  to  give  him  every 
mark  of  regard  which,  without  a diredl  breach  of  her  ma- 
trimonial vow,  Ihe  could  bellow  upon  him.”  Such  is  the 
hypothelis  of  De  Sade,  which  has  been  fully  examined  by 
Mr.  Tytler : into  his  reafoning  we  cannot  enter,  witliout 
tranfgreffing  the  limits  allotted  to  a biographical  article  in 
this  work.  He  carries  with  him  all  the  belt  feelings  of 
the  reader,  and  if  his  arguments  do  not  amount  to  what 
may  be  denominated  hilloric  demonftration,  yet  they  are 
llrong,  and  deferving  the  regard  of  thofe  who  would  be  fa- 
tisffed  on  the  point  under  dilcuffion.  In  the  conclufion  he 
fays,  “ I have  now,  as  I trull,  impartially  canvafled  the 
whole  of  thefe  arguments  drawn  by  the  author  of  the  Me- 
moires  from  the  works  of  Petrarch  himfelf,  or  what  may  be 
termed  the  intrinffc  evidence  in  fupport  of  the  material  part 
of  his  hvpothelis,  namely,  that  Laura  was  a married  ‘woman  ; 
nor  do  I think  I prefume  too  much  when  I fay,  that  I have 
ihewn  their  abfolute  infufhciency  to  prove  that  propofition.” 
He  then  proceeds  farther,  and  afl'erts,  that  in  the  whole  of 
Petrarch’s  works,  coniilling  of  more  than  300  fonnets  and 
other  poetical  pieces,  there  is  not  to  be  tound  a fmgle  paf- 
lage  which  intimates  that  Laura  was  a married  woman.  He 
then  produces  a variety  of  diredl  arguments  on  the  fubjeA, 
and  he  concludes ; “ if,  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have  fliewn  ^ 
that  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  folidity  in  all  that  elaborate  ar- 
gument, which  has  been  brought  to  prove  that  Laura  was  a 
married  woman,  we  have  proved  on  the  other,  from  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  the  only  evidence 
that  applies  to  the  matter,  that  his  afteftion  for  Laura  was 
an  honourable  and  virtuous  flame.” 

One  of  the  methods  taken  by  Petrarch  to  combat  his  un- 
fortunate paffion  was  frequent  travelling,  and  in  1330  he 
accompanied  Jacopo  Colonna  to  his  new  bilhopric  of 
Lombes,  where  he  palled  the  fummer,  and  then  returned 
with  him  to  Avignon.  That  prelate  mtroduced  him  to  his 
brother,  cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna,  who  was  thenceforth  one 
of  his  principal  patrons,  and  in  wiiofe  palace  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  moll  learned  men  of  the  age.  He 
made  a more  extenfive  tour  in  1333,  taking  his  courfe 
through  Paris  into  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  Cologne,  and  returning  by  Lyons  to  Avignon.  By 
thefe  and  his  other  journies  he  increafed  his  acquaintance 


with  men,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  cuftorns  of 
the  world.  In  1334,  a new  pope  having  fucceeded  to  the 
pontifical  chair,  under  the  name  of  Benedifl  XII.,  Petrarch 
began  that  courfe  of  remonllrance  on  the  defertion  of 
Rome,  and  the  removal  of  the  holy  fee  to  Avignon,  which 
was  ever  after  one  of  the  favourite  topics  of  eloquence  in 
profe  and  verfe.  In  1336  he  viiited,  with  filial  and  claffical 
reverence,  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  which  render 
Rome  fo  interelling.  The  love  of  Petraixh  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  exclude  tranfitory  amours,  and  the  manners  of  the 
age  were  little  rcllraint  to  fuch  indulgence  ; and  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  1337  he  had  a natural  fon,  wlio  died  while 
he  was  a young  man.  For  the  education  of  this  fon  he 
fliewed  an  anxious  folicitude.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  refolved  upon  that  retreat  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Vauclufe  fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  love  and  poetry.  This 
place,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Provence,  where  the  river 
Sorgue  fprings  from  a rocky  cavern,  is  a romantic  folitude, 
well  fuited  both  to  the  lover  and  the  lludent,  and  Petrarch 
feems  to  have  enjoyed  it  in  both  capacities.  He  purchafed 
a fmall  houfe  and  farm  in  this  fequeftered  fpot,  which  was 
his  favourite  refidence  for  many  years.  Here  he  compofed 
not  only  the  greatell  part  of  his  vernacular  poetry,  but 
many  of  his  epiftles  in  Latin  profe  and  verfe,  and  of  his 
eclogues.  Here  likewife  he  wrote  his  books  on  a “ Solitary 
Life,”  and  on  “ Religious  Tranquillity,”  and  made  a com- 
mencement, in  1339,  of  the  poem  on  which  he  moll  valued 
himfelf,  his  “ Africa.”  He  did  not  entirely  bury  himfelf 
here,  but  made  occafional  vifits  to  Avignon,  and  other 
places.  The  literaiy  reputation  confequent  upon  his  writ- 
ings, now  began  to  make  him  extenlively  known.  One  of 
its  moll  flattering  effedls  was  a letter  addrefled  to  him  by 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  the  greatell  protedlor  of  letters 
and  learned  men  of  the  age.  This  connedlion  was  a pre- 
lude to  the  higheil  honour  which  could  be  conferred  upon 
him  as  a poet,  and  which  makes  an  era  in  his  life.  The 
ancient  cuftom  of  folemnly  crowning  eminent  poets  in  the 
capital  of  Rome  had  for  fome  ages  fallen  into  difule. 
From  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  1 3th  century,  the  honour 
of  the  laurel  had  indeed  occalionally  been  conferred  upon 
poets,  but  not  in  that  place,  nor  with  the  former  cere- 
monials. Petrarch  had  for  fome  time  indulged  the  hope  of 
attaining  this  dillintlion,  when  in  the  month  of  Augull,  1 340, 
he  unexpedledly  received  a letter  from  the  Roman  fenate, 
urging  him  to  come  and  take  the  laurel  in  that  city  ; and  a 
few  hours  after,  he  was  greeted  with  a letter  from  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  containing  a fimilar  appli- 
cation in  favour  of  that  capital.  He  wavered  lor  lome  time 
in  his  choice,  but  at  length  his  own  inclination,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  cardinal  Colonna,  determined  him  for  Rome,  As 
he  thought  it  a necefiary  form  previoufly  to  fubmit  to  an 
examination  of  his  learning  and  talents,  he  gave  king  Ro- 
bert the  honour  of  being  hrs  examinant,  and  accordingly 
repaired  to  Naples  in  March  1341.  His  reception  from 
that  monarch  was  of  tlie  moil  flattering  kind,  and  they  con- 
verfed  together  on  equal  terms  of  literary  equality.  Dur- 
ing three  days,  Petrarch,  in  prefence  of  the  king  and  his 
whole  court,  luftained  his  trials,  wdrich  related  not  only  to 
poetry,  but  to  all  the  fciences  then  cultivated ; and,  in  fhort, 
he  was  declared  worthy  of  the  crown.  Robert  likewife  de- 
corated him  with  the  honorary  title  of  his  chaplain,  and 
apjiointed  one  of  his  courtiers  to  aflift  in  his  name  at  the 
ceremony  in  the  Capitol.  At  Rome  he  was  received  by 
his  friend  count  d’Anguillara,  who  fixed  upon  Eafter-day 
for  the  time  of  conferring  the  deftined  honour.  On  that 
day,  in  the  midft  of  the  applaufe  of  the  whole  Roman  peo- 
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pie,  and  with  a lumierous  attendance  of  pcrfons  of  rank 
and  diftindtion,  the  laurel  was  placed  upon  Petrarch’s  head 
by  the  count. 

From  Rome  the  poet  went  to  Parma,  where  he  palled 
fome  time  with  his  protetfors  the  lords  of  Corregio,  and 
employed  himfelf  in  iinifhing  his Africa,”  audit  was  pro- 
bably from  that  family  that  he  obtained  the  dignity  of  arch- 
deacon in  the  church  of  Parma.  At  the  accellion  of  pope 
Clement  VI.,  in  1342,  Petrarch  vras  one  of  the  ambalTadors 
fent  to  compliment  him  in  the  name  of  the  fenate  and  people 
of  Rome,  foon  after  which  a priory  in  the  diocefe  of  Pila 
was  conferred  upon  him  through  the  favour  of  the  fame 
pope.  In  the  following  year  he  compofed  his  curious 
“ Dialoo-ue  with  St.  Auguftine,”  in  which  he  confelfes  the 
pafiion  for  Laura,  which  ftill  held  dominion  over  his  foul. 
That  this  confefiion  was  rather  fentimental  and  rhetorical 
than  penitentiary,  is  evident,  as  he  makes  no  mention /in  it 
of  a connection  which  about  this  time  made  him  the  father 
of  a fecond  natural  child. 

In  the  year  134B  Petrarch  vifited  Padua  for  the  firll 
time,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Jacopo  da  Carrara, 
who  was  one-  of  his  great  friends  and  admirers,  and  it  was 
this  year  that  was  rem.arkable  for  the  univerfal  peftilence 
which  ravaged  ail  Europe,  and  one  of  the  vidlims  to  it 
was  the  celebrated  I.aura.  The  fame  peftilence  deprived 
him  of  his  groat  friend  and  patron  cardinal  Colonna,  but  he 
was  now  in  fucli  general  efteem,  that  he  was  fure  of  an  ho- 
nourable reception  from  perfons  of  the  firll  rank  wherever 
he  went.  He  palled  a year  or  two  at  Parma,  Carpi,  and 
Mantua,  and  in  1350  he  again  vifited  Padua,  where  Jacopo 
de  Carrara,  in  order  to  detain  liim,  procured  him  a canonry. 
From  that  city  he  wrote  a very  eloquent  letter  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.,  exhorting  him  to  come  into  Italy  for 
the  purpofe  of  remedying  the  many  evils  with  which  tliat 
country  was  opprelled.  Sentiments  of  piety  induced  him 
to  take  a journey  to  Rome,  in  this  jubilee  year,  and  in  the 
way  he  faw  Florence,  for  the  firll  time,  the  place  whence 
he  derived  his  origin,  and  where  he  had  feveral  perfonal 
friends.  Returning,  he  went  to  Padua  and  Venice  ; at  the 
latter  place  he  contracled  a frlendlhip  with  the  celebrated 
doge  Andrew  Dandolo,  and  employed  himfelf,  tliough  un- 
fuccefsfully,  in  mediating  a peace  between  that  republic  and 
Genoa.  After  this  he  was  invited  to  return  to  Florence, 
and  take  a part  in  their  newly  founded  univerfity,  which  he 
declined.  He  next  went  to  Milan,  with  an  intention  of 
proceeding  further,  but  he  was  received  with  fo  much  kind- 
nefs,  and  with  fuch  prefiing  folicitation  to  Hay  by  Giovanni 
Vifeonti,  its  archeifhop  and  fovereign,  that  he  was  con- 
tlrained  to  take  up  his  abode  there.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  council  of  ftate,  and  in  1354  was  fent  to  Venice  to 
make  another  effort  for  pacifying  the  two  hoftile  republics, 
but  his  eloquence  ag.iin  proved  fruitlefs.  Upon  the  death 
of  Giovanni,  Petrarch  attached  himfelf  to  his  nephew  Ga- 
leazz-o,  by  whom  he  was  always  highly  honoured.  In  the 
fame  year  he  went  to  Mantua  to  meet  the  emperor,  who 
having  at  length  come  to  Italy,  fent  an  equerry  to  Milan, 
to  conduct  into  his  prefence  the  perfon  of  whofe  fame  he 
had  heard  fo  much.  Petrarch  met  with  a moll  gracious  re- 
ception ; but  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  great  advan- 
tages to  his  dear  country,  from  the  vilit  of  this  monarch,  all 
vanilhed  upon  his  diihonourable  retreat  a few  months  after- 
wards. Petrarch,  on  this  occafion,  wrote  a letter  of  cenfure 
to  the  empGi-or,  but  it  is  probable  it  never  got  into  his  hands, 
as  he  not  only  never  loft  the  imperial  friendlhip,  but  after- 
wards received  a diploma  conferring  the  title  of  count  pala- 
tine. His  fondnefs  for  folitude  induced  him  to  take  a villa 


three  miles  off  Milan,  where  he  palled  his  fummers,  but  he 
fays  in  a letter  deferiptive  of  his  manner  of  life,  that  even 
here  he  found  the  greatell  difficulty  in  fubduing  certain  in- 
clinations which  appear  always  to  have  put  his  virtue  to  the 
greatell  trial.  Devotional  pradlices  were  his  chief  refources 
againll  temptation,  to  which  he  joined  very  alliduous  occu- 
pation by  reading  and  writing  by  night  and  by  day.  In 
1360  Petrarch  was  fent  by  Galeazzo  to  Paris,  to  congratu- 
late king  John  on  his  liberation  from  Engiilh  captivity,  and 
his  reception  in  that  capital  was  aafwerable  to  the  celebrity 
of  his  name. 

By  pope  Innocent  VI.  Petrarch  was  treated  at  firll  with 
much  negledl  or  even  contempt,  but  in  the  year  1361  he 
had  fo  far  overcome  his  prejudices,  as  to  offer  the  poet  the 
place  of  apoftolical  fecretary,  which  he  declined,  as  he  did 
alfo  a very  preffing  invitation  from  John,  king  of  France,  to 
refide  at  his  court.  When  pope  Urban  V.  had  fucceeded 
to  the  pontifical  chair,  he  prefented  Petrarch  with  a canonry 
of  Carpentras,  for  the  purpofe  of  attraifting  him  to  his  court, 
but  it  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  pope  condefeended 
to  fend  him  feveral  invitations  to  vifit  him,  but  advanced 
years,  and  infirmities  to  which  he  was  fubjedl,  retarded  Pe- 
trarch’s refolution  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  father  of  Chrif- 
tendom  in  his  proper  reiidence;  neverthelefs,  in  1370,  he  un- 
dertook the  journey,  but  owing  to  ill  health  he  was  unable 
to  accomplilh  it.  He  returned  tq  his  villa,  where,  in  a very 
Ihort  time,  he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  of  Urban’s  death. 
His  fuccelior,  Gregory  XL,  was  very  defirous  of  ferving 
the  poet,  but  he  had  reached  that  period  of  life  when  a 
quiet  retreat  was  the  moll  defirable.  Fie  was,  however, 
conllraiiied,  in  1373,  to  undertake  a journey  to  Venice,  on 
account  of  his  patron  Francefco  da  Carrara,  who,  haviiig 
had  a difference  with  the  republic,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  condition  of  fending  his  fon  to  allv  pardon  and  fwear 
lidehty,  and  was  very  defirous  that  Petrarch  Ihould  accom- 
pany him.  It  was  alfo  to  be  his  office  to  harangue  the  Ve- 
netian fenate  ; but  on  making  the  attempt  he  was  fo  over- 
come by  tlie  dignity  of  the  affembly,  and  his  own  fatigue, 
that  he  Hood  lilent.  The  difeourfe  was  accordingly  de- 
ferred till  the  next  day,  on  which  he  happily  fucceeded.  On 
his  return  to  his  villa  near  Padua  he  fell  into  a ftate  of  lan- 
guor, in  which  he  puffed  tlie  coneluding  months  of  his  life. 
At  length,  in  the  night  of  July  i8th,  1374,  he  was  at- 
tacked witli  an  apoplefilic  fit,  and  was  found  dead  the  next 
morning  in  his  library,  witli  his  liead  refting  on  a book. 
His  remains,  attended  by  the  prince  of  Padua,  Francefco 
da  Carrara,  the  bilhop,  all  the  clergy,  and  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  city,  were  d'lpofited  in  the  church  of 
Arqua. 

Petrarch  was  unqueftionably  one  of  the  moft  memorable 
characlers  of  h;s  age  and  nation  : his  fame  is,  however, 
founded  chiefiy  on  his  Italian  poetry.  He  had  paid  great 
attention  to  moral  philofophy,  and  publilhed  feveral  works 
upon  it.  His  treatifes  “ De  Republica  optime  adminif- 
tranda,”  and  “ De  officio  et  Virtutibus  Imperatoris,”  prove 
that  he  had  paid  attention  to  political  and  military  fubjefls. 
He  left  works  alfo  on  theology,  which  Ihew  that  he  was 
pcrfe6lly  orthodox  : on  hillory  and  geography.  But  it  is 
not  only  as  an  author  that  literature  is  indebted  to  Petrarch ; 
no  one  had  a greater  lhare  in  bringing  to  light  thole  writers 
of  antiquity,  the  revived  lludy  of  whofe  works  was  the  great 
inftruraent  of  difpelling  the  barbarifm  of  the  dark  ages.  He 
was  a£lnated  by  an  enthufiafm  in  this  matter,  and  was  inde- 
fatigable, both  in  his  own  refearehes,  and  in  folicitations  to 
his  friends  in  different  parts,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The 
works  of  Cicero  were  efpecially  the  object  of  his  alliduous 
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enquirj^,  and  to  him  is  owing  the  difcovery  of  the  valuable 
Familiar  Epiftles  of  that  great  man.  Although  his  reading 
was  chiefly  confined  to  Latin  authors,  yet  he  extended  his 
fearch  to  the  Greek,  and  his  literary  reputation  procured 
him  from  Conftantinople  the  prefent  of  a copy  of  Homer’s 

fioems.  He  had  collefted,  with  great  care  and  expence,  a 
arge  library,  which  in  1362  he  prefented  to  the  republic  of 
Venice.  After  this  he  probably  collefted  another  ; and  Pe- 
trarch himfelf  alludes  to  a colledtion  which  he  had  made  of 
imperial  medals  in  gold  and  Clver,  and  which  he  offered  to 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  This  is  the  earlieft  mention  of  a 
treafure  of  that  kind.  The  efteem  in  which  this  great  man 
was  held  by  his  countrymen,  was  fhewn  by  the  vail  number 
of  commentators  on  his  works,  efpecially  his  Italian  poems, 
which  appeared  from  his  death  to  modern  times.  The  edi- 
tions of  his  poems  have  been  almofl  innumerable.  The  ear- 
liefl;  was  that  of  Venice  in  1470,  and  the  bell  is  faid  to  be 
that  alfo  of  Venice,  in  two  volumes  4to.  1756. 

PETRARIA,  in  Ancient  Writers,  is  fometimes  taken 
for  a quarry  of  ftone. 

In  other  places  petraria  is  ufed  for  a fort  of  engine  of 
war,  with  which  ftones  were  caff  on  the  enemy  ; chiefly  ufed 
in  fieges,  &c. 

PETRASTRLIMIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Principato  Ultra  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Benevento. 

PETRATSCHAN,  a town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania;  4 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Regnitz. 

PETRE  Oil,  TTsl^s^ato',  the  fame  as  petroleum.  See 
Petrol. 

Petre,  Sir  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  ftatef- 
man,  was  born  at  Exeter,  and  educated  at  the  college  of 
that  name,  at  Oxford;  but  in  1523  he  was  elefted  fellow 
of  All-Souls.  He  took  his  dodlor’s  degree  in  civil  law. 
His  talents  recommended  him  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  by 
whofe  means  he  was  employed  in  ftate  affairs,  and  was  in  the 
commiflion  for  vifiting  the  monafteries.  He  obtained  a 
latge  fhai'e  of  the  church  lands  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  to 
whom  he  had  been  counfellor,  as  he  had  been  to  her  father 
and  brother.  He  found  means  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  him  one  of  her  fecretaries 
of  ftate,  and  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  was  a great 
benefadlor  to  Exeter  and  All-Souls’  colleges,  and  founded 
feveral  charitable  inftitutions.  He  died  in  1571  ; leaving 
very  large  eftates  in  Effex,  which  are  now  in  the  poffeflion 
of  his  defcendant,  the  prefent  lord  Petre. 

PETREA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  called  by  Houftoun,  in 
honour  of  Robert  James,  lord  Petre,  who  was  born  in  1710, 
and  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1742.  Peter  Collinfon,  in  a 
letter  to  Linnaeus,  fpeaks  of  this  nobleman  as  “ the  worthiell 
of  men,  whofe  death  was  the  greateft  lofs  that  botany  or 
gardening  ever  felt  in  this  ifland.”  After  defcribing  his 
lordlhip’s  fpacious  ftoves,  and  many  of  their  valuable  con- 
tents, amongft  which  numerous  tropical  trees  had  attained 
a degree  of  growth  not  to  be  feen  in  any  other  garden  ; as 
well  as  the  nurferies  for  more  hardy  kinds,  in  which,  at  the 
time  of  lord  Petre’s  death,  were  219,925  individuals,  moftly 
exotic  ; the  writer  concludes  thus.  “ As  this  young  noble- 
man was  the  greateft  man  in  our  tafte  that  this  age  pro- 
duced, I thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  you 
fome  account  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  genius.  But  his  Ikill 
in  all  liberal  arts,  particularly  architefture,  ftatuary,  plan- 
ning and  defigning,  planting  and  embelliftiing  his  large  park 
and  gardens,  exceeds  my  talent  to  fet  forth.”  Mr.  Colhn- 
fon  was  feized  with  his  laft  illnefs  when  on  a viflt  to  the 
fan  and  worthy  fucceffor  of  this  nobleman  in  1768.  (See 
CoLLiNSON.) — Reliq.  Houft.  5.  t.  ii.  Linn.  Gen,  315. 
Schreb.  413,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  313.  Mart.  Mill. 
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Ditl.  V.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  v.  4.  38.  Juft.  108.  La- 
marck  Illuftr.  t.  539.  Gsertii.  t.  177. — Clafs  and  order, 
Didynamia  Angiofpermia'  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata,  Linn.  Vi- 
iices,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-ftiaped ; 
its  limb  very  large,  in  live  deep,  fpreadiiig,  oblong,  obtufe, 
coloured,  veiny,  permanent  fegments ; the  mouth  clofed 
with  live  double  abrupt  fcales.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  wlieel- 
Ihaped,  unequal,  fmallcr  than  the  calyx  ; tube  very  fliort  ; 
limb  flat,  in  live  rounded,  fpreading  fegments,  the  middle 
one  largeft,  and  differently  coloured.  Linn.  MSS.  Siam. 
Filaments  four,  concealed  within  the  tube,  afeending,  two 
of  them  Ihorteft  ; anthers  oval,  ereft.  Pift.  Germen  obo- 
vate  ; ftyle  Ample,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  obtufe. 
Peric.  Capfule  obovate,  flat  at  the  top,  concealed  in  the 
hollow  of  the  calyx,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary,  obovate, 
convex  at  the  outlide,  flat  at  the  inner,  attached  to  the  bafe 
of  each  cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  live-cleft,  very  large,  coloured.  Co- 
rolla wheel-lhaped,  much  fmaller.  Capfule  of  two  cells,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  folitary. 

I.  P.  voluhilis.  Climbing  Blue  Petrea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
873.  Jacq.  Amer.  180.  t.  114.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  628. — 
Leaves  and  clufters  Ample. — Native  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
Caracaos,  and  Martinique,  where  it  blooms  in  November. 
Houftoun  is  faid  to  have  fent  it  to  Chelfea  garden  before 
the  year  1733  ; but  we  agree  with  L)r.  Sims,  that  the 
flowers  were  probably  never  feen  in  England,  till  they  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Woodford’s  late  colledlion  at  Vauxhall,  in 
Auguft  1802.  It  is  obferved  to  thrive  beft  in  rich  loam, 
and  a warm  moift  air,  being  advantageoufly  trained  over  a 
trellis,  where,  if  luxuriant,  it  mull  make  a beautiful  ap- 
pearance, being  one  of  the  moll  elegant  plants  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  Jlem  islhrubby,  twining  round  every  thing  in 
its  way,  and  afeending,  without  tendrils,  to  the  tops  of  trees 
twenty  feet  high  ; its  branches  round,  roughifh,  llender,  and 
leafy.  Leaves  oppoAte,  on  fliort,  thick,  rather  Alky  Jlalks,  el- 
liptic-oblong, entire,  varying  in  length  from  two  to  Ave  inches, 
and  in  breadth  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half,  furnifhed 
with  one  rib  and  many  tranfverfe  veins  producing  innume- 
rable reticulations  ; rough  on  both  Ades  to  the  touch,  but 
not  to  the  Aght ; Alining  above  ; opaque  and  paler  beneath. 
Clujlers  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  a foot  or  more  iii 
length,  elegantly  pendulous.  Ample,  of  TciTmy  f.o<wers  turned 
one  way.  The  Jlalhs,  minute  hracleas,  and  tube  of  the 
calyx,  are  rough  with  Alky  brown  hairs.  Limb  of  the 
calyx  fmooth,  light  violet ; its  fegments  an  inch  long  v/hen 
fully  grown.  Corolla  of  the  fame  colour,  variegated  with 
dark  violet  and  white  ; fometimes  it  is  faid  to  be  wholly 
white,  the  calyx  remaining  of  its  proper  hue.  The  pijlil  is 
thought  to  be  occaAonally  imperfedft. — A fpecimen  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  Ave  or  Ax  inches  long,  gathered  at  the 
Caracaos  along  with  the  common  kind,  by  Dr.  Mserter, 
feems  to  us  a mere  variety,  but  the  following  is  certainly 
a new  and  very  diftindl  fpecies. 

2.  P.  multijlora.  Panicled  Petrea,  (Funis  quadrifldus  ; 
Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  5.  4.  t.  3.) — Leaves  and  clufters 
twice  compound. — Gathered  in  the  ifland  of  Honimoa,  or 
Honimao,  by  the  late  Mr.  Chriftopher  Smith,  from  whom 
we  have  an  unnamed  fpecimen.  The  Jlem  is  woody,  climb- 
ing, branched,  quadrangular,  with  four  furrows  ; downy 
when  young.  1. eaves  oppoAte,  on  longifh  fmooth  Jlalks, 
twice  ternate  ; leajlets  on  Ihortifli  ftalks',  ovate,  undulated, 
entire,  fmooth  on  both  Ades  ; Ihining  above  ; rather  opaque 
and  fomewhat  paler  beneath,  with  a rib  and  veins  like  the 
former  fpecies  ; the  terminal  ones  one  and  a half  inch  long, 
the  reft  much  fmaller.  Clufters  axillary,  twelve  or  eighteen 
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inches  long,  twice  compound,  downy,  compoied  of  innu- 
merable, fomewhat  whorled,  flowers,  of  whofe  colour  we 
can  determine  nothing  from  the  dried  fpecimen,  but  they 
appear  to  agree  in  that  refpedf  with  tlie  foregoing.  Their 
fize  is  rather  fmaller.  The  fegments  of  the  calyx  are  more 
contrafted  at-^he  bafe,  and  its  tube  has  ten  llrong  ribs  ; 
whereas  the  other  fpecies  has  five  principal  ribs,  far  lefs 
confpicuous,  and  a number  of  minute  crowded  intermediate 
ones. 

Such  is  our  plant,  which  accords  precifely  with  the 
figure  of  Rumphius  ; but  his  defcription  is  lefs  applicable. 
What  he  afferts,  of  the  main  Hems  fplitting  into  four  parts, 
and  difcharging  a bitter  limpid  water,  we  have  no  means  of 
verifying.  He  fays  the  Jlowers  are  yellow,  or  whitifh,  with 
fix  minute  petals  and  as  many  Jlamens,  having  in  the  middle 
a cloven  pi/lil,  like  a lizard’s  tongue.  The  germen  is  faid  to 
turn  black  as  it  ripens  ; but  of  the  nature  of  the  fruit  he 
gives  no  account. — Notwithllanding  this  defcription,  his- 
plate  exhibits  the  calyx  in  five  deep  fegments,  with  others  in 
an  early  ftate,  exaftly  as  in  our  fpecimen.  There  is  no 
reprefentation  of  the  famens  or  plflil.  He  defcribes  the 
leaflets  twice  as  large  as  we  find  them,  and  remarks  that  their 
ftalks,  when  old,  become  clafpers.  The ferns  are  very  tough 
and  pliant,  ferving  for  ropes.  On  the  whole  there  feems 
little  doubt  of  the  plant  of  Rumphius  being  the  fame  with 
our’s,  nor,  though  we  have  often  had  his  plate  and  defcrip- 
tion in  contemplation,  do  we  find  any  thing  fo  applicable 
to  them  as  this  Petrea. 

Petrea,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the  climbing, 
exotic,  flirubby  kind  for  the  Hove,  of  which  tlie  fpecies  cul- 
tivated is,  the  twining  petrea  (P.  volubilis). 

It  has  a variety  with  bright  blue  petals. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  is  increafed  by  feeds,  which  mull 
be  obtained  from  the  places  wliere  the  trees  grow  naturally, 
and  be  fown  in  pots  plunged  into  a good  hot-bed  ; and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fiiould  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  re- 
plunged into  a hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark,  and  be  afterwards 
placed  in  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  mull  con- 
ftantly  remain,  and  be  treated  like  other  plants  of  the  fame 
country. 

They  afford  ornament  in  ftove  colleftions. 

PETREL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a very  remarkable 
bird,  called  procellaria  by  authors.  See  Fulmer,  and 
PROCELLARIA  glacialis. 

Petrel  If  and,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  in  Dulky 
bay,  near  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand,  N.  of  the  harbour  in 
Anchor  ifiand. 

PET  REEL  A,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of 
Molife  ; 1 1 miles  E.  of  Molife. — Alfo,  a town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Albania  ; 26  miles  S.E.  of  Durazzo. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of 
Urbino. 

PETRI,  Christiern,  in  Biography,  was  a learned 
Danifii  divine,  who  flourifhed  in  the  i6th  century.  It  is 
not  certain  when  he  was  born  ; but  it  appears  he  purfued 
his  ftudies  during  feveral  years  at  Paris,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  degree  of  M.A.  Upon  his  return  to  his 
dative  country,  he  was  made  canon  of  Lunden,  and  alfo 
chancellor  of  that  fee.  After  this  he  took  a fecond  journey 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  entrufted  with  the  care  of  editing 
**  Danica  Hiftoria,  lib.  xvi.  Autore  Saxone  Grammatico,” 
which  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1514.  He  was  in 
Denmark  at  the  time  Chriftiern  II.  was  compelled  to 
fly  from  that  country,  and  he  followed  him  into  exile. 
Soon  after  that  event,  and  until  the  time  when  that 
priacce  was  imprifoned,  and  his  affairs  became  defperate. 


Petri  took  up  his  refidcnce  in  Flanders,  where  he  re- 
nounced the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
embraced  the  principles  of  tlie  Reformation.  He  became 
now  exceedingly  zealous  in  propagating  the  doftrines 
which  he  had  adopted  ^ and  with  this  view  wrote  and  pub- 
liihed  various  works  at  Antwerp,  in  the  Danifii  language, 
from  1528  to^iy^t*  Among  others  he  piiblifhed,  111  1^25, 
“ The  New  Teftament  tranfiated  into  Danifii.”  Nor  was 
he  lefs  zealous  in  making  converts  from  Popery,  after  his 
return  to  his  native  country  in  1532.  Little  more  is 
known  of  him,  but  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  under 
the  reign  of  Chriftiern  III.,  who,  notwithllanding  the 
change  in  his  religious  faith,  permitted  him  to  enjoy  to  the 
laft  the  emolunients  of  his  canonry.  He  left  behind  him  a 
number  of  works,  chiefly  on  theological  fubjedls,  and  on 
the  education  of  youth.  Moreri. 

Petri,  or  Petleri,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Ivory  coaft. 

PETRI(|:OW,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Chrudim. 

PETRIDIA,  in  Natural  H'tfory,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
foflils  of  the  ferupi  kind,  of  a plain  uniform  ftrudure,  of 
no  great  variety  of  colours,  and  emulating  the  external 
form  of  pebbles. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  twelve  known  fpecies.  Hill. 
PETRIFACTIONS,  are  animals  and  vegetables,  or 
their  parts,  changed  into  a foflile  fubftance.  In  the  Lin- 
noean  fyftem,  by  Gmelin,  petrifadions  make  the  fifth  clafs 
of  minerals,  which  is  divided  into  eight  genera,  vi%. 


Anthropolithus, 

Zoolithus, 

Ornitholithus, 

Ampliibiolithus, 

Ichthyolithus, 

Entomolithus, 

Helmintholithus, 

Phytolithus, 


Man,  or  the  parts  of  man. 
Mammalia,  or  their  parts. 
Birds,  or  their  parts. 
Amphibia,  or  their  parts. 
Fifhes,  or  their  parts. 
Infeds,  or  their  parts. 
Worms,  or  their  parts. 
Vegetables,  or  their  parts. 


Before  we  treat  of  thefe  genera,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  Hand,  we  fiiall  give  a general  outline  of  the  fubjed,  as 
it  is  deferibed  in  Mr.  William  Martin’s  “ Attempt  to  efta- 
blifh  a Knowledge  of  extraneous  Foflils  on  fcientific  Prin- 
ciples referring  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf  for  the 
details,  and  alfo  to  his  other  work,  entitled  “ Figures  and 
Deferiptions  of  Petrifadions  colleded  in  Derbyfhire,”  &c. 

Mr.  Martin  fays,  that  the  natural  bodies  which  conftitute 
our  globe  are  either  organized  or  unorganized : the  firft  in- 
cludes animals  and  vegetables,  the  latter  foflils. 

FoflTils  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  native  and  extraneous. 
Native  foflils,  or  minerals,  are  foflils  deftitute  of  an  organic 
form,  exhibiting  fuch  a ftrudure  only  as  arifes  from  the  ap- 
pofition  or  continual  addition  of  the  particles  of  which  they 
are  compofed.  Extraneous  foflils,  or  reliquia,  relics,  are 
foflils  that  have  the  form  or  ftrudure  of  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies.  If  it  be  objeded,  that  thefe  bodies  poflefs  an  or* 
ganic  form  ; it  may  be  replied,  that  they  may  neverthelefs 
be  regarded  as  unorganized,  fince  that  form  is  no  longer  in- 
ftrumental  to  growth,  motion,  or  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies. 

Extraneous  foflils  comprehend  two  forts  of  animal  and 
vegetable  relics,  viz.  the  confervata  and  petrifaQa ; the 
former  are  the  remains  of  animals  or  vegetables,  preferved 
by  various  operations  of  nature  among  minerals  ; the  latter 
are  mineral  bodies,  which  have  received  their  form  from  ani- 
mals or  vegetables. 

The  phenomena  attendant  on  extraneous  foflils  are  general 
or  peculiar.  The  general  phenomena  are  fuch  as  are  com- 
mon 
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mon  to  both  kinds  of  organic  remains  : thefe  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Extraneous  foflils  have  been  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
known  world : they  are  met  with  embodied  in  the  hard 
rocks  and  Hones  ; but  they  are  not  equally  common  to  all 
rocks  and  mineral  fubftances,  inafmuch  as  granite,  fienite, 
gneifs,  micaceous  fchillus,  and  fome  fpecies  of  limellone, 
never  contain  organic  remains  ; and  thofe  rocks,  in  which 
extraneous  foffils  ai'e  never  found,  conftitute  the  higheft 
mountains.  The  parts  of  organized  bodies  moil  common 
in  a foilil  Hate,  are  thofe  which  are  known  longell  to  refill 
putrefaftion  and  decay  : thefe  are  wood,  and  the  leaves  and 
llems  of  certain  plants ; fhells,  bones,  corals,  and  other 
hard  parts  of  .animals.  Very  tender  and  fucculent  bodies, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  rarely  found  in  a follilized 
ilate.  Shells,  and  various  exuviae,  of  the  vermes  clafs,  are 
moil  commonly  found  in  the  llrata  immediately  repofmg  on, 
or  following  trafts  of  granite,  gneifs,  and  the  other  rocks, 
ill  which  extraneous  fofiils  are  never  imbedded.  Strata  con- 
taining the  remains  of  fiih  and  marine  fliells,  &c.  mixed 
foinetimes  with  the  parts  of  amphibious  animals  and  plants  ; 
pr  thofe  in  which  vegetables  only  occur,  generally  fucceed, 
or  reft  on  the  trafts,  in  which  the  exuviae  ol  vermes  alone  are 
found.  The  remains  of  land-animals,  particularly  of  the 
clafs  mammalia,  rarely  occur  in  regular  llrata.  Animal  re- 
liquiae, particularly  the  marine,  are  moil  common  in  cal- 
careous llrata  ; whereas  vegetable  reliquiae  frequently  oc- 
cupy argillaceous  beds,  efpecially  thofe  produdlive  of 
coal. 

The  phenomena  peculiar  to  petrifadlions  are  as  follow ; 
petrifadlions  are  generally  confined  to  mountains,  or  other 
elevated  fituations,  where  the  more  ancient  of  the  fecondary 
llrata  are  prefented  to  our  view  ; they  are  ufually  incor- 
porated in  the  earths  and  Hones,  of  which  thefe  llrata  con- 
lift,  forming,  as  it  were,  a part  in  the  original  fabric  of  the 
globe  ; no  particular  petrifadlion  is  confined  wholly  to  one 
kind,  or  fpecies  of  Hones  ; the  fubilance,  which  forms  the 
petrifaction,  is  frequently  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  furround- 
ing rock  ; when  it  differs,  it  is  found  to  confill  of  mineral 
matter,  with  a finer  texture  or  grain  than  that  of  the  matrix. 
A petrifaction  often  confifts  of  feveral  diftinCt  minerals  : 
thus  chalk  and  flint  often  form  feparate  parts  of  an  echintte  ; 
and  in  Derbylhire,  chert,  calcareous  fpar,  bitumen,  and 
quartz,  are  frequently  incorporated  together  in  the  fame 
fhell. 

The  common  conftituent  fubftances  of  petrifaCtions  are 
earths  and  Hones  of  the  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or  filiceous 
clafs.  Animal  petrifaCtions  are  lefs  common,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  locomotive  power  which  the  originals  pof- 
iefled. 

Shells  and  zoophytes  abound  in  petrifaCtions  : fifli  and 
infeCts  without  wings  are  more  rare.  The  petrified  remains 
of  mammalia  are  ftill  lefs  frequent ; and  winged  infeCts  and 
birds  have  perhaps  never  been  found  in  this  Hate. 

The  vegetable  petrifaCtions  moll  common  are  fuch  as  bear 
the  form  of  plants,  growing  in  moift  and  boggy  grounds. 
The  petrifactions  hitherto  recognized,  however,  as  bearing 
the  forms  of  plants  or  animals,  known  to  exift  at  prefent, 
are  very  few,  compared  with  thofe,  the  living  fpecies  of 
which  have  not  been  difcovered. 

A petrifaction  feldom,  if  ever,  exhibits  a complete 
change,  or  fubftitution  of  mineral  for  organic  matter  ; more 
or  lefs  of  the  original  animal  or  vegetable  fubilance  being 
generally  prefent,  and  difcoverable  either  in  the  external  or 
internal  parts  of  the  fofiil.  In  petrified  Ihells  and  corals, 
the  original  calcareous  matter  is  frequently  feen  covering  the 


furface,  or  remaining  in  fmall  portions  in  the  internal  parts, 
and  is  readily  diilinguilhed,  although  the  fubllituted  mine- 
ral, forming  the  principal  portion  of  the  foilil,  be  alfo  cal- 
careous. 

The  petrifying  procefs  is  carried  on,  in  fome  waters,  at 
this  day,  ol  which  we  have  a linking  inftance  at  Matlock  ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  formation  of  petrified 
wood,  or  woodftone.  PetrifaCtions  rarely  exift  in  veins. 

The  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  Gonfervata  are  as  follow  ; 
they  are  for  the  moll  part  found  in  lo  .v  or  flat  traCts,  where 
the  llrata  are  evidently  of  modern  forniation.  They  are 
alfo  found  in  the  caves  and  filfures  which  pervade  the  more 
ancient  mountain  llrata,  but  are  rarely  incorporated  in  the 
Hone,  or  other  fubilance  o'!  which  fuch  llrata  confill : they 
occur  alfo  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  in  moft  fituations  where 
mineral  or  other  matter  is  daily  accumulating  : they  are 
found  in  all  Hates,  between  that  in  which  aCtual  decay  takes 
place,  and  that  in  which  farther  decay  is  prevented,  either 
by  a new  combination  in  the  remaining  principles,  by  an  i.m- 
pregnation  with  mineral  particles,  or  by  fome  other  natural 
procefs  incident  to  thefe  bodies.  The  animal  conlervata 
moft  common  are  fuch  remains  as  are  moft  rare  in  the  petri- 
fied Hate,  fuch  as  the  bones  of  mammalia  and  fifti,  and 
fhells  of  the  fame  genera  as  thofe  found  in  the  neighbouring 
feas.  The  moft  common  vegetable  confervata  are  wood, 
and  other  parts  of  trees  : they  are  more  frequently  referrible 
to  plants  and  animals  now  exifting  than  the  petrificata,  and 
they  are  not  uncommon  in  mineral  veins. 

The  origin  of  extraneous  foffils  is  ffiewn  by  the  attendant 
phenomena.  The  confervata  cannot  be  faid  to  originate 
from,  fince  they  really  are  the  remains  of,  plants  and  ani- 
mals, introduced,  by  different  procefles  of  nature,  into  the 
mineral  kingdom  : but  petrifafta  owe  their  form  to  or- 

ganized bodies  ; they  derive  their  fubilance  generally  from 
minerals. 

It  is  inferred  by  Mr.  Martin,  that  the  introdudlion  of 
extraneous  bodies  into  the  mineral  kingdom  has  been  effe£led 
in  various  modes,  and  at  various  periods,  during  a fucceflioH 
of  ages  ; but  with  refpedl  to  thofe  from  which  the  petri- 
fafta  derive  their  form,  chiefly  while  the  fuperficial  parts  of 
the  globe  were  in  their  primeval  liquid  Hate,  and  the  ocean 
far  above  its  prefent  level.  He  therefore  confiders  the 
periods  at  which,  and  the  agency  by  which,  the  depofition  of 
organic  bodies  has  been  effefted  in  the  mineral  regions. 

The  periods  of  introdudlion,  he  fays,  may  be  reduced  to 
three ; the  commencing  with  the  exiftence  of  marine 
animals,  and  ending  with  the  formation  of  plants.  During 
this  period,  the  moll  ancient  of  the  fecondary  tradls  were 
formed,  and  the  remains  of  the  zoophytes  and  ftiell-fiffi,  the 
only  animals  apparently  then  exifting,  enveloped  in  the  fub- 
ilance of  the  llrata. 

The  feccmd,  commencing  with  the  formation  of  plants, 
and  an  increafe  of  thofe  animals  which  are  peculiai'  to  the 
ocean  ; ending  with  the  time  at  which  the  ocean,  after  a 
gradual  fubfidence  through  feveral  ages,  firft  attained  its 
prefent  level.  During  this  period  our  author  fuppofed  the 
lefs  ancient  and  fome  modern  trafts  were  formed,  and  the 
remains  of  plants  and  fiffi,  as  well  as  fhells,  and  other  relics 
ol  the  vermes,  added  to  the  fofiil  world ; and  he  adds, 
“ Towards  the  middle  of  this  period,  it  is  probable  the 
mammalia  and  other  land  animals  were  either  created,  or 
confidcrably  increafed  in  number,  as  their  remains  are  found, 
though  very  fparingly,  in  fome  modern  ftrata,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  depofited  juft  before  the  fea  had  finally  retired  to 
its  prefent  limits.” 

'?\\^  third  period  commences  wdth  the  redudlion  of  the 
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ocean  to  its  now  aftual  level,  and  continues  to  the  prefent 
time.  Throughout  this  period,  modern  and  very  recent^ 
trafls  of  alluvial  and  other  ftrata  have  been  depofited,  and 
various  extraneous  fofhls,  particularly  the  remains  of  mam- 
malia, introduced  into  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  agent,  according  to  Mr.  Martin,  by  which  the  intro- 
dudbion  of  extraneous  foffils  into  mineral  ftrata  has  been 
chiefly  brought  about,  is  water  ; that  is,  of  the  ocean,  of 
ancient  lakes  and  inland  feas,  of  rivers,  local  inundations, 
and  perhaps  the  general  deluge. 

To  the  agency  of  the  ocean,  in  a primary  ftate,  is  to  be 
referred  all  depofits  of  fea-ihells,  and  other  marine  bodies 
found  in  ftrata,  which  do  not  alternate  with  ftrata,  holding 
the  remains  of  fifli  or  plants.  To  the  fame  agent,  during 
the  fecond  period,  are  to  be  afcribed  all  other  accumula- 
tions of  organic  bodies,  in  which  marine  remains  make  a 
conflderable  part,  and  which  are  depofited  in  regular  deter- 
minate beds  of  ilone,  &c.  “ Sea-fhells  and  other  marine 

bodies,”  fays  Mr.  Martin,  “ poflefiing  but  a fmall  degree 
of  locomotive  power,  evidently  have  been  generated,  have 
lived  and  died,  in  the  fame  accumulated  heaps  which  their 
remains  now  exhibit.  Thefe,  apparently,  in  fome  inftances, 
have  been  gradually  entombed  in  matter,  precipitated  from 
an  immeiim  body  of  watef,  flowly  without  alteration, 
througli  an  unknown  length  of  time,  and  hence  forming 
ftrata  of  great  thicknels.  In  other  tradfs,  marine  bodies  of 
the  vermes  clafs  have  been  more  quickly  enveloped.  The 
matter  of  the  depofltion,  having  been  repeatedly  changed, 
forms,  in  fuch  cafes,  only  thin,  lucceflive  ftrata  of  various 
kinds  of  earths  and  ftones,  alternating  with  each  other. 
Fifli,  &.C.  endued  with  a great  degree  of  locomotive  power, 
have  probably  been  arrefted  in  their  courfe,  and  inftantly 
killed,  by  fome  fudden  diffufion  of  matter  inimical  to  animal 
life.”  Some  perfons  have  thought  this  to  have  been  ef- 
fected by  fub-marine  volcanic  eruptions. 

“ Where  vegetable  foffils,  whofe  originals  grew  on  dry 
land,  are  found  mixed  with  Inarine  ffiells,  in  deep  and  re- 
gularly difpofed  beds,  it  is  obvious  that  a tranfportation  of 
vegetable  bodies  from  the  land  to  the  fea  muft  have  taken 
place.  In  fuch  inftances,  it  appears  probable  that  plants 
and  wood,  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  would  remain 
floating  for  a certain  length  of  time,  before  their  depofltion 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  could  be  accompliffied ; and  that 
this,  at  laft,  muft  have  been  effeCIed  by  a gradual  attach- 
ment of  mineral  particles,  fuch  as  the  fea  then  abounded 
with,  to  the  furface  of  thefe  floating  leaves,  ftems,  &c.  ; 
thus  inducing  in  each  individual  that  degree  of  fpeciflc  gra- 
vity neceffary  for  its  fubfldence,  and  flnal  depofltion,  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.” 

The  depofltion  of  vegetable  matter,  &c.  in  inland  feas, 
would  be  carried  on,  for  a certain  length  of  time,  under  the 
fame  procefles  as  thofe  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
ocean.  The  influence  of  rivers,  currents,  &c.  in  the  im- 
mediate depofltion  of  organic  remains  among  mineral  matter, 
is  only  to  be  traced  in  thofe  accumulations  of  fand,  gravel, 
clay,  &c.  To  local  inundations  are  to  be  referred  moft 
fuperflcial  accumulations  of  organic  foffils,  not  depofited  in 
regular  ftrata,  and  which  are  not  immediately  connedted 
with  the  courfe  of  ftill  exifting  rivers.  Partial  inundations 
of  frefh  waters  appear,  in  many  inftances,  to  have  occafloned 
the  depoflts  of  animal  bones,  fo  frequent  in  the  loofe  earth 
or  foil  of  thofe  alluvial  trafts,  which  have  not  originated 
from  the  deeper,  but  more  contradfed  influence  of  rivers 
and  currents.  To  fudden  inundations  may  be  perhaps 
afcribed  the  deftruftion,  at  leaft,  of  thofe  animals,  whofe 
bones  are  found  in  clefts  and  chafms  of  ancient  ftrata.  To 


the  agency  of  the  general  deluge  are  to  be  referred  the  fu^ 
perficial  depofltions  of  marine  and  other  remains  mixed 
with  each  other,  and  lodged  in  cavities,  &c.  at  heights  to 
which  no  partial  inundation  of  the  fea  could  reach. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  a note,  p.  36,  fays,  “ it  perhaps  may  be 
doubted,  if  any  depofltion  of  organic  bodies  has  ever  yet 
occurred,  unequivocally  demonftrative  of  a general  flood. 
The  ffiells  found  in  Peru,  on  a mountain  conflderably  higher 
than  any  affording  fimilar  remains  in  Europe,  appear  to  have 
been  perfedf  petrifaftions,  included  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
ftone  of  which  the  mountain  conflfts  : of  courfe,  they  prove 
the  fubmarine  formation  of  the  rock  in  queftion,  but  not 
that  its  contents  have  been  elevated  to  their  prefent  fltuation 
by  the  deluge.  Even  loofe  or  unconfolidated  depoflts  of 
marine  remains,  fometimes  found,  according  to  Pallas,  in 
tile  more  external  flfiures  and  veins  of  lofty  primary  rocks, 
in  which  extraneous  foflils  do  not  occur  as  integrant  parts, 
are  no  certain  proof  of  this  event.  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  fecondary  ftrata  have  originally  covered  many  elevated 
tradfs,  where  there  is  at  prefent  no  appearance  of  fuch 
formation  : and  that  extraneous  foflils,  formerly  imbedded 
in  thefe  fecondary  ftrata,  will  remain  in  a very  complete 
ftate  of  prefervation,  long  after  their  original  matrix  has 
been  deftroyed,  is  indeed  a fadf  fufficiently  iilullrated  by  the 
loofe  reliquia  fo  abundant  in  the  common  foil  of  fome 
countries,  and  which  have  been  liberated  undoubtedly  by 
the  wafte  and  decay  of  their  native  rock.  When,  however, 
the  remains  of  marine  and  of  land  animals  occur  together, 
in  fuperflcial  accumulations,  they  certainly  exhibit  a lefs 
ambiguous  evidence  of  the  deluge  ; yet  not  altogether  a de- 
ciflve  one,  except  both  kinds  of  reliquia  are  found  in  a 
limilar  ftate  of  prefervation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ffiells 
are  petrified,  and  the  bones  are  in  nearly  a recent  or  un- 
mineralized condition,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  not  ori- 
ginally introduced  into  the  foflil  kingdom  at  the  fame 
period  ; and  hence  the  fupport  which  the  prefence  of  marine 
objedfs  gives  to  the  conclufion,  that  fuch  depofits  are  truly 
diluvian,  is  done  away  with.”  Mr.  Martin  adds,  “ It  muft 
not  be  inferred,  that  we  wiflt  to  eftabliffi  a diffielief  of  the 
general  deluge.  The  exiftence  of  that  event  is  confirmed 
by  authority  far  above  the  evidence  of  geological  fadfs. 
But  in  tlie  prefent  ftudy,  it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  the 
too  common  error  of  afcribing  effedts  to  caufes,  inadequate 
to  their  produdfion.” 

Before  we  come  to  treat  of  the  genera  included  under 
this  clafs  of  mineralogy,  we  may  obferve  that  Mr.  Parkin- 
fon,  and  fome  other  modern  writers,  have  difcuffed  the 
fubjedl  under  the  general  term  orydtology.  We  have,  in 
the  article  Fossils,  given  our  reafons  for  maintaining  the 
older  term  ; and  we  may  add,  that  as  the  more  modern  one 
comes  from  the  Greek  o^va-s-te,  to  dig,  and  Aoyo?,  a d'lfcourfe, 
or  treatife,  it  does  not  neceliarily  lead  the  reader  to  petrifac- 
tions, but  to  any  other  fubftances  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  V/e,  however,  take  plealure  in  referring  to  Mr. 
Parkinfon’s  work,  entitled  “ Organic  Idemains  of  a former 
World,”  in  which  our  readers  will  find  abundance  of  im- 
portant and  intereftmg  matter,  rlis  conclufions  are,  that 
it  appears  obvious,  from  what  has  adtually  been  difcovered, 
that  a conflderable  number  of  fpecies,  kinds,  and  perhaps 
orders  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  materials,  have 
been  loft  for  ages,  and  confequently  that  the  general  ftate 
and  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  undergone  fome  very  re- 
mote and  very  conflderable  change  ; and  it  muft  be  equally 
obvious,  that  fuch  change  mnft  have  been  produced  by 
fome  fuch  event  as  the  deluge  deicribed  in  the  Old  Telia- 
ment ; the  book  of  nature  thus  bearing  ample  evidence  to 
4 the 
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the  truth  of  the  book  of  revelation.  Nothing,  he  adds,  is 
clearer  than  judging  from  the  general  nature  of  the  foffil 
materials  of  the  antediluvian  world  which  have  reached  us, 
or  at  leaft  are  known  to  have  reached  us,  that  the  poh- 
diluvian  world  has  a very  high  comparative  advantage,  is 
aftually  richer,  and  to  a confiderable  extent,  in  valuable 
produftions,  and  is  much  more  fitted  for  the  neceffaries,  and 
even  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  Hence,  inde- 
pendently of  the  accomplifhment  of  any  other  important 
purpofe,  by  the  revolution  of  a former  world,  one  grand 
objefl  appears  to  have  been  attained,  vl-z.  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  feeming  ruin,  as  produced  the  regeneration  of  a 
w'orld  ftored,  in  its'  deepeft  recefl'es,  with  fubftances  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  comfort  of  man  ; to  tempt  him  to 
the  exercife  of  his  innate  powers,  to  furniih  him  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  his  dominion  over  the  animals  around 
him,  and  even  to  urge  him  to  a change  from  the  favage  to 
the  civilized  date.  Another  world  rifes  from  the  over- 
whelming flood,  compofed  of  the  fragments  of  the  former, 
which  appear  to  be  blended  together  in  an  apparently  dif- 
ordered  and  incongruous  mafs.  But  after  the  lapfe  of  a 
fmall  period  of  time,  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  newly- 
formed  world  are  difcovered  to  be  arranged  according  to 
thofe  wife  laws  which  the  great  Creator  had  decreed  from 
the  beginning.  The  furface  again  teems  with  animal  and 
vegetable  life ; and  the  frefli  creation,  enriched  by  a melio- 
ration of  its  materials,,  obtains  an  increafe  both  in  its  flock 
of  utility  and  beauty. 

Genera. 

Anthropolithus.  The  human  body,  or  fome  of  its 
parts,  changed  into  a foflil  fubflance. 

Species. 

Totalis  ; the  whole  human  flceleton.  This,  according 
to  Gmelin,  was  found,  in  1785,  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  im- 
bedded in  a mafs  of  fulphuret  of  iron  or  pyrites,  and  con- 
verted into  a hard  flone.  Other  fpecimens  are  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  fome  mineral  waters  in  France,  and  near 
Freyburg  and  Saxony.  Mr.  Parkinfon,  however,  main- 
tains that  no  well-attefled  inflance  of  the  mineralized  re- 
mains of  man  is  known. 

Partialis  ; the  cranium,  or  other  bones.  Thefe  are 
faid  to  have  been  found  in  France,  at  no  great  diflance  from 
Rheims.  In  a cavern,  in  the  Mendip-hills  of  our  own 
country,  fome  luiman  bones  have  been  found  invefled  with 
flaladlite  ; but  they  feem  to  be  but  of  modern  exiflence. 

ZooLiTHUs.  The  body  of  fome  animal  of  the  order 
mammalia,  or  its  parts,  changed  into  a foflil  fubflance. 
Of  this  genera  there  are  enumerated  eight 

Species. 

Turcosa  ; the  teeth  ; hardifh,  and  of  a blueilh-green 
colour.  Thefe  have  been  found  in  the  copper  mines  of 
Cumberland,  in  Perfia,  Siberia,  Bohemia,  France,  Ger- 
many, &c.  and  are  held  in  great  eflimation  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eafl.  Their  colour  is  greenifh,  witli  a 
tinge  of  blue,  which,  after  long  expofure  to  the  air,  be- 
comes a dirty  yellow  brown  or  blackifh,  opaque,  hard,  ad- 
hering a little  to  the  tongue,  and  admitting  fome  degree 
of  polifli  and  luflre  ; their  colour  feems  to  be  acquired 
by  the  oxides  of  iron  or  copper. 

OsTEOLTiTius  ; the  bones  becoming  a calcareous  fub- 
ftance.  Thefe  have  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  converted  into  llmeflone. 

SiMiiE  ; the  entire  Ikeleton  of  an  ape,  found  in  the 


year  1733,  at  Henneburg,  near  Gluckfbrun  in  Germany, 
imbedded  in  bituminous  marie,  impregnated  with  copper. 

Elephantis  ; the  tufles,  grinders,  and  bones  of  the 
elephant,  found  in  various  bogs  of  England  and  Ireland. 
According  to  Mr.  Parkinfon,  much  remains  to  be  afeer- 
tained  with  refpeft  to  the  foflil  bones  of  the  elephant,  of 
which  confiderable  numbers  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  this  country  ; 
but  no  where  are  they  fo  abundant  as  in  Siberia.  In 
America  the  remains  of  an  unknown  fpecies  of  this  animal 
are  alfo  very  abundant.  For  the  exifling  fpecies,  fee  Ele- 
PiiA.s.  The  elephantine  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  Siberia,  have  been  fuppofed  to  belong  to  no  fpecies  now 
known,  for  though  the  teeth  are  formed  of  plates  difpofed 
parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  Afiatic  elephant,  thefe 
plates  are  faid  to  be  thinner,  and  confequently  more  nume- 
rous. The  remains  of  elephants  difcovered  in  this  country 
feem  to  be  referrible,  in  mofl  inflances,  to  the  Afiatic. 
With  regard  to  the  elephant,  whofe  remains  have  been  found 
in  America,  the  tooth  of  which  differs  eflentially  from  ail 
known  foflil  or  recent  fpecies,  in  having  its  crown  cufpi- 
dated  and  covered  with  enamel,  there  exifts  at  prefent  every 
reafon  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  a fpecies  now  extindf.  The 
general  opinion  was,  that  this  animal  was  carnivorous, 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  afl'ertion,  that  the  flomach 
of  one  of  thefe  animals  has  been  found  filled  with  vegetable 
matter.  An  animal  of  this  kind,  with  its  flefh,  flein,  and  hair, 
has  been  lately  found  in  Siberia. 

Cervi  ; the  Ikeleton,  horns,  or  feparate  bones  of  the 
flag.  Thefe  are  found  frequently  buried  in  the  ground 
in  lome  mountains  in  England  and  Ireland,  efpecially  the 
horns  of  the  moofe  deer  ; and  alfo  in  the  mountains  near 
Baruth  in  Silefia,  fometimes  the  whole  llceleton,  and  fome- 
times  parts  only.  In  Ireland  there  have  been  found  the 
remains  of  deer,  of  a fize  far  exceeding  any  now  known  ; 
and  in  Scotland  the  remains  of  an  elk,  as  well  as  thofe  of  an 
enormous  animal  of  the  ox  kind,  but  larger  than  even  the 
urus. 

Rosmari  ; the  head  of  the  morfe  (fee  Trichecus)  ; 
Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bononia  in  Italy. 

Bovis  ; the  Ikeleton  of  the  ox,  found  about  a century 
and  a half  ago  between  Querfurt  and  Gutterfladt  in 
Saxony.  See  Cervi,  above. 

SoRiciS  ; the  Ikeleton  of  the  flirew  ; found  in  Bohemia, 
buried  in  fchiflus.  See  Sorex. 

Before  we  quit  this  genus,  we  may  obferve,  that  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe  remains  of  large  animals  have  been  found ; 
and  in  both  North  and  South  America,  the  reliquiae  of 
enormous  unknown  animals  have  been  difcovered.  Ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  from  the  Tanais  -to  the  continental 
angle  nearefl  to  America,  there  is  hardly  a river  in  this  im- 
menfe  fpace,  efpecially  in  the  plains,  upon  the  fhores,  or  in 
the  bed  of  which,  have  not  been  found  the  bones  of  elephants, 
and  of  other  animals  not  of  that  climate.  From  the  moun- 
tains by  which  Afia  is  bounded,  to  the  frozen  fhores  of  the 
ocean,  all  Siberia  is  filled  with  prodigious  bones.  The  befl 
fofill  ivory  is  found  in  countries  nearefl  to  the  ardtic  circle, 
as  well  as  in  the  eaflern  countries,  which  are  much  colder 
than  Europe,  under  the  fame  latitude  ; countries  in  which 
only  the  furface  of  the  ground  becomes  thawed  during  the 
fummer. 

The  number  of  bones  which  have  been  difcovered  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  very  confiderable,  not  only  in  Siberia,  but  in 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
St.  Fond  and  others,  they  are  all  of  a double-horned  fpecies, 
fimilar  to  the  rhinoceros  of  Africa.  It  is,  however,  fup- 
\ pofed 
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]^oied  that  the  rhinoceros,  which  correfponded  witli  all  the 
tofiil  remains,  was  the  rhinocei’os  ot  Sumatra. 

OrnitholithUvS.  The  body,  or  parts  of  a bird  changed 
into  a fofiil  lubllance.  Of  this  genus  there  are  three 

Species. 

Rostri  ; the  beak ; found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jena,  and  in  the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Switzerland, 
fometimes  perfetl,  fometimes  only  impreiTed  on  a fchillofe 
fwineftone. 

OssiUM  ; the  bones  of  birds  found  in  Silefia. 

Plumarum  ; the  feathers  of  birds,  which  are  found 
principally  at  Oeningen,  on  the  coniines  of  Switzerland, 
impreffed  on  a fchiliole  fwinellone.  Notwithllanding  this 
enumeration,  the  foifil  remains  of  birds  are  very  rarely  met 
with,  although,  as  Mr.  Parkinfon  fays,  they  are  frequently 
mentioned,  and  even  defcribed,  by  different  authors.  Fof- 
fils,  much  refembling  the  beaks  of  birds,  are  fometimes 
found,  but  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  parts  ot  fifhes.  Several 
of  thofe  fpecimens  which  have  been  fpoken  of,  as  petri- 
faidions  of  whole  birds,  and  of  their  nefts,  have  been  merely 
calcareous  incruftations  of  very  modern  formation.  Bones 
very  much  refembling  the  bones  of  birds  have  been  found 
in  the  calcareous  Hone  of  Oxfordlhire,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
France  and  of  Germany. 

Amphibiolithus.  The  body,  or  fome  part  of  an  am- 
phibious animal  changed  into  a fofiil  fubftance.  Of  this 
three  fpecies  are  mentioned. 

Species. 

Testudixis  ; the  Tortoife.  This  has  been  found  en- 
tire, or  in  parts,  fometimes  in  the  Hone  quarries  of  Oxford- 
fhire  ; in  a bed  of  fchift  in  Switzerland  ; on  St.  Peter’s- 
mountain  near  Maeflricht  in  Brabant  ; in  Malta  ; in 
Leipfic,  and  other  parts  of  Saxony. 

R-AN.^i ; the  toad  or  frog.  The  head  of  a frog  found 
in  a bed  of  fchift  in  Switzerland,  and  an  entire  petrified  toad 
in  a flaty  fwineftone  at  Oeningen. 

Crocodili  ; the  entire  fkeleton  of  a crocodile.  A 
fpecimen  of  this  was  found  near  Elfton  in  Gloucefterfhire, 
in  indurated  clay  ; and  others  near  Drax  in  Aquitain,  at 
the  depth  of  nearly  fifty  yards  under  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; 
near  Suhl  in  Henneburg,  and  near  Boll  in  Wirtemburg  in 
a flaty  Hone. 

The  fofiil  remains  of  amphibia,  fays  Mr.  Parkinfon,  are 
very  numerous,  and  fupply  us  with  ample  exercife  for  en- 
quiry and  admiration.  In  different  parts  of  England,  par- 
ticularly in  Somerfetfhire  and  Oevonfhire,  the  remains  of 
animals  apparently  of  the  Lacerta  genus  are  frequently 
found  ; but  are,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  really  dif- 
ferent from  any  animal  which  is  known  to  us.  A moft 
l)eautiful  fpecimen  of  part  of  the  jaw  of  the  fofiil  animal  of 
St.  Peter’s  mountain,  already  referred  to,  was  prefented  to 
the  Roy:d  fociety  by  profeflor  Camper,  and  is  now  depo- 
fited  in  the  Britifh  mufeum.  A fpecimen  of  the  head  of 
this  animal  has  been  alfo  obtained  from  the  fame  mountain 
by  Faujas  St.  Fond,  and  is  delineated  in  the  work  which  he 
has  given  the  world  defcriptive  of  the  fofiil  riches  of  that 
mountain.  The  plates  of  St.  Fond,  as  well  as  the  fpecimen 
of  profeflor  Camper,  fliew  that  thefe  are  the  remains  of  an 
enormous  animal,  different  from  any  at  prefent  known.  It 
muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  remains  of  crocodiles, 
apparently  of  the  fame  fpecies  which  now  exift,  have  alfo 
been  difcovered  ; part  of  the  head  of  the  Afiatic  crocodile 
was  found  in  very  good  prefervation  in  the  quarries  of  Alt- 
dorf.  6 


IcHTHYOLiTHUs.  The  body  or  parts  of  a fifh  changed 
into  a foflile  fubftance.  Of  this  genus  Gmelin  has  enume- 
rated four  fpecies,  befides  varieties,  but  inftead  of  parti- 
cularizing them  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  article  Ichthyo- 
LITE. 

Extomolitiius.  The  body,  or  fome  part  of  an  irife<ft, 
changed  into  a foifil  fubftance.  See  Entomolitiius. 

Species. 

Cancri  ; the  crab  or  fome  of  its  pai'ts.  Found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  moft  parts  of  the  globe, 
in  flate  or  foliated  limeltone,  either  entire  or  in  parts,  as  the 
fliell,  legs,  claws,  &c.  of  various  fpecies. 

Monoculi.  The  Monoculus  polyphemus,  found  near 
Solenhofen,  in  foliated  limellone. 

Paradoxus.  The  Onifcus  paradoxus,  found  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  in  various  kinds 
of  limellone,  and  indurated  clay  or  flate,  loofe  or  affixed, 
folitary  or  in  numbers,  entire  or  in  parts,  ftraight,  incurved, 
expanded  or  contradled  ; the  head  covered  with  a very  con- 
vex, roughifh,  often  three-parted  fliell,  femilunar  on  the 
fore  part,  grooved  its  whole  lengtli,  with  two  hemifpherical 
or  cylindrical,  three-lobed,  covered  with  a laminar  fliell,  con- 
fifting  of  verfatile  triarcuated  rings  ; the  tail  is  thin,  three- 
parted  by  three  tubercles. 

Infedls  of  the  fmaller  kinds  are  feldom  found  in  a foifil 
flate,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
llrufture,  preventing  their  prefervation.  The  one  which  is 
generally  found  in  the  moft  perfecf  condition  is  that  which 
is  commonly  denominated  the  Dudley  fofiil,  from  its  being 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Dudley  in  Worcefterfliire. 
Other  fpecies  of  this  have  been  found  in  Wales  and  Germany. 
From  the  imperfedl  flate  in  which  thefe  infefts  have  been 
found,  little  more,  perhaps,  can  be  faid  of  them,  except 
that  the  remains  which  have  been  examined  fliew  that  the  co- 
vering of  the  body  was  formed  by  three  feries  of  thick  cruf- 
taceous  fliells,  tranfverfely  difpofed  in  rows,  the  length  of  the 
body,  while  one  plate  ferved  to  give  a covering  to  the  head 
of  the  animal.  Other  remains  of  the  fmaller  infedls  have 
been  mentioned  by  different  authors,  but  few  or  none  ap- 
pear to  have  been  defcribed  as  agreeing  with  any  infect  now 
known  in  exiftence.  The  remains  of  lobfters  and  crabs  are 
frequently  found  in  the  ifles  of  Sheppey  and  Malta,  and  fome 
very  good  and  perfeft  fpecimens  were  difcovered  in  digging 
the  archway  at  Higl^ate  in  the  years  1812  and  13,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  compiler  of  this  article. 
The  remains  of  different  fpecies  of  thefe  animals  are  alfo 
found  in  a compreffed  flate  in  the  fchiftous  maffes  of  Pap- 
penheim  and  Oppenheim. 

FIelmintiiolitiius.  The  body,  or  parts  of  a crufta- 
ceous  worm,  or  fliell-fifli  changed  into  a foifil  fubftance. 

Species. 

Asteri.3;  ; the  ftar-fifli,  or  its  parts.  The  varieties  of 
this,  found  in  a fofiil  Hate,  are  as  follows. 

1.  Atterias  pappofa,  found  in  flaty  limellone  at  Pappen- 
heim. 

2.  A.  rubens,  found  in  St.  Peter’s  mountain  near  Maef- 
tricht. 

3.  A.  minuta,  found  in  chalk-pits  in  various  parts  of 
England  ; it  is  fmall,  of  a reddifli-white  colour  ; in  form  of 
a liar,  or  wheel  with  four  or  five  radii ; it  is  fomewhat  con- 
vex at  the  centre. 

4.  A.  glacialis,  found  in  France. 

5.  A.  reticulata,  found  in  France  near  Chaffois. 

6.  A.  aurantiaca. 


7.  A. 
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A.  equellrie,  in  the  fandfiones  in  Saxony. 

8.  A.  ophiara,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  in  marble,  and  with 
folitary  rays  in  a yellow  fhining  fandftone. 

9.  A.  peAinata,  at  Pappenheim,  in  flaty  limeftone. 

10.  A.  multiradiata,  near  Stutgard,  with  the  rays  ag- 
gregate. 

11.  A.  Caput  Medufo,  found  generally  in  mountains  of 
chalk,  limeftone  or  fandftone,  fometimes  the  mere  impreffions 
are  what  are  left. 

Eciiixi  ; the  Echinus  or  Sea  Hedgehog.  Divided  into 
two  fedfions,  viz.  A,  including  the  entire  animal  ; and  B, 
its  parts. 

Section  A. 

1.  Echinus  efculentus,  found  in  England,  Saxony,  Ger- 
many, &c.  in  chalk,  lime,  marie,  flint  or  agate. 

2.  E.  excavatus,  in  marble  at  Verona,  of  a yellow-grey 
colour. 

3.  E.  globulus,  in  England,  and  divers  parts  of  Ger- 
many, generally  calcareous,  rarely  in  flint. 

4.  E.  faxatilis,  in  limeftone  near  the  falt-pits  in  Upper 
Auftria. 

5.  E.  ovarius,  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  in 
chalk  and  lime-ftone  hills. 

6.  E.  diadema,  in  the  mountain  Raudberg  in  Switzer- 
land, and  at  Rottenburg  in  Weftphalia. 

7.  E.  circinatus. 

8.  E.  cidaris,  found  in  England,  Saxony,  Franconia, 
and  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  flint,  chalk,  or  marble. 

9.  E.  mamillatus,  in  Malta,  Switzerland,  on  the  lime- 
ftone mountain  Legerburg,  and  near  Bafteville  in  iron  ore. 

10.  E lucunter,  in  the  chalk-hills  of  England. 

1 1 E.  coronalis,  in  the  flint  and  chalk-hills  of  England. 

12.  E.  afterizans,  found  filled  with  cretaceous  matter, 
the  fliell  itfelf  being  converted  into  fpar. 

13.  E.  tefl'ellatus,  in  the  chalk-hills  of  Bafil. 

14.  E.  botryoides. 

15.  E.  finuatus,  in  the  chalk  and  limeftone  hills  of 
England. 

16.  E.  femiglobofus,  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Si- 
lelia  and  Switzerland. 

17.  E.  quinquelabiatus,  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of 
Switzerland. 

18.  E.  conoideus. 

19.  E.  albo-galerus,  and  the  next,  are  found  in  the  chalk- 
hills  of  England,  and  in  marble  in  Lower  Saxony. 

20.  E.  depreflus. 

21.  E.  vulgaris,  found  abundantly  in  calcareous  hills,  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Silefia. 

22.  E.  quadrifafciatus. 

23.  E.  fexfafciatus. 

24.  E.  fubuculus. 

25.  E.  fcutatus,  in  the  chalk-hills  of  England  and 
Denmark. 

26.  E.  ovatus. 

27.  E.  puftulofus,  in  the  chalk-hills  of  England,  and  in 
the  marble  rocks  of  Germany. 

28.  E.  quadriradiatus,  in  the  coarfe  marble  ofHolftein. 

29.  E.  minor. 

30.  E.  dubius. 

31.  E.  rofaceus,  found  in  the  mountains  af  Languedoc. 

32.  E.  altus. 

33.  E.  orbiculatus,  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland 

34.  E.  fubrotundus. 

35.  E.  corollatus. 


36.  E.  orbiculus,  in  Venice  ; near  Brandenburg  in  Weft- 
pJuilia,  and  ih  Languedoc. 

37.  E.  placenta,  in  Malta. 

38.  E.  cor-anguinum,  in  tlie  chalk-hills  of  England,  and 
coarfe  marble  rocks  of  Germany. 

39.  E.  lacunolus. 

40.  E.  radiatus. 

41.  E.  complanatus,  in  the  limeftone  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

42.  E.  fubglobulus,  in  the  chalk-hills  of  England,  and 
the  marble  of  Switzerland. 

43.  E.  oananchytis. 

44.  E.  bicordatus,  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

45.  E.  carinatus,  found  in  Norway. 

46.  E.  fpatagus,  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  chalk- 
hills  of  England,  near  Maeftricht,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

47.  E.  briffoides. 

48.  E.  ovalis,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

49.  E.  pyriformis. 

50.  E.  lapis  cancri. 

51.  E.  patellaris. 

Seftion  B.  The  Parts. 

This  feAion  includes  fpecimens,  i.  Of  the  fpines,  deno- 
minated Jew’s-ftone,  of  which  there  are  nine  varieties  that 
do  not  require  particular  notice  ; 2.  Of  the  knobs  ; 3.  Of 
the  feparate  compartments  of  the  (hell ; and  4.  Of  the  teeth 
of  the  (hell,  which  laft  are  found  abundantly  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  various  other  parts  of  the  globe  ; the  fpines  are 
Ihorter  or  longer,  fmooth,  ftriated  or  ftudded. 

Chiton,  found  near  Creazzo,  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories. 

Lepadis,  or  Acorn-lhell.  i.  L.  balanus  is  found  in 
Piedmont,  in  fandftone  ; in  Malta,  Languedoc,  and  near 
Drefden  in  Saxony.  2.  L.  balanoides.  3.  L.  tintinna- 
bulum.  4.  L.  mitella  : thefe  three  laft  are  all  found  in  Pied- 
mont, either  in  fandftone  or  marble.  Mr.  Parkinfon  lays, 
although  feveral  fpecies  of  the  Lepas  have  been  found  in  a 
• mineralized  date,  they  are  by  no  means  frequent  follils. 
The  L.  anferifera  is  faid  to  have  been  found  folTil,  and  fo 
has  the  L.  diadema  ; thefe  muft,  however,  be  exceedingly 
rare  foflils. 

PiiOLADis.  The  Pholas  in  a foflil  ftate  is  by  no  means 
common  ; but  the  P.  crifpata  has  been  found  among  the 
Harwich  foffils  ; others  have  been  difeovered  in  Piedmont, 
generally  imbedded  in  filica  or  limeftone. 

Mya.  This  is  found  in  a foflil  ftate  in  England,  Arabia, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent.  The  Mya  pi8orum  (which  fee)  is  de- 
feribed  by  Solander  as  exifting  among  our  Kamplhire  foflils ; 
a foflil  mya  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length  is  found  in  the 
rocks  near  Bognor. 

SoLENiTES.  The  Solen  in  a foihl  ftate  is  found  in  Arabia, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and  other  parts 
of  the  European  continent.  Remains  of  the  S.  filiqua,  and 
of  the  S.  ends,  have  been  found  at  Harwich  ; and  a fmall 
foflTil  (hell,  named  by  Solander  S.  ficus,  has  been  found  be- 
tween Lymington  and  Chriftchurch. 

Tellinites.  The  Tellinais  found  foflil  in  Glocefterfliire, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Bohemia,  Auftria,  &c.  in  clay  or  lime- 
ftone. The  varieties  are,  i.  T.  lingua  felis,  in  the  limeftone 
mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Wirtemberg.  2.  T.  roftrata, 
at  or  near  Ball  in  Wirtemberg,  in  calcareous  earth.  3.  T. 
donacina,  near  Herbipolis,  in  limeftone. 

Bucardites.  The  Cardium,  or  cockle,  found  in  a foflil 

ftate 
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ftate  in  the  clay-pits  at  Richmond  in  Surry  ; at  Sherborne 
in  Glocefterfhire  ; in  the  cliffs  at  Harwich  ; on  Shooter’s 
Hill,  and  in  vail  maffes  of  gi'ey  limeftone  in  the  county  of 
Cork ; in  Germany,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Auftria,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent. 

Mactr^.  This  is  found  in  the  foflil  ftate  in  Piedmont, 
about  Verona  in  Italy,  in  England  and  Germany,  generally 
calcareous. 

Donacites.  The  Donax  fcortum  and  D.  irus  are  found 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Veneris.  Different  fpecies  of  the  Venus  are  found  in 
this  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  V.  paphia  is 
met  with  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Spondyli.  The  Spondylus  gsedaropus  is  found  in  Ame- 
rica, Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  the  S.  regius  in  marble, 
near  the  fait  fprings  in  Upper  Auftria. 

CiiAMiTES.  Of  the  Chama  eight  fpecies  are  found  in  a 
foflil  ftate  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

Arc.E.  The  Area  is  found  in  the  cliffs  at  Harwich,  and 
various  parts  of  Glocefterfhire  and  Oxfordfhire,  and  likewife 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

OsTRE-E.  The  Oyfter,  or  fcallop-fhell,  is  found  foflil  in 
different  counties  of  England,  as  Glocefterfhire,  Berkfliire, 
Oxfordfhire  ; alfo  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  moft  countries 
of  Europe,  in  chalk,  flint,  marble,  clay,  fandftone,  &c. 

Seftion  A.  Scallops. 

1.  Oftrea  radiata,  is  found  near  Witney  and  Gravefend, 
and  in  Germany. 

2.  O.  maxima,  in  the  Venetian  territories,  Malta,  Hun- 
gary, and  divers  parts  of  Germany. 

3.  O.  jacobaea,  in  Piedmont  and  Germany. 

4.  O.  ziczac,  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 

5.  O.  minuta,  in  Auftria,  near  Brunn,  and  near  Libo- 
chowitz  in  Bohemia. 

6.  O.  ftriata,  near  Querfurt  in  Saxony,  and  in  Hun- 

7.  O.  pleuronedles,  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 

8.  O.  pallium,  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany. 

9.  O.  nodofa,  in  Alface. 

10.  O.  pufio,  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Bohemia. 

11.  O.  glabra,  in  Germany  and  Bavaria. 

12.  O.  fafeiata,  found  near  Odolca,  in  Bohemia 

13.  O.  lima,  found  near  Ariftorf,  in  Switzerland. 

Sedlion  B.  Oyfters. 

The  O.  diluviana,  O folium,  and  O.  edulis,  are  found  in 
moft  parts  of  the  globe. 

Anomites.  No  bivalve  exifts  as  a foflil  in  fuch  prodi- 
gious number  as  the  Anomia.  Thefe  fhells  are  charafterifed 
by  the  beak  of  the  larger  or  under  valve,  which  is  per- 
forated, being  greatly  produced,  rifing  or  curving  over  the 
beak  of  the  fmaller  or  upper  valve.  Twenty-one  of  thefe 
fpecies  of  fhells  are  mentioned  by  Gmelin,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing feem  moft  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  A.  gr^’phus,  found  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  &c.  in  gravel  or  clay-pits,  fometimes  with 
both  fhells  joined. 

2.  A.  lacunofa  is  one  of  the  moft  abundant  of  thefe 
fpecies.  They  are  found  in  confiderable  numbers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in  Lincolnfhire, 
Warwickfhire,  and  Gloucefterfhire. 

3.  A.  terrebratula,  found  fixed  or  detached,  in  lime  or 
flint,  and  fometimes  filled  with  fpar,  near  Witney  in  Ox- 
fordfhire, and  alfo  at  Gravefend } likewife  in  Germany, 


Saxony,  Bohemia,  Auftria,  and  moft  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Mytilites  ; the  Mytilus  or  Mufcle-fhell.  Several 
fpecies  of  this  are  known  foflils,  fome  of  wdiich  approach 
very  nearly  to  thole  which  are  recent,  and  one  in  particular 
appears  to  differ  very  little  from  the  M.  modiolus,  which  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  fixed  and  marmoreous. 
The  other  principal  ones  are  ; 

1.  Mytilus  crifli-galli,  found  in  Malta,  Normandy,  Swit- 
zerland, Germany.  It  is  fometimes  very  large,  and  gene- 
rally marmoreous. 

2.  M.  frons  ; found  in  Chriftianftadt  in  Sweden,  in  Bel- 
gium, Normandy,  and  Malta,  in  marble,  fand,  or  flint. 

3.  M.  margaritiferus ; this  is  found  near  Ariftorf,  in 
Switzerland ; admitting  a beautiful  polifh,  and  exhibiting 
the  moft  fplendid  iridefeent  colours,  according  to  its  pofition 
in  the  light. 

4.  M.  edulis  ; found  in  Piedmont,  and  very  many  parts 
of  Germany,  generally  fixed  and  calcareous,  fometimes  fer- 
ruginous, or  in  fand-ftone. 

PiNNiTEs  ; the  Pinna.  This  alfo  is  found  in  a foflil  ftate 
in  Piedmont,  near  Ariftorf  in  Switzerland,  in  Franconia, 
and  near  Drefden  in  Saxony. 

Nautilites  ; the  Nautilus.  Specimens  of  this,  in  the 
foflil  ftate,  are  very  frequent.  They  have  been  found  in 
feveral  pai'ts  of  our  own  ifland : fome  fine  fpecimens  have 
been  met  with  at  Lime  in  Dorfetfhire,  in  different  parts  of 
Wiltfhire,  and  at  Whitby  in  Yorkfhire.  The  fineft  fpeci- 
mens are  thought  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
and  in  the  ifle  of  Sheppey  in  Kent.  In  digging  for  the 
Highgate  archway,  a number  of  very  beautiful  fpecimens 
were  difeovered,  fome  exceedingly  large,  and  ftill  retaining 
a refplendent  pearly  fliell,  highly  decorated  with  pyrites  ; 
of  which  one  is  in  poffefiion  of  the  compiler  of  the  prefent 
article. 

The  fliell  with  the  outer  whorl  much  larger  than  the 
others  is  common  in  Northamptonfliire,  Kent,  Sheppey,  and 
other  parts  of  England  ; alfo  in  many  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  generally  marmoreous,  fometimes  pyritaceous, 
or  filiceous. 

That  with  the  circumference  rounded  and  knotty,  and 
the  grooves  tranfverfe  and  flexuous,  is  met  with  in  almoft. 
every  part  of  the  globe,  in  marble,  limeftone,  clay,  marie, 
fwineftone,  hornltone,  agate,  flint,  &c.  from  the  fize  of  a 
fixpence  to  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  chambers 
are  often  filled  wfith  cryftals  of  various  kinds. 

The  N.  belemnita  is  found  abundantly  in  many  parts  of 
England,  particularly  in  Glocefterfhire  and  Oxfordfhire, 
and  in  moft  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  They  are  more 
or  lefs  opaque  or  tranfparent,  ftraight  or  a httle  bowed, 
cylindrical,  conic,  more  or  lefs  clavate,  fufiform,  a little 
compreffed,  pointed  or  rather  obtufe,  with  a groove  or  two 
towards  the  tip  ; internally  hollow  or  filled  up,  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  eight  inches  long ; the  colour  is 
whitifti,  amber,  grey,  brownifh,  or  blackifh.  They  are 
often  inclofed  in,  or  adhere  to  other  ftones,  and  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  crufts  encircling  each  other,  and  are  moft 
frequent  in  chalk,  gravel,  or  clay.  When  burnt,  or  feraped 
with  a knife,  they  give  out  an  odour  like  rafped  horn. 
Common  people  have  3 notion  that  they  are  to  be  found 
after  a thunder-ftorm. 

Coni.  The  Conus  is^to  be  met  with  in  Piedmont,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Tranfylvania ; and  commonly  it  has  a marble 
nucleus. 

PoHCELLANiTES.  The  Cypraea,  or  cowrie,  found  mar- 
moreous in  Piedmont  and  Auftria. 

Bullites, 
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BullitEs.  The-  Bulla,  near  Northberg  in  Germany. 
Cylindrites.  The  Voluta  has  generally  a marble  nu- 
cleus, in  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  near  Verona,  m Auftria, 
Saxony,  and  Germany. 

Buccini;  the  Buccinum  or  Whelk.  0_i  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  this,  the  angular  or  B.  bezoar  is  found  on  the 
hills  near  Hampton  in  this  country,  in  Switzerland,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Germany. 

Strombi.  The  Strombus  chiragi-a  is  found  near  Ueden- 
burg  in  Hungary.  S.  lucifer  with  a long  fpire,  near  the 

warm  bath  in  Wirtemburg. 

Muricis.  Several  fpecies  of  the  Murex  or  whelk  is 
found  foffil ; the  M.  granulatus  is  met  with  in  Italy  and 
Auftria.  It  is  marmoreous,  or  filled  with  fandftone. 

Trochilites.  The  Turbo  is  found  in  various  fp'ecies, 
in  divers  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Turbo  littoreus  in  Switzerland,  and  many  parts  ot 
Germany,  fometimes  filled  with  fpar,  or  covered  with  ar- 

borefcent  figures.  , ■ i • i.  i 

Of  the  Cmcellate  tribe,  the  T.  ftnatulus  with  an  elon- 
gated fpire  IS  met  with  in  England,  Erance,  Switzerland, 
and  various  parts  of  Germany,  aggregate  and  fixed,  gene- 
rally in  marble,  flint,  calcedon  or  fandftone,  and  fometimes 

filled  with  fpar.  . • • c • u 

Helicis.  The  Helix  or  fnail-lhell  is  met  with  in  the 
foflil  ftate,  either  fattened,  in  various  parts  of  England, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  &c.  detached  or  fixed, 
folitary  or  gregarious,  or  mixed,  in  marble,  flint,  or  ftmd- 
ftone  ; or  rounded,  near  Verona,  in  the  Venetian  territories, 
in  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Germany;  or  ovate,  in 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  in  marble  or 

fandftone.  . . ^ , • -n.-  , o • 

Neritites*  The  NeritB.  is  lound.  in  Piedmont}  o\^ltze^- 

land,  Carinthia,  Auftria,  Germany,  &c.  and  generally  in 

limeftone.  . , . „ , 

Auricularis.  The  Hahotus,  or  fea-ear,  found  in  Bel- 


giuiu.  . . - 

Py-VELLARI^.  The  Limpet  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  P.  faccharina  is 
common  in  various  parts  of  Sweden. 

Dentalk.  The  Dentalium,  or  tooth-fliell,  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Si- 
lefia,  and  Saxony,  in  marble,  jafper,  or  calcedony. 

Tubulites.  The  Serpula  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  The  flexuous  or  contorted, 
called  vermiculites,  is  found  in  Malta,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Franconia,  and  Belgium,  in  marble,  fandftone, 
generally  feated  on  other  petrified  fliells. 

Teredinis.  The  Teredo  is  found  in  Sheppey  ifland, 
and  Piedmont,  in  fubterraneous  wood. 

SABELLiE.  The  Sabella  is  found  every  where  among 

imprefiions.  , , . _ 

Tubiporites.  The  Tubipore  is  met  with  in  Sweden, 
Belgium,  Franconia,  and  Silefia. 

T.  mufica  is  found  in  England,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Gothland,  in  marble,  quartz,  or  fandftone. 

Madreporites.  The  Madrepore  is  found  foflil  in 
Gothland,  Belgium,  Piedmont,  and  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories, in  beds  of  marie.  Of  the  forty -two  fpecies  charac- 
terifed  by  Gmelin,  we  (hall  only  notice  the  following. 

M.  turbinata,  found  in  Derbyfliire,  Gothland,  Sv/itzer- 
land,  Auftria,  and  various  parts  of  Germany  and  the 
Netlierlands,  in  marble. 

M.  porpita,  or  fhirt-button  madrepore,  in  Switzerland, 
Auftria,  Saxony,  and  Weftphalia,  generally  detached,  in 
marble,  jafper,  and  flint. 
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M.  aftroites,  in  Oxfordlhlre,  near  Heddington  and  Wit- 
ney, in  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Auftria,  and  Saxony, 
in  chalk,  calcedony,  or  landftone. 

M.  csefpitofa,  in  Derbyfliire,  Switzerland,  and  various 
parts  of  Germany,  in  marble  and  flint. 

Milleporites.  The  petrified  Millepores  are  found 
chiefly  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  Millepone 
do  not  appear  to  be  nearly  fo  frequently  found  in  a mineral 
as  in  a recent  ftate.  Several  fofiils  have  been  placed  among 
the  millepores,  which  Mr.  Parkinfon  thinks  (hould  unquel- 
tionably  rank  with  the  madrepores  : fuch  are  the  M.  fimplex 
turbinata,  and  the  M.  fimplex  difeoides  of  Waller  and 
Gefner. 

Celleporites.  The  Cellepore  is  found  in  Gothland,  in 
marble  or  fandftone.  C.  antipathes  and  C.  gorgonia,  as 
foflils,  are  rather  uncommon. 

IsiDis  ; the  Ifis  or  coral.  Of  this  we  may  obferve,  that 
tlie  limple  Joints  of  the  I.  hippuris  are  often  found  in  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Sicily. 

I.  entrocha  is  found  in  England,  and  on  almoft  every 
pai't  of  the  continent,  fometimes  in  fingle  feparate  joints, 
lometimes  connedfed  together  in  a column,  from  the  iize  of 
a pin’s  head  to  a finger’s  length,  and  of  about  the  thicknef* 
of  the  middle  finger  : they  are  more  or  lefs  tranfparent,  in 
propoi'tion  as  they  contain  more  or  lefs  filica,  are  ftriated 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  have  a cavity  in 
the  middle.  When  reduced  to  powder,  they  are  efteemed 
very  powerful  diuretics,  and  are  exhibited  in  nephritic  cafes  ; 
the  dofe  being  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a (hilling. 

I.  afteria,  or  ftar-ftone.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties : 
the  one  denominated  by  Gmelin  b,  is  orbicular  at  one  end, 
and  angular  at  the  other,  and  is  found  in  England,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Auftria,  &c.  fingle  or  gregarious,  de- 
tached or  fixed,  with  the  joints  folitary,  or  forming  a co- 
lumn, which  is  rarely  curved  or  branched,  fmooth  or  warty, 
rarely  three  or  (ix-fided,  very  rarely  fquare ; the  joints, 
when  feparated,  refemble  a radiated  liar  : when  thrown  into 
ftrong  vinegar,  or  acetous  acid,  they  have  the  property  of 
moving,  which,  however,  is  probably  occafioned  by  the  ef- 
fervefcence  caufed  by  the  acid  afting  upon  the  calcareous 
matter  of  which  they  are  compofed. 

Gorgon'e^s.  The  Gorgonia  is  found  in  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Saxony,  in  the  foffil  ftate. 

Alcvonii.  The  different  fpccimens  of  the  Alcyonium, 
in  the  foflfil  ftate,  are  found  chiefly  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many ; but  the  A.  arboreum  is  met  with  in  England. 

SpoNGiiE.  Petrified  fponge  is  found  near  Paffrath  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  Franconia. 

Escharites.  The  Fluftra  is  found  foflil  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Franconia,  and  Switzerland,  in  fandftone  and  caU 
careous  foil. 

Tubulari.®.  The  Tubularia  is  met  with  in  Gothland 
and  Switzerland. 

Corallina:.  The  Coralline  is  found  in  Bohemia  and 
Venice. 

Sertulari.®:.  The  Sertularia  is  met  with  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands. 

Pennatula;.  The  Pennatula  (or  fea-pen)  phofphorea 
is  found  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  mount  Baldo  in 
Verona. 

P.  encrinus,  in  its  expanded  ftate,  is  found  in  England 
and  Germany,  in  marie  or  flint,  fometimes  the  impreffion 
only  ; in  the  contraQed  ftate,  called  the  fone-l'dy,  it  is  found 
entire,  or  in  parts,  in  England,  Switzerland,  Saxony,  Ger- 
many, &c. 

Phytolithus,  the  laft  genus  of  the  clafs  Petrifadlions, 
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'.nrludes  vegetables,  or  fome  of  their  parts,  changed  into  a 
folTil  fubftance.  Of  this  there  are  fix 

Species. 

Totalis  ; the  whole  plant.  Found  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  molt  commonly  in  the  lhale  lying  over  ftrata 
of  coals  or  in  fandftone,  and  in  various  parts  ol  Europe  : it 
is  always  in  the  form  of  an  imprefiion  ; of  the  thirty-one 
varieties  the  following  only  claim  notice. 

The  Hippuris,  or  mare’s-tail,  is  found  in  the  coal-mines 
pf  Silefia  and  Germany.  '* 

Various  graifes  are  found  in  Switzerland,  Bohemia,  Si- 
lefia, and  divers  parts  ot  Germany,  in  fchillofe  fwineilone 
and  alumina  lying  over  beds  of  coal,  rarely  in  flint. 

Stellate  plants,  as  Gallium,  Afperula,  &c.  in  the  coal- 
pits of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

The  Caidus,  in  England,  Wellphalia,  and  Germany,  in 
coal-mines.  * 

The  Ornithopodium,  or  bird’s-foot,  in  the  Veronefe 
mountains  of  Venice. 

The  Pinus,  or  pine,  in  Switzerland  and  various  parts  of 
Wellphalia. 

Many  genera  and  fpecies  of  ferns  are  found  in  fchillofe 
and  bituminous  marie  and  alumina  covering  veins  of  coal,  in 
fandftone  and  other  foflils,  in  numerous  varieties,  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Bohe- 
mia, Saxony,  and  moil  parts  of  Europe,  generally  in  im- 
prelfions. 

Various  molTes  and  fea-weeds  are  met  with  in  Venice, 
Saxony,  and  Silefia. 

Rhizolithus  ; the  roots  of  vegetables,  moll  commonly 
found  underground  in  a Hate  of  decay,  fometimes  hollow, 
or  filled  with  other  foffil  fubftances  ; fometimes  covered 
with  a ftony  cruft  ; though  fometimes  they  occur  petrified 
in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Siberia. 

Trunci.  The  trunk  or  ftalk  of  vegetables.  The  trunks 
of  trees  are  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  in 
various  Hates  of  decay  and  appearance  ; fometimes  forming 
fubterraneous  woods,  the  pieces  of  which  are  found  or 
carious,  or  perforated  by  the  Teredo.  Numerous  fpecimens 
of  thefe  were  dug  up  in  forming  the  Highgate  archway. 
Some  are  in  a complete  foflil  Hate,  and  will  admit  of  a high 
polilh  : others  are  converted  into  charcoal,  with  or  without 
the  bark,  and  often  fo  perfect  as  to  diftinguilh  the  kind, 
as  oak,  alh,  fir.  See.  Some  of  them  are  marmoreous  and 
often  filled  with  fpar  : of  thefe,  fpecimens  are  met  with  in 
Ireland  and,  many  parts  of  Germany:  fome  in  gypfum ; 
fome  in  filica  ; fome  in  agate  : thefe  laft  are  found  in  Siberia, 
Hungary,  and  Saxony,  more  or  lefs  opaque,  breaking  into 
coarfe  fplinters  or  indeterminate  fragments,  a little  Ihining, 
taking  a fine  polilh,  fibrous  internally,  of  a conchoidal  tex- 
ture, variegated,  fpotted  or  ftriate,  blackilh  or  of  a fmoke 
colour,  fometimes  red,  ochraceous  or  green  : fome  are  found 
in  opal,  in  Upper  Flungary,  hardilh,  opaque  or  nearly  fo, 
breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments  or  long  fplinters, 
feparating  into  crufts,  generally  a little  Ihining,  moftly 
variegated  with  white,  greyilh-brown,  or  ochraceous  and 
hyacinthine  alternate  ftreaks : fome  of  thefe  fpecimens  are 
bituminous,  which  are  found  frequently  forming  entire  fub- 
terraneous woods  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
particularly  in  Lincolnlhire  : alfo  in  almoft  all  the  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  : in  Pruflia  they  are  found  in 
ftrata  that  arc  fuperincumbent  on  amber. 

Lithophylum  ; the  leaves  of  plants.  Imprefiions  of 
the- leaves  of  various  herbs  and  trees  are  very  frequent  in 
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marble,  fchift,  marie,  clay,  and  fandftone,  rarely  in  flint  or 
indurated  oxyd  of  iron. 

Antholithus  ; the  flowers  of  plants.  Thus  the  fpikes 
of  grafles  ai-e  found  in  Silefia,  Franconia,  and  Germany,  in 
copper  ores,  frequently  with  a fmall  admixture  of  filver ; 
the  flowers  of  herbs,  as  the  galium,  heliotropium,  ranun- 
culus, and  various  ferns,  are  to  be  met  with  in  England,  Si- 
lefia, and  Switzerland  ; imprefiions  are  found  between  flaty 
ftones. 

Carpolithus  ; the  naked  feeds,  feed-vefiels,  cones, 
nuts,  drupas,  and  legumes  of  plants,  are  found  in  a fofiil 
Hate  in  the  coal-mines  of  England,  in  fandftone  in  Piedmont, 
in  Bohemia  in  marie,  in  Switzerland  in  turf,  in  Hungary; 
Aullria,  Sec.  always  in  imprefiions. 

The  parts  of  vegetables  confined  in  fubterranean  fitua- 
tions  fulfer,  according  to  circumftances,  either  a complete 
revolution  of  compofition,  the  lighter  parts  becoming  vola- 
tilized, while  the  more  fixed  remain  and  form  the  fubftance 
which  is  termed  htmius ; or,  as  it  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Parkin- 
fon,  it  pafies  through  another  procefs  which  he  confiders  as 
fermentative,  and  becomes  bituminous.  Wood  thus  changed 
is  called  lignum  fojfile  bitmninofum,  and  Bovey-coal.  By  the 
extenfion  of  this  procefs,  the  fame  author  fuppofes  that  the 
fubftances  denominated  bitumens  (naphtha,  petroleum,  and 
afphaltum)  are  formed.  To  the  fame  procefs  he  attributes 
the  formation  of  amber.  That  jet,  cannel  coal,  and  com- 
mon coal  employed  in  domellic  purpofes,  have  had  a vege- 
table origin,  is  rendered  extremely  probable,  from  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  manifeft  the  imprefiions  of  various 
vegetable  bodies. 

Thus  the  formation  of  the  bituminous  fofiils  may  be  fa- 
tisfaftorily  explained,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
vegetable  fofiils,  are  of  a lapideous  nature,  and  necefiarily 
owe  their  formation  to  very  different  procefles,  which  may 
be  preceded  by  the  procefs  by  which  bitumen  is  formed. 
Many  bodies  which  are  evidently  of  vegetable  origin,  may 
be  now  found  exifting  in  a lapideous,  either  calcareous,  or 
filicious  Hate  ; and  many  others  are  found  pofiefiing  certain 
marks  of  the  prefence  of  fome  metallic  fubftance.  To  ex- 
plain thefe  formations  fome  perfons  have  fuppofed  the  injec- 
tipn  of  the  impregnating  matter  in  a ftate  of  fluidity,  by  ig- 
nition, while  others  have  imagined  the  gradual  abftraftion 
of  the  original  particles  of  the  body,  and  the  regular  depo- 
fition  of  the  impregnating  particles  in  the  fpaces  which  have 
been  juft  left  by  the  original  matter.  Mr.  Parkinfon  attri- 
butes the  formation  of  this  defeription  of  foflils  to  the  im- 
pregnation of  vegetable  fubftances,  which  have  undergone 
different  degrees  of  bituminization  with  water,  holding  the 
earths  or  the  metals  in  folution.  Thus  with  lime  is  formed 
calcareous  wood,  or  the  wood-marble  of  Oxfordfhire  and 
Dorfetfhire,  of  Piedmont  and  Bohemia  : with  ftlex  is  formed 
the  calcedonified,  agatified,  and  jafperized  wood  ; and  with 
the  addition  of  alumine,  Sec.  the  foflil  woods  which  now 
partake  of  the  nature  of  pitch-ftone.  Sec.  In  other  fitua- 
tions,  metallic  impregnations  occur,  as  in  fuch  woods  as  are 
impregnated  with  pyrites  of  iron,  fo  frequent  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  beautiful  woods  of  Siberia,  containing  the 
hydrate  and  carbonate  of  copper.  For  other  particulars, 
and  an  account  of  the  difeovery  lately  made  in  the  ifiand  of 
Guadaloupe,  fee  the  article  ReliquIjE. 

PETRIFYING  Waters.  Alonfo  Barba  gives  an  ac- 
count of  fome  petrifying  waters  of  Peru,  which  greatly 
exceed  all  thofe  we  have  in  Europe  in  the  quantity  of  ftony. 
matter  they  contain.  He  tells  us  that  they  foon  choak  up 
their  own  pafiage  by  t he  ftony  matter  they  depofit  there  ; 
and  that  all  the  cattle  that  drink  of  them  die.  He  adds 
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another  ftory,  which  he  probably  took  a little  too  haftily 
upon  credit,  which  is,  that  they  have  moulds  of  the  (hape 
of  our  brick,  which  they  fill  with  this  water,  and  that  on 
being  expofed  to  the  fun  a few  days,  the  water  is  wholly 
converted  into  a ftone  of  the  fame  fhape  ; and  that  they 
build  their  houfes  and  other  buildings  with  thefe  ftones. 

PETRI KOW,  Peterkau,  or  Petrkow,  in  Geography, 
a commercial,  but  not  large,  town  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
faw,  in  which  the  kings  of  Poland  were  formerly  elefted, 
and  diets  held.  It  has  been  twice  confumed  by  fire  ; 
48  miles  E.S.E.  of  Siradia. — Allb,  a town  of  Lithuania  ; 
130  miles  S.E.  of  Novogrodek. 

PETRILITE,  or  Cubic  Felfpar  of  Karjlen,  in  Mine- 
ralogy, is  the  40th  fpecies  of  the  iiliceous  genus  in  the 
arrangement  of  Kirwan  ; its  colour  is  reddifh-brown  or  red  ; 
amorphous ; its  luftre  2 ; its  tranfparency  partly  2,  partly  i ; 
its  frafture  participates  of  the  fplintery  and  foliated,  but 
inclines  more  to  the  former  ; its  fragments  2 ; cubic,  or 
inclining  to  that  form,  and  without  polilhed  faces  ; it  feems 
to  confift  of  thick,  indillinftly  feparate,  ftraight,  lamellar 
concretions  ; its  hardnefs  9 ; brittle.  The  fpecific  gravity 
of  Kirwan’s  fpecimen  was  3.081.  At  i6o°  it  whitened,  and 
barely  concreted  without  any  farther  fign  of  fufion.  As  it 
is  fpecifically  different  from  the  other  itones  hitherto  called 
felfpars,  Kirwan,  to  prevent  confufion,  calls  it  petnlite. 

PETRINAL,  or  PoiTKiNAL,  in  Artillery,  a kind  of 
medium  between  the  harquebufs  and  pillol,  defcribed  by  the 
prefident  Fauchet,  who  lived  under  Francis  I.  and  died 
under  Henry  IV.  It  had  a very  Itrong  and  quick  wheel, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  bandouliers  of 
the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Nicot,  in  his  Didlionary,  defcribes 
it  thus  : “ It  is,”  fays  he,  “ a fpecies  of  harquebufs, 
fhorter  than  the  mu  licet,  but  of  a greater  calibre,  and  on 
account  of  its  weight,  is  carried  in  a broad  baudrick  worn 
over  the  (houlder,  and  relied  on  the  breall  of  the  perfon 
who  carries  it,  when  he  fires  it,  whence  its  name.  The 
poitrinalier  is  the  perfon  who  carries  and  ufes  the  poitrinal.” 
This  arm  is  mentioned  in  the  fiege  of  Rouen  by  Henry  IV. 
in  1592. 

PETRINIA,  in  Geography,  a ftrong  town  of  Croatia, 
on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Kulpa,  built  by  Allan  Pacha  in  1592  ; 
37  miles  E.  of  Carlftadt.  N.  lat.  45°  32'.  E.  long.  16'^ 
33'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Croatia,  which  rifes  near  Pulla  Pe- 
trinia,  and  runs  into  the  Kulpa  near  Petrinia. 

Petrinia,  Pujla,  a town  of  Croatia,  near  the  fource  of 
the  Petrinia  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Petrinia. 

PETRISKI,  a lake  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia  ; 
3 miles  N.E.  of  Jenitza. 

PETRIZZI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 5 
miles  from  Squillace. 

PETROBRUSSIANS,  in  F.cchfajlical  Hijlory,  a re- 
ligious left,  which  arofe  in  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
about  the  year  1 1 1 o ; fo  called  from  their  leader,  Peter  de 
Bruys,  a Provenqal,  who  made  the  moll  laudable  attempt 
to  reform  the  abufes  and  remove  the  fuperllitions  that  dif- 
graced  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel : and  after 
having  engaged  in  his  caufe  a great  number  of  followers, 
during  a laborious  minillry  of  twenty  years’  continuance, 
was  burnt  in  1 1 30,  by  an  enraged  populace,  fet  on  by  the 
clergy.  The  chief  of  Bruys’  adherents  was  a monk,  one 
Henry  ; from  whom  the  Petrobruflians  were  alfo  called 
Henricians. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Clugny,  has  an  exprefs 
treatife  againll  the  Petrobruflians  ; in  the  preface  to  which, 
he  reduces  their  opinions  to  five  heads. 

I.  They  denied  that  children  before  the  age  of  reafon 
be  jultified  by  baptifm  ; in  regard  it  is  our  own  faith 


that  faves  by  baptifm.  2.  They  held,  that  no  churches 
fliould  be  built,  but  that  thole  that  already  are  (hould  be 
pulled  down  ; an  inn  being  as  proper  for  prayers  as  a temple, 
and  a liable  as  an  altar.  3.  That  the  crofs  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  burned,  becaufe  we  ought  to  abhor  the 
inllrument  of  our  Saviour’s  pafiion.  4.  That  the  rea, 
body  and  blood  of  Chrill  are  not  exhibited  in  the  Eucharilll 
but  merely  reprefented  by  their  figures  and  fymbols. 
5.  That  facrifices,  alms,  prayers,  &c.  do  not  avail  the  dead. 

F.  Langlois  objedffs  Manicheifm  to  the  Petrobruflians  ; 
and  fays,  they  maintained  two  gods,  the  one  good,  the 
other  evil  ; but  this  we  rather  elleem  an  effeft  of  his  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  caufe,  which  determined  him  to  blacken  the 
adverfaries  of  it,  than  any  real  fentiment  of  the  Petrobruflians. 

PETROCALLIS,  in  Botany,  from  mlfoi,  a Jlone,  or 
rock,  and  KaXAo.-,  beauty,  a new  genus,  founded  by  Mr.  R. 
Brown  upon  the  Draba  pyrenaica  of  authors,  which  owes 
the  above  appellation  to  its  place  of  growth,  and  the  de- 
coration it  affords  to  many  an  alpine  precipice,  of  which  a 
garden  fpecimen  can  give  but  an  inadequate  idea.  Brown 
in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  93.— Clafs  and  order,  Petrady- 
namia  Siliculofa.  Nat.  Ord.  Siliquofa,  Linn.  Cruciferte, 
.lull'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  four  elliptical,  concave, 
flightly  fpreading,  keeled,  deciduous  leaves,  with  a dilated, 
coloured  margin.  Cor.  cruciform,  of  four  obovate,  fpread- 
ing,  flightly  emarginate  petals,  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-lhaped.  Ample,  about  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  two  oppofite  ones  rather  fhorter ; an- 
thers Ample,  elliptical,  incumbent.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior, 
feflile,  elliptical,  compreffed ; ftyle  very  fliort,  angular ; 
lligma  fmall,  capitate,  flat.  Peric.  Pouch  oval,  com- 
preffed, entire,  veiny,  fomewhat  oblique,  crowned  with  the 
permanent  ftyle,  of  two  cells  ; the  partition  parallel  to  the 
valves,  which  are  nearly  flat.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  al- 
moll  orbicular,  flat,  without  a border,  pendulous,  their 
llalks  capillary,  attached  to  the  partition. 

Eff.  Ch.  Pouch  oval,  entire  ; its  valves  flattifli.  Seeds 
two  in  each  cell,  without  a border,  their  capillary  ftalks  at- 
tached to  the  parallel  partition.  Stamens  without  teeth. 

I.  P.  pyrenaica.  Pyrenean  Rock-bloffom.  Ait.  n.®i. 
(Draba  pyrenaica;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  896.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  3.  428.  Jacq.  Aullr.  t.  228.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  713.)— 
Native  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  of  the  mountains  of  Dau- 
phiny,  always  in  the  moll  elevated  fituations,  flowering 
about  the  middle'  of  fummer.  We  have  gathered  it  in  feed 
upon  Mount  Cenis  in  Augull.  In  gardens  it  flowers  in 
May,  and  may  ferve  to  adorn  rock-work,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  not  require  the  Ihelter  of  a frame  in  winter. 
The  Jlems  form  denfe  perennial  tufts,  and  are  much  branched 
and  leafy.  Leaves  crowded  into  a rofe-like  form,  wedge- 
fhaped,  three-cleft  half  way  down,  obtufe,  light  green, 
Ihining,  ribbed,  fringed,  not  half  an  inch  long,  permanent 
though  finally  faded,  and  partly  bleached.  Flowers  but 
few  together,  on  folitary,  corymbofe,  eredl,  hairy  ftalks  ; 
their  petals  at  firft  white,  but  foon  turning,  like  the  edges 
of  the  calyx,  to  a role-colour. 

Though,  in  compliance  with  the  ideas  of  our  learned 
friend,  we  have  adopted  this  genus,  there  feems  but  little 
pretence  to  feparate  it  from  Draba,  with  which  the  w'hole 
habit  and  appearance  of  the  plant  accord. 

PETROCARYA,  a name  given  by  Schreber  to  tlie 
Parinari  of  Aublet,  derived  from  a Jlone,  and 

a nut,  in  allufion  to  the  remarkable  hardnefs  and  folidity  of 
the  large  ftony  feed.  Schreb.  245.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
287.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  3.  (Parinarium;  Juff.  342. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  429.  Parinari ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  i 
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514.) — Clafs  and  order,  Heptanilria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Hefperidea,  Linn.  Rofacea,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
five -cleft ; its  fegments  ovate,  acute,  rigid,  fpreading. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  acute,  unequal,  fmailer  than  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  them.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments fourteen,  capillary,  longer  than  the  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  and  inferted  into  its  rim  within  the  petals,  feven  of 
them,  all  on  one  fide  of  the  calyx  barren  ; anthers  feven 
only,  .roundifn,  burlling  at  the  inner  fide.  PiJ}.  Germen 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  ovate,  villous  ; ftyle  cylindrical, 
incurved,  villous,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; lligma  capitate. 
Pe>  •ic.  Lrupa  large,  ovate,  comprelTed,  its  fleih  fibrous,  of 
one  ceil.  Seed.  Nut  ovate,  comprelTed,  longitudinally  fur- 
rowed, with  unequal  wrinkles  and  tubercles,  of  two  cells,  its 
Ihell  very  hard  and  almoll  llony,  not  burlling  ; kernels  foli- 
tary,  oblong. 

Ell'.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  live,  inferted  into  the 
calyx.  Seven  of  the  llamens  abortive.  Drupa  fibrous. 
Nut  rugged,  of  two  cells. 

I.  P.  montana.  "Willd.  ik  i.  (Parinari  montana ; Aubl. 
Guian.  V.  i.  514.  t.  204,  205.) — Leaves  ovate,  on  hairy 
ftalks. — Gathered  by  Aublet  in  the  woods  of  Guiana,  forty 
miles  from  the  fea-coall,  flowering  in  May,  and  bearing  ripe 
fruit  in  Augull,  the  nuts  of  which  are  fweet,  and  excellent 
eating.  The  trv.nk  of  the  tree  is  twenty-four  feet  high,  and 
two  or  three  in  diameter,  crowned  with  many  fpreading 
branches,  which  are  clothed  when  young  with  rulty  down. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  thick  downy  Jlalks  about  half  an  inch 
long,  oval,  pointed,  entire,  coriaceous,  four  or  five  inches 
in  length,  and  nearly  one  and  a half  in  breadth,  with  one 
rib,  and  numerous,  parallel,  tranfverfe  veins  ; their  upper 
furface  fmooth  and  Ihining  ; the  under  white  and  finely  cot- 
tony, with  reticulated  prominent  veins.  Stipulas  in  pairs, 
iheathing,  lanceolate,  concave,  externally  downy,  above  an 
inch  long,  deciduous.  Flowers  rather  fmall,  whitilh,  nu- 
merous, in  denfe,  terminal,  forked,  downy  and  hairy  panicles, 
with  two  or  three  large  ovate  braPeas  at  each  fubdivifion. 
Drupa  green,  acid,  four  inches  long,  and  three  in  its  greatell 
diameter. 

2.  P.  campejlris.  "Willd.  n.  2.  (Parinari  campeftris ; 
Aubl.  Guian.  v.  i.  517.  t.  206.) — Leaves  heart-lhaped, 
nearly  felfile. — Native  of  the  forefts  of  Guiana,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Timoutou  ; as  well  as  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius,  in 
the  quarter  of  Moka.  Aubl.  Differs  from  the  lall  in  the 
broader  and  Intart-fhaped  figure  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  in 
the  veyy  fliort  footjlalks,  and  much  fmailer  fize  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  fcarcely  an  inch  and  half  long,  with  very  acute 
points  and  angles  to  the  Ihell  of  its  nut,  which  is  as  hard  as 
the  former,  and  its  kernels  ale  likewife  eatable.  This  fruit 
is  known  among  the  Creoles  by  the  name  of  Nejle,  or 
Medlar.  Its  fleih  is  pulpy  and  acid.  Its  feafon,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  flowers,  is  June.  By  Aublet’s  fpecimens  of 
thefe  plants,  one  would  almoll  lufpeft  them  to  be  varieties, 
fo  exa£lly  do  all  their  parts  accord  in  texture  and  appear- 
ance. Their  fruits  indeed  are  very  different  in  fize,  and 
their  footjlalks  in  length. 

Juflieu  mentions  two  other  fpecies,  obferved  by  him 
•mongll  Adanfon’s  fpecimens  from  Senegal,  called  Mam- 
pata  and  Neon,  whofe  nuts  however  are  ovate,  and  lefs  fur- 
rowed or  wreathed,  their  famens  apparently  fifteen,  three 
oppofite  to  each  fegment  of  the  calyx.  See  Mampata. 

PETROCOSSYPHUS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  the  bird  more  ufually  called  from  its  co- 
lour the  caruleus. 

It  lives  among  the  rocks,  in  woody  mountains,  and  fings 
very  fweetly.  It  is  a variety  of  the  Lanius  infauftus. 
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PETROJOANNITES,  in  Ecclefajiiccd  HJlory,  the 
followers  of  Peter  John,  or  Peter  Joannis,  i.  e.  Peter  the 
fon  of  John,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  ; whofe  doc- 
trine was  not  known  till  after  his  death  ; when  his  body  was 
taken  out  of  his  grave,  and  burnt.  His  opinions  were,  that 
he  alone  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  fenfe  wherein  the 
apoftles  preached  the  gofpel ; that  the  reafonable  foul  is  not 
the  form  of  man  ; that  there  is  no  grace  infufed  by  baptifm ; 
and  that  Jefus  Chnlt  w'as  pierced  wdth  a lance  on  the  crofs 
before  he  expired. 

PETROL,  or  Petroleum,  in  Chemjlry,  a fluid  fub- 
ftance,  refembling  in  a high  degree  the  efl'ential  oils  from 
vegetables.  It  is  of  a brownifh-yellow  colour,  of  a peculiar 
odour.  Its  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  .73  to  .§78.  When 
expofed  to  a gentle  heat  for  dillillation,  the  fluid  which  comes 
over  has  iels  colour,  is  much  thinner,  and  has  more  fmell. 
In  this  ftate  it  is  called  naphtha.  It  burns  with  a white 
flame,  and  is  employed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cafpian  fea  for 
lamps.  Tlie  earths  in  thefe  parts  are  iometimes  fo  faturated 
with  it  as  to  be  rendered  inflammable. 

When  it  is  expofed  to  the  air,  even  that  obtained  by  dif- 
tillation,  it  becomes  thick  and  highly  coloured,  and  puts  on 
the  form  of  bitumen.  Tliis  no  doubt  is  occafioned  by  the 
gradual  diminution  of  its  hydrogen,  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmofphere. 

It  is  foluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  combines  with 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  is  hence  ufed  to  diifolve  re- 
linous  bodies  and  bitumen,  and  might,  in  many  cafes,  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

It  is  found  in  different  ftates.  According  as  it  has  had 
accefs  to  the  air,  it  will  thicken  and  become  of  a darker 
colour.  See  Naphtha  and  Bitumen. 

The  more  fluid  petrolea,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  have  been  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  name  of  naphtha;  and  the  thicker  by  thofe 
of  piffafphalthum  and  piffeheum. 

1 hele,  according  to  all  appearance,  muff;  be  the  work 
of  fubteiTaneous  fires,  which  raife  or  fublime  the  more 
fnbtile  parts  of  certain  bituminous  matters  that  lie  in  their 
way. 

Thefe  parts,  being  condenfed  into  a liquor  by  the  cold 
of  the  vaults  of  rocks,  are  there  colledled,  and  ooze  thence 
through  clefts  and  apertures,  with  which  the  difpofition  of 
the  ground  furnifhes  them. 

Petrol,  then,  is  a liquid  bitumen,  only  differing  by  its 
liquidity  from  other  bitumens,  as  afphaltum,  jet,  amber, 
and  the  like  fubftances. 

The  naphtha,  which  is  either  a liquid,  or  at  leaft  a very 
foft  bitumen,  is  nearly  allied  to  petrol. 

Flitherto  there  has  been  little  petrol  found,  except  in  hot 
countries.  Olearius  fays,  he  faw  above  thirty  fprings  of  it 
near  Scamachia,  in  Perfia.  (See  Persia.)  There  are  alfo 
petrols  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France ; but  the  beff; 
are  thofe  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  firft  difeovered  by 
Aidofto,  a phyfician,  in  1 640,  in  a very  barren  valley,  twelve 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Modena. 

Three  canals  are  there  dug  with  great  expence  in  the 
rock ; by  which  three  different  kinds  of  petrol  are  dif- 
charged  into  little  bafons  or  refervoirs ; the  firft,  as  white, 
clear,  and  fluid  as  water,  of  a brifle  penetrating  fmell,  and 
not  difagreeable  ; the  fecond  of  a bright  yellow,  lefs  fluid, 
and  of  a lefs  brifk  fmell  than  the  v/hite ; the  third  of  a 
blackifh  red,  of  thicker  confiflence,  and  a fmell  more  ap- 
proaching that  of  bitumen. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  thefe  oils  in  regard  to  colour, 
fluidity,  fubtility,  and  the  pungency  of  their  fmell,  and 
talle ; the  moll  fluid  are,  in  general,  the  moff  fubtile  and 
pungent.  With  us  they  are  commonly  fophiflicated. 
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Mr.  Boiilduc  made  feveral  experiments  with  the  petro- 
leum of  Modena,  an  account  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Paris 
Academy. 

It  eafily  took  fire  on  being  brought  near  a candle,  and 
that  without  immediately  touching  the  flame ; and  when 
heated  in  any  veffel,  it  will  attract  the  flame  of  a candle, 
though  placed  at  a great  heiglit  above  the  vefl'el,  and  the 
vapour  it  fends  up  taking  fire,  the  flame  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  veli’el  of  heated  liquor,  and  the  whole  will  be 
confumed.  It  burns  in  the  water,  and  when  mixed  with 
any  liquor,  fwims  on  the  furface  of  it,  even  of  the  highell 
redified  fpirit  of  wine,  which  is  one-feventh  heavier  than 
pure  petroleum.  It  readily  mixes  with  all  the  eflential  oils 
of  vegetables,  as  oil  of  lavender,  turpentine,  and  the  relt, 
and  feems  very  much  of  their  nature  ; nor  is  this  very 
llrange,  fince  the  alliance  between  thefe  bodies  is  probably 
nearer  than  is  imagined,  as  the  elTential  oils  of  vegetables 
may  have  been  originally  mineral  ones,  and  drawn  up  out  of 
the  earth  into  the  veflels  of  the  plant. 

Petroleum,  when  lhaken,  yields  a few  bubbles  ; but  they 
fooner  fubfide  than  in  almofl:  any  other  liquor,  and  the 
liquor  refumes  its  clear  Hate  again  almoll  immediately. 
Tins  ieems  owing  to  the  air  in  this  fluid  being  very  equally 
diltribnted  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  liquor  being  compoled  oi 
particles  very  evenly  and  nicely  arranged. 

The  extenfibility  of  this  oil  is  alfo  amazing.  A drop  of 
it  will  fpread  over  feveral  feet  of  water,  and  in  this  con- 
dition it  gives  a great  variety  of  colours,  that  is,  the  feveral 
parts  of  which  this  thin  film  is  compofed,  ad  as  fo  many 
prifms. 

The  moll  fevere  froll  never  congeals  petroleum  into  ice, 
and  paper  wetted  witii  it  becomes  tranfparent,  as  when 
wetted  with  oil  ; but  it  does  not  continue  fo,  the  paper 
becoming  opaque  again  in  a few  minutes,  as  the  oil  dries 
away. 

Spirit  of  wine,  which  is  the  great  diflblvent  of  fulphur, 
has  no  effed  upon  petroleum,  not  even  with  ever  lo  long  a 
digeftion.  It  will  not  take  fire  with  the  dephlegmated 
acid  Ipirits,  as  oil  of  cloves  and  other  of  the  vegetable 
eli'ential  oils  do  : and  in  dilfillation,  either  by  balneum 
Marias,  or  in  fand,  it  will  neither  yield  phlegm  nor  acid 
fpirit ; but  the  oil  itfelf  rifes  in  its  own  form,  leaving  in 
the  retort  only  a little  matter,  thick  as  honey,  and  of  a 
brownilh  colour.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  ufe  this  oil 
in  medicine,  mull  take  it  as  nature  has  prepared  it,  art 
having  no  power  to  make  any  alteration  in  it.  Mem.  Acad. 
Paris,  1715. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  petroleum  got  from  the 
lake  of  mount  Ciaro  in  Italy  is  white,  whereas  that  of  Mo- 
dena is  yellow,  and  that  of 'Parma  brown.  Thefe  wells  or 
holes  continue  to  furnifh  the  oil  in  different  quantities  for  a 
conliderable  time,  and,  when  they  will  yield  no  more,  they 
pierce  the  flates  in  fome  other  place.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc. 
Par.  1736. 

The  petroleum  wells  of  the  Birman  empire,  fituated  about 
five  miles  £.  of  Yaynangheoum,  or  Petroleum  creek,  on  the 
Irrawaddy,  fupply  the  wliole  empire,  and  many  parts  of 
India,  with  this  ufeful  produd.  The  mouth  of  the  creek, 
when  captain  Symes  vifited  it,  was  crowded  with  large 
boats,  waiting  to  receive  a lading  of  oil  ; and  immenle  py- 
ramids of  eartlien  jars  were  railed  within  and  round  the 
village,  difpoled  in  the  fame  manner  as  Ihot  and  fhells  are 
piled  in  an  arfenal.  This  place  is  inhabited  only  by  potters, 
who  carry  on  an  extenfive  manufadory  ; the  Imeil  of  the 
oil  is  faid  to  have  been  extremely  offenfive.  ( Synies’s  Em- 
bally  to  Ava,  vol.  ii. ) Of  the  wells  in  this  dillrid  there 


are  faid  to  be  320,  which  yield,  annually,  more  than 
400,000  hogflicads  of  petroleum. 

Petholk'JM  Barhadenfe,  Barlaches  tar,  a fpecies  of  bi- 
tumen, for  an  account  of  which,  fee  Bitumen.  Petro- 
leum is  a llimulating  antifpafmodic  and  fudorific  ; and  as 
fuch  it  has  been  given  in  aillima  and  coughs,  unattended 
with  inflammation,  but  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  external  pur- 
pofes,  as  a IHmulant  in  difeafes  of  the  hip-joint,  rheuma- 
tic, and  other  chronic  pains,  chilblains,  and  to  paralytic 
limbs,  applied  by  fridion.  It  is,  however,  fcarcely  ever 
employed  in  either  way,  and  on  this  account  is  not  often  to 
be  procured  in  the  fliops.  The  dofe  of  petroleum  may  be 
from  ni^x  to  f_’,fs,  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  In  the  Well 
Indies  the  Barbadoes  tar  is  ufed  both  as  an  internal  remedy 
and  an  external  application,  in  tlie  fame  cafes. 

PuTHOUEUM  Creek,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America, 
whicli  runs  into  the  Oliio,  N.  lat.  40  24'.  W.  long. 

80°  40'. 

PETROMARULA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fe- 
veral authors  to  the  pyramidal  rapunculus  of  the  ifland  of 
Crete,  called  by  Mr.  Tournefort,  rapunculus  Creticus  feu-py- 
ramidalts  alter. 

PETROMYZON,  the  Lamprey,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus 
of  fiihes  of  the  order  Chondropterigious,  according  to  the 
Liniuean  fyllem,  but  in  the  arrangement  of  Shaw  and  others, 
it  belongs  to  the  C.irtilaginous  order.  The  name  is  origi- 
nally Greek,  and  is  derived  from  the  words  a Jlone, 

and  jj.-jpxs,  to  Jack  ; this  iilh  being  ufually  found  in  rivers, 
adhering  to  the  Hones  by  fucking,  and  fo  keeping  its  place. 
The  generic  charader  is  as  follows.  The  head  is  flenderer 
than  the  body ; the  mouth  longer  above  than  beneath ; 
the  teetii  are  orange-coloured,  hollow  within,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a flelhy  margin  ; above  it  is  a little  curved, 
broad  beneath ; it  has  leven  fpiracles  on  each  fide  the 
neck  ; on  the  nape  a fillulous  opening ; it  has  neither  pec- 
toral nor  ventral  fins.  According  to  the  lall  edition  of 
Gmelin,  there  are  only  four  fpecies,  but  Dr.  Shaw  enu- 
merates nine : we  fludl  notice  them  all,  taking  firll  thofe 
referred  to  by  Gmelin.  They  all  adhere  to  rocks,  and  other 
bodies  by  the  mouth,  the  edges  of  which  are  jagged  ; the 
body  is  eel-lhaped,  flippery,  and  mucous  ; they  live  a long 
time  out  of  the  water,  and  feed  on  worms,  infeds,  lefler 
filli,  and  dead  bodies  ; the  belly  is  long,  and  narrow  ; the 
vent  is  near  the  pinnate  tail.  They  have  two  dorfal  fins  ; 
round  the  eyes  are  numerous  perforations  ; the  tongue  is 
femilunar  and  hard ; the  teeth  lerrate. 

Species. 

Maiunus  ; True  Lamprey.  Mouth  papillous  within ; 
fecond  dorfal  fin  is  dillind  from  the  tail.  In  its  general 
appearance  this  fiih  makes  a near  approach  to  the  eel  tribe, 
and  particularly  to  the  Muriena  genus ; which  fee.  It 
arrives  at  a confiderable  fize,  and  to  the  length  of  more 
than  three  feet : the  generality  of  the  Britifh  fpecimens, 
however,  are  not  fo  large.  The  ufual  colour  of  the  lam- 
prey is  a dull-brownilh  olive,  clouded  with  yellowifli-white 
variegations  ; the  back,  as  in  moll  fifhes,  is  darker  than  the 
other  parts,  and  the  abdomen  paler ; the  fins  are  tinged 
with  dull  orange,  and  the  tail  with  blue ; the  eyes  arc 
rather  fmall ; the  mouth  large,  oval,  fituated  beneath, 
deeply  concave,  and  lined  or  paved,  as  it  were,  with  feveral 
circular  rows  of  lharp,  triangular,  orange-coloured  teeth  ; 
the  tongue,  which  is  Ihort  and  crefcent-lhaped,  is  alio  fur- 
nilhed  with  a row  of  very  fmall  teetn  round  its  edge  ; on 
the  top  of  the  head  is  a Imail  orifice  or  ipout-hol',  through 
which  is  ddcharged  the  luperfluous  water  taken  in  at  the 
mouth  and  gills  ; near  each  eye  are  two  rows  of  much 
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fmaller  foramina,  one  row  confiftmg  of  live,  and  the  other 
of  fix  ; thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  orifices  of  the  glands 
which  fecrete  the  vifcid  moifture  necefl'ary  for  lubricating 
the  fltin ; on  each  fide  the  neck,  commencing  at  a fmall 
diftance  beyond  the  eyes,  is  a row  of  feven  pretty  large, 
equidiftant,  round  fpiracles  or  breathing-holes,  each  leading 
to  a deep  facculus,  lying  in  an  oblique  direftion  towards 
the  head : thefe  feven  facculi  on  each  fide  are  lined  with  a 
red  plaited  membrane,  and  have  no  communication  with 
each  other,  but  pafs  by  their  refpetfive  double  ducts  to  the 
infide  of  the  mouth  : towards  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
commences  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  which  is  rather  fliallow,  with 
a rounded  outline  ; the  fecond,  which  commences  at  a very 
fmall  diftance  from  it,  is  nearly  of  the  fame  extent,  but 
with  a fubtriangular  outline  ; the  tail  is  ihort  and  fliglitly 
rounded. 

The  lamprey  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  afcending 
rivers  chiefly  during  the  latter  end  of  winter  and  the  early 
months  of  fpring  ; and  after  a refidence  of  a few  months  in 
frefli  water,  again  returns  to  the  fea  ; it  is  viviparous,  and 
the  young  are  obferved  to  be  of  flow  growth  ; contrary  to 
the  aflertions  of  fome  writers,  who  have  fuppofed  the  lam- 
prey to  be  a fliort -lived  flih.  When  in  motion  this  fifli  is 
obferved  to  fwim  with  confiderable  vigour  and  rapidity, 
but  it  is  more  commonly  feen  attached  by  the  mouth  to 
fome  large  ftone  or  other  fubftance,  the  body  hanging  at 
reft,  or  obeying  the  motion  of  the  current : fo  ftrong  is 
the  power  of  adhefion  exerted  by  this  animal,  that  a ftone 
of  the  weight  of  more  than  twelve  pounds  may  be  raifed 
without  forcing  the  fifli  to  forego  its  hold.  The  general 
habits  of  the  lamprey  feem  pretty  much  to  refemble  thofe 
of  the  eel,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  live  principally  on  worms 
and  young  fifli.  Like  the  eel  it  is  remarkably  tenacious  of 
life  ; the  feveral  parts,  when  cut  in  pieces,  will  long  con- 
tinue to  move  ; and  the  head  will  ftrongly  attach  itfelf,  for 
feveral  hours,  to  a ftone,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  body  be  cut  away  from  it. 

Among  the  cartilaginous  fiflies  none  is  fo  deftitute  of  all 
appearance  of  real  bone  as  the  lamprey,  in  which  the  fpine 
itfelf  is  no  other  than  a mere  foft  cartilage,  without  any 
procefTes  or  protuberances  whatfoever.  Among  other  par- 
ticulars in  its  anatomy,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  lieart,  in- 
ftead  of  being  inclofed  in  a foft  pericardium,  as  in  other 
animals,  is  guarded  by  a ftrong  cartilaginous  one  : the 
bver,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  is  of  a fine  grafs-green 
colour,  fomewhat  deeper  in  the  female  fifli,  and  may  be 
ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  a pigment. 

A vulgar  error,  arifing  from  inattentive  infpeftion,  and 
total  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  animal,  is  faid  fome- 
times  to  prevail  ; wz.  that  the  lamprey  is  furniflied  with 
nine  eyes  on  each  fide  : as  an  article  of  food,  the  lamprey 
has,  for  many  ages,  maintained  its  credit  as  an  exquifite 
dainty  ; and  has  uniformly  made  its  appearance  at  the  moft 
fplendid  of  our  ancient  entertainments.  The  death  of  king 
Henry  I.,  it  is  well  known,  is  attributed  to  a too  luxurious 
indulgence  in  this  his  favourite  difli.  It  ftill  continues  to 
be  in  high  efteem,  and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Pennant,  that 
the  city  of  Gloucefter  continues  to  fend  yearly,  at  Chrift- 
mas,  a prefejit  of  a rich  lamprey  pye  to  the  king.  It  fome- 
times  happens  that  the  lampries  at  that  feafon  are  fo  rare, 
that  a guinea  is  demanded  for  the  price  of  a Angle  fifti. 
They  are  moft  in  feafon  during  March,  April,  and  May,  and 
are  obferved  to  be  much  more  firm  when  juft  arrived  from 
fea  than  when  they  have  been  a confiderable  time  in  frefli 
water.  They  are  found  in  feveral  of  the  Britifli  rivers,  but 
that  which  is  moft  celebrated  for  them  is  the  Severn.  In 
the  mouths  of  fome  of  the  larger  European  rivers  they 


are  fometimes  taken  in  fuch  quantities,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  life  them  in  their  frefli  ftate ; they  are  therefore  grilled 
and  moderately  faked,  and  afterward  barrelled  up  for  fale, 
with  the  addition  of  vinegar  and  fpices. 

* Fluviatilis  ; Leffer  Lamprey.  Second  dorfal  fin 
angulate.  The  head  is  greenifli  ; behind  the  row  of  leffer 
teeth  there  are  larger  ones  ; above  there  are  feven  conneft- 
ed  together,  and  beneath  two  diftant ; the  eyes  are  fmall, 
the  iris  golden  ; towards  the  head  is  the  appearance  of  a 
lateral  line  ; the  fins  are  of  a violet  colour.  This  fpecies  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Bloch,  an  inhabitant  of  the  fea,  and  af- 
cends,  in  fpring  time,  moft  of  the  European  rivers,  in 
which  it  is  found  more  frequently  and  plentifully  than  the 
great  lamprey.  With  us  it  is  found  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties in  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Dee.  Valt  num- 
bers are  taken  and  fold  to  the  Dutch  as  baits  for  their  cod 
and  turbot  fiflieries.  In  the  river  Baufter,  in  Courland, 
great  quantities  are  taken  fi'om  beneath  the  ice  with  nets  ; 
they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  found  elfewhere,  and  are 
packed  in  fnow,  and  fent  to  any  diftance  ; and  when  put 
into  cold  water  they  will  recover.  This  fpecies  fpawns  in 
March  and  April,  and  it  is  a very  prolific  fifli. 

Bran'chialis  ; Pale  Lamprey,  or  Ijampern  : by  Pen- 
nant it  is  named  Pride.  The  fpecilic  charafter  is,  fecond 
dorfal  fin  linear  ; mouth  lobate.  The  mouth  is  without 
teeth  ; the  fins  are  fcarcely  a line  broad  ; the  tail  is  lanceo- 
late, fliarp  at  the  end.  It  inhabits  the  frefli-water  rivers  of 
Europe,  particularly  the  Ills,  near  Oxford  ; it  is  fix  or  feven 
inches  long  ; conceals  itfelf  under  ftones  or  in  the  mud,  and 
does  not  adhere  to  ftones  like  the  others ; the  body  is 
round,  tapering  to  each  end,  annulate,  above  greenifli,  yel- 
lowjfli  at  the  fides,  beneatli  white.  This  was  firft  diftinftly 
defcribed  as  an  Englifli  fpecies  by  Dr.  Plot  in  his  Hiltory 
of  Oxfordftiire. 

Planehi.  Body  annulate  ; mouth  papillous  ; the  length 
of  this  fifli  is  from  five  to  ten  inches  ; it  has  a general  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  the  lampern-colour  olive,  pale  or  white 
beneath  ; the  fecond  dorfal  fin  has  an  angular  outline  ; the 
tail  is  fliaped  like  that  of  the  lamprey  or  lampern  ; the  mouth 
is  furniflied  with  fmall  teeth ; native  of  the  rivers  of  Thu- 
ringia, and  other  parts  of  the  German  empire  ; like  moft 
of  the  genus  it  is  tenacious  of  life,  living  for  the  fpace  of 
a quarter  of  an  hour  when  inclofed  in  fpirits  of  wine. 
This  was  firft  obferved  and  defcribed  by  profefl’or  Planer, 
of  Erford.  Hence  it  is  called  Planer’s  lamprey. 

Ruber  ; Red  Lamprey,  fpecifically  defcribed  as  having 
a brownifli  back.  Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  the 
minute  lamprey  ; the  colour  is  red,  deepeft  about  the  gills 
or  refpiratory  foramina  ; the  upper  parts  are  tinged  with  a 
duflcy  hue.  It  is  found  in  the  Seine,  where  it  was  obferved 
by  M.  Noel,  who  fent  it  to  the  count  de  Cepede. 

Sanguisuga  ; Leech  Lamprey.  CharaAerifed  by  its 
large  mouth,  very  fmall  orange-coloured  teeth,  and  fliallow 
fins  ; the  body  is  cylindric  ; the  mouth  very  wide  ; teeth 
very  numerous,  orange -coloured,  and  a femi-circular  range 
of  nine  double  teeth  near  the  throat.  It  has  been  found  in 
the  Seine,  and  in  many  points  it  fo  nearly  refembles  the 
common  lamprey  as  to  leave  a fufpicion  that  it  was  the 
young  of  that  fpecies,  but  M.  Noel  was  convinced  of  its 
being  fpecifically  different ; it  is  faid  to  be  found  only  at 
thofe  times  in  which  the  lhad,  Clupea  Alofa,  (which  fee,) 
is  in  the  river  : thefe  fiflies  it  perfecutes,  by  faftening  be- 
neath their  bellies,  and  fucking  their  blood  with  the  avi- 
dity of  a leech  ; its  body  being  conftantly  found  full  of 
that  fluid : they  fometimes  attack  falmon  in  a fimilar 
manner. 

Argenteus  ; Silvery  Lamprey,  This  has  a bright  fd- 
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^ery  bocly,  and  a fliglitly  yellowilh  back  ; the  mouth  is 
large ; the  teeth  orange-coloured,  and  fituated  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  mouth ; the  eyes  are  very  hu-ge,  with  filvery 
irides  ; both  the  dorfal  fins  are  very  (hallow,  and  without 
any  angular  outline ; the  lateral  line  is  very  dillinft  ; the 
tail  is  lanceolate.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Plumbeus  ; Lead-coloured  Lamprey.  Yellowifii-white 
beneath,  with  fpatule-fiiaped  tail.  The  body  of  this  fifh 
decrcafes  from  head  to  tail  in  a conical  manner,  the  mouth 
is  large,  the  dorfal  fins  rounded.  It  has  been  feen  in  the 
Seine,  where  it  is  rather  plentiful. 

Bicoi-OK  j Brilliant  Lamprey.  This  fpecies  is  eafily 
diftinguilhed  by  its  colours,  the  upper  part  being  of  a fine 
black,  and  the  under  of  a brilliant  lilver  colour  ; the  mouth 
is  very  fmall ; both  the  dorfal  fins  are  rounded,  and  each 
nearly  as  (hort  as  the  caudal,  which  is  fpatule-fiiaped : it 
is  found  in  the  Seine,  in  confiderable  quantities. 

PETRONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia  ; 14 
miles  N.  of  Carlltadt. 

PETRONEL,  a fort  of  harquebufs,  or  hand-gun. 

Petronel,  or  Poitr'inaL  See  Petuinal. 

PETRONELL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria ; 7 
miles  N.E.  of  Brugg. 

PETRONELLUS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  under  which 
fome  have  defcribed  the  bunting,  or  Embekiza  Af/Vwr/T; 
which  fee. 

PETRONIA,  a fpecies  of  Frtngtila;  which  fee. 

Petrosia  Marina,  the  name  of  a fmall  bird  of  the 
cenanthe  kind,  or  nearly  allied  to  that  genus.  Its  beak 
is  ftrong  and  (harp,  like  that  of  the  chaffinch  ; its  head  is  a 
brownifh-grey,  but  has  ufually  a long  whitifii  fireak  running 
along  it  ; its  neck  is  afti-coloured,  and  at  the  bottom  is  va- 
riegated with  black  ; the  rump  is  of  a brownifii-green  ; the 
long  wing-feathers  are  blackifii;  with  edges  and  tips  of 
green,  and  are  white  underneath  ; the  breall  is  of  a duflcy 
white,  and  the  tail  brownifh,  variegated  with  yellow.  It 
is,  however,  diftinguifiied  from  all  other  birds  by  a fine 
laro-e  yellow  fpot,  which  it  has  on  the  middle  of  its  throat. 

PETRONIUS,  Arbiter,  in  Biography,  the  author  of 
a Latin  work  entitled  “ Satiricon,”  which  has  come  down 
to  modern  times  in  a very  imperfeft  ftate,  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  perfon  as  A.  Petronius,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  in  the  i6th  book  of  his  Annals,  under  the  reign 
of  Nero,  as  a favourite  of  that  tyrant,  and  at  length  a vic- 
tim to  his  fufpicion  : “ He  was  one,”  fays  that  hiftorian, 

“ who  pafied  his  days  in  deep,  and  his  nights  in  bufinefs  and 
pleafure  : and  as  others  acquire  celebrity  by  aftive  exertions, 
he  obtained  it  by  his  indolence.  He  was  regarded  not  as  a 
common  debauchee  and  fpendthrift,  but  as  a proficient  in 
ftudied  luxury  ; and  his  words  and  aftions,  the  more  they 
were  marked  v/ith  an  air  of  carelefiiiefs  and  negligence,  the 
more  they  pleafed,  as  denoting  a fimplicity  of  charadler. 
In  the  ilation  of  proconful  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  of 
conful,  he  difplayed  vigour  and  talents  for  public  bufinefs, 
but  relapfing  into  vicious  habits,  or,  at  lead,  affefting  it, 
he  was  received  among  the  few  intimates  of  Nero  as  the 
direftor  of  his  pleafures  ; and  the  emperor  confidered  no- 
thing as  peculiarly  delicate  and  refined,  which  had  not  the 
approbation  of  Petronius.”  This  degree  of  favour  proved 
fatal  to  him  : it  excited  the  envy  of  Tigellinus,  who  ac- 
cufed  him  to  Nero,  as  being  the  friend  of  one  of  the  per- 
fons  condemned  for  a confpiracy.  He  was  detained  in  cuf- 
tody  at  Cumx,  where,  impatient  of  the  fufpence  between 
hope  and  fear,  he  opened  his  veins,  and  died.  This  was  in 
the  year  66  : he  fent  as  a lad  legacy  to  the  emperor  a fealed 
paper,  reproaching  him  with  his  infamous  and  unnatural 
debaucheries. 


It  is  a matter  of  confiderable  doubt,  whether  it  was  this 
Petronius  who  was  author  of  the  “ Satiricon  for  while 
its  contents  are  not  at  all  unfuitable  to  a man  of  fuch  a cha- 
rafter,the  dyle  and  circumdances  have  been  more  appropriate 
to  a later  period  of  Roman  literature.  “ The  work  itfelf,” 
fays  an  able  critic,  “ is  a farrago  of  verfe  and  profe,  of  to- 
pics and  dories,  ferious  and  ludicrous,  intermixed  with  the 
mod  detedable  obfcenity,  and  fo  mutilated,  that  no  con- 
nedlion  can  be  made  out.”  It  has  been  thought  that  fome 
of  the  fcenes  in  it  were  intended  as  a fatire  againd  Nero, 
written  by  Petronius  in  his  lad  moments.  A new  frag- 
ment was  difcovered  at  Traw,  in  Dalmatia,  and  publilhed 
in  1664:  its  genuinenefs  was  warmly  difcufled  among  critics, 
but  it  has  generally  obtained  an  admiflion  among  the  red. 
The  difficulties  of  this  author,  and,  it  is  probable,  the  na- 
ture of  his  fubjefts,  have  caufed  him  to  be  much  dudied  by 
the  curious  literati,  and  have  produced  numerous  editors  and 
commentators,  chiefly  French,  German,  and  Dutch  ; but 
fays  the  critic  already  referred  to,  “ it  is  to  the  credit  of 
England  that  none  of  her  fcholars  have  contaminated  them- 
felves  with  the  attempt  to  elucidate  him.”  The  mod  elabo- 
rate edition  is  that  of  Burmann,  in  1709,  2 vols.  qto, 
Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

PETROPAVLOVSKAIA,  in  Geography,  a fort  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutflc  ; 16  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Selenginflc. — Alfo,  a iort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha ; 52  miles  E.N.E.  of  Verchouralfle.  See  alfo 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 

PETROPAVLOVSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolfic,  on  the  Ilchim ; 40  miles  E.  of 
Ifchim. 

PETRO-PHARYNGEUS,  \\\  Anatomy,  a name  given 
by  Winllow  to  fome  fibres  of  the  condridlor  pharyngis 
fuperior. 

PETROPHILA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  R. 
Brown,  from  'srslpoc,  a Jlone,  and  to  love,  becaufe  the 

ffirubs  of  this  genus  are  always  found  in  rocky  expofed 
fituations.  Brown  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.  67.  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  I.  363.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  186. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggre- 
gate, Linn.  Proteacee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  of  four  petals,  linear,  co- 
hering at  their  bafe,  fomewhat  dilated  and  concave  at  the 
fummit,  and  falling  off  together.  Stam.  Filaments  four, 
ffiort,  inferted  towards  the  iummit  of  each  petal ; anthers 
ereft,  oblong,  two-celled,  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  pe- 
tals. Pyi.  Germen  fuperior,  fmall,  compreffed,  without 
fcales  at  the  bale  ; dyle  cylindrical,  rigid,  permanent  at  the 
bafe ; digma  fpindle-fhaped,  taper-pointed.  Peric.  none. 
Seed.  Nut  lenticular,  crowned  with  the  bafe  of  the  dyle, 
feffile,  hairy,  either  on  one  fide  or  at  the  bale  only. 

Efl.  Ch.  Petals  four,  cohering  below,  falling  off  entire. 
Anthers  in  the  hollows  of  the  petals.  No  fcales  under  the 
germen.  Stigma  fpindle-lhaped,  pointed.  Nut  compreffed, 
crowned  with  the  permanent  bafe  ot  the  dyle,  and  partly 
hairy. 

The  habit  is  rigid  and  flirubby.  Leaves  fmootli,  various, 
either  thread-ffiaped  or  flat,  undivided,  lobed  or  pinnatifid, 
fometimes  differing  on  the  fame  individual.  Flowers  in 
denle  fpikes,  with  a fcale-like  hraRea  to  each,  which  is 
permanent  and  finally  hardened,  fo  that  the  inflorefcence  af- 
fumes  the  nature  of  a Jirolilus  or  cone  ; yet  analogy,  and 
the  prefence  of  a corolla,  forbid  us  to  conlider  thefe  fpikes 
as  catkins.  Mr.  Brown  defines  ten  fpecies  in  his  ProdromuSy 
chiefly  the  produce  of  dry  heathy  and  llony  ground,  on 
the  fouthern  coad  of  New  Holland.  The  two  following 
are  known  in  our  gardens. 

P.  pulchella. 
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P.  ptilchella.  Fennel-leaved  Petrophila.  Brown  n.  5. 
(Protea  pulchella  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  507.  Schrad. 
Sert.  Hannov.  t.  7.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  796.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6. 
33‘  550. ) - Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid,  cylindrical,  eredl. 

Petals  filky  ; downy  at  the  point. — Native  of  New  South 
Wales,  from  whence  it  is  faid  by  Mr.  Aiton  to  have  been 
introduced  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  about  the  year  1790.  It 
is  a green-houfe  Oirub,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  The 
leaves  are  glaucous,  refembling  thofe  of  foinel,  but  fhorter, 
thicker,  and  more  rigid.  Spiles  terminal,  fometimes  aggre- 
gate, cylindrical,  of  numerous,  crowded,  inodorous,  white 
Jlovuers,  with  yellow  anthers. 

P.  diverjifolia.  Various-leaved  Petrophila.  Brown  n.  8. 
— Leaves  doubly  or  triply  pinnate,  flat  ; their  fegments 
pointed.  Petals  bearded.  Spikes  axillary,  ftalked.  Brac- 
teas  woolly,  combined.  — Native  of  Lewin’s  land,  from 
whence  it  was  fent  to  Kew  in  1803,  by  Mr.  Peter  Good, 
but  has  not  yet  flowered.  The  nut  is  faid  to  be  thin,  leafy 
and  dilated. 

We  ftill  feel  much  difpofed  to  unite  Isopogon,  fee  that  ar- 
ticle, with  Petrophila,  as  forming  one  natural  genus,  for  which 
we  would  retain  the  latter  name  ; yet  Mr.  Brown  hints  an 
inclination  even  to  fubdivide  both  genera.  There  are  two 
ways  of  viewing  every  fubjedf.  Very  acute  and  laborious 
obfervers  naturally  incline  to  make  nice  and  multiplied  dif- 
tindf  ons.  It  requires  a peculiar  talent  to  combine  with- 
out confounding  ; and  to  judge,  by  taking  enlarged  views 
of  the  matter,  what  genera  are  founded  in  nature,  which  is 
perhaps  the  moft  difiicult  part  of  the  philofophy  of  natural 
hiflory. 

PETROPSKOl,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  government  of  Penn  ; 56  miles  E.S.E.  of  Krafnou- 
phimflc. 

PETRO-SALPINGO-STAPHYLINUS,  in  Anato- 
my, the  name  given  by  Winflow  to  the  levator  palati 
mollis  mufele. 

PETROSELINUM,  in  Botany,  from  ^rupo.,  a Jlone, 
and  o-tXirav,  parjley,  appears,  by  the  defcription  in  Diof- 
corides,  to  be  a plant  of  the  umbelliferous  order,  which, 
according  to  him,  was  originally  found  on  rocky  precipices 
in  Macedonia.  The  early  commentators  have  differed  con- 
cerning it,  from  the  ufual  caufe,  of  feeking  the  plants  of  an- 
cient Greece,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  Fuchfius  fuppofed  our  Sifon  Amomum  to  be  the 
TrsIpc/a-Aivov,  whillf  Lobel  and  others,  converfant  with  gar- 
dens, have,  v.’ith  more  probability,  fixed  upon  Bulon  macedo- 
nicunz.  Linnaeus  retains  the  above  word  as  the  fpecific 
name  of  the  common  Garden  Parfley,  Apium  Petrofelinum  ; 
which  is  unquellionably  the  a-iKim'i  of  Diofcorides,  fpoken 
of  by  him  as  a garden  plant.  Dr.  Sibthorp  thought  the 
fame  plant  in  a wild  ftate,  growing  on  rocky  mountains  and 
precipices,  might  be  the  of  that  ancient  author ; 

but  we  find  little  to  countenance  fuch  an  opinion.  The  de- 
cifion  of  Linnaeus  is  fupported  merely  by  that  of  various 
preceding  writers,  cited  under  Apium  hortenfe,  in  Bauhin’s 
Pinax,  153.  Thefe  were  chiefly  early  German  botanifts, 
to  whom  Bubon  macedonicum  was  probably  unknown,  and 
who  merely  fixed  on  any  plant  that,  in  the  narrow  range  of 
their  acquaintance,  anfwered  befl  to  the  defcription  of 
Diofcorides.  It  is  thus  that  many  ancient  fynonyms  have 
become  m’^ipplied,  which,  by  long  ufe,  are  now  but  too 
firmly  effikliflied  in  their  erroneous  acceptation. 

PetroseI-IN'UM  Macedonicum,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  the 
name  of  a feed  ufed  in  medicine. 

PETROSII.EX,  Hornstoxe,  in  Mineralogy,  a fpecies 
of  the  filiceous"genus.  Its  colour  is  commonly  dark  blue, 
yellowiih,  or  pearl-grey,  fometimes  yellowifh-white,  flefh. 


or  brownifh  red,  or  mountain  blue,  or  blackifh-brown,  or 
greenifli-brown,  or  dark  green,  or  olive-green,  often  varie. 
gated.  Amorphous  for  the  moft  part,  but  lately  found 
cryftallized  by  Mr.  Beyer  in  Schnecberg,  either  in  hexahe- 
dral  prifms,  or  in  double  triangular  pyramids,  or  cubic  or 
hexahedral  plates  ; the  furface  of  thefe  cryftals  being  moftly 
rough  and  uneven,  fome  hollow,  fome  folid,  fometimes  as 
thin  as  paper.  Its  luftre,  o : tranfparency,  1.2  : the  cryf- 
talhzed  fometimes  o.  Its  fradfure  generally  fplintery,  more 
rarely  conchoidal,  fometimes  from  the  fine  fplintery  pafiing 
into  the  even,  but  of  a coarfer  grain  than  flint : fragments, 
2.3  : hardnefs,  from  7 to  9 : fpecific  gravity,  from  2.532 
to  2.653.  Bergman  counts  this  ftone  among  thofe 

that  are  fufible  per  fe,  even  by  a blowpipe  : but  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  after  many  trials,  found  only  one  that  gave  any  fio-n 
of  fufion  : but  they  moft  frequently  decrepitate  and  whiten. 

M.  Sauffure  found  the  hornftones  of  Switzerland  generally  in- 
fufible;  and  only  thofe  lying  in  calcareous,  ftrata  to  be  fufi- 
ble in  a high  degree  of  heat.  Of  the  hornftone  there  are 
many  varieties.  The  hornftones  are  frequently  found  in 
a ftate  of  decompofition.  Its  tranfitions  are  into  flint, 
calcedony,  chryfoprafium,  jafper,  quartz,  opal,  filiceous 
fchiftus,  argillite,  toadftone,  and  even  into  granular  limeftone, 
and  indurated  clay. 

Hornftone  differs  from  jafper,  often  by  its  fplintery  frac- 
ture ; always  by  its  tranfparency,  though  imperfetf,  and 
want  of  luftre: —from  flints,  by  its  fradluie,  dulnefs,  and 
hardnefs  ; but  when  its  fradf  ure  happens  to  be  conchoidal,  by 
its  dulnefs,  lefs  tranfparency,  and  hardnefs  : — from  quartz,  by 
its  dulnefs  and  inferior  hardnefs: — from  ferpentine,  gene- 
rally in  hardnefs,  fpecific  gravity,  and  fufibility  : — from  helio- 
tropium,  by  the  'aggregate  of  its  properties.  The  horn- 
ftone, being  a greenilh-white,  with  reddifli  fpots,  from  Lor- 
raine, whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  2.532,  fradture  conchoidal, 
luftre  o,  hardnefs  10,  whitening  and  becoming  brittle  at 
127°,  and  melting  at  144'^  into  a femitranfparent  compadl 
enamel,  was  analyfed  by  Mr.  Kirwan  ; and  found  to  contain 
piper  cent,  filex,  about  22  argill,  and  about  fix,  or  rather 
more,  of  mild  calcareous  earth.  The  infufible  hornftones 
probably  contain  no  calx,  or  lefs.  The  fchiftofe  hornftone 
has  three  varieties,  w'z.  filiceous  fchiftus,  Lydian  ftone,  and 
hornflate.  Kirwan’s  Mineralogy. 

PETROSUM  Sal,  in  Natural  Hijlnry,  a name  given 
by  fome  of  the  old  writers  to  the  nitre  of  JEgypt,  ufed 
in  the  ancient  times  : and  by  others  to  the  common  nitre, 
which  we  ufe  at  prefent,  and  call  by  a fimilar  name,y&/r- 
petre. 

PETROV  ATZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia;  22 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Carlftadt. 

PETROUS  Portion,  in  Anatomy,  a part  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  fo  called  from  its  irregular  furface.  See  Cra- 
nium. 

PETROVSK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruftia,  in  the 
government  of  Jarollavl ; 52  miles  S.  of  Jaroflavl.  N.  lat. 
56°  45'.  E.  long.  40°  14' — Alfo,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in 
the  government  of  Saratov,  on  the  Medveditza  ; 40  miles 

N. W.  of  Saratov.  N.  lat.  52°  40'.  E.  long.  44°  54'. 

PETROVSKAIA,  a town  and  fort  of  Ruflia,  fituated 

on  a bay  of  the  fea  of  Azof,  or  Azoph,  with  a harbpur, 
24  miles  S.W.  of  Mariupol — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
Ruflia,  in  the  Frozen  ocean.  N.  lat.  76°  10'.  E.  long. 
106°  14'. 

PETROWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 

Konigingratz  ; 8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Konigingratz Alfo,  a 

town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Moldau ; 6 miles  S.  of 
Seltfchan. 
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PETROWNAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  lin  Bahar ; 
28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

PETROZAVODSK,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Olonetz,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  Onezfkoe  lake  ; 
132  miles  N.E.  of  Peterfburg.  N.  lat.  61'’ 40'.  E.  long. 

34°  14'* 

PETSCHAKEN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Pilgram. 

PETSCHANOI,  a fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolivan  ; 188  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kolivan.  N.  lat.  53  . 
E.  long.  76°  34'. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ruf- 
fia, in  the  Frozen  fea.  N.  lat.  75°  25'.  E.  long.  165°  14'. 

PETSCHNECZA,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Clagenfurt. 

PETSKA,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gingratz  ; ii  miles  E.N.E.  of  Getfchin. 

PETSKAU,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz  ; 22  miles  E.  of  Eger.  N.  lat,  50°  4'.  E.  long. 
12°  55'. 

PETSMO,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat,  63  14'.  E.  long.  2 1°  33'. 

PETTAL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura  ; 10 
miles  E.  of  Coilpetta. 

PETTAPOLLY,  a town  ot  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Guntoor,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Bengal  ; 42  miles  S.W. 
of  Mafulipatam. 

PETTAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Rajamundry  ; 30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rajamundry. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of 
Amedabad. 

PETTAW,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on  the 
Drave,  containing  one  parifti  church,  and  three  cloifters. 
This  is  an  ancient  place,  as  it  is  frequently  mentioned  both 
by  Roman  as  well  as  other  authors  of  antiquity.  Its  ma- 
nufactories are  confiderable  ; 13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Marpurg, 
N.  lat.  46°  34'.  E.  long.  15°  53'. 

PETTEIA,  lIsrlEja,  in  the  Ancient  Mujtc,  a Greek 
term  to  which  we  have  no  correfponding  one  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

The  melopoeia,  i.  e.  the  art  of  arranging  founds  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  fo  as  to  make  melody,  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  the  Greeks  call  lepjis,  mlxis,  and  chrejis  ; the  Latins 
fumptio,  mixtio,  znA.  ufus  ; and  the  Italiansyiri^,  mefcolamento, 
and  ufo.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  called  by  the  Greeks  viiTlua, 
petteia,  and  by  the  Italians  pettia. 

Pettela  or  pettia,  then,  is  the  art  of  making  a juft  difcern- 
ment  of  all  the  manners  of  ranging  or  combining  founds 
among  themfelves,  fo  as  they  may  produce  their  effedt,  i.  e. 
may  exprefs  the  feveral  paflions  intended  to  be  raifed,  thus  : 
e.  gr.  it  fiiews  what  founds  are  to  be  ufed,  and  what  not  ; 
how  often  any  of  them  are  to  be  repeated  ; with  which  to 
begin,  and  with  which  to  end  ; whether  with  a grave  found 
to  rife,  or  an  acute  one  to  fall,  &c. 

It  is  the  petteia  that  conftitutes  the  manners  of  the  mufic  ; 
it  being  this  that  choofes  out  this  or  that  paflion,  this  or  that 
motion  of  the  foul,  to  be  awakened  ; and  whether  it  be 
proper  to  excite  it  on  this  or  that  occafion.  The  petteia, 
thererore,  is  in  mufic  much  what  the  manners  are  in  poetry. 

We  do  not  fee  whence  the  denomination  ftiould  have  been 
taken  by  the  Greeks,  unlefs  from  their  game  of  chefs  ; 

the  mufical  petteia  being  a fort  of  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  founds,  as  cheft  is  of  pieces  called  otetTi,  calculi, 
or  chefs-men. 

PETTENAW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tyrol,  near 
the  Inn  ; 12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Infpruck. 

PETTENDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Culmbach  ; fix  miles  S.W.  of  Bayreuth. 
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PETTERKAW,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Oberland  ; 24 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Marienwerder. 

PETTERSDORF,  a town  of  Prulfia,  in  the  province  of 
Natangen  ; 28  miles  E.  of  Koniglberg. 

PETTERSWALDT,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Natangen  ; 24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brandenburg 

Alfo,  a town  of  Prulfia,  in  the  province  of  Ermeland  ; 10 
miles  W.  of  Heillberg. 

PETTERWITZ,  a town  of  Prulfia  ; in  the  province 
of  Oberland,  four  miles  S.S.E.  of  Neidenberg. 

PETTICOTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  tlie  Car- 
natic ; 27  miles  S.  of  Tanjore. 

PETTINCO,  a river  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  Miftrella. 

PETTINI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice.  N.  lat. 
24“  37'-  E.  long.  44=  49'. 

PETTO  RANG,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 
five  miles  S.  of  Salmona. 

PETTSTATT,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Bamberg  ; three  miles  S.  Bamberg. 

PETTUS,  5/rJoHN,  'm  Biography,  a native  of  Suffolk, 
was  member  of  parliament  for  Dunwich  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  and  one  of  the  deputy  governors  of  the  royal 
mines.  He  died  about  the  year  1690.  He  was  author  of 
the  “ Hiftory,  Laws,  aijd  Places  of  the  chief  Mines  and 
Mineral  Works  in  England  and  Wales  “ England’s  In- 
dependency of  the  Papal  Power;”  “ Fleta  Minor,  or  the 
Laws  of  Art  and  Nature  in  knowing.  Judging,  aflaying, 
&c.  of  Metals,”  tranflated  from  the  German,  which  he  ex- 
ecuted while  he  was  in  the  Fleet  prifon. 

PETTY,  Sir  William,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  a clothier 
at  Rumfey,  in  Hampfhire,  where  he  was  born  in  1623.  At 
a very  early  period  he  (hewed  a difpofition  for  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  was  eager  in  attending  to  the  performances  of  ar- 
tificers, fuch  as  imiths,  carpenters.  See,  and  copying  them. 
He  received  the  elements  of  his  education  at  the  gram- 
mar fchool  of  his  native  place,  and  from  thence,  at  the 
age  of  15,  he  was  fent  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  for  far- 
ther improvement  in  modern  languages,  and  the  mathe- 
matics. On  his  return  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
royal  navy,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  what  particular  ca- 
pacity, and  his  fervice  in  it  muft  have  been  very  (hort, 
fince,  on  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  in  1643, 
he  went  again  on  the  continent,  and  palled  three  years  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  direfted  his  ftudies  chiefly  to  anatomy,  and  the  profeflion 
of  medicine,  and  at  Paris  he  diffedfed  in  company  with  the 
celebrated  Hobbes.  As  in  his  former  vifit  to  France  he  is 
faid  to  have  maintained  himfelf  by  means  of  a fmall  ftock  of 
merchandize,  fo  in  the  prefent  he  muft  have  followed  fome 
gainful  traffic,  fince  he  has  recorded,  that  he  returned  ten 
pounds  richer  than  when  he  went  out.  In  1647  he  gave 
the  firft  public  proof  of  his  inventive  talents,  by  foheiting 
and  obtaining  a patent  from  parliament  for  an  invention  of 
the  art  of  double  writing,  which  appears  to  have  been  by 
means  of  a copying  inftrument.  In  the  following  year  he 
publilhed  a piece  entitled  “ Advice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib, 
for  the  Advancement  of  particular  Parts  of  Learning,” 
the  general  fcope  of  which  was  to  extend  education  to  a va- 
riety of  objedls  of  utility  in  common  life.  About  this  time 
he  went  to  Oxford,  whence  the  parliamentary  vifitors  had 
ejedted  the  royalifts,  and  gave  inftrudlions  in  anatomy  and 
chemiftry  to  the  younger  Undents.  Here  he  was  appointed 
deputy  to  the  profeffors  of  anatomy,  and  in  1649  he  was 
created  dodlor  of  phyfic  by  difpenfation  from  the  delegates 
of  the  univerfity.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  eledted  a 
fellow  of  Brazen-nofe  college,  and  became  a member  of  that 
K Oxford 
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Oxford  fociety  for  cultivating  natural  knowledge,  out  of 
which  the  Royal  Society  took  its  rife.  In  1650  he  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  anatomical  profelTorlhip  in  Oxford ; and  foon  after 
employed  his  interell  fo  effedf  ually  as  to  be  chofen  profeffor 
of  mufic  at  Grefliam  college,  which  was  probably  then, 
as  it  is  now,  almoll  a finecure  place.  The  chief  fource 
of  his  fortune  was  his  appointment,  in  1652,  to  be  phy- 
lician  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  in  1654  he  entered  into  a 
contraiff  for  resculating  the  admeafurement  of  lands  forfeited 
by  the  rebellion,  and  intended  by  way  of  recompence  to  the 
foldiery.  By  his  peculiar  Ikill  in  pradtical,  as  well  as  theo- 
retical mathematics,  he  performed  this  work  with  great  ex- 
adfnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  obtained  inch  a knowledge 
of  the  ftate  and  value  of  property  in  that  country,  as  enabled 
him  to  lay  out  to  great  advantage,  in  purchafes  of  land,  the 
favings  of  his  economy.  After  this  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commiffioners  for  dividintr  the  lands  which  he  had  fur- 
veyed  among  the  army  ; clerk  of  the  council ; and  fecretary 
to  Henry  Cromwell,  when  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
Richard’s  parliament  of  1658,  he  ferved  for  Wdt-Looe,  in 
Cornwall  ; and  in  the  next  year  he  was  impeached  by  fir 
Heifome  Sankey,  for  certain  mal-pratfices  in  his  dilfributkin 
of  the  Irilh  lands.  He  was,  it  appears,  at  the  time  in  Ire- 
land, but  returned  to  anfwer  the  charge  in  his  place,  but 
parliament  being  adjourned,  the  i>»atter  was  not  brought  to 
Hue.  He  was,  after  this,  removed  from  his  public  em- 
ployments, though  the  lord-heutenant  continued  his  friend, 
and  fpoke  handfomely  of  him.  When  the  refloration  took 
place  he  was  in  Ireland,  but  upon  his  return  he  was  gracioufly 
received  by  Charles  II.,  and  made  one  of  the  commidioners 
of  the  court  of  claims.  In  1661  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  alfo  a patent,  conllituting  him  furveyor- 
general  of  Ireland  ; and,  what  was  probably  of  much  more 
importance  to  him,  all  the  forfeited  lands  which  had  been 
allotted  to  him,  were  confirmed  by  new  grants  to  himfelf 
and  his  wife.  Such  is  a brief  flcetch  of  the  political  charadfer 
of  fir  William  Petty.  We  come  now  more  particularly  to 
his  claims  on  public  notice  as  a man  of  fcicnce.  He  had  been 
made  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  when  the 
Royal  Society  was  firft  incorporated  he  was  in  the  liil  of  the 
council.  In  1663  he  engaged  the  public  attention  by  his  in- 
vention of  a double  bottomed  fhip,  to  fail  againll  wind  and 
tide.  His  trial-veffel  went  very  well  in  a voyage  from  Dub- 
lin to  Holyhead,  and  back  ; but  on  a fecond  voyage  it  was 
loft  in  a great  llorm,  and  no  further  experiment  was  made. 
He  prefented  a model  of  this  fliip  to  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  body  he,  in  1665,  communicated  a paper  on  ihip- 
building,  which  was  kept  by  the  prefident,  lord  Brownlow, 
as  an  important  ftate  fecret.  It  feems  not  to  be  well  afccr- 
tained  whether  it  was  this  or  another  work  that  was  printed 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  “A  Treatife  on  Naval 
Philofophy.”  The  principal  and  moll  valuable  of  the 
writings  of  this  author,  were  on  the  fubjeft  of  political 
arithmetic.  Of  thefe  he  publifhed  a number  of  feparate 
trails,  which  were  reprinted  colleilively  in  1699.  Some  of 
them  relate  to  the  growth  and  population  of  I.ondon,  and 
comparifons  between  that  city  and  Paris,  and  other  capitals. 
In  one  of  them,  entitled  “ Political  Arithmetic,”  hedifcuffes 
all  the  topics  conneiled  with  national  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, with  the  particular  view  of  pointing  out  the  means  of 
augmenting  the  power  and  profperity  of  England.  The 
ftate  of  Ireland  is  confidered  in  fome  of  his  other  pieces, 
particularly  in  a treatife  on  taxes  and  contributions,  which 
palled  through  feveral  editions.  Some  of  his  papers  inferted 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  are  on  mathematical  fub- 
jedls,  and  fome  on  chemiftry,  as  it  was  then  known.  The 
uncommon  adlivity  and  vigour  of  his  mind  are  ftrikingly 


difplayed  by  the  great  variety  of  the  produdlions  of  his 
pen,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  w'as  indefatigable  in  bufinefs, 
and  in  the  improvement  of  his  fortune.  With  this  view  he 
eftabliftied  upon  his  Irilh  ellates  iron-works  and  filhenes, 
opened  lead  mines,  and  carried  on  a large  timber  trade.  He 
was  of  great  fervice  to  the  poor,  by  providing  them  with  em- 
ployment, in  which  he  juftly  thought  the  moll  ufeful  charity 
towards  them  confilled.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1687,  at  his  houfe  in  Weftminfter,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  at  Rumfey.  He  was  regarded  as  a perfon  of  great 
worth,  as  well  as  of  extraordinary  talents  and  acquirements. 

He  left  a widow,  the  daughter  of  fir  Hardrefs  Waller,  w'ho 
was  created  baronefs  of  Shelburne  in  1688,  which  title,  as  , 
we  lhall  fee,  became  hereditary  in  the  family.  Sir  William 
Petty  thus  fpeaks  of  his  religious  opinions  in  has  lall  will  i 
“ I die  in  the  profellion  of  that  faith,  and  in  the  pradlice  of 
fuch  worlhip,  as  I find  ellablillied  by  the  laws  of  my  coun- 
try ; not  being  able  to  believe  what  I myfelf  pleafe,  nor  to 
worihip  God  better  than  by  doing  as  I would  be  done  unto, 
and  obferving  the  laws  of  my  country,  and  exprelTiiig  my 
love  and  honour  of  Almighty  God,  by  fuch  figns  and  tokens 
as  are  uuderllood  to  be  fuch  by  the  people  with  whom  I live, 
God  knowing  my  heart,  even  without  any  at  all.  Grant 
me,  O Lord,  an  eafy  paliage  to  thyfelf,  that  as  I have  lived 
in  thy  fear,  I may  be  known  to  die  in  thy  favour.” 

Three  children  furvived  fir  William,  vi-z.  Charles,  who 
fucceeded  to  his  mother  in  the  barony  of  Shelburne,  and 
dying  without  ifi'ue  the  title  became  extindl.  But  in  June 
1699,  it  was  revived  in  Henry,  the  fecond  fon  ; and  in 
1718-19,  king  George  I.  advanced  him  to  the  further  titles 
of  vifcount  Dunkeron  and  earl  of  Shelburne.  He  died  in 
1751,  immenfely  rich.  The  prefent  family  is  from  Anne, 
the  only  daughter  ol  fir  William  Petty,  who  married  Tho- 
mas Fitzmaurice,  baron  Kerry,  created  in  1722  earl  of 
Kerry. 

Under  the  articles  Arundelian  Marbles,  and  Parian 
Chronicle,  we  have  mentioned  a gentleman  under  the  name  of 
W.  Petty,  who  was  employed  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
year  1624,  for  the  purpofe  ot  colledling  marbles,  books, 
ilatues,  and  other  curiofities  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Afia 
Minor.  We  have  been  anxious  to  afcertain  fome  authentic 
particulars  relating  to  a perfon  of  fo  dillinguilhed  a charafter, 
as  to  warrant  this  employment,  and  who  was  fo  laudably 
engaged.  But  though  we  have  been  aided  in  our  refearches 
by  the  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Hewlett,  ever  anxious  to 
promote  the  caufe  of  literature,  we  have  not  fucceeded  in  our 
wi files.  The  Bibliotheca  Manufcripta  Lanfdowniana,  de- 
pofited  in  the  Britifii  Mufeum,  has  been  examined  ; and  we 
find  in  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  the  following  notices.  Art.  806.  A 
ColleClion  of  Theological  and  other  Papers  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
William  Petty  of  Thorley,  in  the  Ille  of  Wight,  with  the 
dates  of  1613,  17.  Alfo,  The  Commentary  of  George 
Aeropolita,  comprifing  the  ftate  of  the  oriental  church  and 
empire  for  about  threc-fcore  years,  tranfiated  out  of  an 
original  Greek  MS.  by  that  late  induftrious  and  learned  man, 
William  Pettie,  dated  6th  February,  1644.  From  A.  D. 
1183  to  1262,  an  interval  of  79  years.  This  Mr.  William 
Pettie  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  William 
Petty  of  the  preceding  article  ; and  to  have  been  an  uncle 
of  fir  William  Petty,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  an 
account.  He  was  alfo,  not  improbably,  the  fame  Mr.  Petty 
who  is  mentioned  in  fir  Thomas  Roe’s  letters  from  Conftan- 
tinople,  as  having  been  fent  to  the  Levant  by  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  to  colledl  Grecian  antiquities  for 
Charles  I.  This  Mr.  Petty  appears  to  been  fiiipwrecked, 
and  to  have  loft  all  he  had  collected  at  Samos  in  his  way  to 
Ephefus.  He  was  lodged  in  prifon  as  a fpy,  but  rcleafed 
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on  the  tfftimony  of  fome  Turks,  who  knew  him,  and  that  he 
had  lofl.  his  credentials  in  the  fea.  With  great  induftry  he 
recovered  his  ftatues  and  22  Greek  MSS.,  and  raked  toge- 
ther 200  pieces. 

Pettv,  William,  marquis  of  Landfdown,  defcended 
from  the  two  noble  families  of  Fitzgerald,  duke  of  Leinller, 
and  Fitzmaurice,  earl  of  Kerry.  The  adopted  name  of  Petty 
is  derived  from  his  maternal  great  uncle,  Henry,  earl  of 
Shelburne,  fon  of  the  celebrated  fir  William  Petty,  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  preceding  article.  The  marquis  of  Landfdown 
was  born  in  May  1737,  and  fucceeded  to  the  Irifii  honours 
of  his  father  in  the  month  of  May  1761,  but  in  the  preced- 
ing year  his  majefty  had  created  the  late  marquis,  then 
vifcount  Fitzmaurice,  an  Enghfh  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron 
Wycombe.  In  February  1765,  he  was  married  to  lady 
Sophia  Carteret,  daughter  of  the  late  earl  Granville,  by 
whom  he  became  poffefied  of  large  eftates,  particularly  that  1 
beautiful  fpot  Landfdown  Hill,  Bath,  from  which  he  took 
bis  lall  title.^  By  this  lady,  who  died  in  1771,  he  had  a fon, 
John  Henry',  who  fucceeded  him  in  his  titles,  and  who  is 
lince  dead,  leaving  no  male  heir.  The  marquis  married,  le- 
condly,  lady  Louifa  Fitzpatrick,  by  whom,  who  died  in 
1789,  he  had  another  fon,  lord  Henry,  the  prefent  marquis 
of  Landfdown.  His  lordfiiip  being  intended  for  the  army', 
he,  at  a fit  age,  obtained  a commiflion  in  the  guards,  and 
ferved  with  the  Britiih  troops  in  Germany  under  prince  Fer- 
dinand, and  gave  fignal  proofs  of  great  perfonal  courage 
at  the  battles  of  Campen  and  Minden.  In  December  1760, 
he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  George  HI., 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  As  a political  man,  he  joined 
the  party  of  the  earl  of  Bute  ; and  in  1762,  he  eagerly  de- 
fended the  court  on  the  quellion  refpeCling  the  preliminaries 
of  peace.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  firft  lord 
of  the  board  of  trade,  which  he  foon  quitted,  and  with  it,  his 
connexion  with  the  court  and  ininiflry,  and  attached  himielf, 
in  a (hort  time,  to  lords  Chatham  and  Camden.  When  the 
Rockingham  adminiftration  was  difplaced  in  1766,  and  lord 
Chatham  was  called  upon  to  form  a new  adminillration,  he 
appointed  lord  Shelburne  fecretary'  of  Hate  of  the  fouthern 
department,  to  which  was  annexed  the  department  of  the  co- 
lonies. But  finding  a train  of  meafures  was  fecretly  purfuing, 
hoftile  to  the  liberties  of  America,  he  refigned.  The  American 
war  fucceeded,  during  which  heafted  with  firmnefs  and  energy 
againft  the  miniftry.  Among  other  projedls  to  fupport  this 
war,  was  the  appointment  of  a Mr.  Fullarton,  fecretary  to 
lord  Stormont,  when  abroad,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army,  and  to  the  command  of  an  intended  new 
regiment.  When  this  matter  came  before  the  houfe  of  lords, 
lord  Shelburne  fpoke  of  it  in  terms  of  contempt,  denomi- 
nating the  new  made  commander  a commis,  a clerk  taken 
from  the  defk.  Mr.  Fullarton,  judging  thefe  epithets  dero- 
gatory to  his  rank,  fent  a challenge  to  lord  Shelburne,  a 
duel  was  fought,  and  the  noble  lord  wounded.  This  affair 
happening  very  foon  after  a fimilar  one  between  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Adam,  and  being  attributed  to  the  fame  caufes  and 
motives,  occafioned  a great  fenfation  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Addrefl’es  of  congratulation  from  the  cities  of  London 
and  Weilminffer,  and  from  feveral  of  the  counties,  were 
fent  to  earl  Shelburne  on  his  recovery,  all  of  which  held  out 
the  idea,  that  his  life  had  been  endangered  by  the  faithful 
difeharge  of  his  duty  as  a peer  of  parliament.  The  death 
of  lord  Chatham  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  political 
connexion,  and  he  continued  in  oppofition  to  the  meafures 
of  the  court  till  the  termination  of  lord  North’s  miniftry, 
in  the  fpring  of  1782.  He  was  then  appointed  fecretary  of 
ftate  in  the  Rockingham  adminiftration,  and  upon  the  death 
of  that  nobleman  he  fucceeded  to  the  office  of  minifter.  This 


meafure  gave  great  offence  to  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  but 
his  lordlhip  did  not  quit  his  poll.  His  firft  objedi  was  to 
make  peace  ; but  when  the  treaty  was  brought  before  the 
parliament,  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  had  united  in  a moft 
difgraceful  coalition,  and  the  treaty  meeting  with  the  difap- 
probation  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  lord  Shel- 
burne refigned,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  his  fuccefl'or. 
His  lordfiiip  now  received  the  title  of  marquis  of  Landfdown, 
with  the  honours  of  the  Garter. 

When  the  French  revolution  took  place  he  earneftly  de- 
precated our  interference,  but  his  eloquence  and  found 
reafoning  had  no  vv'eight,  and  we  were  in  1793  involved  in  a 
war,  which,  with  a very'  (hort  interval,  has  continued  to  this 
prefent  time  (Dec.  1813).  His  lordfiiip  died  on  the  7th  of 
May  1805. 

Through  life  he  refifted  the  increafing  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  he  fuggefted  at  various  times  enquiries  into  the 
public  expenditure  : he  propofed  the  abolition  of  ufelefs 
places,  and  brought  forward  plans  whicli  tended  to  eftablifii 
a rigid  fyftem  of  public  economy.  With  foreign  politics, 
and  foreign  courts,  no  ftatefman  in  Europe  was  better  ac- 
quainted. He  had  deeply  ftudied  the  hiftory'  and  laws  of 
his  country,  and  they  had  taught  him  that  the  conftitution 
of  England  is  not  the  grant  of  princes,  but  an  inheritance 
obtained  by  the  virtue  and  vvifdom  of  Engliflimen.  Monthly 
Mag.  1805. 

Petty  Bag,  an  office  in  chancery  ; the  three  clerks  of 
which  record  the  return  of  all  inquifitioiis  out  of  every  fiiirc, 
and  make  all  patents  of  cuftomers,  guagers,  comptrollers, 
&c.  See  Clerk. 

'PETTY-Chaps,  in  Ornithology.  See  Motacilla  Hippolah 
and  Hortenjts. 

Petty  Conjlalles.  See  Constable. 

Pzi  YY-Fogger,  formed  from  the  French,  petit,  little,  and 
the  Saxou,  fogere,  fuitor,  or  wooer,  a little  ftickliiig  foli- 
citor  or  jobber  in  law-difputes,  without  either  {kill  or  con- 
fcience. 

Petty  Harbour,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  47“  30'.  W.  long  52^  20'. 

Petty,  or  Petit  Larceny,  in  Law.  See  Larceny'. 

Petty  Orders.  See  Orders. 

Petty  Patees,  among  ConfeHwners,  a fort  of  fmall  pies, 
made  of  a rich  cruft,  and  filled  with  fweet  meats. 

PETTY-Singles,  among  Falconers,  are  the  toes  of  a hawk. 

Petty  Tally,  in  the  Sea  Language,  a competent  allow- 
ance of  victuals,  according  to  the  number  of  the  fliip’s  com- 
pany. 

Petty,  or  Petit  Treafon,  in  Law.  Sec  Treason. 

Petty  Whin.  See  Furze  and  Genista. 

PETTY C FT  R,  in  Geography,  a harbour  ami  landing- 
place  from  Leith,  on  the  coaft  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  weft 
of  Kinghorn.  , 

PETFJLANTIFTM  Festum,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival 
celebrated  by  the  Athenians  and  Ijacedasmonians  in  Iionour 
of  the  moon,  under  the  name  of  Venus  : at  which  t!ie  men 
affifted,  dreffed  in  women’s  clothes ; and  the  women  in  the 
habits  of  men. 

PE-TFTNG,  in  Metallurgy,  a name  given  by  the  Chinefe 
to  their  white  copper,  which  has  a beautiful  iilver-like  ap- 
pearance, and  a very  clofe  grain.  It  takes  a fine  polifh  ; 
and  many  articles  of  neat  workmanfliip,  in  imitation  of  filver, 
are  made  from  it.  An  accurate  analyfis  has  determined  it 
to  confift  of  copper,  zinc,  a little  filver,  and  in  foiue  fpeci- 
mens,  a few  particles  of  iron  and  of  nickel  have  been  found. 
The  artifts  at  Canton,  in  making  their  pe-tung,  reduce  tlie 
copper  into  ns  thin  ftieets  or  laminse  as  pollible,  which  tliey 
make  red-hot,  increafing  the  fire  to  fuch  a pitch,  as  to 
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foften,  in  fome  degree,  the  laminje,  and  to  make  them  al- 
moft  ready  to  flow.  In  this  {late  they  are  fufpended  over 
the  vapour  of  their  pureft  tutenag,  or  zinc,  placed  in  a fub- 
liming  veflel  over  a brifk  fire.  The  vapour  thus  penetrates 
the  heated  lamina  of  the  copper,  fo  as  to  remain  fixed  with 
it,  and  not  to  he  eafily  diflipated  or  calcined  by  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fufion  it  has  to  undergo.  The  whole  is  fuffered  to 
cool  gradually,  and  is  then  found  to  be  of  a brighter  colour, 
aaid  of  a clofer  grain  than  when  prepared  in  the  European 
way.  Lord  Macartney’s  Embaffy,  &c.  by  Sir  G.  Staunton, 
vol.  ii. 

PETUNTSE,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  petunfi,  one  of 
the  two  fubllances  of  which  the  porcelain  ware  of  China  is 
made.  The  other  is  named  kaolin. 

The  petuntfe  is  fprinkled  all  over  with  bright  glittering 
particles ; it  is  beaten  to  powder,  and  afterwards  made  up 
into  a fort  of  bricks,  and  in  that  form  it  is  fent  to  the 
places  where  it  is  to  be  wrought ; it  is  of  a hard  texture, 
and  of  a fomewhat  greenifh  colour.  M.  Reaumur,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  who  was  extremely  induf- 
trious  in  fearching  into  the  nature  of  porcelain,  obtained 
fome  fpecimens  of  the  petuntfe,  both  in  its  native  ftate,  and 
in  form  of  the  brick,  which  is  given  it  after  it  is  powdered 
and  reduced  to  a pafte. 

M.  Reaumur  found  that  the  petuntfe  was  fo  far  from 
being  an  earth,  as  ufually  fuppofed,  that  it  was  truly  of  the 
nature  of  the  European  flint  or  pebble,  as  he  eftabliflies  the 
charafter  of  that  body  : but  to  underftand  this  rightly,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  this  author  makes  the  flints  and  pebbles 
a very  large  clafs  of  bodies,  fome  of  which  are  more,  fome 
lefs  tranfparent ; and  that  this  petuntfe  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  coarfer,  or  lefs  tranfparent  kind,  the  furface  of  which, 
when  broken,  is  not  fo  fmooth  and  polilhed  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  flint.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  this  fubftance  is  a 
fpecies  of  gypfum,  rather  than  of  flint  or  talc.  By  fome 
experiments  of  Mr.  Scheffer,  in  the  Swedifh  Tranfadfions, 
for  the  year  1753,  it  appears  to  be  a glittering,  flaky,  femi- 
tranfparent  mafs,  like  the  lapis  fpecularh,  of  a liglit  greenifh- 
grey  colour,  and  remarkably  heavy.  It  was  not  afted 
upon  by  acids,  and  in  the  fire  it  burfl  and  fell  in  pieces,  and 
calcined  into  a white  powder,  interfperfed  with  a red  ferru- 
ginous matter.  Calcined  in  contadf  with  the  fuel,  it  emitted 
ftrong  fulphureous  vapours,  like  the  other  gy'pfa,  and  be- 
came quite  white,  confiderably  firm  and  coherent,  and  femi- 
txanfparent. 

The  great  charadfer  of  thefe  ftones  for  the  porcelain 
manufadfures  is,  however,  that  they  are  very  eafily  vitrified 
without  the  afliftance  of  any  fait,  and  without  the  imme- 
diate contadf  of  the  fire,  the  operation  lucceeding  in  a cru- 
cible, which  is  not  at  all  the  cafe  in  regard  to  the  European 
flints,  they  very  difficultly  melting  alone  in  a crucible,  and 
then  only  into  a whitifh  opaque  glafs. 

It  being  certain  from  hence,  that  one  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients of  the  china-ware  is  eafily  vitrifiable,  it  follows,  from 
the  experiment  of  the  whole  mixture,  or  china-ware,  not 
being  reducible  into  a glafs  in  a large  fire,  that  it  is  a com- 
pofition  of  a vitrifiable  and  a not  vitrifiable  (or  at  leaft  not 
eafily  vitrifiable)  fubftance ; and,  confequently,  that  the 
kaolin  is  a fcarcely  vitrifiable  body,  and  that  the  refult  of 
the  adfion  of  fire  on  a mixture  of  thefe  two  is  a femivitrifi- 
cation  ; which  is  what  we  call  the  china-ware. 

If  we,  therefore,  could,  in  Europe,  provide  the  materials 
of  China,  or  fuch  as  were  like  them,  we  might  reafonably 
hope  to  fucceed ; and  this  appears  far  from  improbable. 
The  petuntfe  is  eafily  fupplied  by  many  of  our  own  earths, 
ftones,  and  fands,  as  nothing  is  required  in  it  more  than  a 
property  of  running  eafily  into  a white  glafs.  The  kaolin 
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feems  moft  to  be  refembled  by  our  European  talcs.  Mem* 
Acad.  Par.  1727. 

The  petuntfe,  according  to  Chaptal,  is  that  fpecies  of 
filex,  known  by  the  names  of  feldfpar,  rhomboidal  quartz, 
and  fpathum  fcintillans.  It  very  frequently  forms  one  of 
the  principles  of  granite,  and  the  cryftals  which  are  found 
feparate,  arife  from  the  decompofition  of  this  primitive  rock. 
The  texture  of  feldfpar  is  clofe,  lamellated,  and  it  is  lefs 
hard  than  quartz.  It  fufes  without  addition  into  a whitifh 
glafs.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  white  feldfpar  is  25.946: 
100  parts  of  white  feldfpar  contain,  according  to  Chaptal, 
about  67  filex,  14  alumine,  ii  barytes,  and  8 magnefia. 
See  Felspar,  Kaolin,  and  Porcelain. 

PET  WORTH,  in  Geography,  a market-town,  in  the 
hundred  of  Rotherbridge,  rape  of  Arundel,  and  county  of 
Suflex,  is  fituated  on  a fmall  branch  of  the  river  Arun, 
49  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  London.  Its  fcite  is  confidered 
very  falubrious,  and  the  houfes  are  well  built,  though  the 
ftreets  are  irregular.  The  living  is  one  of  the  richeft  in  the 
county,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Egremont.  The 
church,  in  which  are  interred  the  remains  of  many  of  the 
Percies,  earls  of  Northumberland,  is  built  of  ftone,  and  has 
a fquare  tower  ; but  there  are  no  monuments  worthy  of  no- 
tice, except  two  very  ancient  tombs,  the  one  completely 
defaced,  the  other  in  a very  dilapidated  ftate.  In  the  centre 
of  the  town  is  a handfome  market-houfe  of  ftone,  adorned 
at  one  end  with  a buft  of  William  III.  The  lower  part 
confifts  of  piazzas,  with  an  open  fpace  for  the  market,  over 
which  is  the  room  where  the  quarter-feflions  are  held. 
Clofe  to  the  church-yard  is  a charity-fehool,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  twenty  boys,  and  the  fame  number  of  girls,  founded 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  alfo  left  donations  of  twelve 
pounds  a-year  each  to  two  clergymen’s  widows  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  fix  pounds  each  to  two  poor  tradefmen,  to 
aflift  them  in  bufinefs.  The  alms-houfes,  founded  by  the 
duchefs  of  Somerfet,  are  built  of  brick,  and  adapted  for  the 
accommodation  of  twenty  widows,  each  of  whom  has  an 
allowance  of  twenty  pounds  a-year.  Thompfon’s  hofpital, 
another  benevolent  inftitution  of  the  fame  kind,  affords 
lodging  for  fix  poor  men,  and  as  many  women,  who  an- 
nually receive  ten  pounds  each.  At  a fmall  diftance  fouth- 
eaft  of  the  town  is  the  bridewell  for  the  county,  a brick 
edifice,  on  Howard’s  plan. 

Petworth  was  the  refidence  of  Jofceline  of  Louvaine,  the 
progenitor  of  the  renowned  Percies  of  Northumberland ; 
and  it  was  their  family-feat  till  the  extindlion  of  the  title, 
when  it  devolved  by  marriage  to  Charles,  duke  of  Somerfet ; 
from  whom,  alfo  by  marriage,  the  manor  and  manfion-houfe 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  family  of  Egremont,  the  pre- 
fent  pofleflbrs. 

Petworth-houfe,  the  magnificent  family-manfion  of  the 
earl  of  Egremont,  is  clofe  to  the  town,  the  back  front 
opening  into  the  church-yard.  It  was  erefted  on  the  fcite 
of  the  ancient  houfe  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet. 
The  front  of  freeftone,  adorned  with  ftatues  on  the  top, 
forms  one  unbroken  range,  having  twenty-one  windows  in 
each  ftory.  The  interior  is  elegant,  and  all  the  principal 
apartments  are  decorated  with  paintings,  antique  ftatues, 
and  bulls,  fome  of  which  are  of  the  firft  excellence.  Some 
of  the  rooms  are  noble,  well  contrived,  and  richly  furnilhed, 
and  the  difpofitions  of  the  fpecimens  of  art  tafteful  and  judi- 
cious. The  park  is  very  extenfive,  the  wall  being  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  In  front  of  the  manfion  is  a 
Iheet  of  water,  which  has  been  formed  at  a vaft  expence. 
It  is  fupplied  by  the  fprings  collefted  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  This  park,  which  commands  delightful  views  of  the 
Downs  of  Surrey  and  Suflex,  is  well  flocked  with  deer  and 
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game.  There  are  alfo  various  breeds  of  cattle  and  iheep 
fattened  in  the  park  : befides  the  native  breeds  of  the  latter, 
the  prefent  earl  has  imported  the  Calmuck  and  Aftracan 
race,  and  likewife  the  Ihavvl  goat  of  Thibet,  feom  the  fleece 
of  which  fome  of  the  mod  valuable  manufadlures  of  the  Eafl; 
Indies  are  produced. 

The  petty  feflions  are  holden  at  Petworth.  The  market 
is  on  Wednefday,  and  there  is  an  annual  fair.  By  the 
cenfus  of  i8ii,  the  houfes  amounted  in  number  to  453,  and 
the  inhabitants  to  2459.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  xiv. 
Carlifle’s  Topographical  Didtionary,  vol.  ii. 

PETZENKIRCHEN,  a town  of  Auftria;  8 miles  E. 
of  Ips. 

PETZENSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory 
of  Nuremberg  ; 35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nuremberg. 

PEUCEDANUM,  in  Botany,  of  the  ancient 

Greeks,  is  evidently,  by  the  account  in  Diofcorides,  and 
the  plants  with  which  he  ranges  it,  fomething  of  the  um- 
belliferous order ; but  what  precife  fpecies,  we  find  little 
to  aflifl:  us  in  determining  ; neither  has  Dr.  Sibthorp  formed 
any  decided  opinion  refpedling  this  point.  The  Peucedanum 
offcinale,  which  this  learned  traveller  gathered  on  the  fea- 
coall  of  Laconia,  is  full  as  likely  as  any  thing  elfe  to  be  the 
ancient  iriVK^laio:,  or,  as  fome  have  it,  •mKiSamv.  Concerning 
the  derivation  of  the  name,  etymologifts  are  not  agreed  ; 
but  the  moft  probable  feems  to  be  from  tteu/.h,  a Fir,  or 
Pitch-tree,  which  its  leaves  refemble,  and  la.m:,  dry,  or 
burning,  in  allufion  to  the  very  pungent  qualities  of  the  root 
and  gum,  for  which  this  plant  is  celebrated.  Linn.  Gen. 
134.  Schreb.  184.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  1405.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  304.  Prodr.  FI.  Grcec. 
Sibth.  V.  I.  188.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  134.  .11111.  223. 

Tourn.  t.  169.  Gaertn.  t.  21.  — Clafs  and  order,  Pen- 
tandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  UmbeUiferce. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umbel  of  numerous,  very  long  and 
flender  rays ; partial  fpreading.  General  involucrum  of 
many,  fmall,  linear,  reflexed  leaves ; partial  fm.aller.  Pe- 
rianth of  five  minute  teeth.  Cor.  Univerfal  uniform ; 
flowers  of  the  diflc  abortive  ; partial  of  five  equal,  oblong, 
incurved,  entire  petals.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary ; 
anthers  fimple.  Pyi.  Germen  inferior,  oblong  ; ftyles  two, 
fmall ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  Fruit  ovate,  furrounded 
with  a wing,  ftriated  at  each  fide,  feparable  into  two  parts. 
Seeds  two,  ovate-oblong,  comprefled,  moft  convex  out- 
wardly, marked  with  three  elevated  lines  ; fuiTOunded  by  a 
broad,  membranous,  undivided  border ; ernarginate  at  the 
fummit. 

Eff.  Ch.  Fruit  ovate,  ftriated  at  each  fide,  encompaffed 
with  a wing.  Calyx  of  five  teeth.  Involucrum  very  fliort. 
Flowers  of  the  diflt  abortive. 

I.  P.  officinale.  Sea  Sulphur-wort,  or  Hog’s  Fennel. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  353.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1767.  (Peucedanum 
majus  ; Ger.  Em.  1054.) — Leaves  five  times  deeply  three- 
cleft  ; fegments  linear,  undivided. — Native  of  fait  marfhes 
and  ditches  on  the  fea-coaft  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ; very 
rare  in  England,  and  chiefly  found  below  Feverfham  and 
Whitftable  in  Kent,  flowering  from  July  to  September. 
The  whole  plant  is  fmooth,  and  when  bruifed  emits  a ftrong 
fulphureous  fmell,  efpecially  the  root,  which  is  perennial, 
tap-fhaped,  very  refinous  and  foetid,  reported  to  be  ufeful 
in  coughs,  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera,  and  nervous  dif- 
orders.  Thefe  virtues  feem  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
Diofcorides.  Stem  nearly  a yard  high,  eredt,  round,  ftri- 
ated, branched,  leafy,  tough.  Leaves  narrow  and  rigid, 
forming  a copious  coma,  or  tuft,  at  the  root,  as  Diofcorides 
fays  of  his  'TnvKi^r.mr, ; each  is  divided  five  or  fix  times  fuc- 
celEvely,  into  three  deep  divifions,  the  ultimate  fegments 


flattilh,  linear,  acute,  entire.  Umbels  large,  rathe>  con- 
cave, pale  yellow,  of  innumerable  flowers.  Fruit  tawny, 
broadly  elliptical,  flat. 

2.  P.  ciipejire.  Alpine  Sulphur-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
353.  (Peucedanum;  Riv.  Pentap.  Irr.  t.  ii.  Ger.  Em. 
1054.^) — Leaves  twdce  or  thrice  deeply  three-cleft;  feg- 
ments linear,  pinnatifid. — Native  of  Germany.  The  au- 
thentic Linnaean  fpecimen  is  marked  P.  germanicum,  and 
feems  to  have  been  obtained  from  fome  Dutch  herbarium  or 
garden.  On  revifing  the  fynonyms  of  the  firft  fpecies,  we 
have  no  fcruple  in  removing  fome  ol  them  to  this  ; efpecially 
that  of  Riviiius,  whofe  plate  accords  w ith  this  fpecies,  and 
not  with  the  former,  in  the  divifions  of  its  leaves,  as  w'ell  as 
in  the  fize  and  whole  afpect  of  the  plant.  This  fynonym 
therefore  ought  to  be  ftruck  out  of  Prodr.  FI.  Grrec.,  and 
a reference  to  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1767,  fubftituted  in  its  ftead. 
A correftion  of  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  as  well  as  of  Willdenow  and 
Alton,  is  alio  neceflary  ; P.  germanicum  being  no  other  than 
P.  alpeftre ; and  the  large  luppofed  variety  called  italicum, 
is  the  very  identical  officinale  itfelf,  above  defcribed,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  Linnasan  charadfer  and  authentic  fpecimen.  P. 
alpejlre  is  a much  Imaller  plant  than  o_fficinale,  and  efl'entially 
characterized  by  the  ultimate  divifions  of  its  leaves  being 
pinnatifid,  and  iomewhat  decurrent,  while  the  general  divi- 
fions are  few^er.  The  umbel  is  very  much  fmaller,  of  few'er 
but  ftouter  rays.  Seed  with  a broader  and  pale  border. 

We  have  fome  fcruple  refpeCting  Gerarde’s  fynonym. 
His  firft  figure  may  probably  be  only  a fmaller  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  officinale,  with  which  the  ftruClure  of  its  leaves 
agrees. 

3.  P.  capillaceum.  Capillary  Cape  Sulphur-wort.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  50.  Willd.  n.  3.  - “ Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid  ; 
fegments  capillary,  furrowed.” — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Thunberg. 

4.  P.  tenuifoUmn.  Slender-leaved  Cape  Sulphur-wort. 
Thunb.  Prodr.  50.  Willd.  n.  4 — “ Leaves  doubly  pinna- 
tifid ; fegments  lanceolate,  bordered,  oppofite  or  alter- 
nate.”— From  the  fame  epuntry. 

5.  P.  fibiriciim.  Siberian  Sulphur-wort.  AVilld.  n.  5. — 
“ Leaves  more  than  twice  compound  ; leaflets  linear,  acute. 
Firft  umbels  ieflile.” — Native  of  Siberia. — Leaves  fuprade- 
compofite  ; their  leaflets  long,  linear,  acute,  running  down 
into  the  partial  footftalk  ; the  lower  ftem-leaves  furnifhed  at 
the  bafe  with  an  ample  ftieath.  Firft  umbel  feffile  in  the  fork 
of  the  ftem  ; the  reft  ftalked.  General  involucrum  wanting  ; 
partial  ones  fetaceous  and  very  fliort.  Petals  inflexed. 
Styles  permanent,  divaricated.  Ripe  feeds  not  feen  by  Will- 
denoiv,  who  referred  this  plant  to  Peucedanum  by  its  habit. 
We  have  a fpecimen  of  a plant  from  Pallas,  who  found  it 
in  dry  fituations  about  the  Wolga  frequent,  which  may 
poflibly  be  the  fame  with  what  Willdenow  defcribed.  In 
ours  indeed  there  is  no  feftile  umbel,  but  the  inflorefcence  is 
fo  irregular,  fome  umbels  being  proliferous  juft  below  their 
bafe,  that,  as  the  other  characters  agree  with  tolerable  ex- 
aCtnefs,  we  feel  little  uncertainty  on  the  fubjeCt.  Pallas 
fays  Cuffon  meant  to  call  his  plant  P.  anagymnodes.  Its  ra- 
dical leaves  are  defcribed  as  four  times  ternate.  There  is  a 
minute  roughnefs  on  the  foliage  of  the  fpecimen. 

6.  P.  japonicum.  Japanefe  Sulphur-wort.  Thunb.  Jap. 

1 17.  Willd.  n.  6.  (Sanbofu;  Kaempf.  Amoen.  Exot. 
825.) — “Leaves  five  times  deeply  three-cleft;  fegments 
three-cleft,  wedge-fhaped.” — Native  of  the  fea-coafts  of 
Japan,  flowering  in  September  and  OCtober.  Whole  plant 
fmooth.  Stem  fcarcely  a foot  high,  as  thick  as  a goofe- 
quill,  ereCt,  branched,  zigzag.  Leaves  witli  a broad,  ftri- 
ated, flieathing  bafe  to  the  footftalk.  Seeds  ovate,  fur- 
rowed, with  a flight  border.  Thunb. 
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7.  P.  Silaus.  Meadow  Sulphur-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  Pl. 
354.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2142.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  128.  Ja'cq. 
Auftr.  t.  15. — Leaflets  pinnatiild  ; their  fegments  oppofite, 
decurrent.  General  involucrum  of  barely  two  leaves. — 
Not  unfrequent  in  rather  moill  pallures,  throughout  Eu- 
rope, flowering  in  Augult  and  September.  A dark-green, 
rigid,  nearly  fmooth  plant,  varying  very  mueh  in  the 
breadth  and  decompofition  of  its  /eaves,  foetid  when  bruifed, 
and  fuppofed  to  give  a bad  flavour  to  butter  in  fome  parts 
of  Norfolk  ; but  there  is  a doubt  whether  cattle  will  eat  it. 
The  J/em  is  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  very  llraight. 
Flowers  greenilh-white.  Fruit  but  obfcurely  bordered. 

8.  P.  alfaticum.  Alfatian  Sulphur-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
354.  Jacq.  Aullr.  t.  70.  (Daucus  alfaticus ; Bauh. 
Prodr.  77. ) — Leaflets  pinnatilid  ; their  fegments  three-cleft, 
bluntilh,  palmate. — Native  of  various  parts  of  Aullria,  Al- 
fatia,  and  the  Palatinate,  in  moill  ground.  The  leaflets  are 
much  (horter  and  broader  than  the  laft,  with  more  apparent 
roughnefs  at  the  edges.  Umbels  very  copious,  Imaller, 
yellowiih. 

9.  P.  aureiim.  Golden  Sulphur-wort.  Ait.  n.  5. 
Willd.  n.  9. — Leaves  triply  pinnate  ; thofe  on  the  llem 
with  linear -lanceolate,  thofe  from  the  root  with  oblong, 
many-cleft,  leaflets.  — Native  of  the  Canaries,  from  whence 
Mr.  Maflbn  brought  it  to  Kew  in  1779.  It  is  a green- 
houfe  biennial  plant,  flowering  in  June.  We  have  feen  no 
fpecimen. 

10.  P.  obtuflfolium.  Blunt-leaved  Sulphur-wort.  Sm. 
Prodr.  El.  Graec.  n.  659.  El.  Graec.  t.  277,  unpubliflied. 
— Leaflets  pinnatifid,  coriaceous  ; their  fegments  oppofite, 
obovate,  obtufe. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Boeotia, 
and  on  the  fhores  of  tlie  Euxine.  Root  perennial,  with  a 
fibrous  crown.  Stems  a foot  liigh,  bowed,  round,  leafy. 
Leaves  fmooth,  a foot  long,  lirll  three-cleft,  then  pinna- 
tifid, of  a thick  leathery  texture.  Footflalhs  with  a hollow 
flieathing  bafe.  Umbels  yellowifh-white,  of  flout,  not  nu- 
merous, rays.  General  and  partial  involucrum  of  feveral 
fliort,  broad,  acute  leaves.  Corolla  a little  irregular.  Seeds 
with  a thickifli  border.  This  plant  has  much  of  the  afpedf 
of  an  Heracleum. 

11.  P.  microphyllum.  Small-leaved  Sulphur-wort 

Leaves  thrice  pinnate  ; leaflets  three-cleft,  flelhy.  General 
involucrum  fcarcely  any. — Gathered  plentifully  in  the  fait 
deferts  about  the  Wolga,  by  Pallas,  who  fent  it  to  Lin- 
nasus  as  a new  Peucedanum,  but  we  do  not  find  that  it  has 
been  any  where  publifhed.  It  is  fmaller  than  the  lafl,  with 
differently  compounded  leaves,  and  mucli  fmaller  leaflets. 
Stem  glaucous.  General  involucrum  fometimes  of  a Angle 
fetaceous  leaf,  but  ofteuer  wanting,  as  the  partial  ones  alfo 
feem  mollly  to  be.  We  have  feen  no  feeds,  fo  that  the 
genus  muff  remain  doubtful. 

12.  P.  nodofum.  Knotty  Sulpliur-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
354.  Willd.  n.  10. — “ Leaflets  alternately  many-cleft.” — 
Found  in  Crete,  by  Tournefort,  who  defines  the  flem  as 
knotty,  and  the  leaves  like  fennel.  We  know  nothing  more 
of  this  fpecies. 

13.  P.  geniculatum.  Bent  Sulphur-wort.  Forfl.  Prodr. 
2 2.  Willd,  n.  II. — “ Leaves  roundifh  kidney-fliaped,  cre- 
nate.” — Native  of  New  Zealand.  This  is  alfo  unknown  to 
us.  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  prefume  that  the  word 
leaflets,  not  leaves,  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  fpeciiic  charafter. 

PEVENSEY,  in  Geography,  a member  of  the  town  and 
port  of  Railings,  in  the  rape  of  Pevenfey,  and  county  of 
Suffex,  is  fituated  on  the  Englifh  channel,  60  miles  S.E. 
by  S.  from  London.  Though  of  little  note  now,  Pevenfey 
was  formerly  of  importance  as  a commercial  port,  but  the 
gradual  receding  of  the  fea,  from  which  it  now  Hands  at 


fome  diflance,  has  occafioned  its  decline.  Boats  witli  diffi- 
culty afcend  to  the  village  by  a fmall  rivulet.  It  is  a place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  according  to  Richard  of  Cirenceller, 
was  the  Anderida  Portus  of  the  Romans.  It  is  reckoned 
among  the  fca-ports  ravaged  by  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confefl'or.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  in 
hiltory,  as  the  place  where  William  the  Conqueror  landed 
with  his  invading  army.  From  Madox’s  Hiflory  of  the 
Exchequer,  it  appears  that  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  John,  Pevenfey,  among  other  trading  towns,  paid  a 
quinxieme,  or  tax,  for  its  merchandife,  and  tliat  tliree  years 
afterwards  the  barons  of  Pevenfey  fined  forty  miirks  for  li- 
cence to  build  a town  upon  a fpot  between  Pevenfey  and 
Langley  ; whicli  fliould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  the 
cinque-ports,  and  have  a yearly  fair  to  lafl  feventeen  days, 
commencing  on  the  anniverfary  of  St.  John  Baptill  ; alfo  a 
market  every  Saturday.  Whether  any  part  of  this  grant 
was  ever  carried  into  effeft,  we  are  not  informed.  The 
only  relic  of  the  ancient  confequence  of  Pevenfey  is  the 
cafUe,  which  Hands  on  the  eail  fide  of  the  town.  The 
name  of  the  builder,  and  tlie  date  of  its  eredlion,  are  alike 
unknown  ; but  from  the  quantity  of  Roman  bricks  em- 
ployed in  the  works,  there  is  much  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
was  conHrufted  out  of  fome  Roman  fortrefs.  The  external 
walls,  of  which  the  towers  ai'e  tolerably  entire  to  the  height 
of  20  or  25  feet,  are  circular,  and  inclofe  an  area  of  feven 
acres.  The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  weH  or  land  fide, 
between  two  round  towers,  in  which  are  confiderable  layers 
of  Roman  brick,  fome  Angle,  others  double,  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  four  or  five  afunder.  Many  fuch 
layers  of  white  brick  or  Hone  hewn  into  that  form,  lie  be- 
tween the  Hrata  of  red,  or  in  place  of  them,  in  the  walls 
between  the  other  towers  to  the  north-well,  and  in  the. 
north-eafl  tower  are  fome  Hones  laid  herring-bone  fafhion 
towards  the  bottom.  Within  is  a fmaller  fortiflcation,  of 
a quadrangular  form,  moated  on  the  north  and  weH.  It 
has  round  towers  and  a drawbridge,  wliich  correfponds  with 
the  outer  gate,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  not  in  the  centre  of 
the  well  Ade,  but  rather  more  to  the  fouth.  The  eafl  wall 
of  both  is  the  fame,  and  Hands  on  a kind  of  cliff,  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  once  wafhed  by  the  fea,  which,  however, 
muH  have  receded  before  the  town  was  built.  There  are 
no  Roman  bricks  in  the  inner  work,  and  only  in  the  north 
and  weft  Aides  of  the  outer.  Several  of  the  turrets  in  the 
latter  are  of  folid  mafonry,  and  feem  to  have  been  deflgned, 
not  for  defence,  but  to  deceive  an  enemy.  In  the  area  of 
the  outer  caflle,  are  two  culverins  without  carriages ; one 
of  them  meafures  eleven  feet  in  length,  is  hooped,  has  a 
rofe  and  crown,  and  the  letters  E.R.  marked  on  it,  pro- 
bably for  Elizabetha  Regina ; the  other  is  twelve  feet  long, 
and  is  marked  W.P.  They  lie  within  two  yards  of  one 
another,  funk  into  the  earth  and  pointing  to  the  fea.  Sir 
William  Burrell  relates,  that  in  1710,  a workman,  engaged 
in  conveying  water  from  the  moat  of  the  caHle  into  the 
town,  was  obliged  for  that  purpofe  to  make  his  way  under 
the  wall,  the  thicknefs  of  which  he  computed  to  be  about 
ten  feet.  The  foundation  he  difeovered  to  couAH  of  piles, 
planked  over  with  flabs  of  an  extraordinary  fubllance,  but 
notwithllanding  the  length  of  time  Ance  the  eredlion  of  the 
caHle,  there  appeared  to  be  no  decay  in  the  Aabs.  The 
colour  only  feemed  to  be  changed,  and  the  leaves  of  faggots 
found  there  were  Hill  found.  William  the  Conqueror  gave 
the  town  and  caHle  to  his  half  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Mor- 
taigne,  in  Normandy,  and  created  him  earl  of  Cornwall. 
Thefe  honours  he  enjoyed  during  the  life  of  that  king,  but 
having  taken  part  under  his  fucceffor  in  an  infurredlion  ex- 
cited by  his  brother  Odo,  earl  of  Kent,  in  favour  of  Ro- 
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beft  Courthofe,  an  army  was  font  agaiiift  this  callle,  on 
which  he  thought  proper  to  fiirrender,  and  make  his  peace. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  his  pofTeffions  by  William,  earl  of  Mor- 
taigne  and  Cornwall,  who,  on  being  refufed  the  earldom  of 
Kent  by  Henry  I.,  Joined  in  a rebellion  with  Robert  de 
Belefme,  earl  of  Shrewlbury.  The  king  in  confeqiience 
feized  all  his  eftates,  demolilhed  moil  of  his  calHes,  and  ex- 
iled him  from  the  realm.  He  gave  to  Gilbert  do  Aquila  the 
town  and  callle  of  Pevenfey,  which  thence  was  called  the 
“ Honour  of  the  Eagle,”  with  all  their  dependencies,  in 
whofe  defcendants  it  remained  veiled  for  fome  time,  but 
being  again  forfeited  to  the  throne,  Henry  III.  granted  it 
to  his  fon  prince  Edward,  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  England, 
that  it  lliould  never  more  be  feparated  from  the  crown.  It, 
however,  came  into  the  family  of  Lancaller,  and  from  them 
to  that  of  Pelham,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  lall  century, 
when  it  came  to  earl  Wilmington,  on  being  created  baron 
of  Pevenfey,  from  whom,  by  an  intermarriage,  it  has  devolved 
to  lord  Cavendilh.  The  eccentric  and  celebrated  Andrew 
Borde  was  a native  of  this  place.  PSee  Borde,  An- 
drew. ) The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  By  the 
cenfus  of  i8ii,  the  number  of  houfes  was  149,  and  the 
inhabitants  amounted  to  838.  The  Halling’s  Guide, 
2d  edit.  1797. 

PEVEREL  Point,  a cape  or  point  of  land  on  the 
coall  of  Dorfetlhire,  in  the  Englilh  channel,  S.  of  Pool 
harbour,  having  at  its  end  a ledge  of  rocks,  which  extends 
far  into  the  fea.  On  this  point  is  a battery;  12  miles 
W.S.W.  from  the  Needles.  N.  lat.  50°  34'.  W.  long. 

3°  3- 

PEVET.  See  Pivot. 

PEVETS,  in  a Watch,  the  ends  of  the  fpindle  of  a 
wheel  in  a watch.  The  holes  into  which  they  run  are 
called  pevet-holes. 

PEUMUS,  in  Botany,  Peumo  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chili, 
a tree  belonging  to  the  H exandrla  Monogynia,  for  which 
Molina  has  retained  this  name.  Juflieu  fuppofes  it  to  be 
allied  to  his  Rubentia,  the  Elaodendntm  of  Jacquin,  Murray, 
Schreber,  &c. 

PEPTTINGER,  Conrad,  in  Biography,  a learned 
German,  was  born  at  Auglburg  in  1465.  He  purfued  his 
ftudies  in  the  principal  univerfities  of  Italy,  and  returned  a 
graduate  in  civil  and  canon  law.  In  the  year  1493  the 
fenate  of  Auglburg  appointed  him  to  the  fecretarylhip  of 
the  city,  and  he  was  its  deputy  at  the  diets  held  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  After  the  death  of  the 
emperor  in  1519,  he  was  fent  to  Bourges  to  compliment 
Charles  V.  on  his  acceflion  to  the  empire.  He  employed 
all  his  credit  with  thefe  fovereigns  for  the  benefit  of  his  na- 
tive city,  and  procured  for  it  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
He  was  through  almoll  the  whole  of  a long  life  an  aclive 
and  ufeful  member  of  the  Hate  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
died  in  the  year  1547,  at  the  age  of  82,  having  palled  his 
latter  years  in  a Hate  of  lecond  childhood.  He  left  a large 
and  well  chofen  library,  which  remained  many  years  in  the 
family,  but  which  finally  came  to  the  Jefuits  of  Auglburg. 
The  name  of  this  author  is  bell  known  from  the  ancient 
Peutingerian  table,  of  which  the  following  is  the  hillory. 
It  is  a rude  chart  drawn  by  an  unknown  hand  during  the 
reign  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  and  marking  the  Roman 
military  roads  through  the  greatell  part  of  the  wellern  em- 
pire ; it  was  found  in  a German  monallery  by  Conrad 
Ceites,  who  prefented  it  to  Peutingcr.  He  intended  to 
publilh  it,  but  did  not  execute  his  defign,  and  after  his  death 
it  difappeared  for  feveral  years.  At  length  fragments  of  it 
were  found  and  publillied  at  Venice  in  1591,  under  the  title 
of  “ Fragmenta  Tabulie  antiquae  ex  Peutingerarum  biblio- 
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theca.”  In  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  dilcovered  en- 
tire among  Peutinger’s  MSS.,  and  a fine  edition  of  it  was 
given  at  Vienna  in  1753  by  Scheib,  illuHrated  with  notes 
and  difTertations.  Peutinger  was  the  author  of  “ Romanic 
vetuHatis  Fragmenta  in  Augulla  Vindelicoriuri,”  &c.  1508, 
which  was  reprinted  under  the  title  of  “ inferiptiones  ve- 
tuHse  Romie  et  eorum  Fragmenta  in  Augulla  Vindelico- 
rum  “ Sermones  Conviviales,”  which  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted,  and  many  other  works.  Moreri. 

PEWET  Island,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  in  the 
German  fea,  near  the  coall  of  Eiiex  ; live  miles  S.S.W. 
from  the  entrance  into  Harwich  harbour. — Alfo,  a fmall 
illand  in  Poole  harbour. 

PEWIT,  in  Ornithology,  the  EngliHi  name  of  a common 
bird  of  the  Jams,  or  fea-gull  kind,  called  by  fome  authors 
lams  cinereus,  and  by  others  cepphus,  and  in  fome  of  the 
counties  of  England  the  hlach-cap,  and  fea-croiu  : this  is  the 
Laru.s  ridihundtts  (not  riidibundiis  as  mifprinted)  of  Lin- 
niEus. 

It  has  its  Englilh  name  from  its  note,  which  feems  to  ex- 
prefs  the  word  pewit,  and  is  a kind  of  hoarfe  laugh.  It  is 
afllrmed  by  many',  that  the  head  of  this  bird  is  only  black 
at  a certain  feafon  of  the  y'ear. 

Pewits  are  birds  of  palfage,  reforting  to  pools  and  fens 
in  fome  of  the  inland  counties,  particularly  StaflordHiire, 
in  the  fpring,  and  after  the  breeding  lealon  difperfing  to 
the  fea-coalls.  The  young  were  formerly  much  eileemed 
and  fattened  for  the  table.  Plot  relates,  that  at  the  death 
of  the  lord  of  the  foil,  they'  fhift  their  quarters  for  a certain 
time.  There  was  a piece  of  ground  near  Portfmouth,  which 
formerly  produced  40/.  a-year  to  the  owner,  by  the  fale  of 
pewits.  Ray'  and  Pennant. 

Pewit  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  baHard  plover,  or  lap- 
wing ; which  fee.  See  alfo  Tringa  Vanellus. 

PEWSUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  EaH  Forefland, 
the  principal  place  of  a bailiwick  ; fix  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Em  den. 

PEWTER,  a fadlitioug  metal  ufed  in  domcHic  utenfils. 
It  is  very  uncertain  in  its  compofition.  The  common  uten- 
fils of  the  lowell  price  are  made  from  an  alloy  compofed  of 
about  20  of  tin,  3 of  lead,  and  1 of  brafs.  The  lead  is  of 
no  life,  but  to  make  it  cheaper,  and  doubtlefs  on  this  ac- 
count is  often  ufed  in  larger  proportion.  The  brafs  is  in- 
tended to  give  Hiffnefs  and  hardnefs,  the  tin  being  of 
itfelf  much  too  foft. 

Another  alloy  of  this  kind  is  made  without  lead,  con- 
fining of  tin  combined  with  antimony',  and  copper  in  fmall 
proportion,  to  give  it  hardnefs.  This  is  manufadlured  into 
almoll  all  the  articles  which  arc  ufually'  made  of  plated  cop- 
per, and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Britannia  metal. 

The  practice  of  putting  lead  into  thefe  alloys  is  extremely 
dangerous.  Malt  liquor,  and  particularly  porter,  always 
contains  more  or  lefs  acetic  acid,  which  cannot  fail  to  dif- 
folve  fome  of  that  deleterious  metal. 

The  balls  of  this  metal  is,  as  we  have  already  faid,  tin, 
and  it  conlllls  of  three  different  Handards  : vi%.  that  which 
is  called  plate-metal,  of  which  plates  and  diihes  are  made, 
which  is  formed  of  tin  and  regulus  of  antimony,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  ol  tlie  former  to 
fix  or  feven  pounds  of  the  latter.  Wallerius  gives  for  this 
finell  kind  of  pewter,  the  proportions  of  12  parts  of  tin, 
I of  antimony,  and  about  of  copper.  A very  fine  metal 
is  madi:  of  100  parts  of  tin,  8 of  antimonv,  1 of  bifmuth, 
and  4.  of  copper.  The  ule  of  thefe  additions  to  the  tin  is 
to  harden  it,  and  preferve  its  whitenefs,  and  this  fine  kind  of 
pewter  takes  a very  high  polilh,  has  a beautiful  filvery 
luHre,  and  is  not  readily  tarnilbed.  Tin,  with  a little  zinc  or 
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brals,  makes  a very  fine  hard  alloy.  The  antimony  is  lo 
intimately  united  to  the  tin,  that  it  is  not  volatilized  when 
ftrongly  heated,  or  only  in  a very  fmall  degree,  and  it  is  not 
eafily  diflblvcd  by  any  weak  acid,  fo  that  in  the  ufe  of  4his 
kind  of  pewter  there  is  no  danger  of  incurring  the  common 
effefts  of  this  metal. 

The  next  metal  inferior  to  this  is  called  trifling  metal,  and 
is  lowered  one  half-penny  per  pound  in  worth,  by  alloying 
it  with  lead ; of  this  metal  ale-houfe  pots  are  made ; the 
lower  fort  of  metal  is  ftill  farther  alloyed  by  lead,  fo  as  to 
reduce  the  value  two-pence  in  a pound  lower  than  plate- 
metal  ; of  this,  which  is  called  lay -metal,  wine-pots  are 
made. 

Lead  may  be  mixed  with  tin  in  any  proportion,  without 
deftroying  the  malleability  of  the  compound  metal,  whereas 
the  brittle  metals,  and  copper,  impai't  a brittlenefs  to  the 
alloy,  when  they  exceed  certain  proportions.  Hence  lead 
and  tin,  with  or  without  other  fmaller  additions,  form  the 
pewter  in  ordinary  ufe.  Lead  being  the  cheapeft  of  the 
two  metals,  the  manufacturer  finds  it  his  intereit  to  employ 
it  in  as  large  a proportion  as  poflible;  but  danger  having 
been  apprehended  from  this  noxious  metal,  the  French  go- 
vernment appointed  a commiflion  of  fome  very  able  chemifts 
to  examine  the  fubjeCl ; and  they  found,  that  when  wine  or 
vinegar  is  allowed  to  ftand  in  vefTels  compofed  of  an  alloy 
of  tin  and  lead  in  different  proportions,  the  tin  is  firll  dif- 
folved ; whilft  the  lead  is  not  fenfibly  oxydated  by  thefe 
liquors,  except  at  the  line  of  contaft  of  the  air  and  the  li- 
quor ; and  no  fenfible  quantity  of  lead  is  diffolved  even 
by  vinegar,  after  Handing  for  fome  days  in  veflels  that  con- 
tained no  more  than  about  per  cent,  of  lead.  Hence  it 
was  concluded,  that  as  no  noxious  effeCf  is  produced  by  the 
very  minute  quantity  of  tin  which  is  diflblved,  a pewter  may 
be  confidered  as  perfeftly  fafe,  which  contains  about  8o  or 
82  per  cent,  of  tin  ; and  where  the  veffels  are  employed 
merely  for  meafures,  a much  lefs  proportion  of  tin  may  be 
allowed.  But  the  common  pewter  of  Paris  was  found  to 
contain  no  more  than  about  25  or  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  the 
remainder  was  lead.  For  the  refults  of  the  proceffes  of 
Meffrs.  Bayen  and  Charlard  for  afeertaining  the  nature  and 
proportions  of  the  feveral  alloys  ufed  by  the  pewterers  of 
Paris,  we  refer  to  Chaptal’s  “ Elements  of  Chemiftry,” 
vol.  ii.  See  Tin. 

Pewter  lias  occafionally  ferved  for  money.  In  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadfions,  M.  Putland  informs  us  that  king 
James  II.  turned  all  the  pewter  veffels,  &c.  of  the  Protef- 
tants  in  Ireland  he  could  feize,  into  money  ; half-crowns 
were  fomewhat  bigger  than  halfpence,  and  other  pieces  in 
proportion. 

He  ordered  it  to  be  current  in  all  payments  : whence, 
our  author  obferves,  people  abfeonded  for  fear  of  being 
paid  their  debts ; he  alfo  mentions  crown  pieces  of  this 
metal,  with  this  legend  on  the  rim,  meltoris  tejfera  fati. 

PEYAUNNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Mahomdy. 

PEYERBACH,  a town  of  Auftria;  7 miles  W.  of 
Efferding. 

PEYERI  Glandul^e,  in  Anatomy,  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  fmall  inteftine,  fo  named  from  Peyer  of  Schaffaufen, 
who  deferibed  them  in  a work  entitled  “ Exercitatio  Ana- 
tomico-Medica  de  glandulis  inteftinorum,”  1677.  Re- 
printed in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Mangetus. 

PEYERSON’s  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  N. 
coafl  of  Antigua.  N.  lat.  17®  18'.  W.  long.  61°  32'. 

PEYJUREE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwara  ; 14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ragoogur. 

PEYRAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
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Aude  ; and  chief  place  tif  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Car- 
caftbnne.  The  place  contains  1370,  and  the  canton  13,109 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  307^  kiliometres,  in  18  com- 
munes. 

PEYREHORADE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Dax  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Dax.  The  place  contains 
1986,  and  the  canton  9949  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
172^  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

PEYRELAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
ofMilhau;  9 miles  N.E.  of  Milhau.  The  place  contains 
261,  and  the  canton  3921  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
255  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

PEYRERE,  Isaac  la,  in  Biography,  a French  writer, 
was  born  at  Bourdeaux  about  the  year  1594.  He  was 
educated  a Proteftant,  and  at  one  time  had  an  employment 
under  M.  de  la  Thuillerie,  ambaffador  from  France  to  the 
court  of  Denmark.  After  this  he  obtained  a poll  in  the 
eftabliftiment  of  the  prince  of  Conde.  He  was  a hard 
ftudent,  but  thought  to  be  very  deficient  in  enquiry.  He 
publiflied  a work  in  1655,  with  the  title  of  “ Prseadamitae, 
five  Exercitatio  fuper  verfibus  12,  13,  14,  cap.  xv.  Epift. 
Pauli  ad  Romanos,”  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that 
it  is  the  origin  of  the  Jewifli  nation,  and  not  of  the  human 
race,  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  book  of  Mofes,  and 
that  our  globe  was  inhabited  by  many  nations  before  Adam, 
whom  he  confidered  as  the  father  of  the  Jews.  The  book 
was,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  made  its  appearance,  condemned 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  executioner.  Though  the 
author  had  not  fubferibed  his  name  to  it,  the  faft  was  well 
known,  and  he  was  arrefted  at  Brufl'els,  and  thrown  into 
prifon.  Through  the  interpofition  of  the  prince  of  Conde 
he  was  fet  at  liberty.  Smarting  under  this  profecution  he 
determined  to  run  no  more  rilks  on  account  of  his  herefy,  and 
with  this  view  he  went  to  Rome  to  avow  a change  in  his 
principles  : here,  in  1656,  he  abjured  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion, and  alfo  his  treatife  on  the  prseadamites,  and  was,  of 
courfe,  favourably  received  byjpope  Alexander  VII.  His 
motives  were  always  fufpefted,  as  well  by  Catholics,  whom 
he  joined,  as  by  the  Proteftants  whom  he  left.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  he  was  patronized  by  the  prince  of  Conde, 
who  made  him  his  hbrarian,  which  poll  he  kept  till  he  en- 
tered the  feminary  of  our  Lady  of  the  Virtues,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  82.  He  was  author  of  another  Angular 
treatife  “ Concerning  the  Recall  of  the  Jews,”  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  maintain,  that  after  their  reftoration  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  they  would  be  fubjeft  not  only  to  the 
fpiritual  authority  of  Jefus,  but  to  the  government  of  a 
temporal  king,  the  grand  inftniment  of  bringing  about  that 
event  ; and  he  concluded  that  king  to  be  the  king  of  France. 
M.  Peyrere  was  author  alfo  of  two  works  entitled  “ An 
Account  of  Greenland  ;”  and  “ An  Account  of  Iceland.” 
Bayle.  Moreri. 

PEYROLLES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Aix  ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Aix. 
The  place  contains  1 750,  and  the  canton  6164  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  210  kiliometres,  in  5 communes.  This  town 
is  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters. 

PEYRUIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Higher  Alps  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Digne. 

PEYSONNEL,  Charles,  in  Biography,  born  at  Mar- 
feilles  in  1 700,  was  fon  of  a phyfician  in  that  city  : he  re- 
ceived the  elementary  parts  of  his  education  under  the 
fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  Marfeilles,  and  was  lent  to  Paris 
for  its  completion.  He  returned  to  his  native  place  juft 
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before  the  dreadful  plague,  fo  well  known  in  hiftory,  to 
which  calamity,  his  father,  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
office,  fell  a vidlim.  The  young  man  was  dellined  for  the 
praftice  of  the  law,  and  having  lludied  at  Aix,  he  was  ad- 
mitted an  advocate  in  the  year  1723.  He  exercifed  his 
profeffional  talents  with  much  credit  at  Marfeilles  during 
fifteen  years,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  purfued,  with  avi- 
dity, his  literary  ftudies.  He,  together  with  his  elder 
brother,  was  principally  inftrumental  in  founding  the  Aca- 
demy of  Belles  Lettres  in  that  city.  After  this  he  went 
out  a fecretary  to  the  French  embaffy  at  the  Porte  ; and 
then  accompanied  the  marquis  de  Villeneuve  as  plenipoten- 
tiary to  negociate  the  peace  of  Belgrade.  He  employed 
himfelf,  while  abroad,  in  compofing  works  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  Levant  ; the  embafl'y  in  which  he  engaged  ; 
and  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  he  obferved  in  his 
travels.  In  a tour  which  he  made  to  Nicomedia  and  Ni- 
csea,  he  obtained  many  medals,  which  he  placed  in  the  rich 
cabinet  of  M.  Pellerin,  and  likewife  fome  curious  marbles 
tranfmitted  to  the  royal  cabinet  of  antiquities,  with  their 
explanations.  He  was,  in  the  year  1747,  nominated  to  the 
confulffiip  of  Smyrna,  and,  in  the  next  year,  the  Academy 
of  Infcriptions  elefted  him  a foreign  affociate.  He  em- 
ployed perfons,  at  his  own  expence,  to  furvey  the  coun- 
tries of  Lelfer  Afia,  fouth  of  the  Meander,  and  made  fome 
journies  thither  for  the  fame  purpofe,  in  order  that  he 
might  throw  light  on  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  which,  at 
that  time,  were  little  known  to  Europeans.  Though  lefs 
attached  to  natural  hiltory  than  to  antiquities,  he  communi- 
cated fome  ufeful  and  interefting  fafts  to  Duhamel  for  his 
Treatife  on  Trees  and  Shrubs.  He  died  in  the  year  1757. 
As  a commercial  refident  he  was  highly  efteemed  for  his  in- 
telligence and  difintereftednefs,  and  fome  papers,  publiffied 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  efpecially 
one  “ On  the  Kings  of  the  Bofphorus,”  exhibit  abun- 
dant proofs  of  his  learning  and  diligence  of  refearch. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  M.  Peyfonnel  was  alfo  a conful  at  fe- 
veral  ports,  and  he  made  himfelf  known  by  feveral  hiftori- 
cal  and  political  works  : of  thefe  one  of  the  moft  important 
is  entitled  “ Obfervations  Hiftoriques  et  Geographiques 
fur  les  Peoples  Barbares  qui  ont  habite  les  Bords  du  Da- 
nube, et  du  Pont  Euxin  ; fuivies  d’un  Voyage  fait  a Mag- 
nefie,  a Thyatire,  a Sardes,  &c.  avec  Figures.”  The  tour 
in  Afia  Minor  defcribed  in  this  volume,  is  illuftrated  with 
ancient  monuments,  infcriptions,  and  medals.  Among  his 
other  literary  performances  are  “ Obfervations  on  Baron  de 
Tott’s  Memoirs,”  and  a “ Treatife  on  the  Commerce  of 
the  Black  Sea.”  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  80,  in 
the  year  1 790.  Gen.  Biog. 

PEYSTORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 12 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Feldfburg. 

PE-YU,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coal!  of  China,  in  the 
Chinefe  fea.  N.  lat.  30'’  20'.  E.  long.  20'. 

PEZ,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Adda 
and  Oglio  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Breno. 

PEZA,  a river  of  Ruliia,  in  the  government  of  Archan- 
gel, which  rifes  in  lake  Varzellcoi,  and  runs  into  the  Me- 
zen ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  OfokoUlcoi. 

PEZENES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilridt  ot 
Beziers.  The  town,  which  is  large  and  commercial,  con- 
tains 8070,  and  the  canton  11,796  inhabitanst,  on  a terri- 
tory of  35  kiliometres,  in  four  communes.  N.  lat.  43^27'. 
E.  long.  3®  31'. 

PEZIZA,  in  Botany,  fomewhat  altered  from  the  Greek 
which  is  derived  from  the  foie  of  the  foot.  Pliny 

fpeaks  of  Pe%tra  as  the  Greek  appellation  of  fuch  Fun  ft  as 
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grow  without  any  llalk,  or  apparent  root,  l.irinaeus  has 
adopted  the  above  word  for  a genus  to  which  that  chaj-ac- 
ter  is,  for  the  moft  part,  applicable.  Linn.  Gen.  y68. 
Perf.  Syn.  63 l.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Hudf.  633. 
Juft.  4.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  886.  (Odiofpora  ; Hedw. 
Crypt.  V.  2.  4.  t.  3 — 10.  Schreb.  770.)— Clafs  and 

order,  Cryptogamla  Fungi.  Nat.  Ord.  Fungi. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  hemifpherical,  concave,  (lightly 
tumid,  lined  with  a fmooth  coloured  hyunenium.  Cafes  im- 
bedded, inconfpicuous  to  the  naked  eye,  each  containing 
eight  volatile  feeds. 

The  celebrated  Perfoon,  fo  deep  and  fcientific  in  this  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  has  juftly  reftored  the  original  genus 
of  Pe%i%a,  only  removing  from  it  that  of  Cyathus,  called  by 
fome  authors  Nidtilaria,  which  belongs  to  a totally  different 
tribe  of  Fungi,  and  of  which  Pexiza  Icntifera  of  Linnaeus, 
Hudfon,  &c.  is  the  moft  common  fpecies.  Cyathus  has 
been  omitted  in  its  proper  place  by  our  predeceffor,  and 
Nitlularia  being  not  received  by  writers  in  general,  though 
furely  preferable  as  a name,  we  have  paffed  it  over,  Hed- 
wig  determined  to  retain  the  appellation  of  Pez,i%a  for  that 
genus,  and  therefore  invented  the  word  Odofpora,  alluding  to 
the  eight  feeds  in  each  cell,  for  our  Pe%iza,  in  wliich  Schre- 
ber  has  followed  him  ; but  we  rather  follow  Perfoon,  who 
takes  the  lead  in  this  order,  and  who  is  not  wanting  in  au- 
thorities, among  preceding  authors,  to  fupport  him. 

This  writer  defines  one  hundred  and  fifty' -one  fpecies  of 
Peziza,  difpofed  in  feven  fedtions,  of  each  of  which  we 
(hall  give  an  example  or  two.  The  refemblance  between 
their  frudtification  and  the  (hields  of  a Lichen,  is  too  ftriking 
to  be  overlooked  ; there  is  indeed  fcarcely  a difference  be- 
tween them;  for  the  number  of  the  minute  feeds  is  too  ob- 
feure,  and  indeed  too  uncertain,  a charadler,  to  be  reforted 
to.  Hedwig  fays  they  are  invariably  eight  in  the  genus 
before  us  ; but  they  appear  to  be  often  double,  and  their 
number  is  fo  different  in  differ-ent  Lichenes,  that  nothing  is 
to  be  depended  upon  concerning  it  in  that  tribe.  With  re- 
gard to  habit,  the  diftindfion  is  more  abiolute.  A Lichen 
has  a vegetating  Hem,  herb,  or  cruft,  moftly  of  perennial 
duration,  extending  itfelf  without  end  ; a Peziza  has  but  a 
ffiort  exiftence,  perifhing  as  foon  as  it  has  perfedled  the  one 
folitary  frudtification,  which  is  the  end  of  its  creation. 
Hedwig  moreover  obferves,  that  a fibrous  texture,  highly 
bibulous  in  its  nature,  is  interwoven  with  the  feed-cafes  of  a 
Lichen  ; while  thofe  of  a Peziza  are  feparated,  if  at  all, 
only  by  unconnedfed  vertical  fibres.  In  a word,  the  one 
plant  has  the  flefhy  evanefeent  nature  of  a Fungus,  the 
other  the  permanent,  revivefeent,  and  vegetative  conftitutiou 
of  an  yllga. 

Sedfion  i,  Tremella-lihe  ; more  or  lefs  of  a gelatinous  fuh- 
Jlance.  Fourteen  fpecies. 

P.  inquinans.  Perf.  n.  i.  (P.  nigra  ; Bulliard  Fr. 
t.  460.  f.  I.  P.  polymorpha  ; Lightf.  1055.  Tremella 
turbinata  ; Hudl.  563.  Elvela  ; Schaeff.  Fung.  t.  158. 
Odfofpora  elaftica  ; FIcdw.  Crypt,  v.  2.  t.  6.  f.  E.)  — 
Gregarious,  vifeid,  ftainiiig  black  ; at  length  convex  and 
obconical  ; externally  rugged,  downy,  and  of  a lighter 
brown.  Not  uncommon  on  the  trunks  of  felled  oak  trees, 
efpecially  in  autumn  and  winter,  or  in  a wet  fummer,  al- 
way'S  growing,  as  Perfoon  remarks,  in  longitudinal  rows. 
Its  fubftance  is  leathery',  but  internally  pulpy  ; hard  when 
dry  ; its  diameter  an  inch,  more  or  lefs.  When  touched, 
its  difh  ftains  the  fingers  with  a black  (limy  moifture.  In  a 
dry  (late,  the  fine  velvet-like  downinefs  of  the  outfide  is 
moft  Qonfpicuous,  and  affumes  a much  lighter  hue. 

V.  farcoides.  Perf.  n.  5.  ( P.  tremelloidea  ; Bull.  Fr. 

t.  410.  f.  I.  Helvella  farcoides  ; Bolt.  Fung.  t.  101.  f.  2. 
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Oftofpora  carnea  ; Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  2.  t.  7.  f.  B.) — Cluf- 
tered,  juicy  ; deep  flefh-coloured  externally,  with  elevated 
veins  ; dilk  purple,  lobed  at  the  margin.  Frequent  on  rot- 
ten wood  in  autumn.  Its  lhape  is  tolerably  regular,  obco- 
nical,  with  a dilated  lobed  margin,  and  a deep  hollow  dijk 
of  a purple  or  vinous  riue  ; the  outfide,  or  ftalk,  pale,  with 
branching  elevated  veins  or  plaits.  Perfoon  confounds  with 
the  Trenidla  farcoides  of  Withering,  v.  4.  78.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2450,  to  which  laft  moll  of  his  fynonyms  refer. 
The  fiz.e  of  the  prefent  fpecies  is  ufually  lefs  than  half  that 
of  the  foregoing  ; fubftance  more  tender  and  gelatinous. 

Sedtion  2.  Helvella-like  ; larger,  partaking  of  a JleJloy  and 
'rxmhranous  fuhjlance,  hrictle,  externally  rather  powdery. 
Thirty-five  fpecies. 

P.  aurantia.  Perf.  n.  21.  (Peziza  ; FI.  Dan.  t.  657. 
f.  2.  P.  coccinea ; Bull.  Fr.  t.  474.  Sowerb.  Fung, 
t.  78.  Helvella  coccinea  ; Bolt.  Fung.  t.  100. ■)  - Cluf- 
tered,  feflile,  obliquely  wavy ; whitifh  externally  ; dific 
orange -fcarlet. — Common  in  autumn  about  the  roots  of  de- 
cayed oaks,  fometimes  on  gravel  walks  in  gardens,  after 
much  wet,  growing  in  cluflers  of  various  fizes.  The  plants 
are  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  va- 
rioufly  cup-fhapcd,  without  any Jlem,  often  wavy,  and  ob- 
lique, or  convoluted  ; the  dijk  of  an  orange  hue  inclining  to 
fcarlet,  but  paleft  in  wet  weather  ; the  oiitiide  fomewhat 
glaucous,  with  a kind  of  bloom.  Withering  confounds 
this  with  P.  coccinea,  hereafter  mentioned  in  the  next  fec- 
tion,  and  we  believe  Hudfon  fell  into  the  fame  error. 

P.  ’veficulofa.  Perf.  n.  31.  Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  4. — Cluf- 
tered,  hemifpherical,  rather  contradled  at  the  margin  ; dilk 
brown,  feparating  from  the  flightly  downy,  whitifh,  outer 
coat. — Very  common  on  expofed  dunghills,  according  to 
Mr.  Sowerby,  who  detedled  the  effential  charadler,  conlill- 
ing  in  a feparation,  and  hollow  fpace,  between  the  hymenium 
and  the  receptacle  or  outer  coat.  In  a young  Hate  the  fun- 
gus is  globular,  white  or  cream-coloured,  and  rather 
downy  ; as  it  expands,  the  mouth  Hill  remains  for  fome 
time  much  more  contradled  than  the  reft.  The  full-grown 
plant  is  two  indies  wide  ; the  d'tjk  of  an  umber  brown. 
The  above  intelligent  author  feems  to  have  erred  in  citing 
Bulliard’s  t.  457.  f.  I,  unlefs  that  figure  be  very  faulty  and 
defedive.  Perfoon  omits  it. 

P.  Sowerbuana.  Perf.  n.  34.  (P.  radiculata;  Sowerb. 

Fung.  t.  114. ) — Cluftered  ; externally  white,  downy,  with 
a long  tapering  root  ; diflc  concave,  yellow.  — Found  by 
Mr.  Sowerby  in  Wanftead  garden,  Eflex,  in  the  autumn  of 
1 794  and  1 795.  No  other  botanift  feems  to  have  obferved 
this  fpecies.  It  grows  in  cluflers,  apparently  feflile,  the 
long  tapering  rooi  being  concealed  amongft  earth  and  dead 
leaves.  The  cup  is  above  an  inch  wide,  of  a bright  ochra- 
ceous  yellow  in  the  di/k  ; externally  white,  downy,  reticu- 
lated with  prominent  veins. 

P.  Acetabulum.  Perf.  n.  39.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1650. 
With.  V.  4.  346.  Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  59.  Bull.  Fr.  t.  485. 
f.  4.—  Solitary,  hemifpherical,  brown  on  both  fides  ; witli 
elevated,  branching,  pale,  external  veins,  and  a pale  fluted 
ftalk.  A rare  fpecies,  and  one  of  the  largeft  ; found  in 
fandy  hedge  bottoms,  or  on  very  rotten  wood  in  the  lhade, 
in  winter.  Its  furrowed  Jialh,  like  that  of  an  Helvella, 
fending  up  branching  elevated  veins  over  the  lower  half  of 
the  large  thin  cup,  and  the  brittle,  fmooth,  'waxy  nature 
of  the  whole  fungus,  well  mark  this  fpecies,  which  pre- 
ferves  its  appearance  and  characters  fufficiently  well  in 
drying. 

Seftion  3.  Mojily  /mail.  The  ouif.de  of  the  cup  either 
hr'fly,  hairy,  downy,  or  woolly.  Thirty-five  fpecies. 

P.  hemifphariea.  Perf.  a.  51.  {?.  hifpida  j Hudf. 
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635.  With.  v.  4.  354.  Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  147.  P.  La- 
bellum  ; Bull.  Fr.  t.  204.  Elvela  ; Schsft.  t.  15 1.)  — 
Cluftered,  feifile,  hemifpherical,  clothed  wutli  cluftered 
brown  hairs  ; dillc  glaucous-white. — Found  in  autumn, 
after  rains,  growing  amongft  mofs  on  tlie  ground,  but  not 
common.  This  is  among  the  larger  fpecies  of  the  prefent 
fedlion,  being  fometimes  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
though  occafionally  not  bigger  than  a jiea.  The  inflexed 
margin  gives  the  wliole  fungus  nearly  an  orbicular  fliape, 
though  fomewhat  depreiTed.  The  outlide  is  brown,  with 
a tawmy  caft,  and  clothed  with  cluftered,  flrort,  prominent 
hairs  ; the  di/k  concave,  of  a fingular  pearly  or  glaucous 
white. 

P.  fcutellata.  Peri.  n.  58.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1651.  Fludf. 
637.  With,  V.  aL.  353.  Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  24.  Br.ll. 
Fr.  t.  10.  (Odiofpora  hirta ; Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  2.  12. 
t.  3.  f.  13.) — Seffile,  nearly  flat,  orange -red  ; rough  exter- 
nally w’ith  black  fpreading  briftles. — This  pretty  fpecies  is 
not  uncommon  on  wet  rotten  wood.  It  grows  generally 
more  or  lefs  difperfed,  about  the  fize  of  a large  fplit  pea, 
and  is  nearly  hemlfpheidcal  at  firft,  fixed  by  a central,  black, 
fibrous  root.  The  beauty  of  the  pale  fcarlet  difit,  which 
becomes  gradually  flattened,  and  the  remarkable  black 
briftles,  which  rife  from  the  outfide  and  overtop  the  mar- 
gin, cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  moll  incurious  obferver.  If 
by  the  manner  in  which  W ithcring  cites  Bolton  and  Sow- 
erby, the  firft  is  meant  to  be  preferred,  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous.  Flis  fuppofed  varieties  moreover  include  feveral 
moil  diilindl  plants. 

P.  fercorea.  Perf.  n.  60.  (P.  fcutellata;  Bolt.  Fung, 

t.  108.  f.  I.  Odiofpora  fcutellata  ; Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  2.  10. 
t.  3.  f.  B.) — Seflile,  concave,  orange-coloured  ; rough  ex- 
ternally with  fliort,  nearly  upright,  brown  briftles.— Com- 
mon upon  the  dung  of  horfes  and  cows,  in  low  wet  paf- 
tures.  Moft  autliors  confound  this  with  the  laft,  from  which 
it  differs  in  its  place  of  growth,  fmaller  fize,  more  concave 
and  paler  df,  as  well  as  in  the  fliortneis,  bluntnefs,  and 
lighter  hue,  of  the  external  briftles. 

P.  coccinea.  Perf.  n.  67.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  2.  40.  t.  163. 
Bolt.  Fung.  t.  104.  (P.  epidendra  ; Bull.  Fr.  t.  467.  f.  2. 

Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  13.  P.  cupularis  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1651  ?) 
— Stalked  ; turbinate  or  funnel-fhaped,  white  and  do'vny  ; 
diflc  concave,  crimfon  ; margin  fomewhat  crenate.  — Found 
on  rotten  Hicks,  hnbedded  among  dead  leaves,  early  in  the 
fpring.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  of  the  whole  or- 
der of  wliether  we  confider  its  delicate  downy  out- 

fide, whofe  pure  white  is  partly  tinged  with  a pale  blulh,  or 
the  vivid  deep  crimfon  of  the  dilk,  of  both  which  Mr.  Sow- 
erby’s  inimitable  figure  alone  gives  any  adequate  idea. 
Jacquin’s  is  truly  miferable.  If  this  be,  as  Perfoon  be- 
lieves, the  real  cupularis  of  Linnscus,  it  is  fingular  that  neither 
he  nor  Vaillant  fhould  have  noticed  the  colour  of  the  dilk. 
Hudfon,  Withering,  and  others  have  confounded  the  prefent 
plant  with  the  very  different  P.  aurantia,  fee  our  fecond 
fetilion.  The  folk  is  often  an  inch  long,  or  more,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  cup  an  inch  and  half. 

P.  virginea.  Perf.  n.  71.  (P.  nivea  Dickf.  Cihpt. 

fafe.  I.  21.  Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  65.  Fungoides,  &c.  ; 
Mich.  Gen.  t.  86.  f.  15.)  -Cluftered,  ftalked,  hcmifphcri- 
cal,  white  ; externally  downy. — Frequent  on  decaying 
plants,  rotten  Humps,  &c.  gi'owing  fometimes  in  a pendu- 
lous or  reverfed  poilure.  The  falk  is  fcaicely  half  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  height,  the  cup  about  twice  that  diameter. 
Every  part  is  white,  and  the  outfide  finely  downy. 

Many  other  curious  and  minute  fpecies  clofe  this  fedlion. 

Sedtion  4.  Entirely  fnooth,  or  at  leaf  not  niaraffly  downy, 
of  a rather  waxy  texture.  Mofly  of  a fmall  fiiee.  Forty- 

four 
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four  fpecies  ; twenty-four  of  wliich  are  ftalked,  the  reft 
feflile. 

Jirtna,  Perf.  n.  87.  (P.  ochroleuca  ; Bolt.  Fung, 

t.  105.  f.  I.  Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  115.) — Rather  fcattered, 
leathery,  pale  brown,  cup-lhaped  ; at  length  dilated,  wavy, 
and  flattened.  Stalk  longer  than  the  cup,  blackifli  at  the 
bafe. — Said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  damp  recedes  of 
moill  woods,  growing  on  dead  flicks  ; but  it  feems  not  to 
have  been  obferved  out  of  England.  The  full-grown  cup, 
when  expanded  nerady  flat,  is  almofl  an  inch  wide  ; its  di/k 
of  a pale  reddifli-brown  ; the  outflde  and  internal  fubflance 
of  a light  yellowiih  hue.  Stalk  an  inch  high,  rather  (len- 
der, fwelling  upwards.  The  texture  is  leathery  and  elal- 
tic,  but  by  drying  becomes  hard,  the  whole  plant  flirinking 
much. 

P.  Tula.  Perf.  n.  94.  Bolt.  Fung.  t.  106.  f.  i. — 
Stalked,  entirely  yellow,  funnel-fliaped,  deeply  umbili- 
cated,  with  a flat  entire  border.  Stalk  thread-fhaped. — 
Found,  by  Mr.  Bolton  only,  on  rotten  flems  of  plants,  in 
moifl  places  near  rills  of  water,  growing  rather  difperfcd. 
Each  plant  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  high,  of  a 
bright  pale  yellow,  “ like  a trumpet  in  miniature,”  with 
a (lender,  (lightly  curved, The  dijk  a quarter  of  an 
inch  broad. 

P.  citrina.  Perf.  n.  106.  Sibth.  Oxon.  386.  With. 
V.  4.  347.  Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  151.  (Oftolpora  citrina; 
Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  2.  28.  t.  8.  f.  B.) — Crowded,  entirely 
lemon-coloured,  cup-lhaped,  thick-edged.  Stalk  inverfely 
conical,  tlje  length  of  the  cup.  — Found  by  Hedwig,  on 
rotten  oak  wood,  in  fliady  places,  in  September.  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp  met  with  the  fame  in  Shotover  plantations,  in  Ox- 
fordfltire.  A pretty  fpecies,  growing  in  coniiderable  cluf- 
ters,  and  confpicuous  for  its  bright  uniform  lemon  hue,  like 
Lichen  vitelltnus,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1792,  but  never  tinged  with 
green  or  olive.  Its  ufual  diameter  is  a line,  more  or  lefs, 
and  height  about  the  fame.  Sometimes  the  cup  is  ob- 
fcurely  lobed  or  notched.  Mr.  Sowerby  reprefents  feveral 
fpecimens  without  any  flalk,  but  we  cannot  conceive  his 
plant  to  be  materially  different  from  Hedwig’s. 

P.  lenticularis,  Perf.  n.  no,  for  which  Bulliard  t.  300. 
f.  AC,  and  Sowerby’s  P.  aurea,  t.  150,  are  quoted,  the 
laft  indeed  with  doubt,  appears  rather  an  obfcure  fpecies. 
Though  ranged  among  thofe  with  a felfile  cup,  it  has  ac- 
tually a flalk  ; fee  Helvella  aurea.  Bolt.  t.  98.  f.  2,  and 
Sowerby’s  figure.  The  colour  of  the  dijk  being  a deeper 
more  tawny  yellov/  than  the  outfide,  and  the  thin  edge,  feem 
belt  to  diftinguifh  this  from  the  lafl. 

P.  granuloja,  Perf.  n.  119.  (P.  granulata  ; Bull.  Fr. 

t.  438.  f.  3.  P.  fcabra  ; FI.  Dan.  t.  655.  f.  2.) — Seffile, 
cluflered,  reddifh -orange,  flattifh  ; externally  paler,  granu- 
lated and  rugged. — Perfoon  mentions  this  as  frequent  in 
autumn  upon  cow-dung.  It  feems  not  to  have  been  noticed 
in  England,  but  may  have  been  confounded  with  feme 
ether.  The  rugged  or  granulated  outfide  is  a remarkable 
charafter.  The  d'ljl:  is  of  a bright  but  pale  orange -red,  a 
line  broad,  with  an  indexed  margin,  which  finally  difap- 
pcars,  and  the  whole  becomes  nearly  flat. 

P.  cenfluem,  Perf,  n.  120.  Obf.  Mycol.  v.  2.  81.  t.  5. 
f.  6,  7.  — Seffile,  confluent,  fomewhat  imbricated,  orange- 
coloured,  flattilh,  connected  by  downy  whitilh  fibres.  — 
Found  on  the  ground,  in  dry  burnt -up  fpots,  by  Perfoon, 
the  only  author  who  mentions  this  fingular  fpecies,  which 
is  among  the  fmallefl,  though  from  its  aggregate  mode  of 
growth  very  confpicuous.  The  feeds,  dying  off  like  fmoke, 
liave  been  obferved  by  its  difeoverer. 

Sedtion  5.  More  or  lefs  coriaceous,  dry,  either  fmooth  or 
powdery,  for  the  nin/l  part  fejfile.  Fifteen  fpecies. 


P.  palellaria.  Perl.  n.  131.  ( Lichen  atratas  ; Hedw. 

Crypt,  v.  2.  61.  t.  21.  f.  A.  Ach.  Prod.  62.) — Cluflered, 
quite  feflile,  flat,  bordered,  black,  fomewhat  coriaceous. — 
Not  uncommon,  according  to  the  authors  cited,  uoon  dead 
branches  of  Inime  and  Oak,  forming  patches,  more  or  lef* 
fcattered,  and  entirely  black.  The  plants  appear  like  the 
fltields  or  a Lichen,  of  the  Acharian  genus  Lecidea,  but 
totally  deflitute  of  a cruft.  Each  is  fixed  by  copious 
fibrous  roots,  and  is  about  the  diameter  of  a fmall  pin’s 
head  ; the  di/h  very  (lightly  elevated,  the  margin  confider- 
ably  thickened,  and  rather  railed  above  the  difle.  Hedwig, 
obferving  the  minute  oblong  feeds  to  be  difeharged  fepa- 
rately  from  their  fibrous  receptacle,  without  any  appearance 
of  the  eight-leeded  cells  of  a Pe%na,  referred  this  diminu- 
tive produftion  to  Lichen  ; but  he  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  eiTed  in  this  point.  We  have  fought  for  the  plant  in 
vain  in  England,  nor  can  we  decide  any  thing  concerning  it, 
though  moll  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Perfoon,  in  which 
Acharius  now  concurs. 

Several  minute,  and  to  us  often  obfcure  and  uncertain 
fpecies,  clofe  this  feftion.  The  lafl  of  them  is 

P.  carpinea.  Perf.  n.  144.  Ehrh.  Crj'pt.  n.  130. 
^Tubercularia  fafciculata  ; Tode  Fung.  fafe.  i.  20.  t.  4. 
1.  32.)  — Cluflered,  flalked,  palifli,  capitate,  (lightly  flat- 
tened. — Found  on  the  bark  of  Hornbe.un,  through  the  cu- 
ticle of  which  it  protrudes  in  little  denfe  oblong  clufters  ; 
gelatinous,  and  of  a flelh-colour,  with  a yellow  tinge,  when 
frefli  ; brown  and  hard  when  dry.  Each  plant  refembles 
a minute  round-headed  Agaric,  with  a thick  falh.  The 
furface  of  the  head,  or  dijh,  is  faid  to  be  covered  with  pale 

yellow  grains,  thought  to  be  the  feeds In  Ehrhart’s  fpe- 

cimen  thefe  fuppofed  fungi  evidently  fpring  from  the  frefit 
internal  bark,  not  from  any  decayed  layer,  which  is  fo  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  the  whole  natural  order,  that  we 
greatly  incline  to  rank  this  fpecies  with  Tremella,  if  not, 
to  difeard  it  altogether  as  a mere  exudation  from  the  bark 
of  the  tree ! 

Sedlion  6.  Receptacle  nearly  membranous,  dry,  cupfhaped, 
funk  into  the  furface  of  wood,  with  a prominent  border  . Three 
fpecies,  which  Perloon  feems  to  have  inclined  to  efla- 
bli(h  as  a genus,  by  the  name  of  Stidis.  One  example  will 
fuflice. 

P.  radiata.  Perf.  n.  146.  (P.  marginata  ; Sowerb, 

Fung.  t.  16.  With.  V.  4.  351.  Lycoperdon  radiatum  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1654.  Patellaria  excavata  ; Hoffm.  PI. 
Lich.  t.  23.  f.  3.  Sphasrobolus  rofaceus  ; Tode  Fung, 
fafe.  I.  44.  t.  7.  f.  57,  58.)— Oval,  immerfed,  internally 
brown  ; border  prominent,  fpreading,  fnow-white.  — On 
the  bark  of  dead  branches  of  trees.  Found  by  Mr.  Rel-. 
ban  at  Whitwell,  Cambridgefnirc.  Very  confpicuous  in 
confequence  of  its  white,  lobed  or  notched,  border.  K 
I.innaeus  and  Tode  be  correcl,  this  fpecies  difeharges  the 
feeds  elaftically,  in  the  form  of  a ball  ; confequently  it  can 
have  no  right  to  be  efteemed  a Pe%iza,  but  ranks  with 
the  Lycoperdon  Carpoholus,  in  a feparate  genus.  Hoff- 
mann, Sov.'crby,  and  Perfoon,  have  deferibed  merely  the 
empty  receptacle. 

Seftion  7.  Receptacle  nearly  membranous,  elongated,  blad- 
der-like, hollow  at  the  bafe.  This,  in  fome  books,  forms  the 
genus  Solenia.  Four  Ipecies. 

P.  ochracea.  Perl.  n.  149.  f Solenia  ocliracea ; Hoffm. 
Germ.  v.  2.  t.  8.  f.  2.) — Rather  crowded,  (lender-pear- 
fhaped,  downy,  yellow — Found  on  the  old  barks  of  trees, 
in  rows  or  clufters,  not  much  crowded,  the  plants  not  quite 
eredi,  very  minute  ; but  vilible  by  their  variegated  hue  of 
orange  and  yellow.  Each  is  tubvJar,  white  within ; the 
mouth  much  contracted. 
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V.  Candida,  Perf.  ii.  15 1.  (Solenia  Candida;  Hoft'm. 
ibid.  t.  8.  £.  I.) — Very  dender,  cylindrical,  fnow-white, 
with  a revolute  margin.— Found  on  rotten  wood.  It  feeins 
even  more  minute  than  the  lall,  from  which  it  is  very 
dillinfi. 

Albertini  and  Schweiniz,  in  their  learned  ConfpeBus  Fun- 
gorum  Agri  Nijkienjis,  have  figured  and  deicribed  feveral 
fpecies  of  Pe%laa  not  in  Perfoon,  and  have  furniihed  valu- 
able remarks  on  fome  of  his  minute  or  obfcure  ones.  They 
confirm  the  account  of  the  fruit  of  P.  radiata,  n.  146,  as 
being  at  firft  gelatinous,  then  waxy,  and  finally  intermixed 
with  fibres.  The  fame  acute  obfervers  have  feen  tlie 
P.  carpiriea,  n.  144,  twice  ; in  April  it  had  little  convex 
clofed  cups,  and  in  Ofhober  a flat  open  diik.  If  there  be 
no  deception  in  this,  we  mult  allow  it  to  remain  here. 
After  all,  great  obfcurity  mult  attend  thele  diminutive 
productions  ; nor  can  fuch  be  put  to  the  telt  of  difplay- 
ing  their  volatile  feeds,  in  the  form  of  fmokc,  from  an  orga- 
nized dilk,  which  is  the  only  true  mark  of  a PeAza. 

PEZO  de  Rega,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Tras  los  Montes,  a celebrated  depot  of 
Port  wine  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Lamego. 

PEZOS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Alturia  ; 40  miles  W.  of 
Oviedo. 

PEZPvON,  Paul,  in  Biography,  a learned  French  ab- 
bot, who  flouriihed  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  was 
born  at  Hennebon,  in  Bretagne,  in  the  year  1639.  At  the 
age  of  22  he  embraced  the  monallic  life,  and  went  to  pur- 
fue  his  Itudies  at  the  college  of  the  Bernardins  in  Paris. 
He  foon  became  dillinguilhed  for  his  ardour  in  tlie  purfuit 
of  knowledge,  as  well  profane  as  facred  ; and  his  early  profi- 
ciency fecured  to  him  the  refpeCI  and  efteem  of  the  abbot, 
who  appointed  him  his  fecretary,  and  procured  for  him  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  from  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
Honours  now  flowed  in  upon  him  : in  1682  he  received  the 
degree  of  doftor,  and  in  1690  he  was  elefted  vicar-general 
of  the  reformed  houfes  belonging  to  his  order  in  the  ille  of 
France.  In  1697,  Lewis  XIV.,  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
ward literary  merit,  bellowed  on  him  the  abbey  de  la  Char- 
moye,  which  he  retained  till  the  year  1703,  when  he  rc- 
figned  it,  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  time  to  lludy. 
The  intenfenefs  of  his  application  ruined  his  liealtfi,  and  he 
died  in  1706,  in  the  67111  year  of  his  age.  His  principal 
works  are;  i.  “ The  Antiquity  ot  Time,  rellored  and 
defended  againll  the  Jews  and  the  New  Chronologilts 
in  which  he  maintains  the  chronology  ot  the  Septuagint, 
in  preference  to  that  ot  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  bible, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  corrupted  by  the  Jews  fince 
the  dellruClion  of  .Terufalem  : he  alfo  claims  tor  the  world  a 
much  higher  antiquity  than  is  allowed  by  any  other  mo- 
dern chronologcr.  2.  “ An  Attempt  at  a Literal  and 
Hiilorical  Commentary  on  the  Prophets.”  3.  “ The 
Evangelical  Hiftory  confirmed  by  thofe  of  the  Jews  and 
Romans,”  in  2 vols.  i2mo.  4.  “ A Treatife  concern- 
ing the  Antiquity  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  I.anguage  of  the 
Celts,  otherwife  called  Gauls,”  &c.  Moreri. 

PFAFF,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Aultria,  border- 
ing on  Stiria. 

PFAFFENBERG,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; i6milesN.  of 
Landihut. 

PFAFFENLORF,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Bamberg  ; five  miles  E.  ofWeifmain. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  fame  bilhopric  ; five  miles  S.E.  of  Lichten- 
fels. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  ; fix  miles 
N.  of  Ebern. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  ; 10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Culm, 

PFAFFENHAUSEN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 


bilhopric  of  Auglburg,  on  the  Mindel  ; 21  miles  S.W.  of 
Auglburg.— Alfo,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; 13  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Landihut. 

PFAFFENHOFEN,  a town  of  Bavaria',  on  the  Ilm  ; 
14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ingollladt.  N.  lat.  48°  25'.  E.  long. 
11°  28'. — Alio,  a town  of  Bavaria;  13  miles  S.W.  of 
Amberg. — Alio,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  ; nine  miles  W.  of  Haguenau. 

PFAFFENHOVEN,  a town  oi  Wurtemberg  ; eight 
miles  W.  of  Heilbronn. 

PFAP’FENREUT,  a tovni  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Culmbach  ; five  miles  S.S.E.  of  Wonfiedel. 

PFAFFEYEY,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Friburg  ; lo  miles  S.E.  of  Friburg. 

PFAFRODA,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgebirg  ; 76  miles  from  Freyberg. 

PFALDORF,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Aichllatt  ; fix  miles  N.E.  of  Aichftatt. 

PFALZEL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of 
Treves;  three  miles  N.E.  of  Treves.  The  place  contains 
860,  and  tlie  canton  8370  inhabitants,  in  40  communes. 

PFANBERG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 10  miles 
N.  of  Gratz. 

PFANHEIM,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  ; 
three  miles  E.N.E  of  Aut. 

PFANNER,  Tobias,  in  Biography,  fon  of  a counfellor 
of  the  count  de  Oetingen,  was  born  at  Auglburg  in  1641. 
He  lludied  at  Altdor^  Gotha,  and  Jena,  and  acquired  a 
profound  knowledge  of  jurifprudence,  philofophy,  and  other 
branches  of  learning.  After  having  been  fuccefiively  go- 
vernor to  feveral  young  gentlemen,  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha 
made  him  fecretary  of  his  archives,  and  employed  him  to 
inllrudl  his  fons  in  hiftory  and  politics.  In  the  year  1686 
he  was  nominated  counfellor  to  all  the  Erneftine  line.  He 
was  fo  well  verfed  in  public  affairs,  that  lie  obtained  the 
name  of  “ The  living  archives  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony 
he  bore  an  eftimable  charadler,  but  had,  through  exceflive 
lludy,  contracted  a melancholy  difpoiition.  He  died  in 
the  year  1717,  at  the  age  of  76.  He  was  author  of  many 
works  written  in  the  Latin  language,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are,  “ A Hiftory  of  the  Peace  of  Weftphalia  ;”  “ A 
Treatife  on  German  Princes  ;”  “ A Treatife  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Hiilorical  Faith,”  &c.  &c.  Moreri. 

PFASKIRCHEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auflria  ; 
five  miles  N.E.  of  Putzeinftorf. 

PFEDDERSHEIM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Tonnerre  ; 24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Spire, 

PFESSIKON,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Zurich. 

PFETER,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  a fmall  river  of  the 
fame  name  ; 14  miles  E,  of  Ratifbon. 

PFIN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Valais  ; 12  miles 
E.  of  Sion. 

PFLAU,  a town  of  Tyrol  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Bolzano. 

PFORING,  a town  of  Bavaria,  encompafl'ed  with  walls, 
on  the  Danube  ; 14  miles  E.  of  Ingollladt. 

PFORTEN,  a town  of  Lulatia ; 12  miles  S.  of 
Guben. 

PFORZFIEIM,  a town  of  Baden,  on  the  Entz,  which 
here  receives  the  Nagold  and  Warm.  It  comprehends  a 
fpecial  fuperintendance,  a grammar-fehool,  and  an  or- 
phan-houfe  ; 8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Durlach.  N.  lat.  48'^  58'. 
E.  long.  8°  50'. 

PFRAME,  a town  of  Auftria ; 6 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Marcheck. 

PFREIMBDT,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
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of  Leuclitenberg,  on  the  Nab  ; 1 5 miles  S.W.  of  Leuch- 
tenberg. 

PFULLENDORF,  a town  of  Baden,  made  imperial  in 
1 204,  and  continued  fuch  till  the  year  1 802,  when  it  was 
given  among  the  indemnities  to  the  margrave  of  Baden  ; 14 
miles  W.N.W.  of  R.avenfpurg.  N.  lat.  47°  52'.  E.  long. 
9°  18'. 

PFUNT,  a town  of  Tyrol  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Bolzano. 

PFYN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
and  capital  of  a bailiwick  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Conftance. 

PHACA,  in  Botany,  a name  borrowed  by  Linnaeus 
from  Diofcorides,  whofe  (pxxo;-,  neverthelefs,  the  Lentil  Er- 
<vum  (or  more  properly  Cicer)  Lens,  agrees  no  further  with 
the  Linnaean  genus,  than  in  being  a papilionaceous  and  le- 
guminous plant. — Linn.  Gen.  384.  Schreb.  507.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  1251.  Mart.  Mill.  DiA.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  4.  358.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grxc.  Sibth.  v.  2.  84. 
Juff.  358.  Gaertn.  t.  154.  (Aftragaloides  ; Tourn.  t.  223.  ) 
— Clafs  and  order,  D'tadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Pa- 
pilionacea,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  Julf. 

Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  five-toothed. 
Cor.  papilionaceous : ftandard  obovate,  llraight,  largeft  ; 

wings  oblong,  obtule,  (liorter ; keel  (hort,  comprelfed,  ob- 
tul'e.  Sta7n.  Filaments  diadelphous,  one  fet  of  nine,  the 
tenth  folitary  ; anthers  roundilb,  afcending.  Pi/i-  Germen 
oblong  ; llyle  awl-fhaped,  afcending  ; lligma  fimple.  Per'tc. 
Legume  oblong,  inflated,  half  divided  into  two  cells ; the 
upper  future  deprelfed  towards  the  lower.  Seeds  feveral, 
kidney-fhaped. 

Obf.  The  legume  in  fome  is  llraight,  but  in  others  re- 
curved, infomuch  that  the  point  fometimes  touches  the  bafe. 
As  the  partition  of  the  legume  of  fome  AJlragall  is  not 
aftually  attached  to  the  lower  future,  though  brought  very 
near  to  it,  the  clofe  affinity  between  thele  two  genera  is 
evident. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  with  five  teeth  ; the  two  upper  ones 
moll  dillant.  Legume  divided  half  way  into  two  cells,  in- 
flated. 

I.  Ph.  hat'ica.  Hairy  Ballard  Vetch.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1064.  (Allragalus  primus,  five  boeticus ; Cluf.  Hilt. 
V.  2.  233,  234.  A.  lufitanicus  Clufii ; Lob.  Ic.  v.  2.  78. 
Ger.  Em.  1238.) — Hairy.  Stem  ereft.  Leaflets  numer- 
ous, oval.  Stipulas  linear -lanceolate.  Legume  oblong, 

boat-fliaped,  fomewhat  deprefled.  — Native  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Greece.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  plentifully  on 
mountains  in  the  ille  of  Cyprus.  We  have  a fpecimen  ga- 
thered  by  the  late  Dr.  Brouflbnet  in  Barbary.  Clufius 
faw  it  flowering  in  the  end  of  January,  in  Spain.  Though 
this  noble  plant  Hands  on  the  lift  of  our  liorticultural 
riches,  it  is  only  from  having  been  cultivated  here  in  Par- 
kinfon’s  days.  Some  traveller  would  do  well  to  rellore  it 
to  us.  The  root  is  perennial,  fpindle-ihaped,  very  thick  and 
llrong.  Stems  herbaceous,  ereA,  about  two  feet  high,  as 
thick  as  the  little  finger,  nearly  fimple,  leafy,  (lightly  angu- 
lar, a little  zigzag,  reddifli,  clothed,  like  every  other  part 
of  the  herbage,  with  fine,  foft,  hoary  hairs.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, about  fix  inches  long,  pinnate,  of  nine  pair,  with  an 
odd  one,  of  ftalked,  elliptical,  uniform,  entire  leaflets,  of  a 
hoary  or  glaucous  green.  Stipulas  not  quite  an  inch  long, 
linear -lanceolate,  almoll  awl-lhaped,  ereA,  reddifh.  Flowers 
copious,  large,  and  handfome,  pure  white,  pendulous,  in 
long,  folitary,  axillary,  ftalked,  upright  clujlers,  about  the 
length  of  the  leaves.  Legume  near  two  inches  long, 
llraight,  cylindrical,  (lightly  deprelfed,  channelled  along  the 
back.  The  modern  Greeks  know  this  plant  by  a name 
equivalent  to  Wild  I.upine  ; the  Portuguefe  call  it  Dog  Lu- 


pine. The  talle  of  the  leaves,  and  efpecially  the  feeds,  is 
(aid  by  Clufius  to  be  acrid  and  burning. 

Whatever  may  become  of  Rnlinta  vejlcaria,  Jacq.  Ic. 
Rar.  t.  148,  we  cannot  follow  Willdenow  in  introducing  it 
here. 

2.  Ph.  falfula.  Salt  Ballard-Vetch.  Willd.  n.  3.  Linn. 
Suppl.  336.  Pallas  Reife  v.  3.  append,  n.  115,  t.  B,  b. — 
Hoary.  Stem  ereA.  Leaflets  numerous,  obovate  ; fmooth 
above,  ilipulas  oblong.  Legume  globofe,  pendulous. — 
Gathered  by  Pallas  in  lalt  ground,  about  the  lake  Tara,  in 
Dauria. — This  is,  in  all  its  dimenlions,  fcarcely  half  the  fize 
of  the  preceding,  and  dillinguifhed  by  being  finely  hoary  in 
every  part,  (except  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves,  which  is 
glaucous,)  with  fine,  clofe -preffed,  (hort  pubefcence.  The 

Jlowers  are  much  fewer,  not  above  fix  or  eight  in  each  cluf- 
ter,  and  of  a fine  red.  Legwnes  globofe,  ftalked,  pendulous. 
It  flowers  in  its  native  country  about  the  end  of  June,  and 
has  never  been  obferved  in  any  other  fpot  than  the  above- 
mentioned. 

3.  Ph,  alphia.  Alpine  Baftard  Vetch.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

ed.  I.  755.  Willd.  n.  4.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  151.  Villars 
Dauph.  V.  3.  472.  (Ph.  leguminibus  pendulis,  femiovatis; 
Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4.  35.  t.  14.  Aftragalus  n.  410;  Hall. 
Hid.  V.  I.  175.  Aftragaloides  alpina  hirfuta  ereAa,  folds 
vicias,  floribus  dilute  luteis  ; Till.  Pif.  19.  t.  14.  f.  2.) — > 
EreA,  branched  ; fomewhat  hairy.  Leaves  of  ftiany  pair 
of  elliptic -lanceolate  obtufe  leaflets.  Legumes  half-ovate, 
acute.  Stipulas  linear-lanceolate.  — Native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  France,  Savoy,  Auftria,  and  Siberia, 
from  all  which  countries  we  have  fpecimens.  The  root  is 
perennial,  woody,  very  long  and  flrong,  fubdivided.  Stems 
ereA,  about  two  feet  high,  branched,  leafy,  more  or  lefs 
clothed  with  (hort,  clofe-preffed,  white  hairs.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, two  or  three  inches  long,  compofed  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  pair,  with  an  odd  one,  of  elliptic -oblong,  or  fome- 
what lanceolate,  obtufe  hajlets,  w'hofe  medium  length  is  half 
an  inch,  clothed,  efpecially  beneath,  with  fuch  hairs  as  the 
ftem.  Stipulas  ^n&'3x\y  linear,  broad  at  the  bafe,  from  a 

quarter  to  half  an  inch  long,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  but 
fringed  at  the  edges.  Flowers  yellow,  in  (hortifh,  long- 
ilalked,  axillary  clujlers,  with  linear,  fringed  hraBeas.  Par~ 
tial  footjlalks  (hort,  (lightly  drooping,  clothed,  as  is  the 
calyx  in  fome  degree,  with  (hort  black  hairs.  The  germen 
is  very  denfely  fo  clothed,  but  the  legumes  become  fmooth, 
and  are  ftalked,  pendulous,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  inflated, 
half-ovate,  the  back  being  nearly  a llraight  line.  Seeds 
ufually  three  or  four. 

This  being  certainly  the  original  Ph.  alpina  of  Linnasus, 
that  name  is  properly  retained  for  it,  though  he  fometimes 
confounded  this  and  the  folloiving. 

4.  Ph.  frigida.  Northern  Ballard-Vetch.  Linn.  Syft. 
Nat.  ed.  10.  1173.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  227.  Willd.  n.  5.  Jacq. 
Auftr.  t.  166.  (Ph.  alpina  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1064.  F'l.  Suec. 
ed.  2.  256.  Ait.  n.  2.  FI.  Dan.  t.  856.  Aftragalus  n.  402 ; 
Hall.  Hill.  V.  I.  176.) — Stem  ereA,  unbranched,  fmooth. 
Leaves  of  about  five  pair  of  ovate,  (lightly  hairy,  obtufe 
leaflets.  Legumes  oblong.  Stipulas  broad-ovate,  reflexed. — 
Native  of  the  alps  of  Lapland  andNoi'way,  as  wHl  as  of  the 
more  lofty  mountains  of  Auftria  and  Switzerland.  Differs 
from  the  lall  in  being  ufually  of  a more  humble  llature,  though 
in  its  feparatc  parts  much  larger.  The  above  charaAers  fuf- 
ficiently  mark  the  effential  dillinAions.  The  leaflets  are  an 
inch  long,  and  nearly  half  as  broad,  fmooth  above.  Stipulas 
very  large  and  broad,  fringed,  or  hairy.  Flowers  cream- 
coloured,  drooping.  Legumes  pendulous,  fomewhat  boat- 
Ihaped,  (Hglitly  hairy,  narrower,  and  learcely  longer  than 
the  former. 
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The Jlem  in  our  two  Lapland  fpecimens  appears  to  have 
been  two  feet  high,  and  the Jlowers  are  much  more  numerous 
than  in  thofe  from  Auftria  and  Switzerland,  whofe  utmoft 
height  is  ten  or  twelve  inches.  Hence  the  plants  look  very 
different,  and  that  difference  gave  rife  to  the  obfervation  in 
the  FL  Lapponica  ; but  we  fubmit  to  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  conlider  them  as  one  and  the  fame.  We  agree  moreover 
with  Willdenow,  that  the  leaves  aie  incorreftly  fliaped  in 
FI.  Dan.  The  jlovjers  alfo  are  too  yellow.  Haller  mifapplies 
Tilli’s  t.  14.  f.  2.  to  this  fpecies. 

5.  Ph.  aujlral'is.  Cloven-winged  Baftard-Vetch.  Linn. 
Mant.  103.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  3.  Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  2.  43. 
t.  3.  (Ph.  Halleri  ; Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  473.  t.  41.  Af- 
tragalus  n.  403  ; Hall.  Hill.  v.  i.  176.  Aftragaloides  alpina 
fupina  glabra,  fohis  acutioribus  ; Till.  Pif.  19.  t.  14.  f.  i.) 
— Stems  decumbent,  branched.  Leaves  of  about  eight  pair 
of  elliptic-lanceolate  leaflets,  fmooth  above  ; the  odd  one 
nearly  felfile.  Wings  of  the  corolla  cloven  at  the  extremity. 
— Native  of  the  alps  of  Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  and  Auflria' 
"^rhe Jlnns  are  feveral,  more  or  lei's  decumbent,  branched, 
from  three  to  twelve  inches  long,  generally  almoft  entirely 
fmooth.  l.eajlets  clothed  beneath  only  with  clofe-preffed 
minute  hairs  ; the  terminal  one  ufually  on  the  fame  kind  of 
Ihort  flalk  as  the  reft,  without  any  elongation  of  the  com- 
mon ftalk.  Flowers  white,  with  purple -tipped  keel,  their 
wings  reraarkable  for  being  deeply  cloven  at  the  fummit. 
Legumes  pendulous,  oblong,  fmooth,  as  is  even  \\\e.  germen. 

6.  Pli.  Gerardi.  Trailing  Baftard-Vetch.  Villars  Dauph. 
V.  3.  474.  (Phaca;  Ger.  Gallopr.  519  ?) — Stems  decum- 
bent, branched.  Leaves  of  about  ten  pair  of  elliptical 
leaflets,  hairy  on  both  ildes.  Wings  of  the  corolla  linear, 
entire.  Germen  hairy. — Native  of  the  alps  of  Dauphiny 
and  Switzerland!  This  is  certainly  eflentially  different  from 
the  laft,  in  its  entire  wings.  Tht  jlcms,  as  well  as  both  fides 
of  the  leaves,  are  hairy  ; leaflets  more  elliptical,  and  rather 
more  numerous  ; the  odd  one  attended  by  an  elongation  of 
the  common  ftalk.  Flowers  white  ; their  Jlalks,  calyx,  and 
efpecially  germen,  clothed  with  black  hairs.  Wings  certainly 
entire.  Villars  fays  the  legume  is  a little  hairy. 

A fpecimen  of  Mr.  Chamier’s  plant,  obtained  from  Kew 
garden  in  1781,  has  the  young  leaves  very  hairy  on  both  fides, 
and  the  calyx  alfo  black,  woolly,  and  hairy.  But  its  fmooth 
germen  and  cloven  wings  prove  it  the  true  P/j.  aujlralis.  We 
cannot  decide  pofitively  concerning  Gerard’s  plant,  as  he  un- 
luckily fays  nothing  about  the  wings. 

7.  Ph.  arenaria.  Sand  Baftard-Vetch.  Willd.  n.  7. 
Ait.  n.  4.  Pallas  Reife  v.  3.  append,  n.  116.  t.  C,  c.  f.  i, 
2. — Stems  afcending,  fmooth,  nearly  fimple.  Leaves  of 
about  five  pair  of  lanceolate  fmoothifh  leaflets  ; the  odd  one 
nearly  felfile.  Legumes  globular,  eredf. — Native  of  fandy 
ground  in  Siberia,  about  the  Uda,  flowering  in  May.  The 
form  and  pofition  of  the  legumes  diftinguifh  this  from  the 
two  laft,  to  which  it  feems  otherwife  nearly  akin.  We 
have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

8.  Ph.  halicacaba.  Reticulated  Bladder  Baftard-Vetch. 
Willd.  n.  8.—“  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  of  about  five 
pair  of  oblong,  acute,  hoary  leaflets  ; the  odd  one  nearly 
felfile.  Calyx  inflated,  ovate,  reticulated,  hairy.” — Native 
of  Galatia.  Stems  feveral,  fhort.  Leaflets  clothed  on  both 
Tides  with  fhaggy  hoary  hairs.  Cluflers  axillary,  ftalked,  of 
from  three  to  five  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  ovate,  inflated,  as 
big  as  a goofeberry.  Like  Ph.  rncana  hereafter  defcribed, 
but  caulefcent,  with  fmaller  leaflets,  and  larger  calyx  and 
feradteas.  Willd. 

9.  Ph.  denjifolia.  Crowded-leaved  Baftard-Vetch. — Stem 
decumbent,  branched,  fmooth.  Leaflets  numerous,  crowded, 
®bovate,  emarginate,  villous  beneath.  Calyx  woolly.  Le- 


gume turgid,  ovate,  nearly  fmooth Gathered  by  Mr.  Men- 

zies  in  California.  The  habit  and  fize  of  this  curious  non- 
defcript  fpecies  fomewhat  approach  to  the  two  firft,  but  the 
decumbent  mode  of  growth  diftinguifhes  it  from  them.  The 
copious  leaves,  about  three  inches  long  including  their  ftalk, 
and  their  crowded,  emarginate,  folded  leaflets,  confifting  of 
from  16  to  20  pair,  woolly  underneath,  are  altogether  pecu- 
liar. The  flipulas  are  very  broad,  ovate,  concave,  fmooth 
except  the  point.  Flower-flalks  axillary,  thrice  as  long  as 
the  leaves,  each  bearing  an  oblong  denfe  clufler,  of  reddifli 
droopingyfowrrr.  The /ryumr  is  not  unlike  that  of  a Colutea, 
an  inch  and  a half  long,  ovate,  pointed,  turgid,  polifhed, 
with  a few  minute  hairs  near  the  point. 

10.  Ph.  vejicaria.  Smooth  Bladder  Baftard-Vetch. 
Linn.  Mant.  103.  Willd.  n.  10.  Vahl  Symb.  v.  i.  57. 
Schreb.  Dec.  5.  t.  3.  (Aftragaloides  orientalis  velicaria, 
foliis  et  fruftibus  glabris  ; Tourn.  Cor.  27.]  — Stem  none. 
Calyx  of  the  fruit  inflated,  fmooth.  Leaflets  lanceolate, 
nearly  naked,  acute — Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  Armenia. 
Schreber  fent  a fpecimen  to  Linnceus.  Root  woody  and 
perennial.  Stem  none.  Leaves  feveral,  of  numerous  pairs 
of  narrow  acute  leaflets,  quite  fmooth  above,  but  their  under 
fide  bears  a few  clofe-preffed  hairs.  Flower-flalk  folitary, 
radical,  bearing  an  ereft  lax  clufler,  or  fpike,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  of  large  handfome  flowers,  whofe  tubular 
downy  calyx,  after  flowering,  becomes  inflated,  nearly  glo- 
bofe,  finely  reticulated,  quite  fmooth,  and  tinged  with 
purple.  The  legume  within  is  fmall  and  oblong. 

11.  Ph.  incana.  Hoary  Bladder  Baftard-Vetch.  Vahl 
Symb.  v.  I.  57.  Willd.  n.  ii.  (Aftragalus  anthylloides ; 
I.amarck  Ditt.  v.  i.  320.  Aftragaloides  orientalis  velicaria, 
foliis  et  frudfibus  incanis  ; Tourn.  Cor.  27.) — Stem  none. 
Calyx  of  the  fruit  inflated,  villous.  Leaflets  ovate,  filky, 
obtufe. — Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  Armenia.  Habit  of 
the  laft.  Leaves  of  about  20  pair  of  ovate,  obtufe,  fomc- 
times  emarginate  leaflets,  hoary  ou  both  fides  with  filky  hairs. 
Stalks  hoary,  taller  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  yellow.  Calyx 
ovate,  inflated,  at  length  globofe,  coloured,  clothed  with 
very  foft  down.  An  elegant  fpecies,  which  we  have  feen 
in  Tournefort’s  herbarium,  evidently  akin  to  the  laft,  but 
abundantly  diftindt. 

In  the  Supplementum  of  Linmeus  wc  find  Ph.  Jihirica,  pro- 
flrata,  microphylla  and  muricata,  the  three  latter  of  which 
are  in  the  Liniuean  herbarium.  The  deferiptions  of  Pallas 
induced  the  younger  Linnaeus  to  refer  thefe  plants  to  Phaca; 
but  Pallas  himfelf  afterwards  removed  them  to  Aflragalus, 
where  they  Hand  in  the  early  part  of  Willdenow’s  fifth 
fedlion,  with  others  in  the  fame  predicament ; AVilld.  Sp. 
Pl.  V.  3.  1298 — 1301.  Their  habit  certainly  accords  with 
other  Aflragali.  As  to  the  character  of  the  legume,  it  muft 
be  confefled  to  be  very  obfeure  and  uncertain,  in  almoft 
every  cafe. 

Ph.  trifoliata,  Linn.  Mant.  270.  Willd.  n.  9,  alone  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  Of  this  a fpecimen  from  China  is  in 
the  Linncean  herbarium,  nor  could  any  perfon  furely  have 
guefled  at  the  plant  without  feeing  the  fpecimen.  Its  habit 
is  that  of  a three-leaved  Hedyfarum,  but  the  inflated  femi- 
orbictilar  legumes  gannot  accord  with  that  genus.  Thefe 
legwnes  however  are  dclcribed  on  the  fpecimen  as  unilocular, 
which  they  truly  are  ; fo  that  the  plant  has  no  more  of  the 
fharader  than  the  habit  of  a Phaca,  in  which  genus  it  can 
by  no  means  remain,  Having  no  flowers,  we  can  determine 
nothing  certain,  but  according  to  the  Linnasan  ideas  of 
Glycine,  it  might  be  removed  to  that  genus.  In  many  points 
it  accords  with  the  new  genus  Flemingia,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
T.  4.  349,  but  the  feeds  arc  four  or  five,  inftead  of  being 
two  only. 
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The  fiem  is  flender,  branched,  partly  downy.  Leni'cs 
tei'.nate,  very  unequal  in  fize ; leaflets  obovate,  entire,  an 
inch  long  at  moft  ; minutely  hairy  on  both  fides  ; finely  reti- 
culated with  veins  beneath.  Footflalks  fliort,  hairy.  Sti- 
pulas  half-ovate,  ribbed,  chaffy,  hairy,  taper-pointed,  de- 
ciduous. Clujler  terminal,  of  about  20  flowers,  in  pairs, 
on  downy  glandular  ilalks.  Legumes  half  an  inch  long, 
tranfverfely  veiny,  nearly  fmooth. 

PHACELIA,  a genus  of  Julfieu’s,  to  which  he  applied 
this  name,  in  allufion  “ to  the  clullered  fpikes,  from 
a bundle  i"  the  figures  of  both  fpecies  neverthelefs  have 
racemofe  flowers.  Juff.  Gen.  1 29.  Michaux  Boreal -Amer. 
V.  I.  134. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Afpenfolie,  Linn.  Borraginea,  Jufl. 

Juffieu  gives  the  following  charadfer. — “ Calyx  in  five 
deep  fegments.  Corolla  nearly  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft,  with 
five  furrows  at  the  bafe  internally,  whofe  membranous  mar- 
gins embrace  the  bottom  of  the  filaments.  Stamens  pro- 
minent. Style  fnort.  Stigmas  two,  long.  Capfule  of 
two  cells,  four  feeds,  and  two  valves  each  with  a partition 
from  its  middle,  and  containing  one  feed  in  each  half  cell. 
The  herb  is  downy  ; with  alternate  pinnate  leaves.  Flowers 
turned  one  way,  in  upright,  fafciculated,  terminal  fpikes. 
From  an  old  fpecimen.” — Micliaux  extracfls  a part  of  the 
above  charadler  only,  without  any  alteration  or  addition. 
His  plate  reprefents  a very  long  capillary  ftyle. 

1.  Vh.  pinnatiflda.  Mich.  n.  I.  t.  16. — “ Eredf.  Leaves 
pinnatifid  ; their  fegments  cut  and  lobed.  Spikes  mollly 
cloven,  oblong,  many-flowered.  Corolla  blue  ; its  lobes 
with  a nearly  Ample  margin.” — Native  of  the  weftern  woods- 
of  the  Allegany  and  Kentucky  mountains.  The  Jlem  is 
round,  alternately  branched.  I^eaves  alternate,  llalked, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  or  pinnate,  with  oppofite,  pinnatifid  or 
cut,  fegments,  apparently  fmooth.  Clujlers  terminal,  foli- 
tarj',  downy,  of  about  feven  Jlovjers  turned  one  ^yay,  on 
partial  ftalks  half  an  inch  long.  Fruit  globofe,  crowned 
with  the  permanent  ftyle. 

2.  V\\.  Jlmlriata.  Mich.  n.  2.  ( Heliotropium  pumilum 

glabrum,  nafturtii  folds,  americanum  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  245. 
r.  5.) — “ Procumbent,  fomewhat  afeending.  Leaves  pm- 
natifid ; their  fegments  undivided.  Spike  folitary,  ftiort. 
Corolla  white;  its  lobes  fringed.” — Native  of  lofty  moun- 
tains in  Carolina. 

Such  is  Michaux’s  account.  His  latter  fpecies  however 
fhould  feem,  by  the  fynonym,  to  be  no  other  than  EUifia 
NySelaa.  The  figure  cited  proves  on  examination  to  be 
the  original  from  whence  Morifon  copied  his  fedt.  ii.  t.  28. 
f.  3,  which  is  certainly  the  Ellisia  ; fee  that  article. 
Probably  therefore  the  Phaedia  blpinnatlflda  may  prove  a 
new  fpecies  of  Elltfui ; for  moft  ailuredly  nothing  is  faid  of 
it  that  gives  any  room  to  fuppofe  it  a dillinct  genus. 

PHACOIDES,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancient  phyficians 
to  exprefs  any  thing  that  in  fize  and  fliape  approached  to  a 
lentil.  Thus  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  was  fo 
called. 

PHACOPTISANA,  a medicine  often  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  a nourifhing  and  ftrengthening  thing  ; it 
was  a ptifan  with  lentils. 

PHACO'SIS,  from  a lentil,  a black  fpot  in  the 
eye,  rclembling  a lentil. 

PH^CASIA,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  Ihoes. 

PHiEDO,  in  Biography,  a Greek  philofopher,  founder 
of  the  Eliac  fchool,  to  which  article  we  refer  our  readers 
for  particulars  relating  to  him. 

PPIAiDRUS,  well  known  for  his  fables,  was  a native 
of  Thrace,  and  probably  brought  to  Rome  at  an  early  age, 
in  the  condition  of  a Have.  He  came  into  the  fcrvice  of  the 


emperor  Auguftiis,  by  whom  he  was  enfranchifed,  as  ap> 
pears  from  the  title  prefixed  to  his  work  of  “ Augufti  Li- 
bertus.”  Of  his  life  nothing  more  is  known,  except  that 
in  the  reign  of  Tibenus  he  was  a fufferer  under  the  injuftice 
and  tyranny  of  Sejanus,  whom  he  furvived.  It  is  probable 
he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He  was  author  of  five  books  of 
fables,  compofed  in  lambic  verfe.  They  are  valuable  for  their 
precifion,  purity,  elegance,  and  fimplicity.  The  matter  of 
thefe  fables  is  generally  borrowed  from  zEfop,  but  Phsedrus 
intermixes  ftories  or  hiftory -pieces  of  his  own.  This  work 
appears  to  have  been  little  known  in  his  own  time,  for  no  ex- 
tant writer  of  antiquity  alludes  to  it.  This  circumftance, 
together  with  the  aflertion  of  Seneca,  “ that  the  Romans 
had  not  attempted  Fables  and  jEfopean  compofitions,” 
might  throw  a fufpicion  on  the  genuinenefs  of  the  work, 
did  not  its  ftyle  and  manner  reler  it  to  the  beft  age  of 
Roman  literature.  It  remained  unknown  to  the  moderns 
till  1595  or  1596,  when  Francis  Pithou  difeovered  a copy 
in  the  library  of  St.  Rcmi  at  Rheims,  and  fent  it  to  his 
brother  Peter,  who  publiflied  it.  Two  manuferipts  of 
Phaedrus  are  faid  to  exift,  both  of  which  are  not  only  im- 
perfedl,  but  being  tranferibed  from  the  fame  cojiy  very  care- 
lefsly,  they  are  full  of  errors  ; hence  few  ancient  works 
have  given  more  trouble  and  room  for  conjedlure  to  critics. 
The  beft  editions  of  Phtedrus  are  tliofe  of  Burmann  qto. 
1727;  Hoogftraten  4to.  1701  ; and  Barbou  i2mo.  Paris 
^754- 

phoenix,  the  name  of  an  ancient  mufical  inftrument, 
which,  according  to  Mufonius,  was  ufed  by  the  king  of 
Thrace  in  the  national  feftivals  : its  invention  is  attributed 
by  fome  authors  to  the  Phoenicians,  probably  from  the 
analogy  between  the  two  names. 

PHoENOGAMOUS  Plants,  in  Botany,  from  (pxrjui, 
tojh  e-ai,  or  make  apparent,  and  ya.\j.o:,  marriage ; a term  in- 
vented, if  we  miftake  not,  by  the  German  botaniils,  for 
fuch  vegetables  as  have  the  parts  of  the  flower,  or  organs 
of  impregnation,  evident  and  intelligible,  like  the  generality 
of  plants.  The  term  therefore  is  oppofed  to  Cryptogamous 
Plants.  See  Cryptogamia. 

PH2ENOMENON,  or  Phenomenon,  (pa.noiomv,  formed 
from  (pxivopai,  / appear,  ftricftly  an  appearance  in  phyfics,  an 
extraordinary  appearance  in  the  heavens,  or  on  earth  ; either 
difeovered  by  obfervation  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  or  by 
phyfical  experiments  ; and  whofe  caufe  is  not  obvious. 
Such  are  meteors,  comets,  uncommon  appearance  of  ftars 
and  planets,  earthquakes,  &c.  Such  alfo  are  the  effefts  of 
the  magnet,  phofphorus,  &c. 

The  phenomena  of  comets  are  inconfiftent  not  only  with 
the  folidity  of  the  heavens,  fuppofed  in  the  Ptolemaic  hy- 
pothefis,  but  equally  with  the  plenitude  of  the  heavens, 
afl'erted  by  the  Cartefians. 

That  hypothefis  is  beft  which  folves  moft  phenomena- 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fliews,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  follow  from  the  attraftion  of  gravity,  which 
intercedes  thofe  bodies  ; and  almoft  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
lefTer  bodies  from  the  attraftion  and  repulfion  between  their 
particles  ; fo  fimple  is  nature. 

PuiENOMENON,  Parallax  of  a.  See  Parallax. 

PH2EOPUS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  oi  Scolopax  ; which 
fee. 

PHAETHUSA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Gcertner, 
from  tjiaa',  to Jhine,  in  allufion  to  the  great  fize  of  the  plant, 
its  very  abundant  yellow  flowers,  and  confequently  ftriking 
appearance.  The  name  is  borrowed  from  heathen  mytho- 
logy ; the  nymph  who  bore  it  having  been  one  of  the  fifters 
of  Phaeton.  Gtertn.  v.  2.  425.  t.  169.  f.  3.  Schreb.  571. 
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VVilld.  Sp.  PI.  V.  3,  2221.  Mart.  Mill.  Dicl:.  v.  3.  Laitiarck 
Illuftr.  t.  689. — Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia  fuperjiua.  Nat. 
Ord.  Compqfita  oppofitifol'uc,  Linn.  Corymbifera,  Jufl. 

Gaertner  founded  this  fuppofed  new  genus  on  the  Siegef- 
hecliia  occidentalis  of  Linnceus,  under  the  following  efl'ential 
character. 

Calyx  nearly  cylindrical,  of  many  imbricated  unequal 
leaves,  recurved  at  their  tips.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Perfe£l 
florets  feveral  in  the  diflc  ; female  one  or  two,  ovate-oblong, 
cloven  at  the  point,  in  the  radius  ; all  fertile.  Seeds  hifpid, 
without  feed-down. 

Michaux,  finding  that  the  plant  in  queflion  had  awns  to 
the  feed,  referred  it  to  Verhefina,  and  concluded  the  Pha'e- 
thufa  of  Gaertner  to  be  fomething  elfe.  But  it  appears  to 
us,  from  examining  original  fpecimens  of  Linnaeus  and 
Gronovius,  which  leave  no  doubt  of  what  they  intended, 
that  Gaertner’s  plant  is  precifely  their’s,  and  that  either  he 
has  made  a miftake,  in  overlooking  the  two  very  con- 
fpicuous  rough  briftly  awns  which  crown  the  germen  and 
feed,  or  that  fuch  may  occafionally  be  wanting.  In  either 
cafe  his  Phdethufa  cannot  be  maintained ; for  no  perfon 
furely  would  infill  on  the  fmall  number  of  radiant  florets. 
Michaux  feems  right  in  referring  this  plant  to  Verbejina,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Willdenow  and  Aiton.  The 
younger  Linnaeus  judged  it,  by  the  feeds,  to  be  a Coreopfis, 
but  it  wants  feveral  charafters,  as  well  as  the  habit,  of  that 
genus.  See  Verbesina. 

PHOTON,  in  Ornithology,  the  Tropic  bird,  a genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  Anferes.  The  generic  charafter  is,  bill 
fharp-edged,  ftraight,  pointed,  the  gape  of  the  mouth  reach- 
ing beyond ; noftrils  oblong  ; hind  toe  turned  forwards.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies ; they  inhabit  the  South- 
fea,  particularly  between  the  tropics,  and  are  often  feen  upon 
the  backs  of  porpoifes.  In  all  of  them  the  bill  is  comprefled, 
and  bent  a little  downwards,  the  lower  mandible  angulated. 
The  feet  have  four  toes,  which  are  palmated.  The  tail  is 
cuneiform,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  great  length  of  the  two 
intermediate  feathers. 

Species. 

^THEREUS;  common  Tropic  bird.  White  ; back,  rump, 
and  lefler  wing-coverts  ftreaked  with  white  ; the  two  middle 
tail-feathers  black  at  the  bafe  ; bill  red.  It  is  about  34 
inches  long,  and  is  the  fize  of  a wigeon.  It  flies  .very  high, 
and  at  a great  diltance  from  land  ; feeds  on  young  (harks, 
dolphins,  and  albicores.  On  land,  where  it  is  rarely  feen, 
except  in  the  breeding  feafon,  it  fits  on  trees,  and  builds  on 
the  ground,  in  woods.  It  is  well  known  to  moil  of  our 
navigators,  to  whom  it  generally  announces  their  approach 
to  the  tropic,  though  this  indication  cannot  be  relied  on  as 
infallible,  as  the  fpecies  will  wander  to  the  latitude  of  474-°. 
There  are  two  varieties  ; i.  White  ; band  over  the  eyes,  fca- 
pulars  towards  the  extremity,  band  above  the  wings,  and 
(hafts  of  the  tail-feathers  at  the  origin,  black  ; 2.  Body  pale 
and  tawny. 

Melanorhyncho.s  ; Black-billed  Tropic  bird.  Streaked 
black  and  white,  beneath  white  ; bill  black  ; quill-feathers 
tipt  with  white,  tail-feathers  with  black.  It  is  found  in 
Pahnerflon  and  the  Turtle  iflands,  and  is  nearly  20  inches 
long.  There  is  a fine  black  llreak  before  and  behind  the 
eyes  ; the  front  is  white. 

Phcenicurus  ; Red-tailed  Tropic  bird.  Rofy  fle(h-co- 
lour  ; bill  and  two  middle  tail-feathers  red.  It  is  found  in 
Mauritius  ifland,  is  34  inches  long,  of  which  the  two  middle 
tail-feathers  meafure  2 1 inches  ; it  builds  in  hollows  in  the 
ground  under  trees,  and  lays  two  yellowi(h-white  eggs  with 
rufous  fpots. 


PHiEUS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Mus  ; which  fee. 

PHAGED.d£NA,  from  payw,  to  eat,  a term  in  Surgery, 
applied  to  an  ulcer,  when  it  prefents  an  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, and  fpreads,  as  it  were,  by  eating  the  parts  away, 
common  remedies  not  having  the  power  of  curing  the 
difeafe. 

PHAGED./ENIC  Medicines,  fuch  as  are  ufed  to  eat 
off  fungous  or  proud  fle(h. 

Phaged.®nic  Ulcer.  See  Phagedena,  and  Ulcer. 

The  Ephemerides  of  the  academy  of  the  Curiofi  Naturae 
relate,  that  phagedajnic  ulcers  have  been  frequently  cured 
only  with  (heep’s  dung. 

pHAGEDiENic  Water,  in  Chemijlry,  denotes  a water  made 
from  quick-lime  and  fublimate  ; fo  called  from  its  efficacy  in 
the  cure  of  phagedaenic  ulcers. 

To  prepare  this  water,  they  put  two  pounds  of  frefli 
quick-lime  in  a large  earthen  pan,  and  pour  upon  it  about 
ten  pounds  of  rain-water  ; thefe  they  let  (land  together 
two  days,  llirring  them  frequently  : at  laft  leaving  the 
lime  to  fettle  well,  they  pour  off  the  water  by  inclina- 
tion, filtrate  it,  and  put  it  up  in  a glafs  bottle,  adding 
to  it  an  ounce  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  powder  ; which, 
of  white,  becomes  yellow,  and  finks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel.  The  water,  being  fettled,  is  fit  for  ufe,  in 
the  cleanfing  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  to  eat  off  fu- 
perfluous  flelh,  and  efpecially  in  gangrenes  ; in  which 
cafe  may  be  added  to  it  a third  or  fourth  part  of  fpirit 
of  wine. 

PHAGESIA,  paywici,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  celebrated  during  the  Dionyfia. 

It  was  otherwife  called  phagejip(^ia,  (payr:a'i7ro:nx  ; which 
names  come  from  tpay^iy,  to  eat,  and  ctiveiv,  to  drink  ; becaufe 
it  was  a time  of  good  cheer. 

PHAGON,  <pxfwv,  a feflival  of  the  fame  nature  with 
that  called  Phagefia. 

PHAGRUS,  or  Pagrus,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Sparus. 

PHAGUS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  many  authors 
to  the  efculus,  or  fweet  and  efeulent  oak,  found  in  Greece 
and  Dalmatia. 

PHAIUS,  fo  called  by  Loureiro,  Cochinch.  529,  from 
brovjn,  is  evidently,  by  his  defcription,  the  beautiful 
Limodorum  TankervilUe,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  China 
and  Cochinchina,  for  the  fake  of  its  flowers,  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  whofe  petals  is  of  a brown  hue,  very  unufual  in  thofe 
parts  of  a flower. 

PHALACRA,  a word  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  exprefs 
all  the  blunt  inftruments  ufed  in  furgery  ; fuch  as  probes 
and  others,  with  buttons  at  the  ends. 

PHALACROCEPHALUS  Indicus,  in  Ichthyology, 
the  name  of  an  anadromous  fi(h  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its 
neck  and  head  appear  naked  and  bald,  as  it  were  ; it  is  all 
over  of  a greyifh-white  in  colour,  and  is  variegated  with  red 
fpots  about  the  mouth  ; the  eyes  are  large  and  very  pro- 
minent, and  their  irifes  yellow  ; its  ufual  fize  is  about  a foot 
and  a half  in  length,  and  it  lives  part  of  its  time  in  the  fea, 
and  part  in  rivers  ; it  is  an  extremely  delicate  tailed  fifh,  and 
elleemed  one  of  the  finell  of  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
called  by  the  Dutch  kaelkop. 

PHALACROCOROX,  in  Ornithology.  See  Pele- 
CANU.S  Carbo. 

PHALjENA,  the  Moth,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  in- 
feAs  of  the  order  Lepidoptera,  whofe  generic  charaAer  is : 
AnteniKE  fetaceous,  and  gradually  tapering  from  the  bafe 
to  the  tip  ; the  tongue  is  fpiral  ; it  has  no  jaws,' and  the 
wings,  when  at  rell,  are  generally  defleAed  ; the  flight  is 
noAurnal.  There  are  more  than  lyoo  fpecies,  divided  into 
feAions,  which  are  fubdivided  into  ilill  fmaller  affortments. 
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In  our  enumeration  of  the  fpecies,  we  fhall  wholly  pafs 
over  thofe  which  are  the  leaft  interefting  to  fcientific  read- 
ers. Moths  fly  abroad  only  in  the  evening,  and  during  the 
night,  and  obtain  their  food  from  the  neftar  of  flowers. 
The  larva  is  aftive  and  quick  in  motion,  moftly  fmooth, 
more  or  lefs  cylindrical,  and  it  preys  voracioully  on  the 
leaves  of  plants.  The  pupa  is  torpid  or  quiefcent,  more  or 
iefs  cylindrical,  pointed  at  the  tip  or  at  both  ends  ; and  is 
p-enerally  inclofed  in  a follicle.  The  following  are  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  moth  tribe,  according  to  the  Linnasan  fyf- 
tem,  which  we  fliall  follow. 

Bombyx.  Anteniue  filiform ; two  feelers,  wdiich  are 
comprefled  and  refledfed  ; tongue  fhort,  membrana- 
ceous, obtufe,  and  bifid  ; the  larva  is  fixteen-footed, 
often  hairy ; the  pupa  is  pointed  at  the  tip. 

fa.  Wings  expanded. 

I b.  reverfed. 

Subdivifions.  c defledled. 

I d.  incumbent. 

fe.  convolute. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  that  Dr.  Shaw  and  others  have  di- 
vided the  feclion  Bombyx  into  two  feftions,  viz.  Attaci ; and 
Bomb}t:es  properly  fo  called.  The  reader  ivill  therefore 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Linnsean  Bombyces  include  the  At- 
taci of  other  naturalifts. 

Geometra.  Antennae  filiform ; feelers  cylindrical ; 
tongue  projected,  membranaceous,  fetaceous,  bifid  ; 
the  larva  is  from  eight  to  ten-footed,  fix  of  wdiich 
are  pecloral,  two  caudal,  and  fometimes  two  fub- 
caudal ; the  pupa  is  pointed  at  the  tip. 

I a.  Antennre  pedfinate. 

Subdivifions.  b. letaceous. 

fc.  Wings  forked. 

JfocTUA.  Antennae  fetaceous  ; feelers  compreffed,  hairy, 
the  tip  cylindrical  and  naked ; tongue  projefting, 
horny,  fetaceous,  bifid ; larva  fixteen-footed ; pupa 
pointed  at  the  tip. 

a.  Wings  expanded. 

b.  flat  incumbent,  thorax  fmooth. 

Subdivifions.  c. , crefted. 

I d.  defledfed,  thorax  fmooth. 

fe.  , crefted. 

Hyblea.  Antennae  fetaceous  ; feelers  projedfing,  coni- 
prefled,  dilated  in  the  middle  ; the  lip  is  projedfing 
and  acute. 

Hepialus.  Antenns  moniliform  ; feelers  two,  refledfed, 
hairy,  between  which  is  the  rudiment  of  a bifid 
tongue ; the  larva  is  fixteen-footed,  feeding  on  the 
roots  of  plants  ; the  pupa  is  folliculate,  cylindrical, 
and  pointed  at  the  tip. 

Cossus.  Antennae  ftiort,  filiform ; tw^o  feelers,  very 
fhort,  cylindrical,  refledfed. 

PYRiLis.  Antennae  filiform  ; the  infedts  of  this  divifion 
have  likewife  two  feelers,  which  are  equal  and  al- 
moft  naked ; they  are  cylindrical  at  the  bafe,  the 
middle  is  dilated ' into  an  oval,  and  fubulate  at  the 
tip  ; the  tongue  is  projedfed,  fetaceous,  and  bifid  ; 
the  wings  are  very  obtufe,  and  (lightly  curved  at  the 
exterior  margin ; the  larva  is  fixteen-footed,  and 
rolling  up  the  leaves  to  which  it  attaches  itfelf. 

Tinea.  Antennse  fetaceous;  four  feelers,  which  are 
unequal ; the  larva  is  found  in  houfes  among  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  and  furniture,  in  which  it  eats 
holes,  and  to  which  it  is  very  deftrudfive. 

Alucita.  Antennae  fetaceous ; two  feelers,  that  are 
divided  as  far  as  the  middle ; the  inner  divifion  is 
very  acute. 
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Pterophorus.  Antennae  fetaceous ; two  feelers,  that 
are  linear  and  naked ; the  tongue  is  exferted,  mem- 
branaceous, and  bifid ; the  wings  are  fan-ihaped, 
divided  dowm  to  the  bafe,  and  generally  fubdivided 
as  far  as  the  middle  ; the  larva  is  fixteen-footed, 
ovate  and  hairy  ; the  pupa  is  naked,  and  fubulate 
at  the  tip. 

The  foregoing  divifions,  like  thofe  of  the  genus  Papilio, 
are  not  ftridfly  accurate,  and  therefore  muft  be  regarded 
with  a proper  degree  of  allowance. 

Bombyx. 

_ . a.  Wings  expanded. 

Species. 

Atlas.  This  is  the  largeft  and  moft  fplendid  of  the 
PhalsensE  knowm  ; the  fpecific  cliaradfer  is  ; wings  falcate, 
varied  with  yellow,  w’hite,  and  ferruginous,  with. a tranfpa- 
rent  fpot  on  each  ; that  on  the  upper  pair  with  a contiguous 
fmaller  one.  The  extent  of  the  wings  of  this  mfedf  mea- 
fures  between  eight  and  nine  inches ; the  ground  colour  is  a 
very  fine  deep  orange-brown,  and  in  the  middle  of  each 
wing  is  a large  fub -triangular  tranfparent  fpot  or  patch, 
refembling  the  appearance  of  a piece  of  Mufcovy  talc  ; 
each  of  thefe  tranlparent  parts  is  iucceeded  by  a black 
border,  and  acrofs  all  the  wings  run  lighter  and  darker  bars, 
exhibiting  a very  fine  aflbrtment  of  varying  lhades  ; the 
upper  w'ings  are  ftightly  curved  downwards  at  their  tips,  in 
a falcated  manner,  and  the  lower  wings  are  edged  with  a 
border  of  black  fpots,  on  a pale  buff-coloured  ground ; 
the  antennie  are  widely  peftinated,  with  a quadruple  feries 
of  fibres,  exhibiting  a highly  elegant  appearance.  This 
infeft  is  found  in  America  and  the  Eaft.  Indies,  and  varies  in 
fize  and  colours.  The  larva  is  verticillate,  with  hairy  tuber- 
cles,  and  it  fpins  a web  of  ftrong  yellowiih  lilk,  that  is 
difficult  to  be  untwifted. 

Hesperus.  Wings  falcate,  varied  with  white  and  yel- 
low, and  ferruginous,  with  an  ovate  tranfparent  fpot  on 
each  ; the  lower  ones  are  rounded.  This  is  an  American 
infeft,  as  are  the  next  two. 

Aurotus.  Wings  falcate,  both  furfaces  alike,  yellowlfli, 
with  a whitifh  band  and  tranfparent  lunule  on  the  diflc,  A 
fpecimen  is  in  the  mufeum  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

Cecropia.  Wings  grey,  with  a fulvous  band ; upper 
pair  with  a fub-hyaline  ferruginous  eye. 

Irius.  Wings  pale  orange  ; upper  pair  with  a tranfpa- 
rent fpot ; lower  ones  with  a black  eye,  the  pupil  is  tranf- 
pai'ent.  This  and  the  next  are  Indian  infedts,,  and  with 
many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fpecimens  are  preferved  in 
the  mufeum  of  Mr.  Francillon. 

Saturnus.  Wings  grey,  with  a tranfparent  fpot ; the 
lower  ones  have  a black  eye ; the  pupil  being  half  clofed. 

Paphia.  Wings  falcate,  both  furfaces  alike,  yellow, 
with  rufous  ftreaks  and  a tranfparent  eye.  Found  in  many 
parts  of  Afia. 

PoLY'PHEMus.  Wings  falcate,  yellowiih-grey,  with  a 
central,  ocellate,  tranfparent  eye  on  each  ; that  on  the  lower 
pair  is  large  and  blueifli.  The  larva  of  this  infedt  is  green, 
and  the  pupa  yellowiih-brown. 

Dione.  Wings  yellow,  with  two  ftreaks,  the  anterior 
of  which  is  interrupted  and  of  a flefli  colour,  with  a tranf- 
parent eye.  It  inhabits  Guinea. 

Cytiierea.  Wings  grey,  with  cinereous  ftreaks  and 
a tranfparent  eye.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mylitta.  Wings  falcate,  yellow,  with  a ferruginous 
M ftreak 
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ftreak  and  divided  tranfparent  eye.  It  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  India. 

Promethea.  The  wings  of  this  fpccies  are  flightly  fal- 
cate, edged  with  grey,  the  upper  pair  is  marked  with  a 
black  eye  on  each  fide.  The  larva  is  of  a green  colour, 
dotted  with  black,  with  four  red  fpines. 

Erythrin^.  Wings  brownifh,  with  a waved  pale 
ftreak.  The  larva  is  yellowifh,  with  black  fpiracles,  and 
four  black  fpines  on  the  collar,  and  two  near  the  tail. 

CoNSPiciLLATOR.  The  wings  of  this  are  falcate,  the 
upper  pair  brown,  with  a paler  figmoid  ftreak  ; the  lower 
ones  are  black,  with  a large  red  eye.  This  is  a native  of 
Amboina  ; a fpecimen  is  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum. 

Janus.  Upper  wings  variegated,  with  a black  eye  be- 
neath ; lower  ones  red,  with  a black  eye.  It  is  found  in 
Surinam. 

Certhia.  Wings  rounded,  brown,  the  tip  cinereous, 
with  white  and  brown  waves.  Found  at  Chufan. 

MeGjERA.  Upper  wings  blue,  fpotted  with  white  ; 
lower  ones  white  in  the  middle,  the  tip  blue,  with  yellow 
waves.  Found  in  North  America. 

Hippodamia.  Wings  flightly  falcate,  brown,  with  a 
paler  margin,  in  which  is  an  uninterrupted  white  ftreak  on 
the  upper  pair.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Nictitans.  Wings  brown,  flelh-colour ; lower  pair 
with  a ferruginous  eye,  the  pupil  tranfparent.  It  inhabits 
Africa,  as  do  the  three  following. 

Semiramis.  The  wings  of  this  fpecies  have  very  long 
tails  of  various  colours,  with  a tranfparent  dot  on  each. 

Boreas.  Wings  tailed,  cinereous,  varied  with  brown  ; 
upper  pair  with  two,  the  lower  ones  with  a fingle  tranfpa- 
rent dot. 

Luna.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  alike,  pea-green, 
with  a tranfparent  lunule  eye  on  each  fide.  This  is  a large 
and  extremely  beautiful  infeft  ; its  colour  is  a moft  elegant 
pea-green,  with  a fmall  yellowifh  eye-fhaped  fpot,  with  a 
tranfparent  centre  in  the  middle  of  each  wing,  and  the 
lower  wings  are  produced  at  the  bottom  into  a long  and 
broad  tail,  or  continuation  ; the  ridge  of  the  upper  wings 
is  broad,  and  of  a fine  purple -brown  colour ; the  head  and 
thorax  are  of  a yellowifh-white,  and  the  body  milk-white. 

Epimethea.  Wings  tailed,  browniflt,  with  a white 
ftreak  ; the  lower  ones  have  a fulvous  eye  on  the  dillc.  This 
is  a native  of  Guinea. 

Argus.  Wings  tailed,  of  a pale  ferruginous  colour, 
with  numerous  tranfparent  ocellar  dots  ; the  tail  is  very 
long.  Found  in  Africa. 

Fenestra.  Both  furfaces  of  the  wings  alike,  yellow, 
with  two  tranfparent  fpots  on.  the  upper  pair,  and  one  on 
the  lower.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  India. 

Penelope.  Wings  yellowifh,  fpeckled  with  brown  ; 
they  have  a tranfparent  central  eye  on  each. 

Tyrrhea.  Wings  grey,  with  white  ftreaks,  and  a cen- 
tral black  eye  ; the  pupil  is  tranfparent.  It  inhabits  the 
Cajje  of  Good  Hope. 

Perspicua.  Wings  brown  ; upper  pair  with  a fhort 
tranfparent  band.  A native  of  India. 

Armida.  Wings  yellow,  with  violet  fpeeks,  fpecks 
and  ftreak  behind  Found  at  Cayenne. 

Militaris.  Both  furfaces  of  the  wings  alike  ; yellow, 
with  violet  tip  and  fpots  ; the  upper  pair  is  fpotted  out- 
wardly with  white.  Found  in  China,  and  other  parts  of 
Afia. 

Castalia.  Wings  rounded,  white  ; upper  pair  with  an 
ey“  ; lower  ones  with  a brown  dot.  This  inhabits  New 
Holland. 

*Pavonia.  Wings  rounded,  and  clouded  with  grey, 


and  barred  with  grey  beneath  ; each  of  them  has  a niif^itant 
femitranfparent  eye.  In  fome  books  this  is  called  the  P, 
junonia  : it  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; it  ,mea- 
fures  nearly  fix  inches  in  extent  of  wings,  and  is  varied  by 
a moft  beautiful  affortment  of  colours,  confifting  of  different 
fhades  of  deep  and  light  grey,  black,  brown,  &c.  ; on  the 
middle  of  each  wing  is  an  eye-fliaped  fpot,  having  the  difk 
black,  fliaded  on  one  fide  with  blue  ; furrounded  with  red- 
brown,  and  the  whole  included  by  a circle  of  black  ; laftly, 
all  the  wings  are  bordered  by  a deep  edging  of  very  pale 
brown,  with  a whiter  line  immediately  adjoining  to  the 
darker  part  of  the  wing  ; the  antennae  are  finely  peftinated  ; 
the  larva,  which  feeds  on  the  apple,  pear,  &c.  is  not  much 
lefs  beautiful  than  the  perfedl  infedl  ; it  is  of  a fine  yellowilh- 
green  colour,  with  each  fegment  of  the  body  ornamented 
by  a row  of  upright  prominences  of  a bright  blue  colour, 
with  black  radiated  edges,  and  furrounded  by  long  black 
filaments,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a clavated  tip.  This 
larva,  wiren  ready  for  its  change,  envelops  itfelf  in  an  oviil 
web,  with  a pointed  extremity,  and  transforms  itfelf  into 
a large  flrort  chryfalis,  out  of  which,  in  due  time,  emerges 
the  moth.  This  is  finely  figured  in  Dr.  Shaw’s  General 
Zoolog-)',  vol.  vi. 

Achelous.  Wings  ferruginous  ; all  of  them  with  a 
white  band,  and  the  upper  pair  with  a white  dot.  A native 
of  America. 

Argulata.  Wings  fcalloped,  indented ; the  lower 
ones  arc  truncated,  and  very  obtufe.  A native  of  Surinam, 
as  is  the  next  alfo. 

Liberia.  Upper  wings  cinereous  or  reddifh,  with  dark 
fpots  and  ftreaks,  lower  ones  fulvous,  with  a black  eye. 

■*Tau.  Wings  of  a brick  colour,  adorned  with  an  eye 
of  a violet  colour,  having  a white  fpear-fliaped  pupil.  It  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
It  feeds  on  the  birch.  The  larva  is  green,  marked  on  the 
fides  with  oblique  white  ftreaks  ; the  back  is  covered  with 
knots.  The  pupa  is  light  brown  and  hairy, 

Jo.  Wings  yellow'  ; upper  pair  witli  a black  eye  be- 
neath ; lower  ones  with  one  above  ; the  pupil  is  w'hite.  It 
is  a native  of  America. 

Abas.  Wings  brown  ; lower  ones  cinereous,  w'ith  a 
rufous  eye.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  Surinam. 

Salmonea,  Upper  wings  brown,  w'ith  a black  ftreak  ; 
lower  ones  rufous,  with  a black  eye,  in  w'hich  is  a white 
lunule. 

Proserpina.  Wings  rounded,  black,  w'ith  a white 
band,  in  which  is  a fubocellar  black  fpot.  A native  of 
America. 

b.  Wings  reverfc’d. 

POPULIFOLIA.  Wings  teftaceous,  indented,  with  nume- 
rous brown  lunules.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  found 
on  the  W'hite  poplar. 

* Querctfolia.  Wings  indented,  ferruginous;  mouth 
and  fiianks  black.  This  is  found  in  our  own  country  on 
grafs,  the  How,  the  pear,  apple,  and  w'illow  trees.  The 
larva  is  hairy,  of  a rufty  colour,  with  a blue  neck,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  a flight  tail.  The  pupa  is  brown,  and  marked 
with  red  bands. 

* Ilictfolia,  Wings  half  covered,  ferrate,  grey  ; the 
hind  margin  is  dotted  with  white. 

Promula.  Wings  flightly  indented,  brown,  immaculate  ; 
abdomen  chefnut-brown.  It  inhabits  Java. 

Cassandra.  Wings  ferruginous,  with  darker  ftreaks ; 
thorax  chefnut-brown  on  the  fore  part. 

Capensis.  Wings  pale  red  ; upper  pair  with  two 
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I^txuous  ftr^aks,  the  pofterior  of  which  is  joined  to  a black 
one.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Orientalis.  Wings  teftaceous,  with  tliree  ferruginous 
ftreaks,  beneath  a fingle  one.  This  is  an  Eaft  Indian  infeft. 

Aluco.  Wings  brown,  cinereous  at  the  tip.  It  in- 
habits the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

AufiXi'LALASiJE.  Wings  orange-red  ; lower  ones  beneath 
ferruginous  at  the  bafe.  This  is  a native  of  New  Holland. 

Quadricincta.  Wings  chefnut-brown,  with  four  pale 
ftreaks.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies. 

*Fagi.  Wings  reddiih-cinereous,  with  two  linear, 
flexuous,  yellow  bands. 

* Trifolii.  Wings  ferruginous  ; upper  pair  with  a 
pale  ftreak  and  white  dot  ; the  lower  ones  are  immaculate. 

* Quercus.  Wings  dark  brown,  with  a yellow  band  ; 
the  upper  pair  with  a central  white  dot.  This  is  figured 
and  deferibed  by  Mr.  Donovan. 

Stigma.  Wings  teftaceous,  fpeckled  with  brown,  and 
with  a central  fnowy  dot.  Found  in  America. 

Eusca.  Wings  ferruginous  ; upper  pair  with  a black 
fpot  in  the  middle.  A native  of  Coromandel. 

* Pruni.  Wings  iadented,  yellow,  with  two  brown 
ftreaks,  and  a white  dot.  This  is  found  on  the  plum.  The 
larva  is  fmooth,  and  of  an  afh-colour  ; it  is  marked  with 
blue  lines,  and  furnifhed  with  tufts  of  hair  on  the  neck,  and 
along  the  fides  ; the  hind  legs  are  ftretched  out  at  a diftance 
from  one  another.  The  pupa  is  black  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  body,  and  of  a light  brown  behind. 

Ampiiimone.  Wings  entire,  pale  afh,  with  a black 
ftreak  ; the  upper  pair  with  a fulvous  dot  in  the  middle. 
It  is  a native  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

* Potatoria.  Wings  (lightly  indented,  yellow-brown, 
with  an  oblique  fulvous  line,  and  two  white  dots,  in  the 
upper  pair.  The  larva  is  tailed,  crefted,  hairy,  dark  brown, 
fpeckl^  with  white  ; the  pupa  is  folliculate,  dark  brown  ; 
the  eggs  are  oblong,  and  of  a lead  colour,  with  a green  ring 
at  each  end,  and  a dot  in  the  middle. 

OccuLATi.ssiMA.  Wings  white,  with  numerous  black 
ocellar  dots.  This  and  the  next  two  are  natives  of 
America. 

Pu^'CTATissiMA.  Wings  and  body  fnowy,  dotted  with 
white  ; thorax  with  a black  lunule  on  each  fide. 

PiTilECiUM.  Wings  clouded  with  brown,  a palmate 
fpot  on  the  difk,  acute-angled  at  the  bafe. 

Hibisct.  Both  furfaces  of  the  wings  alike,  yellow, 
with  two  brown  ftreaks  on  the  upper,  and  one  on  the  lower 
pair.  A native  of  India. 

Cynora.  Wings  yellow,  with  two  brown  ftreaks,  and 
three  connected  brown  rings  on  the  upper  pair.  Found  in 
Surinam. 

Opercularis.  Wings  yellow  ; the  anterior  margin  and 
difli  brown,  with  numerous  whitifh  lines.  This  and  the 
next  are  natives  of  America. 

Pyxidefera.  Wings  yellow  ; the  diflc  with  /lumerous 
brown  and  black  flexuous  patches. 

Pixi.  Wings  grey,  fpeckled  with  brown,  with  a fer- 
ruginous band  and  bafe,  and  triangular  white  dot.  This  is 
figured  and  deferibed  by  Mr.  Donovan. 

Velleda.  Wings  black,  with  white  nerves  ; the  margin 
with  foiu-  white  ftreaks, 

*Dumeti.  Wings  brown;  upper  pair  with  a yellow 
dot,  band,  and  hind  margin. 

Versicoeora.  Upper  wings  grey,  varied  with  brown 
and  tranfverfe  black  and  white  lines ; the  lower  ones  are 
ferruginous. 

* Rubi.  Wings  fawn-coloured,  marked  with  two 
whitifti  ftreaks  on  their  upper  furface.  It  is  found  on  the 


bramble  and  willow.  The  larva  is  hairy,  black  on  the 
under  fide,  and  of  a rufty  colour,  marked  with  black  rings 
on  the  upper  fide.  When  young,  it  is  covered  with  a veil 
of  black  filk.  The  pupa  is  blackifh,  marked  with  three 
yellow  rings,  and  enclofed  in  a covering  of  filk. 

Lanigera.  Wings  black,  with  two  whitifh  ftreaks, 
and  a fnowy  lunule  in  the  middle. 

* ViNULA.  Wings  grey,  with  blackifh  waves  and  ftreaks  ; 
thorax  and  abdomen  grey,  fpotted  with  brown.  This  is  a 
remarkably  elegant  infeft,  without  any  gaiety  of  colour, 
being  a middle -fized  white  moth,  variegated  with  numerous 
fmalT black  ftreaks  and  fpecks  ; the  thorax  and  abdomen  are 
extremely  downy,  and  the  body  is  marked  with  tranfverfe 
black  bars.  The  larva  of  this  moth  is  far  more  brilliant  in 
its  appearance  than  the  image  or  complete  infedl  ; it  is  of 
confiderable  fize,  meafuring  above  two  inches  in  length,  and 
is  of  a moft  beautiful  green,  with  the  back  of  a dull  purple, 
freckled  with  very  numerous  deeper  ftreaks  in  a longitudinal 
diredlion  ; the  purple  part  of  the  back  is  feparated  from 
the  green  on  the  fides  by  a pair  of  milk-white  ftripes,  which, 
commencing  from  the  head,  run  upwards  to  the  top  of  the 
back,  that  part  being  elevated  confiderably  above  the  reft 
into  a pointed  procefs ; and  from  thence  are  continued 
along  the  fides  to  the  tail  ; the  face  is  flat,  and  fubtriangular, 
yellowifh,  furrounded,  firft  by  a black,  and  then  by  a red 
border  ; and  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  two  deep  black  eyes  or 
fpots  on  each  fide  the  upper  part : from  the  tail,  which  is 
extended  into  two  long,  roughened,  fharp-pointed,  tabular 
procefles,  proceed,  on  the  leaft  irritation,  two  long,  red, 
flexible  tentacula,  the  infedi  feeming  to  exert  them  as  if  for 
the  purpofe  of  terrifying  its  difturbers  ; lifting  up  the 
fore -part  of  the  body,  at  the  fame  time,  in  a menacing  at- 
titude, and  prefenting  a highly  grotefque  appearance.  This 
creature  poflefles  the  power  of  fuddenly  ejedling  from  its 
mouth,  to  a confiderable  diftance,  an  acrimonious  reddifh 
fluid,  which  it  ufes  as  a farther  defence,  and  which 
produces  confiderable  irritation,  if  it  happen  to  be  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  the  fpedlator.  It  is  principally  feen  on 
willows  and  poplars,  and  when  the  time  of  its  change 
comes,  it  defeends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  and  en- 
velops itfelf  in  a glutinous  cafe,  prepared  by  moiftening  with 
its  faliva  the  woody  fibres  of  the  tree,  and  covering  itfelf 
■with  them,  attaching  the  edges  very  clofely  to  the  bark,  and 
in  this  ftate  it  remains  fecure  throughout  the  whole  winter, 
it  being  too  clofe  to  be  affedled  by  the  froft,  and  too  ftrong 
to  be  fuccefsfully  attacked  by  birds.  The  chryfalls  is  thick, 
fliort,  and  black,  and  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  accord- 
ing to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  gives  birth  to  the  moth, 
which,  immediately  on  emerging  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
chryfalis,  difeharges  a quantity  of  fluid  fufficient  to  foften 
effeclually  the  walls  of  its  prifon,  and  effeft  a ready  efcape. 

■*Lanestris.  Wings  of  a rufty  colour,  mai'ked  with 
a white  ftreak  ; the  upper  wings  are  white  at  the  bafe,  and 
marked  with  a white  dot.  It  is  a native  of  this  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  found  on  the  lime-tree,  the  floe, 
and  the  willow.  It  produces  eggs  covered  with  afh- 
coloured  wool.  The  larva  is  hairy  and  black.  It  is  gre- 
garious, and  lives  in  habitations  which  it  forms  for  itfelf, 
compofed  of  many  cells  ; going  out  in  quell:  of  food,  it 
returns  through  parallel  holes.  The  pupa  is  of  a fulphur 
colour. 

Rubicunda.  Upper  wings  rofy,  with  a broad  yellow 
band.  It  is  a native  of  Virginia. 

* PoPULi.  Brown,  the  fore  pai't  pale  ; .wings  browwifh, 
with  a flexuous  whitifli  ftreak,  and  contiguous  fmaller 
one. 
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Catax.  Wings  ferruginous,  uniforin,  with  a white  dot. 
Native  of  Europe. 

Everia.  Wings  yellow,  with  a white  dot,  and  paler  at 
the  tip.  It  inhabits  Germany. 

* Processionea.  Wings  cinereous-brown,  with  a fingle 
darker  ftreak  on  the  female,  and  two  on  the  male.  The 
larva  is  gregarious  and  hairy  ; and  the  Ikin,  which  it  cafts 
off,  is  faid  to  produce  inflammation,  if  touched. 

Pithyocampa.  Wings  grey,  with  three  darker  ftreaks  ; 
the  lower  ones  are  pale,  with  a brown  dot  near  the  tail.  It 
is  found  in  Auilria,  and  fo  is  the  next. 

Varia.  Wings  brown,  with  waved  paler  ftreaks. 

Mori  ; Silk-worm.  Wings  pale,  with  three  obfolete 
brown  ftreaks.  This  is  by  far  the  moft  important  of  all  the 
moths.  It  is  a native  of  China  cr  Perfia,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  Juftinian.  It  varies  a little  in  fize 
and  colour,  the  wings  being  fom.etimes  yellowilh,  and  fome- 
times  whitifti.  The  larva  is  furniftied  with  a tail,  is  naked, 
and  whitifli.  The  pupa  is  light  brown,  enclofed  in  a thick 
filky  covering,  from  which  filk  is  manufaftured.  The  firft 
perfon  who  unravelled  the  cocoons  of  the  filk-worm,  and 
manufaftured  them  into  filk,  was  Pamphilia,  a woman  of 
Coos,  the  daughter  of  Latona.  See  Silk  and  Silk- 
tV orm. 

Tricolor.  Upper  wings  fnowy,  with  a fcarlet  rib,  and 
a ftreak  of  black  dots ; the  lower  ones  are  fcarlet ; thorax 
fnowy,  with  red  dots.  It  is  a native  of  Cayenne. 

Ferruginea.  Wings  ferruginous,  immaculate.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy. 

* Neustria.  Wings  pale  buff-co}our,  with  two  ferru- 
ginous ftreaks,  and  only  one  beneath.  , 

* Castressis.  Wings  dulkv,  with  two  paler  bands. 
Americana.  Wings  whitilh,  with  patches  of  brown. 

A native  of  North  America. 

Franconia.  Wings  hyaline,  whitifli,  with  a pale 
ftreak  and  black  border.  It  is  a native  of  Auftria,  as  is 
the  next. 

TaraxACI.  Wings  pale,  both  furfaces  alike ; upper 
pair  with  a brown  dot  in  the  middle  ; the  body  is  fulvous. 

Ilicis.  Wings  dull  grey,  with  a white  band,  in  which 
is  a waved  grey  ftreak.  It  is  found  in  the  oak,  in  divers 
parts  of  France. 

Mali.  Wings  cinereous,  with  a finuate  darker  band,  in 
which  is  a black  dot.  A native  of  Germany. 

Hieracii.  Wings  entire,  footy  black.  It  is  found  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  Delphinium  hieracium.  The 
larva  is  hairy,  black,  with  a red  dorfal  line,  and  fecretes 
itfelf  within  a follicle,  which  it  makes  of  dry  leaves  and 
ftraws. 

Apiformis.  Wings  footy  black ; body  covered  with 
ferruginous  hahs.  It  is  a fmall  infecf,  and  found  in 
Italy. 

c.  Wings  deJleSed. 

Lagopus.  Wings  yellowifti,  with  brown  fpecks  and 
two  ftreaks  ; the  fore  legs  are  projedfing,  and  very  hairy. 
It  is  a native  of  China. 

Imperatoria.  "Wings  yellow,  fpotted  with  brov/n,  all 
of  them  \vith  a fubocellar  ferruginous  fpot.  It  is  a native 
of  India. 

Senatoria.  WHngs  brown,  teftaceous,  with  a brown 
ftreak  ; the  upper  pair  with  a central  fnowy  dot.  This  and 
the  next  are  natives  of  America. 

Pellucioa.  Wings  brown,  teftaceous,  with  a purple 
outer  margin  ; upper  pair  with  a central  fnowy  dot. 

Chassicornis.  Wings  cinereous,  with  brown  fpecks 


and  waved  ftreaks.  It  is  a large  infedf,  and  a native  of 
India. 

Hyphinoe.  Wings  blue  ; upper  pair  fpotted  with  yel- 
low. This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  Amboina. 

Cyane.  Wings  black,  with  hyaline  fpots ; lower  ones 
with  fulvous  lunules. 

Regales.  Wings  grey-brown,  with  fulvous  veins  and 
yellow  fpots.  It  inhabits  North  America. 

* Dispar.  Upper  wings  of  the  male  brown,  with  black 
flexuous  bands ; of  the  female  whitifli,  ivith  tranfverfe 
flexuous  brown  lines.  The  larva  is  hairy,  with  white  lines 
and  blue  fpots  on  the  fore  part,  and  red  ones  behind.  When 
handled,  it  caufes  an  unpleafant  itching  on  the  flein.  The 
pupa  is  folliculate,  with  four  black  dots. 

Lantan-E.  Wings  fnowy,  with  three  or  four  ftreaks 
of  connedled  brown  rings.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Amasis.  Wings  whitifli,  with  black  ftreaks ; lower 
ones  yellow,  fpotted  with  black ; the  abdomen  is  black, 
with  red  belts.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

* PuDiBUNDA.  Wings  cinereous,  with  three  waved 
brown  ftreaks. 

* Fascellina.  Wings  cinereous,  with  black  fpecks 
and  two  fulvous  ftreaks. 

Leucopii/EA.  Wings  brown,  upper  pair  with  a broad 
whitifli  ftreak,  a black  line  at  the  bafe,  and  a white  dot 
at  the  hind  angle.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  Arne- 
rica. 

Leucostigma.  Wings  grey,  upper  pair  with  black 
ftreaks  and  lines,  and  a white  lunule  at  the  hind  angle.  The 
female  is  apterous. 

* Bucephala.  Wings  grey,  with  tvyo  double  brown 
flexuous  ftreaks,  and  a large  yellow  fpot  at  the  tip. 

Helops.  Wings  clouded ; lower  ones  pale  chefnut ; 
abdomen  chefnut -brown,  annulate  with  white.  A native  of 
America. 

Oleagina.  Wings  flightly  tailed,  green-brown,  with 
two  white  fpots,  the  anterior  pupillate,  the  hind  one  larger. 
Found  in  Germany. 

Ccerulocepiiala.  Wings  brown,  marbled  with  blueifli, 
and  a double  irregular  whitifli  fpot. 

Argentina.  The  wings  of  this  fpecies  are  toothed  on 
the  back,  grey,  with  two  lilvery  fpots,  the  anterior  heart- 
fliaped.  Native  of  Germany. 

- Decora.  Upper  wings  variegated  with  red,  yellow, 
and  black  ; the  lower  ones  red,  edged  with  black.  It  in- 
habits the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Celsia.  Wings  above  green,  with  a finuate  indented 
glaucous  band.  A native  of  Sweden. 

Dione.  Wings  white,  ftriate,  and  dotted  with  black; 
beneath  there  is  a purple  margin.  A native  of  North 
America. 

* ZiczAC.  Wings  toothed  on  the  back,  clouded  brown 
and  reddifli-white,  with  a large  clouded  ocellar  fpot  at  the 
tip  ; the  antennae  are  fcaly.  Larva  folitary,  naked,  pale 
rofy,  with  white  lateral  lines,  and  two  gibbofities  on  the 
back  ; the  tail  is  red  ; pupa  folliculate,  dark  brown. 

Tritophus.  Wings  toothed  on  the  back,  clouded  with 
brown  ; in  the  middle  is  a ferruginous  lunule,  furrounded 
with  white.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Auftria. 

Elegans.  Wings  glaucous,  with  two  black  ftreaks  and 
fpot  in  the  middle,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  a ferruginous 
lunule.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Camelus.  Wings  yellowifh,  v;ith  two  red  ftreaks,  and 
a line  in  the  middle.  It  is  a native  of  India. 

Dicta^a.  Wings  appearing  as  if  parched  with  a whitiih 
ftripe  ; the  lov/er  ones  whitifn. 

Gnoma.  The  wings  of  this  fpecies  are  flightly  indented, 
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£ey-white,  with  a marginal  black  band,  in  which  is  a white 
^ ot.  Found  at  Hamburg. 

Dromedauius.  Upper  wings  toothed  on  the  back, 
clouded,  with  a yellowilh  patch  at  the  bafe,  and  near  the 
tail. 

Angnina.  Upper  wings  clouded,  with  tranfverfe  -pale 
ftreak  and  bafe,  the  tip  with  two  black  dots  in  a fubocellar 
whitifh  fpot.  This  and  the  three  next  inhabit  America. 

CoNCiNNA.  Upper  wings  clouded,  with  a blackifli  patch 
at  the  bafe  and  angles,  marginal  ftreaks  and  dots  on  the 
difk. 

Unicornis.  Upper  wings  clouded  with  green  and 
brown,  tlie  tip  yellowifh,  with  a blackifh  patch  on  the  diflc, 
and  marginal  dots  and  ftreaks. 

Aurora.  Upper  wings  yellow,  the  bafe  and  margin 
fpeckled  with  red. 

* CoRYLi.  Wings  glaucous,  with  a ferruginous  band, 
in  which  is  a black  dot,  annulate  with  white  ; thorax  varie- 
gated. 

Nuda.  Upper  wings  naked,  hyaline ; lower  ones 
cinereous,  witli  a marginal  naked  fpot.  It  is  found  in 
India. 

Morio.  Wings  black,  liyaline  ; abdomen  villous,  black  ; 
tlie  fegments  are  edged  with  yellow'.  It  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  on  the  Lolium  perenne. 

Rubea.  Wings  hyaline,  pale  reddifh,  with  a pale  dot 
in  the  middle.  Found  in  Auftria. 

Alph^ea.  Wings  ferruginous,  wdth  a white  dot  in  the 
middle,  and  puntlured  brown  ftreak.  It  inhabits  New 
Holland. 

* Monacha.  Wings  w’hite,  w'aved  with  black,  marked 
with  blood  coloured  rings  betw'een  the  fegments  of  the  ab- 
domen. It  is  found  on  the  bramble,  the  willow,  the  apple, 
the  oak,  and  different  fpecies  of  the  pine. 

Flava.  Wings  deep  yellow',  with  three  black  dots  at 
the  tip.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Lutea.  Wings  deep  yellow,  immaculate.  A native  of 
New  Holland. 

Ephiphigea.  Wings  yellow',  w'ith  a common  brow'n 
dorfal  ftreak.  Found  in  the  South  American  iflands. 

* Cortula.  Wings  glaucous,  with  white  ftreaks,  and 
a teftaceous  immaculate  fpot  at  the  tip. 

Reclusa.  Wings  grey,  with  whitifh  fti'eaks  ; the  tip 
with  a ferruginous  fpot,  in  w'hich  is  a marginal  white  dot. 
It  is  found  in  Germany. 

Anchoreta.  Wings  grey,  w’ith  w'hite  ftreaks,  the  tip 
with  a!  brown  ferruginous  fpot,  in  w'hich  is  a w'aved  w'hite 
ftreak.  A native  of  Auftria. 

* Anastomosis.  Wings  grey,  with  three  w'hitifh  lines, 
which  nearly  meet  below,  the  tip  is  marked  with  a reddilh 
fpot. 

Cippus.  Wings  brown,  with  three  green  fpots.  Found 
in  Surinam. 

Reflexa.  Wings  varied  with  cinereous  and  browm  ; 
the  feelers  are  reflefted,  and  as  long  as  the  thorax.  It  is 
found  in  the  South  American  iflands. 

■*  Palpina.  Wings  toothed,  w'hitifh,  with  black  veins  ; 
feelers  projedting,  feathered.  ' 

* Trepida.  Wings  one-toothed  on  the  back,  with  an 
ocellar  dot  in  the  middle,  and  macular  brown  ftreaks  behind. 

Querna.  Wings  grey,  with  three  black  ftreaks  con- 
nedfed  to  as  many  white  ones.  This  is  a native  of  Auftria. 

* Capuzina.  Wings  indented,  fenuginous,  with  a re- 
flefted  tooth  on  the  back. 

* Camelina.  Wings  indented,  ferruginous,  with  two 
oblique  yellov/  lines  ; they  have  all  a fmall  tooth  on  the 
back. 


* Aulica.  Upper  wings  grey,  dotted  w-ith  yellow'  ; 
lower  ones  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black. 

Helvola.  Wings  pale  orange,  with  regular  cinereous 
fpots,  and  a ftreak  behind. 

Undata.  Wings  cinereous,  w'ith  two  brow’ii  bands, 
including  a few  cinereous  ftreaks.  It  is  a native  of  Ger- 
many. 

Aeria.  Wings  fnow’y,  with  black  dots  ; thofe  near  the 
rib  are  larger  ; the  legs  are  annulate.  It  inhabits  Carolina. 

* Erminea.  Wings  white,  with  feattered  black  dots  ; 
the  abdomen  is  marked  w'ith  five  row's  of  black  dots.  The 
thighs  of  this  infedt  are  covered  w'ith  ferruginous  wool. 

* Lubrictperda.  Wings  pale  orange,  w'ith  black  dots, 

generally  placed  in  an  oblique  tranfverfe  row'.  « 

* Mendica.  Wings  of  the  male  brown,  obfeure ; of  the 
female  w'hite,  pellucid,  both  dotted  w'ith  black. 

* Papyratia.  Wings  fnowy,  with  black  dots  at  the  tip  ; 
the  abdomen  has  five  rows  of  black  dots. 

Advena.  Wings  brow'n,  w'ith  white  coftal  dots  ; the 
low'er  ones  black,  with  a fulvous  fpot  in  the  middle,  in 
which  is  a black  dot.  This  is  a native  of  Spain. 

Rutila.  Wings  pale  yellow,  with  a ferruginous  hind 
margin.  It  inhabits  Siam. 

Lactifera.  Wings  black,  yellow  at  the  angle  of  the 
tail ; abdomen  above  yellow,  w'ith  a dorfal  line  of  black 
dots. 

* Leporina.  Wings  w’hite,  with  branched  black  dots  ; 
abdomen  immaculate. 

Lota.  Wings  cinereous,  w’ith  a black  dot  on  the  difl^, 
and  a purplifli  broken  ftreak  behind. 

Strigosa.  Wings  brown,  with  yellow  ftreaks  ; lower 
ones  black,  with  an  angular  fubmarginal  yellow'  ftreak.  It 
inhabits  Lapland. 

Ljeta.  Upper  wings  fnow'y,  with  a broad  black  band  5 
the  antennae  are  fimple.  It  is  a native  of  Sweden. 

CoMMUNiMACULA.  Wings  pale  flelh-colour,  w'lth  a 
common  dorfal  brown  fpot.  Found  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe. 

* CoMPRESSA.  Wings  comprefied,  fnow'y,  with  a common 
brown  fpot ; grey  in  the  middle,  w'ith  a white  lunule. 

Milhauseri.  Wings  hoary,  w'lth  tw'o  dorfal  brown 
fpots  ; antennae  fetaceous.  It  is  a native  of  Drefden. 

Spreta.  Wings  varied  with  flelh  colour  and  yellow,  and 
white  ftigmata.  It  is  a native  of  Germany. 

Lineus.  Wings  black  ; upper  pair  fulvous  at  the  tip, 
low'er  ones  at  the  bafe.  This  is  found  at  Surinam. 

Ulmi.  Upper  w'ings  grey,  ftriate,  with  white  at  the  tip. 
This  inhabits  Germany,  and  is  found  on  the  elm. 

. Begga.  Wings  white,  w'ith  a black  rib.  Found  at  Su- 
rinam. 

Obsoleta.  Wings  yellowilh,  with  a darker  fpot  in 
the  middle  and  obfolete  ftreak  behind.  It  inhabits  South 
America. 

Lepid.y.  Wings  brow'n,  upper  pair  w'ith  a broad  green 
bafe.  This  is  a native  of  Tranquebar. 

Equestris.  Wings  brow'n ; upper  pair  with  a green 
band  in  the  middle  ; the  lower  ones  yellowilh.  It  inhabits 
India. 

Gr.yt.y.  Wings  fnow'y,  the  ribs  at  the  bafe  and  hind 
margin  brown.  This  is  found  in  Georgia,  in  America. 

V.  NIGRUM.  The  wings  of  this  infedl  are  white,  marked 
with  a black  v.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Germany. 

* ChrysorrHjEA.  Wings  fnowy  ; tail  bearded,  ferru- 
ginous. It  inhabits  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  larva  of  this  infeft  is  gregarious,  hairy,  blackifh,  with 
two  red  lines  down  the  back  3 the  eggs  are  covered  w’ith  a 
thick  fulvous  wool. 
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Auriflua.  Wings  white,  upper  pair  with  a brown  rib 
beneath ; the  tail  is  bearded  witli  yellow. 

Bicolora.  Wings  white,  with  a large  yellow  fpot 
marked  witli  black.  It  inhabits  Saxony. 

* Salicis.  Wings  white  ; legs  black,  annulate  with 
white.  The  larva  is  very  beautiful,  being  hairy,  with  white 
dots  down  the  back,  on  the  lides  of  which  are  red  dots. 

Cassini  A.  Wings  grey,  with  abbreviated  fcattered  black 
lines.  Native  of  Auftria. 

Centrolenea.  Wings  clouded  with  cinereous  and 
brown,  with  a central  white  line  edged  with  a black  one.  It 
is  a native  of  Auftria. 

Tesseelaris.  Yellowifh  ; wings  abbreviated,  with  nu- 
merous teffellate  deeper  bands  on  the  upper  pair.  This  is  an 
American  infeft. 

* Crat.egi.  Wings  rounded,  dark  cinereous,  with  a 
darker  band  ; tail  bearded. 

Eridanus.  Body  and  wings  fnou-}’- ; abdomen  with  ful- 
vous rings.  It  is  a native  of  Surinam. 

Tibialis.  Wings  fnowy  ; fore-ihanks  yellowifh,  dotted 
with  black.  It  inhabits  New  Holland. 

Nitidula.  Wings  fnowy  ; upper  pair  with  two  coftal, 
ftiining,  glaucous  fpots,  and  a marginal  band  of  the  fame 
colour.  It  is  found  in  Coromandel. 

Innocua.  Wings  white  ; upper  pair  with  four  abbre- 
viated black  ftreaks,  the  hind  margin  is  yellow.  It  inhabits 
South  America. 

Jilibata.  Wings  white  ; abdomen  and  fore  thighs  red 
above.  This  inhabits  the  American  iflands. 

Repanda.  Wings  pale,  with  three  white  ftreaks,  and  a 
pale  ferruginous  hind  margin.  This  and  the  next  inhabit 
the  South  American  iflands. 

Exigua.  Wings  yellowifh,  witli  ferruginous  bands. 

Plumigera.  Wings  fubferruginous,  with  a yellowifh 
ftreak  ; antennse  of  the  male  peftinate.  Found  in  Auftria. 

Obsoleta.  Wings  whitifli,  with  a ferruginous  rib  ; the 
feelers  are  ferruginous.  It  is  found  in  New  Holland.  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks  has  a fpecimen  of  this  infedf , and  alfo  of  the 
next. 

CoRONES.  Upper  wings  cinereous  ; the  lower  ones  are 
fnow^.  It  inhabits  New  Holland. 

Festiva.  Wings  yellowifh,  fpotted  with  blue  at  the 
bafe,  and  dotted  with  black  at  the  tip.  It  is  found  in 
America. 

Dryas.  Wings  brown  ; abdomen  fulvous,  with  black 
dots  ; the  tail  is  black.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Ramosa.  Wings  yellow,  with  black  branched  lines  and 
marginal  dots.  It  is  found  in  Italy. 

* Russula.  Wings  yellow,  with  a red  margin  and  brown 
fpot  ; the  antennae  are  red.  This  is  deferibed  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Donovan,  and  fo  is  the  next. 

* Jacob/EA.  Wings  brown,  with  a red  line  and  two 
dots  ; the  lower  ones  are  red,  edo-ed  with  black. 

* Grammica.  Wings  yellow  ; the  upper  ones  are  of  a 
deeper,  ftriate  with  black  ; the  lower  ones  are  marked  with  a 
black  terminal  band. 

Pennatula.  Wings  cinereous  on  the  outer  part  and 
chefnut-brown  within,  a paler  ftripe  dividing  the  colours. 

It  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  is  the  next. 

Lineola.  Wings  white  ; upper  pair  with  a black  line  ; 
lower  ones  with  a black  dot  on  the  difk. 

* Purpurea.  Upper  wings  yellow,  dotted  with  brown ; 
lower  ones  red,  fpotted  with  black. 

* Plantaginis.  Wings  black,  with  yellow  rivulets  ; 
lower  ones  yellow,  with  black  margin  and  fpots. 

ViTTATA.  Wings  black,  with  three  abbreviated  white 
ftllets.  This  is  a native  of  America. 


Lugubris.  Wings  yellow,  with  black  rivulets  and  dots 
lower  ones  brown.  ^ ' 

Heliophila.  Wings  varied  with  brown  and  cinereous  ; 
lower  ones  fnowy,  edged  with  black.  This  is  found  in 
Lapland. 

Partiienias.  Upper  wings  brown,  with  greyiflr  fpeckled 
bars  ; lower  ones  orange,  with  a triangular  black  fpot  at  the 
inner  margin  and  fmall  line.  This  is  an  European  infedf. 

* Matronula.  Upper  wings  brown,  fpotted  with  yel- 
low ; lower  ones  yellow,  with  black  bands. 

*ViLLiCA.  Wings  black,  with  eight  cream-coloured 
fpots  ; the  lower  ones  are  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black. 

Hebe.  Wings  black,  with  white  bands  ; lower  ones  red, 
fpotted  with  black.  It  inhabits  Europe. 

Tarquinius.  Wings  cinereous,  with  a black  fpot  in 
the  middle,  in  which  is  a branched  line.  Found  at  Surinam, 
as  is  the  next. 

Tarquinia.  Upper  wings  black,  with  a hooked  white 
line  between  two  white  ftreaks. 

* Caja  ; or  Great  Tyger  Moth.  Upper  wings  whitifh, 
with  irregular  blackifli  fpots  ; lower  ones  orange,  fpotted 
with  black.  This  fpecies  is  one  of  the  larger  Englifli  moths. 
The  larva  is  of  a deep  brown,  with  white  fpecks  ; extremely 
hairy,  and  feeds  on  plants.  It  changes  into  a chryfalis  in 
June,  and  the  fly  appears  in  July. 

PuDiCA.  Wings  white  ; upper  pair  fpotted  with  brown  ; 
lovv'er  ones  immaculate.  It  inhabits  the  fouth  of  France. 

Casta.  Wings  black,  with  two  indented  white  bands  ; 
the  lower  ones  are  red,  with  marginal  brown  fpots.  It  in- 
habits Germany. 

Maculosa.  Wings  fpotted  with  black  ; upper  pair 
brown;  lower  ones  red.  It  is  a native  of  France. 

Virgo.  Wings  black,  with  reddifli  rivulets  ; lower  ones 
red,  dotted  with  black.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Phyllina.  Wings  black,  with  reddifli  rivulets  ; lower 
ones  red,  fpotted  with  black,  and  a marginal  black  line. 
A native  of  America,  as  are  the  five  that  follow. 

Placentia.  Wings  black,  with  three  white  fpots ; 
lower  ones  red,  with  black  fpots  and  margin. 

Isabella.  Wings  dotted  with  black  ; upper  pair  ful- 
vous, lower  ones  rofy. 

Echo.  Wings  fnowy,  with  black  marginal  nerves  on 
each  fide,  the  back  is  fpotted  with  yellow  and  black. 

Menete.  Wings  black,  with  white  fpots  ; lower  ones 
purple,  with  a black  central  fpot  and  margin. 

Deflorata.  Wings  white,  fpotted  with  black  ; lower 
ones  beneath  black,  with  white  bands. 

Hyalina.  Wings  hyaline,  cinereous;  tail  black,  bearded. 
It  inhabits  Italy. 

Albifrons.  Wings  grey  ; upper  pair  with  a marginal 
angular  fnowy  ftreak,  furrounded  with  black  fpecks.  This 
and  the  three  following  are  natives  of  America. 

Minlstra.  Wings  ferruginous ; upper  pair  with  five 
tranfverfe  brown  lines  on  the  difle  and  margin. 

Gibbosa.  Wings  teftaceous  ; the  upper  pair  are  marked 
with  a double  traniverfe  yellowifh  ftreak,  and  intermediate 
double  white  dot. 

Angulosa.  Wings  grey  ; the  upper  pair  have  black 
flexuous  lines  and  blotches,  and  a projedfing  tooth  on  the 
back. 

d.  Wings  recumbent. 

Crotolarias.  Upper  wings  purple,,  with  ocellar  black 
fpots ; lower  ones  red,  fpotted  with  black.  This  and  the 
two  next  are  natives  of  India. 

Rictni.  Wings  duflty,  with  numerous  fubocellar  brown 

fpots ; 
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fp&ts ; the  lower  ones  are  red,  fpotted  with  black.  It  is 
found  on  the  ricinus. 

Sanguinolenta.  Wings  fnowy  ; upper  pair  with  a 
fanguineous  rib,  lower  ones  with  black  fpots. 

PuEELA.  Wings  brown  ; thorax  dotted  w'ith  black  ; 
tail  and  legs  red.  It  inhabits  Guinea. 

Serva.  Wings  grey,  mixed  w'ith  cinereous  and  brown  : 
the  abdomen  is  red  above 

Hera.  Wings  greenifii-black,  with  yellow  rivulets  ; the 
lower  ones  are  reddifli,  with  three  black  fpots. 

* Dominula.  Wings  glolly-black,  with  white  and  red- 
difh  fpots  ; the  lower  ones  are  of  a dull  red,  with  black 
fpots.  A native  of  Europe. 

Credula.  Wings  and  body  black,  dotted  w'ith  white. 
Native  of  America. 

Lectrix.  Wings  black,  with  blue,  yellow,  and  white 
fpots  ; the  low^r  ones  are  red,  fpotted  with  wdiite.  Found 
in  China. 

*Furcula.  Thorax  variegated;  wings  grey,  the  bafe 
and  tip  w'hite,  dotted  with  black.  A native  of  Europe. 

Colon.  W ings  grey-brown,  with  two  black  dillant  dots. 
Found  in  Germany. 

PoPULETi.  Wings  llrining-grey,  with  a ftreak  of  black 
dots  behind.  Found  on  the  Populus  tremula,  in  divers  parts 
of  Germany. 

* Antiqua.  Upper  wings  dull  ferruginous,  clouded  with 
brown,  a white  lunule  at  the  pollerior  angle  ; the  female  is 
nearly  apterous. 

* GoNOSTiGMA.  Wings  brown,  with  two  oppofite  white 
fpots  ; female  apterous, 

Paradoxa.  Wings  varied  with  cinereous  and  brown, 
marked  with  a whitiih  central  fpot  ; the  lower  ones  are 
black  ; the  female  is  apterous. 

Zona.  Wings  black,  with  white  bands  ; the  abdomen 
is  black,  with  the  edges  of  its  fegments  red  ; the  female  is 
apterous.  A native  of  Germany. 

Pylotis.  Wings  yellow,  with  fix  bands  of  black 
dots  ; lower  ones  dotted  with  black.  Found  in  New 
Holland. 

PuLCUELLA.  Wings  white  ; the  upper  pair  is  dotted 
with  black  and  red  ; and  the  lower  ones  are  tipt  with  black. 
Found  in  the  Eaft. 

Grisea.  The  wings  of  this  fpecies  are  cinereous,  waved 
with  brown  ; and  the  lower  ones  are  white.  Found  at 
Cayenne. 

Priverna.  Upper  wings  brown,  with  a yellow  band  ; 
the  lower  ones  are  fulvous,  edged  with  black.  It  inhabits 
Surinam. 

Francesca.  Upper  wings  flefh-colour,  with  an  inter- 
rupted white  fillet  ; the  lower  ones  hyaline.  It  inhabits 
Coromandel. 

Jesuita.  The  wings  of  this  fpecies  are  black,  with  a 
fulvous  ftreak.  It  is  a native  of  India. 

Angulata.  Wings  angular,  teftaceous,  with  black 
fpecks,  and  two  obfolete  cinereous  llreaks.  It  inhabits 
India. 

ViciELLA.  Wings  cinereous  hyaline;  the  antennoe  are 
brown.  The  body  of  this  infedf  is  covered  with  wool. 
The  female  depolits  her  eggs  while  in  the  pupa  ftate,  and 
never  becomes  a perfect  infeft. 

Vestita.  Wings  black,  immaculate;  abdomen  beneatli 
downy,  w hite.  Found  in  Germany. 

Muscella.  The  wings  of  this  are  of  a dull  hyaline 
colour  ; the  body  is  black.  It  inhabits  Auftria. 

Pectinella.  Wings  cinereous  hyaline  ; the  upper  pair 
are  marked  with  obfolete  darker  llreaks.  This  and  the  next 
are  natives  of  Auftria. 


BoiiBELLA.  Wings  cinereous,  fpeckled  with  brown. 

Munda.  Wings  cinereous  hyaline,  with  a brown  dot 
and  band.  Found  on  lichens  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Indiana.  Wings  hyaline,  w'ith  a yellow  border  dotted 
with  black.  It  is  a native  of  India. 

Annulata.  Wings  black,  with  fnowy  fpots.  The 
llianks  are  annulate  with  white.  It  is  a native  of  Germany. 

* Gramixis.  Wings  grey,  with  a whitifli  line  and 
dot. 

Popetearis.  The  wings  of  this  are  brown,  with  white 
veins  ; the  lower  ones  are  whitiih.  Found  in  Ruliia  and 
Germany. 

FuemineA.  The  wings  are  indented,  and  variegated 
with  grey  and  brown  ; the  thorax  is  white  on  the  fore 
part,  with  a black  ftreak.  It  is  found  on  the  Achillea 
millefolium. 

Gloriosa!.  The  wings  of  this  fpecies  are  black,  varie- 
gated with  red  and  yellow  ; the  lower  ones  are  brown, 
edged  with  yellow.  It  is  a native  of  India. 

Crixi.  Wings  black,  fubferruginous  before  the  margin ; 
the  lower  ones  are  white. 

* Rosea.  The  wings  of  this  infedl  are  rofy,  with  three 
brown  llreaks,  the  fecond  is  waved,  the  third  at  the  tip  is 
compofed  of  dots.  The  larva  of  this  infeft  is  Ihort  and 
very  hairy,  with  grey  tufts  ; the  head  is  orange ; the  pupa 
is  inclofed  in  a thick  follicle. 

* Rubricollis.  Black,  with  a red  collar  ; the  abdomen 
is  yellow. 

Fueiginosa.  Wings  red-brown,  with  a double  black 
dot ; the  abdomen  is  red,  and  it  is  black  on  the  back.  The 
larva  of  this  infedl  is  hairy  and  ferruginous,  with  black 
head  and  fore-legs  ; it  wanders  over  the  fnow  in  winter,  and 
is  faid  to  prognollicate  a cold  lummer,  and  fcarcity  where  it 
appears  in  conliderable  numbers. 

Binotata.  Wings  cinereous,  with  two  black  dots 
between  two  brown  waved  ftreaks.  It  is  middle-fized,  and 
inhabits  Sweden. 

Cribrum.  Upper  wings  white,  tranfverfely  dotted  with 
black  ; the  tail  is  yellowilh.  Found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe. 

Obscura.  Both  furfaces  of  the  wings  alike,  brown, 
with  three  hyaline  dots  on  the  upper  pair  ; the  abdomen  is 
yellow,  with  a black  line.  It  is  found  on  the  Lichen  parie- 
tinus,  in  Germany. 

Punctata.  In  this  alfo  both  furfaces  are  alike  ; the 
upper  pair  is  brown,  dotted  with  white  ; the  lower  ones  are 
tipt  with  brown.  It  is  an  Italian  infedl. 

e.  Wings  convolute. 

Bella.  Wings  yellow,  with  fix  bands  of  black  dots  ; 
the  lower  ones  are  red,  tipt  wfth  black.  It  is  a native  of 
North  America. 

Orxatrix.  Wings  whitiih,  the  margin  red  dotted  with 
black  ; the  lower  ones  are  varied  with  white  and  black. 
Found  in  various  parts  of  America. 

Umber.  Wings  black  ; front  and  abdomen  fulvous.  It 
inhabits  Surinam. 

Histrio.  Wings  fulvous,  with  numerous  white  fpots 
furrounded  with  blue.  It  inhabits  the  South  American 
iflands. 

Geometra. 

We  lhall  in  this  and  the  following  fedlions  mention  only 
thofe  that  are  natives  of  this  country,  in  order  to  fliorten 
the  article  as  much  as  poUible,  except  in  thofe  in  which 
there  are  not  a fufficient  number  of  Englifli  to  illullrate  the 
fedlions. 


a.  An- 
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a.  AntenriiB  pedinate. 

* Lactearia.  Wings  angular,  fnowy,  immaculate ; 
antennas  bipeftinate,  fetaceous  at  the  tip.  Very  tender 
and  pellucid. 

* Nivearia.  Wings  fubangular,  white,  with  a brown 
hind  margin ; the  under  furfaces  of  the  upper  pair  are 
brown,  the  lower  ones  are  marked  with  a central  black 
dot. 

* Vernaria.  Wings  angular,  greenifh,  with  two  \vhite 
flexuous  ftreaks  ; the  antennae  are  fetaceous  at  the  tip. 

* Patatoria.  Wings  angular,  whitiih,  with  two  full 
white  flexuous  ftreaks ; the  antennse  are  fetaceous  at  the 

tip- 

* Punctaria.  Wings  angular,  cinereous,  with  a ferru- 
ginous ftreak  and  row  of  black  dots.  The  larva  of  this 
fpecies  is  cinereous,  w'ith  lateral  yellow  fpots  and  marked 
with  red  ; the  pupa  is  bound  to  a leaf,  above  it  is  of  a pale 
fiefti-colour,  and  beneath  it  is  yellowifli. 

* Amatoria.  The  wings  of  this  are  angular,  and  bufl- 
coloured  fpeckled  with  brown,  with  a ftraight  purple  line 
and  obfolete  flexuous  brown  one  on  each.  The  larva  is 
green,  with  yellow  belts  above,  and  red  ones  beneath. 

* Pennaria.  Wings  (lightly  indented,  reddifh,  with 
two  brown  ftreaks,  and  a white  dot  at  the  tip. 

*UsTULARIA.  Wings  (lightly  indented,  ochraceous, 
with  three  brown  ftreaks,  and  fpot  at  the  bafe  and  tip. 

* Bidentaria.  Wings  jagged,  grey,  with  a deeper 
coloured  band,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  ocellar  dot. 

* Falcataria.  Wings  falcate,  glaucous  ; the  upper 
pair  is  marked  with  a grey  band  and  waves,  in  the  band  is 
a brown  dot. 

*Sam8i  caria.  Wings  tailed,  angular,  yellowi(h,  with 
two  darker  ftreaks  ; the  lower  ones  with  two  reddilh  dots 
at  the  tip. 

* Lacertinaria.  Wings  toothed,  yellowilh,  with  two 
brown  lines  and  a dot  between  them  ; the  lower  ones  are 
whitifli  and  immaculate. 

*Alniaria.  Wings  angular,  toothed,  fpeckled  with 
brown,  and  crolTed  with  two  brown  fpecks. 

* Syringaria.  Wings  angular,  indented,  grey,  with 
flelh-colour  (hades,  and  two  brown  ftreaks  on  the  upper 
pair  meeting  at  the  tip. 

* Lunaria.  Wings  jagged,  reddilh-brown  ; all  with  a 
white  ocellate  dot ; the  upper  pair  is  marked  with  an  in- 
curved brown  ftreak. 

* Dentaria.  Wings  angular  and  indented,  above  pale, 
with  ferruginous  ftreaks  ; beneath  it  is  ferruginous,  with  a 
darker  lunule. 

* Dolabraria.  Wings  angular,  yellow,  with  a ferru- 
ginous ftreak  ; the  angle  of  the  tail  is  violet. 

SuBERARiA.  Wings  yellowi(h,  deeply  indented  ; the 
upper  pair  is  marked  with  a brown  ferruginous  patch,  and 
two  black  ftreaks  ; the  lower  ones  with  a brown  ferrugi- 
nous band  and  Angle  ftreak. 

Papilionaria.  Wings  indented,  green,  with  a' flexu- 
ous white  ftreak,  and  contiguous  fmaller  one.  The  larva 
is  gp-een,  with  ten  incurved  rufous  prickles  on  the  back  ; 
the  pupa  is  green  varied  with  yellow. 

* Prunaria.  Wings  (lightly  indented,  yellow-orange, 
fpeckled  with  brown  ; the  upper  pair  with  a brown  lunule. 
The  larva  is  ferruginous,  with  two  fpines  before  and  be- 
hind. 

* PiNiARiA.  Wings  fpotted  with  yellow,  beneath 
clouded  with  two  brown  bands. 

* Limeiaria.  Wings  ferruginous,  with  a black  border  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  black  ftreaked  with  white. 
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Atomaria.  All  the  wings  yellowilh,  with  brown 
ftreaks  and  fpecks. 

* Prosapiaria.  Wings  yellowifli,  with  brown  fpecks, 
and  three  brown  ftreaks,  the  laft  of  w'hich  is  compofed  of 
fpots, 

* PusARiA.  Wings  fnowy,  with  three  obfolete  brown 
ftreaks. 

* Defoliaria.  Wings  grey,  fpeckled  ' with  brown, 
white  in  the  middle,  with  a brown  dot. 

* Hirtaria.  Wings  hairy,  grey,  with  three  black 
ftreaks,  the  hinder  ones  approximate  ; antenna  black. 

* Vespertaria.  Wings  yellowi(h,  with  two  brown 
ftreaks,  the  flrft  angular,  the  pofterior  one  feparating  the 
darker  border. 

* Wauria.  Wings  cinereous ; upper  pair  with  four 
(liort  irregular  bands,  the  middle  one  refembling  the  letter  L. 

* Ditaria.  Wings  green,  with  ferruginous  marginal 
fpots. 

*VrRiDARiA.  Wings  rounded,  green,  with  whitifli 
ftreaks  and  a marginal  black  dot. 

* PuLVERARiA.  All  the  wings  powdered  with  tefta- 
ceous,  with  a broad  ferruginous  band. 

* Fasciaria.  In  this  fpecies  the  wings  are  reddilh,  with 
a broad  ferruginous  band  edged  with  white. 

* Diversaria.  Upper  wings  reddilh,  lower  ones  whitilh  ; 
the  margin  of  all  dotted  with  black. 

* Betularia.  All  the  wings  white,  fpeckled,  and 
waved  with  black ; the  thorax  is  marked  with  a black  band ; 
the  antennas  are  fetaceous  at  the  tip. 

* Prodromaria.  Wings  white,  fpeckled  with  black  ; 
with  two  broad  dark  ferruginous  bands. 

* Plumbaria.  Wings  plumbeous,  with  three  brown 
ftreaks  and  a dot  in  the  middle. 

PuHPURARiA.  Wings  yellow  ; the  upper  pair  with  a 
purple  margin  and  two  bands. 

b.  Antenna:  fetaceous. 

* Falcata.  Wings  falcate,  fulvous,  with  two  brown 
dots  between  two  yellow  ftreaks. 

*Dubitata.  Wings  indented,  waved  with  brown, 
grey  and  black  ; the  nerves  are  dotted  with  white. 

* Dimidiata.  Wings  indented,  yellow  before,  and 

brown  behind.  \ 

*Viridata.  Wings  angular,  all  green,  with  a pale 
ftreak. 

* Strigata.  Wings  indented,  cinereous,  with  a broad 
brown  band,  in  which  is  a waved  black  ftreak. 

* Notata.  Wings  angular,  pale,  with  three  browner 
ftreaks  ; upper  pair  with  four  approximate  dots. 

* Emarginata.  Wings  emarginate,  pale,  with  two 
grey  bands  and  a brown  dot. 

* Grossularia.  Wings  whitilh,  with  round  black 
fpots,  and  two  yellow  ftreaks  on  the  upper  pair. 

* Undueata.  All  the  wings  with  numerous,  crowded, 
undulated  ftreaks. 

* PopuLATA.  Wings  pale  yellow ; upper  pair  fub- 
fafeiate  at  the  tip,  the  lower  part  is  darkened  with  brown, 

* CoMiTATA.  Upper  wings  yellowilh,  with  three  grey 
bands,  and  a brown  dot  and  line  at  the  tip. 

* Ulmata.  Wings  white,  with  two  ferruginous  brown 
bands,  the  hindermoft  compofed  of  fpots. 

* Prunata.  Wings  grey-brown,  with  two  pale  flexu- 
ous bands,  the  pofterior  one  nearly  terminal. 

*CratjEGATA.  Wings  of  a deep  yellow,  with  three 
ferruginous  fpots  on  the  rib  of  the  upper  pair,  the  middle 
one  fomewhat  filvery. 

* Ferruginata.  Wings  orange,  with  brown  fpots, 

wave 
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Vraves  and  ftreaks,  and  a line  of  white  dots  along  the  an- 
terior margin. 

* Marginata.  All  the  wings  are  white,  the  exterior 
margin  with  a brown  interrupted  border. 

* Miata.  Wings  grey,  with  three  green  bands,  the 
middle  one  broader,  -and  waved  with  brown. 

*Decussata.  Wings  cinereous,  with  four  black  ftreaks, 
the  two  middle  ones  flex  nous  and  crofting  each  other. 

* Albicillata.  Wings  whitifti,  with  a brown  margin 
and  fpot  at  the  bafe  and  tip. 

* Hastata.  All  the  wings  wliite,  irregularly  barred, 
and  fpotted  with  black. 

*Tristata.  All  the  wings  black,  with  two  white  im- 
maculate bands. 

*Ci.ATHRATA.  All  the  wiiigs  yellowifli,  with  black 
lines  and  ftreaks  crofting  eacli  other. 

* Cii.?;rophyllata.  Black  ; wings  eredl ; upper  pair 
white  at  the  tip. 

* Procellata.  Upper  wings  white,  with  three  brown 
bands,  the  middle  one  reaching  half  way  acrofs,  the  hind 
one  marginal,  with  a white  fpot  in  the  middle. 

*Fluctuata.  Wings  pale  cinereous,  with  three  ab- 
breviated brown  bands  on  the  upper  pair. 

* Biuneata.  Wings  yellow,  with  teftaceous  waves, 
and  brown  flexuous  bands  and  white  ftreaks.  The  larva 
is  greenilh,  nearly  immaculate,  and  fometimes  with  white 
lines. 

*VoLUTATA.  All  the  wings  of  this  infedl  are  green, 
with  two  white  ftreaks. 

* Lynceata.  Wings  rounded,  white,  with  two  brown 
bands  and  a dot  at  the  tip. 

* Brumata.  Wings  yellowifli,  with  a black  ftreak, 
and  paler  behind;  the  female  is  apterous  and  of  a brown 
colour. 

* Chenipodiata.  Upper  wings  teftaceous,  with  three 
grey  bands,  a brown  prominent  dot  and  line  at  the  tip 
above. 

* Hexapterata.  Upper  wings  varied  with  grey  and 
brown ; lower  ones  vvhitilh,  with  an  additional  pair  of 
wings  at  the  bafe, 

* Daplicata.  Upper  wings  grey,  with  three  brown 
flexuous  bands. 

* Alc'IIemillata.  Wings  brownifli ; the  upper  pair 
waved,  with  a fnowy  band,  with  cinereous  waves,  and  line 
within  the  tip. 

* Succenturiata,  Wings  whitifti,  with  a darker  bor- 
der, and  black  dot. 

* Maculata.  All  the  wings  yellow,  with  brown  fpots. 

* Euphorbiata.  All  the  wings  brownifh-grey,  imma- 
cidate. 

* Punctata.  Wings  rounded,  fnowy  ; upper  pair  with 
a brown  dot  in  the  middle,  the  margin  is  dotted  with  black. 

* Murinata.  Wings  cinereous,  with  three  darker 
ftreaks ; all  with  a central  black  dot. 

* SociATA.  Wings  deep  yellow,  with  a brown  band,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a recurved  tooth. 

* PuRPURATA.  Wings  greenilh,  with  two  purple  bands 
on  the  upper  pair. 

* Immutata.  All  the  wings  fnowy,  with  darker  waved 
ftreaks  ; the  hind  margin  dotted  with  black. 

* CiNGUEATA,  All  the  wings  are  brown,  with  a fnowy 
ftreak. 

* Urticata.  Wings  white,  with  macular  brown  bands  ; 
the  thorax  and  tail  yellow. 

* UiMBATA,  Wings  roundtxl,  yellow,  with  a brown 
oeellar  dot,  and  hind  margin. 
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* P ALUDATA.  Wings  white,  with  a brown  band  or  two, 
and  black  ocellar  dot  in  the  middle. 

* Stratioeata.  Wings  with  pale  bands  ; upper  pair 
with  three  black  dots.  The  larva  of  this  infea  is  aquatic, 
fix-footed,  green,  with  tufted  lateral  fpiracles  ; the  pupa  is 
folliculate,  tapering  both  ways,  and  of  a ferruginous  co- 
lour. 

* Nympha;eta.  Wings  cinereous,  all  of  them  alike, 
with  reticulate  white  fpots. 

* Lemna ta.  Wings  white  ; lower  ones  with  a terminal 
black  band,  in  which  are  four  white  dots. 

c.  TVings  forked. 

"^Earinaeis.  Feelers  recurved;  wings  polifhed,  ycl- 
lowilh,  with  white  flexuous  ftreaks,  the  b^e  and  tip  glau- 
cous.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  bran  and  meal. 

* Geauctnaeis.  Feelers  recurved  ; wings  glaucous, 
with  two  brown  flexuous  ftreaks. 

* Bakbaees.  Antennse  peftinate,  longer  than  the  feelers  ; 
fore-thighs  with  a projefting  beard.  This  is  found  on  the 
Trifolium  pratenfe. 

* Tentacueares.  Antenna  peftinate,  as  long  as  the 
projeAing  feelers  ; wings  pale  cinereous,  with  brown  ftreaks. 

* Proboscidaeis.  Feelers  projefting,  approximate, 
longer  than  the  thorax  ; the  wings  are  grey,  with  ferru- 
ginous ftreaks. 

Rostraees.  Feelers  projecling,  longer  than  the  tho- 
rax ; wings  greyilh,  with  two' muriate  black  dots,  and  line 
at  the  tip.  This  is  found  on  the  Carpinus  and  Humulus. 

*Nemoraeis.  Feelers  recurved;  wings  grey,  with 
three  brown  ftreaks,  the  middle  one  flexuous. 

* P AEPAEis.  Feelers  projefting,  longer  than  the  tho« 
rax  ; wings  grey  ; lower  ones  white,  at  the  thicker  margin. 

*Forficaees.  Wings  glabrous,  pale,  with  oblique  fer- 
ruginous ftreaks. 

* Verticaeis.^  Wings  glabrous,  pale,  fub-fafciate  with 
brown  ; beneath  it  is  waved  with  brown.  The  larva  of  this 
infea  is  fixtean-footed,  hairy,  with  yellow  head  and  legs  ; 
the  pupa  is  brown,  the  three  laft  legments  have  each  a 
fmall  tooth. 

Saeicaeis.  Wings  cinereous,  with  three  oblique  fulvous 
ftreaks  on  the  upper  pair  ; antennae  pubefcent.  The  larva 
is  fourteen-footed,  naked,  green,  with  a darker  dorfal  line. 
The  pupa  is  of  a fine  Ihining  black. 

STiCTrcAEES.  Wings  grey,  with  a yellow  fpol,  in  the 
middle,  and  a marginal  ftreak.'  The  fpot  in  the  middle  is 
notched  on  each  fide,  and  the  marginal  ftreak  has  a conti- 
guous finaller  one.  Beneath  it  is  variegated. 

* Purpuralis.  Wings  purplilh,  with  two  yellow  bands 
on  each, 

* CosTAEES.  Wings  purplifli,  with  two  yellow  coital 
Ipots,  and  hind  margin, 

*Atp.aeis.  Wings  black,  with  two  white  fpots  o«s 
each. 

Noctua. 

a.  tVingi  expanded, 

Zenoria.  Wings  variegated  ; beneath  ferruginous,  witk 
black  waves.  It  inliabits  Surinam, 

Patroceus.  Wings  tailed,  both  fur  faces  alike,  broMui, 
with  an  oblique  linear  wliite  band  and  tip.  This  is  found  in 
India. 

Caprimuegus.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  black 
waves ; the  upper  pair  with  a blueilh  eye,  and  double  black 
pupil.  A native  of  China. 

Noctiuo,  Wings  Tuberous,  brawnijh.  with  waved 
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fclack  ftreaks  ; the  lower  ones  white  at  the  tip,  with  a black 
fpot.  This  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Crepuscxjla.  Wings  brown,  with  a white  band,  and 
marginal  fpot ; the  upper  pair  with  an  eye.  This  is  a na- 
tive of  America.  One  fex  has  a double  eye  with  a pupil, 
the  other  a blind  eye. 

Trogeodyta.  Wings  brown,  with  black  waves,  and  a 
common  white  ftreak  ; on  the  upper  pair  is  a common 
fhining  eye.  It  is  found  in  Guinea.  This  is  a very  curious 
infeft.  Upper  wings  with  a large  eye  dotted  with  blue, 
with  a large  lateral  black  pupil,  blue  lunule,  and  black  iris ; 
behind  this  is  a common  white  ftreak,  and  afterwards  a ftreak 
of  fmaU  black  lunules.  Beneath,  it  is  all  brown,  with  a 
broad  white  band  behind,  which  are  wliite  lunules  joined  to 
the  band. 

b.  Wings  Jlat,  incumbent  ; thorax  fmooth. 

Dioscore-E.  Wings  indented,  grey  ; lower  ones  yellow, 
with  a black  lunule  and  border.  It  inhabits  India. 

Paphos.  Upper  wings  brown,  with  white  veins  ; the 
lower  ones  are  varied  with  white  and  black.  It  is  a native 
of  Siam,  and  a fpecimen  is  to  be  found  in  fir  J.  Banks’ 
mufeum. 

Eugenia.  Body  dotted  with  black  ; wings  fnowy,  with 
a hyaline  diik  ; the  abdomen  is  red  on  the  back  part.  It  is 
a native  of  India. 

* CoMPLANA.  Wings  with  a paler  outer  margin  ; lower 
ones  entirely  yellow.  It  is  found  on  the  oak.  The  larva 
is  hairy,  and  black,  with  two  lines  of  pale  dots. 

* Quadra.  Wings  yellow,  with  two  blue  dots  on  the 
upper  pair  ; there  is  a variety  that  has  cinereous  wings,  and 
a yellow  thorax. 

c.  Wings  jlat,  incumbent  ; thorax  crejled. 

* Sponsa.  Upper  wings  undulate  with  brown  ; the  lower 
ernes  ai-e  red,  with  two  black  bands ; the  abdomen  is  en- 
tirely cinereous.  The  larva  is  ftudded,  the  head  is  blueifti, 
and  the  body  variegated. 

* Nupta.  Wings  cinereous,  varied  with  brown  ; the 
lower  ones  are  red,  with  two  black  bands ; the  abdomen  is 
hoary  beneath. 

* Pacta.  Wings  greyilh,  flightly  waved ; the  lower 
ones  are  red,  with  two  black  bands  ; the  abdomen  is  red. 

'*  Fkaxini.  Wings  indented,  grey,  with  waved  dark 
bands  ; lower  ones  above  black,  with  a blueifh  band. 

* Pronuba.  Lower  wings  teftaceous,  with  a black 
nearly  marginal  band. 

* Fimbria.  The  upper  wings  clay  colour,  with  a paler 
tip  ; lower  ones  pale  orange,  with  a broad  black  band. 
The  larva  is  fmooth,  brownifh,  with  pale  lines,  and  black 
ftigmata  ; the  pupa  is  blueifh-black. 

* Straminea.  Wings  ftraw-colour,  with  a double 
blackifh  fpot  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin,  and  a darker 
fub-marginal  band ; the  lower  ones  have  a broad  brown 
border. 

* Maura.  Wings  indented,  dark  brown,  with  irre- 
gular cinereous  marks  ; beneath  a whitilh  border. 

* Libatrix.  V/ings  jagged,  reddilh-grey,  with  two 
white  dots,  and  two  whitilh  ftreaks. 

* PuECTA.  Wings  brown,  with  a white  thicker  margin. 

* Brassic.5:.  Wings  clouded  with  cinereous,  with  a 
black  hook  at  the  firft  fpot. 

d.  Wings  def.eBed  ; thorax  fmooth. 

Ficus.  Wings  cinereous  with  white  veins,  the  bafe 
fpotted  with  fulvous  white  and  black.  It  is  found  in  India, 
on  the  Fieus  racemofa. 


Arundinis.  Wings  cinereous,  with  black  dots  and 
marginal  lunules,  beneath  it  is  marked  with  a central  brown 
fpot.  It  is  found  in  the  ftalks  of  the  common  reed,  and  is 
faid  to  occafion  the  ftaggers  in  horfes. 

ViRESCENS.  Wings  greenilh,  with  three  darker  ftreaks. 
It  is  found  in  the  pods  of  the  Cytifus  caian. 

* Batis.  Upper  wings  brown,  with  five  peach-coloured 
fpots  ; the  lower  ones  are  cinereous. 

* Roboris.  Wings  cinereous,  with  two  white  waved 
ftreaks,  and  a central  fnowy  fpot,  in  which  is  a black 
lunule. 

* Trapezina.  Wings  whitilh,  with  a very  broad  deeper 
band,  in  which  is  a black  dot  ; the  margin  is  dotted  with 
black.  The  larva  is  greenilh,  with  cinereous,  with  white 
and  fulphur-coloured  lines  ; it  preys  on  the  larva  of  Other 
moths,  and  even  on  its  own  fpecies. 

*Cerasi.  Wings  grey-ferruginous,  with  a yellowilh 
fpot,  and  ftreak  behind,  the  margin  is  dotted  with  black. 

* Monilis.  Wings  chefnut -brown,  vath  four  approxi- 
mate white  dots,  the  antennas  are  peftinatc. 

Gracilis.  Wings  brown-cinereous,  with  a brown  and 
waved  ftreak  at  the  bafe,  and  a yellowifli  one  at  the  tip, 
with  a pumftured  one  between  them.  The  larva  is  naked, 
greenilh,  with  yellowilh  Tides ; the  incifures  are  yellow,  each 
fegment  with  four  dulky  fpots,  and  a black  one  before.  It 
is  an  American  infeft. 

e.  Wings  deJleBed,  thorax  crefed. 

*Fulvaoo.  Upper  wings  yellow,  with  ferruginous 
ftreaks,  the  hind  one  compofed  of  dots ; the  lower  wings 
are  white. 

* CiTRAGO.  Wings  yellow,  with  three  oblique  ferrugin- 
ous ftreaks. 

* Chrysitis.  The  wings  of  this  infeift  are  yellowilh- 
brown,  with  two  green-gold  bands,  and  a yellowilh  marginal 
one. 

* Festuc^.  Upper  wings  varied  -with  yellow  and  brown, 
with  three  filvery-gilt  fpots  ; the  lower  ones  pale  brown. 

* JoTA.  Upper  wings  reddilh-grey,  with  a large  brown 
fpot  in  the  middle,  in  which  is  an  inverted  gold  i. 

* Meticulosa.  Wings  indented,  pale  ; the  upper  pair 
is  of  a flelh-colour  at  the  bafe,  with  a brown  triangle. 

* Gothica.  Upper  wings  brownifh,  with  a black  curve 
and  dot  in  the  middle  ; the  curve  is  turned  upwards. 

* Dorasa.  Upper  wings  varied  with  rufous  brovra  and 
white,  with  two  black  ocellar  dots  in  the  middle. 

* Satellitia.  Wings  indented,  reddilh-brown,  with  a 
yellow  fpot  in  the  middle,  between  two  fmaller  white 
ones. 

*Diffinis.  Wings  ferruginous,  with  three  white- fpots 
at  the  rib,  and  tw®  black  dots  behind.  The  larva  is 
green,  with  white  lines,  head  and  fore  legs  black. 

* Marginata.  Wings  yellowilh,  with  ferruginous 
ftreaks  and  hind  margin ; lower  ones  with  a black  central 
dot  and  marginal  band. 

* Absinthii.  Wings  hoary,  with  black  bands,  and  dots 
difpofed  in  a quadrangle. 

*Alori.  Wings  footy,  with  two  grey  patches,  the 
firft  with  a black  marginal  dot. 

* Delphinii.  Wings  purplifh,  with  two  whitilh  bands  ; 
lower  ones  dulky. 

* Perspicillaris.  Wings  vath  brown  ftreaks,  twice 
two-toothed  behind,  with  a fmgle  kidney-fnaped  common 
fpot. 

* Pisi.  Wings  purplilh,  with  two  darker  fpots,  and  a 
yellowilh  waved  ftreak  at  the  tip. 

* OxY-ACANTHiE.  The  ^olour  of  the  wings  is  dark 
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brown,  with  two  flefli-coloured  fpots  and  tip,  the  inner  mar- 
gin greenifh,  with  a white  lunule. 

* ChrvsocerAs.  Upper  wings  olive-green,  with  ful- 
phur-coloured  ftreaks  and  hind  margin  ; lower  ones  brown- 
i(h,  with  a fulphur  margin. 

* Gemina.  The  upper  wings  are  of  a brownilh-grey, 
with  two  ftreaked  darker  bands,  and  two  intermediate  fnowy 
dots. 

PuLLA.  Upper  wings  brown,  ferruginous,  flightly 
clouded,  with  a white  undulate  ftreak. 

* Chrysoglossa.  Upper  wings  fubfalcate,  grey,  with 
three  ftreaks,  the  two  firft  are  abbreviated. 

* Atripucis.  Upper  wings  brown,  with  blue  and  yel- 
low ftreaks  ; in  the  middle  is  a white  mark,  and  a bifid  yel- 
low one. 

* Pr^cox.  Wings  cinereous,  with  two  fubocellar  fpots  ; 
the  lower  ones  are  of  a reddifti-brown,  with  an  abbreviated 
rufous  band.  There  is  a variety  which  has  its  wings  entirely 
greenifh. 

*Pyramidea.  Wings  brown,  with  three  fiexuous, 
waved,  yellowifh  ftreaks  ; the  lower  ones  are  ferruginous. 

* Lucipara.  Wings  cinereous,  with  dark  angular 
marks,  and  a broad  brown  band  in  the  middle. 

* Oleracea.  Upper  wings  ferruginous,  with  a yellowifh 
lunule  and  white  ftreak,  two-toothed  behind. 

* Xantographa.  Wmgs  black  ; lower  ones  fnowy  at 
the  bafe. 

* PiNASTRi.  Wings  black,  the  thinner  margin  and  an- 
gle of  the  tail  dull  cinereous. 

* Aprilina.  Upper  wings  greenifh,  with  black  fpots, 
and  triangular  dot  each  fide  behind. 

* Ludifica.  Upper  wings  and  abdomen  yellow,  the 
latter  with  three  rows  of  black  dots.  It  is  found  on  the 
willow. 

* Lichenes.  Upper  w'ings  green,  with  various  black 
marks  ; the  lower  ones  and  all  beneath  brown. 

* Psi.  Upper  wings  grey,  with  a black  line  at  the  bafe, 
and  various  marks  refembling  the  Greek  4-  ; the  legs  are 
immaculate. 

* Comma.  Wings  indented,  cinereous,  with  a black 
line  at  the  bafe,  and  an  adjacent  thinner  white  one. 

*Cni.  Wings  grey;  upper  pair  marked  with  a black 
Greek 

* Aceris.  Wings  grey,  with  black  waves ; abdomen 
pale  ferruginous  at  the  bafe  beneath. 

* Litura.  Wings  grey,  with  a black  patch  in  the  mid- 
dle, in  which  is  a white  dot. 

* Persicari.E.  Wings  clouded  with  brown,  with  a 
white  kidney-fhaped  fpot,  in  which  is  a yellow  lunar 
pupil. 

* Tragopoginis.  Upper  wings  brown,  with  three 
black  approximate  dots  in  the  middle ; the  lower  ones 
livid. 

* Triplacia.  Upper  wings  with  a double  curve,  turn- 
ing contrary  ways,  and  three  glaucous  fpots  between  them. 

* Rumicis.  Wings  grey,  with  browm  ftreaks  and 
clouds,  and  an  ocellar  fpot  in  the  middle. 

* Exoleta.  Wings  lanceolate,  convolute,  clouded  with 
brown  and  cinereous,  with  four  white  marginal  dots. 

*Ver3ASCI.  Wings  fcalloped,  indented,  pale  yellow, 
with  brawn  margins. 

*Umbratica.  Wings  ftriate,  lanceolate,  grey,  with  a 
ferruginous  fpot  in  the  centre,  in  which  are  two  black 
dots. 

* PuTRis.  Wings  fv«bpundfured,  the  outer  margin  is 
brown,  with  an  adjoining  fubocellar  fpot. 

* Myrtilli.  Wings  ferruginous,  fpotted  with  white  ; 


lower  ones  yellow,  with  a black  border.  The  larva  is  na- 
ked, green,  with  five  rows  of  blackifh  tubercles : the  pupa 
is  chocolate  brown,  with  white  ftigmata. 

* Arbuti.  Wings  brown ; lower  ones  black,  with  a 
yellow  band. 

Hybl^ea.  V 

Lagopus.  Wings  defledled,  cinereous  at  the  bafe,  and 
tipt  with  brown  ; the  legs  are  very  hairy.  The  infefts  of 
this  divifion  are  all  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Rostrata.  Wings  deflefted,  brown,  with  a common 
cinereous  fpot  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  the  rib. 

Deflorata.  Wings  incumbent,  grey  ; lower  ones  yel- 
low, with  a black  fillet  and  marginal  band. 

Saga.  Wings  incumbent,  gloffy  brown ; the  lower 
ones  are  black,  with  two  fulvous  fpots. 

Hepialus. 

* Humuli.  Wings  of  the  male  fnowy,  ftriate,  of  the 
female  yellow,  with  hilvous  marks. 

* Hecta.  Wings  defledled,  yellow,  with  two  oblique 
whitifh  bands,  confifting  of  interrupted  dots. 

X Cossus. 

■*  Cossus.  Upper  wings  grey,  with  numerous  fliort 
curves,  and  black  ftreaks  ; the  thorax  with  a black  band. 

* iEscuLi.  Wings  white,  with  numerous  dark  blue 
fpots  ; the  thorax  has  fix.  The  antennas  of  the  male  are 
feathered  at  the  bafe,  and  fetaceous  at  the  tip  ; of  the  fe- 
male fetaceous, 

Pyralis. 

* Bankiana.  Wings  brown,  with  two  fnowy  bands ; 
the  hinder  is  one-toothed.  It  is  found  in  the  woods. 

* Lecana.  Wings  pale,  with  a brown  central  fpot. 

* Prasinana.  Upper  wings  green,  with  two  oblique 
yellowifh  ftreaks ; the  lower  ones  are  white. 

* Fagana.  Upper  wings  green,  with  three  oblique 
white  ftreaks  ; the  lower  ones  are  whitifh-green. 

* ViRiUANA.  Wings  rhombic  ; upper  pair  green,  imma- 
culate ; lower  ones  brown.  The  larva  is  naked  and  fixteen- 
footed, green  dotted  with  black,  the  head  is  red ; and  the 
hind  legs  are  yellow. 

*Chlor;ena.  Wings  rhombic  ; upper  pair  green,  with 
a white  margin.  The  larva  is  green,  dotted  with  white  j 
the  fides  fpotted  with  brown. 

* Uncana.  Wings  brown,  with  a whitifh  outer  margin 
fending  out  a recurved  branch  in  the  middle, 

* Rosana.  Upper  wings  teftaceous,  with  an  oblique 
grey  band. 

* Christierxana.  Wings  yellow,  with  red  bands, 
crofling  each  other  in  the  middle. 

* Smeathmanniana.  Wings  whitifh,  with  two  oblique 
brown  bands,  the  firft  abbreviated,  the  other  interrupted. 

* Fuscana.  Upper  wings  brown,  immaculate. 

* Fosterana.  Upper  wings  dull  cinereous,  with  two 
brown  marginal  fpots. 

* Xylosteana.  Upper  wings  teftaceous,  with  an  oblique 
brown  band. 

* Ministrana.  Upper  wings  teftaceous,  with  a rufous 
hind  margin  ; in  the  middle  is  ‘a  ferruginous  mark,  with  a 
white  line. 

* Crystalana.  Upper  wings  yellow  brown,  with  dark 
fhades  ; there  is  a btoad  irregular  white  mark,  and  a tuft  in 
the  centre. 

* Udmaniana.  Wings  dark  grey,  with  an  angular- 
common  chefnut-brown  mark.  The  larva  is  rofy,  with 
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white  lateral  fpots,  and  black  head  and  collar  ; pupa  reddifli- 
brown., 

* SoLANDRANA.  Wings  pale,  fubfafciate  with  white, 
with  a dorfal  ferruginous  fpot. 

*PuriLLANA.  Wings  pale,  with  two  oblique  brown 
bands  ; the  angle  of  the  tail  is  marked  with  a blackifti  fpot, 
in  which  are  three  filvery  dots. 

* ZoEGANA.  Wings  yellow,  with  a brown  central  dot ; 
the  tip  is  brov/n,  and  marked  with  a yellow  ,fpot. 

* Hamana.  The  upper  wings  of  this  fpecies  are  yel- 
low, with  a reddiih-brown  dot,  and  hooked  mark  behind. 

* Obliquana.  Wings  cinereous,  with  oblique  fulvous 
bands  edged  with  white. 

* Brynnichana.  Wings  brown,  with  a common  brown 
rhombic  dorfal  fpot. 

* Pruniella.  Wings  purplifh-brown,  with  a white 
ftripe  down  the  middle,  in  which  is  a black  dot. 

* Arcuana.  Wings  pale  yellow,  with  three  curved 
bands,  and  a black  fpot  on  the  diflt,  in  which  are  three 
filvery  dots. 

* Lecheana.  Upper  wings  teibiceous  ; the  thorax  is 
filvery. 

* Avellaxa.  Upper  wings  teftaceous,  with  three  fhort 
brown  bands. 

* Hassiana.  The  upper  wings  of  the  infects  of  this 
fpecies  are  brown,  with  an  oblique  white  ilreak. 

* Interrogationana.  Wings  red-brown,  with  a white 
flexuous  line  and  dot,  refembling  a note  of  interrogation. 

* Modeieriana.  Upper  wings  yellowifh,  with  a mar- 
ginal brown  fpot  behind. 

* Schreberiana.  Upper  wings  grey,  with  a white  tri- 
angular marginal  fpot. 

* Helmiaxa.  Upper  wings  pale  yellow  ferruginous, 
with  a white  triangular  marginal  fpot. 

* Francileana.  Wings  pale  yellow,  with  two  chefnut 
brown  llreaks. 

* Gxomana.  Upper  wings  yellow,  with  an  oblique 
teftaceous  band,  and  ferruginous  marginal  fpot  behind. 

* Oporana.  Upper  wings  ferruginous,  fpotted  and  re- 
ticulate with  brown. 

* Ilicana.  Upper  wings  brown-aih,  with  brown  dots, 
and  a fmgle  black  one  in  the  middle. 

* Logiana.  The  upper  wings  are  grey,  with  irregular 
black  fpecks  ; the  lower  ones  whitidi. 

* Desfontaixaxa.  Wings  brown-cinereous,  with  an 
abbreviated  fulvous  fillet  in  the  middle,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a hairy  dot. 

* Profanana.  Wings  cinereous,  with  a brown  tufted 
dot  in  the  middle. 

* Squammana.  Upper  wings  green,  with  numerous 
raifed  dots. 

* Sticticana.  Wings  brownilh,  with  a common  white 
dorfal  fpot,  in  which  there  is  a black  dot. 

* Emargana.  Wings  falcate,  emargiaate  at  the  rib  ; it 
is  brown,  with  reticulate  dark  lines. 

* Caudana.  Wings  falcate,  emarginate,  the  ribs  grey, 
with  a fulvous  ftreak. 

* ScABRANA.  The  upper  wings  arc  cut  off  on  the  rib 
behind  ; they  are  rough  cinereous,  and  (lightly  barred  with 
brown.  Found  chiefly  in  the  oak. 

* Quercana.  The  upper  wings  are  rofy,  with  two  ful- 
phur  coftal  fpots. 

* OcEi.LANA.  Wings  cinereous,  with  a red  patch  in  the 
middle,  in  which  is  a whitifh  dot. 

* Forskabliana.  The  upper  wings  are  yellow,  and  re- 
ticulate with  ferruginous,  with  a brownifh  patch  in  the 
middle. 


^ Lceflixgiana.  The  upper  wings  are  yellow,  reticu- 
late with  teftaceous,  and  marked  with  a double  X. 

* Bergmaxniana.  Upper  wings  yellow,  varied  with 
orange,  and  four  filvery  bands,  the  third  bifid. 

*Yeatiana.  Upper  wings  grey,  with  a black  fpot, 
and  two  central  dots. 

* Alstroemiaxa.  Wings  whitifh  ; upper  pair  with  a 
lateral  rufty-brown  fpot  in  the  middle. 

* Nitidiana.  Wings  ihining  brown,  with  a broad 
filvery  band  in  the  middle,  in  which  is  a brown  ftreak. 

* NigEicana.  Wings  blackifti,  tfie  rib  dotted  with  yel- 
low, the  tip  with  a black  dot. 

* Pariaxa.  Wings  brown,  with  two  black  ftreaks,  and 
chefnut-brown  hind  margin. 

*CoNW'AYANA.  Wings  rufty  brown,  with  filveiy  dote, 
and  a yeUowiih  dorfal  fpot. 

■*Auraxa.  Wings  browm,  w'ith  tw'o  orange  fpots. 

* PoMAXA.  Wings  clouded,  with  red-gold  fpot  behind. 

* UxGUiCAXA.  Wings  cinereous,  fub-fafciate,  the  tip 
recurved  and  pointed,  the  outer  margin  behind  tranfverfely 
ftriate  vs'ith  white. 

* Cyxosbaxa.  Upper  wings  browni,  tipt  with  w'hite. 

* Spaumaxxiaxa.  Wings  flat,  pale,  w'ith  tw'o  black 
dots  on  the  difk. 

Tixea. 

* CoEOXELLA.  Wings  oblong,  cinereous,  wfith  two  black 
dots  before  a curved  undulate  obfolete  ftreak. 

* Paxxerelea.  Wings  oblong,  brown,  w'ith  a blackifli 
line  down  the  middle,  and  a few  dots  at  the  tip. 

* Pruxieeea.  Wings  purplifli-brown,  with  a white  line 
in  the  middle,  in  which  is  a blackifli  fpot. 

* Geeateeea.  Wings  brown-afh,  with  a white  fillet 
on  the  upper  pair. 

* Euoxymeeea.  Upper  wings  filvery-white,  with  fifty 
black  dots. 

♦Padeeea.  Upper  wings  lead-colour,  with  twenty 
black  dots. 

* Lamdeeea.  Upper  wings  yellow-brown,  with  a dark 
triangular  fpot,  terminated  by  a detached  fmall  dot. 

* Sequeeea.  Upper  wings  white,  with  a common 
finuate  flexuous  black  line  and  lateral  fpots. 

* Semiargexteeea.  Upper  wings  filvery,  with  gold 
bands,  crofling  each  other  in  the  middle. 

* Irroreeea.  Wings  yellow  ; upper  pair  with  three 
rows  of  black  dots  ; thorax  fulvous  before  and  behind. 

* Mesomeeea.  Upper  wings  pale,  with  a yellow  mar- 
gin and  two  brown  dots. 

* Gutteeea.  Wings  black,  with  numerous  white  dots 
on  the  upper  pair ; the  head  is  ferruginous. 

* PiNETEEEA.  Upper  wings  yellowifli-brown,  with  two 
clear  white  fpots,  feparated  by  a blackifti  band. 

* Prateeea.  The  upper  wings  are  cinereous,  with  a 
clear  white  line  branched  behind,  the  tip  with  oblique  ftriae. 

* Pascueee.  Wings  cinereous,  with  a clear  white  line, 
hind  margin  dotted  with  black. 

* CuLMEEEA.  Wings  ciiiereous,  with  a fingle  abbre- 
viated clear  white  line. 

* Argexteeia.  Wings  and  body  filvery  ; the  antennae 
are  annulate  and  brown. 

* Carxeeea.  The  upper  wings  are  of  a rofe  colour, 
with  yellowifh  anterior  and  pofterior  margins. 

* Grameeea.  Wings  cinereous,  with  two  angular 
brown  ftreaks,  and  a marginal  filvery  one. 

* Saeiceeea.  Wings  blueifh-grey,  white  in  the  middle, 
with  black  dots  on  the  hind  margin  ; the  thorax  is  crefted. 

* PUSIELEA. 
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* PusiELLA.  Wings  blueiih-grey,  with  a black  dot, 
fillet  in  the  middle,  and  contiguous  rhombic  dots. 

* Foenella.  Wings  brown,  with  clear  wiiite  fpots,  the 
anterior  one  falcate,  the  pollerior  kidney-fhaped. 

* CKATiEGEELA.  Upper  wings  whitilh,  with  two  black- 
ifh  bands,  and  a third  which  is  terminal. 

* Tapezei-la.  Wings  black,  white  behind ; head  fnowy. 
A variety  has  its  wings  and  head  brown.  This  infedf  is 
found  in  Ikins,  where  it  gnaws  cylindrical  cavities  and  fe- 
cretes  itfelf. 

* Vestianella.  Wings  cinereous,  with  a white  rib; 
the  tips  are  afcending  and  feathered.  This  attaches  itfelf 
to  clothes  and  woollen  furniture,  to  which  it  is  very  deltruc- 
tive. 

-*  Sarcitella.  The  wings  of  this  are  cinereous  ; the 
thorax  has  a white  dot  on  each  fide.  Found  in  llvins,  clotlies, 
and  woollen  furniture. 

* Stigmateela.  Wings  nearly  linear,  ferruginous,  with 
a white  coital  fpot. 

* Melloneei-A.  Wings  grey,  the  hind  part  purplilh, 
with  a white  llreak  ; the  fcutel  is  black,  tipt  with  white. 

*Curtisella.  Upper  wings  and  thorax  white,  fpotted 
and  fpeckled  with  brown  ; the  lower  wings  and  body  are 
pale  brown. 

* Macueeeea.  This  is  fnowy  ; the  wings  with  a large 
marginal  fpot  and  tip. 

* Akbuteeea.  Wings  rufous,  with  lilvery  llreaks,  the 
middle  ones  bifid.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  Arbutus. 

* Marginella.  Upper  wings  rufous,  with  broad  white 
margins. 

* Tesseeea.  Wings  black,  with  two  very  remote  tef- 
fellate  bands. 

* Ceementelea.  Upper  wings  fnowy,  with  a black 
line  at  the  bafe,  band  in  the  middle  and  dot  at  the  tip. 

* Bicosteeea.  Wings  cinereous,  with  a brown  fillet  ; 
feelers  projedfing  ; antennae  hairy. 

* Parextiieseeea.  Upper  wings  teltaceous,  with  a lon- 
gitudinal white  line. 

* Radiatelea.  Upper  wings  yellow,  with  dark  purple 
ftripes,  and  white  one  nearer  the  thinner  margin. 

* Eeongella.  Wings  linear,  teltaceous  ; the  antennae 
are  moderate. 

* CiNCTELEA.  Wings  black  ; the  upper  pair  with  a lil- 
very  llreak. 

* Leucatella.  Wings  blackilh,  with  two  white  bands  ; 
the  pollerior  one  fainter  ; head  white. 

* Strobieella.  Wings  waved  with  brown  and  fil- 
very  ; lower  ones  brown,  edged  with  white. 

* Dodecelea.  Grey,  dotted  with  black  ; wings  with 
pale  bands,  and  three  pair  of  brown  dots. 

* Viridella.  Wings  greenilh,  with  white  dots,  and 
two  interrupted  chefnut  bands. 

* CoMBRELLA.  Wings  brown,  thickly  fpeckled  with 
whitilh. 

* Fuscella.  Wings  grey-brown,  with  two  black  dor- 
fal  dots. 

* CiNERELEA.  Wings  grey-brown,  glolfy,  immaculate. 

* Trigonelea.  Wings  brown,  with  a common  white 
dorfal  double  triangular  fpot. 

* Rhomboidella.  Wings  brown,  with  a black  rhombic 
fpot. 

* Capiteeea.  Wings  brown,  with  three  yellowilh  fpots  ; 
the  head  is  ferruginous. 

* CoMPOSiTELLA.  Wings  brown,  with  a common  Ill- 
very  dorfal  fpot,  compofed  of  four  llreaks. 

Minutella.  Wings  black,  with  two  ferruginous 
fpots,  nearly  oppofite. 


* Petivereeea.  Wings  greyifh,' with  a yellow  dorfal 
patch  and  three  black  dots  at  the  tip. 

* Listereeea.  Wings  gre) -brown,  with  black  dots  at 
the  tip  ; the  antennce  are  moderate,  annulate. 

* Alcelea.  Snowy  ; upper  wings  fpotted  with  black. 

* Moufeetelea.  Wings  pointed,  livid,  with  oblong 
brown  fpecks  ; antenna;  Ihort,  annulate  with  white. 

*Aebineela.  Wings  brown,  with  a llngle  gold  curve 
turned  upwards.  It  is  found  among  the  flirubs  of  Europe. 

* Sepeela.  Wings  gold,  with  two  filvery  llreaks.  It 
inhabits  Eimland. 
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* Merianelea.  Wings  black,  with  three  tranfverfe, 
divaricate,  filvery  bands. 

* Lyoketella.  Wings  yellow,  with  four  filvery  bands  ; 
the  third  bifid  above. 

* Boxxeteeea.  Wings  white,  with  two  filvery  bands, 
and  waved  behind.  This  is  found  in  gardens,  and  among 
hedges. 

* ScHAiFFERELLA.  Wings  Orange,  with  filvery  dots  and 
band  in  the  middle  ; the  tip  is  fringed  witli  black. 

* ScopoLEELA.  Wings  black,  with  fcattered  white 
dots  ; the  antennje  are  annulate  with  white. 

* Geeichelea.  Wings  flat,  black,  with  a filvery  band 
in  the  middle,  and  two  oppofite  fpots  at  the  tip. 

* Riiedielea.  Wings  black,  the  tip  fulvous,  with  in- 
terrupted lilver  llreaks. 

* Roeseeea.  Wings  black-gilt,  with  nine  filvery  con- 
vex fub-marginal  dots. 

*Leuvvenhoekalea.  Wings  gilt,  with  a filvery  llreak 
at  the  bafe,  and  four  oppofite  dots. 

* Myelerella.  Wings  gilt,  with  two  lilvery  llreaks  at 
the  bale,  and  three  lines  near  the  tip. 

* Linneeela.  Wings  brown-gilt,  with  four  raifed  lil- 
very dots. 

* Rayeeea.  Wings  gilt,  with  feven  lilvery  fpots,  the 
fecond  and  third  united. 

* Schreberelea.  Wings  gilt,  with  two  filvery  bands 
at  the  bafe,  and  two  fpots  at  the  tip. 

* Harreseela.  Wings  iilvery-gilt,  the  tip  obtufe, 
parched,  and  fub-ocellate. 

* Cramkrelea.  Wings  lilvery,  with  oblique  marginal 
brown  lines,  and  a black  dot  at  the  tip. 

* Blancardella.  Wings  gilt,  with  a filvery  line  at  the 
tip,  and  feven  marginal  ipots. 

* Lichenella.  Apterous,  fmooth,  black.  Found  on 
various  lichens. 

Alucita. 

* Marginella.  Upper  wings  pale  brown,  with  fnowy 
margins. 

* Granelea.  Wings  varied  with  white  and  black  ; the 
head  is  fnowy.  This  is  found  in  corn  lofts,  where  it  de- 
vours the  grain,  and  caufes  it  to  cling  together  ; in  winter 
it  crawls  up  the  walls. 

* Niveela.  Wings  fnowy,  with  a black  band  between 
two  marginal  fpots  ; tlie  head  is  white. 

* Asperelea.  Upper  wings  emarginate  at  the  tip, 
whitilh,  with  two  common  blackilh  fpots. 

* Costella.  Snowy  ; wings  reddilh-gold,  with  a white 
collal  fpot  at  the  bafe,  dotted  with  brown. 

* ScABREELA.  Wiiigs  grey-brown,  with  black  raifed 
dots. 

* Aristella.  Whitifli ; wings  with  a filvery  line. 

* SwAMMERDAMiMELLA.  Wings  pale,  immaculate  ; the 
antennae  are  very  long. 

* Roberteela.  Wings  brown,  angle  of  the  tail  white  ; 
antennae  very  long. 

* Frischelea. 
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*Frischella.  Wings  brown-gold ; the  antennse  arc 
moderately  long,  and  tipt  with  white. 

* Calthella.  Black  ; upper  wings  gold,  the  head  is 
ferruginous. 

* DegeerelI/A.  Wings  black-gold,  ftriate  with  yellow 
in  the  middle  a yellow  band  ; the  lower  wings  are  brown  ; 
the  antennae  are  very  long.  The  yellow  lines  on  the  upper 
wings  are  fometimes  wanting. 

* PoDELLA.  Wings  black-gold,  ftriate  with  yellow  ; 
in  the  middle  there  is  a pale  band ; the  lower  ones  are  pur- 
ple, and  the  antennae  are  very  long. 

* SuLZELLA.  Wings  black-gold,  with  a gold  band;  the 
antennae  are  very  long.  This  is  thought  to  be  a variety  of 
the  laft. 

* Reaumerella.  Wings  black,  bronzed  outwardly  ; 
the  antennas  are  very  long. 

* Fasciella.  Wings  gilt,  with  a brown  band  ; the  an- 
tennae are  tipt  with  white. 

* Sulphurella.  Upper  wings  gilt,  with  two  oppofite 
fulphur  fpots  ; the  lower  ones  are  yellow. 

* Oppositella.  Wings  brown,  with  two  yellow  oppo- 
ftte  fpots  ; the  lower  ones  are  brown. 

Pterophorus. 

* Monodactyla.  Wings  expanded,  linear,  undivided. 

* Didaotyea.  Wings  cleft,  red-brown,  with  white 
ftreaks  ; the  upper  pair  bifid. 

* Tesseradactyla.  Wings  expanded,  cleft,  clouded 
with  cinereous  ; the  lower  ones  are  clouded  with  brown. 

* Pterodactyla.  Wings  extended,  cleft,  teftaceous, 
with  a brown  dot. 

* Pentadactyla.  Body  and  wings  fnowy  ; upper 
pair  bifid,  lower  ones  three-parted.  The  larva  of  this  fpe- 
cies  is  fixteen-footed,  hairy,  green,  with  black  dots,  and  a 
white  dorfal  line  ; the  pupa  is  hairy,  green,  dotted  with 
black.  It  appears  in  Auguft  : its  larva  feeds  on  nettles. 

* Hexadactyla.  Wings  cleft,  cinereous,  fpotted  with 
brown  ; all  of  them  are  fix-parted.  This  fpecies  is  found 
on  the  Lonicera  xylofteum,  or  Honey-fuckle  ; it  as  a very 
elegant  and  beautiful  infeft,  and  often  flies  into  the  houfe  in 
the  evening  : it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. It  has  been  frequently  called,  by  Englifh  col- 
leftors,  the  tw'enty-plumed  moth  ; this,  however,  is  an 
improper  name,  the  plumes  being,  in  reality,  twenty-four. 

PH  ALAI  A,  a word  invented  by  Bafil  Valentine,  and 
ufed  as  the  name  of  a panacea,  or  univerfal  medicine  ; but 
Rolfink  has  fince  ufed  it  to  exprefs  a tinefture  of  jalap. 

PHALAINA,  of  Ariftotle,  a fpecies  of  Ba- 

lana.  See  Mysticetus. 

PHALANGER.  See  Didelphis  Orkntalis. 

PHALANGIUM,  in  Botany,  a name 

adopted,  by  the  earlier  botanifts  among  the  moderns,  from 
Diofeorides.  Their  example  w^s  followed  by  Tournefort, 
Haller,  and  others  ; but  Linnaeus  always  objefted  to  this 
name,  as  properly  belonging  to  an  infefi,  to  which  it  had 
been  appropriated  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  and  for 
which  therefore  he  retained  it  in  the  Zoological  part  of  his 
fyftem,  preferring  Antherkum,  another  ancient  denomina- 
tion, for  the  genus  of  plants  in  queftion.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, Jullieu  and  other  French  botanifts,  fome  of  whom 
nev^'r  heartily  afiented  to  the  above  decifion  of  Linnaeus, 
having  divided  his  genus  Anthericum,  have  reftored  Pha- 
langium.  Whether  the  genus  to  which  they  have  applied  it, 
charafterifed  by  its  fmooth  filaments,  be  a good  one,  is 
a matter  of  opinion.  It  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Ker  in  Curtis’s 
Magazine,  but  not  by  the  late  Mr.  Dryander  in  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  nor  by  Willdenow.  We  are  inebned  to  admit  it,  but 


certainly  not  under  the  above  appellation,  wrhich  is  equally 
contrary  to  good  fenfe  and  to  every  fyftematic  rule.  Pha^ 
langites  prefeuts  itfelf  as  a lynonym  to  the  fame  plant  in 
Diofeorides,  and  i unexceptionable.  The  flowers  of  this 
genus  are  obfervi  d by  Juffieu  to  be  white  or  purplifli ; thofe 
oi  his  Antherkum  yellow.  Antherkum  gracum,  ferotinum, 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  793»  Lkiago,  L'tliajlrum,  &c.,  are  examples 
of  the  former;  A.  frulefcens.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  8 1 6,  abides, 
t.  1317,  afphodeloldes,  and  feveral  others,  of  the  latter,  in 
which  Narthecium  of  FI.  Brit,  is,  by  fome  botanifts,  alfo 
retained.  Sec  Anthericum  and  Nartheciut-i. 

Phalangium,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  infefts  of  the 
order  Aptera ; the  generic  charafter  is,  mouth  with  horny 
mandibles,  the  fecond  joint  with  a very  (harp  moveable  che- 
liferous  tooth  ; feelers  filiform  ; no  antennas ; two  eyes  on 
the  crown,  and  two  at  the  Tides  ; eight  legs,  the  abdomen 
is  generally  rounded.  There  are  nineteen  fpecies,  divided 
into  two  feftions,  which  are  fubdivided.  Of  ail  the  infefts 
of  this  order,  few  are  more  repulfive  than  thofe  of  the  Pha- 
langium genus.  Some  of  them  are  armed  with  weapons  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  fpider  genus,  but  operating  with  much 
malignity.  They  differ  very  much  in  fize,  fome  being  very 
minute,  while  others  are  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  larger 
kind  of  fpiders. 

A.  , Mouth  avith  a conk  tubular  fucker, 
a.  Four  feelers,  the  upper  ones  chelate. 

Species. 

* Gro.s.sipe.s.  Body  minute,  cylindrical  glabrous  ; 
ftioulders  tuberculate  ; legs  very  long.  It  inhabits  Eu- 
ropean feas.  The  body  is  of  a dirty  red,  very  mfnute  and 
flow  ; it  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  fhells  of  mufcles,  and 
deftroys  the  fifli. 

Hirtum.  Body  filiform'  and  hairy.  It  inhabits  the 
Norway  ocean,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  laft. 

Spinipe-s.  Body  cylindrical,  flender  ; legs  very  long  and 
fpinous.  This  alfo  is  found  in  the  feas  of  Norway, 

b.  Two  feelers. 

* Balzenarum.  Two  feelers  ; body  ovate,  red  on  the 
back.  It  inhabits  European  feas.  Found  under  ftones. 
The  fucker  projefts  ftraight,  is  obtufe  at  the  bp,  with  a 
round  perforation  ; the  feelers  as  long  as  the  fucker,  and 
placed  at  its  bafe  ; the  legs  are  pointed. 

B.  Mouth  without  fucker, 
a.  Feelers  prvjeBing,  incurved. 

Bicolor.  Body  roundifli  and  black  above  ; legs  very 
long,  with  teftaceous  joints  and  tips.  It  is  a large  infeft, 
and  is  found  in  Switzerland. 

Morio.  Abdomen  ovate,  black  beneath,  and  bafe  of 
the  legs  pale.  It  inhabits  Norway,  about  rocks  ; larger 
than  the  Opilio,  which  comes  next. 

* Opilio.  Abdomen  ovate,  grey,  beneath  whitifh.  It 
inhabits  Europe  and  America,  and  wanders  about  by  night. 
This  is  the  moft  common  infeft  of  the  genus,  and  during 
autumn  it  may  be  obferved  in  gardens,  about  walls,  &c.  ; it 
is  remarkable  for  its  plump,  but  at  the  fame  time  flattifli  or- 
bicular body,  and  its  extremely  long  and  flender  legs, 
which  are  generally  fo  carried  that  the  body  appears  fuf- 
pended  or  elevated  to  a confiderable  height  above  the  fur- 
face  on  which  the  animal  refts  ; the  eyes  are  fituated  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  refemble  two  very  minute  glafly  glo- 
bules ; the  colour  of  the  whole  animal  is  a pale  greyifh- 
brown.  This  fpecies  preys  on  the  fmaller  kind  of  infers. 

* Cornu-!' 
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* CoRNUTBM.  Abdomen  deprefTed  ; mandible  conic, 
afcending ; feelers  refembling  eggs.  It  is  found  in  this 
country  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  like  the  lad,  to  which 
it  bears  a refemblance. 

Bilineatum.  Pale,  with  two  black  dotted  dorfal  lines. 
This  and  the  next  are  found  among  the  rocks  of  Norway. 

Diadema.  Thorax  with  an  elevated  fpinous  tubercle  on 
the  back.  This  tubercle  is  furniflied  with  a large  eye  on 
each  fide. 

Carixatum.  Brown  ; abdomen  depreffed,  carinate  ; 
the  fore  legs  are  one-toothed  before  the  tip.  It  is  found 
chiefly  at  Drefden,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  Opilio. 

* Duo-maculatum.  Abdomen  black,  with  two  white 
fpots.  This  is  an  Englifh  infeft,  and  is  defcribed  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Donovan.  The  body  is  very  fmall,  ovate, 
and  black,  with  two  white  fpots  ; abdomen  is  furrounded 
with  a very  fine  fub-marginal  white  line  ; the  legs  are  long 
and  black. 

Aranoides.  The  claws  are  toothed  and  villous  ; the 
body  oblong.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
fouthern  parts  of  Riiffia.  Its  bite  is  faid  to  be  extremely 
poifonous,  occafioning  livid  tumours,  and  fometimes  death 
itfelf.  The  body  of  this  infeA  is  foft,  livid,  woohy,  with 
inflated  claws. 

* Cancroides.  Abdomen  obovate,  deprefled,  ferru- 
ginous ; the  claws  are  oblong  and  hairy.  A variety  has 
ovate  claws.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Europe,  befides 
this  country,  in  cellars  and  damp  places,  and  is  the  little 
infeft  which  gets  into  our  legs  and  under  the  Ikin,  caufing 
a very  painful  itching. 

AfAROiDES.  Abdomen  cylindrical,  yellowifh  ; claws 
ovate  and  fmooth.  It  inhabits  America.  Is  twice  as  large 
as  the  former,  and  its  bite  is  reported  to  be  extremely  pain- 
ful and  dangerous. 


1.  Feelers  thick,  fpinous,  and furnijhed  with  a daw  at  the  tip, 

* Hirsutum.  Feelers  ferrate  ; body  fub-oval,  with  ten 
angles.  It  is  found  in  this  country. 

Reniform.  Feelers  ferrate  ; fore-legs  very  long  and 
filiform  ; thorax  kidney-fliaped.  It  inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica, and  its  iflands.  It  is  one  of  the  largefl;  of  the  genus, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a very  large  fpider. 

Caudatum.  The  feelers  ot  the  infefts  of  this  fpecies 
are  branched  ; the  tail  ends  in  a bridle.  The  claws  are 
large,  and  toothed  on  the  infide  towards  the  tips.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Lunatum.  Feelers  very  long,  and  fpinous  at  the  tip  ; 
thorax  kidney-lhaped.  It  inhabits  America.  The  feelers 
are  four  times  as  long  as  the  body,  they  are  fmooth,  except 
at  the  tip,  which  is  very  fpinous. 

PiiALANGiuM  ylpidiim,  the  ylpuUan  phalangium,  a name 
given  by  authors  to  that  large  and  poifonous  fpecies  of 
fpider,  called  by  the  vulgar  the  tarantula,  from  the  name 
of  a city  of  Calabria,  Tarantum  ; near  which  it  is  very 
common. 

PPIALANGOSIS,  from  py.\aYc,  a row  of  foldiers, 
in  Surgery,  a difeafe,  in  which  the  row  of  hairs,  compofing 
the  eye-laflies,  turn  inward,  and  irritate  the  eye.  See 
Trichiasis. 

PHAI.ANX,  in  Anatomy,  a name  applied  to  the  bones  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  nume- 
rical terms,j  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  reckoning  from  the  me- 
tacarpus and  metatarfus.  The  two  rows  of  carpal  bones 
are  alfo  called  phalanges  ; the  firft  or  radial,  the  fecond  or 
metacarpal. 

Phalanx,  in  Antiquity,  a huge,  fquare  com- 

pact battalion,  formed  of  infantry,  fet  dole  to  one  another, 


with  their  fhields  joined,  and  pikes  turned  crofs-ways  ; 
infomuch  that  it  was  almoft  impollible.to  break  them. 

It  confifted  of  eight  thoufand  men  : Livy  fays,  that  this 
fort  of  battalion  was  invented  by  the  Macedonians,  and  that 
it  was  pecuhar  to  them  ; whence,  among  writers,  it  is  fome- 
times called  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 

St.  Evremont  obferves,  that  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
had  the  advantage  in  valour  and  ftrength  over  the  Roman 
legion. 

Phalanx,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a term  ufed  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  and  fame  other  writers  of  foflils,  to  exprefs 
an  arrangement  of  the  columns  of  that  fort  of  foflil  coral- 
loid  body  found  frequently  in  Wales,  and  called  lithof  ration. 

In  the  great  variety  of  fpecimens  which  are  found  of  this, 
fome  have  the  whole  phalanx  of  columns  cracked  through, 
and  others  only  a few  of  the  external  ones  ; but  thefe  cracks 
never  remain  empty,  but  are  found  filled  up  wth  a white 
fpar,  as  the  fmaller  cracks  of  Hone  ufually  are.  This  is  not 
wonderful,  as  there  is  much  fpar  in  the  compofition  of  this 
fofiil ; and  it  is  eafily  walked  out  of  the  general  mafs  to  fill 
up  thefe  cracks,  and  is  then  always  found  pure,  and  there- 
fore of  its  natural  colour,  white.  The  lithoftrotion,  or  ge- 
neral congeries  of  thefe  phalanges  of  columns,  is  commonly 
found  immerfed  in  a grey  ftone,  and  found  on  the  tops  of 
the  rocky  clifls  about  Milford  in  Wales.  It  is  ufually  eredt, 
though  fomewhat  inclining  in  fome  fpecimens,  but  never  lies 
horizontal.  It  feems  to  have  been  all  white  at  firft,  but  to 
have  been  fince  gradually  tindlured  with  the  matter  of  the 
ftone  in  which  it  lies.  The  Angle  columns  which  form  each 
phalanx  are  ufually  round  or  cylindric,  though  fometimes 
flattened  and  bent ; fome  of  them  are  alfo  naturally  of  an 
angular  figure  ; thefe,  however,  are  not  regular  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  angles,  fome  confifting  of  three  fides,  fome  of 
five,  and  fome  of  feven  ; fome  are  hexangular  alfo,  but 
thefe  are  fcarce.  They  are  from  five  or  fix  to  fixteen  inches 
in  length  ; and  the  largeft  are  near  half  an  inch  over,  the 
leaft  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  ; the  greater  number  are 
very  equal  to  one  another  in  fize  ; but  the  fides  of  the 
columns  being  unequal,  the  fame  column  meafures  of  a dif- 
ferent thicknefs  when  meafured  different  ways  ; the  pha- 
langes or  congeries  of  thefe  are  fometimes  of  a foot  or  more 
in  diameter. 

The  columns  are  often  burft,  as  if  they  had  been  affefted 
by  external  injuries;  and  it  is  evident,  that  they  were  not 
formed  before  feveral  other  of  the  extraneous  foflils  ; for 
there  are  found  fometimes  fhells  of  fea-fifties  and  entrochi 
immerfed  and  bedded  in  the  bodies  of  the  columns.  It  ap- 
pears plainly  from  hence,  that  when  thefe  bodies  were 
waffled  out  of  the  fea,  and  tofled  about  in  the  waters  which 
then  covered  the  tops  of  thefe  cliff's,  this  elegant  foflil,  to- 
gether with  the  ftony  bed  in  which  it  is  contained,  were  fo 
foft,  that  thefe  other  bodies  found  entrance  into  their  very 
fubftance,  and  they  were  formed,  as  it  were,  upon  them. 
This  foflil  takes  an  elegant  polifh,  and  makes  in  that  ftatc  a 
very  beautiful  appearance,  being  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
common  white  marble,  and  carrying  the  elegant  ftrufture 
vifible  in  the  fmalleft  lineaments.  Woodward’s  Coll,  of 
Foil.  p.  1 1. 

PHALARIS,  in  Biography,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  in  ■ 
Sicily,  who  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  the  cruelties  which 
he  committed,  but  of  whofe  perfonal  hiftory  very  little  is 
knov.m.  Fie  is  thought  to  have  been  born  in  Crete,  and  to 
have  been  banilhed  from  tiiat  iftaad  on  account  of  his  politi- 
cal intrigues.  He  went  to  Sicily,  and  by  his  abilities  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  fevereignty  of  fWrigentum  about  the 
year  B.  C.  571.  He  found  it  neceffary  to  maintain  by 
harfhnefs  and  feverity,  the  place  to  which  he  had  rifen  by 
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force  or  fraud,  and  he  became  one  of  the  moft  detefted  of 
tyrants.  The  moft  marked  inftance  of  his  cruelty  is  his 
punifliment  by  the  brazen  bull.  (See  Agkigentum,  and 
Bull  of  Phalans. ) There  is  extant  a feries  of  letters  under 
the  names  of  Phalaris  and  Abaris,  the  genuinenefs  of  which 
has  been  the  fubjedt  of  much  controverfy,  efpecially  between 
the  honourable  Charles  Boyle  and  tlie  celebrated  Dr.  Bent- 
Icy.  Boyle,  who  gave  an  edition  of  thofe  epiftles  with  a new 
Latin  verlion,  in  1695,  made  a reflection  upon  the  conduCt 
ol  Bentley  in  his  preface,  which  induced  the  critic  to  un- 
dertake to  prove  that  the  letters  were  fpurious,  and  confe- 
quently'  the  labour  bellowed  upon  them  ufelefs.  He  car- 
ried his  point,  and  the  fpurioufnefs  of  the  epiftles  of  Pha- 
lans is  now  generally  admitted  : hence  the  circumftances  of 
his  life  deduced  from  them  lofe  their  authority.  An  hiftory 
of  Phalaris  was  publiflied  in  1726,  by  a Frenchman,  entitled 
“ L’Utilite  du  Pouvoir  Monarchique,”  &c.  which  is  a 
mere  romance.  Perhaps  the  lateft  edition  of  the  Epiftles 
IS  that  of  Valkenaer,  Groningen,  qto.  1777.  Univerfal  Hill. 
Moreri. 

PtiALAius,  in  Botany,  fuppofed  to  be  the  of 

Diofcorides,  with  whofe  defcription  the  firft  or  principal 
Ipecies  tallies  tolerably  well,  and  anfwers  Hill  better  to  the 
idea  of  the  name,  in  the  neat  Ihining  afpeCl  of  its  glumes 
and  feeds. — Linn.  Gen.  32.  Schreb.  45.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  1.  326.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCl.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  62. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  i.  36.  Ait.  Hort.  Kcw.  v.  i. 
137.  Juli.  29.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  42.  Gxrtn.  t.  80. 
Schrad.  Germ.  v.  i.  177. — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Di- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramma. 

Gen.  Ch.  reformed.  Cal.  Glume  fingle-flowered,  of  two 
comprelfed,  nearly  equal,  keeled,  acute  valves,  their  llraight 
parallel  margins  brought  clofe  together.  Cor.  but  half  the 
fize  of  the  calyx,  and  concealed  within  it,  double  ; the 
outermoft  fmallell,  of  one  or  two  lanceolate,  acute,  keeled, 
nearly  equal,  more  or  lels  downy  valves,  clofely  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  iimermoft,  which  confills  of  two  larger, 
oblong,  concave,  acute  valves,  finally  permanent  and  car- 
tilaginous, invefting  the  feed,  the  inner  one  fmallell.  Nec- 
tary of  two  lanceolate,  pointed,  pellucid  leaves,  tumid  at 
the  bafe.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  capillary ; anthers  ob- 
long, forked  at  each  end.  Pift.  Germen  ovate  ; ftyles  two, 
capillary,  combined  at  the  bafe  ; ftigmas  villous.  Peru. 
none,  except  the  permanent  hardened  inner  corolla,  which 
does  not  feparate.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
fmooth. 

Eli.  Ch.  Calyx  fingle-flowered,  of  two,  nearly  equal, 
keeled  valves,  enclofing  the  double  corolla.  iSeed  coated 
with  the  hardened  inner  corolla. 

Manv  changes,  and  fome  miilakes,  have  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  Ipecies  of  this  elegant  genus  of  gralfes,  fo  that 
it  is  neceflarv  to  exhibit  the  whole  in  detail. 

I.  Ph.  ca.narienjis.  Common  Canary-grafs.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  70.  Wil’d,  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1310. 
Knapp,  t.  3.  Mart.  Hull.  t.  17.  Schreb.  Gram.  t.  10, 
f.  2.  I^eers  t.  7.  f . 3 , Sm,  FI.  Grjec.  Sibth.  v.  i.  40. 

t,  55.  Phalaris  ; Ger.  Em.  86.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2. 
270.) — Panicle  ovate,  fpike-lhaped.  Valves  of  the  calyx 
boat-iike.  Outer  corolla  of  two  valves  ; inner  one  villous. 
Root  fibrous. — Native  of  cultivated  fields  in  the  feuth  of 
Europe  ; naturalized  occafionally  in  England,  flowering,  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  generally  occurring  about  dunghills. 
It  is  fown  as  a crop,  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Kent,  accord- 
ing to  profeflor  Martyn,  being  much  ufed  as  the  food  of 
finging  birds  in  cages.  The  root  is  annual,  of  feveral 
branched  fibres.  Stems  feveral,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
high,  bent  at  the  lower  joints,  but  otherwife  eredl,  round. 


leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  fpreading,  lanceolate,  taper-pointed, 
rather  glaucous,  roiighifli  beneath  ; their  fheaths  long,  ftri- 
ated,  inflated  upwards,  efpecially  the  oppermoft.  Stipula 
blunt,  moftly  torn.  Spikes  terminal,  folitary,  an  inch  or 
two  long,  thick,  very  handfome  ; the  valves  of  the  calyx, 
the  only  ones  that  are  vifible,  being  prettily  ftriped  with 
green  and  wliite  ; they  are  ufually  fmooth,  fometimes  a 
little  downy,  the  white  dilated  keel  of  each  often  furniftied 
with  a notch  near  the  fummit.  The  outer  corolla  is  of  two 
equal  lanceolate  fmooth  valves,  clapped  clofe  to  the  keels 
of  the  valves  of  the  inner,  which  are  downy  and  unequal. 
Anthers  yellow,  prominent.  Linnxus  and  Schreber  reckon 
the  outer  corolla  an  inner  calyx,  perhaps  not  incorreftly. 

2.  Ph.  nodofa.  Knotty  Canary-grafs.  l.,inn.  Syft.  Veg. 
ed.  14.  104.  Willd.  n.  5.  Sm.  FI.  Grsc.  Sibth.  v.  i.  41. 
t.  56.  (Ph.  tuberofa ; Linn.  Mant.  557.  Ph.  bulbofa ; 
Cavaji.  Ic.  V.  1.  46.  t.  64.  Ph.  bulbofa,  albo  femine ; 
Scheuch,  Agr.  53.  t.  2.  f.  3 F.) — Panicle  lanceolate,  fpike- 
fliaped.  Valves  of  the  calyx  boat -like.  Outer  corolla  of 
one  valve.  Stems  bulbous  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe.  Baruadez  found  it  in  Spain  ; Sibthorp  about 
the  borders  of  fields  in  the  Archipelago.  The  root  is  pe- 
rennial, of  many  downy  fibres.  Stems  numerous,  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  high,  afeending,  leafy  ; decumbent  at  the 
bafe,  where  two  or  three  of  the  lower  Joints  are  tumid  and 
ovate,  alfuming  a bulbous  afpedl,  which  Ihews  that  the 
plant  is  accommodated  to  a foil  whofe  moifture  varies  much. 
1. caves  fpreading,  grafs-green,  linear,  longer  and  narrower 
than  in  the  preceding,  with  clofe  fjeaths,  and  lon^fipulas. 
The  fpike  is  alfo  much  narrower  and  rather  longer.  Keel  of 
the  calyx  entire,  roughiflr.  Outer  corolla  of  only  one  lan- 
ceolate villous  valve.  Linnxus  cultivated  this  fpecies  at 
Upfal,  and  from  a more  accurate  obfervation  of  its  root, 
was  led  to  change  the  name  he  had  given  it  in  the  Mantiffa, 
to  nodofa.  It  has  been  much  niifunderllood,  and  is  a 
ftrangcr  to  our  gardens. 

3.  Ph.  aquatica.  Water  Canary-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
79.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Grxe.  Sibth.  v.  i. 
42.  t.  57.  Schrad.  Germ.  v.  i.  179.  Hoft.  Gram.  Auftr. 
v.  2.  29.  t.  39.  (Pin  minor;  Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  3.  8.  Ehrh. 
Exficc.  61;  Gramen  typhinum  phalaroides  majus  bulbofum 
aquaticum  ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  700.  f.  1.) — Panicle  cylindrical, 
fpike-fhaped.  Valves  of  the  calyx  boat -like,  fomewhat 
crenate.  Outer  corolla  of  one  valve.  Root  knotty,  creep- 
ing.— Native  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Tiber,  according  to  Lin- 
nxus.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  watery  fituations  in  Afia 
hlinor.  The  root  is  branched,  knotty  and  jointed,  creeping, 
with  numerous  downy  fibres.  All  authors,  even  the  accu  - 
rate Schrader,  aflert  it  to  be  annual,  which  nobody  could 
fuppofe  from  its  appearance.  ' Stems  ereft,  ftraight,  fmooth 
and  rather  glaucous,  in  our  fpecimens  four  or  five  feet  high ; 
Schrader  fays  a foot  and  a half.  Leaves  very  long  and  I'ather 
narrow,  rough  on  both  lides  ; the  fheaths  long  and  tight. 
Panicle  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  cylindrical,  bluntifli, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Keel  of  the  calyx  thin, 
with  feveral  fmall  fliallow  irregular  notches.  Outer  corolla 
of  one  minute,  lanceolate,  clofe-prefled,  villous  glume  ; 
both  valves  of  the  inner  more  or  lefs  filky.  Tlus  fpecies  has 
long  been  cultivated  at  Paris,  as  appears  by  the  Linnxau 
herbai'ium,  and  was  fent  to  Kew  by  M.  Thouin  in  1778. 
Ehrhart’s  fpecimen  agrees  exadlly  with  our’s,  except  in 
being  lefs  luxuriant.  We  fee  no  reafon  for  rejedling  Barre. 
lier’s  fynonym. 

4.  Ph.  carulefcens.  Blueifli  Canary-grafs.  Desfont.  At- 
lant.  V.  I.  56.  (Gramen  phalaroides  hirfutum,  fpica  Ion. 
gillima  ; Buxb.  Cent.  4.  30.  t.  53.) — Panicle  cylindrical, 
fpike-fhaped,  rather  lax.  Valves  of  the  calyx  boat-like, 
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tapering,  pointed.  Corolla  acute. — Gathered  by  Buxbaum, 
in  meadows  about  the  Bofphorus,  in  May  ; by  Desfontaines 
in  fields  at  Algiers.  This  is  compared  by  the  latter  to  Ph. 
bulbofa,  by  which  there  is  good  reafon  to  luppofe  he  meant 
the  grafs  lo  called  by  Linnaeus  ; fee  Piileum Bux- 
baum  took  his  plant  for  that  of  Barrelicr,  cited  under  our 
laft  fpecies,  and  therefore  found  fault  with  that  figure  ; but 
he  wasmiftaken,  as  was  Linnaeus  no  lefsin  citing  him  under 
aquatica,  from  which  the  plant  of  Buxbaiim  and  Desfontaines 
feems  to  differ  in  having  fmooth  leaves,  and  a more  lax  pa- 
nicle; but  efpecially  in  the  calyx,  which  is  blueifii,  with 
taper-pointed  valves.  We  do  not  underftand  why  Buxbaum 
terms  his  “ a hairy  grafs.”  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen, 
and  as 'Desfontaines  does  not  advert  to  the  double  corolla, 
even  in  Ph.  catiarienjis,  it  is  impollible  to  afcertain  from  him 
whether  the  prefent  plant  has  one  or  two  valves  in  the  outer 
corolla.  His  expreffion  of  “ an  inner  calyx,”  in  thefe  and 
other  graffes,  alludes  only  to  the  corolla  altogether,  after 
the  French  mode. 

5.  Ph.  paradoxa.  Briftled-fpiked  Canary-gi'afs.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  1665.  Willd.  n.  II.  Ait.  n.  6.  Sin.  FI.  Grxc. 
Sibth.  V.  I.  43.  t.  58.  Schrad.  Germ,  v.  i.  179.  Linn, 

fil.  Dec.  2.  35.  t.  18.  Schreb.  Gram.  93.  t.  12.  Holt. 
Gram.  Aullr.  v.  2.  30.  t.  40. — Panicle  cylindrical,  obtufe, 
fpike-fhaped.  'Valves  of  the  calyx  fingle-toothed,  awned. 
Lower  flowers  abrupt  and  abortive. — Native  of  Ifiria,  Italy 
and  Greece,  in  cultivated  ground,  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  Root  annual,  of  many  downy  fibres.  Stans  nume- 
rous, afeending,^  12  or  18  inches  high,  bent  at  the  joints, 
almoft  entirely  clothed  with  the  long,  more  or  lefs  inflated, 
Iheaths  of  the  leaves,  the  uppermofl;  of  which  embraces  the 
lower  part  of  the  panicle,  where  a great  many  of  the  jlowers 
afl'ume  a ftrange  appearance,  being  Itarved,  abortive,  and  of 
an  abrupt  wedge -like  figure.  The  Jlowers  above,  in  their 
natural  flate,  are  prettily  variegated  with  green  and  white. 
Calyx-valves  lanceolate,  each  wdth  a broad,  but  partial  and 
acute,  dilatation  of  the  keel,  like  a tooth,  and  a terminal 
rough  ftraight  awn,  various  in  length.  Schrader  has  ob- 
ferved  a minute  outer  corolla  of  two  valves  ; the  inner  con- 
fifts  of  two,  rather  unequal,  ovate,  acute,  fomewhat  downy 
ones.  Seed  minute.  Linnaeus  obferved,  that  all  the  Jlanvers 
became  perfedlly  formed,  in  cultivated  fpecimens. 

6.  Ph.  arundinacea.  Reed  Canary-grafs,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

80.  FI.  Dan.  t.  259.  Ehrh.  Calam.  51.  Schrad.  Germ. 
V.  I.  180.  t.  6.  f.  5.  Engl.  Bot,  t.  402.  and  t.  2160.  f.  2. 
Hoft.  Gram.  Aullr.  v.  2.  25,  t.  33.  Leers  18.  t.  7.  f.  3. 
(Arundo  colorata  ; Soland,  in  Ait.  H.  Kew.  ed,  i.  v.  i, 

1 16.  Dryand.  in  ed.  2,  v.  i.  174.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  147.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth,  v.  i.  69.  Knapp,  t,  98.) — Panicle  up- 
right, with  fpreading  branches.  Flowers  crowded,  leaning 
one  way. — Native  of  rivers,  ditches  and  lakes,  throughout 
Europe,  flowering  in  July.  A variety  with  variegated 
haves  is  common  in  gardens.  The  root  is  perennial,  creeping 
and  tufted,  fpreading  to  a great  extent.  Stems  from  two 
to  five  feet  high,  erePt,  ilrong,  reedy,  fmooth  and  leafy, 
with  feveral  joints.  Leaves  alio  reed-like,  lanceolate,  flri- 
ated,  pointed,  fmooth,  rather  glaucous,  with  tight,  or 
fcarcely  fwelling,  iheaths.  Stipula  ihort,  bluntifli.  Panicle 
very  different  from  any  of  the  preceding,  confilling  of  nu- 
merous, compound,  angular,  rough  branches,  turned  one 
tvay,  and  bearing  numerous,  crowded,  often  purplifh,  tufts 
of  flonvers.  The  calyx-valves  are  lanceolate,  nearly  equal, 
keeled,  I'ibbed,  awnlefs.  Outer  corolla  of  two  very  mi- 
nute, linear,  gibbous,  hard  valves,  each  bearing  a tuft  of 
hairs  exceeding  their  own  length,  Thefe  hairs  milled  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Solander  to  refer  the  grafs  in  queftion  to 
/irundo,  a miflake  in  which  we  concurred  in  FI.  Brit,  but 
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which  is  now  corredled  in  Engl.  Bot.  by  the  fubflitution  of 
a new  page  402,  in  confequer.ee  of  the  very  accurate  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Schrader,  v.’hofe  Flora  Germanica  excels  every 
work,  in  this  tribe  of  plants,  that  we  have  feen. 

7.  Ph.  capenfis.  Cape  Canary-grafs.  Thurib.  Prodr.  19. 
"Willd.  n.  3. — “ Panicle  ovate,  fpike-fiiaped.  Glumes  en- 
tire.  Stem  bent  and  decumbent.” — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Having  feen  neither  fpecimen,  nor  any  fur- 
ther defeription  of  this  fpecies,  we  dare  not  remove  it  from 
Phalaris,  though  it  may  poHibly  be  a Phleum. 

To  the  latter  genus  we  now  refer  the  Linnasan  Phalaris 
bulbofa,  dentata,  phleoides,  as  well  as  arenaria  of  FI.  Brit, 
and  ajpera  of  Willdenow.  The  utriculata  is  fliewn  in  FI. 
Graec.  t.  63  to  be  an  Alopecurus,  beyond  all  poflible  doubt ; 
ory%oidcs  will  be  found  under  Leerjia;  ■z.issanoides  is  Andro- 
pogon  muricatum,  Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  3.  43.  Ph.  hifpida, 
Thunb.  Jap.  44,  appears  a very  doubtful  plant,  but  there 
is  evidently  no  reafon  to  retain  it  here.  See  Phleum. 

Phalaris,  in  Agriculture,  the  title  of  a genus  of  grafi'es, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  but  none  that  can  be  in- 
troduced into  field  culture  with  advantage.  It  is  the  canary 
ffrafs. 

Phalaris,  in  Ornithology.  See  Y vlica  Atra. 

PiiALARis’s  Bull,  in  Ancient  Hijiory,  was  a brazen  bull 
for  tormenting  criminals,  conftrufted  by  Perillus  the  Athe- 
nian, in  order  to  flatter  the  cruelty  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum.  The  artill,  demanding  too  great  a reward 
for  his  contrivance,  was  the  firfl  who  fufFered  in  it.  Some 
have  treated  this  fragment  of  ancient  hiilory  as  a fable  ; but 
we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  13.  that 
Scipio  Africanus,  when  he  razed  Carthage,  about  260 
years  after  the  deftrudlion  of  Agrigentum,  found  among 
other  things  this  bull,  and  rellored  it  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigentum,  where  it  was  to  be  feen  when  Diodorus  wrote 
his  hiilory,  vi%.  in  the  reign  of  Augullus.  See  Bull  of 
Phalaris. 

PHALAROPE,  in  Ornithology,  is  a fpecies  of  the  tringa 
in  the  Linnaean  fyflem.  Mr.  Pennant  gives  the  following 
general  charadler  of  this  fpecies : the  bill  is  ftraight  ancj 
tender  ; the  noftrils  minute  ; the  body  and  legs  like  thofe 
of  the  fand-piper,  and  the  toes  furniflied  vvith  fcallopped 
membranes.  He  alfo  more  particularly  deferibes  the  grey 
phalarope,  or  tringa  lobata  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  red  or  tringa 
hyperborea  of  the  fame  author.  See  Tring.a., 

PHALEMPIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  North  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Lille. 

PH  ALE  R A,  the  name  of  a bandage  for  the  nofe,  de» 
feribed  by  Galen  in  liis  Treatife  on  Bandages. 

PHALERjE,  among  the  horfe -trappings. 

PHALERUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  moll  ancient 
port  of  Athens,  which,  being  found  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
was  fucceeded  by  the  more  capacious  liarbour  of  Piraeus, 
conftrufted  by  Themiftocles.  (See  Pir.eus. ) Phalerum 
was  diftant  from  the  city,  according  to  Thucydides,  35 
ftadia,  but,  according  to  paufanias,  only  20,  It  was  from 
this  port  that  Mneftheus,  an  ancient  king  of  Athens,  took 
his  departure  with  a fquadron  for  the  fiege  of  Troy.  The. 
feus  likewife  went  from  hence  to  Crete,  to  combat  the  Mi- 
notaur. Near  this  port  was  a temple  of  Ceres,  a temple  of 
Minerva  Scirada,  fo  called  after  Sciras,  one  of  the  pro- 
pheteffes  of  Dodona,  a temple  of  Jupiter,  feme  altars  to 
unknown  gods,  different  altars  to  feveral  heroes,  fuch  as 
the  children  of  Thefeus  and  thofe  of  Phalerus,  from  whom 
this  port  derived  its  name,  and  who  was  ranked  among  the 
Argonauts,  and  an  altar  to  Androgens,  with  this  brief  in- 
feription,  “ To  the  Hero.”  Paufan.  in  Attic.  On  the 
road  which  led  from  Phalerum  to  Athens  there  had  lubfifted 
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for  a long  time  a temple  of  Juno,  which  was  burnt  by  Mar- 
donius,  on  occafion  of  the  invafion  of  the  Perfians,  See 
Athens. 

PPIALEUCUS,  or  Phal.t;cius,  in  Poetry,  a kind  of 
vcrfe,  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ; confifting,  like 
the  Sapphic,  of  five  feet ; the  firft  a fpondee,  the  fecond  a 
daftyl,  and  the  three  laft  trochees. 

The  phaleucus  is  very  proper  for  epigrams.  Catullus 
excelled  in  it.  Its  original  author  is  not  known  ; though 
fome  have  faid  it  derives  its  name  from  its  inventor. 

PHALLICA,  CaXXtxa,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  or  facrifices 
celebrated  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

The  Phallica  were  inftituted  on  the  following  occafion  ; 
one  Pegafus,  a citizen  of  Eleutheris,  having  carried  fome 
ftatues  of  Bacchus  to  Athens,  drew  on  himfelf  the  laughter 
and  contempt  of  the  Athenians.  Soon  after  this,  the  peo- 
ple were  feized  with  an  epidemic  difeafe ; and,  upon  con- 
fulting  the  oracle  how  to  get  free  of  it,  were  anfvvered,  that 
there  was  no  way  but  to  receive  Bacchus  in  pomp  : they  did 
it,  and  thus  inilituted  the  Phallica  ; wherein,  befides  the 
ftatues  and  trophies  of  the  god,  they  bore  figures  of  the 
parts  affefted,  tied  to  thyrfi. 

PHALLOPHORI,  a name  given  at  Sicyon 

to  certain  mimes,  who  ran  about  the  ftreets  fmutted  with 
black,  and  clothed  in  ftieep  Ikins,  bearing  bafltets  full  of 
various  herbs,  as  chervil,  brancha  urfina,  violet,  ivy,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  a pole,  at  the  end  of 

which  was  faftened  the  figure  of  a human  penis  made  of 
leather  ; and  <Psfu.;  / hear. 

They  danced  in  cadence,  and  were  crowned  with  ivy,  in 
honour  of  Bacchus ; carrying  the  phallus  before  them  as 
the  enfign  of  their  office. 

PHALLUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Fungi,  whofe  whim- 
fical  conformation  bears  too  ftriking  a refemblance  to  the 
Greek  (faXXo?  to  be  overlooked  or  diftembled.  Linn.  Gen. 
568.  Schreb.  769.  Mart.  Mill.  Di<ft.  v.  3.  Perf.  Syn. 
242.  Hudf.  629.  JufT.  4.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  885. 

Venten.  Mem.  del’Inftit.  v.  i.  503.  Uft.  Annal.  fafc.  21. 
67. — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Fungi.  Nat.  Ord.  Fungi. 

Eft.  Ch.  Volva  radical.  Head  ovate,  ftalked,  entire, 
clothed  with  a fluid  containing  the  feeds. 

Obf.  The  above  charafters,  to  which  the  genus  in  quef- 
tion  is  very  juftly  reftrifted  by  Perfoon,  exclude  from  it  the 
feveral  kinds  of  Morel  (fee  MorC'Heela),  which  indeed 
have  no  natural  affinity  in  texture,  characters,  or  properties 
to  Phallus,  though  confounded  with  it  by  Linnaeus  and  his 
followers,  as  well  as  by  Ventenat.  The  following  are  all 
the  genuine  fpecies  known. 

SeAion  I.  Head  reticulated  and  cellular. 

I.  Ph.  fetidus.  Common  Stink-horn.  Sowerb.  Fung, 
t.  329.  (Ph.  impudicus ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1648.  Curt. 
Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  72.  Bolt.  Fung.  t.  92.  Bull.  Fr. 
t.  182.  FI.  Dan.  t.  175.  Schaeff.  Fung.  t.  196 — 198. 
Ph.  vulgaris,  &c.  ; Midi.  Gen.  201.  t.  83.) — Stalk  with 
numerous  perforations,  fomewhat  oblique.  Head  honey- 
comb-like, pervious. — This  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  au- 
tumn, on  a fandy  foil,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  either  on 
open  heaths,  or  under  trees ; exciting  attention  by  the 
odious  fcent,  which  it  diffufes  widely  around,  while  the 
liquor  is  flowing  from  the  head,  and  which  is,  naturally 
enough,  often  miftaken  for  that  of  carrion.  Tiie  root  is 
fibrous.  Volvas  feveral  together,  partly  buried  in  the 
ground,  wliite,  each  refembling  a hen’s  egg  in  fize  and 
ffiape.  Stalk  ereCI,  the  growth  of  a few  hours,  about  fix 
inches  high,  tubular,  whitifh,  highly  cellular  and  tender, 
an  inch,  or  aljnoft  two,  in  diameter.  Head  ovate,  uncon- 


neded,  except  at  the  top  ; externally  much  like  a honey- 
comb, pale,  but  covered  when  at  maturity  with  a vifcid, 
foetid,  greeniffi-black  fluid,  which  foon  runs  off,  carrying 
away  the  feeds.  Flies  are  very  fond  of  this  fluid. 

2.  Ph.  cancellatus.  Latticed  Stink-horn.  Perf.  n.  2. 
Venten.  n.  10.  (Ph.  volvatus,  pileo  apice  claufo  ; Rothm, 
Stockh.  Tranf.  /or  1742.  19.  t.  2.  Ph.  alpinus,  volva 
fubrotunda  alba,  pileolo  cellulato,  umbihco  pervio  carente, 
pediculo  dilute  fulvefcente ; Mich.  Gen.  202.  Boletus 
phalloides ; Petiv.  Oper.  v.  i.  6.  t.  129.  f.  10.) — Stalk 
cylindrical,  even.  Head  reticulated,  impervious. — Native 
of  Sweden,  in  barren  moffy  ground,  as  well  as  of  mountains 
in  Tufcany,  having  been  found  by  Tozzi,  who  fent  a figure 
of  it  to  Pctiver,  in  woods  about  the  celebrated  monaftery  of 
Valumbrofa.  Its  fize,  and  general  afpeft,  are  like  the 
former,  with  which  Linnaeus  confounds  it,  nor  does  even 
Perfoon  aver  it  to  be  indubitably  diftinft.  Yet  the  fpecific 
charafter  appears  decifive.  Its  fcent  is  reported  to  be 
agreeable,  and  like  fome  of  the  Orchis  tribe. 

3.  Ph.  indufiatus.  Veiled  Stink-horn.  Venten.  n.  13. 
Perf.  n.  3.  (Ph.  daemonum ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  6. 
book  II.  131.  t.  56.  f.  7.) — Stalk  round,  cellular,  with 

a net -like  veil.  Head  roundifli,  reticulated,  pervious. 

The  plant  which  Ventenat  defcribes  was  found  abundantly 
in  the  French  fettlements  at  Guiana,  by  Vaillant,  father  of 
the  romantic  African  traveller,  in  the  year  1755.  volva 
was  not  obferved.  The  Jlalk  is  fix  inches  high,  milk-white, 
tubular,  its  furface  covered  with  blifters,  which  at  length 
burft,  and  become  cells.  Head  bell-ftiaped,  conriedled  only 
at  the  top,  reticulated,  or  like  a honey-comb,  of  a deep 
blue,  the  elevated  reticulations  white.  From  the  lower 
margin  of  the  head  hangs  down  an  ample,  very  tender,  net- 
like  veil,  at  firft  white,  then  reddifli,  gradually  expanded, 
and  finally  reaching  to  the  ground,  which  is  the  greateft  pe- 
culiarity of  this  fpecies.  Rumphius’s  Amboyna  plant  does 
not  appear  to  us  fpecificaUy  different.  He  attributes  to  it 
a very  intolerable  fcent,  which  Vaillant  did  not  obferve,  and 
fpeaks  of  it  as  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Malays,  who  in- 
genioufly  imagine  this  fungus  to  fpring  from  the  urine  of 
demons.  Dr.  Buchanan  found  in  Upper  Nepaul,  in  Au- 
guft,  a fingle  fpecimen  which  anfwers  to  the  above  defcrip- 
tion,  but  which  decayed  before  he  could  have  it  delineated. 
In  this  the  head  was  livid,  the  veil  of  a pale  Itraw-colour  ; 
but  probably  thefe  parts  may  undergo  changes  in  this  re- 
fpeft;  during  their  rapid  growth.  After  all,  we  do  not 
mean  to  affert  that  there  may  not  be  feveral  fpecies  fur- 
niflied  with  a veil,  but  we  have  not  materials  to  diftinguiffi 
them. 

Seftion  2.  Head  tuberculated,  combined  vuith  the  Stalk. 

4.  Ph.  inodorus.  Small  Scentlefs  Stink-horn.  Sowerb. 
Fung.  t.  330.  (Ph.  caninus ; Schaeff.  Fung.  t.  330. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  4.  t.  73.  Perf.  n.  4.  Venten.  n.  7.) — 
Stalk  cylindrical,  with  numerous  perforations,  yellowiffi. 
Head  united  with  the  ftalk,  red,  plaited  lengthwife,  im- 
pervious. This  very  pretty  fpecies  is  not  half  the  fize  of 
the  firft,  and  much  more  rare.  It  is  found  every  autumn, 
in  Caen  wood  near  Hampftead,  and  very  frequently  in  the 
woods  of  Coffey  and  Crown  Point,  near  Norwich.  Mr. 
Sowerby  fays  the  unopened  volva,  brought  into  the  houfe 
in  an  evening,  has  before  morning  produced  a full-grown 
plant,  but  he  never  obferved  it  to  grow  jn  the  day-time. 
We  have,  on  the  contrary,  had  thefe  plants  before  us,  while 
writing,  during  a whole  morning,  and  have  feen  them  ftioot 
up  in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four  hours.  They  may  be  ob- 
ferved without  inconvenience,  being  deftitute  of  the  fetor  of 
our  other  Britifh  fpecies.  The  root  is  much  branched, 
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fpreading  horizontally  to  a great  extent,  and  producing 
here  and  there  folitary,  ovate,  whitifh  volvas.  Stalk  two  or 
three  inches  high,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  yellowifh.  Head 
while  covered  with  its  vifcid  liquor,  not  unlike  a pickled 
olive  in  fize  and  colour,  but  when  that  fubflance  is  removed, 
which  happens  more  tardily  than  in  the  fetldus,  the  head 
appears  of  a dull  red,  plaited  or  furrowed  longitudinally, 
and  without  any  terminal  orifice  : its  lower  edge  moreover 
is  clofely  united  with  the  ftalk. 

5.  Ph.  Mokufin.  Chinefe  Stink-horn.  Cibot  AA.  Pe- 
tropol.  v.  19.  373.  t.  5.  Linn.  Suppl.  452.  Perf.  n.  5. 
Venten.  n.  8. — Stalk  with  five  angles.  Head  acute,  in  five 
deep  cohering  fegments. — Grows  on  the  old  decaying  roots 
of  Mulberry  trees  in  China.  Father  Cibot,  one  of  the  mif- 
fionaries,  obferved  it  about  Pekin,  and  fent  a full  account, 
with  excellent  drawings  of  the  plant,  to  the  Academy  of 
Peterlburg.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  fize  rather  inferior  to  the 
laft,  and  Icent  very  offenfive.  The  volva  refembles  that  of 
Ph.  inodorus.  Stalk  rather  curved,  hollow,  very  tender  and 
cellular,  of  a delicate  flefh-colour  at  the  bafe,  which  be- 
comes deeper  afterwards.  The  greateft  peculiarity  of  this 
fpecies  is  the  Jlalk  having  five  angles,  and  the  red  head  being 
deeply  divided  into  as  many  oblong  portions,  all  cohering, 
and  cemented,  as  it  were,  by  the  greenilh  vifcid  fluid  which 
envelopes  the  feeds.  Inlefts  are  laid  to  devour  this  fungus 
as  foon  as  it  comes  in  their  way.  It  is  reported  to  vary 
greatly  in  fize  in  various  parts  of  China,  and  in  fame  to  be 
eatable,  though  in  others  poifonous.  Perhaps  feveral  fpecies 
are  confounded  under  the  above  name.  The  alhes  of  the 
burnt  fungus  are  efteemed  ferviceable/if  fprinkled  over  can- 
cerous ulcers. 

6.  Ph.  Hadriant.  Smooth  Dutch  Stink-horn.  Venten* 

n.  II.  Perf.  n.  6.  (Phallus  n.  140;  Sterb.  Fung.  277 — 
279.  t.  30.  f.  A — G.  Fungus  maynus  ; Dod.  Pempt. 

483.  Fungus;  Ger.  Em.  1583.  f.  2.) — “Stalk  cylin- 
drical, fpotted  with  grey.  Head  fmooth  and  even,  with  a 
prominent  dilated  orifice.”  - This  is  faid  by  Dodonaeus  to 
grow  on  the  fand-hills  which  border  the  coaft  of  Holland, 
amongll  Carkes,  It  is  reprefented  with  a double  volva,  an 
even,  not  cellular,  Jlalk  and  head,  the  latter  with  a prominent 
wide  mouth.  Sterbeeck’s  figures  A — D feem  intended  for 
the  fame  plant,  in  an  earlier  Hate,  as  his  E — G.  The  latter 
reprefentations  are  copied  from  Dodonseus,  and  repeated 
over  and  over  again  in  various  books  ; they  are  alfo  copied 
in  Barrelier’s  t.  1258.  As  no  recent  author  feems  to  have 
obferved  this  fpecies,  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  it  a variety,  or 
perhaps  mifreprefentation,  of  the  fatidus,  which  is  found  on 
our  Norfolk  coaft,  oppofite  to  Holland,  in  the  fituations 
mentioned.  The  fpecific  name  alludes  to  Hadrianus  Junius, 
who  has  deferibed  the  plant  in  a copy  of  Latin  verfes, 
printed  by  Dodonseus. 

Fungus  phalloides  gallus.  Barrel,  t.  1264,  appears,  as 
Perfoon  well  obferves,  a diftinft  fpecies.  Poflibly  it  may  be 
akin  to  the  cancellatus,  n.  2.  Were  it  not  for  the  volva,  we 
fhould  fufpeft  it  might  be  a bad  reprefentation  of  Perfoon’s 
Morchella  coJlata\  Boletus  of  Micheli,  t.  85.  f.  3. 

Phallus  Marlnus,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a 
fpecies  of  canaTts  or  tubulus  marinus,  found  about  Amboyna, 
and  called  by  the  French  writers  pnape  and  arrofoir.  It  is 
an  oblong  Ihell,  with  a large  head,  which  is  pierced  full  of 
holes ; fo  that  it  at  once  refembles  the  glans  penis,  and  the 
nofe  of  a watering-pot,  ufed  by  gardeners. 

PHALSBOURG,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Sarrebourg,  founded  in  1570,  and  for- 
tified by  Vauban  in  1680;  4 uiiles  E.N.E.  of  Sarrebourg. 


The  place  contains  2032,  and  the  canton  12,760  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  1975  kiliometres,  in  27  communes. 

PHANAGORA,  a town  of  Ruftia,  ir  the  government 
of  Caucafus,  at  the  mouth  of  th<=‘  Kuban,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Black  fea ; called  by  the  Tartars  “Taman,”  without 
a harbour ; 60  miles  E.  of  Theodofia.  N.  lat.  43’.  E; 
long.  36°  40'. 

PHANATIC,  Ihanaticus,  commonly  written  fanatic, 
a vifionary  ; one  who  fancies  or  thinks  he  fees  fpeftres,  fpi- 
rits,  apparitions,  or  ether  imaginary  objefts,  even  when 
awake  ; and  takes  them  to  be  real. 

Such  are  phrenetics,  necromancers,  hypochondriac  per- 
fons,  lycanthropi,  &c.  See  Phrenzy,  Hypochondriasis, 
Lycanthropy,  &c. 

Hence  the  word  is  alfo  applied  to  enthufiafts,  pretenders 
to  revelation,  new  lights,  prophecies,  &c.  See  Fanatic. 

PHANERA,  in  Botany,  from  (pxnpo{,  confpicuous,  a 
genus  of  Loureiro’s,  founded  on  the  Bauhinta  fcandens, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  535,  the  Folium  linguas,  Rumph.  Amboin. 
V.  6.  I.  t.  I.  This  plant,  it  feems,  has  but  three famens, 
and  a calyx  of  four  leaves.  Its  habit  however  is  altogether 
that  of  a genuine  Bauhinta,  a genus  in  which  the  ftrufture 
of  both  thofe  parts  is  variable.  Rumphius  fays  the  flowers 
are  white  or  yellowifti ; Loureiro  deferibes  them  fcarlet. 
See  Bauhinia. 

PHANTASM,  <p<xvTa(7,ua,  phantom,  a fpecies  of  an  ob- 
jeft  perceived  by  an  external  lenfe,  and  thence  retained  in 
the  phantafy. 

Ariftotle  taught,  that  all  the  objefts  of  our  thought 
enter  at  firft  by  the  fenfes ; and,  fince  the  fenfe  cannot  re- 
ceive external  material  objefts  themfelves,  it  receives  their 
fpecies,  that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the  matter  ; 
as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  feal,  without  any  of  the 
matter  of  it.  Thefe  images  or  forms,  impreffed  upon  the 
fenfes,  are  called  “ fenfible  fpecies,”  and  are  the  objefts 
only  of  the  fenfitive  part  of  the  mind ; but  by  various  in- 
ternal powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  fpiritualized, 
fo  as  to  become  objefts  of  memory  and  imagination,  and  at 
laft  of  pure  intelleftion.  When  they  are  objefts  of  memory 
and  of  imagination,  they  get  the  name  of  “ phantafms.” 
When  by  farther  experiment,  and  being  ftripped  of  their 
particularities,  they  become  objefts  or  fcience,  they  arc 
called  “ intelligible  fpecies  :”  fo  that  every  immediate  objeft, 
whether  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  rea- 
foning,  muft  be  fome  phantafm  or  fpecies  in  the  mind  itfelf. 
Such  was  the  theory  of  the  Peripatetics,  with  regard  to  the 
objefts  of  our  thought ; and  it  has  been  faid  that  the  doc- 
trine of  modern  philofophers  concerning  ideas  is  built  upon 
it.  Mr.  Locke,  who  ufes  this  word  frequently,  tells  us 
that  he  means  the  fame  thing  by  it,  as  is  commonly  meant 
by  fpecies  or  phantafm.  Gafl'endi,  from  whom  Locke  bor- 
rowed more  than  from  any  other  author,  fays  the  fame. 
The  words  fpecies  and  phantafm  are  terms  of  art  in  the 
Peripatetic  fyftem,  and  from  this  vve  are  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  them.  We  (hall  here  add,  that  the  theory  of  De- 
mocritus and  Epicurus,  on  this  fubjeft,  was  not  very  unlike 
to  that  of  the  Peripatetics.  They  held,  that  all  bodies 
continually  fend  forth  (lender  films  or  fpeftres  from  tlieir 
furface,  of  fuch  extreme  fubtilty,  that  they  eafily  penetrate 
our  grofs  bodies,  or  enter  by  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  ftamp 
their  image  upon  the  mind.  The  fenfible  fpecies  of  Aril- 
totle  were  mere  forms  without  matter.  The  fpeftres  of  Epi- 
curus were  compofed  of  a very  fubtile  matter.  See  Idea, 
Perception,  and  iJ/rnla/ Philosophy. 

PHANTASMAGORIA,  a term  which  denotes  the 
railing  of  fpeftres,  is  a fpecies  of  magic  lantern,  exhibited 
on  a large  fcale,  and  projefting  an  image  on  a femi-tranfpa- 
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rent  fcreen  of  taffetas,  inftead  ot  a wall.  For  the  princi- 
ple of  the  conflruftion,  fee  Magic  Lantern. 

PHANTASTIC,  in  Mufic.  Phantallic  ftyle  is  a free, 
eafy  manner  of  compofition  ; proper  for  inllruments.  See 
Style. 

PHiVNTASTICAL  Colours,  is  a denomination. given 
by  the  Peripatetics  to  thofe  colours  exhibited  by  the  rain- 
bow, or  a prifm  ; they  erroneoufly  fuppofmg  them  not  to 
be  real  colours,  but  only  phantoms,  or  deceptions  of  the 
fight.  / 

But  many  experiments  of  the  moderns,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  demonllrate  the  contrary,  and 
prove  them  as  real  as  any  other  colours  in  nature.  See 
Emphatical. 

PHANTASY,  or  Fancy.  See  Imagination. 

PHARjE,  or  PiiARES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
in  the  eaffern  part  of  Achaia,  on  the  river  Melas,  dittin- 
guiflied  by  a variety  of  beautiful  ornaments.  It  had  a Ita- 
tue  of  Mercury  Agoretis,  and  alfo  oppofite  to  it  another 
ttatue,  which  reprefented  the  goddefs  Vella  ; and  it  was 
famous  for  its  oracles. — Alfo,  a town  of  Melfenia,  on  tlie 
Meffenian  gulf,  N.W.  of  Cardamyla.  Its  foundation  is 
afcribed  to  Phares,  the  fon  of  Mercury  and  Philodamiea, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Daiiaus.  Among  other  divinities 
reverenced  in  this  place  were  Nicomac'hus  and  Gorgazus, 
Ions  of  Machaon.  They  had  both  governed  this  city  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  to  whom  as  well  as  themfelves  was 
attributed  the  art  of  healing  maladies.  Hence  arofe  tlie 
veneration  paid  in  this  place  to  demi-gods.  Their  temples 
were  full  of  the  richell  prefents,  and  almoll  conftantly 
emitted  the  iacenfe  of  facrilices.  Here  was  a beautiful 
temple  of  Fortune.  Pharas  was  fituated  at  the  dillance  of 
fix  Itadia  from  the  fea,  and  near  it  was  a facred  grove  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo  Carneus  ; and  in  this  grove  a fountain. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  in  which  was  a colony 
of  Meffenians. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia. 

PHARAMBARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afiaj,  in  the  interior  of  Media,  between  Tigrana  and  Ta- 
chafara.  Ptolemy. 

PH  A RAN,  a defert  of  Arabia  Petraea,  near  Kadelli- 
Barnea.  It  was  in  a place  of  this  defert,  called  “ Rothma,” 
that  the  Ifraelites  had  their  15th  llation. 

PiiARAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  near 
the  gulf  of  Suez,  once  the  fee  of  a billiop,  but  now  funk 
into  decay  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Tor. 

PHARAOH,  in  Biography,  a common  name  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  The  etymology  of  this  name  is  varioufly 
ftated  by  different  writers.  Ee  Clerc,  in  Gen.  xii.  15,  de- 
rives it  from  the  root  pharah,  to  be  exalted,  or  to  be  fu- 
perior.  The  abbe  Renaudot  fays,  that  Pharaoh  is  the 
fame  as  the  Egyptian  word  poura,  which  fignifies  a king. 
Kircher  deduces  Pharaoh  from  the  word  pharah,  which 
fometimes  fignifies  to  deliver ; and  he  would  have  Pharaoh 
to  denote  one  who  is  exempted  from  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
laws.  Jofephus  fays  (Antiq.  1.  viii.  c.  2.),  that  all  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  from  Minasus  (or  Menes),  the  founder  of 
Memphis,  who  lived  feveral  ages  before  Abraham,  had  the 
name  of  Pharaoh,  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  more 
than  3300  years.  He  addsr  that  when  thefe  princes 
afeended  the  throng,  they  aflumed  this  name,  laying  afide 
their  former  appellation  ; the  word  Pharaoh,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  fignifying  a king.  Accordingly  Jofephus 
fays,  that  Herodotus  names  none  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
after  Minseus,  the  builder  of  Memphis,  though  he  had 
330  kings  for  his  fucceffors,  becaufe  they  had  all  the  name 
of  Pharaoh  ; but  he  names  an  Egyptian  queen,  Nicaule,  (or 
Nitocris,)  who  fucceeded  them.  Jofephus  alfo  fays,  that  he 


finds  from  the  ancient  records  of  the  Jewifli  nation,  that 
after  the  age  of  Solomon,  no  king  of  Egypt  had  the  name 
of  Pharaoh.  Jofephus  feems  to  have  mifunderftood  and 
mifreprefented  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  : for  this 
ancient  hillorian  exprefsly  fays,  that  in  the  books  of  the 
Egyptian  priefts  were  regiffered  the  names  of  330  kings,  of 
whom  18  were  Ethiopians,  and  a woman  who  was  a fo- 
reigner, called  Nitocris  ; and  the  others  were  Egyptians. 
Thefe  princes  had  each  his  proper  name  in  this  catdogue. 
We  fee  alfo  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  that  each  king  of 
Egypt  had  a name  peculiar  to  him  ; and  we  find  the  name 
of  Pharaoh  only  in  feripture.  Jofephus  is  alfo  millaken  in 
afferting,  that  fince  the'  time  of  Solomon,  the  kings  of 
Egypt  had  no  longer  the  name  of  Pharaoh  ; fince  we  find 
this  name  under  Hezekiah  (2  Kings,  xviii.  ,20.),  under  Jo- 
fiah  (ch.  xxiii.  29,  30,  &c.),  under  Jehoiakim  (ch.  xxiii. 
35.),  and  in  the  prophets  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel; 
who  are  much  later  than  Solomon.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  the  Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Pharaoh  to  their  kings, 
as  long  as  the  Egyptian  language  was  in  common  ufe,  and 
as  long  as  their  kings  were  of  their  own  nation.  But,  after 
the  conquell  of  Egypt  by  the  Perfians,  and  efpecially  by 
Alexander  tlie  Great,  and  the  Grecians  introduced  their 
language,  with  their  government,  the  name  of  Pharaoh 
ceafed  among  them. 

The  yfzy?  Pharaoh,  known  to  us,  is  the  perfon  in  whofe 
time  Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  10,  &c.), 
A.M.  2084,  B.C.  1919.  The  j'ceond  Pharaoh,  noticed  in 
feripture,  reigned  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Jofeph.  The 
third  Pharaoh  is  he  wlio  perfecuted  the  Ifraelites.  The 
fourth  was  probably  the  Pharaoli  before  whom  Mofes  ap- 
peared, and  in  whofe  fight  he  fmote  Egypt  with  plagues. 
This  Pharaoh  was  drowned  in  the  Red  fea.  The  ffth 
Pharaoh,  known  to  us,  is  he  wlio  gave  protedlion  to  Hadad, 
the  king  of  Edom  (i  Kings,  xi.  15 — 18.),  about  A.M. 
2960.  The  fixth  is  the  Pharaoh,  who  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Solomon,  (i  Kings,  iii.  i.  ix.  16.)  The 
feventh  Pharaoh  is  Shiihak,  who  protefted  Jeroboam,  and 
afforded  him  a refuge  againft  king  Solomon,  his  mafter, 
(i  Kings,  xiv.  25.  2 Chron.  xii.  2.  5,  &c.)  A.M.  3033. 
The  eighth  is  the  Pharaoh,  with  whom  Hezekiah  made  a 
league  againft  Sennacherib,  king  of  Affyria,  A.M.  3290. 
The  ninth  is  Pharaoh-Necho,  fon  of  Pfammitichus,  who 
fubdued  Jofiah.  The  tenth  is  Pharaoh-Ophrah,  who  entered 
into  alliance  with  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  attempted 
to  affift  him  againft  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Chaldsea. 
Againft  this  Pharaoh  Ezekiel  pronounced  feveral  prophecies, 
Ezek.  xxix,  xxx,  xxxi,  xxxii.  He  is  called  Apries  by  He- 
rodotus. Pie  is  alfo  mentioned  Plabakkuk  ii.  15,  16, 
If.  xix.  XX.  Jerem.  xlvi.  17.  Calmet  on  the  Bible. 

PH  A R AON,  the  denomination  of  a game  of  chance. 
The  principal  rules  of  this  game  are,  that  the  banker  holds 
a pack  of  fifty-two  cards  ; that  he  draws  all  tlie  cards  one 
after  the  other,  and  lays  them  down  at  his  right  and  left 
hand  alternately  ; that  the  ponte  may  at  his  choice  fet  one 
or  more  ftakes  upon  one  or  more  cards,  either  before  the 
banker  has  begun  to  draw  the  cards,  or  after  he  has  drawn 
any  number  of  couples  ; that  the  banker  wins  the  ftake  of 
the  ponte,  when  the  card  of  the  ponte  comes  out  in  an  odd 
place  on  his  right  hand,  but  lofes  as  much  to  the  ponte 
when  it  comes  out  in  an  even  place  on  his  left  hand  ; that 
the  banker  wins  half  the  ponte’s  ftake,  when  it  happens  to 
be  twice  in  one  couple;  that  when  th®. card  of  the  ponte 
being  but  once  in  the  ftock,  happens  to  be  the  laft,  the 
ponte  neither  wins  nor  lofes  ; and  that  the  card  of  the  ponte 
being  but  twice  in  the  ftock,  and  the  laft  couple  containing 
his  card  twice,  he  then  lofes  his  whole  ftake.  M.  De 
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Moivre  has  fhewn  how  to  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  in  any 
circumftance  of  cards  remaining  in  the  ffock,  and  of  the 
number  of  times  that  the  ponte’s  cards  is  contained  in  it. 
Of  this  problem  he  enumerates  four  cafes  ; i.  e.  when  the 
ponte’s  card  is  once,  twice,  three,  or  four  times  in  the 

flock.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  the  gain  of  the  banker  is  — , n 
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being  the  number  of  cards  in  the  flock.  In  the  fecond  cafe, 
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ing  y — In  the  third  cafe,  his  gain  is 
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5 , fuppofing  y = 1.  In  the  fourth  cafe,  the  gain 
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of  the  banker,  or  the  lofs  of  the  ponte,  is  ^ y, 
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2 tl  — C 

or  ^ ^ » fuppofing  y = -i.  M.  De  Moivre 

2Xn—  ixn—  I 

has  calculated  a table,  exhibiting  this  gain  or  lofs,  for  any 
particular  circumflance  of  the  play  ; and  he  obferves,  that 
at  this  play,  the  leaft  difadvantage  of  the  ponte,  under  the 
fame  circumllances  of  cai'ds  remaining  in  the  flock,  is  when 
the  card  of  the  ponte  is  but  twice  in  it,  the  next  greater 
when  three  times,  the  next  when  once,  and  the  greatefl 
when  four  times.  He  has  alfo  demonflrated,  that  the  whole 
gain  per  cent,  of  the  banker,  upon  all  the  money  that  is  ad- 
ventured at  this  game,  is  2/.  igr.  lod.  De  Moivre’s 
Dodlrine  of  Chances,  p.  77,  &c.  p.  105,  &c.  See  Ba.s- 

SETTE. 

PHARASTIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  interior  of  Media,  between  Phafaba  and  Curia,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy. 

PH  A RATH  A,  a town  which  was  fituated  in  the  in- 
terior of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptol. 

PHARATHOU,  or  Piiaratus,  a town  of  Palefline, 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

PHARAZANA,  a town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Dran- 
giana. 

PHARBiETHUS,  a town  of  Egypt,  and  capital  of 
the  Pharbjeithes  nome.  Ptol. 

PHARGA,  a town  of  Arabia  Deferta,  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ptol. 

PHARI,  among  the  Ancients,  a kind  of  ca,ndleflick. 
See  Branch. 

PHARICUM,  the  name  of  a famous  poifon  among  the 
ancients ; it  was  faid  to  be  compofed  of  many  ingredients, 
but  we  know  nothing  of  it  at  this  time. 

PHARIGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Greece,  in  the  Phocide,  between  Marathon  and  the  foot  of 
Mychus. 

PHARINGOTOMUS,  in  Surgery,  from  the 

throat,  and  an  incifion,  an  inflrument  for  fcarifying  the 
tonfils,  on  opening  abfceffes  about  the  fauces. 

PHARIS,  in  Ancient  Geog7'aphy,  a fmall  town  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  Laconia,  according  \o  Paufanias,  who 
fays  that  it  was  fituated  near  the  river  Phellia,  on  the  route 
from  Amycliea  to  mount  Taygetes.  From  his  time  its  ruins 
only  have  been  feen. 

PHARISEES,  a celebrated  feft  among  the  ancient 
Jews : fo  called,  as  fome  fay,  becaufe  feparated  from  the 
reft  by  the  aullcrity  of  their  life,  and  by  their  profefiing 
a greater  degree  of  holinefs,  and  a more  religious  obferva- 
tion  of  the  law. 


This  is  the  import  of  the  word  Hebrew,  or 

rather  Chaldee  tongue  ; whence  is  formed  the  Greek 
o-cMo?,  and  the  Latin  Pharifaus.  St.  Jerom,  and  feveral  of 
the  rabbins,  maintain  this  etymology  ; which  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  Hate  and  charadler  of  the  Pharifees ; who  were 
not  only  dillinguilhed  from  the  reft  by  their  manner  of  life, 
but  by  their  habit.  However,  others,  with  lefs  probability, 
have  derived  the  name  from  expofuit,  becaufe  the 

Pharifees  were  in  the  higheft  reputation  for  expounding  the 
law. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  precife  origin  of  the  Pha- 
rifees. The  Jefuit  Serrarius  places  their  firft  rife  about  the 
time  of  Efdras,  becaufe  it  was  then  that  the  Jews  firft  be- 
gan to  have  interpreters  of  their  traditions.  Maldonat,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  not  have  this  fe£l  to  have  arifen  among 
the  Jews  till  a little  before  the  time  of  Chrift,  Others, 
perhaps  with  more  probability,  refer  the  origin  of  the  Pha- 
rifees to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks,  that  Pharifaifm  rofe  up  gradually, 
from  a period  which  he  does  not  aflign,  to  the  maturity  of 
a fe£l.  It  is  certain,  from  the  account  given  by  Jofephus, 
that  in  the  time  of  John  Hyreanus,  the  high-priell  and 
prince  of  the  Afmonean  line,  about  a hundred  and  eight 
years  before  Chrift,  the  fe£l  was  not  only  formed;  but 
made  a confiderable  figure  ; and  that  it  had  advanced  to  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  and  power  about  eighty  years  be- 
fore Chrift.  Calmet  places  their  origin  about  A. M.  3820, 
B.C.  184.  Jof.  Ant.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  10.  5,  6.  cap.  15. 

^ 5.  and  cap.  16.  ^ 1.  According  to  Bafnage,  Hill,  of 
the  Jews,  book  ii.  cap.  9.  J 2,  one  Ariftobulus,  an  Alex- 
andrian Jew,  and  a Peripatetic  philofopher,  who  flourilhed 
about  a hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  Chrift,  and 
wrote  fome  allegorical  commentaries  on  the  Scripture,  was 
the  author  of  thofe  traditions,  by  an  adherence  to  which 
the  Pharifees  were  principally  dillinguilhed  from  other 
fefts. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Pharifaifm  is  Hill  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine in  the  Jewilh  religion  ; that  vaft  number  of  traditions 
in  the  Talmud,  which  bear  fo  great  a fway  among  the  Jews, 
coming  all  from  the  Pharifees,  which  they  aferibed  to  God, 
and  received  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  facred  writings. 
See  Misciina. 

Jofephus,  who  deferibes  their  dogmata,  fays,  that  they 
attributed  all  to  deftiny,  and  to  God ; fo,  however,  as  not 
to  deprive  man  of  his  free  agency,  which  Sixtus  of  Sienna 
thus  explains  : the  Pharifees  believed,  that  all  things  were 
done  by  deftiny,  i.  e.  with  God’s  foreknowledge, , and  in 
confequence  of  his  immutable  decree  ; the  will  of  man  ftill 
remaining  free  and  unaffefted : “ Fato,  hoc  eft,  Dei  pree- 
feientia,  & immobili  decreto,  omnia  geri ; manente  tamen 
libero  humanae  libertatis  alfenfu.” 

They  owned  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  a refurredlion, 
and  a future  Hate  ; but  they  admitted,  at  the  fame  time,  as 
fome  have  fuppofed,  a kind  of  metempfyehofis,  or  tranfmi- 
gration  of  fouls.  They  alfo  held  the  dodlrine  of  angels,  and 
feparate  human  fpirits.  They  were  alfo  much  addidled  to 
allrology. 

The  Pharifees  were  great  fticklers  for  the  allegorical  or 
myftical  fenfe  of  the  Scriptures  ; whence  moft  of  the  con- 
verts made  to  Chriftianity  among  the  Jews  were  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Pharifees. 

In  effedl,  the  Pharifees  were  in  every  thing  diredlly  op- 
pofite  to  the  Sadducees  ; which  fee. 

PHARIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Cilicia.  Suidas  apd  Xenophon. 

PHARKOVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
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government  of  Tobolflc,  on  the  Nizner  Tungtinflca.  N.  lat. 
6i'  35".  E.  long.  io6  54. 

PHARMACEUTICA,  <I>xp|!xa;<,£tJTix>i,  that  part  of 
phyfic  which  direAs  the  preparation  and  application  of  me- 
dicines. See  Pharmacy. 

PHARMACI,  among  the  Greeks,  an  appel- 

lation ufed  for  two  perfons  who  were  employed  in  the  luftra- 
tion  or  purification  of  cities. 

Thefe  were  two  men,  according  to  fome ; but  others 
fuppofe  them  to  have  been  a man  and  woman,  to  reprefent 
the  male  and  female  fex,  for  each  of  which  they  offered  a 
facrifice.  It  was  ufual  for  the  man  to  carry  about  his  neck 
figs,  called  of  a blackifh  colour ; and  the  woman 

fuch  as  were  white.  Pott.  Archseol.  Grasc.  tom.  i.  p.  400, 
feq. 

PHARMACIA,  (papuaKEia;,  ill  jintiquity,  denotes  the 
art  of  effefting  ftrange  and  wonderful  things,  by  means  of 
medicated  and  enchanted  compofitions  of  herbs,  minerals, 
&c.  Thefe  things  themfelves  were  called  pharmaca,  fome 
of  which,  being  taken  inwardly,  were  faid  to  caufe  blindnefs, 
madnefs,  love,  &c.  Such  were  the  medicaments  by  which 
Circe  transformed  Ulyfles’  foldiers ; others  infefted  by 
touch  ; fuch  w'as  the  garment  Medea  fent  to  Creufa  : others 
fpread  their  venom  afar  off,  and  operated  upon  perfons  at  a 
great  diftance. 

There  were  alfo  pharmaca  foterla,  a-unr\fia,  which 

were  amulets  againit  the  former : fuch  was  the  herb  moly, 
which  preferved  Ulyfles  from  Circe’s  enchantments ; the 
laurel,  the  fallow-tree,  the  rhamnus  or  Chrift-thorn,  flea- 
bane,  the  jafper-ftone,  and  many  others  mentioned  by  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  and  Orpheus,  in  his  book  De  Lapillis. 
Pott.  Archaeol.  Graec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  tom.  i.  p.  353.  See 
Amulet. 

PHARMACITIS  Terra,  in  tlie  Materia  Medica,  a 
name  which  fome  authors  have  given  to  the  common  ampe- 
lites,  or  cannel-coal. 

PHARMACIUS  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a gulf 
of  Thrace,  on  the  Bofphorus  of  the  fame  name,  fouth-wefl 
of  the  gulf  Baetycolpas.  A confiderable  river  ran  into  this 
gulf. 

PHARMACOCHEMIA,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  that 
part  of  the  chemical  art  which  treats  of  the  preparation  of 
medicines. 

It  is  thus  called  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  that  chemillry 
which  is  wholly  employed  about  the  tranfmutation  of  metals 
by  means  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone  ; this  being  called  fpa- 
girico-chemia. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  a treatife  of  medicines,  or  the 
art  of  preparing  them,  judging  of  them,  &c. 

PHARMACOPOEIA,  formed  from  ?ap/^axov,  remedy, 
and  TToi-n,  to  make,  a difpenfatory,  or  a treatife  defcribing 
the  preparations  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  medicines,  with  their 
ufes,  manner  of  application.  See. 

We  have  various  pharmacopoeias  ; as  thofe  of  Bauderon, 
Quercetan,  Zwelfer,  Charas,  Bates,  Salmon,  Lemery, 
Quincy,  &c.  The  lateft,  and  moll  in  efteem,  are  the  Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  Dublin  Difpenfatories. 

PHARMACOPOLA,  or  Pharmacopoeius,  an  apo- 
thecary, or  a perfon  who  prepares  and  fells  medicines.  See 
Apothecary. 

The  word  is  feldom  ufed  but  by  w’ay  of  ridicule.  It  is 
formed  from  (pxf)j.a.Koy,  and  ttdXuv,  to  fell.  See  Horace, 
Satire  2.  lib.  i.  verf.  i. 

PHARMACUM,  pxpixxM-j,  a medicament,  or  medicine  ; 
whether  of  falutary,  or  poifonOus  quality. 

PHARMACUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of 
tsie  .£gean  fea.— Alfo,  the  name  of  two  fm^l  ifles,  fituated 


near  that  of  Salamina ; in  the  largell  of  which,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  feen  the  tomb  of  Circe. 

PHARMACY,  ay.Eia,  derived  from  (pafixa,t.o-/,  re- 
medy, that  branch  of  medicine,  which  teaches  the  choice, 
preparation,  and  mixture  of  medicines. 

Moll  of  the  natural  bodies  being  fome  way  or  other  em- 
ployed as  fubjedls  of  pharmacy,  the  materia  medica  is  ex- 
tremely large,  and  its  operations  various.  Its  materials  in 
the  earlieft  ages,  indeed,  were  very  few,  and  the  ways  of 
managing  them  very  Ample  : fubjefts  afterwards  multiplied, 
operations  increafed,  and  at  prefent  we  feem  abundantly 
Hocked  with  both  Ample  and  compound  medicines. 

Difeafes  muH  have  been  very  early,  if  the  firll  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  experienced  the  fame  changes  of  feafons, 
breathed  the  fame  kind  of  air,  and  ufed  a like  kind  of  diet 
and  regimen  of  life  with  ourfelves  : but  foon  after  the  dif- 
eafe  afflidls,  the  patient  feeks  a remedy ; and  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  foundation  of  pharmacy  in  dilferent  parts 
of  the  world. 

Experiments  being  thus  multiplied,  and  the  preparations 
of  fimples  better  made,  pharmacy  became  at  length  an  art. 
Hippocrates,  however,  when  he  came  to  compile  a kind  of 
fyllem  of  phyfic  from  the  obfervations  of  antiquity,  de- 
feribed  biit  few,  and  thofe  generally  Ample. 

Succeeding  phyficians  then  enlarged  the  materia  medica; 
which  fee.  Galen  confiderably  fwelled  the  catalogue,  and 
the  Arabians  much  more  ; and  when  learning  began  to  re- 
vive in  Europe,  the  materia  medica  was  again  enlarged,  and 
great  changes  wrought  upon  it  by  chemillry. 

The  art  of  pharmacy  muH  be  confidered  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  phyficians,  apothecaries,  trading  chemifts,  and 
druggills.  To  the  phyfician  it  belongs  to  diredl  the  medi- 
cines, and  to  give  the  rules  of  extracling  and  managing  the 
fimples.  To  the  apothecary  belongs  the  reduftion  of  the 
materia  medica  into  certain  forms  of  medicines,  according 
to  the  dire£lion  of  the  phyfician.  And  the  defign  of  trading 
chemifts,  and  druggills,  is  to  furnilh  medicinal  matters  to 
the  apothecary,  who  cannot  always  deteft  an  artificial  coun- 
terfeit, or  a dexterous  fophiftication ; and  perhaps  many 
remedies,  well  deligned  by  the  phyfician,  have  failed,  or 
had  mifehievous  effedls  on  this  account.  Shaw’s  Le6lures, 
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Pharmacy  has  been  divided  (without  any  fufficientreafon) 
into  Galenical  and  chemical. 

Pharmacy,  Galenical,  called  alfo  Amply  pharmacy,  is 
that  derived  to  us  from  the  ancients ; confilling  in  the 
knowledge  and  management  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ma- 
teria medica,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  apothecaries.  See 
Galenic. 

Pharmacy,  Chemical,  called  alfo  fpagirical  znA  hermetical, 
is  that  introduced  by  Paracelfus,  who  calls  it  ars  difiilla- 
toria ; confilling  in  the  refolving  of  mixed  bodies  into  their 
component  parts,  in  order  to  feparate  the  ufelefs  and  ill,  and 
colledl  and  exalt  the  good.  See  Chemistry. 

Under  the  direAion  of  modern  chemillry  and  medical  Ikill, 
the  Hate  of  modern  pharmacy  has  been  much  improved.  The 
pharmaceutical  apparatus  conlills  of  furnaces,  baths,  and  a 
variety  of  vellels  made  of  glafs,  &c.  For  the  weights  and 
meafures,  we  refer  to  thefe  articles.  The  operations  of 
pharmacy  are  folution,  extraftion,  depuration,  cryllalliza- 
tion,  precipitation,  diftillation,  fublimation,  exprellion,  ex- 
ficcation,  fufion,  calcination,  &c.  For  the  preparation 
of  different  articles,  we  refer  to  the  terms  that  denominate 
them. 

Pharmacy,  CharaSers  in.  See  Character. 

PHARMUTHI,  in  the  Egyptian  Chronology,  one  of  the 
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months  of  fheir  year,  which  anfvvered  to  the  month  of  April 
among  the  Romans.  , 

PHARNACEUM,  in  Botany,  a name  taken  from 
Pliny,  faid  to  have  been  given  to  fome  plant  in  honour  of 
its  difcoverer  Pharnaces,  fon  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  But  what  the  ancient  Pharnaceum  was,  though  its 
dried  root  is  reported  to  have  improved  the  flavour  of  wine, 
commentators  have  conjeftured  in  vain.  We  may  venture  to 
aflert  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prefent  Linnaean  genus  ; 
nor  can  we  guefs  at  the  motive  for  its  application  to  a fet  of 
plants,  almoft  deftitute  of  any  fenfible  qualities,  and  of  too 
trivial  an  afpeft  to  have  attrafted  notice,  except  from  the 
curious  enquirers  of  modern  time.  Linn.  Gen.  150. 
Schreb.  202.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1507.  Mart.  Mill. 
Dift.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  173.  .luff.  300. 

Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  214.  Gaertn.  t.  130. — Clafs  and  order, 
PentandriaTrigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyllei,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  five,  nearly  ovate,  concave, 
fpreading,  equal,  permanent  leaves,  coloured  withinfide, 
thin-edged.  Cor.  none  ; hence  the  coloured  thin-edged  calyx. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  cloven  at  the  bafe.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate, 
triangular  ; ftyles  three,  thread-lhaped,  the  length  of  the 
ftamcns ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Perk.  Capfule  ovate,  (lightly 
triangblar,  invefted  by  the  clofed  calyx,  of  three  cells  and 
three  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  polifhed,  orbicular,  de- 
prefl'ed,  furrounded  by  an  acute  border. 

Obf.  Reichard  remarks  that  the  parts  of  fruftification 
in  Ph.  Mollugo  differ  fomewhat  from  the  above  account. 
This  remark  is  fuggefted  by  the  defcription  in  Linn.  Mant. 
561,  which,  belongs  to  Mollugo  Spergula,  fee  Mollugo; 
but  we  find  the  flowers  are  variable  on  the  fame  individuals. 
We  have  already  indicated  the  clofe  affinity  between  thefe 
genera. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  coloured  internally. 
Corolla  none.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  three  cells,  with  many 
feeds. 

The  four  fpecies  defined  in*Sp.  PI.  ed.  2,  have  fubfe- 
quently  been  augmented,  chiefly  by  difcoveries  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  14,  as  maybefeenin  Willdenow.  Their 
habit  is  for  the  moft  part  (lender,  like  a Spergula  or  Arenaria  ; 
in  fome  cafes  herbaceous  and  annual,  in  others  (hrubby  ; 
but  always  of  humble  ftature.  Leaves  fimple,  entire, 
fmoothilh,  varioufly  difpofed ; their  Jlipulas  fometimes  very 
remarkable  for  a (hining  membranous  afpeft,  and  curious 
fubdivifion.  Injlorefcence  moftly  forked,  panicled.  Flowers 
copious,  variegated  with  green  and  white,  or  a reddifh  tint. 

1.  Ph.  Cervtana.  Umbellate  Pharnaceum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
588.  Willd.  n.i.  Ait.  n.  i.  ( Ph.  umbellis  fimpliciflimis  ; 
Gmel.  Sib.  v.  3.  102.  t.  20.  f.  2.  Alfine  ; Pluk.  Phyt. 
t.  332.  f.  I.) — Flower-ftalks  lateral,  fomewhat  umbellate, 
about  as  long  as  the  linear  whorled  leaves. — Native  of  Ruf- 
fia,  Siberia,  Spain,  Guinea  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  root 
is  fmall  and  annual.  Herh  fmooth.  Stems  numerous,  fpreading 
in  every  direftion,  thriad-fhaped,  yellowilh,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  fimple  or  divided.  Leaves  about  ten  in  each 
whorl,  linear,  glaucous,  an  inch  long,  more  or  lefs.  Urn- 
lels  of  two  or  three  greenifh-white  jlowers,  on  capillary 
Jlalhs  bent  toward  one  fide.  Minuart,  a Spanilh  botanift, 
is  cited  by  Linnasus  as  having  written  a monograph  on  this 
fpecies,  under  the  name  of  Cerviana,  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  difcover  any  fuch  work. 

2.  Ph.  Mollugo.  Bedftraw  Pharnaceum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
389.  Mant.  562,  but  not  561.  (Ph.  glomeratum  ; Linn. 
Suppl.  185.  Thunb.  Prodr.  53.  Willd.  n.  7^  Alfine 
procumbens,  gallii  facie  africana ; Herm.  Lugd-Bat.  19. 
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t.  21.  Rubia  llellaris  five  Afperula  minor  humifparfe, 
flofculis  albis  asthiopica  ; Pluk.  Mant.  163.  Mollugo  n.  i.  ; 
Linn.  Hort.  Cliff.  28.)  — Flower-ltalks  axillary,  fingle- 

flowered,  half  the  length  of  the  linear  whorled  leaves 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  root  is  annual. 
Stems  numerous,  prollrate,  alternately  branched,  zigzag, 
round,  jointed,  whitifh,  very  fmooth  and  poliftied.  Leaves 
fix  or  feven  in  a whorl  at  each  joint,  fpreading,  about  halt  an 
inch  long,  linear,  entire,  fmooth,  light  green,  each  tipped 
with  a fmall  briftly  point.  Flowers  very  minute,  about  the 
fize  of  a Herniar'ta,  green,  with  white  edges,  pentandrous, 
each  on  a fltort  fimple  (talk,  feveral  together  at  each  whorl  ; 
but  we  find  no  proper  umbel,  as  defcribed  in  the  Supplemen- 
tum,  though  we  perceive  what  caufcd  that  error. 

Great  confufion  has  exifted  between  this  plant  and  the 
Mollugo  Spergula  of  LinuKUS,  but  the  above  fynonyms  will 
not  fail  to  prevent  any  further  miffake.  Since  the  article 
Mollugo  was  publiflied,  various  fpecimens  from  Dr.  Rott- 
ler  have  enabled  us  better  to  underlland  the  M.  Spergula,  a 
moft  variable  plant,  fome  of  whofe  jlowers  anfwer,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  of  them  dried,  to  the  defcription  in  Mant. 
561  ; whilft  others,  from  the  fame  root,  are  fimply  trian- 
drous,  without  either or  barren  jdaments,  as  they  ought 
to  be  in  a Mollugo.  Linnaeus  cultivated  it  in  the  Upfal 
garden,  and,  no  doubt,  faw  there  what  he  has  fo  minutely 
defcribed,  though  one  of  his  fpecimens  from  thence  has 
fimply  triandrous  jlowers.  This  fpecimen,  moreover,  has  fo 
nearly  loft  all  the  lateral  pubefcence  from  the  Jlem,  and  has 
its  leaves  fo  much  elongated,  that  no  one  could  think  it  the 
fame  with  the  authentic  wild  fpecimen  of  M.  Spergula, 
which  we  have  defcribed  in  its  proper  place,  did  not  the  va- 
rious parts  of  Dr.  Rottler’s  moft  fatisfaftorily  combine  the 
two.  We  mull  obferve  that  M.  Spergula  is  the  Pharnaceum 
Mollugo  of  moft  botanifts,  they  being  milled  by  the  wrongly 
printed  fpecific  name  in  Linn.  Mant.  561,  which  in  the  mar- 
gin ought  to  have  been  Spergula.  Willdenow,  bewildered 
by  this  millake,  has  increafed  it  by  the  mention  of  Mollugo 
verticillata. 

3.  Ph.  ferpyllifolium.  Thyme -leaved  Pharnaceum.  Linn. 

Suppl.  186.  Willd.  n.  8.  Thunb.  Prodr.  54. — “ Stalks 
fingle-flowered.  Leaves  ovate,  ftalked.” — From  the  Cape. 
A delicate  annual  herb,  refembling  a fmall  plant  of  Hernia- 
ria  glabra.  branched,  forked,  thrcad-lhaped,  jointed, 

fmooth.  Leaves  two  or  more  at  each  joint,  ftalked,  ovate, 
many  times  lliorter  than  the  intermediate  fpaces.  Stalks 
lateral,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Linn. 

4.  Ph.  dichotomum.  Forked  Pharnaceum.  Linn.  Suppl. 
186.  Willd.  n.  12.  Thunb.  Prodr.  54.  Ait.  n.  5. — 
“ Stalks  axillary,  elongated,  forked.  Leaves  whorled, 
linear.” — From  the  fame  country.  Willdenow  and  Alton 
mark  it  annual.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen  of  this  or  the 
laft. 

5.  Ph.  linear e.  Linear-leaved  Tawny  Pharnaceum.  Linn. 
Suppl.  185.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  326. 
— Umbels  irregular,  partly  compound,  ob  long  terminal 
ftalks.  Leaves  linear,  whorled.  Stem  proftrate,  fomewhat 
(hrubby. — Sent  from  the  Cape  by  Mr.  Maffon,  in  1795, 
and  occafionally  introduced  fince,  though  often  loft,  being 
difficult  of  prefervation.  The Jlem  is  fomewhat  (hrubby  and 
perennial,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Andrews,  increafed  by 
cuttings.  Leaves,  and  whole  appearance,  much  like  our 
EnglKh  Spergula  arvenjis,  but  the  jlowers  have  a tawny 
hue,  and  grow  in  fpurious  umbels,  fome  of  whofe  ftalks  are 
racemofe.  The  llrudlure  of  the  fruAtfication  anfwers  well  to 
the  generic  charaHer. 

6.  Ph.  teretifolium.  Thread-leaved  Pharnaceum.  Thunb. 
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Prodr.  53.  Willd.  n.  3. — “ Umbels  lateral.  Leaves 
threaxl-lbaped,  pointed.  Stem  ereft,  fhrubby.” — Gathered 
by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape. 

7.  Ph.  microphyllum.  Small-leaved  Pharnaeeurn.  Linn. 
Suppl.  185.  Willd.  n.  4.  Thunb.  Prodr.  3-4. — Um- 
bels moftly  terminal.  Leaves  fpatulate,  cluftered,  obtufe. 
— Stipulas  woolly.  — Found  by  Thunberg  in  the  fame 
country.  Stem  woody,  eredl,  determinately  branched  ; 
branches  very  numerous,  (hort,  afcending.  Leaves  imper- 
feftly  oppofite,  Ihort,  recurved,  with  denfe  axillary  tufts 
of  fmaller  ones,  all  enveloped  at  the  bafe  with  white,  woolly, 
crifped  Jlipulas.  Umbels  fimple,  on  ftout  purplHh  Jlalhs, 
which  are  crowned  with  a tuft  of  fmall  leaves  and  ftipulas  in 
a fingular  manner,  and  feem  therefore  an  elongation  of  the 
ftem.  Flowers  few,  yellowifh,  drooping. 

8.  Ph.  marginatum.  Bordered  Pharnaeeurn.  Thunb. 
Prodr,  54.  Willd.  n.  5. — “ Leaves  ovate,  bordered,  obtufe. 
Flowers  axillary,  feflile.” — From  the  Cape.  Thunb.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  this  fpecies,  nor  whether  Willdenow 
has  rightly  placed  it  next  to  microphyllum. 

9.  Ph.  quadr angular e.  Quadrangular  Pharnaeeurn.  Linn. 
Suppl.  185.  Willd.  n.  9. — Panicles  denfe,  leafy,  terminal. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  thick-edged,  clofely  imbricated  in  four 
rows. — Gathered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Bladh, 
who  communicated  it  to  Linnaeus.  This  fpecies  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  altogether  fingular  for  the  Heath-like  af- 
pecb  oi  the  innumerable,  minute,  imbricated  leaves  on  the 
young  branches.  Flowers  greenifli,  in  denfe  panicles,  or 
clujlers,  accompanied  by  Ihorter  ovate  Jeaves.  The  Jlem 
is  ftout  and  woody. 

10.  Ph.  incamim.  Hoary  Pharnaeeurn.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
389.  Suppl.  186.  Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  4. — Figured  in 

Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  304.  f.  4 Panicles  umbelled,  forked,  leafy, 

on  very  long  ftalks.  Leaves  linear.  Stipulas  in  long  capil- 
lary fegments. — Native  of  Southern  Africa.  The  Jlem  is 
fhrubby,  much  branched.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  very 
narrow,  flat,  befet  with  long,  white,  fliining,  capillary  Jli- 
pulas,  which  give  the  branches  a hifpid  afpeft.  Injlorefcence 
of  the  fame  ambiguous  kind  as  we  have  mentioned  under 
n.  7,  but  the  common  Jlalks  are  even  fix  inches  long  ; the 
partial  ones  repeatedly  compound,  and  of  confiderable 
length  alfo.  Flowers  green  and  white,  far  more  abundant, 
but  fmaller  than  in  our  fpecimen  from  a garden,  or  in  Pluke- 
net’s  figure, 

11.  Ph.  albens.  Silver-branched  PharnaGeum.  Linn, 
Suppl.  186.  Willd.  n.  II.  Thunb.  Prodr.  53. — Panicles 
fomewhat  umbelled,  forked,  on  very  long  ftalks.  Leaves 
linear,  recurved,  pointed.  Stipulas  minute,  fringed. — Ga- 
thered at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg.  Linnaeus  had  fpecimens 
from  his  friend  Baeck.  — fhrubby,  hke  the  laft,  but  the 
branches  are  of  an  elegant  blueifh  filvery  hue,  not  concealed 
by  the  Jlipulas,  which  are  very  fmall,  fringed,  and  united  to 
the  fides  of  each  leaf,  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  rather  above 
half  an  inch  long,  flefhy,  glaucous,  obtufe,  with  a fmall 
terminal  briftle.  Injlorejcence  much  like  the  laft,  but  lefs 
umbellate,  and  fcarcely  leafy,  the  common  Jlalks  four  or  five 
inches  long,  blueifh  and  fhining,  Willdenow  mifapplies 
to  this  Puikenet’s  fynonym,  which  belongs  to  the  in- 
caniim. 

iz.  Y\i.  clijlichum.  Double-cluftered  Pharnaeeurn.  Linn, 
Mant.  221.  Willd.  n.  13.  (Alfine  fpergula  indias  orien- 
talis,  fpicatis  floribus  ex  alis  emergentibus  ; Pluk.  Mant.  9. 
Phyt-  t.  332.  f.  4.  A.  holoftea  villofa,  folds  caulem  am- 
bientibus  ; multiflora  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  130.  f.  6.)  Cluf- 
ters  axillary,  zigzag,  ftalked,  in  pairs.  Leaves  linear-lan. 
ceolate,  downy.— Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Jlem  ap- 


pears herbaceous.  Arawr  whorled,  various  in  fize,  downy. 
Common  Jlalks  of  the  twin  clujlers  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Flowers  fmall. 

13.  Ph.  cordfoTimn.  Heart -leaved  Pharnaeeurn.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  389.  Am.  Acad.  v.  6.  85.  Willd.  n.  14. 
Thunb.  Prodr.  54.  —Panicles  forked,  on  lateral  ftalks, 
much  exceeding  the  inverfely  heart -fhaped,  wLorled,  ftalked 
leaves.  Native  of  the  Cape.  Stems  herbaceous,  proftrate, 
branched,  a foot  or  more  in  length.  Leaves  thick,  half  an 
inch  wude,  fmdoth.  Stipulas  white,  finely  fringed.  Injlo- 
rcfcence  and  Jlowers,  except  the  want  of  petals,  much  like 
S per  gill  a arvenjis. 

The  reader  will  obferve  that  Ph.  deprejfum,  Linn.  Mant. 
562,  is  Loefflingia  Indica  ; fee  that  article  ; and  feems  to 
be  figured  in  Pink.  Phyt.  t.  334.  f.  3.  S. 

PHARNACIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Phrygia. 

PHAROS,  or  IssA  Pharos,  an  ifland  of  the  Adriatic  fea, 
on  the  coaft  of  Illyria. — Alfo,  a river  of  Afia,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Cilicia  and  the  Euphrates — Alfo,  an  ifland  on  the 
coaft  of  Italy,  over-againft  Brundulium,  wTich  is  laid  to 
have  been  fo  called  from  the  Pharos,  or  light-houfe,  eredled 
there  for  the  fecurity  of  navigation. 

Pharos,  a light-houfe,  a pile  raifed  near  a port, 

where  a fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  night,  to  guide  and  direft 
velfels  near  at  hand. 

The  pharos  of  Alexandria,  built  in  a fmall  ifland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  anciently  very  famous,  infomuch  as 
to  communicate  its  name  to  all  the  reft.  It  was  fo  magnifi- 
cent a ftrufture,  being  built  by  the  famed  architedl  Softrates, 
a native  of  Cnidos,  or,  as  fome  fay,  by  Deiphanes,  the  fa- 
ther of  Softrates,  that  it  coft  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  eight  hun- 
dred talents.  It  had  feveral  ftories  raifed  one  over  anothei-, 
adorned  with  columns,  baluftrades,  galleries  of  the  fineft 
marble  and  workmanlhip,  to  which,  fome  add,  that  the  ar- 
chiteft  had  contrived  to  fallen  fome  looking-glafies  fo  arti- 
ficially againft  the  higheft  galleries,  that  one  could  fee  in 
them  all  the  fliips  that  fail«l  in  the  fea  for  a great  way  ; 
inftead  of  which  noble  ftrudlure,  one  fees  now  only  a kind 
of  irregular  caftle,  without  ditches  or  outworks  of  any 
ftrength,  the  whole  being  accommodated  to  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  Hands,  and  which  it  feems  is  no 
higher  than  that  which  it  Ihould  command.  Out  of 
the  midft  of  this  clumfy  building  rifes  a tower,  which  ferves 
for  a light-houfe,  but  which  hath  nothing  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  old  one.  The  coloflus  of  Rhodes  alfo 
ferved  as  a pharos. 

Ozanam  fays,  pharos  anciently  fignified  a ftreight  ; as  the 
pharos  or  pharo  of  Mefiina.  See  LiGHT-Houfe. 

PHARPAR,  or  Pharphar,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one 
of  the  rivers  of  Damafeus,  or  rather  an  arm  of  the  Barrady 
or  Chryforrhoas  (which  fee),  that  waters  the  city  of  Da- 
mafeus, and  the  adjacent  country.  2 Kings,  v.  12. 

PHARRKIRCHEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bava- 
ria ; 24  miles  W.  of  Paffau. 

PHARSALIA,  in  the  hiftory  of  Poetry,  a poem  of 
Lucan,  which  belongs  to  the  epic  clafs.  The  fubjedl  of 
this  poem  bears  charadters  of  epic  grandeur  and  dignity,  nor 
does  it  want  unity  of  objedl  ; w-z,  the  triumph  of  Ctefar 
over  Roman  liberty.  As  it  is  not  brought  to  a proper 
clofe,  we  have  either  been  deprived  by  time  of  the  laft  books, 
or  the  author  left  an  incomplete  work.  Although  the  fub- 
je£t  be  abundantly  heroic,  Dr.  Blair  points  out  two  defefls  ; 
the  one  is,  that  civil  wars,  efpecially  when  fierce  and  cruel, 
like  thofe  of  the  Romans,  prefent  too  many  fliocking  objefts 
to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry,  and  give  odious  and  difgufting  views 
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of  human  nature.  But  Lucan’s  genius  feems  to  delight  in 
favage  fcenes,  and  he  dwells  on  them  too  mUch.  The  other 
defetl  of  Lucan’s  fubjedt,  is  its  being  too  near  the  times  in 
■which  he  lived  ; becaufe  he  is  thus  deprived  of  the  afllftance 
of  fidlion  and  machinery,  and  his  work  is  thus  rendered  lefs 
fplendid  and  amufing.  As  to  charafters,  Lucan  has  drawn 
them  with  fpirit  and  with  force.  Although  Pompey  be  his 
profelTed  hero,  he  has  failed  in  interefting  us  much  in  his  fa- 
vour ; he  is  always  eclipfed  by  the  fuperior  abilities  of  Cae- 
far.  But  Cato  is  Lucan’s  favourite  charadter  ; and 
■w'herever  he  introduces  him,  he  appears  to  rife  above  himfelf. 
His  fpeech,  in  particular,  to  Labienus,  who  urged  him  to 
enquire  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  concerning  the 
iffue  of  the  war,  deferves  to  be  remarked  as  equal,  for  moral 
fublimity,  to  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  antiquity.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  ftory  he  has  attached  himfelf  too  much  to 
chronological  order,  which  breaks  the  tliread  of  the  narra- 
tion ; and  he  is  often  too  digrefiive. 

In  the  Pharfalia,  the  reader  will  perceive  feveral  very 
poetical  and  fpirited  defcriptions  : neverthelefs,  the  author’s 
chief  ftrength  does  not  lie  in  narration  or  defcription  ; his 
narration  is  often  dry  and  harfh,  and  his  defcriptions  are  fre- 
quently overwrought,  and  employed  alfo  upon  difagreeable 
objedls.  His  principal  merit  confifts  in  his  fentiments, 
which  are  generally  noble  and  ftriking,  and  exprefl'ed  with 
that  glow'  and  ardour  of  manner,  for  which  he  is  peculiarly 
diltinguifhed.  Lucan  is  the  molt  philofophical,  and  the  moll 
public  fpirited  poet  of  aU  antiquity  (fee  Lucan)  ; and 
he  is  the  only  ancient  epic  poet,  who  was  really  and  deeply 
interefted  by  the  fubjeCl  oi  his  poem.  Hence  he  abounds 
in  exclamation  and  apoltrophes,  almolt  alw'ays  well  timed, 
and  fupported  with  a vivacity  and  fire  highly  honourable  to 
him.  But  he  is  apt  to  exceed  due  bounds,  carrying  every 
thing  to  an  extreme,  and  not  knowing  w'here  to  llop.  At- 
tempting to  aggrandize  his  objects,  he  becomes  tumid  and 
unnatural ; and  w'hen  the  fecond  line  of  his  defcriptions  is 
fublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rife  Hill  higher,  is 
bomball.  Upon  the  whole,  his  fentiments  are  fo  high,  and 
his  fire  occafionally  fo  great,  as  to  atone  for  many  of  his 
defedts : and  palfages  may  be  produced  from  him  which 
are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whatever.  The  charadters 
which  he  draws,  e.  g.  of  Pompey  and  Caefar,  in  the  lirll 
book,  are  mallerly,  and  the  comparifon  of  Pompey  to  the 
aged  decaying  oak,  is  highly  poetical.  But  judging  of  the 
whole  execution  of  his  poem.  Dr.  Blair  pronounces,  that 
his  poetical  fire  was  not  ahvays  under  the  government  of 
either  found  judgment  or  corredt  talle.  In  his  ftyle  there  is 
abundance  of  force,  blended  w'ith  harlhnefs  ai'wl  obfcurity, 
from  a defire  of  expreffing  himfelf  in  a pointed  and  unufual 
manner.  Compared  with  Virgil,  he  may  be  allowed  to  have 
more  fire  and  higher  fentiments  ; but  in  every  thing  elfe, 
particularly  in  purity,  elegance,  and  tendernefs,  he  falls  in- 
finitely below  him.  Blair’s  Ledtures,  vol.  iii. 

PHARSALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a tow'n  of  Thef- 
faly,  upon  the  Enipeus,  S.W.  of  Lariffa,  famous  on  account 
of  the  battle  fought  on  a plain  near  it,  in  which  Pompey 
was  completely  defeated  by  Caefar. 

PHARSANG,  or  Parasang.  See  Parasang. 

PHARUS,  in  Botany,  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called  from 
(f  ygoc,  a cloak,  oc  outer  covering ; but  whether  this  idea  ap- 
plies to  the  large  wrapping  glume  of  the  female  flower,  as 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  ; or,  as  a late  French  writer,  de 
Theis,  afferts,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Browne,  to  the 
economical  ufe  which  the  negroes  in  Jamaica  make  of  the 
broad  leaves  of  this  grafs,  mult  remain  doubtful.  We  find 
no  fuch  account  in  our  original  edition  of  Browne  ; either 
in  the  proper  page,  or  at  p.  333,  cited  by  de  Theis.  Linn. 
Vol.  XXVII.  ' ' ' 


Gen.  492.  Schreb.  639.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  396.  Mart. 
Mill.  Didt.  V.  3.  Browne  Jam.  344.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 

T.  5.  278.  Jufl'.  33.  Lamarck  Illuilr.  t.  769 Clafs  and 

order,  Monoecla  Hexandrla.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramma. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers  ftaiked.  Cal.  Glume  fingle- 
flowered,  of  two  ovate,  membranous,  coloured  valves  ; the 
outermoll  fliort,  rather  acute ; the  inner  twice  as  long, 
rounded  at  the  end.  Cor.  Glume  longer  than  the  calyx., 
of  two  equal,  oblong,  membranous,  coloured  valves  ; the 
outer  are  iharpilh,  keeled  below  the  point  ; the  inner  emar- 
ginate.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  ver.y  fliort,  eredt  ; anthers 
linear,  cloven  at  each  end,  the  length  of  the  corolla. 

Female  flowers  larger,  feflile  in  the  fame  panicle.  Cal. 
Glume  fingle-flowered,  of  two  lanceolate,  membranous, 
fliarpifli,  ribbed,  nearly  equal  valves.  Cor.  Glume  rather 
longer,  of  two  valves  ; the  outer  nearly  cylindrical,  rigid, 
denlely  downy,  with  an  acute  triangular  point,  keeled  at 
the  back,  bent  backwards,  and  fliavcd  off  at  the  bafe  ; the 
inner  linear,  very  narrow,  as  long  as  the  other,  membranous, 
its  margins  folded  together,  both  the  prominent  edges 
thickened  and  downy,  the  apex  cloven.  Pi/l.  Germen  fu- 
perior, linear ; llyle  Ample ; lligmas  three,  capillary, 
downy,  projedting  from  the  outer  glume  of  the  corolla. 
Perk,  none  ; the  outer  glume  of  the  corolla  enlaa'ged  invtfts 
the  feed,  being  all  over  rauricated  with  little  fort  adhefive 
hooks.  Seed  oblong,  large,  with  a furrow  along  one  fide. 

Obf.  The  above  is  the  improved  defcription  of  Schreber, 
who  ■was  not  able  to  difcover  any  nedtary. 

Efl.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  a glume  of  two  valves,  Angle- 
floNvered.  Corolla  a glume  of  two  valves. 

Female,  Calyx  as  in  the  male.  Corolla  a glume  of  two 
valves,  long,  involving  the  folitary  feed.  Style  Ample ; 
lligmas  three. 

1.  Ph.  latifolius.  Broad-leaved  Phams,  or  Wild  Jamaica 
Oat.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1408.  Willd.  ii.  i.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Ph. 
n.  I ; Browne  Jam.  t.  38.  f.  3.  Gramen  avenaceum  fyl- 
vaticum,  foliis  latilfimis,  locidlis  longis  non  arillatis,  glumis 
fpadiceis;  Sloane  Jam.  v.  i.  116.  t.  73.  f.  2.) — Panicle  much 
branched.  Calyx  awnlefs,  naked.  I.,eaves  obovate,  fialked, 
reverfed — Frequent  on  the  woody  hills  of  Jamaica,  according 
to  Browne  and  Sloane,  who  both  mention  it  as  a remarkably 
good  and  nouriflring  food  for  cattle.  From  an  expreflion  of 
the  latter,  that  it  is  as  good  for  this  purpofe  as  oats,  we 
prefume  the  feeds  are  the  part  ufed,  though  this  is  not  in- 
telligibly exprelfed.  The  broad  leaves  are  harfli  and  coarfe, 
remarkable  for  being  turned  upfide  down,  their  length  about 
four  inches,  and  the  footjlalk  as  much.  Root  perennial,  of 
many  ilrong  fibres.  Stem  Ample,  a foot  high,  or  more, 
leafy.  Panicle  eredl,  or  rather  fpreading,  purplifli,  of  nu- 
merous upright  flowers,  alternately  fpiked.  We  had  fpeci- 
mens  from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington’s  Hove  in  1791, 

2.  Ph.  ciliatus.  Fringed  Pharus.  Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  5, 
23.  Willd.  n.  2. — “ Panicle  llightly  branched.  Calyx 

awnlefs,  fringed.  Corolla  wanting.  Leaves  linear.” 

Gathered  about  the  margins  of  pools  in  the  Eall  Indies,  by 
Koenig,  who  fent  it  to  Retzius.  Stems  two  feet  high ; 
clothed  with  numerous,  linear,  nan-ow,  rough  leaves.  Pa- 
nicle fliort,  fometimes  a Ample  clufler.  Calyx-valves  ovate> 
convolute,  with  two  furrows  at  the  back,  no  awns,  and  no 
corolla.  Retx, 

3.  Ph.  ar'flat^s,  Awned  Floating  Pharus.  Retz.  ibid. 
Willd.  n.  3. — Panicle  umbellate.  Calyx  awned.  Corolla 
wanting.  Leaves  ovate. — Native  of  ponds  in  the  Eafl 
Indies,  where  this  grafs  was  gathered  by  Koenig,  from 
whom  we  have  it.  The  long  leafy y/mj  float  on  the  water, 
fending  down  abundance  ot  tufted  finely  branched  roots. 
Leaves  fliort,  broad,  ovate -oblong,  obtufe,  with  long  tumid 
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Jheaths.  Panicles  fhort,  forming  a terminal  umbel.  The 
ribs  of  the  calyx  are  all  finely  fringed,  in  our  fpecimens,  as 
Retzius  defcribes  them  ; yet  he  calls  the  calyx  naked  in  his 
fpecific  charafter. 

We  readily  agree  with  Mr.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  HolL 
V.  I.  21 1,  that  thefe  two  laft  fpecies  do  not  properly  belong 
to  Pharus,  but  are  more  akin  to  Zixania,  or  rather,  confti- 
tute  perhaps  a new  genus.  See  Leptaspis  for  a more 
genuine  Pharus  or  two. 

PHARUSII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa, 
in  the  interior  of  Mauritania  Caefarienfis  ; N.  of  the  Mela- 
nogetulians  and  of  mount  Sagapola. 

PHARYCADUM,  a town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  Ellio- 
tide,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Curialus. 
Strabo. 

PHARYNG-diUM  Sal,  a name  given  by  authors  to 
an  artificial  fait,  of  ufe  in  the  quinfey,  and  caies  ot  the  like 
kind,  when  the  pharynx,  or  fauces,  are  incommoded  by  a 
difcharge  of  ferous  or  other  humours. 

It  is  prepared  of  cream  ol  tartar  and  nitre,  each  an 
ounce,  with  half  an  ounce  of  burnt  alum  ; all  thefe  are  to 
be  diffolved  in  vinegar,  and  coagulated  according  to  art. 
This  fait  mixed  with  honey,  and  diffolved  in  plantain-water, 
makes  an  excellent  gargle. 

PHARYNGEA,  Artery,  in  Anatomy,  a branch  of 
the  external  carotid.  See  Artery. 

PHARYNGEUS,  the  name  given  by  Douglas  to  the 
conftricftor  mufcle  of  the  pharynx. 

PHARYNGO-STAPHYLINUS,  is  Winflow’s  name 
for  the  palato-pharyngseus. 

PHARYNX,  Gr.  the  large  membranous  and 

mufcular  cavity,  placed  at  the  back  of  tlie  mouth  and  nofe, 
through  which  the  food  paffes  into  the  oefophagus,  and  the 
air  goes  to  and  from  the  lungs.  See  Deglutition. 

PHASCHIN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Fro- 
zen ocean,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  N.  lat. 

30'.  E.  long.  57  24’. 

PHASCUM,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  Greek  name,  ®«cxov, 
for  fome  kind  of  moffy  produflion,  adopted  by  Linn^us 
for  a moll  diftindl  and  natural  genus  of  Mufci,  properly  fo 
called,  whofe  fpecies  are  in  general  the  moll  diminutive  of 
their  whole  natural  order.  Dillenius  comprehended  fuch  of 
them  as  he  had  met  with,  under  his  Sphagnum.  Schreber 
firft  gave  a fcientific  and  critical  account  of  the  genus,  in  a 
learned  differtation,  publillied  at  Leipfic  in  1770,  with  two 
plates,  fince  which  the  fpecies  have  been  much  inveftigated, 
and  many  new  ones  defcribed  by  Dickfon,  Hedwig  and 
others. — Linn.  Gen.  562.  Schreb.  758.  Mart.  Mill. 

Dicl.  V.  3.  Hedw.  Fund.  v.  2.  85.  Sp.  Muf.  19. 
Sm,  FI.  Brit.  1149.  Turn.  Mufc.  Hib.  i.  Swartz. 
Mufc.  Suec.  17.  Juff.  II.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t,  873. 
Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Mufci.  Nat.  Ord.  Mufci. 

Eff.  Ch.  Capfiile  ovate,  without  any  feparate  lid,  deci- 
duous. Veil  minute,  deciduous. 

The  minute  moffes  which  compole  this  genus  are  generally 
of  the  moll  fimple  form  of  growth,  with  an  undivided, 
Ihort,  and  fometimes  fcarcely  difcernible  fern,  though  with 
feveral  leaves,  and  the  capfule  is,  in  that  cafe,  folitary,  either 
terminal  or  lateral,  feflile  or  ftalked.  The  lid  is  fcarcely 
difcernible  from  the  reft  of  the  capfule,  even  in  colour,  nor 
are  its  limits  defined  by  any  diftinft  reparation  ; the  feeds 
therefore  efcape  by  an  irregular,  and  feemingly  accidental, 
laceration,  at  one  fide,  where  the  lid  ufually  feparates  in 
other  mofl'es.  The  laft  edition  of  Syf.  Veg.  contains  but  five 
fpecies  of  Phafatm,  and  of  that  fmall  number  no  more  than 
two  are  really  fuch.  The  Species  Mufcorum  of  Hedwig  de- 
tcribes  twelve  g nuine  ones.  The  Flora  Britannica  however 
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enumerates  feventeen,  all  natives  of  Britain,  in  the  difco- 
very  of  the  more  minute  and  curious  of  which,  Mr.  Dick- 
fon has  had  a principal  (hare.  They  occur  chiefly  on  banks 
and  heaths,  fometimes  in  bogs.  The  annual  ones,  which 
are  molt  numerous,  keep  vegetating  through  the  open  wea- 
ther of  winter,  often  bearing  their  minute  flowers  in  No- 
vember and  January,  and  ripening  fruit  in  the  early  fpring, 
at  which  feafon  feveral  of  them  eompofe  a fine  green  turf  on 
expofed  gravelly  banks,  and  as  the  power  of  the  fun  pre- 
vails, are  foon  afterwards  dried  up.  Their  little  capfules, 
innumerable  in  themfelves,  and  beyond  all  calculation  as  to 
the  abundance  of  their  feeds,  lie  hid  and  undiftinguiftiable 
among  the  fandy  particles  of  the  foil,  till  the  moifture  of 
declining  autumn  cdls  forth  a new  progeny.  Several  fpecies 
are  furniflied,  befides  the  fibres  that  draw  nourifhment  from 
the  ground,  with  very  curioufly  branched  and  reticulated 
fpreading  filaments,  extending  themfelves  like  a fort  of  Con- 
ferva, and  throwing  up  feparate  buds  or  plants  here  and 
there.  Yet  it  is  not  certain  that  even  fuch  are  all  of  peren- 
nial duration,  nor  do  thefe  jointed  filaments  feem  to  take 
root.  They  are  probably  of  the  nature  of  roots  not  with - 
Handing,  deftined  to  imbibe  moifture  from  the  furface  of  the 
foil,  or  from  the  moifture  which  it  exhales,  or  retains.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  more  particularly  the  cafe  with  Phafcum 
foloniferum.  This  grows  on  naked  clay,  ferving  merely 
to  fix  the  plants,  which  can  probably  obtain  no  nutriment 
but  from  thefe  filaments,  fpreading  widely,  and  colledling 
from  its  inhofpitable  furface,  what  fome  trivial  decompo- 
fition,  aided  by  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere,  may  af- 
ford. America  affords  a fimilar  fpecies  to  the  lall-men- 
tioned,  Ph.  coharens,  Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  25.  t.  i.  f.  1-6. 
We  have  however,  from  Mr.  Menzies,  a New  Holland  non- 
defcript  Phafcum,  with  aftually  creeping  roots.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  give  a fulficiently  accurate  idea  of  the 
whole. 

Ph.  fuhulatum.  Awl-leaved  Earth-mofs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1570.  Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  i.  93.  t.  35.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  4. 
t.  67.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2177.  ( Sphagnum  acaulon  trichodes  ; 
Dill.  Mufc.  251.  t.  32.  f.  10.  Mufcus  trichoides  minor 

acauios,  capillaceis  foliis ; Vaill.  Paris.  128.  t.  29.  f.  4.) 

Stem  fimple.  Capfule  on  a fhort  ftalk.  Leaves  awl-fhaped, 
fpreading  ; dilated  at  the  bafe ; capillary  at  the  point. — Fre- 
quent in  fhady  hollows  of  fandy  banks,  bearing  fruit  in 
March.  Roots  fibrous,  jinnual.  Plants  rather  difperfed, 
forming  loofe  velvet-like  patches,  of  a pleafant  green. 
Each  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  high  5 its  fhort  fern 
clothed  with  very  fhort,  taper  leaves,  and  crowned  w'ith  a 
fpreading  tuft  of  much  longer  ones,  whofe  point  is  very  ob- 
fcurely  ferrated.  At  the  top  Hands  the  little  chefnut- 
coloured  oval  capfule,  flightly  elevated  on  a fcarcely  difcernible 
Jlalk.  The  veil  is  very  fhort,  and  at  firft  {lender,  till  it  is 
fplit  open  at  one  fide,  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  fruit,  and 
foon  falls  off. 

Ph.  fridum.  Upright  Earth-mofs.  Dickf.  Crypt,  fafc. 
4.  i.t.  10.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2093.  — Stem 
fcarcely  any.  Capfule  ovate.  Leaves  awl-fhaped,  upright, 
ftraight,  flightly  ferrated.— A very  rare  fpecies^,  found  as 
yet  by  Mr.  Dickfon  alone,  on  alpine  bogs  in  Scotland.  This  is 
not  half  the  fize  of  the  foregoing,  and  is  dillinguifhed  by 
its  dark  and  blackifh-green  hue,  the  want  of  a leafy 
and  the  ftraight  uprightnefs  of  its  foliage.  Capfule  dark 
brown  when  ripe,  on  a fhort  fruit -ftalk,  and  greatly  over- 
topped by  the  leaves. 

Ph.  multicapfulare.  Many-fruited  Earth-mofs.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  n.  7.  {^Ph.  fphaerocarpos  ; Abbot.  230.  Ph.  crif- 
pum  ; Swartz  Mufc.  Suec.  17.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  618,  but 
not  of  Hedwig.) — Caulefcent  and  branched.  Stem-leaves 

alternate ; 
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alternate ; floral  ones  linear-lanceolate,  crowded,  ftraight. 
Capfules  numerous — Difcovered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbot 
in  cart-ruts  in  woods  about  Bedford ; but  we  have  re- 
ceived it  from  no  other  pcrfon  except  profeflbr  Swartz.  It  is 
annual,  bearing  capfules  all  winter  long.  The  Jiems  are 
more  or  lefs  divided  into  fpreading  leafy  branches,  clothed 
with  finall  alternate  leaves,  and  crowned  with  a large  tuft 
of  large  ones,  which  never  curl  like  thofe  of  the  real  crifpum 
of  Hedwig,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1680,  for  which  this  was  mif- 
taken  in  FI  Brit. 

Ph.  hry aides.  Tall  Earth-mofs.  Dickf.  Crypt,  fafc.  4.  3. 
t.  10.  f.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  n.  10.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1280. — 
Stem  Ample.  Leaves  ovate,  hair-pointed,  upright.  Cap- 
fule  elliptical,  beaked.  Fruit-llalk  ereA,  ftraight,  taller 
than  the  leaves.  - Found  by  Mr.  Dickfon  in  heathy  wocdy 
places,  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbot  at  Clapham  fprings, 
Bedfordfliire.  It  is  annual,  arriving  at  perfedllon  in  the 
fpring,  and  diftinguiflied  from  moft  of  its  genus,  though 
eafily  confounded  with  feveral  fpecies  of  other  genera,  by 
its  elongated  fruit-Jlalk,  refembling  thofe  of  mofles  in  gene- 
ral. The  capfide  too  has  a more  elongated  beak  than  moft 
others,  but  no  feparate  lid. 

Ph.  wuticum.  Common  Dwarf  Earth-mofs.  Schreb. 
Phafc.  8.  t.  I.  f,  II  — 14.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  n.  14.  En?l. 
Bot.  t.  2027.  (Ph.  acaulon /3  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1570.  Sphag- 
num acanlon  bulbiforme  minus  ; Dill.  Mufc.  252.  t.  32. 
f.  12. ) -Stem  none.  Leaves  ovate,  concave,  clofely  imbri- 
cated, beardlefs  ; the  upper  ones  ferrated  towards  the  point. 
Capfule  globofe,  nearly  feffile.  We  feledl  this  as  one  of  the 
moft  common  fpecies,  and  yet  one  that,  for  a long  time, 
was  not  well  underftood.  It  is  indeed  among  the  fmalleft, 
as  well  as  the  moft  Ample  in  ftrufture.  It  covers  expofed 
banks,  in  the  early  fpring,  and  is  confpicuous  for  a tav/ny 
though  Alining  green  hue,  whofe  brilhancy  is  enhanced  by 
the  dew  imprifoned  in  the  concave  pellucid  foliage.  The 
roots  are  Abrous,  and  fo  entangled,  that  they  have  a creep- 
ing appearance  ; fee  Engl.  Bot.  ; but  we  fufpeft  each  fruc- 
tifying portion  to  be  a diftindl  plant.  The  want  of  a termi- 
nal hair  to  the  leaves,  fome  of  the  larger  of  which  have 
been  obferved  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sowerby  to  be  ferrated  or 
toothed,  the  more  diminutive  Aze  of  the  whole  plant,  and 
the  abfolute  want  of  a Jlem,  diftinguifh  the  prefent  fpecies 
from  the  equally  common  cufpidatum  of  Hedwig,  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2025,  with  which  it  was  confounded  by  Linnaeus, 
Hudfon,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  acaulon. 

Vh. /erratum.  Serrated  Phafcum.  Schreb.  Phafc.  9.  t.  2. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  n.  15.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  460.  Dickf.  Crypt, 
fafc.  1. 1.  I.  f.  I. — Stem  none.  Shoots  fpreading,  repeatedly 
branched,  capillary,  jointed,  barren.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
acute,  ferrated. — Schreber,  who  difcovered  this  extremely 
minute  fpecies,  in  rich  moift  meadows  near  LeipAc,  could 
not  fail  to  obferve  the  Abrous  jointed  ftioots  that  always  ac- 
company it,  but  he  miftook  them  for  Byjfus,  or  rather  Con- 
ferva, velutina,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1556.  Mr.  Dickfon  Arft  de- 
tefted  the  true  nature  of  thefe  appendages,  to  which  we 
have  adverted  above.  The  root  is  fmall,  annual,  and  Abrous, 
throwing  out  from  its  crown  a number  of  fuch  branched 
Alaments ; fo  that  feveral  plants,  growing  near  each  other, 
appear  feated  on  a bed  of  Conferva,  compofed  in  reality  of 
their  own  intermingled  Aioots.  Each  has  no  true  Jlem. 
Four  or  Ave  lanceolate,  ftrongly  ferrated,  pellucid  leaves 
rife  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  envelop  a nearly  feflile, 
ovate,  brown,  pointed  capfule,  whofe  veil  is,  above  all  others, 
minute  and  evanefcent. 

YV.  foloniferum.  Branching-rooted  Earth-mofs.  Dickf- 
Crypt.  fafc.  3.  i.  t.  7.  f.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  n.  16.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2106. — Stem  creeping,  jointed,  branched.  Shoots 


fpreading,  branched,  capillary,  jointed,  barren.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, pointed,  toothed. — Firft  difcovered  by  Mr.  Edward 
Forfter,  near  Walthamftow.  Mr.  G.  Don  has  found  the  fame 
in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Turner,  who  con  Aiders  it  as  a variety 
of  the  laft,  in  Ireland.  It  grows  on  naked  clay,  in  damp 
places,  and  is  diftinguiflied  from  /erratum  chiefly  or  entirely 
by  the  truly  creeping  roots,  which  do  indeed  appear  to  ori- 
ginate from  the  jointed  Alaments,  above  defcribed,  taking 
upon  themfelves  the  nature  of  roots.  How  far  this  is 
poflible,  we  are  all  too  imperfedlly  acquainted  with  thefe 
minute,  though  highly  curious,  produftions,  to  declare  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

PHASELIS,  or  Phasaelis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Atuated  N.  of 
the  plain  of  Jericho,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Carith, 
three  leagues  from  the  Jordan  ; faid  to  have  been  built  by 
Herod  in  honour  of  his  brother  Phafelus. 

PHASEOLUS,  in  Botany,  pac-ziXo;,  or  Pofo-rioXor,  of  the 
Greeks  ; names  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  fliape  of  the  feed- 
veflel,  which  refenibles  a kind  of  fmall  boat,  known  under 
the  fame  denomination ; the  Kidney -bean.  Linn,  Gen.  372. 
Schi-eb.  qqq.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1030.  Mart.  Mill. 
Didi.  V.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  288.  Juft.  356.  La- 
marck llluftr.  t.  610.  Gsertn.  t.  150.  Clafs  and  order, 
Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionaceit,  Linn.  Le- 
guminofa,  Jufll 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  two-lipped ; 
the  upper  lip  emarginate  ; the  lower  with  three  teeth.  Cor. 
papilionaceous  ; ftandard  heart-ftiaped,  obtufe,  emarginate  ; 
reclining,  reflexed  at  the  Ades  ; wings  ovate,  the  length  of 
the  iiandard,  fupported  by  long  claws  ; koei  narrow,  fpi- 
rally  revolute,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  Siam. 
Filaments  in  two  diftindt  fets,  one  Ample,  the  other  in  nine 
divifions,  fpirally  twifted  within  the  keel ; anthers  ten. 
Ample.  Pyi.  Germen  oblong,  compreflTed,  downy ; ftyle 
thread-fliaped,  fpirally  indexed,  downy  in  the  upper  pcirt  ; 
Itigma  obtufe,  thickifli,  villous.  Peric.  Legume  long, 
ftraight,  coriaceous,  obtufe,  with  an  oblique  point.  Se^ 
kidney-fliaped,  oblong,  comprefied. 

Obf.  The  keel,  and  organs  of  impregnation  within 
it,  being  both  fpiral,  afford  the  effential  mark  of  the  genus  ; 
fee  Dolichos.  The  perianth  in  many  fpecies  is  accom- 
panied by  two  roundifli  leaves,  termed  by  Linnaeus  an  ex- 
ternal calyx  ; but  furely  rather  to  be  deemed  bradleas. 

Elf.  Ch.  Keel  twifted  fpirally,  along  with  the  ftamens 
and  ftyle.  Stigma  downy. 

This  genus  is  rather  lefs  numerous  in  fpecies  than  its  near 
relation  Dolichos,  but  is,  like  that,  divided  into  two  fedlions, 
the  one  compofed  of  climbing,  the  other  of  upright  plants. 
The  14th  edition  of  Syft.  Veg.  contains  feventeen  fpecies 
in  all ; Willdenow  has  twenty-four,  Afteen  of  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Hort.  Kewu  without 
the  addition  of  any  new  ones.  Fourteen  of  Willdenow’s 
are  climbers,  ten  grow  eredf.  They  are  moftly  tropical 
produdfions,  though  fome  of  the  annual  kinds  prove  fuf- 
Aciently  hardy  in  our  climate,  and  are  valuable  articles  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  as  well  as  very  ornamental.  We  (hall 
particularize  fome  of  the  principal. 

Sedtion  i.  Stem  twining. 

Ph.  vulgaris.  Common  Kidney-bean,  or  French  bean  ; 
Haricot  of  the  French.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1016.  ed.  i.  723. 
Lob.  Ic.  V.  2.  59.  (Ph.  albus  ; Ger,  Em.  12 1 2,  PhaAoli  ; 
Math.  Valgr.  v.  i.  388.) — Stem  twining.  Clufters  foli- 
tary,  ftiorter  than  the  leaves.  Flow'er-ftalks  in  pairs.  Bradleas 
fpreading,  larger  than  the  calyx.  Legumes  pendulous. — 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  throughout  Europe, 
either  for  the  fake  of  its  young  legumes,  which  are  boiled 
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for  the  table,  and  fo  much  cheemed  as  to  be  thought  worth 
forcing  ; or  efpecially  in  France,  and  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
for  the  ripe  beans,  not  plentifully  perfected  in  ' more 
northern  countries,  but  much  eitecmed  where  they  abound, 
as  an  ingredient  in  foups,  and  various  made  diflies.  For 
thefe  ufes  the  variety  whole  Ikin  is  of  a pure  white  is  pre- 
ferred. Others  are  brown,  or  varioufly  fpotted,  Tliere 
are  varieties  of  this  fpecies  in  the  heiglit,  or  mode  of  growth, 
of  its  twining  J?em.  The  root  in  all  of  them  is  annual.  Leaves 
ternate,  as  in  the  whole  genus,  on  longiHi  Italics  : leaflets 
nearly  fmooth,  broad-ovate,  inclining  to  fquare,  more  or 
lefs  pointed,  entire,  veiny ; the  lateral  ones  oblique. 
Stipulas  oblong  ; thofe  on  the  partial  Italics  narrowed. 
Flowers  four  or  fix  in  each  long-llallced  axillary  duller, 
their  partial  Italics  oppofite,  fliort.  Corolla  of  a pale  blueilh 
white.  Legumes  linear,  fix  inches  long.  Each  flower  is 
accompanied  by  a pair  of  large,  rounded,  many-ribbed,  pale 
green,  fpreading  bratJeas,  larger  than  the  calyx,  and  not,  as 
in  Willdenow  and  Aiton,  fmaller.  This  error  is  copied  from 
the  fecond  edition  of  I. inn.  Sp.  PL,  the  iirlt  edition  being 
in  this  refpedl  more  correcd.  See  the  following. 

Ph.  multiflorus.  Scarlet  Kidney-bean,  Lamarck  Diet. 
V.  3.  70.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait,  n.  2.  (Ph.  coccineus  ; I^inn. 
Sp.  PL  ed.  I.  724.  Schkuhr  Handb.  v.  2.  343.  t.  199,  a. 
Alt.  Ph.  puniceo  ilore  ; Cornut.  Canad.  184.  t.  185.  Ph. 
indicus,  flore  coccineo  ; Morif.  feft.  2.  t.  5.  f.  4. ) — Stem 
twining.  Clulters  folitary,  about  equal  to  the  leaves,  many- 
flowered.  Flower-ltalks  in  pairs.  Brafteas  clofe-prelied, 
dmaller  than  the  calyx.  Legumes  pendulous.  The  native 
country  of  this  beautiful  fpecies  is  unknown.  Miller,  in 
his  8th  edition,  is  remarkably  confufed  in  his  account  of 
this  genus,  and  has  milled  I^amarck  to  aflert  that  he  gives 
South  America  as  the  country  of  the  Scarlet  Bean  ; whereas 
that  account  applies  to  his  coccineus,  his  6th  not  5th  fort,  a 
totally  different  plant,  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what. 
Linnseus  originally  dillinguiffied  our  Scarlet  Bean  by  the 
name  of  coccineus,  wlrch  ought  to  have  been  retained,  though 
for  convenience  we  have  adopted  what  feems  likely  to  pre- 
vail, and  which  is  not  exceptionable  in  itfelf,  the  flowers  of 
the  prefent  being  much  more  numerous  in  each  clujler  than  in 
the  Common  Kidney -bean.  Their  beautiful  brilliant  fcarlet 
colour  caufes  them  to  be  univerfally  cultivated,  nor  are  the 
legumes  of  lefs  value  for  the  table  than  the  former  ; Miller 
prefers  them.  The  plant  however  is  rather  more  tender, 
and  perilhes  at  the  firft  froit.  Gerarde  fays,  p.  1215,  that 
Tradefcant  introduced  this  Phafeolus  into  the  Englilh  gar- 
dens. Now  it  adorns  every  cottage  bower,  blooming  abun- 
dantly from  July  till  late  m autumn,  but  its  crop  is  not 
abundant.  There  is  a white  or  pink-flowered  variety.  As 
far  as  we  have  obferved,  the  fmall  clofe  Iracteas  afford  an  in- 
variable fpecific  diftindlion  between  this  and  the  vulgaris  ; 
fee  our  remark  on  that  fpecic-. 

Ph.  inamoenus.  Green-flowered  Kidney-bean.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  1016.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  4.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
v.  I.  27.  t.  66.  (Ph.  11.2;  Linn.  Hort.  Cliff.  359.) — 
Stem  twining.  Standard  of  the  flower  revolute,  hairy,  the 
colour  of  the  calyx.  Leaflets  elongated.  Linnaeus  fays 
this  was  raifed  from  African  feeds  in  Mr.  Cliffort’s  garden, 
where  it  flowered,  we  prclume  in  the  Hove,  in  Dec.  1736. 
At  Kew  it  is  faid  to  be  a hardy  annual,  flowering  in  July 
and  Auguft.  The  oblong-pointed  leaflets  diftinguifli  the 
plant,  and  the  fmall  flowers,  with  their  green  revolute 
flandard,  are  peculiar,  though  by  no  means  ornamental. 
The  legume  is  fhort  and  cimeter-flraped.  Seeds  beautifully 
fpeckled  with  red, 

Ph.  vexillatus,  Sweet-fcented  Kidney-bean.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  1017.  Willd.  fl.  8.  Ait.  n.  6.  Jacq.  Hort.  Visid. 


V,  2.  46.  t.  102.  (Ph,  flore  odorato,  Vexillo  aniplo  pa- 
tulo  ; Dill.  Elth.  313.  t.  234.) — Stem  twining.  Flower- 
ftalks  thicker  than  the  footflalks.  Flowers  crowded- 
Wings  rather  falcate  ; one  of  them  lobed  at  the  bafe.  Le- 
gumes linear,  ftraight.  This  fpecies  was  railed  in  Sherard’s 
garden  at  Eltham,  from  feeds  colletled  near  the  Havannah. 
It  is  annual,  flowering  in  the  ftove  in  July  and  Augull,  but 
not  often  met  with.  The  incumbrance  of  the  large  rambling 
plant  is  fcarcely  compenfated  by  the  beauty,  or  even  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers.  Their  common  flalks  are  a foot  long, 
and  remarkably  flout.  Legumes  long,  narrow,  and  hairy. 
The  heel  is  obliquely  curved,  but  fcarcely  fpiral ; fo  that,  as 
I.innaeus  obferves,  its  charaifler  is  intermediate  between  Pha- 
feolus and  Dolichos.  We  fhould  incline  to  remove  the  plant 
to  the  latter  genus. 

Ph.  Caracalla.  Snail  Kidney-bean.  Linn,  Sp.  PL 

1017.  Willd,  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  10.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  341. 
(Ph.  indicus,  cochleato  flore;  Triumf.  Obf.  93.  t.  95.) 
— Stem  twining.  Standard  and  wings,  as  well  as  the  keel, 
fpiral.  The  native  country  of  this  magnificent  fpecies  is 
not  clearly  determined.  We  fufpeft  it  to  be  of  African 
origin  ; at  leafl  it  is  common  in  all  the  gardens  at  Algiers, 
from  whence  M.  Desfontaines  brought  us  the  only  flowers 
we  have  ever  feen  ; fo  little  was  Mr.  Andrews  aware  of  the 
great  rarity  he  was  exhibiting  to  the  public  in  his  plate. 
The  plant  indeed  may  often  be  feen  in  lloves,  but  blolToms 
fo  rarely,  that  few  perfons  have  patience  to  allow  it  the  re- 
quifite  time  and  fpace.  It  was  firfl  brought  to  Italy  by  the 
Portuguefe,  and  long  moll  jealoufly  preferved  in  the  Grand 
Duke’s  gardens  at  Florence.  In  that  country  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Caracol,  which  properly  belongs  to  a large 
fnail.  The  root  is  perennial,  and flem  woody.  The  flowers 
are  produced  plentifully,  if  at  all ; many  together  in  long, 
axillary,  denfe  cluflers.  The  buds  are  of  a pearly  whitenefs  ; 
the flowers  variegated  with  purple  and  buff,  large,  and  very 
fragrant,  but  fhort-lived.  Their  greatell  peculiarity  con- 
fills  in  the  petals  being  all  rolled  fpirally  together, 

Seclion  2.  Stem  erebi,  or  nearly  fo ; in  one  inflance  decum- 
bent. 

Ph.  trilobus.  Three-lobed  Kidney-bean.  Ait.  n.  12. 
Willd.  n.  16.  (Ph.  maderafpatanus,  foliis  glabris  trilo- 
batus,  &c.  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  214.  f,  3.  Dolichos  trilobus  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PL  1021.  Burm.  Ind.  160.  t.  50.  f.  i.)  — Stem, 
fomewhat  twining,  fmooth.  Lateral  leaflets  two-iobed ; 
terminal  one  three-lobed ; lobes  ovate.  Stipulas  ovate. 
Stalks  three-flowered,  much  longer  than  the  leaves. — Native 
of  the  Eafl  Indies,  from  whence  it  was  procured  by  fir  J. 
Banks  in  1777.  It  Is  annual,  kept  in  the  Hove,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  formal  fegments  of  the  leaves,  the  flowers 
being  fmall  and  inconfpicuous.  Glycine  triloba,  Willd.  Sp. 
PL  V.  3.  1056,  is  the  fame  plant. 

Ph.  Max.  Hairy-podded  Kidney-bean.  Linn,  Sp.  PI. 

1018.  Willd.  11.21.  Ait.  n.  14.  (Cadelium  ; Rumph.  Am- 
boin.  V.  5.  388,  t.  140,  Mungo,  five  Phafeolus  orthocaulis  ; 
Hernand.  Mexic.  887.) — Stem  erect,  angular,  rough  with 
deflexed  hairs.  Legumes  drooping,  hairy. — Native  of  the 
EaH.  The  root  is  annual.  Stem  upright,  but  a little  zig- 
zag, fomewhat  branched  two  or  three  feet  high,  leafy,  an- 
gular, denfely  clothed  with  rigid  deflexed  hairs.  Leaves 
not  much  unlike  the  Common  Kidney-bean,  but  rather 
hairy,  on  hairy  flalks.  Cluflers  axillary,  hairy,  on  fhort 
flalks,  each  of  three  or  four  pale  greenilh-yellow  flowers.. 

Legumes  an  inch  and  a half  long,  drooping  or  even  pendu- 
lous, very  hairy,  each  containing  from  two  to  ten  roundifh- 
oblong  black  feeds,  variegated  with  brown.  Thefe  ferve 
. for  the  food  of  men  as  well  as  horfes  in  Turkey,  Perfia  and 
Arabia,  and  are  called  Max  or  M€x,  a word  borrowed 
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from  the  Arabians.  Columna  has  given  a complete  account 
of  this  plant,  with  a very  good  wooden  cut,  in  the  work  of 
Hernandez,  as  above  quoted. 

Ph.  Mungo.  Hairydieadcd  Kidney-bean.  Linn.  Mant. 
loi.  Willd.  n.  22.  (Ph.  hirfutus  flexicaulis,  Mungo  affi- 
nis  e maderafpatan,  caiile  tereti ; Pluk.  Almag.  290.) 
o Stem  zigzag,  fomewhat  twining,  hairy,  round.  Le- 
gumes capitate,  hairy.” — Native  of  the  Ealt  Indies.  Lin- 
n^us  having  raifedtl)is  in  the  Upfal  garden,  found  it  diftind. 
from  the  preceding,  with  which  it  appears  by  his  manu- 
fcripts  he  had  once  confounded  it.  The  round  Jlem,  more 
difpofed  to  climb,  and  the  capitate  flowers,  feated  on  a 
fmooth,  ovate,  long-llalked  receptacle,  are,  by  his  defcrip- 
tion,  fufficient  marks  of  difference.  We  find  no  fpecimen 
in  his  herbarium  of  this  fpecies,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
late  Mr.  Donn’s  Cambridge  catalogue. 

Ph.  capenflis.  Trailing  Cape  Kidney-bean.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  130.  Willd.  n.  18. — Stem  thread-fhaped,  decum- 
bent. Stalks  lingle-flowered.  Leaflets  lanceolate. — Ga- 
thered at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg.  The 
flem  is  flender,  rough  with  minute  briilles  or  prickles. 
Leaflets  an  inch  and  a half  long,  linear-lanceolate,  veiny, 
minutely  hifpid.  St'ipulas  fmall,  ovate.  Flower-flalh  axil- 
lary, thrice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  thrice  as  thick  as  the 
footftalks,  llraight,  fingle-flowered,  very  rough  at  the  top 
with  deflexed  ruily  briilles,  as  is  the  calyx  with  ered  ones. 
The  corolla  is  purple,  large  and  handfome.  Our  fpecimen 
fliews  nothing  of  the  proper  charader  of  the  genus,  for 
which  we  muff  rely  on  Thunberg.  In  the  Bankfian  her- 
barium this  plant  is  referred  to  Dolichos.  There  appears  to 
us  much  of  the  charader  of  Glycine,  the  flyle  being  adually 
curved  backwards,  with  the  keel,  fo  as  nearly  to  touch  the 
upper  lip  of  the  calyx,  and  the  habit  of  the  whole  plant  ac- 
cords with  that  genus  better  than  with  either  Dolichos  or 
Phafeolus. 

Phaseolus,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  climb- 
ing, efculent,  and  flowering  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  is  the  common  kidney-bean  ( ?.  vulgaris. ) 

But  other  fpecies  may  be  cultivated,  for  the  purpofe  of 
variety,  as  flower-plants. 

Thefe  were  formerly  called  Sperage  beans,  French  beans, 
&c. 

And  the  principal  fub-varieties  of  the  dwarf,  or  low- 
growing  forts,  are  ; the  early  white  dwarf ; the  early 
fpeckled  dwarf ; the  early  yellow  ; the  early  liver-coloured  ; 
the  early  dun-coloured  dwarf ; the  larger  white,  or  cream- 
coloured  dwarf ; the  larger  black  and  white  fpeckled  dwarf  ; 
black-ffreaked  dwarf ; the  red-fpeckled  dwarf ; the  fpeckled 
amber  dwarf ; the  fparrow-egg  dwarf ; the  Canterbury 
white  dwarf ; the  Batterfea  white  dwarf ; the  China  fpeckled 
dwarf,  confiffing  of  black  and  white  fpeckled,  brown  and 
white,  red  and  white,  &c.  Thefe  are  of  upright  dwarf- 
bufhy  growth,  rarely  exceeding  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in 
height ; and  feldom  throw  out  runners,  except  the  Canter- 
bury and  Batterfea  forts,  which  fometimes  fend  out  a few 
ffragglers,  but  which  feldom  extend  to  much  diffance. 

But  the  firff  three  or  four  forts  are  at  prefent  in  moff 
effeem  for  their  coming  early  into  bearing  ; being  of  fmaller 
growth  than  the  other  forts,  they  fooner  form  themfelves 
for  bloffom  and  bearing,  of  courfe  are  proper  for  planting 
for  the  earlieff  crops,  and  for  forcing  in  hot-beds,  &c.  As 
they,  however,  do  not  continue  long  in  bearing,  they  are 
not  fo  proper  for  the  main  crops  as  the  larger  dwarf  forts  ; 
particularly  the  black  and  white  fpeckled,  the  Canterbury 
and  Batterlea  kinds,  which  are  all  excellent  bearers  ; but  the 
two  latter  moff  of  all,  and  the  pods  are  fmaller,  more  nu- 
merous, and  efteemed  the  fweeteft  eating  of  all  the  dwarf 


kinds  whilft  young,  though  the  pods  of  the  large  white 
dwarf,  and  the  fpeckled  kind  in  particular,  continue  ex- 
ceedingly good,  even  when  of  pretty  large  fize,  but  fupe- 
rior  in  tlie  latter,  both  in  a more  plentiful  longer  produdfion, 
and  goodnefs  for  eating,  being  excellent  for  a principal 
crop  in  a family  garden  ; as  are  alfo  the  Batterfea  and  Can- 
terbury forts,  which  fhould  not  be  admitted  on  the  fame  oc- 
cafion  ; and  thefe  two  varieties  are  commonly  in  moff  effeem 
for  general  culture  by  the  market-gardeners  for  main  crops, 
as  being  by  them  confidered  both  the  moff  profitable  for 
bearing,  and  having  a fmaller  pod,  the  moff  faleable  in  the 
markets  : however,  any  of  the  other  dwarf  forts  are  alfo  pro- 
per to  cultivate  occafionally,  for  variety,  both  for  private 
and  public  ufe. 

There  is  a fcarlet  bean,  which  is  by  fome  confidered  as  a 
diffindl  fpecies,  but  probably  a variety  of  this,  the  running 
or  twining  ffalks  of  which,  if  properly  fupported,  rife  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  ; the  leaves  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  common  garden-bean  : the  flowers  grow 
in  large  fpikes,  and  much  bigger,  and  of  a deep  fcarlet  co- 
lour ; the  pods  are  large  and  rough  ; and  the  feeds  are  pur- 
ple marked  with  black,  and  fometimes  pure  white. 

The  principal  fub-varieties  of  thefe  are  ; the  large  fcar- 
let climber,  which  riles  with  many  twining  runners  upon 
fupport,  ejght  or  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  having 
numerous  large  duffers  of  fcarlet  flowers,  fucceeded  by 
large,  thick,  rough,  fiefliy  feed-pods,  containing  large, 
thick,  purplifh  beans. 

The  large  white  climber,  having  large  duffers  of  white 
flowers,  large,  thick,  rougli  feed-pods,  and  white  feed. 
Thefe  forts  are  all  alike  in  relped  to  their  growth,  differing 
only  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  and  feed,  which  is  pretty 
permanent : they  are  great  bearers  ; and  the  plants  of  the 
fame  crop  continue  in  bearing  from  July  or  Auguft  until 
Odober  ; the  pods,  even  when  large,  boiling  exceedingly 
green,  being  remarkably  tender  and  well-flavoured. 

The  large  Dutch  climber,  which  rifes  with  twining  run- 
ners, upon  fupports,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ; has  numerous 
duffers  of  white  flowers,  fucceeded  by  long,  broad,  com- 
preffed,  flat,  fmooth  pods,  containing  large,  oblong,  flat, 
white  feed  ; this  is  alfo  a very  great  bearer,  but  it  does  not 
continue  near  fo  long  in  produdion  as  the  two  former 
climbers ; its  pods,  however,  which  are  very  long,  fmooth, 
and  flefliy,  boil  exceedingly  green,  tender,  and  good  ; and, 
of  the  runner  kind,  it  is  a very  defirable  family  bean,  infe- 
rior to  none  for  fweetnefs  of  flavour. 

But  the  following  forts  are  of  a more  moderate  growth. 
The  Negro  runner ; the  Batterfea  white  runner ; and  the 
Canterbury  runner ; which,  though  climbers,  ramble  lefs, 
but  bear  plentifully  and  continue  fome  time.  The  pods  are 
fmaller,  but  very  tender,  and  very  delicate  in  eating,  while 
in  moderate  young  growth. 

Method  of  Culture.  — As  thefe  are  all  plants  of  the  annual 
tender  tribe,  they  require  to  be  raifed  every  year,  in  the  lat- 
ter fpring  and  fummer  months,  as  from  April  till  June,  or 
later,  by  different  fowings,  at  the  diffance  of  a few  weeks, 
when  the  danger  of  froffs  is  over. 

Culture  in  the  Dwarf  kinds.  — In  cultivating  thefe  forts, 
proper  kinds  fiiould  be  chofen  for  the  different  crops,  as  for 
the  forward  ones,  any  of  the  early  forts  are  proper,  but  the 
early  wliite,  early  fpeckled,  dun,  and  yellow  kinds,  are  ra- 
ther the  eaidieff  bearers  ; and  for  the  main  ci-ops,  any  of  the 
larger  dwarf  kinds,  though  preference  fhould  be  given  to 
the  fpeckled,  the  Batterlea,  and  the  Canterburj^  dwarf 
kinds,  as  being  all  plentiful  bearers,  and  continuing  long  in 
fucceflional  bearing  on  the  fame  plants. 

Thefe  forts  of  beans,  from  their  tender  nature,  feldom 
5 admit 
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freely  and  produce  a plentiful  crop,  which  is  often  in  as 
great  perfeftion  as  in  the  full  ground. 

As  in  the  other  crops,  they  (hould  be  gathered  often  ; as 
it  is  the  way  to  continue  the  plants  long  in  a bearing  ftate. 

A regular  fucceffion  of  early  young  crops  of  thefe  beans 
may  be  obtained  in  this  way  two  or  three  months,  by  re- 
peated fowings  at  the  interval  of  about  three  weeks,  fo  as 
to  have  young  plants  advancing  in  pots  or  boxes  in  two  or 
three  different  degrees  of  growth  fucceeding  each  other. 

Where  there  is  not  much  ftove-room,  it  may  be  proper 
to  plant  beans  for  fucceflion  crops  in  fmall  pots  (forty- 
eights),  three  beans  in  each;  and  as  thefe  take  up  but  little 
room,  they  may  be  flowed  any  where  clofe  together,  or  be- 
tween the  other  larger  pots:  the  plants  will  come  up  and 
be  advancing  in  growth,  fo  as  that  w’hen  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding crops  are  going  off,  thefe  may  be  readily  turned  out 
of  the  fmall  pots  with  the  whole  ball  of  earth  about  their 
roots,  and  replanted  into  large  pots,  &c.  to  remain  for 
fruiting,  giving  water  at  planting,  and  frequently  after- 
wards, as  above,  in  the  firft  crop  ; by  this  practice  a 
month’s  growth  in  the  plants  may  be  gained,  and  a conllant 
fucceflion  of  beans  for  the  table  had. 

Culture  in  the  Climbing  Kinds.  Thefe  are  raifed  from  the 
feed,  by  fowing  it  annually  in  the  later  fpring  and  fummer 
months,  as  in  the  dwarf  forts.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
fcarlet  runner,  and  the  white  fub-variety  of  it,  are  the  moft 
proper  for  the  general  crops,  as  being  not  only  very  great 
bearers,  and  continuing  in  perfedlion  two  or  three  months, 
but  from  their  pods,  when  even  pretty  large,  remaining 
green,  flefhy,  tender,  and  well-flavoured.  Some  of  the 
Dutch  runners,  and  any  of  the  other  climbers,  may  alfo  be 
cultivated  with  advantage. 

The  mofl  proper  feafon  to  begin  planting  the  main  crops 
of  all  thofe  forts  is  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  May,  if  the 
weather  be  fine  ; as  being  of  a delicate  nature  like  the  dwarfs, 
when  planted  earlier,  both  the  feed  and  plants  are  fubjefk  to 
danger  from  the  fame  caufes  : however,  in  a fouth  border, 
or  lome  fimilar  warm  fituation  and  dry  foil,  a few  may  be 
planted  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  April, 
to  take  their  chance  ; but  for  the  general  crops,  the  moft 
fuccefsful  feafon  for  planting  is  from  the  above  period  until 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June,  but  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  July  ; but  where  the  fcarlet  kind  and  variety 
are  planted  principally,  one  planting  in  May  or  beginning 
of  June  w'ill  come  into  bearing  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  when 
the  pods  are  kept  gathered  clean,  according  as  they  are  fit 
for  ufe,  the  plants  continue  fliooting,  bloffoming,  and  bear- 
ing abundantly  until  the  end  of  September,  and  often  until 
the  end  of  Oftober,  or  even  till  deftroyed  by  the  cold  and 
frofts  ; but  two  plantings  of  any  of  the  forts  of  runners, 
one  in  May  and  the  other  in  June,  or  early  in  July,  are 
amply  fufficient  to  furnifh  a very  abundant  fupply  for  the 
whole  feafon  of  this  fort  of  crop. 

All  thefe  kinds  profper  almoft  any  where  in  the  garden, 
both  in  clofe  and  open  fituations  ; choofing  principally  a 
lightifh  foil,  efpecially  for  the  forward  crops  : and  the 
richer  the  ground  the  better  it  is  for  the  purpofe. 

As  all  the  running  kinds  require  fupport  of  fome  kind 
or  other  to  climb  upon,  they  Ihould  be  planted  either  in 
wide  rows  for  the  convenience  of  placing  tall  fticks  or  poles 
along  each  row  for  the  runners  of  the  plants  to  wind  them- 
felves  round  for  fupport,  or  be  planted  againlt  fome  fort  of 
fence  or  treillage  work  for  the  fame  purpofe  of  training  up 
and  fupporting  the  runners.  When,  however,  it  is  defigned 
to  train  them  up  fticks  or  poles,  drills  Ihould  be  drawn 
four  feet,  or  four  and  a half,  afunder,  efpecially  for  the 
larger  kinds,  and  an  inch  deep,  in  which  the  beans  Ihould 


be  dropped  three  or  four  inches  apart  ; covering  them  in 
evenly  with  earth,  and  raking  the  furface  fmooth.  The 
beans  wfill  fprout  in  a few  days,  and  come  up  in  lefs  than  a 
fortnight. 

When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  a little 
earth  Ihould  be  drawm  with  a hoe  up  to  their  ftems,  to 
ftrengthen  them,  and  encourage  them  to  fend  forth  ftrong 
runners.  At  this  time  alfo  all  weeds  between  the  rows 
Ihould  be  cut  up  and  be  removed. 

As  foon  as  they  begin  to  pulh  forth  their  runners,  fome 
tail  fticks  or  poles  Ihould  be  placed  for  them  to  afcend 
upon  ; and  as  they  are  placed,  conducing  the  runners 
towards  them,  in  a direflion  according  to  their  natural 
mode  of  climbing,  which  is  generally  to  the  right,  or  con- 
trary to  the  fun’s  motion  : they  will  thus  naturally  encircle 
the  fticks  or  poles,  and  afcend  to  their  tops,  even  if  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  producing  Lloffoms  and  fruit  from  bottom 
to  top. 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  thefe  forts  againft  fences 
for  fupport,  it  fliould  be  done  in  a row  clofe  along  to  the 
fence  ; and  if  againft  a wall  or  paling,  either  placing  tall 
poles,  or  drawing  fome  ftrong  packthreads  from  top  to 
bottom  at  fix  inches  diftance  ; the  plants  readily  twining 
round  them,  and  fupporting  themfelves  to  a great  height. 

In  gathering  the  produce  of  all  thefe  kinds,  the  fame 
circumihmces  Ihould  be  attended  to  as  in  the  dwarfs — to 
gather  the  pods  whilft  young  and  tender  ; and  to  continue 
the  plants  long  in  full  bearing,  always  gathering  the  pods 
clean  as  they  become  of  a proper  fize  ; and  they  wflll  con 
tinue  fruiting  more  abundantly,  and  in  better  perfeftion. 

When  it  is  intended  to  cultivate  any  of  thefe  climbing 
beans  as  flowering  plants,  the  fcarlet  kind  and  its  variety 
are  the  bell  forts  for  the  purpofe.  They  Ihould  be  fown 
as  above  in  any  of  the  compartments  of  the  pleafure-garden, 
in  patches,  alternately  fcarlet  and  white  fort,  two  or  three 
beans  in  each  patch,  about  an  inch  deep  ; and  when  the 
plants  are  up,  and  begin  to  pulh  forth  runners,  tall  poles  or 
branchy  fticks  Ihould  be  placed  for  them  to  climb  upon  : 
they  will  thus  effeft  a very  fine  variety  all  fummer,  until  the 
autumn. 

Thefe  kinds  of  beans  are  alfo  often  employed  to  run 
over  arbours,  and  to  twine  round  lines,  from  the  top  of  tall 
(lakes,  and  ftems  of  fmall  trees ; alfo  to  run  up  along  the 
fides  of  houfes,  or  againft  walls,  either  upon  poles,  or  upon 
packthread  firings,  fufpended  from  above,  about  which 
they  will  twine  themfelves  many  feet  high,  bearing  abun- 
dance of  flowers  and  fruit  : they  are  likewife  fometimes 
trained  to  form  lhady  walks,  by  means  of  fticks  or  poles 
arranged  along  each  fide,  or  by  fupport  of  a fort  of  treillage- 
work,  ranging  fome  tall  (lakes  five  or  fix  feet  afunder,  rail- 
ing them  along  the  top  with  poles  or  pan-tile  laths,  or  ex- 
tending ftrong  packthread  lines  ; and  from  either  of  which 
fufpending  (Irings  to  the  ground,  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder, 
faftening  them  down  with  pegs  : upon  thefe  firings  the 
plants  will  climb  and  form  a clofe  hedge  ; or  they  might 
be  occafionally  arched  over  the  top  in  a fimilar  manner,  for 
the  runners  to  extend,  and  form  a vaulted  roof  and  com- 
plete (hade.  Thus,  this  fine  climber  may  be  trained  in 
various  ways  according  to  fancy,  both  for  ufe  and  ornament  ; 
from  which  thofe  not  accommodated  with  gardens  may 
plant  them  in  pots  or  boxes,  to  be  placed  in  court -yards, 
windows,  balconies.  See. 

Saving  Seed. — In  order  to  have  perfedlly  good  feed,  it  is 
necefl'ary  to  fow  a fufficient  quantity  in  rows  on  purpofe, 
fuffering  the  whole  crop  of  the  plants  to  remain  without 
gathering  any  for  ufe  : by  this  means  the  feed  ripens  early, 
and  in  the  higheft  perfection  ; which  is  effentially  neceflary 
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for  thofe  who  defign  the  feed  for  public  fupply.  In  private 
gardens,  and  many  others,  they  often,  however,  after  having 
gathered  the  prime  of  the  principal  crops,  leave  the  latter 
produce  of  them  to  grow  for  feed  ; which,  although  it  may 
be  tolerably  good,  is  not  always  fo  large,  plump,  and  fine, 
as  in  the  former  method. 

When  the  feed  is  quite  ripe,  which  re  eafily  known  by 
eKamining  a feed  pod,  the  plants  fhould  be  pulled  up  and 
fpread  loofely  along  in  rows,  or  upon  any  low  hedges.  See. 
turning  them  occafionally  that  the  beans  may  dry  and 
harden  well ; which,  when  effedled,  either  thrafn  them  out 
direftly,  or  lay  them  up  in  fome  dry  loft  or  other  room  till 
convenient  ; and  when  thrafhed  out  and  cleared  from  the 
rubbiih,  fpread  them  upon  fome  clear  airy  floor,  or  fome 
fuch  place  in  the  dry,  to  harden  perfeftly  ; then  they  Ihould 
be  put  up  in  bags  for  next  year’s  ufe  : fome  think  the  change 
of  feed  of  this  kind  to  be  of  much  confequence. 

PHASES,  ^xcriir,  formed  from  (Pxtuu:,  I appear,  in  AJlro- 
nomy,  the  feveral  appearances,  or  quantities  of  illumination 
of  the  moon,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  other  planets  ; or  the 
feveral  manners  wherein  they  appear  illuminated  by  the  fun. 

The  variety  of  phafes  in  the  moon  is  very  remarkable  : 
foBietimes  (he  increafes,  fometimes  wanes,  fometimes  is  bent 
into  horns,  and  again  appears  like  a femicircle  ; at  other 
times  flie  is  gibbous,  and  prefently  again  refumes  a full  cir- 
cular face.  For  the  theory  of  the  lunar  phafes,  fee  Moon. 

As  to  the  phafes  of  Venus,  the  naked  eye  does  not  dif- 
cover  any  diverfity  in  them ; but  the  telefcope  does.  Co- 
pernicus anciently  prophelied,  that  after-ages  would  find 
that  Venus  underwent  all  the  changes  of  the  moon,  which 
prophecy  was  firfl;  fulfilled  by  Galileo,  who,  direfting  his 
telefcope  to  Venus,  obferved  the  phafes  to  emulate  thofe  of 
the  moon  ; being  fometimes  full,  fometimes  horned,  and 
fometimes  gibbous. 

Mercury  alfo  does  the  fame  ; all  the  difference  between 
thefe  and  thofe  of  the  moon,  is,  that  when  thefe  are  full,  the 
fun  is  between  them  and  us  ; whereas,  when  the  moon  is 
full,  we  are  between  her  and  the  fun. 

Saturn  puzzled  the  aftronomers  a long  time  with  his 
ftrange  variety  of  phafes.  Hevelius  and  others  found  him, 
I.  Monofpherical.  2.  Trifpherical.  3.  Spherico-anfated. 
4.  Elliptico-anfated.  5.  Spherico-cufpidated.  But  Huy- 
gens fliews,  that  thefe  monftrous  phafes  were  principally 
owing  to  the  imperfeftions  of  their  telefcopes.  That  great 
author,  affifted  by  the  bell  telefcopes,  noted  three  principal 
phafes;  wz.  Jan.  16,  1656,  he  was  round  ; OdI.  13,  bra- 
chiated  ; and  Decern.  17,  1657,  infated.  See  Saturn. 
Phases  of  Comets.  See  Comet. 

Phases  of  an  Ecl'tpje  for  any  given  Time,  To  determine  the. — 
Find  the  moon’s  place  in  her  vifible  way  for  that  moment  ; 
and  thence,  as  a centre,  with  the  interval  of  the  moon’s 
femidiameter,  deferibe  a circle.  Find,  in  like  manner,  the 
fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  thence,  with  the  femidiameter 
of  the  fun,  deferibe  another  circle  ; the  interfedfion  of  the 
two  circles  fhews  the  phafes  of  the  eclipfe,  the  quantity  of 
obfeuration,  and  the  pofition  of  the  cufps  or  horns.  See 
Eclipse. 

PHASIANELLUS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Tetrao  ; 
■which  fee. 

PHASIANUS,  the  Pheafant,  a genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Gallinre.  The  generic  charadler  is  ; bill  fhort  and 
ftrong  ; cheeks  covered  with  a fmooth,  naked  fltin  ; legs 
generally  with  fpurs.  Of  this  genus  the  females  produce 
many  young  ones  at  a brood,  and  take  care  of  tliem 
for  fome  time,  leading  them  abroad,  and  pointing  out  food 
for  them.  The  young  are  at  firfl;  clad  with  a thick  foft 
down.  The  nefts  of  the  whole  tribe  are  formed  on  the 
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ground.  There  are  fifteen  fpecies  enumerated  by  Gmelin, 
befides  varieties. 

Species. 

Gallus  ; Common,  or  Wild  Cock.  Comb  on  the  crown 
and  two  wattles  on  the  chin  compreffed  ; ears  naked  ; tail 
compreffed,  eredled ; feathers  of  the  neck  linear,  long, 
membranaceous  at  the  tips.  It  inhabits,  in  a wild  ftate, 
India.  The  feet  are  three  or  four  inches  long : it  is 
domefticated  every  where,  feeds  on  grains’  and  worms,  which 
it  fcratches  out  of  the  ground,  and  fhews  to  tlie  young 
chickens  ; ft  is  very  courageous,  proud,  watchful,  and  fala- 
cious  (fee  Cock)  ; it  claps  it  wings  before  it  crows  ; has  a 
piercing  fight,  and  never  fails  to  cry  in  a peculiar  note  at  the 
fight  of  a bird  of  prey.  The  hen,  if  fhe  have  plenty  of 
food,  will  lay  nearly  through  the  yeai‘.  The  body,  when 
wild,  is  lefs  than  tliat  of  the  common  cock  ; the  comb  is 
large,  indented,  fliining  red  ; temples,  and  line  from  the 
creff  to  the  eyes,  naked,  and  of  a flefli  colour  ; behind  the 
eyes  a clay-colour  fpot,  of  the  fhape  of  a man’s  nail,  and 
covered  with  fhort  feathers  ; the  feathers  of  the  reft  of  the 
head  and  neck  long,  narrow,  grey  at  the  bafe,  black  in  the 
middle,  and  tipt  with  white ; the  feathers  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  greyifh,  with  a white  and  black  ftreak  ; 
bread;  reddifh  ; greater  wing-coverts  reddifli-chefnut,  with 
tranfverfe  black  and  white  ftreaks  ; tail-coverts  glofty-violet ; 
middle  tail-feathers  long,  falcate  ; fpur  large,  curved.  The 
female  has  neither  comb  nor  wattles  ; the  head  and  neck 
grey,  cheeks  and  chin  whitifti  ; body  more  dufley,  and  varied 
with  brown,  greyq  and  rufous.  It  has  no  fpur. 

Of  the  period  when  this  bird  was  firft  introduced  into 
Europe,  all  refearches  will  not  enable  us  even  to  prefume 
a conjedlure  ; but  it  feems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
cock  is  one  of  the  oldeft  companions  of  mankind,  and  that 
he  was  among  the  firft  who  were  drawn  from  the  wilds  of 
the  foreft,  to  become  a partaker  of  the  advantages  of 
fociety.  Although  it  does  not  appear  at  what  period  this 
took  place,  yet  it  is  almoft  certain  that  the  firft  accounts 
we  have  of  the  cock  is  from  the  Perfian  hiftory,  to  which 
kingdom,  according  to  Buffon,  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
world  are  certainly  indebted  for  him.  Ariftophanes  calls 
the  cock  the  Perfian  bird,  and  it  was  known  fo  early  in  the 
moft  favage  parts  of  Europe,  that  we  find  the  cock  was  one 
of  the  forbidden  articles  of  food  among  our  early  anceftors 
the  ancient  Britons.  The  domeftic  fowl  has  almoft  every 
where  baniflied  the  wild  one  ; it  is  ftill,  however,  found 
wild  in  the  Tinian  iftands,  and  in  many  others  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  in  the  woods  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  his  an- 
cient  ftate  of  independence.  In  his  wild  ftate,  his  plumage  is 
black  and  y'ellow,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  yellow  and  pur- 
ple. Among  the  ancients,  at  lead;  the  Europeans,  after  this 
bird’s  firft  introdudlion  among  them,  thofe  whofe  feathers 
were  of  a reddifh  call,  were  confidered  as  invaluable  ; but 
thofe  whofe  plumage  was  white  they  confidered  as  unfit  for 
domeftic  purpofes.  Ariftotle  has  treated  of  them  as  being  the 
leaft  fruitful  of  the  two  ; the  firft  he  calls  generous  and  noble, 
being  remarkable  for  their  fecundity  ; the  other  ignoble 
and  ufelefs,  on  account  of  their  fterility.  Thefe  diftinftions, 
as  Buffon  obferves,  differ  widely  from  our  modern  experience, 
the  generous  game-cock  (fee  Cock)  being  by  no  means  fo 
fruitful  as  the  dung-hill  cock.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies 
are  as  follow. 

1.  Crown  with  a thick  downy  creft.  This  is  called  the 
crefed  cock. 

2.  Feet  five-toed,  two  behind.  This  is  the  Dorking  cock. 

3.  In  the  frioc-zkd  cock  all  the  feathers  are  turned  back. 

4.  The  Perfian  cock  has  neither  rump  nor  tail-feathers. 
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5'.  The  dtuarf  CQck.  has  its  legs  very  (hort. 

6.  The  Bantam-cock,  fo  called  from  having  been  firlt  found 
at  Bantam  in  India.  This  variety  is  not  half  the  fize  of  the 
common  cock,  which  he  fomewhat  refembles  in  colour  and 
fpirit,  for  he  will  attack  cats,  dogs,  or  any  other  animal, 
totally  indifferent  as  to  their  fize  ; he  has  a reddilh  bill,  red 
eyes,  and  a curious  rofe  comb  on  the  top  of  his  head  ; his 
ears  are  covered  with  a tuft  of  white  feathers  ; his  neck 
and  back  are  clothed  with  long  feathers,  intermixed  with 
orange,  black,  and  yellow  ; his  breaff  and  lower  part  of  the 
belly  are  black.  The  hens  of  this  variety  differ  from  the 
cocks,  principally  by  varying  in  their  colours,  but  which  at 
all  times  are  more  brown  and  yellow,  and  lefs  black,  than 
his  ; they  have  alfo  but  a fmall  red  comb  on  the  tops  of 
their  heads  ; their  legs,  like  thofeofthe  cock,  are  feathered 
down  to  the  toes,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  marks  by 
which  the  true  breed  is  diffinguilhed. 

7.  The  rough-legged  cock,  another  variety,  has  its  legs 
feathered  down  to  the  toes. 

8.  The  Turii/h  cock  is  variegated  with  beautiful  colours. 

9.  The  Paduan  cock  is  chiefly  diffinguilhed  by  its  great 
fize. 

10.  The  Negro  cock  has  a creff,  the  wattles  and  chin 
are  black. 

1 1.  The  hen  with  a tuberous  crown  is  called  the  crowned 
hen. 

12.  The  horned  cook  has  a crowned  horn. 

13.  The  Jilk  cock  has  feathers  refembling  hairs. 

Varius,  variegated  Pheafant,  is  black  ; Iront  red  ; neck 

and  back  gloffy-green  ; tail  comprell'ed,  afeending,  the 
coverts  hanging  down  on  each  fide.  It  is  lefs  than  the  com- 
mon cock,  and  is  probably  fotmd  in  India. 

Ignitus  ; Fire-backed  Pheafant.  Black,  with  a fteel- 
blue  glofs  ; the  lides  are  rufous  ; lower  part  of  the  back 
fiery  ferruginous  ; the  two  middle  tail-feathers  yellowilh- 
brown.  It  inhabits  Java,  and  is  the  fize  of  a common 
fowl. 

Motmot  ; Motmot  Pheafant.  This  fpecies  is  brown, 
beneath  reddilh  ; the  tail  is  wedged,  the  lateral  feathers  ru- 
fous. It  inhabits  Bralil  and  Guiana,  and  is  eighteen  inches 
long. 

Parraka;  Parraka  Pheafant.  Brown,  beneath  and 
crown  tawny  ; tail  long,  even.  It  inhabits  the  thick  woods 
of  South  America,  is  twenty-three  inches  long  ; and  at  fun- 
rife  it  makes  a clamour  like  a cock. 

Mexicanus  ; Courier  Pheafant.  It  is  tawny  white;  tail 
long,  Ihining-green.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  inha- 
bits New  Spam  ; is  flow  in  flight,  but  fo  fwift  on  foot  as  to 
outrun  the  fwifteff  horfes. 

Impejanus  ; Impeyan  Pheafant.  Crefted ; purple  glofly- 
green,  beneath  black  ; feathers  of  the  neck  with  a change- 
able luftre  of  gold,  copper,  and  green  ; tail  entire,  rufous. 
It  is  larger  than  a common  fowl.  It  inhabits  India  ; it  is  not 
at  all  a common  bird,  being  brought  down  from  the  hills  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Hindooffan  to  Calcutta  as  a curiofity. 
The  lady  of  fir  Elijah  Impey  attempted,  with  a probability 
of  fuccefsr  to  bring  over  with  her  fome  of  them  to  England, 
but  after  living  on  Ihip-board  a few  weeks,  they  caught  a dil- 
order  from  the  reft:  of  the  poultry,  very  like  the  fmall-pox,  and 
died  in  confequence.  They  will  bear  cold  tolerably,  but  are 
impatient  of  heat.  The  cock  was  never  obferved  to  crow, 
but  had  a ftrong  hoarfe  cackle,  not  unlike  that  of  a pheafant. 
It  is  deferibed  and  figured  by  Latham. 

Cristatus  ; Crefted  Pheafant.  Brown  above  ; beneath 
reddilh-white ; vent  rufous^  head  crefted ; orbits  red,  naked  ; 
tail  wedge-fliaped,  and  tipt  with  yellow  ; bill  and  unarmed 
legs  black  ; feathers  of  the  creft  whitilh-brown  ; beneath 


black  ; feathers  from  the  hind  head  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  have  a white  ftreak  down  the  middle  ; coverts  of  the 
wings  at  the  tip  and  edge  white,  quill-feathefs  rufous  ; the 
tail  is  ten  inches  long,  and  the  length  of  the  body  about 
twenty-two  inches.  It  is  a native  of  New  Spain,  frequents 
trees,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  feeds  on  worms,  in- 
fedfs,  and  ferpents. 

Africanus  ; African  Pheafant.  The  body  is  of  a blue- 
afh  colour,  beneath  it  is  white  ; the  head  is  crefted  ; the  two 
middle  tail-feathers  at  the  tip  and  lateral  ones  entirely  black. 
It,  as  its  name  imports,  inhabits  Africa,  and  is  about  nine- 
teen inches  long. 

CoLCHicus,  or  common  Pheafant.  Rufous,  head  blue  ; 
tail  wedged ; cheeks  papillous ; bill  pale ; horn  colour ; irides 
yellow  ; cheeks  red,  fpecklcd  with  black  ; in  the  old  birds 
wrinkled  'and  pendulous  ; a greenilh -black  feathered  line 
fi'om  the  nollrils  to  beneath  the  eyes  ; reft  of  the  head  and 
neck  green-gold,  with  a glofs  of  violet  and  blue  ; lower  part 
of  the  neck,  brealt,  back,  and  rump,  fliining  tawny  ; quill- 
feathers  brown,  with  ochreous  fpots  ; belly  and  vent  white  ; 
tail-feathers  eighteen,  with  tranfverfe  black  bars  ; legs 
dulky,  armed  with  fpurs.  Female  lefs,  varied  with  brown, 
grey,  rufous,  and  blackilh  ; cheeks  feathered  ; and,  after 
Ihe  has  done  breeding,  puts  on  the  appearance  of  the  male. 
There  are  feveral  varieties.  This  beautiful  bird  is  about  nine- 
teen inches  long,  and  weighs  from  two  pounds  twelve  ounces 
to  three  pounds  four  ounces.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  ifland  of  Colchis  by  the  Argonauts  ; is  a native  of 
Africa,  and  very  common  in  almoft  all  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  old  continent,  whence  it  was  originally  imported  into 
GiTat  Britain.  Pheafants  are  much  attached  to  the  fhelter 
of  thickets  and  wmods,  wLere  the  grafs  is  very  long  ; but 
they  alfo  often  breed  in  clover  fields.  They  form  their  nefts 
on  the  ground,  and  the  females  lay  from  tw'elve  to  fifteen 
eggs,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  domeftic  hen. 
The  neft  is  ufually  compofed  of  a few'  dry  vegetables  put 
carelefsly  together,  and  the  young  follow  the  mother  like 
chickens,  as  foon  as  they  break  the  fhell.  The  parents  and  their 
brood  remain  in  the  ftubble  and  hedge -rows,  if  undifturbed, 
for  fome  time  after  the  corn  is  ripe.  If  diftiirbed,  they  feek 
the  woods,  and  only  come  forth  in  the  mornings  and  evenings 
to  feed  in  the  ftubbles.  Though  very  fond  of  corn,  they 
are  often  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  wild  berries  and 
acorns.  In  confinement,  the  female  neither  lays  fo  many 
eggs,  nor  hatches  and  rears  her  brood  w'ith  fo  much  care 
and  vigilance  as  in  the  fields.  In  a mew  flie  w'ill  very  rarely 
difpofe  her  eggs  in  a neft,  or  fit  on  them  at  all  ; and  the 
domeftic  hen  is  ufually  entrufted  with  the  charge  of  incuba- 
tion and  rearing  the  young.  The  wings  of  the  pheafant  are 
very  fhort,  and  ill  adapted  for  confiderable  flights.  As  the 
cold  weather  approaches,  thefe  birds  begin  to  fly  at  funfet 
among  the  branches  of  oak  trees  for  roofting  during  the 
night  ; and  this  they  do  more  frequently  as  the  w'inter  ad- 
vances, and  the  trees  lofe  their  foliage.  The  male  birds  at 
thefe  times  make  a noife,  w'hich  they  repeat  three  or  four 
times,  and  w hich  the  fportfmen  call  coketing.  The  hens 
on  flying  up  utter  one  fhrill  w'hiftle,  and  then  are  filent. 
Poachers  avail  themfelves  of  all  thefe  notes,  and,  unlefs  the 
woods  are  ftriftly  watched,  fecure  the  birds  with  the  greateft 
certainty.  The  crowing  of  the  males,  w’hich  begins  in  the 
firft  w’eek  of  March,  may  be  heard  at  a confiderable  diftance. 
During  the  breeding  feafon,  the  cocks  w'ill  fometimes  inter- 
mix with  the  common  hen,  and  produce  a hybrid  breed. 
The  pheafant  docs  not  appear  to  pair,  for  the  female  care- 
fully hides  her  neft  from  the  male  ; and  where  they  are  in 
plenty,  and  food  provided  for  them,  the  tw  o fexes  are  faid 
in  general  not  to  feed  together.  In  a domeftic  ftate  they  are 

fometimes 
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fometimes  more  or  lefs  mixed  witli  white,  and  fometimes 
wholly  fo.  A variety  with  a white  ring  round  the  neck, 
and  hence  called  the  ring  phealant,  is  not  uncommon  in 
fome  parts  of  England.  This  fpecies  rarely  occurs  in 
Scotland.  See  Pheasant. 

The  varieties  are 

K The  pheafant  with  a white  collar. 

2.  The  variegated  pheafant,  which  is  white  varied  with 

rufous.  . r r 11 

4.  The  white  pheafant,  which  is  white,  with  a few  Imall 

black  fpots  on  the  neck,  and  rufous  ones  on  the  llioulders. 

4.  The  pied  pheafant  ; this  is  rufous  above,  varied  with 
brown  and  whitifh  ; the  tail-feathers  are  black,  edged  with 

white.  , , , • 1 • 1 

C.  The  Turkey  pheafant,  that  has  naked  orbits  which  are 
red  ; the  reft  of  the  head  is  feathered.  This  inhabits  Africa 
andAfia;  is  domefticated  everywhere;  inbreeding  time, 
on  each  ftde,  above  the  ears,  is  a golden  feathered  tuft  like 

horns.  ■ 1 , 1 1 

AiiGUS  Pheafant.  Pale  yellow,  fpotted  with  black ; 
face  red  ; hind  head  crefted,  blue  ; bill  yellovvifti  ; orbits 
and  whilkers  black  ; front,  chin,  and  throat  red  ; hind-head 
and  nape  blue  ; wings  grey,  with  eye-like  fpots  ; tail  wedged  ; 
the  colour  of  the  wings  ; two  middle  feathers  three  feet 
long,  with  large  eye-fpots  at  the  lliaft  ; feet  armed  ; lize  of 
a turkey.  Inhabits  Chinefe  Tartary  and  Sumatra.  This 
is  a molt  beautiful  bird,  though  its  colours  are  not  brilliant. 
It  is  with  great  difficulty  kept  alive  for  any  time  after  it  has 
been  caught  in  the  woods.  It  feems  to  have  an  antipathy  to 
the  light,  being  quite  inanimate  in  the  open  day  ; but  when 
kept  in  a dark  place,  it  appears  to  be  perfedly  at  eafe,  and 
fometimes  makes  its  call,  which  is  rather  plaintive,  and  not 
harffi,  like  that  of  the  peacock.  The  flefti  refembles  that  of 
the  common  pheafant. 

PiCTUS  ; Painted  Pheafant.  Creft  yellow  ; breaft  fcarlet ; 
fecondary  quilh-feathers  blue  ; tail  wedged  ; bill,  irides,  and 
armed  legs,  yellow  ; feathers  of  the  creft  filky,  and  hanging 
backwards  ; cheeks  naked  and  fleffi-coloured  ; feathers  of 
the  hind-head  fawny,  with  black  lines,  and  beneath  thefe 
green  ones;  back  and  rump  yellow  ; upper  tail-coverts  long, 
narrow,  and  fcarlet  ; wing-coverts  varied  with  bay  and 
brown  ; fcapulars  blue  ; quill-feathers  brown,  with  yellowiffi 
fpots  ; tail-feathers  varied  bay  and  black,  and  twsnty-three 
inches  long.  Female  reddifh-brown  ; yellowiffi-brown  be- 
neath ; legs  unarmed  ; lefs  than  the  common  pheafants  ; 
length  two  feet  nine  inches  and  a half.  The  native  country 
of  this  beautiful  fpecies  is  China,  where  it  is  called  Kin-ki. 
It  bears  confinement  well,  and  will  breed  readily  in  that  ftate. 
The  eggs  are  redder  than  thofe  of  the  common  pheafant,  and 
fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the  Guinea  fowl.  An  inftance 
of  their  breeding  with  the  common  pheafant  is  mentioned  by 
Buffon.  Edwards  informs  us,  that  fome  females  of  this 
fpecies,  kept  by  lady  Effex,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  years  gra- 
dually gained  tlie  male  leathers  ; and  we  are  told  that  it  is 
not  unufual  for  the  hen  birds,  when  about  four  or  five  years 
old,  to  be  negledfed  by  the  cocks,  and  gradually  to  gain  the 
plumage  of  the  males. 

Nycthemerus;  Pencilled  Pheafant.  This  fpecies  is 
white  ; the  creft  and  belly  are  black,  and  tlie  tail  wedged. 
It  inhabits  China,  and  is  about  thirty  inches  long.  Bill  and 
irides  are  yellow  ; temples  naked,  red  ; head  and  body  be- 
neath purplifh-black,  above  white  ; the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  are  w'hite  ; the  reft  with  oblique,  black  ftreaks  ; 
the  legs  are  red  and  armed.  The  female  of  this  fpecies  is 
brown,  beneath  white,  varied  with  brown,  and  with  tranfverfe 
black  bands  ; the  legs  are  unarmed. 

SuPEUBU.s;  Superb  Pheafant.  Unarmed ; rufous,  v.aried 


with  green  and  blue  ; caruncles  of  the  front  rounded  ; wat- 
tles fubulate.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  China.  The 
bill  and  body  are  red.  On  each  fide  the  neck  are  long 
feathers  turned  back  ; the  crown  is  green,  the  hind  part  witli 
a folding  blue  creft  ; llioulders  green,  fpotted  with  white  ; 
primary  quill-feathers  blue  ; tail  Tong,  wedged,  the  feathers 
are  varied  with  blue  and  red ; coverts  declined,  of  various 
mixed  colours  ; legs  are  yellow. 

Leucomelanos  ; Coloured  Pheafant.  Crefted,  black  ; 
feathers  of  the  body  edged  with  white.  It  inhabits  India, 
and  is  nearly  two  feet  long.  For  a method  of  catching 
pheafants,  fee  Pheasant. 

PHASIS,  Pache,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of 
the  moft  celebrated  of  the  towns  which  were  fituated  on  the 
river  Phafis,  according  to  Strabo.  Its  pofition  was  on  the 
left  bank  and  ne^r  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Mela  lays,  that 
it  w'as  built  by  Themiftagorus,  the  Milefian.  It  had  a tem- 
ple of  Phryxus,  and  a grove  memorable  on  account  of  the 
fable  of  the  golden  fleece. 

Phasis,  Nehr  Pache,  a river  of  Alia,  which  had  its 
fource  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  after  a long  courfe, 
in  which  it  was  augmented  by  feveral  ftreams,  and  in  paffing 
through  the  Colchide,  and  dividing  it  into  two  almoft  equm 
parts,  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Euxine  fea.  Strabo,  Pliny, 
Ptolemy,  &c.  mention  this  river.  Procopius  fays,  that  it 
was  called  “ Bous,”  from  its  fource  to  the  extremities  of 
Iberia,  w here  it  aflumed  the  name  of  Phafis,  and  began  to 
become  navigable  by  large  veflels  to  its  mouth.  Strabo  re- 
ports, that  Caftor  and  Pollux  built  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Phafis  the  towm  of  Tindaris,  and  according  to  Euftathius, 
Jafon  afeended  this  river  as  far  as  the  neighbouring  mountains 
of  Armenia. — Alfo,  a river  of  the  ifland  of  Taprobana. 
Ptol. 

PHASMATA,  in  Phyfiology,  certain  appearances  arifing 
from  the  various  tinftures  of  the  clouds,  by  the  rays  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  efpecially  the  fun  and  moon. 

Thefe  are  infinitely  diverfified  by  the  different  figures  and 
fituations  of  the  clouds,  and  the  appulfes  of  the  rays  of  light  J 
and,  together  with  the  occafional  flafhings  and  fliootings 
of  different  meteors,  they  have,  no  doubt,  occafioned  thole 
prodigies  of  armies  fighting  in  the  air,  &c.  of  which  w^e 
have  fuch  frequent  accounts  in  moft  forts  of  writers.  Vide 
2 Maccab.  xi.  8.  Melamfth.  Meteor.  2 Shel.  de  Comet, 
ann.  1618. 

Kircher,  and  his  imitator  Schottus,  have  erroneoufly  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  phenomenon  from  the  refleftion  of 
terreftrial  objefts  made  on  opaque  and  congealed  clouds  in 
the  middle  region  of  the  air,  w'hich,  according  to  them, 
have  the  effeft  of  a mirror.  So  that,  according  to  thefe 
authors,  the  armies  pretended  by  feveral  hiftorians  to  have 
been  feen  in  the  flties,  were  no  other  than  the  refle6fion  of 
the  like  armies  placed  on  fome  part  of  the  earth.  Vide  Hift. 
Acad.  Roy.  Scienc.  ann  1726,  p.  405,  & feq. 

PHASSACATES,  in  the  Natural  Hijiory  of  the  An- 
cients, the  name  of  a fpecies  of  agate,  which,  in  its  different 
appearances,  they  fometimes  called  alfo  leucachates  and  peri- 
leucos.  It  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  Bohemia,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

PHATCZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Kurfle,  on  the  Ufoza  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Kurfle. 

PHAUSINGES,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  red 
circles  on  the  legs,  occafioned  by  fire  : it  is  by  fome  alfo  ex- 
tended to  feveral  other  fpots  and  blemiffies  on  the  fldn. 

PHAYLOPSIS,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Willdenow, 
apparently  from  ^<x.v\oc,  vile  or  contemptible,  and  1.-,  afpeB. 
Willd,  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  342.  (Micranthus;  WendJ.  Obf.  38.) 
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Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat  Ord.  Per- 
fouaia,  Linn.  Scr»phularia,  .luff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft  ; upper  fegment  largeft.  Co- 
rolla ringent  ; upper  lip  very  fmall,  cloven.  Capfule  pod- 
fhaped,  of  one  cell,  with  four  feeds. 

I.  Ph.  parvtflora.  Willd.  (Micranthus  oppofitifolius  ; 
Wendl.  Obf.  39.) — Suppofed  to  be  a native  of  India. 
Root  annual.  Sturn  ereft,  fquare,  clothed  in  the  upper  part 
with  long  white  hairs,  furnifhed  at  its  fummit  with  fmall 
reddilh  granulations,  .firmir/aer  oppofite.  oppofite, 

on  long  ffalks,  ovate,  pointed,  flightly  toothed,  veiny,  hairy, 
running  down  into  the  footllalks.  Stalks  axillary,  three- 
flowered.  Calyx  covered  with  glandular  hairs,  its  upper 
fegment  oblong-lanceolate,  veiny,  the  four  others  letaceous. 
Corolla  narrow  ; the  lower  lip  in  three  deep  fegments,  twice 
as  long  as  the  upper.  Capfule  fmaller  than  the  calyx. 

Wind. 

We  have  feen  no  authenticated  fpecimen,  but  we  doubt 
not  that  this  plant  is  to  be  found  among  the  numerous  un- 
fettlfcd  fpecies  of  this  natural  order,  of  which  drawings  have 
been  brought  from  India  by  colonel  Hardwicke  and  others, 
and  which  from  their  inconfpicuous  appearance  and  annual 
duration,  have  not  as  yet  been  thought  worthy  of  intro- 
dublion  to  the  European  ftoves.  They  indeed  conffitute  a 
tribe  not  a little  puzzling  to  the  fcientific  botanift.  The 
fruit  of  the  prefent  genus  indeed  appears,  by  the  defcription, 
very  peculiar.  We  prefume  it  confifts  of  two  valves,  with 
the  feeds  inferted,  one  above  another,  along  one  or  both 
edges. 

PHAZEMONITIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country 
of  Afia,  in  Pontus,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  extended 
from  the  river  Amyfus  to  the  Halys. 

PHEA,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Elide. — 
Alfo,  a confiderable  river  of  the  Peloponnefus. 

PHEANTIDES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
fome  to  the  Itone  called  encymonites  ; it  was  of  the  nature  of 
our  fparry  incruflrations  on  the  roofs  of  fubterraneous  ca- 
verns. It  was  fuppofed  to  have  great  virtues  in  promot- 
ing delivery,  and  was  given  to  women  when  they  fell  in 
labour. 

PHEASANT,  in  Ornithology.  See  Phasianus. 

Pheafants  were  firft  brought  into  Europe  from  the  banks 
of  the  Phafis,  a river  of  Colchis.  Martial,  lib.  xiii. 
ep.  72. 

The  pheafant  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  our  common  poultry, 
that  it  would  naturally  appear  a very  eafy  thing  to  breed 
them  up  from  young ; but  the  proper  food  of  them  is  not 
fufficiently  inquired  into.  Though  they  eat  corn  when  full 
grown  and  in  health,  yet  they  have  recourfe,  in  their  younger 
llate,  and  when  fick,  to  another  fort  of  food,  preying  on 
feveral  infedls,  and  that  in  a very  voracious  manner. 

The  young  pheafant  and  partridges  prey  upon  ants  ; and 
they  will  never  fucceed  with  us,  if  they  have  not  a proper 
quantity  of  ants  to  have  recourfe  to,  as  foon  as  they  leave 
their  rooft;  in  a morning.  When  mufty  corn,  or  want  of 
due  care  in  cleaning  their  houfes,  has  made  them  fick,  a re- 
paff  of  ants  will  often  recover  them.  When  that  fails,  they 
may  be  offered  millepedes  or  ear-wigs,  or  both  together, 
which  will  always  do  much  better  than  either  fingly.  To 
this  medicine  muff  be  added  a proper  care  that  their  common 
food  of  corn  be  very  fweet,  their  habitation  be  kept  nicely 
clean,  and  iheir  water  ihifted  twice  a day.  They  muff  not 
be  let  out  of  the  houfe  in  a morning,  till  the  dew  is  off  the 
ground  ; and  after  funlet,  they  muff  be  immediately  taken 
in  again  : in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  muff  be  allowed  to 
baik  in  the  fun  in  a dry  fandy  place.  With  thefe  regula- 


tions, the  birds  of  this  kind  will  fucceed  much  better  than 
they  ufually  do. 

The  pheafant  is  a bird  of  a fullen  difpofition  ; and  when 
the  coupling  time  is  over,  there  are  feldom  found  more  than 
one  in  a place.  Phil.  Tranf.  N ' 23. 

The  way  of  taking  pheafants  is,  firft,  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  haunts  and  breeding-places  ; which  are  ufually 
young,  thick,  and  well-grown  coppices,  free  from  the  dif- 
turbances  of  cattle,  and  having  no  path-way  through  them  ; 
for  the  pheafant  is  an  exti'emely  timorous  bird.  When  the 
haunts  are  difcovered,  the  next  thing  to  be  attempted  is,  to 
find  where  the  eye  or  brood  is.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  that  the  pheafant  comes  out  of  the  wood  three 
times  a day  to  feed  in  green  corn,  frefii  pafturcs,  or  the  like 
places.  The  times  of  coming  out  are  in  the  morning  foon 
after  fun-rife,  at  noon,  and  at  fun-fet.  The  fide  of  the 
wood,  where  they  are  fuppofed  to  come  out,  is  to  be  care- 
fully watch'ed  on  this  occafion  ; and  the  young  ones  will  be 
feen  following  the  female,  juft  as  a flock  of  chickens  follow 
the  hen.  The  wood  may  be  alfo  well  watched  in  the  even- 
ings, and  the  noife  of  the  cock  and  hen,  calling  the  young 
ones  together,  will  foon  be  heard  ; and  the  fpcrtfman  is  on 
this  occafion  to  get  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  place,  and  being 
very  ilill  and  filent,  he  may  obferve  their  numbers  and  dif- 
pofition, and  learn  how  to  fpread  his  nets  fo  as  to  take  the 
w'hole  brood  with  great  eafe  ; but  if  his  leaft  motion,  when 
near  them,  difcover  him,  they  will  all  take  to  their  legs, 
and  run  to  a great  dillance  : they  feldom  rife  on  the  wing, 
except  very  clofe  frighted  indeed.  Pradlice  will  make  fome 
people  fo  expert  at  imitating  the  voice  of  the  old  pheafant, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  call  the  young  ones  together  to  any 
place  that  they  pleafe,  when  the  haunts  are  once  found  out, 
and  by  this  means  they  are  eafily  led  into  the  nets. 

The  beft  time  for  ufing  the  call  is  in  the  morning  or 
evening  ; and  the  note  imitated  fhould  be  that  by  which  the 
old  ones  call  them  out  to  feed  ; but  by  learning  to  imitate 
the  other  notes,  they  will  be  brought  together  at  any  time 
of  the  day.  The  fportfman  who  can  make  this  call,  mull 
Ihelter  himfelf  in  fome  clofe  place,  and  begin  by  very  foftly 
making  the  note  ; then,  if  none  are  near  enough  to  be  with- 
in hearing,  he  is  to  raife  it  to  more  and  more  loudnefs,  and 
at  length  he  will  be  anfwered  as  loud,  if  any  are  within 
hearing,  though  at  a confiderable  dillance  ; whereas,  if  he 
fhould  fet  up  the  call  too  loud  at  firft,  and  any  of  the  birds 
fhould  happen  to  be  very  near,  they  will  be  frighted  away. 

As  foon  as  a pheafant  anfwers,  the  fportfman  is  to  creep 
nearer  and  nearer,  Hill  calling,  though  not  fo  loud  ; he  will 
Hill  be  anfwered,  till  at  length  he  will  be  led  by  the  bird’s 
voice  within  fight  of  it.  As  foon  as  this  is  the  cafe,  he  is  to 
fpread  his  net,  and  then  begin  to  call  again,  keeping  in 
fome  clofe  and  well-fheltered  place  behind  the  net  : in  this 
place  he  is  to  call  till  the  bird  approaches  ; and  when  he  has 
drawn  it  under  the  net,  he  is  to  appear  fuddenly,  and  the 
bird,  riling  up,  will  be  caught  in  the  net. 

Another  method  of  taking  pheafants,  much  quicker  than 
by  this  means,  is,  the  having  a live  cock  pheafant  to  ufe  as 
a Hale  : this  bird  is  to  be  fixed  under  the  net,  and  by  his 
crowing  he  will  foon  entice  others  in.  The  fportfman  mull 
lie  concealed  ; and  as  foon  as  another  pheafant  comes  in,  he 
is  to  draw  the  net  over  him.  Many  people  have  a method 
of  taking  pheafants  in  fpringes  or  horfe-hair  fnares  : the 
fucceeding  in  this  depends  on  the  carefully  fearching  out 
their  haunts,  and  the  places  by  which  they  go  out  of  the 
woods  into  the  fields.  V/hen  thefe  are  found,  a peg  is  to 
be  fixed  in  the  ground  at  each,  and  at  each  peg  two  fpringes 
are  to  be  laid  open  ; the  one  to  take  in  the  legs,  the  other 
the  head.  As  foon  as  the  fpringes  are  fet,  the  fportfman  is 
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to  go  into  the  wood-s,  and  getting  behind  the  birds,  he  is  to 
fright  them  with  fome  little  noife,  fuch  as  IhaJl  not  be 
enough  to  raife  them  to  the  wing,  but  only  to  fet  them 
a-running.  They  will  naturally  make  their  way  out  of  the 
w'ood,  through  their  accullomed  paffes,  and  be  then  caught 
in  the  fpringes. 

There  is  another  method  of  taking  thefe  birds  in  the  win- 
ter, provided  that  there  is  no  fnow.  This  is  to  be  done 
with  a net  made  like  a calling  net,  but  with  the  mellies  much 
wider  ; they  may  be  five  inches  wide.  Some  peafe  or  wheat 
are  to  be  taken  out ; and  the  path  of  the  pheafant  being  dif- 
covered,  which  may  eafily  be  done  by  their  dung,  a pint  or 
thereabout  of  corn  is  to  be  thrown  down  in  the  path  in  a 
place  marked,  fo  that  the  fportfman  can  come  to  it  again. 
This  is  to  be  done  for  feveral  days,  till  at  length  the  phea- 
fants  are  expedling  it  every  day  regularly  ; and  all  the  birds 
of  this  k'md  that  frequent  the  place,  are  brought  together 
to  feed  there,  and  then  the  net  is  to  be  fixed  over  the  place  ; 
its  top  being  tied  up  to  fome  bough  of  a tree,  and  its  bot- 
tom fixed  down  all  around,  except  in  one  place,  where  the 
w^alk  of  the  pheafants  lies.  In  this  place  it  is  to  be  raifed 
in  form  of  an  arch,  and  the  entrance  is  to  be  lined  with  fe- 
veral rods  of  hazel ; the  thick  ends  of  which  are^  to  be  tied 
to  the  net,  and  the  thin  ones  let  into  the  fpace  covered  by 
it ; and  thus  the  pheafants  will  eafily  get  in  by  parting  the 
fmall  ends  of  the  Hicks,  as  filh  into  a wheel,  but  they  will 
not  eafily  get  out  again.  The  nets  are  to  be  dyed  of  a 
ruffet-colour,  by  laying  them  in  a tan-pit ; and  they  mull, 
when  planted  for  this  purpofe,  be  covered  with  boughs,  fo 
that  the  birds  do  not  difcover  them,  and  then  they  will  eafily 
run  into  them,  and  be  all  taken  at  once. 

Pheafants  frequently  inhabit  and  infeft  the  grain-fields 
of  the  farmer.  But,  where  pradlicable,  they  are  gene- 
rally confined  in  preferved  places,  as  in  inclofed  woods  of 
the  coppice  or  other  kinds  ; but  none,  or  very  few,  at- 
tempts have  hitherto  been  made  to  rear  this  fort  of  birds  in 
a domeftic  manner,  for  their  ufes  in  that  way  : yet  it  would 
appear  to  be  a very  eafy  matter,  from  the  great  refemblance 
which  they  have  to  poultry  in  their  habits,  modes  of  feeding, 
and  feveral  other  particulars,  though  unqueftionably  they 
are  much  lefs  hardy  in  their  nature.  When  pheafants  be- 
come full  grown,  they  are  found  to  be  great  devourers  of 
fholl  forts  of  grains,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  farmers  who 
are  near  their  habitations. 

They  would  be  a very  good  bird  for  the  table,  if  they 
could  be  raifed  with  facility  in  the  farm-yard. 

Pheasant’s  Eye,  in  Botany.  See  Flos  Adonis. 

Pheasant’s  Eye-phi.  See  Dianthus. 

Pheasant’s  IJland,  or  IJland  of  Conference,  in  Geography, 
an  ifland  fituated  in  the  river  Bidaflao,  between  France 
and  Spain. 

Pheasant  Sea,  or  Pin-tail  Duck.  See  Duck  {Acuta') ^ 

PHEASANTRY,  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  a building 
or  place  conftrufted  for  the  purpofe  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  keeping  thefe  forts  of  birds  ; and  which  fhould  con- 
ftantly  be  raifed  near  to,  and  be  well  covered  with  plenty  of 
wood,  in  different  ftates  of  growth  ; the  whole  being  in- 
clofed v,fith  a high  fence,  in  order  that  the  young  may  be 
allowed,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  run  freely  through  it,  and 
pick  up  their  food,  as  well  as  other  matters. 

The  buildings  of  this  nature  fhould  be  formed  in  a very 
neat,  ornamental  manner  ; fometimes  in  a fquare,  at  other 
times  in  an  oval  or  oblong  fhape,  as  may  be  the  mofl  fuit- 
able  to  the  particular  fpots  on  which  they  are  to  be 
ere  (fled. 

PHEBALIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  by  Ven- 


tenat  from  John  Bauhin,  who,  in  his  Hill.  Plant,  v.  i.  509, 
mentions  it  as  applied  by  fome  Greek  comic  poets  to  the 
Myrtle,  to  which  Vent^,/at  thought  his  plant  allied.  But 
Bauhin  writes  the  word  Phibaleon,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
unlucky  than  its  application  here,  the  genus  of  Ventenat,  if 
we  miflake  not,  being  one  of  the  Rutacee,  not  Myrti,  and 
having  as  little  refemblance  to  a Myrtle  as  may  be.  Not- 
w'lthftanding  the  elaborate  defcription  and  figure  of  this  ex- 
cellent botanifl,  in  his  Jardin  de  la  Malmaifdn,  we  cannot 
but  think  he  has  erred  in  defcribing  the  calyx  without  any 
teeth,  and  that  he  has  totally  mifunderflood  the  fruit,  which 
indeed  he  did  not  fee  ripe.  We  have  not  however  met  with 
his  identical  fpecies,  but  we  prefume  on  its  evident  and  clofe 
affinity  to  one  before  us  ; and  on  thefe  grounds  we  venture 
to  attempt  a hiflory  of  the  genus  ; tolerating  the  name,  for 
its  found  at  ieafl,  which  confideruig  fome  others,  that  Vi'e 
are  forced  to  endure,  is  no  fmall  recommendation.  Vent. 
Malmaif.  102.  — Clafs  and  iSrder,  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Rulaiea,  .luff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  with  five 
fhallow  teeth,'  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  equal,  elliptic- 
oblong,  concave,  entire,  nearly  feffile.  Neiftary  glandular 
beneath  the  germen.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  capillary,  lirnple, 
fmooth  ; anthers  terminal,  incumbent,  of  two  round  lobes. 
P'l/l.  Gtrmens  five,  eredl,  pointed ; llyle  central,  from  the 
bale  of  the  germens,  ere(ft,  thread-fliaped  ; fligma  obtufe. 
Perk.  Capfules  five,  combined  at  the  bafe,  fpreading,  ovate, 
compreffed,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves.  Seeds  folitary, 
fmooth,  in  an  elaflic  tunic  of  two  valves. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Petals  five.  Stamens  ca- 
pillary, fimple.  Anthers  terminal,  fimple.  Style  from  the 
bafe  of  the  germens.  Capfiltes  five,  combined,  feated  on  a 
glandular  necftary.  Seeds  folitary,  in  an  elaflic  tunic. 

1.  Vh.  fquainulofum.  Scaly  Phebalium.  Vent.  Malmaif. 
t.  102. — Leaves  lanceolate,  fcaly  beneath.  Umbels  ter- 
minal, folitary.—  Native  of  the  mountains  of  New  South 
Wales.  A greenhoufe  plant  at  Pans,  flowering  in  the  be- 
ginning of  fummer.  Stem  fhrubby,  ere(£l,  much  branched, 
a yard  high.  Leaves  alternate,  about  an  inch  long,  lanceo- 
late, acute,  entire,  on  fhort  llalks  ; their  upper  furface  dark 
green,  fmooth,  dotted  ; under  clothed  with  minute,  whitifh 
icnles.  Umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  folitary,  ef  fix 
er  eight  fmall  yellowifh  flowers,  whole  f aniens  are  capillary 
to  the  very  bafe,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  petals.  The  Jlyle 
is  rath*T  fliorter  than  the  famens.  Ventenat  did  not  per- 
ceive any  teeth  or  divifions  to  the  calyx.  The  leaves  when 
bruifed  are  aromatic.  Vde  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

2.  Vh.  dentafum.  Toothed  Phebalium. — Leaves  linear, 
toothed,  revolufe ; hoary  beneath.  Umbels  axillary. — 
Brought  by  Gen.  Grofe  from  fome  part  of  New  Holland, 
and  communicated  to  us  by  A.  B.  Lambert  Efq.  A larger 
Ihrub,  apparently,  than  the  preceding  ; the  branches  round, 
hoary  with  extremely  minute  Harry  fcales.  Leaves  fcat- 
tered,  about  two  inches  long,  on  fhort  llalks,  linear,  bluntifh, 
revolute,  rather  dillantly  toothed  ; upper  fide  dark  Ihining 
green,  befprinkled  with  glandular  dots ; under  white  or 
hoary,  with  a fort  of  mealy  pubcfcence,  not  difcernibly 
fcaly.  Umbels  about  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  axil- 
lary, on  dark  coloured  Halks,  much  fliorter  than  the  leaves, 
flightly  hoary  like  the  branches,  e.ach  of  eight  or  ten  pale 
yellowifh  flowers.  Thefe  in  every  part  anfwer  to  Ventenat’s 
defcription  and  reprefentation  of  the  laH,  except  that  the 
calyx  is  very  manifeHly  five-cleft.  Each  anther  conlifls  of 
two  round,  almoll  feparate,  lobes,  without  any  appendage. 
T\ri  famens  and  fyle  are  twice  the  length  of  the  petals, 
which  are  full  of  large  glandular  dots,  or  cells  of  effential 
oil,  moH  apparent  at  the  back  ; but  we  fee  nothing  like  the 
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peltate  fcales  which  are  defcribed  by  Ventenat  as  covering 
the  backs  of  the  petals  in  his  fpecies. 

3.  Ph.  argenteum,  Silvcry-fcale.^1  Phebalium.  (Eriof- 
temon  fquamea  ; Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  iii.  t.  Hi-)  — 
Leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  naked  on  both  I'ldes.  Clulters 
axillary,  compound,  fcaly. — Our  fpecimen  was  gathered  by 
Mr.  hlenzies,  near  King  George’s  found,  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  New  Holland.  Labillardiere  found  his  at  the  cape  of 
Van  Diemen.  He  fpeaks  of  it  as  a tree,  from  five  to  feven 
fathoms  high,  with  fpreading  branches,  angular  and  fcaly 
when  young.  Thefe  fcales  in  our’s  are  fcattered,  and  finely 
ftellated,  very  like  thofe  of  a turbot  in  miniature.  Leaves 
two  or  three  inches  long,  bright  green,  fomewhat  coria- 
ceous, lanceolate,  flat,  entire,  about  half  an  inch  wide, 
naked  on  both  fides,  except  in  a very  young  ftate,  when  the 
back  is  fcaly  like  the  branches.  Footjlalks  fliort.  Flower- 
jlalks  axillary,  much  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  racemofe,  com- 
pound, many-flowered,  angular,  entirely  covered,  as  well 
as  the  calyx,  under  fide  of  the  petals,  and  the  germens,  with 
the  moft  beautiful,  crowded,  convex,  fnow-white,  fiivery 
fcales.  The  upper  furface  of  the  petals  is  fmooth,  naked, 
and  feems  to  be  white.  Stamens  but  half  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  very  (lightly  dilated  at  their  bafe,  fmooth  in  every 
part.  Style  (horter  than  the  ftamens.  Capfules,  according 
to  Labillardiere,  five,  ovate,  (lightly  compre(Ted,  pointed, 
gibbous  at  the  upper  edge  where  they  burft,  lined  with  an 
elaftic  cartilaginous  tunic  to  the  feed,  of  the  fame  form,  and 
burfting  in  the  fame  manner.  Seed  folitary,  nearly  kidney- 
fhaped,  black  and  fmooth.  This  excellent  author,  fearing 
left  the  genera  of  the  Rutaceous  family  (liould  be  too  much 
multiplied^  refers  this  plant  to  our  Eriostemon,  (fee  that 
article)  ; but  the  ftamens  are  too  different  to  admit  of  fuch 
a meafure.  A moft  valuable  remark  is  fubjoined,  that  ex- 
cept in  number  of  the  parts  of  frudlification,  the  plant  in 
queftion  agrees  with  Melicope  of  Forfter.  We  are  happy  to 
meet  with  this  confirmation  of  our  conjecture  refpecting  the 
natural  order  of  that  genus,  (fee  Melicope,)  which  we 
had  not  till  now  feen  in  Labillardiere.  As  to  the  difference 
of  number,  we  (hould  not  think  it  of  importance  in  this  cafe. 
But  the  ternate  leaves,  general  fmoothnefs,  deeply  divided 
calyx,  and  oblong  arrow-(haped  anthers  of  Melicope,  excite 
confiderable  doubts  ; and  if  Gaertner  be  correct,  the  want 
of  an  elaftic  tunic  to  its  feeds,  affords  a moft  eflential  dif- 
tinction. 

PHECOS,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the  fagit- 
taria,  or  water-arrow-head. 

PHEDOROVKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ru(fia,  in 
the  government  of  Ekaterinollav,  on  the  Bug ; 60  miles 
N.W.  of  Cherfon. 

PHEDOSIEVKA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  country 
of  the  Coffacks,  on  the  Choper ; 44  miles  W.  of  Arche- 
dinlkaia. 

PHEER-FARRID,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar  ; 
25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Notchengong. 

PHEGEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  Arcadia. 

PHEGOS,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Theffaly,  fituated  near 
the  place  where  was  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  which  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Epirus. 

PHEIA,  a town  .of  Triphylia,  north-weft  of  Letrini, 
at  the  bottom  of  a fmall  gulf,  which  had  a port  and  a fmall 
id  and. 

PHELDAHANATZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  government  of  Caucafus ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Kizliar. 

PHELIN,  a town  of  Ru(fia,  in  the  government  of 
Riga,  on  the  river  Phelin ; 96  miles  N.  of  Riga.  N.  lat. 
5,8'’  IC3'.  E.  long.  25^  14',  The  river  of  this  name  runs 
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from  lake  Vertz  into  the  Baltic,  which  it  enters  at 
Pernov.  * 

PHELLANDRIUM,  in  Botany,  the  Water  Hemlock, 
is  ufually  derived  from  (tfnXKoc,  cork,  and  stvsf , a man  ,• 

but  as  fuch  an  etymology  throws  no  light  on  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  word,  and  is  actually  without  any  meaning,  may 
we  prefume  to  fuggeft  that  the  firft  fyllable  ought  perhaps 
to  be  Phel,  from  c^kAew,  to  deceive,  in  allufion  to  the  dan- 
gerous qualities  of  the  herb,  and  its  refemblance  to  fome 
that  are  wholefome  ? This  meaning  is  ftrengthened  by 
Pliny’s  comparing  the  leaves  to  Apium,  for  which,  if  the 
Phellandriurn  were  miftaken,  the  error  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous. Linn.  Gen.  140.  Schreb.  190.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

V.  I.  1444.  Mart.  Mill.  Dicft.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  321. 

Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  149.  Jufl'.  221.  Tourn.  t.  161. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umlcl- 
itfera. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umbel  of  numerous  rays  ; partial  fimilar 
to  it.  General  Involucrum  none ; partial  of  (even  acute 
leaves,  the  length  of  the  partial  umbel.  Perianth  of  five 
teeth,  permanent.  Cor.  Univerfal  nearly  uniform  ; flowers 
all  fertile  ; thofe  of  the  difle  fmalleft  ; partial  of  five  un- 
equal, pointed,  indexed,  and  fo  becoming  heart-(haped, 
petals.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  longer  than  the 
corolla  ; anthers  roundilh.  Pifl.  Geimen  inferior,  oblong  ; 
ftyles  two,  awl-(haped,  ereeft,  permanent ; lligmas  obtufe. 
Peric.  Fruit  ovate,  fmooth,  crowned  with  the  perianth 
and  piftils,  feparable  into  two  parts.  Seeds  two,  ovate, 
fmooth. 

Eff.  Ch.  Flowers  all  fertile  ; thofe  of  the  difle  fmalleft. 
Fruit  ovate,  fmooth,  crowned  with  the  calyx  and  ftyles. 
General  involucrum  wanting. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  certainly  nearly  allied  to  Oenanthe, 

( fee  that  article, ) to  which  Lamarck  has  united  it ; but 
the  flowers  being  all  fertile,  the  general  involucrum  wanting, 
and  the  coat  of  the  feeds,  though  fmooth  and  even,  not 
tumid  or  corky,  may  keep  it  diftinft.  In  habit  and  eco- 
nomy, as  well  as  in  qualities,  the  firft  fpecies,  at  lead, 
agrees  with  Oenanthe,  Crantz  refers  Phellandriurn  to  Liguf- 
ticum. 

1.  Ph.  aquaticum.  Common  Water  Hemlock.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  366.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  684.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
fuppl.  t.  266.  (Phellandriurn}  Rivin.  Pentap.  Irr.  t.  65. 
Dod.  Pempt.  591.  Cicutaria  paluftris  ; Ger.  Em.  1063. 
Lob.  Ic.  V.  I.  735.) — Subdivifions  of  the  leaflets  divari- 
cated, bluntifli.  Stem  leafy. — Native  of  ditches,  rivulets, 
and  the  margins  of  pools,  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  flower- 
ing copioufly  in  June  and  July.  The  root  is  biennial, 
fpindle-fliaped,  thick,  with  whorled  fibres.  Stem  two  or 
three  feet  high,  thick,  cylindrical,  hollow,  furrowed,  bu(hy, 
with  many  wide-fpreading  branches  ; its  ftrong  fibres,  w'hen 
bleached  and  differed  by  the  water,  forming  an  elegant,  reti- 
culated tube,  often  found  about  marihland  ditches.  Leaves 
fpreading,  dark  (hining  green,  fmooth,  thrice  pinnate,  cut, 
all  the  fegments  divaricated.  Umbels  on  (hort  ftalks,  pppo- 
fite  to  the  leaves,  denfe,  with  thick  rays.  Flowers  pur- 
pli(h-white.  Fruit  fomewhat  angular,  but  not  furrowed. 

The  leaves  are  lengthened  out  in  running  dreams,  and  the 

flowers  rarely  produced.  When  the  plant  happens  to  grow 
out  of  the  water,  the  leaves  are  rounder  and  lefs  divided, 
fo  as  to  affume  a very  different  afpeft. 

2.  Ph.  MuteUina.  Mountain  Water  Hemlock.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  366.  Jacq.  Auftr-  t,  56.  (MuteUina;  Bauh. 
Hift.  V.  3.  66.  Camer.  Epift,  8.)  — Subdivifions  of  the 
leaves  clofe,  acute.  Stem  peqrly  naked.  — Natiye  of  the 
alps  of  Auflria,  Carniola,  Switzerland,  and  Siberia,  flower- 
ing from  June  to  September.  The  root  is  perennial,  loqg. 
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and  tapering,  crowned  with  the  rigid  fibres  of  old  leaf-ltalks. 
Its  flavour,  and  that  of- the  whole  herb,  is  compared  by 
Clufius  to  the  Carrot.  Stem  fcarcely  a foot  high,  ereft, 
(lightly  branched,  round,  fmooth,  almoft  naked.  Leaves 
fubdivided  as  in  the  former,  but  their  fegments  are  narrower, 
more  lanceolate,  crowded,  and  very  (harp.  They  are  moftly 
radical,  fupported  by  long  (talks.  Umhels  terminal,  reddifh. 
Fruit  fomewhat  angular.  Mutelllna,  or  rather  Muttellina,  is 
the  vulgar  name  of  this  plant  upon  the  alps,  according  to 
John  Bauhin,  who  fays  the  paftures  where  it  grows  are 
efteemed  good  for  milch  cows. 

PHELLOE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a pretty  confider- 
able  town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Achaia,  near  Egira,  ac- 
cording to  Paufanias.  In  this  place  were  temples  of  Diana 
and  Bacchus,  ornamented  with  ftatues. 

PHELLOS,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  cork-tree. 

PiiELLOS,  (psWoe,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  being  a preparative  to  the  Dionyfia. 

PHELLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Lycia,  fituated  on  low  ground,  oppofite  to  An- 
tiphellus. 

Phellus,  or  Phello,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the 
Elide,  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympia.  Strabo. 

PHELLUS  A,  an  ifland  fituated  near  that  of  Lelbos. 
Pliny. 

PHELYPjEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Tournefort’s, 
rellored  by  Desfontaines,  after  it  had  been  all  along  con- 
founded, by  LinniEUS  and  his  followers,  as  well  as  by  Juflieu, 
either  under  LATHR.i;A  or  Orobanche.  (See  thofe  ar- 
ticles. ) The  name  was  given  in  honour  of  the  family  of 
Phelipeaux,  two  of  whom  Tournefort  mentions  as  the  Moe- 
cenates  of  his  time  ; but  we  know  nothing  of  their  botanical 
claims,  and  feel  little  partiality  for  the  name,  except  on 
account  of  its  author.  Thsnberg  and  Schreber,  fuppofing 
the  Tournefortian  genus  aboliflted,  have  transferred  it  to  an 
entirely  new  plant  from  the  Cape ; fee  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen. 
91  ; and  Schreb.  Gen.  672.  n.  1489  (not  489).  The 
latter  therefore  will  now  require  a new  appellation  Tourn. 
Cor.  47.  t.  479-  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  60 — Clafs  and 
order,  Fidynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatie,  Linn. 
Pediculares,  JufT. 

Ger  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  bell-fhaped,  in  five, 
rather  deep,  ovate,  obtufe,  ereft,  (lightly  unequal  fegments, 
permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; tube  (lightly 
curved,  ample,  dilated  upwards  ; limb  in  five  (hort,  broad, 
rounded,  imbricated  fegments,  the  lower  one  moft  diftant, 
with  an  elevated  two-lobed  palate,  and  intermediate  longi- 
tudinal furrow.  Nedfary Stam.  Filaments  four, 

awl-fhapedj  about  as  long  as  the  tube,  two  of  them  longed  ; 
anthers  thick,  oblong,  hairy,  approaching  each  other,  and 
cohering  by  their  pubefcence,  with  two  acute  loberi  Pifl. 
Gcrmen  fupenor,  ovate  ; dyle  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the 
damens ; dlgma  drooping,  thick,  of  two  ebtufe  lobes. 
Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  comprefled,  of  two  cells  and  two 
valves,  the  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each  valve.  Seeds 
numerous,  minute,  roundifh. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  five-cleft,  inferior.  Corolla 
ringent;  limb  in  five  (hort  rounded  fegments  ; the  lowermod 
with  an  elevated  palate.  Anthers  cohering.  Capfule  of 
two  cells  and  two  valves.  Seeds  numerous. 

Obf.  The  calyx  fufficiently  didinguilhes  this  genus  from 
Orobanche,  and  indeed,  as  to  number  and  form  of  the  feg- 
ments, from  Lathraa.  The  corolla  is  very  diderent  from 
both.  Not  having  examined  the  capfule  ourfelves,  we  can- 
not be  certain  that  the  fuppofed  partitions  are  different  from 


what  are  termed  receptacles  in  the  charadler  of  Lathraa. 
Nothing  is  faid,  except  by  Forflcall,  of  any  thing  like  a nec- 
tariferous gland  in  Phelypea  ; yet  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
wanting.  Three  fpecies  are  recorded  by  authors. 

1.  Ph.  coccinea.  Scarlet  Phelypaea.  (Ph.  orientalis, 

(lore  coccineo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  47.  t.  479.  Orobanche  coc- 
cinea ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  354.  0.  Phelypaea ; Mar- 

fchall  von  Bieberdein  in  Sims  & Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2. 
447.  Lathraea  Phelypea  /5  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  844. ) — Stem 
fingle-flowered.  Three  upper  fegments  of  the  calyx  co- 
hering.— Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant : by  von 
Bieberdein  on  graffy  hills,  in  the  didrift  of  mount  Caucafus 
bordering  on  CircalTia,  and  fome  other  places,  flowering  in 
May  or  June.  Root  parafitical,  perennial.  Stem  one  or 
more,  quite  fimple,  a fpan  high,  brown,  fcaly,  very  like 
thofe  of  Orobanche  major.  Flotver  terminal,  folitary,  felTile, 
inclining  toward  one  fide,  thrice  the  fize  of  0.  major,  very 
handfome.  Calyx  the  colour  of  the  dem  ; its  three  upper 
fegments  ereft,  cohering,  oblong,  channelled ; the  two 
lower  longer  and  more  acute,  direfted  forward,  and  applied 
to  the  tube  of  the  corolla  under  tlie  lower  lip.  Corolla 
beautiful  ; externally  yellowifh,  and  clothed  with  rather 
vifcid  pubefcence,  as  in  Orobanche;  internally  like  velvet, 
and  of  the  riched  fcarlet ; with  two  large  deep-black  fpots 
in  the  throat.  Stigma  entire,  hemifpherical.  Bieberjl. 

2.  P\\.  lutea.  Yellow  Phelypaea.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2. 
61.  t.  146.  (Ph.  lufitanica  (lore  luteo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  47. 
Orobanche  tinftoria  ; Forlk.  ^Egypt-Arab.  112.  Vahl. 
Symb.  V.  2.  70.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  353.  O.  elegan- 
tiflima  verna,  (lore  luteo  ; Grid.  Lufit.  66.  Morif.  v.  3. 
502.  Lathraea  Phelypsa  a ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  844.) — Stem 
many-flowered.  Tube  of  the  corolla  contraffed  below; 
inflated  above. — Native  of  Portugal,  Barbary,  and  Arabia. 
Gathered  at  Algiers,  by  Brouffonet  and  Durand  ; on  the 
moid  fandy  banks  of  the  river  El  hammah,  near  Mafcar, 
by  Desfontaines.  Forflcall  fays  it  grows  parafitically  on 
old  roots.  The Jlem  of  this  very  noble  plant  is  eredl,  quite 
fimple,  fmooth,  fucculent,  fcaly,  from  one  to  two  feet  high  ; 
its  upper  half  confiding  of  a clofe  cylindrical  fpihe  of  nume- 
rous large  yellow  Jloavers,  fpreading  every  way.  Brafteas 
large,  ovate,  crenate,  with  a pair  of  internal  fmaller  ones. 
Calyx  five-cleft  about  half  way  down.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
above  an  inch  long,  cylindrical  beyond  the  calyx,  then  bent 
forward,  and  fuddenly  inflated ; fegments  of  the  limb 
fpreading,  rounded,  nearly  uniform,  of  a rich  Ihining  yellow 
within.  Anthers  very  hairy.  The  wdiole  plant  dries  brown. 

Forflcall  fays  the  bafe  of  the  germen  is  furrounded  by  a 
yellow  ring.  That  our  plant  is  what  Grilley  and  Tourne- 
fort defcribed,  we  know  by  an  examination  of  original 
fpecimens.  If  Linnaeus  had  compared  Morifon  with  Tour- 
nefort, he  could  never  have  fuppofed  this  and  the  foregoing 
to  be  only  varieties.  Ph.  lutea  has  often  tlncty  Jboavers  in  a 
fpike. 

3.  Ph.  violacea.  Violet  Phelypaea.  Desfont.  Atlant. 
V.  2.  60.  t.  145.  (Orobanche  Phelypaea;  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  3.  352. ) — Stem  many-flowered.  Tube  of  the  corolla  fun- 
nel-(haped. — Gathered  by  Desfontaines,  in  the  fandy 
del'ert  of  Africa,  near  Tozzer. — Much  refembling  the  lad, 
except  that  the Jlonvers  are  violet -coloured,  with  two  yellow 
prominences  on  the  palate,  which  appear  lefs  confpicuous, 
though  they  do  exid,  in  the  Jlava.  The  regular  (welling 
of  the  tube  from  the  bottom  upwards  is  a mark  of  this 
fpecies.  It  is  judly  termed  by  its  difcoverer  “ a very 
beautiful  plant,”  flowering  in  winter.  The  bra&eas  and 
calyx  are  coloured,  partaking,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  hue 
of  the  corolla. 

We  have  great  pleafure  in  redoring  the  original  and 
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cJiarafterlftic  names  of  thefe  three  fpecies,  fo  perverfely 
changed  and  confufed  by  various  hands. 

PHENEOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arcadia, 
N.  W.  of  Orchomene.  It  was  originally  built  on  the  fummit 
of  a mountain,  the  ruins  of  whicn  were  feen  by  Paufanias. 
The  new  town  was  eredted  at  the  bottom  of  the  fame  moun- 
tain ; but  the  citadel  was  fituated  on  a very  elevated  rock. 
At  Pheneos  are  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Minerva  Tritonia  ; on 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain  was  a ftadium,  and  upon  a ridge 
of  it  was  the  tomb  of  Iphicles,  brother  of  Hercules,  and 
another  of  lolas,  the  brave  companion  of  his  travels.  A 
religious  ceremony  was  annually  celebrated  in  honour  of 
him.  Mercury  was  the  principal  divinity  of  the  country  ; 
who  had  a fine  temple,  with  a marble  ftatue,  executed  by 
a very  ingenious  ftatuary.  Annual  games,  called  “ Her- 
maean,”  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  him.  The  Pheneates 
had  alfo  a temple  of  Ceres  ; and  the  myfteries  of  this  goddefs 
were  celebrated  by  them  with  great  folemnity,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  were  obferved  at  Eleufis  ; and  the 
people  of  the  country  claimed  this  original  invention.  Near 
Pheneos  was  a temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  which  was  in  ruins 
at  the  time  of  Paufanias.  The  inhabitants,  however,  con- 
tinued to  offer  facrifices  to  him,  thoYigh  they  had  only  an 
altar  of  marble,  inftead  of  a temple.  Evander  is  faid  to 
have  been  a native  of  Pheneos,  according  to  the  verfe  in 
Virgil,  aEn.  1.  viii.  v.  165  : 

“ Accefli  et  cupidus  Phenei  fub  moenia  duxi.” 

PHENEUS,  a lake  or  marlh  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in 
Arcadia.  According  to  Paufanias,  it  was  the  lource  of  the 
river  Ladon. 

PHENGITES,  in  the  Natural  H'tjlory  of  the  Ancients, 
the  name  of  a very  beautiful  fpecies  of  alabafter.  It  is  a 
very  rude  and  irregular  mafs,  very  fiiattery  and  friable,  yet 
of  a brightnefs  fuperior  to  that  of  moft  of  the  other  mar- 
bles, and  excelling  them  all  in  tranfparence  ; it  is  in  colour 
of  an  agreeable  pale,  yellovnfh,  white,  or  honey  colour  ; the 
yellowifh  is  more  intenfe  in  fome  places  than  in  others,  and 
fometimes  makes  an  cbfcure  refemblance  of  veins.  It  is 
very  weak  and  brittle  in  the  mafs  ; and  when  reduced  to 
fmall  pieces,  eafily  crumbled  between  the  fingers  into  loofe 
but  confiderably  large  angular  pieces,  fome  perfeft,  others 
complex,  irregular,  or  mutilated,  and  all  approaching  to  a 
flat  lhape. 

The  ancients  were  very  fond  of  this  fpecies  in  their  pub- 
lic buildings  ; and  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  built  wholly  of 
it,  has  long  been  famous.  Its  great  beauty  is  its  tranfpa- 
rence, from  which  alone  this  temple  was  perfeftly  light 
when  the  doors  were  ffiut,  though  it  w'as  built  without  a 
window,  and  had  no  other  light  but  -what  was  tranfmitted 
through  the  ftone  its  walls  were  built  w'ith.  It  was  an- 
ciently found  in  Cappadocia,  and  is  ftill  plentiful  there  : we 
have  it  alfo  in  Germany  and  France,  and  in  our  own  king- 
dom in  Derbyfhire,  and  fome  other  counties.  It  takes  an 
excellent  polilh,  and  is  very  fit  for  ornamental  works,  where 
there  is  no  great  ftrength  required.  HiU’s  Hift.  of  Foff. 
p.  490.  See  Glass. 

PHEONS,  in  Heraldry,  the  barbed  head  of  darts,  ar- 
rows, or  other  weapons. 

PHEOS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Theophraftus, 
Diofcorides,  and  others,  to  a plant  ufed  by  the  fullers  in 
drefling  their  cloths,  and  of  which  there  were  tv/o  kinds, 
a fmaller,  called  {mfiy  pheos,  and  a larger,  called  hippo- 
pheos. 

The  name  of  this  plant  is  fometimes  written  phleos  ; and 
it  is  by  that  confounded  with  a kind  of  marfli-cudweed,  or 
gnaphalium,  called  alfo  by  that  name ; but  it  may  be  al- 


w'ays  found  which  of  the  two  plants  an  author  means,  by 
obferving  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is  ufed,  and  the  ufe 
to  which  the  plant  was  put.  The  phleos,  properly  fo 
called,  that  is,  the  cudweed,  was  ufed  to  ftuff  beds  and 
other  fuch  things,  and  to  pack  up  with  earthen  veffels  to 
prevent  tlieir  breaking  ; but  the  pheos,  improperly  called 
phleos,  only  about  cloths  ; this  was,  however,  alfo  called 
Jlxhe  and  cnaphon. 

PHERiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus, below  the  river  Pamifua,i  in  the  gulf  of  Meffenia. 
Ptolemy.  Strabo.  — Alfo,  a towm  of  Macedonia,  in  the  Pe- 
lafgia,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  Livy.  But  Cicero  and 

Paufanias  place  it  in  Theffaly Alfo,  a towm  of  Afia,  in 

the  Serica.  Ammian.  Marcell.  — Alio,  a town  of  Theffaly,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Pelafgiotide,  towards  Magnefia  and  the 
Phtiotidc.  It  w'as  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  a fmall 
river,  called  Naurus,  towards  the  S.E.  of  the  lake  Bcebeis. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  had  a port  on  the  Pelafgic  gulf, 
called  Pagafes.  This  town,  in  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander,  occupied  a confiderable  rank  in  Thef- 
faly, as  Alexander,  who  was  its  king,  and  whom  the  Greek 
authors,  denominate  a tyrant,  had  fubjedled  to  his  dominion 
feveral  towns  of  Theffaly.  The  Theffalians  implored 
fuccour  of  Philip,  who  defeated  him,  and  foon  after  he  W'as 
put  to  death  by  his  own  wife ; Philip  obt:iined  from  Ly- 
cophron,  whom  he  twice  vanquifhed,  this  town.  On  this 
occafion  Philip  rellored  liberty  to  the  whole  of  Theffaly  ; 
but  this  towm  fuffered  by  the  ravages  of  war,  when  the 
Romans  carried  their  arms  into  Theffaly  and  Macedonia. 

PHERECR  ATES,  in  Biography,  a Greek  comic  poet, 
the  contemporaiy  with  Eupolis  and  Ariftophanes,  flouriflied 
about  the  year  420  B.C.  He  obtained  a high  reputation, 
writing  in  the  utmoft  purity  of  ftyle,  and  was  the  inventor  of  a 
mealure  called  the  Pherecratian,  confilling  of  the  three  laft 
feet  of  an  hexameter,  the  fir  ft  being  invariably  a fpondee  ; of 
this,  Horace’s  line  “ Quamvis  Pontica  pinus”  is  an  exam- 
ple. The  titles  of  feveral  of  his  comedies  have  been  pre- 
ferved,  with  fome  fragments,  particularly  in  Athenteus.  In 
the  Obferver  there  are  tranflations  of  three  paffages,  one  of 
which  gives  a ftriking  idea  of  the  comic  extravagance  of  the 
author.  A fragment  relative  to  ancient  mufic,  cited  by 
Plutarch,  has  beeii  particularly  examined  by  M.  Burette 
in  the  Memoir  of  the  Academy  of  inferiptions.  Gen. 
Biog. 

PHERECYDES,  a Grecian  philofopher,  the  con- 
temporary with  Terpander  and  Thales,  who  flouriftied 
about  the  year  600  B.C.,  wms  a native  of  the  ifland 
of  Scyros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  near  Delos.  Some  wmiters 
fuppofe  that  he  derived  his  principles  of  philofophy  from 
the  facred  books  of  the  Phoenicians,  but  others,  who  have 
carefully  examined  into  the  matter,  think  that  he  had  them 
from  the  Grecian  philofophers.  Jofephus  advances  the 
opinion  that  he  ftudied  in  Egypt,  which  is  not  improbable, 
fince  that  country,  in  his  time,  was  univerfally  reforted  to  as 
the  feat  of  learning.  It  W'as  pretended  that  he  had  the 
power  of  predidling  future  events  ; that  he  foretold  the 
deftruftion  of  a reffel  at  fea,  and  the  approach  of  an  earth- 
quake ; and  that  the  event,  in  both  cafes,  juftified  the  pro- 
phecy.  Admitting,  howmver,  the  truth  of  thefe  ftories, 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  his  knowledge  was  the  refult 
of  a careful  obfervation  of  thofe  phenomena  which  com- 
monly precede  ftorms  and  earthquakes,  in  a country  where 
they  frequently  happen  5 and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Phe- 
recydes,  like  many  other  ancient  philofophers,  availed  him- 
felf  of  bis  fuperior  knowledge  of  nature  to  impofe  upon  the 
ignorant  multitude,  by  pretending  to  powers  that  he  did 
not  poffefs.  He  is  faidf*  to  have  been  the  firft  among  the 
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Grecians  who  wrote  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  ; 
that  is,  who  wrote  upon  that  fubjedt  in  profe,  fincc,  be- 
fore his  time,  Orphaeus,  Mufaeus,  and  others,  had  written 
theogonies  in  verfe.  Pherecydes  was  much  efteemed  at 
Lacedsmon,  on  account  of  his  poetry  inculcating  the 
maxims  of  Lycurgiis.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.  It  is  not  ealy  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  the  doftrines 
which  he  taught : he  probably  believed  in  an  eternal  firft 
caufe  of  all  things ; and  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
According  to  Cicero,  he  was  the  firft  philofopher  in  whofe 
writings  this  doftrine  appeared.  He  is  faid  to  have  taught 
the  belief  of  the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul : this  is  pro- 
bably true,  it  being  a tenet  commonly  received  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  afterwards  taught  by  Pythagoras,  who  was 
a pupil  of  Pherecydes.  Enfield’s  Hift.  Phil. 

PHERENDIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Greater  Armenia,  E.  of  the  Tigris,  between  Siae  and 
Tigranocerta.  Ptolemy. 

PHEREPHATTIA,  iu  Antiquity,  a fefti- 

•wal  at  Cyzicum,  wherein  a black  heifer  was  facrificed  to 
Pherephatta  or  Proferpine. 

PHERME,  or  Ferme,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a moun- 
tain of  Egypt,  in  the  Thebaid,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  Paul  the  Hermit. 

PHERONIA,  a town  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coedrus  and  the 
town  of  Olbia.  Ptolemy. 

PHERRACIA,  a town  of  Afia,  ia  the  Colchide. 
Strabo. 

PHERVINTASKOI,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Ruflia, 
on  the  E.  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  N.  lat.  yy'’  30'.  E.  long. 
77°  H'- 

PHESTE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  the  fouthern  part, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  But  Dionyfius  Periegetes 
places  it  in  the  interior  of  the  ifland,  near  Gortyna. 

PHESTI,  a place  of  Italy,  in  Latium,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  territory,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
where,  according  to  Strabo,  the  priefts  offered  the  facrifices 
called  “ Ambarvalia.” 

PHEUGARUM,  a town  of  Germany,  between  Tuli- 
furgium  and  Canduum.  Ptolemy. 

PHIAL,  Phiala,  formed  of  which  fignifies  the 

fame,  a fmall  thin  glafs  bottle,  popularly  called  a vial. 

Phial,  Leyden.  See  Leyden. 

PHIALA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fountain  or  lake  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Hermon,  which,  according  to  Jofephus, 
was  one  of  the  two  fources  of  the  Jordan  : he  fays,  that  it 
ran  by  fubterraneous  canals,  and  then  gufliing  out  of  the 
earth,  joined  the  other  at  the  town  of  Dan. 

PHIALIA,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia, 
between  Herasa  and  Tegea.  Ptolemy.  It  was  alfo  called 
Phigalea.  Steph.  Byz.  Paufanias. 

PHIDALIA,  a fmall  port  of  Thrace,  upon  the  Thra- 
cian Bofphorus,  towards  the  S.E.  of  the  gulf  Leoftenius. 
A Imall  river  runs  into  this  port. 

PHIDIAS,  in  Biography,  an  Athenian,  the  moft  cele- 
brated fculptor  of  antiquity.  His  diftinguifliing  charadler 
was  grandeur  and  fublimity  ; and  he  particularly  ftudied 
optical  effefts.  To  this  purpofe  it  is  related,  that  having, 
in  competition  with  Alcamenes,  made  a ftatue  of  Minerva 
to  be  placed  on  a column  ; the  work  of  the  latter  ap- 
peared fo  finiflied  when  viewed  on  the  ground,  that  it  was 
univerfally  admired,  whilft  that  of  Phidias  feemed  to  be  a 
mere  rough  flvetch  ; but  when  both  were  feen  from  their 
deftined  fituations,  the  beauties  of  the  firft  were  loft,  while 
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the  fccond  produced  the  moft  ftriking  effeft.  After  the 
battle  of  Marathon  he  converted  a block  of  marble,  which 
the  Perfians  had  brought  for  a trophy  of  their  expefted 
victory,  into  a fine  ftatue  of  Nemefis,  the  goddefs  of  Ven- 
geance. His  reputation  was  fo  high  at  Athens,  that  Pe- 
ricles regarded  him  as  his  particular  friend,  and  appointed 
him  fuperintendant  of  all  the  public  edifices  with  which 
that  city  was  decorated.  One  of  his  greateft  performances 
was  a coloffal  ftatue  of  Minerva,  in  the  temple  called  Par- 
thenon. In  this  work  he  difplayed  his  flrill  in  minute 
fculpture,  no  lefs  than  his  grandeur  of  conception  in  the 
main  figure.  On  the  convexity  of  the  goddefs’s  fliield  was 
reprefented  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  and  on  its  concave 
furface  the  combat  of  the  gods  with  the  giants  ; whilft  her 
flippers  were  adorned  with  the  figlit  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithas.  On  her  breaft-plate  was  a Medufa’s  head.  The 
bafe  contained  the  birth  of  Pandora,  with  twenty  figures  of 
the  gods.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  brought 
the  bas-relief  to  perfeftion.  His  fame  and  fortune  excited 
envy,  and  feveral  accufations  were  brought  again!!  him, 
which  he  Was  enabled  to  repel.  At  length  he  was  charged 
with  having  introduced  the  portraits  of  himfelf  and  Pericles 
in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  and  this  being  regarded  at 
a kind  of  profanation,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where, 
according  to  Plutarch,  he  died.  Others,  however,  affirm, 
that  he  efcaped  to  Elis,  where  he  afterwards  executed  his 
Olympian  Jupiter,  the  moft  famous  piece  of  fculpture  in 
all  antiquity.  It  was  a coloffal  ftatue,  fixty  feet  Ifigh,  of 
incomparable  majefty  and  dignity  in  its  attitude  and  ex- 
preffion.  The  name  of  the  artift  was  engraved  on  the  bafe. 
The  Eleans,  in  gratitude  for  this  extraordinary  work, 
fettled  upon  his  defeendants  a perpetual  office,  the  foie 
duty  of  which  was  to  preferve  the  luftre  of  the  ftatue. 
Plutarch. 

PHIDITIA,  or  Philitia,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  inftituted 
by  Lycurgus,  and  celebrated  with  great  frugality  at  Lace- 
daemon. 

The  Phiditia  were  held  in  the  public  places,  and  in  the 
open  air  : rich  and  poor  aflifted  at  them  alike,  and  on  the 
fame  footing  ; their  defign  being  to  keep  up  peace,  friend- 
fhip,  and  good  underftanding  and  equality  among  all  the 
citizens,  great  and  fmall.  Bernegger  fays,  they  who  at- 
tended at  this  feail,  brought  each  a bufliel  of  flour,  eight 
meafures  of  wine,  called  chorus,  and  five  minas  of  cheefe, 
and  as  much  figs. 

The  Phiditia  of  the  Greeks  were  much  the  lame  with  the 
Chariftia  at  Rome. 

PHIGALIA,  or  Phialia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a tow.n 
of  Arcadia,  upon  a high  and  craggy  rock,  near  the  river 
Lymax,  and  S.W.  of  Megalopolis.  This  town,  being  the 
key  of  Arcadia,  appeared  fo  defirable  a pofl'effion  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians, that  they  laid  fiege  to  it,  and  took  it  in  the 
year  659  B.C.  The  Phigalians,  defirous  of  regaining  it, 
confulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  who  direfted  them  to  pro- 
cure 100  chofen  men  from  Oreftaiium  to  accompany  them 
in  their  expedition.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  brave  men  periftied 
in  the  attempt.  The  Oreftafians,  however,  in  concert  with 
the  Phigalians,  attacked  their  enemies,  and  made  a great 
flaughter  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  all  perilhed,  except 
fome  few,  who  faved  themfelves  by  flight. 

In  this  town  were  two  remarkable  monuments  ; one  a 
ftatue  of  the  famous  athleta,  Arrachion  : and  the  other, 
the  place  of  burial  of  the  100  Oreftafians,  who  gene- 
roufly  devoted  themfelves  to  death  in  order  to  fecure  the 
conqueft  of  the  town.  Upon  the  fummit  of  the  rock, 
which  was  the  feite  of  Phigalia,  there  was  a temple  of 
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Diana  Confervatrlx,  in  which  was  her  ftatue.  There  were 
fome  other  ftatues  in  a place  of  exercife  not  far  diftant. 

PHIGIA,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  be- 
tween Saphtha  and  Badais.  Ptolemy. 

PHI-HAHIROTH,  or  Pi-hahiroth,  a town  fitua- 
ted  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  fea  : it  denotes  the  defile  or 
the  mouth  of  Hahiroth.  Calmet  fuppofes  that  it  was  the 
town  of  Heroopolis. 

PHILA,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  in  the  coiurfe  of  the  river 
Triton,  in  Libya.  Diod.  Sic. 

Phila,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  attributes  of  Venus, 
which  diftinguifhes  her  as  the  mother  of  love,  from  CiXav, 
to  love. 

PHILACTES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia 
Minor,  which  ran  into  the  gulf  “ Hermonius,”  in  the 
Thracian  Bofphorus. 

PHILADELPHIA,  in  Antiquity,  were  games  inftituted 
at  Sardis,  to  celebrate  the  union  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  the 
fons  of  Septimius  Severus. 

Philadelphia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus,  at  fome  dillance  E. 
of  Sardis.  It  derived  its  name  from  Attains  Philadelphus, 
the  brother  of  Eumenes  : and  was  much  celebrated  for  its 
feafts  and  public  games.  It  became  epifcopal,  and  was 
very  conllderable  when  the  Turks  took  polTeflion  of  it. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  interior  of  Cilicia,  between 
Domitiopolis  and  Seleucia  Afpera,  according  to  Ptolemy  : 
it  was  feated  on  the  Calycadnus,  at  a fmall  dillance  W.  from 
Olba.  This  alfo  became  epifcopal. — Alfo,  a capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  fituated  on  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  towards 
the  fources  of  the  river  Arnon.  Its  eaftern  name  was 
Rabbath-Ammon.  According  to  Steph.  Byz.  it  was  the 
third  town  of  Syria,  which  alfumed  fuccelfively  the  name 
of  Ammana  (or  Ammon),  Allarte,  and  then  Philadelphia, 
after  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  was  one  of 
the  Decapolis  of  Paleftine.  See  Ammonites. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Egypt.  Steph.  Byz. 

Philadelphia,  in  Geography,  a populous  and  highly 
cultivated  county  of  Pennfylvania,  bounded  W.  by  Dela- 
ware county,  N.W.  by  Montgomery',  N.E.  by  Poquafin 
creek,  which  feparates  it  from  Burk’s  county,  and  S.  and 
S.E.  by  the  river  Delaware,  which  divides  it  from  the  Hate 
of  New  Jerfey.  It  contains  about  89,600  acres,  and  is  di- 
vided into  1 8 townfhips,  and  contains  8 1 ,009  inhabitants.  On 
the  banks  of  Schuylkill  in  this  county  is  an  excellent  quarry 
of  marble,  which  fupplies  the  llone -cutters  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Philadelphia,  the  metropolis  of  Pennfylvania,  is  fitu- 
ated in  the  county  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  weftern 
bank  of  the  river  Delaware,  which  is  here  a mile  broad. 
This  city  is  diftant  1 10  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  by 
the  courfe  of  the  bay  or  river,  and  about  55  or  60  in  a S.E. 
direftion.  The  river  is  navigable  for  a 74-gun  ftiip  as  far 
as  the  city ; for  floops  35  miles  farther  to  Trenton,  and 
for  boats  loaded  with  eight  or  nine  tons  to  a greater  dif- 
tance  of  too  miles.  Philadelphia  was  laid  out  by  the  fa- 
mous William  Penn  (fee  his  article)  in  the  year  1683, 
and  fettled  by  the  influx  of  adventurers  from  England  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  in  lefs  than  a century  it  was  eftimated 
to  contain  6000  houfes,  and  40,000  inhabitants,  including 
thofe  of  the  fuburbs  as  well  as  the  city.  The  form  of  the 
ground  plot  of  the  city  is  an  oblong  fquare,  about  one  mile 
N.  and  S.  and  two  E.  and  W.  lying  in  the  narroweft  part 
of  the  ifthmus  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers, 
about  five  miles  in  a right  fine  above  their  confluence.  In 
the  progrefs  of  building,  it  was  found  that  the  Delaware 


front  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  for  quays  and  landing  place?. 
The  buildings  now  occupy  a fpace  not  exceeding  three 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  in  the  moll  extended 
part  do  not  reach  a mile  from  the  Delaware,  All  the 
houfes  built  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the  oblong  fquare 
are  faid  to  be  in  the  “ Liberties,”  as  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
corporation*  does  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  town. 
Here  the  ftreets  are  very  irregularly  built.  But  the  city  is 
interfered  by  a great  number  of  ftreets,  which  crofs  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Of  thefe  there  were  originally  nine, 
which  extended  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  and 
thefe  werq  crofted  by  23,  running  N.  and  S.  The  num- 
ber of  fquares  in  the  original  plan  was  1 84  ; but  as  feveral 
of  thefe  have  been  interfered  by  new  ftreets,  their  number 
now  amounts  to  304 ; and  feveral  of  thefe  are  again  inter- 
fered by  lanes  and  alleys.  Broad-ftreet  is  1 1 3 feet  wide  ; 
High-ftreet  100;  Mulberry-ftreet  60;  and  the  other  ftreets 
in  the  original  plan  30  feet  wide.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
city  is  tolerably  well  paved  with  pebble  Hones  in  the  middle, 
and  with  neat  foot  paths  of  brick,  furniftied  with  common 
fewers  and  gutters,  fo  that  the  ftreets  are,  in  general,  kept 
very  clean.  The  fpace  occupied  by  Water-ftreet  was  in- 
tended, in  the  original  plan,  for  a cart  way,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  wharfs  and  llores  ; but  it  is  now  occupied, 
a few  vacancies  excepted,  by  lofty  houfes,  reaching  through 
the  whole  front,  and  commodious  wharfs  of  a rerangular 
form,  and  conllrured  of  wood,  are  extended  into  the  river, 
and  here  the  largeft  (hips  that  are  in  the  port  may  lie  in 
fafety,  both  to  receive  and  difcharge  their  cargoes ; and 
they  are  defended  from  the  ice,  in  winter,  by  piers  firmly 
fixed.  Another  ftreet,  called  Dock-ftreet,  was  formerly  a 
fwamp,  but  is  now  by  a plantation  of  a row  of  Lombardy 
poplars  on  each  fide  rendered  one  of  the  pleafanteft  ftreets 
in  the  city.  Lamps,  to  the  amount  in  number  of  662,  dif- 
pofedat  convenient  diftances,  give  light  to  all  parts  of  thq 
city  in  the  night. 

The  houfes  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  arc  generally  con- 
ftrudled  of  brick,  three  ftories  high,  plain  and  neat,  without 
much  ornament.  The  general  height  of  the  ground,  on 
which  the  city  Hands,  is  nearly  40  feet  above  the  Delaware  5 
but  fome  of  the  ftreets  ai'e  confiderably  lower,  and  have  on 
this  account  been  fubjecl  to  damage  from  the  overflow  of 
the  river,  by  flood  tides,  and  a ftrong  fouth-eaft  wind. 

The  city  contains  27  places  for  public  worlhip,  viz.  five 
for  Friends  or  Quakers,  fix  for  Prefbyterians  and  Seceders, 
three  for  Epifcopalians,  three  for  Roman  Catholics,  two 
for  German  Lutherans,  two  for  Methodifts,  one  for  Ger- 
man Calvinills,  one  for  Swedifh  Lutherans,  one  for  the 
Moravians,  one  for  Baptifts,  one  for  Africans,  2nd  a Jewifti 
fynagogue.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a ftate-houfe 
and  offices,  two  city  court-houfes,  a county  court -houfe,  an 
univerfity,  the  philofophical  fociety’s  hall,  a public  library, 
an  hofpital,  difpenfary,  an  alms-houfe,  a gaol,  three  incor- 
porated banks,  two  dramatic  thearres,  a medical  theatre,  a 
laboratory,  an  amphitheatre,  four  brick  market-houfes,  a 
fifh-market,  a houfe  of  correflion,  and  a powder  magazine. 
Two  fteam-engine  houfes  have  not  long  ago  been  eredled, 
for  fupplying  the  city  with  wholefome  water  from  the 
Schuylkill.  The  roof  of  the  firft  Prelbyterian  church  is 
fupported  in  front  by  fix  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  the  whole  building  would  do  honour,  by  the  elegance 
of  its  ftrudlure,  to  any  part  ol  Europe.  The  German  Lu- 
theran church,  erefled  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  which 
was  burnt  in  1795,  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  churches  in  the 
United  States.  Each  of  the  Epifcopal  churches  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  an  organ  ; fo  are  the  German,  and  two  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  churches.  The  ftate-houfe  was  erefted 
about  the  year  I753»  and  its  architedture  is  admired.  Ad- 
joining to  it  is  a garden,  which  occupies  a whole  fquare,  and 
is  ornamented  with  feveral  rows  of  trees  and  gravel  walks  : 
that  which  was  formerly  a burying-place,  is  now  converted  in- 
to a public  walk,  and  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  fo  as  to  form 
a pleafant  promenade.  The  Philadelphia  library  originated 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  incorporated  in  1742,  and  has 
been  gradually  gaining  an  increale  in  books.  See.  At  pre- 
fent  it  contains  upwards  of  12,000  volumes,  befides  a mu- 
feum,  and  a valuable  philofophical  apparatus.  It  is  open 
every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday,  to  any  perfon  who 
has  an  inclination  for  reading.  Books  may  alfd  be  bor- 
rowed out  of  the  library,  by  leaving  a depofit  to  infure  their 
fafe  return,  and  paying  a fmall  fum  for  the  ufe  of  them. 
The  fubferibers  amount  to  feveral  hundred,  and  each  fub- 
feriber  pays  ten  (hillings  annually.  The  building  belonging 
to  the  library  company  is  an  elegant  llrudture  ; and  in  front 
of  the  edifice  is  a ftatue  of  Dr.  Franklin  of  white  marble, 
executed  in  Italy  at  the  expence,  as  it  is  faid,  of  500/.,  and 
given  to  the  company  by  William  Bingham,  efq.  The 
apartments  of  the  public  gaol  are  arched  with  (lone,  as  a fe- 
curity  againft  fire  ; and  the  whole  building  is  the  largeft, 
ftrongeft,  and  neateft  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Adjoining  to  it  is  a work-houfe,  in  which  the  fexes  are  kept 
apart,  and  the  criminals  are  feparated  from  the  debtors, 
which  undoubtedly  is  a circumftance  of  great  importance. 
Here  are  alfo  apartments  for  the  folitary  confinement  of  cri- 
minals. The  market -houfe  is  amply  fupplied  with  various 
provifions,  which  are  expofed  for  fale  every  Wednefday  and 
Saturday.  This  is  an  extenfive  building,  and  is  fupported 
by  300  pillars.  The  new  bank  of  Pennfylvania,  lately 
erefted  under  the  fuperintendance  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  is  a large 
and  remarkably  elegant  edifice  of  marble,  of  the  Ionic  order, 
conftrufted  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva 
in  Greece.  The  eaftern  and  wellern  fronts  are  adorned 
with  two  lofty  colonnades  of  folid  marble.  The  new 
theatre  near  the  ftate-houfe,  finifhed  in  1793,  is  fpacious 
and  convenient.  The  large  building,  intended  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  prefident  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
^urchafed  by  the  univerfity  of  Pennfylvania,  which  confifts 
of  two  hterary  inftitutions,  that  had  for  fome  time  been 
eftablifiied  in  Philadelphia ; one  defignated  by  the  above 
name,  the  other  by  that  of  the  college,  academy,  and  cha- 
ritable fchools  of  Philadelphia.  They  now  conftitute  a re- 
fpedtable  feminary,  incorporated  in  1791.  The  philofo- 
phical apparatus  has  lately  been  very  much  enlarged  at  a 
confiderable  expence,  and  is  very  complete  of  its  kind. 
The  funds  of  the  univerfity  produce  annually  a revenue  of 
about  2365/.  The  aggregate  number  of  ftudents  in  the 
feveral  fchools  is,  on  an  average,  about  510;  and  thofe 
ufually  admitted  to  degrees  every  year  are  about  25.  The 
chief  literary  and  humane  focieties  are  the  American  philo- 
fophical fociety,  formed  in  1769  ; the  college  of  phyficians, 
inftituted  in  1737,  and  incorporated  in  1739;  the  fociety 
for  promoting  political  inquiries,  inftituted  in  1787;  the 
Pennfylvania  hofpital,  eftablifiied  in  1751  ; the  Philadelphia 
difpenfary,  in  1786;  the  Pennfylvania  fociety  for  the  abo- 
lition of  fiavery,  begun  in  1774,  and  enlarged  in  1787;  the 
fociety  for  alleviating  the  miferies  of  prifons  ; the  Pennfyl- 
vaiua  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  manufadlures  and 
ufeful  arts,  inftituted  in  1787  ; the  Philadelphia  fociety  for 
the  information  and  afiiftance  ot  immigrants,  inftituted  in 
' 794  5 two  other  focieties  of  the  fame  kind  ; and  an  hu- 
mane fociety,  inftituted  in  1790,  an  agricultural,  marine,  and 
various  charitable  focieties.  Here  are  alfo  a grand  lodge  of 
free  and  accepted  mafons,  and  eight  fubordinate  lodges. 
Few  cities  m the  world,  of  the  fame  population  and  wciilth 


as  Philadelphia,  are  more  liberally  provided  with  ufeful  in- 
ftitutions, both  public  and  private.  Here  are  alfo  nume- 
I'ous  academies  for  the  inftruftion  of  both  fexes.  Almoft 
every  religious  fociety  has  one  or  more  fchools  under  its  im- 
mediate diredlion,  in  which  children  belonging  to  the  fociety 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  are  furnifiied  wdth  books 
and  ftationary  articles. 

In  the  city  and  fuburbs  are  ten  rope-walks,  which  manu- 
facture about  800  tons  of  hemp  annually  ; 13  breweries, 
which  are  faid  to  confume  50,600  bufhels  of  barley  yearly  ; 
fix  fugar-houfes ; feven  hair-powder  manufaftories  in  and 
about  town  ; two  rum  diftilleries  and  one  rectifying  diftil- 
lery  ; and  three  card  manufaClories.  The  other  manufac- 
tories are  15  for  earthen-ware,  fix  for  chocolate,  four  for 
muftard,  three  for  cut  nails  and  one  for  patent  nails,  one  for 
fteel,  one  for  aquafortis,  one  for  fal  ammoniac  and  Glauber 
falts,  one  for  oil  colours,  twelve  for  brufiies,  two  for  but- 
tons, one  for  Morocco  leather,  and  one  for  parchment ; be- 
fides gun-makers,  copper-fmiths,  hatters,  tin-plate  workers, 
coach-makers,  cabinet-makers,  and  a variety  of  others.  In 
this  city  is  the  public  mint,  in  which  the  national  money  is 
coined.  The  great  number  of  paper-mills  in  the  ftate  en- 
able the  printers  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs  more  extenfively 
than  is  done  in  any  other  place  in  America.  There  are 
31  printing-offices  in  this  city  ; five  of  which  publiflr  each  a 
daily  gazette  ; two  others  publiih  gazettes  twice  a-week, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  French  language  ; befides  four  w^eekly 
papers,  one  being  in  the  German  language.  The  other  of- 
fices are  employed  in  printing  books,  pamphlets,  &c.  The 
catalogue  of  books  for  fale  in  this  city  contains  upwards  of 
300  fets  of  Philadelphia  editions,  together  with  a great  va- 
riety of  maps  and  charts.  Tlie  pleafure-carriages  are,  ac- 
cording to  enumeration,  553  two-wheeled  carriages,  80 
light  waggons,  137  coaches,  22  phaetons,  35  chariots,  and 
33  coachees.  The  coachee  is  a carriage  thought  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  America  : the  body  of  it  is  rather  longer  than  that 
of  a coach,  but  of  the  fame  (hape ; in  the  front  it  is  left 
quite  open  down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  driver  fits  on  a 
bench  under  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  There  are  two  feats 
in  it  for  the  paffengers,  who  fit  with  their  faces  towards  the 
horfes.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  fmall  props,  which  are 
placed  at  the  corners  : on  each  fide  of  the  doors,  above  the 
pannels,  it  is  quite  open  ; and  to  guard  againft  bad  weather, 
there  are  curtains,  which  are  made  to  let  down  from  the 
roof,  and  faftened  to  buttons  placed  for  the  purpofe  on  the 
outfide.  There  is  alio  a leathern  curtain  to  hang  occa- 
fionally  between  the  driver  and  the  paffengers.  The  light 
waggons  are  on  the  fame  conftruftion,  and  are  calculated  to 
accommodate  from  four  to  twelve  people.  The  roads  from 
this  city  are  in  a ftate  of  progrellive  improvement ; ftage- 
coaches  perform  the  journey  to  Lancafter,  the  diftance 
being  58  miles,  on  the  new  turnpike-road,  in  1 1 hours. 

This  city  is  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  eight  alder- 
men, and  fixteen  common-council  men,  who  make  a quorum 
to  tranfadt  bufinefs  : they  have  full  power  to  conftitute  and 
appoint  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  city. 
The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  are  juftices  of  the 
peace,  and  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer.  They  hold  a 
court  four  times  a-year,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  crimes 
and  mifdemeanors  committed  within  the  city ; and  two  al- 
dermen, appointed  by  the  mayor  and  recorder,  hold  a court 
on  Mondays  and  Thurfdays  in  every  week,  to  determine 
matters  cognizable  before  a juftice  of  the  peace.  The  trade 
of  Pennfylvania  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  this  city,  and 
there  are  few  commercial  ports  in  the  world  where  fiiips 
from  Philadelphia  may  not  be  found  in  fome  feafon  of  the 
year ; but  the  amount  of  the  exports  and  imports  has 
varied  at  different  periods,  and  under  different  circumftances. 
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Accordingly  the  trade  fufFered  an  interruption  in  1793, 
which  lafled  nearly  five  months,  in  confequence  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  of  three  months’  duration,  to  which  nearly 
5000  inhabitants  were  vidfims.  In  the  year  1794,  there 
were  9000  houfes  in  the  city,  befides  400  which  were  then 
building.  In  1800,  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the 
city  was  41,220.  The  fuburbs  and  county  contained 
39,783,  and  of  tbefe  only  85  were  Haves.  In  1810,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  92,247  ; and  in  Pennfylvania  the 
number  was  810,091. 

Philadelphia  is  the  grand  refidence  of  Quakers  or  Friends 
in  America ; but  their  number  does  not  bear  the  fame  pro- 
portion now  to  that  of  other  citizens,  which  it  did  formerly. 
At  prefent,  it  is  faid,  they  form  about  one-fourth  only  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  diminution  of 
the  number  of  Friends,  becaufe,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
confiderably  increafed,  but  to  the  great  influx  into  the  city 
of  perfons  of  a different  perfuafion.  According  to  a lill 
publilhed  of  the  births  and  deaths  in  the  feveral  religious 
focieties  of  Philadelphia,  it  appears  that  from  Augull  i, 
1792,  to  Auguft  I,  1793,  the  births  amounted  to  2511, 
and  the  deaths  to  1497.  The  inhabitants  confill  of  Englifh, 
Irilh,  Scots,  Germans,  French,  and  America-born  citizens, 
defcended  from  people  of  thefe  different  nations,  who  are  of 
oourfe  by  far  the  moll  numerous  clafs.  They  are  all,  for 
the  moft  part,  engaged  in  fome  fort  of  bufinefs  ; few  living, 
without  ajiy  oflenfible  occupation  or  profelfion,  on  the  for- 
tunes which  they  themfelves  have  railed.  The  purchafe 
and  fale  of  lands  conftitute  objefts  of  peculiar  attention  in 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  America.  It  may 
naturally  be  expedled,  that  amongll  a people  affembled  from 
fo  many  different  quarters,  there  ihould  be  a great  diverfity 
of  manners.  It  is  a remark,  however,  fays  Mr.  Weld, 
very  generally  made,  not  only  by  foreigners,  but  by  perfons 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Phila- 
delphians are  extremely  deficient  in  hofpitality  and  polite- 
nefs  towards  Itrangers.  This  author  obferves,  that  in  the 
iippermoft  circles  of  Philadelphia,  pride,  haughtinefs,  and 
oflentation  are  confpicuous  ; fo  that  it  fliould  feem  they 
would  be  rendered  happy  if  an  order  of  nobility  were  efta- 
blifhed,  which  would  ferve  to  exalt  them  in  rank  as  much 
above  their  fellow-citizens  as  they  are  in  their  own  imagina- 
tion. It  is  obferved  further,  that  in  the  manners  of  the 
people  in  general  there  is  a coldnefs  and  referve,  as  if  they 
were  fufpicious  of  fome  defign  againll  them,  which  chill  to 
the  heart  thofe  who  come  to  vifit  them.  It  is  added,  that 
in  their  private  focieties  SLirtJleJfe  is  apparent,  near  which 
mirth  and  gaiety  can  never  approach. 

The  women,  it  is  faid,  when  young,  are  generally  very 
pretty  ; but  when  they  become  mothers,  in  advancing  age, 
they  lofe  their  beauty.  Their  complexions  fade,  their  teeth 
begin  to  decay,  and  they  manifell  a wonderful  change.  In 
a few  inftances  only,  fays  Mr.  Weld,  it  would  be  poffible 
to  find  a fine  woman  at  the  age  of  40,  who  has  had  a large 
family.  The  fudden  decay  of  the  teeth  is  a circumffance 
that  has  attrafted  attention,  and  tliat  has  been  made  the 
fubjeft  of  inveftigation.  It  has  been  aferibed  to  various 
caufes,  and  particulai'ly  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  confec- 
tionary ; but  it  is  more  probably  owing  to  the  very  general 
ufe  that  is  made  of  falted  provifions. 

The  greater  number  of  fervants  in  Philadelphia  confills  of 
emigrant  Europeans,  who  only  remain  in  that  condition  till 
they  can  fave  a little  money,  and  gain  that  kind  of  inde- 
pendence which  every  perfon,  who  is  induflirious,  may  enjoy 
in  America.  The  wages  of  thofe  who  are  retained  in  fer- 
vice  are  exorbitant.  The  Americans  themfelves  confider 
fervitude  as  fuitable  only  to  negroes.  Amongll  the 
fencrality  of  the  common  fort  of  people  in  the  United 


States,  and  particularly  amongll  thofe  of  Philadelphia,  there 
is,  fays  Mr.  Weld,  a want  of  good  manners,  which  excites 
the  furprife  of  almoll  all  foreigners.  He  adds,  “ civility 
cannot  be  purchafed  from  the  lower  clalies  of  people  on 
any  terms  ; they  feem  to  think,  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
freedom,  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  convincing  a 
llranger  that  he  is  really  in  a land  of  liberty  but  by  being 
furly  and  ill-mannered  in  his  prefence,” 

The  environs  of  Philadelphia  are  pleafant  and  well  culti- 
vated. Towards  the  north  are  Kenfington,  near  the  fuburbs 
on  Delaware,  noted  for  Ihip-building  ; Germantown,  a po- 
pulous neat  village,  with  two  German  churches  ; and 
Frankfort,  another  village,  both  within  feven  miles  ; befides 
many  country  feats.  Towards  the  fouth  is  Darby,  a fmall, 
pleafant  borough,  above  feven  miles  dillant,  and  on  Schuyl- 
kill, four  miles  from  the  city,  the  botanical  garden  of 
Meffrs.  Bartrams.  In  the  weft,  on  the  fame  river,  18 
acres  of  ground  have  been  deftined  for  a public  botanical 
garden. 

As  you  approach  Philadelphia  by  the  river,  it  cannot  be 
feen  farther  off  than  three  miles ; a point  of  land  covered 
with  trees  concealing  it  from  the  view.  On  weathering  this 
point  it  fuddenly  opens  upon  you,  and  at  that  diftance  looks 
extremely  well ; , but,  on  a nearer  approach,  the  city  makes 
a poor  appearance,  as  nothing  is  vifible  from  the  water  but 
confufed  heaps  of  wooden  ftore-houfes,  crowded  upon  each 
other,  the  chief  of  which  are  built  upon  platforms  of  ai’ti- 
ficial  ground,  and,  wharfs  which  project  a confiderable  way 
into  the  river.  Behind  tliefe  wharfs,  and  parallel  to  the 
river,  runs  Water-ftreet,  which  does  not  give  a llranger  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  Philadelphia.  The  ftreet  is 
about  30  feet  wide  ; and  behind  the  houfes  is  a high  bank, 
fiippofed  to  be  the  old  bank  of  the  river,  which  renders  the 
air  very  confined.  But  modern  improvements  wiU  remedy 
this  inconvenience.  Philadelphia  is  dillant  728  miles  S.W. 
of  PaiTamaquoddy,  the  moll  eafterly  part  of  the  fea-coaft  of 
the  United  States  ; 347  S.W.  of  Bollon  ; 958  W.  of  New 
York  ; 102  N.E.  of  Baltimore  ; 144  N.E.  of  Walhing- 
ton  ; and  925  N.E.  by  N.  of  Savannah  in  Georgia.  N.  lat, 
39  56'  54'.  W.  long.  75  13'  45  Morfe’s  Geog.  vol.  i. 
Weld’s  Travels,  &c.  vol.  i.  See  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  Stones,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
wliat  are  called  by  others  Chnjl’mns'  bones,  found  in  the  walls 
of  that  city.  It  is  a common  error,  that  thefe  walls  are 
built  of  bones,  and  the  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that 
when  the  T urks  took  the  place,  they  fortified  it  for  them- 
felves, and  built  their  walls  of  the  bones  of  the  Chriftians 
whom  they  killed  there.  Dr.  Smyth,  in  one  of  his  epillles, 
mentions  this  wall  as  an  inllance  of  the  Turkilh  barbarity  ; 
but  this  is  an  idle  opinion,  what  paffes  for  bone  being  only 
a loofe  and  porous  Hone,  of  the  fparry  kind,  found  in  an 
old  aqueduft,  which  is  Hill  in  the  wall.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
brought  home  pieces  of  thefe  ftones,  which  he  alfo  fuppofed 
to  have  been  bones,  but  on  examination  they  proved  to  be 
no  other  than  various  bodies,  chiefly  vegetable,  incrufted 
over  and  preferved  in  a fpar  of  the  nature  of  that  which 
forms  incruftations  in  Knarelborough  fpring,  and  other 
places  with  us.  Thefe  bodies  are  often  cemented  together 
in  great  numbers  by  this  matter,  and  their  true  fhape  loft  in 
the  congeries,  till  a diligent  and  judicious  eye  traces  them 
regularly. 

PHILADELPHIAN  Society,  in  Ecdejlajlkal Htjlory., 
an  obfeure  and  inconfiderable  fociety  of  myftics,  formed,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  17th  century,  by  an  Englifh  female 
fanatic,  named  Jane  Leadley,  who  feduced  by  her  vifions, 
prediftions,  and  doArines,  feveral  difciples,  among  whom 
were  fome  perfons  of  learning.  This  woman  apprehended, 
that  aU  diffenfions  among  Chriftians  would  ceafe,  and  the 
j kingdom 
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kingdotn  of  tlie  Redeemer  become  a fcene  of  charity,  con- 
cord, and  felicity,  if  Chriflians,  without  regarding  the 
forms  6f  doftrine  or  difcipline  that  diftinguilh  particular 
communions,  would  all  join  in  committing  their  fouls  to  the 
care  -of  the  internal  guide,  to  be  inllrufted,  governed,  and 
formed  by  his  divine  impulfe  and  fuggeltions.  Nay,  Hie 
pretended  a divine  commiffion  to  proclaim  the  approach  of 
this  glorious  communion  of  faints  ; and  imagined  that  the 
fociety  eftablilhed  by  herfelf  was  the  true  kingdom  of  Chrih. 
One  of  her  leading  dodfrines  was,  that  of  the  final  rellora- 
tion  of  all  intelligent  beings  to  perfedtion  and  happinefs. 

PHILADELPHUS,  in  Antiquity,  a title 

or  furname,  borne  b)''  feveral  ancient  kings  ; formed  from 
the  Greek  friend,  lover,  and  aJtA?)©',  brother  ; q.  d.  one 
who  loves  his  brother,  or  brethren. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  eredled  a library  at  Alexandria,  and 
furnifhed  it  with  four  hundred  thoufand,  others  fay  with 
feven  hundred  thoufand  volumes,  by  the  advice,  and  with 
the  affiftance,  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  See  Alexan- 
DBIAN  Library. 

It  was  the  fame  Philadelphus  that  procured  the  Greek 
version  of  the  books  of  Mofes,  called  the  Septuagint. 

Father  Chamillart  has  a medal  of  the  queen  of  Coma- 
geue,  which  bears  the  title  of  Philadelpha,  without  any 
other  name.  M.  Vaillant  tells  us,  that  Philip,  king  of 
Syria,  had  alfo  the  title  Philadelphus. 

Philadelphds,  in  Botany,  <ZtXa^EX?o-r,  the  name  of  a Ihrub 
mentioned  by  AthenEeus,  which  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  af- 
certain.  Cafpar  Bauhin  firft  applied  this  fynonym  to  our 
S}'ringa,  or  Mock  Orange,  with  which  it  remains,  as  the 
generic  appellation.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  it  was  defigned  to 
commemorate  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  ; but 
a much  more  probable  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  the  plant  of 
Athenaeus  was  of  the  twining  or  clafping  kind,  fomething 
like  Periploca  grtEca  ; and  that  the  word,  by  a poetical  fancy, 
was  intended  to  exprefs  its  brotherly  love  for  thofe  near  it. 
The  name  Syringa,  which  Tournefort  retained  for  this  Ihrub, 
and  by  which  it  is  now  univerfally  called  in  Englilh,  ori- 
ginated in  a confufion  of  ideas.  That  name  equally  belongs 
to  the  Lilac  ; and  though  really,  as  Bauhin  fays,  of  Moorifh 
origin,  has  been  fuppoled  to  be  derived  from  a-v^ty'f  a pipe, 
becaufe  the  young  branches  of  Lilac  are  ufed  in  Africa  and 
the  Levant  for  tobacco-pipes.  Thofe  of  our  Philadelphus 
alfo  are  reported  to  ferve  the  fame  purpofe.  Hence  one 
Ihrub  has  been  termed  Syringa  ceerulea,  or  Blue  Pipe  ; the 
other  S.  alba,  or  White  Pipe.  But  their  wide  generic  dif- 
ference, requiring  an  alteration  of  this  unfcientific  nomen- 
clature, and  Lilac  being  barbarous,  Linnceus  was  perhaps 
led,  by  the  pipe-like  flower,  to  prefer  Syringa  for  that 
genus  ; efpecially  as  Philadelphus  was  already  applied  to  the 
other.  Juflieu  however,  following  Tournefort,  retains 
Lilac,  though  againll  his  own  general  rule. — Linn.  Gen. 
247.  Schreb.  332.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  947.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  V.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  180.  11111.325. 

Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  420.  Gffirtn.  t.  35.  ( Syringa  ; 

Tourn.  t.  389.)  — Clafs  and  order,  Icofandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Hefperidete,  Linn.  Myrti,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  four  oblong,  acute, 
equal,  fpreading  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  four,  roundilh-ovate, 
feflile,  flat,  large,  fpreading.  * Slam.  Filaments  20,  awl- 
Ihaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; anthers  eredt,  with  four 
furrows.  Pifl.  Germen  inferior,  pointed  ; ftyle  thread- 
shaped,  in  four  deep  fegments  ; ftigmas  Ample.  Peric.  Cap- 
fule  ovate,  pointed  at  each  end  5 coated  below  ; naked,  and 
fifing  rather  above  the  infertion  of  the  calyx,  at  the  top,  of 
■four  cells,  and  four  valves,  with  partitions  from  their  centres. 
Seeds  numerous,  minute,  oblong,  decumbent,  inferted  into 


the  thickened  edges  of  the  partitions,  each  invefted  with  ^ 
tapering  tunic,  fringed  at  the  bafe. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  of  four  leaves,  fuperior.  Petals  four. 
Style  four-cleft.  Capfule  of  four  cells.  Seeds  numerous, 
each  in  an  oblong  tapering  tunic. 

Obf.  The  number,  in  tlie  parts  of  frudtification,  occa- 
fionally  varies  from  four  to  five.  For  the  differences 
between  this  genus  and  Leptospermum,  fee  that  article. 

1.  Ph.  coronarius.  Common  Syringa,  or  Mock-Orange. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  671.  Willd.  n.  i.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  391. 
(Syringa  alba;  Ger.  Em.  1399.) — Leaves  with  fliallow 
teeth.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  north  of  Africa, 
if  we  miffake  not,  though  lo  generally  cultivated, -that  we 
know  not  where  it  can  be  feen  truly  wild.  Dr.  Sim.s  in  Curt. 
Mag.  p.  1478,  fufpefts  it  may  come  from  Japan.  In  our 
gardens  and  flirubberies  it  is  a hardy  deciduous  tall  Ihrub, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  leaves  are  elliptical,  re- 
curved, oppofite,  on  fliort  llalks,  darkflh  green,  fmooth, 
with  broad  flrallow  teeth  ; their  talle  remarkably  like  cucum- 
ber, but  difagreeable  if  too  copioufly^  taken.  Flowers  in 
denfe  terminal  upright  duffers,  large,  white,  looking  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  Orange,  powerfully  fcented,  fo  as  to 
be  intolerable  to  moil  people  in  a clofe  room,  though  plea- 
fant  in  the  open  air.  Gerarde,  having  laid  fome  in  his 
chamber  window,  fays  they  awaked  him  out  of  his  fleep, 
and  he  was  forced  to  throw  them  away.  There  is  a dwarf 
variety. 

2.  Ph.  inodorus.  Carolina  Scentlefs  Mock-Orange. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  672.  Willd.  n.  2,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1478. 
(Ph.  flore  albo  majore  inodoro  ; Catelb.  Carol,  v.  2.  84. 
tab.  84.) — Leaves  entire.  Native  of  Carolina.  Rather 
more  tender  than  the  former,  and  not  often  met  with  in 
gardens,  though  it  is  preferved  in  the  open  ground  at  Kew. 
This  is  a humbler,  more  {lender  and  fpreading  Jtsrub  than 
the  common  kind,  bearing  fewer,  rather  later,  and  much 
larger,  as  well  as  more  elegant,  fnow-white  flowers,  which 
are  deffitute  of  fcent ; a quality  that  might  render  this 
fpecies,  to  fome  perfons,  the  moll  defirable  of  the  two. 

Philadelphus,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the 
hardy,  deciduous,  flowering,  fhrubby  kind,  of  which  the 
fpecies  cultivated,  is  the  common  fyringa,  or  mock  orange 
(P.  coronarius). 

Tliere  are  two  fpecies  ; the  dwarf  fyminga,  which 
feldom  rifes  above  three  feet  high  ; the  leaves  are  fhorter, 
more  ovate,  and  little  indented  on  their  edges ; the  flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  have  a 
double  or  treble  row  of  petals  of  the  fame  fize  and  form  as 
the  other,  and  the  flowers  have  the  fame  fcent ; but  flowering 
very  rarely,  it  is  not  fo  much  in  effimation. 

And  the  Carolina  fyringa,  which  rifes  with  a flirubby 
ffalk  about  fixteen  feet  high,  fending  out  flender  branches 
from  the  fides,  oppofite  to  each  other  ; the  leaves  fmooth, 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  pear-tree,  entire,  oppofite,  on 
pretty  long  footffalks  ; the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  ; they  are  large,  but  without  fcent ; each 
has  four  white  oval  petals  fpreading  open,  and  a large  calyx, 
compofed  of  four  acute-pointed  leaflets. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
fuckers,  laymrs,  and  cuttings.  The  fuckers  are  fent  from 
the  roots  in  great  plenty  ; thefe  ffiould  be  taken  from  the 
old  plants  in  autumn,  and  be  planted  in  a nurfery,  to  grow 
one  or  two  years,  till  they  have  obtained  fufficient  ffrength, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

The  layers  may  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  being  made 
from  the  young  twigs.  Thefe  may  be  taken  off  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  when  well  rooted,  being  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain. 
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The  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots  may  be  planted  iri  the 
autumn,  in  a fhady  fituation,  where  they  foon  form  plants. 

The  plants  are  extremely  hardy,  and  thrive  in  almoft  any 
foil  or  fituation,  but  grow  taller  in  light  good  ground  than 
in  that  which  is  ftiff. 

Thefe  plants  are  commonly  difpofed  in  plantations  of 
flowering  flirubs,  among  others  of  the  fame  growth  ; mixing 
very  well  with  lilacs,  gelder  rofes,  and  laburnums  ; and  par- 
ticularly valuable  from  their  thriving  under  the  (hade  of 
trees,  and  forming  a blockade  again!!  low  buildings,  where 
perfons  have  no  objedfion  to  their  ftrong  fmell. 

PHILjENI,  in  Mythology,  two  brothers  reckoned  by 
the  Carthaginians  among  their  gods.  Thefe  brothers, 
having  been  fent,^  by  their  countrymen,  to  accommo- 
date fome  differences  with  the  Cyreneans,  and,  in  con- 
jundtion  with  the  commiflaries  appointed  by  thefe  people,  to 
fettle  the  limits  of  their  refpedfive  dominions,  by  fraud  ex- 
tended their  own  frontiers  to  the  prejudice  of  the  others. 
The  Cyreneans,  incenfed  at  this  unfair  dealing,  would  not 
cede  the  tradl  demanded,  unlefs  the  Phileeni  would  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place  which  they  had 
pitched  upon  for  their  boundary.  To  this  propofal  they 
inftantly  agreed,  and  had  afterwards  two  altars  eredfed  to 
their  memory  ; which  ferved  as  a land  mark  or  limit  to  the 
Carthaginian  territories  on  the  fide  of  Cyrenaica  for  many 
fucceeding  ages.  Salliill,  Mela,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  re- 
late all  the  particulars  of  this  ftory. 

PHIL^NORUM  Ara,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
altar  of  the  Philasni,  a place  of  Africa,  on  the  fouthern 
coaft,  and  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  which  forms  to- 
wards the  S.E.  the  greater  Syrtis.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumftance  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

PHILiAMMON  of  Delphos,  in  Biography,  the  fon  of 
Chryfothemis  of  Crete,  obtained  the  prize  at  the  Pythic 
games  the  fecond  time  they  were  celebrated.  His  father 
was  vidlor  at  the  firft,  and  his  fon  Thamyris  won  the  third 
prize.  Chr}'fothemis  was  the  fon  of  Carmanor,  who  lived 
before  Homer,  and  was  the  twin  brother  of  Antolycus,  ma- 
ternal grand  father  of  Ulyffes.  Their  mother,  Rhiona, 
daughter  o!  Dedalion,  brother  of  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachia, 
was  beloved  the  fame  day  by  Apollo  and  Mercury  ; at 
the  end  of  nine  months  Antolycus  and  Philammon  were 
born.  Philammon  fung  to  his  lyre  the  birth  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.  Plutarch  fays  that  he  fung  in  verfe  the  birth  of 
Latona,  Apollo,  and  Diana.  It  was  troops  of  mortals, 
male  and  female,  who  danced  and  fung  the  praifes  of  the 
gods  to  the  found  of  inftruments.  His  fon  Thamyris  was 
celebrated  for  the  difpute  which  he  had  with  the  Mufes. 
PHILANDER,  in  Zoology.  See  Didelpiiis. 
PHILANTHROPOS,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by 
fome  authors  for  the  common  aparine,  cleavers,  or  goofe-grafs. 

PHILANTHROPY,  love  of  mankind,  a ge- 

neral benevolence  towards  the  fpecies.  See  Passions. 

PHILARMONICI,  is  the  denomination  of  a literary 
fociety  eflabliftied  at  Verona  in  1543.  See  Academy. 

PHILAUTIA,  (piXv.vTiix,  formed  from  eiXoc,  amicus, 
and  avTo-,  ipfe,  in  the  Schools,  felf-love,  a vicious  fondnefs 
and  complaifance  for  a man’s  felf.  See  Passion  and  Self- 
JtOVE. 

PHILE,  Manuel,  in  Biography,  a modern  Greek  poet, 
was  a native  of  Ephefus,  and  flourifhed  about  the  year  1321, 
under  the  emperor  Michael  Paleologus  the  younger,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  a poem  on  the  properties  of  animals,  compofed 
in  lambic  verfe.  It  was  printed  firft  in  Greek  at  Venice,  in 
1530.  In  the  year  1730  an  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin  was 
given  by  Corn,  de  Pauw  at  Utrecht.  He  was  author  of 
other  poems,  fome  of  which  are  contained  in  Fabricius’ 
Biblioth.  Grsec.  All  his  poems,  under  the  title  of  Car- 
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mina,  were  edited  by  Wensdorf,  at  Leipfic,  in  1768.  Mo- 
reri. 

PHILEBERT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftridf  of  Nantes.  The  place  contains  2032,  and 
the  canton  7473  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  305  kilio- 
metres,  in  fix  communes. 

PHILELEUTHERUS,  ipiPi-iXwSepoc,  formed  of 

and  i^niSspoc,  free,  a lover  of  liberty. 

PHILELIA,  the  name  of  a fong  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Athenasus,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  3. 

PHILEMON,  in  Biography,  a Greek  comic  poet,  fon 
of  Damon,  flouriflied  about  the  year  274  B.C.  in  the  i-eign 
of  king  Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  was  a rival  of  Menander, 
again!!  whom  he  frequently  gained  the  prize.  The  titles  of 
fome  of  his  plays  are  preferved ; and  the  “ Mercator”  of 
Plautus  is  profeffedly  taken  from  the  of  Philemon. 

It  is  faid  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  97  or  99,  and  that  the 
caufe  of  his  death  was  a fit  of  laughter,  occalioned  by  leeing 
his  afs  eat  figs.  Philemon  the  younger,  fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  alfo  a comic  writer,  and,  according  to  Suidas, 
compofed  54  comedies,  of  which  fragments  remain,  and 
have  been  publiflied  with  thofe  of  Menander,  and  alfo  in  the 
Poet.  Grsec.  Minor. 

PHILESIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Commerfon,  from 
(PiAeo),  to  love,  in  allufion  to  its  lovely  afped! ; nor  could 
many  plants  be  more  worthy  of  fuch  a diftinguifliing  appel- 
lation. See  Enargea. 

PHILETA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Caria. 

PHILETERIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  au- 
thors for  the  behen  album,  the  common  white-flowered  blad- 
der-campion, called  vuhite  ben. 

PHILIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifle  of  Egypt,  on 
the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  near  the  tov/n  of  Tacompfon. 
Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  Tlirace,  upon  the 
Euxine  fea,  near  Philopolis.  Ptolemy. 

PHILIASKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  government  of  Tobolfle,  on  the  Irtifch  ; 120  miles  N. 
of  Tobolflc. 

PHILIDOR,  Andre',  in  Biography,  born  at  Dreux 
in  1726,  was  defcended  from  a long  line  of  mufical  an- 
ceftors,  who,  in  different  branches  of  the  art,  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  court  ever  fince  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
The  family  name  was  Danican  ; and  it  is  pretended  that 
this  monarch,  himfelf  a dilettante  mufician,  occalioned  the 
furname  of  Philidor,  a famous  performer  on  the  hautbois, 
whom  this  prince  had  heard  in  his  progrefs  through  France, 
to  be  given  to  Danican,  whole  inftrument  being  the  haut- 
bois, when  the  king  heard  him  perform,  he  cried  out  “ here’s 
another  Phihdor!”  Andrew  was  educated  as  a page  or 
chorifter  in  the  chapel  royal,  under  Campra,  maitre  de  cha- 
pelle.  In  1737  he  produced  his  firft  motet,  or  full  anthem, 
which  was  performed  in  the  chapel,  and  complimented  by 
the  king  as  an  extraordinary  produftion  for  a child  of  eleven 
years  old.  On  his  change  of  voice,  and  quitting  the  chapel, 
he  eftabliflied  himfelf  at  Paris,  where  he  fubfifted  by  a few 
fcholars,  and  by  copying  mufic  ; but  every  year  he  went  to 
Verfailles  with  a new  motet. 

The  progrefs  which  he  had  made  at  chefs  awakened  in 
him  a defire  to  travel,  in  order  to  try  his  fortune ; and  in 
1745  he  fet  out  for  Holland,  England,  Germany,  &c.  In 
thefe  voyages  he  formed  his  tafte  in  mufic  upon  the  be!! 
Italian  models.  In  1753  he  tried  his  ftrength  as  a mufical 
compofer  in  London,  by  new  fetting  Dryden’s  ode  on  St. 
Ccecilia’s  day.  Handel  is  faid,  by  his  biographer,  to  have 
found  his  choruffes  well  written,  but  difcovered  a want  of 
tafte  in  his  airs. 
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As  his  time  was  more  occupied  by  chefs  than  mufic,  he 
printed  in  London,  at  a large  fubfcription,  in  1749,  his 

Analyfis  of  the  Game  of  Chefs,”  Analyfe  des  Echec.  In 
1754  he  returned  to  Paris,  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  mufic.  He  had  his  “ Laudae  Je- 
rufalem”  performed  at  Verfailles ; but  it  was  found  to  be 
too  Italian,  and  as  the  queen  of  Louis  XV.  difliked  that 
llyle  of  mufic  in  the  church,  his  hopes  of  obtaining,  by 
this  compofition,  a place  of  maitre  de  chapelle,  were  fruf- 
trated. 

In  1757  he  compofed  an  aft  of  a ferious  opera,  but  Ribel, 
opera  manager,  would  not  let  it  be  performed,  tehing  him 
that  he  would  have  no  airs  introduced  in  the  fcenes  of  that 
theatre. 

In  1758  he  produced  fome  airs  for  “ the  Pilgrims  of  Mec- 
ca,” at  the  comic  opera ; Corbi,  the  manager,  propofed  to 
him  the  undertaking  to  fet  an  entire  opera  for  that  theatre  ; 
and  the  firft  drama  he  fet  was  “ Blaife  le  Savetier,”  Blaife 
the  Cobler,  which  was  performed  at  La  Foire  St.  Laurent, 
in  1759,  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  and  afterwards  five  more 
fuccefsful  comic  operas  iflued  from  his  pen,  among  which 
“ Le  Marechal  ferrant,”  or  the  Blackfmith,  fupported 
more  than  a hundred  reprefentations.  In  1762,  at  the 
union  of  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Theatre  Italien,  he 
produced  “ Sanch  Panca  in  1763,  “ Le  Bucheron,”  and 
a mufical  entertainment  for  the  piece  ; in  1764,  “ Le  Sor- 
cier  ;”  in  1765,  “ Tom  Jones,”  which  at  firft  was  lillfed, 
but  ^terwards  acquired  great  favour.  In  1767  his  ferious 
opera  of  “ Ernclinde”  was  performed  at  the  great  opera- 
houfe,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  the 
ftyle  of  mufic  at  that  theatre.  In  1769  he  fet  for  the  comic 
opera  “ Le  Jardinier  de  Sidon  ;”  in  1770,  “ Le  Jardinier 
fuppofe;”  in  1771,  the  “ New  School  for  Wives;”  in  1772, 

« Le  Bon  Fils;”  in  1773,  the  “Navigator;”  in  1775, 

“ Les  Femmes  vengees  ;”  and  in  I779>  i'l  London,  “ The 
Carmen  Seculare”  of  Horace. 

In  the  conduft  of  this  performance,  Philidor  placed  him- 
felf  under  the  guidance  of  Baretti.  The  performance  was 
attended  at  Freemafons’  Hall  by  all  perfons  of  learning 
and  talents,  in  expeftation  of  a revival  of  the  mufic  of  the 
ancients,  and,  by  many,  of  its  miraculous  powers.  To 
what  kind  of  mufic  the  “ Carmen  Seculare”  was  performed 
at  Rome,  ive  pretend  not  to  fay  ; but  in  London  we  could 
trace  the  compofer’s  models  for  the  choruffes  in  the  ora- 
torios of  Handel,  and  the  operas  of  Rameau  ; and  for  the 
airs  in  his  ov/n  comic  operas,  and  the  favourite  melodies  then 
in  vogue  in  that  theatre,  many  of  w^hich,  wfith  Italian 
words,  and  Italian  finging,  particidarly  thofe  of  Grctry, 

• would  be  elegant  and  pleafing  mufic  any  where. 

Philidor,  however,  in  fetting  the  fecular  ode,  it  muft  be 
confelled,  manifefted  his  knowledge  of  counterpoint  in  the 
ftyle  of  the  old  mafters  ; and  that,  in  fpite  of  chefs,  he  had 
found  time  for  the  ferious  ftudy  of  mufic  ; w^e  believe  that 
no  one  found  himfelf  much  the  wiier  concerning  the  mufic 
of  the  ancients  after  hearing  this  mufic  performed  to  Latin 
words,  than  after  hearing  an  oratorio  of  Handel,  or  an  opera 
of  Rameau.  This  miraculous  chefs-player,  and  ingenious 
and  pleafing  compofer  of  comic  operas,  died  in  London  in 
1 795.  Laborde. 

PHILINUS,  in  Medical  Hijlory,  a phyfician,  born  in 
the  ifland  of  Cos,  was  a difciple  of  Herophilus,  and  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  thirty-eighth  century,  A. M.  He  was  a dif- 
tinguifhed  member  of  the  Empirical  feft,  of  which,  indeed, 
he  divides  the  honour  w'ith  Serapion,  of  Alexandria,  of  being 
efteemed  the  founder.  He  is  faid,  by  Athenseus,  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a treatife  on  herbs,  and  of  fome  com- 


mentaries on  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  See  Le  Clerc, 
Hift.  de  la  Med. 

PHILIP  II.,  in  Biography,  king  of  Macedon,  was  the 
third  fon  of  king  Amyntas.  In  his  youth  he  was  fent,  by 
his  father,  as  a hoftage  to  Thebes,  where  he  was  educated 
in  the  houfe  of  Polymnas,  the  father  of  Epaminondas.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas,  he  returned  fuddenly  and 
fecretly  to  Macedon,  where  he  allumed  the  regency,  as 
guardian  to  his  infant  nephew'.  It  was,  however,  with  the 
unanimous  confent  of  the  nation,  then  furrounded  by  ene- 
mies, and  under  circumftances  of  great  difficulty,  that  he 
took  upon  himfelf  the  royal  title  and  authority,  in  the  year 
360  B.C.,  being  then  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age.  His  firft 
meafures  were  thofe  of  a prudent  politician.  By  declaifing 
Amphipolis  free,  he  took  away  the  chief  caufe  of  a war 
with  the  Athenians,  who  had  fent  an  army  in  fupport  of  a 
competitor  to  the  crown  ; and  by  prefents  diftributed  among 
the  leading  people  of  Pceonia,  he  prevented  a war  with  that 
people.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  effential  point 
of  new-modelling  and  difciplining  his  army,  in  which  he  ap- 
plied the  leffons  of  military  art  that  he  had  derived  from  the 
Thebans.  He  very  foon  acquired  the  confidence  of  his 
troops,  defeated  Argaeus,  his  competitor  for  the  ci'own, 
invaded  and  fubdued  the  Poeonians,  and  forced  the  Illyrians 
to  fubmit  to  a treaty,  by  which  they  refigned  all  their  con- 
quefts  in  the  Macedonian  territory. 

Philip  was  a decided  charafter,  and  he  fet  out  in  life  with 
a determinate  objeft,  of  which  he  appears  never  to  have  loft 
fight,  viz.  the  extenfion  of  his  dominions,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  to  that  confequence  among  the 
Grecian  ftates,  which  circumftances  had  hitherto  prevented 
it  from  aiiuming.  This  purpofe  he  fteadily  purfued,  by 
policy  or  by  force,  as  beft  fuited  the  occafion,  neither  de- 
terred by  difficulties,  nor  moved  by  confidcrations  of  juftice. 
One  of  his  firft  offenlive  meafures  was  an  attack  upon  Am- 
phipolis, to  w'hich  city  he  had,  by  his  treaty  with  Athens, 
renounced  all  claim.  He  took  it  by  ftorm,  banifhed  or  put 
to  death  fuch  of  the  citizens  as  oppofed  his  intereft,  and 
treated  the  reft  wfith  kindnefs.  He  next  reduced  Pydna  and 
Potidea,  the  latter  of  which  he  ga  ve  to  the  Olynthians.  He 
next  acquired  the  country  between  the  rivers  Strymon  and 
Neftus,  rich  in  gold  mines,  and  at  that  time  poflell'ed  by  the 
Thracians.  He  took  Crenides,  its  principal  town,  the 
name  of  which  he  changed  to  Philippi ; and  inftantly  began 
to  W'ork  the  mines,  which  fupplied  him  wfith  a metal  not  lefs 
pow'erful  in  effefting  his  purpofes  than  iron.  The  Phocian 
or  facred  war  occupying  at  this  time  the  attention  of  all 
Greece,  Philip  was  at  liberty  to  purfue  unmolefted  his 
plans  of  aggrandizement.  Being  defirous  of  fubjefting 
Thrace,  he  determined  to  pofiefs  himfelf  of  Methone,  a 
fmaU  city,  incapable  of  fupporting  itfelf  by  its  own  ftrength, 
but  which  gave  him  much  uneafinefs,  and  obftruftcd  his  de- 
figns,  whenever  it  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Accord- 
ingly he  razed  it  to  the  ground.  Here  he  loft  one  of  his 
eyes.  After  of  Amphipolis  had  offered  his  fervices  to 
Philip,  telling  him  that  he  was  fo  excellent  a markfman, 
that  he  could  bring  dowm  birds  in  their  moft  rapid  flight. 

“ Well,”  laid  the  monarch,  “ I will  take  you  into  my  fer- 
vice,  w'hen  I make  war  upon  ftarlings.”  Stung  with  the 
reply,  he  refolved  upon  revenge.  After,  having  thrown 
himfelf  into  the  city,  let  fly  an  arrow',  on  which  was  written, 

“ To  Philip’s  right  eye.”  This  carried  the  moft  unquef- 
tionable  evidence  as  to  his  fldll  in  fhooting,  for  it  hit  the 
king  exaftly  in  his  right  eye.  Philip  ordered  the  arrow  to 
be  fent  back,  with  the  following  label : “ If  Philip  takes 
the  city,  he  will  hang  After;”  and  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word. 
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An  invitation  from  the  Theflalians,  to  come  and  reftore 
order  in  their  country,  which  the  contentions  in  the  family 
of  the  Pheraean  tyrants  had  thrown  into  confiifion,  was 
gladly  accepted  by  Philip,  who,  after  fome  variety  of  for- 
tune, totally  defeated  the  forces  of  Lycophron,  and  his 
Phocian  auxiliaries.  It  was  a vaft  advantage  to  his  defigns, 
that  he  was  able  to  engage  fuperftition  in  his  favour,  by  the 
decided  part  he  took  againft  the  Phocians,  whofe  feizure  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi  had  occafioned  the  facred  war.  The 
jealoufy  of  the  Athenians,  however,  rendered  of  no  avail  his 
attempt  to  pafs  the  Pyla,  or  defiles  leading  into  Greece  : he, 
therefore,  bent  his  whole  force  to  the  humiliation  of  that 
powerful  republic.  He  was  not  contented  with  hoftile  mea- 
furcs,  but  employed  his  gold  to  corrupt  the  venal  orators  of 
Athens,  and  would  probably  have  obtained  an  afcendancy 
in  the  councils  of  the  ftate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fuperior 
genius  of  Demofthenes.  An  attack  upon  the  powerful  re- 
public of  Olynthus  was  his  next  meafure.  The  Athenians, 
roufed  by  the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes,  fent  fuccours  to  the 
Olynthians  ; but  it  was  too  late  : Philip  had,  by  corrupting 
two  of  its  magiftrates,  gained  poflefiion  of  the  city,  with  an 
immenfe  booty.  The  two  magiftrates  complained  to  Philip 
of  the  treatment  they  had  experienced  from  his  foldiers,  who 
reproached  them  as  traitors ; to  which  the  monarch  replied  : 
“ You  muft  not  regard  them  ; they  are  nifties,  who  always 
call  things  by  their  right  names.” 

He  was  next  folicited  to  put  an  end  to  the  Phocian  war ; 
and  with  a large  army  pafled  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylie, 
entered  Phocis,  affuining  the  character  of  vicegerent  of  the 
god  Apollo,  whofe  fanctuary  had  been  violated.  The  Pho- 
cians, not  daring  to  refill,  fubmitted  to  his  mercy ; and 
Philip,  having  referred  tlie  judgment  of  their  caufe  tp  the 
grand  council  of  Amphiftyons,  and  executed  their  decree, 
marched  back  into  Macedon.  This  event  occurred  in  the 
year  348  B.C. 

After  this  he  marched  againft  a Scythian  prince,  whom 
he  totally  defeated.  Returning  with  a rich  booty,  he  was 
refufed  a paftage  through  the  territory  of  the  Triballi,  a 
tribe  of  fierce  barbarians,  unlefs  he  would  lliare  his  plunder 
with  them.  Difdaining  this  condition,  he  proceeded  to 
force  his  way.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived a wound  in  the  thigh,  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  would  probably  have  been  killed,  had  he  not  been 
refeued  by  his  fon  Alexander,  then  a youth.  In  the  end  he 
obtained  a fignal  viftory,  and  returned  to  Macedon  in 
triumph. 

A length,  by  a train  of  fortunate  circumftances,  he  was 
enabled  to  march  into  Greece  ; and  at  Cheronasa,  in  the 
year  338  B.C.,  the  battle  was  fought  which  put  an  end  to 
the  liberty  of  Greece,  The  confederates  at  firft  obtained 
fome  advantages,  but  were  afterwards  thrown  into  confufion 
by  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  totally  defeated  with  great 
flaughter.  Philip’s  joy  at  this  fuccefs  for  a time  overcame 
the  ufual  moderation  of  his  charafter,  and  he  indulged  him- 
felf  in  ludicrous  farcafms  againft  the  Athenians,  and  infults 
to  his  prifoners,  till  he  was  recalled  to  reafon  by  the  manly 
reproof  of  the  orator  Demades,  who  told  him,  that  when 
fortune  feemed  to  have  afiigned  him  the  part  of  Agamem- 
non, he  ought  not  to  diftionour  himfelf  by  playing  that  of 
Tlievfites.  He  inftantly  checked  his  fallies  of  wit,  treated 
Demades  as  a friend,  and  releafed  all  the  Athenian  prifoners. 
.■^t  their  requifition,  he  even  reftored  to  them  their  baggage, 
but  not  without  humoroufly  remarking  upon  the  demand, 

“ thefe  people  do  not  feem  to  think  we  have  been  fighting  in 
earneft.”  He  then  fent  ambaffadors  to  renew  the  peace  with 
Athens  upon  the  moll  favourable  terms  ; and  after  leaving 
a garrifon  in  Thebes,  he  withdrew  from  Boeotia,  without 


doing  any  injury  to  the  country.  By  this  well-timed  mo- 
deration he  eftabliflied  his  authority  in  Greece,  much  more 
effedlually  than  he  could  have  done  by  feverity. 

Philip  was  now  at  leifure  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  fome 
other  great  objedl  worthy  of  his  ambition,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  return  upon  the  Perfian  empire  the  evils  it  had 
formerly  inflifted  upon  Greece,  and  carry  his  conquefts  into 
the  opulent  regions  of  Afia.  With  this  view  he  fummoned 
a general  aflembly  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  fettled  the  terms 
of  an  univerfal  peace,  as  it  was  called,  and  got  himfelf  ac- 
knowledged fupreme  chief  of  the  nation,  in  the  intended 
war  againft  Perlia.  He  fixed  the  quota  of  each  ftate  in  the 
combined  army,  and  then  returned  to  Macedon,  to  make  his 
own  preparations.  Shortly  after,  to  pacify  fome  family  dif- 
contents,  he  gave  in  marriage  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  the 
brother  of  Olympias,  his  divorced  queen,  and  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated 
with  great  fplendour  at  Aigie  ; and  at  the  fame  place  and 
time  he  appointed  the  ambaft'adors  of  all  the  Grecian  ftates- 
to  aflemble,  in  order  to  partake  of  a grand  entertainment 
before  his  departure  for  Afia.  The  concourfe  was  pro- 
digious, and  all  Itrove  to  furpafs  each  other  in  demonftra- 
tions  of  refpedl  and  attachment  to  the  effeftive  fovereign  of 
Greece.  It  happened  that  a young  Macedonian,  named 
PaufaniaSj  had  fome  time  before  received  an  injury  from- 
Attains,  the  brother  of  Philip’s  fecond  wife,  and  had  fought 
redrefs  of  the  king  in  vain.  He  refolved  upon  revenge,  to 
which,  it  has  been  thought,  he  was  excited  by  Olympias,, 
the  difearded  wife  of  the  monarch,  and  likewife  by  Darius 
the  Perfian.  Philip,  during  the  fellivity,  going  in  ftate  to 
the  theatre,  with  his  guards  at  a diilance,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fhewing  the  confidence  he  placed  in  his  people,  was  fuddenly 
llabbed  to  the  heart  by  Paufanias,  who  had  planted  himfelf 
at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  The 
afiaftin  was  near  efcaping  to  his  horfe,  but  being  acci- 
dentally thrown  down,  he  was  difpatched  by  his  purfuers. 
Thus  fell  Philip,  at  the  age  of  47,  in  the  year  B.C.  336, 
“ juft,”  fays  the  hiftorian,  “ as  he  was  about,  probably, 
to  anticipate  his  fon  Alexander  in  thofe , great  exploits, 
which  have  given  the  latter  fuch  fuperiority  of  fame,  though 
founded  on  the  preparations  made  by  his  father : for  had 
not  Philip,  by  his  extraordinary  efforts  of  military  fkill  and 
policy,  firft  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  Greece,  his  fon 
would  never  have  been  in  the  condition  to  lead  a conquering 
army  into  Afia.” 

Paufanias’s  body  was  immediately  hung  on  a gibbet ; but 
in  the  morning  it  appeared  crowned  with  a golden  diadem, 
the  only  method  that  Olympias  had  to  exprefs  her  refent- 
ment  of  Philip.  In  a few  days  after,  ftie  took  occafion  of 
giving  farther  proof  of  lier  triumph  and  exultation  in  Philip’s 
fall,  by  caufing  tlie  fame  funeral  honours  to  be  paid  to  the 
remains  of  Paufanias,  which  were  prepared  for  Philip  : both 
bodies  were  burnt  on  the  fame  pile,  and  the  afhes  of  both 
were  depofited  in  the  fame  tomb.  Such  was  the  commencer 
ment  of  the  completion  of  Hermocrates’  predidlion,  who 
being  aflted  by  Paufanias,  “ What  that  man  fhould  do, 
who  wifhes  to  tranfmit  his  name  with  luftre  to  poilerity,” 
replied,  “ He  muft  kill  him  who  hath  achieved  the  greatell 
adlions : thus  fhall  the  memory  of  the  hero  be  joined  with 
his  who  flew  him,  and  both  defeend  togetlier  to  polle- 
rity.” 

In  the  charadler  of  Philip  was  a fingular  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  qualities.  He  was  crafty  and  diftembling ; he 
fcrupled  the  ufe  of  no  means  of  fraud  or  violence  to  obtain 
his  purpofes,  and  was  occalionally  rigorous  to  his  enemies. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  had  much  kindnefs  and  benignity  in 
his  nature,  was  affable,  focial,^  liberal,  and  clement ; a kind 
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jYiafter,  and  generally  a juft  fovereign.  He  was  himfelf 
lear  ned,  and  a patron  of  learning.  A variety  of  anecdotes 
are  recorded  of  this  prince,  which  redound  greatly  to  his 
credit.  Of  thefe  we  (liall  feledf  two  or  three,  that  flrew  the 
greatnefs  of  his  mind,  in  bearing  patiently  reproof  from  in- 
feriors. It  was  his  cuftom,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his  pre- 
decefi’ors,  to  adminifter  juftice  in  perfon  ; but  a love  of  con- 
viviality would  fometimcs  interfere  with  the  more  imperious 
calls  of  duty.  Having  feveral  times  told  a woman,  who 
came  with  a petition,  that  he  was  not  at  leifure ; (he  at 
length  loft  her  temper,  and  replied,  “ If  you  have  not  lei- 
fure to  do  juftice,  ceafe  to  be  a king.”  Struck  with  the 
propriety  of  the  reprimand,  he  inftantly  attended  to  her 
cafe,  and  gave  redrefs.  At  another  time,  having  given  an 
hafty  decifion  againft  a woman,  upon  rifing  from  a banquet, 
fhe  cried,  “ I will  appeal.”  “ To  whom  ?”  faid  Philip. 
“ To  Philip  fober,”  flie  replied.  He  reconfidered,  and  re- 
tradfed  his  Judgment.  After  his  breach  with  his  fon,  whom 
he  had  banifhed  from  his  court,  being  vifited  by  his  friend 
Demaratus  of  Corinth,  and  afleing  him  if  all  was  quiet  in 
Greece  ; “ You  have  reafon,  truly,”  he  replied,  “ to  con- 
cern yourfelf  about  the  quiet  of  Greece,  when  you  have 
filled  your  own  family  with  ftrife  and  diforder.”  Philip 
took  the  reproof  kindly,  and  recalled  his  fon.  Univer. 
Hift.  Plutarch. 

Philip  V.,  the  next  of  the  Macedonian  Philips  who  re- 
quire to  be  noticed  in  our  work,  was  the  fon  of  Deme- 
trius II. , who  at  his  death,  in  the  year  232  B.C.  (fee  his 
article)  left  him,  then  but  three  years  of  age,  in  the  tute- 
lage of  his  uncle  Antigonus  Dofon.  On  the  deceafe  of  the 
latter,  in  the  year  221,  Philip  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands.  At  this  time  he  difplayed  many  qua- 
lities which  gave  promife  of  a happy  and  illuftrious  reign. 
He  poffefied  quick  parts,  a folid  underftanding,  and  a re- 
tentive memory.  He  had  been  fent  by  Antigonus  at  an 
early  age  into  Peloponnefus,  to  ftudy  the  art  of  government 
under  that  eminent  patriot  and  ftatefman,  Aratus  of  Sicyon ; 
and  his  uncle,  upon  his  death-bed,  had  charged  him  to  follow 
his  counfels  in  every  thing  relative  to  Grecian  politics.  By 
the  advice  of  Aratus,  he  joined  the  Achasans  in  the  foeial 
war  between  them  and  the  Etolians ; and  foon  after  his 
acceflion  he  departed  for  Greece,  and*  arrived  at  Corinth. 
During  the  courfe  of  this  war  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by 
his  vigour  and  enterprife,  and  performed  various  brilliant 
actions.  His  minifter  Apelles,  who  was  greatly  in  his  con- 
fidence, abufed  that  confidence,  and  was  guilty  of  various 
aAs  of  treachery  againft  his  fovereign,  for  which,  at  length, 
he,  his  fon,  and  fome  others,  were  put  to  death.  The  war 
continued  Come  time  longer  to  the  advantage  of  Philip  and 
his  allies,  till  the  fuccefies  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  infpired  the 
young  king  with  ambitious  projefts  of  extending  his  do- 
minions, while  the  two  powerful  nations,  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  were  exhaufting  each  other.  A peace  was 
concluded  among  the  Grecian  ftates,  and  Philip,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  entered  into  a treaty  offenfive  and  defen- 
five  with  Hannibal,  who  then  appeared  likely  to  turn  the 
balance  of  empire  in  favour  of  Carthage.  He  now  began 
to  purfue  a fimilar  plan  of  policy  with  that  of  his  prede- 
ceftbr  Philip  II.,  and  by  fomenting  difturbances  in  the  Gre- 
cian ftates,  endeavoiured  to  bring  them  under  fubjeffion  to 
himfelf ; upon  which,  Aratus  difcovering  the  change  in  his 
charaifter,  withdrew  from  his  court,  and  lived  as  a private 
perfon  at  Sicyon.  Not  long  after,  Philip  employed,  it  is 
laid,  one  of  his  officers  to  adminifter  a flow  poifon  to  the 
venerable  patriot ; of  the  confequences  of  which  he  died. 
From  this  period  Philip  was  engaged  in  almoft  inceffant 
wars,  in  which  he  fhewed  no  want  of  courage  and  adlivity, 
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though  he  frequently  failed  in  his  enterpnfes  ; but  in  the 
year  197  B.C.,  Flaminius,  the  Roman  commander,  brought 
him  to  a general  engagement  at  Cynofcephalae,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  king’s  total  defeat,  and  reduced  him  to  fup- 
plicate  for  peace.  This  was  granted  upon  the  terms,  that 
he  fhould  withdraw  all  his  garrifons  from  the  Greek  cities 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  which  were  to  be  left  free  ; that  he 
ftiould  deliver  up  his  prifoners  and  deferters,  and  all  his 
decked  fiiips  ; fliould  reduce  his  army  ; fhould  carry  on  no 
war  beyond  the  limits  of  Macedon,  wnthout  the  confent  of 
the  Roman  fenate  ; and  fhould  pay  a thoufand  talents  to  the 
conquerors.  His  younger  fon,  Demetrius,  was  to  be  fent 
for  education  to  Rome  as  a hoftage.  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  projefts  for  aggrandifement,  which  had  kept  him  in  per- 
petual adfion  from  the  period  of  his  acceflion  to  the  throne. 
It  was  now  his  great  objedf  to  make  ufe  of  the  peace  he  was 
compelled  to  keep,  in  recruiting  his  ftrength  for  any  favour- 
able opportunity  that  might  offer  of  refuming  his  arms. 
He  augmented  his  revenues  not  only  by  increafing  the  taxes 
and  cuftoms,  but  by  opening  the  old  mines,  and  working 
new  ones ; and  in  order  to  repair  the  lofs  of  people  fuf- 
tained  in  the  tvars,  he  promoted  marriage  among  his  fubjefts, 
and  brought  a great  number  of  Thracians  to  fettle  in  Mace- 
donia. Having  more  confidence  in  them  than  in  his  other 
fubjefts,  he  had  pradfifed  the  violent  and  cruel  policy  of 
tranfporting  the  inhabitants  of  his  maritime  towns  into  the 
inland  and  remote  diiirift  of  Pseonia,  and  giving  their  houfe» 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Thracians  and  other  barbarians.  This 
and  other  tyrannical  afts  rendered  him  extremely  unpopular, 
but  a family  diffention,  more  than  all  other  evils,  embittered 
his  declining  days.  To  this  we  have  already  alluded  in  the 
article  Perse.s,  in  which  we  have  fhewn  in  wffiat  manner  the 
king  w'as  impofed  on  to  agree  firft  to  confine,  and  then  to 
put  to  death,  his  younger  Ion  Demetrius.  The  difeovery  of 
the  fraud,  which  had  been  praftifed  upon  him,  and  of  the 
innocence  of  Demetrius,  threw  him  into  a ftate  of  grief  and 
remorfe,  which  almoft  deprived  him  of  bis  reafon,  and  he 
died  miferably  in  the  year  178  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  58,  after 
having  taken  ineffedfive  meafures  to  exclude  his  fon  Perfes 
from  the  throne. 

Philip,  Roman  emperor,  was  an  Arab,  born  at  Boftra 
in  the  Trachonitis,  and  the  fon,  it  is  faid,  of  a captain  of 
robbers,  which  circumftance,  however,  does  not,  as  an 
Arabian,  prove  him  to  have  been  of  bafe  extraftion.  It  is 
probable  he  entered  very  early  into  the  imperial  fervice.  In 
the  reign  of  the  third  Gordian,  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed 
him  as  praetorian  prefedf.  This  elevation  was  regarded  by 
him  as  an  immediate  ftep  to  the  throne,  and  his  firft  meafures 
were  diredfed  to  deprive  the  young  emperor  of  the  affedfion 
of  his  foldiers ; and  fuch  w'as  his  villainous  fuccefs,  that  by 
his  intrigues,  the  army  was  induced  unanimoufly  to  demand 
Philip  for  their  emperor,  and  Gordian  was  obliged  to  con- 
fent to  receive  him  at  once  in  the  charadfer  of  a colleague 
and  tutor.  He  foon  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  fupreme  au- 
thority, and  finding  that  Gordian  ftill  had  many  and  warm 
adherents,  he  took  care  to  have  him  removed,  but  in  what 
manner  is  not  known.  To  the  fepate  he  wrote,  that  the 
young  emperor  was  dead  of  a difeafe.  This  happened  in 
the  month  of  March,  A.D.  244.  Philip  was  about  forty 
years  old  at  the  ti.ue  he  came  into  pofleffion  of  the  throne# 
and  his  firft  adl  was  to  declare  his  fon,  a child  of  feven  years 
of  age,  his  partner  in  the  empire.  His  popular  manners  and 
mild  adminiftration  gained  him  the  attachment  of  his  new 
fubjedfs,  and  having  provided  for  his  fecurity  abroad,  by 
placing  his  brother  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian  army,  and  hia 
father-in-law  at  that  of  the  troops  in  Mcefia  and  Msce- 
donia,  he  marched  againft  the  Carpians,  a barbarous  tribe 
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who  infefted  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  After  defeating 
them,  and  obliging  them  to  fue  for  peace,  he  returned  to 
Rome. 

The  year  248  was  regarded  as  the  thoufandth  year  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  on  this  occafion  Philip  cele- 
brated the  fecular  games  with  great  magnificence.  Thefe 
were  the  lall  celebrations  of  the  kind,  and  they  were  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  following  ages  by  the  Chriftian  jubilees.  He 
likewife  publiihed  an  ordinance,  by  which  lie  abolilhed  that 
public  licence  of  unnatural  praftices,  which  had  hitherto 
fubfifted  even  under  the  beft  emperors.  Philip  had  thus  far 
worn  in  peace  the  crown  which  he  had  acquii'ed  by  the  worll 
of  crimes ; but  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  a revolt  was 
excited  in  the  eaftern  provinces.  To  reduce  the  troops  to 
fubmillion,  Philip  obliged  Decius,  a fenator  of  high  repu- 
tation, much  agaiuft  his  will,  to  accept  the  government  of 
Pannonia  and  Mcefia.  As  foon  as  he  amved  in  that  country, 
he  was  compelled  by  the  foldiers  to  aflume  the  imperial 
purple,  and  either  led  or  followed  the  army  to  the  confines 
of  Italy.  Philip  marched  to  meet  him  with  a more  nume- 
Tous,  but  lefs  warlike  body  of  troops.  An  engagement 
enfued  near  Verona,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  emperor.  His  fon  alfo  was  killed  by  the  prx- 
torians  as  foon  as  intelligence  of  the  event  reached  Rome. 
This  event  occurred  in  June  249. 

It  has  been  a matter  of  warm  controverfy  whether  Philip 
was  or  was  not  a Chriltian,  not  that  his  conduft  would  in 
any  degree  do  honour  to  the  religion  of  the  meek  and  baie- 
Tolent  Jefus,  but  in  order  that  it  might  be  afcertained  whe- 
ther he  was  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  Chrif- 
tian emperor.  Dr.  Lardner  enters  at  large  into  this  fubjedl ; 
he  fays,  “ Baronius,  Huet,  and  fome  others,  take  the  af- 
firmative fide  of  the  queftion,  others  the  negative.  Tille- 
mont  fays,  it  is  not  without  difficulties,  and  Moffieim  has 
do^e  his  utmoft  to  perplex  this  queftion  ; and,  the  more  to 
increafe  the  difficulty,  argues,  that  he  might  be  a Chriftian 
fecretly,  though  not  openly.”  Having  quoted  his  autho- 
rities on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  he  gives  his  reafons  to 
prove  that  Philip  was  not  a Chriftian,  which  are  as  follow  : 
I.  That  divers  Chriftian  \vriters  fay,  that  Conftantine  was 
the  firft  Roman  emperor  that  made  a profeffion  of  faith  in 
the  Chriftian  religion  ; 2.  That  all  heathen  writers  are  filent 
about  the  Chriftianity  of  Philip  and  his  fon ; 3.  That  Philip 
celebrated  the  fecular  games  at  Rome,  in  the  thoufandth 
year  of  the  city ; 4.  That  the  Philips  were  deified  after 
their  death.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  fays  Dr.  Lardner, 
“ I can  fee  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the  emperor  Philip  was 
by  belief  or  profeffion  a Chriftian.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  a proteftor  of  the  new  faith,  and  fhewed 
refpeft  to  its  minifters.”  Origen  addrefled  feveral  epiftles  to 
him,  his  wife  and  mother,  which  are  not  preferved. 

Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  fon  of  Henry  I.,  was  born 
in  1052.  At  the  death  of  his  father  in  lofc,  he  was  left 
under  the  guardianihip  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  who 
adminiftcred  the  public  affairs  with  much  ability  and  wifdom 
till  his  death  in  1067.  Philip  then,  at  the  age  of  15,  was  de- 
clared of  age,  and  affumed  the  government.  One  of  his 
firft  exploits  was  to  enter  Flanders  with  an  army,  to  fup- 
port  the  family  of  Baldwin’s  eldett  fon  againft  the  younger, 
but  meeting  with  a defeat  near  St.  Omers,  he  abandoned 
the  caufe.  After  this,  he  was  involved  in  wars  with  William 
of  England,  called  the  Conqueror,  and  with  thefe  two  kings 
commenced  that  rivalry  between  the  Engliffi  and  French 
crowns,  which  fubfifted  fo  long,  and  with  fo  much  mutual 
lofs  and  bloodfhed. 

After  the  death  of  William,  PhiSp  took  little  part  in 
foreign  affairs;  be  was  naturally  iqdolent  and  fend  of  plea- 
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fure,  and  a paffion  in  which  he  became  involved,  occupied 
him  with  domeftic  difputes  during  many  years  of  his  reign. 
He  had  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children ; but  upon  fome  difguft,  he 
divorced  her  on  the  pretence  of  kindred,  and  married  Ber- 
trade,  vyife  of  Foulques,  count  of  Anjou.  In  confequence 
of  this  irregularity,  he  was  excommunicated  by  pope  Ur- 
ban IL,  and  his  fubjedls  were  difeharged  from  their  alle- 
giance. He  repented,  was  abfolved,  but  fell  into  the  fame 
fin  again,  which  produced  a repetition  of  the  punilhment. 
At  length  Bertha  died,  and  the  marriage  with  Bertrade  was 
at  leall  connived  at.  To  llrengthen  his  authority,  which 
had  been  greatly  weakened  by  his  own  mifcondudl,  he  aflb- 
ciated  in  the  government,  in  the  year  1104,  liis  fon,  Lewis 
le  Gros  ; but  Bertrade,  who  had  children  of  her  own,  ren- 
dered  the  fituation  of  Lewis  fo  difagreeable,  that  he  with- 
drew to  the  court  of  England,  where  his  mother-in-law 
made  fome  attempts  upon  his  life,  which,  however,  he  for- 
tunately efcaped,  and  obliged  the  unnatural  queen  to  beg 
forgivenels  of  her  crimes.  Philip,  after  a long  and  inglo- 
rious reign  of  48  years,  died  in  1108.  The  firft  crufade - 
was  undertaken  in  his  reign,  but  though  it  was  very  popular, 
he  took  Icarcely  any  part  in  it.  Univer.  Hitt.  Hilt,  of 
France,  1790. 

Philip  II. , king  of  France,  furnamed  Aiigujlus,  fon  of 
Lewis  the  Young,  was  born  in  1165,  and  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1 180.  Though  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  under  the  nominal  tutelage  of  the 
count  of  Flanders,  he  affumed  the  reins  of  government, 
which  he  managed  during  his  whole  reign  with  equal  vigour 
and  prudence-  One  of  his  firft  meafures  was  to  baniffi 
from  his  court  the  licentious  players  and  buffoons  who  in- 
fefted it ; he  next  expelled  from  his  kingdom  all  the  Jews, 
who  by  their  art  and  induftry  had  poft'eTled  themfelves  of  a 
large  ffiare  of  its  wealth.  Their  ill  condudi  and  extortions 
were  made  the  pretext  for  this  feverity,  but  the  true  caufe 
appeared  in  the  king’s  feizure  of  all  their  immoveable  pro- 
perty, and  his  cancelling  all  debts  due  to  them  from  his  fub- 
jefts.  He  afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  recall  them,  at 
the  fame  time,  by  laws  made  for  the  occafion,  fetting  fome 
limits  to  their  ufurious  extortions.  The  mercenary  bands 
which  had  been  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  his  father  and  the 
king  of  England,  now  committing  great  outrages  in  the 
kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Braban9ons,  Philip  fent  troops 
againft  them,  which  cut  off  the  greater  part,  and  expelled 
the  reft.  The  capture  of  Jerufalem,  in  1187,  roufed  the 
zeal  of  the  weftern  Chriftians,  and  a new  crufade  was  fet  on 
foot  by  the  pope.  In  confequence,  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  took  the  crofs,  and  promifed  to  fufpend  their 
differences.  Their  friendlhip  was  but  Ihort  lived  ; a war  be- 
tween the  monarchs  enfued,  and  Henry  of  England  was 
obliged  to  make  a humiliating  compromife,  which  he  did 
not  long  furvive.  Richard,  who  fucceeded  to  the  Englilh 
crown,  agreed  with  Philip  upon  a conjoint  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  in  which  both  f®  med  actuated  by  the  generous 
fpirit  of  chivalryL  They  met  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and 
quarrelled  about  the  king  of  that  place.  When  the  dif- 
putes were  adjufted,  they  proceeded  to  the  fiege  of  Acre, 
which  fell  before  them.  New  differences  arofe,  and  Philip 
returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  1 191.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn, Philip  married  Ingelburga,  fifter  of  the  reigning  king 
of  Denmark,  againft  whom,  on  the  marriage  night,  he  con* 
ceived  a difguft,  which  induced  him  immediately  to  feparate 
from  her.  Philip,  on  pretence  of  remote  affinity,  procured 
from  fome  of  his  bilhops  a divorce,  and  he  efpoufed  Agnes, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Merania.  Upon  the  complaint  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  pope  Celeftin  declared  this  marriage 
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»ull,  and  his  fucceffor,  Innocfnt  III.,  upon  Philip’s  refufal 
to  take  Ingelburga  again,  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  in- 
terdift.  The  king,  after  fome  refiftance,  thought  it  prudent 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  take 
back  his  lawful  wife,  at  leaft  to  let  her  enjoy  the  title  of 
queen  in  a diftant  caftle. 

Philip  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  Normandy,  which  was 
polfeffed  by  John,  king  of  England ; and  wTen  the  latter  had 
rendered  himfelf  odious  to  the  whole  world  by  the  murder 
of  Arthur  of  Britanny,  Philip  fuminoned  him  as  a vaffal  to 
appear  at  his  court  of  peers,  and  upon  his  refufal,  procured 
a fentence  againll  him  of  confifcation  of  all  his  lands  in 
France.  This  was  not  an  adl  of  mere  form,  for  Philip  pro- 
ceeded againlt  him  with  great  celerity  ; and  in  a Ihort  time, 
availing  himfelf  of  John’s  inadlivity  and  cowardice,  re- 
annexed to  the  crown  of  France  the  whole  of  the  fine  pro- 
vince of  Normandy,  after  it  had  been  three  centuries  de- 
tached from  that  crowm.  Fie  carried  war  ftill  farther,  fo 
that  in  a Ihort  time,  of  all  the  Enghlh  territories  in  France, 
Guienne  alone  remained  to  that  fovereign.  In  1213,  upon 
a quarrel  between  John  and  the  pope,  the  latter  declared  the 
Englifh  crown  vacant,  and  offered  it  to  Philip,  tvho  ac- 
cepted it,  and  made  preparations  for  taking  poffefiion  of  it. 
John,  however,  by  his  mean  and  debafing  concSflions,  made 
the  pope  his  friend,  and  affumed  a degree  of  vigour  which 
was  not  fuppofed  to  adhere  at  all  to  his  mind.  He  formed 
a new  confederacy ; fitted  out  a fleet,  w’hich  gained  a 
greater  naval  viftory  than  almoft  any  recorded  in  the  Eng- 
lilh  annals  ; 300  of  Philip’s  veflels  w'ere  taken,  100  were 
funk,  and  almoft  1000  more  w^ere  burnt,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  viftors.  Philip,  however, 
compenfated  this  difgrace  by  a fignal  viftory,  which  he 
obtained  at  Bouvines,  in  Flanders,  in  1214,  over  the  con- 
federate army.  He  w'as  prefent  in  the  aftion,  and  was  ex- 
pofed  to  great  danger  through  his  martial  ardour.  The 
count  of  Flanders  and  feveral  other  great  men  became  his 
prifoners.  This  fuccefs  did  not  prevent  him  concluding  a 
peace  with  John  for  five  years.  After  this,  fome  attempts 
were  made  to  fix  the  French  prince,  Lewis,  on  the  throne  of 
England,  but  the  enterprize  ended  in  the  complete  expul- 
fion  of  the  French  from  the  ifland.  Philip  died  in  1223,  in 
the  59*^h  year  of  his  age.  He  w'as  accounted,  and  very 
juftly,  one  of  the  ableft  and  greateft  princes  of  his  line : he 
was  equally  eminent  for  civil  and  military  qualities,  and 
fcarcely  any  French  monarch  made  fuch  additions  to  the 
power  and  dominions  of  the  crowm.  He  was  the  firft  who 
maintained  a ftanding  army,  even  during  peace,  and  he  in- 
troduced feveral  improvements  in  the  military  fyftem.  He 
was  a patron  to  learning,  raifed  up  ufeful  edifices,  made 
roads,  built  bridges,  fortified  the  principal  towms,  and  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  the  country  tlie  great  fums  which 
he  amafled  by  taxes  and  economy.  F'or  the  great  additions 
which  he  made  to  his  kingdom,  he  was  called  The  Conqueror. 
He  was  eafy  and  affable  in  his  manners,  and  though  little 
fcrupulous  in  his  politics,  was  not  devoid  of  principles  of 
equity  and  generofity.  As  a general,  his  reputation  at  leaft 
equalled  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  ; and  the  Inge- 
nuity  with  which  he  invented  a variety  of  warlike  engines, 
for  the  deftruftion  of  the  human  race,  may  be  either  ap- 
plauded or  regretted.  But  the  charaAer  of  the  hero  wms 
furpaffed  by  tliat  of  the  ftatefman  ; his  poliey  extended  the 
narrow  limits  of  kingly  power,  and  his  fucceffors  on  the 
throne  of  France  were  indebted  to  Philip  II.  for  the  gran- 
deur to  w'hich  they  attained.  ITniver.  Hift.  Stockdale’s 
edition  of  (Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Admirals.  Hiftory  of 
France,  J790. 

Philip  III.,  king  of  France,  furnamed  Le  Hare!},  fon 


of  Lewis  IX.,  was  bom  in  £245-.  He  was  with  his  father 
at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  his  deatli,  in  1270,  when  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  regal  title  and  dignity,  and  received  the  ho- 
mage ol  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Navarre.  He  continued 
fome  time  to  carry  on  the  war  begun  by  his  father  with- the 
Moors,  in  which  he  difplayed  fo  much  courage,  as  to  con- 
ler  upon  him  his  furname.  At  length  he  made  an  honour- 
able peace,  and  returned  to  France.  By  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
the  count  de  Poi6liers,  and  his  countefs,  without  heirs,  their 
domains  reverted  to  the  crown,  confifting  of  part  of  Poi- 
tou, Auvergne,  part  of  Saintonge,  Aunis,  and  the  county 
ot  Touloufe.  Out  of  this  fecelfton,  he  made  a prefent  to 
the  papal  fee  of  the  county  of  Venaiffin,  which  remained 
in  its  poffeflion  till  the  French  revolution,  which  commenced 
in  1789,  and  which  cannot  even  now  be  faid  to  be  termi- 
nated. Philip  engaged  in  two  wars  concerning  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  which  produced  no  remarkable 
event,  and  which  were  terminated  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  pope.  During  his  reign  there  happened  the  revolution 
in  Sicily  called  the  Sicilian  vefpers,  in  which  his  uncle, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  loft  his  crown.  The  revolters  were  fup- 
ported  by  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  who  claimed  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily ; but  the  pope  excommunicated  him,  and 
conferred  the  title  of  king  of  Arragon  upon  the  count  of 
Valois,  Philip’s  fecond  fon,  and  a crufade  was  declared 
againft  Peter.  Philip,  in  fupport  of  his  fon’s  claim,  entered 
Catalonia  with  an  army,  and  took  Gerona.  The  fleet  was 
afterwards  deftroyed  by  that  of  Arragon,  the  chagrin  of 
which,  together  with  an  epidemic  difeafe,  put  an  end  to  his 
life  at  Perpignan,  in  the  year  1285,  being  the  41ft  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  i6th  of  his  reign.  This  monarch  was  the 
firft  who  granted  letters  of  nobility,  that  rank  having  pre- 
vioufly  been  either  hereditary,  or  derived  from  the  poueffion 
of  certain  fiefs,  or  the  profeflion  of  arms.  He  died  re- 
gretted by  an  army  which  he  had  un  fuccefsfully  commanded, 
and  lamented  by  a people  whom  he  had  reludlantly  impover- 
ifhed.  Univer.  Hift.  Hift.  of  France,  1790. 

PiiLip  IV.,  king  of  France,  furnamed  Le  Bel,  fon  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1268,  and  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  in  1285,  when  he  was  feventeen  years  of  age.  He 
was  already  titular  king  of  Navarre,  in  right  of  his  wife 
Joan,  heirefs  to  that  crown.  Finding  his  affairs  in  a very 
difordered  ftate,  he  was  defirous  of  terminating  the  war  in 
Spain,  which  he  accomplilhed.  The  great  rival  of  Phi- 
lip  IV.  was  Edv?ard  I.  of  England,  who  had  done  ho- 
mage to  the  French  king.  Both  fovereigns  were  high  fpi- 
rited,  and  in  confequence  of  fome  adls  of  hoftility,  Philip 
demanded  fatisfaftion,  and  cited  his  rival  as  a vaffal  before 
the  parliament,  to  anfwer  for  the  outrage.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  Philip  inftantly  proceeded  to  the  arbitrary  meafure 
of  confifeating  all  his  poffefiions  in  France.  Edward  did  not 
wifti  for  a war,  being  already  engaged  in  a conteft  with  Scot- 
land, and  Philip  obtained  Guienne  without  refiftance.  The 
war  W’hich  enfued  in  1295  was  canned  on  with  vigour  on 
both  fides,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Philip  became  involved 
in  the  moft  ferious  difputes  with  the  pope,  Boniface  VIII. 
w ho  W'as  unqueftionably  one  of  the  moft  arrogant  pontiffs 
of  the  Roman  fee.  Philip  had  demanded  a fubfidy  of  his 
clergy,  and  th.e  pope  inftantly  iffued  a bull,  prohibiting  the 
clergy  of  every  rank  and  order  from  paying  any  kind  of 
tax  to  a layman,  without  permiflion  of  the  holy  fee,  and  de- 
nouncing the  awiul  penalty  of  excommunication  againft  the 
defaulters,  as  well  thole  who  paid  as  thofe  who  received. 
Philip,  on  his  part,  forbade  the  exportation  of  money, 
jewels,  goods,  &c.  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  permif- 
fion  ligned  with  his  own  hand.  The  pope,  at  length,  or- 
dered his  legates  to  proceed  to  excommunicatioc.*  but  they 
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'A-ere  too  prudent  to  edmply  without  previous  femonftrance, 
and  the  difpute  was  for  the  prefent  compromifed.  Philip 
even  contented  to  make  the  pope  arbitrator  between  him 
and  Edward  ; and  his  award  was,  that  not  only  Guienne 
fhould  be  reitored  to  the  king  of  England,  but  that  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  who  had  been  deprived  of  part  of  his  kingdom 
in  affifting  him,  fliould  have  it  reftored  to  him.  The  ran- 
cour ftill  fiibilfting  between  Philip  and  Boniface,  foon  broke 
out  with  more  fury  than  ever.  The  pope  fummoned  the 
king  to  acknowledge  that  he  held  his  temporal  fovereiguty 
from  him,  and  he  ordered  the  French  prelates  and  doftors 
to  affemble  at  Rome,  tor  the  purpofe  ot  holding  a council. 
Philip  was  firm,  and  convoked  the  llates-general  of  his 
kingdom,  for  the  purpofe  of  averting  the  blow  aimed  againil 
his  authority.  The  nobles,  and  the  third  ellate,  (now 
probably  fummoned  for  the  firlt  time,)  warmly  and  decidedly 
fupported  the  crown.  The  clergy  temporized,  and  re- 
quelted  leave  to  go  to  Rome  in  conformity  with  the  fum- 
mons  of  the  pope.  The  king  and  the  barons  joined  in  a prohi- 
bition ; neverthelefs,  a number  of  them  chofe  to  obey  the 
court  of  Rome  rather  than  their  king.  The  conclufion  of 
this  violent  quarrel  was,  that  the  king  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  and  his  crown  was  offered  to  Albert  of  Auf- 
tria,  but  Philip  appealed  to  a future  pope  and  council,  and 
by  the  affiitance  of  the  Colonna  family  arrefled  Boniface  at 
.“^nagnia,  who  elcaped  to  Rome,  where  he  foon  after  died. 

D uring  thefe  tranfactions,  a fierce  war  raged  in  Flan- 
ders, which  country  Philip  had  determined  to  unite  to  his 
own,  and  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  king  defeated  the 
Flemings  in  a bloody  adtion,  in  which  he  diiplayed  extra- 
ordinary valour  at  Mons-en-Puelle.  He  afterwards  took 
Lifle,  but  finding  the  enemy  Itill  numerous  and  obiti- 
nate,  he  concluded  a peace  on  advantageous  terms.  Thefe 
military  tranfadtions  did  not  preclude  Philip’s  attention  to 
the  reformation  of  internal  abufes.  For  this  purpofe  he 
rendered  fedentary  at  Paris  the  parliament  which  had  hither- 
to been  ambulatory,  and  attached  to  -the  court,  and  from 
that  time  it  became  more  properly  a court  of  law.  Bene- 
didl  VI.,  who  fucceeded  Boniface,  had  already  abfolved 
Philip  from  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  and  after  his  death 
Philip  procured  the  eledfion  of  Clement  V.,  having  firlt 
made  him  promife  upon  oath  to  do  what  he  fhould  defirc. 
He  accordingly  revoked  the  bull  of  pope  Boniface,  which 
prohibited  the  clergy  from  paying  taxes  to  the  king  without 
permillion  from  Rome  ; granted  him  a tenth  of  their  reve- 
nues for  five  years  ; annulled  the  declaration  of  the  abfolute 
fovereignty  of  the  popes  and  finally  was  prevailed  upon  to 
confent  to  a judicial  procefs  againlt  the  memory  of  Boni- 
face. The  king’s  pecuniary  wants  led  him  more  than  once 
to  the  vile  expedient  of  altering  the  ftandard  of  the  coin, 
and  it  was  raifed  in  1306  to  triple  the  value  it  had  borne  un- 
der St.  Lewis,  to  the  great  difeontent  of  the  nation.  The 
lame  necefllty  produced  a new  expulfion  of  the  Jews,  with 
the  confifeation  of  their  property.  A matter  Hill  more  in- 
jVirious  to  Philip’s  charadfer  was  the  cruel  perfecution  which, 
in  conjunefion  with  the  pope,  he  inftituted  againft  the 
Knights  Templars.  (See  Templars,  Knights.)  Upon 
the  moft  trifling  evidence,  the  whole  body  of  Templars 
throughout  France  were  apprehended  in  one  day,  and  com- 
mitted to  different  prifons.  Fifty-nine  of  them  were  burnt 
afive  by  flow  fires,  all  aflerting  their  innocence,  and  enduring 
their  fufferings  with  the  greateft:  conflancy.  The  order 
was  folemnly  aboliflied  by  the  pope,  and  all  its  property 
confifeated.  The  landed  eftates  were  conferred  upon  the 
order  of  Knights  Hofpitallers,  fince  changed  to  that  of 
Malta.  Of  the  perfonal  property,  Philip  took  two-thirds 
by  way  of  re-irr.burfement  of  the  cxpences  of  the  procefs. 


which  lafted  fome  years.  Philip  was  not  without  many  do- 
mellic  vexations  : the  wive%  of  his  three  fons  were  accufed, 
and  two  of  them  convidfed,  of  adultery.  Thefe  were  fen- 
tenced  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  their  lovers,  Philip 
and  W alter  de  Launay,  feverely  atoned  for  the  tranfports  of 
illicit  love  : after  fuffering  the  torment  of  being  flayed  alive, 
they,  with  an  ulher  of  the  chamber,  the  confident  of  their 
amours,  were  fufpended  on  a public  gibbet.  The  many 
troubles  to  which  Philip  was  fubjedfed  threw  him  into  a 
lingering  decline,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  after  an 
eventful  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  in  the  year  13 14. 
Though  avarice  and  cruelty  have  call  a fliade  over  his  ta- 
lents and  virtues,  yet  the  vigour  which  he  difplayed  in  his 
contell  with  the  pope,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  refill, 
ed  the  formidable  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  muH  not  be  for- 
gotten. He  made  great  additions  to  the  power  of  the 
crown,  by  his  introdudlion  of  lawyers  and  their  maxims  of 
jurifprudence  into  the  parliament,  and  by  the  confequence 
which  he  gave  to  the  third  ellate,  in  fummoning  them  to  the 
llates-general.  He  was  an  encourager  of  letters,  and  pro- 
moted the  tranflation  of  feveral  works  into  the  French  lan- 
guage. Univer.  Hill.  Hill,  of  France,  1790,  vol.  i. 

Philip  V.,  king  of  France,  furnamed  Le  Long,  was 
the  fecond  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  born  in  1 293.  On  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Lewis,  in  1316,  he  obtained  the 
regency  till  the  widow  whom  he  left  pregnant  (hould  be  de- 
livered. She  brought  forth  a fon,  who  lived  but  a few  days, 
after  which  Philip  was  declared  king  of  France,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  Joan,  the  late  king’s  daughter,  who,  however, 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  Philip,  by  his  firmnefs 
and  attention  to  jullice,  quelled  fome  dillurbances  that  were 
about  to  break  out  in  the  provinces.  His  llridl  regard  to 
his  word  had  nearly  impelled  him  to  engage  in  a new  cru- 
fade,  to  which  he  thought  himfelf  bound  by  having  taken 
the  crofs  with  his  father ; but  it  fortunately  fuited  the  inte- 
rells  of  the  pope,  whofe  fee  was  at  Avignon,  to  keep  him 
in  France.  The  Mahometans  were  apprized  of  the  king’s 
intention,  and  according  to  the  common  report,  engaged 
the  Jews  to  poifon  the  wells,  in  which  deadly  work  they 
were  aflilled  by  the  lepers,  a numerous  body  of  that  time, 
living  in  richly  endowed  hofpitals.  To  this  machination, 
of  which  there  was  no  fpecific  evidence,  the  credulity  and 
prejudices  of  the  age  imputed  an  epidemic  difeafe,  that  car- 
ried off  vail  numbers  of  the  people  ; and  the  pretended 
confpiracy  was  puniflied  with  horrible  executions,  among 
which  was  that  of  160  Jews  in  one  burning  pile,  and  with 
the  confifeation  of  the  eftates  of  the  hofpitals  of  the  lepers. 
After  this,  Philip  finding  himfelf  in  a ftate  of  tranquillity 
as  to  foreign  affairs,  meditated  various  reforms  at  home. 
One,  -which  he  'carried  into  effedl,  was  the  exclufion  of 
ecclefiaftics  from  a feat  in  parliament,  that  they  might  not 
be  diverted  from  their  fpiritual  concerns.  He  had  an  en- 
larged mind  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  planned  an 
uniformity  of  coins,  weights,  and  meafures  throughout 
France.  From  the  counts  of  Valois,  Clermont,  and  Bour- 
bon, he  purchafed  their  claims  of  coinage  within  their  own 
dominion  ; but  though  he  carefully  explained  the  benefits  that 
would  arife  to  the  country,  in  general,  from  perfevering  in 
this  undertaking,  he  found  himfelf  continually  embarrafled 
by  new  and  unexpccled  obftacles.  The  mind  of  Philip  was 
too  fenfibly  wounded  by  the  injurious  fufpicions  of  his  fub- 
jedls  ; he  beheld  his  honeft  endeavours  produ6live  of  jealoufy 
and  difappointment ; the  violence  of  a fever  only  gave 
way  to  the  mortal  ravages  of  a dyfentery,  and  after  lan- 
gufthing  about  five  months,  he  died  in  the  fixth  year  of  his 
reign.  The  hiftorians  of  that  credulous  age  have  attributed 
his  death  to  poifon,  but  they  all  agree  in  acknowledging 
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that  he  conftantly  merited,  though  he  was  never  able  to  ac- 
quire, the  efteem  and  afFeftion  of  his  fubjefts.  He  is  cha- 
rafterifed  as  a wife,  confcientious,  public-fpirited  ponce, 
pious  without  bigotry,  and  a great  lover  of  learning. 

Philip  VI.,  Icing  of  France,  fumamed  De  Valois,  born 
in  1293,  was  fon  of  Charles  of  France,  count  of  Valois, 
and  grandfon  of  Philip  le  Hardi.  At  the  death  of  Charles 
le  Bel,  in  1328,  who  left  no  male  heir,  but  his  wife  being 
pregnant,  the  regency  was  difputed  between  Philip  and  Ed- 
ward III.  king  of  England,  who  was  fon  of  Ifabella,  filler 
to  the  late  king.  The  title  to  the  regency  was  in  truth 
that  of  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  and  it  was  adjudged  to 
Philip,  on  the  principle  that  Edward  could  not  derive  a 
claim  through  a female.  The  queen  being,  in  a Ihort 
time,  delivered  of  a daughter,  Philip  alTumed  the  title  of 
king,  and  was  crowned  at  Rheims  with  unufual  pomp. 
His  firll  great  adl  was  to  rellore  the  count  of  Flanders  to 
that  throne  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  his  fubjefts 
for  his  attachment  to  the  interells  of  France.  The  terror 
of  his  arms  induced  the  Flemings  to  make  their  fubmillion, 
and  confent  to  the  reftoration  of  their  count.  The  compe- 
tition for  the  crown  between  Philip  and  Edward  naturally 
left  much  ill  blood,  and  Philip,  to  increafe  the  difference, 
fummoned  Edward  to  do  homage  for  Guienne  and  his  other 
fiefs  in  France,  who  returned  for  anfwer,  that  it  did  not  be- 
come the  fon  of  a king  to  humiliate  himfelf  before  the  fon 
of  a count.  The  threat,  however,  of  confifeation  of  his 
revenues  brought  him  very  unwillingly  to  Amiens  the 
next  year,  where  he  appeared  with  a magnificent  retinue, 
and  was  met  by  Philip  in  equal  Hate.  After  many  difputes 
concerning  the  nature  of  homage,  he  was  permitted  to  pay 
it  in  general  terms.  But  after  his  return,  a deputation  was 
fent  to  England,  which  induced  Edward  to  acknowledge 
that  a liege  homage  was  due  to  the  king  of  France.  He 
accordingly  returned  to  France  the  next  year,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Philip  with  great  refpeft,  fo  that  their  amity 
feemed  to  be  well  ellablilhed  ; but  this  was  only  in  outward 
appearance,  and  an  incident  foon  occurred  which  caufed 
their  fecret  animofity  to  burll  into  a flame.  The  count  of 
Artois,  after  the  death  of  the  lafl  count,  had  been  adjudged 
to  Maud,  his  daughter,  in  oppolition  to  the  pretenfions  of 
Robert  d’Artois,  Maud’s  nephew.  Robert  retired  to  Eng- 
land, and  did  not  ceafe  to  urge  the  commencement  of  hof- 
tilities  againll  Philip,  who  had  proved  himfelf  inimical  to 
his  claims.  In  1339  the  war  commenced.  Edward,  having 
made  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and 
alfo  with  Arteville,  the  brewer  of  Ghent,  laid  fiege  to 
Cambray,  but  without  fuccefs  ; and  Philip,  with  a very  nu- 
merous army,  covered  his  frontiers  fo  well,  that  his  rival 
could  obtain  no  advantage  over  him.  At  the  fame  time  the 
French  fleet  made  great  depredations  on  the  Englifli  coall, 
took  and  burnt  Southampton,  and  landed  in  various  other 
places.  Thefe  infults  were  however  completely  revenged 
the  next  year,  by  the  great  naval  combat  of  Sluys,  in  which 
Jtdward  in  perfon  deftroyed  half  the  French  fleet  with  the 
crews.  The  war  was  continued  with  various  fuccefs  for  fe- 
veral  years.  In  the  fummer  of  1346,  Edward  landed  at  I^a 
Flogue  with  30,000  men,  accompanied  by  his  fon,  the 
Black  Prince.  They  immediately  began  reducing  the 
itrongefl  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  after  which  they 
fpread  fire  and  fword  on  every  fide,  even  to  the  very  gates 
of  Paris.  All  the  efforts  of  Philip,  w’ho  long  kept  the 
field,  though  wounded,  were  unable  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  The  French  were  defeated,  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Crecy,  with  a lofs  of  men  greater  than  the  number  of 
the  whole  Englifh  army,  comprehending  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility.  In  the  courfe  of  this  war  France  was  re- 


duced to  the  moft  diflrefsful  condition  ; the  people  dif- 
heartened  and  ruined  by  exceflive  impofitions,  famine  defo- 
lating  the  country,  and  a peflilence  raging  in  tlie  capital. 
Fortunately  for  Philip,  peace  was  as  neceffary  for  Edward 
as  for  him,  and  a truce  was  negociated  for  three  years. 
Philip  now  became  captivated  with  the  charms  of  the  prin- 
cefs  Blanche  of  Navarre,  whom  he  had  dellined  for  the 
fecond  wife  to  his  eldefl  fon,  that  lie  efpoufed  her  himfelf, 
and  married  his  fon  to  the  widow  of  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
count  d’Artois.  The  feflivnties  on  account  of  thefe  nup- 
tials were  however  very  foon  fucceeded  by  mourning  for 
the  king’s  death,  which  happened  in  1350,  when  he  was  in 
the  57th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  23d  of  his  reign.  He 
lived  to  lofe  the  affeftions  of  his  fubjedls,  by  whom  he  was 
once  idolized,  though  his  misfortunes  rather  than  his  faults 
were  the  occafion.  Univer  Hift.  Hilt,  of  France,  1790. 

Philip  I.,  king  of  Spain,  and  archduke  of  Auftria,  fon 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  was  born  in  1478.  A mar- 
riage between  him  and  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  and  Ifabella  of  Caflile,  took  place  in  1496;  and 
the  death  of  her  only  brother,  Don  Juan,  left  Joanna  the 
heirefs  of  their  vail  dominions.  In  1502,  the  archduke  and 
his  fpoufe  vifited  Spain,  where  they  were  acknowledged  by 
the  Cortes  as  the  lawful  fucceflbrs  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.  In  pafling  through  France,  Philip  had  done  homage 
to  the  king,  Lewis  XII.,  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders, 
which  he  inherited  in  right  of  his  mother,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  temper  of 
Philip  was  ill  fuited  to  the  folemn  llatelinefs  of  the  Spanilli 
court,  and  notwithllanding  the  intreaties  of  his  wife,  who 
doated  on  him,  he  hallily  returned  to  the  Low  Countries. 
He  now  ligned  a treaty  with  Lewis,  by  which  he  hoped  all 
differences  between  the  crowns  might  be  adjulled,  ^t  his 
father-in  law,  Ferdinand,  finding  his  affairs  profperous  in 
Italy,  paid  no  regard  to  it.  Ifabella  died  in  1504,  and  left 
the  regency  of  Callile  to  Ferdinand,  till  her  grandfon 
'Charles  Ihould  come  of  age.  Ferdinand  was  however 
obliged  to  refign  the  regency,  and  Philip  was  put  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  royal  authority.  The  diflike  which  this- 
prince  always  fhewed  to  the  Inquifition,  and  the  preference 
which  he  gave  to  his  Flemifh  favourites,  began  to  produce 
alarming  difeontents,  when  death  put  a period  to  his  reign, 
in  the  year  1506,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  is 
diflinguilhed  only  as  being  the  father  of  the  emperor, 
CiiAHLES  V.,  fee  his  article.  Univer.  Hill.  Robertfon, 

Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  fon  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  Ifabella  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1627. 
When  he  was  only  in  his  fixteenth  year  he  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  at  the  fame 
time  his  father,  on  leaving  Spain  for  Germany,  committed 
the  adminiflration  of  that  country  to  him,  with  minute  in- 
ftrudlions  for  his  condutd,  and  affigning  him  the  duke  of 
Alva  as  his  eounfellor  in  military  affairs.  No  event  of  con- 
fequence  happened  under  his  regency  in  Spain,  and  in  1547, 
Charles  being  delirous  of  having  him  near  his  perfon,  he 
conffgned  his  authority  to  his  coufin  Maximilian,  and  em- 
barked for  Germany.  In  this  progrefs,  he  a£led  the  part 
of  a great  prince  with  a dignity  fuitable  to  his  high  rank, 
and  gave  a favourable  impreffion  of  himfelf  to  all  the  dillin- 
guiibed  perfonages  in  Italy  and  Germany,  who  were  intro- 
duced to  him  on  the  way.  He  met  the  emperor  at  Bruffels, 
and  the  Hates  of  the  Low  Countries  formally  recognized 
Philip  as  their  future  fovereign  ; and  in  all  the  towns  which 
he  vifited,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  rejoicings  ; but 
in  the  midfl  of  thefe  feflivities  he  difplayed  a feverity  of  dif- 
pofition,  and  an  excluffve  attachment  to  his  Spanifh  attend- 
ants, tvhich  infpired  the  Flemings  with  a permanent  diflike. 

In 
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In  1550  he  appeared  with  his  father  at  the  diet  of  Augf- 
bnrg.  This  was  a ftep  towards  tlie  fcheme  which  Charles 
had  much  at  heart,  viz.  that  of  procuring  his  fon’s  fucceflion 
to  the  imperial  dignity.  But  independently  of  other  obfta- 
cles,  Philip’s  whole  demeanor  was  fo  offenfive  to  the  Ger- 
mans, that  his  prefence  only  proved  an  additional  impedi- 
ment, and  he  was  fent  back  to  Spain.  Mary  of  England 
having  fucceeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  her  brother 
Edward  VI.,  Charles  inilantly  thought  of  her  as  a lit  wife 
for  his  fon,  who  was  now  a widower.  Philip,  though 
much  younger  than  Mary,  agreed  to  the  propofal,  the  mar- 
riage was  agreed  on,  and  Philip  came  over  to  England  in 
1554  for  its  celebration.  He  found  the  people  wholly 
averfe  from  the  union  : the  parliament  fliewed  its  difapproba- 
tion  by  rejefting  a motion  that  England  Ihould  give  aid  to 
the  emperor  in  his  war  with  France,  and  they  went  farther, 
by  refufing  their  confent  to  Philip’s  coronation  as  the  queen’s 
hufband.  Finding  little  fatisfaftion  in  this  country,  and 
being  rather  difgufted  than  gratified  by  his  wife’s  importu- 
nate fondnefs,  he  withdrew  to  Flanders.  In  1555  the  em- 
peror Charles  refigned  his  authority  and  crown,  and  Philip 
at  once  rofe  from  a fubordinate  ftation  to  that  of  the  molt 
powerful  prince  of  Europe.  At  Bruffells  he  received  the 
full  furrender  of  the  fovereignty  over  that  part  of  his  domi- 
nions ; and  in  a few  weeks  afterwards  he  was  put  in  poffeflion 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  all  its  vaft  dependencies.  The 
firft  meafure  of  Philip  as  fovereign  was  to  conclude  a truce 
for  five  years  with  the  king  of  France.  This  truce  was 
broken  in  a few  months  by  the  French,  and  pope  Paul  IV., 
the  avowed  enemy  of  Philip,  declared  him  to  have  forfeited 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  a fief  of  the  holy  fee. 
Philip  had  too  much  religion  to  take  up  arms  againft  the 
head  of  the  church,  neverthelefs,  he  found  himfelf  con- 
ftrained  to  fend  his  general  the  duke  of  Alva  againft  him, 
to  bring  his  holinefs  to  terms,  in  which  he  foon  fucceeded. 
War  was  in  the  mean  time  renewed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  Philip  vifiting  England,  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  en- 
gage that  country  to  join  him  as  an  ally.  Mary  perfuaded 
her  minifters  to  declare  war  againft  France,  and  in  the  end 
file  loft  Calais : but  Philip  gained  a great  vidfory  over  the 
French  at  St.  Quintin,in  Auguft  1557,  and  to  mark  his  grati- 
tude for  the  event,  he  built  a church,  a monaftery,  and  a palace 
to  the  honour  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  whofe  feftival  the  battle 
was  fought.  The  Efcurial  was  the  monument  eredled  on 
this  occafion.  In  the  fame  year,  Philip’s  fuperftitious  fears 
induced  him  to  grant  a peace  to  the  pope,  upon  terms  more 
humiliating  to  himfelf  than  to  the  vanquifhed.  In  1558 
Mary  died,  and  Philip  made  propofals  of  marriage  to  her 
fucceffor  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  had  been  the  proteftor, 
when  her  life  was  endangered  by  the  jealous  bigotry  of  her 
filter.  She  was,  however,  too  well  acquainted  with  Philip’s 
difpofition,  and  too  fenfible  of  the  diflike  borne  him  by  the 
Englilh  nation,  to  liften  to  the  propofal.  In  1559  peace 
was  concluded,  which  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  deftrudtive 
conteft  between  the  Spanifh  and  French  monarchies.  In 
the  courfeof  that  year  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  treated 
by  the  Spanifh  inquifition  with  an  auto  de  fe  (fee  the  article 
Act  of  faith)',  and  his  devout  behaviour  at  the  burning  of 
his  wretched  fubjefts,  which  Ihews  the  blacknefs  and  malig- 
nity of  his  heart,  has  been  commended  by  Spanilli  hifto- 
rians,  who  were  nearly  as  favage  as  the  priefts  who  perform- 
ed the  horrid  deed.  At  this  period  thofe  commotions  began 
to  prevail  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  which  produced  the 
moft  memorable  events  in  Philip’s  reign.  The  principles  of 
the  reformation  had  made  great  progrefs  in  thofe  ftates,  and 
equally  defpotic  in  his  temper,  and  bigotted  to  his 
religion,  was  determined  to  ufe  his  authority  to  filence  all 


difeontents.  For  the  effetftual  fupprellion  of  herefy,  he  efta- 
blilhed  a court  of  inquifition,  on  the  model  of  that  infernal 
one  in  Spain,  and  he  retained  a body  of  foreign  trooos  in 
the  country,  to  overawe  oppofition,  notwithftanding  the 
remonftrances  of  the  ftates,  who  faw  that  the  fubverfion  of 
their  liberties  was  the  aim  of  his  policy.  It  was  the  maxim 
of  this  tyrant,  “ that  a king  had  better  be  without  fubjedts, 
than  be  a king  of  heretics.”  At  one  time,  however,  he  found 
it  necell'ary  to  temporize,  having  againft  him  a moft  formida- 
ble oppofition,  headed  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn.  He  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  conjundfion  with  the  court  of  France  under  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  and  her  fon  Charles  IX.,  laying  a plan  for  the  to- 
tal extirpation  of  the  Proteftants.  When  this  was  matured, 
the  perfecution  of  the  heretics  was  refumed  ; and  in  1567, 
the  crifis  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  arrived  in  the  million  of  the 
detefted  duke  of  Alva,  who  was  prepared  with  means,  as 
extenfive  as  his  own  heart  was  black,  for  crulliing  all  refin- 
ance, and  carrying  into  full  execution  the  coercive  plans  of 
the  Spanifli  court.  The  eftablilhment  of  the  bloody  coun- 
cil, the  execution  of  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  with  a 
multitude  of  others  of  inferior  condition,  were  among  the  im- 
mediate effedfs  of  the  duke  of  Alva’s  prefence.  Though 
Philip  was,  perhaps,  only  the  remote  caufe  of  thefe  evils, 
yet  he  never  ftiewed  any  figns  of  compundfion  for  the  mife- 
ries  which  were  occafioned  under  the  fandfion  of  his  name 
and  authority  ; and  it  is  pretty  certain  the  fevereft  meafures 
had  his  full  approbation. 

Philip  was  now'  doomed  to  domeftic  difquiet ; his  eldeft  fon 
Carlos  engaged  in  intrigues  againft  his  government,  and 
being  unfuccefsful,  he  was  driven  to  defpair,  and  exhibited 
luch  marks  of  derangement,  as  to  juftify  the  king  in  fe- 
curing  him  in  a place  of  confinement.  In  a few  months  the 
prince  died,  but  by  what  means  is  not  known  : fome  writers 
aferibe  his  death  to  the  confequences  of  his  own  irregulari- 
ties, and  others  have  not  fcrupled  to  charge  the  king  with 
being  privy  to  it.  This  event  took  place  in  1567.  A re  - 
volt of  the  Morifeoes  in  Granada  occupied  the  Spanilli  anns 
two  or  three  years,  and  gave  Philip  much  uneafinefs  ; it 
was,  however,  concluded  in  1570,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  mar- 
ried his  fourth  wife,  the  archduchefs  Anne  of  Auftria, 
In  1571,  the  Spanifh  arms,  in  conjundfion  with  thofe  of  the 
confederates,  acquired  great  glory  by  the  naval  vidfory  ob- 
tained under  the  command  of  Don  John  of  Auftria,  Philip’s 
natural  brother,  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto.  In  the  Low 
Countries  the  cruelties  of  Alva  had  excited  fuch  a deter- 
mined fpirit  of  refinance,  that  he  ceafed  to  be  fuccefsful  in 
his  military  enterpriz,es,  and  was  recalled  in  1573.  Reque- 
fens  was  fent  to  fucceed  him  ; and  upon  his  death  in  157S, 
the  government  was  committed  to  Don  John  of  Auftria,  with 
full  powers  to  grant  any  terms  for  concluding  a war  already 
extremely  burdenfome,  except  liberty  of  corfeience.  On  the 
death  of  Don  .Tohn,  in  1578,  the  prince  of  Parma  fucceeded  to 
all  his  authority,  and  for  fome  years  proceeded  in  a career  of 
fuccefs,  which  finally  terminated  in  the  recovery  of  the  ten 
fouthern  provinces  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  On  the  death 
of  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  Philip  laid  claim  to  the 
crown,  and  by  the  help  of  the  bloody  duke  of  Alva  ob- 
tained the  objedf  of  his  wifhes.  The  affaflination  of  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  in  1584,  delivered  him  from  an  in- 
veterate foe,  and  was  the  caufe  of  indecent  rejoicings  at  the 
Spanilh  court  ; but  his  fon  Maurice  proved  a ftill  more  for- 
midable opponent.  For  fome  time  caufes  of  mutual  com- 
plaint had  fubfifted  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  England, 
and  in  1586,  Elizabeth,  feeing  the  inaminent  danger  of  the 
united  ftates  of  the  Netherlands,  and  impending  hazard  to 
her  own  crown  and  the  Proteftant  religion,  ventured  to  en- 
ter 
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ler  into  an  open  treaty  with  tliera,  by  which  ihe  engaged 
to  fupply  them  with  men  and  money.  At  the  fame  time  Ihe 
fent  hr  Francis  Drake  with  a powerful  armament  to  attack 
the  Spaniih  fettlements  in  America.  Philip  retaliated  by 
exciting  an  infurredtion  in  Ireland,  and  by  his  well-known 
Armada  ; which  fee.  Tlie  fame  politieal  fyftem  of  exciting 
civil  dillurbances  among  his  neighbours,  together  with  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  religion,  the  principal  fupporter  of  which 
he  affected  to  be  thought,  induced  him  to  give  his  affillance 
to  tlie  famous  league  in  France.  He  became  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Henry  IV.  a declared  Proteftant,  and  even  after 
he  had  renounced  his  faith  he  continued  his  hollility,  and 
employed  his  influence  at  Rome  to  retard  that  king’s  abfolu- 
tion  as  long  as  pofilble.  This  conduCt  produced  a declara- 
tion of  war  from  Henry  in  1595,  w'hich  was  carried  on 
with  various  fuccefs.  In  the  mean  time  war  continued  with 
England,  in  which  Spain  fuft'ered  the  fevereil  difallers.  Phi- 
lip, at  length,  broken  by  difappointments  and  inhrmities, 
was  defirous  of  relloring  tranquillity  to  his  kingdom,  and  in 
H97’  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain, 
but  he  furvived  it  only  a few  months.  When  he  found  Iiis 
end  approaching,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  from  Ma- 
drid to  the  Efcurial,  where  he  died  in  September  i in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  43d  of  his  reign.  His  charac- 
ter has  been  fully  difplayed  in  the  account  of  his  condudf 
and  actions.  He  had  fagacity  to  difcover,  and  wifdom  to 
employ,  men  of  abilities  : he  was  a friend  to  learning  and  the 
arts,  where  they  did  not  interfere  w'ith  his  religious  preju- 
dices. His  domeflic  adminiftration  was  in  fome  reipedts 
laudable,  but  his  boundlefs  ambition  and  bigoted  princi- 
ples rendered  his  whole  reign  a period  of  war  and  conten- 
tion, and  wafted  the  vaft  refources  which  he  poffeffed,  with- 
out effedting  any  of  the  great  objefts  at  which  he  aimed,  and 
the  Spaniflr  monarchy  dates  its  decline  from  his  reign. 
Univer.  Hill.  Robertfon  and  Hume. 

Philip  HI.,  king  of  Spain,  fon  of  the  preceding  by 
Anne  of  Auftria,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1578  ; of  courfe 
he  was  in  his  21ft  year  when  he  fucceeded  to  the  crown.  He 
had  the  character  of  a virtuous  prince,  but  was  very  deficient 
in  thofe  talents  that  feem  neceilary  to  the  well-governing  of  a 
great  ftate.  He  almoft  immediately  married  Margaret  of 
Auftria ; and  as  foon  as  James^-I.  afcended  the  Englifti 
throne,  overtures  of  accommodation  were  made  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  which  terminated  in  a peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms  in  1604.  The  war  with  the  Dutch  ftates  conti- 
nued, but  fo  little  hope  remained  of  a final  recovery  of 
thefe  provinces,  that  a truce  negoclated  with  the  United 
Provinces  as  an  independent  government  was  concluded  in 
1609.  In  the  fame  year  a meafure  was  adopted  which  in- 
flifted  a deep  wound  on  the  population,  the  wealth,  and  the 
induftry  of  Spain.  This  was  the  total  expulfion  of  the  Mo- 
rifcoes,  of  whom  a great  number  was  ftill  remaining  in  the 
fouthern  provinces,  which  they  rendered  rich  and  fertile  : 
They  were  charged  with  being  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity, 
and  with  holding  a traiterous  correfpondence  with  the  Moors 
of  Barbary,  and  other  foes  of  the  ftate.  The  barons, 
their  landlords,  who  regarded  them  as  very  profitable  tenants, 
■denied  the  truth  of  the  charge.  The  influence  of  the  clergy 
prevailed,  and  the  Morifcoes,  to  the  number  of  400,000, 
were  expelled  from  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  upon  a very 
/hort  warning,  and  under  circumftances  of  great  injuftice. 
An  edidl,  conferring  honour  and  exemptions  upon  all  who 
would  engage  in  agriculture,  was  intended  to  remedy  the 
mifchiefs  of  this  meafure,  but  ikill  and  induftry  are  not  to 
be  created  at  the  pleafure  of  a minifter,  and  Spain  to  this 
■day  feels  the  lofs  of  her  ableft  cultivators.  A double  mar- 
riage between  Philip’s  eldelt  fon,  the  prince  of  Afturias, 


and  Ifabella,  fifter  to  Lewis  XIII.  of  France  ; and  between 
this  monarch  and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  concluded  in  1614, 
was  one  of  the  great  political  events  of  this  reign.  Philip 
died  in  1621,  of  a morbid  melancholy,  faid  to  have  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  mal-pradlices  of  his  prime  minifter  ; but 
others  impute  it  to  a circumftance  of  court  etiquette ; a 
brazier  placed  fo  near  as  to  incommode  his  majefty  could  not 
be  removed  for  want  of  the  prefence  of  the  proper  officer, 
till  he  had  received  a ferious  injury  from  the  heat.  Univer. 

Hill. 

Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  fon  of  the  preceding,  by 
Margai-et  of  Auftria,  wms  born  in  1605,  and  fucceeded  his 
father  in  1621.  He  immediately  gave  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  his  favourite  the  count  d’Olivares,  who  was  his 
confident  and  minifter  of  his  pleafures.  By  his  perfuafions 
the  young  king  alTumed  the  title  of  Great,  which  few 
monarchs  have  lefs  deferved.  Forming  a llrong  alliance 
with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  he  re -kindled  a war  in  Italy, 
in  the  hope  of  ellabliffiing  the  Spanifli  influence  in  that 
country,  while  the  French  were  occupied  with  inteftine 
troubles,  which  Olivares  fecretly  fomented.  The  fecret 
hollility  between  the  two  crowns  terminated  in  open 
war  in  1635,  the  events  of  which  w^ere  in  the  beginning 
favourable  to  Spain  ; but  fortune  at  length  turned,  and  in 
addition  to  various  difallers  by  fea  and  land  from  the  enemy, 
two  very  ferious  internal  calamities  dillrelled  tlie  Spanifli 
court.  A plan  formed  for  aboliffiing  the  privileges  of 
particular  provinces,  was  tried  in  Catalonia  with  fuch  ill 
fuccefs,  that  in  a furious  revolt  the  viceroy  was  killed,  and 
the  whole  province  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  In  the 
fame  year,  1640,  Portugal  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and 
placed  the  duke  of  Braganza  upon  the  throne,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  his  anceftors.  This  and  other  misfortunes 
induced  the  king  to  difmifs  his  minifter,  and  Olivares  was 
difgraced.  Affairs  were  little  improved  under  the  new 
adminiftration.  Maffaniello’s  revolt  at  Naples,  in  1646, 
augmented  the  confufion  ; but  on  the  other  hand  a pro- 
vifional  treaty  of  peace  figned  with  the  Dutch,  freed  Spain 
from  one  of  the  moll  troublefome  wmrs  it  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. The  peace  was  finally  ratified  in  1648.  Bar- 
celona, with  the  greateft  part  of  Catalonia,  were  recovered 
in  1652  ; but  the  jundtion  of  Cromwell  with  France,  the 
fucceffes  of  Blake  againft  the  Spaniards  at  fea,  and  their 
defeats  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal, rendered  the  Spaniih  court  fincerely  defirous  of  a 
general  peace,  and  in  1659  the  famous  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  concluded.  The  kings  of  Spain  and  France 
had  an  interview  in  the  ifle  of  Pheafants,  on  the  confines  or 
the  two  kingdoms,  where  they  figned  the  peace,  and  Lewis 
received  for  his  bride  the  infanta,  Philip’s  daughter.  The 
war  for  the  recovery  of  Portugal  ftill  continued  ; but  by  a 
total  defeat  of  the  Spanifli  general  in  the  plain  of  Montes 
Claros  in  1665,  the  caufe  of  Spain  was  rendered  hopelefs. 
Philip  fainted  away  on  receiving  the  news,  and  in  the  Sep- 
tember of  the  fame  year  he  died,  after  a reign  of  44  years. 
The  prince  did  not  want  for  talents,  and  would  probably 
have  done  honour  to  his  high  llation,  had  he  fallen  into  good 
hands  while  he  was  young  ; but  an  early  introdudlion  to 
licentious  pleafures,  and  fubjedlion  to  an  ambitious  favourite, 
who  diverted  him  from  all  attention  to  bulinefs,  rendered 
his  reign  inglorious  to  himfelf,  and  difallrous  to  his  kinerdom. 
Univer.  Hill. 

Philip  V.,  king  of  Spain,  born  in  1683,  was  fecond 
fon  of  Lewis,  dauphin  of  France,  and  bore  the  title  of  duke 
of  Anjou.  He  lucceeded  Charles  II.,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Spain  at  Fontainebleau,  and  at  Madrid  in  Novem- 
ber  1700.  Fie  andved  in  his  new  kingdom  in  the  be- 
ginning 
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ginning  of  the  following  year,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  At  firft  every  thing  feemed  to 
promife  a quiet  acceffion  and  profperous  reign,  but  a ftorm 
was  fecretly  rifing,  which  foon  dillipated  thefe  flattering  ap- 
pearances. Several  of  the  European  powers,  jealous  of  the 
influence  which  France  would  acquire  over  the  Spaniflt 
counfels  under  a French  prince,  made  a league  to  place  the 
archduke  Charles  on  that  throne.  Into  this  grand  alliance 
entered  England,  Holland,  and  almoft  all  the  German 
princes,  with  the  emperor,  and  it  was  afterwards  joined  by 
Portugal  and  Savoy.  Philip  gave  an  opportunity  for  form- 
ing a party  againft  him  in  Spain,  by  a journey  into  Italy 
to  appeafe  a revolt  in  Naples,  and  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  He  was  prefent  with  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara,  where  he  gave  proofs  of 
great  perfonal  courage.  Returning  into  Spain,  he  found 
that  difaffeftion  to  his  caufe  had  made  alarming  progrefs  ; 
and  the  arthduke  Charles  was  publicly  declared  king  of 
Spain,  at  Vienna,  in  1703.  An  Englilh  fleet  conveyed  him 
the  next  year  to  Portugal,  and  he  now  found  that  he  had 
an  arduous  conteft  to  fuftain  for  his  crown.  The  war  of 
which  Spain  then  became  the  feat,  was  attended  with  various 
viciflTitudes  of  fortune.  Gibraltar  was  taken  by  a coup-de- 
main  by  the  Englilh,  and  a formal  fiege  for  its  recovery 
proved  fruitlefs,  as  all  have  done  fince.  In  1705  Barcelona 
was  taken  by  the  allies,  and  was  thenceforth  the  feat  of 
king  Charles’s  government.  The  allied  army  penetrated  to 
Madrid,  of  which  it  took  pofleflion.  Philip,  however,  very 
foon  recovered  the  capital,  which  was  much  more  attached 
to  him  than  to  his  competitor.  The  war  was  continued 
with  various  fuccefs  till  1710,  when  the  duke  of  Vendome 
arrived  from  France  to  take  the  command,  and  his  ability 
foon  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  This  general,  accompanied 
by  Philip,  made  prifoners  of  general  Stanhope  and  all  his 
army,  and  defeated  count  Staremberg.  From  this  time 
Philip  maintained  a decided  fuperiority,  and  when,  in  1712, 
the  congrefs  for  a general  peace  was  opened  at  Utrecht, 
Charles  withdrew  from  Catalonia,  and  the  crown  of  Spain 
was  no  longer  contended  for.  Philip,  on  his  part,  figned 
an  aft  of  renunciation  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs  to  all 
right  of  inheritance  to  the  crown  of  France  ; and  the  ftates 
of  the  kingdom  fettled  the  fucceflion  to  the  Spanifli  throne 
upon  the  male  defcendants  of  Philip,  in  preference  to  the 
females,  though  nearer  in  blood.  Peace  w'as  concluded 
in  1713;  but  Barcelona  held  out  till  taken  by  marfhal 
Berwick  in  1714.  Philip  had  gone  through  this  contefl 
for  a crown  with  a confiderable  ihare  of  reputation,  though 
it  w'as  evident,  that  he  was  rather  formed  to  be  governed 
than  to  govern.  In  military  tranfaftions  he  committed  the 
whole  direftion  to  the  general  officers,  contented  with 
giving  the  fupport  of  his  prefence.  The  affairs  of  Spain 
were  foon  put  into  the  hands  of  the  minifter  Alberoni,  the 
confident  of  Philip’s  fecond  queen,  Elizabeth  Farnefe,  prin- 
cefs  of  Mantua.  The  politics  of  that  enterprifing  projeftor 
involved  Spain  in  new  troubles.  He  took  pofleflion  of 
Sardinia  in  1717,  and  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  would  have 
conquered  the  whole  illand,  had  not  the  neighbouring  powers 
taken  the  alarm.  A confederacy  was  formed  againft  him 
by  France,  England,  and  Holland : fir  George  Byng 
deftroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanifli  fleet,  and  Philip 
was  obliged,  in  1720,  to  part  with  his  minifter  Alberoni,  as 
the  condition  of  peace.  Soon  after  this  he  fell  into  a 
morbid  melancholy,  which,  without  affefting  his  intelleftual 
faculties,  had  fueh  an  effjeft  upon  his  temper  and  habits  of 
life,  as  denoted  a total  derangement.  Though  in  perfeft 
health,  he  would  keep  to  Iris  bed  for  months  together, 
tranfafting  bufinefs  at  hours  the  oppofite  to  thofe  which  he 
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had  ufually  kept.  He  fometimes  imagined  that  he  was 
dead,  and  afked  why  they  did  not  bury  him.  Nothing  was 
found  effeftual  in  foothing  his  mind,  and  rendering  him  at 
all  manageable,  but  mufic,  and  the  celebrated  finger  Fari- 
nelli,  w'ho  was  retained  about  his  perfon,  became  a moft 
important  charafter  at  court.  At  length,  in  1724,  he 
abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  eldeft  fon  Lewis. 
The  young  king  dying  in  a few  months  of  the  fmall-pox, 
Philip  was  peruiaded  to  refume  the  fceptre.  His  melan- 
choly in  a great  meafure  difappeared,  and  he  applied  himfelf 
diligently  to  affairs  of  the  ftate,  efpecially  to  improving  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  encouraging  manufaftures, 
arts,  and  fciences.  In  the  war  of  1733,  he  joined  France 
againft  the  empei-or  and  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  conquered 
Sicily  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  were  ceded  to 
him  at  the  peace  of  1736.  In  1739  a maritime  war  broke 
out  with  England,  on  occafion  of  the  right  of  fearch  claimed 
by  Spain  in  the  American  feas.  Philip  did  not  live  to  fee 
the  end  of  this,  dying  in  1746,  at  the  age  of  63,  after  a 
reign  of  45  years.  His  charafter  has  been  thus  drawn  • 
“ If  he  was  placed  in  a fituation  out  of  the  reach  of  danger, 
he  quietly  remained  there  ; if  circumftances  brought  him  in 
the  midft  of  the  wanneft  fire,  he  prcferved  the  fame  phlegm, 
and  amufed  himfelf  with  the  fears  of  thofe  about  him.  He 
was  eafy  with  his  fervants,  familiar  and  good-humoured  to 
thofe  about  him  ; but  his  qualities  were  rather  paflive  than 
aftive,  and  his  attachments  were  more  the  refult  of  habit 
than  fenfibility.  He  was  devout  ; but  his  devotion  con- 
fifted  in  minute  punftilios  ; he  was  confcientious,  and  nar- 
rowly fcrupulous.  Timid,  referved,  and  taciturn  in  public, 
he  obferved  charafters  and  aftions  with  judgment  and  ac- 
curacy, but  fuffered  things  to  take  their  courfe,”  Univer. 

Hift. 

Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  furnamed  the  Good,  was 
born  at  Dijon  in  1396.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1419,  Philip,  w'ho  fucceeded  him  to  the  dukedom,  joined 
the  party  of  the  Englifh  under  Henry  V.,  and  aflifted  in 
carrying  defolation  through  France,  during  the  clofe  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  In  1435  he  was  reconciled  to  the  king  of 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  and  became  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  and  wealthy  forereigns  of  his  time,  having  united 
to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  alrnoft  the  whole  of  the  feven- 
teen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  When  the  dauphin 
Lewis,  afterw'ards  Lewis  XL,  quarrelled  with  his  father, 
and  withdrew  to  the  dominions  of  Burgundy,  Philip  gave 
him  an  hofpitable  reception,  but  refufed  to  aflift  him  in 
making  war  upon  his  father.  The  duke’s  fon,  the  count 
de  Charolois,  afterwards  Charles  the  Bold,  was  of  a fiery 
difpofition,  and  not  likely  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the 
difpofition  of  their  gueft.  On  the  acceflion  of  Lewis,  the 
duke  and  his  fon  were  prefent  at  his  coronation,  and  every- 
thing feemed,  at  firft,  to  denote  peace  and  amity,  but  fome 
perfidious  conduft  of  Lewis  caufed  the  count  de  Charo- 
lois openly  to  join  in  the  “ league  for  the  public  good,” 
againft  him,  in  which  he  was  countenanced  by  his  father, 
who  refigned  to  him  the  adminiftration  of  his  ftate.  He 
died  at  Bruges  in  1467,  leaving  behind  him  the  charafter  of 
a wife  and  generous  prince,  who  had  promoted  the  pro- 
fperity  of  his  fubjefts.  He  inftituted  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Univer.  Hift. 

Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  the  fon  of 
Philip,  brother  of  Lev/is  XIV.,  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of 
Bavaria,  was  b*rn  in  1674.  From  a child  he  manifelted 
great  quicknefs  of  parts,  with  a boundlefs  curiofity,  and  a 
capacity  for  almoft  every  kind  of  acquirement.  His  pre- 
ceptor, St.  Laurent,  a man  of  real  principle  and  great 

merit, 
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merit,  unfortunately  died  before  his  education  was  finifhed, 
and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  abbe  Dubois,  who  entirely 
fubverted  his  moral  habits,  and  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  open 
profligacy  ; yet  he  was  naturally  humane,  frank,  brave,  and 
affable.  He  had  a great  fhare  of  penetration  and  fagacity, 
and  would  probably  have  made  a fhinin^  figure  in  any  kind 
of  bufinefs,  had  not  indolence  and  the  love  of  pleafure  de- 
ftroyed  in  him  all  conftancy  of  purfuit,  and  firmnefs  of  cha- 
rafter.  His  chief  application  was  bellowed  on  the  arts,  and 
he  was  a pradtiler,  as  well  as  an  amateur,  of  painting, 
mufic,  chemiflry,  and  mechanics.  He  made  his  firll  cam- 
paign, as  a military  man,  in  1691,  under  marfhal  Luxem- 
burg ; and  in  the  following  year  commanded  the  referve  at 
Steinkirk,  where  he  received  a wound.  In  the  fame  year  he 
married  a natural  daughter  of  the  king  by  madame  de  Mon- 
tefpan,  a degradation  to  which  he  w^as  perfuaded  by  Dubois. 
After  paffing  fome  years  during  peace  in  a round  of  plea- 
fures,  and  varied  lludies,  he  was  fent,  in  i6o6,  to  command 
in  Piedmont  the  army  that  was  befieging  Turin.  When 
prince  Eugene  approached,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  the 
iiege,  it  w'as  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  march 
out  of  the  trenches  to  meet  him  ; but  the  commander-in-chief 
was  of  a different  opinion.  In  the  rout  that  enfued,  the 
duke  received  two  wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  recrols  the 
Alps  in  great  diforder.  In  the  following  year  he  went  into 
Spain,  and  arriving  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza, profited  by  that  viAory  in  the  reduftion  of  Valencia 
and  Arragon,  and  took  Lerida  in  Catalonia.  A profpedl 
of  the  refignation  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  induced  the  duke  to  engage  in  fome  in- 
trigues, for  fecuring  the  crowm  of  that  country  for  himfelf. 
They  were  difcovered,  and  his  intentions  defeated.  Lewis, 
by  his  will,  had  nearly  deprived  him  of  all  authority,  though 
the  pow'er  of  the  regency  naturally  fell  to  him ; but  foon 
after  the  monarch’s  death,  the  will  was  fet  afide  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  the  regent  w'as  eftablifhed  in  his  full 
rights.  He  began  his  adminiltration  well,  and  fhew'ed  that 
his  ideas  of  government  were  jult  and  liberal ; but  an  in- 
dolence, almoil  become  natural  to  him,  led  him  to  devolve 
all  the  cares  of  his  office  to  Dubois,  the  mod  unprincipled 
of  men,  and  a total  change  from  tlie  manners  and  politics  of 
the  old  court  immediately  took  place.  To  bigotry  and  de- 
votion fucceeded  open  impiety  : to  form  and  decorum,  eafe 
and  licentioufnefs.  A political  connection  was  dlablifhed 
with  the  Englifh  cabinet  under  George  I.,  which  fuited  the 
perfonal  interefls  of  both  the  king  and  the  regent.  The 
former  was  confcious  that  he  was  far  from  being  firmly 
feated  on  his  throne  ; and  the  latter  had  reafon  to  apprehend 
that,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  minor  king,  a claim  w'ould 
be  advanced  by  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  notwithftanding  his 
folemn  renunciations.  Indeed  Philip’s  minifter,  Alberoni, 
excited  a confpiracy  in  France,  to  deprive  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans of  the  regency,  and  gain  it  for  his  matter.  This  led 
France  to  join  in  a confederacy  with  the  maritime  powers, 
to  defeat  the  projeCts  of  this  minitter,  and  remove  him  from 
his  ftation  ; which  they  effeCted.  The  regent  gave  all  con- 
fidence  to  Dubois,  whom  he  created  counlellor  of  ftate,  and 
then  minitter  and  fecretary  for  foreign  affairs ; after  which, 
to  the  fcandal  of  all  order  and  forms  of  religion,  he  raifed 
this  libertine  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Cambray,  and 
obliged  the  pope  to  create  him  cardinal.  The  derangement 
of  the  finances  induced  the  regent  and  his  minifter  eagerly  to 
adopt  the  dehifive  projeAs  of  the  famous  Law,  (fee  the 
article,)  which  occafioned  an  unheard-of  ruin  to  vaft  multi- 
tudes, and  many  unjutt  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  which 
rendered  the  government  odious.  Dubois  died  in  1723, 
and  from  that  time  the  regent  took  the  cares  of  prime  minif- 
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ter  into  his  own  hands  ; but  his  indolent  habits  rendered  him 
unfit  for  bufinefs,  and  he  foon  abandoned  it  to  his  fecretaries 
of  ftate.  Exhaufted  by  the  vicillitudes  of  public  cares  and 
private  debaucheries,  he  died  in  December  1729,  being  in 
the  50th  year  of  his  age.  The  agreeable  qualities  of  the 
duke  have  caufed  his  memory  to  be  treated  with  an  indul- 
gence  to  which  he  was  not  entitled.  Vice,  when  allied  with 
wit  and  good  humour,  is  too  eafily  pardoned.  In  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  there  was  little  refpedlable, 
to  balance  much  that  was  contemptible,  and  even  deteftable. 
Duclos  fays  of  him,  “ Good  and  bad  treatment,  fervices 
and  offences,  moved  him  flightly  ; he  gave,  but  did  not  re- 
compenfe  ; he  readily  pardoned,  feldoin  efteemed,  and  ftill 
leldomer  hated.”  He  was,  in  truth,  long  before  he  died, 
funk  in  the  groffeft  debauchery,  which  proceeded  to  lengths 
that  fhocked  even  the  licentious.  He  was  fufpefted  ot  re- 
garding his  daughter,  the  duchefs  of  Berry,  with  more  than 
paternal  fondnels  ; at  leaft,  it  is  certain  that  he  initiated  her 
in  the  loofeft  principles : and  as  a public  man,  he  may  be 
faid  to  have  laftingly  injured  the  morals  of  the  nation,  and 
deftroycd  its  credit. 

Philip  IJlands,  in  Geography,  two  iflands  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  difcovered  by  captain  Hunter  in  the  year 
1791,  on  his  return  from  New  South  Wales  to  England. 
He  defcribes  them  as  joined  together,  or  nearly  fo,  by  a 
long  fandy  fpit,  above  water,  which  reaches  for  about  twm- 
thirds  of  the  diftance  from  the  eaftmoft  or  largeft  ifiand  to 
the  weftmoft,  which  is  fmall.  A fand  bank  above  water 
encompaffes  the  largeft,  and  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
higher  land  about  half  a mile  into  the  fea.  A few  natives 
were  feen  on  the  Ihore  as  the  Ihip  paffed  by  it.  Thefe 
iflands  are  dangerous  to  navigators  in  the  night,  on  account 
of  the  fandy  Tpits  w'hich  projeft  from  them  : they  wer<^ 
covered  wfith  flirubs,  and  had  but  few  tall  trees  among  them, 
and  the  land  is  low.  The  largeft  is  in  S.  lat.  8^  6'.  E.  long, 
140'’  3'.  They  were  computed  to  belong  to  the  New  Caro- 
lines, but  they  feemed  to  be  wholly  detached,  and  are  about 
five  miles  afunder.  Captain  Hunter  called  them  Philip 
iflands  in  honour  of  Arthur  Philip,  governor  of  New  South 
Wales. 

PHILIPPEAU,  an  ifland,  24  miles  in  circumference, 
fituated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  lake  Superior.  N.  lat.  48® 
12'.  W.  long.  88^58  . — Alfo,  a bay  of  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  near  the  ftraits  of  Belleifle.  N.  lat.  51°  20  . 
W.  long.  55^  40'. 

PHILIPPEVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  tlie  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Rocroy  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Givet.  It  was  and- 
ently  called  “ Corbigny,”  until  Mary  of  Auttria  fortified 
it  in  1577,  when  it  received  its  prcfent  name,  in  honour  of 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  The  place  contains  1202,  and 
the  canton  4880  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  155  kiliometres, 
in  13  communes. 

PHILIPPI,  Henry,  in  Biography,  a learned  Jefuit,  a 
native  of  Luxemburg,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  ot  St.  Hu- 
bert’s, in  the  Ardennes,  in  the  year  1575.  Fie  commenced 
his  noviciate  in  the  order  of  Jefus  at  the  age  of  21,  and 
quickly  furpafl'ed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  feveral  depart- 
ments  of  academical  learning  ; but  he  was  particularly  verfed 
in  fcriptural  hiftory  and  chronology.  Having  been  .admitted 
to  the  degree  of  dodor  of  divinity,  he  taught  pliilofophy, 
fcholaftic  divinity,  and  biblical  literature,  in  the  univertities 
of  Gratz,  Vienna,  and  Prague.  After  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  and  confefl’or  to  Ferdinand  III.,  king  ot 
Flungary  and  Bohemia;  in  whole  fervice  he  died,  at  RatiL 
bon,  in  1636,  about  the  age  of  6i,  while  attending  his  royal 
pupil  at  the  diet  which  eledfed  him  king  of  the  Romans. 
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He  was  author  of  a great  number  of  works,  among  which 
are  the  following : “ Chronologica  Synopfis  facrorum 

Temporum,”  1624;  “ Manuale  Chronologicum  veteris 
Teftamenti,”  1635  ; “ Chronologioe  veteris  Teftamenti  ac- 
curatum  Examen,”  1637,  &c. 

Philippi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a tov/n  of  Macedo- 
nia, at  a fmall  diftance  towards  the  E.  from  mount  Pangoeus, 
near  the  fea.  Its  firft  name  was  Credinas,  and  fince  Datus. 
It  occupied  the  fummit  of  a fmall  eminence.  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander,  having  taken  pofi'efQon  of  it,  fortified 
it  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  The  Romans  eftabliilied  in  it 
a colony.  It  was  fituated  on  the  great  route  from  Thefla- 
lonica.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles.  St. 
Paul  preached  here  and  wrought  miracles  ; and  addrelled  an 
epiftle  to  its  inhabitants.  Some  have  thought  that  it  was  on 
a plain  near  this  town  that  Brutus  and  Caflius  were  de- 
feated. 

Philippi,  or  Thejfalia  Philippi,  the  town  of  Thebes,  in 
Theflaly.  This  name  might  poUibly  have  been  given  to  a 
town  bearing  a dilfen.'  t appellation.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  battle  between  Brutus  and  Callius  on  the  one  fide, 
and  Auguftus  and  Mark  Antony  on  the  other,  was  fought 
here. 

Philippi  Infula,  an  illantl  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  Strabo. 

Philippi,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Emboli. 

PHILIPPIANS,  Epiflle  to  the.  See  Epistle. 

PHILIPPICS,  PhilippiCjE,  f AtT7r»>i0(  Aoyoi,  ill  Litera- 
ture, a name  given  to  the  orations  of  Demofthenes  againit 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon  ; the  defign  of  which  was  to  roufe  the 
Athenians  to  guard  againft  Philip,  whofe  growing  power  and 
crafty  policy  had  endangered  and  foon  after  overwhelmed  the 
Bberties  of  Greece. 

The  Philippics  are  efteemed  the  mafter-pieces  of  that  great 
orator  : Longinus  quotes  abundance  of  inftances  of  the 
fublime  from  them  ; and  points  out  a thoufand  latent  beauties 
therein.  In  effeft,  that  pathetic  in  which  Demofthenes  ex- 
celled, the  frequent  interrogations  and  apoftrophes  with 
which  he  attacked  the  indolence  of  the  Athenians,  where 
could  they  be  better  employed  ? How  much  delicacy  foever 
there  be  in  the  oration  againft  Leptines,  the  Philippics  have 
yet  the  advantage  over  it,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the 
fubjeft,  which  gives  Demofthenes  fo  fair  a field  to  difplay 
his  chief  talent,  we  mean  with  Longinus,  that  of  moving 
and  aftonifhing.  See  feveral  appropriate  extrafts,  in  Blair’s 
Leftures,  vol.  ii. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnafleus  ranks  the  oration  on  the  Halo- 
nefe  among  the  Philippics,  and  places  it  the  eighth  in  order  ; 
but  though  the  authority  of  that  great  critic  be  of  no  fmall 
weight,  yet  that  force  and  majefty  by  which  Cicero  charac- 
terifes  the  Philippics  of  Demofthenes,  feem  to  exclude  the 
oration  on  the  Halonefe  out  of  the  number  ; and  authorife 
the  almoft  univerfal  opinion  of  the  learned,  v/ho  rejedl  it  as 
fpurious. 

Libanius,  Photius,  and  others,  but  above  all  the  languid- 
nefs  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  lownefs  of  the  expreflions,  which 
reign  throughout  the  whole,  father  it  on  Hegefippus. 

Philippic  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fourteen  orations  of  Ci- 
cero againft  Mark  Antony.  It  was  Cicero  himielf’that 
gave  them  this  title  in  his  epiftle  to  Brutus  ; and  pofterity 
have  found  it  fo  juft,  that  it  has  been  perpetuated  to  our 
times. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  calls  the  fecond  the  divine  Philippic,  and 
witneffes  it  to  be  of  great  fame,  confpicuee  divma  Philippica 
fanue.  That  orator’s  intitling  his  laft  and  moft  valued  ora- 
tions after  the  Philippics  of  Demofthenes,  Ihews  the  high 
opinion  he  had  of  them- 


Cicero’s  Philippics  coll  him  his  life  ; Marc  Antony  hav- 
ing been  fo  irritated  with  them,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the 
triumvirate,  he  procured  Cicero’s  murder,  cut  off  his  head, 
and  ftuck  it  up  in  the  very  place  whence  the  orator  delivered 
the  Philippics. 

PHILIPPINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Guatimala.  N.  lat.  12  50'.  W.  lonfr, 
91^  30'. 

PHILIPPINE,  a town  of  Flanders,  fituated  on  an  arm 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  ftrongly  fortified  ; 15  miles  E.  of 
Sluys. 

Philippine  Bay,  or  Bahia  de  Cot  is,  a bay  on  the  S.  of 
Cuba.'  N.  lat.  22  . W.  long.  83'  30’. 

Philippines,  or  Philippine  ijlands,  a large  group  of  illands 
in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  difcovered  by  Magellan  or  Magal- 
haens  in  1521,  and  called  by  him  the  Archipelago  of  St. 
Lazarus,  on  one  of  which  he  loft  his  life,  after  liaving  taken 
pofteftion  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  'They 
were  afterwards  called  the  Philippines  in  honour  of  that  in- 
famous tyrant  Philip  of  Spain.  The  popular  name  of 
Manillas  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  preferable,  as 
native  and  ancient.  Philip  II.  foon  after  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  founded  a fcheme  for  planting  a colony  in  thefe  ifiands, 
which  had  been  neglefted  fince  the  time  of  their  difcovery  ; 
and  he  accomplifhed  it  1564,  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted 
out  for  New  Spain.  Manilla,  in  the  ifland  of  Luzon  or 
Luzonia,  w-as  the  ftation  chofen  for  the  capital  of  this  new 
eftablifhment.  The  chief  ifiands  of  this  group  are  Luzon, 
the  capital  of  which  is  Manilla,  Mindanao,  Palawan,  Min- 
doro, Paul,  Buglas  or  ifie  of  Negroes,  Zebu,  Leyt  or 
Leita,  and  Samar  or  Samal.  On  the  coaft  of  Zebu  is  the 
fmall  ifie  of  Madlan,  where  the  celebrated  navigator  Ma- 
gellan was  fiain.  See  an  account  of  thefe  ifiands  under  their 
refpedlive  names.  The  other  little  ifiands  might  be  counted  by 
hundreds.  This  great  and  extenfive  group  prefents,  in  ge- 
neral, many  volcanic  appearances,  and  moft  of  the  ifles 
abound  with  lava  and  volcanic  glafs,  fulphur,  and  hot 
fprings  ; or,  at  leaft,  thus  they  are  defcribed  by  the 
French  writers.  They  prefent  wild  boars,  deer,  and  ufe- 
ful  animals  of  various  kinds  ; and  among  vegetables  the 
bread-fruit  muft  not  be  forgotten,  which  fruit  appears  on 
the  ealtern  coafts  of  Sumatra,  and  thence  extends  its  bene- 
fits through  innumerable  ifiands  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
ocean. 

PiiiLiPPiNE.Si  New.  See  Pelew  Ijlands. 

Philippines,  Company  of  the,  a commercial  eftablifhment 
in  Spain,  which  fucceeded  the  Caraccas  company,  and  ab- 
forbed  their  capital.  Tliis  company  took  its  rife  in  the  year 
1785,  with  a capital  of  i, 200,000/.  and  with  valuable  privi- 
leges  granted  to  it  for  25  years.  Previoufly  to  this  eftablifh- 
ment, two  fhips  failed  annually,  one  from  Acapulco,  a fea- 
port  of  Mexico,  and  crofting  the  Pacific  ocean,  carried  the 
treafures  of  America  to  the  Philippines  ; the  other,  return- 
ing  by  the  fame  courfe  from  Manilla,  the  capital  of  Luconia, 
came  to  Acapulco,  where  it  was  met  by  veft’els  from  Lima, 
loaded  with  cacao,  quickfilver,  and  hard  dollars  ; in  barter 
for  which  the  merchants  fent  back  china  ware,  fpices,  per- 
fumes, filk,  calicoes,  muflins,  and  printed  linens,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  eaft. 

When  the  Philippine  company  began  its  operations,  this 
traffic  ceafed  ; and  now,  under  the  fpecious  idea  of  faving 
time,  with  freight  and  infurance,  required  in  conveying  the 
gold  and  filver,  but  chiefly  filver,  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  by 
Europe  to  the  eaft,  thefe  precious  metals  are  fent  direftly 
weftward  to  the  place  of  their  final  deftination,  whilft  the 
moft  bulky  and  perifliable  produce  of  the  eaft,.  to  the  fame 
amount  in  value,  is  diverted  from  its  former  courfe,  and 
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made  to  deferibe,  in  the  oppofite  dirctlion,  that  legiuent  ot 
the  circle,  which  had  anciently  been  traced  by  the  i'llver  and 
the  gold. 

The  Philippine  iflands,  almoft  innumerable,  and  call  up 
by  volcanoes,  are  healthy,  fertile,  and,  beiide  all  the  grains 
of  Europe,  produce  gold,  copper,  iron,  (liip-timber,  hemp, 
alum,  faltpetre,  cattle,  hides,  fago,  rice,  raifins,  cacao, 
fugar,  tobacco,  wax,  fifh,  and  couries,  which  are  the 
money  of  Hindoollan.  Thefe,  with  the  filver,  indigo,  and 
cochineal  of  America,  the  company  barters  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Afia  for  muflins,  cottons,  filks,  fpices,  tea,  quick- 
filver,  and  china  ware,  wliich,  with  the  iuperabundant  pro- 
duce of  the  illands,  are  now  brought  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Europe,  and  are  admitted  under  eafy  duties  into 
Spain  with  a drawback  of  one-third  on  their  exportation. 

But  the  hopes  which  this  beneheial  trading  eltablilhment 
excited  foon  vanilhed,  and  like  other  monopolies,  the  ad- 
vantages refulting  from  it  became  of  no  long  duration. 

PHIIjIPPISTS,  in  Ecdefiajllcal  Htjlory,  a fe£f  or 
party  among  the  Lutherans  ; the  followers  of  Philip  Me- 
lanfthon. 

That  reformer  having  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  Ubiquifts, 
who  arofe  in  his  time  ; and  the  difpute  growing  ftill  hotter 
after  his  death,  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  who  efpoufed 
Melandfhon’s  opinion,  were  called,  by  the  Flacians,  who 
attacked  it,  Philippifts. 

PHILIPPOPEL,  in  Geography.  See  Eilippopoli. 

PHILIPPOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the 
interior  of  Thrace,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  fays  that  it 
recognized  Philip,  the  fon  of  Amyntas,  for  its  founder  or 
its  reftorer.  It  was  fituated  on  the  Hebrus. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Arabia,  mentioned  in  the  adfs  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon. 

PHILIPPOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania  ; 40 
miles  W.  of  Grodno. 

PHILIPS,  Amurose,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh  poet, 
was  born  of  a Leicefterfbire  family  in  1671.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
a fellowlhip,  and  took  deacon’s  orders.  He  attached  him- 
felf  to  the  Whig  party,  and  obtained  an  introduftion  to 
Addifon  and  Steele.  He  had  already  made  himfelf  known 
by  his  poetical  compofitions,  and  in  1 703  he  dates  a copy 
of  verfes  from  Utrecht ; but  his  fituation  or  objedf  at  that 
place  is  not  known.  In  1709  he  was  at  Copenhagen,  where 
he  was  probably  in  fome  public  capacity.  From  this  place 
he  wrote  his  much  admired  lines  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet.  On 
his  return,  he  found  his  friends  out  of  power,  and  he  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  tranflating  Perfian  tales  for  Tonfon  the 
bookfeller.  In  1713  he  appeared  as  a dramatic  writer,  in 
his  tragedy  of  “ The  diltrell  Mother,”  which  was  adled 
with  great  applaufe  at  Drury-lane,  and  which  is  ftill  in  re- 
putation as  a Itock  play,  Tiie  literary  diftindlion  tliat  he 
had  now  obtained  was  probably  the  caufe  of  an  exaggerated 
compliment  from  Tickell,  which  eventually  expofed  him  to 
ridicule  and  mortification.  That  writer,  in  a paper  of  the 
Guardian  upon  poetry,  made  the  paftoral  pipe  defeend  in 
fuccellion  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  Spencer,  and  Philips. 
Pope,  who  found  his  own  juvenile  paftorals  undervalued, 
font  to  the  fame  periodical  paper  a comparifon  between  his 
«wn  and  thofe  of  Philips,  in  which  he  ironically  gave  the 
preference  to  the  latter,  Addifon  detefted  the  purpofe, 
and  the  paftoral  reputation  of  Philips  was  ridned.  From 
this  moment  open  hoftilities  were  declared  between  the  two 
poets,  envenomed  by  the  double  power  of  party  and  rivalry. 
At  the  acceflion  of  George  L,  Philips  was  made  one  of  the 
magiftrates  for  the  city  of  Weftminfter  ; and  he  applied  to 


Addiion,  then  fccrelary  of  ftate,  for  another  place,  whs 
told  him,  that  he  was  confidered  as  already  provided  for  by 
his  office  as  Juftice  ; to  which  he  indignantly  replied,  that 
“ though  poetry  was  a trade  he  could  not  live  by,  he  fcorned 
to  owe  his  fubfiftence  to  another  that  he  ought  not  to  live 
by.”  In  1718  he  was  editor  of  a periodical  paper,  called 
“ The  Freethinker,”  in  which  he  had  feveral  refpedfable 
coadjutors.  It  was  printed  colledfively  in  three  volumes, 
but  has  long  fince  been  forgotten.  After  this  he  brought 
out  two  more  tragedies,  wz.  “ The  Briton,”  and 
“ Humphrey  Duke  of  Glocefter,”  which  were  well  re- 
ceived. In  1724  he  accompanied,  in  quality  of  fecretary, 
his  friend  Dr.  lloulter  to  Ireland,  created  archbifliop  of 
Armagh.  Here  he  enjoyed  other  emoluments,  which  en- 
abled him  to  reprcfent  in  parliament  the  county  of  Armagh. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1748,  he  found  himfelf  the  fur- 
vivor  of  moll  of  his  early  friends  and  enemies.  He  died  in 
the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  78.  His  poems  were  pub- 
liftied  colledlively  in  one  volume,  1748  ; and  they  now  make 
a part  of  the  body  of  Engliffi  poetry.  “ The  paftorals  have 
more  natural  defeription  than  Pope’s  melodious  imitations ; 
but  they  are  not  excellent  in  this  refpedt  ; and  the  air  of 
fimple  rufticity  thrown  over  them,  while  it  gives  no  refem- 
blance  to  real  life,  difgufts  by  meannefs  and  puerility.  That 
the  author,  when  he  aimed  at  the  elegance  of  cultivated 
verfe,  could  attain  it,  is  proved  by  his  two  tranflations  from 
Sappho,  and  his  letter  from  Copenhagen,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly his  beft  performances : the  latter  is  fcarcely  fur- 
pafled  as  a deferiptive  piece.”  Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the 
Poets. 

Philips,  John,  an  Engliffi  poet,  born  in  1676  at  Bramp- 
ton, in  Oxfordffiire,  was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips, 
archdeacon  of  Salop.  He  received  his  claffical  education  at 
Winchefter  fchool,  where  he  gained  great  reputation  by  his 
Greek  and  Latin  exercifes.  In  1694  he  removed  to  Chrift- 
church  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  fully  maintained  the 
claffical  diftindfion  he  had  acquired,  and  obtained  the  efteern 
of  feveral  literary  charafters.  In  1703  he  became  known 
to  the  public  by  his  poem  of  “ The  fplendid  Shilling 
and  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  this  effufion  was 
the  caufe  of  his  being  feledfed  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  the 
heads  of  the  Tory  party,  to  celebrate  the  vidtory  of  Blen- 
heim, in  competition  with  Addifon,  the  poet  of  the  Whigs. 
His  poem  on  this  occafion  did  not  add  to  his  fame.  His 
didadfic  poem  on  Cyder,  in  1706,  is  his  principal  piece, 
and  to  this  his  name  is  chiefly  aflbeiated.  It  at  once  be- 
came popular,  and  raifed  him  to  eminence  among  the  poets 
of  his  time.  He  had  meditated  a poem  on  the  “ Laft  Day,” 
which  he 'did  not  live  to  finifti.  He  died  in  February  1708, 
in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  blamelefs  and  benevolent  cha- 
radter.  A tablet  was  eredfed  to  his  memory  in  the  Here- 
ford cathedral,  where  he  was  buried  ; and  a monument  was 
placed  in  Weftminfter  abbey  by  lord  chancellor  Hai'court, 
with  a long  and  claffical  epitaph,  compofed  by  biffiop  At- 
terbury.  The  “ Splendid  Shilling”  and  the  “ Cyder”  of 
this  poet  are  read  with  pleafure.  “ In  both,  the  Miltonic 
verfe  and  didfion  are  imitated ; the  for  comic  effeft, 
by  contrafting  the  folemnity  of  the  ftyle  with  the  levity  of 
the  fubjedf  ; the  fecond,  for  the  purpofe  of  elevating  a topic 
taken  from  common  life.  Dignity  and  variety  ai-e  likewiie 
attempted  to  be  given  to  the  didadfic  poem,  by  a clofe  imi- 
tation of  the  plan  and  manner  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  parti- 
cularly in  frequent  digreffions,  from  which  the  writer  uiually 
returns  with  much  ikil!  to  his  proper  fubjedf.  On  the 
whole,  the  piece  is  rather  to  be  admired  for  its  art  and 
learning  than  its  poetrv  t it  has  little  cither  of  grandeur  or 
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beauty,  and  Milton  is  copied  rather  in  his  faults  than  his 
excellencies.” 

PHILIPSBURG,  in  Geography  a town  of  America, 
m New  Jerfey,  and  county  of  Suffex,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  oppofite  to  Eafton  in  Pennfylvania  ; 41  miles 
N.W.  of  Trenton. 

Philipsbubg,  or  PhUlpJlo'wn,  a townfhip  of  Dutchefs 
county.  New  York,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Hudfon  river,  19 
miles  above  New  York,  containing  2754  inhabitants.  This 
townfiiip  has  within  it  a filver  mine,  which  yields  virgin 
ifilver. 

Philipsbubg,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  the  duchy  of  Baden, 
in  the  bifhopric  of  Spire,  near  the  Rhine  ; formerly  called 
“ Udenheim.”  Here  Protefiants  and  Catholics  enjoy  a 
free  exercife  of  their  religion  ; five  miles  S.S.E.  of  Spire. 

PHILIPSTADT,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Warmeland,  furrouuded  by  lakes  and  mountains.  It  was 
built  by,  and  held  its  charter  of  privileges  from  Charles  IX., 
who  called  it  after  the  name  of  his  fon,  Charles  Philip.  In 
1775  it  was  confumed  by  fire,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  ; 30 
miles  N.E.  of  Carlftadt.  N.  lat.  59"^  40'.  E.  long.  13'’  27'. 

PHILIPSTOWN,  a poll-town  of  Ireland,  and  the 
(hire-town  of  the  ’King’s  county,  in  the  province  of  Lein- 
ller.  It  is  a very  fmall  place,  and  has  loll  its  former  privi- 
lecre  of  being  reprefented  in  parliament,  in  confequence  of 
the  Union.  It  obtained  its  name  from  king  Philip,  huf- 
band  of  Mary,  queen  of  England,  who  made  this  part  of 
the  county  Ihire-ground  in  1557.  It  is  38^  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin. 

PHILISTINES,  in  Ancient  Geography  and  Htjlory,  the 
name  of  a people  of  Palelline,  who  were  dcfcendants  partly 
of  the  Cafluhim  and  partly  of  the  Caphtorim,  who  fprang 
from  Mizraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  who  was  the  fon  of  Noah. 
Their  ancellors  came  originally  from  Egypt,  and  fettled  in 
Palelline,  to  which  they  gave  their  name.  Their  moft  an- 
cient form  of  government  was  monarchical,  and  their  firll 
kings  were  denominated  Abimelech ; for  fuch  were  the  kings 
who  were  concerned  in  the  tranfadlions  with  Abraham  and 
Ifaac,  which  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genefis.  But 
thefe  firll  kings  were  under  great  limitations.  The  kings  of 
the  fecond  race  were  dillinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of 
Achifh,  though  they  alfo  bore  the  name  of  Abimelech. 
During  their  bell  times,  they  refided  at  Gath : from  this 
place  the  royal  feat  was  removed  to  Afcalon  ; and  from 
that  city  to  Gaza.  The  Philillines  appear  to  have  had 
ftrong  notions  of  liberty.  They  did  not  pradlife  circumci- 
fion ; and  in  their  earliell  times,  they  held  adultery  in  the 
greatell  abomination.  They  were  a very  warlike  people  ; 
and  they  alfo  dillinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  indullry  ; 
but  their  charadler  was  very  different  at  different  periods. 
In  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  they  were  a righteous 
and  hofpitable  nation  ; but  a revolution  afterwards  took 
place  in  their  government,  religion  and  morals,  fo  that  they 
refembled  other  idolatrous  nations,  and  pradlifed  fimilar 
enormities.  They  became  in  procefs  of  time  exceedingly  am- 
bitious and  arrogant,  and  their  enmity  to  the  Ifraelites  was 
inveterate  and  irreconcileable.  For  their  deities  they  enter- 
tained the  moll  profound  veneration,  and  they  repofed  in 
them  an  unbounded  confidence.  They  were  much  addidled 
to  trade.  Their  language  differed  little  from  that  fpoken 
by  the  Hebrews,  fo  that  thefe  different  people  were  able  to 
converfe  together  without  much  difficulty ; and,  without 
doubt,  they  had  the  arts  and  fciences  in  common  with  their 
Migenious  and  learned  contemporaries,  and  perhaps  fome  of 
them  in  greater  perfedlion  ; for  the  invention  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  is  afcribed  to  thefe  people.  Their  religion  varied 
at  different  periods.  Under  their  firll  race  of  kings,  they  ufed 


the  fame  rites  with  the  Hebrews.  In  fucceeding  times  they 
became  fuperllitious  and  idolatrous  ; and  each  of  the  princi- 
pal or  five  cities  had  an  idol  of  its  own.  Mama,  or  Marnac, 
was  worlhipped  at  Gaza  ; Dagon  was  the  objedl  of  worfliip 
at  Azotus ; Bualzebub,  or  Beelzebub,  was  the  god  of 
Ekron  ; Derceto  was  the  goddefs  of  Afcalon  ; and  Afhta- 
roth,  or  Allarte,  was  worlhipped  at  Gath.  For  the  cele- 
bration of  their  religious  rites  and  fellivals  theyeredled  large 
and  fpacious  temples  ; and  they  prefented  their  gods  with 
the  chief  part  of  their  fpoil,  carrying  them  about  with  them 
when  they  went  to  war. 

This  extraordinary  nation  came  diredlly  out  of  Egypt, 
and  finding  the  Avims  or  Avites  (Deut.  ii.  23.)  feated  in  a 
pleafant  and  fruitful  land,  and  themfelves  llrong  enough  to 
expel  them,  they  made  the  attempt  and  fucceeded.  Befides 
the  intercourfe  of  their  kings  with  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  we  find  no  particular  m.en- 
tion  of  them  for  a long  feries  of  years.  Their  ancient  form 
of  government  was  diltolved,  the  Ifraelites  were  the  objedls 
of  their  averfion,  and  they  are  reprefented  under  dillindl  Ju- 
rlfdidlions,  and  at  llrife  with  the  children  of  Ifrael.  With 
.Tolhua  they  do  not  feem  to  have  had  any  war,  but  after 
his  death,  they  were  deprived  by  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and 
Judah  of  three  of  their  cities,  •ui%.  Gaza,  Afcalon,  and 
Ekron  ; of  which,  however,  they  afterwards  obtained  pof- 
feffion,  either  by  grant  or  by  conquell.  About  120  years 
after  the  redudtion  of  thefe  three  cities  (B.C.  1305),  the 
Philillines  held  the  Ifraelites  m fubjedlion,  till  they  were 
delivered  by  Shamgar,  and  they  alfo  fuffered  in  common 
with  the  Ifraelites  by  the  incurfions  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna, 
kings  of  Midian.  In  the  days  of  Jephthah,  they  united 
with  the  Ammonites  in  opprelling  the  Ifraelites.  They 
again  reduced  the  Ifraelites,  and  kept  them  in  fubjedlion 
for  forty  years  (B.C.  1137),  and  in  the  following  year 
they  took  Samfon  prifoner,  who  refcued  himfelf  and  killed 
1000  of  his  adverfaries.  But  their  hillory  is  recorded  in 
fcripture,  and  it  is  needlefs  for  us  to  purfue  it  in  a minute  de- 
tail of  the  various  events  which  it  comprehends.  Until  the 
reign  of  David  they  maintained  their  independence  ; but  he 
reduced  them  to  a ftate  of  fubjedlion,  and  made  them  tribu- 
taries to  his  throne.  It  may  be  alfo  concluded,  that  having  fo 
often,  and  to  fo  little  purpofe,  engaged  in  bloody  and  de- 
llrudlive  wars,  they  grew  wifer,  and  rather  applied  them- 
felves to  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  vigorous  oppofition  to  fuccelfive  kings  of  Ifrael, 
they  afterwards  courted  the  favour  of  Jeholhaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  by  a voluntary  payment  of  the  tribute,  which  had 
been  impofed  upon  them  by  their  conqueror  David ; and 
which,  it  feems,  they  had  negledled  to  pay  to  fome  of  Je- 
holhaphat’s  predeceffors.  In  the  year  888  B.C.  they  rebelled 
againll  Jehoram,  the  fon  of  Jeholhaphat,  invaded  his  king- 
dom, and  rifled  his  palace,  and  carried  their  rage  againll 
him  to  fuch  a height,  as  to  exterminate  all  his  family,  except 
Athaliah,  and  her  fon  Ahaziah,  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  efcape  their  fury.  At  this  time  they  carried  off  a great 
number  of  captives,  whom  they  fold  to  the  Edomites,  the 
word  enemies  of  the  Ifraelites,  next  to  themfelves,  and 
fome  to  the  Grecians,  thus  removing  them  to  fuch  a diflance, 
that  they  could  have  little  or  no  chance  of  vifiting  their  na- 
tive country  again.  This  fuccefs  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
owing,  in  a great  meafure,  to  the  affiilance  afforded  them  by 
the  Arabians,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  made  war  upon  the 
Ifraelites,  either  feparately,  or  in  conjundlion  with  the  Philif- 
tines.  Their  fuccefs,  however,  proved  unfortunate  to  them  in 
the  iffue  ; for  ( 807  B.C. ) they  were  invaded  by  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  who  difmantled  Gath,  Jabnah,  and  Aflidod,  and 
built  llrong  cities  among  them,  in  order  to  awe,  and  keep 
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them  in  fubjeftion.  In  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  perceiving  the 
weak  Hate  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  they  again  took  up 
arms,  and  warred  againft  Ahaz  fo  fuccefsfully,  as  to  repair 
the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftained  in  the  time  of  UzzirJi,  his 
grandfather ; for  they  reduced  the  cities  of  Bethfliemeffi, 
Ajalon,  Gedaroth,  Schochoh,  Timnah,  and  Gimzo,  with 
the  territories  belonging  to  them,  and  fettled  there  ; thus 
adding  a large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  their 
own  country.  This  happened  about  the  year  740  B.C. 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  18.)  But  they  did  not  long  I'etain  this 
acquifition  ; for  (713  B.C.)  Hezekiah,  the  ion  of  Ahaz, 
whom  they  had  conquered,  overran  their  whole  country 
( 2 Kings,  xviii.  8. ) ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Affyrians,  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  who 
fent  his  general  Tartan  to  reduce  them.  Their  city  Afhdod 
was  befieged  and  taken  by  him  (Ilaiah,  xxi.  i.)  ; and  thus 
they  were  reduced  to  the  lowell  ebb  of  misfort  une.  By 
their  fubjeftion  to  the  Aflyriaiis,  they  not  only  loft  their  li- 
berty, but  their  country  became  the  feat  of  a long  and  ob- 
ftinate  war.  For  Pfammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  being 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Affyrians,  and  appre- 
henfive  that  Egypt  might  iliare  the  fate  of  its  neighbour, 
undertook  to  drive  them  out  of  Palelline.  With  this 
view,  he  laid  fiege  to  Aflidod  or  Azotus  (674  B.C.), 
which  lafted  29  years  before  he  could  reduce  it.  From  this 
time  they  were  tributary  to  the  great  monarchies,  as  they 
fucceeded  each  other.  In  the  beginning  of  this  flavery,  they 
were  miferably  haraffed  by  the  Egyptians,  who,  defirous 
of  making  their  barrier  as  ftrong  as  poffible,  feized  on  a 
great  part  of  their  country,  and  particularly  on  the  city  of 
Gaza.  What  became  of  them  at  lall  may  be  bell  learned 
from  the  threats  of  the  prophets,  and  particularly  Zepha- 
niah,  who  paints  their  dellrudlion  in  very  lively  colours : 
“ Gaza  lhall  be  forfaken,  and  Afleelon  a defolation  ; they 
lhall  drive  out  Afhdod  at  the  noon  day,  and  Ekron  lhall  be 
rooted  up.  Wo  unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coafts,  the 
nation  of  the  Cherethites  ! The  word  of  the  Lord  is  againft 
you  : O Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philiftines,  I will  deftroy 
thee,  that  there  lhall  be  no  inhabitant;  and  the  fea-coafts 
lhall  be  dwellings  and  cottages  for  lliepherds,  and  folds  for 
flocks.”  Zeph.  ii.  4 - 6.  Joel,  iii.  Amos,  i.  Jerem.  xlvii. 
Ezek.  XXV.  Zech.  ix.  5.  Anc.  Un.  H-ift.  vol.  i. 

PHILISTUS,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  hiftorian  of  an- 
tiquity, was,  according  to  fome  writers,  a native  of  Nau- 
cratis^  according  to  others  of  Syracufe.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  431  B.C.,  and  was  fent  to  Athens  for  his 
education,  where  he  ftudied  under  Ifocrates  and  the  poet 
Evenus.  Fixing  his  abode  at  Syracufe,  he  promoted  the 
fchemes  of  Dionylius  the  elder,  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  and  was  placed  by  him  in  the  important  poll  of 
governor  of  the  citadel.  That  prince  connived  at  the  crimi- 
nal intercourfe  which  Philiftus  maintained  with  his  mother  ; 
but  upon  the  difeovery  of  a fecret  marriage,  which  he  had 
contratled  with  the  daughter  of  Dionylius’s  brother,  the 
tyrant  banilhed  him.  Philiftus  retired  to  Adi'ia,  where  he 
employed  his  leifure  in  compofing  a hiftory  of  Sicily  and  of 
the  reign  of  Dionylius.  He  remained  in  baniftiment  till 
after  the  acceflion  of  Dionyfius  the  younger,  when  he  was 
recalled  upon  the  perfualion  of  thofe  courtiers  who  were 
jealous  of  tlie  influence  acquired  by  the  virtuous  Dion,  and 
his  friend  the  philofopher  Plato,  who  had  been  invited  to  the 
court  of  Syracufe.  Philiftus  by  his  arts  foon  procured  the 
banilhment  of  Dion,  and  brought  himfelf  into  high  efteem 
by  his  tyrannical  maxims.  When  Dion  returned  with  an 
armed  force  to  refeue  his  country  from  tyranny,  Philiftus 
was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet  to  oppofe  him.  An  engage- 
ment enfued,  in  which  the  royal  fleet  was  defeated,  and  Phi- 


liftus was  taken  prifoner  and  put  to  death,  in  the  year  357 
B.C.  He  was  a man  of  learning  and  abilities,  but  his  me- 
mory has  been  ftigmatized  for  the  bad  ufe  he  made  of  his 
talents.  He  was  author  of  feveral  works,  but  is  chiefly 
famous  for  his  “ Antiquities  of  Sicily,”  and  his  “ Hiftory 
of  Dionyfius  the  Elder and  that  of  part  of  the  reign  of 
Dionylius  the  younger,  in  two  books.  In  his  ftyle  he  was 
the  imitator  of  Thucydides  ; his  hillories  were  long  pre- 
ferved  in  libraries,  but  no  part  of  them  has  reached  modem 
times. 

PHILITIA.  See  Phiditia. 

PHILIZERS,  or  Piiilazers.  See  Filazer. 

PHILLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Thrace, 
in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Pagaeus. 

PHILLYRA,  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia. 

PHILLYREA,  in  Botany,  of  Diofeorides,  fup- 

pofed  to  be  fo  called  from  Phillyra,  the  mother  of  Chiron. 
The  modern  Greeks  know  this  Ihrub  under  the  name  of 
PvXXma,  or  (pvXXiy.i. — Linn.  Gen.  10.  Schreb.  13.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  42.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
V.  I.  19.  Sm.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  v.  i.  2.  Prodr.  v.  i.  3. 
Juff.  106.  Tourn.  t.  367.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  8.  Gaertn. 
t.  92. — Clafs  and  order,  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Sepiaria,  Linn,  Jafminea,  Jufl.  Oleine,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
minute,  permanent  ; its  mouth  four-toothed,  ereft.  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  funnel-lhaped ; tube  fcarcely  any  ; limb  in 
four  deep,  ovate,  acute,  recurved  fegments.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments two,  oppofite,  awl-lhaped,  Ihort,  divaricated ; an- 
thers terminal,  elliptical,  fimple.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior, 
roundilh  ; ftyle  fimple,  the  length  of  the  llamens  ; lligma 
thickilh,  cloven.  Peric.  Berry  globofe,  of  one  cell.  Seed 
folitary,  globofe,  large,  with  a thin  brittle  fldn. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  in  four  nearly  ovate  fegments.  Berry 
fuperior,  globofe,  fingle-feeded. 

Obf.  The  thin  coat  of  the  feed,  fo  different  from  the 
hard  nut  of  a true  Olea,  appears  fufficient  to  keep  this 
genus  diftinft  from  that.  Mr.  Salilbury  and  Mr.  Brown 
have,  neverthelefs,  united  them.  See  Olea  ; where  the 
word  Calyx  in  the  effential  charadler  is  by  miftake  put  for 
Corolla. 

I.  P\\.  media.  Olive-leaved  Phillyrea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Phillyrea;  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i. 
155.  Ph.  tertia  ; Cluf.  Hift.  v.  1.52.  Ph.  latiore  folio ; 
Ger.  Em.  1395.) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire;  rarely 
fomewhat  ferrated. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe ; very 
common  on  rocks,  banks,  and  ruins  in  Italy,  as  on  the 
Colifeum,  and  other  ruins,  at  Rome,  flowering  from  March 
to  May.  In  our  gardens  it  is  a hardy  evergreen,  flowering 
in  May  and  June,  and  was  cultivated  by  the  earl  of  Effex  in 
1597,  according  to  the  firft  edition  of  Gerarde.  A bulky 
fmooth  JJirub,  with  many  llraight,  roundilh,  pale  brown, 
leafy,  wand-like  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  Ihort  ftalks  ; 
of  a dull,  fcarcely  Ihining  green  above  ; paler,  opaque, 
and  dotted,  beneath  ; with  a mid-rib  and  fine  lateral  veins  : 
their  ufual  length  is  about  an  inch  and  a half,  their  form 
elliptical,  with  a fmall  point ; the  margin  llightly  revolute, 
for  the  moll  part  quite  entire,  but  fome  leaves  are  mi- 
nutely and  diftantly  toothed  towards  the  point.  There  are, 
befides,  feveral  varieties  in  the  lhape  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  occafionally  more  oblong  or  lanceolate,  as  well  as  in  the 
length  and  diredlion  of  the  branches.  Sfipidas  none.  Flowers 
Imali,  yeilowilli-white,  in  little  denfe,  Ihort,  brafleated, 
axillary  clujlers.  Fruit  globular,  dark  purple,  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  pea,  bitter  and  naufeous. 

2.  Ph.  anguJlifoUa.  Narrow-leaved  Phillyrea.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  10.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Ger.  Em.  1395. 
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(Ph.  quarta  et  quinta;.  Cluf.  Hill.  v.  i.  52.) — Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  entire  ; or  nearly  fo. — Native  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  It  is  fold  in  the  markets  at  Lilbon 
to  make  brooms,  and  called  Lentifco,  according  to  a note 
of  LoefRing’s,  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium.  This  differs 
from  the  former  merely  in  its  narrower  and  fomewhat  longer 
leaves,  which  are  dotted,  and  occahonally  toothed,  precifely 
as  in  that  fpecies,  nor  can  we  confider  it  as  more  than  a va- 
riety, though  kept  dillinft,  and  even  fubdivided  into  feveral 
varieties  of  its  own,  in  the  Hortus  Kewenfis. 

3.  Ph.  laUfoUa.  Broad-leaved  Phillyrea.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
10.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Groec.  Sibth.  v.  i. 
2.  t.  3.  (Ph.  fecunda ; Cluf.  Hift.  v.  i.  52.  Ger.  Em. 

1396.) H ; Ph.  prima  ; Cluf.  HHI.  v.  i.  51.  Ger.  Em. 

1600. — Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  heart-lhaped,  ferrated ; 
rarely  entire  ; fometimes  fharply  toothed.  — Very  abundant 
in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  on  open  hills,  and  as  frequent  as 
moft  evergreens  in  our  flirubberies.  Dr.  Sibthorp  con- 
fiders  this  as  the  identical  of  Diofcorides,  being 

very  common  in  Greece  and  its  iflands.  The  leaves  are  of 
a dark  (hining  green,  dotted  beneath,  of  a broad  ovate 
figure,  about  an  inch  long,  pretty  uniformly  ferrated  ; in 
the  variety  /3  they  are  very  fharply  and  flrongly  toothed, 
and  fometimes  rather  elongated.  The  Ph.  arbor  Gallopro- 
vinciae  ; Lob.  Ic.  v.  2.  132,  appears  to  be  an  entire-leaved 
variety  of  this.  Linnaeus  referred  it  to  media,  but  it  agrees 
with  the  common  latifolia  in  the  darker  hue  of  the  leaves, 
as  well  as  their  flrort  broad  figure.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
latifolia  and  all  its  varieties  being  diftinft  from  the  other 
two  ■;  the  only  queltion  is  whether  they  are  diflinft  from  each 
other. 

Phillyrea,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy, 
evergreen,  fhrubby  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  ; 
the  lance-leaved  phillyrea  (P.  media)  ; the  narrow-leaved 
phillyrea  (P.  anguftifolia) ; and  the  broad-leaved  phillyrea 
(P.  latifolia). 

Of  the  firft  fort  there  are  feveral  varieties , namely,  the 
pi;ivet-leaved  and  olive-leaved ; which  are  of  humbler  growth, 
feldom  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ; the  branches  of 
the  firll  are  weaker,  fpread  wider,  and  are  covered  with 
a light  brown  bark  : the  leaves  are  ftiff,  almoll  two  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a 
point  at  both  ends,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches  ; the  flowers 
are  in  little  axillary  clufters,  fmall  and  whiter.  In  the  latter 
the  branches  are  ftronger,  and  fpread  out  wider  ; the  bark 
is  of  a lighter  colour  ; the  leaves  are  ftiff,  fmooth,  and  entire, 
on  very  Ihort  footftalks,  of  a lucid  green,  and  terminating  in  a 
point ; the  flowers  in  clufters,  on  pretty  long  peduncles,  from 
the  axils  of  the  young  branches,  fmall  and  white.  And  in  the 
Kevv'  catalogue  there  are  three  other  varieties  mentioned  : 
namely,  the  long-branched,  which  has  long  upright  branches  ; 
the  drooping,  which  has  the  branches  hanging  down  and 
ftraddling  ; and  the  box-leaved. 

In  the  fecond  fort  there  is  a variety  termed  rofemary-leaved, 
which  is  of  humbler  growth,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  high,  fending  out  Render,  oppofite,  ftraight  branches, 
fparfedly  difpofed  ; the  leaves  dark-green,  ftiff,  and  entire  ; 
about  an  inch  long,  and  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
broad  ; fefllle  ; the  flowers  are  fmall,  white,  in  clufters  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches  ; the  berries  very  fmall,  rarely  ripen- 
ing in  this  climate.  And  in  the  Kew  catalogue  another  va- 
riety is  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  dwarf  phillyrea. 

The  third  fort  has  alfo  a variety,  the  prickly  broad-leaved, 
which  is  as  high  as  the  fmooth  one,  fends  out  feveral  ftrong 
branches,  which  grow  ereA,  and  are  covered  with  a grey 
bark  ; the  leaves  are  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  an  inch 
broad,  firm,  of  a lucid  green,  and  ferrate,  each  ferrature 
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ending  in  a fpine.  And  the  Kew  catalogue  has  another^ 
under  the  name  of  the  ilex-leaved. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being 
increafed  either  from  feeds  or  layers,  but  the  latter  being 
the  moft  expeditious  method  is  chiefly  preferred  in  this 
climate. 

And  the  beft  feafon  for  laying  them  down  is  in  autumn, 
when  the  ground  fliould  be  dug  round  the  ftems  of  the  plants 
intended  to  be  laid,  rendering  it  very  loofe  ; then  making 
choice  of  a fmooth  part  of  the  flioot,  a flit  (hould  be  made 
in  it  upwards,  in  the  manner  pradlifed  in  laying  carnations, 
bending  the  branch  gently  down  to  the  ground,  making  a 
hollow  place  to  receive  it ; and  having  placed  the  part  which 
was  flit  into  the  ground,  fo  as  that  the  flit  may  be  open,  it 
fliould  be  faftened  down  with  a forked  ftick  that  it  may  re- 
main fteady,  covering  that  part  of  the  branch  with  earth 
about  three  inches  thick,  keeping  the  upper  part  ereft . 
The  layers  mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer  following,  as,  if  fullered  to  grow  up  amongft  them, 
they  will  prevent  their  taking  root.  In  the  autumn  follow- 
ing, moft  of  the  plants  thus  laid  will  be  rooted,  at  which 
time  they  may  be  taken  ofl,  and  carefully  planted  in  a nur- 
fery,  where  they  may  be  trained  three  or  four  years  in  the 
manner  they  are  intended  to  grow  ; during  which  time  the 
ground  fliould  be  dug  between  the  rows,  and  be  cut 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants  every  year,  to  caufe  them  to 
ftrike  out  ftrong  fibres,  fo  as  to'fupport  a good  ball  of  earth 
when  they  are  removed.  Their  ftems  fliould  likewife  be  well 
fupported  with  Hakes,  in  order  to  make  them  ftraight, 
otlierwife  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  crooked  and  unfightly. 
When  they  have  been  thus  managed  three  or  four  years, 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain.  The  beft  time  for  this  is  the  end  of  September, 
or  beginning  of  Oftober  ; but  in  the  removing  them  their 
roots  fliould  be  dug  round ; and  all  downright  or  ftrong  roots, 
which  have  fliot  out  to  a great  diftance,  be  cut  off,  that  they 
may  have  balls  of  earth  preferved  to  their  roots,  otherwife 
they  are  liable  to  mifearry  : and  when  placed  in  their  new 
fituations,  fome  mulch  fliould  be  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground  to  prevent  its  drying. 

The  plants  fliould  likewife  be  fupported  with  Hakes  until 
they  have  taken  fall  hold  of  the  earth,  to  prevent  their  being 
turned  out  of  the  ground,  or  difplaced  by  the  winds,  which 
deftroy  the  fibres  that  are  newly  put  out  ; and  greatly  injure 
the  plants.  i. 

They  delight  in  a middling  foil,  which  is  neither  too  wet 
and  ftiff  nor  too  dry,  though  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  former,  provided  it  be  ffelh.  The  forts  with  fmall  leaves 
are  commonly  two  years  before  they  take  root  when  laid  : 
therefore  they  Ihould  not  be  diiliirbed,  as  the  raifing  them 
out  of  the  ground  greatly  retards  their  rooting. 

In  the  feed  method,  the  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  the 
autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  as  when  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  fpring  they  do  not  grow  the  firft  year.  They 
fucceed  beft  when  fown  in  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  light 
loamy  earth,  and  placed  under  a garden  frame  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  hard  frofts,  but  always  expofed  to  the 
open  air  in  mild  weather.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  early  in  the 
autumn,  the  plants  appear  in  the  fpring  ; but  if  they  fliould 
not  come  up,  the  pots  fliould  be  plunged  into  the  ground  in 
an  eaft  border,  where  they  may  only  have  the  morning  fun, 
in  which  fituation  they  fliould  remain  the  following  fummer : 
during  which  time  they  may  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  in  the  autumn  removed  again  under  a frame  for 
flielter  in  winter,  and  the  fpring  following  the  plants  will 
certainly  come  up,  if  the  feeds  were  good.  Towards  the 
middle  of  April,  the  pots  fliould  be  again  plunged  into  the 
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i^'TOund  on  an  eaft  border,  to  prevent  the  air  from  drying  the 
earth  through  the  pots,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  when  the 
pots  hand  upon  the  ground ; fo  that  they  muft  then  be  fre- 
quently watered,  which  Ihould  not  be  praftifed  to  thefe 
plants  where  it  can  be  avoided.  In  the  autumn  following 
the  plants  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots  and 
planted  out  in  a nurfery-bed,  covering  the  furface  with  old 
tan  to  keep  out  the  froft  ; and  if  the  winter  prove  fevere, 
they  Ihould  be  covered  with  mats  : afterwards  they  may  be 
treated  as  thofe  from  layers. 

Thefe  Ou-ubs  are  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
this  climate,  and  are  never  injured  except  the  winters  are  very 
fevere,  which  fometimes  caufe  their  leaves  to  fall,  and  kill 
a few  of  the  weaker  branches,  but  thefe  are  repaired  by  new 
fhoots  the  following  fummer  ; fo  that  there  are  few  evergreen 
trees  which  are  hardier,  or  that  more  deferve  to  be  cultivated 
for  the  purpofes  of  ornament. 

The  firft  and  third  forts  and  varieties  are  very  proper  to 
intermix  with  other  evergreens  of  the  fame  growth,  to  form 
clumps  in  pleafure  grounds  and  parks,  or  to  plant  round  the 
borders  of  woods  which  are  filled  with  deciduous  trees, 
where  in  the  fummer  time  their  dark  fhades  make  a fine 
contrail  with  the  brighter  green  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees ; 
and  in  the  winter,  when  the  latter  are  deftitute  of  leaves,  they 
have  a fine  effedl.  Thefe  may  be  trained  up  to  Hems,  fo  as 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  and  be  planted  in  open 
places,  where,  if  they  are  fenced  againll  cattle  till  they  are 
grown  up,  they  may  be  afterw^ards  expofed.  The  others, 
which  are  of  humble  grow’th,  Ihould  be  confined  to  gardens 
or  other  inclofures,  where  they  may  be  fecured  from  cattle, 
&c.  They  Ihould  only  have  the  irregular  branches  pruned 
in,  occafionally  as  they  want  it. 

PHILO,  a term  originally  Greek,  formed  of  iptXo;, 
amicus,  friend,  or  lover  ; now  ufed  in  compofition  in  feveral 
words  in  our  language. 

Philo,  in  Biography,  furnamed  Bihlius,  from  Biblos,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  was  a grammarian  who  fiourilhed  from 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Adrian.  He  wrote  various 
books  in  the  Greek  language,  fuch  as  “ De  Parandis  et  De- 
ligendis  Libris  “ De  Urbibus  De  claris  Viris  j’’  and 
“ De  Imperio  Adrian! but  he  is  chiefly  knowm  as  the 
tranflator  of  Sanchbniatho’s  Phoenician  hiftory  into  Greek, 
of  V Inch  a few  fragments  only  remain,  that  have  exercifed 
the  critical  talents  of  feveral  learned  men.  Morori. 

Philo  of  Byvantium,  an  architedl,  who  flouriflied  about 
300  years  before  the  Chrillian  era,  wrote  a treatife  of  ma- 
chines ufed  in  war,  which  is  printed  with  “ Mathematic! 
veteres,”  in  1693.  There  is  alfo  apiece  attributed  to  him, 
entitled  “ De  feptem  Orbis  Spedlaculis,”  printed  at  Rome 
in  1640. 

Philo,  a learned  Jewifh  writer,  who  flouriflied  in  the 
firft  century,  and  under  the  reign  of  Caligula,  was  of  the 
facerdotal  race,  and  brother  to  the  chief  magillrate  of  his 
nation  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  born.  He  received  his 
education  at  his  native  place,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  early  proficiency  in  eloquence,  philofophy,  and  fcriptural 
knowledge.  He  is  fpoken  of  by  Eufebius  as  a man  copious 
in  fpeech,  rich  in  fentiments,  and  eminent  and  fublime  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  holy  fcriptures.  He  was  particularly 
verfed  in  the  Platonic  philofophy.  It  has  been  fuggefted 
that  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  Jewifh  learning,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Alexandrian,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived in  what  manner  Philo  ftudied  philofophy.  From  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  ufe  of  allegories  had  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  Jews  from  their  Egyptian  neighbours,  and  by 
the  help  of  thefe,  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  learning  was 
introduced  among  them,  as  the  concealed  and  fymbolical 


fenfe  of  their  own  law.  In  this  manner  they  were  enabled 
to  make  what  ufe  they  pleafed  of  their  fyftems,  without  ap- 
pearing to  be  indebted  to  heathen  philofophers.  Thefe  fyftems 
likewife  were  adulterated  with  many  dogmas  from  the  ori- 
ental philofophy,  particularly  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  divine 
nature.  This  philofophy,  which  had  been  well  received  in 
Alexandria,  Philo  embraced,  and  he  appears  to  have  boldly 
interwoven  the  Platonic  learning  and  opinions  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  facred  oracles,  and  afcribed  them  to  Mofes. 
It  is  alfo  probable  that  he  was,  in  part,  influenced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Eflenes  :md  Therapeutas,  whofe  method  of 
philolophizing  he  imitated,  though  he  did  not  adopt  their 
manner  of  living  : for  he  always  fpeaks  of  them  in  the 
higheft  terms  of  commendation.  Philo  was  not  fo  com- 
pletely immerfed  in  philofophical  lludies  as  to  negleft  the 
cultivation  of  eloquence,  and  to  withdraw  his  attention  from 
civil  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  he  feems  to  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  as  a man  of  wifdom  and 
prudence  in  the  condudt  of  important  negociations  : hence 
we  find  him  placed  at  the  head  of  a deputation  fent  by  his 
countrymen  to  Rome  in  the  year  42,  with  the  delign  of 
vindicating  them  from  the  calumnies  with  which  they  were 
loaded  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  of  defending  their  caufe 
againft  Appian.  It  was  on  this  occafion  -he  fpeaks  of  him- 
felf as  old  and  grey  headed,  and,  therefore,  his  biogra- 
phers hav'e  imagined  he  might  be  at  that  period  about  60 
years  of  age,  or  that  he  was  born  nearly  twenty  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian  era.  Though  his  mif- 
fion  proved  fruitlefs,  he  committed  the  fubftance  of  his  apo- 
logy  for  the  Jews  to  Writing,  and  in  it  gave  a favourable 
fpecimen  of  his  learning,  talents,  and  integrity.  By  Eufebius, 
Jerome,  and  others,  it  is  faid  he  came  a fecond  time  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  St.  Peter,  and  cultivated  his  friendfhip  ; and  Photius 
affirms  that  he  became  a convert  to  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  was  baptized  ; but  that  afterwards,  having  rriet  with 
fome  caufe  of  offence,  from  motives  of  refentment  he  re- 
nounced his  creed.  A very  ingenious  writer,  the  Rev. 
J.  Jones,  has,  however,  attempted  to  prove  that  Philo 
was  the  hiftorian  and  apologill  of  Chrift  ; of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  of  the  gofpel.  In  a work  entitled  “ Ecclefiaf- 
tical  Refearches,”  publilhed  in  1812,  he  has  entered  very 
much  at  large  into  the  enquiry,  and  in  a lubfequent  volume, 
or  “ Sequel  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  Refearches,”  he  has  given 
“ A fummary  or  concife  view  of  the  arguments  proving 
Philo  and  Jofephus  to  be  Chriftian  writers.”  To  thefe 
works  we  refer  the  reader,  it  being  inconfiftent  with  the 
limits  of  our  article  to  enter  into  the  argument.  In  Dr.  En- 
field’s abridgment  of  Brucker’s  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  we 
have  an  account  of  the  opinions  held  by  Philo,  and  of  his 
manner  of  blending  the  dodtrines  of  Plato  and  Mofes  : and 
m Fabricius  and  Cave  the  fubjetls  of  his  various  treatifes, 
which  have  reached  modern  times,  have  been  particularized. 
The  firft  colleAion  of  them  was  publiflted  by  Turnebus,  in 
the  oriental  Greek,  at  Paris,  in  1552,  of  which,  in  1561, 
there  was  given  a Latin  verfion.  They  were  afterwards 
publilhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Geneva  in  1613,  and  at 
Paris  in  1640  : but  the  lateft  and  moft  complete  edition 
is  that  of  London,  in  1742,  by  Dr.  Mangey,  in  two  vols. 
folio. 

PHILOCALIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fortified  place 
of  Cappadocia,  on  the  coalt  of  the  Euxine  fea,  with  a river 
of  the  lame  name.  Pliny. 

PHILOCANDROS,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  ^Egean 
fea,  called  the  Sporades,  according  to  Pliny  and  Steph. 
Byz.  Ptolemy  places  it  among  the  Cyclades. 

PHILOCRENE,  afmalltownof  Afia,  in  Bithynia. 

PHILO- 


PHILODEMI 

PHILODEMI  DE  Musica,  is  the  title  of  a work  in 
Greek,  recovered  from  the  cinders  of  Herculaneum.  The 
fubjeft  is  mufic.  At  firft  it  was  reported  to  be  a treatife 
on  the  art ; then  a panegyric  ; and  laftly  a fatire,  which  it 
turns  out  to  be,  of  the  molt  bitter  kind. 

The  labour  of  unfolding  the  Papyrian  rolls  was  begun 
more  than  50  years  ago.  The  fubterraneous  city  of  Her- 
culaneum was  difcovered  in  1 742  ; and  we  find,  from  a letter 
of  La  Condamine,  and  another  from  Camillo  Paderni, 
printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  of  our  Royal  So- 
ciety, vol,  xlix.,  that  the  work  of  unfolding  this  MS.  was 
begun  in  1749. 

It  was  fome  time  before  the  name  of  the  author  was  dif- 
covered, and  ftill  longer  before  it  could  be  afcertained  of 
what  country  or  feft  he  was,  or  at  what  period  he  exilted. 

The  name  of  Philodemus  was,  however,  well  known  in 
Greece.  Among  others  who  bore  that  title,  was  a very 
ancient  follower  of  Pythagoras,  who  was  a native  of 
Locris,  in  Magna  Grascia  ; and  two  others  more  recent,  one 
born  in  Greece,  and  the  other  in  Afia  Minor. 

Thefe  mull  not  be  confounded  with  the  author  of  a work 
on  the  fubjeft  of  mufic,  which  was  refcued  from  the  lava 
of  Vefuvius,  by  being  preferved  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 
Philodemus,  the  author  of  this  work,  was  a philofopher  of 
the  feCl  of  Epicurus,  and  a poet  of  confiderable  eminence. 
He  is  praifed  by  Cicero  ; and  Horace  refers  to  one  of  his 
epigrams ; nor  has  he  been  overlooked  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
or  Strabo,  who  informs  us,  that  he  was  a native  of  Gadera 
in  Syria.  He  refided  at  Rome,  and  was  the  acquaintance 
of  Tully,  and  the  tutor  of  Lucius  Pifo,  the  conful. 

Cicero  defcribes  him  as  a perfon  of  liberal  manners,  and 
a cultivated  mind.  His  morals,  however,  were  loofe  ; as 
appears  by  leveral  of  his  poetical  effufions,  which  Hill  re- 
main. Of  his  works,  indeed,  previous  to  the  difcovery  of 
the  literary  treafures  in  Herculaneum,  only  thirty-one  of 
his  epigrams  were  known  to  exill.  The  editors  of  thefe 
treatifes  have  added  two  more  to  the  number,  and  with  a 
learned  refearch  concerning  philodemus  himfelf,  have  pre- 
fented  his  work  to  the  literary  world  ; and  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  moft  curious  publication,  on  the  whole,  which  has  ap- 
peared fince  the  revival  of  letters. 

The  work  has  been  publilhed  more  than  ten  years ; but 
about  the  time  of  its  iffuing  from  the  prefs,  the  arrival  of 
the  French  at  Naples  prevented  its  circulation.  And  though 
printed  in  1793,  no  copies  had  reached  England  til!  1801  ; 
when  the  late  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Cratcherode  procured 
poflefTion  of  two  copies,  one  of  which  he  fent  immediately  to 
Oxford,  and  dying  himfelf  foon  after,  the  other  iiad  been 
feen  but  by  a few.  In  1802  we  obtained  a copy  ; and  as  the 
work  had  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  reviewed,  or  other- 
wife  noticed  in  our  country ; and  being  written  on  a fiibjedl 
which  the  new  Cyclopaedia  embraces  in  all  its  branch  's,  a 
production  fo  curious  feemed  to  demand  particular  notice 
among  mufical  articles  ; for  which  purpofe  it  has  been  re- 
ferved  for  feveral  years  in  poffeflion  of  the  editor  to  be  in- 
troduced in  its  proper  place. 

The  work,  publilhed  in  folio,  in  a moil  accurate  and 
fplendid  manner,  is  dedicated  to  the  king  of  Naples  by  the 
Herculaneum  academicians. 

Great  praife  is  due  to  the  editors  for  the  fagacity  and  eru- 
dition manifelted  in  filling  up  the  chafmsin  the  Latin  tranf- 
lation,  and  fupplying  the  defeftive  parts  of  the  original, 
which  have  been  injured  by  the  fire  or  by  unrolling. 

Whoever  is  well  read  in  the  Greek  writers  on  mufic  that 
are  come  down  to  us,  and  in  the  different  doClrines  of  the  mu- 
fical feels  of  antiquity,  muff  perceive  that  the  editors  were 
well  qualified  for  the  arduous  undertaking. 


DE  MUSICA. 

And  though  we  are  now  no  nearer  knowing  what  the 
Greek  mufic  really  was  than  heretofore,  the  curiofity  of 
the  learned  muff  be  confiderably  gratified  by  a fac-fimile 
exhibition  of  the  manners  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  volumes 
were  written. 

This  work  of  Philodemus  was  publilhed  in  confutation  of 
another  work  on  mufic,  the  author  of  which  was  dead  be- 
fore Philodemus  was  born.  The  author  of  it  appears  to 
have  been  Diogenes,  not  the  Cynic,  but  the  Stoic  philofo- 
ph  er  of  Babylon,  fo  ffyled  becaufe  he  was  born  at  Seleucia, 
a town  near  Babylon.  He  was  a dij’ciple  of  Chryfippus. 
The  Athenians  fent  him  on  an  embafly  to  Rome  with  Car- 
neades  and  Critolaus,  155  years  before  Chriff.  Diogenes  died 
at  88,  after  having  recommended  wifdom  during  his  whole  life, 
as  much  by  his  conduct  as  difeourfes.  One  day,  while  he 
was  delivering  a letlure  againft  choler,  exclaiming  with  great 
force  againff  that  paffion,  a young  man  fpit  in  his  face  to 
try  his  patience.  “ I am  not  angry  (fays  Diogenes)  but 
I am  in  doubt  whether  I ought  not  to  chaffife  fuch  brutal 
infolence.” 

The  work  on  mufic  which  Philodemus  has  attacked 
fo  furioully,  was  probably  his  T.yi  (pavni,  mentioned  by 
Laertius. 

Perhaps  Diogenes,  as  is  ufual  with  panegyriffs,  allced  too 
much  admiration  of  his  favourite  art,  and  Philodemus,  like 
a true  determined  adverfary,  grants  too  little. 

There  were  perpetual  difputes  about  mufic  in  Greece, 
not  only  among  profeffbrs,  but  philofophers.  The  editors 
of  this  ancient  traft  have  defended  mufic  w'ell  againff 
this  pagan  Ajuafo.-,  who  not  only  denies  its  miraculous 
powers,  but  its  utility  on  any  occafion.  However,  Py- 
thagoras, Plato,  Ariffotle,  and  Plutarch,  among  the  anci- 
ents, and  many  wife  and  virtuous  men  among  the  moderns, 
fuch  as  Bacon,  Milton,  Dr.  Wallis,  Arbuthnot,  Montefquieu, 
&c.  have  thought  differently  from  the  mufical  atheiff,  Philo- 
demus, and  allowed  that,  of  all  the  arts,  “ mufic  is  the  only 
one  that  cannot  corrupt  the  mind.”  For  the  reff,  we  are 
much  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Philodemus,  as  to'  a love  for 
mufic  being  the  attribute  of  a good  heart  ; particularly 
when  we  rcfledl  on  the  paflions  which  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
Nero,  and  our  Henry  VIII.  had  for  the  art  ; we  are  then 
very  ready  to  relinquifh  the  opinion  of  Shakfpeare  and  other 
poets  on  the  fubjebf. 

The  round  affertions  by  Philodemus  againft  mufic,  are  the 
following. 

Chap.  I. 

1.  It  does  not  produce  fuch  effefts  in  the  mind,  as  can 
give  rife  to  nobler  manners,  or  excite  diligence. 

2.  In  tliis  all  hearers  are  alike  ; their  fenfe  of  hearing  is 
the  fame  ; but  the  difference  in  the  effefts  of  mufic  arife 
from  fome  previous  operations,  fome  preconceived  opinions. 
The  dillindfions  of  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic  genera  are 
owing  to  thefe  opinions,  and  the  operations  to  which  they 
give  rife  ; thofe  who  underffand  nature  and  her  works,  will 
derive  fatisfadfion  from  the  pleafurable  parts  of  mufic  of 
every  kind.  Mufic  is  undoubtedly  multiform  ; but  ftill  it  can- 
not infufe  the  forms  of  manners,  which  approach  to  virtue. 

3.  Mufic  demands  a previous  degree  of  knowledge.  A 
mere  fimple  modulation  cannot  roufe  the  inadlive  mind,  nor 
can  it  induce  any  difpofition  to  morals,  which  was  not  im- 
planted by  nature  ; neither  can  it  calm  the  agitated  mind,  or 
guide  it  from  one  propenfity  to  another.  Nor  is  mufic  an 
imitative  art,  more  than  cookery.  To  the  perception  of  the 
ear,  enharmonic  and  chromatic  are  the  fame,  and  their  mix- 
tures are  the  fame,  their  differences  being  only  known  to 
profeffors. 


Chap. 
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Chap.  II. 

IVhelher  muJiCt  pet'  fi,  is  proper  for  divine  vuoifhip'? 

4.  The  gods  do  not  demand  the  honour  which  we  beftow  : 
nature  impels  our  mind  to  beftow  it  on  them  : hence  the  dif- 
ferent ceremonies  in  different  countries  arofe.  Mufic,  how- 
ever, was  never  ordered  by  them  : it  is  not  mufic  which  is 
ferviceable  in  worfliip,  but  rather  public  prayers  : it  is  not 
known  by  tradition,  that  mufic  was  much  employed  by  the 
ancients,  and  never,  but  by  particular  Greeks  on  particular 
occafions.  In  modern  times  it  has  become  a trade,  and  is 
admitted  as  an  eflential  part  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  at 
the  games,  which  was  not  the  cafe  in  old  times. 

5.  Even  if  we  allow  that  the  gods  inftituted  fpeftacles  and 
ftiows  in  honour  of  themfelves  ; yet  it  docs  not  follow  that 
they  ordained  the  addition  of  mufic. 

Chap.  III. 

Whether  mufc  contributes  to  render  more  effedive  encomiafic 
and  hymeneal  poems,  epithalamia,  and  threnodes. 

6.  Mufic  gives  no  additional  power  to  encomiaftic  poems  : 
and  at  marriages  is  introduced  merely  as  cooks  add  fauce, 
without  incrcafing  the  real  and  genuine  good  of  nuptials. 
The  elfeft  on  thefe  occafions  is  produced  by  the  poems,  not 
bv  the  mufic  ; the  paffion  of  love  is  not  aflifted  by  the  union 
of  the  two  ; nor  can  they  really  procure  any  alleviation  to 
afflidlion  when  epicedia  are  performed. 

Chap.  IV. 

On  mufc  at  the  games. 

The  mufic  of  the  games  is  not  univerfally  commended  ; 
nor  does  it  produce  any  univerfal  benefit.  The  opinion  of 
low  and  ignorant  people  I do  not  regard. 

7.  In  the  games  the  fidll  and  art  may  pleafe  ; but  we 
ihould  not  mils  it  if  the  dance  were  removed  from  the 
drama ; as  it  tends  not  to  honefty  nor  honour ; and  as  to 
the  female  dancers,  no  greater  incitement  to  intemperance 
and  licentioufnefs  can  be  imagined. 

Chap.  V. 

Whether  mufc  has  in  its  nature  any  potjoer  of  moving? 

8.  Whether  the  influence  which  the  folemn  mufic  has  at 
the  Dionyfiaca  be,  like  the  games,  of  divine  original  ? The 
fubjeft  needs  not  difculfion. 

9.  It  is  faid,  that  as  fire  has  in  it  a burning  quality,  fo 
mufic  has  in  it  fomething  that  excites  to  adfion.  Hence, 
obferves  the  abfurd  dehiier,  the  rowers  in  veftels,  and 
the  reapers  and  the  vine-drefl’ers,  worked  to  the  found  of 
mufic.  While  the  fong  is  finging,  however,  the  workmen 
reft.  Should,  then,  according  to  the  fable  of  Orpheus, 
(hould  a mufician  ftand  by,  and  play,  when  a hoiife  is 
building  ? 

10.  He  (that  is  Diogenes,  the  author  of  the  treatife 
which  Philodemus  anfwers)  aflerts  alfo,  that  not  merely  the 
mind,  but  even  the  body,  is  influenced  by  mufic  ; and  that 
artificers  are  rendered  more  fleilful  by  it ; and  that  mufic 
had  greater  power  over  the  mind  than  argumentative  fenti- 
ments. — In  modern  times  mufic  is  much  negledled  ; poetry 
is  Hill  cherilhed  and  brought  forward. 

1 1.  Mufic  was  never  reckoned  univerfally  neceflary  as  a 
ftudy  or  purluit ; nor  was  Themiftocles  acquainted  with  it. 

12.  Mufic  after  entertainments,  when  the  voice  and  the 
mind  are  difordered  by  wine,  cannot  ftir  up  the  hearers  to 
enter  into  regular  converfation.  Nor  is  it  of  real  uti- 
lity in  the  education  of  children  ; as  it  is  difputed  what 
virtue  takes  its  form  in  the  mind  according  to  the  fpecies  of 
midic. 

VoL.  XXVII. 


Chap.  VII. 

W hether  mifc  contributes  to  love  ? 

13.  Mufic  contributes  nothing  to  the  paffion  of  lore. 

Chap.  VIII. 

What  does  mufc  add  to  feafs  ? 

14.  The  words  of  fongs,  and  not  the  mufic,  may  ani- 
mate and  purify  the  m.inds  of  guefts. 

Chap.  IX. 

Whether  mufc  has  any  tendency  to  conciliate  friendfhip? 

[The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  could  not  be  recovered.] 

Chap.  X. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  childifh  fories  of  Thales  and. 
Ter  pander  ? 

18.  The  invitation  of  Thales  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  in 
order  to  fettle  a difpute,  as  ordered  by  the  Pythian  oracle, 
examined. 

19.  The  calm  produced  was  not  by  mufic,  but  by  his 
admonitions,  which  might  be  fung. 

Chap.  XI. 

Whether  mufc  ought  to  be  recommended  as  contributing  to  re-, 
ligion. 

20.  What  has  been  written  about  mufic,  as  contributing 
to  divine  worfliip,  may  be  applied  to  various  arts : the 
cook,  the  chaplet -weaver,  the  perfumer,  the  baker,  the 
farmer,  the  painter,  the  architeff,  and  ftatuary,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  ferve  the  fame  caufe  with  equal  propriety. 

21.  The  mufic  adds  little  to  the  power  of  poetry,  in  cele- 
brating the  honour  of  the  gods.  Diogenes  perfuaded  him- 
felf,  that  the  gods  are  delighted,  fome  with  one  fong,  and 
fome  with  another,  and  that  there  are  peculiar  fongs  fuit- 
able  to  each  of  the  divinities. 

Chap.  XII. 

Whether  mufc  fharpens  the  intelleSs,  and  has  any  relation  to 
other  fciences  ? 

22.  23.  It  is  aflerted,  that  mufic  does  not  fharpen  the 
mental  faculties  ; and  that  it  has  only  a flight  relation  to 

grammar.  The  alfertion  of and  his  followers,  about 

the  connexion  of  mufic  with  philofophy,  is  declared  falfe. 

Chap.  XIII. 

Whether  mufc  difpofes  the  mind  to  virtue? 

24,  25.  When  Diogenes  aiferts  that  mufic  approaches 
nearly  to  true  philofophy,  is  moft  ferviceable  in  all  the  du- 
ties of  life,  and  adds  to  every  virtue  ; he  trifles  ; as  I have 
fhewn  in  the  third  book  of  my  Hypomnemata,  or  Com- 
mentaria.  It  is  ridiculous  to  fuppofe,  that  any  inarticulate 
founds  can  difpofe  the  mind  to  a fpeculative  difpofition, 
with  refpedt  to  ufeful  lubjedts. — If  Plato  had  faid  that 
mufic  was  of  advantage  to  juftice,  he  would  probably  have 
afllgned  reafons  for  the  alfertion  ; but  he  only  obferves  that 
juftice  bears  an  analogy  to  mufic  ; and  aiferts  not  that  a mu- 
fician is  a juft  man,  nor  that  a juft  man  is  a mufician. 

26.  No  man  ever  ftudied  mufic  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
road  to  the  acquifition  of  virtues.  When  the  poet  and  mu- 
fician unite,  in  the  fame  perfon,  the  hearer’s  mind  derives  ad- 
vantage from  the  fentiments,  not  from  the  rhythm  of  the 
verfes,  or  the  mufic  to  which  they  are  fung. 

Chap.  XIV. 

W hat  is  to  he  underfood  by  the  name  of  mufc  ? 

It  has  been  laid  that  w'e  have  uncultivated  minds,  when 
IT  we 
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we  fuppofe  that  philofophers  ar-d  thinking  muficians  ima- 
gine, that  fongs  and  rhythm,  without  figniflcant  words,  im- 
pel to  virtue,  while  jnankind  believe  that  language,  aided 
by  melody  and  rhythm,  produce  this  effeft.  So  Plato  af- 
ferts  ; we  contend  not  tlierefoi'e  with  the  ignorant,  but  with 
philofophers  ; moreover,  we  are  furprifed  at  the  name  of  rnu- 
ftc'ian  being  given  to  an  inftrumental  performer  ; and  we  are 
not  willing  to  rank  Pindar,  Simonides,  and  all  the  lyric 
poets  in  the  number  of  muficians. 

[In  this  chapter  Philodemus  feems  to  write  againll  feme 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  Diogenes,  Pindar  and  Si- 
monides, who  were  muficians  as  far  as  they  exhilarated  the 
hearts  of  men  ; and  poets,  as  far  as  their  verfes  inftrufted 
mankind.  This  is  an  important  chapter,  but  in  a milerable 
ftate.] 

Chap.  XV. 

Whether  mujic  correfponds  with  the  celejlial  bodies'? 

[This  chapter  is  fo  mutilated,  that  little  of  it  can  be  un- 
derftood.  Philodemus,  however,  appears  to  ridicule  the 
notion  of  Pythagoras,  concerning  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres, 
which  was  heard  only  by  the  gods,  and  inaudible  to  mortal 

ears.  3 

Chap.  XVI. 

Whether  mujic  can  change  the  ajfedions  of  the  mind? 

31.  [Philodemus  contradifts  what  appears  to  have  been 
advanced  by  Diogenes,  concerning  the  power  of  mufic  to 
lead  the  heart  from  vice  to  virtue.  He  feems  to  fay,  that 
this  can  be  effedfed  only  by  arguments  ; and  that  if  fuch 
effects  are  produced  on  the  ffage,  it  is  by  the  words,  not 
the  mufic  ; for  harangues,  without  mufic,  have  achieved  this; 
and  if  mere  founds  could  effedt  this  change  by  the  ears,  that 
which  pleafed  the  fmell  or  tafte,  might  do  the  fame  by  means 
of  the  rofe,  and  the  palate.  3 

Chap.  XVII. 

W hether  mufic  is  of  any  real  utility  ? 

They  are  deceived  who  have  afferted,  that  the  art  is  of 
real  utility  to  mankind  in  general.  Thole  arts  which  be- 
nefit life,  fuch  as  agriculture,  weaving,  architedfure,  are 
truly  ufeful ; which  cannot  be  faid  of  what  merely  delights. 
It  does  not  appear  that  mufic  corredls  the  failings  of  her 
own  fons ; nor  would  Damon  have  made  fuch  an  aflertion 
before  the  true  court  of  the  Areopagites,  as  he  did  before 
a fidlitious  one.  The  power  of  giving  pleafure  mull  not  be 
confounded  with  utility ; or  elfe  philoiophy  would  perchance 
be  regarded  as  inferior  to  mufic  and  many  other  arts. 

Chap.  XVIII. 

Whether  the  gods  invented  mufic? 

The  gods  did  not  invent  mufic,  but  man,  by  his  reafoning 
powers,  taught  himfelf  finging.  The  powers  of  reafoning 
may  invent  and  teach  what  is  bad,  as  well  as  what  is  good, 
-^t  any  rate,  mufic  did  not  proceed  from  the  gods  more  than 
any  other  art,  nor  does  their  worfhip  demand  its  aid.  Its 
exhibitions  are  not  to  be  preferred  in  inftrufting  mankind. 

Chap.  XIX. 

For  what  purpofe  is  mufic  ufually  taught  ? 

The  profeffors  of  mufic  have  exalted  this  art,  in  order  to 
augment  their  own  confequence,  though  they  are  generally 
of  low  birth  and  poor. 

[This  laft  chapter  is  terribly  mutilated,  and  difficult,  if 
not  impoffible,  to  be  underttood.3 

Riches  and  fame  arc  derived  from  other  profeffions  ; and 
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public  affairs  .ai-e  rather  objects  of  ftudy  and  attention  than 
mufic. 

[Philodemus  feems  to  have  written  this  treatife,  in  order 
to  counteradl  any  ill  effefts  which  might  arife  from  the  en» 
thufiaftic  exaggerations  of  the  virtues  and  powers  of  mufic, 
in  the  ellay  publifhed  by  tlie  Stoic  Diogenes. 3 
PHILODOTUS,  in  Zoology.  See  Manis. 

PPIILOE,  orPiIiLE,  in  Geography,  an  enchanting  ifland 
of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  in  the  vicinity  of  Affouan  or  Syene, 
of  which,  and  alfo  of  its  monuments,  and  of  the  cataracts 
in  its  neighbourhood,  we  have  beautiful  drawings  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  Denoids  Travels.  This  ifland  is  about 
half  a league  round,  and  was  formerly  inhabited  in  common 
by  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians.  When  Denon  vilited  it, 
there  were  no  inhabitants  on  the  Ihore  ; on  the  approach  of 
the  French  they  had  quitted  it,  and  had  retired  to  a fecond 
and  larger  ifland.  At  the  ifland  of  Philoe,  the  Nile  makes 
a bend,  as  if,  fays  Denon,  to  come  and  vifit  this  enchanting 
ifland,  where  the  monuments  are  only  feparated  by  tufts  of 
palm  trees  or  rocks,  that  appear  to  be  left  merely  to  contrail 
the  forms  of  nature  with  the  magnificence  of  art,  and  to 
colleft  in  one  rich  fpot  every  thing  that  is  moll  beautiful 
and  impreffive.  As  the  Nile  ceafes  here  to  be  navigable  on 
account  of  the  catarafts,  all  the  merchandife  of  the  Ethio- 
pian trade,  which  is  landed  at  Philoe,  mull  be  tranfported 
by  land  to  Syene,  to  be  there  re -embarked.  Beyond  Philoe 
the  river  is  quite  open  and  navigable.  After  Philoe  had  been 
attacked  by  tlie  French,  the  whole  population  carried  off, 
and  the  ifland  left  a perfeft  delert,  Denon  peturned,  and 
llruck  with  tlie  fumptuous  appearance  of  its  edifices,  he 
concluded  tliat  it  was  to  produce  a fimilar  effeft  upon 
llrangers  entering  their  territory,  that  the  Egyptians  had 
collefted  upon  their  frontier  fuch  a fplendid  colleflion  of 
monuments.  Philoe  was  the  entrepot  of  a commerce  of 
barter  between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt ; and  wilhing  to  give 
the  Ethiopians  a high  idea  of  their  refources  and  magni- 
ficence, the  Egyptians  had  raifed  fo  many  fumptuous  edifices 
on  the  confines  and  natural  frontier  of  their  empire,  Syene 
and  the  cataradls.  The  ruins  in  this  ifland  confill  of  a fmall 
famffuary,  formed  by  a portico  of  four  columns,  with  very 
elegant  capitals,  to  which  had  been  added  at  a later  period 
another  portico,  which  was  without  doubt  attached  to  the 
circumvallation  of  the  temple.  The  moll  ancient  part  was 
more  ornamented  than  tlie  reft  ; the  ufe  made  of  it  in  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  religion  has  impaired  the  original  cha- 
radler,  by  adding  fquare  arched  door-ways.  In  the  fanc- 
tuary,  clofe  to  the  figures  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  may  ftill  be 
feen  the  mipaculous  impreffion,  as  Denon  calls  it,  of  tlie  feet 
of  St.  Anthony,  or  St.  Paul  the  hermit.  Within  the  fpace 
of  600  yards,  there  are  feven  or  eight  monuments,  which, 
upon  examination,  appeared  to  have  been  conftrufted  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  by  feveral  nations,  and  to  have  belonged  to 
different  forms  of  religious  worlhip.  The  union  of  thefe 
various  edifices,  each  of  them  in  itfelf  regular,  and  crowded 
together  in  this  narrow  fpot,  formed  an  irregular  group  of 
moil  piclurcfque  and  magnificent  objefts.  Denon  could 
here  diftinguilh  eight  fandluaries  or  feparate  temples,  of 
different  dinienfions,  and  built  at  different  times ; the  limits 
of  each  had  been  refpedled  in  the  conftrudlion  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ones,  and  thus  the  regularity  of  the  whole  had  been 
impaired. 

Befides  the  vaft  enclofure,  particularly  deferibed  by 
Denon,  in  which  numerous  temples  were  connedled  and 
grouped  together  by  dwellings  for  the  priefts,  there  were 
two  temples  Handing  apart ; the  fmaller  of  which  was  fin- 
gularly  beautiful,  in  perfedl  prefervation,  and  fo  fmall,  that 
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it  almoil  excited  the  defire  of  carrying  it  away'.  Within  it 
were  fome  remains  of  a domdlic  feene,  which  feemed  to  be 
that  of  Jofeph  and  Mary,  and  fuggefted  the  fubjeft  of  the 
flight  into  Egy'pt,  in  a ftyle  of  the  utmoft  truth  and  intereft. 
Eefides  the  Egyptian  monuments,  Greek  and  Roman  ruins 
are  found  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  ifiand,  which  feemed  to  be 
the  remains  of  a fmall  port,  and  a cuftom-houfe  ; of  which 
l)ie  wall  of  the  fa5ade  is  decorated  with  pilailcrs  and  arcades 
of  the  Doric  order ; fome  fianding  fragments  of  columns 
ihew  an  open  gallery',  or  a kind  of  portico  in  front ; between 
thefe  ruins  and  the  Egy'ptian  monuments,  the  lur-bafe  of  a 
Catholic  church  may  be  remarked,  which  is  built  of  antique 
fragments,  mixed  with  croffes  and  Greek  ornaments  of  the 
later  ages  ; for  in  thefe  countries  Catholicifm  has  been  too 
poor  to  remove  entirely  her  own  worfnip  from  the  pomp  of 
idolatrous  temples.  After  having  eftabliflted  her  faints  in 
the  face  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  flic  has  often  painted  a 
St.  John,  or  St.  Paul,  by  the  fide  of  the  goddefs  Ifis,  and 
difguifed  Oliris  into  St.  Athanafius  ; or  dilapidating  the 
Heathen  temples,  Ihe  has  ufed  the  ready  made  materials 
in  conllruAing  her  own  edifices  of  religious  worfliip. 

PHILOLAUS,  formed  of  fiXc-.;,  and  in  My- 

thology, a denomination  under  which  Efculapius  was  ho- 
noured in  a temple  at  Afopus,  in  Laconia. 

Philolaus,  in  Biography,  a Pythagorean  philofopher, 
who  floiirilhed  about  375  years  B.C.  was  a native  of  Cro- 
tona.  He  was  a difciple  of  Archytas,  and  a contemporary 
with  Plato.  He  was  the  perfon  by  whofe  means  it  is  fup- 
pofed  the  Pythagorean  doArine  was  firll  divulged,  for  it 
was  from  him  that  Plato  purchafed  the  written  records  of 
that  fyftem.  Philolaus  fell  a facrifice  to  political  jealoufy, 
for  aiming,  or  for  being  fufpeAed  of  aiming,  at  the  poflellion 
of  defpotic  power  in  the  government  of  his  country.  Phi- 
lolaus refen-ed  every  thing  that  exifts  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. He  taught  that  reafou,  improved  by  mathematical 
learning,  is  alone  capable  of  judging  concerning  the  nature 
of  things  ; that  the  whole  world  confifts  of  infinite  and 
finite ; that  number  fubfifts  by  itfelf,  and  is  the  chain  which 
by  its  power  fuftains  the  eternal  frame  of  things  ; that  the 
monad  is  not  the  foie  principle  of  all  things,  but  that  the 
binary  is  neceffary  to  furnifh  materials  from  which  all  fub- 
fequent  numbers  may  be  produced  ; that  the  world  is  one 
whole,  which  has  a fiery  centre,  about  which  the  celellial 
fpheres  revolve ; that  all  things  are  preferved  in  harmony 
by  the  law  of  neceffity,  and  that  the  world  is  liable  to  de- 
llruftion  both  by  fire  and  water ; hence,  and  from  other 
tenets,  held  by  this  philofopher,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  be- 
lieved in  two  independent  principles  in  nature,  God  and 
matter,  and  that  it  was  from  this  fame  fource  that  Plato  de- 
rived his  doArine  upon  the  fubjeA.  It  has  been  faid,  but 
without  fufficient  authority,  that  to  Philolaus  fhpuld  be 
aferibed  the  invention  of  that  true  fyftem  of  the  world, 
which  Copernicus  afterwards  revived.  Enfield’s  Hift.  Phil. 

Philolaus  taught  the  diviilon  of  the  tone  in  mufic,  by 
which  the  diefis  or  leimma  relulted  on  one  fide,  and  on 
the  other  the  apotome  of  near  a quarter  of  a tone  ; the  apo- 
tome  is  the  refidue  of  a tone  major,  after  the  fcifi'on  of  the 
leimma. 

He  called  the  number  8 geometric  harmony,  as  compre- 
hending all  the  ratios  of  fimple  concords  ; for  the  6th  minor 
being  five  to  eight,  has  only  8 for  its  greatell  term,  or 
rather  as  it  contains  the  gi-eateft  fyllem  of  three  oAaves,  the 
ancients  did  not  enumerate  the  minor. 

PHILOLOGY,  ©lAoXc)  ■ioc,  formed  from  PiXo-,  and  \oyo:, 
lover  of  difeourfe;  a fcience,  or  rather  afiemblage  of  feveral 
feiences,  confilling  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  antiqui- 
ties, hiftory,  and  criticifnt  j which  fee  refpeAively. 


Philology  is  a kind  of  univerfal  literature,  converfant 
about  all  the  feiences,  &c.  their  rife,  progrefs,  authors  who 
have  cultivated  them,  &c. 

Philology  makes  what  the  French  call  the  belles  lettres, 
which  fee.  In  the  univerfities  it  is  alfo  Called  humanitins,  or 
humaniores  lilera. 

Anciently,  philology  was  only  a part  of  grammar. 

Eratofthenes,  library-keeper  at  Alexandria,  was  the  firll 
who  bore  the  fplendid  title  of  Philologus,  according  to 
Suetonius  ; or  that  of  critic,  according  to  Clemens  Alex- 
andriniis.  He  lived  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  died 
in  the  iq6th  Olympiad. 

PHILOMATHES,  formed  from  lover t 

and  ^-.avSzva.',  / learn,  a lover  of  learning  or  fcience. 

PHILOMELA,  in  Ornithology.  See  Certhia faveola. 

PHILOMELIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  the  Greater  Phrygia.  Ptolemy  and  Strabo. 

PHILONIUM,  in  Pharmacy,  an  opiate,  or  eleAuary, 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  tlie  Roman,  and  the  Perfian. 

The  Roman,  called  alfo  the  great  philonium,  took  its 
name  from  the  phyfician  Philo,  who  invented  it.  It  con- 
fills  of  tlie  feeds  of  henbane,  pepper,  opium,  and  other  in- 
gredients. It  is  ufed  to  promote  lleep,  and  againfl  colds, 
colics,  &c. 

The  Perfian  philonium  confifts  of  feveral  ingredients, 
among  which  are  opium,  terra  figillata,  lapis  haematites, 
catlor,  and  faffron.  It  is  ufed  to  Hop  hxmorrhages,  dy- 
fenteries,  &c. 

Philonium  Londinenfe,  the  name  by  which  the  medicine 
commonly  called  philonium  Romanum  has  been  formerly 
called  in  the  London  Difpenfatory.  The  compofition  is 
alfo  much  altered,  as  well  as  the  name,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  made  thus : take  white  pepper,  ginger,  caraway -feeds, 
of  each  two  ounces,  opium  fix  drams,  fyrup  of  diacodium 
boiled  to  the  conllftence  of  honey,  three  times  the  weight 
of  all  the  reft.  The  opium  is  to  be  dilfolved  in  a little 
wine,  and  then  mixed  with  the  fyrup  ; after  which  'dw 
powders  are  to  be  ftirred  in,  and  the  whole  made  into  nu 
eleAuary. 

PHILOPATOR,  CiXovxIuif,  formed  from  lover,. 

and  waTii^,  father,  in  Antiquity,  a title  or  furname,  allu:ncd 
by  feveral  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  importing,, 
lover  of  one’s  father. 

Ptolemy  Philopator  fucceeded  Ptolemy  Eiicrgeics  ; and 
had  for  his  fuccellor  Ptolemy  Philometer.  The  Syrians  had 
their  Seleucus  Philopator,  Antiochus  Philopator, 

PHILOPQLMEN,  in  Biography,  the  I’ll  great  c6m= 
mander  among  the  Greeks,  was  born  at  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  about  the  year  253  B.C.  Having  loft  his  fatlier 
at  an  eiurly  age,  he  was  carefully  educated  by  Callander,  a 
no’ole  Mantiuean,  and  he  received  the  inllructions  of  two 
academic  philofophers,  who  inftilled  into  his  mind  lug’a  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  patriotifm.  He  had  from  a vt  i y eariy 
period  a paflion  for  military  fame,  and  all  the  cxeicifes  or 
his  youth  were  direAed  to  the  acquifition  of  martial  habn  - 
When  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  he  joined  thofe  of  his  r;r. 
men,  who  employed  themlelves  in  incurfions  upon  the  Laco 
nian  territory,  in  which  expeditions  he  was  the  firft  to  ma*' ' 
out,  and  the  laft  to  return.  The  intervals  of  war  he  It’'-:-- 
in  hunting,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his  own  eftatc.  1 cc. 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  thirty  Cleom.enes,  I mc' 
Sparta,  furprifed  Megalopolis  by  night;  Philcpcrnt;-;'  f--, 
erted  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  valour  to  drive  him  o\  • ■ u ‘ 
and  when  he  was  unable  to  effeA  this,  at 
life  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants 
After  this  he  fignalixed  liimfelf  in  many  g“‘-.<t  ari  '''ns-  ■ 
gaged  as  volunteer  in  aji  intelline  war  raging  in  ard 
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on  his  return  he  was  appointed  by  the  Achaeans  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry.  By  his  zeal  and  aftivity  he  corrected 
many  abufes  which  had  gained  ground  in  that  body,  and 
rendered  it  famous  throughout  Greece  for  fuperior  courage 
and  difcipline.  In  the  year  210,  he  was  raifed  to  the  Itation 
of  praetor  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  Achaean  league. 
After  fpending  fome  months  in  improving  the  military 
fyftem  of  the  Achaeans,  with  refpeft  to  their  tallies  and 
armour,  he  at  length  led  them  agaiiift  Machanidas,  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  who  was  marching  with  a powerful  army  to  in- 
vade Achaia.  He  met  the  enemy  at  Mantinea,  an  eng'age- 
ment  enfued,  and  Philopoemen  gained  a complete  viftory. 
This  noble  exploit  was  commemorated  by  the  Achaeans,  by 
a brazen  ftatue  placed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  reprefent- 
ing  him  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  ran  his  fpear  into  the 
body  of  the  tyrant.  Nabis,  the  fucceffor  of  Machanidas, 
defeated  Philopcemen  at  fea,  but  he  recovered  this  lofs  in 
an  adlion  on  land,  took  Sparta,  razed  its  walls,  and  abo- 
lifhed  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  The  Mefl'enians  having  revolted, 
Philopoemen  marched  againft  them,  but  was  taken  prifoner 
by  falling  from  his  horfe.  He  was  conveyed  to  Meffene, 
where  the  people,  after  the  firlt  triumph  on  their  fuccefs, 
were  filled  with  compaflion,  at  the  fight  of  one  whom  they 
had  long  confidered  as  a hero  and  benefaftor,  reduced  to 
that  wretched  condition.  He  was  inhumanly  thrull  into  a 
fubterranean  dungeon,  and  on  the  next  day  an  afiembly  was 
convened  to  determine  his  fate.  The  people  were  inclined 
to  favour  him,  but  the  fenate  prevailed  and  carried  a decree 
to  put  him  to  death.  An  executioner  was  accordingly  font 
to  his  prifon  with  a cup  of  poifon.  As  foon  as  the  hero 
beheld  him,  he  raifed  himfelf  with  difficulty  from  the  ground, 
and  enquired  whether  Lycortas  and  his  companions  had 
efcaped  ; and  being  allured  that  they  were  all  fafe,  he  re- 
plied, “ then  we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate,”  and  calmly 
drank  the  poifon,  which  foon  proved  mortal.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  70,  in  the  year  183  B.C.  His  fate,  which  he 
fo  little  deferred,  excited  the  grief  and  refentment  of  the 
whole  Achrean  league,  and  numbers  flocked  to  join  a force 
led  by  Lycortas  to  revenge  his  death.  The  Meflenian 
people  opened  their  gates  without  refiftance,  and  put  into 
his  hands  the  authors  of  the  deed,  who  were  referred  as 
facnfices  to  his  manes.  The  afhes  of  the  noble  commander 
were  carried  in  great  pomp  to  Megalopolis,  where  funeral 
honours  of  every  kind  were  paid  to  his  memory.  Moll  of 
the  cities  of  Greece  alfo  eredled  his  ftatue,  with  inferiptions 
recording  his  great  aftions.  Several  years  after  his  death, 
when  Corinth  was  deftroyed  by  the  conful  Mummius,  a 
Roman  moved  for  the  fubverfion  of  all  his  ftatues  and  monu- 
ments, as  thofe  of  an  implacable  enemy  of  Rome.  Poly- 
bius, however,  in  an  eloquent  harangue  defended  his  me- 
mory, and  the  conful  would  not  permit  fuch  a pofthumous 
infult  to  a -truly  great  man.  Plutarch.  Univ.  Hill. 

PHILOPOLIS,  in  Geography,  a fettlement  of  America, 
in  Luzerne  county,  Pennfylvania,  12  or  14  miles  W.  of 
mount  Ararat,  and  at  the  head  of  the  weftern  branch  of 
Tunkhanock  creek,  about  45  miles  S.E.  of  Athens,  or 
Tioga  point.  N.  lat.  4i°4o'.  W.  long.  75^  33'. 

PHILOSEBASTUS, -2i?.oa-£?a.r0;‘,  i.  e.  a friend  of  Au- 
gufus,  was  a title  aflumed  by  feveral  princes  and  cities,  as  a 
public  tellimony  of  their  attachment  to  any  emperor.  This 
title  is  found  on  the  marbles  of  Cyzicum  and  in  other  in- 
feriptions. 

PHILOSOPHER,  ^AoaoZo^,  a perfon  well  verfed  in 
philofophy  ; or  who  makes  profeffion  of,  or  applies  himfelf 
to,  the  ftudy  of  nature  and  morality. 

When  a race  of  felf-created  preceptors  arofe  in  Greece, 
who  aflumed  the  name  of  “ fophifts,”  or  wife  men,  their 
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arrogant  pretenfions  gave  great  offence  to  fuch  as  vrere  ca- 
pable of  diftinguilhing  between  real  and  counterfeit  wif- 
dom,  and  led  them  to  adopt  an  appellation  more  fuitable 
to  the  charadler  of  men,  who  modeftly  profefled  themfelves 
to  be  in  the  purfuit,  rather  than  in  the  pojfejfion  of  truth 
and  wifdom,  wz.  that  of  philofophers.  Cicero  aferibes 
the  invention  of  this  term  to  Pythagoras,  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  intro- 
duced. Every  one  knows,  that  among  the  Greeks  there 
were  feven  eminent  men,  who  have  fince  been  univerfally 
denominated  the  “ feven  wife  men”  of  Greece  : that,  at  a 
Hill  earlier  period,  Lycurgus,  and,  even  in  the  heroic  ages, 
Ulyfles  and  Nellor,  were  called  wife  men  ; and,  in  flrort, 
that  this  appellation  has,  from  the  moll  ancient  times,  been 
given  to  thofe  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  the  con- 
tem.plation  of  nature.  This  title  continued  in  ufe  till  the 
time  of  Pythagoras.  It  happened,  while  this  great  man 
was  at  Phlius,  that  Leon,  the  chief  the  Phliufians,  was 
exceedingly  charmed  with  the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  with 
which  he  difeourfed  upon  various  topics,  and  afleed  him,  in 
what  art  he  principally  excelled  ; to  which  Pythagoras  re- 
plied, that  he  did  not  profefs  himfelf  mailer  of  any  art,  but 
that  he  was  a “ philofopher.”  Leon,  llruck  with  the 
novelty  of  the  term,  alked  Pythagoras,  who  were  philo- 
fophers, and  in  what  they  differed  from  other  men.  Py- 
thagoras rephed,  that,  as  in  the  public  games,  while  fome 
are  contending  for  glory,  and  others  are  buying  and  felling 
in  purfuit  of  gain,  there  is  always  a third  clafs  of  perfons, 
who  attend  merely  as  fpedlators  ; fo,  in  human  life,  amidlt 
the  various  charadlers  of  men,  there  is  a feledl  number  of 
thofe,  who,  defpifmg  all  other  purfuits,  affiduoufly  apply 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  the  fearch  after  wif- 
dom ; thefe,  added  Pythagoras,  are  the  perfons  whom  I 
call  philofophers.  Cicero  Tufciih  Difp.  1.  v.  c.  3. 

This  appellation,  thus  aflumed  merely  through  modelly, 
to  intimate  that  even  they  who  have  made  the  greateil  ad- 
vances in  knowledge,  are  rather  to  be  confidered  as  “ lovers 
of  wifdom,”  than  as  “ wife  men,”  foon  loft  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  was  borne  with  as  much  haughtinefs  and  vanity, 
as  if  it  had  implied  an  exclufive  riglit  to  the  poffeflion  of 
wifdom.  “ Some  there  are,”  fays  Quintilian  (Procem. 
Inft.)  “who,  defpifmg  the  occupation  of  an  orator,  have 
employed  themfelves  in  preferibing  rules  for  the  condudl  of 
life  ; thefe  have  infolently  aflumed  to  themfelves  the  title  of 
the  foie profejfors  of  wifdomd' 

The  fefts  of  philofophers  are  very  numerous  ; and  their 
dogmata  or  tenets  very  contradidlory. 

Helmont,  and  fome  of  the  chemifts,  denominate  them- 
felves philofophers  by  fire. 

The  alchemifts,  and  adepti,  are  frequently  denominated 
the  philofophers,  by  way  of  eminence.  « 

Philosopher’s  Stone,  the  greateft  objedl  of  alchemy,  is 
a long-fought-for  preparation,  which,  when  found,  is  to 
tranfmute  or  exalt  impurer  metals,  as  tin,  lead,  and  copper, 
into  gold  and  filver. 

Some  of  the  Greek  writers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, fpeak  of  an  art,  as  being  then  known,  of  tranfmuting 
the  bafer  metals  into  gold  ; and  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  learning  of  the  eaft  had  been 
brought  hither  by  the  Arabians,  the  fame  pretenfions  be- 
gan to  fpread  through  Europe.  It  is  fuppofed  that  this 
art,  called  akhemy,  was  of  Egyptian  origin  : and  that  when 
the  ancient  Greek  philofophers  travelled  into  Egypt,  they 
brought  back  fome  of  the  allegoric  language  of  this  Egyp- 
tian art,  ill  underftood,  which  afterwards  palled  into  their 
mythology.  Alchemy  was  the  earlieft  branch  of  chemiftry, 
confidered  as  a philofophical  fcience  : in  the  other  parts  of 
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cbemical  knowledge,  fafts  preceded  reafoning  or  fpe- 
culation ; but  alchemy  was  originally  fpeculative.  See 
Tkansmutation. 

The  alchemilts  fuppofed  the  general  principles  of  metals 
to  be  chiefly  two  fubllances,  which  they  called  mercury 
and  fulphur ; they  apprehended  alio,  that  the  pure,  mer- 
curial, fulphureous,  or  other  principles  of  which  they  ima- 
gined gold  to  be  compofed,  were  contained,  leparately,  in 
other  bodies  : and  thefe  principles,  therefore,  they  endea- 
voured to  colleft,  and  to  concodl  and  incorporate  by  long 
digeftions  ; and  by  thus  conjoining  the  principles  of  gold, 
if  they  could  be  fo  procured  and  conjoined,  it  might  be  ex- 
pedfed  that  gold  would  be  produced.  But  the  alchemifts 
pretend  to  a product  of  a higher  order,  called  the  elixir, 
the  medicine  for  metals,  the  tindlure,  the  philofopher’s 
done  ; which,  by  being  projedted  on  a large  quantity  of 
any  of  the  inferior  metals  in  fufion,  fltould  change  them 
into  tine  gold  ; which  being  laid  on  a plate  of  lilver,  cop- 
per, or  iron,  and  moderately  heated,  Ihould  fink  into  the 
metal,  and  change  into  gold  all  the  parts  to  which  it  was 
applied  : which,  on  being  properly  heated  with  pure  gold, 
fhould  change  the  gold  into  a fubiiance  of  the  lame  nature 
and  virtue  with  itfelf,  fo  as  thus  to  be  fufceptible  of  per- 
petual multiplication  ; and  which,  by  continued  codlion, 
lliould  have  its  power  more  and  more  exalted,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  tranfmute  greater  and  greater  quantities  of  the 
inferior  metals,  according  to  its  different  degrees  of  per- 
fedfion. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  alchemifts  have  at- 
tempted to  arrive  at  the  making  of  gold  : the  firft  by  re- 
paration ; for  it  is  affirmed,  that  every  metal  yet  known 
contains  fome  quantity  of  gold  : only,  in  molt,  the  quan- 
tity is  fo  little,  that  it  will  not  defray  the  expence  of  get- 
ting it  out. 

Idle  fecond  is  by  maturation  ; for  the  alchemifts  liold 
mercury  to  be  the  bafis  and  matter  of  all  metals ; that  quick- 
lilver  purged  from  all  heterogeneous  bodies  would  be  much 
heavier,  denfer,  and  llmpler,  than  the  native  quicklilver  ; 
and  that  by  fubtilizing,  purifying,  and  digefting  it  with 
much  labour,  and  long  operations,  it  may  be  converted  into 
pure  gold. 

This  method  of  maturation  is  only  for  mercury  : the 
other  metals  it  is  ineffedfual  for,  on  two  accounts  : i.  Be- 

caufe  their  matter  is  not  pure  mercury,  but  has  other  he- 
terogeneous bodies  adhering  to  it  : And,  2.  Becaufe  the  di- 
geftion,  by  which  mercury  is  turned  into  gold,  would  not 
fucceed  in  other  metals,  in  regard  thefe  had  not  been  long 
enough  in  the  mines. 

Weight  is  the  individual  and  inimitable  character  of 
gold,  &c.  Now  mercury,  they  fay,  has  ever  fome  impuri- 
ties in  it  ; and  thole  impurities  are  lighter  than  mercury. 
Could  thofe  be  purged  quite  out,  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
them  impoffible  but  they  might,  mercury  would  be  as 
heavy  as  gold  : and  what  is  as  heavy  as  gold  is  gold,  or 
at  leaft  might  very  eafily  be  made  gold.  See  Fixing  of 
Mercury. 

The  third  method  is,  that  of  tranfmuting,  or  of  turning 
all  metals  readily  into  pure  gold,  by  melting  them  in  the 
fire,  and  calling  a little  quantity  of  a certain  preparation 
into  the  fuled  matter,  upon  which  the  faeces  immediately 
retire,  are  volatilized  and  burnt,  and  fo  carried  off  ; and  the 
reft  of  the  mafs  is  turned  into  pure  gold.  That  which 
works  this  change  in  the  metals  is  called  the  philofopher’s 
Hone.  See  Transmutation. 

Whether  this  third  method  be  poffible  or  not,  is  very  hard 
to  fay.  We  have  fo  maisy  teftimonies  of  it  from  perfons, 
who  on  all  other  occafions  fpeak  truth,  that  it  is  fomewhat 


hard  to  fay  they  are  guilty  of  lalfchood,  even  when  they 
fay,  that  they  have  been  mailers  of  the  fecret.  All  re- 
quired is,  they  fay,  to  do  that  by  art,  which  nature  does 
in  many  years  and  ages.  For  that  as  lead  and  gold  do 
but  differ  little  m weight,  therefore  there  is  not  much  in 
lead  befide  mercury  and  gold.  Now,  if  I had  any  body 
which  would  fo  agitate  all  the  parts  of  lead,  as  to  burn 
all  that  is  not  mercury  therein  ; and  had  alfo  fome  fulphur 
to  fix  the  mercury  ; would  not  the  mafs  remaining  be  con- 
verted into  gold  ? There  is  nothing  in  nature  fo  heavy  as 
lead,  gold  and  mercury  alone  excepted.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  there  is  fomething  in  lead  that  comes  very  near 
to  gold.  But  in  lead  there  is  alfo  fome  lieterogeneous  mat- 
ter different  both  from  mercury  and  gold.  If  now  nine- 
teen ounces  of  lead  be  diflblved  by  the  fire,  and  eight 
ounces  be  thus  deftroyed,  they  argue  that  we  (hall  have 
the  reft  good  gold  ; the  ratio  of  lead  to  gold  being  as 
eleven  to  nineteen.  If  then  the  philofopher’s  ftone  can 
purify  the  mercurial  matter  in  lead,  fo  as  that  nothing 
ihall  remain  but  the  pure  mercurial  body,  and  you  can  fix 
and  coagulate  this,  by  means  of  fulphur,  out  of  nineteen 
ounces  of  lead  you  wall  have  eleven  of  gold.  Or,  if  you 
reduce  the  lead  from  eighteen  to  fourteen,  you  will  then 
have  converted  it  into  mercury  ; and  if  you  farther  purify 
this  mercury  to  its  proper  ftandard,  you  will  have  gold  ; 
provided  you  have  but  a fulphur  with  which  to  fix  and 
coagulate  it.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  opinion  of 
the  philofopher’s  ftone  ; which  the  alchemifts  contend  to 
be  a molt  fubtile,  fixed,  concentrated  fire,  which,  as  foon 
as  it  melts  with  any  metal,  does,  by  a magnetic  virtue, 
immediately  unite  itfelf  to  the  mercurial  body  of  the  metal, 
volatilizes  and  cleanfes  oft  all  that  is  impure  therein,  and 
leaves  nothing  but  a mafs  ot  pure  gold.  Many  frauds  and 
artifices  have  undoubtedly  been  praflifed  in  this  opera- 
tion ; and  there  might  be  political  reafons  why  princes  and 
others  fhould  encourage  thofe  who  pretended  a power  of 
furnifhing  this  inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth  : but  it  would 
be  wrong  to  cenfure  as  impollors,  all  thofe  who  have  de- 
clared themfelves  convinced,  from  their  own  experiments, 
of  the  tranfmutability  of  bafe  metals  into  gold.  However, 
there  are  ftrong  reafons  to  believe  that  the  authors  have 
been  deceived  themfelves  by  fallacious  appearances.  Mr. 
Boyle  gives  an  account  of  a procefs,  by  which  he  imagines 
part  of  the  fubftance  of  gold  to  have  been  tranfmuted  into 
filver.  (See  Menstruum He  alfo  relates  a 
very  extraordinary  experiment,  under  the  title  of  the  de- 
gradation of  gold  by  an  anti-elixir,  which  was  publifhed  in 
his  own  life-tipie,  and  fince  reprinted  in  1739.  Hence  many 
have  been  led  to  conclude  in  favour  of  the  alchemical  doc- 
trine of  the  tranfmutability  of  metals.  See  an  account  of 
this  experiment,  with  remarks  upon  it,  by  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his 
Commerce  of  Arts,  fedl.  xii.  p.  297,  &c. 

King  Henry  VI.  granted  letters  patent  to  certain  per- 
fons, who  undertook  to  find  out  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  and 
to  change  other  metals  into  gold,  &c.  to  be  free  from  the 
penalty  of  the  ftat.  5 Hen.  IV.  made  againft  the  attempts 
of  chemifts  of  this  nature.  Pat.  34  Hen.  VI.  3 Inft.  74, 
See  Alchemy. 

Philosopher’s  Tree,  a chemical  preparation,  called  alfo 
Arbor  Diance,  Diana’s  Tree. 

PHILOSOPHICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  phi- 
lofophy. 

Philosophical  AEther.  See  zEther. 

Philosophical  Chemijlry.  See  Chemistry. 

Philosophical  Criticifm.  Sbe  Criticism. 

Philosophical  Egg,  among  the  Chemijls,  is  a thin  glafs 
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body,  or  bubble,  of  the  Ihape  of  an  egg,  with  a long  neck  or 
ftem  ; ufed  in  digeflions, 

Philosophical  Month.  See  Menstruum  and  Month. 

PiiiLOsormcAL  Sin.  See  Sin. 

Philosophical  Tranfatllons.  See  Transactions. 

PHI  LOSOPHIZING,  the  aft  of  confidering  fome  ob- 
ject of  our  knowledge,  examining  its  properties,  and  the 
phenomena  it  exhibits,  and  enquiring  into  their  caufes  or 
effects,  and  the  laws  thereof ; the  whole  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  reafon  of  things,  and  direfted  to  the 
improvement  of  knowledge. 

Philosophizing,  Rules  of,  Regnla:  Philofophandt,  as  efta- 
bliflied  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  are,  i.  That  no  more  caufes  of 
a natural  effect  be  admitted  than  are  true,  and  fuffice  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  thereof. 

This  agrees  \\ith  the  fentiments  of  moft  philofophers,  \\dio 
hold  that  nature  does  nothino-  in  vain  ; and  that  it  were 
vain  to  do  that  by  many  things,  which  might  be  done 
by  fewer. 

2.  Natural  effefts,  therefore,  of  the  fame  kind,  proceed 
from  the  fame  caufes.  Thus,  e.  gr.  the  caiife  of  refpira- 
tion  is  one  and  the  fame  in  man  and  brute  ; the  caufe  of  the 
defeent  of  a ftone,  the  fame  in  Europe  as  in  America  ; the 
caufe  of  light  the  fame  in  culinary  hre,  as  in  the  fun  ; 
and  the  caufe  of  reflexion  the  fame  in  the  planets  as  the 
earth. 

3.  Thofe  qualities  of  bodies  which  are  not  capable  of  being 

heightened,  and  remitted,  and  whicli  are  found  in  all  bodies, 
where  experiments  can  be  made,  mull  be  looked  on  as  uni- 
verfal  qualities  of  all  bodies.  , 

Thus  the  extcnlion  of  body  is  only  perceived  by  our  fenfes, 
nor  is  it  perceiveable  in  all  bodies  ; but  fmee  it  is  found  in 
all  that  we  have  perception  of,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  all. 
So  we  find,  that  feveral  bodies  are  hard  ; and  argue  that  the 
hardnefs  of  the  whole  only  arifes  from  the  Iiardnefs  of  the 
parts  ; whence  we  infer,  that  the  particles,  not  only  of 
thofe  bodies  which  are  fenfible,  but  of  all  others,  are  like- 
wife  hard.  Lallly,  if  all  the  bodies  about  the  earth  gravi- 
tate towards  the  earth,  and  this  according  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  each  ; and  if  the  moon  gravitates  towards  the 
earth  alfo  according  to  its  quantity  ot  matter  ; and  the  fea 
again  gravitates  towards  the  moon  ; and  all  the  planets  and 
comets  gravitate  towards  each  other  : it  may  be  affirmed 
imiverfally,  that  all  bodies  in  the  creation  gravitate  towards 
each  other.  This  rule  is  the  foundation  of  all  natural  phi- 
lofophy. 

PHILOSOPHY,  (PtXoo-o'tx,  the  knowledge  or  ftudy 
of  nature  and  morality,  founded  on  reafon  and  experience. 

Philofophy  owes  its  name  to  the  modeily  of  Pythagoras, 
who  refufed  the  title  tsoCo;,  'wife,  given  to  his  predeceffors, 
Thales,  Pherecydes,  &c.  as  too  afluming  ; and  contented 
himfelf  with  the  fimple  appellation  of  quafi  (pt\o; 

rr,i  croZi'j.:,  a friend  or  lover  of  'wifdom. 

Chauvin  rather  derives  the  name  from  ipAia,  defire,  or 
ftudy,  and  (To$ia,  q.  d.  fudlum  faplentla  ; and  fays  that  Py- 
thagoras, conceiving  that  the  application  of  the  human  mind 
ought  rather  to  be  called fudy  than  fcience,  fet  afide  the  ap- 
pellation vuife,  and  in  lieu  of  it  took  that  of  philofopher.  (See 
the  article  Philosopher.  ) Which  title,  St.  Auguftine  ob- 
ferves,  took  fo  well  with  other  authors,  that  whoever  ex- 
celled in  any  thing  relating  to  wifdom  or  knowledge  had 
afterwards  no  other  appellation.  Accordingly  Socrates, 
Plato,  &c.  ever  refrained  from  the  fwelling  title  of  fophos. 

By  philofophy  we  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  reafons  of 
things,  in  oppofition  to  hiftory,  w’hich  is  the  bare  knowledge 
of  fadls  ; or  to  mathematics,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  things  or  their  meafures. 


Thefc  three  kinds  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  joined  as  much 
as  pdfiible.  Pliffory  furniflies  matter,  principles,  and  prac- 
tical examinations,  and  mathematics  complete  the  evidence. 
Philofophy  being  the  knowledge  of  the  reafons  of  things, 
all  arts  muff  have  their  peculiar  philofophy,  which  conffitutes 
their  theory  : not  only  law  and  ph)dic,  but  the  lowell  and 
moll  abjedl  arts  are  not  dellitute  of  their  reafons,  which 
might  ufefuliy  employ  tlie  time  of  the  ftudious  : and  the 
advantages  relulting  from  this  kind  of  employment  has  been 
amply  manifelled  in  the  difeoveries  of  modern  times. 

One  great  obilacle  to  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences  has 
been  tlie  uegledl  of  praftice  in  fpeculative  nren,  and  the 
ignorance  and  contempt  of  theory  in  mere  pradlical  men. 
What  chimeras  and  abfurdities  the  negietl  of  experience 
and  pradlice  has  produced,  need  not  be  mentioned  ; the 
mifehiefs  arifmg  from  a negledled  theory  are  not  fo  obvious  : 
yet  certainly  it  retards  the  progrefs  of  arts.  All  invention 
or  improvement  mull  be  cither  cafual  or  rational,  including 
analogy  or  inference  from  iimilar  cafes,  under  the  term  ra- 
tional. Now,  although  the  foundations  of  arts  have  often 
been  owing  to  fome  cafual  difeovery,  as  gunpowder,  or  the 
loadltone,  yet  is  this  not  to  be  trulled  to  alone.  Improve- 
ments do  not  always  flow  from  this  lource,  but  rather  from 
the  refledlions  of  artifts  ; and,  if  tliefe  refleftions  were  ren- 
dered more  diftinft,  more  communicable,  and  eafier  to  be 
retained,  by  the  proper  ufe  of  iigns  and  other  philofophical 
helps,  great  advantages  might  be  expedled  : it  being  certain, 
that  philofophical  knowledge  is  more  extenfive,  and  more 
fure  in  the  application  ; and,  befides,  gives  a pleafure  to 
the  mind  not  to  be  expelled  from  that  which  is  merely 
hillorical. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  bare  intelligence  and  me- 
mory of  philofophical  propofitions,  without  any  ability 
to  demonffrate  them,  is  not  philofophy,  but  hiffory  only. 
However,  where  fuch  propofitions  are  determinate  and  true, 
they  may  be  ufefuliy  applied  in  pradlice,  even  by  thofe  who 
are  ignorant  of  their  demonffrations.  Of  this  we  fee  daily 
inftances  in  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  pradlical  geometry,  and 
navigation  ; the  reafons  of  which  are  often  not  underftood 
by  thofe  who  pradlife  them  with  fuccefs.  And  this  fuccefs 
in  the  application  produces  a convidlion  of  mind,  which  is  a 
kind  of  medium  between  philofophical,  or  fcieiuifical,  and 
hillorical  knowledge. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Analyft  has  gone  fo  far  as  to 
fuggell,  that  mathematicians  have  no  other  convidlion  of  the 
truth  of  the  dodlririe  of  fluxions. 

We  have  faid  that  philofophy  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
reafons  of  things.  It  may  be  afleed,  what  are  the  reafons 
of  things,  or  what  is  the  explanation  of  phenomena  or  fadls  ? 
An  ingenious  author  tells  us,  that  the  explication  confifts  only 
in  fliewing  the  conformity  any  particular  phenomenon  hath 
to  the  general  laws  of  nature  ; or,  which  is  tlie  fame  thing,  in 
difeovering  the  uniformity  there  is  in  the  produdliou  of  natu- 
ral effedls.  This  he  thinks  evident  to  any  one  whoever  (hall 
attend  to  the  feveral  inftances  in  which  philofophers  pretend 
to  account  for  appearances.  By  a diligent  operation  of  the 
phenomena  within  our  view,  we  may  dilcover  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  and  from  thence  deduce,  though  not  de. 
monllrate,  other  phenomena  ; all  produdlions  of  this  kind 
depending  on  a fuppofition  that  the  Author  of  Nature 
always  operates  uniformly,  and  in  a conllant  obfervation  of 
thofe  rules  we  take  for  principles ; which  we  cannot  evidently 
know. 

If  we  take  a view  of  the  feveral  phenomena,  and  compare 
them  together,  we  may  obferve  fome  likenefs  and  conformity 
between  them;  For  example,  in  the  falling  of  a ftone  to 
the  ground,  in  the  rifing  of  the  fea  towards  the  moon,  in 
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cohefion  andcryftalUzation,  there  Is  fometliing  alike,  namely, 
an  union  or  mutual  approach  of  bodies  : fo  that  any  one  of 
thefe,  or  the  like  phenomena,  may  not  feem  ftrange  or  fur- 
prifing  to  a man  who  has  nicely  obferved  and  compared  the 
elfedls  of  nature  : for  that  only  is  thought  fo  which  is  un- 
common, or  a thing  by  itfelf,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  ourobfervalion.  That  bodies  ihouldtendtowardsthe  centre 
of  the  earth  is  not  thought  ftrange,  becaufe  it  is  what  we 
erceive  every  moment  of  our  lives  ; but  that  they  fiiould 
ave  a like  gravitation  towards  the  centre  of  the  moon,  may 
feem  odd  and  unaccountable  to  moft  men,  becaufe  it  is  dif- 
cerned  only  in  the  tides  ; but  a philofopher,  whofe  thoughts 
take  in  a larger  compafs  of  nature,  having  obferved  a cer- 
tain fimilitude  of  appearances,  as  well  in  the  heavens  as  the 
earth,  that  argue  innumerable  bodies  to  have  mutual  ten- 
dency towards  each  other,  which  he  denotes  by  the  general 
name  attraction,  whatever  can  be  reduced  to  that,  he 
thinks  juilly  accounted  for.  Thus  he  explains  the  tides 
by  the  attradfion  of  the  terraqueous  globe  towards  the 
moon,  which,  to  him,  doth  not  appear  odd  or  anomalous, 
but  only  a particular  example  of  a general  rule  or  law  of 
nature. 

If,  therefore,  we  confider  the  difference  there  is  betwixt 
natural  philofophers,  and  other  men,  with  regard  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  we  fliall  find  it  confifts  not  in 
an  exadfer  knowledge  of  the  efficient  caufe  that  produces 
them,  for  that  can  be  no  other  than  the  will  of  a fpirit ; 
but  only  in  a greater  largenefs  of  comprehenfion,  whereby 
analogies,  harmonies,  and  agreements  are  defcried  in  the 
works  of  nature,  and  the  particular  effedfs  explained ; tliat 
is,  reduced  to  genera!  rules,  which  rules  grounded  on  the 
analogy  and  uniformnefs  obferved  in  the  produdlion  of  na- 
tural effedfs,  are  more  agreeable,  and  fought  after  by  the 
mind ; for  that  they  extend  our  profpedf  beyond  what  is 
prefent,  and  near  to  us,  and  enable  us  to  make  probable 
conjedlures,  touching  things  that  may  have  happened  at  very 
great  diftances  of  time  and  place,  as  well  as  to  predicd;  things 
to  come  ; which  fort  of  endeavour  towards  omnifcience  is 
much  affedfed  by  the  mind.  Berkeley’s  Princ.  of  Hum. 
Knowledge,  fedf.  104,  105. 

Philosophy  is  a term  ufed  in  various  fignifications 
among  ancient  and  modern  writers.  In  its  laxer  fenfe,  it 
iignifies  the  love  of  truth  : thus  Plato  frequently  calls  it 
phllalethla. 

In  other  places  it  fignifies  the  knowledge  of  many  things  ; 
thus  Zeno  calls  philofophy,  r.a.ra.Ar,4-ic,  comprehenfion,  be- 
caufe comprehending  all  truth.  Agreeable  to  which  is 
Cicero’s  definition  of  philofopher,  that  he  i?bne  who  ftudies 
to  know  the  natures  and  caufes  of  all  things  human  and  di- 
vine, and  to  attend  to  every  good  rule  and  method  of  life. 

Philofophy  has  been  applied  by  many  modern  writers  not 
only  to  all  fpeculative  fcience,  but  the  term  has  been  ufed  fo 
as  to  comprehend  fleill  in  municipal  law,  the  knowledge  of 
medicine,  the  art  of  criticifm,  and  the  whole  circle  of  polite 
literature.  The  term  has  been  even  transferred  to  theo- 
logy, fo  that  the  Chriftian  religion  has  been  called  facred 
philofophy  ; and  eccleliaffical  dodtors  and  monks  have  been 
denominated  philofophers. 

Philosophy,  in  a narrower  fenfe,  is  frequently  confined 
to  fome  one  fcience,  or  branch  of  fcience ; v.  gr.  to  logic, 
as  we  find  it  in  Plato  and  Arillotle  : to  phyfics,  or  the 
knowledge  of  nature  ; in  which  fenfe  it  was  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  Ionic  fchool : and  to  ethics,  or  the  rules  of  moi-ality  ; 
thus  it  is  Clemens  of  Alexandria  relates  that  among  the 
Greeks  there  are  philofophers  who  hold  dilputes  about 
virtue. 

Agreeable  to  this  laff  application,  Pythagoras  defines  phi- 


lofophy a meditation  on  death  : by  which,  according  to  Plato 
and  Clemens,  is  meant  an  abffraCfion  or  retirement  from  the 
body  : which  Apuleius  thus  explains  : a philofopher  is  to 
fcudy  nothing  fo  much  as  to  fet  his  foul  at  liberty  from  its 
corrcfpondenee  with  the  body  : thus  Cicero  calls  philofophy, 
ars  vita,  and  Seneca,  kx  vita  : and  thus  Plutarch.  Con- 
ftancy,  fidelity,  and  a found  mind,  are  the  rt^al  philofophv  j 
all  the  other  parts  of  wifdom,  tending  any  otlv^r  way,  are 
prettineffes  and  curiofitie.;  : and  in  this  fenfe  it  was  that  phi- 
loiophy  chiefly  flourifhed  in  the  fchools  of  Socrates,  after- 
wards called  the  Academ'ic  fchool,  and  among  the  Stoics. 

PiifLOSOPHY,  again,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  for  methaphyiics,  or  the  knowledge  of  God  : 
which  Plato  calls  the  true  philofophy,  others  prhna  phi- 
lofophta  ; and  in  refpedl  of  which,  the  Platonifts  call  all  other 
philofophy,  noSurnal,  vexlipivii  tiXocco'^ia.. 

Gale  includes  the  feveral  notions  hitherto  delivered,  under 
this  one  general  definition  : philofophy  is  the  knowledge 
of  things  natural,  moral,  fupernatural,  and  notional;  ori- 
ginally granted  by  God  to  our  firll  parents,  and  tranfmitted 
to  us  tor  the  honour  of  the  Creator,  and  the  good  of  the 
univerfe. 

The  definition  of  Epidfetus  is  alfo  pretty  comprehenfive  : 
philofophy,  he  fays,  confills  in  three  things  ; the  pradlice 
of  precepts,  the  reafon  of  precepts,  and  the  proof  of  pre- 
cepts. 

Brucker,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Philofophy,”  defines  phi« 
lofophy  to  be  that  love  of  wifdom,  which  incites  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  important  and  ufeful  fcience.  Philofophy  difeovers 
and  teaches  thofe  principles  by  means  of  which  happmefs  may 
be  acquired,  preferved,  and  increafed  ; wifdom  applies  thefe 
principles  to  the  benefit  of  individuals  and  of  fociety. 
“ Knowledge  which  is  applicable  to  no  ufeful  purpofe  cannot 
deferve  the  name  of  wifdom.” 

“ Qui  ipfi  fibi  fapiens  prodeffe  nequit,  nequicquam  fapit.” 

The  fources  of  that  knowledge  of  truth  which  leads  to 
the  poffeffion  of  happinefs  are  reafon  and  revelation.  To 
inftrudl  men  in  thofe  truths  which  God  hath  communicated 
to  mankind  by  revelation  is  the  province  of  theology;  which 
fee.  To  teach  them  fuch  truths,  connedted  with  their  hap- 
pinefs, as  are  capable  of  being  difeovered  by  the  powers  of 
reafon,  is  the  province  of  philofophy.  Thefe  two  provinces 
are  pcrfedfly  diitindt,  and  ought  to  be  kept  feparate,  except 
where  the  one  may  occafionally  ferve  to  caff  light  upon  the 
other.  The  leading  offices  of  philofophy,  fays  Brucker, 
may  be  eafily  deduced  from  the  general  idea  of  its  objedt. 
As  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  real  good  is  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained, it  is  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  to  inveiligate  the  nature 
of  good,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  acquired,  and  fo 
to  form  and  improve  the  whole  man,  that  he  may  arrive  at  the 
complete  pofl'effion  of  true  felicity.  The  bufinefs  of  philofo- 
phy will  therefore  be  to  cultivate  the  underffanding,  and  diredt 
its  operations  : to  corredt  and  meliorate  the  will  and  affec- 
tions, by  dilcovering  thofe  objects  that  are  difcernible,  com- 
paring their  refpedtive  claims,  and  ffiewing  how  they  may  be 
rendered  moft  produdtive  of  happinefs  ; to  enquire  out  the 
caufes  of  natural  appearances,  and  hence  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Firll  Caufe,  under  thofe  characters  and  relations 
that  are  moft  interelling  to  mankind  ; to  condudt  men  to 
fuch  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  natural  bodies, 
and  their  reciprocal  adtions,  as  fliall  enable  them  to  apply 
the  objedls  around  them  to  their  own  convenience  ; and, 
finally,  to  alfift  them  in  iuveftigating  the  principles  of  focial 
virtue,  and  fo  provide  them  with  fuch  rules  of  condudt  as 
arife  from  mutual  convenience  and  intereft,  from  the  natural 
fentiments  of  jullice  and  humanity,  and  from  the  voluptary 
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engagements  of  civil  fociety.  Dialeftics,  phyfics,  natural 
religion,  ethics  and  policy  are  thus  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  philofophy. 

From  this  view  of  the  fubjeft  it  will  appear,  that  a hif- 
tory  of  philofophy  is  a hiftory  of  doctrines,  and  of  men. 
As  a hiftory  of  dodlrines,  it  lays  open  the  origin  of  opi- 
nions, the  changes  which  they  have  undergone,  the  diftindt 
charafters  of  different  fyftems,  and  the  leading  points  in 
which  they  agree  or  differ  ; and  it  is  therefore,  in  faft,  a 
hiftory  of  the  human  underltanding.  As  a hiftory  of  men. 
It  relates  the  principal  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  more 
eminent  philofophers  ; remarks,  particularly,  tliofe  circum- 
ftances  in  their  charadfer  or  fituation,  which  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  influenced  their  opinions ; takes  notice  of 
their  followers,  and  their  opponents ; and  defcribes  the 
origin,  progrefs,  and  decline  of  their  refpedlive  fedts.  It 
is  in  this  comprehenfive  manner,  that  our  learned  author  has 
undertaken  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  philofopliy  and  philofo- 
phers from  the  earlieft  records  to  the  prefent  time.  And  if 
we  may  judge  of  the  execution  of  this  important  under- 
taking from  the  excellent  compendium  of  it  given  in  our 
own  language  by  Dr.  Eniield,  it  muft  have  required 
immenfe  labour  of  refearch,  and  it  has  been  rendered  in  a 
very  high  degree  inftrudlive  and  interefting.  Our  readers 
will  find  that  we  have  availed  ourfelves  of  this  valuable 
work  in  various  articles  of  the  Cyclopaedia. 

After  fully  and  modeftly  ftating  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  proceeded  in  the  accomplifhment  of  his  undertaking, 
the  author  points  out  the  principal  advantages  that  may 
be  expedted  from  an  attention  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
philofophy.  We  fhall  thus  perceive  the  extent  of  our  in- 
telledlual  capacities,  the  caufes  of  their  perverfion,  and 
the  means  by  which  we  may  avail  ourfelves  for  avoiding 
error,  and  fuccefsfully  purfue  without  deviation  the  at- 
tainment of  truth.  The  hiftory  of  philofophy  ferves  as  a 
regifter  of  difcoveries  in  the  world  of  fcience,  and  as  a 
fldlful  guide  towards  unknown  regions,  whither  future  ad 
venturers  may  with  advantage  diredf  their  courfe.  This 
will  alfo  ferve  to  acquaint  us  with  the  general  fources  of 
fcience,  with  the  names  and  charadters  of  valuable  authors, 
the  fubjedts  of  their  works,  and  the  afiiftance  that  may  be 
expedted  from  them  in  fcientific  refearches ; fo  that  the 
hiftory  of  philofophy  is  an  important  branch  of  the  hiftory 
of  univerfal  erudition. 

The  learned  author  divides  the  hiftory  of  philofophy  into 
three  periods  ; the  jirjl  traces  its  rife  and  progrefs  from  the 
earlieft  times  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  fecond  reprefents  its  ftate  among  the  Heathens,  whilft 
it  flourilhed  under  the  emperors,  which  brings  the  hiftory 
down  to  the  fixth  century  ; and  among  the  Jews,  Saracens, 
and  Chriftians,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian 
era  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters.  The  third  period 
relates  the  attempts  which  have  been  fince  made  for  the  re- 
formation and  improvement  of  philofophy,  and  defcribes 
the  various  forms  which  it  has  affuraed  from  the  revival  of 
letters  to  the  lalt  century.  Thus  the  whole  hiftory  of  philo- 
fophy is  confequently  divided  into  ancient,  middle,  and  modern. 
The  jlrjl  period  comprehends  the  Barbaric  and  the  Grecian 
philofophy  : the  former  including  all  thofe  nations,  which 
before  the  time  when  the  Grecian  philofophy  paffed  over  to 
the  Romani,  did  not  ufe  the  Greek  language  ; the  latter, 
all  thofe  countries  in  which  that  language  was  fpoken. 
The  fecond  period  exhibits  the  ftate  of  philofophy  during 
the  courfe  of  1200  years  among  the  Romans,  the  Orien- 
talifts,  the  Jews,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Chriftians.  In  the 
third  period  of  this  hiftory  we  fee  the  fuccefsful  efforts  of 
philofiaphy  to  rife  above  the  unwholefome  atmofphere  of 


tyranny,  fuperftition,  and  bigotry,  into  the  pure  regions 
of  freedom  and  truth ; and  find  the  feveral  ancient  lefts  re- 
viving, new  and  better  methods  of  philofophizing  difcovercd, 
the  chains  of  authority,  in  fome  meafure  fhaken  off,  and 
farther  advances  made  dn  true  philofophy  within  the  courfe 
of  a fingle  century,  than  had  before  been  made  in  a thou- 
fand  years.  We  have  thus  fketched  the  plan  of  this  valu- 
able work  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  and  we  fhall 
refer  them  for  particular  details  to  the  appropriate  articles 
in  tlie  Cyclopredia. 

Some  have  given  the  following  appellations  to  the  ancient 
philofophy,  under  its  feveral  ftages  : philofophy,  fay  they, 
became  impious  under  Diagoras  ; vicious  under  Epicurus  ; 
hypocritical  under  Zeno  ; impudent  under  Diogenes  ; covetous 
under  Demochares ; voluptuous  under  Metrodorus ; fan- 
tajlical  under  Crates  ; fcurrilous  under  Menippus ; licentious 
under  Pyrrho  ; and  quarrelfome  under  Cleanthes. 

Tlie  feveral  dogmata  maintained  by  the  feveral  philofo- 
phers are  infinite  : Cicero  makes  no  fcruple  to  aver,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  how  abfurd  foever,  but  has 
been  maintained  by  one  philofopher  or  other. 

From  the  fir  ft  broachers  of  new  opinions,  and  the  firft 
founders  of  fchools,  philofophy  has  become  divided  into 
innumerable  fefts ; fome  ancient,  others  modern  : fuch  are 
the  Platonifts,  Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  Pyrrho- 
nians,  and  Academics  ; and  fuch  are  the  Cartefians,  New- 
tonians, &c.  See  the  rife,  doftrines,  &c.  of  each  feft 
under  Platonism,  Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  Stoics, 
PvRKHONIANS,  ACADEMICS,  CaKTESIAN,  NeWTONIAN, 
See. 

Philofopliy  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  or  it 
may  be  confidcred  under  two  habitudes,  theoretical,  and 
pradical. 

Philosophy,  Theoretical,  or  Speculative,  is  that  employed 
in  mere  contemplation,  and  terminating  in  it.  Such  is 
phyfics,  which  is  a bare  contemplation  of  nature,  and 
natural  things  ; and  it  is  again  ufually  fubdivided  into  three- 
kinds,  D/z.  pneumatics,  phyfics  or  fomatics,  and  me'.a- 
phyfics  or  ontologia. 

The  firft  confiders  being,  abftrafted  from  all  matter  : its 
objefts  are  fpirits,  their  natures,  properties,  and  effefts. 
The  fecond  confiders  matter  and  material  things  : its  ob- 
jefts are  bodies,  their  properties,  laws,  &c. 

The  third  extends  to  each  indifferently ; its  objefts  are 
either  body  or  fpirit. 

In  the  order  of  our  difeovery,  or  arrival  at  the  know- 
ledge of  them,  phyfics  is  firft,  then  metaphyfics  ; the  laft 
arifes  from  the** two  firft  confidered  together  : after  an  ac- 
quaintance with  God,  ourfelves,  and  natural  bodies,  we 
come  to  conlider  what  is  natural  to  them  all,  or  the  attri- 
butes that  agree  to  all ; and  thus  form  a fort  of  univerfal 
philofophy,  or  doftrine  de  ente  in  general. 

But  in  teaching,  or  laying  down,  thefe  feveral  branches 
to  others,  we  obferve  a contrary  order ; beginning  with 
the  moft  univerfal,  and  delcending  to  the  more  particular. 
And  hence  we  fee  why  the  Peripatetics  call  metaphyfics, 
and  the  Cartefians  pneumatics,  the  prima  ph'ilofophia. 
Others  prefer  the  diftribution  of  philofophy  into  four 
parts,  vi%.  i.  Pneumatics,  which  confiders  and  treats  of 
fpirits.  2.  Somatics,  of  bodies.  Tlie  3d,  compounded  of 
both,  anthropology,  which  confiders  man,  in  whom  both 
body  and  fpirit  are  found.  4.  Ontofophy,  which  treats  of 
w'hat  is  common  to  all  the  other  three. 

Philofophy  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  intelleftual, 
moral,  and  phylical ; the  intelleftual  part  comprifes  logic 
and  metaphyfics ; the  moral  part  obtains  the  laws  of  nature 
and  nations,  ethics  and  politics ; and,  laftly,  the  phyfical 
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part  comprehends  the  dodirine  of  bodies,  animate  or  in- 
animate : thefe,  with  their  various  fiibdivilions,  will  take  in 
the  whole  of  philofophy. 

Wolfius  makes  the  three  parts  of  philofophy  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  God,  the  human  foul,  and  of  bodies.  How- 
ever, when  he  fubdivides,  and  comes  to  treat  the  feveral 
branches  feparately,  his  divifions  readily  come  under  the 
three  heads,  intelleftual,  moral,  and  phyfical,  before  men- 
tioned. The  doftrine  of  God,  and  the  human  foul,  may 
be  ranged  under  the  fame  head,  metaphyfics,  the  notion  of 
the  divine  nature  being  formed  from  that  of  the  human 
foul,  excluding  limitations  and  imperfections.  Mufehen- 
broeck  divides  philofophy  into  fix  parts,  viz.  pneumatics, 
or  the  doftrine  of  fpirits  ; phylics,  ivhofe  objeCt  is  the  univerfe 
and  the  bodies  contained  therein  ; teleology,  which  explores 
the  dcfign  and  end  of  the  exiftence  of  all  bodies,  and  of 
all  their  aClions  and  changes,  as  far  as  human  fagacity  can 
difeover  them  ; metaphyfics,  which  comprehends  the  general 
and  abftraft  natures  and  qualities  of  objeCls,  containing 
ontology  and  cofmology,  praClical  or  moral  philofophy, 
which  lays  down  rules  for  the  right  conduCt  of  life,  and 
the  attainment  of  true  happinefs  ; and  logic,  which  unfolds 
the  powers  and  direfts  the  exercife  of  the  intelligent  and 
reafoning  faculty  of  the  human  mind. 

Philosophy,  Pra3kal,  is  that  which  lays  down  the 
rules  of  a virtuous  and  happy  life ; and  excites  us  to  the 
practice  thereof. 

Practical  philofophy  is  properly  ethics  alone,  or  the 
method  of  leading  a virtuous  and  happy  life.  Yet  mofl 
authors  divide  it  into  two  kinds,  anfwerable  to  the  two 
forts  of  human  aCtions  to  be  direCted  thereby ; viz. 
I.  Logic,  which  governs  the  operations  of  the  under- 
Handing.  2.  Ethics,  properly  fo  called,  which  direCt  thofe 
of  the  will. 

Philosophy  of  the  Hindoos.  As  far  as  regards  meta- 
phyfics and  logic,  it  feems  likely,  from  what  little  hath 
hitherto  appeared,  that  the  Hindoos  have  fome  very  ancient 
and  curious  books  exprefsly  on  thofe  branches  of  philo- 
fophy, which  would  be  valuable  acquifitions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Europe.  Befides  regular  treatifes  on  thefe,  as  well 
as  the  other  branches,  molt  of  their  ancient  and  facred 
books  difcufs  fcientific  fubjeCls,  as  well  as  religion  and 
mythology.  In  the  Veda  itfelf,  which  may  be  called  the 
Hindoo  Icriptures,  this  mixture  is  met  with.  One  of  the 
Vedas  is  afligned  to  a celeflial  phyfician  ; and  one  of  its 
chapters  is  occupied  with  anatomy.  (See  Veda.)  And 
under  the  article  Purana  of  this  work  may  be  feen  how 
mifcellaneous  are  the  contents  of  the  facred  poems,  bear- 
ing that  common  denomination.  The  antiquity  of  the 
Hindoo  books  is  a difputable  point ; but  there  feems  good 
reafon  to  believe  that  fome  of  their  philofophical  fyltems 
appeared  in  nearly  their  prefent  form,  earlier  than  the  date 
of  thofe  European  philofophers  whofe  names  diftinguiih 
theories  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Hindoos.  There  is 
hence  a promife  of  proof  that  a great  portion  of  tlie  learn- 
ing  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  derived  direftly  from  India, 
as  well  as  their  mythology,  or  popular  religion.  It  is 
this  circumftance  chiefly,  perhaps,  that  will  render  the  in- 
troduction of  faithful  tranllations  of  the  Hindoo  books  fo 
curious  and  interefting  to  the  literati  of  Europe  ; for  few 
are  fo  fanguine  as  to  expedl  from  fuch  a fource  much  really 
ufeful  to  us,  in  our  prefent  Hate  of  human  intellect  and 
ingenuity.  We  fay  much,  in  order  to  abate  the  indulgence 
of  any  unreafonable  ardour  of  expectancy,  that  mult  of 
courfe  end  in  difappointment  : while  to  affirm,  that  nothing 
ufeful  is  to  be  thence  looked  for,  might  favour  of  unbe- 
coming arrogance. 
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The  Hindoos  are  prone  to  a triple  arrangement  wherever 
it  can  be  effeCted,  and  we  find  their  principal  fyftems  of 
philofophy  claffed  under  three  heads,  namely,  i.  Nyaya ; 
2.  Mimanfa ; and  3.  Sankya ; under  each  of  which  words 
we  have  offered  a brief  outline  of  thofe  feveral  theories. 
They  are  aferibed  to  Godama,  Jaimini,  and  Kapila,  of 
which  philofophers,  fome  account  is  given  under  their  re- 
fpeCtive  names.  The  above  three  theories  are  divided  each 
into  two  parts  ; and  exclufive  of  the  works  afligned  to  the 
authors  of  the  fyltems,  all  fubfequent  works  are  fimilarly 
named,  according  to  the  fchool  under  which  the  prevalent 
tenets,  that  they  uphold,  may  have  diClated  their  arrange- 
ment. The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  commentaries  cm 
the  original  or  divided  works,  and  on  their  imitators  or  dif- 
ciples.  Thefe  commentaries  are  claffed  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  iipaderfena,  and  have  become  fo  voluminous  as 
to  obfeure,  rather  than  explain,  the  works  of  the  original 
philofophers,  which  are  very  fuccinCt.  The  three  fchools 
are,  as  we  have  feen,  divided  into  fix  ; and  may  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  principal  fchools  of  the  weft,  and  their  authors 
with  our  ancient  fathers  of  philofophy.  We  offer  in  one 
view  the  names  and  titles  of  each,  and  tiieir  correfponding 
theories  ; premiiing  that,  of  courfe,  differences,  as  well  as 
coincidences,  of  various  forts  will  be  found,  as  the  works 
of  the  Hindoo  founders  come  to  be  more  known.  It  is 
to  their  leading  features  only  that  the  fimilitude  is  in- 
tended to  be  applied,  and  in  thefe  it  is  often  very  ftriking. 


I. 

f I. 

Nyaya, 

Godama, 

Peripatetic, 

Ariftotle. 

[2. 

Vaififhika, 

Kanada, 

Ionic, 

Thales. 

2. 

Mimanfa, 

Vedanta, 

Jaimini, 

Vyafa, 

1 Platonic,  - 

f Socrates. 
1 Plato. 

3- 

Sankya, 

Kapila, 

Italic, 

Pythagoras. 

|2. 

Patanjali, 

Patanjala, 

Stoic, 

Zeno. 

Each  of  the  above  words  or  names  has  furniffied  an 
article  in  this  work,  and  the  enquirer  is  referred  thereto 
for  farther  information. 

Althoimh  moft  of  the  works  claffed  in  India  under  thefe 
feveral  heads  are  recognized  as  comparatively  orthodox,  yet 
fuch  a range  is  occalionally  taken  by  the  difciples  of  all 
the  fchools,  as  to  fubjedf  them  to  a charge  of  herefy  from 
opponents  of  others,  and  from  the  rigid  of  all  theological 
feeds.  Another  clafs  is,  however,  generally  ftigmatized 
with  tlie  epithets  of  materialifts,  atlieifts,  &c.,  and  indeed 
there  are  alfo  three  principal  fchools  of  this  defeription, 
fubdivided  in  like . manner  as  above  mentioned,  into  fix, 
generally  called  the  atheiftical  fyftems.  “ All  full,”  fay 
the  orthodox,  “ of  indeterminate  phrafes,  errors  in  fenfe, 
confiifion  between  diftindt  qualities,  incomprehenfible  no- 
tions, opinions  not  duly  weighed,  tenets  deftruftive  of  na- 
tural equality,  containing  a jumble  of  atheifm  and  ethics  ; 
omitting  what  ought  to  be  exprefled,  and  exprefling  what 
ought  to  be  omitted ; abounding  in  falfe,  idle,  and  imper- 
tinent propofitions.” 

We  cannot  detail  either  the  tenets  or  the  titles  of  fuch 
works  or  fyftems.  As  a fpecimen  we  refer  to  the  article 
Nastick,  the  name  of  one  of  thefe  fchools,  otherwife 
called  Charvaka,  from  the  name  of  its  founder.  See  alfo 
under  Boodii,  Jaixa,  &c.  articles  thence  referred  to. 

Philosophy,  Mental,  or  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  is  that  branch  of  fcience  which  inveftigates  the  lavvs 
of  the  human  mind.  Its  objedt  is  to  afeertain  the  properties 
of  tlie  mind,  the  origin  of  its  various  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  ways  in  which  they  operate  upon  each  other, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  cultivated  or  re- 
preffed. 

Mental  philofophy  is  not  uncommonly  confounded  with 
X metaphyfics  ; 
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metaphyfics ; and  the  abfurdities  and  fertile  fpeculations 
which  have  been  claffed  under  the  latter,  have  been  fuppofed 
by  many  to  belong  to  the  former.  Metaphyjics  (jUtra  ra 
comprehends  all  thofe  invelfigations  which  have  for 
their  aim  the  properties,  claflification,  and  laws  of  fiich 
objects  of  human  thought  as  by  fenfation  alone  could  not  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  mind  ; and-it  confeqiiently 
includes  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  ; but  it  is  ob- 
vioufly  unjuft  to  throw  upon  this  branch  of  metaphyfics,  the 
ftigma  which,  if  due  to  any,  belongs  to  thofe  branches  alone, 
which  have  no  relation  to  our  mental  laws  and  operations. 
The  ancient  metaphyfics  comprehended  many  objefts  which 
can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  lie  within  the  fphere  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  which  are  rather  to  be  confidered  as  the  reveries 
of  imagination,  than  as  the  realities  of  intelledl ; but  thefe 
the  good  fenfe  of  the  prefent  day  regards  merely  as  objefts 
of  curiofity,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  the  learned 
Harris  and  others  to  bring  us  back  to  all  the  philofophical 
vagaries  of  antiquity.  Excluding  thefe,  however,  (with 
which  the  fcience  of  metaphyfics  is  no  more  chargeable,  than 
phyfical  fcience  is  with  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes,)  lye  are 
difpofed  to  allow  a high  rank  to  a few  only  of  thofe  objefts 
of  metaphyfical  refearch  which  do  notjuftly  clafs  under  the 
head  of  mental  philofophy.  We  regard  them,  in  general,  as 
only  amufing  fpeculations,  which  may  ferve  to  fharpen  the 
aftivity  of  the  intellecl ; but  we  are  no  advocates  for  the 
young  philolopher  fpending  his  exertions  upon  them. 

whatever  relates  to  the  properties  of  the  mind,  to  the 
operations  of  intelleft  and  affedfion,  is  of  high  value  in 
various  points  of  view.  The  philofophy  of  the  mind,  as 
Mr.  Stewart  juftly  remarks,  abftradled  entirely  from  that 
eminence  which  belongs  to  it  in  confequence  of  its  pradfieal 
applications,  may  claim  a diftinguifhed  rank  among  thofe 
preparatory  difciplines  which  biftiop  Berkeley  has  happily 
compared  to  “ the  crops  which  are  raifed,  not  for  the  lake 
of  the  harveft,  but  to  be  ploughed  in  as  a drelling  to  the 
land.” 

The  objeft  of  moral  philofophy  is  to  ftiew  men  their  duty, 
and  the  reafons  of  it  It  teaches  what  regulation  of  the 
conduft  and  the  affedlions  is  our  duty,  why  it  is  our  duty, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  acquired.  It  is  fufficient  barely  to  ftate 
thefe  objects,  to  Ihew  at  once  the  fubferviency  of  mental  to 
moral  philofophy.  The  foundations  of  the  fcience  of  mo- 
rality can  only  be  laid,  with  fuccefs,  on  a judicious  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  the  mental  conftitution. 
We  muft  know  what  are  the  affeftions  in  which  moral  excel- 
lence confifts,  how  they  are  to  be  formed  and  cidtivated, 
and  how  oppofing  ones  are  to  be  repreffed  or  exterminated. 
Even  where  morality  refpedls  the  external  condudl,  the  rea- 
fons of  it  muft  be  fought,  among  other  fources,  in,  our 
mental  principles.  How  adlions  affedl  our  own  happinefs  or 
that  of  others,  can  only  be  fully  fhewn  by  mental  philo- 
fophy, or  by  that  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind  on  which  its  laws  are  founded. 

Nor  lefs  important  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  our  mental  conftitution  to  the  bufinefs  of  felf-infpeftion 
and  felf-culture.  “ The  philofophy  of  the  human  mind, 
(fays  Mr.  Bellham,)  teaches  man  to  know  himfelf,  and  to 
improve,  diredi,  and  exert  his  intelledlual  faculties  in  a man- 
ner the  moft  beneficial  to  himfelf  and  others.  In  particu- 
lar, it  imprefles  a juft  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  our  rational 
nature,  and  the  great  end  of  intelleftual  exiftence  ; it  diredts 
to  the  beft  method  of  cultivating  theanental  powers,  of  pre- 
venting or  corredling  prejudice  and  error,  and  of  enlarging 
the  ttock  of  ufeful  knowledge.  By  analyzing  the  prin- 
ciples of  adtion,  and  tracing  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  af- 
iedlion,  habit,  and  charadler,  it  leads  to  the  proper  difei- 
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pline  of  the  heart,  and  fupplies  the  moft  efficacious  means  of 
corredling  all  undue  bias  of  felf-love,  of  refilling  the  mo- 
tives  to  vice,  of  reftraining  the  exorbitance  of  the  pallions, 
of  cultivating  virtuous  principles,  and  of  attaining  that  juft 
and  beautiful  fymmetry  of  the  affedlions,  that  elevation  of 
mind,  and  difinterellednefs  of  charadter,  which,  when  com- 
bined with  vigour  of  intelledl,  and  comprehenfion  of  views, 
conftitute  the  true  dignity  and  happinefs  of  man.”  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Mind,  p.  2. 

A found  and  comprehenlive  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  our  mental  frame,  is  of  incalculable  utility  in  the  bufinefs 
of  education.  It  gives  to  thofe  who  condudl  it,  corredl 
views  as  to  its  objedts.  It  lliews  the  vaft  importance  of 
eai'ly  impreffions,  of  early  attention  to  the  culture  of  habits 
and  difpofitions.  It  points  out  the  beft  means  for  forming 
thofe  charadleriftics  of  intelledl  and  affedlion,  which  are 
ellential  to  happinefs  and  ufefulnefs.  On  this  point  fee  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Education  ; and  alfo  Mr.  Stewart’s 
Elements,  Introd.  part  ii.  § i.  The  philofophy  of  the 
human  mind  is  to  education,  precifely  what  medical  fcience 
is  to  the  phyfician.  A perfon  who  has  llored  up  the  maxims 
and  recipes  of  former  pradlitioners,  and  pollefies  an  adlive 
diferiminating  mind,  may  do  wonders  without  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ftrudlure  and  phyfiology  of  the  human  frame  ; 
but  for  one  inftance  in  which  we  find  a perfon  ignorant  of 
medical  fcience  judicioufly  employing  means  of  cure  judi- 
cioully  chofen,  we  meet  with  thoufands  in  which  the  pradlice 
is  unlleady,  irregular,  inconfiftent,  cafually  perhaps  bene- 
ficial, but  more  frequently  injurious.  And,  at  any  rate,  the 
moft  fuccefsful  of  fuch  pradlitioners  would  certainly  have 
been  more  regularly  fuccefsful,  if  they  had  poffefled  a found 
and  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  ftrudlure  and  fundlions 
of  the  body,  the  nature  of  difeafes,  the  effedls  of  certain 
fubftances  upon  the  bodily  fyllem,  &c. 

We  might  go  on  much  farther  in  fliewing  the  pradlical 
advantages  of  mental  philofophy  ; but  we  have  already  of- 
fered a few  remarks  on  the  fubjedl  in  the  laft  column  of  In- 
tellectual Education,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  ; and 
we  fliall  only  obferve  here,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  this  important  fcience,  enables  us  more  cor- 
redlly  to  appreciate  the  ineftimable  value  of  Chriftianity,  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  evidences  on  which  it  is  founded.  It 
leads  to  the  moft  interefting  conclufions  refpedting  the  worth 
of  Chriftian  precepts,  and  the  exalted  nature  of  Chriftian 
motives.  It  fliews  us  how  Chriftianity  “ reconciles  human 
nature  to  itfelf ;”  and  it  ffiews  us  that  the  truth  of  it  refts 
upon  the  well-known  laws  of  the  human  mind.  It  diredlly 
farthers  the  caufe  of  religion  in  general,  by  rendering  more 
obvious  the  reafons  of  the  divine  difpenfations,  and  by  the 
various  difplays  of  goodnefs  and  wifdom  which  our  mental 
phenomena  prefent  to  us.  It  tends,  beyond  all  other 
branches  of  philofophical  inveftigation,  “ to  corredl,  en- 
large, and  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the  attributes  and  cha- 
radler  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  lay  a foundation  for  the 
moft  rational  and  exalted  piety.” 

We  cannot  even  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers  a com- 
plete fyllem  of  this  important  fcience.  However  brief  it 
might  be  made,  if  it  were  as  comprehenfive  as  the  fubjedl. 
requires,  it  would  probably  be  confidered  as  occupying  a 
difproportionate  lhare  of  our  work.  What  we  lliall  aim  at 
is  to  give  fuch  a view  of  the  leading  principles  of  our  mental 
frame,  as  may  affill  to  diredl  the  thoughts  of  the  inquirer 
into  the  right  channel,  and  ferve  as  a foundation  for  his  own 
inveftigations.  In  the  ftudy  of  mental  philofophy,  our  fuccefs 
muft  ultimately  depend  upon  the  attentive  examination  of 
what  pafl'es  within  ourfelves  ; and  it  is  only  fo  far  as  the  ob- 
fervations  of  others  on  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  mind 
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are  borne  out  by  fuch  examination,  that  we  can  feel  a rea- 
fonable  fatisfaftion  in  their  correfhnefs. 

As  to  the  proper  conduft  of  our  philofophical  enquiries, 
in  inveftigating  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  we  have  great 
fatisfaftion  in  referring  to  fome  of  the  ftatements  of  Reid 
and  Stewart.  We  regret  to  fee,  in  various  paffages  from 
the  pen  of  the  latter  of  thefe  philofophers,  when  fpeaking 
of  the  principles  of  Hartley,  atone  of  cenfure,  (fometimes 
bordering  on  contempt,)  which  is  clearly  founded  on  mif- 
apprehenfion.  This  we  fliall  hereafter  have  occafion  to 
notice  more  fpecifically.  In  feveral  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  more 
general  pofitions,  we  alfo  widely  differ  from  him.  But  the 
reader  of  this  article  will  have  opportunities  of  perceiving, 
that  there  are  fome  extenfive  and  highly  important  portions 
of  his  Elements,  to  which  we  can  yield  an  entire  approba- 
tion. Among  other  things  we  cordially  agree  with  him  in 
his  wifh  to  feparate  between  impoi'tant  and  well-afcertained 
truths,  and  principles  which  reft  wholly  on  conjedlure. 
“ The  metaphyfical  opinions  w’hich  we  may  happen  to  form 
refpedling  the  nature  either  of  body  or  of  mind  ; and  the 
efficient  caufes,  by  which  their  phenomena  are  produced, 
have  no  neceftary  conneftion  with  our  inquiries  concerning 
the  laws,  according  to  which  thefe  phenomena  take  place.” 
Without  pretending  to  afcertain  the  bounds  beyond  which 
human  intelleft  cannot  pafs,  it  appears  to  us  certain,  that 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  mental  philofophy,  we  can  advance 
no  farther  with  fafety  or  praftical  utility,  than  the  regifter- 
ing  and  claffification  of  phenomena,  the  deriving  from  them 
thofe  conclufions  which  may  be  regarded  as  general  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  application  of  thefe  laws  to  ex- 
plain other  phenomena,  and  to  determine  the  probable  re- 
fult  of  the  operation  of  our  mental  principles,  in  cafes 
where  the  previous  circumftances  are  known.  The  grand 
point  in  mental  as  well  as  in  phyfical  fcience  is,  to  obferve 
corredfly,  to  difcriminate  accurately,  and  to  generalize  with 
caution. 

When  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  diredfed  to  its  owm 
ftates  and  operations,  (whether  thefe  are  diredtly  intentional, 
femi-voluntary,  or  the  refult  of  habit  or  external  impreflion,) 
it  is  termed  reJleBion.  The  capacity  of  refledtion,  on  what 
pafl'es  vdthin  us,  is  feldom  perceived  very  early  ; and  agree- 
ably to  the  obvious  order  of  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
dominant till  the  world  without  us  has  furniffied  abundant 
materials  for  our  mental  operations : but  Dr.  Reid  is  cer- 
tainly miftaken  when  he  alferts  ( Intelledtual  Powers,  eff.  i. 
ch.  5. ) that  “ the  power  of  refledlion  upon  the  operations 
of  their  own  minds  does  not  appear  at  all  in  children.”  We 
have  noticed  it  in  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  in  fome 
very  decifive  cafes  ; and,  in  various  other  inftances,  in  chil- 
dren under  ten  or  twelve.  V/e  are  no  advocates  for  the  pre- 
mature or  exceffive  culture  of  refledtion  ; but  the  rudiments 
of  the  habit  ftiould  be  early  begun,  with  a view  to  moral 
culture  ; and  no  one  can  doubt  that  mental  philofophy  can 
be  fuccefsfully  purfued,  only  where  the  attention  of  the 
mind  can  be  diredfed  inward,  and  its  own  thought  and  feel- 
ings, and  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  made  the  fubjedl 
of  examination.  Some  at  the  commencement  of  their  men- 
tal inveftigations  may  find  this  a tafic  of  great  difficulty  ; but 
the  more  it  is  attempted,  the  more  eafy  it  will  become  ; and 
when  the  habit  has  been  in  any  confiderable  degree  acquired, 
it  w'ill  in  various  ways  reward  itfelf.  It  is  this  difficulty 
which  fo  generally  operates  to  prevent  the  ftudy  of  the 
human  mind.  Though  in  fome  refpedls  the  mental  philo- 
lopher  has  great  advantage  over  the  natural  philofopher, 
(requiring,  for  inftance,  no  apparatus,  no  rare  or  expenfive 
lubftances  to  fubmit  to  examination,)  yet  the  inveftigations 
of  the  former  muft,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  objedfs, 


be  attended  with  obftacles  which  m no  way  affedi  the  latter. 
The  fleeting  nature  of  our  notions  and  feelings,  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulty,  in  many  cafes,  of  feparating  the  operations 
of  thought  from  thofe  of  language,  conftitute  fome  of  the 
leading  caufes  which  impede  our  fuccefs  in  this  department 
of  fcience  ; and  thefe  are  made  ftill  more  efficacious,  by  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding,  in  our  explanations  of  mental  pheno- 
mena, illuftrations  derived  from  the  objedls  of  fenfation. 
Neverthelefs,  the  leading  principles  of  the  mind  are  not  ob- 
feure  or  difficult  to  be  inveftigated ; and  where  thefe  are 
once  fully  eftablillied,  and  the  inquirer  is  guided  by  them 
in  his  refearches,  he  cannot  but  attain  refults  which  will 
prove  of  great  pradlical  utility  ; while  at  the  fame  time  he 
will  find  fources  of  interell  not  furpall'ed  by  any  which  pre- 
fent thcmfelves  to  the  phyfical  philofopher. 

It  might  not  be  unattended  wfith  confiderable  benefit  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a connedled  view  of  the  leading 
fyftems  which  have  been  adopted  relpedfing  the  operations 
of  the  mind ; but  it  is  not  necelfary  for  our  objedi ; nor 
will  the  limits  we  muft  fubmit  to  permit  it.  Thofe  of  our 
readers  who  are  defirous  of  feeing  the  opinions  of  the  prin- 
cipal metaphyficians,  ancient  and  modern,  on  the  fubjedl  of 
our  mental  faculties,  ideas,  &c.  will  find  a great  fund  of 
valuable  information  in  Dr.  Reid’s  Eflays  on  the  Intellec- 
tual Powers,  efpecially  in  the  fecond. 

While  we  thus  refer  to  Dr.  Reid,  we  think  it  neceftary 
to  ftate  that  we  cannot  accord  wdth  the  leading  features  of 
his  philofophy  ; and  it  is  clear  that  he  fell  into  the  common 
error  of  regarding  the  hypothefis  of  vibrations,  as  an  eften- 
tial  part  of  the  Hartleyan  fyftem.  We  regard  it  as  an  in- 
cumbrance on  the  fyftem  ; and  we  are  fatisfied  that  no  can- 
did reader  of  the  Obfervations  on  Man  will  fay  that  Hart- 
ley in  any  degree  invefts  it  with  the  importance  which  he 
juftly  attaches  to  the  dodlrine  of  aftociation.  It  is  this 
w'hich  conftitutes  his  fyftem  ; and  it  is  this  on  which  he  refts 
his  Rule  of  Life : and  however  groundlefs  the  hypothefis 
of  vibrations  may  appear,  or  may  really  be,  the  grand  law 
of  aftociation  is  in  no  way  whatever  affedled. 

Into  the  leading  principles  of  the  Hartleyan  philofophy, 
Dr.  Reid  feems  fcarcely  to  have  entered.  Indeed  he  was 
not  likely  to  fee  their  force  ; for  they  reft  upon  a founda- 
tion diametrically  oppofite  to  what  he  regards  as  the  grand 
peculiarity  of  his  own  philofophical  opinions, — that  our  per- 
ceptions neceftarily  imply  the  belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence 
of  the  external  objefts  of  them,  and  that  thefe  are  the  im- 
mediate objedls  of  perception.  In  endeavouring  to  overturn 
opinions  from  which  abfurd  conclufions  have  been  unjuftly 
drawn.  Dr.  Reid  has  been  led  to  deny  what  appears  to  us 
the  moft  obvious  fadl,  (entirely  independent  of  the  theories 
of  Locke  and  Hartley,)  that  there  are  in  the  mind  objedls 
of  thought  diftindl  from  the  external  caufes  of  their  pro- 
dndlion.  Numerous  valuable  obfervations  are  fcattered  in 
various  parts  of  Dr.  Reid’s  writings  ; and  the  advanced 
ftudent  of  mental  philofophy  may  read  them  with  pleafure 
and  profit ; but  as  far  as  his  opinions  are  founded  upon  the 
hypothefis  that  there  are  not  in  the  mind  any  objedls  of  its 
operations  diftindl  from  thofe  adls  or  operations,  vve  cannot 
hefitate  in  pronouncing  them  vifionary  in  the  extreme.  If 
we  had  to  choofe  between  two  theories,  the  immaterial  fyf- 
tem of  Berkeley,  and  the  non-ideal  fyftem  of  Reid,  we 
fhould  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  former  ; for  w'e  could 
fooner  doubt  the  exiftence  of  external  caufes  of  our  fenfa- 
tions,  than  we  could  the  exiftence  of  our  ideas.  We  are 
confeious  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  notions  and  concep- 
tions, the  objedls  of  our  mental  operations,  of  recolledlion, 
aftociation,  comparifon,  refledlion,  &c. : and  we  could  as 
foon  doubt  our  own  exiftence  as  theirs.  We  admit  that  by 
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the  efl’ential  laws  of  the  mind,  if  a human  being  have  five 
fenfes,  and  the  power  of  locomotion,  the  convi6fion  will  ne- 
cefiarily  be  produced  in  his  mind,  (let  philofophy  llruggle 
againft  it  as  it  will,)  that  there  are  external  objefts  caufing 
(or  occafioning)  his  fenfations.  As  conceptions,  however, 
fonsetimes  have  the  vividnefs  of  fenfations,  and  in  difordered 
Hates  of  the  fyftem  are  accompanied  by  the  fame  belief,  the 
poflibility  that  all  our  notions  of  external  objedts  are  alike 
groundlefs  might  be  admitted ; but  that  we  have  fuch  con- 
ceptions and  ienfations  is  an  unqueftionable  fadl. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  Chapter  on  Perception,  appears  to 
be  extremely  embarraffed  between  the  leading  principle  of 
Dr.  Reid,  and  the  plain  m.atter  of  fa£f.  He  virtually  gives 
up  that  principle  in  various  parts  of  his  Elements  ; and  he 
feems  to  hefitate  refpefting  it  where  it  unavoidably  comes 
under  review.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  conjecfure, 
that  had  he  been  lefs  converfant  with  the  inveftigations  of 
Condillac,  he  '.would  have  been  more  (hackled  by  the  re- 
ftraints  which  his  venerable  and  amiable  inllruftor  had 
thrown  upon  philolophical  enquiry,  and  more  turned  from 
the  true  principles  of  the  mind,  by  the  bias  which  the 
ttrange  opinion  we  have  adverted  to  muft  necefi'arily  have 
given  to  his  refearches.  It  was  impofiible  for  Dr.  Reid  to 
have  received  the  doftrine  of  ali’ociation,  while  he  denied 
the  exiltence  of  intelleftual  objedfs  of  thought  feparate  from 
the  adds  or  operations  of  the  mind : and  the  influence  of  his 
principles,  together  with  the  unfortunate  point  of  viev/  from 
which  Mr.  Stewart  confidered  the  Hartleyan  philoiophy,  are 
■fufficient  to  account  for  the  fadl  that  this  philofopher  regards 
fome  of  the  mod  profound  and  fuccefsful  inveiligations  of 
our  mental  principles,  as  little  better  than  reveries.  See 
life  of  Reid,  and  elfewhere. 

Locke  was  not  fufficiently  guarded  in  his  modes  of  ex- 
preflion,  and  perhaps  was  not  fufficiently  precife  in  his 
notions  refpedting  ideas  ; and  he  has  given  Dr.  Reid  fome 
room  for  placing  his  opinions  on  a footing  with  the  fan- 
taific  theory  of  Ariftotle  and  his  followers.  We  fee,  how- 
ever, no  adequate  reafon  whatever  to  conclude  that  Locke 
believed  in  the  hypothefis  of  Ariftotle  as  to  the  nature  of 
fenfations  and  ideas,  or  that  he  meant  in  any  way  to  reprefent 
them  as  the  ancient  metaphyfician  does  his  fenfibk  fpecies, 
phantafms,  and  intelligible  fpecies.  Dr.  Reid  does,  indeed, 
fay,  (Ell.  i.  ch.  i.)  that  Mr.  Locke  “ tells  us,  that  he 
means  the  lame  thing  by  it  [idea)  as  is  commonly  meant  by 
fpecies  or  phantafm,'”  (which,  however,  would  in  no  way 
prove  Ids  referring  to  the  proper  jdriflotelian  meaning  of 
thofe  terms) ; but  Locke  fays  more  than  this  ; and  though 
Dr.  Reid’s  great  candour  of  mii'id  muft  have  prevented  his 
intentionally  milreprefenting  his  meaning,  yet  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  he  has  done  fo  molt 
ellentially,  w'hen  we  quote  a paffage  (probably,  indeed,  the 
4me  referred  to,  and  which  Dr.  Reid  himfelf  afterwards 
quotes)  from  the  Introduftion  of  his  Effay,  ^8.  “I 
mutt  here,  in  the  entrance,  beg  pardon  of  my  reader, 
for  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  word  idea,  which  he  will  find 
Ln  the  following  treatife.  It  being  that  term  which,  I 
think,  ferves  belt  to  Hand  for  whatfoever  is  the  objebl  of  the 
ur.derjlanding,  when  a man  thinks,  I have  ufed  it  to  exprefs 
whatever  is  meant  h'j  phantafm,  rfotion,  fpecies,  or  whatever 
it  is  which  the  mind  can  he  employed  about  in  thinking ; and 
I could  not  avoid  frequently  ufing  it.  I prefum.e  (con- 
tinues cur  great  philofopher)  it  wiii  be  eafily  gi'anted  me 
that  there  are  fuch  ideas  in  men’s  minds ; every  one  is  con- 
fcious  of  them  in  himfelf,  and  men’s  words  and  actions  will 
fatisfy  him,  that  they  zn*e  in  ethers.” — We  cannot  admit 
that  Locke’s  principles  as  to  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  had 
any  thing  in  common  with  thofe  of  the  Platonifts,  or  of  the 


Peripatetics.  He  may  refemble  them  in  fome  of  his  terms 
and  illujlrations ; and  in  ufing  the  latter  he  has  expofed 
himfelf  to  mifapprehenfion  and  cenfure  (fee  R.eid’s  Elf.  ii. 
ch.  4.),  and  probably  has  contributed  to  make  obfeurity 
more  obfeure.  But  while  Dr.  Reid  has  fuccefsfully  com- 
bated the  hypothefis  of  Ariftotle  and  his  followers,  he  has 
left  the  grand  ftruHure  of  Locke’s  philofophy  uninjured. 
This  has  its  foundation  in  human  nature  ; and  what 
Dr.  Reid  has  advanced  to  overturn  its  fundamental  axiom, 
(which  we  have  juft  ftated,)  appears  to  us  to  be  diredlly^  in 
oppofition  to  the  plaineft  principles  of  common  lenfe.  You 
think  of  a departed  friend,  and  memory  retraces  a con- 
ception of  his  venerable  form,  as  diftinft  as  if  his  pifture,  as 
if  he  himlelf,  were  before  you.  You  fee  him  with  the 
“ mind’s  eye  and  you  are  not  confeious  of  any  impref- 
fions  from  external  objects,  though  thoufands  of  them  have 
their  images  depifted  upon  the  external  organ  of  fight. 
You  hear,  in  imagination,  the  tones  of  friendlhip  with 
which  he  gave  you  the  counfels  of  wifdom  ; you  even  hear 
the  words  in  which  l;e  clothed  them  ; and  the  founds  from 
without  do  not  at  all  alfetft  the  mind.  You  think  of  his 
virtues,  of  the  diiplays  of  his  tender  affedtion  ; and  as 
memory  with  rapid  glance  carries  you  from  one  feene  of 
goodnefs  to  another,  you  feel  the  emotions  of  gratitude,  of 
refpedt,  of  love.  And  yet  thefe  conceptions,  thefe  notions, 
thefe  feelings,  are  (if  Reid  be  right)  without  exiftence ; there 
arc  no  fuch  things  ; there  is  nothing  but  the  mind  and 
its  operations,  and  the  external  objefts  on  which  its  opera- 
tions are  employed! — Whether  or  not  the  organs  of  thought 
be  material,  with  which  the  ideal  fyftem  is  in  no  way  con- 
cerned, (but  which,  as  the  editor  conceives,  affords  a ftrong 
prefumption,  that  they  are  not  material,)  we  cannot  hefitate 
in  maintaining,  as  a (elf-evident  pofition,  that  the  objeSis 
of  the  percipient  principle  and  its  operations  are  perfeftly 
diftinft. 

The  great  principle  of  Dr.  Reid’s  philofophy,  is,  in  our 
apprehenfion,  utterly  untenable  ; it  may,  however,  have 
contributed  finally  to  exclude  from  mental  philofophy  the 
phantoms  of  the  ancients,  which  alone  he  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  combating.  The  Platonic  dodlrine  of  ideas  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a fyftem  of  philofophy  refpedfing  rather 
the  divine  than  the  human  mind.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  tlie  objedf  of  its  founder  to  explain  the  origin  of 
fenfations  and  ideas.  According  to  Plato  (fee  Reid’s 
Eff.  i.  ch.  I.)  ideas  were  “ eternal  immutable  forms  or 
models,  according  to  which  the  Deity,  of  an  eternal  matter, 
made  every  fpecies  of  things  that  exifts.”  The  mind  of 
man,  in  order  to  its  being  fitted  for  the  contemplation  of 
thefe  eternal  ideas,  muft  undergo  a certain  purification, 
and  be  weaned  from  fenfible  things.  The  eternal  ideas  are 
the  only  objedf  of  fcience  ; becaufe  the  objedts  of  fenfe 
being  in  a perpetual  flux,  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge 
with  regard  to  them.”  The  Alexandrian  Platonifts  held 
that  theie  ideas  were  not  a principle  diftuuft  from  the 
Deity,  but  the  conceptions  of  things  in  the  divine  under- 
ftanding. 

Ariftotle  clearly  had  in  viev/  to  explain  the  origin  and 
nature  of  ideas  and  fenfations.  With  the  light  we  poffefs 
on  the  fubjedl,  his  notions  appear  in  fome  reipedts  ablurd 
enough  ; but  taking  into  account  the  nature  of  the  philo- 
fophy then  in  vogue,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  they  are  at 
leaft  ingenious.  Plato’s  theories  are  m.ore  like  the  reveries 
of  a poetic  imagination,  and  are  purely  metaphylical : Ari(- 
totle  attempts  fomething  like  mental  philofophy  5 for  which 
fee  Phantasm. 

It  is  eafy  to  comprehend  how  a vigorous  mind,  like  that 
of  Ariftotle,  capable  of  forming  dilfinff  and  vivid  concep- 
tions. 
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tions,  and  of  making  the  objects  of  thought  the  fubjeft  of 
clofe  contemplation,  might  fall  upon  this  hypothefis.  The 
laws  of  ligiit  and  the  nature  of  vilion  being  fo  little  under- 
flood,  it  was  a natural  error  to  fuppofe,  from  the  analogy 
of  the  other  fenfes,  that  the  vifual  organ  was  affetted  by 
foinething  coming  off  from  the  objeft,  which  produced  an 
image,  or  form  of  it  in  the  mind  ; and  as  dillindl  images  or 
conceptions  of  external  objeifls  can  be  reproduced  without 
frefh  feufations,  it  was  equally  natural  for  them  to  imagine 
that  thofe  images  were  the  original  immaterial  forms  fome- 
what  refined  by  the  agency  of  the  mind  itfelf.  Ariflotle 
had,  probably,  no  definite  notion  of  ideas  derived  from  any 
other  fource  than  the  light.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few 
wl;o  can  form  conceptions  of  any  but  mifihle  objects  ; and 
Ariflotle,  habituated  to  deep  refleftion  on  the  objedls  of 
knowledge,  and  the  procefles  of  his  own  mind,  mull  have 
been  lefs  likely  than  others  to  form  conceptions  of  found  : 
and  as  lie  could  have  known  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  the 
more  refined  ideas  are  formed,  by  affociation,  from  a variety 
of  fimple  ideas,  often  derived  from  the  feufations  of  two  or 
more  fenfes,  it  was  the  moil  diredl  inference  he  could  make, 
(as  he  fuppofed  all  ideas  to  have  been  derived  from  fenfa- 
tion,)  that  the  moll  refined  ideas  were  the  fonus  or  fpecies 
fpiritualized.  Separate  from  the  hypothefis  as  to  the  wav 
in  which  the  organs  of  fenfation  are  affedled,  and  the  manner 
in  which  fenfations  are  refined,  there  is  a great  deal  of  fub- 
flantial  truth  in  liis  theory  ; and  if  Dr.  Reid  had  been  lefs 
bent  upon  overturning  the.fceptical  philofophy,  he  might 
have  been  led,  even  by  Ariflotle’s  notions,  to  fome  important 
conclufions  on  the  fubject  of  ideas,  which  he  has  now,  in 
oppofition  to  his  own  principles  of  common  fenfe,  utterly 
loll  fight  of.  If  we  had  only  to  clioofe  from  the  non-ideal 
fyflem  of  Reid,  the  immaterial  fyflem  of  Berkeley,  and  tlie 
fpecies  of  Ariflotle,  we  fhould  prefer  the  latter,  as  on  the 
whole  moll  agreeable  to  what  we,  and,  we  prefume,  all 
men,  feel  and  believe,  as  to  what  paffes  within  us  and  with- 
out us. 

While  reflecting  upon  Dr.  Reid’s  fundamental  principle, 
which  contributes  fo  effentially  to  lead  away  the  minds  of 
his  followers  from  perceiving  the  full  extent  and  importance 
of  the  dodlrine  of  affociation,  we  often  feel  difpofed  to 
imagine  that  we  do  not  ourfelves  comprehend  his  hypothefis. 
But  view  it  in  what  light  we  v'ill,  we  are  compelled  to  come 
to  the  lame  conclufion,  that  when  oppofing  the  ideal  lyftem 
of  Locke,  either  his  opinions  are  contrary  to  fact  and 
common  experience,  or  his  flatements  are  founded  on  merely 
verbal  diilindlions.  At  any  rate,  what  he  fays  againll 
Locke’s  ideal  fyftem  in  no  way  affedls  our  own  ; for  wliat 
he  terms  notions  and  conceptions  (Eff.  ii.  ch.  14,  &c. ) we 
regard  as  comprehending  the  whole  round  of  the  ideas  of 
the  underllanding.  And  if  his  theory  allows,  (what  we 
regard  as  an  indifputable  fadl, ) that  it  is  pofnble  for  tiie 
mind  to  form  a conception  (or,  it  we  might  be  allowed,  by  way 
of  illuftration,  to  call  it  a piPlure)  of  femething  which  h.as 
no  real  exillence  in  nature, — to  dwell  upon  this  conception 
till  it  acquires  a degree  of  vividnefs  and  itrength  which  fhall 
make  the  mind,  for  the  time,  utterly  uncoulcioas  of  the 
external  objedls  which  affedt  the  organs  of  fenfe, — and,  in 
difeafed  Hates  of  the  underllanding,  to  believe  it  to  be  a 
fenfation  derived  from  an  external  objeft,  and  to  think  and 
a£l  as  if  it  were  really  fucb, — then  the  warmell  advocate  of 
that  theory  mull,  one  would  fuppofe,  farther  admit,  that  it 
leaves  the  Berkeleyan  theory  unafledled  in  its  leading  pofi- 
tions,  and  that  the  diClates  of  comm.on  fenfe  and  commen 
philofophy  here  agree,  that  when  the  mind  is  thinking  it 
thinks  about  fomething,  and  that  that  fomething  is  diilindt 
from  the  operation  of  thinking,  and  may  have  no  archetype 


in  the  whole  round  of  fpiritual  or  material  fubllance.  And 
if  that  point  is  conceded,  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  (thouo-h 
much  remains  in  Dr.  Reid’s  works  which  is  truly  valuable) 
his  peculiar  fundamental  principle  has  a merely  verbal  im- 
portance, or  is  altogether  groundlefs. 

Mr.  Locke  liad  the  great  merit  of  ellablifliing  a pofitlon 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  mental  and  moral  philofo- 
phy, that  there  are  no  innate  principles  in  the  mind.  Like  tlu. 
dodlrine  of  inllindls,  that  of  innate  ideas  could  not  but 
fall  before  an  enlightened  yet  cautious  examination  of  any' 
mental  principles.  We  are  fo  conftituted  by  the  great  Au- 
thor of  our  frame,  that  in  the  circumilances  in  which  man- 
kind in  general  are  placed,  certain  notions  will  be  formed, 
and  certain  affedlions  will  fpring  up  in  the  mind.  If  we  are 
at  once  to  rell  latisfied  with  the  fail,  there  is  an  end  to  phi- 
lolophical  invelligation  ; if  we  call  them  innate  or  inllinit- 
ive,  we  do  worle  ; becaufe  in  the  one  cafe  we  are  only  in 
ignorance,  in  the  other  we  cover  our  ignorance  with  a de- 
lufive  fliow  of  knowledge.  Whilll,  with  philofophical  cau- 
tion to  examine  into  the  origin  of  '■hem,  we  mav  be  led  to 
important  andjull  conclufions ; but  if  we  cannot  ourfelves  get 
to  thofe  conclufions,  we  ought  not  to  throw  impediments  in 
the  way  of  our  fucceffors  in  the  walks  of  intelleftual  inquiry. 
We  are,  however,  arrived  at  that  period  of  mental  progrels, 
where  thefe  contented  appeals  to  ignorance  are  deferved- 
ly  neglefted.  Since  the  time  of  Locke,  no  philoibpher,  we 
believe,  lias  ventured  into  the  regions  of  darknefs,  to  ac- 
count lor  what  his  luminous  principles  at  once  exjilain  ; and 
in  proportion  as  the  doctrine  of  affociation  is  thoroughly  un. 
derllood  in  its  full  extent,  will  it  be  found  unneceilary  to 
refort  to  initinct,  (in  other  words  to  an  occult  caiife,  oc- 
cult in  its  nature  and  in  its  operations,)  to  account  for  our 
intellectual  and  moral  phenomena. 

We  think  it  unneceilary  to  enter  at  all  into  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  hypothefis  of  innate  ideas.  Locke’s  Effay  is 
probably  acceliible  to  all  our  readers  ; and  we  refer  them  to 
his  introduClory  chapters,  if  they  have  any  doubts  on  the 
fubject.  On  the  hypothefis  of  inllintls  we  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  fay  a few  words  hereafter  ; but  we  are  fatisfied  that 
no  one  who  goes  along  with  us  in  our  leading  pofitions  re- 
fpecling  the  theory  of  aflbeiation,  will  relbrt  to  a notion  fo 
dellitnte  of  all  fupport  from  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  mind.  If  the  law  of  affociation  does  not  yet  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  once  referred  to  inilinCt,  it  clearly  and  fa- 
tisfaClorily  explains  fo  much,  and  by  analogy  affords  a clue 
to  fo  much  more,  that  it  is,  to  fay  the'leafl,  much  more 
prudent  to  wait  for  farther  light  on  the  fubjoCt,  than  to  put 
an  end  to  inquiry,  by  maintaining  that  we  have  in  any  in- 
ilance  reached  an  ultimate  inJlinEiroc  principle,  or  mode  of 
operation  in  the  human  mind. 

Univerfal  belief  affords  no  infallible  tell  of  truth  ; but 
when  it  refpeCts  praClical  principles,  it  furnilhes  to  the  reli- 
gious philoiopher  a p-reiumption  in  favour  of  thofe  princi- 
ples, and  will  prevent  him  from  too  hailily  deciding  againll 
them.  Such  belief  prefents  a reafonable  ground  for  fup- 
poilng,  that  they  originate  in  the  laws  of  our  frame,  under 
the  influence  of  circumilances  common  to  all  mankind  ; and 
where  this  is  the  cafe,  the  voice  of  nature  may  be  juHly  re- 
garded as  tne  voice  of  God.  And  the  lame  mav  be  laid  re- 
Ipedting  the  natural  affetlions.  We  perceive  wiih  pleafure 
that  our  ideas  here  coincide  very  much  with  tliofe  of  Mr. 
Stewart  (Phil.  Eff.  p.  Ixviii. ),  and  we  earnellly  hope  that 
that  philoiopiier  will  complete  his  propofed  invefligations. 

But  fuch  reafoning  cannot  affect  the  Berkeleyan  p'hilofo- 
pher.  Indeed  there  are  between  him  and  the  vulgar  herd  no 
common  principles.  All  that  he  hears  and  fees  is  folely  the 
world  of  his  own  mind ; and  he  mull  either  be  confillent 
1 1 beyond. 
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beyond,  "we  fuppoie,  pofiibility,  or  utterly  inconfifteutly 
with  his  own  principles,  if  he  ufe  what  we  Ihould  call  his 
corporeal  organs  to  increafe  his  ftore  of  ideas.  If,  however, 
he  fhould  be  guilty  of  fuch  inconfiftency,  as  to  think  of  this 
book  as  fomething  out  of  himfelf,  marked  with  fome  material 
fubftance  by  a being  like  himfelf,  fo  as  to  convey  the  ideas 
which  another  fuch  being  has  in  his  mind,  we  wifh  to  fuggell 
the  following  enquiries  to  him  ; and  at  any  rate  we  fuggell 
them  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  thofe  who  with  ourfelves  ima- 
gine that  there  are  external  objedls,  diftindl  fi'om  the  mind 
itfelf,  occafioning  itsfenfations. 

In  the  firft  place,  we  wifli  to  have  a clear  diftinftion  pre- 
ferved  between  our  inability  to  give  a completely  fatisfaftory 
reafon  for  any  opinion,  and  the  abfolute  groundlefsnefs  of 
that  opinion.  Multitudes  who  believe  in  Chrillianity  might 
eafily  be  puzzled  by  the  acute  fceptic  ; and  be  unable  to 
produce  a corredl  reafon  for  their  belief  though  others 
could,  and  though  in  their  own  minds  there  were  aftually 
exifting  the  rational  grounds  of  fuch  a convidlion.  Next, 
in  balancing  between  two  inconfiftent  hypothefes,  we  are  to 
confider  not  merely  whether  each  will  equally  well  account 
for  one  fet  of  phenomena,  but  alfo  whether  there  are  any 
for  which  one  will  account  and  the  other  not.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  mental  philofopher  has  not  yet  reached  that 
complete  analyfis  of  our  internal  principles,  of  our  notions 
and  feelings,  as  would  enable  him  to  point  out,  in  all  cafes, 
how  each  would  be  formed  in  the  mind.  He  is  not  as 
yet  able  to  fliew  in  a completely  unobjeclionable  manner, 
how  the  popular  belief  is  produced  ; though  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  Condillac,  in  his  Traite  des  Senfations,  has  afforded 
the  means  of  making  great  progrefs  towards  it.  But  this 
does  not  prove  the  belief  falfe.  The  opinion  involves  no  ab- 
furdity.  It  is  not  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  or  with  any  known 
phenomena.  It  accounts  for  all  we  know,  at  leall  as  well  as 
the  Berkeleyan  hypothefis.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
hypothefis  is  oppofed  by  every  fenfation  we  experience  from 
the  touch,  or  from  the  other  fenfes,  if  it  is  accompanied  with 
affbciated  ideas  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  feeling  ; and  if  this 
Be  denied,  it  muft  be  admitted  to  be  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
a phenomenon  of  vaft  extent ; viz.  that  the  exiftence  of 
external  objedls  is  doubted  by  none  who  are  left  to  the  dic- 
tates of  plain  good  fenfe,  that  it  is  exprefsly  believed  by  all 
fuch  perfons,  if  they  think  at  all  on  the  fubjedl,  and  that 
notions  of  external  objefts,  conjidered  as  fuch,  are  continually 
in  the  mind  of  every  one. 

The  Ample  ftate  of  the  cafe  is,  that  though  it  is  pfjtble 
that  there  may  be  no  external  world,  occafioning  our  ideas, 
&c.,  and  though  we  cannot  exadlly  explain  the  formation 
of  the  univerfal  belief  that  there  is  ; yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hypothefis  that  there  is,  is  perfedlly  accordant  with 
all  the  known  phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  is  neceffary 
to  account  for  one  which  the  oppofite  hypothefis  can  in 
no  way  acount  for,  and  with  which  it  is  even  direftly  in- 
confiftent. If  we  can  go  no  farther,  we  can  at  leall  fay 
that  the  human  mind  is  fo  formed,  that  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
iftence of  external  objedls  muft  fpring  up  in  it  ; that  the 
praclical  belief  in  it  cannot  be  deftroyed  without  a derange- 
ment of  the  mental  functions  ; and  that  even  the  fpeculative 
belief  in  it  will  only  give  way  to  a mode  of  reafoning,  which 
introduced  into  real  life  would  make  human  condudl  full  of 
abfurdity  and  danger.  We  muft,  however,  again  obferve, 
that  fome  progrefs  has  been  made  in  ihewing  the  ground  of 
this  belief ; and  that,  admitting  the  exiftence  of  external  ob- 
jedls, it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  principle  of  affo- 
ciation  muft  produce  the  belief,  by  combining  the  impref- 
fions  produced  on  the  mind  through  the  organs  of  feelings, 
aided  by  the  power  of  locomotion. 


In  what  follows  we  lhall  therefore  take  for  granted, 

1.  That  there  are  external  objedls  caufmg  or  occafioning 
fenfations. 

2.  That  thefe  objedls  do  not  fend  off  from  them  immate- 
rial forms,  which,  when  conveyed  into  the  mind,  produce 
fenfations,  and  are  afterwards  refined  by  our  mental  facul- 
ties into  phantafms.  See.  : neverthelcfs, 

3.  That  there  are  objeSls  of  thought  in  the  mind,  diflind  from 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  fuch  as  conceptions,  e.  g.  dillindl 
from  the  operation  of  conception,  and  notions  recolledled, 
dillindl  from  the  adl  of  recolledlion  : and, 

4.  That  none  of  thefe  objedls  of  thought  are  innate  ; biit 
are  all  derived  from  fenfation,  or  from  refledlion  on  the  ope- 
rations of  our  own  minds. 

The  fourth  rells  for  its  foundation  on  the  leading  principles 
of  Locke’s  Efiay.  For  proof  of  the  fecond,  we  refer  to 
afeertained  fadls  connedled  with  the  ftrudlure  of  the  body, 
and  the  common  principles  of  optics.  The  third  we  muft 
leave  to  the  reader’s  own  confeioufnefs.  And  the  firft  we 
are  contented  to  reft  upon  univerfal  belief,  or,  if  the  term 
be  preferred,  common  fenfe,  in  connedlion  with  the  arguments 
juft  advanced  on  the  fubjedl. 

I.  General  View  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind. — That, 
whatever  it  be,  which  thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills,  is  called 
mind ; that  part  of  the  human  being  which  thinks,  and  feels, 
and  w'ills,  is  called  the  human  mind. 

We  obferve,  without  us  and  within  us,  numerous  pheno- 
mena ; the  objedl  of  philofophy  is  to  deduce  from  them  thofe 
general  laws,  agreeably  to  w'hich  they  are  produced  ; and 
then  to  employ  thofe  laws  in  the  explanation  of  other  phe- 
nomena. Mental  philofophy  purfues  the  fame  method  which 
has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  adopted  in  natural  philofophy  ; and 
as  in  phyfics,  fimilar  phenomena  are  referred  to  the  opera- 
tion of  fome  one  caufe  or  power,  fo  in  mental  fcience,  thofe 
phenomena  which  have  all  one  common  feature  are  referred  to 
lome  faculty  or  property  of  the  mind,  by  whofe  operation 
thefe  phenomena  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced.  What  is  the 
nature  of  thofe  mental  or  phyfical  powers,  philofophy  does 
not  profefs  to  explain. 

if  we  hold  a luminous  body  before  the  eye,  it  produces 
fome  change  in  the  ftate  of  that  organ,  and  this  produces  in 
the  mind  a feeling  : this  feeling  is  called  a fenfation.  This 
name  is  alfo  given  to  all  thofe  other  feelings  which  are  pi'o- 
duced  in  a fimilar  way,  viz.  owing  to  a change  in  the  or- 
gans of  fenfe,  whatever  be  the  caufe  by  which  the  change  is 
produced.  The  general  fadl  or  law  is,  that  fenfations  are 
produced  by  what  affedls  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Now  to  ac- 
count for  this  fadl,  we  infer  that  the  mind  is  poflefled  of  a 
power  or  capacity  which  we  call  fenfation,  or  better,  to  avoid 
ambiguity,  the  fenfitive  power.  This,  then,  is  that  power  or 
capacity  of  the  mind,  by  whofe  operation  it  receives  fenfa- 
tions from  things  which  affedl  the  organs  of  fenfe. 

We  know,  as  a matter  of  faft,  that  though  fenfations 
ceafe  foon  after  the  exciting  objedl  is  withdrawn,  yet  if  they 
have  been  produced  fufficiently  often  or  vividly,  the  caufes 
of  feeling,  fimilar  in  kind,  remain  in  the  mind  ; and  thofe 
fimilar  feelings  can  recur,  when  no  change  is  produced  in  the 
organs  of  fenfe.  Thefe  are  called  ideas  : they  are  the  relics 
of  fenfations.  Such  is  the  general  law  or  fadl.  The  opera- 
tion, or  adl  of  retaining  relics  of  fenfations,  may,  with  the 
ftridleft  propriety,  be  termed  retention;  and  to  account  for 
it,  we  infer  that  the  mind  pofieffes  a power  or  capacity,  which 
we  may  term  the  retentive  power.  This,  then,  is  that  power 
or  capacity  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  retains  relics  of  fenfa- 
tions. 

Again,  it  is  an  indifputable  fadl,  that  thefe  ideas,  or 
relics  of  fenfations,  do  not  remain  Angle  in  the  mind,  but 
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become  connefted  with  one  another,  fo  that  the  recurrence 
of  one,  or  of  its  correfponding  fenfation,  will  bring  on 
another  ; and  that  in  certain  cafes  they  become  fo  blended 
together,  that  the  parts  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguilhed.  Thus 
the  word  orange,  either  pronounced  or  thought  of,  will 
bring  up  the  idea  of  the  appearance  of  an  orange.  Again, 
the  idea  of  the  word  houfe  is  accompanied  by  a certain  feel- 
ing, which  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  accompa- 
nies the  idea  of  the  word Jhip.  If  we  think  about  it  a little,  we 
ufually  have  the  idea  of  a particular  houfe  recalled  : this  is  a 
JimpJe  idea  (or  idea  of  fenfation,  or  conception,')  conneBed  with 
other  ideas,  but  not  combined  with  them  ; but,  in  general, 
if  the  word  occurs  without  the  mind  dwelling  upon  it,  we 
may  perceive  an  indiftinft  feeling,  which  is  compofed  of  a 
variety  of  fimple  ideas,  received  from  a variety  of  thofe  ob- 
jefls  to  which  we  give  the  name  houfe.  That  the  feeling 
is  thus  compofed,  we  have  a full  right  to  affert,  on  an 
attentive  confideration  of  the  cuflomary  proceffes  of  the 
mind.  Simple  ideas  may  then  be  conneEled  with  other  ideas  ; 
or  they  may  blend  and  coalefce  with  other  ideas,  fo  as  to 
form  new  ones,  which  are  called  compound  or  complex  ideas. 
The  general  fa£l  is,  that  connedfions  and  compofitions  take 
place  among  our  ideas  ; and  when  thus  connefted  or  com- 
pounded, we  fay  that  they  are  affociated  together ; and  the 
connetted  or  compounded  group  we  call  an  ajfociation.  To 
account  for  the  formation  of  aflbciations,  we  infer  that  the 
mind  poffeffes  a power  or  capacity  of  connedfing  or  com- 
bining ideas,  which  may  be  called  the  afociative power.  This, 
then,  is  that  power  or  capacity  of  the  mind,  by  which  it 
connedfs  and  compounds  ideas. 

Farther  : it  is  obvious  that  without  any  external  excite- 
ment of  the  nerves  by  which  mufcular  motion  is  produced, 
the  mind  can  produce  fuch  motion  ; in  other  words,  that 
ftate  of  the  motory  nerves  by  which  mufcular  motion  is 
effedfed,  can  be  produced  by  the  mind.  We  do  not  here 
enquire  how  the  mind  learns  to  ufe  its  influence  over  the 
motory  nerves ; but  ftate  the  fadf,  that  mufcular  motion 
can  be  produced  by  the  mind  without  external  excitement. 
To  account  for  this,  we  infer  that  the  mind  poftefles  a 
power  or  capacity  of  influencing  the  motory  nerves  fo  as  to 
produce  mufcular  motion,  which  may  be  called  the  motive 
power. 

There  is  no  term  appropriate  to  thofe  ftates  of  mind 
which  produce  the  changes  in  the  motory  nerves  requifite 
for  mufcular  motion  ; and  we  are  therefore  fo  far  free  from 
a difficulty  which  has  accompanied  us  when  fpeaking  of  fen- 
fations  and  ideas.  Thefe  terms,  as  moft  commonly  ufed, 
imply  that  the  confeioufnefs  of  the  mind  is  excited  ; but 
it  appears  to  us  an  almoft  indifputable  fadt,  that  the  men- 
tal organs,  whatever  they  be,  by  whofe  adtion  the  con- 
feioufnefs is  excited,  are  often  in  a ftate  of  adtivity  without 
luch  excitement  of  the  confeioufnefs  ; in  other  words,  that 
thofe  changes,  which,  when  accompanied  with  confeiouf- 
nefs, are  termed  fenfations  and  ideas,  may  take  place,  and 
produce  an  efFedf  in  the  mental  fyftem,  without  exciting  the 
confeious  or  percipient  principle.  In  order  to  enter  into 
the  confideration  of  this  fadt,  which  in  fome  points  of 
view  appears  to  us  important,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  con- 
ftder  fomewhat  more  explicitly  in  what  manner  we  employ 
the  term  mind,  and  to  introduce  fome  lefs  cuftomary  terms 
in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

In  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  the  term  mind,  it  feems  to 
belong  exclufively  to  the  confeious  or  percipient  principle, 
whatever  that  be  ; but  in  common  language  we  certainly 
employ  it  differently  : e.  g,  no  one  hefitates  in  faying, 

“ fuch  a man  has  an  extenfive  ftore  of  knowledge  in  his 
mind  but  no  one  fuppofes  that  at  any  one  time  a man 


perceives,  that  is,  is  confeious  of,  all  the  parts  of  that 
knowledge.  In  the  fame  manner,  no  one  would  hefitate  in 
faying,  “ fuch  a perfon  has  a great  fund  of  valuable  re- 
fledtions  for  the  condudt  of  life  ftored  up  in  his  mind, 
which  he  can  produce  whenever  circumftances  call  for 
them  but  no  one  fuppofes  that  thofe  refledtions  are  al- 
ways in  the  view  of  his  mind,  that  is,  that  he  is  always 
confeious  of  them,  that  he  always  perceives  them.  All 
that  can  be  meant  in  fuch  cafes  is,  that  the  caufes  of 
his  ideas  (that  is,  of  his  notions,  conceptions,  and  feel- 
ings,) remain  in  the  mkid  ready  for  excitement,  when  they 
produce  ideas.  . Hence,  then,  the  mind,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  in  which  we  ufe  it,  confifts  of  two 
parts  ; the  confeious  or  percipient  principle,  and  the  orga- 
nized fubftance,  which  furniflies  to  the  former  the  objedts  of 
its  confeioufnefs  or  percipiency.  What  the  confeious  or 
percipient  principle  is,  is  probably  known  to  him  only  who 
formed  it  : we  may  believe  confeioufnefs  or  percipiency  to 
be  a property  which  is  the  neceflary  refult  of,  or  added  to, 
a certain  organized  fyftem  of  matter  ; or  we  may  believe 
it  to  be  a property  of  fome  fubftance  eflentially  different 
from  matter ; and  we  apprehend  it  is  not  of  very  much 
confequence  which  opinion  is  adopted  : but  it  feems  in- 
difputable, that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge,  we  cannot 
obtain,  on  either  fide,  more  than  a bare  preponderance  of 
probabilities.  See  on  this  fubjedf  the  articles  Matter  and 
Spirit. 

That  organized  fubftance,  which,  without  any  farther 
medium,  furnifhes  to  the  confeious  or  percipient  principle 
the  objedls  of  confeioufnefs  or  percipiency,  may  be  called 
the  fenforhim.  The  parts  of  which  the  fenforium  is  com- 
pofed, by  whofe  changes,  without  any  further  medium, 
confeioufnefs  is  excited,  may  be  called  the  mental  organs. 
By  the  mind  we  underftand  the  whole  together,  the  con- 
feious or  percipient  principle,  together  with  the  fenforium  ; 
leaving  it  undecided,  whether  confeioufnefs  is  a property  of 
organized  matter,  or  belongs  to  a fubftance  eflentially  dif- 
ferent from  matter ; and  alfo,  whether  the  fenforium  be 
or  be  not  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain.  ( See 
Sensorium.)  Hartley,  as  is  well  known,  adopts  the 
affirmative  in  the  latter  cafe  ; and  he  fuppofes  that  the 
changes  of  the  fenforium  which  affeft  the  confeioufnefs, 
are  vibrations  of  the  medullary  fubftance.  We  confider 
this  hypothefis  as  a clog  upon,  at  leaft,  the  adoption  of 
his  grand  fyftem  of  aflbeiation  ; and  we  fliould  prefer  the 
more  general  term  motions,  if  we  profelfed  to  decide  re- 
fpefting  the  nature  of  the  fenforium  : as  we  do  not,  we 
fhall  employ  the  ftill  more  general  term  changes,  the  term 
offeBion  being  already  otherwife  appropriated. 

The  changes  in  the  fenforium  or  mental  organs,  which 
may  excite  the  confeioufnefs,  may  be  called  fenforial  changes. 
Of  thefe,  fome  are  produced  by  the  imprellion  of  external 
objedts  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  : thefe  may  be  called  fenfible 
changes.  Others,  as  we  know  by  their  effedts,  are  produ- 
cible without  the  prefence  of  external  objedts  ; thefe  may 
be  called  ideal  changes,  and  are  the  relics  of  fenfible  changes. 
A third  clafs  comprehends  thofe  which  are  followed  by  muf- 
cular motion,  and  may  be  termed  motory  changes.  Senforial 
changes  of  each  of  thefe  clafles  may  take  place  without  excit- 
ing the  confeioufnefs,  as  we  ffiall  foon  endeavour  to  fliew. 
When  fenfible  changes  are  accompanied  with  confeioufnefs, 
they  are  called  fenfations  ; when  ideal  changes  are  accom- 
panied with  confeioufnefs,  they  are  called  ideas  : and  as 
fenlible  and  ideal  changes  are  principally  important  to  us 
when  accompanied  with  confeioufnefs,  and  it  is  feldom 
neceflary  to  diftinguifti  between  thofe  which  do  and  thofe 
which  do  not  excite  it,  vre  fliall  not  ufually  depart  from 
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the  cullomary  nomenclature.  We  have  no  term  appro- 
•priated  to  denote  motor)'  changes  accompanied  with  con- 
fcioufnefs  : this  deficiency  probably  ariies  from  the  cir- 
cumftance,  that  mufcular  aflion  is  fo  miicl:^  an  objedf  of 
the  fenfes,  that,  by  afibciation,  it  is  referred  to  the  moving 
mufcle,  and  not  to  the  intermediate  fibrous  motions  and 
fenforial  changes.  Thus,  while  writing,  all  the  n«mtion 
feems  to  be  in  the  fingers,  and  in  the  fingers  alone,  though 
even  the  minutell  motion,  except  that  which  is  produced 
by  fome  external  Itimulus  upon  the  motoi-y  nerve,  neceifa- 
rily  fuppofes  motory  changes  of  the  fenforium,  and  fliould, 
fcientifically  fpeaking,  be  referred  to  the  fenforium,  or 
mind. 

To  fhew  that  fenforial  changes  are  not  neceffarily  ac- 
companied with  confcioufnefs,  we  obferve,  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  confcioufnefs  can  be  traced  in  its  various  ftages, 
from  the  hate  of  adfive  attention,  to  cafes  where  we  have 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  confcioufnefs  is  excited,  where  yet 
we  have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  there  were  fenfible 
changes,  becaufe  thofe  effefts  are  produced  which  we  know 
are  produced  by  fenfations,  (that  is,  by  fenfible  changes 
of  which  we  are  confcious,)  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  no 
inftance  without  fenfible  changes.  The  following  fadls 
will  at  lealt  illuftrate  this  pofition,  which  we  mult  leave 
to  the  reader’s  clofe  refleflion  on  the  procedures  of  his 
mind.  Perfons  much  accuftomed  to  employ  notes  in  ting- 
ing, fometimes  feel  fo  deeply  interefled  in  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  excited  by  the  words  they  are  linging,  that 
though  the  notes  continue  to  regulate  their  tones  of  voice, 
the  fenfible  changes  are  altogether  unnoticed  by  them,  they 
do  not  excite  the  confcioufnefs.  Again,  many  who  have 
been  long  accuftomed  to  perform  upon  a mufical  inftru- 
ment,  and  are  able  to  play  with  eafe  at  firft  fight,  can, 
while  playing,  even  a piece  of  mufic  which  they  have  not 
leen  before,  converfe  and  carry  on  a train  of  reafoning,  and 
yet  play  correftly.  The  appropriate  fenfible  changes  mult 
in  fuch  cafes  be  produced  ; for  otherwife  the  proper  mo- 
tory changes  which  occafion  the  motions  of  the  fingers 
could  not  ; but  they  are  not  accompanied  with  confciouf- 
nefs : as  foon  as  they  are,  attention  to  the  converfation  or 
train  of  reafoning  is  interrupted.  In  the  fame  manner, 
perfons  accuftomed  to  read  aloud,  can  continue  to  read 
aloud  even  what  they  have  never  read  before,  provided 
the  modes  of  expreflion  be  not  peculiar,)  v/ith  correft- 
nefs,  at  leaft,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  their  thoughts 
clofely  engaged  on  other  fubjedls.  The  moment  their  at- 
tention is  called  to  what  they  are  reading,  their  own  train 
of  thought  is  broken.  When  we  are  walking  along  a 
road,  efpecially  if  it  be  familiar  to  us,  our  minds  may 
be  inftantly  occupied  in  refleftion  or  converfation,  fo 
that  the  appearances  of  the  road  which  diredf  our  mo- 
tions, fhall  not,  in  the  flighteft  degree,  excite  the  notice 
of  the  mind.  That  thofe  appearances  do  direft  us,  and, 
©f  courfe,  produce  fenfible  changes,  though  they  do  not 
excite  the  confcioufnefs,  is  obvious  ; becaufe  if  we  keep 
our  fight  from  them,  by  clofing  the  eyes,  by  reading,  &c. 
we  are  continually  interrupted  by  a little  trip  or  jar,  un- 
lefs  the  road  is  extremely  fmooth,  or  extremely  familiar 
to  us.  In  this  latt  cafe,  either  the  fenfible  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  impreffiens  on  the  feet,  direft  the  appro- 
priate motory  changes  and  confequent  mufcular  motions  ; 
or,  one  motory  change  is  followed,  owing  to  long  aflo- 
ciation,  ’oy  its  next  fuccefli^e  motory  change,  and  lo  on. 

We  are  fully  aware  that,  in  thefe  ftatements,  we  fhall  not 
meet  w'ith  the  concurrence  of  thofe  who  adopt  Mr.  Stewart’s 
theory  on  the  fubjeft,  in  his  chapter  on  Attention  ; but  it 
is,  in  opinion,  abundantly  more  confonant  with  the  laws  of 


t’ne  mind,  and  more  borne  out  by  the  clofeft  refleftion  on 
our  mental  proceft'es,  to  fuppofe  that  fenforial  changes  of 
different  kinds  may  produce  each  other,  without  exciting 
the  confcioufnefs,  than  to  imagine,  with  Mr.  Stewart,  that 
when  the  mind  is  moft  deeply  engaged  upon  a train  of 
‘bought,  it  may  at  the  fame  time  be  continually  pafiing  to 
impreflions  produced  by  external  objects  on  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  and  actually  ’willing  the  motions  with  which  thofe  im- 
preflions have  been  Iqng  connefted  ; and  all  this,  confefledly, 
without  our  being  able,  in  any  degree,  to  retrace  the  change 
of  attention,  or  the  adt  pf  volition,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the 
connedtion  between  the  external  impreflion  and  the  mufcular 
motion  is  habitual,  and  the  thoughts  clofely  occupied  upon 
the  internal  objedl  of  attention.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  perfons,  under  the  influence  of  very  ftrong  excite- 
ment of  feeling,  or  deep  engagement  of  thought,  pace  their 
chambers  with  rapid  ftep,  utterly  unobfervant  of  every  ex- 
ternal objedf,  and  for  the  time  utterly  unconfeious  of  every 
thing  but  the  immediate  objedf  of  thought  and  feeling  ; and 
yet  they  never  run  againft  the  wall,  but  turn  with  as  much 
corredtnefs  when  they  ought  to  turn,  as  if  their  attention 
were  particularly  diredted  to  the  objedls  around  them.  Now 
is  it,  we  would  afl<,  in  any  w'ay  conceivable,  that  though 
the  entrance  of  a perfon  into  the  room,  the  loud  founds  of 
carriages  pafling,  &c.  would  in  no  degree  obtain  their  at- 
tention, the  cuftomary  imprelfions  from  the  walls,  &c. 
fhould  every  moment  have  a portion  of  their  attention,  which 
muff  on  this  fuppofition  be  conjlantly  fludfuating  to  them 
from  its  immediate  objedf,  and  all  this  without  leaving  the 
flighteft  trace  in  the  memory.  Innumerable  impreflions  are 
inceflantly  produced  on  the  corporeal  organs  of  fenfation, 
(befides  thofe  of  fight  and  hearing,)  particularly  on  the 
organs  of  feeling,  both  from  the  adlion  of  external  objedfs, 
and  from  the  various  perceptible  motions  of  the  bodily  fyf- 
tem.  Thefe  we  feldom  notice,  till  fome  circumitance  or 
other  particularly  diredls  our  attention  to  them.  The  mo- 
ment this  is  the  cafe,  we  have  the  appropriate  fenfations ; 
for  inftance,  thofe  produced  by  the  prefliire  of  our  feet  on 
the  ground,  of  our  arm  on  the  table,  of  our  pen  on  the 
fingers,  and  of  our  clothes  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  or 
by  the  mufcular  motions  attending  refpiration,  the  beating 
of  the  heart,  the  twinkling  of  the  eye,  &c.  Now  if  Mr. 
Stewart’s  theory  were  juft,  thefe  and  every  other  impreflion 
which  might,  at  any  one  time,  produce  fenfations,  and 
which  the  mind  really  obferves,  when  its  notice  is  from  any 
caufe  diredted  to  them  ; all  thefe  muft  be  every  inftant  at- 
tradling  its  notice  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  in  an  im- 
perceptible degree,  and  this  even  when  the  mind  is  fo  com- 
pletely abforbed  with  its  own  contemplations,  that  a violent 
external  impreflion  could  not  divert  its  attention  from  them. 
As  foon  as  Mr.  Stewart’s  hypothefis  is  thus  carried  to  its 
juft  extent,  it  lofes  every  appearance  of  rational  foundation  ; 
and  fince  it  cannot  be  confiftently  relinquifhed,  (as  far  as 
we  can  perceive,)  fo  long  as  Dr.  Reid’s  leading  principle  is 
retained,  the  abfurd  conclufions  to  which  it  leads  may  be 
regarded  as  an  additional  proof  that  the  principle  itfelf  is 
without  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  The 
fadl  appears  to  us  to  be,  that  the  external  imprelfions  do 
produce  fenfible  changes,  juft  the  fame  whether  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mind  is  diredted  to  them  or  not;  that  when  the 
attention  is  fully  occupied,  if  the  fenfible  changes  are  not 
fufficiently  vivid  to  interrupt  the  train  of  thought,  or  are 
not  clofely  connedted  with  other  fenforial  changes,  they 
produce  no  farther  effedt  than  a tendency  to  a more  eafy  (if 
not  more  imprefiive)  recurrence  from  fimilar  imprelfions  ; 
that,  in  Ihort,  the  mental  fyftem  is  no  farther  affedfed  by 
them  ; but  that  if  other  fenforial  changes  have  been  ha- 
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bilually  connefted  with  them,  thefe  will  be  produced  by 
them,  without  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  mind  being  excited 
to  the  procefs.  The  refult  may  be  mufcular  motion  ; and 
in  this  cafe,  (and  fometimes  by  this  only,)  we  have  proof 
of  the  operation  of  the  external  impreffion  on  the  mental 
organs. 

If  the  reader’s  own  experience  or  obfervation  do  not  fur- 
nilh  him  with  fatisfaftory  proof  of  our  pofition,  that  fen- 
forial  changes  may  take  place,  (and  if  fo,  very  often  do 
take  place, ) without  exciting  confcioufnefs,  we  are  difpofed 
to  think  that  the  following  fad,  (Hated  by  Dr.  Percival, 
in  his  Moral  and  Literary  Dilfertations,  p.  no.)  may  be 
refted  upon  as  decifive.  “ Several  years  ago,  the  countefs 

of fell  into  an  apoplexy  about  feven  o’clock  in  the 

morning.  Among  other  llimulating  applications,  I directed 
a feather,  dipped  in  hartfhorn,  to  be  very  frequently  intro- 
duced into  her  noftrils.  Her  ladyfhip,  when  in  health,  was 
much  addiAed  to  the  taking  of  fnuff,  and  the  prefent  irri- 
tation of  the  olfadfory  nerves  produced  a junftion  of  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  elevation  of 
them  to  the  nofe,  and  the  aftion  of  fnufRng  in  the  noftrils. 
When  the  fnuffing  ceafed,  the  hand  and  arm  dropped  down 
in  a torpid  ftate.  A frefli  application  of  the  ftimulus  re- 
newed the  fuccefiive  effort ; and  I was  witnefs  to  their  re- 
petition, till  the  hartftiorn  loft  its  power  of  irritation,  pro- 
bably by  deftroying  the  fenfibility  of  the  olfaftory  nerves. 
The  countefs  recovered  from  the  fit  about  fix  o’clock  in  the 
evening  ; but  though  it  was  neither  long  nor  fevere,  her  me- 
mory never  afterwards  furnifhed  the  lealt  trace  of  confciouf- 
nefs during  its  continuance.” 

The  gradual  diminution  of  the  confcioufnefs  of  external 
impreffions  is  perceptible  on  various  occafions.  If  we  are 
obferving  an  extenfive  profpeft,  a pidfure  of  the  whole  field 
of  view  is  formed  at  once  on  the  retina.  We  fuppofe  it 
will  generally  be  admitted,  that  whenever  a vifual  impreffion 
is  thus  produced,  the  intermediate  organs  convey  fome  no- 
tice of  it  to  the  mental  organs.  As  a matter  of  faft , it  is 
clear  that  till  the  attention  is  given  to  fome  particular  parts, 
we  perceive  the  whole  field  of  view  with  more  or  lefs  impref- 
fivenefs,  according  as  the  parts  are  more  or  lefs  diftindfly 
and  vividly  delineated  on  the  retina,  and  near  the  axis  of 
vifion.  By  degrees  the  attention  is  drawn  to  fome  parti- 
cular objeft,  or  part  of  the  profpedt ; and  the  confcioufnefs 
of  impreffions  on  the  external  organ  from  the  other  parts  is 
diminiflied.  If  the  mind  is  clofely  engaged  in  obferving  that 
objedf,  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  utterly  unconfcious  of  any 
other  : if  the  attention  to  it  leffens,  the  other  parts  are  per- 
ceived again ; in  other  words,  the  mind  again  becomes  con- 
fcious  of  the  fenfible  changes  produced  by  the  external  im- 
preffions; and  this  confcioufnefs  is  more  or  lefs  diftinft,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  attention  is  left  unen- 
gaged by  any  particular  objefit,  and  to  the  circumftances 
above  ftated.  It  requires  fome  fkill  in  the  exercife  of  reflec- 
tion to  obferve  thefe,  and  fimilar  procefles  of  the  mind.  If 
the  direffion  of  the  attention  to  them  is  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, the  play  of  the  mind  is  impeded,  and  the  real  ftate  of 
the  cafe  is  lefs  perceptible.  To  obferve  the  operations  of 
the  mind  fuccefsfully,  we  mull;  frequently  obferve  them,  till 
the  diredlion  of  the  attention  to  them  becomes  eafy  ; and 
then  we  may  often  deteft  what  is  aftually  taking  place, 
without  any  material  interruption  of  it.  What  is  wanting 
is  facility  and  accuracy  in  obferving  what  paffes  within  us  ; 
and  when  early  produced  by  mental  and  moral  culture,  the 
belt  foundation  is  laid  for  fuccefs  in  the  purfuit  of  mental 
fcience.  The  following  may  be  to  many  a more  familiar 
cafe  than  what  we  have  above  adduced.  Suppofe  any  one 
in  a room  near  a water-fall,  a forge,  or  fomething  elfe  pro- 
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ducing  a uniform  found,  or  fitting  near  a clock : if  every 
thing  befides  is  quiet,  and  the  mind  in  that  mufing  ftate  in 
which  its  own  trains  are  lefs  impreffive  than  the  impreffions 
from  external  objedls,  the  found  is  perceived,  and  more  or 
lefs  diftinftly,  according  as  the  attention  is  diredfed  to  it ; 
and  it  is  eafy  tc  obferve  the  variations  in  the  degree  of  the 
mind’s  notice  of  it,  from  the  ftate  of  diredf  attention  to  that 
in  which  one  can  hardly  tell  whether  it  is  noticed  or  not. 
We  often  may  catch  ourfelves  at  the  very  inftant  that  the 
confcioufnefs  of  the  found  is  vanifhing  altogether  : and  that 
it  does  fo,  cannot  be  out  of  the  experience  of  every  reader. 
If  his  watch,  at  the  moment  of  reading  this,  happens  to  be 
lying  on  his  table,  he  now  begins  tp  hear  its  beat ; and  he 
continues  to  do  fo  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  till  his  atten- 
tion being  again  engaged  with  fome  other  objedf,  the  found 
lofes  its  impreffivenefs,  and  is  altogetlier  loft  from  the  view 
of  the  mind. 

We  are  aware  that  the  fadls  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
and  others  fimilar  to  them,  may  to  a certain  degree  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  fuppofing  that  the  mental  organs  ceafe  to  be 
affedled  by  external  impreffions,  when  the  attention  is  given 
to  any  otfier  objedl ; that,  in  faft,  the  impreffions  on  the 
retina,  for  inftance,  then  only  affedl  the  ultimate  organs  of 
fenfation,  (i.e.  produce  fenfible  changes  in  the  fenforium,) 
when  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  not  engaged  on  other  ob- 
jedfs.  But  it  appears  to  us  much  more  philofophical  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  intermediate  and  mental  organs  of  fenfa- 
tion are  always  affedfed  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  external  organs  are  ; and  that  the  foie  caufe  of 
their  not  exciting  the  notice  of  the  mind  is,  the  greater  de- 
gree in  which  it  is  given  to  fome  other  objedl  of  thought  or 
fenfation.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  the  mere  diminution  of 
attention  to  other  objedfs,  fhould  renew  the  progrefs  of  that 
change  in  the  organs  of  fenfation  which  begins  in  the  external 
organ.  It  feems  unreafonable,  in  itfelf  confidered,  to  fup- 
pofe that  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  other  objedfs  ftiould 
flop  the  progrefs  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
organs  of  fenfation,  (beginning  at  the  external  organs,)  be- 
fore the  mental  organs  are  affedfed ; or  that  this  progrefs 
fliould  be  renewed  by  the  mere  diminution  of  the  attention 
to  thofe  objedfs.  And  at  any  rate,  if  imprefiions  on  the 
external  organs  may,  without  exciting  the  confcioufnefs,  be 
followed  by  mufcular  motion,  not  originating  in  the  mere 
external  ftimulus,  (as  we  fee  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,) 
then  the  point  may  be  regarded  as  proved,  that  every  affec- 
tion of  the  external  organ  of  fenfation  produces  a corre- 
fponding  change  in  the  intennediate  and  ultimate  organs, 
and  that  the  degree  of  attention  given  by  the  mind  to  the 
fenfible  change,  (the  change  in  the  fenforium  or  mental  or- 
gans,) depends  upon  the  comparative  impreffivenefs  of  the 
change,  ariling  from  various  caufes,  and  particularly  affedfed 
by  the  degree  in  which  the  attention  is  engrofled  by  objedfs 
of  thought,  feeling,  or  perception,  not  related  to  the  fen- 
fible change. 

We  have  no  wifli  to  cai'ry  our  opinions  on  this  fubjedf  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  fadf  and  experience  ; but  we  fee  reafon 
to  conclude  that  ideal  changes  alfo  may  take  place  without 
exciting  the  confcioufnefs.  Here  the  difficulties  are  greatly 
increafed,  becaufe  wc  have  no  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of 
any  mental  changes,  of  which  we  are  not  confcious,  except 
by  their  caufes  and  confequences.  The  following  cafe, 
however,  appears  to  us  fatisfadfory  on  this  point.  Every  one 
who  can  add  up  a column  of  figures,  knows  the  nature  of 
the  mental  operation,  becaufe  it  is  learnt  after  the  memory 
has  acquired  confiderable  power.  The  fum  of  two  or  three 
figures  is  firlf  afcertained  ; the  ideal  change  of  that  fum  muft , 
of  cpurfe,  be  in  the  mind ; and  with  that  fum  is  combined 
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the  next  Hgnre,  and  fo  on.  Now,  then,  there  is  the  aft  of 
adding  a number,  the  ideal  change  of  which  is  in  the  mind, 
to  another  number  of  which  there  is  a fenfible  change,  and 
there  is  the  ideal  change  of  the  fum,  and  fo  on,  continually 
recurring  ; all  this  we  perceive  when  we  are  adding  up 
(lowly.  But  perfons  who  are  very  familiar  with  fuch  addi- 
tions, will  tell  the  refult,  or  final  fum,  apparently  without 
an  effort,  apparently  without  the  intervention  of  the  mind, 
or  any  confeioufnefs  of  the  operations  and  ideal  changes 
ivhich  mull  have  palfed  in  the  mind,  before  the  refult  could 
have  been  obtained.  It  will  not,  unfrequently,  be  found, 
that  perfons  very  much  habituated  to  thefe  operations,  can 
add  up  much  more  corrcftly,  while  they  leave  themfelves  un- 
confeious  of  the  operations  and  ideal  changes,  than  when 
they  direft  the  attention  in  any  way  to  them  ; and  what  ap- 
pears to  us  to  fettle  the  point,  as  far  as  confeioufnefs  is  con- 
cerned, the  fleilful  accountant  who,  by  conllant  exercife, 
has  become  familiar  with  all  the  pofiible  combinations  of 
fmall  numbers,  can  go  through  a feries  of  additions,  (and 
in  one  inltance  which  we  have  heard  of,  a complex  feries, 
fuch  as  the  addition  of  the  columns  of  pounds,  fhillings, 
and  pence,  at  one  operation,)  and  at  the  fame  time  clofely 
engage  the  attention  upon  fome  other  objeft  ; for  example, 
can  diftate  to  an  amanueniis. 

As  to  motory  changes,  the  faft  is  fo  obvious,  that  muf- 
cular  aftions,  which  mult  have  had  their  origin  in  the  mind, 
(as  being  regulated  by  imprellions  on  the  external  organs  of 
fenfe, ) go  on  in  long  fucceifion,  and  with  frequent  varia- 
tion, while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  attention  is  fully  occu- 
pied by  fome  objeft  of  thought,  that  we  are  ready  to  fup- 
pofe  that  nothing  but  its  oppofftion  to  a pre-formed  hypo- 
thefis  could  lead  a perfon  to  imagine  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
mufcular  aftion  excites  the  confeioufnefs.  Such  an  immenfe 
variety  of  mufcular  aftions  are  continually  taking  place,  in 
cafes  in  which  volition  was  once  concerned,  without,  in  any 
perceivable  degree,  exciting  the  notice  of  the  mind,  and 
this  is  fo  obvious  a faft,  and  fo  fatisfaftorily  accounted  for 
by  the  Hartleyan  philofophy,  that  however  plaufible 
the  counter  confiderations  of  that  really  eminent  philo- 
fopher  Dugald  Stewart  (fee  Elements,  ch.  ii.\  we  can- 
not fuppofe  that  his  hypothefis  can  gain  admiflion  where 
the  operations  of  the  aflbeiative  power  are  thoroughly  un- 
derflood. 

It  feems  to  us  not  impoffible  that  the  whole  of  thofe 
H ’brial  changes  which  are  not  modified  or  occafioned  by  the 
re-aftion  of  the  fentient  principle^  inight  take  place  without 
mind  in  the  ufual  philofophical  fenfe  of  the  term.  We  do 
not,  of  courfe,  mean,  that  there  could  be  fenfat'ions,  or  ideas-, 
or  •uoluntary  motions  without  mdnd  ; but  that  the  correfpond- 
ing  fenforial  changes  (fenfible,  ideal,  or  motory,)  might, 
in  all  other  inflances,  except  what  we  have  juft  excluded, 
have  been  produced,  and  the  mechanifm  of  the  mind,  have, 
in  fome  meafure,  gone  on,  without  percipiency.  And 
when  we  confider  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  life,  growth, 
and  re-produftion,  which  are  brought  about  by  the  delicate 
material  ftrufture  of  plants  and  animals,  we  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  allowing,  that  thus  far  the  material  part  of  the 
human  fyftem  is  fufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  not 
of  thought,  but  of  the  immediate  occafions  of  thought.  The 
immediate  mechanifm  of  fenfation,  of  ideas,  of  affociation, 
and  of  motion,  we  would  refer  to  the  fenforium  ; and  we 
might  fuppofe  the  fenforium  to  be  material ; but  there  is 
fomething  beyond  this.  The  fenfitive  change  is  not  a fen- 
fation ; the  ideal  change  is  not  an  idea  ; thefe  imply  perci- 
piency and  thought  ; thefe  imply  mind  in  the  ftriftell  fenfe  ; 
and  the  percipient  principle  is  the  mind  itfelf.  'I'he  motory 
change  might  be  produced  by  its  mechanical  conneft  ion  with 


different  fenfitive  or  ideal  changes  ; but  this  is  not  volition  } 
volition  is  a property  of  the  mind. 

We  excepted  the  fenforial  changes  occafioned  or  modified 
by  the  re-aftion  of  the  percipient  principle.  As  far  as  fen- 
fible changes  merely  are  concerned,  the  exception  is  of  little 
confequence  ; for  in  receiving  thefe,  the  mind  has  little  to  do. 
Exercife  and  attention  may  increafe  the  fufeeptibility  and 
vigour  of  the  external  organs,  and  the  fenfible  changes  may 
confequently  become  more  lively  and  vigorous  ; and  the 
effect  of  any  fenfible  change  upon  the  mental  fyftem  will,  in 
a great  degree,  depend  upon  the  attention  which  the  mind 
gives  to  it  ; but  we  fee  no  adequate  room  to  doubt,  that 
whenever  the  external  organ  is  affefted,  a correfpondent 
change  takes  place  in  the  fenforium,  whether  it  affeft  the 
percipient  principle  or  not,  i.  e.  whether  or  not  it  become  a 
fenfation.  The  cafe,  however,  is  different  refpefting  ideal 
changes,  and  the  aftbeiations  which  take  place  among  them. 
In  the  firft  place,  were  it  not  for  the  attention  of  the  mind 
to  the  fenfible  changes,  few  of  them,  comparatively  fpeak- 
ing,  would  be  retained  ; and  then  none  of  thofe  aflbeiations 
could  be  formed,  in  which  the  mind,  properly  fo  called,  has 
any  fliare,  none  arifing  from  the  perception  of  various  re- 
lations, from  intentional  combinations,  from  afts  of  rer,- 
foiling,  volition,  &c.  ; all  would  be  mere  mechanifm, 
exquifite  and  perfect  in  its  nature,  yet  ftill  nothing  but  me- 
chanifm. 

We  have  fometimes  been  inclined  to  confider  the  fenfitive, 
retentive,  and  aflbeiative  powers,  “ as  the  elementary  powers 
of  the  mind,  to  the  operation  of  which  all  intellectual  phe- 
nomena may  be  referred”  (fee  Intellectual  Education., 
col.  2.)  ; but  farther  reffeftion  on  the  claffification  of  our  in- 
tellectual phenomena  and  their  mental  caufes,  induces  us  to 
extend  the  number  of  our  intelleftual  powers.  We  ftill 
fee  no  reafon  to  hefitate  in  fuppofing  that  thofe  elementary 
powers  are  fufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
memory,  conception,  and  fancy  ; and  there  cannot  be  a 
reafonable  doubt  that  the  operations  of  the  affociative  power 
have  great  influence  among  our  other  intelleftual  pheno- 
mena ; but  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  opinion 
which  he  has  Hated  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  progrefs  of  mental  fcience  to  fimplify 
mental  principles  too  far.  We  are  fatisfied  that  he  has  not 
gone  far  enough  ; that  under  the  fettering  reftraints  of 
Reid’s  principles,  he  is  contented  to  reft  with  various  ex- 
tenfive  claffes  of  our  mental  phenomena  as  ultimate  fafts, 
where  the  operations  of  the  affociative  power  afford  an  ex- 
planation equally  clear  and  important  ; but  the  Undent  of 
Hartley  (hould  alfo  lludy  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stewart ; in 
man}',  and  thefe  the  moll  valuable  parts,  they  are  perfeftly 
confiftent  with  Hartleyan  principles ; where  his  views  are 
inconfiftent  with  them,  we  have  feldorn  feen  reafon  to  follow 
him,  but  there  are  cafes  in  which  he  furnifhes  a falutary 
check  upon  the  tendencies  which  the  full  adoption  of  thofe 
principles  can  fcarcely  fail  to  give  the  ardent  inquiring  mind, 
unrellrained  by  the  caution  of  experience,  and  fuppofing 
them  omnipotent  becaufe  their  inadequacy  has  not  been  fug- 
gefted  by  oppofing  fyftems,  or  by  the  aiftual  application  of 
them  to  the  phenomena  of  thought.  If  the  mientaliil  is  fo 
little  able  to  think  and  judge  for  himfelf,  that  he  muff:  im- 
plicitly imbibe  his  philofophy  from  another,  we  fhould 
greatly  prefer  his  adopting  the  fyftem  of  Hartley  to  that  of 
the  fchool  of  Stewart  ; becaufe  the  former,  tliough  imper- 
feft,  and  in  fome  degree  incorreft,  is  radically  and  exten- 
lively  true,  and  leads  to  the  moll  important  praftical  prin- 
ciples for  the  regulation  of  the  affeftions  and  the  conduft:  of 
life  ; but  where  there  is  the  bafis  of  a found  and  independent 
underflanding,  to  lludy  the  principles  of  an  anti-Hartleyan, 
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as  Mr.  Stewart  at  laft  compels  us  to  call  hiin,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a greater  approximation  to  the  truth.  As  far  as 
phenomena  go,  thofe  which  he  has  detailed  furnifli  important 
materials  for  the  Hartleyan  to  try  his  own  pliiloi'ophy  upon. 
His  reafonings,  where  they  do  not  involve  his  firfl;  prin- 
ciples, it  is  impoHible  to  examine  without  perceiving  that 
they  mark  a highly  cultured  and  rehned  underllanding, 
under  the  guidance  of  that  moral  worth  which  never  fails 
to  clear  away  numerous  mills  from  the  mind.  Thofe  firll 
principles  can  fcarcely  fail  to  appear  to  the  unbialTed  in- 
quirer as  inconhftent  with  human  nature  as  with  the  Hart- 
leyan dodlrines.  His  invedtives  and  groundlefs  infinuations 
againft  Hartley,  will  ferve  as  an  extrcife  of  his  difciples’ 
candour.  His  pradlical  maxims  for  the  condudl  of  the  un- 
derftanding  in  the  fearch  after  truth  will  often  afford  a va- 
luable guidance  in  the  procelies  of  philofophical  inveltiga- 
tion.  And  his  happy  talent  of  illullration,  his  fimple  ele- 
gance of  ftyle,  his  general  perfpicuity  of  reafoning  and  ex- 
preffion,  muff  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  Hartleyan  the 
paffing  wifli,  “ would  he  were  one  of  us  !”  till  he  recolledls 
that  the  interefts  of  truth  muff  eventually  be  moil  promoted 
by  liaving  fuch  an  opponent. 

Having  made  this  digreflion,  we  will  go  on  fomewhat  far- 
ther.  This  article  may  be  read  by  fome  who  have  hitherto 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  fubjedl.  If  they  will  allow 
us  to  give  them  the  diredlion  of  fome  experience,  we  would 
recommend,  firft,  the  perufal  of  this  article  as  a kind  of 
outline  of  the  leading  features  of  this  moll  important  branch 
of  philofophy.  Next,  or  with  it  at  the  refpedtive  refer- 
ences, the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  chapters  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  Ele- 
ments. They  may  then  proceed  with  great  advantage  to 
the  Itudy  of  Locke’s  Elfay,  and  Hartley’s  Obfervations, 
leaving  out  of  the  latter,  at  their  hrft  perufal  of  it,  all  the 
parts  relating  to  the  hypothefis  of  vibrations,  or  taking  Dr. 
Priellley’s  abridgment.  They  will  then  be  prepared  for  the 
examination  of  any  other  works  on  mental  philofophy,  to 
which  their  own  tafte,  or  accidental  circumffances,  may  di- 
redl  them.  In  Mr.  Belfham’s  Elements  they  will  find  a very 
judicious  fummary  of  the  principal  topics  of  metaphyfical  in- 
quiry connedled  with  the  philofophy  of  the  mind,  together  with 
references  to  the  principal  writers  who  have  difeuffed  them  ; 
and  we  wiflt  here  to  mention  that  there  may  be  fome  paffages 
in  this  article,  principally,  we  believe,  in  the  feftion  on  the 
Claffes  of  Connexions,  which  we  have  derived  from  that  work 
without  acknowledgment  ; to  Hartley  it  is  needlefs  fpeci- 
fically  to  acknowledge  our  obligations.  Befides  the  works 
which  we  have  occafionally  referred  to,  with  approbation, 
we  mult  recommend  to  our  readers  Tucker’s  Light  of  Na- 
ture purfued.  There  are  few  works  on  abltradl  fcience  fo 
calculated  to  call  into  exercife  the  pow'ers  of  inveftigation, 
and  to  ffiarpen  the  penetration  of  the  underllanding.  The 
author  is  diffufe,  and  not  unfrequently  far  from  precife  in 
his  modes  of  exprellion  ; and  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  afeer-' 
tain  his  drift  ; but  his  manner,  even  in  the  moll  abllrufe 
parts,  is  fo  lively,  his  illuffrations  lo  numerous  and  ftriking, 
and  yet  fo  original  and  appropriate,  and  Ids  obfervations  in 
tliemfelves  coniidered  fo  llrongly  marked  by  good  fenfe,  that 
philolophy  is  obliged  to  be  continually  on  ner  guard,  to  pre- 
vent being  carried  on  unawares  to  concluilons  which,  in  her 
more  fober  moments,  Ihe  mull  rejedl.  In  a variety  of  in- 
fiances  he  has  found  the  truth  ; and  where  he  is  lefs  fuccefs- 
ful,  he  Ichools  his  reader  to  adlivity,  acutenefs,  and  vigour 
of  thought.  Paley,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Moral  philo- 
fophy, exprelfes  his  great  obligations  to  him  ; and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  fay,  that  that  eminently  ufeful  writer  owed  a 
great  deal,  not  only  of  his  matter,  but  of  the  moll  at- 
tractive part  of  his  manner,  to  him.  In  preparing  this 


article,  the  writer  of  it  has  not  been  able  to  avail  himfelf 
much  of  this  Light  of  Natu'-e  purfued  ; but  he  widres  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  that  work  for  an  important 
dillindlion  in  the  acceptations  of  the  term  mind,  which  ire 
had  for  fome  time  been  verging  to,  but  had  not  reached,  tul 
he  met  with  it  there.  Will  the  reader  excufe  his  Hating  the 
procedure  of  his  mind  on  the  fubjedl  i About  fix  or  fev  ;i 
years  ago,  he  was  engaged  in  fome  mental  inveftigations, 
which  led  him  to  attend  to  the  fadl  that  operations  which 
would  be  univerfally  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  mind, 
might  go  on  without  exciting  the  confcioufnels.  It  admitted 
of  an  eafy  explanation  upon  the  hypothefis  of  vibrations  ; 
but  he  wifhed  to  found  no  opinion  on  that  hypothefis.  He 
had  occafion  to  Hate  the  fadl  under  different  afpedls  ; but 
could  find  no  words  but  fenfations  and  ideas  ; and  to  fpeak 
of  thefe  as  exifting  without  confeioufnefs,  appeared  a con- 
tradidtion  in  terms.  In  the  unguarded  ufe  of  both  by 
Priellley,  Tucker,  &c.  and  of  the  latter  in  one  or  two  in- 
ftances  by  Hartley,  he  had  fome  juftification  ; but  he  per- 
ceived it  was  inadequate.  Regarding  confeioufnefs  as  the 
ellential  principle  of  mind,  he  felt  great  perplexity  on  the 
fubjedl  of  thefe  operations  which  he  could  not  but  believe 
to  be  Juftly  referred  to  the  mind.  In  examining  Tucker 
for  juftification  of  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  ideas 
and  fenfations,  he  met  with  a diftindlion  between  the  popular 
and  philofophic  acceptation  of  the  terrn  mind,  which  gave  a 
fatisfadlory  modification  to  the  refults  of  his  own  inveftiga- 
tions. (See  Light  of  Nature,  ch.  vii. ) The  appropriate 
term  mental  organs  founded  on  this  diftindlion  he  has  alfo  taken 
from  Tucker,  wdthout  going  fo  far  as  that  writer  does  in 
determining  their  nature. 

If,  in  ufiiig  the  terms  fenforium  or  mental  organs,  we  ftiould 
be  fuppofed,  by  any  reader,  to  involve  any  unfounded  hy- 
pothefis, we  have  only  to  obferve,  that  we  adopt  them  folely 
to  give  fome  degree  of  precifion  to  our  notions  on  the  fub- 
jedl ; and  that  he  may  leave  them  out,  if  he  will  allow  us  to 
ufe  the  term  mind  in  its  loofer  acceptation,  and  fay  that  fen- 
fible  changes  are  thofe  changes  in  the  mind  which,  when 
they  have  the  notice  of  the  percipient  principle,  are  termed 
fenfations,  and  fo  on  in  the  other  cafes.  We  cannot  allow 
that  this  phrafeology  involves  any  hypothefis  ; but  is  founded 
on  an  extraordinary,  but  in  our  apprehenfion  well  afeer- 
tained,  fadl,  in  our  mental  conllitution. 

We  were  going,  feveral  paragraphs  back,  to  obferve  that 
the  charadleriftic  phenomena  of  judgment,  reafoning,  and 
refledlion,  do  not  appear  to  us  capable  of  explanation  by 
the  laws  of  fenfation,  retention,  and  affociatioii  ; and  tliele 
claffes  of  mental  operations  clofely  connedled,  and  in  fome 
cafes  perhaps  not  diilinguiffiable,  we  'would  arrange  iinder 
the  general  head  of  Underfanding,  wh’ch,  much  as  Hartley- 
does,  we  would  define  the  faculty  of'ihe  human  mind  by 
which  we  contemplate  fenfations  and  ideas,  confidered  as 
fuch,  and  the  various  operations  of  the  mind,  difeern  the 
relations  which  exift  among  the  objedts  of  perception  and 
thought,  purfue  truth,  and  allent  to,  or  diflent  from,  pro- 
politions.  ^ 

With  the  views  which  w-e  have  ftated  in  this  iff;  divilion  of 
the  prefent  article,  we  fliall,  in  the  fubfequent  divifions, 
coniider  the  leading  faculties  of  the  mind  in  the  following 
order. 

II.  Serf  five  Power. 

III,  Retentive  Power. 

IV.  Affociative  Power. 

V,  Motive  Power. 

VI.  Memory. 

VII.  Imagination. 

VIII.  Underfanding. 
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I.  Of  the  Senjitlve  Power. — The  brain  is  a foft  pulpy 
mafs,  of  a whitifli  colour  on  the  infide,  occupying  all  the 
cavity  of  the  llcull.  Minute  differences  are  obfervable  in 
the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  in  different  parts  of  it ; but  it  is 
unneceffary  to  enter  upon  a llatement  of  them  here.  ( See 
Brain,  and  its  dependent  articles.)  The  fpinal  marrow 
is  the  continuation  of  the  lowelf  part  of  the  brain,  which 
paffes  through  the  great  opening  of  the  Ikull  down  the  hol- 
low of  the  back  bone.  From  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow 
proceed  the  nerves,  which  at  flrfl  are  fine  fibres  of  the  fame 
fubftance  with  the  brain  ; thefe  fibres  meet,  and  form  foft 
white  pulpy  cords,  which  afterwards  fpread  themfelves  over 
various  parts  of  the  body,  by  fplitting  into  innumerable  and 
exceedingly  minute  branches.  Anatomifts  count  forty  pair 
of  nerves  (for  they  come  off  in  pairs  though  they  afterwards 
feparate)  ; of  which  nine  or  ten  only  come  from  tlie  brain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flcull,  and  the  reft  from  the  fpinal  mar- 
row. Thofe  from  the  brain  are  diftributed  to  various  parts 
of  the  head  ; thofe  from  the  fpinal  marrow  are  diftributed 
over  the  trunk  and  extremities.  See  Nerves. 

The  external  organs  of  fenfe,  the  nerves,  and  the  brain, 
in  which,  for  brevity,  we  include  the  whole  medullary  fub- 
ftance, are  the  corporeal  organs  of  fenfation.  All,  as  we 
aje  at  prefent  conftituted,  are  necelfary  to  fenfation.  If  the 
external  organ  is  dellroyed,  no  fenfation  can  be  produced  ; 
where  there  are  no  nerves,  there  is  no  fenfation  ; where  the 
nervous  branches  are  moft  nrfmerous,  there  is  moft  fenfa- 
tion ; if  the  nerve  be  deftroyed,  fenfation  cannot  be  pro- 
duced from  thofe  parts  to  which  the  nerve  belongs,  which 
are  farther  from  the  brain  than  the  injured  parts.  The  brain 
is  the  ultimate  organ  of  fenfation  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  All  the  nerves  terminate  in  the  brain.  If  the 
brain  is  comprelied,  fenfation  is  fufpended.  If  the  brain  is 
confiderably  injured,  fenfation  ceafes. 

There  is,  in  like  manner,  confiderable  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  the  brain  may  be  the  immediate  organ  of  ideas.  If 
the  brain  is  difeafed,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  thought 
are  altogether  changed.  If  the  brain  is  comprefl'ed,  thought 
is  fufpended.  If  the  brain  is  materially  injured,  ideas 
ccafe. 

So  alfo  the  brain  appears  to  be  the  primary  organ  of  all 
motions  which  are  not  produced  by  the  immediate  adlion  of 
external  objefts  upon  the  mufcles.  The  mufcles  are  the  imme- 
diate organs  of  motion.  (See  Muscle.)  The  mufcles  confift 
of  fleftiy  fubftances,  and  generally  alfo  of  tendon.  The  tendons 
fallen  the  mufcles  to  the  bones ; and  the  flelhy  parts,  by 
their  contradlions,  produce  the  motions  of  the  bones.  Into 
the  flelhy  parts  of  the  mufcles,  numerous  nerves  enter  ; they 
are  diffufed  over  their  furface,  and  within  their  fubftance. 
Thefe  nerves,  as  before-mentioned,  terminate  in  the  brain  ; 
they  are  the  intermediate  organs  of  voluntary  motion  be- 
tween it  and  the  mufcles.  If  a nerve  be  comprelied  or 
pundlured,  motion  is  produced  in  the  mufcle  over  which 
that  nerve  is  diftributed.  If  a portion  of  that  nerve  be  cut, 
or  otherwife  deftroyed,  voluntary  motion  can  no  longer  be 
produced  in  that  mufcle  over  which  it  was  diftributed.  If 
the  brain  be  touched  with  any  inftrument,  or  cauftic  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  the  mufcular  fyllem  undergoes  the  moft  violent 
contortions.  If  the  fpinal  marrow  be  comprefled,  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion  is  fufpended  in  thofe  mufcles 
which  receive  their  nerves  from  the  back.  If  the  brain  is 
confiderably  injured,  all  power  of  voluntary  motion  ceafes. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  hope  that  we  are  now  going  to 
give  fome  hypothefis  on  the  nature  of  thofe  changes  in  the 
corporeal  organs  which  occafion  or  accompany  fenfation, 
idea,  and  voluntary  motion.  We  have,  however,  none  to 
give.  If  our  objedl  were  dilFerent,  we  Ihould  lay  before 


them  Hartley’s  hypothefis  of  vibrations,  with  the  arguments 
for  and  againft  it ; but  we  cannot  convince  ourfelves  that 
it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  mental  philofophy.  All  that 
appears  to  us  important,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  our  know- 
ledge refpedling  the  connedlion  between  the  mind  and  the 
body,  we  have  already  Hated  : no  hypothefis  as  to  the  phy- 
fical  occafions  of  thought  can,  yet,  really  explain  the  ope- 
rations of  thought.  If  there  mull  be  fome  hypothefis,  con- 
nedled  with  the  dodlrine  of  alTociation,  we  recommend  the 
reader  to  aflume  Hartley’s  hypothefis,  employing  the  term 
vibrations  merely  to  denote  the  changes,  whatever  they  be, 
in  the  ultimate  material  organs  of  the  mind,  which  occafion 
or  accompany  the  various  exercifes  of  the  percipient  prin- 
ciple. We  do  not  think  he  will  gain  much  by  it  ; but  it 
will  do  lefs  harm  than  by  defining  the  nature  of  thofe 
changes.  On  the  hypothefis  of  vibrations,  the  reader  may 
confult  Reid  and  Bellham.  The  latter  has  given  a luminous 
llatement  of  the  arguments  for  and  againft  it.  We  learn 
from  Dr.  Aikin’s General  Biography  (Hartley),  that  Hal- 
ler maintains  that  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  the  nerves  and  medullary  fubftance.  ( See  Haller’s  Ele- 
menta  Phyfiologis,  vol.  iv.  feft.  8.  art.  Conjedluras,  4.) 
Refpedling  the  part  of  the  brain  moft  intimately  connedled 
with  the  mental  fundlions,  feveral  curious  fafts  are  Hated  in 
a paper  by  M.  de  la  Peyronnie,  fubjoined  to  Jurain’s  French 
tranllation  of  Hartley’s  firft  volume,  (1755,)  taken  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
opinion  of  that  author,  founded  on  his  fadls,  is,  that  the 
corpus  callofum  is  the  feat  of  the  foul.  We  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  Dr.  Ferriar  may  have  urged  againft 
this  opinion  in  the  Manchefter  Tranfadtions. 

The  external  Organs  of  Senfation  are  ufually  clalTed  under 
five  heads,  fight,  hearing,  feeling  or  touch,  fmell,  and  tafte. 
The  fenfe  of  feeling  might  probably  be  divided,  with  con- 
venience, into  two  or  three  ; becaufe  the  clalfes  of  fenfa- 
tions  which  are  referred  to  this  fenfe  differ  confiderably  in 
themfelves,  and  in  the  external  caufes  producing  them.  But 
the  common  arrangement  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe. 

The  prefent  article,  and  the  next  following,  have  unex- 
pedledly  been  configned  to  the  writer  of  thofe  on  Educa- 
tion. If  he  had  forefeen  this  circumftance,  he  would  have 
made  references  to  this  article  from  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Education.  As  it  is,  he  has,  in  feveral  parts  of 
thofe  articles,  introduced  obfervations  which  would  other- 
wife  have  had  place  here  ; and  though  it  would  be  eafy 
to  reftate  them  with  confiderable  amplification,  yet  his 
limits  being  neceifarily  confined,  he  prefers  referring  to 
thofe  articles,  for  fuch  obfervations  as  may  be  necelfary 
for  his  prefent  purpofe. 

To  perceive  the  influence  of  each  fenfe  in  forming  our 
notions  and  feelings,  it  is  necefl'ary  carefully  to  diftinguifli 
between  the  mere  fenfation,  and  thofe  ideas  which  are,  by 
aflbciation,  fo  connedled  with  it,  as  to  appear  at  firft  view 
a part  of  the  fenfation.  When  the  fenfation,  produced  by 
an  external  objedl,  is  fo  clofely  united  with  ideas  derived 
from  other  fenfes,  or  from  the  fame  fenfe  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  whole  Ihall  appear  to  be  one  feeling,  appa- 
rently derived  immediately  from  the  external  impreflion,  the 
whole  together,  the  fenfation  and  aflbciated  complex  idea, 
is  called  ?i  perception.  For  farther  illullration,  fee  Intel- 
lectual Education,  chap.  ii.  col.  3,  4.  The  change  of 
fenfations  into  perceptions,  furnilhcs  lome  very  important 
inllances  of  the  operation  of  the  affociative  power  ; and 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  influence  of  afl’ociation  in 
making  fenfations  at  once  bring  complex  ideas  into  the  view 
of  the  mind,  it  is  impoflible  to  uiiderltand  the  real  nature  of 
perception.  It  clearly  was  not  underftood  by  Dr.  Reid ; 

nor 
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nor  indeed  was  it  pofilble  for  him  to  enter  into  the  diftindtion 
between  fenfation  and  perception,  without  calling  in  the 
agency  of  alTociation  ; and  as  we  have  already  hinted,  he 
could  not  receive  the  doftrine  of  alTociation,  when  his  fun- 
damental pofition  rendered  the  exiften-ce  of  this  principle 
impoflible.  By  long  exercife,  the  operations  of  perception 
become  fo  intimately  united  with  fenfations,  that,  in  nu- 
merous cafes,  the  fenfation  is  with  great  difhculty  dillin- 
guilhed  from  the  affociated  idea  ; and  it  is  not  to  us  at  all 
furprifing,  that  a man  of  fuch  cool  and  fteady  charadfer  of 
mind,  Ihould  not  have  been  able  to  difcriminate  between  the 
fenfation  and,  in  his  cafe,  the  unvarying  affociated  ideas, 
fince  he  had  not  acquired  an  infight  into  the  formation  of 
ideas  by  all'ociation,  and  had  even  brought  himfelf  to  deny 
the  exigence  of  any  ohjeds  of  our  mental  operations  feparate 
from  the  external  objedls  of  fenfation.  He  faw  that  the 
Berkleyan  hypothefis  was  contradidted  by  the  obvious  dic- 
tates of  common  fenfe,  and  being  unaided  by  the  principles 
of  alTociation,  he  had  no  refource  but  to  make  the  fenfation 
introduce  the  belief  of  an  external  caufe  of  it,  by  inftindf, 
or  a kind  of  infpiration. 

I.  Senfe  of  Feeling. — When  the  mind  has  connedfed  the 
complex  ideas  derived  from  the  touch,  with  the  vifible  ap- 
pearance of  objedts,  the  fight  is  then  indefinitely  the  moll; 
ufeful  channel  of  knowledge  refpedting  external  objedfs  ; 
but  in  the  earlieft  ftages  of  the  intelledtual  progrefs,  the 
touch  is  the  moll  ufeful ; in  fadl,  as  man  is  formed,  it  is 
then  abfolutely  necelfary  to  render  the  fight  produdlive  of 
moll  of  its  prefent  utility.  The  fenfe  of  feeling  differs  from 
the  other  fenfes,  in  belonging  to  every  part  of  the  body,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  to  which  nerves  are  diflributed.  The 
term  touch  is  moll  corredlly  limited  to  the  fenfibility  which  is 
diffufed  over  the  furface  of  the  body.  The  touch  exills 
with  the  moll  exquifite  degree  of  fenfibility,  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  hands  and  in  the  lips.  The  fenfe  of  touch  is 
thus  very  commodioully  difpofed,  for  the  purpofe  of  encom- 
palfing  fmaller  bodies,  and  for  adapting  itfelf  to  the  ine- 
qiialities  of  larger  ones. 

The  fenfations  acquired  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  are  thofe 
of  heat,  hardnefs,  folidity,  roughnefs,  drynefs,  motion,  dif- 
tancc,  figure,  &c.  ; and  all  thofe  corporeal  feelings  which 
arife  from  a healthy  or  difeafed  Hate  of  the  nerves,  and  of 
the  part  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong. 

The  pains  of  this  fenfe  are  more  numerous  and  vivid 
than  thofe  derived  from  any  other  fenfe  ; and  therefore  the 
relics  of  them  alfociating  and  coalefcing  with  one  another, 
conllitute  the  greateft;  lhare  of  our  mental  pains.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  pleafures  being,  in  general,  faint  and  rare, 
in  comparifon  with  others,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the 
tafte,  have  but  a fmall  lhare  among  the  rudiments  of  the 
mental  pleafures.  The  fexual  feelings  of  a corporeal  na- 
ture, however,  when  under  due  regulation,  do  undoubtedly 
contribute,  in  more  advanced  periods,  to  the  compofition 
•of  fome  refined  mental  feelings  ; and  for  fome  very  import- 
ant remarks  refpedling  the  origin  and  influence  of  thefe 
defires,  we  beg  to  refer  to  Hartley’s  73d  propolition. 

The  touch  is  the  original  medium  of  our  knowledge 
refpedling  the  real  qualities  of  fubllances,  and  indeed  is 
the  foie  medium  by  which  we  gain  a knowledge  of  external 
objedts  as  fuch.  It  is  by  the  touch,  and  originally  by  the 
touch  alone,  aided  by  the  power  of  mufcular  motion, 
that  we  dillinguifh  our  own  bodies  from  other  objefts  that 
furround  us,  and  from  the  impreffion  which  every  one  has, 
that  the  objedls  which  aftedl  the  fight,  the  hearing,  &c. 
are  external.  When  we  touch  a fenfible  part  of  our  bo- 
dies, we  have  fenfations  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  two 
nervous  branches ; when  we  touch  any  other  body,  we  have 
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only  one  fenfation.  For  fome  interelling  and  often  fatis- 
fadlory  fpeculations  as  to  the  influence  of  different  fenfes 
in  formi^  our  ideas  refpedting  external  objetls,  fee  Con- 
dillac’s Traite  des  Senfations.  Mr.  Stewart  appears  to 
have  been  led  by  that  work  to  fome  remarks  at  the  clofe 
of  his  chapter  on  Perception  ; and  we  do  not  hefitate  in 
faying,  that  thofe  remarks  entirely  overthrow  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Dr.  Reid’s  theory  of  perception,  by 
which  he  imagined  he  had  demolifhed  the  vifionary  hypothefis 
of  Berkeley.  See  Perception. 

The  notion  that  external  objedls  give  us  the  fenfa- 
tions of  found,  tafle,  fight,  and  fmell,  is  fo  continu- 
ally forced  upon  us  by  the  fenfations  of  touch,  aided  by 
the  power  of  mufcular  motion,  that  there  probably  was 
never  found  a perfon  who  doubted  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  external  world  as  the  caufe  of  his  fenfations,  except 
from  the  influence  of  philofophical  fpeculation.  Some 
very  acute  thinkers  have,  indeed,  given  up  the  belief  of  an 
external  world  as  the  caufe  of  their  fenfations  ; but  their 
opinion  never  did,  nor  never  can,  gain  much  ground ; for 
it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  perceptions,  which,  by  the  con- 
ftitution  of  our  frame,  are  necefl'arily  formed  from  conti- 
nually recurring  fenfations.  The  philofophic  Berkeley, 
and  a late  writer,  Mr.  Drummond,  are  the  chief  fupporters 
of  this  curious,  but  to  fay  tire  leaft,  unimportant  opinion. 
If  it  were  allowable  to  leave  every  thing  out  of  confidera- 
tion,  but  the  occafional  vividnefs  of  our  vifual  conceptions, 
and  the  indifputable  fa£l  that  fenfations  are  merely  af- 
fedlions  of  the  mind,  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  refill 
the  acutenefs  of  their  reafonings  ; but  we  are  fully  fatis- 
fied,  that  they  would  never  have  come  to  their  curious  con- 
clufions,  if  their  objedl  had  been  to  invelligate  the  fources 
of  that  belief  which  we  doubt  not  they  had  themfelves, 
except  in  the  moments  of  abllraft  fpeculation  ; and  if  they 
had  paid  more  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  fenfe  of 
feeling  (aided,  of  courfe,  by  mufcular  motion)  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  perceptions.  They  would  then  have  re- 
garded it  as  infinitely  more  probable  that  this  almoll  irre- 
liltible  conviftion  is  a well-grounded  one,  than  that  every 
human  being  is  almoll  every  moment  of  his  life  labouring 
under  a delufion  by  the  very  conllitution  of  his  nature,  for 
which  no  fuppofable  end  can  be  alligned,  and  which  mull 
therefore  be  inconfillent  with  the  known  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

Some  philcfophers  have  fuppofed,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
exquifite  delicacy  of  feeling  which  exills  in  the  hand,  to- 
gether with  the  exquifite  mechanifm  by  which  it  is  applied, 
that  man  poflelfes  fuch  luperiority  in  knowledge  over  the 
lower  dalles  of  animals.  It  cannot  be  jull  to  attribute  to 
this  caule  alone  his  mental  fuperiority  ; but,  indifputably, 
as  man  is  conllituted,  it  is  elfential  to  the  degree  of  fu- 
periority now  polfelfed  ; and  we  oblerve,  that  tribe  of  ani- 
mals polfelfes  the  greateft  degree  of  what  maybe  called  human 
wifdom,  which  has  the  fenfe  of  touch  molt  perfedl  ; the  flex- 
ible organ  at  the  end  of  the  elephant’s  trunk  anfwering  fome 
of  the  purpofes  of  the  human  fingers.  See  Integuments. 

2.  Senfe  of  Tajle. — This  fenle,  and  that  of  fmell,  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  They  are,  however, 
properly  diftinguiflied  from  it,  becaufe  they  have  each  a 
peculiar  organ,  and  are  each  affeded  by  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  bodies.  The  chief  organ  of  tafte  is  the  tongue  ; 
and  it  is  fitted  for  its  office,  by  the  numerous  extremities 
of  nerves  which  are  lodged  along  its  furface,  and  parti- 
cularly at  the  top  and  Tides.  Hartley  confiders  this  fenfe 
as  extending  to  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  through 
the  throat,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  dudl.  Taken 
in  this  comprehenfive  acceptation,  tlie  fenfe  of  tafte  con- 
veys 
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veys  to  the  mind  renfations  not  only  of  flavours,  but  of 
hunger  and  thirft. 

In  order  to  produce  thofe  fenfations  of  tafte  which  are 
derived  from  the  tongue,  its  nervous  extremities  mail  be 
moillened  ; and  tlie  atdion  of  eating  generally  produces  the 
effufion  of  a fluid  from  different  parts  of  the  mouth, 
which  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  exciting  the  tafte  and  aftifting 
the  digeftion. 

The  tafte  undergoes  fome  remarkable  changes  in  palling 
from  infancy  to  old  age.  Sweets  generally  grow  lefs  and 
lefs  agreeable,  and  fometimes  even  difagreeable,  and  at  laft 
naufeous.  Aftringent,  acid,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  which 
difpleafe  at  firft,  afterwards  become  highly  grateful.  Even 
bitter  and  acrid  fubftances  firft  lofe  their  offenfive  quali- 
ties, and  after  a fufficient  repetition  give  a relilh  to-our 
aliment.  And  many  particular  articles  of  food  or  medi- 
cine, become  either  extremely  pleafant  or  difgufting,  from 
affociations  with  fafliion,  joy,  hope  of  advantage,  hunger, 
the  pleafures  of  cheerful  converfation,  See.  or  with  lick- 
nefs,  vomitings,  gripings,  fear,  forrow,  &c.  Thefe  changes 
are  partly  in  confequence  of  the  ufual  effeft  of  cuftom  on 
the  organs  of  fenfation,  both  external  and  internal,  ‘viz.  to 
diminilh  the  vividnefs  of  fenfation  ; and  partly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  affociation.  This  operates.  Hartley  thinks, 
principally  in  the  following  method.  The  pleafant  and 
painful  imprefllons  which  particular  foods  and  medicines 
make  upon  the  ftomach,  always  either  accompany  the  tafte, 
or  follow  it  in  a (hort  time  ; and  by  this  means  an  affo- 
ciation is  formed,  whereby  the  diredf  pleafantnefs  or  nau- 
feoufnefs  of  the  tafte  is  enhanced,  if  the  impreflions  upon 
the  tongue  and  ftomach  be  of  the  fame  kind,  or  diminiflied, 
and  perhaps  overpowered,  and  even  converted  into  its  op- 
polite,  if  they  be  of  different  kinds.  In  like  manner,  a 
difagreeable  tafte,  by  being  often  mixed  with  a pleafant 
one,  may  at  laft  become  pleafant  alone,  and  •vice  verfj : 
hunger  and  fatiety  may  alfo,  by  being  joined  with  parti- 
cular taftes,  contribute  greatly  to  augment  or  abate  their 
relifli.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved  here,  that  the  defire  of 
particular  foods  or  liquors,  is  often  direAly  excited  by 
their  affociated  circumftances,  and  this,  in  fome  cafes,  more 
than  by  their  taftes,  or  even  when  their  taftes  are  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  become  indifferent  ; and  it  is  verj'  com- 
mon for  thefe  circumftances,  particularly  the  fight  or  fmell 
of  the  food  or  liquor,  to  prevail  againft  men’s  better  judg- 
ments, direefing  them  to  forbear,  and  warning  them  of  the 
mifehiefs  likely  to  arife  from  felf-indulgence. 

The  pleafures  derived  from  tafte  are  very  confiderable  ; 
and  the  power  of  yielding  pleafurable  fenfations  ufually 
accompanies  the  tafte  through  the  w'hole  of  life.  Hence 
it  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that  its  pleafures  conftitute  one 
grand  fource  of  the  mental  pleafures,  that  is,  of  thofe 
w'hich  can  be  felt  without  the  direef  intervention  of  fen- 
fation. They  leave  their  relics  in  the  mind  ; and  thefe 
combine  together,  with  other  relics  of  pleafurable  fenfa- 
tions,  and  they  form  feelings  W'hich  often  connect  them- 
felves  with  objefts  which  have  no  immediate  connexion 
with  the  objefts  of  tafte.  To  this  fource  Hartley  traces 
the  principal  origin  of  the  focial  pleafures  ; and  tliere  can- 
not be  a doubt,  that  the  pleafures  of  tafte  are  the  chief 
original  fource  of  the  filial  affeftions.  (See  Moral  Edu- 
cation, col.  22,  23.)  It  appears  that  one  end  of  the  long 
continuance  of  the  pleafures  of  tafte,  is  to  fupply  conti- 
nual acceflions  to  the  mental  pleafures  ; but,  wdtliout  a 
doubt,  the  principal  objeft  is  to  make  that  a fource  of 
pleafure  which  is  neceffary  to  felf-prefervation.  The  pains 
of  tafte  are  much  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  of  feeling. 
They  are  only  fuch  as  are  neceffary  to  prompt  to  avoid 


exceffive  ah-ftinerice  or  gratification,  and  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  improper  food.  “ The  molt ' com- 
mon of  thefe  painful  impreflions  is  that  from  excefs,  and 
the  cohfequent  indigeftion.  Th's  excites  and  fupports 
thofe  uneafy  ftates,  which  attend  upon  melancholy,  fear,  and 
forrow'.” 

3.  Se/ife  cf  Smell. — This  fenfe  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  tafte  ; and  indeed  many  of  thofe  pleafurable  fenfations 
W'hich  are  ufually  referred  to  the  tafte,  (as  being  received 
during  the  adf  of  eating  and  fwallowing,)  really  belong 
to  the  fmell.  The  external  organ  of  fmell  is  a membrane 
or  (kin,  overfpread  with  nerves,  which  line  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  noftrils,  and  the  furface  and  cavities  of  the 
bones  which  join  the  noftrils.  This  is  affeefed  both  by  the 
odorous  particles  w'hich  proceed  from  external  fubftances 
through  the  nofe,  and  by  thofe  which  come  from  the 
fubftances  w'hich  are  eaten  ; for  there  is  a communication 
between  the  nofe  and  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 

The  pains  of  fmell  are  obvioufly  deligned  to  alFift  us  in 
the  proper  choice  of  food  ; and  alfo  to  prompt  us  to  avoid 
fuch  noxious  vapours,  as  may  render  the  air  injurious  to 
health  and  life.  It  appears  alfo,  that  offenfive  odours,  in 
various  circumftances,  contribute  to  generate  the  fenfe  of 
fltame,  decency,  &c.  The  pleafures  of  fmell  have  a diredf 
connedfion  with  thofe  of  tafte  : it  is  only  neceffary,  there- 
fore, to  add  to  w'hat  has  been  faid  refpeAing  the  latter,  tliat 
the  pleafures  of  fmell  which  arife  from  the  various  produc- 
tions of  nature,  have  a confiderable  (hare  in  the  formation 
and  vividnefs  of  fome  of  our  mental  pleafures  ; and,  in  par- 
ticular, of  thofe  which  arife  from  the  view  of  rural  objedts 
and  feenes,  and  from  the  reprefentations  of  them  by  poetry 
and  painting. 

4.  Sen/e  of  Sight. — The  organ  of  fight  is  a globular  body, 
W'hich  contains  within  it  tranfparent  fubftances  fitted  to  form 
on  the  back  part  of  it,  a pidlure  of  the  objedl  of  fight. 
The  examination  of  an  ox’s  eye  will  give  a pretty  accurate 
idea  of  the  general  Ib'udlure  of  the  human  eye.  We  fee  in 
front  a horny  tranfparent  fubftance,  called  cornea.  Next  to 
this  is  a watery  fluid,  czWcA  aqueous  humour,  in  which  the  iris 
floats  like  a delicate  curtain,  with  an  aperture  in  the  middle, 
called  the  pupil.  Behind  the  iris  we  find  a folid  body,  with 
tw'O  furfaces  of  different  convexities,  called  the  cryfalline 
lens.  Next  to  this  is  the  vitreous  humour,  a jelly-like  tranf- 
parent fubftance,  which  fills  the  ball  of  the  eye.  Tlie  retina 
confifts  of  exceedingly  minute  fibres  from  the  optic  nerve, 
which  are  fpread  over  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the 
inner  furface  of  the  eye.  Behind  the  retina  is  a mucous 
fubftance,  wdiich  in  the  human  eye  is  of  a dark  colour,  and 
ferves  to  imbibe  the  rays  of  light  which  pafs  through  the 
retina,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  confufion  w'hich  would  arife 
from  the  refledfion  of  them.  The  retina  is  the  immediate 
organ  of  fight.  The  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  every 
vifible  point  of  the  objedt  of  fight,  enter  the  eye  through 
the  cornea,  and  pafs  through  the  pupil : they  are  refradled 
by  the  three  humours  of  the  eye,  fo  as  to  form  upon  the 
retina  an  exquifitely  beautiful  and  diftindf,  though  minute, 
pidlure  of  the  objedl.  A tolerable  idea  of  the  formation 
of  the  pidlure  may  be  obtained,  by  carefully  cutting  off  the 
back  coating  of  an  ox’s  eye,  and  holding  behind  it  a piece 
of  paper  to  receive  the  pidlure  of  fome  luminous  objedl. 
For  a minute  account  of  the  ftrudlure  of  this  organ,  fee 
Eye. 

What  effedl  is  produced  upon  the  optic  nerve  by  the  for- 
mation  of  this  pidlure  upon  the  retina,  is  not  certainly 
known  : it  is  fufficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  that,  by 
means  of  the  nerve.  See.  the  impreflion,  of  whatever  nature 
it  be,  is  communicated  to  the  mental  organs,  and  produces 
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so  them  thofe  efFefts,  which,  when  they  excite  the  confciouf- 
nefs,  are  called  fenfations. 

The  pidture  on  the  retina  is  inverted  ; and  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  vifual  fenfation  conveys  the  notion  of  the 
objedt  being  inverted,  even  when  unaided  by  the  ideas  derived 
from  the  touch.  The  firlc  efforts  of  children  to  grafp,  &c. 
afford  no  indication  that  the  objedt  appears  to  them  inverted ; 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  redtibcation  of  this  vifual  im- 
preflion  is  among  the  leffons  which  the  blind  have  to  learn  when 
they  have  been  reftored  to  fight.  AVhen  the  kitten  playing 
before  the  mirror  lees  her  own  image,  and  ftrikes  her  paw 
againll  it,  (before  Ihe  is  wife  enough  to  try,  like  Lee  Boo,t 
to  look  behind  it,)  flie  aims  as  if  fhe  perceived  the  image  in 
the  diredt  pofition  ; her  image  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glafs,  and,  we  will  fuppofe,  on  the  right  fide  of  it  ; and 
there  Ihe  Itrikes  ; though  in  the  pidture  on  the  retina  it  ap- 
pears at  the  top,  on  the  left.  The  efficacy  of  allociation 
to  corredt  the  influence  of  the  inverted  pidture,  by  the  ideas 
derived  from  the  touch,  we  could  in  no  way  doubt  ; but, 
notwithllanding  the  Itatements  of  fome  optical  and  meta- 
phyfical  writers,  we  are  fatisfied  that  the  mind  does  not  fee 
objects  inverted,  though  the  imprefficm  upon  the  retina,  if 
the  immediate  objedt  of  the  mind,  mull,  of  itfelf,  produce 
this  notion.  The  nervous  fibres  of  which  the  retina  is 
compofed,  may  change  their  relative  pofition  before  they 
reach  the  brain  ; or  the  mental  organs  ol  touch  and  thofe  of 
fight  may  have  fuch  a relation,  (of  litiiation,  if  corporeal,) 
that  the  fenfations  of  pofition  in  this  refpedt  iliall  correfpond. 
Whatever  may  be  the  real  caufe,  however,  the  fact  clearly 
is,  that  the  inverted  pidture  on  the  retina  does  not  produce 
a fenfation  of  the  objedt  as  inverted  ; and  that  by  the  vifual 
impreffions  alone,  the  eredt  objedt  is  perceived  as  eredt.  The 
landfcape  or  portrait  painter  can,  by  long  habit,  feparate 
the  vifual  fenfation  from  the  perception,  and  fee  the  objedts 
of  fight  as  they  would  appear  on  an  uniform  furface;  but  we 
never  heard  that  he  was  able  to  fee  them  inverted,  which  he 
mult  fometimes  do,  in  the  courfe  of  his  abltradt  attention  to 
the  vilual  fenfation,  if,  as  appears  to  be  commonly  thought, 
the  vifual  impreffion  of  itfelf,  feparate  from  the  ideas  derived 
from  the  touch,  conveyed  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  objedts 
as  being  in  an  inverted  pofition.  Even  the  Fprofound  Hartley 
has  palled  over  this  circumltance  without  adequate  confi- 
deration. 

If  the  fenfation  produced  by  the  objedt  of  fight  be  confi- 
dered  unblended  with  the  relics  of  other  fenfations,  we  find 
that  it  is  merely  what  can  be  communicated  by  a minute 
pidture  on  the  retina.  The  fenfation  of  colour  can  be  thus 
communicated,  and  this  is  the  only  fenfation  which  can  be 
confulered  as  appropriate  to  the  fight.  The  fenfation  of 
figure  can  be  communicated,  but  only  of  figure  in  two  direc- 
tions, length  and  breadth  ; for  the  pidture  on  the  retina  can 
have  only  thofe  two  dimenllons.  The  fenfation  of  magni- 
tude can  alfo  be  tluis  communicated,  but  not  of  real  mag- 
nitude ; for  a fenfation  of  real  magnitude  cannot  be  conveyed 
by  a pidture  which  is  almoll  indefinitely  fmaller  than  the  real 
objedt.  To  ufe  the  illultration  of  Adam  Smith  : “ If  you 
ffiut  one  eye,  and  hold  immediately  before  the  other  a fmall 
circle  of  plain  glafs,  of  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
you  may  fee  through  that  circle  the  moil  extenfive  profpedts, 
lawns,  and  woods,  and  arms  of  the  fea,  and  diltant  moun- 
tains. You  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  vilible  pidture,  which 
you  thus  fee,  is  immenfely  great  and  extenfive  ; but  it  caii  be 
no  greater  than  the  vifible  circle  through  which  vou  fee  it. 
If,  while  you  are  looking  through  the  circle,  you  could  con- 
ceive a fairy  hand  and  a fairy  pencil  to  come  between  your 
eye  and  the  glafs,  that  pencil  might  delineate  upon  that  little 
glafs,  the  outline  of  all  thofe  extenfive  lawns,  and  woods. 


and  arms  of  the  fea,  and  diilant  mountains,  in  the  dimeii- 
fions  in  which  they  are  feen  by  the  eye.”  Again,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  however  large  or  however  fmall  the  field  of  view, 
the  piddure  occupies  an  equal  extent  upon  the  retina.  Simi- 
lar obfervations  might  be  made  with  refpedt  to  diltance. 
The  organ  of  fight  can  convey  only  that  fenfation  of  dif- 
tance  which  may  be  .produced  by  a minute  pidture  on  the 
retina  ; that  is,  nothing  but  the  fenfation  of  the  diltances  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  pidture,  which  may  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  real  diltances,  and  can  only  be  in  two  direc- 
tions. Similar  things  may  be  faid  of  motion,  that  is,  change 
of  pofition.  The  vifual  fenfation  ot  motion  is  merely  that 
produced  by  the  motion  of  different  parts  of  the  pidture  on 
the  retina. 

The  fadt  is,  that  not  the  objedts  themfelves,  but  the  pic- 
ture formed  upon  the  retina,  is  the  immediate  objedt  of  the 
fight.  Without  the  fenfe  of  touch  it  is  probable  that  the 
piddure  would  never  have  conveyed  ideas  of  real  figure, 
magnitude,  motion,  or  pofition  ; itill  more,  that  it  would 
never  have  conveyed  the  idea,  that  external  objedts  pro- 
duced the  pidture.  Of  colour  it  does  conveys  fenfations 
which  do  not  receive  corredtion  from  the  touch,  and  which, 
can  be  acquired  by  the  fight  alone.  Perfons  completely 
blind  have  been  known  to  dillinguifli  objedts  of  one  colour 
from  thofe  of  another,  but  this  is  by  the  feel  of  the  fur- 
faces  of  thofe  objedts.  If  they  have  never  at  all  poffeffed 
fight,  though  they  may  fpeak  of  colours,  and  dilliiiguiffi 
coloured  objedds,  and  even  have  a remote  idea  of  the  caufes 
of  our  fenfations  of  colours,  yet  they  can  have  no  fenfations, 
nor  confequently  ideas  of  colours.  Mr.  Locke  mentions  a 
blind  man,  who  faid,  that  he  imagined  the  colour  of  fcarlet 
refembled  the  found  of  a trumpet. 

The  limits  here  ftated  of  the  diredt  power  of  the  fenfe  of 
fight,  may  appear  llrange  to  thofe  who  have  not  been  ac- 
cultomed  to  diftinguiffi  between  the  fenfation,  and  the  per- 
ception of  which  the  fenfation  forms  a part.  Wefeem  to 
have  an  immediate  fenfation,  by^  means  of  the  fight,  of  the 
real  fituation  and  magnitudes,  &c.  of  objedts ; but  what  has 
been  before  ftated  is  an  indifputable  fadt.  The  cafe  is, 
the  compound  ideas  formed  from  the  fenfations  of  touch,  in 
connedtion  with  certain  vifual  fenfations,  are  fo  early  formed, 
and  fo  early  connedded  with  thole  vifual  fenfations,  that  we 
have  no  recolledtion  of  thelimple  ideas  of  fenfation,  or  of  the 
formation  of  the  compound  ideas  ; indeed,  as  adtive  agents, 
we  have  no  concern  in  the  formation  of  our  perceptions. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  circiimltances  which  prove 
the  point  ; the  moft  fatisfadtory  are  thofe  attending  the  ob- 
taining of  the  fight,  at  a period  when  recolledtion  can  regif- 
ter  the  fenfations.  One  fuch  cafe  fell  under  the  obfervation 
of  the  able  Chefelden,  and  we  fltall  ftate  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal circumllances  of  it.  Mr.  Chefelden  couched  a youth  of 
thirteen  years  of  age.  When  he  was  allowed  to  ufe  Jiis  fight, 
all  objedts  appeared  to  him  alike  to  touch  his  eyes,  as  the 
things  which  he  felt  touched  his  flcin.  He  confidcred  folid 
bodies  as  planes  differently  coloured  ; and  when  he  had 
learned  to  diftinguilh  folids  by  their  appearances,  he  was 
greatly  furprifed,  when  examining  the  pidturcs  of  folids,  to 
find  all  the  parts  plane  and  fmooth  like  the  reft  ; he  afleed 
which  of  his  fenfes  deceived  him,  his  light  or  his  feeling  •? 
Being  ffiewn  a miniature  of  his  father,  which  was  painted  on 
a watch  cafe,  he  at  once  perceived  that  it  was  a reprefenta- 
tion  of  his  father,  but  expreffed  great  lurprife  that  fo  large 
a countenance  could  be  contained  in  fo  fmall  a fpace,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  as  impoftible  as  for  a pint  to  contain  a hogfhead. 
Mr.  Ware  publiflied,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  of 
1800,  a cafe  which  feemed  to  militate  greatly  againll  Mr. 
Chefelden’s  conclufions : Mr.  Ware’s  patient  from  the  firft 
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had  ideas  of  diftance  and  form.  But  Mr.  Ware  himfelf 
furnifhes  a folution  of  this  difficulty  ; for  we  find,  from  his 
paper,  that  his  patient  had  always  been  able  to  diftinguiffi 
light  and  vivid  colours  from  fiiade. 

Senfations  of  colours  are,  in  the  early  parts  of  life,  very 
vivid,  and  affill  confiderably  in  the  formation  of  our  mental 
pleafures  ; but  the  other  fenfations  derived  from  this  fenfe 
are  principally  important  to  us,  as  being  by  aifociation  the 
figns  of  the  ideas  derived  from  the  touch  ; and,  from  their 
diftindtnefs,  well  calculated  to  ferve  as  the  connefting  bond 
of  union,  and  to  bring  thofe  ideas  again  into  the  view  of 
the  mind.  The  vifual  fenfations,  of  themfelves  confidered, 
are  feldom  the  objefts  of  refleftion  ; we  feldom  even  think 
of  them  ; and  while  we  appear  to  give  to  the  vifible  ap- 
pearances of  objefts  our  minuteft  attention,  we  are,  in  faft, 
attending  only  to  the  tangible  qualities  of  which  the  vifible 
appearance  is  the  fign.  Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  aflbcia- 
tion,  the  fight  would  be  of  little  more  ufe  to  us  than  a 
beautiful  pifture  of  objefts  with  which  we  have  no  concern. 
But  confider  its  value  in  conneftion  with  afibciation  ; and  it 
muft  be  regarded  as  the  moft  perfeft  and  the  moft  per- 
manently valuable  of  all  the  fenfes.  The  information  ob- 
tained by  the  touch  is  acquired  flowly  ; and  the  fenfations 
muft  be  continually  repeated,  in  order  to  acquire  information 
refpedfing  new  objedls ; but  the  fight  takes  in  a vaft  variety 
of  objefts,  and,  almoft  at  a glance,  can  diftinguifti  moft  that 
is  necelfary  to  be  known  refpefting  them.  Its  fenfations 
recall  the  pall  impreffions  derived  from  the  touch  ; and  at 
once  fuggeft  the  lize,  the  ftiape,  tlie  diftance,  of  their 
various  objedls.  “ If  a man,”  fays  Reid,  “ \wre  by  feel- 
ing to  find  out  the  figure  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  or  even 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  it  would  be  the  work  of  a life 
time.”  Befides,  its  difcovery  reaches  farther  than  the 
touch  could  carry  us  ; it  enables  us  to  range  through  the 
vault  of  heaven,  and  determine  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
luminaries.  It  traces  in  the  countenance  the  workings  of 
the  mind  ; it  difplays  the  paffions  and  affedlions  of  the 
loul.  ^Vith  aftbciation  it  is  every  thing.  Without  it,  it 
would  be  ufelefs  as  the  bright  fleeting  vilions  of  fleep. 

5.  Senfe  of  Hearing. — The  fenfe  of  fight  is  affedled 
by  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the  different  objefts 
to  the  retina.  The  fenle  of  feeling  is  affefted  by  the 
contaft  of  its  various  objedls  with  the  body,  or  by 
the  vigorous  or  unfound  Hate  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 
The  fenfe  of  tafte  is  affebled  by  certain  particles  of  fub- 
ftances  which  are  dilfolved  by  the  faliva,  and  thus  brought 
into  contail  Avith  the  organs  of  tafte.  The  fenfe  of 
fmell  is  affefted  by  particles  which  various  fubftances  are 
continually  fending  into  the  air,  and  which  imprefs  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  and  bones  of  the  nofe. 
The  fenfe  of  hearing  is  affefted  hy  the  pulfations  or  vibra- 
tions of  the  air,  which  are  caufed  by  its  own  expanfion,  or 
by  the  vibrations  of  founding  bodies.  Thefe  pulfations,  or 
vibrations  in  the  air,  are  called  founds,  as  are  alfo  the  fen- 
fations which  they  produce.  The  organ  of  hearing  is  much 
more  complicated,  and  much  lefs  underftood,  than  that  of 
fight.  We  (hall  here  give  a very  general  account  of  it,  and 
refer  thofe  who  wilh  for  further  information  to  the  article 
Ear.  The  external  ear  colledls  and  modifies  founds  ; and 
by  a long  channel  communicates  them  to  the  internal  ear. 
This  confifts,  in  the  firft  place,  of  what  is  called  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  which  is  a fmall  cavity,  clofed  towards  the  open- 
ing of  the  ear  by  a delicate  membrane.  In  the  drum  are 
three  or  four  very  fmall  bones,  furnifhed  with  mulcles  and 
joints.  From  the  drum  are  feveral  openings,  one  of  wliich 
is  to  the  mouth ; the  others  communicate  into  different 
receffes  of  the  ear.  One  of  thefe  leads  into  the  labyrinth, 


which  confifts,  firft,  of  a fmall  irregular  cavity,  next  of  three 
femicircular  canals,  and  laftly,  or  a winding  fpiral  canal, 
not  unlike  fome  fea-fliells.  All  thefe  parts  of  tlie  cavity  are 
lined  with  a very  delicate  membrane,  and  filled  with  a watery 
fluid,  which  conveys  to  the  portions  of  the  nerve  in  contaft 
with  it,  the  vibrations  received  from  the  membrane  which  fepa- 
rates  the  labyrinth  from  the  drum  of  the  ear.  The  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  aft  upon  the  drum,  and  thus  fet  in  motion 
the  feries  of  fmall  bones  in  the  cavity  of  the  drum  ; thefe 
communicate  the  vibrations  to  the  membrane  which  fepa- 
rates  the  drum  from  the  labyrinth;  and  this,  as  before- 
mentioned,  produces  vibrations  in  the  watery  fluid,  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  labyrinth,  and  conveys  to  the  nervous 
branches,  which  line  the  labyrinth,  the  vibrations  originally 
produced  on  the  drum.  The  mechanifm  is  complicated,  but 
what  we  underftand  muft  increafe  our  reverential  admiration 
of  the  flvill  which  produced  it. 

There  are  colours  which  of  themfelves,  without  affociated 
ideas,  are  agreeable  to  the  fight ; and  it  is  reafonable  to  believe 
that  there  are  founds  which  of  themfelves,  without  affociated 
ideas,  are  agreeable  to  the  ear.  This  is  authorized  alfo  by 
direft  experience.  All  moderate  and  tolerably  uniform 
founds  pleafe  young  children  ; and  during  the  whole  life, 
various  combined  and  limple  founds  give  pleafure  to  the 
mind  without  any  reference  to  the  affociated  ideas.  Irience 
it  appears  that  the  pleafures  of  hearing  aid  confiderably  in 
the  formation  ; or  at  leaft  in  the  increafe  of  the  mental 
pleafures:  indeed,  in  conneftion  with  thofe  of  fight  they 
conilitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pleafures  of  fublimity  and 
beauty. 

It  is  a well  known  fadl,  that  the  ideas  left  by  the' fen- 
fations of  fight  are  the  moft  vivid  and  diftindl  of  any  ; next 
to  thefe  are  thofe  produced  by  the  fenfation  of  hearing. 
Few  can  form  a-  diftinft,  certainly  not  a vivid,  conception 
of  the  feel  of  any  fubftance  which  has  prefented  fenfations 
through  the  medium  of  the  touch,  and  not  many  more  can 
of  a tafte,  or  of  a fmell,  though  thinking  of  particular  tafte 
produces  confiderable  effufion  of  the  faliva.  Of  objedls  of 
the  fight  we  are  able  to  form  conceptions,  wliich  often 
approach  in  vividnefs  and  diftindlnefs  to  the  original  fen- 
fations, and  which  fometimes  overpower  thofe  adlually  pre- 
fent  in  the  mind,  fo  as  in  many  cafes  to  lead  to  the  belief 
of  a real  objeft,  and  confequently  to  lead  to  the  belief  of  appa- 
ritions, &c.  Few,  we  believe,  pollefs  the  power  of  form- 
ing conceptions  of  founds  nearly  equal  in  vividnefs  and 
dillindlnefs  with  the  original  fenfation  ; but  they  are  fre- 
quently perceptible.  After  we  have  heard  mufic,  or  con- 
verfed  much  with  a perfon,  trains  of  audible  ideas  fre- 
quently pafs  in  the  mind.  So,  when  we  are  thinking  or 
reading  flowly  and  carefully,  we  can  generally  trace  the 
relics  of  the  audible  impreffions  of  the  words  fuggefted  by 
the  thoughts  or  the  light  of  the  letters  ; that  is,  we  have 
faint  conceptions  of  the  founds  of  thefe  words. 

The  neceffity  of  hearing  to  man,  confidered  as  a focial 
being,  is  obvious  ; its  importance  to  him,  confidered  as  a 
being  whofe  pleafures  and  pains  are  by  degrees  to  be  purely 
mental,  is  not  inferior.  The  means  of  knowledge  are 
greatly  diminiflied  by  the  lofs  of  fight,  but  the  lofs  of  fio  ht 
only  impedes  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  from  fenfatioifto 
thought  and  feeling.  Thofe  who  have  never  heard  have 
much  greater  difadvantages  to  undergo.  Tlieir  deficiencies 
can  never  be  fully  fupplied.  Words,  as  Hartley  fuggefts, 
are  highly  important,  and  even  neceffary  to  the  full  im- 
provement of  intelledl,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  affec- 
tions ; and,  therefore,  the  ear  is  of  much  more  importance 
to  us,  as  fpiritual  beings,  than  the  eye. 

General  Obfer-vations  refpebling  the  Senfitive  Power. We 
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fhiill  conclude  this  divifion  of  our  article  with  a few  general 
remarks  on  fenfation,  on  moft  of  which  we  (hall  not  enlarge, 
as  we  have  already  anticipated  them  in  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Education. 

1.  Senfations  are  the  rudiments  or  elements  of  all  our 
ideas,  that  is,  of  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  excepting 
the  ideas  of  confcioufnefs.  See  Intellectual  Education, 
col.  2. 

2.  Confidering  man  as  an  intelleftual  being,  the  correft- 
nefs  and  extent  of  his  perceptions  are  of  the  lirft  moment  : 
tliefe  are,  in  faft,  the  materials  of  all  knowledge  refpefting 
external  objefts  ; and  in  the  early  ftages  of  mental  culture 
are  the  only  objefts  of  the  underftanding.  See  Intellec- 
tual Education,  col.  3,  and  alfo  col.  4,  5. 

3.  Senfations  are  to  be  confidered  not  only  as  the  ori- 
ginal materials  for  the  various  operations  of  intelleft,  but 
as  the  fources  of  all  the  mental  pleaiures  and  pains.  See 
Moral  Education,  col.  21. 

4.  Confidering  man  as  a being  of  feeling  and  affeftion,  it 
is  requifite,  during  the  early  part  of  life,  to  keep  the  inlets 
of  fenfations  in  a fit  (late  for  receiving  them,  and  not  to 
check  the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  or  to  impofe  its  pains, 
except  where  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  requires  it.  See  Moral  Education,  col.  22. 

5.  The  grand  law  of  fenfible  pleafures  and  pains  is,  that 
by  frequent  repetition  they  lofe  their  vividnefs.  This  is  a 
law  to  which  may  be  traced  various  important  fafts  con- 
nefted  with  the  moral  culture.  (See  Moral  Education, 
col.  5 1.  On  the  Confclence,  § ii.)  Whatever  be  the  pecu- 
liar mode  by  which  imprefiions  from  the  objedls  of  fenfe  are 
tranfmitted  through  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  it  appears 
decidedly  probable,  that  the  difference  between  pleafurable 
and  painful  fenfations  confiffs,  as  far  as  refpefts  the  fenfa- 
tions themfelves,  in  degree  only  : that  pain  has  the  fame 
caufe  as  pleafure,  except  that  it  afts  more  intenfely.  “ All 
pleafure,”  as  Hartley  remarks,  “ appears  to  pafs  into  pain 
by  incrcafing  its  caufe,  imprefiion,  duration,  fenfibility  of 
the  organ,  upon  which  it  is  impreffed,  &c.  : thus  an  agree- 
able warmth  may  be  made  to  pafs  into  a troublefome  or 
burning  heat,  by  increafe  or  continuance  ; and  the  fame 
thing  holds,  with  refpeft  to  friftion,  light,  and  found.” 
Hence,  fince  repetition  diminifhes  the  vividnefs  of  the  fen- 
fation, (provided  there  be  no  increafe  in  the  exciting  caufe, 
or  in  the  fenfibility  of  the  organ,  &c.)  great  pain  will,  by  re- 
petition, gradually  fubfide  into  pain  lefs  intenfe  ; pains  may 
be  converted  by  repetition  into  pleafures  ; and  pleafures 
may  be  converted  into  indifferent  fenfations.  This  pro- 
grefs  may  be  obferved  in  the  effefts  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
or  any  other  ftimiili  which  ftrongly  affeft  the  organs  of 
tafte.  There  is,  probably,  no  cafe  in  which  the  tafte  of 
fpirituous  liquors  would  originally  be  otherwife  than  dif- 
agreeable.  By  degrees  the  repeated  ufe  of  them  bring  the 
fenfations  which  they  occafion  within  the  limit  of  pleafure. 
Even  then  a confiderable  increafe  of  the  quantity  taken 
would  heighten  the  fenfations  to  the  limit  of  pain  : but 
fuppofe  the  pleafur.ible  portion  continued  without  increale, 
the  repeated  ufe  of  it  diminifhes  the  vividnefs  of  the  plea- 
fure,  till  at  laft  the  fenfation  produced  is  completely  in- 
different. We  here  adduce  the  faft  merely  as  illuftrative 
of  the  general  principle. 

6.  We  have  already  ftated,  that  the  original  fenfible  plea- 
fures derived  from  the  tafte  and  fmell  are  very  numerous, 
and  far  exceed  the  pains : that  the  original  fenfible  pleafures 
derived  from  the  fight  and  the  hearing  are  alfo  numerous, 
while  the  original  fen  ble  pains  are  few  : and  that  the  origi- 
nal fenfible  pleafures  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  feeling  are 
Jefs  intenfe  than  the  pains  derived  from  that  fenfe,  which 
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are  more  numerous  and  vivid  than  all  the  other  fenfible  pains 
united.  From  this  account  we  (hould  be  led  to  infer,  that 
the  pains  of  fenfation  are  very  far  exceeded  by  the  pleafures 
of  fenfation.  This  will  be  ftill  more  evident  when  we  re- 
colleft  that  the  pleafurable  fenfations  are  thofe  of  conftant 
occurrence  ; the  painful  fenfations  much  more  rare.  In  the 
early  part  of  life,  molt  fenfations  that  are  not  painful  are 
pleafurable  ; and  the  pleafurable  ones  are  continually  recur- 
ring. The  eye  and  the  ear  feem  to  convey  fcarcely  any 
thing  but  pleafurable  fenfations  to  the  infant  mind  : the 
tafte  and  fmell  are  continually  pouring  in  their  pleafures, 
feldom  mixed  with  pain  ; the  feeling,  when  the  body  is 
healthy,  “ when  life  is  felt  in  every  limb,”  is  alfo  continually 
adding  to  the  ftock  of  pleafurable  fenfations  thofe  derived 
from  the  glow  of  health,  and  the  aftive  motions  of  child- 
hood. To  balance  all  this,  there  are,  in  fome  few  cafes, 
frequent  pains  of  body  ; but  more  frequently  tlie  pains  arif- 
ing  from  ill  health  are  of  rare'  recurrence,  and  the  arti- 
ficial fenfible  pains  are  ftill  lefs  frequently  received.  Such 
is  the  matter  of  faft  : and  if  we  confider  the  caufe  of  the 
pleafures  and  pains  of  fenfation  as  differing  only  in  degree, 
we  fhall  readily  admit,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  pleafures  far 
exceed  the  pains  : for  the  fenfible  pains  being  produced  by 
an  exceflive  adlion  of  the  organs  of  fenfation,  common  im- 
preffions  will  not  produce  them  ; and  fhould  they  become 
very  frequent,  they  will,  agreeably  to  the  grand  law  of  fen- 
fation already  ftated,  gradually  diminifli  in  vividnefs,  and  at 
laft  come  within  the  limit  of  pleafure. 

III.  Of  the  Retentive  Power. — Whatever  be  the  effeft 
produced  on  the  mental  organs  by  the  impreffions  on  the 
organs  of  fenfe,  that  effeft  can  be  renewed,  though  in  ge- 
neral with  diminifhed  vigour,  without  a repetition  of  the 
fenfible  impreffions.  In  other  words,  fenfible  changes  pro- 
duce a tendency  to  fimilar  changes,  which  can  be  repeated 
without  the  repetition  of  the  external  impreffions,  and  may 
thus  be  called  ideal  changes.  Lefs  generally,  fenfations  leave 
relics  behind  them,  which  can  be  perceived  without  the 
agency  of  the  external  organs  of  fenfation,  and  which  are 
called  ideas.  The  power  or  capacity  of  the  mind,  by  which 
tendencies  to  ideal  changes  are  retained,  may  be  called  the 
retentive  power. 

That  tendencies  to  a repetition  of  fenforial  changes  are 
thus  formed,  that  ideas  are  thus  retained,  might  be  referred 
to  the  operation  of  the  fenfitive  power,  and  in  the  human 
being  they  certainly  depend  upon  the  fame  organic  oaufes, 
whatever  thofe  be.  But  in  many  animals  it  is  decidedly 
probable,  that  fenfations  leave  no  relics  behind  them  : and 
in  man  there  are,  with  equal  probability,  numerous  impreffions 
from  external  objects  which  leave  no  relics  behind  them  ; 
though  we  feel  conftrained  to  add  from  conftant  experience, 
that  in  many  inftances,  where  fenfations  have  left  no  ideas 
fufficiently  determinate  to  be  recalled  by  voluntary  recollec- 
tion, or  prefented  again  to  the  mind  by  affociation,  a re- 
currence of  the  fenfations  afford  decided  proof  tliat  they 
have  left  relics  behind  them,  for  we  at  once  perceive  that 
we  have  experienced  them  before.  This  we  apprehend, 
how'ever,  is  only  w'here  the  fenfible  changes  have  in  the  firft 
inftance  obtained  fome  degreee  of  attention.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  fatisfadlory  proof  that  they  leave  any  relics 
behind  them  w'here  they  have  not  excited  the  confcioufnefs. 
On  the  whole,  it  appears  probable  that  fenfible  changes, 
and  even  fenfations,  may  be  produced  without  leaving  relics 
behind  them.  And  it  is  certain  that  thefe  relics  of  fenfa- 
tions may  re-appear,  without  impreffions  from  external  ob- 
jeifts.  Hence  it  appears  preferable  to  confider  the  receiving 
of  fenfations,  and  the  retaining  of  ideas,  as  tw'O  feparate 
though  intimately  connefted  operations,  and  as  implying 
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two  feparate  powers  or  capacities  of  the  mind.  This  is 
not  done  by  Hartley,  who  appears  to  refer  both  to  fenfa- 
tion  ; and  it  has  fubjedfed  him  to  fome  unfounded  animad- 
verfions  of  the  great  northern  philofopher.  Speaking  of 
the  phenomena  of  memory  as  not  to  be  entirely  explained 
by  the  laws  of  affociation,  Mr.  Stewart  fays,  “ The  aflbcia- 
tipn  of  ideas  connefts  our  various  thoughts  with  each  other, 
fo  as  to  prefent  them  to  the  mind  in  a certain  order  ; but  it 
prefuppofes  a faculty  of  retaining  the  knowledge  we  ac- 
quire.” Of  this  Hartley  was  perfeftly  aware  ; and  he  has 
accordingly  a diftinif  propofition  (p.  8.)  on  the  produdfion 
of  ideas. 

Without  the  retentive  power,  it  is  obvious  that  man 
would  be  a being  of  mere  fenfation,  little  if  at  all  fuperior 
to  the  loweft  orders  of  the  animal  creation,  and  inferior  to 
many  of  them.  The  retentive  power  provides  materials  for 
the  agency  of  the  alfociative  power.  Without  the  former, 
the  latter  could  not  be  called  into  exercife  ; and  without  the 
alfociative  power,  the  relics  of  fenfation,  (the  effedfs  of  the 
retentive  power,)  would  be  of  no  utility.  The  operations 
of  th.e  retentive  power  can  fcarcely,  however,  be  feparated 
from  thofe  of  the  afl'ociative  power  ; and  thefe  together  con- 
llitute  the  compound  faculty  called  memory,  for  fome  ac- 
count of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  a fubfequent  part  of 
this  article.  We  introduce  the  fubjedl  here,  merely  in  re- 
ference to  the  generation  of  ideas. 

We  have  faid  that  the  receiving  fenfations,  and  the  retain- 
ing the  relics  of  them,  probably  depend  upon  the  fame  or- 
ganic caufes,  whatever  they  be.  In  fome  inllances  fenfible 
changes  perceptibly  continue  after  the  fenfible  objedfs  are 
removed.  Two  or  three  fadfs,  which  every  one  mull  have 
noticed  or  may  notice,  will  illullrate  this  principle.  If  a 
piece  of  Hick  be  burnt  at  one  end,  and  the  lighted  end  be 
turned  quickly  round  in  a circle,  the  luminous  point  will 
appear  to  the  eye  as  a complete  luminous  circle  ; the  changes 
of  the  optic  organs  continuing,  till  the  image  of  the  lumin- 
ous point  returns  to  any  given  point  of  the  retina.  Again, 
the  fenfible  changes  produced  by  found,  perceptibly  con- 
tinue after  the  external  caufe  ceafes.  If  a founding  body 
be  ftruck  very  rapidly  with  a flick,  we  do  not  perceive  any 
interval ; and,  as  Hartley  well  obferves,  the  moft  limple 
founds  which  we  hear,  being  refledled  from  the  neighbour- 
ing bodies,  confill  of  a number  of  founds  fucceeding  each 
other  at  different  dillances  of  time,  according  to  the  dif- 
tances  of  the  refledling  bodies,  though,  owing  to  the  effedl 
of  each  on  the  auditory  organs  continuing  fome  little  time 
after  the  adlual  imprelfion  on  the  external  organ,  the  founds 
appear  to  be  exadlly  fynchronous.  The  fenfible  changes 
produced  by  the  other  fenfes,  alfo  continue  fome  time  after 
the  impreflions  which  have  been  made  upon  them.  If  a hard 
body  be  preffed  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  diftinguifh  for  a few  feconds,  whether  it  remains  or  is 
removed.  And  taftes  continue  to  be  perceived,  long  after 
the  fapid  fubftance  is  removed.  This  laft  circumftance  may, 
however,  be  accounted  for  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  fapid 
part  of  the  fubftance  is  not  removed  ; which,  without  doubt, 
is  often  the  fadl. 

This  play  of  the  organs  (which,  however,  is  perhaps  ra- 
ther to  be  referred  to  the  external  than  to  the  mental  or- 
gans,) give  rife,  in  the  cafe  of  vifion,  to  a number  of  very 
fingular  and  interefting  phenomena,  by  fome  philofophers 
called  ocular  fpedra.  A conftderable  variety  of  them  are 
ftated  by  Dr.  R.  Darwin  of  Shrewlbury,  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  part  of  Darwin’s  Zoonomda.  We  lhall  feledl  a few 
of  the  moft  ftriking. 

Place  about  half  an  inch  fquare  of  white  paper  on  a black 
hat,  and  looking  fteadily  on  the  centre  of  it  for  a minute, 


remove  your  eyes  to  a iheet  of  white  paper  ; after  a fecond 
or  two,  a dark  fquare  will  appear  on  the  white  paper,  which 
will  be  feen  for  fome  time.  A fimilar  dark  fquare  will  be 
feen  in  the  clofed  eye,  if  light  be  admitted  through  the  eye- 
lids. So  after  looking  at  any  luminous  body,  of  a fmall 
apparent  fize,  as  the  fun,  for  inftance,  for  a iliort  time,  fo 
as  not  much  to  fatigue  the  eyes,  this  part  of  the  retina  be- 
comes lefs  fenfible  to  fmaller  portions  of  light  ; hence  wJien 
the  eyes  are  turned  upon  any  lefs  luminous  parts  of  the  llcy, 
a dai'k  fpot  is  feen  refembling  the  fliape  of  the  luminous 
body.  To  the  fame  caufe  Dr.  R.  Darwin  afcribes  thofe 
dark-coloured  floating  fpots,  which  are  eafily  perceptible 
when  the  eyes  are  a little  weakened  by  fatigue,  and  diming 
illneffes  attended  with  great  debility.  He  fays,  that  as  thefe 
fpedlra  are  moft  ealily  difcernible  when  our  eyes  are  weaken- 
ed by  fatigue,  it  has  frequently  happened  that  people  of 
delicate  conllitutions  have  been  much  alarmed  at  them,  fear- 
ing a beginning  decay  of  their  fight,  and  thence  have  fallen 
into  tlie  hands  of  ignorant  ocuhils.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, he  obferves,  the  preludes  to  any  difeafe  ; and  it  is  only 
from  our  habitual  inattention  to  them,  that  we  do  not  per- 
ceive them  on  all  objedls  every  hour  of  our  lives.  As  the 
nerves  of  very  weak  people,  lie  continues,  lofe  their  fenfi- 
bility  by  a fmall  duration  of  exertion,  it  frequently  happens 
that  lick  people,  in  the  extreme  debility  of  fevers,  are  per- 
petually employed  in  picking  fomething  off  from  the  bed 
clothes,  owing  to  their  miftaking  the  caufe  of  thefe  dark 
fpots.  An  Italian  artill,  a man  of  ftrong  aliilities,  relates, 
that  having  palled  the  whole  night  on  a diilant  mountain, 
with  fome  companions  and  a conjuror,  and  performed  many 
ceremonies  to  raife  the  devil,  on  their  return  in  the  morning 
to  Rome,  looking  up  when  the  fun  beg;m  to  rife,  they  faw 
numerous  devils  run  on  the  tops  of  the  houfes  as  they  palled 
along.  So  much  were  the  fpedlra  of  their  weakened  eyes 
magnilied  by  fear,  and  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of 
fraud  or  fuperftition. 

Again  ; make  with  ink  on  white  paper  a black  fpot, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a tail  about  an  inch 
in  length,  fo  as  to  refemble  a tadpole.  Look  fteadily  at 
this  fpot  for  about  a minute  ; and  on  moving  the  eye  a little, 
the  figure  of  a tadpole  will  be  feen  on  the  white  part  of  the 
paper,  which  figure  will  appear  whiter  or  more  luminous 
than  any  other  part  of  the  paper.  This  Dr.  R.  Darwin 
brings  as  one  proof,  that  when  the  retina  has  been  fubjedted 
to  a lefs  excitement,  it  is  more  eafily  brought  into  adlion 
by  being  fubjefted  to  a greater.  A furface  appears  black, 
in  confequence  of  its  abforbing  all  the  rays  of  light  ; that 
part  of  the  retina,  therefore,  which  is  unemployed  while 
looking  at  the  fpot,  is  afterwards  more  fenfible  to  the  light 
than  the  other  parts,  and  is  capable  of  being  brought  into 
adlion  by  the  red  rays,  which  penetrate  the  eye-lids.  A. 
familiar  fadl  will  equally  well  illullrate  the  principle.  If, 
when  the  light  is  pretty  ftrong,  we  look  fteadily  for  a ihort 
time  at  a window,  the  wood  or  lead-work  of  which  is  dark 
coloured,  on  turning  the  fight  immediately  afterwards  to  a 
white  wall,  we  have  a diftindl  figure  of  the  window  with  the 
panes  dark  and  the  wood-work  luminous.  Upon  the  fame 
principle  Dr.  R.  Darwin  accounts  for  the  following  cir- 
cumftance.  A writer  in  the  Berlin  Memoires  obferves,  that 
when  he  held  a book,  fo  that  the  fun  Ihone  upon  his  half 
clofed  eye-lids,  the  black  letters  which  he  had  long  in- 
fpedled  became  red.  There  is  a fimilar  ftory  told  by  Vol- 
taire of  a duke  of  Tufcany,  who  was  playing  at  dice  with 
a general  of  a foreign  army  ; and  believing  that  he  faw  red 
fpots  on  the  dice,  apprehended  that  fome  dreadful  events 
were  about  to  take  place,  and  retired  in  confufion.  The 
obferver,  after  looking  for  a minute  on  the  black  fpots  of 
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a die,  in  a bright  day,  and  carelefsly  clofing  his  eyes,  would 
fee  red  foots  correfponding  to  the  black  fpots  on  the  die  ; 
and  if  they  were  intenfe  from  the  fatigue  or  vveaknefs  of 
the  optic  organ,  thofe  appearances  would  continue,  and  on 
looking  on  the  die  would  be  fuppofed  to  be  upon  it,  juil 
as  perfons  in  a very  weak  ftate  (as  has  been  already  Hated) 
often  fee  black  fpots,  which  they  refer  to  the  bed-clothes. 

We  have  Hated,  that  the  capacities  of  fenfation  and  re- 
tention probably  depend  upon  the  fame  organic  caufes, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia, 
reprefents  ideas  as  the  animal  motions  or  configurations  of 
the  organs  of  fenfe.  (Seft.  iii.  4.  i.)  Tlie  more  ad- 
vanced Hudent  of  mental  philofophy,  may  derive  much 
ufeful  information  from  the  perufal  of  that  lingular  work  ; 
but  we  know  no  writer  on  the  fubjedf  whole  views  can  be 
received  with  more  doubt  and  helitation  than  Darwin’s. 
He  generalizes  with  extreme  rapidity  ; and  often  feems  to 
be  much  more  defirous  to  urge  every  thing  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced with  any  plaufibility  in  fupport  of  his  Hrange  hypo- 
thefes,  than  to  try  them  by  the  touchHone  of  faift  and  ex- 
perience. His  peculiarities  of  nomenclature  are  extremely 
perplexing,  and  in  various  cafes  very  injudicious  ; and  the 
number  of  them  is  fo  great,  that  they  often  interfere  with 
the  Hateraent  of  the  triteH  obfervations.  We  meet  with 
remarks,  which  prefent  a novel  and  impofing  appearance, 
and  we  very  frequently  find,  when  we  have  taken  the  pains 
to  interpret  them  into  common  language,  that  their  novelty 
and  importance  conliHed  merely  in  their  Darwinian  drefs. 
But  what  we  moH  objeft  to,  is,  that  his  nomenclature  is 
fo  completely  founded  upon  his  theories,  that  when  he  is 
Hating  acknowledged  truths,  his  expreffions  convey  a mean- 
ing beyond  them,  and  the  whole  import  of  them,  according 
to  his  life  of  the  terms  employed,  derives  an  apparent  cre- 
dibility from  the  correftnefs  of  them  according  to  their 
ufual  acceptation. 

Dr.  Darwin  employs  the  term  idea,  fo  as  to  include  the 
mental  changes  produced  by  impreflions  on  the  external 
organs  of  fenfe,  and  alfo  thofe  which  can  be  reproduced 
without  the  intervention  of  external  imprefiions  ; in  other 
words,  as  including  fenfations  and  ideas.  And  of  both  he 
maintains,  that  they  are  contradfions,  motions,  or  con- 
figurations of  the  fibres,  which  conHitute  the  immediate 
organ  of  fenfe.  (Sedf,  ii.  2.  7.)  It  requires  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  mental  philofophy,  to 
furnifh  a fatisfadfory  anfwer  to  all  the  arguments  he  adduces 
for  his  unaccountable  theory  ; and  as  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable, that  any  one  will  be  inclined  to  adopt  it  without 
more  proof  than  its  author  has  been  able  to  colleft,  we 
do  not  think  it  neceflary  to  enter  into  any  minute  confidera- 
tion  of  it.  It  is  not  only  clogged  with  difficulties,  which 
at  once  outweigh  every  prefumption  in  its  favour,  but  it 
has  no  advantage  of  any  kind  to  recommend  it.  It  accounts 
for  no  phenomena,  which  do  not  admit  of  an  eafy  and,  in 
general,  preferable  folution  without  it.  We  are  not, 
however,  prepared  to  maintain,  that,  in  cafe  of  vivid  con- 
ceptions, thofe  mental  changes,  which  take  place  without 
external  impreflions,  are  never  attended  with  changes  in  the 
external  organs,  correfponding  to  thole  by  which  the  ori- 
ginal fenfible  changes  were  produced  ; in  other  words,  that 
conceptions,  i.  e.  vivid  ideas  of  fenfation,  are  never  at- 
tended with  changes  in  the  external  organs  correfponding 
to  thofe,  by  which  the  original  fenfations  were  produced. 

I When  v/e  have  Hrong  vifual  conceptions,  it  appears  as 
though  we  faw  with  our  bodily  eyes,  juH  as  if  lenfations 
were  produced  by  external  objedfs.  If  we  were  not  aware 
of  the  efficacy  of  alfociation,  in  the  acquired  power  of  re- 
ferring  fenfations  to  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  they 


were  derived,  we  fliould  confider  it  as  a faft  decidedly  proved 
by  the  feelings  of  which  we  are  confdous,  that  when  with 
the  mind’s  eye  we  fee  an  abfent  friend,  there  is  a corre- 
fponding pifture  formed  upon  the  retina,  by  the  re-aftion 
of  the  changes  in  the  mental  organs.  The  effort  to  form 
fuch  conceptions  is,  we  think,  diHinftly  felt  in  the  eyes ; 
and  the  writer  of  thefe  remarks  obferves  in  his  own  cafe, 
that  the  effort  is  principally  perceived  in  that  ey'e,  which 
he  knows  from  experience  to  have  the  greateH  vifual  power. 
We  refer  to  this  circumHance,  however,  merely'  as  a curious 
faft.  It  does  not  appear,  admitting  that  the  perception 
of  which  we  are  fpeaking  is  not  the  refult  of  affociation, 
that  it  enables  us  to  account  better  for  even  the  greater 
diffindlnefs  of  our  vifual  conceptions  ; for  if  the  external 
organ  be  thus  affedted,  it  muH  be  in  conlequence  of  the 
very  conceptions  for  which  it  might  be  fuppofed  to.  account. 
If  any  vifual  ideal  changes,  i.  c.  vifual  conceptions,  are 
attended  with  correfponding  affedfions  of  tlie  retina,  the 
effedl  on  the  fentient  principle  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
former,  not  to  the  latter ; all  that  could  reafonably'  be  ad- 
mitted, is,  that  in  confequence  of  the  affedlion  of  the  ex- 
ternal organ,  the  conception  might  be  rendered  more  vivid, 
fo  as  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Hate  of  the  original  fenfa- 
tion. But  we  need  not  refort  to  this  opinion,  to  account 
for  the  dillinftnefs  and  vividnefs  of  our  vifual  conceptions. 
It  is  a general  and  well  known  principle,  that  when  the  re- 
tentive power  is  vigorous,  difilnil  and  vivid  fenfations  pro- 
duce, by  fujjcient  repetition,  diJlinB  and  vivid  ideas. 

Still,  when  we  recolledl  the  general  influence  of  Hates  of 
mind  upon  the  nervous  fyHem,  and  the  known  fadt  that 
certain  fenforial  changes  do  affedf  particular  nerves,  fo  as 
to  produce  mufcular  motion,  and  farther  take  into  account 
the  feeling  to  which  we  have  already'  referred,  of  which  we 
prefume  others  alfo  are  confcious,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
it  probable,  that  conceptions,  or  vivid  ideas  of  fenfation, 
may  be  attended  with  affedlions  of  the  external  organs  of 
fenfation,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  furniffied  the  materials  for 
thofe  conceptions.  Hartley’s  opinion,  prop.  59,  that  an 
impreflion  made  upon  one  eye  alone  by  a Angle  objedi,  may 
propagate  itfelf  to  the  other,  and  there  raife  up  an  image 
almoH  equal  in  vividnefs  to  itfelf,  and  that,  confequently, 
when  we  fee  with  oue  eye  only,  we  may  have  pidtures  in 
both  eyes,  confiderably  correfponds  to  this  hypothefis. 
But  whatever  be  the  fadi,  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  af- 
fords any  adequate  ground  for  the  fuppofition,  that  ideas 
cannot  exill  without  affedlions  of  the  external  organs,  from 
which  the  original  fenfations  were  derived  ; nor  the  fhadow 
of  a reafon  for  the  Darwinian  hypothefis,  that  fuch  affec- 
tions are  the  ideas  themfelves.  Their  effedfs  on  the  mind 
muH  be  produced  in  the  common  feat  of  fenfible,  ideal,  and 
motory  changes. 

Though  we  do  not  think  it  in  any  way  neceflary  to  enter 
into  any'  particular  examination  of  this  fundamental  meta- 
phyfical  pofition  of  the  Zoonomia,  w'e  wiffi  to  notice  one 
Hatement  which  Darwin  has  adduced  in  fupport  of  it ; 
fince,  if  corredt,  it  would  furnifli  a very  fingular  pheno- 
menon, connedfed  with  the  exercife  of  the  retentive  power. 
He  fays,  (fedf.  iii.  4.  4.)  that  “ where  the  organ  of  fenfe 
is  totally  deffroyed,  the  ideas  which  were  received  by  that 
fenfe  leem  to  periffi  along  wdth  it,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
perception.”  If  this  be  fo,  (and  it  muH,  if  his  hypothefis 
be  true,  ) we  muH  indeed  be  merely  creatures  of  fenfe,  and 
can  never  expedi  to  attain  refinement  of  intelledfual  ideas,  or 
of  affedlions.  But  what  are  his  proofs  ? A gentleman, 
who  had  been  totally  deaf  for  nearly'  30  years,  had  forgotten 
the  pronunciation  of  words,  and,  “ what  is  much  to  the 
point,”  he  always,  jn  his  dreams,  imagined  that  people 
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v-onverfed  with  him  by  figns  or  writing,  and  never  that  he 
heard  any  one  fpeak  to  him.  “ From  hence  it  appears,” 
adds  the  amufmg  theorift,  “ that  with  the  perceptions  of 
founds  he  has  alfo  loft  the  ideas  of  them  ; though  the  organs 
of  fpeech  ftill  retain  fomewhat  of  their  ufual  habits  of  arti- 
culation.” We  prefume  that  our  readers  will  not  think 
Darwin’s  hypothefis  required  to  account  for  this  deaf  man’s 
dreams  ; but  to  make  them  give  fupport  to  the  hypothefis, 
it  ftiould  have  been  added,  that  this  was  always  the  cafe 
from  the  firft  moment  of  his  total  lofs  of  hearing  ; and  to 
afford  any  proof  of  it,  it  fhould  farther  have  been  fhewn, 
that  from  that  period  he  never  had  any  recolledfions  (we 
do  not  mean  diftinft  conceptions,  but  fimple  rccolleftions, 
diftinft  or  indiftincft)  of  founds  articulate  or  inarticulate. 
Refpefting  the  ideas  of  fight,  Darwin  adduces  the  following 
ftatement.  “ I have  had  the  opportunity  of  converfing  with 
two  men,  who  had  been  fome  years  blind  : one  of  them  had 
a complete  gutta  ferena,  and  the  other  had  loft  the  whole 
fubftance  of  his  eyes.  They  both  told  me  that  they  did  not 
remember  to  have  ever  dreamt  of  vifible  objefts,  fince  the 
total  lofs  of  their  fight.”  Upon  fuch  fafts  as  thefe  the 
author  builds  his  liypothefis.  Did  lie  afcertain  that  thefe 
men,  with  the  total  lofs  of  fight,  loft  at  once  all  their  vifual 
conceptions  ? Did  the  well-known  voices  of  their  domeftic 
relatives  ceafe  to  recall  their  vifible  appearance  ? Did  they 
at  once  forget  the  features  which  they  had  long  viewed  with 
delight  ? Thefe  might  gradually  fade  from  their  memories  ; 
and  by  degrees  they  might  be  unable  to  pifture  to  their 
minds  objefls  with  which  their  affeftions  were  moft  clofely 
afibciatefd.  But  we  fee  no  room  whatever  to  fuppofe  that 
this  was  the  immediate  effeft  ; and  unlefs  it  were,  the  theory 
which  their  dreams  are  adduced  to  fupport  mull  be  pro- 
nounced “ bafelefs  as  the  fabric  of  a vilion.” 

If  we  appealed  to  the  common  experience  of  thofe  who 
have  loft  their  fight  from  ordinary  caufes,  we  ftiould  doubt- 
lefs  be  told  by  the  difciples  of  Darwin,  (if  fuch  there  be,) 
that  their  cafes  were  not  in  point,  as  their  immediate  organs 
of  vilion  might  not  be  entirely  dellroyed  ; and  though  we 
ftiould  not  hefitate  to  predift  the  reply  of  thofe  whofe  cafes 
are  clearly  in  point,  we  have  no  fadls  to  Hate,  and  leave  the 
matter,  therefore,  to  the  reader’s  obfervation,  with  one 
farther  remark.  It  is  indifputable  that  our  ideas  of  folidity, 
and  of  real  figure  and  diftance,  are  principally  derived  from 
the  fenfe  of  touch  : is  there  any  reafon  whatever  to  imagine, 
that  when  a man  has  both  his  arms  ftiot  off,  he  at  once  lofes 
all  thofe  notions  of  folidity,  figure,  &c.  with  which  the 
organs  of  touch  have  fupplied  liim,  and  which  aft'oeiation 
alone  enables  the  fight  to  communicate  ? Does  he  ceafe  to 
perceive  at  once,  that  thofe  objetls,  which  his  unaided  fight 
would  reprefent  merely  as  a beautiful  picture  on  a furface, 
are  in  reality  folid  bodies  at  various  diftances  from  the  eye, 
becaufe  he  has  loft  the  organs  by  which  he  derived  the  ideas, 
now  fo  firmly  connecled  with  the  vifual  impreftion,  as  ap- 
parently to  make  a part  of  the  fenfation  of  fight  ? 

Though  fomewhat  out  of  place  here,  we  mull  add,  that 
the  ideas  we  have  advanced  refpefting  the  pofllbility  of  fen- 
forial  change,  (fenfible,  ideal,  and  motory,)  proceeding 
without  exciting  the  notice  of  the  mind,  derive  confirmation 
from  the  ftatements  of  Darwin  on  the  catenation  of  mo- 
tions (feft.  xvii.  2.)  ; and  we  particularly  wifh  to  refer  our 
readers  to  his  ingenious  (and,  in  general,  juft)  remarks  on 
the  progrefs  of  fuch  catenations,  in  the  cafe  of  a perfon 
learning  mufic.  The  principles  on  which  they  are  founded 
maybe  feen  in  Hartley’s  2 ill  propofition ; but  Darwin 
has  given  a more  detailed  view  of  the  progrefs  of  the  tranfi- 
tion  from  voluntary  to  automatic  adlions,  and  at  the  fame 
time  has  introduced  feveral  remarks,  which  illuftrate  fome 


peculiar  procedures  of  the  mind,  clafling  under  the  opera- 
tions of  memory. 

IV.  Of  the  AJfociatlve  Poiuer.  — This  principle,  if  not  the 
foie  caufe  of  all  our  mental  pl>enomena,  except  the  original 
produdlion  of  fenforial  changes  and  tendencies  to  them,  has 
fome  effe£l  in  the  origin  and  modification  of  all  of  them. 
It  is  owing  to  this  important  principle  that  fenfations  be- 
come the  figns  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  which  means 
man  becomes  a focial  being ; that  the  whole  mental  furni- 
ture of  perceptions,  notions,  affeftions,  paffions,  fentiments, 
emotions,  &c.  is  formed  from  the  fimple  relics  of  fenfation  ; 
that  man,  from  mere  fenfation,  rifes  to  intelledl ; that  he 
becomes  capable  of  refledlion,  and  of  adlion.  In  Ihort, 
whatever  mental  operation  we  attend  to,  except  at  the  very 
earlieft  period  of  mental  culture,  we  find  aft'oeiation  the 
caufe  of  its  produftion,  or  intimately  concerned  in  it. 

The  fatl  of  the  conneftion  which  exifts  between  many  of 
our  fenforial  changes  had  long  been  known  ; but  it  had 
generally  been  referred  to  the  memory.  Mr.  Locke  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  firft  who  employed  the  principle  of 
aft’oeiation  to  account  for  aberrations  of  judgment  and  feel- 
ing, and  for  cuftom;u-y  connedlions  of  ideas  ; but  he  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  at  all  aware  that  all  our  ideas,  except 
thofe  of  confeioufnefs,  and  thofe  which  are  produced  by 
mere  repetitions  of  uncompounded  fenfible  changes,  /.  e. 
ideas  of  fenfation,  or  fimple  ideas,  are,  in  reality,  formed 
by  the  influence  of  the  fame  principle,  either  alone,  or  under 
the  guidance  of  the  underftanding  ; that  all  our  aft'edlions, 
and  our  mental  pleafures  and  pains,  are  nothing  more  than 
the  relics  of  fenfation,  varioufly  combined  by  aflbeiation. 
It  feems  that  Mr.  Gay,  a clergy'man  in  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land, was  the  firft  who  endeavoured  to  ftiew  the  poffibility 
of  deducing  all  our  paffions  and  aftedlions  from  aflbeiation  : 
but  his  remarks  bn  this  fubjebl,  as  Dr.  Prieftley  obferves, 
amount  to  little  more  than  conjeblure.  Thefe,  however, 
led  Dr.  Hartley  to  diredl  his  thoughts  to  it,  and  by  a union 
of  great  talents,  and  of  folid  acquirements  in  moral  fcience, 
in  natural  philofophy,  aud  in  a profeftional  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame,  with  a mind  unobfeured  by  felfifti  tendencies, 
he  was  enabled  to  bring  into  one  extenfive  fyftem  the  pro- 
grefs of  the  mind  from  its  firft  rudiments  of  fenfation, 
through  the  maze  of  complex  ideas  and  affeblions,  to  ihew 
how  man  rifes  from  fenfation  to  intellebl.  As  Dr.  Hartley 
expebled,  his  work  remained  for  a confiderable  time  almoft 
unnoticed.  Tucker  (A.  Search)  was  obvioufty  acquainted 
with  it,  and  owed  much  to  it ; though  he  feldom  fpeaks  of 
Flartley  but  to  laugh  at  him,  in  reference  to  his  hypothefis 
of  vibrations  : and  about  the  time  when  he  began  his  Light 
of  Nature,  the  firft  volume  of  the  Obfervations,  as  we  have 
already  ftated,  was  tranflated  into  Frer.ch  ; but  it  does  not 
feem  to  have  attrabled  the  notice  of  the  French  metaphyfi- 
cians,  either  at  the  time  or  fince.  Dr.  Prieftley  had  the 
merit  of  bringing  Hartley’s  fyftem  forward  to  the  public 
attention  ; and  the  celebrity  which  he  had  acquired  among 
different  clafles  of  the  philofophic  world  was  favourable  to 
his  objecl.  About  thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
original  work,  he  publiftied  an  abridgment  of  it  ; in  which 
he  left  out  the  deduftions  from  the  principal  theory  refpebl- 
ing  the  rule  of  life,  the  truth  of  Chrillianity,  &c.  (in  fome 
refpedls,  we  think,  very  unfortunately),  and  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  hypothefis  of  vibrations.  Since  that  time  the 
fyftem  of  Hartley  has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  South 
Britain  ; and  it  is  now,  probably,  pretty  generally  adopted 
by  thofe  who  think  clofely  on  the  fubjebl.  In  North  Bri- 
tain, owing  partly  to  theological  and  metaphyfical  prepof- 
feflions,  and  not  lefs,  perhaps,  to  Dr.  Prieftley’s  rough  and 
unjuftifiably  fevere  attack  upon  three  of  the  Scotch  philo- 
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fophers,  whofe  mental  and  moral  charafter  ranked  high 
among  their  countrymen,  the  principles  of  Hartley  have 
made  but  little  progrefs.  The  philofophical  fyllems  of 
Scotland  have  been  fomewhat  modified  by  it ; but  thofe 
who  rank  the  higheft  feem  little  inclined  to  admit  it  in  its 
full  extent.  However,  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart 
(hew  that  he  has  done  fomething  towards  clearing  the  way, 
and  the  ledlures  of  the  profeflbr  of  moral  philofophy  at 
Glafgow  muft  do  more  ; and  we  fee  reafon  to  hope,  that 
when  the  prefent  generation  has  palled  away,  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  mental  fcience  will  gain  a firm  hold  there,  as  well 
as  in  South  Britain.  We  earneftly  wifh  for  the  extenlive 
adoption  of  the  Hartley  an  fyfliem  ; becaufe,  while  it  fatis- 
faftorily  explains  a vail  variety  of  the  moll  important  mental 
phenomena,  it  furnilhes  the  bell  guide  in  the  moral  and 
mental  culture  of  the  mind.  The  value  of  the  Obfervations 
on  Man  will  in  fome  meafure  be  perceived  from  thofe  por- 
tions, or  abllradls  of  it,  which  we  have  introduced  into  this 
article  ; and  we  lhall  think  ourfelves  happy,  if  we  lhall  have 
fucceeded  in  making  the  w'ay  fmoother  for  a judicious  ac- 
quaintance with  that  profound  and  invaluable  work,  for 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  not  previoufly  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  fubjedl.  We  hope  that  the  philofopher  jull  re- 
ferred to  will  excufe  this  public  notice  of  him.  The  writer 
of  this  article  had  the  great  benefit  of  attending  his  clafs 
about  fourteen  years  ago  ; and  he  feels  grateful  to  him  for 
the  advantages  he  enjoyed  there,  both  for  the  acquifitioii  of 
valuable  mental  and  moral  knowledge,  and  for  the  aid  and 
encouragement  afforded  by  that  liberal  and  enlightened  pro- 
feflbr,  in  the  free  exercife  of  the  underftanding  on  fome  of 
the  moll  important  objedls  of  its  attention.  Unfettered  by 
any  fyllem,  though,  probably,  not  altogether  free  from  the 
influence  of  early  biafles  towards  the  Scottifli  philofophy, 
he  Ihewed  his  lludents  by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept, 
and  the  exercife  of  their  intelleclual  powers,  in  what  way 
they  ought  to  purfue  philofophical  truth  ; and  if  ever  tliey 
faw  reafon  to  differ  from  him,  they  never  failed  to  admire 
his  candour,  and  to  refpedt  his  found  and  dilcriminating 
judgment. 

We  have  already  Hated,  that  the  aflociative  power  has 
two  grand  modes  of  operation,  connc8ion  and  cmnpojition. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  keep  thefe  dillindl  ; but  in  many  cafes  it 
is  pradlicable,  and  often  tends  to  preciiion  in  our  refledlions 
and  reafonings.  In  what  we  lhall  advance  refpetling  the 
operations  of  this  power,  we  lhall  keep  this  dillinftion 
fomewhat  in  view.  We  lhall  Hate,  firft,  the  dalles  of  con- 
nections which  exift  among  our  fenforial  changes  ; and,  fe- 
condly,  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  connections  ; we  lhall 
then  proceed  to  detail  fome  of  the  leading  fads  relative  to 
compofitions,  and  the  formations  of  our  compound  notions 
and  feelings.  It  might  be  the  moft  regular  method  to 
begin  with  compofitions  ; becaufe  connedions  are  formed 
not  only  among  fimple  fenforial  changes,  but  among  thofe 
alfo  which  are  compounded ; in  other  words,  not  only 
among  fenfations,  fimple  ideas  and  fingle  mufcular  adions, 
but  alfo  among  thole  which  have  been  blended  togetlier 
into  complex  llates  ; and  we  lhall  fometimes  have  occafion, 
in  what  we  ftate  relative  to  connedions,  to  fuppole  fuch 
compofitions  adually  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
nedions are  much  more  obvious,  and  more  eafily  compre- 
hended, than  compofitions  ; and  a llatement  of  lome  fads 
refpeding  the  former  will  lead  to  an  eafier  acquaintance 
with  tlie  latter. 

“ That  one  thought  is  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  another,” 
fays  the  elegant  and  philofophic  Stewart,  “ and  that  the 
fight  of  an  external  objed  often  recalls  former  occur- 
rences, and  revives  former  feelings,  are  fads  which  are 


perfedly  familiar,  even  to  thofe  who  are  lealt  difpofed  to 
fpeculate  concerning  the  principles  of  their  nature.  In 
pairing  along  a road  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in 
the  company  of  a friend,  the  particulars  of  the  converfa- 
tion  in  which  we  were  then  engaged,  are  frequently  fug- 
gelled  to  us  by  the  objeds  we  meet  with.  In  fuch  a 
feene,  we  recoiled  that  fuch  a particular  fubjed  was  ftarted  | 
and  in  palling  the  different  houfes,  and  plantations,  and 
rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  difeufling  when  we  lall  faw 
them,  recur  Ipontaneoully  to  the  memory.  The  connec- 
tion which  is  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  words  of  a 
language,  and  the  ideas  they  denote  ; the  connedion  which 
is  formed  between  different  words  of  a difeourfe  which  we 
have  committed  to  memory  ; and  the  connedion  between 
the  different  notes  of  a piece  of  mufic  in  the  mind  of  a mu- 
fician  ; are  all  obvious  inllances  of  the  fame  general  law  of 
our  nature.  The  influence  of  fenfible  objeds  in  reviving 
former  thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  particularly 
remarkable.  After  time  has,  in  fome  degree,  reconciled 
us  to  the  lofs  ol  a friend  ; how  wonderfully  are  we  af- 
feded  the  firft  time  we  enter  the  houfe  where  he  lived. 
Every  thing  we  fee,  the  apartment  where  he  lludied,  the 
chair  upon  which  he  fat,  recall  to  us  the  happinefs  we 
enjoyed  together  ; and  we  fliould  feel  it  a fort  of  violation 
of  that  relped  which  we  owe  to  his  memory,  to  engage  in 
any  light  or  indifferent  difeourfe  when  fuch  objeds  are 
before  us.”  So,  again,  every  one  muft  have  noticed  the 
connedions  which  exift  between  our  thoughts  or  fenfations 
and  mulcular  adions.  A performer  looks  at  the  notes  of 
his  book,  and  the  appropriate  motions  of  his  hands  and 
fingers  follow  with  immediate  fucceflion.  While  we  are 
writing,  the  thoughts  we  wilh  to  communicate  fuggeft  the 
appropriate  words,  and  thefe,  with  an  almoft  inllantaneous 
fucceflion  of  motions,  are  written  on  the  paper  before  us. 
We  are  perhaps  more  ftruck  with  this  in  writing  lliort 
hand  than  long  ; the  charaders  appear  as  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  our  thoughts,  almoft  without  knowing  how  they 
are  made. 

All  thefe  fads  are  obvioufly  nothing  elfe  than  cafes  of 
thofe  connedions  which  are  formed,  by  the  operation  of  the 
aflociative  power,  among  our  fenforial  changes  ; in  other 
words  among  our  fenfible,  ideal,  and  motory  changes  ; in 
other  words,  again,  but  lefs  generally,  among  our  fenfa- 
tions, ideas,  and  motory  changes.  We  fliould,  in  fome 
refpeds,  prefer,  in  what  follows,  employing  the  terms  fen- 
Jihk  changes  and  ideal  changes,  rather  than  the  terms  fenfa- 
tions and  ideas  ; becaufe  thefe  imply  confeioufnefs,  which  we 
have  before  Hated  is  not  neceffarily  excited  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fenfitive  and  aflociative  powers : we  lhall, 

however,  content  ourfelves  with  requefting  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  whatever  may  be  faid  refpeding  connedions 
among  fenfations  and  ideas,  might  be  ftated  more  generally 
refpedting  connedions  among  fenfible  and  ideal  changes. 
Whatever  the  feiiforium  be,  or  whatever  be  thofe  changes 
of  it  which  excite  the  confeioufnefs,  it  is,  we  conceive, 
among  thofe  changes  that  connedions  and  compofitions 
take  place. 

I.  Clajfes  of  ConneBions. — Firfl  : a fenfation  may  be  affo- 
ciated  with  other  fenfations,  with  ideas,  and  with  motory 
changes. 

A fenfation,  after  having  been  affociated  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  times,  with  another  fenfation,  will,  when  impreffed 
alone,  excite  the  fimple  idea  correfponding  with  that  other 
fenfation.  Thus  the  names,  fmells,  taftes,  &c.  of  external 
objeds,  fuggeft  the  idea  of  their  vifible  appearance  ; and 
the  fight  of  them  fuggelts  their  names,  &c.  In  the  fame 
manner,  a word  half  pronounced  excites  the  idea  of  the 

whole 
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whole  word ; the  mention  of  the  letters  a,  h,  fuggells  the 
idea  of  c,  d,  &c.  ; the  fight  of  part  of  an  objeft  fuggells 
the  idea  of  the  whole  ; and  the  fight  of  one  obje6l,  recalls 
the  vifual  idea  of  other  objedls  which  have  been  uniformly 
or  very  frequently  feen  with  it.  Innumerable  other  in- 
llances  might  be  given  with  little  trouble  ; but  we  ihallmen- 
ticn  only  one  other,  which  may  afliil  fome  of  our  readers  in 
accounting  for  certain  cafes  of  apparitions.  L.  was  .one 
day  haftily  pafling  by  a room  in  which  a very  excellent 
friend  had  ufually  fat,  in  a particular  chair,  and  in  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  room.  His  thoughts  at  the  time  were 
employed  on  fome  object  which  did  not  excite  deep  at- 
tention ; and  the  fight  of  the  chair  raifed  in  his  mind  a 
vivid  vifual  idea  of  bis  friend  as  fitting  in  that  chair.  The 
friend  had  been  dead  fome  weeks,  and  L.  involuntarily 
came  back  for  another  vifion,  but  without  effcdl.  Such 
vafual  ideas  and  fimilar  ideas  derived  from  the  other  fenfes, 
particularly  the  hearing,  are  by  Dugakl  Stewart  called 
conceptions  ; and  where  they  are  vivid  and  ealily  excited, 
they  frequently  lead  thofe  who  arc  inattentive  to  their  fen- 
fations,  to  fuppofe  that  they  aflually  faw  and  heard,  at  a 
particular  time,  what  they  did  not  fee  or  hear. 

Senjhtions  become  connefted  with  ideas,  fo  that  the  repe- 
tition of  the  lenfation  will  excite  the  connected  idea.  Of 
this  cafe  of  connedlions,  the  following  will  ferve  as  exam- 
ples. Words  affociated  with  ideas  will  readily  excite  them, 
even  when  very  complex  ; the  words  hero,  philofopher,  juf- 
tice,  benevolence,  truth,  and  the  like,  whether  written  or 
pronounced,  immediately  call  up  with  precilion  the  cor- 
refponding  idea.  The  hearing  of  a particular  national 
tune,  is  faid  to  overpower  the  Swifs  foldier  in  a foreign 
land  with  melancholy  and  delpair  ; and  it  is  therefore  for- 
bidden in  the  armies  in  which  they  ferve.  The  found  re- 
calls various  heartfelt  recolleddions  ; the  idea  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  freedom  of  their  country,  of  the  home  from 
which  they  are  torn,  and  to  which  they  may  never  return. 
What  trains  of  intereftiug  thought  and  feeling  are  ufually 
called  up  in  the  mind  by  the  fight  of  the  fcenes  of  early 
pleafure,  where  pafied  thofe  years  when  novelty  gave 
charms  to  every  fenfation,  every  employment  of  the  faculty, 
when  hope  prefented  no  profpedls  but  what  were  decked  in 
“ fancy’s  fairy  froftwork,”  and  prefent  joys  precluded  all 
regret  for  the  pall. 

Senfatlons  may  be  connedled  with  nmfcular  aBion,  that  is, 
with  thofe  fenforial  changes  which  are  followed  by  mufeu- 
lar  adlion  ; fo  that  the  fenfation  will  excite  the  mufcular 
action,  without  the  intervention  of  that  ftate  of  mind  which 
is  called  will.  A perfon  automically,  that  is,  without 
any  volition,  turns  his  head  towards  another  who  calls  him 
by  his  name.  When  the  hand  of  another  is  rapidly  moved 
towards  the  eye,  we  fhut  the  eye  without  thinking  about  it, 
or  even  being  confcious  of  it.  When  copying  from  any 
book,  if  a perfon  is  very  familiar  witli  the  employment, 
the  appropriate  m.ction  of  the  fingers  immediately  follows 
the  imprelfion  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  word. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  vifible  imprelfion  derived  from  mu- 
fical  notes  icgulates  the  motions  ot  the  performer.  “While 
I am  walking  through  that  grove  before  my  window,”  fays 
Darwin,  “ I do  not  run  againit  the  trees  or  the  branches, 
though  my  thoughts  are  completely  engaged  on  fome  other 
objefts  the  fenfible  impreffions  produced  by  the  objecfts 
around,  excite  in  the  fenforium  tlie  appropriate  connefted 
motory  changes,  and  thefe  the  adlion  of  certain  inufcles. 

Secondly : ideas  may  be  connefted  with  fenfations,  with 
ideas,  and  with  motory  changes. 

An  idea  affociated  a fufficient  number  of  times  with  a 
fenfation,  will  excite  the  fmiple  idea  belonging  to  that  fen- 


fation. Thus  the  ideas,  whether  fimple  or  complex,  which 
have  been  fufficiently  afl'ociated  with  names,  excite  the 
ideas  of  their  refpedlive  names.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find 
ourfelves  continually  thinking  in  words  ; that  is,  the  trains 
of  ideas  which  pafs  in  our  minds,  are  accompanied  with 
their  correfponding  expreffions,  when  thofe  exprefiions  are 
familiar  to  us  : and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  words,  is  one  which  contributes  greatly  to 
accuracy  and  facility  of  thought,  and  therefore  one  whicli 
the  young  reafoner  will  do  well  to  cultivate.  Thofe  who 
are  habituated  to  reafoning,  find  their  trains  of  reafoning  fo 
generally  clothed  in  words,  and  words  fo  neceli’ary  to  their 
intelletlual  operations,  that  the  words  are  what  they  molt 
attend  to  ; and  fome  have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe, 
that  general  reafoning  is  concerned  merely  about  words,  and 
not  about  ideas.  They  feem  to  lie  under  a fimilar  error, 
with  thole  who  imagine  that  the  vifible  appearance  of  ob- 
jefts  is  all  we  attend  to,  when  we  fpeak  of  magnitude, 
lhape,  &c.  ; whereas  the  fadl  is,  that  the  vifible  appearance 
is  nothing  more  than  a fymbol,  which  ferves  to  introduce 
the  connected  complex  idea  into  the  mind,  and  to  keep  its 
parts  connedled  : and  this  is  the  grand  end  of  words  in 

general  reafoning.  We  are  confcious  while  we  are  think- 
ing, of  employing  the  relics  of  audible  fenfations  ; we  feem 
to  have  faint  fenlations  of  found  paffing  in  the  fenforium  ; 
but  it  appears  probable  that  thole  who  have  long  loll  the 
life  of  their  hearing,  and  have  generally  employed  fight  as 
the  inlet  of  knowledge,  have  a train  of  vifual,  inllead  of  au- 
dible conceptions.  All,  however,  which  we  particularly 
w'ilh  to  have  noticed  here,  is,  that  thefe  things  afford  in- 
fiances  of  the  connexions  of  ideas  with  fenfations,  fo  that 
the  idea  introduces  the  fimple  idea  belonging  to  that  fen- 
fation. 

Next,  an  idea  aflbciated  with  an  idea,  whether  notion  or 
feeling,  will  excite  that  idea.  Thus  the  idea  of  benevolence 
w'ill  excite  that  of  merit ; of  courage,  that  of  honour  ; of 
great  talents,  that  of  refpeft  ; of  cruelty,  that  of  horror  ; 
of  meannefs,  that  of  contempt. 

Again,  an  idea  affociated  with  a motory  change,  will  excite 
that  motory  change,  and  its  confequent  mufcular  aftion. 
Thus,  the  defirc  to  perform  a particular  aftion  will  produce 
the  correfponding  voluntary  motion  of  the  limbs  ; joy  pro- 
duces a pleafing  call  of  countenance ; fear  excites  trembling ; 
and  horror,  diilortion.  In  the  fame  manner  when  we  are 
employed  in  committing  our  thoughts  to  waiting,  the  idea 
of  the  words  which  we  intend  to  commit  to  paper,  if  the 
charaXer  be  not  peculiar,  or  novel,  will  immediately  fug- 
geil  and  be  followed  by  the  appropriate  motions  of  the 
fingers,  and  this  without  the  intervention  of  volition,  fome- 
times  w’ithout  even  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  motory  changes, 
or  of  the  mufcular  aXions  produced  by  them.  So  alfo  in 
fpeaking,  unlefs  fome  difficult  pronunciation  occur,  the 
mufcular  aXions  requifite  for  the  formation  of  the  founds 
follow  immediately  the  conception  of  the  words,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  will. 

Thirdly  : motory  changes,  and  their  correfponding  mufcular 
aXions,  may  be  conneXed  with  fenfations,  with  ideas,  and 
with  other  motory  changes,  and  their  correfpondent  mufcular 
aXions, 

Mufcular  aBions  may  be  affociated  with  fenfations ; that  is, 
when  mulcular  aXions  have  been  fufficiently  long  affociated 
with  fenfations,  the  repetitions  of  the  mufcular  aXion  alone 
will  excite  the  fimple  idea  belonging  to  that  fenfation. 
Thus,  the  aXion  of  dancing  will  bring  to  mind  the  concept 
tion  of  the  mulic  with  which  it  has  been  often  accompanied. 
Again,  children  often  accufiom  themfelves  to  particular  mo- 
tions  of  the  limbs,  while  committing  to  memory,  or  while 
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repeating  what  they  have  learnt  ; and  thofe  mufcular  attions 
in  many  inilances  become  neceffary  to  their  correft,  and 
ready  recollection,  and  even  to  their  recolleCtion  at  all. 
Addifon,  fays  Mifs  Edgeworth,  reprefents  with  much  hu- 
mour the  cafe  of  a poor  man,  who  had  the  habit  of  twirl- 
ing a bit  of  thread  round  his  finger  ; the  thread  was  acci- 
'dentally  broken,  and  the  orator  Hood  mute. 

So  again,  mufcular  aQiom  may  be  affociated  with  ideas  ; 
that  is,  when  mufcular  aftions  have  been  fufficiently  long 
affociated  with  ideas,  thofe  mufcular  aCtions  will  excite  thofe 
ideas,  whether  notions  or  feelings  ; thus  dancing  will  intro- 
duce cheerfulnefs  into  the  mind.  So  particular  mufcular 
aCfions  have,  from  habitual  connexion,  a tendency  to  ex- 
cite certain  trains  of  thought  or  Hates  of  mind  : thofe  who 
have  been  accuHomed  to  one  poHure  while  Hudying,  find  it 
difficult  to  Hudy  fo  well  in  other  poHures  ; and  perions  who, 
while  engaged  in  deep  meditation,  have  been  accuHomed  to 
any  little  motions  of  body,  find  the  continuance  of  thofe 
motions  requifite  for  the  continuance  of  their  abHraCtion  of 
mind.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  certain  poHures  of 
body  have  a tendency  to  produce  thofe  feelings  which  all 
fhould  have  when  addreffing  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
cafes,  however,  in  which  mufcular  acHion  introduces  ideas, 
either  fimple  or  compound,  are  much  lefs  numerous  than 
thofe  in  which  fenfations  and  ideas  introduce  mufcular 
adfions.  In  fail  it  is  not  the  ufual  order  of  aflociation  ; 
and  befides,  it  is  fomgtimes  very  difficult  to  fay  what  eifeft 
" is  produced  by  the  mufcular  a6fion  Hfelf,  and  what  by  the 
fenfations  which  generally  accompany  mufcular  atlion.  In 
the  next  cafe  the  point  is  clearer. 

Mufcular  aBions  become  connetfed  with  other  mufcular 
aRions,  that  is,  the  motory  changes  which  produce  the  one, 
with  thofe  which  produce  the  other  ; fo  that  the  former 
may  introduce  the  latter  without  the  intervention  of  the 
will.  If  different  mufcular  aftions  are  produced  together, 
they  are  called  fynchronous  ; if  one  immediately  follows  the 
other  they  are  called  fuccefive ; and  the  affociation  is,  in 
like  manner,  termed  fynchronous  or  fucceffi've.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  hands  when  a perfon  is  playing  upon  the  piano- 
forte, the  motions  of  the  hands  in  weaving  and  in  fpinning, 
and  various  other  mufcular  aftions  which  will  readily  fug- 
geH  themfelves  to  the' reader,  may  be  Hated  as  inHances  of 
fynchronous  affociations  of  mufcular  aftions.  The  motions 
of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  in  reading  or  fpeaking,  of  the  feet 
m walking,  and  of  the  fingers  in  writing,  are  inHances  of 
fuccefiive  affociations  of  mufcular  attions. 

Thefe  nine  cafes  of  the  affociation  of  fenforial  changes 
are  comprehended  by  Hartley  in  the  following  general  theo- 
rem : “ If  any  fenfation  A,  idea  B,  or  mufcular  motion  C, 
be  affociated  for  a fufficient  number  of  times  with  another 
fenfation  D,  idea  E,  or  mufcular  aftion  F,  it  will  at  laH 
excite,  d,  the  fimple  idea  belonging  to  the  fenfation  D,  the 
very  idea  E,  or  the  very  mufcular  aftion  F.”  The  fenfa- 
tion itfelf  cannot  of  courfe  be  re-excited,  becaufe  that  de- 
pends upon  the  prefence  of  the  objedt  of  the  fenfe  ; but 
fometimes,  as  in  the  inffance  already  Hated,  the  fimple  idea 
belonging  to  a fenfation  is  fo  vivid,  that  it  equals,  if  not 
furp  affes,  the  original  fenfation  ; that  is,  any  fenfible  change, 
and  its  fimple  ideal  change,  are  the  fame  in  kind,  differing 
only  in  vividnefs,  and  fometimes  equal  in  that  refpeft.  It 
may  alfo  be  well  to  obferve  here,  that  when  Hartley  and  his 
difciples  fpeak  of  mufcular  aeftions  clinging  together,  they 
obvioufly  mean,  that  the  motory  changes  of  the  fenforium 
become  connedled  together,  and  not,  as  fome  writers  feem  to 
have  fuppofed,  and  indeed  as  their  words  imply,  that  the 
motions  of  mufcles  are  connefted  without  any  intervention 
of  the  mind,  taking  the  term  in  the  popular  fenfe.  It  is 


true  the  Hartleyan  fuppofes  that  volition  has  nothing  to  do 
in  the  aflociation  when  complete,  though  originally  perhaps 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  it ; and  alfo  that  the  affocia- 
tion may  go  on  without  even  exciting  the  concioufnefs  ; but 
we  know  of  none  who  fuppofe  that  the  mental  organs,  (the 
mind  in  the  popular  fenfe,)  are  lefs  concerned  in  the  con- 
neftions  among  mufcular  atlions,  than  in  thole  among  fenfa- 
tions and  ideas.  All  tlie  fenforial  changes  may  and  do  be- 
come connefted  together ; and,  as  we  apprehend,  the  one  m.ay 
produce  the  other,  and  fo  on,  without  the  concioufnefs 
being  excited  ; but  no  external  impreffion,  which  does  not 
a£t  by  Himulating  or  impelling  the  moving  mufcle,  can  pro- 
duce mufcular  adtion  without  the  adlion  of  the  mental  or- 
gans ; and  in  like  manner,  no  mufcular  adlion  can  produce 
another  mufcular  adlion,  (except  what  may  be  termed  mere 
phyfical  motion,  fuch  as  might  be  produced  by  any  foreign 
body  mechanically  afting  upon  the  mufcular  fyffem,)  with- 
out the  aftion  of  the  mental  organs.  The  whole  of  the 
connetHion  is  mental,  and  we  think  if  tiiis  idea  be  kept  in 
view,  and  employed  in  the  explanation  of  the  Hartleyan 
phrafeology  refpecHing  coniieftions  among  mufcular  aftions, 
tliat  it  will  remove  fome  of  tlie  difficulties  which  are  felt 
refpefting  this  part  of  the  Hartleyan  fyllem,  and  fhew  that 
the  objedtions  which  have  been  urged  againlt  it,  arofe  from 
an  incomplete  idea  of  it. 

2.  Laws  of  ConneRions. — We  now  proceed  to  our  fecond 
objeef,  vi-z.  to  point  out  and  illuHrate  fome  of  the  leading 
laws  ot  that  clafs  of  affociations  which  we  term  connexions  ; 
premifing  that  many  of  the  obfervations  wdiich  follow  are, 
as  the  reader  will  readily  perceive,  equally  applicable  to  that 
clafs  which  we  term  compofitions.  Thefe  laws  regard, 
I.  The  Hrength  of  connexions;  2.  The  difunion  of  con- 
nexions ; 3.  The  formation  of  connexions  by  means  of 
immediate  links,  which  we  may  call  the  law  of  transference  ; 
and  4.  Habitual  biafes  to  particular  kinds  of  connexions. 

( I ) I'he  Strength  of  ConneRions. — The  Hrength  and  dura- 
bility of  connexions,  depend  partly  upon  the  degree  of  at- 
tention with  which  the  conneXed  fenforial  changes  have  been 
attended,  and  partly  upon  the  frequency  with  which  they 
have  rec'.'.rred  in  conneXion  ; lefs  generally,  partly  upon 
the  vividnefs  of  the  conneXed  ide.as,  and  partly  upon  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  conneXed  ideas,  or  mufcular  aXions, 
have  recurred  in  conneXion.  We  may  adduce,  as  an  illuf- 
tration  of  the  former  caufe  of  Hrength  and  dm-ability,  that 
circumllances  of  a light  and  trivial  nature,  which  have  oc- 
curred while  our  minds  were  occupied  with  fubjeXs  of  great 
intereH,  form  no  conneXion  with  the  concurring  train  of 
ideas,  even  if  the  attention  were,  for  a time,  drawn  off  by 
the  former.  For  inHance,  fuppofe  we  were  attending  to  an 
intereffing  difeourfe,  if  our  attention  were  for  a moment 
called  off  by  the  coughing  of  a perfon  near  us,  the  train  of 
thought  fuggeffed  by  the  fermon  would  form  no  conneXion 
with  the  caufe  of  the  interruption,  and  it  would  pafs  in  the 
mind  without  the  idea  of  the  interruption  being  produced. 
But  fuppofing  a poor  man  to  have  fallen  down  in  a fit  of 
apoplexy,  the  circumHance  would  Hrongly  intereH  our  fym- 
pathy  and  excite  our  attention  ; many  feelings  would  be 
brought  into  aXive  exercife  ; and  the  ideas  which  were  at 
that  time  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  would  probably  ever  after 
prefent  with  them  thofe  of  the  feene  which  fo  Hrongly  af- 
feXed  us.  Hence  the  importance,  that  thofe  who  have  the 
care  of  education,  Hiould  feize  the  happy  moments  when 
circumHances  have  peculiarly  intereffed  the  mind,  to  con- 
neX  with  them  thofe  related  aXs  of  prudence,  benevolence, 
and  piety,  which,  fo  introduced,  may  have  a lalling  effeX 
in  regulating  the  difpofition  ; but  which  brought  in  a form 
lefs  intercHing,  would  have  no  permanent  bond  of  union, 
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and  would  fooii  be  obliterated.  Hence,  too,  the  import- 
ance of  inllilling  into  the  mind  thofe  principles  which  are 
defigned  to  have  a conftant  operation  among  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  aftions  of  life,  in  fuch  a form  that  they 
fhall  become  connefted  with  thofe  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  have  already  a firm  hold  in  the  mind ; and  thus  be 
brought  into  view,  and  excited  into  aftion  much  more  fre- 
quently and  uniformly. 

The  effeft  of  frequent  recurrence,  in  producing  ftrength 
and  durability  of  aflbciation,  may  be  bell  explained  by  the 
alfociations  which  take  place  between  words  and  their  corre- 
Iponding  ideas.  Thefe  connexions  are  not,  in  general,  attended 
with  any  particular  caufe  of  affociation,  except  frequency 
of  recurrence,  and  therefore  tliey  are  the  mofl  unexception- 
able inftances.  Now,  other  things  being  equal,  we  find 
that  thofe  words  which  are  moll  frequently  called  up  in  the 
mind,  in  conneXion  with  the  ideas  to  which  they  belong, 
have  a clofer  conneXion  with  thofe  ideas  ; that  is,  the  idea 
fuggelts  the  word  and  the  word  fuggefts  thp  idea,  with 
greater  certainty,  and  the  affociation  is  more  permanent. 
The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Percival  will  illuftrate  this 
general  principle.  “ Slight  paralytic  affeclions  of  the  organs 
of  fpeech,  fometimes  occur  witliout  any  correfponding  dif- 
order  of  the  other  parts  of  tlie  body.  Hence  the  effort  to 
fpeak  fucceeds  the  volition  of  tlie  mind  flowly  and  imper- 
feXly,  and  words  are  uttered  with  faltering  and  hefitatio;?. 
Thefe  are  faXs  of  common  notoriety  : but  I have  never  feen 
it  remarked,  that  in  thefe  local  pallies,  the  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty  ; and  that 
the  recolleXion  of  them  becomes  very  obfcure,  or  is  entirely 
obliterated  ; while  the  recolleXion  of  perfons,  places,  and 
things,  remains  unchanged.  This  confirms  the  theory  of 
aflbciations,  and  at  the  fame  time  admits  of  an  eafy  folution 
by  it.  For  as  words  are  arbitrary  marks,  and  owe  their  con- 
nexion with  what  they  import  to  eflabliffied  ufage,  the 
llrength  of  this  connexion  will  be  exaXly  proportioned  to 
the  h'equency  of  their  recurrence,  and  this  recurrence  muft 
be  more  frequent  with  general  than  with  fpecific  terms.” 

Befjdes  thefe  two  univerfally  operating  caufes  of  the 
ftrength  and  durability  of  affociations,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  they  depend  alfo  upon  the  predifpofition  of  the 
mind,  the  habitual  bias  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  pre- 
vailing caft  of  the  affociations  already  formed.  This  may  in 
part  be  refolved  into  the  firft  caufe, — the  degree  of  vividnefs 
of  the  conneXed  ideas  ; but  in  part  it  muft  be  confidered 
as  feparate.  Where  there  are  affociations  of  a contrary 
tendency,  the  produXion  of  the  new  affociation  implies  the 
deltruXion  of  the  old  one,  and  tliis  is  one  reafon  why  per- 
fons who  have  paffed  the  prime  of  life,  feel  it  fo  exceedingly 
difficult  to  acquire  new  affociations  diffimilar  from  thofe  al- 
ready formed.  Hence  it  is  that  all  thofe  improper  biafcs  of 
thouglu  and  feeling  which  oppofe  the  belt  cegulation  of 
thought  and  feeling,  ffiould  be  carefully  Oiunned  ; all  thofe 
affociations  carefully  prevented,  which  lead  the  mind  away 
from  God  and  duty,  or  which  fimply  check  the  reception 
of  thofe  which  accord  with  the  diXates  of  religion.  They 
do  more  than  direXly  injure  by  their  own  exillence  ; they 
injure  alfo,  and  this  in  no  fmall  degree,  by  preventing  the 
formation  of  thofe  affociations  which  direXly  prompt  to  the 
cpurfe  which  duty  points  out. 

An  acquaintance  with  thefe  principles  leads  us  to  the 
direX  method  of  confirming  affociations  which  are  effential 
to  our  well  being  ; fuppofe,  for  inftance,  the  conneXion  of 
a regard  to  the  will  of  God,  with  the  conduX  : we  (hould 
endeavour  to  conneX  as  much  as  poffible  thofe  pleafurable 
feelings  which  have  a tendency  to  ftrengthen  the  links  of 
union  ; we  (liould  cultivate  the  conneXion  by  frequently,  and. 


indeed,  continually  bringing  it  into  aXion  ; and  we  fhould 
carefully  cultivate  thofe  related  ftates  of  mind  which  have  a 
tendency  to  fofter  and  ftrengthen  the  conneXion.  To  avoid 
weakening  it,  we  ffiould  be  careful  not  to  introduce  any  contra- 
ry trains  of  ideas ; for  inftance,  we  ffiould  never  conneX  feel- 
ings of  ridicule  with  any  thing  conneXed  with  religion,  and 
ffiould  carefully  avoid  thofe  breaks  in  the  aflbciation  which  will 
follow  negleX  in  its  cultivation.  And  it  is  a moll  fatisfaXory 
idea,  that  if  vicious  aflbciations  may  be  formed  fo  ftrong  as 
to  lie  beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  to  annihilate  them, 
virtuous  affociations  may  alfo  be  formed  fo  vigorous  and  per- 
manent as  to  bid  defiance  to  time  and  to  temptation.  Thefe 
fliall  furvive  the  wreck  of  nature,  and  (hall  adorn  the  men- 
tal fabric,  when  this  world,  and  all  its  forrows  and  enjoy- 
ments, ffiall  be  no  more. 

( 2 ) The  Difunion  of  ConneS'ions. — As  connexions  are 
neceflarily  formed,  and  frequently  without  any  volition  on 
the  part  of  the  individual,  by  the  before  mentioned  circum- 
ftances,  it  is  another  very  important  law  of  the  aflbciative 
power,  that  thefe  connexions  are  not  indeftruXible.  We 
obferve,  then,  that  an  aflbciation  may  be  deftroyed,  either 
by  the  formation  of  other  contrary  aflbciations,  or  by  the 
repetition  of  it  being  in  fome  way  or  other  prevented. 
We  have  already  given  one  inftance  of  this  principle,  in 
Mor.  Ell.  col.  49,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  : and  as  in 
that  cafe,  fo  in  numerous  others  where  an  aflbciation  unfor- 
tunately exifts  in  the  mind  unfavourable  to  the  formation  or 
exercife  of  good  difpofitions,  it  may  be  weakened,  (gradu- 
ally, indeed,  but  certainly  weakened, ) and  at  laft  deftroyed 
by  the  Heady  culture  of  oppofite  aflbciations.  That  con- 
duX to  which  pious  benevolence  prompts,  may  acquire  fo 
attraXive  an  appearance,  that  ideas  of  difficulty,  of  pain, 
of  ridicule,  which  may  have  been  attached  to  it,  and  which 
may  have  impeded  its  exercife,  will  gradually  give  way  to  thofe 
which  the  divine  approbation  affords,  of  prefent  peace  and 
future  happinefs.  But  there  is  not  always  time  for  this  flow 
procedure.  It  may  be  neceflary  for  individual  happinefs, 
that  the  baneful  affociation  ffiould  be  deftroyed  without  one 
repetition  of  it  to  confirm  its  power.  To  the  general  cul- 
ture of  oppofite  affociations,  muft  then  be  added,  a fteady 
careful  prevention  of  the  introduXion  of  the  conneXed  ideas. 
Situations  muft  be  avoided,  words  difufed,  company  ffiunned, 
which  have  a known  tendency  to  introduce  a train  of  thoughts 
leading  to  the  firft  link  of  the  chain  which  we  wiffi  for  ever 
feparated. 

When  we  hold  it  out  as  a grand  law  of  affociation,  that 
connexions  may  be  difunited  by  forming  oppofing  affocia- 
tions, and  by  preventing  their  repetition,  we  would  by  no 
means  reprefent  it  as  in  general  an  eafy,  or  as  in  all  cafes  a 
praXicable  taflc.  When  aflbciations  have  been  long  formed, 
and  often  repeated,  particularly  where  they  accord  with  the 
general  bias  of  the  mind,  they  often  bid  defiance  to  the  moll 
llrenuous  exertions  of  the  individual.  If  he  could  for  a long 
time  prevent  their  repetition,  and  fuccefsfully  cultivate  op- 
pofing ones,  the  moil  inveterate  affociations  would  by  de- 
grees loofen  their  power  ; but  when  aflbciations  have  been 
ftrengthened  for  a long  period  of  time,  by  being  frequently 
brought  into  play,  and  conneXed  with  other  aXive  affocia- 
tions, and  at  the  fame  time  accord  with  the  prevailing  dif- 
pofition  of  the  mind,  the  prevention  of  their  repetition, 
and  the  culture  of  oppofing  aflbciations,  are  fcarcely  praXi- 
cable. Thefe  things  may  be  viewed  in  various  lights  ; fome 
gratifying  to  the  mind ; fome  which  muft  urge  every 
thoughtful  perfon  to  ffiun  the  formation  and  culture  of  thofe 
affociations  which  he  mull  fome  time  or  other  wiffi  to  break. 
While  they  teach  us  to  be  affiduoufly  careful  to  prevent  all 
fuch,  they  alfo  ffiew  us  that  thofe  which  we  muft  wiflt  to  cheriffi 
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may,  as  well  as  others  of  a contrary  charafter,  become  in- 
vincible ; and  while  they  dii'eft  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the 
young,  carefully  to  cultivate  thofe  tendencies  to  feeling  and 
aftion,  which  may  ferve  as  a check  upon  improper  ali'ocia- 
tions, — while  they  diredt  them  cai'efully  to  prevent  thofe 
whicli  may  acquire  a dcfpotic  rule  in  the  mind  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  peace  and  virtue, — they  alfo  diminilh  the  anxiety 
which  we  are  fometimes  prone  to  feel,  when  we  find  ourfelves 
unable  to  mould  them  exadlly  to  that  ftandard  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  we  wilh. 

Numerous  are  the  aflbeiations,  particularly  of  a fpecula- 
tive  nature,  which  yield  to  the  influence  of  time  and  change 
of  circumibances.  In  many  inllances,  tha  deftruftion  of 
the  afiociation  depends  upon  the  efforts  of  the  individual, 
but  in  the  greater  number  it  is  occafioned  without  his  direcl 
efforts,  by  the  increafe  of  his  knowledge,  by  circumibances 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  afiociation,  or  by  the  forma- 
tion of  contrary  aflbeiations  upon  more  folid  grounds.  But 
that  they  may  be  broken,  fhould  never  be  allowed  as  a reafon 
for  the  formation  of  improper  affociations  ; for  the  difficulty 
is  frequently  great,  in  many  inftances  infuperable,  except  by 
fuch  difeipline,  fuch  peculiar  concurrences  of  circumibances, 
as  fall  not  to  the  lot  of  every  individual.  The  afiociation  be- 
tween certain  motives  and  that  ftate  of  mind  which  we  call  vo- 
litions formed  in  e'arlylife,  aud  ftrengthened  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, is  frequently  found  fo  indiflbluble,  that  it  leads  the  unhap- 
py individual  to  abb  againlb  his  better  judgment,  and  the  de- 
firuftion  of  his  corporeal,  and  even  of  his  mental  energies,  pro- 
duced by  his  conduft,  prevents  thofe  exertions  for  his  releafe 
which  he  wiffies  to  make,  but  has  not  the  power  to  attempt. 
In  every  mind,  more  or  lefs,  circumibances  generate  defires 
and  paffions,  thefe  generate  volition,  and  volition  produces 
abbion.  How  few  are  there,  who  have  attained  the  power  of 
voluntarily  feparating  paffion  and  volition,  or  rendering  them 
lefs  connebbed,  or  of  repreffing  thofe  paffions  which  were 
previoufly  invariably  connebbed  w’ith  the  circumibances  which 
gave  them  origin.  In  all  men  the  train  of  thought  is  partly 
involuntary  : how  few  are  there,  who  are  capable  of  direbb- 
ing  their  aflociations  into  one  channel  by  the  exertion  c f 
volition,  and  employing  them  in  one  definite  way  ; of  Ue- 
fbroying  improper  affociations,  and  of  forming  new'  ones, 
abbuated  by  a vifw  to  the  claims  of  duty,  and  to  their  im- 
provement in  wifdom  and  virtue.  How'  frequently  do  we 
fee  others,  and  felf-kuowledge  will  fhew  us  repeated  in- 
ftances w'hich  come  home  to  our  ow'n  bofoms,  in  fituations 
where  they  abb  againlb  their  better  judgment ; — a fituation 
which  is  fo  forcibly  defenbed  by  the  Apolble,  “ For  that 
which  I do  I allow  not  ; for  what  I would,  that  I do 
not.;  but  w’hat  I hate,  that  I do.”  This  w'e  can  eafily 
account  for  upon  the  principles  of  afiociation.  He  who  is 
in  fuch  a fituation,  may  be  convinced  that  certain  abbions 
are  wrong  ; that  they  will  infallibly  injure  his  future  hap- 
pinefs  ; that  they  mult  embitter  his  prefent  enjoyment : but 
his  convibbion  comes  too  late.  The  objebb  wdiich  promifes 
the  gratification  of  fome  or  other  of  his  powerful  principles 
of  abbion,  prefents  itfelf  to  his  mind  ; it  Ibrongly  prompts 
his  defires  and  paffions  ; the  afiociation  between  thefe  and 
volition  is  perhaps  of  very  long  Handing,  confirmed  by  re- 
peated exercife,  not  counterabbed,  or  but  w'eakly,  by  any 
contrary  affociations,  or  by  any  exertion  of  the  individual ; 
it  cannot  be  overcome  but  W'ith  extreme  difficulty  ; the  mind 
finks  under  the  trial  ; and  the  commiflion  of  the  abbion  tends 
to  ftrengthen  the  afiociation,  to  render  the  mind  Hill  more 
the  Have  of  vice  and  mifery.  The  pibbure  unhappily  is  not 
too  highly  drawn  ; and  though  the  habit  may  not  be  fo 
deeply  fraught  with  mifery,  few  are  thofe  who  can  fay  that 
they  have  not  one  confirmed  habit,  which  they  w'ould  w'iffi 
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to  change,  or  at  leaft  to  weaken.  And  to  thofe  who  have 
made  the  attempt  to  delbroy  any  habitual  connebbion  be- 
tween external  impreffions  and  delife,  or  between  defire  arid 
volition,  the  difficulties  cannot  have  appeared  trifling. 

(3)  The  Laiv  of  Transference. — We  now  proceed  to  Hate 
and  to  explain  that  important  law  of  afiociation,  agreeably 
to  which  affociations  are  formed  by  means  of  intermediate 
links.  We  mull  here  requeft  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  we  ufe  the  word  idea  in  the  wide  fenfe  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed by  Hartley,  to  denote  every  internal  feeling  except 
fenfation,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  whether  or  not  ac- 
companied with  pleafure  or  pain.  The  law  to  which  we 
have  referred  may  be  thus  llated.  One  idea  may  become 
connebbed  with  a fecond,  by  means  of  their  mutual  connec- 
tion with  a third  ; and,  where  it  is  not  necefiary  to  attend 
to  this  third  or  intermediate  idea,  the  more  the  connebbion 
between  the  firlb  and  fecond  is  confirmed,  the  lefs  w'ill  the 
third  be  perceptible  ; fo  that  when  the  affociation  becomes 
completely  fixed,  the  interm.ediate  idea  is  often  loft  entirely 
from  the  view  of  the  mind.  The  abfence  of  the  interme- 
diate idea  is  often  fo  complete,  that  its  ever  having  been 
prefent  can  only  be  difeovered  by  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the 
connebbion  between  the  extremes ; and  in  certain  cafes, 
where  the  affociation  has  been  long  in  a perfebb  ftate,  the 
difficulty  may  become  fo  great,  that  we  are  inclined  to  ad- 
mit the  iuppofition  of  an  intermediate  link,  only  becaufe  we 
can  trace  it  in  other  fimilar  cafes,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  fame 
connebbions  in  other  individuals,  whofe  habits  are  lefs  fixed. 
This  law,  or  mode  of  operation  of  the  affociative  power, 
meets  us  at  almoft  every  ftep  of  our  reflebbion  at  what  pafies 
within  us.  It  may  be  termed  the  law  of  transference,  and 
we  ffiall  ftate  it  again  in  another  form.  Let  A,  B,  and  C, 
reprefent  three  ideas,  fimple  or  compound,  pleafurable,  pain- 
ful or  indifferent.  If  A is  connebbed  with  B,  and  B with  C, 
A may  be  transferred  to  C,  (through  their  mutual  connec- 
tion with  B,)  and  be  recalled  by  it,  without  B being  prefent 
in  the  mind. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  important  and  conlbantly'  operating 
law  of  affociation.  It  is  thus  that  numerous,  almoft  innu- 
merable phenomena  are  produced,  which  at  firft  fight  appear 
inexplicable,  upon  any  known  principles,  and  which  there- 
fore are  referred  to  inftinbb  ; that  is,  they  are  fuppofed  to 
refult  neceffarily  from  the  conformation  of  the  mind,  with- 
out the  operation  of  any  acknowledged  faculty  of  the  mind. 
Such  are  the  belief  in  what  is  called  felf-evident  truths  ; the 
pleafures  derived  from  objebbs  which  do  not  affebb  the  mind 
by  direbb  fenfations,  difinterefted  affebbions,  &c.  Whenever 
we  meet  with  the  word  inftinbb  applied  to  the  human  mind, 
we  are  to  confider  it  fimply  as  an  appeal  to  ignorance  ; and 
though  it  feems  often  to  be  held  out  as  the  folution  of  a 
difficulty,  it  is,  in  fabb,  nothing  more  than  faying,  the 
feeling,  or  whatever  elfe  it  be,  fprings  up  we  know  not 
how,  we  know  nothing  of  its  origin,  progrefs,  or  exercife. 
The  term  inftinbb  explains  nothing  ; and  though  it  is  conve- 
niently  ufed  with  refpebb  to  the  minds  of  brutes,  of  which 
we  can  learn  nothing  with  certainty,  yet  when  applied  to  the 
human  mind,  refpefting  whofe  operations  we  may'  often  gain 
correbb  ideas,  it  is  worle  than  laying  nothing,  for  it  Hops  in- 
veftigation,  by  a pretence  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
trace  many  links  in  the  chain  of  caule  and  effebb  : but  as  far 
as  the  great  Creator  has  furniffied  us  with  powers,  we  need 
not  be  afraid  to  employ  them,  while  their  employment  is  con- 
dubbed  with  judgment  and  caution.  We  do  not  fay  that  all 
thofe  feelings  which  we  are  apt  to  call  inftinbbive,  can,  in 
the  prefent  uate  of  our  knowledge,  be  completely  analyzed 
and  traced  to  their  origin ; but  while  fo  many  can,  (fo 
many  too  which  in  no  refpebb  differ  from  thofe  which  we 
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cannot  account  for,  except  in  the  opportunity  which  we 
have  of  accounting  for  them,)  we  have  a full  and  fair  right 
to  expeft,  that  as  attention  to  mental  fcience  increafee,  thefe 
difficulties  will  diminiffi,  and  that  by  degrees  the  whole  of 
our  mental  furniture,  except  ideas  of  confcioufnefs,  will  be 
traced,  as  we  can  trace  a great  part'of  it,  to  fenfations,  re- 
tained by  the  retentive  power,  and  combined  and  varioufly 
modihed  by  the  aflociative  power.  We  have  no  objedlion  to 
the  term  natural  feelings,  &c.  rightly  explained.  We  un- 
derftand  by  it  thofe  feelings,  &c.  which  in  all  cafes,  where 
there  is  not  fomething  peculiar  in  the  individual,  will  fpring 
up  in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  the  influence  of  generally 
occurring  circumllances,  upon  the  powers  with  which  the 
great  Former  of  the  mind  hath  endowed  it.  For  inftance,  the 
parental  feelings,  the  filial  feelings,  &c.  are  natural  feelings  : 
in  all  cafes  where  there  is  not  fomething  wrong  in  the  indivi- 
dual, thefe  feelings  will  fpring  up  in  his  mind  in  confequence 
of  the  influence  of  generally  occurring  circumflances  upon 
the  powers  with  which  the  mind  is  endued.  So  alfo,  a great 
variety  of  other  feehngs,  which,  with  the  ftriftefl  propriety, 
may  in  this  fenfe  be  termed  natural.  Some  objeftion,  how- 
ever, lies  againft  another  word  often  ufed  in  a fimilar  way. 
Such  feelings  are  faid  to  be  implanted.  If  the  word  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean  nothing  more  than  what  fome  do  mean  when 
they  ufe  it,  that  the  feelings,  &c.  fpring  up  in  the  mind  with 
*he  fame  certainty  as  though  they  had  made  a part  of  the 
original  ftruft ure  of  the  mind,  all  is  well.  But  if  it  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean,  that  thefe  feelings  do  form  a part  of  the 
original  ftrufture,  then  it  implies  the  fame  cutting  of  the 
Gordian  knot,  the  fame  appeal  to  ignorance,  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  ufe  of  the  word  inJHnBive.  If,  however,  we 
can  reftridf  its  fignification,  we  may  ufe  it  without  injury. 
Let  it  mean  no  more,  than  that  the  feelings,  &c.  to  which 
it  is  applied,  are  the  neceffary  refults  from  thofe  powers 
which  the  Supreme  Being  has  implanted  in  us ; in  faft,  let 
it  have  the  fame  general  meaning  as  natural,  with  rather 
more  force,  denoting  the  necejftty  of  their  arifing  from  the 
powers  which  are  given  us  ; and  we  (hall  not  be  giving  way  to 
thofe  erroneous  views  which  we  muft  unlearn  before  we  can 
acquire  truth. 

We  need  not  go  far  for  inftances  which  will  explain  the 
law  of  transference.  Suppofe  a pcrfon  acquiring  another 
language,  the  French,  for  inftance.  He  learns  the  meaning 
of  a French  word  by  means  of  the  correfponding  Englifli 
word  : by  degrees,  as  the  French  word  becomes  familiar  to 
him,  it  is  underftood  without  the  Englifli  word  being  thought 
of.  Here  the  fignification,  (that  is,  the  idea  connected  with 
the  word,)  may  be  called  A,  the  Englifli  word  B,  and  the 
French  word  C ; by  frequent  connexion  between  A and  C, 
by  means  of  B,  A is  transferred  to  C,  i.  e.  the  fignification 
is  transferred  to  the  French  word,  fo  that  B,  the  Englifli 
word,  is  no  longer  wanting  to  form  the  link  of  union. 
When  a yOung  perfor.  has  acquired  fome  facility  in  conftru- 
ing  French,  he  generally  reads  his  French  work  in  Englifli ; 
but  when  he  has  acquired  a pretty  complete  knowledge  of 
the  language,  he  reads  it  in  French,  that  is,  he  underftands 
it  without  the  intervention  of  the  correfponding  Englifli 
words.  Thofe  who  are"^  converfant  with  fliort  hand,  can 
read  it  without  thinking  of  the  long  hand  ; yet  they  learnt 
the  former  through  the  medium  of  the  long-hand  words. 
Thofe  who  have  long  learnt  to  read,  and  who  read  much  to 
themfelves,  feldom  think  of  the  found  of  the  words  when 
they  are  reading  in  this  manner.  When  we  are  pretty  fami- 
liar with  a fubjeft,  a Angle  glance  of  the  eye  over  a page  of 
a clear  printed  book,  will  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  its  con- 
tents, when  perhaps  not  a Angle  word  has  particularly  at- 
tracted our  attention,  when  certainly  there  has  not  been  time 
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for  the  mind  to  think  of  the  found  of  the  words.  We  do 
not  recommend  this  habit  of  reading  for  young  perfons, 
but  Amply  ftate  a faCt  which  is  very  ufeful  and  convenient 
to  the  mind  when  it  has  gone  through  fufficient  difeipline  of 
accuracy,  &c.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  in  almoft  all  cafes, 
perfons  learn  to  underftand  written  words  through  the  me- 
dium of  fpoken  words.  One  more  inftance,  and  we  have 
done  with  mere  illuftration.  Thofe  who  are  familiar  with 
writing  never  think  of  the  printed  word,  unlefs  any  particu- 
lar  circumftance  call  it  to  the  mind.  Yet  there  are  few  in- 
ftances in  which  the  wTitten  word  is  not  connedled  with  the 
fpoken  word,  by  means  of  the  before  learnt  printed  letters 
or  word. 

We  now  proceed  to  fliew  the  application  of  this  law,  in 
explaining  certain  phenomena  of  belief,  and  the  origin  of 
the  difinterefted  affeCfions.  We  are  not  now  to  attempt 
the  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  complex  feeling 
which  we  call  belief,  nor  of  thofe  complex  ftates  of  mind 
which  we  call  affedlions  ; but  fuppofing  them  formed  to  ex- 
plain fome  faCfs  refpedting  them,  that  is,  to  ffiew  how  thefe 
fafts  accord  with  the  general  law  of  affociation  which  we 
have  been  ftating.  Belief  is  transferable  from  the  fteps  of 
the  reafoning  to  the  refult  of  that  reafoning.  Suppofe  a pro- 
pofition  depends  for  its  truth  upon  a great  number  of  other 
propofitions,  if  as  we  go  along  every  ftep  is  believed  to 
be  true,  and  every  connection  of  one  ftep  with  another  ap- 
pears to  be  a juft  one,  the  feeling  of  belief  is  fucceffively 
transferred  from  one  ftep  to  another,  till  at  laft  we  come  to 
the  refult,  the  propofition  which  we  wifli  to  prove,  and  the 
feeling  will  be  conneCfed  with  this,  and  will  remain  with  it, 
when  all  the  fteps  by  which  its  truth  was  ftiewn  are  entirely 
loft  from  the  view  of  the  mind.  Every  one  admits  this  ; and 
every  one  who  has  gone  through  the  procefs  knows  it  to  be 
fo.  There  are  almoft  innumerable  inftances  in  which  we  find 
the  feeling  of  belief  conneCled  with  ideas,  without  our  being 
able  at  once  to  fay,  or  even  to  fay  at  all,  how  we  acquired 
the  conneCfion.  In  this  inftance  fome  philofophers  refer  to 
certain  inftinCtive  principles,  by  which  we  are  neceffarily  led 
to  believe,  without  any  further  reafon  than  that  our  mental 
conftitution  compels.  But,  we  repeat  it,  we  need  not  re- 
fort to  fuch  hypothefes  ; they  do  great  injury  by  checking 
the  refearches  of  the  intelleCfs,  and,  in  foi^e  cafes,  by  lead- 
ing people  to  fuppofe  opinions  well  founded,  which  have  no 
further  ground  than  an  almoft  accidental,  or,  at  any  rate, 
unjuft  transfer  of  belief,  by  means  of  what  was  itfelf  per- 
haps entitled  to  no  belief.  There  are  certain  refults  of  re- 
flection and  obfervation  which  we  call  experience,  and  ft  is 
generally-  wife  to  truft  to  them.  But  before  a man  yields  to 
his  experience,  in  oppofition  to  the  clear  evidence  of  others, 
or  to  well  founded  and  well  conneCted  reafonings,  he  fhould 
confider  what  experience  is,  and  on  what  ground  he  has  con- 
nected belief  with  it.  He  will  find  that  belief  is  not  a ne- 
ceflary  attendant  upon  his  experience,  but  that  it  has  been 
conneCled  with  it  by  means  of  intermediate  links,  which 
might  themfelves  have  no  fatisfaClory  claim  to  belief.  For 
inftance,  if  a man  has  not  obferved  accurately,  or  has  not  a 
correCl  judgment,  his  experience  may  not  be  worth  any 
thing,  nor  entitled  to  any  belief.  Now,  in  many  cafes  it  is 
almoft  impofiible  to  recall  the  intermediate  links,  in  order  to 
prove  to  ourfelves  the  correClnefs  of  our  experience,  and 
yet  we  muft  aCl  upon  it  ; this  fhews  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating in  early  life  thofe  habits  of  cool  judgment  and  accu- 
rate obfervation,  which  (hall  give  us  a full  right  to  believe, 
and  to  aft  upon  our  belief  in  the  refults  of  refleftion  and  ob- 
fervation. But  fome  truths,  it  may  bethought,  have  a ne- 
ceflary  conneftion  with  belief.  We  admit  that  there  are 
truths  which  are  fo  accordant  v/ith  all  the  grounds  of  belief, 
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that  they  inftantaneoufly  excite  the  belief  of  thofe  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  thofe  grounds  ; but  no  fur- 
ther. You  immediately  believe,  that  2 x 2=4;  and  you 
would  think  that  man  deilitute  of  common  fenfe,  who  de- 
nied it,  or  who  did  not  immediately  admit  it.  Yet  we  are 
well  convinced  that  the  belief  is  formed  gradually  in  confe- 
quence  of  a number  of  external  imprefhons  ; or,  to  ftate  it 
more  familiarly,  by  frequently  counting  in  the  early  part  of 
childhood.  We  perhaps  have  not  the  power  of  difcovering 
the  exaft  fteps  by  which  we  have  ourfelves  proceeded  to  the 
belief  of  this  truth,  but  we  can  obferve  them  in  others,  and 
we  can  trace  them  in  ourfelves,  in  fimilar  circumftances. 
Belief  in  fuch  truths  is  often  formed  through  the  m.edium  of 
parental  authority,  or  that  of  inftruftors,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  in  many  inftances,  children  know  no  more  why 
12  X 12  = 144,  than  that  they  find  it  fo  in  their  multiplica- 
tion tables  ; but  even  where  it  has  been  formed  by  trials  of 
the  truth,  thofe  trials  are  generally  forgotten,  and  the  truth 
alone  is  remembered.  We  fhould  gladly  enlarge  more  on 
thefe  points,  but  what  has  been  already  faid  will  probably 
anfwer  the  tw'o  purpofes  which  we  have  in  view,  to  (hew  the 
operation  of  affociation  in  transferring  belief ; and  in  leading 
to  the  inference  that  belief  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  truth  ; and  yet,  that  the  baing  unable  to  point  out 
all  the  grounds  of  belief,  is  not  of  itfelf  any  reafon  why  that 
belief  fhould  be  given  up. 

A few  remarks  on  the  oppofite  opinions  which  have  been 
entertained  refpedfing  the  difintereftednefs  of  the  human 
mind,  will  be  found  in  Moral  Education,  col.  27,  28.  It 
is  only  by  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  affociative  power, 
that  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe  can  be  thoroughly  under- 
ftood  or  explained  ; and  we  regard  the  explanation  which 
the  theory  of  affociation  affords,  of  the  origin  of  affeeftions, 
and  their  progrefs  from  their  feltifh  charafter  towards  dif- 
intereftednefs, as  intitling  it  to  the  higheft  rank  among  the 
difeoveries  of  philofophy, — whether  we  confider  the  im- 
menfe  variety  of  mental  phenomena  for  which  this  principle 
accounts,  or  the  vaft  importance  of  its  application  to  moral 
culture. 

When  an  affedlion  has  arrived  at  its  moft  complete  ftate, 
in  which  it  has  no  farther  end  than  its  own  immediate  ob- 
ject (that  is,  when  the  objedt  is  defired  for  its  own  fake), 
the  aifedtion  may  be  termed  difinterefted  ; but  as  this  term 
has  already  a more  confined  application,  and  it  would  thus 
be  applied  not  only  to  the  worthy  but  to  the  baneful  affec- 
tions, (fo  that  we  fhould  be  compelled  to  fpeak  of  dif- 
interefted cruelty,  difinterefted  avarice,  &c.)  we  fhall,  for 
want  of  a better  appellation,  term  thofe  afedfions  which 
.are  in  their  ultimate  ftate,  ultimate  ajfedions.  Premifing  this, 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  progrefs  of  an  affedtion, 
from  the  ftate  in  which  the  objedt  of  it  is  a mean,  to  that  in 
which  the  objedf  of  it  becomes  the  foie  end,  that  is,  in  which 
it  is  an  ultimate  affedlion. 

The  moft  fimple  inftance  is  the  love  of  money.  Money 
is  firil  an  objedt  of  pleafurable  feeling,  merely  as  a means  of 
procuring  other  things  which  are  regarded  as  objedls  of 
dciftre.  For  a moment  we  may  foraetimes  think  of  it,  as 
having  fome  intrinfic  value  independently  of  its  utility  as  a 
means  ; but  we  may  fatisfy  ourfelves  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  by  obferving  how  little  it  is  an  objedt  of  intereft  to 
children  wlio  have  not  heard  much  about  it,  or  feen  it  em- 
ployed, or  employed  it  themfelves.  A child  is  perhaps 
pleafed  with  a piece  of  money  as  a plaything,  but  nothing 
farther  ; and  children  fometimes  advance  confiderably  far  in 
life  before  they  feel  its  value.  E,  a boy  feven  years  old, 
was  prefented  by  his  father  with  half  a crown,  as  a reward 
for  a very  fticcefsful  and  perfevering  effort : he  was  de- 


lighted with  the  approbation  which  was  (hewn  him  ; and  a? 
far  as  the  money  was  a mark  of  that  approbation  it  pleafed 
him  ; but  obvioufty  nothing  farther.  In  fmall  families, 
children  generally  learn  the  value  of  money  early  ; and  we 
therefore  mention  the  preceding  circumftance  as  an  illuftra- 
tion  of  what  we  have  juft  faid,  that  originally  it  is  merely 
defired  as  a mean.  As  perfons  advance  in  life,  money  is  con- 
tinually found  to  be  the  means  of  a great  number  and  vai'iety 
of  the  fources  of  prefent  enjoyments  ; hence  pleafurable 
feelings  are  continually  connected  with  it,  and  it  becomes 
more  and  more  an  objeft  of  delire.  In  this  ftage  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  love  of  money,  it  is  defired  as  the  means  of 
procuring  certain  pleafurable  feelings,  without  reference  to 
the  objetfts  by  which  thofe  pleafurable  feelings  are  diredfly 
produced  ; and  even  in  this  ftate  of  it  we  find  an  inftance 
of  the  law  of  transference  : the  pleafurable  feelings  refult^ 
ing  from  the  objefts  procured,  or  to  be  procured,  by  money, 
are  affociated  with  the  money  itfelf,  without  refereace  to 
thofe  objefls.  To  revert  to  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
law  was  propofed ; the  pleafurable  feelings  which  pur- 
chafable  objefts  produce,  the  idea  of  thofe  objefts,  and  the 
idea  of  money,  are  the  three  fets  of  ideas.  Money  pro- 
cures the  objedt ; the  objedt  the  pleafurable  feeling  ; hence 
the  pleafurable  feeling  becomes  connedled,  by  means  of  the 
intermediate  links,  with  money  ; and  hence  money  becomes 
an  objedt  of  defire,  without  any  reference  to  the  means  of 
gratification  which  it  procures.  Here,  to  ufe  the  other 
llatement,  the  pleafurable  feelings  may  be  reprefented  by 
A ; the  objedts  \Vhich  produce  them,  by  B ; and  the  money 
which  procures  thofe  objedts,  by  C : by  frequent  connec- 
tion betw'een  A and  C,  by  means  of  B,  A is  transferred 
to  C ; that  is,  the  pleafurable  feelings  are  transferred  to 
the  idea  of  money,  and  confequently  to  money  itfelf,  and 
are  called  up  by  it  without  any  reference  to  B,  the  objedts 
by  which  thofe  pleafurable  feelings  wei'e  originally  excited. 
The  law  of  transference  may,  in  this  inftance,  and  in  many 
others,  be  carried  one  llep  farther.  In  the  ftate  to  which 
we  have  advanced,  money  is  defired  on  account  of  the 
pleafurable  feelings  with  which  it  is  connedted  ; but  by 
degrees  the  defire  is  transferred  from  thofe  pleafurable  feel- 
ings to  money  itfelf ; and  money  is  loved  for  itfelf,  without 
any  reference  to  thofe  pleafurable  feelings.  This  is  fo 
important  a fadt  in  our  mental  conftitution,  that  we  deem 
no  apology  neceffary  for  endeavouring  fo  much  at  length  to 
point  out  its  application.  In  this  laft  ftage  of  the  affedfion, 
A is  the  defire  excited  by  B,  the  pleafurable  feeling  excited 
by  C,  the  idea  of  money  ; by  means  of  B,  A,  the  defire,  is 
transferred  to  C,  the  idea  of  money  ; and  thus  money  comes 
to  be  defired  for  itfelf  without  any  reference  to  the  plea- 
furable feelings  which  it  is  the  means  of  procuring.  In  this 
ftate  the  defire  of  money  is  become  an  ultimate  anedlion  ; it 
is  no  longer  defired  as  a means,  but  as  an  end  ; it  is  defired 
on  its  own  account.  Some  remarks  on  the  peculiarities 
and  checks  of  this  affedlion,  will  be  found  in  a fubfequent 
part  of  our  article. 

Illuftrations  of  a fimilar  kind  might  be  offered,  refpedt- 
ing  the  filial,  the  fraternal,  and  even  the  parental  affedfions  ; 
and  it  might  be  fhewn  that  they  are  only  gradually  difin- 
terefted ; but  that,  at  the  fame  time,  the  natural  tendency 
is  to  difintereftednefs,  and  that  it  is  only  where  difinterefted- 
nefs is  oppofed  by  the  culture  of  wrong  affedlions,  affec- 
tions which,  when  in  their  ultimate  ftate,  are  ever  felfifh, 
and  by  negledl  of  thofe  which  are  in  all  their  ftages  worthy, 
and  which  haiten  the  moral  progrefs  almoft  indefinitely,  that 
the  mind  flops  at  partial  difintereftednefs,  or  finks  into  con- 
firmed felfiflmefs.  We  have  already,  however,  in  Moral 
Education,  col.  9,  &c.  and  28,  &c.  given  an  outline  of  the 
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origin  and  pregrefs  of  the  filial  affections,  and  of  the 
formation  of  diiinterefted  benevolence  ; and  we  would  re- 
queff  our  readers,  before  they  proceed,  to  perufe  our  re- 
marks on  the  latter  point,  as  affording  decided  illuftration 
and  explanation  of  the  law  of  transference,  by  which  means 
become  ends.  With  the  fame  view  we  ihall  here  add,  that 
the  defire  of  doing  good  may  itfelf  be  fometimes  loll  from 
the  view  of  the  mind,  in  attention  to  the  means  of  doing  it. 
Some  of  our  readers,  probably,  take  an  aftive  intereff  in  the 
■welfare  of  inffitutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
afflicted.  Thefe  inffitutions  were  planned  by  benevolence, 
and  benevolence  ftill  prompts  the  fupport  of  them.  It  is 
the  defire  of  doing  good  which  has  led  to  the  frequently 
returning  exertions  which  are  made  to  keep  them  in  vi- 
gour ; but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  welfare  of  one  or 
other  of  thefe  inffitutions  will  often  be  found  to  be  an 
objeCl  of  the  mind,  without  reference  to  the  good  it 
does.  The  mind  rejoices  in  its  fuccefs,  without  think- 
ing of  the  benefit  which  will  refult  from  it.  As  foon  as 
the  attention  is  direCfed  to  its  beneficial  effeCts,  the  mind 
dwells  upon  them  as  the  ultimate  fource  of  its  fatisfaClion  ; 
but  they  were  not  immediately  in  its  view.  AVhether  or  not 
we  have  been  fuccefsful  in  leading  our  readers  to  feel  the 
force  of  the  affertion  by  this  illuftration,  we  are  confident  of 
the  faCf,  that  the  means  of  doing  good  very  often  themfelves 
become  ends  ; and  that  the  defire  of  their  fuccefsful  fur- 
therance, which  was  originally  felt  for  them,  merely  on 
account  of  the  good  known  or  imagined  to  refult  from  them, 
is  at  laft  felt  without  reference  to  that  good  ; though,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  by  degrees,  though  perhaps  not 
very  foon,  decay,  if  it  were  fatisfaeforily  proved,  that  the 
means  of  the  hoped-for-good  were,  and  muff  be,  wholly  in- 
efficacious. 

But  there  would  be  no  end  to  illuifrations  of  this  law  if 
we  were  to  trace  it  out  in  all  its  operations.  We  are  con- 
tinually loving  things  becaufe , and  afterwards  loving 

them  for  themfelves  alone.  It  extends  to  the  love  of  duty 
in  general,  without  any  reference  to  particular  branches  of  it. 
All  the  pleafurable  feelings  which  thefe  produce,  and  all 
the  tendencies  and  difpofitions  to  the  praftice  of  them,  by 
degrees  become  connefted  with  the  idea  of  duty  in  general, 
which  is  a faft  derived  from  the  ideas  of  particular  branches 
of  duty.  Hence  duty  in  general  becomes  an  objeft  of 
defire  and  exertion,  becaufe  parts  of  it  are  defired  and  pur- 
fued  on  their  own  account ; and  this  haffens  the  progrefs  of 
a difinterefted  love  of  duty  in  general.  But  leaving  this  out 
of  the  queffion,  a great  variety  of  confiderations  make  it  an 
objecf  of  choice  ; and  if  it  be  purfued  as  a means  to  obtain 
the  objeft  in  view  with  fufficient  fteadinefs,  and  for  a fuffi- 
cient  length  of  time,  by  degrees  it  is  purfued  as  an  end,  and 
duty  rs  then  loved  for  itfelf. 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  views,  as  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
affeftions  towards  difintereftednefs,  it  may  be  urged  that 
children  are  often  more  difinterelled  than  perfons  who  have 
had  fome  experience  in  life.  Our  ideas  on  this  point  we 
have  already  had  occafion  to  ftate  ; and  we  wilh  to  refer 
the  reader  to  them.  See  Moral  Education,  col.  43. 

No  one  can,  withjuftice,  think  lefs  highly  of  the  exertions 
of  difintereftednefs,  becaufe  it  can  be  fhewn  to  arife  from  a 
meaner  origin.  Ought  we  not  rather  to  admire  the  height 
which  has  been  gained  by  a Heady  ufe  of  the  general  means 
of  worth,  and  by  a right  employment  of  the  difeipline  of 
Providence  ? Is  his  conduft  lels  lovely,  who  has  gone 
through  the  trial,  and  brought  from  it  difintereftednefs 
which  prompts  to  efforts  of  the  nobleft  kind  for  the  good  of 
others  ? The  opinion  that  the  mind  is  originally  difin- 
tf-refted,  may  be  pleafing  in  fome  points  of  view  ; but  in 
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others  it  is  the  contrary  : it  diminiihes  tlie  Value  of  the 
charadler  where  it  exiffs,  for  conffitutional  difintereftednefs 
could  have  no  more  merit  than  the  poffefiion  of  good  fight  j 
and  it  damps  the  efforts  of  the  mind  to  acquire  difinterefted- 
nefs. Thole  who  find  themfelves  deficient,  who  difeover  feel- 
ings which  difintereftednefs  cannot  approve,  have,  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  been  aiming  to  illuftrate,  the  belt  en- 
couragement in  their  endeavours  to  transfer  their  affections 
from  lelf.  Thefe  principles  lead,  too,  humbly  and  grate- 
fully to  acquiefee  in  every  means  which  Providence  may 
appoint  to  difeipline  the  mind,  and  to  purify  it  from  all 
that  can  debafe.  In  ftiort,  tliey  point  the  view  to  the 
higheft  excellence,  and  dirett  to  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

(4)  Habitual  niches We  now  proceed  to  the  laft  of  thole 

laws  of  affociation  which  we  propofed  to  notice  ; and  in 
what  we  fhall  advance  on  the  fubjett,  we  ftiall  make  a free 
ufe  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  Elements. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  operations  of  the  affociative 
power  is,  that  when  two  or  more  ideas  are  prefented  to  the 
mind  together,  or  in  clofe  fucceflion,  they  become  con- 
nefted  with  one  another,  or  blended  together ; fo  that  the 
one,  when  recalled  to  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  accompanied 
with  the  other.  But  we  niult  not  limit  its  exercife  to  this 
operation  : it  not  only  connefls  ideas,  when  they  are  thus 
prefented  together  to  the  mind,  but  is  the  caufe  of  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  ideas  with  one  another,  which  have  never  be- 
fore been  prefented  together  to  the  mind.  An  objeft, 
which  has  never  before  been  prefented  to  the  mind,  may 
excite  numerous  ideas  or  trains  of  ideas  ; while  another  may 
continually  occur,  without  exciting  a fiiigle  idea.  And  the 
fame  objeft  will  ailecft  different  perfons  differently,  fo  that 
in  the  mind  of  one  it  will  excite  trains  of  thought,  while  in 
another  it  will  only  produce  a momentary  impreflion  ; and 
in  different  perfons,  too,  the  fame  objedl  will  excite  different 
trains  of  thought ; and  in  the  fame  perfon,  at  different 
times,  different  effects  will  be  produced.  Now  all  this  de- 
pends upon  the  habitual  or  accidental  biafles  to  particular 
kinds  of  connexions,  produced  either  by  the  original  ten- 
dencies of  the  mental  conftitution,  or,  more  ufually,  by  the 
particular  culture  of  the  individual’s  mind,  owing  to  direX 
inftruXion,  or  to  the  effeX  of  circumftances,  operating 
without  any  intention  either  on  his  part  or  on  that  of 
others. 

The  earlieft  bond  of  union  between  objeXs  of  thought  is 
their  being  prefented  to  the  mind  together,  or  in  clofe  fuc- 
ceffion,  through  the  medium  of  fenfation.  This  is  owing 
to  the  objeXs  of  fenfation  being  connedled  in  time  or  place  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  owing  to  the  relation  of  contiguity  in 
time  and  place  exifting  between  thefe  objeXs.  This  caufe 
of  connexion  among  our  ideas  is  what  neceffarily  has  the 
earlieft  efficacy  in  forming  thofe  connexions  j becaufe  it 
does  not  prefuppofe,  as  every  other  does,  the  exittence  of 
other  ideas  in  the  mind,  or  the  exercife  of  attention  to  other 
relations  which  exift  among  them.  Children  affociate  ideas 
almoft  entirely  by  this  bond  of  union  : perfons  of  unculti- 
vated  minds,  in  the  fame  manner,  ufually  have  their  ideas 
conneXed  by  the  fame  bond  of  union  ; contiguity  of  time 
and  place  of  the  objeXs  of  fenfation  producing  imprellions 
on  the  mind  at  the  fame  time,  or  in  clofe  fucceflion  ; and 
more  or  lefs  it  is  a conneXing  link,  or  caufe  of  conneXion, 
in  every  one,  in  every  period  of  life. 

We  might,  a priori,  calculate  upon  its  high  importance 
in  the  mental  ftruXure ; and  as  a matter  of  faX,  it  is  the 
foundation  of  all  experience  and  philofophy,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fource  of  numerous  prejudices.  It  is  the 
fource  of  numerous  prejudices,  by  leading  us  to  expeX  con- 
tinued conjunXion  in  time  or  place,  where  the  conjunXioa 
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was  only  occafional ; and  thus  to  fuppofe  a real  and  pe^ 
inanent  connection  between  objeCts,  which  had  only  acci- 
dental and  temporary  connection.  Hence  unenlightened 
experience  of  the  pait  will  fill  the  mind,  in  numberlefs  in- 
ftances,  with  vain  expectations,  or  witli  groundlefs  alarms, 
concerning  the  future  : hence  the  regard  which  is  paid  to 
unlucky  days,  to  unlucky  colours,  to  the  influence  of  the 
planets,  &c.  ; apprehenfions  which  render  human  life,  to 
many,  a continual  fcries  of  abfurd  terrors.  But  this  prin- 
ciple of  connection  among  our  ideas  is  alio  the  foundation 
of  all  experience  and  philofophy  ; for  the  grand  objeCt  of 
philolbphy  is  the  knowledge  of  thofe  laws  which  regulate 
the  fucceliion  of  events ; lo  that  from  tlie  pall  we  may  be 
enabled  to  anticipate  the  probable  courfe  of  the  future,  and 
to  regulate  our  conduCt  accordingly  : and,  therefore,  it  is 
of  the  firll  importance  that  the  connections  of  time  and 
place  fliould  have  a llrong  power  over  the  mind.  Experi- 
ence is  of  a more  limited  nature,  but  has  the  lame  objeCt,  to 
anticipate  the  probable  courfe  of  events,  fo  as  to  make  the 
pall  fubfervient  to  the  conduCt  of  the  future  ; and  by  ren- 
derino-  contiguity,  in  time,  one  of  the  llrongelt  principles  of 
connection  in  our  minds,  the  wife  author  of  our  frame  has 
conjoined  in  our  thoughts  the  fame  events  which  we  find 
conjoined  in  our  experience,  and  has  thus  accommodated, 
without  any  effort  on  our  part,  the  order  of  our  ideas  to 
that  fcene  in  which  we  are  dellined  to  aCt. 

Upon  the  connections  eltablilhed  by  this  principle  all 
other  connections  are  .founded.  Some  of  the  moll  llriking 
are  thofe  which  arife  from  the  relations  of  limilarity,  of 
contrariety,  of  caufe  and  effeCt,  of  means  and  end,  of  premifes 
and  conclulion. 

Next  to  the  relation  of  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  that 
of  limilarity  is  molt  univerfally  operative.  It  does  not  de- 
pend upon  an  aCtive  exertion  of  intelleCt,  but  arifes  fpon- 
taneoully  from  the  mental  conilitution.  Simikmity  implies 
partial  identity  of  fenfation  ; and  hence  an  objeCt,  when  firll 
prefented  to  the  mind,  frequently  recalls  the  idea  of  that 
which  has  fome  parts  of  its  component  fenfations  the  fame. 
Thus,  when  we  fee  a face  which  confiderably  interells  us, 
we  are  often  led  to  recoiled  the  face  of  fome  other  perfon, 
in  confequence  of  the  imprellions  from  each  agreeing  in  fome 
particulars.  In  the  fame  manner,  when  the  circumllances 
of  one  event  are  in  fome  refpeds  the  fame  with  the  circum- 
llances of  another,  which  had  liefore  fallen  under  our  notice, 
fo  far  there  is  a recurrence  of  the  fame  imprellions,  and 
that,  by  the  more  general  law  of  afl'ociation,  recalls  the  re- 
maining circumllances. 

This  caufe  of  connedion  among  our  ideas,  like  that  of 
contiguity  of  time  or  place,  is  of  the  greatell  importance, 
and  at  the  fame  time  liable  to  be  greatly  mifufed.  Without 
it,  the  experience  of  the  pall  would  be  of  no  utility  to  us  ; 
for  the  fame  fet  of  circumllances  never  occurs  twice.  If 
there  be  fufficient  fimilarity  to  recall  the  pall,  it  now  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  exciting  the  expedation  of  what  occurred  in 
fimilar  circumllances,  that  is,  of  bringing  the  experience  of 
the  pall  to  bear  upon  the  prefent.  But  as  fimilarity  is  only 
partial  famenefs,  if  it  be  not  accompanied  with  fome  difcri- 
mination,  confequences  will  be  expeded  that  will  never  hap- 
pen, and  concluiions,  which  will  millead,  will  be  formed 
without  any  jull  foundation. 

Ideas  are  conneded  together,  not  only  in  confequence  of 
their  fimilarity,  that  is,  famenefs  in  fome  of  their  component 
parts,  but  frequently  alfo  from  fiiuilarity  in  the  founds  ex- 
prefling them.  It  is  upon  this  circumllance  that  the  art  of 
punning  is  founded  ; an  art  which  may  be  innocent  in  itfelf 
confidered,  but  v/hich,  when  made  .much  an  objed,  leads 
from  fenfe  to  found,  and  prevents  us  from  carefully  examin- 


ing the  arguments  and  differences  of  things,  on  which  alone 
reafoning  can  be  tounded.  8o  much  indeed  is  a habit  of 
punning  at  variance  with  habits  of  thought  and  fober  rcflec» 
tion,  that  the  whole  current  of  thought  will  fometimes  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  channel,  by  fome  word,  in  which 
the  thought  is  exprelfed,  recalling,  by  fimilarity  of  found, 
fome  other  which  calls  up  its  own  train  of  thought.  A 
good  pun  may  fometimes  be  confidered  as  an  exercife  of  the 
judgment ; but  more  ufually  it  is  merely  an  exercife  of  the 
aflbeiative  power,  in  this  particular  principle  of  connedion, 
fimilarity  in  found  ; and,  therefore,  it  would  be  wife  in 
young  perfons  to  check  the  defirc  to  obtain  an  acquifition, 
which  is  of  little  value,  becaufe  almoft  every  one  may  ac- 
quire it,  and  which  mull  check  the  culture  of  other  more 
valuable  principles  of  aflociation. 

Another  fertile  principle  of  connedion  is ' contrariety, 
which  connedts  together  ideas  wliich  are  totally,  or  in  many 
relpeds,  oppofite  to  each  other.  This,  however,  is  more 
the  refult  of  attention  and  habit,  than  thofe  of  contiguity  in 
time  or  place,  and  fimilarity.  Some  perfons  are  particularly 
dilpofed  to  it,  others  have  little  tendency  to  it.  It  fre- 
quently appears  to  arife  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  change  from  one  fet  of  feelings,  which  are  in  fome 
way  or  other  difplealing,  to  others  which  may  be  pleafing  ; 
and  very  often  ferves  to  illullrate  realuning,  but  particularly 
to  give  interell  and  force  to  a defeription  of  natural  feenery, 
or  a delineation  of  charader. 

The  other  principles  ot  connedion  which  we  mentioned 
are  more  refined,  and  are  the  refult  of  culture.  A perfon 
who  has  been  more  accullomed  to  philolophize,  or  to  rea- 
fon,  than  to  follow  the  airy  flights  of  wit  or  poetic  fanev, 
conneds  his  ideas  by  the  principles  of  caufe  and  effed,  of 
/neans  and  end,  of  premifes  and  conclufion.  When  a phe- 
nomenon is  ilated  to  his  mind,  it  almoll  involuntarily  brings 
forward  ideas,'  which  ferve  to  account  tor  the  phenomenon  ; 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  mind  invariably  brings  forward  the 
right  ideas,  but  limply  thofe  which  anfwer  the  wants  of  the 
individual,  by  ferving  to  account  to  him  for  the  phenomenon. 
In  like  manner,  when  an  end  is  propofed,  the  train  of 
thought  is  concerned  about  the  means,  which  are  often  fug- 
gefled,  tliough  the  objed  itfelf  was  never  before  in  the  view 
of  the  mind.  All  thefe  relations  doubtlefs  produce  their 
efted  by  minute  and  almoll  imjierceptible  famenefles  in  tne 
particular  objed  now  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  and  fome  one 
which  before  has  been,  and  which  has  been  conneded,  by 
fome  caufe  or  other,  with  the  caufe  or  means  by  which  it 
was  produced,  or  to  be  produced  ; but  it  is  convenient  to 
fpeak  of  them  as  dillind  from  the  more  obvious  relations, 
becaufe  they  imply  different  culture  of  the  mind,  and  lead 
to  fuch  widely  different  effeds.  Now  any  one  of  thefe  con- 
neding  principles  may,  by  habit,  be  flrengtheued  to  Inch 
a degree,  as  to  give  us  a command  over  all  tlie  different 
ideas  in  our  mind,  which  have  the  given  relation  to  each 
other ; fo  that  when  any  one  in  the  clafs  occurs  to  us,  we 
have  almoft  a certainty  that  it  will  fuggell  the  reft.  As 
this  appears  to  be  an  indifputabie  fad  refpeding  the  in- 
fluence of  aflociation,  we  may  ftate  it  in  the  following  ge- 
neral form. ; — When  an  idea  is  piefented  to  the  mind,  either 
by  fenfation  or  aflociation,  bearing  certain  relations,  either 
in  itielf  or  in  its  effeds  on  the  mind,  with  anotiier  idea  al- 
ready in  the  mmd,  the  latter  is  recalled  by  the  former,  and 
becomes  conneded  with  it ; and  the  alfociation,  thus  pro- 
duced, is  fubjed  to  the  fame  laws  with  thofe  which  are 
formed,  owing  to  the  contiguity  in  the  times  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  aflociated  ideas. 

3.  Refpeding  the  COMPOSITION  of  Ideas. — Another  grand 
law,  or  mode  of  operation,  of  the  aifociative  power,  is 
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that  by  which  fimple  ideas  are  formed  into  compound  or 
complex  ideas  ; in  other  words,  more  generally,  by  which 
•fimple  fenforial  changes  are  combined  and  blended  together. 
In  the  confi deration  of  this  moft  important  and  extenfive 
principle,  wc  ftiall  derive  moft  of  our  ftatements  from  thofe 
of  Hartley  ; divefting  them,  however,  of  thofe  peculiarities 
of  exprefiion,  which  depend  for  their  correftnefs  upon  the 
truth  of  the  pofitions  that  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
brain  is  the  fenforium,  and  that  fenforial  changes  are  vibra- 
tions of  the  medullary  fubftance. 

In  order  to  explain  this  law  of  affociation,  it  is  neceffary 
to  take  a view  of  the  modes  in  which  fimple  ideas,  or  ideas 
of  fenfation,  may  be  afibciated. 

Cafe  I. — Let  the  fenfation  A be  often  afibciated  with 
each  of  the  fenfations  B,  C,  D,  &c.  ; that  is,  at  certain 
times  with  B,  at  certain  other  times  with  C,  and  fo  on  : it 
is  evident,  from  what  has  been  before  ftated,  that  A,  when 
produced  alone,  will  raife  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  (the  fimple  ideas 
of  fenfation  correfponding  refpebtively  with  A,  B,  C,  D, 
&c. ) altogether  ; and  confequently  will  afiociate  them  to- 
gether. If  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  are  diftinif  in  all  their  parts, 
then,  in  the  firft  inftance,  they  will  be  merely  conneBed,  fo 
as  to  make  a group,  which  may  be  reprefented  by  a 4 ^ + r 
4 d.  See. ; but  if  they  are  not  diftindl  in  their  parts,  they 
more  or  lefs  run  into  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a complex 
clujler,  which  may  be  reprefented  hj  a b c d,  &c.  Now  the 
more  frequently  the  group  a -\-  b c d occurs  in  connec- 
tion, the  more  clofely  the  fmgle  ideas  are  united  ; and  unlefs 
any  one  has  a peculiar  degree  of  vividnefs,  they  will  by  de- 
grees appear  to  the  mind  as  one  idea ; and  unlefs  the  notice 
of  the  mind  is  particularly  diretled  to  the  circumftance  that 
it  is  compofed  of  parts,  it  appears  as  much  a fmgle  idea,  as 
originally  each  of  the  parts  would  have  done,  if  the  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  them  fmgly.  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  more  the  clufter  abed  occurs  in  combination,  the 
more  completely  the  parts  coalefce,  fo  that  by  degrees  they 
form  a complex  idea,  the  parts  of  which  are  fcarcely  dif- 
tinguifiiable. 

Cafe  2. — If  the  fenfations  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  be  afibciated 
together,  according  to  various  combinations  of  twos,  or 
even  of  threes,  fours,  &c.,  then  A will  raife  up  b -\-  c + d. 
See. ; alfo  B will  raife  up  a + e + d.  See, ; and  compound 
or  complex  ideas  will  be  formed  of  thofe  combinations,  pre- 
cifely  as  was  before  ftated  in  the  cafe  of  fenfations,  each 
fmgly  afibciated  with  another  fenfation.  It  may  happen  in- 
deed, in  both  cafes,  that  A may  raife  a particular  idea,  as  b, 
preferably  to  any  of  the  reft,  in  confequence  of  its  being 
more  frequently  afibciated  with  b,  or  of  the  greater  novelty 
of  the  impreflion  of  the  correfponding  fenfation  B render- 
ing it  more  vivid,  or  of  fome  peculiar  tendency  in  the  fen- 
forium to  excite  b,  or  of  fome  other  caufe  ; and  in  like 
manner  that  B may  raife  c or  d preferably  to  tlie  reft. 
However,  all  this  will  at  laft  be  over-ruled  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  afibciations,  fo  that  by  degrees  any  one  of 
the  fenfations  will  excite  the  ideas  of  the  reft  at  the  fame 
inftant  and  therefore  afibciate  them  together. 

Cafe  3. — Let  A,  B,  C,  &c.  reprefent  fucceflive  fenfa- 
tions, occurring  in  contiguous,  fucceflive  inftances  ; A will 
raife  b,  c,  d,  &c. ; B will  raife  c,  d.  See : and  though  the 
ideas  do  not  rife  precifely  in  the  fame  inftant,  yet  they  come 
nearer  and  nearer  together  than  the  fenfations  did  in  their 
original  impreflion  ; fo  that  thefe  ideas  are  at  laft  afibciated 
fynchronoufly,  as  they  were  from  the  firft  fucceflively. 

Ca/e  4. — All  compound  impreflions,  A -j-  B -t-  C 4 D, 
See.,  or  A B C D,  See.,  (according  as  they  are  received  by 
different  organs,  or  the  fame,)  after  fufficient  repetition, 
leave  behind  their  compound  ideas  a -p  b -p  e + d,  See.,  or 


abed,  See.,  which  recur  every  now  and  then  by  means  of 
thofe  fenfations  or  ideas,  with  which  the  whole'  compound, 
or  any  one  or  more  of  the  parts  A,  B,  C,  D,  See.  have  been 
afibciated.  Now  in  thefe  recurrences  of  compound  ideas, 
the  parts  are  farther  afibciated  and  more  intimately  united 
to  one  another,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  already  obferved, 
fo  as  to  form  a compound  or  complex  idea,  which  will  ap- 
pear to  the  mind  as  one  fmgle  idea.  As  the  fame  caufes 
produce  the  recurrence  of  the  compound  ideas,  in  what- 
ever way  the  union  was  firft  produced,  the  fame  remarks 
may  be  made  under  each  of  the  cafes  as  have  been  under 
this  and  the  firft  cafe,  refpefting  the  caufes  and  effefts  of 
fuch  occurrence. 

On  the  whole  it  is  evident,  that  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfa- 
tion muft  run  into  clufters  and  combinations  by  affociation  ; 
and  that  each  of  thefe  will,  at  laft,  coalefce  into  one  com- 
pound or  complex  idea.  It  appears  alfo  from  obfervation, 
that  many  of  our  mental  or  intelleiftual  ideas,  (that  is  thofe 
in  which  no  particular  idea  of  fenfation  is  perceptible,)  fuch 
as  thofe  which  belong  to  the  heads  of  beauty,  honour, 
moral  qualities.  See.,  are,  in  fadt,  thus  compofed  of  parts 
which  by  degrees  coalefce  into  one  complex  idea.  And  as 
this  coalefcence  of  fimple  into  complex  ideas  is  thus  evinced 
both  by  the  principles  of  aflbeiation  and  by  obfervation,  fo 
it  may  be  illurtrated  and  farther  confirmed,  by  the  fimilar 
coalefcence  of  letters  into  fyllables  and  words,  in  which 
aflbeiation  is  likewife  a chief  inftrument. 

If  the  number  of  fimple  ideas  which  compofe  the  com- 
plex one  be  very  great,  it  may  happen  that  the  complex 
idea  (hall  not  appear  to  bear  any  relation  to  its  component 
parts,  nor  to  the  external  fenfes  by  which  the  original  fen- 
fations were  received.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  each 
fmgle  idea  is  overpowered  by  the  fum  of  all  the  reft,  as  foon 
as  they  are  all  intimately  united  together.  Thus  in  very  com- 
pound medicines,  the  feveral  taftes  and  flavours  of  the  fepa- 
rate  ingredients  are  loft  and  overpoivered  by  the  complex 
one  of  the  whole  mafs ; fo  that  it  has  a tafte  of  its  own, 
which  appears  to  be  fimple  and  original.  Thus  alfo  white 
appears,  and  is  vulgarly  thought  to  be,  the  fimpleft  of  all 
colours,  while  yet  it  really  arifes  from  a certain  mixture  of 
the  feven  primary  colours  in  their  due  fliades  and  propor- 
tions. And,  to  refume  the  illuftration  above-mentioned,  to 
one  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  it 
would  not  appear  probable,  that  the  great  variety  of  com- 
plex founds  in  language,  are  to  be  analyfed  into  a few  fimple 
founds.  One  may  hope,  therefore,  that  by  purfuing  and 
perfedfing  the  doftrine  of  affociation,  we  may  fome  time  or 
other  be  enabled  to  analyfe  all  the  vaft  variety  of  complex 
ideas,  which  pafs  under  the  names  of  ideas  of  refledlion, 
(excepting  thofe  of  confeioufnefs,)  abftradl  ideas,  defires, 
affeftions,  See.  into  their  fimple  component  parts,  that  is, 
into  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  of  which  they  are  formed. 
The  complex  ideas  here  fpoken  of,  are  generally  excited  by 
words  or  vifible  objefts  ; but  they  are  alfo  connedled  with 
other  external  impreflions,  and  depend  on  them  as  fymbols. 
In  whatever  way  we  confider  them,  the  trains  of  them  which 
are  prefented  to  the  mind  feem  to  depend  upon  the  then 
prefent  Jlate  of  the  body,  the  external  impreflions,  and  the 
remaining  influence  of  prior  impreffions  and  affociations, 
taken  together. 

As  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  run  into  complex  ones  hy 
alfociation,  fo  com olex  ' ideas  run  into  complex  combinations, 
which  Hartley  terms  deeomplex  ideas.  But  here  the  varieties 
of  the  affociations,  which  increafe  with  the  complexity, 
hinder  particular  ones  from  being  fo  clofe  and  permanent  be- 
tween the  complex  parts  of  decomplex  ideas,  as  between 
the  fimple  parts  of  complex  ones. 
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The  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  are  not  all  equally  and  uni- 
formly concerned  in  forming  complex  and  decomplex  ideas ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  fome  occur  much  oftener  than  others  : 
and  the  fame  holds  good  of  complex  ideas,  confidered  as 
the  component  parts  of  decomplex  ideas.  And  innumer- 
able combinations  never  occur  at  aU  in  real  life,  and  con- 
fequently  are  never  aflociated  into  complex  or  decomplex 
ideas.  Juft  as  in  language,  fome  letters,  and  combinations  of 
letters,  occur  much  more  frequently  than  others  ; and  fome 
combinations  never  occur  at  alL  Farther,  as  perfons,  who 
fpeak  the  fame  language,  have,  neverthelefs,  a different  ufe 
and  extent  of  words,  fo  though  mankind  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions agree,  in  general,  in  their  complex  and  decomplex 
ideas,  yet  there  are  many  particular  differences  in  them,  and 
thefe  differences  are  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference or  refemblance,  in  age,  conftitution,  education,  pro- 
feffion,  country,  period,  &c.,  that  is,  in  their  impreflions 
and  affociations. 

When  fenfations  and  ideas,  with  their  moft  common  com- 
binations, have  been  often  prefented  to  the  mind,  a train  of 
them  of  confiderable  length,  may,  by  once  occurring,  pro- 
duce fuch  a tendency  to  recurrence,  that  they  may  recur, 
without  the  previous  caufe,  in  nearly  the  fame  order  and 
proportion  as  in  this  fingle  occurrence.  For  fince  each  of 
the  particular  fenfations  and  ideas  is  familiar,  little  more 
will  be  wanting  for  their  recurrency  than  a few  connedfing 
links  ; and  even  thefe  may,  in  fome  inftances,  be  fupplied 
by  former  fimilar  inftances.  Thefe  confiderations,  when 
duly  unfolded,  feem  to  explain  the  chief  phenomena  of 
memory ; and  it  will  be  eafily  feen  from  them,  that  the 
memory  of  adults,  and  of  proficients  in  any  fcience,  ought 
to  be  much  more  ready  and  certain,  than  that  of  children 
and  novices,  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  faft. 

As  many  words  have  complex  ideas  annexed  to  them, 
fo  fentences,  which  are  colleftions  of  words,  have  collec- 
tions of  complex  ideas,  that  is,  have  decomplex  ideas  an- 
nexed to  them.  And  it  happens  in  moft  cafes,  that  the  de- 
complex idea  belonging  to  any  fentence,  is  not  compounded 
merely  of  the  complex  ideas  belonging  to  the  words  of  it,  but 
that  there  are  alfo  many  variations,  fome  oppofitions,  and 
numbcrlefs  additions.  Thus  propofitions,  in  particular, 
excite,  as  foon  as  heard,  the  feelings  of  aflent  or  difleHt  ; 
which  confift  chiefly  of  additional  complex  ideas  not  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  of  the  propofition.  And  it  would  be 
of  the  greateft  ufe,  both  in  the  fciences  and  in  common  life, 
thoroughly  to  analyze  this  matter,  to  (hew  in  what  manner 
and  by  what  fteps,  that  is,  by  what  impreflions  and  affoci- 
ations,  our  aflent  and  diflent,  both  in  fcientific  and  moral 
fubjefts,  are  formed. 

4.  Refpelting  the  vividness  of  complex  ideas,  and  the  mental 
pleafures  and  pains  in  general  — It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  fome  ideas  may  be  as  vivid  as  any  fenfation  excited  by 
the  direft  aftion  of  objefts  upon  the  external  organs  of 
fenfe.  For  complex  ideas  may  confift  of  fo  many  parts, 
and  thefe  may  fo  alter  and  exalt  one  another,  that  the  fen- 
forial  change,  whatever  that  be,  may  be  as  great  as  can 
be  produced  by  any  fingle  external  impreflion.  And  we 
know  as  a matter  of  fa£t,  that  mental  pains  arc  fometimes 
fo  acute,  as  to  counterbalance,  and  even  altogether  remove 
the  attention  from,  the  moft  excruciating  pains,  which  are 
merely  thofe  of  fenfation.  This  procefs  may  be  aflifted 
and  accelerated  by  the  mixture  or  vivid  fenfations  among 
the  ideas,  by  the  fenfibility  of  the  mental  organs,  by  a pre- 
difpofition  to  a particular  clafs  of  ideas,  &c. 

It  is  on  thefe  principles,  in  connection  with  the  general 
operation  of  the  aflociative  power,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
account  for  the  exiftence  of  intelleftmd  or  mental  pleafures 


and  pains,  that  is,  thofe  in  which  no  particular  fenfible 
pleafure  or  pain  is  perceptible,  which  form  a diftinft  and 
moft  important  clafs  of  feelings.  The  i»elics  of  fenfible 
pleafures  and  pains,  that  is,  of  pleafurable  or  painful  fenfa- 
tions, unite  and  coalefce  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  ideas ; 
and  varioufly  conneCted  and  blended  together,  they  con* 
ftitute  the  whole  of  thofe  internal  feelings,  which  we  term 
pafiions,  affeClions,  emotions,  &c.  ^ 

In  almoft  every  ftep  of  our  inveftigations  in  mental  phi* 
lofophy,  we  are  perplexed  by  the  fcantinefs  of  language, 
and  Hill  more  by  the  want  of  precifion  with  which  the 
words  we  poflefs  are  employed.  It  is  much  more  eafy  to 
point  out  faults  than  to  correCl;  them ; but  it  appears  to  us 
likely  to  promote  the  objeCl  in  one  department,  if  the  two 
clafles  of  ideas,  the  relics  of  fenfations,  w'z.  thofe  which 
are  pleafurable,  and  thofe  which  are  indifferent,  or,  more 
properly,  which  belong  to  the  underftanding,  were  denomi- 
nated, the  latter  notions  and  the  fonner  feelings.  Popular 
language  would,  in  great  meafure,  bear  us  out  in  this 
appropriation  ; but  at  leaft  in  the  commencement  of  our 
ftatements  we  were  obliged  to  employ  the  word  feelings  in 
a more  general  fenfe,  viz.  for  every  fenforial  change  ac- 
companied with  confeioufnefs,  becaufe  we  have  no  other 
word  in  the  language  comprehending  ideas  and  fenfations : 
henceforwards,  however,  we  wifh  to  appropriate  the  word 
feelings  to  thofe  complex  ideas,  which  are  either  pleafurable 
or  painful,  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  Hartley’s  denomination 
“ intellectual  pleafures  and  pains,”  including,  as  he  does, 
the  affections  and  paffions.  We  mull  however  remark, 
that  we  decidedly  prefer  the  term  mental  to  intelleBual,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  feelings.  The  underftanding  is  ufually 
oppofed  to  the  feelings ; but  mental  is  properly  oppofed 
to  corporal ; and  though  the  bodily  pleafures  or  pains, 
that  is,  thofe  of  fenfation,  are  in  reality  pleafures  and  pains 
of  the  mind,  yet  having  the  external  organs  as  their  fources, 
there  is  an  obvious  ground  of  diftinCtion  between  them  and 
the  feelings,  in  which  fenfation  has  no  immediate  fliare. 
To  thefe  feelings  the  term  fenfations  is  too  often  applied. 
Senfations  may  properly  enough  be  termed  feelings  ; but 
the  term  fenfations  Ihould  be  confined  to  thofe  feelings 
which  are  produced  independent  of  the  aflociative  power, 
by  affections  of  the  organs  of  fenfe. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  ftated,  that  the 
mental  pleafures  and  pains  may  be  equal  to,  or  greater  or 
lefs  than,  the  fenfible  ones,  according  as  each  perfon  unites 
more  or  fewer,  more  vivid  or  more  languid  ideas,  in  the 
formation  of  the  mental  pleafures  or  pains. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  religion  and  morality, 
that  the  mental  feelings  flioidd  be  analyzed  into  their  fimple 
component  parts,  by  reverfiiig  the  fteps  which  concur  to 
form  them.  For  thus  we  may  learn  how  to  cherifh  and 
improve  good  ones,  and  to  check  and  root  out  fuch  as  are 
mifehievous  and  immoral ; and  how  to  fuit  our  manner  of 
life,  in  fome  tolerable  meafure,  to  our  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious wants.  And  as  this  holds  good  in  refpeCt  of  per- 
fons of  all  ages,  fo  it  is  particularly  true  and  worthy  of 
confideration  in  refpeCt  of  children  and  youth.  The  word 
is  indeed  fufficiently  flocked  with  general  precepts  for  this 
purpofe,  founded  on  experience  ; and  whofoever  will  follow 
thefe  faithfully,  may  expeCt  good  general  fuccefs.  The 
doCtrine  of  aifociation,  however,  when  traced  up  to  the 
firft  rudiments  of  underftanding  and  affeCtion,  unfolds  fuch 
a feene  as  cannot  fail  both  to  inftruCt  and  alarm  all  thofe 
who  have  any  degree  of  mterefted  concern  for  themfelves, 
or  benevolent  conceni  for  others. 

Our  original  bodily  ftruCfture,  and  the  impreflions  and 
affociations  which  affeCl  us  in  palling  through  hfe,  are  fo 
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mucli  alike,  and  yet  not  the  fame,  that  there  muft  be  both 
a great  general  refemblance  among  mankind  in  refpedl  of 
their  mental  pleafures  and  pains,  and  alfo  many  particular 
differences. 

Some  degree  of  fpirituality,  that  is,  that  ftate  of  mind 
in  which  the  pleafures  and  pains  are  not  fenfible,  is  the 
neceffary  confequence  of  paffing  through  life  ; and  the  fen-. 
Able  pleafures  and  pains  muft  be  transfen-ed  by  affociation 
more  and  more  every  day,  upon  things  which  of  themfelves 
afford  neither  pleafure  nor  pain. 

Let  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d-,  e.  See.  reprefent  the  fenfible 
pleafures,  and  x,  y,  and  z,  the  fenfible  pains,  fuppofing 
them  to  be  only  three  in  number  ; and  let  us  fuppofe  all 
thefe,  both  plealures  and  pains,  to  be  equal  to  each  other  in 
degree.  If  now  the  ideas  of  thefe  fenfible  pleafures  and 
pains  be  affociated  together,  according  to  all  the  poffible 
varieties,  in  order  to  form  mental  pleafures  and  pains,  it  is 
plain  that  pleafure  muft  prevail  in  all  the  combinations  of 
feven  or  more  letters  ; and  alfo  th.at  when  the  feveral  parts 
of  thefe  complex  pleafures  are  fufhciently  blended  by  afto- 
ciation,  the  pains  which  enter  into  their  compofition  will  no 
longer  be  diftinguiflied  feparately,  but  the  refulting  mixed 
and  complex  pleafures  will  appear  to  be  pure  and  Ample 
ones,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  excefs  of  pleafure  above  pain, 
in  each  combination.  Thus  affociation  would  convert  a 
ftate,  in  which  pleafure  and  pain  are  both  perceived  by 
turns,  into  one  in  which  pure  pleafure  would  alone  be  per- 
ceived ; at  leaft  would  caufe  the  beiims,  who  were  under 
its  influence  to  an  indefinite  degree,  to  approach  to  this  laft 
ftate  nearer  than  by  any  definite  difference.  Now,  though 
the  circumftances  of  mankind  are  not  the  fame  with  thofe 
here  fuppofed,  yet  they  bear  a great  refemblance  to  them, 
during  that  part  of  our  exiftence  which  is  expofed  to  our 
obfervation : for  our  fenfible  pleafures  are  far  more  nu- 
merous than  our  fenfible  pains  ; and  though  the  pains  are  in 
general  greater  than  the  pleafures,  yet  the  fum  total  of  the 
latter  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  the  former  ; whence 
the  remainder,  after  the  deftrudfion  of  the  pains  by  the 
oppofite  and  equal  pleafures,  will  be  pure  pleafure. 

The  mental  pleafures  and  pains  are  as  real  as  the  fenfible 
ones  ; being,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  fenfible  pleafures  and 
pains  varioufly  mixed  and  blended  together.  They  are  alfo 
all  equally  of  a factitious  and  acquired  nature  ; and  we  muft, 
therefore,  eftimate  all  of  them  equally,  by  their  magnitude, 
permanency,  and  tendency  to  produce  others. 

The  fenfible  pleafures  and  pains  have  a greater  tendency 
to  deftroy  the  body  than  the  mental  ones  ; lor  they  are  of  a 
particular  local  nature,  and  fo  affedt  the  organs  which  con- 
vey them  ; and  the  deftrudtion  of  any  one  confiderable  part 
of  the  body  is  the  deftrudtion  of  the  whole,  from  the  fym- 
pathy  of  the  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mental  piea- 
fures  and  pains,  being  colledled  from  all  quarters,  do  not 
much  injure  any  organ  particularly,  but  rather  bring  on  an 
equable  gradual  decay  of  the  fyftem.  This,  however,  is 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  they  are  not  exceffive  ; for  excef- 
five  defires  or  emotions,  even  if  of  a refined  nature,  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  injure  the  mental  fyftem  generally,  and 
efpecially  to  bring  on  that  derangement  of  it,  which  is 
clofely  related  to  infanity,  even  if  it  do  not  bear  the 
name. 

Thefe  principles  afford  fome  pleafing  prefumptions  ; fuch 
as,  that  we  have  a power  of  fuiting  our  frame  of  mind  to 
our  circumftances,  of  corredting  what  is  amifs,  and  improv. 
ing  what  is  right ; that  our  ultimate  happinefs  appears  to  be 
of  a fpiritual,  not  corporeal  nature  ; and,  therefore,  that 
death  may  not  flop  our  progrefs,  but  forward  us  in  the 
jiurfuit  of  our  true  end  ; that  affociation  tends^  to  make  us 


all  ultimately  fimilar ; fo  that  if  one  be  happy,  all  muft  : 
and,  laftly,  that  affociation  may  alfo  be  fhewn,  by  a diredf 
argument,  as  well  as  by  this  indiredl  one,  to  contribute  to 
introduce  pure  ultimate  fpiritual  happinefs  in  all. 

5.  Of  the  AjfeS'ions,  SSjc. — We  have  already  faid  as  much 
refpedfing  the  nature  of  the  affeEtions,  pajfons,  emotions^  and 
d'ljpofitwns  in  general,  (fee  Moral  Education,  col.  24.)  as 
we  fhould  find  neceffary  for  our  prefent  purpofe  ; and  we 
folicit  the  perufal  of  thofe  obfervations  in  this  place.  They 
are  followed  by  a ftatement  of  the  leading  principles  refpedf- 
ing the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  affedfions,  &c.  ; and 
though  we  adduced  them,  in  the  article  referred  to,  with  a 
fpecifle  reference  to  the  proceffes  of  education,  we  believe 
they  will  be  found  to  include  all  that  it  might  have  been  de- 
firable  to  introduce  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Tlie  remarks  and 
illuffrations  founded  on  thofe  principles,  which  we  have  fub- 
joined  to  them,  have  a more  peculiar  application  to  the  im- 
mediate objedf  of  that  article  ; but  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend the  perufal  of  them  to  the  ftudent  of  mental  philo- 
fophy,  as  having  a clofe  connedfion  with  his  purfuit.  Pre- 
fuming upon  our  reader’s  reference  to  the  account  we  have 
given  of  the  nature  of  our  mental  feelings,  and  to  the  leading 
principles  refpedfing  them,  we  (hall  proceed  to  offer  fome 
obfervations  refpedfing  the  divifion  and  clafllfication  of  our 
feelings. 

The  lateft  writer  on  the  ai'rangement  and  explanation  of 
the  feelings  is  Dr.  Cogan,  in  his  Philofophical  Treatife  on 
the  Paffions  ; and  his  work  is  the  heft  which  is  accefiible,  to 
the  Brkiflr  public  at  leaft.  Of  his  valuable  treatife  we  have 
already  given  an  ample  account  under  the  article  Passion  ; 
and  we  here  cite  again  particular  paffages  that  occur  under 
that  article,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  a better  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a competent  judgment  of  our  remarks. 
Dr.  Cogan  ufes  the  term  pajfions  with  much  greater  latitude 
than  what  we  have  afligned  to  it,  in  the  paffage  above  re- 
ferred to  ; and  we  think  he  is  not  fortunate  m io  doing. 
This  generic  term,  feelings,  limited  to  mental  feelings,  as 
diftindf  from  feifations,  might  perhaps  have  fupplied  its 
place,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  he  has  employed  it  in  its  wideft 
acceptation.  But  as  to  the  more  limited  fenfe,  to  which  he 
appears  to  wifh  to  confine  it  by  his  definition,  it  is  not  cal- 
culated to  bring  into  view  thofe  extraordinary  workings  of 
the  mind,  to  which  alone  we  would  limit  the’  term.  We 
agree  with  him,  that  the  term  pajfton  fhould  convey  an  idea 
of  tlie  pajfivenefs  of  the  mind,  when  under  its  influence,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  that  influence  ; but  we  conceive  that  this 
paffivenefs  is  not  the  prominent  feature  of  a paffion. 

But  we  will  quote  this  philofophcr’s  explanation  of  paf- 
fions, and  alfo  of  emotions ; refpedling  which  laft  we  have 
alfo  to  regret  our  differing  confiderably  from  him.  “ The 
term  paffion,”  he  fays,  p.  6,  “ may  with  ftridi  propriety 
be  iifed,  and  ufed  exclufively,  to  reprefent  the  frfl  feeling, 
the  percuffion  as  it  were,  of  which  the  mind  is  confeious  from 
fome  impulfive  caufe  ; by  whicli  it  is  wholly  afted  upon, 
without  any  efforts  of  its  own  either  to  folicit  or  efcape  the 
impreflion.”  We  fhould  have  little  objection  to  fuch  a 
limitation  of  the  term,  if  we  had  an^  other  to  exprefs  thofe 
peculiar  ftates  of  excitement  to  which  we  have  applied  it, 
and  we  appreliend  more  agreeably  to  its  common  accepta- 
tioa.  The  faft  is,  that  though  common  language  fupplies 
a confiderable  variety  of  diferiminating  terms  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  mental  pliilofophy,  and  particularly  for  the  depart- 
ment of  intellea,  we  ftill  want  feveral  to  mark  the  various 
fhades  and  diverfities  of  feeling,  which  are  now,  to  the  de- 
ftrmftion  of  all  accuracy,  claffed  under  one  or  two  general 
heads,  and  diftinguiflied  only  by  their  generic  appellation. 
A creat  deal  will  be  effeifted  when  thofe  terms,  which  wq 
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already  have,  become  more  fettled  and  limited  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

But  to  proceed  with  Dr.  Cogan’s  explanation  of  the  term 
(motions.  “ The  ftate  of  abfolute  paflivenefs,  in  confequence 
of  any  fudden  percullion  of  mind,  is  of  fliort  duration.  The 
itrong  impreflion,  or  vivid  fenfation,  immediately  produces 
a re-action  correfpondent  to  its  nature,  either  to  appropriate 
and  enjoy,  or  to  avoid  and  repel  the  exciting  caufe.  This 
re-aftion  is  very  properly  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  emotion. 
The  fenfible  effect  produced  at  the  firft  inflant,  by  the  caufe 
of  the  paffion,  greatly  agitates  the  frame ; its  influence  is 
immediately  communicated  to  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  ; 
and  the  commotions  excited  in  that,  indicate  themfelves 
both  by  attitudes  and  motions  of  the  body,  and  particular 
espreffions  of  countenance.  Thefe  effefts  are  fuch  univerfal 
concomitants,  that  no  very  important  change  in  the  Rate  of 
the  mind  can  take  place,  without  fome  vifible  change  of  a 
correfpondent  nature  in  the  animal  economy.  Emotions, 
therefore,  according  to  the  genuine  fignification  of  the 
word,  are  principally  and  primitively  applicable  to  the  fen- 
flble  changes  and  vifible  effecils  which  particular  paflions 
produce  upon  the  frame,  in  confequence  of  this  re-aftion, 
or  particular  agitation  of  mind.”  The  term,  emotions, 
therefore.  Dr.  Cogan,  though  he  more  commonly  employs 
it  in  a much  lefs  exceptionable  fenfe,  clearly  regards  as  de- 
noting “ the  external  marks  or  viflble  changes  produced  by 
the  impetus  of  the  paflions  upon  the  corporeal  fyftem 
but  he  ftates  that  it  “ is  fometimes  expreflive  of  lively  fenfa- 
tions,”  or  rather  feelings,  “ which  do  not  produce  vifible 
effects  in  any  degree  proportionate  to  their  feelings  and 
that  it  “ is  frequently  employed  to  mark  the  firft  impreflion 
which  particular  objedls  make  upon  fufeeptible  minds, 
whether  they  remain  concealed  or  not,”  The  fail  appears 
to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  be,  that  though  the  term  may 
be  applied  to  the  vifible  effedls  of  inward  feelings,  yet  that 
this  is  only  becaufe  they  are  regarded  as  the  figns  or  confe- 
quences  of  mental  emotions  ; and  that  the  concomitance  of 
the  ufual  vifible  effeft  is  fo  far  from  being  eflentially  necef- 
tary,  that  in  many  individuals  of  ftrong  feelings,  placed  under 
habitual  reftraint  as  to  the  expreflion  of  them,  the  moft  power- 
ful internal  emotions  have  little  or  no  perceptible  external 
effefl.  To  entitle  feelings  to  the  appellation  of  emotions,  we 
conceive  that  they  muft  arife  and  proceed  in  the  mind,  with- 
out any  direiff  exertion,  (if  attended  with  which,  they  have 
been  well  termed  the  workings  of  the  mind, ) and  they  muft 
be  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  excitation.  When  the 
excitement  is  very  powerful,  and  the  caufe  painful,  the 
emotions  produced  might  be  more  appropriately  termed 
agitations ; we  Ihould  fpeak  of  the  emotions  of  forrow,  the 
agitations  of  defpair ; the  emotions  of  maternal  folicitude, 
the  agitations  of  terror,  &c.  Rapture  denotes  a ftrongly 
excited  ftate  ot  mind,  producing  lively  emotions,  arifing 
from  a pleafurable  caufe. 

The  arrangement  of  our  feelings  muft  be  in  a great  mea- 
fure  determined  by  tlie  objedt  in  view.  If  this  be,  to  take 
the  feelings  as  they  are,  in  their  compound  ftate,  and  to 
arrange  them  fo  as  to  fhew  their  relationftiip  and  tendency 
to  affeCf  one  another,  having  in  view  the  phenomena  rather 
than  the  caufes  of  them,  we  fliould  be  inclined  to  give  a de- 
cided preference  to  Dr.  Cogan’s  elegant,  and,  in  feveral 
refpects,  fatisfadfory  claifification  ; but  if  the  objeef  be  to 
trace  them  to  their  fources,  in  order  to  fhew  how  they  are 
generated,  direftly  or  indireef  ly,  from  the  relics  of  fenfations, 
and  how  they  are  modified  by  the  various  combinations  of 
them,  wliich,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  is  of  the  higheft 
moral  importance,  Dr.  Hartley’s  arrangement  muft  have 
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the  preference,  having  been  exprefsly  formed  with  that  fpe- 
cific  view. 

The  outline  of  Dr.  Cogan’s  arrangement  (fee  the  ar- 
ticle Passion)  is  thus  ftated  by  hiinfelf  (p.  53.)  : “ When 
the  nature  ot  the  exciting  caufe  is  more  accurately  afeer- 
tained,  it  will  be  found  to  refpedl  either  the  felfiPo  or  the 
fociiil  principle  : hence  arile  two  important  diftiniftions, 
forming  two  different  clafles.  In  each  clafs,  the  predomi- 
nant idea  of  a good,  and  the  predominant  idea  of  an  eisil, 
will  conftitute  two  different  orders.  The  leading  paflions 
and  affedfions  under  each  order  point  out  the  genera.  The 
complicated  nature  of  fome  ot  the  paflions,  and  other  con- 
tingent circumftances,  may  be  coiifldcrcd  as  conftituting 
/peeks  and  varieties  under  each  charadteriftic  genus.”  Be- 
fides  the  feelings  which  he  thus  arranges,  (comprehending, 
witli  one  remarkable  exception,  all  which  can  with  accu- 
racy be  termed  either  paflions  or  affedlions,)  there  is  a clafs 
of  feelings,  exerting  their  influence  indifcrimiir.ately  in  paf- 
fions  of  the  moft  oppofite  charadfers,  which  with  great  pro- 
priety he  terms  introduBory  emotions  : thefe  are  the  feelings 
ot  furprife,  excited  by  the  apparent  novelty  of  the  objem, 
or  by  the  unexpedftednefs  of  its  introdudlion  ; of  wonder, 
arifing  from  apparent  intricacy  or  embarraffm.ent ; and  of 
ajionijhment,  arifing  from  what  is  vaft  and  incomprchenfible. 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Cogan,  that  the  popular,  as  well  as 
philofophical  ufe  of  the  term  emotions,  renders  it  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  thefe  feelings  ; and  we  feel  it  neceflary  to 
add  to  our  account  of  emotions  in  Moral  Education, 
that  the  term  is  employed  to  denote  fimilar  ftates  of  excited 
feeling,  whether  or  not  introduced  by  the  exercife  of  the 
affedlions  : and  this  extenfion  of  the  term  is  requifite  for 
the  employment  of  it  in  connedfion  with  fome  of  the  objedfs 
of  tafte,  as  we  think  it  is  ufed  by  Mr.  Allifon.  At  the 
end  of  the  laft  preceding  paragraph  but  one,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  exprefs  ourfelves  with  lefs  limitation. 

Although  we  have  already  given  a concife  (ketch  of  Dr. 
Cogan’s  claflification  under  the  article  Pas.sion,  to  which 
head  the  plan  upon  which  this  Cyclopaedia  is  condudfed  led 
us  naturally  to  refer  it,  we  (hall  here,  with  a vievr  to  the 
more  convenient  introdudlion  of  our  remarks  on  this  part  ol 
his  fyftem,  be  under  a neceflity  of  retracing  part  of  the 
ground  which  has  been  occupied  by  a preceding  article. 
The  importance  of  the  fubjedl  renders  it  needlcfs  to  rn.ake 
an  apology  to  our  readers  for  a repetition,  without  which 
the  difeuflion  of  this  interefting  branch  of  mental  phiio- 
fophy  would  have  been  partial  and  incomplete.  The  defi- 
nitions, unlefs  otlicrwife  intimated,  will,  we  truft,  be  found 
to  be  a corredf  reprefentation  of  at  lead  the  fubftance  of 
thofe  given  by  Dr.  Cogan, 

Clafs  1. — Feelings  relating  to  Self-love.  Order  i, — Feel- 
ings excited  by  the  idea  of  good  ( i ) in  pojfejfion.  Joy  is 
the  vivid  delight  arifing  from  the  immediate  reception  of 
fomething  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  mind,  and  ufually  de- 
pending upon  a fudden  irnpulfe.  Gladnefs  is  an  inferior 
degree  of  joy.  Cheerfulnefs  is  an  emotion  of  ftill  gentler 
influence,  olten  infpired  by  very  trivial  circumftances  in 
perfons  of  a lively  diipofition,  and  free  from  anxious  care. 
[Here,  bcficies  an  employment  of  the  term  emotion,  which  very 
littl  e accord.s  with  Dr.  Cogan’s  own  explai’.ation  of  it,  we 
have  to  obferve,  that  cheerfulnefs  is  rather  a fate  of  mind, 
than  an  emotion ; though  it  may  occafionally  be  attended 
v/ith  emotions  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  ftill  mure  frequently 
predifpofes  to  pleanng  emotions  ; it  appears  to  us  pecu- 
liarly to  denote  that  tranquil  healthful  frame  of  mind,  in 
which  it  is  alive  to  the  gentler  feeling,s  of  pleafure,  and  is 
free  mom  all  tendency  to  gloomy  or  otherwife  painful  trains 
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of  thoughts.]  Mirth  is  a higher  degree  of  cheerfiilnefs,  gene- 
rally excited  by  what  is  facetious  or  ludicrous.  [This  feeling 
may  in  many  cafes  have  a near  alliance  to  cheerfiilnefs  ; but 
the  wildeft  mirth  is  often  found  where  cheerfuhiefs  is  ut- 
terly unknown.]  If  the  good  be  not  tranfitory  or  eva- 
nefcent,  we  remain  under  the  influence  of  contentment,  fa- 
tisfaftion,  or  complacency.  Contentment  exprefles  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  mind  in  the  portion  of  good  we  poflefs. 
Satisfaction  denotes  a pleafing  ftate  of  mind,  exceeding  that 
communicated  by  Simple  contentment.  Complacency  (p.  66. ) 
is  full  and  continued  fatisfaftion,  conncfted  with  a con- 
fiderable  degree  of  approbation,  arifing  from  the  perception 
of  fome  kind  of  excellence.  Dr.  Cogan’s  remarks  here  are 
peculiarly  interefting  and  valuable.  Pride  is  that  exalted 
idea  of  our  ftate,  qualifications,  or  attainments,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  boundaries  of  juftice,  and  induces  us  to  look 
down  upon  inferiors  with  fome  degree  of  unmerited  con- 
tempt. Vanity  is  that  fpecies  of  pride,  which,  while  it  pre- 
fumes upon  a degree  of  fuperiority  in  fome  particular  ar- 
ticles, fondly  courts  the  applaufe  of  every  one  within  its 
Sphere  of  aftion.  Seeking  every  occafion  to  difplay  loine 
talent  or  fuppofed  excellence  ; (fee  Moral  Education,  col. 
38.)  Haughtinefs  is  an  overt  aft  of  pride,  manifefted  by 
Some  adlion  or  expreflion,  indicative  of  unmerited  contempt 
of  others.  Arrogance  indicates  itfelf  by  fome  particular 
claims  to  precedency,  or  marks  of  diftinftion  and  refpeft 
from  thofe  whom  pride  confiders  its  inferior  in  ftation  or 
charafter,  or  by  impertinent  pretenfions  to  an  equality  with 
Superiors. 

“ Thefe  indications  of  falfe  complacency,”  continues  Dr. 
Cogan,  p.  72.  “ in  their  mildeft  influence  may  be  placed  with 
ftrift  propriety  among  the  affCElions  ; upon  Sudden  occa- 
fions  they  rife  into  emotions;  and  Sometimes,  particularly 
when  connefted  with  anger,  from  a fuppofed  infult  or,  ne- 
glefl,  they  poflefs  every  charafteriftic  of pajftond'  We  no- 
tice this  observation,  partly  as  according  much  more  with 
the  explanation  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  the  laft  two 
clafles  of  feeling,  than  with  Dr.  Cogan’s  own,  and  partly 
to  add  one  farther  remark  on  the  divifion  of  our  feelings. 
The  term  ciffeBion  may  he  employed  to  denote  any  mental 
ftate  in  which  the  mind  is  aJfeBed  with  pleafure  or  pain  by 
external  impreflions,  or  by  its  own  ideas ; and  it  may  Some- 
times be  convenient  thus  to  employ  it  ; but  between  this 
very  wide  acceptation,  and  that  which  we  have  already 
ftated  in  Moral  Education,  col.  24,  and  which  we  know 
not  how  to  extend,  without  lofing  its  peculiar  import, 
there  is  a term  w^anting,  to  denote  thofe  feelings  or  ftates  of 
mind,  which  (though  Sometimes  the  rudiments  of  emotions 
and  paflions)  have  a more  permanent  habitual  charafler, 
where  yet  the  feelings  of  love  or  hatred  cannot  be  traced 
as  component  parts.  Thus,  we  know  not  how  to  regard 
pride  as  an  affeftion,  unlefs  we  ufe  the  term  in  its  wideft 
acceptation  : pride  confifts  in  too  high  thoughts  of  our- 
felves  ; and  for  the  complex  ftate  of  feeling  with  which 
fuch  thoughts  are  accompanied,  and  which  give  them  habi- 
tual influence  among  our  motives  to  aftion,  we  w^ant  a ge- 
neric appellation.  Similar  remarks  might  be  made  refpeft- 
ing  the  feelings  of  contentment,  cheerfulnefs,  Sorrow,  me- 
lancholy, &c.  In  many  cafes  the  term  difpofition  would 
anfwer  the  purpofe  ; but  our  prefent  nomenclature  is  clearly 
inadequate  to  difcrinainate  all  the  clafles  of  our  feelings. 

I.  Order  I.  (2)  Feelings  relating  to  Self-love,  excited  by 
the  idea  of  good  in  expeBancy,  Defire  is  that  influential 
effedi  w'hich  the  perception  of  good  or  evil  produces  within 
us,  in  confequence  of  which  we  Seek  to  obtain  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other.  Wi/hes  are  inaflive  defires,  in  cafes  where 
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no  expeftations  can  be  formed,  no  efforts  made.  A wifli 
may  refer  to  pajl  Scenes  or  to  impojfihilities,  where  defire  is 
totally  inapplicable.  [Dr.  Cogan’s  view  of  the  varieties 
of  defire  is  too  brief  for  much  abridgment : it  includes 
fome  of  the  religious  feelings.]  Hope  is  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  defire  ; the  pleafing  expedfancy  that  its  ob- 
jedfs  fhall  be  obtained. 

I.  Order  2.  Feelings  relating  to  Self-love,  which  are 
excited  by  the  idea  of  evil.  ( i ) Feelings  arifing  from 
adlual  Ioffes  and  difappointments,  which  clafs  under  the 
head  of  Sorrow.  Sorrow  exprefles  a mental  Suffering  un- 
der the  privation  of  fome  good  which  we  adfually  pof- 
feffed,  or  concerning  which  we  entertained  a pleafing  ex- 
pedlation.  Grief  is  fometimes  confidered  as  fynonimous 
with  Sorrow  ; and  in  this  cafe  we  Speak  of  the  tranfport  of 
grief : at  other  times  it  exprefles  more  Silent,  deep,  and 
painful  feelings,  fuch  as  are  iiifpired  by  domeft ic  calamities. 
When  the  mind  is  very  deeply  imprelfed  with  a fenfe  of 
calamity,  for  a continuance,  and  the  attention  cannot  by 
any  means  be  diverted  from  it,  the  fubjedf  is  in  a ftate  of 
melancholy.  Sorrow  is  often  diverfified  by  being  blended 
with  other  feelings.  Sometimes  it  afl'umes  the  appearance 
of  difcontent  and  diffatisfaBion ; the  one,  chiefly  produced 
by  an  humiliating  comparison  of  our  fituation  with  thofe 
of  others  ; the  other  by  a partial  accomplifhment  of  our 
aialcnt  wifhes.  Where  the  disappointment  is  great,  espe- 
cially when  referred  to  the  agency  of  others,  dilfatisfadfion 
becomes  vexation  or  chagrin  ; all  implying  irritation  as  well 
as  Sorrow,  Impatience  is  alSo  a mixture  of  Sorrow  and  an- 
ger, under  the  immediate  fenfation  of  Something  irkfome, 
or  at  the  caufes  of  unpleafant  delay.  Repining  is  Sorrow 
united  with  fome  degree  of  refentment,  where  the  mind 
dares  not  break  forth  into  ftrong  expreflions  of  anger. 
Patience  is  a calm  acquiefcence  in  a ftate  in  which  we  ex- 
perience uneafinefs  or  Suffering.  Reftgnation  adds  a fub- 
miflive  difpofition  reSpedling  the  intelligent  caufe  of  our 
uneafinefs.  Humility  is  a degree  of  habitual  Sorrows,  or 
painful  apprehenfions,  concerning  our  moral  or  intelledfual 
deficiencies. 

We  obferve  here  the  influence  of  too  great  a defire  to 
generalise  in  the  claflification  of  our  feelings.  Humility 
may  fometimes  be^  nearly  allied  to  Sorrow  ; but  it  Surely  is 
not  neceflarily  So,  He  who  is  confeious  of  having  Spared 
no  exertions  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  may  feel  a tran- 
quil humility  in  contemplating  his  own  inferiority,  without 
any  difcontent  or  Sorrow  ; the  pious  mind  may  take  delight 
in  contemplating  its  infinite  inferiority,  to  the  great  objedl 
of  its  adorations  ; and  So  on.  Humility  is  the  difpofition 
which  leads  us  to  think  lowly  of  ourfelves  : where  it  is  a 
fteady  influential  difpofition,  it  is  produftive  of  tranquil 
emotions,  fometimes  even  of  fatisfaftion  at  the  fuperiority 
of  others : where  it  is  attended  with  the  confeiouSnefs  of 
wrong  caufes  of  inferiority.  Sorrow  muft  blend  with  it ; but 
an  humble  fenfe  of  our  own  intelledlual  and  moral  qualities 
is  So  clofely  allied  to  contentment,  and  So  effedlually  pre- 
serves us  from  the  painful  and  uneafy  emotions  of  pride,  that 
humility,  in  its  habitual  charadler,  is  more  nearly  related  to 
happinefs  than  to  mifery.  Humiliation  Seems  moil  corredlly 
to  Hand  for  that  feeling  which  Dr.  Cogan  denominates  hu- 
mility. ( On  humility,  as  oppofed  to  pride  and  vanity,  fee 
Philosophy,  Moral.')  In  the  fubfequent  divifion.  Dr, 
Cogan  Speaks  of  his  having  arranged  remorfe  under  the  head 
of  Sorrow.  There  is  a remarkable  deficiency  of  that  and 
the  related  feelings,  ( at  leaft  in  the  Second  edition,  to  which 
alone  we  have  the  power  of  referring,)  and  we  will  endea- 
vour to  Supply  it.  Penitence  denotes  the  Sorrow  we  feel  at 
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the  confcioufnefs  of  pall  Iranfgrefiions  or  negleft  of  duty 
When  the  feelings  of  penitence  poflefs  fo  much  influence  in 
the  mind,  as  to  excite  it  to  Heady  refolutions  of  amendment, 
and  to  elfeflual  efforts  after  reformation,  both  in  the  affec- 
tions and  condudl  where  wrong,  they  may  be  denominated 
repentance.  Contrition  feems  to  exprcfs  a more  permanent 
flate  of  lorrow  at  the  recolleftion  of  pail  fins  and  failures, 
in  which  the  mind  is  deeply  humbled,  and  the  fpirit  wounded, 
often  giving  a tinge  of  melancholy  to  the  trains  of  thought 
and  feeling.  It  does  not  exclude  the  hope  of  final  accept- 
ance ; but  it  indulges  not  the  rapture  of  affurance.  It  is 
clofely  allied  to  humility  ; and  may  often  be  ccnlidered  as 
a mixture  of  humility  and  penitential  forrow.  Remorfe  is  the 
corroding  uneafmefs  and  diflrefs  of  mind,  which  accompa- 
nies the  recolleftion  of  glaring  breaches  of  duty,  which 
have  been  followed  by  irreparable  injuries,  efpecially  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  It  does  not  necellarily  lead  to  repent- 
ance ; where  it  does,  the  hope  which  this  infpires,  foothes 
and  reduces  the  feelings  to  contrition. 

I.  Order  2.  (2)  Feelings  arifing  from  felf-Jove,  relating 
to  apprehended  evil.  The  generic  feeling  of  this  divifion  is 
fear,  produced  by  the  immediate  apprehenfion  of  fome  im- 
pending evil,  either  of  lofs  or  difappointment.  Conjlerna- 
tion  is  a ftrong  foreboding  of  tremendous  evils  which  are 
likely  to  follow  misfortunes  already  experienced ; and  it 
chiefly  refers  to  alarms  excited  by  fome  general  calamity  of 
incalculable  extent.  AhjeB  fear  feems  to  be  infpired  chiefly 
by  the  idea  of  an  irrefiilible  power  in  its  caufe.  Terror 
roufes  to  defend  or  efcape.  Dread  is  a degree  of  perma- 
nent fear ; an  habitual  and  painful  apprehenfion  of  fome 
remote  evil.  Defpair  is  the  permanent  fear  of  evil,  with- 
out any  mixture  ol  hope.  Remorfe  (Dr.  Cogan  fays)  “ has 
been  already  placed  under  forrow  ; but  whenever  it  is  con- 
nefted  with  a fear  of  punilhment,  it  deferves  a place  under 
this  paflion  alfo,  which  greatly  increafes  its  agonies.” 
Cowardice  is  that  habitual  difpofition  which  difqualifies  for 
oppofing  dangers  and  difficulties.  Puftllanimity  is  terrified 
at  mere  trifles,  or  imaginary  dangers.  Timidity  is  a lefs  re- 
proachful term,  employed  when  there  is  fome  apology  from 
fex,  tender  years,  or  feeblenefs  of  frame.  Doubt,  confidered 
as  a feeling,  and  diftinft  from  fimple  deliberation,  is  that 
comfortlefs  llate  which  is  occafioned  by  the  uncertainty  of 
an  event,  and  the  predominancy  of  fearful  apprehenfion  re- 
fpefting  it.  Irrefolution  reprefents  the  mind  as  fluftuating 
between  hope  and  fear,  in  cafes  where  it  ought  to  determine. 
Shame  is  a painful  fenfation  occafioned  by  the  quick  appre- 
henfion that  reputation  and  charafter  are  in  danger.  Modejly 
may  be  deemed  an  habitual  folicitude  ; not  to  offend  againll 
any  fpecies  of  decorum.  [This  folicitude  is  the  confequence 
of  the  feelings  of  modefty,  not  modefty  itfelf.  We  do  not 
however  know  how  to  improve  upon  our  bafis.j]  In  oppo- 
fition  to  fear  are  fortitude,  which  expreffes  that  firmnefs  of 
mind  which  refifts  dangers  and  fufferings ; courage,  which  is 
aftive  fortitude ; and  intrepidity,  which  denotes  a courage  per- 
feftly  undaunted. 

D.  Order  2.  (3)  Feelings  arifing  from  the  immediate 
perception  of  evil,  relating  to  the  conduft  which  appears  to 
deferve  reprehenfion.  Anger  is  a ftrong  paffion  or  emotion, 
impreffed  or  excited  by  a fenfe  of  injury  received,  or  in 
contemplation.  Anger  in  the  excefs  of  its  violence  is  termed 
rage.  Wrath  is  a violent  and  permanent  anger.  Refeutment 
is  a lower  degree  of  wrath.  Indignation  is  relentment,  againft 
conduft  which  appears  peculiarly  unworthy.  (See  alfo 
Clafs  II.  Order  2.  (2.)  Peevifmefs  \s  a ffighter  degree  of 
anger,  perpetually  recurring  to  irritable  perfons  from  trifling 
caufes. 

Clefs  II.  Feelings  derived  from  the  fotial  principle. 


Order  i.  Thofe  excited  by  benevolence,  in  which  is  the 
predominant  idea.  ( i ) Refpefting  good  defines  and  difpo- 
fitions.  Benevolence,  or  good-will,  is  the  love  or  defire  of  the 
good  of  others.  General  benevolence  relates  to  all  beings 
rendered  capable  of  enjoyment  ; philanthropy  to  the  whole 
human  race  indiferiminately.  AjfeBion,  in  the  moll  limited 
fenfe  of  the  term,  denotes  the  habitual  attachment  and  be- 
nignant difpofitions,  which  the  mind  experiences  in  con- 
neftion  with  the  domeftic  relations,  various  degrees  of  con- 
fanguinity,  and  partieular  friendfhips.  Sympathy  is  an  in- 
ward feeling,  which  harmonifes  with  the  condition  and  feel- 
ings of  its  objeft.  Compaffion  is  a benevolent  forrow,  at  the 
fufferings  or  approaching  mifery  of  others.  Mercy  is  that 
dignified  compaffion  which  induces  us  to  fupprefs  refent- 
ment,  to  pardon  oflfer.ces,  or  mitigate  punilhment,  as  far  as 
dileretion  may  admit.  Commiferation  denotes  fympathy  for 
forrows,  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  remedy.  Pity  is 
nearly  allied  to  commiferation  and  compaffion  ; but  it  is 
more  frequently  applied  to  particular  circumftances  in  the 
Hate  of  the  objeft,  rather  than  his  immediate  feelings.  Ge- 
nerofily  prompts  us  to  bellow  favours  which  may  require 
facrifices  from  us,  but  are  not  called  for  by  any  particular 
pretenfions  on  the  part  of  the  objeft  of  them.  Liberality  is 
a fpecies  of  generofity,  chiefly  applied  to  free  donations,  or 
to  fubduing  unfavourable  prepoffeffions  refpefting  the 
opinions  of  another.  Charity  in  its  original  import  is  fyno- 
nimous  with  love;  it  fometimes  exprelfes  a difpofition  to 
favourable  judgments  of  others;  at  other  times  it  denotes 
benefieence  to  the  poor.  Condefcenfion  defignedly  waves 
fuppofed  perfonal  advantages  to  relieve  an  inferior  from 
painful  feelings. 

II.  Order  i.  (2)  Feelings  derived  from  good  opinion. 
Gratitude  is  a pleafant  affeftion,  excited  by  a lively  fenfe  of 
benefits  received  or  intended,  or  even  by  the  defire  of  being 
beneficial.  Thanhfulnefs  refers  to  verbal  expreffions  of  gra- 
titude ; yet,  “ a heart  full  charged  with  thankfulnefs,”  is 
equally  correft  and  expreffive.  Admiration  is  that  aft  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  difeover,  approve,  and  enjoy  fome  un- 
ufual  fpecies  of  excellence,  whether  intelleftual  or  moral. 
[We  doubt  whether  Dr.  Cogan  is  borne  out  by  the  recent 
ufage  of  our  bell  writers,  in  this  rellriftion  of  the  term.  He 
intentionally  leaves  the  more  ancient  ufage,  which  gave  it 
nearly  the  latitude  which  its  derivation  allowed  ; and  it  is 
well  to  give  greater  precifion  to  the  ufe  of  terms  ; but  the 
word  appears  to  be  juftly  applied  to  excellence  of  every 
fpecies,  . even  where  there  is  no  explicit  reference  to  intel- 
leftual or  moral  quidities  ; we  admire  a beautiful  profpeft, 
without  reference  to  the  wifdom  of  him  who  caiifed  its 
beauty.  And  with  the  difeovery  of  the  excellence  admired, 
admiration  has  nothing  to  do.  We  would  define  it  to  be  a 
lively  pleafurable  feeling,  arifing  from  the  perception  of  ex- 
cellence.] EJleem  is  the  value  we  place  upon  fome  degree  of 
worth.  It  is  higher  than  fimple  approbatioei,  whicli  is  a de- 
cifion  of  the  judgment.  RefpeB  is  that  favourable  impref- 
fion,  which  tne  goodnefs  of  a charafter  has  made  upon  the 
perfon  contemplating  it,  united  with  a ffiare  of  good  fenfe. 
Approbation  is  the  feeling  attending  the  perception  of  any 
valuable  moral  quality.  EJleem  is  the  affeftion  entertained  to- 
wards an  individual,  whofe  charafter  is  marked  by  thofe 
virtuous  and  amiable  difpofitions  which  have  no  neceflary 
conneftion  with  the  higher  qualities  of  the  underflanding. 
The  judgment  may  approve  ; but  its  decifion  is  not  itfelf 
approbation  ; this  is  more  properly  the  feeling  confequent 
on  the  approving  decifion.  RefpeB  relates  to  the  higher 
moral  qualities,  which  indicate  confiderable  ftrength  of  un- 
derftanding.  Veneration  is  a higher  degree  of  refpeft,  in 
which  the  mind  appears  to  be  more  forcibly  ftruck  with 
B b 2 wifdom, 
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wlfdom,  connefted  with  the  fterner  virtues,  ^we  is  an  im- 
prefllon  made  by  a lively  idea  of  power,  modified  by  cir- 
cumftances  or  qualities,  which  fuggeft  the  idea  of  fafety. 
Reverence  relates  to  fuperiority  in  moral  endowments,  con- 
nedfed  with  awe  at  iatelledlual  powers,  and  a confcioufnefs 
of  our  own  comparative  deficiencies.  The  complacential 
feelings  are  liable  to  abufe,  and  give  rife  to  fondncfs,  which 
indicates  attachment  to  whatever  belongs  to  us,  or  is  imme- 
diately coniiedfed  with  us,  far  beyond  its  intriiific  merit  ; 
and  to  partiality,  which  is  an  excefs  of  perfonal  attachment, 
inclining  to  fuch  a favourable  opinion  of  the  motives,  con- 
dudt,  and  general  merit  of  its  objeft,  as  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  juftice  due  to  others. 

II.  Order  2.  Feelings  excited  by  dlfplacency,  in  which 
evil  is  the  predominant  idea.  Dr.  Cogan  ufes  dlfplacency  in 
preference  to  malevolence,  as  it  does  not  include  what  the 
latter  always  implies,  the  idea  of  ill-wid.  ( i ) Difplacency 
indicated  by  malevolent  defines  and  dlfpoftlons.  “ Hatred  ex- 
prelfes  the  difpofition  we  entertain  concerning,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  are  affefted  by,  the  conterrplation  of  what 
•»ve  fuppofe  to  be  an  evil.”  Malevolence  is  hatred  diredted 
towards  perfons,  leading  to  wilh  and  do  them  ill.  Malig- 
nancy or  malignity  exprelles  a difpofition  which  cherilhes  in- 
veterate hatred,  and  employs  every  means  of  injury  : the 
former  feems  applied  to  radical  depravity  ; the  latter  to  in- 
dications of  it  in  temper  and  conduft.  Malice  expreffes  the 
difpofitions  of  inferior  minds  to  execute  every  purpofe  of 
mifehief  within  their  abilities.  Envy  is  the  painful  fenfation 
excited  by  the  view  of  fomething  defirable  in  the  ilate  and 
fituation  of  another,  which  felf-love  wiflres  to  appropriate  ; 
it  entertains  a degree  of  forrow  that  the  good  contemplated 
fhould  efcape  ourfelves,  and  of  anger  that  it  fliould  fall  to 
the  fhare  of  another.  Rancour  is  a degree  of  malice  whicli 
preys  upon  its  poffelTor.  Cruelty  is  the  difpofition  which 
delights  in  the  contemplation  or  inflidfion  of  abfolute  mifery. 
Cetiforloufnefs  is  a difpofition  to  find  fault  with  the  condudi, 
fentiments,  or  motives  of  others.  Prejudice,  when  iifed 
alone,  denotes  the  difpofition  to  prejudge  the  charadfer, 
eondudt,  or  motives  of  another,  to  his  difadvantage,  with- 
out having  the  proper  evidence  before  us.  Diflke  is  a 
fpecies  of  hatred  divelled  of  all  ill-will  towards  the  objedt  of 
it,  and  of  every  wifh  for  his  unhappinefs.  Ingratitude  is  an 
infenfibility  to  benefits  received,  arifing  from  flupidity,  cul- 
pable inattention,  or  pride.  Apathy  is  a ftagnation  of  the 
focial  feelings.  A fecond  fpecies  of  malevolence  relates  to 
tliofe  occafional  and  more  tranfient  fits  of  ill-will,  which  are 
excited  by  particular  provocations,  and  which  are  not  totally 
repugnant  to  the  benevolent  affedlions.  Thefe  are  indicated 
by  anger,  and  its  various  modifications.  (See  Clafs  I. 
Order  z,  (3),  for  Anger,  Rage,  IVrath,  and  Refentment.) 
Revenge  is  an  infatiable  defire,  prompting  to  facrifice  every 
confideration  of  pity  and  humanity  to  the  principle  of  vin- 
dictive juftice,  deriving  pleafure  from  the  mflidfion  and  con- 
templation of  the  mimry  of  its  objedt.  Sufpiclon  is  a com- 
fortlefs  ftate  of  doubt  refpedting  tlie  conduft  and  character 
of  another.  Jealoufy  is  a painful  apprehenfion  of  rivalftiip 
m cafes  that  are  peculiarly  interefting  to  us. 

II.  Order  2.  (2)  Difplacency  indicated  by  unfavour- 
able  opinions  of  eondudt  and  difpofition.  Horror  is  that 
very  ftrong  and  painful  feeling,  which  is  excited  by  the  view 
or  contemplation  of  fomething  peculiarly  atrocious  in  the 
eondudt  of  another.  It  may  alfo  be  excited  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  agony,  mental  or  corporeal.  Indignation  expreffes 
a ftrong  and  elevated  difapprobation  of  mind,  which  is  in- 
fpired  by  fomething  flagitious  in  the  conduct  of  another. 
Contempt  is  a more  calm  and  deliberate  affedtion  of  the  mind, 
whofe  objedls  are  meannefs  of  charadter,  perverfenefs  of  con- 


dudl,  and  radical  imbecility,  where  it  ought  not  to  cxiff, 
Dlfdaln  is  fuch  a degree  of  contempt  as  precludes  any  com- 
merce with  the  party  defpifed.  Irrifon  expreffes  the  feel- 
ing infpired  by  any  peculiarity  of  fentiment,  difpofition,  or 
eondudt,  which  we  deem  an  offence  againft  fome  acknow- 
ledged law  of  congruity  or  propriety,  but  which  is  not  of 
fufficient  magnitude  to  excite  anger,  or  any  of  its  ramifica- 
tions. Its  objedts  are  the  whimfical  and  abfurd. 

In  various  parts  of  Dr.  Cogan’s  analytical  furvey,  of 
which  we  have  now  given  the  outline,  he  introduces  moral 
and  philofophical  remarks  of  a highly  interefting  nature, 
refpedting  the  effedts  produced  on  the  corporeal  and  mental 
fyftem,  by  the  various  feelings  which  he  delbribes  ; and  the 
fecond  part  of  his  work  confifts  of  obfervations  on  the  laws 
of  excitement,  the  caufes  which  create  a diverfity  in  our  af- 
fedtions,  and  the  influence  of  the  paffions.  The  whole  de- 
ferves  the  attention  of  every  philofophical  inquirer,  and  w'ill 
be  found  of  great  moral  fervice  to  the  refledting  mind.  “ It 
may  with  juftice  be  advanced,”  fays  Dr.  Cogan,  (Pref- 
p.  iv. ) “ that  the  hiftory  of  ourfelves,  in  this  department, 
is  of  much  greater  utility  than  abftrufe  fpeculations  con- 
cerning the  metaphyfical  nature  of  the  human  foul,  or  even 
the  moft  accurate  knowledge  of  its  intelledfual  powers  : for 
it  is  according  as  the  paiiions  and  affedlions  are  excited,  and 
diredled  towards  the  objedls  inveftigated  by  our  intelledlual 
natures,  that  we  become  ufeful  to  ourfelves  or  others ; that 
we  rife  into  refpedlability,  or  fink  into  contempt ; that  we 
diffufe  or  enjoy  happinefs,  diffufe  or  fuller  mifery.” 

'Though  Dr.  Cogan’s  arrangement  is  in  many  refpedls 
fatisfadlory,  two  leading  objedlions  lie  againft  it,  which  we 
fhall  notice,  with  a view  to  thofe  who  may  follow  him  in  his 
track.  The  firft  is,  that  there  is  no  diftindl  appropriate 
clafs  for  thofe  feelings  which  refpedl  the  religious  principle. 
We  are  the  more  furprifed  at  this,  fince  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Cogan  clearly  defignate  him  as  a religious  philofopher.  If 
it  were  defirable  to  diferiminate  feelings  of  the  fame  general 
nature,  according  as  they  refpedl  the  felfifh  or  the  focial 
principle,  the  very  peculiar  effedl  produced  upon  them,  by 
the  diredlion  of  them  to  the  Supreme  Being,  entitled  them, 
when  fo  diredled,  to  a feparate  divifion.  The  confequence 
has  been,  that  the  religious  feelings,  as  fuch,  are  but  very 
curforily  confidered  : fome  arc  omitted,  fuch  as  faith  and 
truf  ; and  at  leaft  one  is  introduced  in  an  luihappy  fituation, 
we  mean  that  of  refgnation,  which  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to 
operate  upon  the  principle  of  felf-love.  This,  however,  is  a 
defedl  which  may  be  eafily  fupplied  ; but  the  radical  in- 
convenience of  the  arrangement  arifes  from  the  primary  di- 
vifions,  which  caufe  the  feparation  of  feelings  generically 
the  fame,  or  the  repetition  of  them,  under  each  clafs. 
There  is  no  broadly  marked  diftindlion  in  many  of  the  feel- 
ings, in  confequence  of  their  refpedling  the  felfilh  or  the 
focial  principle.  The  feelings  of  forrow,  for  inftance,  do 
not  ejfentially  differ  in  their  charadler,  whether  the  caufe  of 
grief  be  wholly  perfonal,  or  be  fuch  as  to  excite  deep  but 
difinterefted  fympathy.  It  would,  we  are  fatisfied,  have 
been  but  to  drop  the  primary  divifion,  and  to  confider  each 
clafs  of  feelings  under  its  various  modifications  ; under  each 
fpecies  pointing  out  the  charadleriftic  differences  produced 
by  the  change  of  objedls,  whether  perfonal,  focial,  or  re- 
ligious. The  felfilh  and  the  focial  principles  fo  continually 
run  into  each  other,  that  every  attempt  to  found  a diftinft 
claffification  upon  them,  however  beautiful  the  arrangement 
may  appear  in  theory,  muft  be  attended  with  great  embarraff- 
ment  in  the  application  of  it. 

Hartley’s  arrangement  is  two-fold  : firft,  the  paffions  or 
affedlions  in  general ; and,  fccondly,  the  paffions  and  affec- 
tions, as  excited  by  different  clafl'es  of  mental  pleafures  and 
I pains. 
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pains.  He  appears  to  ule  the  tenns  paitions  and  afTeftions 
as  fynonimous  ; and  he  employs  them  with  a latitude  which 
we  cannot  confider  as  by  any  means  expedient.  Refpetting 
the  latter  objetl,  we  fliall  have  an  opportunity  of  fjx^aking 
under  tlie  different  clafl'es.  We  lhall  here  briefly  flate  his 
arrangement  of  tlie  general  paflions  and  affeftions. 

As  all  the  paflions  arife  from  plcafure  and  pain,  Hartley 
obferves,  the  firft  and  moft  general  diltribution  is  into  love 
and  hatred  ; i.  e.  we  may  term  all  thofe  affeiftions  of  the 
pleafurable  kind,  which  objects  and  incidents  raife  in  us, 
love  ; and  all  thofe  of  the  painful  kind,  hatred.  When  thefe 
are  excited  to  a certain  degree,  they  put  us  upon  a variety 
of  actions,  and  may  be  termed  dejire  and  averjion  ; under- 
flanding  by  tliis  lafl  word  an  adtive  hatred.  Hope  and  fear 
are  the  attendants  upon  delire  and  averfion.  Thefe  affedt  us 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  more  or  lefs  frequent  recur- 
rency of  the  pleafing  and  painful  ideas,  the  greater  or  lefs 
probability  of  the  expedled  event,  the  greater  or  lefs  dil- 
tance  of  time,  &c.  ; the  power  of  affociation  dilplaydiig  itfelf 
every  where  in  the  agitations  of  mind  excited  by  thefe  paf- 
lions. Joy  and  ^rief  are  love  and  hatred  exerted  towards  an 
object  which  is  prefent.  After  thefe  are  over,  and  the 
objedt  withdrawn,  there  generally  remains  a pleafing  or  dif- 
pleafing  recolleclion,  which  recurs  with  every  recurrency  of 
the  idea  of  the  objedt,  or  of  the  aflociated  ideas,  and  keeps 
up  the  love  or  hatred.  In  like  manner,  the  five  grateful 
paflions,  love,  defire,  hope,  joyq  and  pleafing  recolledtion, 
all  enhance  one  another ; as  do  the  five  ungrateful  ones, 
hatred,  averfion,  fear,  grief,  and  dilpleafing  recolledtion. 
And  the  whole  ten,  taken  together.  Hartley  confiders  as 
comprehending  all  the  general  paffions  of  human  nature. 

6.  Of  the  Wdl. — The  will  is  that  ftate  of  mind  which 
is  immediately  previous  to,  and  caufes  thofe  exprefs  adds  of 
memory,  imagination,  judgment,  and  bodily  motion,  which 
arc  termed  voluntary.  This  is  nearly  Hartley’s  account  of 
it  in  his  Introdudtion  ; and  it  is  the  leafl  exceptionable  we 
know  of.  He  afterwards  fays  (prop.  89.)  “ the  will 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  a defire  or  averfion  fufficiently 
ffrong  to  produce  an  adfion  that  is  not  automatic,  pri- 
marily or  fecondarily.  At  leaft  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
fubflitutions  of  thefe  words  for  the  word  ivill,  may  be 
juflified  by  the  common  ufage  of  language.  The  will  is, 
therefore,  that  defire  or  averfion  which  is  ftrongeft  for  the 
then  prefent  time.”  As  he  confiders  all  love  and  hatred, 
all  delire  and  averfion  as  generated  by  affociation,  he  of 
courfe  refers  the  will  to  the  fame  origin. 

The  fubjedd  is  truly  difficult  ; and  is  not  a little  perplexed 
by  the  various  theories  whicV  have  been  invented  refpedding 
the  voluntary  powers  : and  Hartley  appears  to  us  far  from 
luccefsful.  Indeed  it  would  probably  have  been  befl:  to 
leave  the  matter  entirely  to  every  one’s  own  confcioufnefs, 
with  his  firlt  account  of  it.  The  will  certainly  affumes  dif- 
ferent complexions,  according  to  .the  nature  of  the  motives 
influencing  it  ; fometimes  it  is  a Ample  determination  of  the 
underftemding,  at  other  times  it  is  the  refult  of  the  affecdions, 
paflions,  &c.  The  caufes  influencing  the  will,  with  the 
variations  in  their  influence,  the  conneddion  of  it  with  addion, 
mental  or  corporeal,  its  influence  over  the  trains  of  thought 
and  feeling,  &c.  open  a wide  field  for  invefligation  equally 
interefting  and  important  ; and  we  regret  that  circumftances 
do  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  it.  And  to  this  fuggeftion 
to  the  inquirer,  we  wifh  to  add  another : Whether  the  feel- 
ing termed  define  is  generated  by  affociation  from  the  relics 
of  fenfation.  We  have  fometimes  thought  it  neceffary  to 
admit  a Ample  elementary  principle  in  the  human  mind  fuch, 
that  if  its  intelkddual  faculties  could  be  fully  developed 
without  experiencing  any  pleafures  or  pains,  a cafe  which 


is  of  courfe  utterly  impolliblc  as  man  is  conftituted,  the  com- 
munication of  pleafurable  feeling  would  immediately  excite 
defire.  But,  upon  more  mature  refieddion,  we  ai'e  decidedly 
inclined  to  believe,  that,  aided  by  the  exercife  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  the  operation  of  the  alibciative  power  on  the 
relics  of  fenfations,  is  fully  adequate  to  the  produdfion  of 
define.  Our  doubts  have  been  fimilar,  and  alio  our  prefent 
views,  relpedling  hel'ief.  We  would  attempt  an  analyfis  of 
thefe  principles  of  our  mental  conllitution,  but  find  our 
materials  as  yet  too  imperfedf  ; and  we  refer  to  the  fubjeft 
chiefly  to  excite  to  it  tlie  attention  of  thofe  who  t.Tlce  an 
intereft  in  fuch  fpeculations.  When  Newfon  made  his  im- 
mortal difeoveries  refpefting  the  grand  phylical  principle  of 
nature,  it  muff  have  appau'ed  to  his  immediate  fucceffors 
that  there  was  little  more  to  be  done  in  natural  philofophy, 
lo  far  as  refpedls  the  diredt  phenomena  of  attraftion  ; thofe 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  progrefs  of  aflronomy  fince  that 
period,  and  particularly  of  the  extent  of  the  application  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  to  the  apparent  irregularities  of  the 
planetary  motions,  muff  perceive  that  the  field  opened  by 
Newton  affords  abundant  room  for  the  exercife  of  the  molt 
vigorous  intelleft  ; and  in  the  infinitely  varied  and  com- 
plicated phenomena  of  mind  (important  as  is  the  difeovery 
of  the  grand  law  occafioning  or  affedfing  them  all,  and 
extenfive  as  is  Hartley’s  application  of  it),  there  is  ffill 
fcope  for  the  unremitting  exertion  of  the  highelt  powers  of 
the  underffanding,  to  obferve,  to  analyfe,  and  to  explain 
them.  But  we  will  proceed  from  what  we  think  he  has 
not  fully  inveffigated  to  his  praJical  obfervations,  in  which 
his  principles  always  fhine  refplendent.  We  fnall  here  ex- 
tradt,  without  alteration,  the  remarks  of  that  nature  from 
his  89th  propofition.  The  reader,  who  is  unacquainted 
with  his  Obfervations,  will  perceive  in  them  the  ufual  cha- 
radleriftics  of  his  ffyle  ; great  fimplicity  feldom  rifing  above 
neatnefs,  and  feldom  failing  to  reach  it,  and  perfpicuity 
fcarcely  ever  interrupted,  except  by  tliat  comprcffion  and 
profundity  of  thought  which  require  a conffant  effort  of 
clofe  attention  till  the  mind  is  familiarized  to  his  inveffi- 
gations. 

“ Since  the  things  which  we  purfue  do,  when  obtained, 
generally  afford  pleafure,  and  thofe  which  we  fly  froDi 
affedf  us  with  pain,  if  they  overtake  us,  it  follows  that  the 
gratification  of  the  will  is  generally  attended  or  aflbeiated 
with  pleafure,  the  difappointment  of  it  with  pain.  Hence 
a mere  aflociated  pleafure  is  transferred  upon  the  gratifi. 
cation  of  the  wall ; a mere  affociated  pain  upon  the  dif- 
appointment of  it.  And  if  the  will  w'as  always  gratified, 
this  mere  affociated  pleafure  would,  according  to  the  prefent 
frame  of  our  natures,  abforb  as  it  were  all  our  other  plea- 
fures ; and  thus,  by  drying  up  the  fourcc  from  whence  it 
fprung,  be  itfelf  dried  up  at  laff  : and  the  firff  difappoint- 
ments,  after  a long  courfe  of  gratification,  would  be  intole- 
rable. Both  which  things  are  fufficiently  obfervable,  in  an 
inferior  degree,  in  children  that  are  much  indulged,  and  in 
adults,  after  a feries  of  fuccefsful  events.  Gratifications  of 
the  will  without  the  confequent  expefted  pleafure,  and  dif- 
appointments  of  it  without  the  confequent  expebfed  pain,  are 
particularly  ufeful  to  us  here.  And  it  is  by  this,  amongll 
other  means,  that  the  human  will  is  brought  to  a con- 
formity with  the  divine  ; w’hich  is  the  only  radical  cure  for 
all  our  evils  and  difappointments,  and  the  only  earneft  and 
medium  for  obtaining  laffing  happinefs. 

“ We  often  defirc  and  purfue  things  which  give  pain 
rather  than  pleafure.  Here,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  chat  at 
firff  they  afforded  pleafure,  and  that  they  now  give  pain  on 
account  of  a change  in  our  nature  and  circumffances.  Nowq 
as  the  continuance  to  defire  and  purfue  fuch  obje£Is,  not* 
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witliftanding  the  pain  ariling  from  them,  is  the  effeft  of  the 
power  of  affociation,  fo  the  fame  power  will  at  laft  reverfe 
Its  own  ftcps,  and  free  us  from  fuch  hurtful  defires  and 
purfuits.  'I'he  recurrency  of  pain  will  at  laft  render  the 
objeft  undefirable  and  hateful.  And  the  experience  of  this 
painful  procefs,  in  a few  particular  inftances,  will  at  laft,  as 
in  other  cafes  of  the  fame  kind,  beget  a habit  of  ceafing  to 
purfue  things,  which  we  perceive  by  a few  trials,  or  by 
rational  arguments,  to  be  hurtful  to  us  upon  the  whole. 

“ A ftate  of  dehre  ought  to  be  pleafant  at  firft  from  the 
near  relation  of  defire  to  love,  and  of  love  to  pleafure  and 
happinefs.  But  in  the  courfe  of  a long  purfuit,  fo  many 
fears  and  difappointmeaits,  apparent  or  real,  in  refpeft  of  the 
fubordinate  means,  and  fo  many  agitations  of  mind  pafling 
the  limits  of  pleafure,  intervene,  as  greatly  to  checquer  a 
ftate  of  defire  with  mifery.  For  the  fame  reafons,  ftates  of 
averfion  are  checquered  with  hope  and  comfort.” 

For  feme  extrafts  from  Dr.  Reid  on  the  will,  fee 
Div.  VIII.  § 2.  of  this  article,  near  the  end. 

We  ftiall  only  add  here,  as  a farther  fuggeftion  for  the 
inquirer,  that  rudiments  of  mental  define  are  to  be  fought 
in  the  uneafy  fenfations  attending  the  mere  corporeal  ap- 
petites when  not  fupplied  foon  enough,  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  their  gratification,  and  the  affociation  early  formed 
between  thole  pleafures  and  the  means  of  gratification  : 
they  mull,  therefore,  be  fought  for  in  the  infant  at  the 
breaft  ; but  in  obferving  for  this  purpofe,  we  mull  carefully 
diftinguifh  between  mere  mechanical  motion,  and  that. in 
which  the  percipient  principle  is  concerned. 

7.  Of  the  Clajfes  of  InteUeRnal  Pleafures  and  Pains,  with 
fame  Account  of  their  Origin. — The  intelledlual  pleafures  and 
pains  are  arranged  by  Hartley  in  fix  dalles.  Perhaps  the 
arrangement,  and  certainly  the  appellations,  of  the  claflTes, 
are  not  unexceptionable  ; but  fo  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
this  part  of  our  mental  ftrudlure  by  the  analyfis  of  them 
given  by  Hartley,  and  it  is  fo  much  eafier  to  lind  fault  than 
to  improve,  that  we  fhall  probably  do  bell  by  taking  the  ar- 
rangement, and,  with  a few  pafting  remarks,  the  appellations, 
as  we  find  them,  and  by  laying  before  our  readers  fuch  a 
fpecimen  of  his  analytical  invelligations  as  may  lay  a folid 
foundation  for  correft  notions  on  this  important  point,  and 
lead  them  to  feek  for  further  information  in  his  Obiervations. 
The  intellectual  pleafures  and  pains  are;  i.  Thofe  of 
imagination,  arifing  from  natural  or  artificial  beauty  or  de- 
formity. 2.  Thofe  of  ambition,  arifing  from  the  opinions  of 
otliers  concerning  us.  3.  Thofe  of felf-interefl,  arifing  from 
the  poU'elTion  or  want  of  the  means  of  happinefs  and  lecu- 
rity  from,  or  fubjeftion  to,  the  hazards  of  mifery.  4.  Thofe 
of  fympathy,  arifing  from  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  others. 
5.  Thofe  of  theopathy,  arifing  from  the  confideration  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  the  relation  in  which  we  Hand 
to  him.  And  6.  Thofe  of  the  moral fenfe,  arifing  from  the 
contemplation  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity. 

In  p.  89,  Hartley  feems  to  confider  the  above  as  the  order 
in  which  the  intelledlual  pleafures  and  pains  are  generated  : 
if  fo,  he  is  certainly  in  an  error.  The  elementary  principles 
of  fympathy  have  an  earlier  origin  than  thofe  of  imagination 
or  ambition  ; and  thofe  of  the  moral  fenfe  than  the  theopa- 
thetic  feelings.  Taking  the  clafles  each  as  a whole,  he  is 
probably  right  ; but  their  reciprocal  influences  on  each 
other  begin  too  early  to  allow  of  any  nice  diftinclion  between 
them.  Indeed  the  mental  feelings  generally  run  into  and 
modify  one  another  fo  much  that  they  baffle  all  minute  ac- 
curacy in  arrangement.  Even  in  the  departments  of  natural 
hiftory  and  phyfical  fcience  this  is  the  cafe  ; and  the  difficulty 
might,  a priori,  be  expedled  to  be  much  greater  in  the 
clallification  of  our  mental  phenomena. 


In  conneflion  with  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  we  wiffi 
to  mention  Mr.  Allifon’s  Eflays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Tafte,  as  a work  of  very  great  merit,  which,  while  rt 
can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  highly  interefting  to  all  who  are  habi- 
tuated to  think  on  what  palfes  within  them,  furnilhes  ample 
illuftration  of  the  principle  of  affociation.  It  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  erroneous  to  fay,  that  if  he  had  confidered  that 
principle  in  all  its  bearings,  he  would  occafionally  have 
written  differently  ; but  he  has  done  fo  much,  that  the 
Hartleyan  muft  view  him  as  a fellow-labourer.  We  do  not 
recolledt  that  he,  any  where,  refers  to  Hartley  ; perhaps 
(but  we  think  not)  he  may  view  his  invelligations  in  the 
fame  light  with  his  friend  Mr.  Stewart ; but  we  do  not  he- 
fitate  in  believing,  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Stewart  owe  much 
more  to  Hartley  tlian  the  latter  would  be  willing  to  allow. 
We  mull  alfo  refer  our  readers,  in  this  connedlion,  to  the 
fecond  part  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  Philofophical  Effays  ; and  to 
various  parts  of  the  5th  chapter  of  his  Elements. 

( I ) Of  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Imagination. — This  clafs 
of  feelings  may  be  diftinguiflred  into  feven  kinds,  the  plea- 
fures arifing  from  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world ; from  the 
works  of  art ; from  the  liberal  arts  of  mufic,  painting,  and 
poetry  ; from  the  fcienccs  ; from  the  beauty  of  the  perfon  ; 
from  wit  and  humour  ; and  the  pains  which  arife  from  grofs 
abfurdity,  inconfflency,  or  deformity.  As  the  pleafures  of  the 
firft  clafs  admit  of  the  moll  fimple  analyfis,  we  lhall  feleft 
this  as  a fpecimen. 

The  pleafant  taftes  and  fmells,  and  the  fine  colours  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  grateful 
warmth  or  coolnefs  of  the  air  in  the  proper  feafons,  transfer 
the  relics  of  thefe  pleafures  upon  rural  feenes,  which  rife  up 
inftantaneoully  fo  mixed  with  each  other,  and  with  fuch  as 
will  immediately  be  enumerated,  as  to  be  feparately  indif- 
cernible.  If  there  be  any  objeft  in  the  feene  calculated  to 
excite  fear  and  horror,  the  nafeent  ideas  of  thefe  magnify 
and  enliven  all  the  other  ideas,  and  by  degrees  pafs  into 
pleafures,  by  fuggelling  the  fecurity  from  pain.  In  like 
manner  the  grandeur  of  fome  feenes,  and  the  novelty  of 
others,  by  exciting  furprife  and  wonder,  that  is,  by  making 
a great  difference  in  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  ftates  of 
mind,  fo  as  to  border  upon,  or  even  enter  into,  the  limits  of 
pain,  may  greatly  enhance  the  pleafure. 

Uniformity  and  variety,  in  conjunftion,  are  alfo  principal 
fources  of  the  pleafures  of  beauty,  being  made  fo  partly  by 
their  affociation  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  partly  by  that 
with  the  works  of  art,  and  with  the  many  conveniences 
which  we  derive  from  the  uniformity  and  variety  of  the  works 
of  nature  and  of  art  ; they  muft  therefore  transfer  part  of 
the  luftre  borrowed  from  the  works  of  art,  and  from  the 
conveniences  they  afford,  upon  the  works  of  nature.  Poetry 
and  painting  are  much  employed  in  fetting  forth  the  beauties 
of  the  natural  world,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  afford  us  a 
high  degree  of  pleafure  from  other  fources ; hence  they 
blend  fome  or  other  of  the  relics  of  thofe  other  pleafures 
with  thofe  of  natural  beauty.  The  many  amufements  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  whofe  ideas  and  pleafures 
are  revived  in  a faint  degree  by  the  view  of  rural  feenes,  and 
fo  mixed  together  as  to  be  feparately  indifcernible,  further 
augment  the  pleafures  fuggefted  by  the  beauties  of  nature. 
To  thefe  we  may  add  tlie  oppofition  between  the  offenfive- 
nefs,  dangers,  and  corruption  of  populous  cities,  and  the 
health,  tranquillity,  and  innocence,  which  the  aftual  view, 
or  the  mental  contemplation  of  rural  feenes  introduces  ; and 
the  pleafures  of  fociality  and  affeftion  which  have  many 
conneftions  with  them  ; and  thofe  pleafures  which  the 
opinions  and  encomiums  of  others  refpefting  natural 
beauties  produce  in  us,  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  by  means 
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of  the  contagioufnels  oblervable  in  mental  as  well  as  in 
bodily  difpofitions.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked  that  green, 
which  is  the  moll  agreeable  to  the  organ  of  fight,,  is  the 
moll  general  colour  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  is,  of 
external  nature ; but  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  many  va- 
rieties, that  it  lofes  little  or  none  of  its  effedl  in  producing 
pleafure,  which  it  would  do  if  it  were  all  of  the  fame  tint. 
Thofe  perfons  who  have  already  formed  high  ideas  of  the 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
with  fuitable  affedlions,  generally  feel  the  exalted  pleafures 
of  devotion  upon  every  view  and  contemplation  of  his  works, 
either  in  an  explicit  and  dillindl  manner,  or  in  a more  fecret 
and  implicit  one  ; hence  part  of  the  general  indeterminate 
pleafures  here  confidered,  is  deducible  from  the  pleafures  of 
theopathy. 

The  above  may  be  confidered  as  the  principal  fources  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  to  mankind  in  general.  Inquifitive 
and  philofophical  perfons  have  fome  others  arifing  from 
their  peculiar  knowledge  and  lludy  of  natural  hillory,  af- 
tronomy,  and  philofophy  in  general ; for  the  profufion  of 
beauties,  ufes,  fitnefles,  elegance  in  minute  things,  and  mag- 
nificence in  great  ones,  exceed  all  bounds  of  imagination  ; 
and  new  fcenes,  and  thofe  of  unbounded  extent,  feparately 
confidered,  ever  prefent  themfelves  to  view,  the  more  any 
one  ftudies  and  contemplates  the  works  of  God. 

Upon  the  whole  the  reader  may  fee  that  there  are  fuffi- 
cient  fources  for  all  thofe  pleafures  of  imagination  which 
the  beauties  of  nature  excite  in  different  perfons  ; and  that 
the  differences  which  are,  in  this  refpeft,  found  in  different 
perfons,  are  fufficiently  analogous  to  the  differences  of  their 
fituations  in  life,  and  of  the  confequent  affociations  formed 
in  them.  Thofe  who  are  clofely  attentive  to  what  pafl'es 
within  them,  may  alfo,  when  contemplating  the  beauties  of 
nature,  frequently  difcern  the  relics  of  many  of  the  parti- 
cular pleafures  here  enumerated  while  they  recur  in  a fepa- 
rate  flate,  and  before  they  coalefce  with  the  general  inde- 
terminate aggregate  ; and  this  verifies  the  account  here 
given.  It  is  alfo  a confirmation  of  it,  that  an  attentive 
perfon  may  obferve  great  differences  in  the  kind  and  degree 
of  the  relifh  which  he  has  for  the  beauties  of  nature  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life  ; efpecially  as  the  kind  and  degree 
will  be  found  to  agree  in  the  main  with  the  foregoing  ac- 
count. To  the  fame  purpofe  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
pleafures  do  not  cloy  very  foon,  but  are  of  a lafting  nature 
when  compared  with  the  fenfible  ones  ; fince  this  follows  na- 
turally from  the  great  variety  of  their  fources,  and  the  eva- 
nefcent  nature  of  their  conllituent  parts. 

( 2 ) Of  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Ambition. — The  opinions 
of  others  concerning  us,  when  expreffed  by  correfponding 
words  or  a6lions,  are  principal  fources  of  happinefs  or 
mifery.  The  pleafures  of  this  kind  are  ufually  referred  to 
the  head  of  honour,  the  pains  to  that  of  fhame.  We  are 
here  to  enquire  by  what  affociations  it  is  brought  about 
that  men  are  folicitous  to  have  certain  particulars  concerning 
themfelves  made  known  to  the  circle  of  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, or  to  the  world  in  general ; and  certain  others 
concealed  from  them  ; and  alfo  why  all  indications  that  thefe 
kinds  of  particulars  are  made  known,  fo  as  to  produce  ap- 
probation, efteem,  praife.  See.  or  diflike,  cenfure,  con- 
tempt, &c.  occafion  fuch  exquifite  pleafures  as  thofe  of  ho- 
nour, or  fuch  intenfe  pains  as  thofe  of  fhame.  Thefe  parti- 
culars may  be  claffed  under  four  heads  ; external  advantages 
or  difadvantages  ; bodily  perfedlions  or  imperfedlions  ; intel- 
leBual  accomplifhments  or  defeiils  ; moral  ones,  that  is,  vir- 
tue or  vice.  Wefhall,  as  before,  feledl  the  analyfis  of  one 
of  thefe  claffes  of  the  feelings  of  ambition. 

The  intellectual  accompliihments  and  defeCls  which  occa- 


fion the  feelings  of  ambition,  are  lagacity,  memory,  inven- 
tion, wit  and  learning  ; and  their  oppofites,  folly,  dulnefs, 
and  ignorance.  Now  it  is  evident  that  independent  of  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  former  clafs,  and  difadvantage  of  tlie 
other,  the  circumflance  of  their  being  made  known  to 
others,  refpedlively  produces  certain  privileges  and  plea- 
fures, or  fiibjedls  to  inconveniences  and  pains.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  every  dilcovery  of  this  kind  to  others,  alfo 
every  mark  or  alfociiite  of  fuch  dilcover)',  will,  by  affo- 
ciation,  raife  up  the  relics  of  thofe  privileges  and  pleafures, 
or  inconveniences  and  pains  refpeClively  ; and  thefe  being 
gradually  blended  together,  and  united  with  thofe  with 
which  each  repetition  of  the  producing  caufe  is  accom- 
panied, afford  in  each  inffance  a peculiar  compound  plea- 
fure or  pain,  which,  by  the  ciiflom  of  our  language,  has 
the  word  honour  ox  fhame  refpedlively  conneCled  with  it. 

This  general  account  will  apply  to  each  of  the  four  claffes 
of  the  feelings  of  ambition  ; but  the  feelings  of  honour  or 
fhame  conneCled  with  tliis  particular  clafs,  require  a more 
minute  analyfis.  A great  part,  perhaps  the  greatell,  is  de- 
rived from  the  high  flrained  encomiums,  applaufes,  and  flat- 
teries, paid  to  talents  and  learning,  and  the  outrageous  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  thrown  upon  folly  and  ignorance,  in  all 
the  difeourfes  and  writings  of  men  of  genius  and  literature  ; 
thefe  perfons  being  extremely^  partial  to  their  own  excel- 
lencies, and  carrying  the  opinion  of  the  world  along  with 
them  by  the  force  of  their  abilities  and  eloquence.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  tlie  education  of  young  per- 
fons, and  efpecially  of  boys  and  young  men,  great  rewards 
are  conferred,  in  confequence  of  intelledlual  abilities  and  at- 
tainments, and  great  punifhments  follow  negligence  and  ig- 
norance ; which  rewards  and  punifhments  being  refpedlively 
aflbeiated  with  the  words  expreffing  praife  and  cenfure,  and 
with  all  their  other  circuinftances,  transfer  upon  praife  or 
cenfure  compound  vivid  relics  of  thofe  pleafures  and  pains. 

In  like  manner  all  the  kinds  of  honour  and  ffiame,  by 
being  expreffed  in  words  and  fymbols  which  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  each  other,  enhance  each  other  ; thus,  for  inffance, 
the  careffes  which  are  given  to  a child,  when  he  is  dreffed  in 
fine  clothes,  prepare  him  to  be  much  more  affedled  with  the 
careffes  and  encomiums  beflowed  upon  him  when  he  has 
been  diligent  in  getting  his  leffon  ; and,  indeed,  it  ought 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  words  and  phrafes  of  the  parents, 
governors,  fuperiors,  and  attendants,  have  fo  great  an  in- 
fluence over  children,  when  they  firfl  come  to  the  ufe  of 
language,  as  inffantly  to  generate  an  implicit  belief,  a ftrong 
defire,  or  a high  degree  of  pleafure.  Unlefs  very  improper 
treatment  has  been  pradtifed,  they  have  at  that  early  period 
no  fufpicions,  jealoufies,  recolledlions  or  expedlations  of 
being  deceived  or  difappointed ; and  therefore  a fet  of  words 
exprefling  pleafure  of  any  kind  which  they  have  experienced, 
put  together  in  almoft  any  manner,  will  raife  up  in  them 
a pleafurable  Hate,  and  the  oppofite  words  a painful  one. 
Whence  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  language  exprefling  praife 
or  blame  muff  inffantly,  from  the  mere  affociations  con- 
nedled  with  the  feparate  words,  put  them  into  a ilate  of 
hope  and  joy,  or  of  fear  and  forrow.  And  when  the  found- 
ation is  thus  laid,  praife  and  blame  will  keep  their  in- 
fluences, from  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  attending 
them,  though  the  feparate  words  fhouid  lofe  their  particu- 
lar influences,  as  they  manifeffly  do  in  our  progrefs  through 
life. 

The  honour  and  fhame  arifing;  from  intelledlual  accom- 
pliffiments,  do  often,  in  learned  men,  after  a time,  de- 
ftroy  in  a great  meafure  their  fenfibility  in  refpeft  of  every 
other  kind  of  honour  axd  ffiame  ; which  feems  chiefly  to 
arife  from  their  converfing  much  with  books  and  learned 
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men,  fo  as  to  have  a great  part  of  the  pleafures  which  they 
receive  from  fuch  iiitercourfe  clofely  connedfed  with  the 
encomiums  on  abilities  and  learning,  and  to  hear  all  terms  of 
honour  applied  to  them,  and  the  kccnell  reproach  and  the 
moft  infolent  contempt  call  upon  the  contrary  defedts. 
And  as  the  pleafures  which  raillery,  ridicule,  and  fatire 
afford  to  the  by-ffanders,  are  very  coniiderable,  fo  the  per- 
fon  who  is  the  objedt  of  them,  and  who  begins  to  be  in  pain 
upon  the  firil  flight  marks  of  contempt,  lias  this  pain  much 
enhanced  by  the  contrail,  the  exquifitenefs  of  his  uneafinefs 
and  confufion  riling  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  mirth 
and  infolent  laughter  in  the  by-llanders  ; fo  that  it  happens 
that  very  few  perfons  have  courage  to  Hand  the  force  of 
ridicule,  but  rather  fubjedl  themfelves  to  coniiderable  bodily 
pains,  to  Ioffes,  and  to  the  anxiety  of  a guilty  mind,  tlian 
appear  fooliih,  abfurd,  lingular,  or  contemptible  to  the 
world,  or  even  to  perfons  of  whofe  judgment  and  abilities 
they  have  a low  opinion. 

(3)  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Self-inter f. — Self- 

interell  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds  ; grofs  lelf- 
interell,  or  the  piuffuit  of  the  means  whereby  the  pleafures 
of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition  are  to  be  obtained, 
and  their  pains  avoided  ; refined  lelf-intereft,  or  the  explicit, 
deliberate,  feeking  for  ourlelves  of  the  pleafures  of  fym- 
pathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  and  a like  explicit 
endeavour  to  avoid  their  pains  ; and  rational  felf-interefl,  or 
the  explicit  purfuit  of  our  greatell  happinefs,  without  any 
partiality  to  any  particular  kind,  or  direct  or  indireft  means 
of  happinefs. 

The  love  of  money  may  be  conlidered  as  the  chief  fpecies 
of  grofs  felf-intereft,  and  in  an  eminent  manner  afiifts  in  un- 
folding the  mutual  influences  of  our  pleafures  and  pains, 
with  the  fadlitious  nature  of  our  intelleftual  ones,  and  the 
dodlrine  of  affociation  in  general,  as  well  as  the  particular 
progrefs,  windings,  and  endlefs  redoublings  of  felf-lovc. 
For  it  is  evident  at  firil  fight,  that  money  cannot  naturally 
and  originally  be  the  objecl  of  our  faculties ; no  child  can 
be  fuppofed  to  be  born  with  a love  of  it ; yet  we  fee  that 
fome  fmall  degrees  of  this  love'  rife  early  in  infancy  ; that  it 
f’-enerally  increafes  during  youth  and  manhood  ; and  that  at 
faff  in  fome  old  perfons  it  fo  ingroffes  and  abforbs  all  their 
paffions  and  purfuits,  as  that  from  being  conlidered  as  the 
reprefentative  llandard  and  means  of  obtaining  the  com- 
modities which  occur  in  real  life,  it  fhall  be  eileemed  the 
adequate  fymbol  and  means  of  happinefs  in  general,  and 
the  thing  itfelf,  the  fum  total  of  all  which  is  defirable  in 
life.  But  we  have  already  faid  fo  much  on  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  this  affeclion,  (fee  Div.  IV.  2.  ( 3),  that  we 
fhall  here  only  attend  to  the  checks  which,  in  the  courfe  of 
life,  ufually  prevent  the  love  of  money  from  acquiring  that 
power,  which,  without  fuch  reilraint,  would  overcome  all 
the  particular  defires  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Firil,  then,  it  is  checked  by  the  ftrong  defires  of  young 
perfons,  and  others  after  particular  gratifications  ; for  thefe 
defires,  by  overpowering  their  acquired  averfion  to  part  with 
money,  weaken  it  gradually,  and  confequently  weaken  the 
pleafure  of  keeping  it  and  the  delire  of  obtaining  it ; all 
which  are  clofely  connected  together  in  this  view  ; notwith- 
Handing  that  the  laft,  -niz.  the  defire  of  obtaining,  and  con- 
fequently (in  an  inverted  order)  the  pleafure  of  keep- 
ing, and  the  averfion  to  part  with,  are,  in  another  new, 
flrengthened  by  the  defires  of  particular  pleafures  to  be 
purchafed  by  money.  And  this  contrariety  of  oar  affocia- 
tions  is  not  only  a rrieans  of  limiting  certain  pafiions,  but  it 
may  be  confidered  as  a mark  fet  upon  them  by  the  Author 
of  nature,  to  Ihew  that  they  ought  to  be  hmited  even  in 
this  life,  and  that  they  mull  ultirr-atfly  be  annilulated  every 


one  in  its  proper  order.  Secondly,  the  infignlficance  of 
riches  in  warding  off  death  and  difeafes,  and,  in  many  cafes, 
fiiame  and  contempt  alfo,  and  in  obtaining  the  pleafures  of 
religion  and  the  moral  fenfe,  and  even  thofe  of  fympathy, 
ambition,  imagination,  and  fenfation,  firil  lellen  their  value 
in  the  ellimation  of  thofe  who  reflehl,  and  afterwards  alllgn 
to  them  a very  low  rank  among  the  means  of  happineff. 
Thirdly,  tlie  eager  purfuit  of  any  apprehended  fource  of 
happinefs,  fuch  as  fame,  learning,  &c.  leaves  little  room  in 
the  mind  for  avarice  or  aiiv'  other  foreign  end. 

Thefe  coniiderations  not  only  account  for  the  limitation 
fet  to  the  love  of  money,  but  for  the  various  apparent  in- 
confillencles  and  yjeculiarities  obfervable  in  it  in  different  in- 
dividuals. Thus  profufeiiefs,  with  refpeCl  to  fenfual  and 
lelfifn  pleafures,  is  often  joined  with  avarice  ; covetous  per- 
fons are  often  rigidly  jull  in  paying,  as  well  as  exadling,  and 
are  fometimes  generous  where  money  is  not  immediately  and 
apparently  concerned  ; they  have  alfo  moderate  paffions  in 
other  relpefts,  and  for  the  moft  part  are  I'ufpicious,  timo- 
rous, and  complaifant ; and  the  moft  truly  generous,  charit- 
able, and  even  pious  perfons  are  highly  frugal,  fo  as  to  put 
on  the  appearance  of  covetoufnefs,  and  even  fometimes  and 
in  fome  things  to  border  upon  it.  We  alfo  fee  why  the 
love  of  money  mult  in  general  grow  llronger  with  age,  and 
elpecially  if  the  particular  gratifications,  to  which  the  per- 
fon  was  moft  ir.clined,  become  infipid  or  unattainable  ; why 
frequent  refleftions  upon  money  in  pofleflion,  and  the  adlual 
viewing  of  large  luras,  ftrengtheii  the  afl'oeiations  by  which 
covetoufnefs  is  generated  ; and  why  children,  perfons  in  low 
life,  and  indeed  moll  others,  are  differently  aft’efted  towards 
the  fame  fum  of  money  in  different  forms,  gold,  iilver,  ’ 
notes,  &c. 

The  love  of  money  is  univerfally  deemed  a more  fellifli 
paffion  than  the  purfuit  of  the  pleafures  of  imagination, 
honour,  or  fympathy  ; yet  all  are  generated  by  affociation 
from  fenfible  pleafures,  having  their  origin  in  felf ; all  in 
their  feveral  degrees  tend  to  private  happinefs,  and  all  are 
in  certain  cafes  purfued  coolly  and  deliberately  from  the 
profpedl  of  obtaining  private  happinefs  by  them.  The  rea- 
fons  why  the  love  of  money  has  in  fo  peculiar  and  decided  a 
manner  the  ftiame  of  felfiftmefs  connedled  with  it,  appear 
to  be  as  follow.  The  pleafures  which  it  produces  are 
nearly,  and  in  general  completely,  of  a folitary  nature,  and 
fliun  participation.  As  far  as  money  is  deemed  a means  to 
the  accompliftiment  of  fome  ufeful  purpofe,  it  ceafes  to  be 
defired  on  its  own  account,  and  then  its  pleafing  affociations 
are  communicable  ; but  the  love  of  money,  as  an  end,  is  ex- 
clufive  to  the  individual  pofl'eflbr.  And  in  addition  to  this 
it  is  obvious,  that  in  general  it  is  not  only  confined  to  the 
individual,  but  prevents  others  from  receiving  the  advan- 
tage which  it  might  procure  to  them.  The  pleafures  of 
fympathy,  on  the  other  hand,  coiifiit  in  doing  good  to 
others ; thofe  of  ambition  are  fcarcely  attainable  in  any 
other  way  ; and  thofe  of  imagination  are  not  only  capable 
of  a veiy  extenfive  communication,  but  are  moft  perfedl 
when  enjoyed  in  company.  Farther,  a regard  to  felf  fre- 
quently recurring  muil  denote  a pleafure  felfifh  ; fo  that  if 
any,  even  of  the  moft  generous  pleafures,  and  fuch  as  at 
firil  fight  have  no  immediate  relation  to  felf-intereft,  be  pur- 
fued  in  a cool  deliber.ate  way,  not  from  the  mere  impulfe  of 
prefent  inclination,  but  from  the  opinion  that  it  wiu  afford 
pleafure  ; they  mull  be  referred  to  felf-intereft,  Now  mo- 
ney has  fcarcely  any  other  relation  to  pleafure,  than  as  an 
evident  means ; fo  that  after  it  has  acquired  the  power  of 
pleafing  inftantaneoull/,  the  intermediate  Heps  and  affocia- 
tiong  muff  frequently  appear ; and  hence  it  forces  on  the 
mind  a more  conftant  reference  to  its  tendency  to  promote 
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the  happinefs  of  the  individual  poffeffor.  The  other  plea- 
fures  have  in  general  a far  greater  fiiare  of  indireft  affocia- 
tions  with  previous  jdeafures ; and  acquire  the  power  of 
gratifying,  not  fo  much  from  being  the  manifeft  caules  of 
other  gratifications,  as  their  molt  common  adjundts ; where- 
as money  is  generally  the  moll  vifible  of  all  caufes. 

Honour,  power,  learning,  and  many  other  things,  are 
however  purt'ued  in  part  after  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the 
fame  reafons  as  riches ; namely,  from  a tacit  fuppoiition,  that 
the  acquilition  of  every  degree  of  thefe  is  treafuring  up  a 
proportional  degree  of  happinefs,  to  be  produced  and  en- 
joyed at  pleafure.  And  the  defires  of  each  of  thefe  would, 
in  like  manner,  increafe  perpetually  during  life,  did  they 
not  curb  one  another  by  many  mutual  inconfillencies,  or 
were  not  all  damped  by  the  frequent  experience  and  recol- 
leftion,  that  ail  the  means  of  happinefs  ceafe  to  be  fo, 
when  the  body  or  mind  ceafe  to  be  difpofed  in  a manner 
proper  for  their  reception.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  obfervation 
that  riches,  honours,  power,  learning,  and  all  other  things 
which  are  conlidered  as  means  of  happinefs,  become  means 
to  each  other  in  a great  variety  of  ways  ; thus  transferring 
upon  each  other  all  the  allbciated  pleafures,  which  they  col- 
left  from  other  quarters,  and  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
perpetually  to  a perfeft  fimilarity  and  famenefs  with  each 
other,  in  the  inftantaneous  plealures  which  they  afford  when 
purfued  and  obtained  as  ends.  It  appears  likewife,  that  all 
aggregates  of  pleafure  tJuis  collefted  by  them  all,  mult,  from 
the  ilrufture  of  our  frame,  and  of  the  world  which  fur- 
rounds  us,  be  made  at  laft  to  centre  and  rell  upon  him  who 
is  the  inexhauttible  fountain  of  all  power,  knowledge,  good- 
nefs,  majefty,  glory,  property,  See. ; fo  that  even  avarice 
and  ambition  are,  in  their  refpeftive  ways,  carrying  on  his 
benevolent  and  all-wife  defigns.  And  the  fame  thing  may 
be  hoped  of  every  other  paflion  and  purfuit ; one  may  hope 
that  they  all  agree  and  unite  in  leading  to  ultimate  happinels 
and  perfeftion.  However,  they  differ  greatly  in  their  prefent 
confequences,  and  in  their  future  ones,  reaching  to  certain 
intervals  of  time  indefinite  and  unknown  to  us,  and  thus 
becoming  good  or  evil,  both  naturally  and  morally,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  us  and  our  limited  appi'ehenfions,  judgments,  and 
anticipations.  And  yet  one  may  humbly  hope  that  every 
thing  mull  be  ultimately  good,  both  naturally  and  morally. 

(4)  OJ"  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Sympathy. — The  fym- 
pathetic  affeftions,  or  thole  by  which  we  feel  when  others 
feel,  may  be  divided  into  four  claffes  ; thofe  by  which  we  re- 
joice at  the  happinefs  of  others,  thofe  by  which  we  grieve  for 
their  mifery,  thofe  by  w'hich  we  rejoice  at  their  mifery,  and  thofe 
by  which  we  grieve  at  their  happinefs.  Of  the  firil  kind  are 
fociality,  good  nvill,  generofty,  and  gratitude ; of  the  lecond, 
compaffLOn-i?cc\A.mercy ; of  the  third,  morofenefs,  anger,  revenge, 
jealouj'y,  cruelty,  and  wu/;rr  ; and  of  the  fourth,  envy.  It  is 
eafy  tc  be  conceived  that  affociation  Ihould  produce  affec- 
tions of  all  thefe  four  kinds  ; fince  in  the  intercourfes  of 
life,  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  one  perfon  are  in  various 
ways  intermixed  with,  and  dependent  upon,  thofe  of  others, 
fo  that  compounds  of  their  relics  are  excited  in  all  the  polfible 
ways,  in  w’hich  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  one  perfon  can 
be  combined  with  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  another  ; vise,  in 
the  four  above-mentioned.  We  have  already  entered  fo  much 
at  length  into  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, (fee  IDiv.  IV.  2.  ^ 3.  and  Morau  Education,)  that 
we  deem  it  moil  expedient  to  give  here  the  analyfis  of  the 
third  clafs,  thofe  by  which  we  rejoice  at  the  mifery  ot  others, 
previoully  Hating  Hartley’s  application  of  the  terms  above 
mentioned.  Sociality  is  the  pleafure  we  take  in  the  company 
and  converfation  of  others,  particularly  of  our  friends  and 
acquaintance.  Good-will  (or  benevolence  in  its  more  limited 
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fenfe)  is  that  pleafing  affeclion  which  engages  us  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  others  to  the  bell  of  our  power.  Generofty 
is  that  modification  of  benevolence  which  difpofes  us  to 
forego  great  pleafures,  or  to  endure  great  pains  for  the  be- 
nefit of  others.  Gratitude  is  that  modification  of  benevo- 
lence which  arifes  from  the  pall  reception  of  favours,  lead- 
ing to  make  every  pradlicable  return  of  good  to  our  bene- 
fadlor.  Compajfion  is  the  uneafinefs  which  a man  feels  at  the 
mifery  of  another.  Mercy  is  compaffion  exercifed  towards  one 
who  has  forfeited  his  title  to  happinefs  or  the  removal  of  mifery 
by  fome  demerit,  particularly  againft  ourfelves.  Morofenefs  is 
that  difpofition  which  leads  us  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the 
efforts  of  others  for  our  comfort,  to  be  difpleafed  at  their 
innocent  enjoyments,  and  to  feel  a pleafure  in  impoling  re- 
llraints  upon  their  fatisfadlion.  linger  is  a fudden  ftart  of 
paflion,  by  which  men  wifh  and  endeavour  harm  to  others. 
Revenge  prompts  to  inflidl  and  rejoice  in  evil,  in  return  for 
evil  real  or  fuppofed.  Malice  deliberately  wifhes  the  mifery 
of  others.  Cruelty  dilpofes  men  to  take  delight  in  inflidling 
pain,  and  in  contemplating  mifery.  Jealoufy  arifes  from  the 
fufpicion  of  a rival  in  the  affedlions  of  a perfon  of  the  other 
fex.  Envy  is  the  difpofition  by  which  we  confider  the  good 
things  poffefl'ed  by  others  as  a diminution  of  our  own  happi- 
iicfs,  and  grieve  at  their  enjoyment  of  them. 

Morofenefs,  peevifhnefs,  feverity,  &c.  are  moil  apt  to  arife 
in  thofe  perfons  who  have  fome  real  or  imagined  fuperiority 
over  others,  which  either  magnifies  their  failures  of  duty, 
or  at  leaft  renders  the  individual  very  attentive  to  fuch 
failures.  Bodily  infirmities  and  frequent  difappointments, 
by  making  the  common  intercourfes  of  life  infipid,  and  en- 
hancing fmall  injuries  ; delicacy  and  effeminacy,  by  increafing 
the  fenfibility  both  of  body  and  of  mind  with  refpedl  to 
pain  and  uneafinefs ; luxury,  by  producing  unnatural  cravings, 
which  clalh  not  only  with  the  like  cravings  of  others,  but 
alfo  with  the  common  courle  and  conveniencies  of  life  ; and, 
in  fhort,  all  kinds  of  feliifhnefs  have  the  fame  effedl  upon 
the  temper.  The  fevere  ferutiny  which  perfons  fincerely 
penitent  for  pad  departures  from  duty  make  into  their  own 
life,  and  the  rigid  cenfures  which  they  pafs  on  their  own 
adlions,  are  often  found  in  proud  and  paffionate  tempers  to 
raife  fuch  indignation  againff  vice,  as  breaks  out  in  an  undue 
feverity  of  language  and  behaviour  with  refpect  to  others  ; 
and  this  efpecially  if  they  feem  to  themfelves  to  have  over- 
come all  great  vices,  and  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a due  fenfe 
of  the  many  latent  defedls  Hill  remaining  in  them.  And 
this  is  much  increafed  by  all  opinions  which  reprefent  the 
Supreme  Being  as  implacable  towards  apart  of  his  creatures, 
and  this  part  as  reprobate  towards  him.  By  all  which  we 
may  fee,  that  every  thing  which  makes  difagreeable  impref- 
fions  on  our  minds,  at  the  fame  time  that  our  fellow  creatures 
are  prefent  with  us  in  fenfation  or  in  idea,  and  efpecially  if 
thefe  be  connedled  by  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedl,  &c. 
will  in  faft  produce  in  us  morofenefs  or  peeviihnefs.  This 
follows  from  the  dodlrine  of  affociation,  and  is  alfo  an  evi- 
dent  faft.  It  is  likewife  a ffrong  argument  for  cheerfulnefs 
and  the  pleafures  of  innocent  moderate  mirth. 

jdnger  and  revenge  may  be  analyfed  as  follows.  The  ap- 
pearance, idea,  approach,  adlual  attack,  &c.  of  any  thing 
from  which  a child  has  received  harm,  mull,  by  the  law  of 
affociation,  raife  in  his  mind  the  relic  of  that  harm.  The 
fame  harm  often  arifes  from  different  caufes,  and  different 
harms  from  the  fame  caufes  ; thefe  harms  and  caufes  have  an 
affinity  with  each  other,  and  thus  they  are  varioufly  mixed 
and  blended  together,  fo  that  a general  confufed  idea  of 
harm,  with  the  uneafy  Hate  of  the  nervous  fyllem,  and  the 
confequent  adlivity  of  the  parts,  are  raifed  up  in  young 
children  upon  certain  appearances  and  circumftances.  By 
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degrees  the  denials  of  gratifications,  and  many  intellectual 
aggregates,  with  all  the  figns  and  tokens  of  them,  raife  up 
a like  uneafinefs  by  the  law  of  aflbciation  ; and  thus  it  hap- 
pens, that  when  any  harm  has  been  received,  any  gratification 
denied,  or  other  mental  uneafinefs  occafioned,  a long  train  of 
aflbciated  relics  of  painful  impreffions  enhance  the  difpleafing 
feeling,  and  continue  it  much  beyond  its  natural  fiate.  This 
is  the  nafcent  fiate  of  the  pafiion  of  anger,  in  which  it  is 
nearly  allied  to  fear,  being  tlie  continuance  of  the  fame  in- 
ternal feelings  quickened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  atfual  pain- 
ful or  uneafy  imprefiion,  but,  on  the  other,  moderated  by 
the  abfence  of  the  apprehenfion  of  future  danger.  By  de- 
grees the  child  learns,  from  obfervation  and  imitation,  to 
life  various  mufcular  exertions,  words,  gefiures,  &c.  in 
order  to  ward  off  or  remove  the  caufes  of  uneafinefs  or  pain, 
and  fo  goes  on  multiplying  perpetually,  by  further  and  fur- 
ther alfociations,  both  the  occafions  of  anger  and  the  expref- 
fions  of  it ; and,  in  particular,  afibciates  the  delire  of  hurting 
another,  with  the  apprehenfion  or  aftual  receiving  of  harm 
from  that  other.  As  perfons  grow  up  to  adult  age,  and  dif- 
tinguifii  living  creatures  from  things  inanimate,  rational  and 
moral  agents  from  irrational  ones,  they  learn  to  refer  elfedls 
to  their  more  ultimate  caufes  ; and  thus  their  refentment 
pafles  from  the  inanimate  infirument  to  tlie  living  agent, 
efpecially  if  this  latter  be  rational  and  moral.  When  the 
moral  ideas  of  juft  and  unjuft,  right  and  wrong,  merit  and 
demerit,  have  been  acquired  and  applied  to  tlie  adtions  and 
circumftances  of  human  life,  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter 
defcribed,  the  internal  feelings  of  this  clafs  have  great  influ- 
ence in  increafing  or  moderating  our  refentment. 

Cruelty  and  malice  are  the  genuine  and  necelfary  effefts  of 
anger  indulged  and  gratified.  They  are  moft  apt  to  rife  in 
proud,  felfifh,  and  timorous  perfons,  thofe  ivlio  conceive 
highly  of  their  own  merits,  and  of  the  confequent  injuftice 
of  all  offences  againlt  them,  and  who  have  an  exqiiifite  feel- 
ing and  apprehenfion  in  refpeft  of  private  gratifications  and 
uneafmeffes.  The  low  and  unhappy  condition  of  thofe 
around  him,  gives  a dignity  to  a man’s  own  ; and  the  inflic- 
tion of  punilhment,  or  mere  fuffering,  ftrikes  a terror,  and 
fo  affords  fecurity  and  authority.  Add  to  thefe,  the  plea- 
fures  arifing  from  gratifying  the  will,  and  perhaps  fome  from 
mere  curiofity,  and  from  the  roufing  an  obdurate  callous 
mind  to  a ftate  of  fenfibility.  Thus  we  may  perceive  how 
nearly  one  ill  paffion  is  related  to  another ; and  that  it  is  poffi- 
ble  for  men  to  arrive  at  laft  at  fome  degree  of  pure  cruelty 
and  malice. 

(5)  Of  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Theopathy. — In  order 
to  form  juft  ideas  refpefting  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
theopathetic  affedlions,  it  will  be  defirable  to  fhew  what  affb- 
ciations  are  formed  with  the  word  God,  and  with  the  equi- 
valent and  related  terms  and  phrafes.  Many  of  the  adfions 
and  attributes  of  men  are  in  common  language  applied  to 
God  ; and  it  is  probable  that  children,  in  their  firft  attempts 
to  decypher  the  meaning  of  the  word,  fuppofe  it  to  ftand  for 
a man  whom  they  have  not  feen  ; and  their  vifible  conceptions 
connebfed  with  the  term,  will,  therefore,  be  that  of  a human 
form.  When  they  hear  or  read  that  God  refides  in  heaven, 
(that  is,  according  to  their  conceptions,  among  the  ftars,) 
that  he  made  all  things,  that  he  fees,  hears,  knows,  and  can 
do  all  things,  vivid  ideas  which  furprife  and  agitate  the 
mind  are  raifed  up  in  it ; and  if  they  have  made  fome  progrefs 
in  intelleff,  they  will  feel  great  perplexity  in  their  endea- 
Yoiu"s  to  realize  fuch  ideas  to  themfelves ; and  this  perplexity 
will  add  to  the  vividnefs  of  the  ideas,  and  altogether  will  trans- 
fer to  the  term  God  and  its  equivalent,  fuch  fecondary  ideas  as 
may  be  referred  to  the  heads  of  magnificence,  aftonifliment, 
and  reverence.  When  children  hear  that  God  has  no  vifi- 


ble  fhape,  that  he  cannot  be  feen,  See.,  it  adds  much  to 
their  perplexity  and  aftonifliment,  and  at  the  fame  time  de- 
ftroys  many  of  their  former  ideas  ; ftill,  however,  fome 
vifible  ideas  of  the  heavens,  the  throne  of  God,  &c.  feem  to 
remain.  When  a child  hears  that  God  is  the  re  warder  of  good 
adfions,  and  tlie  punilher  of  evil  adfions,  and  that  the  moft. 
exquifite  future  happinefs  or  mifery,  defcribed  under  a great 
variety  of  particular  emblems,  are  prepared  by  him  for  the 
good  or  bad  refpedfively,  he  feels  ilrong  hopes  or  fears  rifing 
alternately  in  his  mind,  according  to  the  judgment  which  he 
pafles  upon  liis  own  adfions,  founded  partly  upon  the  previous 
judgment  of  others,  and  partly  upon  an  imperfedf  moral  feiife 
or  confcience  begun  to  be  produced  in  his  mind.  At  different 
periods  of  this  progrefs,  tliofe  ideas  which  have  arifeu  from 
his  filial  relation,  unite  and  blend  with  all  the  ideas  previ- 
oufly  connedfed  with  the  term  God,  in  confequence  of  the 
frequent  application  of  the  term  Father  to  the  Supreme 
Being  ; and  there  cannot  be  a reafonable  doubt,  that  the 
notions  and  feelings  which  he  has  formed  towards  his  earthly 
parents  at  firft  form  a confiderable  ffiare  in,  and  for  a long 
period  afterwards  tend  to  modify,  thofe  belonging  to  the 
term  God.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  probable,  that 
among  Jews  and  Chriltians,  children  begin  with  a de- 
finite vifible  conception  attached  to  the  word  ; that  this  is  by 
degrees  obliterated  without  any  thing  of  a liable  precife 
nature  fucceeding  in  its  room  ; and  that  by  further  degrees, 
a great  variety  of  Ilrong  mental  affedfions  recur  in  their  turns 
when  they  think  of  God. 

The  affedfions  exerted  towards  God  may  be  claffed  under 
two  general  heads,  love  and  fear ; to  the  former  may  be  re- 
ferred gratituds,  confidence,  and  refignation,  alfo  enthujiafm, 
which  may  be  conlidered  as  a degeneration  of  it ; to  the 
latter,  reverence,  which  is  a mixture  of  love  and  fear,  alfo 
fuperfiition  and  atheifm,  which  are  degenerations  of  it. 

The  love  of  God,  with  its  related  affedfions,  is  generated 
by  the  contemplation  of  his  bounty  and  benignity,  as  thefe 
appear  from  the  view  of  the  natural  world,  the  declarations 
of  fcriptiire,  or  a man’s  own  obfervation  and  experience 
refpedfing  the  events  of  life.  It  is  fupported  and  much  in- 
creafed  by  the  confeioufnefs  of  upright  intentions  and  fin- 
cere  endeavours,  with  the  confequent  hope  of  future  re- 
ward ; and  by  prayer,  vocal  and  mental,  public  and  private, 
inafmuch  as  this  gives  a reality  and  force  to  all  the  ideas  be- 
fore fpoken  of.  Frequent  converfation  and  reading,  in 
which  the  devout  affedfions  are  excited,  have  great  efficacy 
alfo  from  the  infedfious  nature  of  our  difpofitions,  and  from 
the  perpetual  recurrency  of  the  appropriate  words,  and  of 
their  fecondary  ideas,  firft  in  a faint  ftate,  afterwards  in  a 
llronger  and  Itronger  perpetually.  The  contemplation  of 
the  reft  of  the  divine  attributes,  his  omnipotence,  omni- 
fcience,  eternity,  omniprefence,  &c.  have  alfo  a tendency 
to  fupport  and  augment  the  love  of  God,  when  this  is  fo  far 
advanced  as  to  be  fuperior  to  the  fear  : till  then,  thefe  won- 
derful attributes  enhance  the  fear  fo  much,  as  for  a time  to 
check  the  rife  and  giowth  of  the  love.  Even  the  fear  itfelf 
very  much  contributes  to  the  generation  and  augmentation  of 
the  love,  and  in  a manner  greatly  analogous  to  the  produc- 
tion of  other  pleafures  from  pains.  And  indeed  it  feems 
that,  notwithftanding  the  variety  of  the  ideas  and  feelings 
which  contribute  to  this  affedfion,  there  is  fo  great  a re- 
femblance  among  them,  that  they  mull  languifli  by  frequent 
recurrency,  till  ideas  of  an  oppofite  nature,  by  intervening 
at  certain  feafons,  give  them  frefli  life. 

On  this  theory,  the  love  of  God  is  evidently  deduced  in 
part  from  diredlly  interefted  motives,  vi%.  from  the  hopes 
of  a future  reward  ; and  partly  from  motives  or  fources  of 
it,  in  which  diredl  explicit  felf-intereft  does  not  appear,  but 
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which  may  be  traced  up  to  it  ultimately.  However,  after 
all  the  fources  of  this  alfedlion  have  coalefced  together,  it 
becomes  as  difinterelled  as  any  other.  It  appears  alfo  that 
this  pure  dilinterelled  love  of  God  may,  by  a concurrence 
of  a fufficient  number  of  fufficiently  itrong  aflbciations,  arife 
to  fuch  a height  as  to  prevail  over  any  other  of  the  defines, 
interefted  or  difinterelled. 

Enthiifiafm  may  be  defined,  a miftaken  perfuafion  in  any 
perfon  that  he  is  a peculiar  favourite  with  God,  and  that  he 
receives  fupernatural  marks  thereof.  The  vividnefs  of  the 
ideas  of  this  clafs  eafily  generates  this  falfe  perfuafion  in  per- 
fons  of  ftrong  imaginations,  religious  ignorance,  and  narrow 
underftandings,  efpecially  where  the  moral  fenfe  is  but  im- 
perfetdly  formed,  by  giving  a reality  and  certainty  to  all  the 
reveries  of  a man’s  own  mind,  and  confirming  the  affociations 
in  a preternatural  manner.  It  may  alfo  be  eaiily  contratted 
by  contagion,  as  daily  experience  fliews  ; and  indeed  more 
eafily  than  moil  other  difpolitions,  from  the  lively  language 
ufed  by  enthufialls,  and  from  the  great  flattery  and  iupport 
which  enthufiafm  gives  to  pride  and  felf-conceit. 

The  fear  of  God  arifes  from  a view  of  the  evils  of  life, 
the  threatenings  of  the  fcriptures,  the  fenfe  of  guilt,  the  in- 
finity of  the  divine  attributes,  and  from  prayer,  meditation, 
and  converfation,  and  reading  on  fuch  fubjefts.  When  con- 
fined within  proper  limits,  it  is  a'lue,  •veneration,  and  reverence  ; 
when  excefiive,  or  not  duly  regarded,  it  degenerates  either 
into  fiiperfition  or  atheifm.  Siiperfitlon  may  be  defined  a 
miilaken  opinion  concerning  the  ieverity  and  punifhments  of 
God,  magnifying  them  with  refpeft  to  ourfelves  or  others. 
Atheifm  is  either  fpeculativc,  which  denies  the  exiltence  of  a 
God ; or  praBical,  which  is  the  negledl  of  him,  where  a 
perfon  thinks  of  him  feldom,  or  with  reluftance,  and  pays 
little  or  no  regard  to  him  in  adlions,  though  he  does  not 
deny  him  in  words.  Both  kinds  in  Chriilian  countries  feem 
to  proceed  from  an  explicit  or  implicit  fenle  of  guilt,  and 
confequent  fear  of  God,  fufficient  to  generate  an  averfion  to 
the  thoughts  of  him,  and  to  tlie  methods  by  which  the  love 
might  be  generated,  and  yet  too  feeble  to  rellrain  from 
guilt  j and  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  pain  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  circumllances  which  produced  it.  On  the  re- 
ligious affedlion  in  their  early  itages,  fee  Moual  Educa- 
tion, IV. 

(6)  Of  the  Pleafurcs  and  Pains  of  the  moral  Senfe. — 
There  are  certain  difpofitions  of  mind,  with  the  actions 
flowing  from  them,  which  when  a perfon  believes  himfelf  to 
be  poneffed  of,  and  refledls  upon,  a pleafing  confcioufnefs 
and  felf-approbation  rife  up  in  his  mind,  exclufively  of  any 
direft  explicit  confideration  of  advantage  likely  to  enfue  to 
liimfelf  from  the  pofleffion  of  thofe  difpofitions  : in  like  man- 
ner, the  view  of  them  in  other  perfons  raifes  up  a difin- 
terefted  love  and  efteem  for  thole  perfons.  And  the  oppo- 
fite  qualities  and  aflions  are  attended  with  the  condemnation 
both  of  ourfelves  and  others.  This  is  in  general  the  Hate 
of  the  cafe,  but  there  are  many  particular  differences,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  education,  difpofition,  profeffions, 
fex',  &c.  of  each  perfon.  The  general  agreement  and  par- 
ticular differences  in  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  con- 
fequent approbation  and  difapprobation,  feem  to  admit  of 
an  analyfis  and  explanation  from  the  following  parti- 
culars. 

Firft  ; Children  are  for  the  moft  part  inftrufted  in  the 
difference  and  oppofition  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  have  fome 
general  defcriptions  of  the  virtues  and  vices  with  which  they 
are  particularly  concerned.  They  are  told  that  the  firft  are 
good,  pleafant,  noble,  beautiful,  fit,  worthy  of  praife  and 
reward,  &c.  ; the  lall  odious,  painful,  ffiameful,  worthy  of 
blame,  puniffiment,  &c.  So  that  the  painful  and  difpleaf- 


ing  affociations,  previoufly  annexed  to  thofe  words  in  their 
minds,  are,  by  means  of  that  confidence  which  they  place 
in  their  parents  and  inftrudlors,  transferred  to  the  virtues 
and  vices  refpeftively.  And  the  mutual  intercourfes  of  life 
have  the  fame  effedl,  in  a lefs  degree,  with  refpedt  to  adults, 
and  thofe  children  who  receive  little  or  no  inftrudlion  from 
others  diredlly.  Virtue  is  in  general  approved,  and  let  off 
with  all  the  encomiums  and  honourable  appellations  which 
any  other  thing  admits  of ; and  vice  loaded  with  cenfure 
and  reproaches  of  all  kinds,  in  all  good  converfation  and 
books.  And  this  happens  oftener  than  the  contrary,  even 
in  bad  ones ; lo  that  as  far  as  men  are  influenced  in  their 
judgments  by  thofe  of  others,  the  balance  is  on  the  whole 
on  the  fide  of  virtue. 

Secondly  : There  are  many  immediate  good  confequences 
which  attend  upon  virtue,  and  many  ill  confequences  upon 
vice  ; and  this  during  the  whole  progrefs  of  our  lives.  Sen- 
fuality  and  intemperance  fubjeift  men  to  difeafes  and  pain, 
to  lhame  and  anxiety : temperance  is  attended  with  eafe  of 
body,  freedom  of  fpirits,  the  capacity  of  being  pleafed  with 
the  objedls  of  pleafure,  tlie  good  opinion  of  others,  the  per- 
fedlion  of  the  fenfes,  and  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  fa- 
culties, &c.  Anger,  malice,  and  envy,  bring  returns  of 
anger,  malice,  and  envy  from  others,  with  injuries,  re. 
proaches,  fears,  and  perpetual  difquietudes ; and  in  like 
manner,  good  will,  generofity,  compaffion,  are  rewarded 
with  fuitable  returns,  with  the  pleafures  of  fociality  and 
friendfliip,  and  with  high  encomiums.  And  when  a perfon, 
by  the  previous  love  of  man,  is  qualified  to  worlhip  God  in 
any  meafure  as  he  ought,  this  affords  the  fincerelt  joy  and 
comfprt ; while,  on  the  contrary,  the  negledl  of  God,  or 
praftical  atheifm,  murmuring  againft  the  courfe  of  provi- 
dence, fool-hardy  impiety,  &c.  arc  evidently  attended  with 
great  anxiety,  gloominels,  and  diftradlion,  as  long  as  any 
traces  of  morality  or  religion  are  left  upon  the  mind.  Now 
thefe  pleafures  and  pains  are  often  recurring  in  various  com- 
binations, and  being  varioufly  transferred  upon  each  other, 
from  the  great  affinity  between  the  feveral  virtues  and  tlieir 
rewards,  and  the  vices  and  their  punifliments,  will  at  leall 
produce  a general  mixed  pleafing  confcioufnefs,  when  we 
refleft  upon  our  own  virtuous  aftedlions  or  aftions  ; a fenfe 
of  guilt  and  anxiety,  when  w'e  refledt  upon  the  contrary  ; 
and  alfo  raile  in  us  the  love  and  efteem  of  virtue,  and  the 
hatred  of  vice  in  others. 

Thirdly  : The  many  benefits  which  we  receive  immedi- 
ately from  the  piety,  benevolence,  or  temperance  of  others, 
or  which  have  fome  obvious  connexion  with  them,  and  the 
mifchiefs  refulting  from  their  vices,  lead  us  to  love  or  hate 
the  perfons  themlelves  by  aflociation,  and  then  to  love  and 
hate  the  virtues  and  vices  themfelves  ; and  this  without  re- 
gard to  our  own  intereft,  and  whether  we  view  them  in  our- 
ielves  or  others.  The  love  and  elleem  of  virtue  in  others  is 
■much  increafed  by  the  pleafing  confcioufnefs  which  our  own 
praftice  of  it  affords  to  the  mind ; and,  in  like  manner,  the 
pleafure  of  this  confcioufnefs  is  much  increafed  by  our  love  of 
virtue  in  others. 

Fourthly ; The  great  fuitablenefs  of  all  the  virtues  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  virtue,  order,  and  perfedlion  of  the 
world,  imprels  a very  lovely  charadler  upon  virtue  ; on  the 
contrary,  felf-contradiAion,  defonnity,  and  mifchievous  ten- 
dency of  vice,  render  it  odious,  and  the  objeft  of  abhorrence 
to  all  who  refledl  on  the  fubjedl.  The  terms  wliich  are  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  are  em- 
ployed in  connedlion  with  virtue ; and  all  the  aflbeiated 
feelings,  attached  to  the  terms,  are  confequently  aflbeiated 
with  virtue,  adding  greatly,  therefore,  to  the  pleafures  de» 
rived  from  the  contemplation  of  an  aft  of  fublime  virtue,  . 
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Fifthly ; The  hopes  and  fears  of  a future  life  are  them- 
felves  pleafures  and  pains  of  a high  nature.  When  a fufli- 
cient  foundation  has  been  laid  by  a praftical  belief  of  re- 
ligion, by  thoughts  of  death,  by  the  lofs  of  friends,  by 
corporeal  pain,  by  worldly  difappointments  and  affliftions, 
for  the  formation  of  Itrong  affociations  of  the  pleafures  of 
thefe  hopes  with  duty,  and  the  pains  of  thefe  fears  with  fin, 
the  repetition  of  thefe  affociations  will  at  leaft  make  duty 
itfelf  a pleafure,  and  convert  fm  into  a pain,  and  give  lullre 
and  deformity  to  all  their  refpeftive  appellations.  And 
thefe  affociations  will  gradually  become  fo  llrong,  that  the 
exprefs  recolledfion  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  another  world 
will  vanifh  from  the  view  of  the  mind. 

Sixthly  : All  meditations  upon  God,  and  all  the  ex- 
preflions  of  the  feelings  of  our  minds  towards  him,  by 
degrees  transfer  all  the  perfedfion,  greatnefs,  and 
glorioufnefs  of  his  natural  attributes  upon  his  moral  ones, 
that  is,  upon  moral  redlitude.  By  thefe  means  we  fliall 
learn  to  be  merciful,  holy,  and  perfedl,  becaufe  God  is 
fo  ; and  to  love  mercy,  holinefs,  and  perfection,  wherever 
we  fee  them. 

Hence  it  appears  that  all  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  our 
nature,  thofe  of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  fell-interell, 
fympathy,  and  theopathy,  as  far  as  they  are  confiltent 
with  each  other,  with  the  conftitution  of  our  minds,  and 
with  the  courfe  of  the  world,  produce  in  us  a moral  fenfe, 
and  lead  to  the  love  and  approbation  of  virtue,  and  to  the 
fear  and  abhorrence  of  vice.  This  moral  fenfe,  therefore, 
carries  its  own  authority  with  it,  inafmuch  as  it  is  the  fum 
total  of  all  the  reft,  and  the  ultimate  refult  from  them. 
When  it  has  advanced  to  conftderable  perfeclion,  a perfon 
may  be  made  to  love  and  hate  merely  becaufe  he  ought  ; 
that  is,  the  pleafures  of  moral  beauty  and  rectitude,  and  the 
pains  of  moral  deformity  and  unfitnefs,  may  be  transferred, 
and  made  to  coalefce  almoft  inftantaneoufly.  After  this 
profound  analylis  of  the  moral  fenfe  from  Hartley,  it  may 
appear  like  prefumption  to  refer  to  Moral  Education,  HI. 
The  view  there  may,  however,  perhaps  be  ferviceable  to 
fome,  in  connexion  with  the  early  cultivation  of  it. 

8.  Intelleilual  Perceptions  or  Ideas  of  Confcioufnefs. — We 
have  now  (hewn  the  means  by  which  a vaft  variety  of  com- 
plex ideas,  whether  notions  or  feelings,  are  generated  by 
the  affociative  power  from  the  fimple  relics  of  fenfations, 
or  from  thefe  varioufly  combined ; and  Hartley  is  of 
opinion,  that  by  fimilar  means  are  formed  all  the  notions 
and  feelings  of  the  mind.  We  have  ourfelves  exprefted  a 
fimilar  opinion  in  Moral  Education,  col.  2 1 ; but  there  is 
one  clafs  of  ideas  which  we  do  not  feel  able  to  refer  to  the 
operation  of  the  affociative  power  on  the  fimple  ideas  of 
fenfation,  or  any  combinations  of  them.  We  refleft  upon 
what  paffes  within  us,  and  we  perceive  not  only  objefts  of 
thought,  but  certain  operations  of  the  mind  upon  them  by 
which  they  are  varioufly  modified.  We  can  not  only  direct 
the  mind’s  eye  to  thefe  operations  when  aftually  taking 
place,  but  we  can  form  recolleftions  of  them  when  they 
are  at  an  end : we  not  only  perceive  them  as  they  are  pall- 
ing, but  we  can  recall  notions  of  them  long  after  they  have 
ceafed  ; we  can  reafon  about  them,  and,  what  is  more,  we 
can  think  of  them,  and,  without  their  recurrence,  can  retrace 
imprelfions  derived  from  attending  to  them  when  they  were 
going  on.  And,  in  like  manner,  with  refpeft  to  the  various 
feelings  and  ftates  of  mind,  we  can  not  only  direft  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mind  to  them  at  the  time,  but  we  can  think  of 
them  after  other  feelings  and  ftates  of  mind  have  been 
introduced ; we  can  remember  how  the  mind  was  affedled 
by  them ; and  can  form  recolleftions  of  them,  which  may 
be  almoft  entirely  deftitute  of  the  pleafure  or  pain  which 


made  part  of  them  ; in  other  words,  we  can  form  notions 
of  them,  which  can  be  recalled,  diflinCft  from  the  feelings  or 
ftates  of  mind  themfelves.  Senfations,  and  the  combinations 
of  their  relics,  may  be  properly  confidered  as  furnifhing  the 
occafions  for  thefe  notions  which  the  mind  forms  by  attention 
to  its  own  ftates  and  operations  ; but  the  notions  could 
never,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  have  been  formed  without 
fuch  exercife  of  refledfion,  by  any  operation  of  the  affociative 
power  on  ideas  of  fenfation,  or  the  moil  complex  compounds 
of  ideas  derived  from  them.  The  term  intelledlual  perception 
aptly  expreffes  the  power  of  the  mind  to  perceive  the  ope- 
rations of  feeling  and  intelledl  ; and  as  the  term  perception 
is  in  common  ufe  to  exprefs  not  only  the  power,  but  the 
refult  of  its  exercife,  we  might  conveniently  denote  the 
notions  we  form  of  our  mental  ftates  and  operations,  by  the 
term  intellectual  perceptions  ; we  tliink  it  better,  however,  to 
term  them,  in  reference  to  an  appropriate  fignification  of  the 
term  confcioufnefs,  already  adverted  to,  ideas  of  confcioufnefs. 

The  readers  of  Locke  will  at  once  perceive  that  we  here 
refer  to  a clafs  of  thofe  ideas  wliich  that  philofopher  ftiles 
ideas  of  refeClion;  and  we  fhould  not  have  departed  from 
his  nomenclature,  if  we  had  not  thought  it  unnecefl'ary  to 
apply  the  term  to  many  of  thofe  notion^  which  he  refers 
to  this  dais  of  our  ideas,  and  to  avoid  error  from  the  extent 
already  given  to  his  term,  we  prefer  the  employment  of 
another. 

Hartley  is  eminently  fuccefsful  in  the  analyfis  of  the 
mental  feelings  ; it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  eftablilhed  the 
derivation  ol  them  all  from  fenfation  by  the  agency  of  the 
affociative  power.  Relpefting  this  grand  clafs  of  our  ideas, 
he  has  left  nothing  for  future  inquirers  but  to  purfue  the 
method  he  has  adopted  ; to  trace  the  vaidous  modifications 
of  feeling  to  their  lefs  complex  feelings,  and  to  fliew  how 
thefe  arife  from  the  relics  of  fenfible  pleafures  and  pains  ; to 
trace  out  the  influence  of  external  circumftances,  corporeal 
temperament,  and  the  operations  of  intelled  upon  them,  and 
their  mutual  influence  upon  each  other.  Refpebfing  the 
notions  of  the  underftanding,  a great  deal  yet  remains  to 
be  done.  Hartley  has  given  a clue  to  the  formation  of  a 
great  variety  of  them  ; and  has  fliewn  the  application  of  his 
principles  to  a fufficient  number  to  prove  their  great  extent 
and  importance  ; but  after  repeated  refledion  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  ideas  of  the  underftanding  which 
we  have  fpoken  of  under  this  head,  cannot  be  referred  to 
fenfations  as  their  origin,  though,  without  fenfations,  they 
could  not  have  exifted,  fiiice  there  would  otherwife  have 
been  nothing  to  call  forth  the  operations  of  the  mind  from 
attention  to  which  thofe  notions  are  derived. 

Thefe  ideas  of  confcioufnefs  are  obvioufly  fubjeft  to  the 
general  operations  of  the  aflbciative  power.  They  can  be 
conneded  with  other  ideas,  fo  as  to  be  introduced  among 
our  trains  of  thought  agreeably  to  the  common  principles  of 
aliociation  ; and  combinations  of  thefe  ideas  can  be  formed, 
fo  as  to  produce  general,  or  abltrad,  notions  of  various 
mental  ftates  or  operations,  including  the  common  qualities 
in  which  they  agree. 

With  refped  to  our  more  refined  and  complicated  notions, 
there  is  a wide  field  for  highly  important  analytical  inquiry  ; 
to  fhew  from  what  imprelfions  their  rudiments  are  formed, 
and  by  what  procelfes  they  have  been  combined  and  modified. 
Much  is  done  in  the  formation  of  our  notions  by  the  un- 
intentional exercife  of  the  aflbciative  power,  and  by  what 
may  be  termed  accidental  imprelfions  derived  from  external 
objedls  ; but  much  rnuft  alfo  be  referred  to  the  voluntary 
exercife  of  the  intelledt. 

V.  Of  the  Motive  Poiver. — In  our  general  view  of  the 
primary  mental  faculties,  we  Hated  as  an  obvious  fadl,  that 

without 
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without  any  external  excitement  of  the  nerves  by  which 
mufcular  motion  is  produced,  the  mind  can  produce  fuch 
motion,  in  other  words,  that  Hate  of  the  m.otory  nerves  by 
which  mufcular  motion  is  effected  can  be  produced  by  the 
mind.  To  account  for  this  faft,  we  infer  that  the  mind 
pofl'efTes  a power  or  capacity  of  influencing  the  motory 
nerves,  fo  as  to  produce  mufcular  motion,  which  may  be 
called  the  motive  power.  Even  fuppofing  that  the  fen- 
forial  changes  by  which  mufcular- motion  is  followed,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  thole  pro- 
duced by  external  impreflions  on  the  organs  of  fenfe, 
(Hartley,  p.  15.), — and  admitting,  what  appears  certain, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  affociative  power  that  ideas,  and 
fometimes  that  fenfations,  produce  motory  changes  of  the 
fenforium, — ftill  we  mull  infer  the  exillence  of  a motive 
power,  otherwife  ideas  and  fenfations  could  not  be  the 
exciting  caufe  of  mufcular  motion  : in  other  words,  whatever 
be  the  mental  caufes  of  mufcular  motion,  that  motion,  if  it 
begin  from  the  mind,  implies  that  the  mind  poflefles  the 
power  of  which  we  fpeak,  feparate  from  the  caufe  of  fen- 
fations, of  ideas,  and  of  the  conneflions  among  them.  In- 
deed this  appears  to  be  generally  admitted,  but  the  opera- 
tions of  the  motive  power  are  ufually  referred  to  the  head 
of  will. 

A great  number  of  the  phenomena  of  mufcular  motion 
are  explicable  by  the  laws  of  aflbciation,  and  as  far  as  we 
perceive,  they  can  only  be  explained  by  them.  There  are 
five  clalfes  of  mufcular  motion  : i.  Where  it  is  produced 

by  fome  foreign  excitement  of  the  mufcular  fyitem,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  mind,  in  which  cafe  it  may  be  termed 
involuntary.  2.  Where  it  is  produced  by  fenfations,  or 
fenfible  changes,  without  volition,  or  any  other  aflbciated 
fenfation,  idea,  or  motion,  having  been  concerned  in  the 
conneftion  between  fenfation  and  motion,  it  is  termed 
automatic  in  the  Hartleyan  nomenclature.  3.  Where  it 
follows  the  flate  of  mind  called  will  diredlly,  and  without 
our  perceiving  the  intervention  of  any  other  idea,  or  of  any 
fenfation  or  motion,  it  may  be  termed  voluntary  in  the 
highell  fenfe  of  this  word.  If  the  intervention  of  other 
ideas,  or  of  fenfations  and  motions,  all  of  which  we  fup- 
pofe  to  follow  the  will  diredUy,  be  necelfary,  it  is  im- 
perfedlly  voluntary  ; yet  Hill  it  is  termed  voluntary  in 
popular  language,  if  it  follow  certainly  and  readily  upon 
the  intervention  of  a Angle  fenfation,  idea,  or  motion, 
excited  by  the  power  of  the  will.  4.  If  more  than  one 
of  thefe  be  required,  or  if  tlie  motion  do  not  follow  with 
certainty^  and  facility,  it  is  to  be  elleemed  lefs  and  lefs 
voluntary,  femi-voluntary,  or  fcarce  voluntary  at  all,  agree- 
ably to  the  circumftances.  5.  Where  the  motion  has  been 
voluntary,  but  is  become  automatic  by  the  influence  of 
the  affociative  power,  it  is  termed  by  Hartley  fccondarily 
automatic.  With  the  firll  of  thefe  claffes,  mental  philofophy 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do.  As  to  the  fecond,  till  more  is 
known  refpedting  the  nature  of  thofe  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  fenforium,  the  rnentalill  can  do  little  more  than 
Hate  the  fa£l  ; but  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  automatic 
motions  are  not  to  be  found  pure,  except  in  the  motions  of 
the  new-born  infant,  or  fuch  as  are  excited  by  fome  violent 
irritation  or  pain.  The  third  and  filth  claffes  afford  farther 
illuftration  of  the  doeftrine  of  aflbciation ; and  we  (hall 
felebl  from  the  Mental  Principia,  with  fome  alterations, 
luch  ftatements  as  will  fuffice  to  explain  the  progrels  of 
mulcular  motion  from  automatic  to  voluntary,  and  from 
voluntary  to  fecondarily  automatic. 

The  moll  Ample  inliance  of  this  progrefs,  is  in  the  ac- 
tion of  grafping.  The  Angers  of  young  children  bend 
upon  almoft  every  impreffion  which  is  made  on  the  palm  of 


the  hand,  thus  performing  the  a6tion  of  grafping  in  the 
original  automatic  manner.  After  a fufAcient  repetition  of 
the  motions  which  concur  in  this  adlion,  the  fenforial 
changes  preceding  them  are  Itrongly  aflbciated  with  dif- 
ferent ideas,  the  moft  common  of  which  probably  are  thofe 
excited  by  the  light  of  a favourite  plaything  or  otlier  ob- 
ject which  the  child  is  ufed  to  grafp  and  hold  m his  hand. 
He  ought  therefore,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  affocia- 
tion,  to  perform  and  repeat  the  aftion  of  grafping,  upon 
having  fuch  a plaything,  &c.  prefented  to  his  light : and  it 
is  a known  fadl  that  children  do  fo.  Here  the  aftion  is 
imperfeblly  automatic.  By  purfuing  the  fame  method  of 
aflbciation,  we  may  fee  how,  after  a fufAcient  repetition 
of  the  proper  affociations,  the  found  of  the  words  grafp, 
take  hold,  8cc.,  the  light  of  the  nurfe’s  hand  in  a Hate  of 
contrablion,  the  recolledlion  of  a hand  in  that  Hate,  and 
innumerable  other  aflbciated  circumllances,  tliat  is,  fenfa- 
tions, ideas,  and  motions,  will  produce  the  aftion  of 
grafping  ; till,  in  confequence  of  the  aftion  being  found  to 
anfwer  certain  purpofes  which  are  wiflied  for,  that  Hate  of 
mind,  which  we  may  call  the  will  to  grafp,  is  generated, 
and  fufHciently  aflbciated  with  the  aftion  to  produce  the 
requilite  mufcular  motions  inflantaneoufly.  The  aftion  is 
therefore  perfedly  voluntary  in  this  cafe  ; and  by  the  in- 
numerable repetitions  of  it  in  this  perfeftly  voluntary 
Hate,  it  at  laH  acquires  a fufAcient  conneftion  with  fo 
many  fenforial  changes,  either  fenlitive,  ideal,  or  motory, 
that,  whether  or  not  they  are  fo  vivid,  or  fo  accordant 
with  the  Hate  of  mind  at  the  time,  as  to  obtain  the  notice 
of  the  mind,  it  follows  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  origi- 
nally automatic  aftions  do  the  correfponding  fenfations, 
that  is,  it  becomes  fecondarily  automatic.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner may  all  the  aftions  performed  by  the  hands  be  ex- 
plained ; all  thofe  which  are  very  familiar  in  life,  palling 
from  the  original  automatic  Hate,  through  the  feveral  de- 
grees of  voluntarinefs,  till  they  become  perfeftly  volun- 
tary, and  then  repafling  through  the  fame  Hages  in  an  in- 
verted order,  till  they  become  fecondarily  automatic  on 
many  occafions,  though  Hill  perfebtly  voluntary  on  fome 
occaflons,  vi%.  whenfoever  an  exprefs  aft  of  the  will  is 
concerned. 

A more  intereffing,  but  much  more  complicated  cafe,  is 
that  of  the  employment  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  for  which, 
however,  we  mull  refer  our  readers  to  Hartley’s  Obferva- 
tions,  p.  21,  or  PrieHley’s  Abridgment,  p.  33  ; and  fhall 
merely  Hate  a cafe  from  Hartley,  illuHrating  the  tranfi- 
tion  from  voluntary  aftions  into  luch  as  are  fecondarily  au- 
tomatic. 

Suppofe  a perfon  who  has  a perfeftly  voluntary  com- 
mand over  his  Angers,  to  begin  to  learn  to  play  upon  the 
piano  forte.  The  Aril  Hep  is  to  move  his  Angers  from  key 
to  key  with  a flow*  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  ex- 
erting an  exprefs  aft  of  volition  in  every  motion.  By  de- 
grees the  motory  changes  become  connefted  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  impreflions  of  the  notes,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  affociative  power,  the  afts  of  volition  becoming 
lefs  and  lefs  exprefs  all  the  time,  till  at  lall  they  become 
evanefeent  and  imperceptible.  For  an  expert  performer 
will  play  from  notes,  or  from  ideas  of  them,  or  from  the 
conneftion  of  the  feveral  complex  parts  of  the  decomplex 
motions,  fome  or  all,  and  at  the  fame  time  carry  on  a quite 
different  train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind,  or  even  hold  a 
converfation  with  another.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  paffage  from  the  fenfible,  ideal,  or  motory  changes 
which  precede,  to  thofe  motory  changes  which  follow,  is 
as  ready  and  direft,  as  from  the  fenfible  changes  to  the 
original  automatic  motions  correfponding  to  them  ; and, 

confequently. 
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confequently,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the  Hate  of 
mind  called  will.  At  leaft,  the  doftrine  of  affociation 
favours  this : and  the  faft  (hews  that  there  is  no  percep- 
tible intervention,  none  of  which  we  are  confcious.  See 
alfo  Darwin’s  Zoonomia,  feft.  xvii.  2. 

We  may  hence  underftand  in  what  manner  the  firft  ru- 
diments are  laid  of  that  faculty  of  imitation  which  is  fo 
obfervable  in  young  children.  They  fee  the  adfions  of 
their  own  hands  ; they  hear  themfelves  pronounce.  Hence 
the  impreflions  made  by  themfelves  on  their  own  eyes  and 
ears  become  alfociated  circumltances,  and  confequently 
muft,  in  due  time,  excite  to  the  repetition  of  the  adlions. 
Hence  like  impreffions  made  on  their  eyes  and  ears  by 
others  will  have  the  fame  effeft  ; or,  in  other  words,  they 
will  learn  to  imitate  the  aftions  which  they  fee,  and  the 
founds  which  they  hear.  Imitation  is  a great  fource  of 
the  exercife  of  the  voluntary  power ; and  makes  all  the  fe- 
veral  modes  of  walking,  handling,  and  fpeaking,  &c.  con- 
formable to  thofe  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  a perfon 
lives  ; and  in  particular  to  thofe  of  the  perfons  with  whom 
he  converfes.  Befides  the  two  fources  of  it  jull  men- 
tioned, it  has  many  others  ; fome  of  thefe  are,  the  refem- 
blance  which  children  perceive  between  their  own  bodies 
with  all  the  funftions  of  tliem,  and  thofe  of  others  ; the 
pleafures  they  experience  in  and  by  means  of  all  imitative 
motions  ; the  diredlions  and  encouragements  given  them  on 
this  head ; the  liigh  opinions  which  they  form  of  the 
power  and  happinefs  of  adults,  and  their  confequent  de- 
iire  to  refemble  them  in  thefe  and  all  their  alfociated  cir- 
cumftances.  Imitation  begins  in  various  kinds  of  volun- 
tary attions  about  the  fame  time  ; and  increafes,  not  only 
by  the  fources  alleged,  but  alfo  by  the  mutual  influence 
of  every  inftance  of  it  over  every  other,  fo  that  the  velo- 
city of  its  growth  is  for  fome  time  greatly  accelerated.  It 
is  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  children  in  their  attain- 
ment of  accomplilhments,  bodily  and  mental.  And  thus 
every  thing  to  which  mankind  have  a natural  tendency,  is 
learned  much  fooner  in  fociety  than  the  mere  natural  ten- 
dency would  produce  it  ; and  many  things  are  learned  fo 
early,  and  fixed  fo  deeply,  as  to  appear  parts  of  our 
nature,  though  they  may  be  mere  derivatives  and  ac- 
quifitions. 

VI.  Of  the  Memory. — The  memory  is  defined  by  Hart- 
ley to  be  that  faculty  by  which  traces  of  fenfations  and 
ideas  recur,  or  are  recalled,  in  the  fame  order  and  propor- 
tion, accurately  or  nearly,  in  which  they  were  once  aftually 
prefented.  The  rudiments  of  memory  are  laid  in  the  per- 
petual recurrency  of  the  fame  impreffions,  or  groups  of  im- 
preffions. Thefe,  by  the  operations  of  the  retentive  power, 
leave  traces  or  relics  ; and  by  the  operation  of  the  aflb- 
ciative  power,  thefe  are  united  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  prefented  to  the  mind.  Now,  the  tingle  fenfible 
imprelTions,  and  fmall  groups  of  them,  being  few  in 
comparifon  of  all  the  large  groups,  they  recur  the  moil 
frequently,  fo  as  fooner  to  produce  the  elements  of  me- 
mory. 

Suppofe  a perfon  to  have  fo  far  advanced  in  life  as  to 
have  acquired  all  thefe  elements  ; that  is,  that  he  has  ideas 
of  the  common  appearances  and  occurrences  of  life,  under 
a confiderable  variety  of  fubordinate  circumftances,  which 
w’ould  readily  recur  to  his  mind  by  flight  caufes,  he  will 
be  thus  eafily  enabled  to  retrace  other  occurrences ; for 
thefe  will  confift  either  of  the  old  impreffions  varioufly 
combined,  or  of  new  ones  in  fome  way  or  other  connected 
with  them.  This  may  be  exemphfied  and  explained  by  the 
circumilance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  even  well 
knowm  words  which  have  no  connexion  with  each  other  ; 


and  Hill  more  fo  words  which  are  neither  familiar,  nor 
formed  according  to  familiar  analogies ; but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  perfons  acquainted  with  any  branch  of  fcience 
or  of  art,  very  eafily  retains  fafts  connedled  with  it  which 
were  previoufly  unknown.  The  recolle6lion  of  ideas  is 
alfo  greatly  aided  by  the  connection  of  words,  both  with 
them  and  with  the  original  impreffions  ; for  words  being, 
from  the  conltant  ufe  of  language,  familiar  to  perfons  of 
moderate  mental  culture,  even  in  various  combinations,  they 
are  eafily  retained,  and  moll  materially  affill  in  producing 
the  recurreiice  of  the  correfponding  ideas.  And  thus 
when  a perfon  is  relating  a pail  fadl,  the  ideas  do  in  fome 
cafes  fuggell  the  words,  and  in  others,  the  words  fuggell 
the  ideas.  Hence  illiterate  perfons,  other  things  being 
equal,  do  not  remember  nearly  fo  well  as  others.  Hence 
alfo  the  importance,  contrary  to  the  views  of  education 
which  a few  years  ago  wei'e  fo  falhionable,  of  teaching  the 
young  to  remember  wmrds  as  well  as  things ; for  in 
moil  cafes,  as  words  ferve  as  the  bond  of  ideas,  ideas  will 
be  loofe  and  floating  in  the  mind  unlefs  conneil.ted  with 
words. 

The  difference  between  ideas  and  fenfations  principally 
confills  in  the  greater  vividnefs  and  dillinclnefs  of  the  latter  ; 
but  cafes  are  known  to  occur,  in  which  vifual  conceptions 
are  fo  vivid  and  dillinfl,  that  they  are  miltaken  for  aftual 
fenfations.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  when,  in  confe- 
quence of  difeafe,  the  fyllem  is  peculiarly  fufceptible  of 
excitement ; and  fometimes  when  the  mind  is  very  much 
abforbed  in  contemplating  its  own  ideas,  fo  that  the  im- 
preffions from  external  objeefts  produces  little  effe£l  upon 
it.  It  is  a fertile  fource  of  thofe  ideas  refpehting  appa- 
ritions which  are  fo  prevalent  among  perfons  of  phyfical 
fenfibility,  without  that  culture  of  the  intelledl,  which 
would  enable  them  to  attend  to  their  own  thoughts  and 
manner  of  thinking.  Such  lively  recolledlions  of  pall  im- 
preffions may,  however,  be  ufually  dillinguiflied  from  fen- 
lations,  by  allowing  the  attention  to  relax  fo  that  they  may 
ceafe  to  be  forcibly  detained  as  objefts  of  confeioufnefs  ; 
when  it  will  in  general  be  eafily  perceived  that  the  mind 
lofes  fight  of  them ; whereas  it  can  lofe  fight  of  impref- 
fions from  external  objedls  only  by  fixing  the  attention  upon 
ideas,  or  by  corporeal  motions  of  fome  kind  or  other. 
Thefe  remarks  might,  perhaps  with  greater  propriety,  have 
bean  made  under  the  liead  of  imagination,  becaufe  it  is 
feldom  that  in  fuch  cafes  the  vivid  conceptions  recur  in 
the  exadl  (or  nearly  exadl)  order  of  adlual  impreffion, 
which  is  the  effential  difference  between  the  trains  of  ima- 
gination and  thofe  of  memory  : they  are,  however,  refer- 
rible  to  either  clafs  of  phenomena. 

Ideas  of  recolleftion  differ  from  thofe  of  imagination, 
principally  in  the  readinefs  and  llrength  of  the  affociations ; 
but  partly,  and  in  many  cafes  almoll  entirely,  by  the  con- 
nexion of  the  former  with  known  and  allowed  faXs,  by 
various  methods  of  reafoning  appropriate  to  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  by  recolleXing  that  we  had 
before  confidered  them  as  recolleXions,  &c.  All  perfons 
are  at  one  time  or  other  at  a lofs  to  know  whether  trains 
of  vivid  ideas,  fucceeding  each  other  readily  and  rapidly, 
are  ideas  of  recolleXion  or  of  imagination,  that  is,  mere  re- 
veries ; and  the  more  they  agitate  the  matter  in  their  minds 
the  more  does  the  reverie  appear  like  a recolleXion.  Per- 
fons of  irritable  nervous  fyllems  are  more  fubjeX  to  fuch 
fallacies  than  others;  and  infane  perfons  often  impofe  upon 
themfelves  in  this  way,  wz.  by  the  vividnefs  of  their  ideas 
and  affociations,  produced  by  bodily  caufes.  The  fame  thing 
often  happens  in  dreams. 

The  vividnefs  and  readinefs  of  recolleXed  trains  is  alfo 
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ir>ne  grand  means  of  afcertaining  the  dates  of  fafts  ; for  as 
this  diminifhes  (other  things  being  equal)  in  proportion  to 
the  period  which  has  elapfed  fince  the  reception  of  the  ideas, 
and  the  formation  of  the  afl'ociations,  if  the  vigour  of  thefe 
be  diminiflied,  we  refer  them  to  a more  remote  period,  in 
proportion  to  that  diminution  ; and  if  by  any  caufe  it  be 
kept  up,  the  diftance  of  time  appears  diminifhed.  Thus 
it  is,  if  any  interefting  event,  the  death  of  a friend,  for  in- 
ftance,  have  been  often  recolledfed  or  related,  till  w?  come 
to  make  oral  or  mental  calculations,  it  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened but  yellerday,  as  we  term  it.  However,  from  this 
circumftance,  we  are  often  apt  to  confound  events,  as  to 
the  order  of  time,  referring  them  to  more  recent  or  remote 
periods,  according  to  the  Ifrength  and  vigour  of  the  ideas 
and  alTociations,  or  the  contrary.  In  general  we  judge  of 
the  period  of  events  by  aflbciated  circumltances,  particularly 
by  vifible  permanent  memorials.  And  hence  it  liappens, 
that  illiterate  perfons  have  often  great  difficulty  in  affigning 
periods  to  events  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  Our  readers, 
when  they  take  fuch  things  into  account,  and  confider  how 
difficult  it  muft  in  moll  cafes  be  for  illiterate  perfons,  who 
have  frequently  changed  their  employments,  to  refer  fuch 
changes  to  any  fpecilic  dates,  will  not  feel  unwilling  to 
admit,  that  the  prefumption  formed  againft  the  reputed 
murderers  of  Mr.  Steele,  in  confequence  of  their  incorreft 
Ibitements,  as  to  their  places  of  employment  four  years  be- 
fore their  trial,  Ihould  have  weighed  very  little  in  the  deci- 
lion  againft  thofe  unhappy  men. 

We  diftinguilh  a new  place,  perfon,  &c.  from  one  which 
we  remember,  in  a nianner  fimilar  to  that  in  which  we  dillin- 
guiffi  recolledfed  ideas,  and  thofe  of  imagination  ; by  the 
greater  vividnefs  of  the  imprellion,  and  the  ftrength  and 
readinefs  of  the  allociated  circumftances.  If  we  doubt 
whether  we  have  before  feen  a perfon  who  is  newly  intro- 
duced to  us,  we  try  to  recall  fome  aflbciated  circumftance, 
fuch  as  the  time  and  place  where  we  may  be  fnppofed  to 
have  feen  him  ; and  if  tliis  prove  erroneous,  we  immediately 
infer,  that  our  doubt  arifes  from  fome  refemblance  which  he 
has  with  fome  one  whom  we  then  or  there  faw,  or  with 
fome  one  whofe  face  is  familiar  to  us. 

The  memory  of  children  is  imperfefrt,  becaufe  the  ele- 
mentary rudiments  of  memory  are  not  fufficiently  fixed  by 
the  retentive  power,  nor  their  ufual  groups  fufficiently 
formed  in  the  mind.  They  are  alfo  imperfeft  in  the  ufe  of 
thofe  words,  and  other  fymbols,  which  fo  materially  aid  the 
recollebfion  ; and  in  particular  they  are  found  very  deficient 
in  arranging  faffs  in  the  order  of  time,  judging  moft  fre- 
quently from  the  vividnefs  of  their  recolleffions,  and  not 
having  the  ufe  of  thofe  denotements  of  time,  on  which  the 
memory  principally  depends  for  accuracy  in  this  branch  of 
recollection.  In  old  perfons,  whatever  be  the  part  of  the 
fyftem  on  which  the  retent've  power  depends,  that  power  is 
moft  materially  diminiflied,  as  alfo  the  leniitive  power,  while 
the  allociative  power  has,  in  their  habitual  direction  of  it, 
been  ftrengthened  in  its  operations.  Hence  new  impreflions 
can  fcarcely  be  received,  and  leldom  are  retained  ; while  the 
parts  which  are  received  and  retained  excite  old  trains  of 
aflbeiations,  rather  than  continue  thofe  which  were  recently 
imprelfed.  When  old  perfons  relate  the  incidents  of  their 
youth  with  great  precifion,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  recol- 
lection of  many  preceding  recolleCtions  and  relations,  than 
to  the  recollection  of  the  thing  itfelf. 

Memory  depends  greatly  upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain. 
Concuffions  and  other  diforders  of  the  brain,  excels  in  fenfual 
pleafures,  and  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  impair  it  ; and 
it  is  recovered  by  degrees,  as  the  caufes  which  affeCted  the 
brain  are  removed.  In  like  manner,  dreams  which  happen 


in  a peculiar  ftate  of  the  brain,  viz.  during  fleep,  vaniffi  as 
foon  as  vigilance,  a different  ftate,  takes  place  ; but  if  they 
be  recollected  immediately  upon  waking,  and  thus  conneCted 
with  a ftate  of  vigilance,  they  may  be  remembered. 

When  a perfon  defires  to  recolleCt  a thing  that  has  efcaped 
him,  fuppofe  the  name  of  a vifible  objeCt,  he  recalls  the 
vifible  idea,  or  fome  other  affociate,  again  and  again  by  a 
voluntary  power,  and  thus  at  laft  brings  in  the  required 
aflbeiation  and  idea.  But  if  the  defire  be  very  great,  it 
changes  the  ftate  of  the  mental  organs,  and  has  an  oppoiite 
effeCt;  fo  that  the  defired  idea  does  not  recur  till  all  has  fub- 
fided,  and  perhaps  not  even  then. 

The  excellence  of  memory  confifts  partly  in  its  ftrength 
and  accuracy  of  retention,  partly  in  the  readinefs  of  recol- 
leCfion.  The  former  principally  depends  on  the  ftrength 
and  accuracy  of  perception  in  attention  to  our  fenfations, 
and  partly  upon  the  aflbeiative  faculty  ; the  latter  depends 
entirely  upon  the  ftrength  and  peculiar  biafles  of  the  opera- 
tions of  that  power.  The  intellectual  faculties  depend 
greatly  upon  the  memory  ; hence,  though  fome  perfons  may- 
have  ftrong  memories  with  weak  judgments,  yet  no  man  can 
have  a ftrong  judgment  with  a weak  original  power  of  re- 
taining and  remembering.  Before  we  conclude  our  view  of 
this  faculty,  we  beg  leave  ftrongly  to  recommend  to  our 
ymunger  readers,  efpecially  if  they  poflefs  a philofophic 
call  of  mind,  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  very  ufeful  and 
interefting  chapter  of  Dugald  Stewart  on  this  fubjeCl,  par- 
ticularly thofe  parts  which  relate  to  the  improvement  of  the 
memory  ; and  to  thofe  in  particular,  who  are  in  any  way 
concerned  in  the  work  of  education,  we  hope  we  ffiall  be 
excufed,  when  we  recommend  the  perufal  of  the  feventh 
divilion  of  Intellectual  Education,  on  this  faculty.  See 
Memory  and  Mnemonics. 

VII.  Imagination. — In  the  ufe  which  Mr.  Stewart  makes 
of  the  term  imagination,  it  includes  the  fancy,  and  (as  he 
himfelf  ftates)  is  in  no  refpeCf  a diftinCt  power,  but  com- 
pounded of  feveral  others.  “ It  includes,”  he  fays,  “ con- 
ception or  limple  apprehenfion,  wffiich  enables  us  to  form  a 
notion  of  thofe  former  objeCfs  of  perception  or  of  know- 
ledge, out  of  which  we  are  to  make  a feleCtion  ; aljlradion, 
which  feparates  the  felefted  materials  from  the  qualities  and 
circumftances  which  are  connedled  with  them  in  nature ; and 
judgment  or  tafte,  which  feledl; s the  materials  and  diredls  their 
combination.  To  thefe  powers  we  may  add,  that  peculiar 
habit  of  aflbeiation  to  which  I formerly  gave  the  name  of 
fancy;  as  it  is  this  which  prefents  to  our  choice  all  the  dif- 
ferent materials  which  are  fubfervient  to  the  efforts  of  ima- 
gination.”— “ This,”  he  obferves  in  another  place,  “is  the 
proper  fenfe  of  the  w'ord,  if  imagination  be  the  power  which 
gives  birth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet  and  the  painter,” 
and  we  may  add  of  genius  in  general.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  fuch  an  appropriation  of  the  term.  In  the  Hartleyan 
nomenclature,  however,  it  is  ufed  indiferiminately  with 
fancy,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  feems  to  employ 
the  latter  term. 

The  recurrence  of  ideas,  fays  Hartley,  efpecially  vifible 
and  audible  ones,  in  a vivid  manner,  but  without  any  regard 
to  the  order  obferved  in  paft  fadfs,  is  aferibed  to  the  power 
of  imagination  or  fancy..  Every  fucceeding  thought  is  the 
refult  either  of  fome  new  imprellion,  or  of  an  aflbeiation 
with  the  preceding.  It  is  impoffible,  indeed,  to  attend  fo 
minutely  to  the  fucceflion  of  our  ideas,  as  to  diftinguilh  and 
to  remember  for  a fufficient  time,  the  vei.y  imprellion  or  af- 
fociation  which  gave  rife  to  each  thought  or  conception  ; 
but  we  can  do  this  as  far  as  it  can  be  expedfed  to  be  done, 
and  in  fo  great  a variety  of  inftances,  that  we  have  full 
right  to  infer  it  in  all.  A reverk  differs  from  imagination 
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only  in  this,  that  the  perlon  being  more  attentive  to  his  own 
thoughts,  and  lefs  difturbed  by  external  objedls,  more  of 
his  trains  of  ideas  are  deducible  from  alTociation,  and  fewer 
from  new  impreflions.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that 
m all  cafes  of  imagination  and  reverie,  the  train  and  com- 
plexion of  the  thoughts  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  then 
ftate  of  body  or  mind.  A pleafurable  or  painful  Hate  of 
the  ftomach,  for  inftance,  joy  or  griefs  will  make  all  the 
thoughts  tend  to  the  fame  call.  “ Objedls  and  circum- 
ftances  may  be  fo  difpofed,”  fays  Mr.  Grant,  (in  a very 
valuable  paper  on  reverie,  for  which  fee  Manchefter  Me- 
moirs, vol.  i.  or  Nichollon’s  Journal,  vol.  xv. ) “ as  to 
give  to  reverie  a pleafmg  or  penfive,  a refined  or  an  elegant 
dircdtion.  I believe  it  is  unneceflary  to  all'C,  whether  the 
mind  will  not  be  more  apt  to  depart  from  ferious  meditation 
in  a gaudy  chapel,  than  in  the  folemn  gloom  of  a cathedral  ? 
It  is  remarked  by  an  eminent  medical  writer,  that  light,  in- 
troduced by  opening  the  window-fhutters,  gave  a gayer  call 
to  the  ideas  of  a patient  who  laboured  under  reverie.  The 
Itudy  of  Talio  was  a Gothic  apartment,  and  he  fancied  his 
familiar  fpirit  to  converfe  with  him  through  a window  of 
ilained  glafs.” 

It  would  be  eafy  and  ufeful  to  enlarge  on  this  faculty,  and 
particularly  on  the  regulation  of  it  as  affefting  the  charadler 
and  happinefs  ; but  we  fliould  probably  be  able  to  add  little 
to  what  our  readers  have  accefs  to  in  Stewart’s  Elements,  in 
the  laft  chapter  of  which  they  will  find  an  elegant,  fcientific, 
and  highly  important  inveftigation  of  the  fubjeft.  We  mull 
alfo  refer  them  to  the  lefs  palatable,  but  not  lefs  wholefome 
food  for  the  underftanding,  in  Hartley’s  91ft  propofition, 
in  which  he  examines  how  far  the  phenomena  of  imagination, 
reveries,  and  dreams,  are  agreeable  to  the  principle  of  aflb- 
ciation  ; and  alfo  to  prop.  92,  where  he  makes  the  fame  in- 
velUgation  refpedf  ing  “ deviations  from  found  reafon  and  alien- 
ations of  mind.”  On  the  phantalms  produced  by  difeafe, 
there  is  an  interefting  detail  of  fadfs  in  one  particular  cafe,  in 
Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  xv.  See  Imagination. 

VIII.  UnderJ}anding.—T\\K  term,  in  its  moft  extenfive  ap- 
plication, clearly  includes  the  operations  of  fenfation  and 
allociation,  except  thofe  which  refpedi  the  affedfions  ; but  we 
ufe  it  here  in  a narrower  fenfe,  as  we  have  already  Hated,  in 
reference  to  thofe  mental  Hates  or  operations  by  which  we 
contemplate  fenfations  and  ideas,  confidered  as  fuch,  and  the 
various  operations  of  the  mind,  difcern  the  relations  which 
exiH  among  the  objedts  of  perception  and  thought,  purfue 
truth,  and  aflent  to  or  difient  from  propofitions. 

I.  General  Obfervations  on  the  Operations  of  the  Underjland- 
ing.  Confcioufnefs  we  regard  as  the  capacity  of  the  miyd,  by 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  affedfed  by  fenforial  changes, 
whether  fenfible,  ideal,  or  motory.  Confcioufnefs  is  in  fadf 
the  notice  of  the  mind  itfelf ; and  the  term  is,  in  the  moH  appro- 
priate fenfe,  applied  to  that  Hate  with  which  every  mental 
change  or  operation  is  attended,  if  it  in  any  degree  excites 
the  notice  of  the  mind.  It  is  by  confcioufnefs  alone  tiiat  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  ; and 
when  diredled  to  their  operations,  the  appellation  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate.  When  it  is  excited  by  fenfible  changes  it 
is  ufually  called  perception  ; confcioufnefs  referring  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind  as  fuch  ; perception  to  them,  as  pro- 
duced by  external  objects.  ( See  Div.  II, ) We  are  confcious 
of  ideas  and  fenfations  ; we  perceive  the  external  objedts  which 
produce  impreffions  on  the  fenfes. 

When  the  notice  of  the  mind  is  continued  to  any  particu- 
lar objedt,  or  to  a continual  fuccelfion  of  objedts,  whether 
or  not  that  continuance  is  caufed  by  volition,  the  ftate  of 
mind  is  called  attention.  When  it  is  brought  fo  far  under  the 
diredlion  of  the  mind,  that  it  can  be  diredted  ^at  will,  then 
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it  is  with  propriety  termed  the  power  of  attention.  See 
Div.  VIII.  2,  and  Intellectual  Education,  IV. 

When  the  attention  is  exclufively  diredted  to  fome  objedt 
of  thought  feparate  from  others,  or  to  fome  component  part 
of  the  objedt  feparate  from  its  other  parts  ; then  it  is  termed 
abfradtion,  by  which  we  underftand  feparate  attention.  See 
^ 2,  and  Intellectual  Education,  V.  VI. 

When  the  attention  is  diredted  to  our  perceptions,  (or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  qualities,  circumftances,  and  changes  of 
external  objedts,  as  they  affedt  the  mind  through  the  medium 
of  the  fenfitive  and  afibciative  power,)  it  is  termed  obferva- 
tion.  The  term  is  one  of  fuch  familiar  and  generally  appro- 
priate ufe,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  mifunderftood  ; it  is  ne- 
ver applied  to  attention  to  the  ideas  of  abfent  objedts  of 
fenfe,  but  folely  to  attention  diredted  to  the  prefent  objedts 
of  perception,  leading  to  thought  refpedting  them.  See 
Intellectual  Education,  III. 

When  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  diredted  to  its  own 
Hates,  affedtions,  and  operations,  it  is  termed  refleSion.  As 
obfervation  commonly  implies  fom.e  exercife  of  the  I'eafon- 
ing  faculty,  fo  alfo  does  refledtion  : but  fimple  attention  to 
our  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  to  our  manner  of  think- 
ing and  feeling,  is  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe  refledtion.  The  term 
is  however  ufed  in  common  language  much  more  extenfively  — 
to  denote  the  attentive  confideration  of  any  fubjedt  of  thought. 
It  does  not  feem  to  be  ever  ufed  in  reference  to  the  prefent 
objedfs  of  perception  to  which  obfervation  is  exclufively  ap- 
propriated : but  the  adf  of  thinking  on  any  intelledlual  ob- 
jedf  is  often  termed  refledtion.  In  philofophical  inveftiga- 
tions,  however,  it  feems  bell  to  limit  it,  to  the  attentive 
confideration  of  what  pafles  within,  of  the  Hates,  affedlions, 
and  operations  of  the  mind. 

When  the  mind  is  employed  in  the  confideration  of  any 
objedl  of  thought,  it  is  faid  to  be  thinking.  In  a wide  fenfe 
it  includes  every  intelledlual  operation,  in  other  words, 
whatever  may  be  termed  an  adl  of  the  underftanding,  that 
is,  every  adl  of  the  mind,  properly  fo  called,  except  fenfa- 
tion and  feeling.  But  it  appears  moft  appropriate  to  that 
Hate  in  which  the  mind  is  adlively  employed  in  the  confider- 
ation of  thought,  whether  its  perceptions,  notions,  or 
feelings.  The  term  thought  has  two  fignifications,  the  aB  of 
thinking  and  the  fubjeB  of  thinking.  Confidered  as  denoting 
the  fubjedl  of  thinking,  it  nearly  correfponds  with  notion, 
opinion,  &c. 

When  the  mind  is  left  in  its  trains  of  thought  very  much 
to  the  operation  of  the  afibciative  power,  without  any  diredl 
reftraint  upon  it  from  without  or  within,  its  ftate  is  termed 
meditation  ; which  bears  nearly  the  fame  relation  to  the  under- 
ftanding, tliat  reverie  does  to  the  imagination.  The  term  is, 
however,  ufed  where  the  mind  is  more  adlively  engaged, 
particularly  on  ferious  fubjedls  of  thought.  It  does  not 
very  greatly  differ  in  its  import  from  contemplation,  but 
tliis  term  often  appears  more  particularly  to  refer  to  the 
fields  of  obfervation,  rather  than  of  refleBion, 

The  charadleriftic  faculty  or  capacity  of  the  underftand- 
ing, is  the  power  of  comparing  the  different  objedls  of  thought, 
and  difeerning  the  various  relations  which  exift  among  them, 
fuch  are  thofe  of  identity,  fimilarity,  equality,  proximity, 
continuity  in  time  and  place,  difference,  dilfimilarity,  caufe 
and  effedl,  &c.  &c.  This  property  of  the  mind  is  fo  inti- 
mately connedlsd  with  every  adl  of  fenfation  and  thought, 
that  it  might  be  confidered  as  in  fome  fenfe  included  in  the 
powers  by  which  we  acquire  fenfations  and  ideas.  But  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  fufficient  advantage  refulting  from  con- 
nedling  it  with  them.  The  receiving  of  a fenfation,  and  the 
recurrence  of  an  idea,  even  v.'hen  thefe  are  made  the  objedls 
of  an  attentive  confideration,  do  not  necefiarily  involve  in 
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them  any  comparifon  with  another  : and  this  is  therefore  pro- 
perly to  be  regarded  as  a diftinft  aft  of  the  mind.  The 
paper  we  are  writing  upon  is  reftangular  ; and  if  we  form 
a conception  of  it,  we  have  tlie  fame  appearance  as  the  ori- 
ginal Icnlation  prelented  : but  the  mind  cannot,  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety,  be  faid  to  judge,  when  it  merely  forms 
that  conception,  or  receives  the  correfponding  fenfation. 
As  foon  as  our  attention  is  direfted  to  the  foiw  of  the  pa- 
per, and  by  comparing  it  with  the  idea  annexed  to  the 
word  reSangular,  we  perceive  the  agreement  of  the  form 
with  the  import  of  the  term,  we  form  a judgment,  and  the 
operation  of  the  mind  is  well  called  judging. 

It  was  fome  years  ago  propofed  by  the  prefent  highly  re- 
fpeftable  profelTor  of  moral  philofophy  at  Glafgow,  to 
give  the  appellation  intelkBual  perception  to  the  power  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  perceive  relations  fubjijling  among  the  various 
objeBs  of  thought.  Whether  that  philofopher  Hill  retain  the 
appellation,  or  the  precife  views  which  he  then  took  of  the 
iubjeft,  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  afcertaining  ; 
but  our  prefent  invelfigations  lead  us  to  regard  them  as  very 
judicious.  He  then  confidered  fenfation,  memory,  and  intel- 
ieftual  perception,  as  the  three  primary  faculties  of  the 
mind  : employing  the  appellation  memory  in  a wider  fenfe 
than  is  ufually  given  to  it,  fo  as  to  make  the  aliociation  of 
ideas  in  reality  a branch  of  memory.  In  this  we  cannot 
agree  with  him.  As  to  the  appellation,  and  the  difcrimina- 
tion  of  the  power  from  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
the  importance  which  he  attached  to  it,  we  fee  more  and 
more  reafon  to  adopt  his  views.  Still  we  think  it  more  con- 
venient and  accordant  with  the  reft  of  our  plan,  to  employ 
the  more  cuftomary  appellation  judgment,  as  being  a term  of 
greater  latitude.  That  it  has  been  defined  fo  as  to  baffle 
every  effort  to  know  from  the  definition  what  operation  of 
the  mind  was  intended  by  it,  we  are  aware  ; and  alfo  that  it 
is  often  ufed  very  loofely  ; but  the  laft  circumftance  is  in 
our  favour  : and  we  wifti  to  include  under  it  three  operations 
of  the  mind  ; ift,  the  attention  to  different  objefts  of 
thought,  confidered  as  different,  with  a view  to  afcertain 
their  mutual  relations  or  conneftions ; which  is  appro- 
priately termed  comparifon  : adly,  the  difcerning  of  the  re- 
lation which  is  the  objeft  of  the  mind  ; which  is  an  opera- 
tion of  the  intelleBual perception  : and  lallly,  the  confequent 
affociation  of  the  ideas,  as  bearing  the  obferved  relation, 
which  is,  in  the  narroweft  feafe,  the  judgment.  The  firft 
may  be  to  a certain  degree  voluntary  : the  fecond  depends 
upon  the  culture,  extent,  acutenefs  of  the  difcernment,  or 
intelleftual  perception,  and  cannot  be  faid  to  be  voluntary 
any  more  than  our  fenfations  are  ; the  laft  is  a procefs  which, 
like  every  other  cafe  of  affociation,  may  be  made  more  effi- 
cacious and  permanent  by  voluntary  effort,  by  direfting  the 
attention  to  it,  &c.  but  is  not  in  itfelf  a voluntary  ope- 
ration. 

We  would  by  no  means  be  under ftood  as  intending  to  affert 
that  becaufe  the  intelleftual  perception  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  effential  principle  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  altoge- 
ther an  acquired  faculty,  and  as  involuntary  in  its  operations, 
that  it  operates  in  all  alike.  If,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
affociation,  the  perceptions  of  the  fame  external  objefts  greatly 
vary  in  different  individuals  ( fee  Intellectual  .EJi/ca/ion, 
II. ),  it  cannot  be  furprifing  that  the  intelleBual  perception, 
or  the  difcernment  of  relations  among  the  objefts  of  thought, 
(hoidd  alfo  vary  greatly.  We  do  not  therefore  compare  it 
with  fenfation,  in  which  the  fimple  effeft  of  external  impref- 
fions  is  invariable,  except  in  the  degree  of  intenfity,  and  can- 
not differ  in  different  periods  of  life,  or  ftates  of  mind,  or 
progrefs  of  mental  culture.  The  perceptions  of  relations, 
even  the  moft  common,  (fuch  as  thofe  of  refemblance  or 
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difference,)  vafy  greatly  in  readinefs,  correftnefs,  and  extent, 
in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  fame  individual  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life.  It  is  fufceptible  of  great  im- 
provement by  proper  cultivation.  It  depends  for  its  ex- 
ercife  upon  the  memory  : and  its  vigour  and  corredtnefs 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  habitual  and  difcriminative 
attention  given  to  the  various  objefts  of  thought.  The 
more  refined  relations  can  only  be  difcerned  among  the 
objefts  of  thought,  when  the  nature  of  the  relations  them- 
felves  is  underftood : and  this  often  involves  fome  extcnfiye 
proceffes  of  the  affociative  power  in  conneftion  with  the  ge- 
neral cultivation  of  the  underftanding  ; and  the  facility  and 
correftnefs  with  which  the  mind  difcerns  fuch  relations,  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  purfuits  of  the  individual,  and  the 
habitual  tendencies  of  his  mind,  derived  from  them  and  from 
the  mental  charafter  generally. 

The  judgment  clothed  in  words  is  called  a propofitiun. 
Every  propofition  expreffes  a conneftion  exifting  in  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker  between  the  ideas  denoted  by  the  terms 
of  the  propofition,  as  bearing  to  each  other  the  relation  de- 
clared by  the  propofition  : but  it  is,  we  apprehend,  no  un- 
common error  to  fuppofe  that  every  propofition  expreffes  a 
judgment,  arifing  from  a direft  aft  of  judging.  Faffing  by 
thofe  numerous  cafes  in  which  the  aft  of  judging  has  once 
taken  place,  but  is  no  longer  neceffary,  there  is  a variety 
of  others  continually  occurring,  where  the  propofition  ex- 
preffes no  more  than  that  the  idea  denoted  by  the  predicate 
makes  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  the  fubjeft,  either  uni- 
verfally,  or  at  that  particular  time.  Milk  is  white  is  a pro- 
pofition ; but  if  we  fuppofe  a perfon,  who  has  often  feen 
milk,  to  ftate  it  for  the  firft  time,  we  apprehend  no  mental 
procefs  takes  place  to  which  we  can  juftly  give  the  appella- 
tion of  judging.  There  is  no  comparifon,  difcerning,  con- 
fidering,  and  deciding  as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  ideas  de- 
noted by  milk  and  white  ; he  merely  expreffes  a fimple  faft  ; 
if  he  has  the  fubftance  before  him,  he  tells  you  what  he  fees  ; 
if  he  thinks  of  it,  (forms  a conception  of  it,)  he  tells  you 
what  he  recollefts. 

When  a perfon  is  fomewhat  praftifed  in  obferving  what 
pafl'es  within  him,  the  greateft  difficulty  he  has  to  encounter 
is  to  feparate  the  proceffes  of  language  from  thofe  of  fimple 
thought ; and  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  fome  of  the  bell  mental  philofophers,  will  fee  abundant 
reafon  to  believe,  that  in  various  inftances  they  have  either 
not  attended  to  the  dillniftion  between  them,  or  have  been 
unfuccefsful  in  detefting  the  aftual  procedures  of  the  mind. 
The  faft  is,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  thought  is  more  or 
lefs  continually  accompanied  udth  words,  even  where  it  is 
not  communicated  to  others.  Where  the  objeft  of  the  mind 
is  fomething  ot  which  it  can  form  diftinft  or  indiftinft  con- 
ceptions, or  confifts  of  mere  feelings,  words  are  not  necef- 
fary ; but  where  the  proceffes  of  reafoning  or  inveftigation 
are  concerned,  it  is  probably  in  the  experience  of  all  thinking 
perfons,  that  thefe  proceffes  are  conilantly  introducing  the 
conceptions  of  words,  either  as  objefts  of  fight  or  of  hearing. 
This  may  be  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thole  who  are  much 
employed  in  the  communication  of  their  thoughts  ; for  fince 
it  is  only  by  clothing  them  in  words  that  they  can  communi- 
cate them,  they  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  more  accuftomed  to 
think  in  words,  much  as  they  would  fpeak  in  words,  than 
he  who  confines  his  fpeculations  to  himfelf.  At  all  times, 
however,  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  clearnefs  of  thought, 
to  exprefs  it  in  words  ; but  if,  as  is  indifputably  the  cafe, 
efpecially  in  mental  invelligations,  we  find  words  ftiil  us, 
when  we  endeavour  to  communicate  the  nice  difcriminating 
features  of  thought,  it  mull  alfo  be  allowed  that  there  are 
proceffes  of  thought  befides  thofe  which  are  aided  by  words. 
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Further,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  accordant 
with  the  experience  of  all  who  think  much  of  what  paffes 
within  them,  that  in  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  even  in 
drawing  general  conclufions  from  particular  faffs,  the  mind 
makes  ufe  of  abbreviated  forms  of  expreflion  to  itfelf,  and 
that  only  the  outlines  occur  of  thofe  modes  of  exprefiion, 
which  would  be  requifite  in  conveying  our  thoughts  into  the 
minds  of  others.  Something  analogous  to  this  muff  be  fa  ■ 
miliar  to  all  who  compofe  with  great  fluency,  when  merely 
writing,  for  their  own  future  tranfcribers.  To  keep  up 
in  fome  meafure  with  the  fpeed  of  thought,  they  continually 
ufe  abbreviations,  not  merely  of  words,  but  of  fentences  ; 
fometimes  even  making  a whole  word  Hand  for  a train  of 
thought,  which  palTing  with  great  rapidity,  feems  to  re- 
quire little  time  to  ftate  it  in  words  ; but  when  clothed  in 
words,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  communication,  forms  a feries  of  fen- 
tences, which,  even  in  a train  of  conceptions,  w'ould  require 
that  time  tenfold.  In  rapid  thought,  even  on  the  moil  ab- 
flraff  ftibjefls,  we  are  confident  that  a faint  conception  of 
fome  leading  words,  or  ot  abbreviations  of  them,  is  often 
all  that  pafles  in  the  mind. 

But  to  return.  We  were  about  to  oblerve,  that  from 
the  clofe  connexion  between  the  procefies  of  thought  and 
thofe  of  language,  important  miflakes  in  mental  philofophy 
have  arifen  ; and  we  regard  as  one  of  them  that  definition  of 
iudgment,  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  faadfioned  in  his  Out- 
lines, fedl.  9.  “ Judgment  is  defined  by  the  writers  on 

logic  to  be  an  adf  of  the  mind,  by  which  one  thing  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  of  another  ; a definition  which,  although  not 
unexceptionable,  is  as  good  as  the  nature  of  the  fuljeB  admits 
of.”  We  fee  great  realon,  from  Mr.  Stewart’s  Philo- 
fophical  Effays,  to  believe  that,  in  the  continuation  of  his 
Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  (a  work  which  we  look 
forward  to  with  as  much  earneftnefs  as  any  of  his  indiferi- 
minate  admirers,)  he  will  be  much  more  attentive  to  the 
proceflTes  of  thought,  as  diltinft  from  language,  than  his 
earlier  refearches  lead  us  to  confider  him.  If  fo,  he  can 
Icarcely  avoid  perceiving  that  he  has  too  hallily  adopted 
fome  of  the  errors  of  liis  predeceflbrs  ; and  among  other 
things  he  will,  we  doubt  not,  give  a very  different  explana- 
tion of  judgment  from  that  which  we  have  quoted.  If  he 
had  faid,  it  is  that  aft  of  the  mind  which  attends  the  affirm- 
ing or  denying  one  thing  of  anotlier,  though,  from  the 
views  which  we  lately  Hated,  we  fliould  confider  him  as 
making  it  too  general,  including  procefl'es  of  the  mind 
which  can  be  regarded  in  no  light  as  afts  of  judgment,  yet 
the  leading  error  would  have  been  avoided.  Still  it  would 
have  left  us  in  ignorance.  The  queHion  Hill  is,  what  pro- 
cefs  of  thought,  or  aft  of  the  mind,  accompanies  the 
thoughtful  Hatement  of  a propofition  ? 

The  repetition  of  a fliort  familiar  propofition  is  a mere 
aft  of  the  memory.  It  is  of  courfe  merely  an  affociation  of 
terms  ; and  as  the  impreffion  is  united  with  that  combination 
of  terms,  that  it  is  true,  it  may  pafs  in  the  mind  without 
exciting  any  idea  of  its  appropriate  meaning  : but  in  general 
it  will  be  found,  that  a notion  of  its  import  paffes  rapidly  in 
the  mind,  along  with  the  Hatement  cf  the  terms  themfelves. 
In  fuch  cafes,  we  can  do  little  more  than  deteft  the  ex- 
iHence  of  fleeting  thought.  But  when  the  propofition  is 
not  familiar  to  the  memory  or  belief,  or  the  attention  is 
from  fome  caufe  or  other  particularly  direfted  to  its  import, 
then  is  the  period  to  examine  what  is  the  procefs  of  the 
mind  when  ufing  it  or  receiving  it.  Let  a limple  cafe  be 
taken.  We  fay,  Gold  is  heavy,  and  the  propofition  is  fo 
familiar  to  us,  that  the  mind  is  fcarcely  confeious  of  any 
thought  going  along  tvith  it ; yet  we  are  certain,  if  we  pay 
the  jeaft  attention  to  it,  as  an  expreffion  of  a truth,  that 
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Inch  is  the  laft  ; for  as  fuon  as  we  fay.  Silver  is  ffible,  we 
not  only  perceive  that  the  words  are  not  the  fame,  but  that 
the  internal  notion  attending  the  Hatement  is  different.  But 
if  we  realife  the  meaning  of  the  propofition,  as  exprelfive  of 
fome  procefs  in  our  own  mind,  we  find  it  to  be,  that  the 
complex  notion  of  gold  includes  in  it  a notion  of  its  heavi- 
nefs  ; and  as  this  lail  is  not  one  which  can  be  reprefented  to 
the  mind  as  a diffinft  part  of  that  complex  notion  as  the 
colour  of  it  may,  we  may  be  obliged  to  think  of  what  is  the 
feel  of  it,  when  we  hold  a piece  in  our  hands.  In  this  lait 
cafe,  (and  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  this  only,)  there  is  an 
operation  of  the  judgment,  properly  lo  called.  If  the  pro- 
pofition merely  Hates  a conneftion  fubfilting  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker  between  the  ideas  denoted  by  the  terms  em- 
ployed, and  efpecially  if  the  import  of  the  predicate  forms 
an  eflential  part  of  the  complex  idea  denoted  by  the  fubjeft, 
we  fee  nothing  which  can  with  Hribl  propriety  be  termed  an 
aft  of  judging.  It  may  indeed  be  convenient  in  popular 
language  to  give  the  appellation  judgment  to  every  cafe,  in 
which,  by  an  aft  of  attention,  we  afeertain  the  conneftion 
exilting  in  our  minds  between  two  ideas  ; but  if  the  forma- 
tion of  that  conneftion  be  Amply  the  refult  of  mere  fenfation 
or  affociation,  without  any  confideration  or  comparifon,  it 
cannot  itfelf  be  called  a judgment,  confidered  as  an  opera- 
tion, without  making  oblcurity  more  obfeure,  by  con- 
founding things  which  are  utterly  diffinft. 

Let  us  take  the  cale  refpefting  the  form  of  folids.  The 
perception  of  a globe  includes  in  it  the  notion  of  its  real 
lhape,  though  the  impreffion  upon  the  retina  could  of  itfelf 
communicate  no  fuch  idea.  We  may,  if  we  pleafe,  call 
this  conneftion  of  the  notion  of  the  real  fhape  with  the  vifual 
appearance  a judgment  ; but  it  is  in  reality  an  effect  tvhicb 
would  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  aflbeiative 
power,  without  the  intervention  of  volition  or  refleftion. 
We  can  think  of  no  definition  of  judgment  which  can  in- 
clude this  cafe,  which  will  not  include  every  operation  of 
affociation.  But  if  we  attentively  confider  the  vifual  ap- 
pearance of  an  objeft,  in  order  to  determine  its  form,  and 
compare  it  with  that  fame  other  objeft  w'hofe  form  we  have 
afeertained,  then  we  clearly  have  an  adt  of  judging  : — it  may 
be  laid,  and  of  reafoning  too.  We  allow  it.  If  reafoning 
fignifies  drawing  conclufions  from  premiles,  every  aft  of 
judging  is  an  aft  of  reafoning.  Reafoning  is  expanded 
judging,  and  judging  is  comprelled  reafoning.  If  reafoning 
denote  an  operation  of  the  mind,  exaftly  correfponding  wnth 
the  fyllogiffic  expreffion  of  an  aft  of  reafoning,  we  think 
there  is  no  fuch  operation  ; except  when  we  are  intentionally 
employing  a feries  of  propofitior.s,  mentally,  much  the  fame 
as  we  wmuld  in  communicating  our  reafonings. 

The  real  Hate  of  the  cafe  appears  to  us  to  be,  that  a direft 
exercife  of  the  underHanding  is  always  included  in  the 
operation  of  judgment,  properly  fo  called.  And  it  Ihould 
be  obferved,  that  a propofition,  which  is  merely  the  Hate- 
ment of  a conneftion  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  in  no  way 
the  refult  of  confideration,  but  neceffarily  arifing  from  the 
influence  of  external  impreflions  on  the  fenfitive  powers,  or 
from  the  agency  of  the  affociative  power  upon  the  relics  of 
thefe,  without  the  intervention  of  the  underHanding,  pro- 
perly fo  called, — fuch  a propofition  may  occafion  in  the 
hearer’s  mind  a real  judgment,  and  may  even  require  it,  be- 
fore the  truth  of  it  can  be  admitted.  The  propofition  may 
be  merely  the  Hatement  of  a complex  thought ; but  as  the 
terms  of  it  reprefent  that  thought  in  certain  parts,  and  in 
fuccefflon,  if  the  complex  thought  is  not  itfelf  familiar  to 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  fo  as  to  be  excited  at  once  by  the 
propofition,  he  is  fet  by  it  to  compare,  to  difeern,  and  to 
decide  ; in  other  words,  to  judge. 

We 
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We  perceive  here  a wide  field  for  interefting  iaveftiga- 
tion  ; not  involving  mere  verbal  diftindtions,  though  thefe 
are  often  of  the  utmolf  importance  to  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge ; but  refpedfing  the  real  procedures  of  tlw  under- 
ftanding  in  the  adfs  of  judging  and  reafoning  ; but  cir- 
cumftances  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  it.  f , 

We  feel  fatisfadfion  in  perceiving,  that  the  views  to 
which  our  examination  of  this  fubjedf  has  led  us,  in  fevcral 
relpedbs  agree  with  thofe  Hated  by  Condillac,  in  his 
Cours  d’Etude  Grammaire,  part  i.  chap.  3.  We  iufpedf, 
that  he  was  led  to  them  by  the  hypothells,  which  he  early 
adopted,  that  the  judgment,  the  refledfion,  the  pafiions, 
and  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  are  nothing  but  fenfations 
under  different  modifications ; but  though  the  foundation  is 
clearly  erroneous,  his  remarks,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  very 
judicious.  We  fay  as  far  as  they  go,  for  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  conlidei'ed  any  other  cales,  but  thofe  which 
refpedf  our  perceptions  merely.  It  in  the  formation  of 
thefe,  or  our  complex  notions  of  any  kind,  the  underltand- 
ing  has  not  been  concerned,  we  do  not  perceive  any  ojie- 
ration  of  the  judgment  connedfed  with  the  propofition 
Hating  the  fadf  ; the  exercife  of  the  judgment,  if  exercifed 
at  all,  precedes  the  affirmation  or  negation. 

We  have  before  faid,  that,  in  tlie  popular  fenfe,  the  term 
judgment  is  ufed  more  eKtenfively  than  in  the  philofophical 
acceptation  (as  referring  to  a particular  power  or  aft  of  the 
mind)  it  can  be  well  employed.  It  is  often  ufed  with  as 
much  latitude  as  underjlanding.  We  fpeak  of  the  folidity, 
the  accuracy,  the  clearnefs,  &c.  of  the  judgment,  or  of 
the  underltanding,  with  little  or  no  diferimination  ; but  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  two  words  are  often  diltin- 
guifhed  juft  as  the  words  undcrjland  and  judge.  The 
underftanding  conveys  lefs  the  idea  of  aftivity  than  the 
judgment ; and  refers  more  to  the  perception  of  truth  than 
to  the  formation  of  right  notions.  We  might  even  fay, 
that  a good  underftanding  and  found  judgment  are  not  in- 
feparably  connefted.  In  the  wide  fenfe  of  the  term,  judg- 
ment is  applicable  to  every  aft  of  the  mind,  by  which  an 
opinion  is  formed,  and  confequently  includes  not  only  judg- 
ment, ftriftly  fo  called,  but  extends  to  the  whole  round  of 
affociations  whieh  refpeft  the  objefts  of  the  underftanding. 
Still,  even  there,  the  comn^unication  of  the  judgment  by 
language,  and  the  judgment  itfelf,  are  two  diftinft  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  ; and  Ihould  in  all  cafes  be  kept  diftinft 
by  the  mental  philofopher.  In  this  fenfe,  as  molt  accordant 
with  our  then  objeft,  we  employed  it  in  Intellegtual 
Education,  VIII.  In  that  divifion  of  the  article,  we  have 
introduced  fome  remarks  refpefting  the  leading  excellence 
ef  the  jugdment,  vi%.  diferimination,  to  which  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  the  reader. 

Thofe  operations  of  the  underftanding  which  are  deno- 
minated reafoning,  clearly  are  of  the  fame  nature  with 
judgment.  Wiiere  the  relation  or  conneftion  fubfifting  be- 
tween two  objefts  of  thought  is  ffiewn  by  eonfidering  their 
mutual  relation  or  conneftion  with  one  or  more  others, 
there  is  an  aft  of  reafoning  ; and  the  term  is  ftriftly  appli- 
cable wherever  one  truth  is  inferred  from  another.  In  a 
variety  of  inftances  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  a judgment 
is  formed  by  any  procefs  of  reafoning  or  fimply  by  intui- 
tion ; but  it  is  clear,  that  a variety  of  truths,  which  are 
intuitively  evident  to  the  cultivated  mind,  require  diftinft 
procefles  of  judging  in  others.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
that  truths  appear  intuitively  evident,  which  have  in  reality 
been  the  fubjeft  of  previous  examination,  but  by  familiarity 
are  become  fo  allbciated  with  the  feeling  of  belief,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  fuppofe  they  have  ever  been  otherwife. 

We  ffiall  here  notice  one  other  clafs  of  the  operations  of 


the  underftanding,  which  may  with  propriety  be  called  in~ 
vefigation,  that  by  which  truth  is  perceived  and  difeovered. 
The  exercifes  of  the  underftanding,  when  in  the  purfuit  of 
truth.,  continually  involve  operations  of  reafoning  ; they 
depend  moil  clofely  upon  the  diferimination  of  the  judg- 
ment ; they  imply,  what  indeed  this  ftate  always  implies, 
the  exercife  of  abftraftion  ; and  yet  there  is  fomething  be- 
yond all  this  neceffary.  It  confiHs  ui  tracing  out  the 
proofs  on  which  any  pofition  depends,  in  determining  their 
reipeftive  weight  as  evidence  in  difeovering  the  general 
principles  agreeable  to  which  particular  phenomena  have 
been  produced,  or  the  caufes  operating  to  produce  any 
known  effeft  and  their  refpeftive  influence.  Mr.  Stewart 
(Outlines,  p.  58-.)  gives  the  denomination  invention  to  thefe 
procedures  of  the  underftanding.  “ The  procefs  of  the 
mind,”  he  fays,  “ in  difeovering  media  of  proof  for  eftahliffi- 
ing  the  truth  of  doubtful  propofitions,  and  alfo  the  procefs 
by  which  we  bring  new  truths  to  light,  is  properly  called 
invention.^' 

We  prefer  our  own  appellation,  becaufe  it  is  a lefs  fiif- 
picious  one.  The  term  invention  feems  mifapplied  in  re- 
ference to  the  difeovery  of  truth  ; though  we  willingly 
admit,  that  in  various  procefles  of  inveftigation,  the  inven- 
tion is  frequently  exercifed.  We  do  not  recolleft,  that 
this  philofopher  has  furniflied,  in  his  writings,  any  clue  to 
thefe  procefles  of  the  underftanding  ; and  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  no  one  has  thrown  fo  much  light  upon  the 
aftual  procedures  of  the  mind  in  the  difeovery  or  afeertain- 
ment  of  truth,  as  Hartley  has  in  his  76th,  77th,  and  78th 
propofitions,  particularly  the  77th.  It  contains  a fund  of 
profound  and  important  obfervations,  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  affefted  by  their  having  among  them  a few  opi- 
nions which  mull  be  regarded  as  mere  fpeculations  ; they 
are  the  fpeculations  of  a mailer  mind,  intent  upon  inquiries 
of  an  interefting  nature  ; and  contemplating  with  pleafure, 
what  he  confidered  as  important  views  refpefting  the  attain- 
ment of  that,  which  indifputably  was  with  him  the  firft  ob- 
jeft,— truth.  One  fuch  fentence  has  furniffied  Mr.  Stewart, 
on  more  than  one  occafion,  with  an  appeal  to  common  fenfe 
againft  Hartley,  which  appears  to  have  had  great  ffiare  in 
finally  doling  his  own  mind  againft  the  reception  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Hartley’s  Philofophy,  and  even  againft 
the  admiffion  of  the  real  importance  and  profundity  of  many 
of  his  obfervations,  which,  we  fhould  have  imagined,  mult 
have  fecured  that  great  philofopher  the  refpeft  of  every 
candid  inveftigator  into  the  laws  of  the  mind,  whatever  be 
the  fyftem  he  has  adopted. 

Our  readers  muft  here  allow  us  to  digrefs  fomewhat  from 
our  main  objeft,  to  confider  Mr.  Stewart’s  modes  of  demolilh- 
ing  the  Hartleyan  philofophy.  In  his  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Dr.  Reid,  we  perceive  indications  of  the  low  eftima- 
tion  in  which  he  holds  the  inveftigations  of  Hartley.  He  there 
clafles  him  with  Darwin  ; and  throws  out  various  infinua- 
tions  againft  him  as  a mere  theorift,  who,  and  fome  others, 
form  an  exception  to  the  progrefs  ot  the  philofophical 
world  towards  the  induftive  plan  of  ftudying  human  nature. 
And  he  fpeaks  of  the  “ reveries  of  Hartley,”  which,  he 
fays,  have  for  a while  been  called  from  oblivion  by  the 
chemical  difeoveries  which  have  immortalized  the  name  of 
Prieftley.  We  think  it  was  profeflbr  Robifon  who  fpeke 
of  Hartley  as  an  idiot.  Mr.  Stewart  is  nearer  the  truth. 
There  certainly  are  in  Hartley’s  works  fome  fpeculations, 
which  may  be  termed  reveries  of  a philofophical  under- 
ftanding, if  we  choofe  fo  to  reprefent  them  ; and  he  has 
blended  with  his  grand  principles,  a theory  refpefting  the 
phyfical  caufes  of  thought,  which,  however  ingenious  and 
plaufible,  affords  but  little  infight  into  the  phenomena  of 
D d 2 bought. 
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thought.  In  a few  inftances  he  has  expreffed  himfelf  with 
incorreftnefs  refpefting  ideas,  fo  as  to  appear  to  refer  them 
to  the  material  organization,  when  his  fyllem  clearly  re- 
ferred only  the  occafions  of  thought  to  matter,  and  the 
ideas  themfelves  to  the  fentient  principle  in  man  ; and  he  has 
fometimes  ufed  the  term  to  denote  /hz/rj  of  mind  or  even 
operations  of  mind.  We  are  of  opinion,  too,  that  he  has  in 
a fmall  number  of  cafes  carried  too  far  the  application  of 
the  grand  lav/  of  affociation  ; and,  in  particular,  that  he 
has  too  much  neglefted  the  re-aftion  of  the  fentient  prin- 
ciple on  the  mental  organs  ; or  perhaps  more  corrccftly, 
the  effecffs  produced  on  the  operations  of  the  aliociative 
power  by  the  exercife  of  the  underltanding.  Though 
in  his  leading  inveftigations  we  profefs  ourfelves  his  humble 
followers,  becaufe  we  deem  them  alike  important  and 
juft,  we  are  not  infenfible  of  the  faults  of  his  great 
work,  and  are  ready  to  leave  him  wherever  we  fee  reafon  to 
believe  that  he  leaves  human  nature.  But  after  every  de- 
traiftion  from  the  merits  of  his  work,  which  the  molt  rigid 
jujlice  can  make,  we  regard  it  as  a treafure  of  compre- 
henfive  and  judicious  obfervations  and  accurate  and  pro- 
found inveftigations  refpefting  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind,  of  unrivalled  excellence  and  importance. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  w’e  are  told,  valued  this  work  next  to  the 
bible,  and  the  writer  of  tliis  article  does  the  fame.  Its  va- 
lue cannot  be  fully  appreciated  except  making  it  the  guide 
in  obfervation  and  reflecfion  on  human  nature,  limilar  to  thofe 
which  led  the  author  to  his  conclufion  rcfpefting  moral  and 
mental  truth  ; and  our  own  admiration  of  it  anfes  in  pro- 
portion to  oftr  acquaintance  with  the  procelfcs  of  thought 
and  the  phen  ^mena  of  affedfion. 

“ The  authors  (fays  Mr.  Stewart,  ^ 8i.)  who  form  the 
moft  confpicuous  exceptions  to  this  gradual  progrefs,  confift 
chiefly  of  men,  whofe  errors  may  be  ealily  accounted  for, 
by  the  prejudices  connedled  with  their  circumfcribed  habits 
of  obfervation  and  inquiry  ; — of  phyliologifts,  accuftomed 
to  attend  to  that  part  alone  of  the  human  frame,  which  the 
knife  of  the  anatsmrft  can  lay  open  ; or  of  chemifts  who  en- 
ter on  the  analyfis  of  thought,  frefh  from  the  decompofitions 
of  the  laboratory  ; carrying  into  the  theory  of  mind  itfelf 
(what  Bacon  exprefsly  calls)  ‘ the  fmoke  andtarnilh  of  the 
furnace’.”  If  this  obfervation  had  not  been  fo  fituated  that 
it  mull  be  inevitably  referred  to  Hartley  in  connexion  with 
Prieftley  and  Darwin,  we  fliould  have  believed  that  a philo- 
fopher  who  evinces  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  general  candour 
as  Mr.  Stewart,  could  not  have  involved  Iiim  in  this  cenfure. 
Such  particulars  of  his  life  are  before  the  public  as  fhould 
have  prevented  it  altogether.  His  education  obvioufly  was 
of  that  regular  judicious  kind,  which  was  calculated  to  give 
a due  fcope  to  the  exercife  of  the  underftanding  ; and  his 
great  talents  very  early  difplayed  themfelves.  He  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  church,  and  he  proceeded  for  fome 
time  in  his  thoughts  and  ftudies  towards  that  objeft,  but  was 
prevented  from  entering  upon  it  by  fome  confcientious  fcru- 
ples  ; and  he  then  devoted  himfelf  to  the  medical  profeffion, 
in  which  he  made  himfelf  eminent  by  his  (kill,  integrity,  and 
benevolence.  He  had  been  from  his  youth,  and  ftill  conti- 
nued, in  the  purfuit  of  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  which 
peculiarly  tend  to  expand  and  ftrengthen  the  underftanding  ; 
and  lived  in  intimacy  with  fome  of  the  moft  learned  and  in- 
telligent men  of  his  age,  fuch  as  Law,  (afterwards  bifhop 
of  Carlifle,)  Butler,  Warburton,  Jortin,  Hales,  Smith,  &c. 
There  was  in  faft  every  thing  to  bring  his  mind  into  that 
ftate  in  which  the  perception  of  truth  is  moft  eafy  ; for  with 
his  habits  of  patient  perfevering  inveftigation  and  obfervation, 
correft  and  penetrating  underftanding,  an  extenfive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  moft  important  branches  of  human  knowledge. 


he  united  thofe  moral  qualities,  the  want  of  which  has  more 
than  any  thing  tended  to  cloud  the  mind,  and  prevent  the 
intelledlual  eye  from  penetrating  into  moral  truth.  His 
thoughts  were  not  immerfed  in  worldly  purfuits  or  conten- 
tions, and  therefore  his  life  was  not  eventful  or  turbulent, 
but  plac'd  and  undilturbed  by  paflion  or  violent  ambition. 
He  was  tree  from  fenfuality,  intemperance,  pride,  oftentation, 
envy,  and  every  other  branch  of  fordid  felf-interell ; and  the 
principles  which  were  taught  in  his  works  were  the  invari- 
able guides  of  his  life  and  conduct. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-five  his  great  work  was  regu- 
larly undertaken  ; but  for  fome  years  before  that  period  his 
mind  had  been  direfted  to  enquiries  and  obfervations,  which 
formed  the  germ  of  his  lubfequent  inveftigations.  His  work 
was  not  completed  till  about  fourteen  years  afterwards  ; asd 
after  it  had  lain  by  for  two  or  three  years  more,  it  was  pub- 
liihed  in  1 749,  when  he  was  little  more  than  forty-three  years 
of  age.  His  mind  was  for  many  years  conllantly  and  intently 
engaged  upon  the  objedft  ; but  after  the  completion  of  it  he 
did  nothing  more  than  keep  up  a general  and  vigilant  atten- 
tiob  to  it,  to  enable  him  to  make  any  alterations  or  modifi- 
cations which  might  occur  from  his  own  refledtions  or  the 
fuggeftions  of  his  friends.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
any  thing  material  had  occurred  to  him  ; for  at  his  death,  in 
1757,  he  left  behind  him  no  additional  papers  or  reuiarks 
whatever.  He  did  not  expedf  that  his  work  would  meet 
with  any  general  or  immediate  reception  in  the  philofophical 
world,  or  even  that  it  would  be  much  read  or  underllood  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  he  did  entertain' an  expedfation,  that  at 
fome  diftant  period  his  philofophical  principles  would  be 
adopted.  Prefent  appearances  favour  his  opinion.  About 
two  or  three  years  ago,  a Jifth  edition  was  publilhed  of  the 
original  work  ; andbefides  them,  two  editions  have  been  fold 
of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  abridgment. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  account  of  Hartley,  to  aflift  in 
counteradfing  the  effedf  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  contemptuous  ex- 
preftions,  and  (one  mull  fay)  unfounded  ftatements  and  infi- 
nuations  refpedling  that  great  philofopher.  We  have  been 
repeatedly  reminded  by  them  of  thofe  excellent  obfervations 
on  candour  in  controverfy,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Stewart’s  Outlines,  p.  240,  two  or  three  fentences  of  which 
we  will  quote,  and  leave  to  the  reader’s  own  refledlion. 
» He  who  is  confeious  of  his  own  inventive  powers,  and 
whofe  great  objedl  is  to  add  to  the  flock  of  human  know- 
ledge, will  rejedl  unwillingly  any  plaufible  dodlrine,  till  after 
the  moll  fevere  examination  ; and  will  feparate  with  patience 
and  temper  the  truths  it  contains,  from  the  errors  that  are 
blended  with  them.  No  opinion  can  be  more  groundlefs, 
than  that  a captious  and  difputatious  temper  is  a mark  of 
acutenefs.  On  the  contrary,  a found  and  manly  under- 
ftanding is  in  no  inftance  more  ftrongly  difplayed,  than  in  a 
quick  perception  of  important  truths,  when  imperfedlly 
ftated  and  blended  with  error  ; — a perception  which  may  not 
be  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  judgment  completely  at  the  time, 
or  at  leaft  to  enable  it  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  others, 
but  which  is  fufficient  to  prevent  it  from  a hafty  rejedlion  of 
the  whole  from  the  obvious  defects  of  fome  of  the  parts.” 
In  a fubfequent  part  of  the  account  of  Reid,  Mr.  Stewart 
quotes  the  paflage  from  Hartley,  which  we  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  thefe  remarks.  We  will  quote  it  ourfelves, 
and  then  Ihew  in  what  manner  it  has  been  quoted  by  Mr. 
Stewart.  After  fome  highly  important  obfervations  re- 
fpefling  the  nature  of  evidence,  and  on  the  condu6l  of  the 
underftanding  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth.  Hartley  con- 
tinues, p.  350,  “ Thefe  fpeculations  may  feem  uncouth  to 
thofe  who  are  not  converfant  in  mathematical  inquiries  ; but 
to  me  they  appear  to  call  light  and  evidence  upon  the 
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methods  of  purfuing  knowledge  in  other  matters,  to  (harpen 
the  natural  fagacity,  and  to  furnilh  loci  for  invention.  It 
appears  alfo  not  impojftble  that  future  generations  (hould  put 
all  kinds  of  evidences  and  inquiries  into  mathematical  forms, 
and  as  it  were  reduce  Ariilotle’s  ten  categories,  and  bilhop 
Wilkins’s  forty  fumma  genera,  to  the  head  of  quantity 
alone,  fo  as  to  make  mathematics,  and  logic,  natural  hiftory, 
and  civil  hiftory,  natural  philofophy,  and  philofophy  of  all 
other  kinds,  coincide  omni  ex  parte.”  The  parts  which  we 
have  put  in  italics  are  of  confequence.  The  firft  (hews  that 
the  author  did  not  indulge  any  very  fanguine  expeftations  on 
this  fubjeft,  and  meant  that  it  (hould  be  regarded  merely  as, 
in  his  eftimation,  judging  from  what  he  faw  of  the  analogy 
between  different  methods  of  fearching  after  truth,  a thing  not 
impolTible  ; and  the  exprefiion  as  it  were  clearly  qualities  it. 
Both  thefe  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  quotations  are  omitted.  In 
the  account  of  Dr.  Reid,  p.  93,  after  having  fpoken  of 
the  undue  love  of  fimplicity  which  has  been  diredlcd  to  the 
proceffes  of  the  underftanding,  and  adduced  a fpecimen 
from  Hume,  he  proceeds,  “ and  Dr.  Hartley,  with  a ftill 
more  fanguine  imagination,  looked  forward  to  an  era,  ‘ when 
future  generations  (hall  put  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  en- 
quiries into  mathematical  forms  ; reducing  Ariftotle’s  ten 
categories’,”  &c.  We  (hould  have  expected  that  this  in- 
dulgence of  the  imagination  (if  fuch  it  muft  be  termed) 
would  have  been  pardoned  by  every  one,  who  had  ever  expe- 
rienced the  enthufiafm  ariling  from  the  belief  that  he  had 
afcertained  important  principles  of  inveftigation,  and  had 
traced  out  the  connexion  exifting  among  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge  : or  by  any  one  converiant  with  the  writ- 
ings of  philofophers  on  fubjedfs  connefted  with  the  mental 
inveftigation  ; for  fuch  fpeculations  are  not  unfrequently  to 
be  met  with  among  the  moft  judicious  of  them.  One  we 
have  juft  noticed  in  the  writings  of  Condillac,  much  refem- 
bling  Hartley.  (Cours  d’  Etude,  de  I’Art  de  Raifonner, 
ch.  xi. ) “ Si  nous  pouvons  decouvrir  toutes  les  verites  pof- 
i'lbles,  & nous  en  aifurer  d’une  maniere  evidente,  nous  ferions 
une  fuite  de  propofitions  identiques,  egales  a la  fuite  des 
verites  ; et  par  confequent  nous  verrions  toutes  les  verites  fe 
reduire  a une  feuled’ 

Hartley’s  conjedture  is  obvioufly  an  infulated  one  ; in  no 
way  neceffary  to,  or  illuftrative  of,  his  reafoning,  in  the 
propofition  in  which  it  (lands.  If  it  had  been  left  out,  it 
would  never  have  been  miffed  ; and  we  think  it  highly  unjull 
to  reprefent  it,  as  Mr.  Stewart  appears  to  us  to  have  done, 
as  a kind  of  criterion  of  the  value  of  his  obfervations.  In 
the  laft  work  of  the  northern  philofopher,  p.  ly,  he  quotes 
the  following  paffage  from  De  Gerando.  “ The  philofophy 
of  mind  has  its  alchemifts  alfo  ; men  whofe  Itudies  are 
diredled  to  the  purfuits  of  one  fingle  principle,  into  which 
the  whole  fcience  may  be  refolved  ; and  who  flatter  them- 
felves  with  the  hope  of  difcovering  the  grand  fecret  by  which 
the  pure  gold  of  truth  may  be  produced  at  pleafure.”  Mr. 
Stewart  then  adds,  “ Among  thefe  alchemifts  in  the  fcience 
of  mind,  the  firft  place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Dr.  Hartley, 
who  not  only  attempts  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
human  nature,  from  the  fingle  principle  of  affociation  com- 
bined with  the  hypothetical  alfumption  of  an  invifible  fluid 
or  ether  producing  vibrations  in  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  ; but  indulges  his  imagination  in  anti- 
cipating an  era,  “ when  future  generations  (hall  put  all  kinds 
ot  evidence  and  inquiries  into  mathematical  forms  ; reducing 
Ariftotle’s  ten  categories,  &c.”  as  before.  The  reader  will 
obferve  the  fame  unaccountable  inaccuracy  in  the  quotation 
as  before,  which  clearly  gives  it  a different  complexion  from 
what  it  has  in  the  Obfervations.  After  citing  this  paffage, 


Mr.  Stewart  adds,  / had  never  read  another  fntence  of 

this  author,  I fould  have  required  no  farther  evidence  of  the 
unfoundnefs  ot  his  underftanding.”  On  tliis  fummary  ar- 
gument we  (hall  make  only  one  remark.  If,  after  reading 
Mr.  Stewart’s  Elements,  we  were  to  fay,  he  teaches  us  that 
when  a perfon  is  moft  intently  engrod’ed  in  fome  interefting 
and  profound  inveftigation,  (o  that  his  attention  would  not 
be  diftradled  even  by  a fudden  and  violent  noife,  he  is  at  the 
fame  time  confeious  of  all  the  impreflions  which  external  ob~ 
jedls  make  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe,  he  is  at  the  fame  time 
willing  all  thofe  httle  motions  of  his  limbs,  to  which  he  has 
accuftomed  himfelf  while  thus  engaged,  we  require  no  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  unfoundnefs  of  his  underftanding,  we 
(hould  do  him  great  injuftice,  and  ourfelves  great  injury. 
Mr.  Stewart  proceeds;  “It  is  however  on  fuch  ralh  and  un- 
warranted affertions  as  tliis,  combined  with  the  fuppofed 
comprehenfivenefs  of  his  metaphylical  views,  that  the  pecu- 
liar merits  of  Hartley  feem  now  to  be  chiefly  relied  by  the 
more  enlightened  of  his  admirers.  Moft  of  thefe,  at  lead 
whom  I have  happened  to  converfe  with,  have  fpoken  of  his 
phyfiological  docflrines  as  but  of  little  value  compared  with 
the  wonders  which  he  has  acccomplilhed  by  a Ikilful  ufe  of 
the  afl'oeiating  principle.”  The  grounds  of  our  admiration 
of  Hartley  we  have  already  dated  ; and  we  can  only  fay, 
that  our  acquaintance  with  Hartleyans,  leads  us  to  conclude, 
that  we  are  not  lingular  in  that  refpcdl. 

But  Mr.  Stewart  advances,  p.  17,  one  llatement  wliich  is 
regarded  by  lome  of  his  follow'crs  as  a total  overthrow  of 
the  Hartleyan  philofophy.  The  generalizations  which  he 
has  attempted  are  merely  verbal ; deriving  whatever  fpeci- 
oufnefs  they  may  poffefs,  from  the  unprecedented  latitude 
given  to  the  meaning  of  common  terms.  After  telhng  us, 
for  example,  that  “ all  our  internal  feelings,  excepting  our 
fenfations,  may  be  called  ideas,”  and  giving  to  the  word  affo- 
ciation a correfponding  vaguenefs  in  its  import,  he  feems  to 
have  flattered  himfelf  that  he  had  refolved  into  one  fingle 
law,  all  the  various  phenomena,  both  intelledlual  and  moral, 
of  the  human  mind.”  On  this  moft  extraordinary  llatement 
we  muft  offer  a few  remarks. 

( I ) There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Hartley  ever 
flattered  himfelf  with  having  refolved  into  one  fingle  law 
all  the  various  phenomena  both  intelledlual  and  moral  of 
the  human  mind.  In  his  Preface,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers,  he  Hates  his  views  as  to  what  he  had  done.  “ I 
have  here  put  together  all  my  feparate  papers  on  thefe 
fubjedls,  digelling  them  in  fuch  order  as  they  feemed  natu- 
rally to  fugged  ; and  adding  fuch  things  as  were  necef- 
fary to  make  the  whole  appear  there  complete  and  fyfte- 
matical. 

“ I think,  however,  that  I cannot  be  called  a fyftem- 
maker,  fince  I did  not  firft  form  a fyftem  and  then  fuit  the 
fadls  to  it,  but  was  carried  on  by  a train  of  thoughts 
from  one  thing  to  another,  frequently  without  any  exprefs 
delign,  or  even  any  previous  lufpicion  of  the  confequences 
that  might  arife.  If  the  reader  will  be  fo  favourable  to 
me  as  to  expedt  nothing  more  than  hints  and  conjeftures 
in  difficult  and  obfeure  matters,  and  a (hort  detail  of  the 
principal  reafons  and  evidences  of  thofe  that  are  clear,  I 
hope  he  will  not  be  much  difappointed.  However,  be 
this  as  it  will,  I have,  in  one  part  or  other  of  thefe  papers, 
alleged  all  that  I know  material  in  fupport  of  my  fyftem  ; 
and  therefore  am  now  defirous  to  recommend  it  to  the 
confideration  of  others.  I have  tried  to  reconcile  fuch  in- 
confiftencies  real  or  apparent,  and  to  cut  off  fuch  repeti- 
tions and  redundancies,  as  have  arifen  from  my  writing  the 
feparate  parts  of  this  work  at  different  times  and  in  differ- 
ent 
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rnt  liLuutions  of  mind.  But  I have  flill  need  of  great  in- 
dulgence from  the  reader  on  thefe  and  other  accounts.” 
Pref.  p.  14. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  he  has  furnilhed  the 
grand  clue  to  the  analyfis  of  all  the  mental  pleafures  and 
pains,  and  of  the  notions  of  the  underllanding,  fo  as  to 
prove  fenfations  to  be  the  elements  of  the  whole,  (though, 
as  we  h.ave  before  obferved,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
attended  explicitly  enough  to  the  modifications  of  them 
rallied  by  the  intentional  operation  of  the  underllanding)  ; 
but  he  never  reprefented  himfelf  as  having  himfelf  accom- 
pliilied  this  analyfis.  He  does  not  even  go  fo  far  as  Mr. 
Stewart  reprefents  him  by  an  error  in  another  of  his  quota- 
tions, p.  128.  In  another  palfage  he  expreffes  liis  hopes, 
that  “ by  purfuing  and  perfedling  the  dodlrine  of  all'ocia  ■ 
tion  Ar  may  fome  time  or  other  be  enabled  to  analyfe  all 
that  vad  variety  of  complex  ideas,  wliich  pafs  under  the 
eame  of  ideas  of  refledlion  and  intelledlual  ideas,  into  their 
iimple  compounding  parts  ; that  is,  into  the  fimple  ideas  of 
fenlation  of  which  they  conlift.”  Hartley  ufes  the  pro- 
noun we;  and  it  is  clear,  (both  from  the  nature  of  the 
paffage,  and  his  almoll  uniform  ufe  of  the  lingular  pronoun,) 
that  he  did  not  mean  himfelf,  but  inquirers  following  the 
lame  track.  It  is  really  melancholy  to  obferve  how  much 
Mr.  Stewart  has  laboured  to  excite  prepolfelfions  againll 
the  Hartleyan  fyllem. 

(2)  We  are  not  aware  that  Hartley  himfelf  ever  thought, 
that  the  lingle  principle  of  affociation,  united  with  the 
power  of  fenfatioii,  was  every  thing  that  is  necellary  to 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  underllanding.  He 
certainly  endeavours  to  Ihew,  that  the  alfociative  principle 
has  a wide  and  important  influence  in  the  operations  of  the 
underllanding,  furnifhing  it  with  all  tlie  materials  for  its 
exercife,  except  mere  fenfations,  and  being,  in  a variety  of 
cafes,  concerned  in  thofe  operations ; but  he  never  repre- 
fents the  underjlanding  itfelf  as  nothing  more  than  ajfocia- 
tion.  The  very  firll  claufe  of  his  definition  of  the  under- 
llanding,  that  it  is  “ the  faculty  by  which  we  contemplate 
mere  fenfations  and  ideas,”  is  fufficient  (unlefs  there  were 
the  molt  decilive  evidence  to  the  contrary)  to  fhew  that  he 
did  not  confider  them  as  the  fame.  The  fadt  is,  Hartley’s 
Obfervations,  as  miglit  be  expedled  from  his  own  account 
of  them,  conllitute  much  lefs  a fyftem  than  is  generally 
fuppofed ; and  there  is  a great  variety  of  important  ob- 
fervations refpedting  the  procelfes  of  the  mind,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  defigned  in  any  way  to  fupport  the 
dodlrine  of  allociations,  though  they  grow  out  of  his  in- 
vefligations  on  the  lubjedl.  We  do  readily  admit,  however, 
that  if  Mr.  Stewart  derived  his  ideas  of  Hartley  merely 
from  the  ilatements  of  fome  of  his  followers,  he  would 
not  have  been  without  jullification. 

( 3 ) Hartley  is  charged  with  employing  the  word  dfo- 
elation  with  a vague  import.  This  is  the  tirll  time,  we  uip- 
pofe,  that  the  charge  has  been  publicly  made  ; and  we 
deem  it  altogether  unfounded.  We  do  not  recolledl  that 
Hartley  has  any  where  adlually  delined  the  term  ; but  w'e 
take  for  granted  that  it  is  impolfible  for  any  one  to  attend 
to  his  tenth  and  twHfth  propolitions,  wdthout  underlland- 
ing the  import  in  which  he  uniformly  ufes  it  without,  we 
believe,  any  real  variation  ; and  we  prefume  it  will  be  found 
to  be  that  in  which  we  have  uniformly  employed  it  in 
this  article,  in  reference  to  the  principle  or  law  of  alfocia- 
tion  in  its  two  operations,  connections  and  combinations. 
(SeeDiv.  I.  IV.)  That  Hartley  has  carried  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  beyond  Mr.  Locke’s  ufe  of  it,  is  only 
that  extenfion  of  a term  which  urifes  from  increafed  ac- 


quaintance with  the  phenomena  to  which  it  is  applicable. 
If  Mr.  Stew'art  can  point  out  any  inllance  in  w'hich  Hart- 
ley has  employed  the  term  where  it  is  inconfillent  with  his 
own  ufe  of  it  in  tliefe  two  fundamental  propolitions,  there 
he  has  fome  room  to  cenfure.  “ I fhall  not  enquire  at 
prefent,”  fays  Mr.  Stewuirt  (Elements,  qto.  p.  134.) 
“ into  the  proper  Englilh  meaning  of  tlie  w'ords  concep- 
tion and  imagination.  In  a lludy  fuch  as  this,  fo  far  re- 
moved from  the  common  purpofes  of  fpeech,  fome  lati- 
tude may  perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  ufe  of  words  ; pro- 
vided only  we  dehne  accurately  thofe  we  employ,  and  ad- 
here to  our  own  definitions.”  Hartley  employs  his  terms 
with  a well  defined  real  meaning,  in  no  refpeCt  vague  nor 
more  comprehenfive  than  his  phenomena  required.  If  he  have 
in  any  inllance  clafl’ed  among  the  phenomena  of  alfociation 
any  mental  operation  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  it  is  a 
fault  in  his  philofophy,  not  in  his  term.  Not  lefs  un- 
founded is  Mr.  Stewart’s  cenfure  on  Hartley,  for  giving 
the  appellation  ideas  to  all  our  internal  feelings,  excepting 
our  fenfations.  Other  philofophers  have  included  in  the 
term  fenfations  as  well,  or,  which  is  much  worfe,  have 
termed  all  our  internal  feelings  fenfations.  The  queflioa 
Hill  IS,  has  Hartley  adhered  to  his  own  definitions  ; and  we 
think  that  there  are  exceedingly  few  iiiflances  to  the  con- 
trary, and  thefe  few  do  in  no  way  affeft  the  foundnefs  of  his 
invefligations. 

(4)  But  we  are  told  that  his  generali%ations  are  merely 
verbal,  deriving  whatever  fpecioufu^fs  they  may  poflels 
from  the  unprecedented  latitude  given  to  the  meaning  of 
common  terms.  We  have  already  intimated  that  the  fun- 
dainental  principle  of  Dr.  lleid’s  philofophy  (if  it  be  more 
than  nominal)  is  fo  completely  in  oppofition  to  the  Hart- 
leyan dodlrine  of  affociation,  that  they  cannot  be  received 
together.  And  the  influence  of  that  principle  is  to  us 
clear  in  the  lingular  flatement  which  we  have  juft  quoted  ; 
though  Hartley  clearly  ufes  the  word  idea  without  any 
reference  to  the  phantajlical  theory.  We  will,  for  a mo- 
ment, fuppofe  that  he  had  not  ufed  it  at  all,  that  he  had 
done  as  we  have  fometimes  done  in  this  article,  ufed  the 
term  notions  in  reference  to  the  underllanding,  and  feelings 
in  reference  to  the  paffions  and  affetlions,  &c.  : fo  as  to 

have  divided  what  he  includes  under  ideas,  into  notions  and 
feelings.  Now  we  appeal  to  the  candid  inquirer,,  whether,  if 
he  had  fucceeded  in  flievving  how  the  alfociative  power 
operates  upon  the  relics  of  fenfations,  forming  them  into 
various  groups  and  combinations,  fo  as  to  produce  complex 
notions  and  feelings  ; and  hov^  each  fenfe  contributes  the 
elements  for  this  operation  of  the  alfociative  powers,  and 
what  elements  from  each  fenfe  enter  into  the  more  re- 
fined notions  and  feelings  ; and  in  tracing  the  great  in- 
fluence which  alfociation  has  in  various  procelfes  of  the 
underllanding,  and  in  the  operations  referred  to  the  head  of 
memory  and  imagination  ; and  laftly,  in  pointing  out  how 
the  feelings,  (the  mental  pleafures  and  pains,)  are  formed 
from  the  more  or  lefs  complex  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments  furnilhed  by  the  fenfihle  pleafures  and  pains  ; whether, 
if  he  had  fucceeded  in  doing  all  this,  the  invelligation 
could  be  jullly  termed  a mere  VERBAL  gencralixation,  de- 
riving whatever  fpecioufnefs  it  may  poflefs  from  the  unpre- 
cedented latitude  given  to  the  meaning  of  common  terms  ? 
We  maintain  that  he  has  emine.utly  fucceeded  in  all  this  ; 
and  that  he  has  done  more  towards  explaining  the  moft 
important  phenomena  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  lan- 
guage, than  any  other  philofopher  ancient  or  modern,  or, 
we  may  venture  to  fay,  even  tlian  all  put  together,  whofe 
invefligations  have  been  completely  independent  of  his. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Stewart  may  think  (and  his  implicit  admirers  may 
think  alfo)  that  lie  has  demolilhed  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Hartleyan  philofophy  at  a blow  ; but  in  our  apprehenfion 
the  only  way  to  efFeft  it,  is  by  fhewing  either  that  Hart- 
ley has  given  an  erroneous  view  of  our  mental  phenomena, 
or  that  he  erred  in  applying  a univerfally  acknowledged 
principle  to  the  explanation  of  them.  We  are  fatislied  that 
his  fykem  has  been  fubjedled  to  much  longer  and  clofer  ex- 
amination than  Mr.  Stewart  feems  to  have  given  it,  without 
any  refult  unfavourable  to  its  general  truth  and  importance  ; 
and  that  as  long  as  human  nature  continues  as  it  is,  it  mull 
retain  its  truth  and  its  fundamental  importance. 

We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  the  conclulion  that  Mr. 
Stewart  has  not  ymt  given  the  proper  Hartleyan  theory  a 
due  examination  by  the  following  palfage,  p.  129,  “ His 
ultimate  aim,  in  this  part  of  it,  is  precifely  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  fchoohnen,  when  they  attempted  to  explain, 
by  the  hypothefis  of  certain  internal  fenfes,  how  the  fenjihle 
fpecies,  received  from  external  objefts,  are  fo  refined  and 
fpiritualized  as  to  become,  firlt,  objedls  of  memory  and 
imagination  ; and,  at  lall,  objedls  of  pure  intelledlion. 
Such  reveries  are  certainly^  not  entitled  to  a ferious  exami- 
nation in  the  prefent  age.”  The  writer  of  this  article  may 
obferve,  on  the  limilarity  between  the  Hartleyan  dodlrme 
and  that  of  the  fchoolmen,  that  it  had  previoufly  llruck 
his  own  mind,  and  convinced  him  that  their  opinions,  though 
mixed  with  error,  w'ere  founded  on  aftual  obfervation  on 
what  palled  within  them.  Their  error  lay  in  their  hypo- 
thefis refpedling  the  nature  of  fenfations.  Fanciful,  how- 
ever, as  this  hypothefis  is,  it  is  in  our  apprehenfion  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  that  which  fuppofes  that  the  mind 
tliinks  without  any  objedl  of  thought. 

As  to  the  originality  of  Hartley’s  principles,  it  is  to  us 
of  little  confequence,  provided  they  are  true  ; but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  by  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  Hartley’s 
charadler,  that  he  has  told  us  all  that  led  him  to  his  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Stewart  (p.  xx.)  refers  to  a palfage  from 
Hume,  which  he  regards  as  anticipating  Hartley’s  conclu- 
fions,  by  reprefenting  “ the  principles  of  union  and  co- 
helion  among  our  fimple  ideas  as  a kind  of  attraSion,  of  as 
univerlal  application  in  the  mental  world  as  in  the  natural.” 
But  the  works  of  Hartley  manifeft  no  acquaintance  with 
the  Treatife  on  Human  Nature  ; and  if  fie  fiad  feen  it, 
tfiougfi  he  might  have  derived  from  it  fome  valuable  exten- 
fions  of  the  conneftive  exercife  of  the  alfociative  power,  the 
particular  expreffion  which  Mr.  Stewart  quotes  could  have 
afforded  no  aid  to  him  refpedting  the  compolltion  of  ideas. 
Mr.  Hume,  however,  appears  to  have  had  a glimpfe  of  the 
truth  refpedling  the  formation  of  the  moll  complex  ideas 
from  the  fimple  elements  of  fenfations.  Mr.  Stewart  alio 
quotes  a pallage  from  Smith’s  Harmonics,  which  clearly 
implies  that  he  had  fome  notions  fimilar  to  Hartley’s  hypo- 
thefis of  vibrations  ; and  obferves  that  the  work  was  printed 
in  1749,  but  that  the  preface  is  dated  1748.  Hartley’s 
work  was  finilhed  a confiderable  time  before  ; and  when  it 
is  recollefted  that  Smith  and  Flartley  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  it  is  at  leak  probable  that  Smith’s 
mind  was  direfled  to  the  fubjeft  by  the  inveftigations  of 
Hartley,  and  that  he  indiredlly  refers  to  them.  We  fhould 
not  have  entered  upon  the  fubjefl  of  this  palfage,  but  from 
a “ wonderful  coincidence,”  noticed  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
(p.  130.)  “ between  Hartley’s  theory  and  that  of  Con- 
dillac concerning  the  transformation  of  fenfations  into  ideas. 
Condillac’s  earliell  work,  which  was  publilhed  in  1746, 
three  years  before  Hartley’s  Obfervations  on  Man,  is  en- 
titled Elfai  fur  I’Origme  des  Connoillances.  Ouvrage  ou 
r on  reduit  a nn  fail  principe  tc^ite  ce  qui  concerne  V entendement 


humain.  This  feul  principe  f adds  Mr.  Stewart,  “ is  pre- 
cifely the  affociation  of  ideas;”  and  he  quotes  an  exprellion 
from  the  preface,  which,  infulated,  gives  feme  countenance 
to  the  opinion.  But  thofe  who  know  that  in  that  work 
(i.  2.  3.)  he  fpeaks  of  the  allociation  of  ideas,  [le  liaifen 

des  idles,)  as  having  no  other  caufe  than  the  attention  we 
have  given  them  when  prefented  together,  and  that  he 
traces,  as  wc  have  elfewhere  Hated,  every  thing  to  fenfation, 
mull  feel  convinced  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  here  alio  in  an  error. 
We  mull  mention,  however,  that  he  exprelsly  difclaims  all 
infinuation  of  the  fulpicion  of  plagiarifm  ; but  his  mode  of 
llaternent  w'ill  lead  others  to  entertain  it  : and  we  therefore 
farther  obferve,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
Condillac’s  work  was  foon  known  in  England  ; that  at  any 
rate.  Hartley’s  work  was  completed  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore its  publication  in  1 749  ; and  that  the  inveftigations  of 
Condillac  are  altogether  of  fo  different  a charadler  from 
thofe  of  Hartley,  that  we  doubt  whether  the  Englilh  phi- 
lofopher  could  have  derived  any  material  aid  from  them  in 
his  refearches.  In  faying  this,  we  by  no  means  vvilh  to 
fpeak  with  difrefpeft  of  Condillac’s  wtirks,  of  which,  as 
far  as  our  acquaintance  with  them  extends,  we  have  been 
led  to  think  highly,  from  the  good  fenfe  and  perlpicuity 
which  runs  through  the  whole.  Where  he  theoriles,  we 
often  leave  him  ; where  he  gives  us  the  refult  of  aftual  at- 
tention to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  his  obfervations  gene- 
rally are  juft  and  important. 

Thefe  remarks  have  expanded  far  beyond  our  original  in- 
tention, and  we  ftiould  much  fooner  have  brouglit  them  to 
a clofe,  if  the  llatements  which  have  led  to  them  had  pro- 
ceeded from  a writer  of  lefs  real  eminence  than  Mr.  Stewart. 
Though  not  to  be  placed  upon  a par  with  feveral  portions 
of  his  Elements,  his  Philofophical  Effays  are  in  many  re- 
fpedls  valuable,  and  generally  interefting.  We  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  confulting  this  work,  till  by  far  the  greatell 
part  of  this  article  was  prepared  for  the  prefs,  or  we  fhould 
probably  have  made  fome  ufe  of  it  in  a way  more  grateful 
to  our  feelings  than  we  have  now  done.  The  reader  will 
find  in  that  work  fome  very  juft  animadverfions  on  Horne 
Tooke’s  principle,  that  the  import  of  a word  is  to  be  fouglit 
in  its  origin  ; and  on  other  points  connedled  with  language, 
Mr.  Stewart  has  advanced  various  judicious  obfervations, 
which,  however,  muft  in  general  be  familiar  to  thofe  who 
have  been  accullomed  to  apply  the  principles  of  Hartley  to 
the  phenomena  of  language.  And  the  Hartleyan  can 
fcarcely  fail  to  feel  alloniihment,  when  he  lees  Mr.  Stewart 
Hating  (p.  158.),  in  unqualified  terms:  “ Many  authors 
have  fpoken  of  the  wonderful  mechanifm  of  fpeech  ; but  none 
has  hitherto  attended  to  the  far  more  wonderiul  mechanifm 
which  it  puts  into  adlion  behind  the  feene.”  He  cannot 
but  wonder  that  Mr.  Stewart  fhould  have  forgotten  the 
concife,  yet  moll  comprehenfive  and  profound  obfervations 
of  Hartley  (fee  VHI.  3.)  ; and  the  reader  of  Condillac 
will  be  compelled  to  fuppole  that  the  philofopher’s  memory 
was  as  treacherous  on  this  point,  as  when  he  reprefented  his 
views  of  attention  as  original,  though  the  leading  obferva- 
tions he  makes  on  the  fubjedl  are  diftinftly  Hated  at  large, 
in  the  Effai  fur  I’Origine,  part  i.  fedl.  ii.  ch.  2,  &c.  ; and 
in  different  parts  of  the  Art  de  Penfer  in  the  Cour<< 
d’Etude. 

We  Hiould  feel  great  fatisfaftion,  if  circumHances  per- 
mitted us  to  bring  together  the  valuable  oblervations  on  the 
nature  of  dem.onllrative  reafoning,  and  on  the  proceffes  of 
the  mind  in  reafoning,  which  are  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  Condillac’s  work  ; and  in  offering  fuch  remarks  on 
them  as  might  ferve  to  illuftrate  and  extend  them  : but  it  is 
not  practicable  ; and  we  lhail  merely  recommend  his  work 
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to  the  attentive  ftudy  of  tliofe  who  w’ifh  to  purfue  this 
branch  of  mental  fcience.  The  remainder  of  our  article  we 
fliall  employ  in  laying  before  our  readers  a few  thoughts  on 
fome  other  procefles  of  the  undcrftanding,  and  a view  of  the 
principles  of  Hartley  refpedfing  the  leading  phenomena  of 
the  underllanding,  under  the  head  of  w'ords,  and  the  ’deas 
alTociated  with  them-,  and  the  nature  of  alfent.  In  this 
view,  thougli  we  fhall  generally  ufe  his  own  expreflions,  w-e 
fliall  occafionally  make  fuch  alterations  in  them  as  will  bell; 
adapt  them  to  our  objedf  ; and  we  therefore  hope  that  no 
one  will  impute  any  fuppofed  inaccuracy  in  our  language  to 
Hartley  himfelf,  without  examining  the  original. 

2.  Of  Attention^  AbJ}ra8ion,  and  Generalisation.  (See 
thefe  feveral  articles.) — By  inveftigating  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  when  a counedtion  is  already  formed  between  volition 
and  certain  mental  dates  or  operations,  w’e  are  repeatedly 
led  to  confider  thofe  dates  or  operations,  however  p;\flive  the 
mind  might  originally  have  been,  as  totally  and  in  their  own 
nature  voluntary.  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  that 
ilate  of  mind  w'hich  is  called  attention.  That  this  is  in 
young  children  entirely  involuntary,  is  certain  ; and  thofe 
who  are  endeavouring  to  form  their  minds  to  habits  of  dudy 
and  refledfion,  know  from  condant  experience  that  they 
have  it  little  under  their  command.  So  far  from  having  an 
original  pow-er  of  excluding  vivid  ideas  or  fenfations,  to  de- 
vote the  attention  to  thole  which,  though  mod  certainly 
demanding  it,  do  not  make  the  fame  lively  impredion  upon 
the  mind  ; it  is  a habit  which  requires  dridf  and  fevere 
difeipline  to  produce  it  ; it  is  a polfelTion  honourable  and 
invaluable  ; but,  like  every  other  of  importance,  not  the 
acquidtion  of  the  moment,  but  of  a long  continued  courfe 
of  rigorous,  and  in  many  cafes  of  painful,  exertion.  And 
when  the  habit  of  voluntary  attention  ii  formed,  that  is, 
when  w'e  can  produce  the  date  of  mind  called  attention  by  a 
determination  of  the  w'ill,  how'  much  may  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  nature  of  the  objedi,  w-hich,  though  perhaps 
at  fird  unintereding,  becomes  pleafmg  and  impreflive,  and 
thus  produces  that  date  by  the  original  laws  of  our  condi- 
tution.  It  even  appears  probable,  that  the  perfon  who  has 
formed  fuch  habits  of  attention  to  a particular  fcience,  as  to 
be  able  to  give  it  his  undivided  attention,  w-ould  be  almod 
as  incapable  of  diredling  it  to  frivolous  objedls,  or  to  a 
fcience  to  w-hich  habitual  attention,  or  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeft,  does  not  give  any  charms,  as  he  was  when  he  fird 
entered  upon  his  purfuits.  In  a w-ord,  when  we  take  into 
confideration  that  our  attention  is  never  undivided,  except 
to  thofe  things  which  are  calculated  to  engage  it,  either  by 
the  original  agreeablenefs  of  their  nature,  or  that  which 
they  acquire  in  proportion  as  our  habits  become  confirmed, 
and  that  the  aflbeiative  faculty  may,  and  in  many  indances 
does,  form  a connedfion  between  the  mental  dates  we  call 
attention  and  volition,  we  have  probably  then  fufficient  data 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  attention,  without  calling 
in,  with  Mr.  Stew'art,  the  aid  of  a new  faculty.  See  In- 
tellectual Education,  IV. 

AbJlraBion  is  defined  by  Mr.  Stew'art,  the  faculty  by 
which  the  mind  leparates  the  combinations  which  are  pre- 
fented  to  it.  This  definition,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  appears  to 
be  very  corredi ; but  if  the  procefles  of  generalization  are 
intended  to  be  contained,  in  it,  it  is  by  no  means  fufficient, 
as  will  immediately  appear  from  the  flighted  confideration 
of  that  mental  procefs.  Abdradlion,  in  this  acceptation  ot 
the  term,  is  indeed  cflentially  fuofervient  to  every  adt  of 
claffificalion,  Dut  by  no  means  comprehends  that  adl  in  the 
number  of  its  fundfions.  Though  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Stewart  in  all  his  datements,  in  his  chapter  on  atten- 
tion, w'e  mud  in  one  pofition  w'hich  he  advances,  (if  by  at- 
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tention  ha  means  the  full  devotement  of  the  obfervation  or 
refledtion  to  an  objedl,)  viz.  that  the  mind  “ cannot  attend 
' at  one  and  the  fame  indant  to  objedls  which  we  can  attend 
to  feparately.”  And  if  this  be  the  cafe,  w'hat  is  abdrac- 
tion  but  attention  diredled  to  particular  objedls,  owing  either 
to  fom.ething  vivid  in  the  fenfation  they  excite,  or  to  the 
frequency  of  their  recurrence  ; in  fadl,  fubjedl  to  all  the 
laws  of  attention,  perfedlly  involuntary  in  early  life,  and 
afterwards  becoming  to  a certain  degree  voluntary,  by 
means  of  the  acquired  pow-er  of  the  will. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  procefs  of  generalization,  fome  ob- 
fervations  will  apply  to  the  procefs  of  abdradlion  feparately 
confidered.  (See  alfo  Intellectual  Education,  V,  VI.) 
W e fliall,  therefore,  proceed  to  confider  the  formation  of 
general  or  abdradl  notions  ; a procefs  in  which  the  mind  is 
mod  ufually  paffive  ; which  is  capable  of  fatisfadlory  ex- 
planation upon  the  principles  of  the  aflbeiative  power,  and 
cannot  (as  we  conceive)  be  explained  without  it. 

Senfible  objedls,  and  particularly  thofe  of  fight,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  fird  w'hich  exercife  the  power  of  abdradlion, 
or  feparate  attention  ; and  here  the  procefs  is  plain.  The 
objedl  makes  its  appropriate  impreffion  upon  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  and  when  withdrawn  leaves  in  the  mind  an  idea. 
Another  fenfation  is  received  from  an  objedl  bearing  drong 
features  of  fimilarity  to  the  former  ; by  the  laws  of  aflbeia- 
tion,  it  calls  up  the  idea  before  produced,  and  becomes  af- 
lociated  with  it.  Other  fimilar  objedls'  are  prefented,  and 
the  features  in  which  they  agree  being  the  mod  frequently 
called  up,  engage  mod  the  attention  of  the  mind,  and  thus 
becoming,  in  fome  degree,  feparate  from  the  objedls  which 
originally  w'ere  connefted  w'ith  them,  conditute  the  abdradl 
idea.  The  readinefs  w'ith  w-hich  thefe  circumdances  of  re- 
femblance  recall  the  idea  or  conception  of  the  individuals 
from  W'hich  they  were  abdradled,  depends  upon  the  habits 
of  the  iixlividual,  and  the  number  of  objedls  from  w-hich 
the  abdradl  notion  was  formed.  If  w-e  had  feen  but  two  or 
three  ffieep,  it  is  probable  that  the  circumdances  of  refem- 
blance  would  be  fo  connedled  in  our  minds  with  the  indivi- 
duals, that  one  or  more  of  them  w-ould  be  condantly  called 
up  w'hen  confidering  the  circumdances  of  refemblance  ; but 
if  the  number  be  much  greater,  that  is,  if  the  circumdances 
of  refemblance  have  been  frequently  in  the  mind,  and  par- 
ticular individuals  much  lefs  frequently,  the  notion  of  thefe 
circumdances  of  refemblance  becomes  fomew-hat  disjointed 
from  the  objedls  by  which  it  w’as  formed.  And  though  it 
is  probably  impoffible  to  have  a general  notion  of  any  clafs 
of  objedls  merely  fenfible,  without  the  idea  of  an  individual 
being  prefent  in  the  mind  ; y-et  from  the  caufes  we  have 
mentioned,  the  general  features  of  refemblance  not  being 
particularly  connedled  w-ith  any  individual,  thofe  features 
only  are  drong  and  vivid,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  mind, 
while  all  the  other  circumdances  of  diffimilarity  have  little 
effedl  upon  it,  and  do  not  attradl  its  attention. 

The  procedure  of  the  mind  appears  to  be  exadlly  the  fame, 
though  lefs  obvious,  and  ufually  more  difficult  of  analyfis, 
W'hen  the  general  idea  is  more  remote  from  fenfation,  when 
in  fadl  the  notions  of  the  quality,  or  qualities  even  in  the 
individual,  may  be  very  complex,  and  this  in  proportion  as 
it  is  more  intelledlual  and  refined.  In  the  former  clafs  of 
general  notions,  and  even  in  fome  indances  of  tjie  prefent, 
where  the  quality  is  definite  and  obvious,  it  is  probable  that 
language  would  not  be  requifite.  For  the  abdradlion,  fo  far 
as  it  is  involuntary,  is  folely  the  ededl  of  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  fome  particular  qualities  with  which  they  are 
occafionally  combined.  But  thofe  abdradl  ideas,  in  which 
the  circumdances  of  refemblance  between  the  compofing 
ideas  are  not  very  obvious  or  very  didindl,  either  would  not 
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have  been  formed  at  all  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or  at  Icaft 
would  have  been  very  confufed.  We  can  go  very  far  with 
thofe  who  contend  that  general  ideas  would  not  exift  in  the 
mind  without  the  medium  of  language  ; but  that  they  could 
not  from  any  deficiency  of  mental  capacity  to  foi'm  them, 
does  by  no  means  appear  certain.  The  fame  faculties  which 
now  produce  them,  might  have  produced  them  without  the 
powers  of  communication;  and  there  appears  no  reafon  why 
the  deaf  and  dumb  child  may  not  form  a general  idea  of 
men,  or  horfes,  or  hre,  or  any  objeft  of  a fimilar  kind, 
as  well  as  if  capable  of  annexing  terms  to  the  objects  of 
perception. 

It  can  be  no  objeftion  to  this  account  of  ^the  procedure 
of  the  mind  in  generalization,  that  we  are  aVjle  to  form 
clalfifications  of  objefts  from  circumftances  wliich  are  not 
calculated  t«  ftrike  the  mind  of  the  common  obferver. 
When  left  to  itfelf,  before  habits  of  refledtion  are  formed, 
the  mind  will  be  neceffarily  attradfed  by  the  molt  prominent 
fenjible  features  of  refeinblance,  and  the  objedls  would'  be- 
come affociated  by  that  bond  of  union  ; and  in  very  many 
cafes  this  would  differ  in  different  individuals  but  it  is  in- 
dubitable that  we  may  acquire  fuch  a command  over  our 
affociations,  that  we  may  be  able  to  combine  objedts  in  our 
minds  which  have  no  cuftomary  tendency  ts  fuch  combina- 
tion, by  a more  fadtitious  connedtion  ; and  that  by  the 
requifite  culture  of  the  mind,  certain  connedting  principles 
are  either  dilcovered  or  confirmed,  which  could  not  have 
been  of  any  force  in  a more  early  period  of  mental  progrefs. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes  the  affociation  is  voluntary,  and 
if  there  were  not  fame  apparent  benefit  refulting  from  it,  or 
fome  circumftances  calculated  to  produce  it  in  the  mind,  it 
would  foon  give  place  to  a more  natural  union.  So  far, 
however,  as  any  general  idea  is  formed,  its  produdfion  is  ac- 
complifhed  agreeably  to  the  principles  we  have  ftated.  In 
the  fecond  the  operation  of  the  mind  is  moft  ufually  in- 
voluntary ; when  voluntary,  the  obfervations  on  the  firfl 
ceafe  to  apply. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fewer  and  more  diflindl  the  circum- 
ftances which  are  comprehended  in  the  general  notion  of  a 
clafs  of  objedls,  the  more  clear  and  definite  will  be  the 
general  notion  itfelf.  And  it  appears  worthy  of  notice,  and 
tends  to  confirm  the  account  given  of  the  formation  of  our 
general  ideas,  at  leaft  thofe  of  vifible  objedts,  that  the 
greater  the  variety  fubfifting  among  the  individuals  or  fub- 
ordinateTpecies  comprehended  under  the  general  idea,  (or, 
more  properly,  which  poffefs  that  quality,  or  combination 
of  qualities,  which  compofe  the  general  idea,)  the  lefs  atten- 
tion, other  things  being  equal,  do  we  pay  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  individual.  Thus  the  general  notion  of  a tri- 
angle is  merely  that  of  a figure  having  three  fides,  formed 
from  the  relics  of  impreffions  derived  from  every  triangle  we 
have  feen  ; and  the  varieties  of  triangles  are  innumerable  : 
and  agreeably  to  the  opinion  already  mentioned,  though  we 
certainly  cannot  form  a conception  of  a triangle  which  fhall 
be  reprefentative  of  all  others  without  poffefling  the  peculi- 
arities which  conftitute  it  an  individual,  yet  the  circum- 
ftances of  its  having  three  fides  is  fo  definite,  and  our  atten- 
tion is  fo  thoroughly  confined  to  it,  that  the  peculiarities  of 
the  triangle  are  not  unfrequently  totally  out  of  confidera- 
tion  ; and  if,  owing  to  fome  particular  affociations,  the  tri- 
angle on  fuch  occafions  were  not  ufually  the  fame,  we  fhould 
afterwards  be  unable  to  fay  what  kind  of  a triangle  had  been 
in  the  view  of  our  minds. 

To  ftate  the  fadt  refjyedting  conception  (which  fee)  more 
generally ; if  we  attempt  to  form  a conception  of  any  objedt. 
It  muft,  from  the  very  nature  of  a conception,  be  individual, 
.—reprefentative,  perhaps,  of  a numerous  clafs,  but  ftill  pof- 
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feffing  thofe  peculiar  features  which  conftitute  individuality. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  fuggeft  that  the  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  between  a notion  and  conception  may 
have,  in  fome  meafure,  mifled  thofe  philofophers  who  have 
denied  the  eaciftence  of  general  notions.  “ The  bufinefs  of 
conception,”  fays  Mr.  Stewart,  “ is  to  prefent  us  with^an 
exadl  tranfeript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived  and 
admitting  the  truth  of  this,  a conception  is  that  tranfeript 
fo  prefented.  We  fliall  not  enter  into  the  enquiry,  whether 
conception  be  a diftindf  faculty  of  the  mind;  we  may,  how- 
ever, ftate  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  different  from 
memory,  except  as  being  a branch  of  that  general  faculty  ; 
and  that  a conception  differs  from  an  idea,  only  as  fpecies 
does  from  genus;  that  in  fadf  without  the  aid  of  the  aflbcia- 
tive  faculty,  and  with  retention  alone,  every  idea  would  be 
merely  a conception.  For  the  recolleUion  of  an  individual 
fenfafton,  or  group  of  fenfations,  whether  feldom  or  frequently 
received,,  is  a conception ; but  when  a number  of  fenfations 
poffefling  common  features,  but  in  others  differing,  are  re- 
ceived into  the  mind,  the  ideas  they  form  there  by  the  laws 
of  affociation,  coalefce  with  one  another  ;'  thus  conftituting 
thofe  complex  ideas  or  notions,  which  never  from  their  na- 
ture can  be  conceptions,  but  wdiich  yet  may  be  diftinff, 
and  when  words  are  ufed  to  denote  them,  the  fubjefls  of 
reafoning. 

Almoll  an  infinite  variety  of  the  fenfations  w-e  receive, 
are  prefented  to  our  view  fo  cenftantly  connefted  with 
others,  that  however  much  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  attend  to  them  in  a feparate  ftate,  it  is  impoflible  to 
form  a conception  of  them  feparately  : but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a confiderable  number  of  qualities  remote 
from  mere  fenfation,  belonging  to  an  extenfive  range  of  in,- 
dividual  objefts,  which  may  be  confidered  by  the  mind  fepa- 
rate from  thofe  objefts,  and  have  internal  feelings  or  eom- 
plcx  ideas  attached  to  the  terms  which  denote  them.  Now 
we  apprehend  it  is  the  grand  difference  between  our  genera! 
notions,  when  concerned  about  things  merely  fenfible,  and 
thofe  which  we  might  call  more  purely  intelledtual,  that  in 
the  former  cafe,  the  conceptions  being  ufually  clear,  and 
frequently  very  vivid,  are  very  eafily  brought  up  by  the  aflb- 
ciative  power ; and  the  circumftances  of  diftindiion  being 
few,  and  merely  fenfible,  are,  from  their  very  nature,  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a conception  ; and  fo  little  do  we  poffefs 
any  real  abftraftive  power,  that  it  is  in  moft  cafes  impoffible 
to  do  this  without  introducing  the  conception  of  the  whole 
objeft  : on  the  other  hand,  the  circumftances  of  diftindtion 
in  the  cafe  of  intellectual  notions  are  lefs  definite  ; they  are  fre- 
quently extremely  numerous,  and  are  feldom  capable  of  ex- 
citing conceptions,  and  confequently  they  do  not  readily 
call  up  any  particular  individual  objedf  to  which  the  ge- 
neral term  is  applicable.  We  acknowledge  that  very  much, 
in  thefe  latter  refpedts,  depends  upon  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances of  the  cafe,  or  upon  the  habits  of  the  individual.  If 
a perfon  had  been  remarkably  ftruck  with  an  adl  of  juftice, 
or  of  difinterefted  benevolence,  for  inftance,  k is  probable 
that,  while  the  vividnefs  of  the  impreflion  lafted,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  think  of  thofe  qualities  without  the  particu- 
lar fadt  being  recalled  into  the  mind  ; and  if  he  pofleffed  a 
lively  imagination,  or  had  been  prefent  at  the  performance 
of  it,  he  would  form  an  immediate  conception  of  the  whole 
feene  : or  if  a perfon  were  not  much  in  habits  of  fpecula- 
tion,  he  would  univerfally  think  of  fome  example  of  tlie 
aftion  poffefling  thofe  qualities.  But  thefe  circumftances, 
though  they  tend  to  illuftrate  the  operation  of  the  aflbeiative 
power,  do  not  in  any  way  militate  againft  the  general  truth 
of  the  above  remarks. 

The  remarks  wx  have  made  on  the  fubje<ft  of  abftradfion 
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or  generalization,  have  been,  in  a confiderable  degree,  fe- 
parate  from  any  medium  of  communication  ; or  at  leaft  fup- 
poiing  it  not  already  formed.  If  every  perfon  were  left  to 
form  his  own  claflifications,  language,  in  very  many  in- 
ilances,  would  be  of  little  utility  ; becaufe  the  fame  features 
of  refemblance  would  not  operate  in  the  fame  way  upon  dif- 
ferent individuals.  But  the  procefs  of  the  mind,  when  lan- 
guage is  formed,  is  fomew'hat  different  ; becaufe  in  this  cafe 
it  is  reilrained,  and  has  not  the  fame  unbounded  liberty  of 
forming  its  aflbciations.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  not  left 
to  claffify'objefts  ; but  thefe  objecfts  are  prefented  to  it  already 
clafled,  owing  to  the  fame  word  being  ufevi  to  exprefs 
them,  and  it  is  very  interefting  to  obferve  the  efforts  of  the 
voung  mind  in  finding  out  fome  features  of  refemblance  be- 
tween the  objefts  which  had  previoufly  been  prefented  to  it 
with  tlie  fame  name.  The  two  following  fafts  will  explain 
our  meaning  ; and  perhaps  contribute  to  illuftrate  the  fub- 
jeift.  A boy  of  about  two  years  and  a half  old,  who  xvas  re- 
markably fond  of  looking  at  watches,  w'as  fhewn  a hunting 
watch,  and  told  what  it  was.  He  repeatedly  looked  at 
both  fides  with  great  attention,  and  appeared  very  greatly 
perplexed.  Some  features  of  refemblance  to  other  watches 
which  he  had  feen  muff  have  ffruck  him  ; but  he  coiffd  not 
find  the  facty  which  appeared  hitherto  to  have  been  his  chief 
criterion.  At  laii  he  put  it  to  his  ear  ; and  perceiving  that 
the  found  was  the  fame  as  in  other  watches,  he  was 
fatisfied.  If  he  had  then  left  it,  the  ticking  w'ould  probably 
have  been  the  only  feature  of  refemblance  which  would  have 
fatisfied  him,  at  iealt  till  he  had  feen  a watch  when  down  ; 
but  the  face  was  fhewn  him,  and  he  would  doubtlefs  have 
that  feature  of  refemblance  fixed  ftill  more  ftrongly  in  his 
mind  than  it  was  before.  This  fa£t  was  noticed  feveral  years 
ago  : the  following  we  have  juft  obferved,  and  we  ftate  it 
xvithout  comment.  A child  between  fix  and  feven  years  of 
age  had  been  told,  while  looking  over  the  plates  in  Chandler’s 
Hiftory  of  Perfecutions,  that  perfecution  means,  “ putting 
perfons  to  death,  or  doing  any  other  harm  to  them,  becaufe 
they  do  not  believe  the  fame  as  we  do.”  Some  days  after, 
while  again  looking  at  the  plates,  (which  have  in  many  in- 
ftances,  we  doubt  not,  furnifhed  the  rudiments  of  the  ab- 
horrence of  perfecution  and  love  of  religious  liberty,  feldom, 
however,  without  adding  a tinge  of  Proteftant  bigotry,)  fhe 
alked  what  perfecution  meant.  Her  father,  who  had  been 
prefent  at  the  former  explanation,  expreffed  fome  furprife  at 
her  inattention  or  forgetfulnefs : fhe  made  no  reply,  but 

fome  minutes  after,  fhe  faid,  “ Papa,  on  the  beach  at 

It  is  faid,jWhoever  throws  any  rubbifh  on  the  beach,  fhall  be 
profecuted  as  the  law  direfts.”  It  did  not  require  a father’s 
obfervation  to  fee  that  the  defeft  of  memory  and  attention 
was  merely  imaginary,  and  that  the  little  girl’s  mind  had  been 
puzzled  by  a verhal  fimilarity,  where  fhe  perceived  no  fimi- 
larity  in  the  mode  of  application.  It  was  m.ore  difficult  to 
explain  profecution ; but  it  was  attempted,  and  the  circum- 
ftance  gave  an  opportunity  of  impreffing  the  importance  of 
attending  to  ’words,  and  obferving  the  difference  between 
them  when  fpoken  or  written,  or,  in  more  familiar  language, 
learning  to  Jpell  well. 

We  had  propofed  to  enter  at  fome  length,  in  this  divifion, 
into  the  confideration  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  theory  refpefting 
the  operation  of  the  mind  in  thofe  aftions,  external  or 
internal,  which  were  once  wholly  or  in  part  voluntary. 
But  we  are  too  much  limited  as  to  time  and  room  to  allow 
It  ; and  it  is  a theory  which  muff  fall  to  the  ground  when  the 
nature  of  the  mind  is  duly  confidered,  and  which  confeffedly 
derives  no  evidence  from  memory,  and  as  far  as  we  can  fee, 
can  derive  no  known  juftification  from  confcioufnefs.  We  beg 
our  readers’  attention  to  what  we  have  faid  on  the  fuhjccf  in 


our  firft  divifion,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  article,  and  fhall 
here  only  fubjoin  a few  additional  fafts  and  obfervations. 

The  following  ftatements  w^e  take  as  w’e  find  them  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  Dec.  27,  1813.  “ Shakfpeare  fays 

of  lady  Macbeth,  when  walking  in  her  fleep,  her  eyes  are 
open,  but  her  fenfe  is  fhut.  This,  it  appears,  is  not  always 
the  cafe.  Sometimes  the  eyes  continue,  even  in  fleep,  to 
prefent  objedls  to  the  mind  which  engage  its  attention  ; as  in 
the  cafe  of  Johannes  Oporinus,  a printer,  who  being  em- 
ployed one  night  in  correfting  the  copy  of  a Greek  book, 
fell  afleep  as  he  read,  and  yet  ceafed  not  to  read  till  he  had 
finifhed  not  lefs  than  a whole  page,  of  which,  when  he  awoke, 
he  retained  no  recolleftion.  Theory  of  Dreams,  p.  62.” 

We  do  not  fpeculate  upon  the  faft,  becaufe  the  particular 
points  in  queffion  are  not  detailed  with  fufficient  precifion  ; 
but  they  feem  to  us  in  no  way  at  variance  with  the  ftatement 
of  our  great  mental  dramatift,  if,  as  we  take  for  granted,  he 
meant  that  the  lady’s  mind  was  unconfetous  of  the  impreffions 
made  upon  her  fenfes,  though  thefe  might  ftill  direft  her  bo- 
dily motions.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  a perfedfly  dif- 
tinft  recollection  of  a faCl  which  happened  refpefting  himfelf 
when  a boy.  He  was  reading  one  evening  to  fome  friends, 
in  a work  which  did  not  call  for  much  attention,  the  words, 
modes  of  expreffion,  &c.  being  fufficiently  familiar.  He  re- 
members that  his  mind  gradually  W'andered  from  the  book, 
and  by  degrees  he  not  only  loft  all  thought  of  what  was  going 
on,  but  fairly  fell  afleep  ; his  eyes  were  open,  but  his  fenfe 
was  fluit.  He  afterwards  found,  that  he  had  for  fome  time 
been  reading  indiftinCtly,  but  intelligibly,  till  at  laft  fleep  fo 
far  overcame  the  mufcular  aCtion  requifite  for  the  ereCl  pof- 
ture,  that  he  nodded  and  awoke.  The  faft  amufed  him,  and 
was  fixed  in  his  memory  long  before  he  began  to  reafon  about 
the  procefles  of  the  mind  in  fuch  cafes.  He  wiffies  to  lead 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  another  faft.  He  has  more  than 
once  obferved,  after  glancing  over  a page  in  fome  book,  for  the  ^ 
purpofe  of  reference,  &c.,  that  trains  of  thought  and  feel-  j 
ing  have  been  begun  in  his  mind,  for  which  he  could  not  ac-  ■ 
count,  till  on  more  minutely  examining  the  page,  he  has  ' 
difeovered  fome  Jingle  word,  which  he  could  have  no  doubt  , 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  had,  by  its  impreffion  on  1 
the  external  organ,  excited  the  train  he  was  confeious  of, 
though  it  had  not  itfelf  excited  the  notice  of  the  mind.  It 
muft,  however,  be  added,  that  he  has  alfo  been  able  at  other  i 
times,  to  trace  an  indiftinCl  recolleftion  of  having  aftually 
perceived  the  word  in  queftion. 

On  referring  to  Dr.  Reid’s  truly  excellent  Effay  on  the 
Will,  which  contains  a great  variety  of  important  obferva-  ! 
tions,  with  the  value  of  which  we  were  not  before  ac-  • 

quainted  ; or  we  ffiould  have  referred  to  them  in  a more  ap-  | 

propriate  fituation,  we  find  that  we  agree  with  him  on  this  i 
queftion  more  than  Mr.  Stewart  does.  “A  man  (he  fays,  | 
ch.  3.)  fees  not  ‘what  is  before  his  eyes,  'when  his  mind  is  occu- 
pied about  another  objebl.  In  the  tumult  of  a battle,  a man  1 
may  be  ffiot  through  the  body,  without  knowing  any  thing  ' 
of  the  matter,  till  he  difeover  it  by  the  lofs  of  blood  or  of  ' 
ftrength.”  In  the  following  paffage  (ch.  i.)  we  fee  the  ^1 
rudiments  of  what  we  would  term  the  doBrine  of  motives. 

“ If  the  mind  were  always  in  a ftate  of  perfedt  indifference,  i 
without  any  incitement,  motive,  or  reafon,  to  aft,  or  not  i 
to  aft,  to  aft  one  way  rather  than  another,  our  aftive  power, 
having  no  end  to  purfue,  no  rule  to  direft  its  exertions,  , 
would  be  given  in  vain.  We  ffiould  either  be  altogether 
inaftive,  and  never  'will  to  do  any  thing,  or  our  volitions 
would  be  perfeftly  unmeaning  and  futile,  being  neither  wife 
nor  foolifh,  virtuous  nor  vicious.”  The  former  we  think  ' 
would  have  been  the  cafe.  We  muft  add  one  more  extraft, 
from  a former  part  of  the  chapter,  which  we  think  over- 
turns ^ 
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tui'ns  the  foundation  of  his  theory  relpedfing  the  intelleft. 

Every  a6l  of  the  will  mull  have  an  objedl.  He  that 
wills,  muft  will  fomething  ; and  that  which  he  wills  is  called 
the  objedl  of  his  volition.  As  a man  cannot  think  ivifhoiit 
thinking  of  fomething,  nor  remember  without  remembering 
fomething,  fo  neither  can  he  will  without  willing  fomething. 
Every  adl  of  will,  therefore,  muft  have  an  objedl  ; and  the 
perfon  who  wills,  muf  have  a conception,  more  or  lefs  diftindl, 
of  what  he  wills.”  In  writing  this  eflay.  Dr.  Reid  feems 
to  have  left  himfelf  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  found  judg- 
ment, and  accurate  obfervation  and  refledlion,  qualities 
which  his  works  often  difplay.  In  his  theory  about  per- 
ception, &c.  he  was  milled  by  a miftaken  idea,  that  it  was 
the  only  means  of  oppofing  opinions  which  his  good  fenfe 
and  moral  and  religious  principles,  convinced  him  were  un- 
founded in  truth  and  human  nature,  and  which  he  perceived 
leading  to  dangerous  confequences.  “The  difeovery  (he 
himfelf  fays)  was  the  birth  of  time,  not  of  genius  ; and 
Berkeley  and  Hume  did  more  to  bring  it  to  light,  than  the 
man  who  hit  upon  it.”  Life,  p.  xci.  8vo. 

We  have  only  farther  to  obferve,  that  Condillac  (Elfai 
fur  I’Origine  des  Connoiffances  humaines,  fedl.  ii.  ch.  i.  ^ 6 — 
9.)  in  defending  the  opinion,  that  we  have  always  a co^- 
Icioufnefs  of  external  imprelftons,  though  often  fo  flight 
that  it  does  not  affedl  the  memory,  brings  forward  two 
hypothefes  only  befides  his  own,  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena on  which  it  is  founded.  The  firft  is,  that  when  the 
mind  is  engrofled  with  fome  interelling  objedl  of  perception, 
the  brain  is  in  fuch  a Hate  of  general  excitement,  that  this 
is  not  affedled  by  the  external  impreflions  from  other  objedls. 
The  fecond  is,  that  though  every  impreflion  on  the  external 
organs  of  fenfation  is  communicated  to  the  brain,  or 
common  fenforium,  and  confequently  produces  a perception  in 
the  mind,  yet  cafes  may  occur  in  which  the  mind  does  not 
notice  them.  The  fuppofttion  is  obvioufly  abfurd ; and  the 
philofopher  adds,  “ I here  declare  in  favour  of  Locke,  for 
I can  form  no  idea  of  fuch  a perception  ; I fhould  be  as 
well  pleafed  for  any  one  to  fay,  I perceive  without  per- 
ceiving.” Of  courfe  the  inftant  the  mind  becomes  confeious 
of  the  change  in  the  fenforium,  produced  by  any  external 
impreflion,  the  confeioufnefs  of  it  makes  it  a perception, 
or,  more  accurately,  a fenfation.  But  it  is  clear,  that 
Condillac  begs  the  queftion,  by  iifing  the  term  perception, 
which  necefl'arily  implies  confeioufnefs.  ( See  Perception.  ) 
The  opinion  advanced  in  this  article  is  altogether  a diftindl 
cafe,  TOz.  that  fenforial  changes  are  not  neceflarily  attended 
with  confeioufnefs  ; and  this  is  we  think  the  only  other  fup- 
pofition,  and  is  fully  borne  out  by  evidence.  It  may  be 
eafily  made  to  appear  ridiculous  by  half-ftating  it,  or  by 
over-ftating  it ; and  we  doubt  not  Tucker  would  do  it,  as 
he  has  done  with  Hartley’s  dodlrine  of  fecondarily  auto- 
matic motions,  in  an  amufing  paffage,  which  we  cannot 
find  to  refer  to,  reprefenting  a long  train  of  aflbeiated  mo- 
tions, originating  in  fenfible  vibrations,  and  going  on  with- 
out will  or  underftanding.  If  Hartley  had  feen  it,  he 
would  probably  have  merely  faid,  that  his  theory  was  un- 
affedled  by  it.  Such  at  leaft  is  the  fa£t. 

3.  On  Words,  and  the  Ideas  ajfociated  with  them. — Words 
may  be  confidered  in  four  points  of  view ; frfl,  as  impref- 
fions  upon  the  ear  ; fecondly,  as  the  adlions  of  the  organs  of 
fpeech  ; thirdly,  as  imprelTions  made  upon  the  eye  by  cha- 
rafters ; fourthly,  as  the  aftions  of  the  hand  in  writing. 
We  learn  the  ufe  of  them  in  this  order ; for  children  get  an 
imperfeift  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  others ; 
then  learn  to  fpeak  themfelves  ; then  to  read  ; and  laftly,  to 
write.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  firft  of  thefe  ways, 
many  fenfible  impreflions,  and  external  feelings,  are  aflo- 


ciated  with  particular  words  and  phrafes,  fo  as  to  give  thefe 
the  power  of  raifmg  the  correfponding  ideas  ; and  that  the 
three  following  ways  increafe  and  improve  this  power,  with 
fome  additions  to  the  ideas  and  variations  of  them.  The 
fecond  is  the  reverfe  of  the  firft,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
third.  The  firft  afeertains  the  ideas  belonging  to  words  and 
phrafes  in  a grofs  manner,  according  to  their  ufage  in  com- 
mon life.  The  fecond  fixes  this,  and  makes  it  ready  and 
accurate.  The  third  has  the  fame  effeft  as  the  fecond,  and 
alfo  extends  the  fignifications  of  words  and  phrafes,  by  new 
aflbciations,  and,  in  particular,  by  afibciations  with  other 
words,  as  in  definitions,  deferiptiens,  &c.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  fciences  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  new 
fignifications  given  to  words  in  this  third  way.  The  fourth, 
by  converting  the  reader  into  a writer,  helps  him  to  be  ex- 
pert in  diftinguifhing,  quick  in  recolledling,  and  faithful  in 
retaining,  thefe  new  fignifications  of  words.  The  adlion  of 
the  hand  is  not,  indeed,  an  eflential  in  this  fourth  method, 
compofition  by  perfons  born  blind  having  nearly  the  fame 
effeft  ; it  is,  however,  a common  attendant  on  compofition, 
and  has  a confiderable  ufe  deducible  from  alTociation,  at  the 
fame  time  making  the  analogy  between  the  four  methods 
more  confpicuous  and  complete. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  words  and  phrafes  muft  excite 
ideas  in  us  by  aflociation  ; and  it  further  appears,  that  they 
can  do  it  by  no  other  means,  fince  all  the  ideas  which  any 
word  excites,  are  deducible  from  fome  of  the  fources  abore- 
mentioned,  moft  ufually  from  the  firft  or  third ; and  be- 
caufe  words  of  unknown  languages,  terms  of  art  not  yet 
explained,  barbarous  words,  &c.  have  either  no  ideas  con- 
nected with  them,  or  only  fuch  as  fome  fancied  refemblance, 
or  prior  aflociation,  fuggefts.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked 
here,  that  articulate  founds  are,  by  their  variety,  number, 
and  ready  ufe,  peculiarly  fitted  to  fignify  and  fuggeft,  by 
aflociation,  both  our  Ample  ideas,  and  our  complexions 
formed  from  them. 

We  now  proceed  to  deferibe  the  manner  in  which  ideas 
are  aflbeiated  with  words,  beginning  with  childhood. 

Firf,  then,  the  aflbeiation  of  the  names  of  vyible  ohjeSs, 
with  the  impreflions  which  thefe  objeCls  make  upon  the  eye, 
feems  to  take  place  more  early  than  any  other,  and  to  be 
effected  in  the  following  manner.  The  name  of  the  vifible 
objeCl,  the  mother  for  inftance,  is  pronounced  and  repeated 
by  the  attendants  to  the  child,  more  frequently  when  his 
eye  is  fixed  upon  his  mother,  than  when  upon  any  other 
objects,  and  much  more  fo  than  when  upon  any  particular 
one.  The  word  mamma  is  alfo  founded  in  an  emphatical 
manner,  where  the  child’s  eye  is  direCted  to  his  mother  with 
earneftnefs  and  defire. 

The  affociation,  therefore,  of  the  found  mamma,  with  the 
vifible  impreflion  of  the  mother  on  the  retina,  will  be  far 
ftronger  than  that  with  any  other  vifible  impreflion,  and  thus 
overpower  all  the  other  accidental  aflbciations  ; and  thefe 
will  alfo  themfelves  contribute  to  the  fame  end,  by  oppofing 
one  another.  And  when  the  child  has  acquired  fo  much 
voluntary  power  over  his  motions,  as  to  direCl  his  head  and 
eyes  towards  his  mother,  upon  hearing  her  name,  this  pro- 
cefs  will  go  on  with  accelerated  velocity  ; and  thus,  at  laft, 
the  word  will  excite  the  vifible  idea  readily  and  certainly. 
The  fame  aflbeiation  of  the  vifible  in  preflion  of  the  mother 
with  the  found  mamma,  will  by  degrees  overpower  all  the 
accidental  aflbciations  of  this  vifible  impreflion  with  other 
words  ; and,  at  laft,  be  fo  clofely  confirmed,  that  the  vifible 
impreflion  will  excite  the  audible  idea  of  the  word.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  our  prefent  purpofe ; but  it  is  a procefs 
which  takes  place  at  the  fame  time  with  the  other,  and  con- 
tributes to  illuftrate  and  confirm  it.  Both  together  furnifti 
E e 2 a com- 
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a complete  inftance  of  one  of  the  clafles  of  conneftions. 
See  Div.  IV.  i. 

Secondly  : this  alTociatipn  of  words  with  vifible  appear- 
ances, being  made  under  many  particular  circumftances,  muft 
uftcdt  the  vifible  ideas  whh  a like  particularity.  Thus 
the  mother’s  drefs,  and  the  fituation  of  the  fire  in  the 
child’s  nurfery,  make  part  of  the  child’s  ideas  of  his  mo- 
ther and  fire.  But  then  as  his  mother  often  changes  her 
drefs,  and  the  child  often  fees  a fire  in  a different  place,  and 
lurrounded  by  different  vifible  objefts,  tliefe  oppofite  afl’o- 
ciations  muft  be  lefs  ftrong  than  the  part  which  is  common 
to  all ; and  confequently  we  may  fuppofe,  that  while  his  idea 
of  that  part  which  is  common,  and  which  we  may  call  efl'en- 
tial,  continues  the  fame,  that  of  the  particularities,  circum- 
ffances,  and  adjuncts,  varies. 

Thirdly  : when  the  vifible  objedfs  imprefs  other  vivid  fen- 
lations  befides  thofe  of  fight.  Inch  as  pleafant  or  unpleafant 
tailes  or  fmells,  warmth,  orcoldnefs,  &c.  with  lufficient  fre- 
quency, thefe  muff  leave  relics  or  ideas,  which  will  be  affb- 
ciated  with  the  vifible  ideas  of  the  objedfs,  and  with  the 
names  of  the  objedfs,  fo  as  to  depend  upon  them.  Thus 
an  idea,  or  nafcent  perception,  of  the  taffe  of  the  mother’s 
milk,  will  rife  up  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  on  hearing  her 
name  ; and  hence  the  whole  idea  belonging  to  the  word 
mamma  now  begins  to  be  complex,  confiffing  of  two  fets  of 
ideas  derived  from  different  fenfes : and  thefe  ideas  will  be 
affbeiated  together,  not  only  becaufe  the  fame  word  raifes 
both,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  original  fenfations  w'ere  often  re- 
ceived together.  The  ffronger  idea  will  therefore  afiiff  the 
weaker.  In  common  cafes,  vifible  ideas  are  the  ffrongeff  ; 
or  at  leaft  occur  the  moll  readily  ; but  in  this  cafe  it  appears 
to  be  otherwife.  It  would  be  eafy  to  proceed  to  various 
other,  and  more  complex  cafes,  in  which  the  component 
ideas  are  united,  and  all  made  to  depend  on  the  refpedlive 
names  of  vifible  objebls  ; but  what  has  been  faid  is  fufficient 
to  Ihew  what  ideas  the  names  of  vifible  objebls,  proper  and 
appellative,  raife  in  us. 

Fourthly : we  muff,  however,  obferve,  refpecting  appella- 
tives, that  fometimes  the  idea,  affbeiated  with  the  term,  is  the 
common  compound  refult  of  all  the  fenfible  imprejftons  received 
from  the  feveral  objects  comprifed  under  the  general  appellation  ; 
but  fometimes  it  is,  in  a great  meafure  at  leaft,  the  particular 
idea  of  fome  one  of  thefe  ; viz.  when  the  impreffions  arifing 
from  fome  one  of  the  clafs  are  more  frequent  and  vivid  than 
thofe  of  the  reft. 

Fifthly:  the  names  denoting  fenfible  qualities,  whether  iiib- 
ftantive  or  adjedlive,  fuch  as  whitenefs,  white.  See.  get  their 
ideas  in  a manner  which  will  be  eafily  underftood  from  \\  hat 
has  been  already  ftated.  That  vifible  impreflion  which  is 
common  to  all  objedls  which  have  been  frequently  feen, 
having  the  name  white  applied  to  them,  becomes  the  leading 
feature  of  the  ideas  belonging  to  them  ; and  the  word  ex- 
cites that  moft  vividly  and  iiniverfally,  while  it  excites  only 
faintly,  or  at  leaft  with  great  variation,  the  ideas  of  the 
peculiarities,  circumftances,  and  adjuncts  ; and  fo  of  the 
other  fenfible  qualities. 

Sixthly  : the  names  of  vifible  actions,  as  walking,  ftriking, 
&c.  raife  the  proper  vifible  ideas  by  a like  procefs.  Other 
ideas  may  likewife  adhere  in  certain  cafes  ; as  in  thofe  of 
tailing,  feeling,  fpeaking,  &c.  Senfible  impreffions,  in 
which  no  vifible  action  is  concerned,  may  alfo  have  ideas  de- 
pendent upon  words  : fome  vifible  ideas,  however,  generally 
intermix  themfelves  here.  Thefe  adlions  and  perceptions  are 
generally  denoted  by  verbs,  though  fometimes  by  fubfan- 
lives. 

Seventhly : as  children  may  learn  to  read  words,  not  only 
m an  elementary  way,  viz.  by  learning  the  letters  and  fyl- 


lables  of  which  they  are  compofed,  but  alfo  in  a fummaiy 
one,  viz.  by  allociating  the  found  of  entire  words  with 
their  vifible  reprefentations  ; and  muft,  in  fome  cafes,  be 
taught  in  this  latter  method,  that  is,  whenever  the  found  of 
the  word  differs  from  that  of  its  elements,  fo  both  children 
and  adults  often  learn  the  ideas  belonging  to  whole  fenttnees,  in  a 
fummary  way,  and  not  by  adding  together  the  ideas  of  the  fe- 
veral words  in  the  fentence.  And  wherever  words  occur, 
which,  feparately  taken,  have  no  diftinbl  proper  ideas,  tlieir 
ufe  can  be  learned  in  no  other  way  than  this  ; and  this  will  be 
the  cafe  where  the  words  are  extremely  general,  applying  to 
a vaft  variety  of  vifible  objedls,  and  to  circumftances  and 
relations  which  are  not  obvious  to  the  uncultivated  mind. 
Now,  pronouns,  and  particles,  and  many  other  words,  are 
of  this  fort.  Thus,  / walk,  is  aflociated  at  different  times 
with  the  fame  vifible  impreffions  as  mamma  walks,  brother 
walks,  &c.  and  therefore,  for  a long  time,  can  fuggell  no- 
thing permanently  but  the  ablion  of  walking.  However, 
the  pronoun  I,  in  this,  and  innumerable  other  fhort  fen- 
tences,  being  always  affbeiated  with  the  perfon  fpeaking,  as 
thofe  with  the  perfons  fpoken  to,  and  he  with  the  perfon 
fpoken  of,  the  frequent  recurrency  of  this  teaches  the  child 
the  ufe  of  the  pronouns  ; that  is,  teaches  him  what  difference 
he  is  to  expebt  in  his  fenfible  impreffions,  according  as  this 
or  that  pronoun  is  ufed  ; the  vaft  number  of  inllances  making 
up  for  the  very  fmall  quantity  of  information  which  each, 
fmgly  taken,  conveys.  Of  the  ablual  procedures  of  language 
refpebling  the  pronouns,  fee  Language,  col.  8,  in  which 
we  perceive  the  printer  has  unfortunately  reprefented  a Go- 
thic verb  in  Greek  charablers.  In  like  manner  different 
particles,  that  is,  adverbs,  conjunblions,  and  prepofitions, 
being  ufed  in  fentences  where  the  fubftantives,  adjeblives,  and 
verbs  are  the  fame  ; and  the  fame  particles,  when  thefe  are 
different,  in  an  endlefs  recurrency,  teach  childi-en  the  ufe  of 
the  particles  in  a grofs  general  way.  For  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  children  are  much  at  a lofs  for  the  true  ufe  of  the 
pronouns  and  particles  for  fome  years ; and  that  they  often 
repeat  the  proper  name  of  the  perfon,  inftead  of  the  pro- 
noun ; which  confirms  the  foregoing  reafoning. 

Eighthly  : the  attempts  which  children  make  to  exprefs 
their  own  wants,  perceptions,  pains,  &c.  in  words,  and  the 
correblions  and  fuggeftions  of  the  attendants,  are  of  the 
greateft  ufe  in  all  the  fteps  that  we  have  hitherto  confidered, 
and  efpecially  in  the  laft,  refpebling  the  particles  and  pro- 
nouns. 

Ninthly  : learning  to  read  helps  children  much  in  the  fame 
refpebts  ; efpecially  as  it  teaches  them  to  feparate  fentences 
into  the  feveral  words  which  compofe  them  ; which  thofe 
who  cannot  read  are  fcarcely  able  to  do,  even  when  they 
arrive  at  adult  age. 

Thus  we  may  fee  how  children  and  others  are  enabled  to 
underftand  a continued  difeourfe,  relating  to  fenfible  impref- 
fions only,  and  how  the  words,  in  palling  over  the  ear,  muft 
raife  up  trains  of  vifible  and  other  ideas,  by  the  power  of 
affociation.  Our  next  inquiry  muft  be  concerning  the  words 
which  denote  either  intellectual  things,  or  colleSions  ©f  other 
words. 

Tenthly  : the  words  which  relate  to  the  feveral  paffions, 
love,  hatred,  fear,  anger,  &c.  being  applied  to  the  child 
when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  thele  paffions,  get  the 
power  of  raifmg  up  the  ideas  of  thofe  paffions,  and  alfo  the 
ufual  affbeiated  circumftances.  The  application  of  the 
fame  words  to  others,  helps  alfo  to  annex  the  ideas  of  the 
affociated  circumftances  to  them,  and  even  of  the  paffions 
themfelves,  both  from  the  infeblioufnefs  of  our  natures,  and 
from  the  power  of  affociated  circumftances  to  raife  the 
paffions.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  the  words 
I denoting 
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denoting  tKe  paflions,  do  not,  for  the  mofl  part,  raife  up 
in  us  any  degree  of  the  pafhons  themfelves,  but  only  the 
ideas  of  aflbciated  circumilances.  We  are  fuppofed  fuffi- 
ciently  to  underftand  the  continued  difcourfes  into  which 
thefe  words  enter,  when  we  form  true  notions  of  the  adlions, 
particularly  the  vifible  ones,  attending  the  feelings  denoted. 

Eleventhly  : the  names  of  intelleHual  and  moral  qualities 
and  operations,  Hand  for  a defcription  of  thefe  qualities  and 
operations  ; and  therefore,  if  dwelt  upon,  excite  fuch  ideas 
as  thefe  defcriptions  in  all  their  particular  circumftaiices  do. 
But  the  common  fentences  into  which  thefe  words  enter,  pafs 
over  the  mind  too  quick,  for  the  moft  part,  to  allow  of  fuch 
delay.  They  are  acknowledged  as  familiar  and  corredl,  and 
fugged;  certain  aflbciated  vifible  ideas,  and  nafcent  internal 
feelings,  taken  from  the  defcription  of  thefe  names,  or  from 
the  words  which  are  ufually  joined  with  them  in  difcourfes 
and  writings. 

Twelfthly  : there  are  many  terms  of  art  in  all  the  branches 
of  learning,  which  are  defined  by  other  words,  and  which, 
tlierefore,  are  only  compendious  lubftitutes  for  them.  The 
fame  holds  in  common  life,  in  numberlefs  inftances.  Such 
words  fometimes  fugged  the  words  of  their  definitions, 
fometimes  the  ideas  of  thefe  words,  fometimes  a particular 
fpecies  comprehended  under  the  general  term,  &c.  But 
whatever  they  fugged,  it  may  be  eafily  feen  that  they  derive 
the  power  of  doing  it  from  aflbciation. 

Laflly : there  are  words  ufed  in  ahJlraB  fciences  which  can 
fcarcely  be  defined  or  defcribed  by  other  words,  fuch  as 
identity,  exidence,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe  mud  therefore 
be  learned,  as  that  of  the  particles  is.  Indeed  children  learn 
their  fird  imperfeft  notions  of  all  the  words  confidered  in 
this  and  tlb;  lad  three  paragraphs,  chiefly  in  this  way ; and 
come  to  more  precife  and  explicit  ones  only  by  means  of 
books,  as  they  advance  to  adult  age,  or  by  endeavouring  to 
ufe  them  properly  in  their  own  deliberate  compofitions. 

After  the  foregoing  obfervations,  which  Mr.  Stewart 
would  hardly  term  reveries.  Hartley  adds  the  following  re- 
mark, which  may  leave  on  the  reader’s  mind  a favourable 
impreflion  of  his  humility  and  caution  ; and  we  quote 
it  verbatim. 

“ This  is  by  no  means  a full  or  fatisfaftory  account  of 
the  ideas  which  adhere  to  words  by  aflbciation.  For  the 
author  perceives  himfelf  to  be  dill  a mere  novice  in  thefe 
fpeculations  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  words  to  the  bot- 
tom by  words  ; perhaps  impoffible.  The  reader  will  re- 
ceive fome  addition  of  light  and  evidence  in  the  courfe  of 
this  fedlion  ; alfo  in  the  next,  in  which  I lhall  treat  of  pro- 
pofitions  and  aflent.  For  our  aflent  to  propofitions,  and 
the  influence  which  they  have  over  our  affebiions  and  abfions, 
make  part  of  the  ideas  that  adhere  to  words  by  aflbciation  ; 
which  part,  however,  could  not  properly  be  confidered  in 
this  febfion.”  The  term  idea  feems  to  be  ufed  here  with  too 
much  latitude  ; and  it  is  to  fuch  cafes  that  Mr.  Stewart,  for- 
getful of  his  own  excellent  maxims  on  candour,  feems 
principally  to  have  attended.  We  do  not  widi  to  apply  the 
term  in  any  indance  to  fates  or  operations  of  the  mind. 
Feelings,  or  complex  ideas,  produced  by  thofe  dates  or  ope- 
rations either  in  the  way  of  recolleblion,  or  of  abtual  aflb- 
ciation at  the  time  of  paffing,  may,  in  the  Hartleyan  no- 
menclature, be  termed  ideas  ; and  it  is  probably  to  thefe 
that  Hartley  really  refers.  But  to  proceed. 

From  the  foregoing  train  of  reafoning,  the  following  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn. 

( 1 ) Including  under  the  head  of  dcfnitions,  defcription, 
or  any  way  of  explaining  a word  by  other  words,  except- 
ing that  by  a mere  lynonimous  term  ; and  for  the  fake  of 
brevity,  excluding  for  the  prefent  from  the  head  of  ideas, 


the  vifible  idea  of  the  charafter  of  a word,  and  the  audible 
one  of  its  found,  and  alfo  all  ideas  which  are  either  extremely 
faint,  or  extremely  variable  ; words  may  be  didinguiflied 
into  the  four  following  clafles : i , fuch  as  have  ideas 

only ; 2,  fuch  as  have  both  ideas  and  definitions  ; ^j,  fuch 
as  have  definitions  only  ; 4,  fuch  as  have  neither  ideas  nor 
definitions. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  precife  limits  to  thefe  four  clafles,  fo 
as  to  determine  accurately  where  each  ends,  and  the  next 
begins  ; and  if  we  confider  thefe  things  in  the  molt  general 
way,  there  is  perhaps  no  word  which  has  not  both  an 
idea  and  a definition  ; that  is,  which  is  not  occafionally 
attended  with  fome  one  or  more  internal  feelings,  and  which 
may  not  be  explained,  in  fome  imperfebt  manner  at  leall, 
by  other  words.  However,  the  following  are  fome  inftances 
of  words  which  have  the  faireft  right  to  be  placed  in  their 
refpebtive  clafles. 

The  names  of  Ample  fenfible  objebts  are  of  the  frf  clafs. 
Thus,  white,  fweet,  &c.  excite  ideas,  but  cannot  be  de- 
fined. Words  of  this  clafs  Hand  only  for  the  liable  parts 
of  the  refpebtive  ideas,  not  for  the  feveral  variable  particu- 
larities, circumilances,  and  adjunbls,  which  here  intermix 
themfelves. 

The  names  of  natural  bodies,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mi- 
neral, are  of  the  fecond  clafs  ; for  they  excite  aggregates 
of  fenfible  ideas,  and  at  the  fame  time  may  be  defined 
by  an  enumeration  of  their  properties  and  charabteriftics. 
Thus,  likewife,  geometrical  figures  have  both  ideas  and  de- 
finitions. The  definitions,  in  both  cafes,  are  fo  contrived, 
as  to  leave  out  all  the  variable  particularities  of  the  ideas, 
and  alfo  to  be  more  full  and  precife,  than  the  ideas  generally 
are  in  the  parts,  which  are  of  a permanent  nature. 

Algebraic  quantities,  fuch  as  roots,  powers,  furds,  &c. 
belong  to  the  third  clafs  ; and  have  definitions  only.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  fcientifical  terms  of  art,  and  of  moll 
abftrabl  general  terms,  moral,  metaphyfical,  and  vulgar. 
However,  mental  feelings  are  apt  to  attend  fome  of  thefe 
even  in  paffing  flightly  over  the  ear,  and  thefe  feelings  may 
be  confidered  as  ideas  belonging  to  the  refpeblive  terms. 
Thus  the  very  words  gratitude,  mercy,  cruelty,  treachery.  See. 
even  feparately  taken,  affebl  the  mind  ; and  yet,  fince  all  rea- 
foning upon  them  is  to  be  founded  on  their  definitions,  it 
feems  bell  to  refer  them  to  this  third  clafs.  With  the  opi« 
nions  given  in  this  paragraph  we  cannot  fully  agree,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive  from  our  remarks  on  generalization, 
VIII.  2. 

Laftly,  the  particles  the,  of,  to,  for,  but.  See.  have  nei- 
ther definition  nor  ideas,  as  thofe  terms  have  juft  been 
limited. 

(2)  It  will  eafily  appear,  from  the  obfervations  here 
made  upon  words,  and  the  aflbeiations  which  adhere  to 
them,  that  the  languages  of  different  ages  and  nations  mull 
bear  a great  general  refemblance  to  each  other,  and  yet 
have  confiderable  particular  differences  ; whence  any  one 
may  be  tranflated  into  any  other,  fo  as  to  convey  the  fame 
ideas  in  general,  and  yet  not  with  perfebl  precifion  and  ex- 
ablnefs.  They  mull  refemble  one  another,  becaufe  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  which  they  are  all  intended  to  exprefs, 
and  tlie  ufesandexigenciesof  human  life  to  which  they  minifter, 
have  a general  refemblance.  But  then,  as  the  bodily  make 
and  genius  of  each  people,  the  air,  foil,  and  climate,  com- 
merce, arts,  fciences,  religion.  See.  make  confiderable  dif- 
ferences in  different  ages  and  nations,  it  is  natural  to  expert, 
that  the  languages  fliould  have  proportionable  differences  in 
refpert  of  each  other. 

In  learning  a new  language,  the  words  of  it  are  at  firft 
fubftituted  for  thofe  of  our  »ative  language  ; that  is,  they 

are 
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are  aflbciated,  by  means  of  thefe,  with  the  proper  objefls 
and  ideas.  When  this  alTociation  is  fufficiently  ftrong,  the 
middle  bond  is  dropped,  and  the  words  of  the  new  language 
become  fubftitutes  for,  and  fuggeft  direftly  and  immediately 
objefts  and  ideas  ; alfo  clufters  of  other  words  in  the  fame 
language. 

In  learning  a new  language,  it  is  much  eafier  to  tranflate 
from  it  into  the  native  one,  than  back  again  ; juft  as  young 
children  are  much  better  able  to  underftand  the  expreflions 
of  others,  than  to  exprefs  their  own  conceptions.  And 
the  reafon  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  Young  children  learn 
at  firft  to  go  from  the  words  of  others,  and  thofe,  who 
learn  a new  language  from  the  words  of  that  language,  to 
the  things  fignified.  And  the  reverfe  of  this,  v\%.  to  go 
from  the  things  fignified  to  the  words,  muft  be  difficult  for 
a time  from  the  nature  of  fuccefiive  aflbciations.  It  is  to 
be  added  here,  that  the  nature  and  connexions  of  the 
things  fignified,  often  determine  the  import  of  fentences, 
though  their  grammatical  analyfis  is  not  underftood ; and 
that  we  fuppofe  the  perfon,  who  attempts  to  tranflate  from 
a new  language,  is  fufficiently  expert  in  palling  from  the 
things  fignified  to  the  correfponding  words  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. The  power  of  alTociation  is  every  where  confpi- 
cuous  in  thefe  remarks. 

( 3 )  It  follows  alfo  from  the  foregoing  reafoning,  that 
perfons,  who  fpeak  the  fame  language,  cannot  always  mean 
the  fame  things  by  the  fame  words,  but  muft  fometimes  mif- 
take  each  other’s  meaning.  This  confufion  and  uncertainty 
arife  from  the  different  affbciations  transferred  upon  the 
fame  words,  by  the  difference  in  the  accidents  and  events  of 
our  lives.  It  is,  however,  much  more  common  in  dif- 
courfes  concerning  abftraX  matters,  (where  the  terms  Hand 
for  colleftions  of  other  terms,  fometimes  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  fpeaker  or  writer,)  than  in  the  common  and  necef- 
fary  affairs  of  life ; for  here  frequent  ufe,  and  the  con- 
ftancy  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  intended  to  be  ex- 
preffed  by  words,  have  rendered  their  fenfe  determinate 
and  certain.  However,  it  feems  pojfible,  and  even  not  very 
difficult,  for  two  truly  candid  and  intelligent  perfons  to  under- 
Jiand  each  other  upon  any  fubjeS. 

That  we  may  enter  more  particularly  into  the  caufes  of 
this  confufion,  and  confequently  be  the  better  enabled  to 
prevent  it,  let  us  confider  words  according  to  the  four  claffes 
above  mentioned. 

Now  miftakes  will  happen  in  words  of  the  frjl  clafs,  vi%. 
fuch  as  have  ideas  only,  where  the  perfons  have  aflbciated 
thefe  words  with  different  impreflions.  And  the  method  to 
reXify  any  miftake  of  this  kind,  is  for  each  perfon  to  Ihew 
with  what  aXual  impreflion  he  has  aflbciated  the  word  in 
queftion.  But  miftakes  here  are  not  common. 

In  words  of  the  fecond  clafs,  •w'z.  fuch  as  have  both 
ideas  and  definitions,  it  often  happens,  that  one  perfon’s 
knowledge  is  much  more  full  than  another’s,  and  confe- 
quently nis  idea  and  definition  much  more  extenfive.  This 
muft  caufe  a mifapprehenfion  on  one  fide,  which  yet  may 
be  eafily  reXified  by  recurring  to  the  definition.  It  hap- 
pens alfo  fometimes  in  words  of  this  clafs,  that  a man’s 
ideas  are  not  always  fuitable  to  his  definition  ; that  is,  are 
not  the  fame  with  thofe  which  the  words  of  the  definition 
would  excite.  If  then  this  perfon  Ihould  pretend,  or  even 
defign,  to  reafon  from  his  definition,  and  yet  reafon  from 
his  idea,  mifapprehenfion  will  arife  in  the  hearer,  who  fup- 
pofes  him  to  reafon  from  his  definition  merely. 

In  v/ords  of  the  third  clafs,  which  have  definitions  only 
and  no  immediate  ideas,  miftakes  generally  arife  through 
want  of  fixed  definitions  being  mutually  acknowledged  and 
kept  to.  However,  as  imperfeX  fluXuating  ideas,  that 


have  little  relation  to  the  definitions,  are  often  apt  to  ad- 
here to  the  words  of  this  clafs,  miftakes  muft  arife  from 
this  clafs  alfo. 

As  to  the -words  of  the  fourth  clafs,  or  thofe  which  have 
neither  ideas  nor  definitions,  it  is  eafy  to  afcertain  their  ufe 
by  inferting  them  in  fentences  where  their  import  is  known 
and  acknowledged  ; this  being  the  method  in  which  children 
learn  to  decypher  them  ; fo  that  miftakes  could  not  arife  in 
the  words  of  this  clafs  did  we  ufe  moderate  care  and  can- 
dour. And,  indeed,  fince  children  learn  the  ufes  of  words 
moft  evidently  without  having  any  data, — any  fixed  point  at 
all,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  philofophers  and  candid  perfons 
may  learn  at  leaft  to  underftand  one  another  with  facility 
and  certainty  ; and  get  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  connec- 
tion between  words  and  ideas. 

(4)  When  words  have  acquired  any  confiderable  power 
of  exciting  pleafant  or  painful  feelings,  by  being  often  af- 
fociated  with  fuch  things  as  do  this,  they  may  transfer  a 
part  of  their  pleafures  and  pains  upon  indifferent  things, 
by  being  at  other  times  often  alfociated  with  fuch.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  lources  of  the  feveral  faXitious 
pleafures  and  pains  of  human  life.  Thus,  to  give  an  in- 
ftance  from  childhood,  the  words  fweet,  good,  pretty,  fne,  &c. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  words  bad,  ugly,  frightful,  &c. 
on  the  other,  being  applied  by  the  nurfe  and  attendants, 
in  the  child’s  hearing,  almoft  promifcuoufly,  and  without 
thofe  reftriXions  that  are  obferved  in  correX  fpeaking  ; the 
one  fet  to  all  the  pleafures,  and  the  other  to  all  the  pains 
of  the  feveral  fenfes  ; muft  by  aflbciation  raife  up  general 
pleafant  and  painful  feelings,  in  which  no  one  part  can  be 
diftinguiflied  above  the  reft  ; and  when  applied  by  further 
aflbciations  to  obJeXs  of  a neutral  kind,  they  nfftft  transfer 
a general  pleafure  or  pain  upon  them. 

All  the  words  aflbciated  with  pleafure  muft  alfo  affeX 
each  other  by  this  promifcuous  application.  And  the  fame 
holds  in  refpeX  of  the  words  aflbciated  with  pains.  How- 
ever, fince  both  the  original  and  the  transferred  pleafures 
and  pains  heaped  upon  different  words  are  different,  and  in 
fome  cafes  widely  fo,  every  remarkable  word  will  have  a 
peculiar  internal  feeling  or  fentiment  belonging  to  it ; and 
there  will  be  the  fame  relations  of  affinity,  difparity,  and 
oppofition,  between  the  internal  feeling,  belonging  to 
words,  as  between  the  feveral  genera  and  fpecies  of  natural 
bodies,  between  taftes,  fmells,  colours,  &c.  Many  of  thefe 
ideas,  though  affording  confiderable  pleafure  at  firft,  muft 
fink  into  the  limits  of  indifference ; and  fome  of  thofe, 
which  afforded  pain  at  firft,  into  the  limits  of  pleafure. 
What  is  here  faid  of  words,  belongs  to  groups  of  them,  as 
well  as  to  feparate  words.  And  the  ideas  of  all  may  ftill 
retain  thofe  peculiarities,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other,  after  they  have  fallen  below  the  limits  of 
pleafure  into  indifference,  juft  as  obfcure  colours,  or  faint 
taftes,  do. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  mere  tranfit  of  words  expreffing 
ftrong  ideas  over  the  ears  of  children  affeXs  them ; and  the 
fame  thing  is  true  of  adults,  in  a lefs  degree.  However, 
the  laft  have  learnt  from  experience  and  habit  to  regard 
them  chiefly,  as  they  afford  a rational  expeXation  of  plea- 
fure and  pain, 

( 5 )  Since  words  thus  colleX  ideas  from  various  quarters, 
unite  them  together,  and  transfer  them  both  upon  other 
words,  and  upon  foreign  objeXs,  it  is  evident,  that  the  ufe 
of  words  adds  much  to  the  number  and  complexity  of  our 
ideas,  and  is  the  principal  means  by  which  we  make  mental 
and  moral  improvement.  This  is  verified  abundantly  by  the 
obforvations  which  are  made  upon  perfons  born  deaf,  and 
continuing  fo.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  thefe  perfons 
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make  ufe  of  fome  fymbols  to  aflifl;  the  memory,  and  fix 
the  imagination  ; and  they  mull  have  a great  variety  of 
pleafures  and  pains  transferred  upon  vifible  objefts  from 
their  afl'ociations  with  one  another,  and  with  fenfible  plea- 
fures of  all  kinds  ; but  they  are  very  deficient  in  this,  upon 
the  whole,  through  the  want  of  the  alfociations  of  vifible  ob- 
jects and  Hates  of  mind.  See.  with  words.  Learning  to 
read  mull  add  greatly  to  their  mental  improvement ; yet 
Hill  their  intelledlual  capacities  cannot  but  remain  very 
narrow. 

Perfons  blind  from  birth  mull  proceed  in  a manner  dif- 
ferent from  that  before  deferibed,  in  the  firll  ideas  which 
they  alfix  to  words.  As  the  vifible  ones  are  wanting,  the 
others,  particularly  the  tangible  and  audible  ones,  mull 
compofe  the  aggregates,  which  are  annexed  to  words. 
However,  as  they  are  capable  of  learning  and  retaining  as 
great  a variety  of  words  as  others,  and  can  alTociate  with 
them  pleafures  and  pains  from  the  four  remaining  fenfes, 
and  alfo  ufe  them  as  algebraifts  do  the  letters  which  re- 
prefent  quantities,  they  fall  little,  or  nothing  Ihort  of  others 
in  intelledlual  accomplilhments,  and  may  arrive  even  at  a 
greater  degree  of  fpirituality  and  abllradlion  in  their  com- 
plex ideas. 

6.  On  the  whole  it  follows,  from  the  foregoing  invefti- 
gation,  that  when  children  or  others  firll  learn  to  read,  the 
view  of  the  words  excites  ideas,  only  by  the  mediation  of 
their  founds,  with  which  alone  their  ideas  have  hitherto  been 
alTociated.  And  thus  it  is  that  children  and  illiterate  per- 
fons bell  underlland  what  they  read  by  reading  aloud.  By 
degrees  the  intermediate  links  being  left  out,  the  written  or 
printed  charafters  fuggell  the  ideas  diredlly  and  inllanta- 
neoully  ; fo  that  perfons  who  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
reading,  underlland  more  readily  by  pafling  over  the  words 
with  the  eye  only  ; fince  this  method,  by  being  more  ex- 
peditious, brings  the  ideas  clofer  together.  However, 
all  are  peculiarly  affefted  by  words  pronounced  in  a manner 
fuitable  to  their  fenfe  and  defign  ; which  is  Hill  an  alTociated 
influence. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  Hartley  refpefting 
•words.  In  the  reft  of  his  inveftigations  on  this  fubjeft, 
mixed  with  opinions  which  appear  to  us  hypothetical,  are 
many  highly  important  obfervations,  illuftrative  of  his 
general  theory,  and  of  the  procedures  of  language ; but 
for  thefe  we  mull  refer  to  p.  8i — 85  of  his  work. 

3.  On  Propojit'ions  and  the  Nature  of  AJfent. — Whatever 
be  the  precife  nature  of  aflent  and  diflent,  they  mull  clafs 
with  ideas,  being  only  thofe  very  complex  internal  feelings 
which  are  connefted  by  allbciation  with  fuch  groups  of 
words  as  are  called  propofitions  in  general,  or  affirmations 
and  negations  in  particular. 

Aflent,  and  confequently  its  oppofite,  diflent,  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  into  two  kinds,  rational  and  prablical.  Rational 
ajjent  to  any  propolition  may  be  defined,  a readinefs  to 
affirm  it  to  be  true,  proceeding  from  a clofe  aflbeiation  of  the 
ideas  fuggefted  by  the  propolition,  with  the  idea  or  internal 
feeling  belonging  to  the  word  truth  ; or  of  the  terms  of 
the  propofition  with  the  word  truth.  Rational  diflent  is 
oppofite  to  this.  Pradical  ajfent  is  a readinefs  to  a£l  in 
fuch  a manner  as  the  frequent  vivid  recurrency  of  the  ra- 
tional aflent  difpofes  us  to  adl ; and  praAical  dilfent  the 
contrary. 

PraAical  aflent  is,  then,  the  natural  confequence  of  rational 
aflent,  when  fufficiently  imprelfed.  It  mull,  however,  be 
obferved  ; f.rji,,  that  fome  propofitions,  mathematical  ones 
for  inftance,  admit  only  of  a rational  aflent,  the  praAical 
not  being  applied  to  them  in  common  cafes  : fecondly,  that 
the  praAical  aflent  is  fometimes  generated,  and  arrives  at  a 


h^her  degree  of  ftrength,  without  any  previous  rational 
aflent,  and  by  methods  which  have  little  or  no  conneAion 
with  it ; yet  Hill  is,  in  general,  much  influenced  by  it,  and 
converfely  exerts  a great  influence  upon  it ; praAical 

aflent  may  be  in  oppofition  to  rational  aflent,  and  in  con- 
fequence of  its  having  been  long  and  firmly  cultivated,  may 
altogether  prevent  the  latter  from  influencing  the  conduA. 

Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  rational  and 
praAical  aflent,  beginning,  i,  with  that  given  to  mathe- 
matical conclufions. — Now,  the  original  caufe  that  a perfon 
affirms  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  twice  two  are  four, 
is  the  entire  coincidence  of  the  vifible  or  tangible  idea  of 
twice  two  with  that  of  four,  us  imprefled  upon  the  mind  by 
various  objeAs.  We  fee  every  where  that  both  are  only 
diflferent  names  for  the  fame  impreffion  ; and  it  can  only 
be  in  confequence  of  aflbeiation  that  the  word  truth,  its 
definition,  or  internal  feeling,  becomes  appropriated  to  this 
coincidence.  Where  the  numbers  are  fo  large  that  we  can- 
not form  any  diftinA  vifible  ideas  of  them,  as  when  we  fay 
that  12  times  12  are  equal  to  144,  rational  aflent  is  founded, 
if  not  on  the  authority  of  a table  or  a teacher,  on  a coin- 
cidence of  words  arifing  from  fome  method  of  reckoning 
up  12  times  12,  fo  as  to  conclude  with  144,  and  refembling 
the  coincidence  of  words  which  attends  the  before -men- 
tioned coincidence  of  ideas  in  the  Ample  numerical  pro- 
pofitions. The  operations  of  addition,  fubtraAion,  multi- 
plication, divifion,  and  extraAion  of  roots,  with  all  the  moft 
complex  operations  relating  to  algebraic  quantities,  con- 
fidered  as  the  denotements  of  numbers,  are  no  more  than 
methods  of  reducing  this  coincidence  of  words,  founded 
upon,  and  rifing  above,  one  another.  And  it  is  merely 
aflbeiation  again,  which  appropriates  the  word  truth,  &c. 
to  the  coincidence  of  the  words  or  fymbols  which  denote 
the  numbers. 

This  coincidence  of  terms  is  confidered  as  a proof  that 
the  vifible  ideas  of  the  numbers  under  confideration  would 
coincide  as  much  as  the  vifible  ideas  of  twice  two  and  four, 
were  the  former  equally  diftinA  with  the  latter  ; and,  in- 
deed, the  fame  thing  may  be  fully  proved,  and  often  is  fo 
by  experiments  with  counters,  lines,  &c.  And  hence, 
thinking  perfons  who  make  a diftinAion  often  unthought  of, 
between  the  coincidence  of  terms  and  that  of  ideas,  confider 
the  real  and  abfolute  truth  to  be  as  great  in  complex  nume- 
rical propofitions  as  in  the  fimpleft.  Now,  as  it  is  impoffible 
to  gain  diftinA  vifible  ideas  of  different  numbers,  where  at 
leall  they  are  confiderable,  terms  denoting  them  are  a necef- 
fary  means  of  diftinguifliing  them  one  from  another,  fo  as 
to  reafon  juftly  refpeAing  them.  In  geometry  there  is  a 
like  coincidence  of  lines,  angles,  fpaces,  and  folid  contents, 
to  prove  them  equal  in  Ample  cafes.  Afterwards,  in  com- 
plex cafes,  we  fubftitute  the  terms  whereby  equal  things 
are  denoted  for  each  other,  and  then  the  coincidence  of  the 
terms  to  denote  the  coincidence  of  the  vifible  ideas,  except 
in  the  new  ftep  advanced  in  the  propofition  ; and  thus  we 
get  a new  equality,  denoted  by  a new  coincidence  of  terms  ; 
and  this,  in  like  manner,  we  employ  in  order  to  obtain  a 
new  coincidence  of  terms,  and  fo  on.  This  refembles  the 
addition  of  unity  to  any  number  in  order  to  make  the  next ; 
as  of  I to  20  in  order  to  make  21.  We  have  no  diftinA 
vifible  idea  of  20  or  of  21  ; but  we  have  of  the  difference 
between  them,  by  fancying  to  ourfelves  a heap  of  things, 
fuppofed  or  called  twenty  in  number,  and  then  further 
fancying  one  thing  to  be  added  to  it.  By  a like  procefe 
in  geometry  we  arrive  at  the  demonftration  of  the  moft 
complex  propofitions.  The  properties  of  numbers  are  ap- 
plied to  geometry  in  many  cafes,  as  when  we  demonftrate  a 
line  or  fpace  to  be  half  or  double  of  any  other,  or  in  any 
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ather  ratio  to  it.  And  as,  in  arithmetic,  words  ftand  for 
indiftinft  ideas,  in  order  to  help  us  to  reafon  about  them  as 
accurately  aa  if  they  were  diftinfl ; and  as  cyphers  alfo 
ftand  for  words,  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; and  letters  for 
cyphers,  to  render  the  conclufions  lefs  particular  ; fo  letters 
are  put  for  geometrical  quantities  alfo,  and  the  agreements 
of  the  letters  for  thofe  of  the  quantities, 

Thus  we  fee  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  quantity  is  built ; for  all  quantity  is  denoted  either 
by  number,  or  by  extenfion,  or  by  letters  denoting  either 
one  or  the  other.  The  coincidence  of  ideas  is  the  founda- 
tion of  rational  alTent  in  fimple  Cafes  ; and  that  of  ideas  and 
of  terms,  or  of  terms  alone  in  complex  cafes.  This  is  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  quantities  are  to  be  proved  equal ; 
but  if  they  are  to  be  proved  unequal,  the  want  of  coin- 
cidence anfwers  the  fame  purpofe.  If  they  are  in  any 
numerical  ratio,  this  is  only  introducing  a new  coincidence. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  ufe  of  words,  either  as  vifible  or  as 
audible  fymbols,  is  neceftary  for  geometrical  and  algebraic 
reafonings,  as  well  as  for  arithmetical.  We  may  fee  alfo 
that  affociatioH  prevails  in  every  part  of  the  proceffes  hi- 
therto defcribed. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  caufes  of  giving  rational  affent 
to  mathematical  propofitions.  The  recolleftion  of  having 
once  examined  and  affented  to  each  ftep  of  a demonftratio.a, 
the  authority  of  an  approved  writer,  &c.  are  often  fufficient 
to  gain  our  affent,  though  we  underftand  no  more  than  the 
import  of  the  propofition  ; nay,  even  though  we  do  not 
proceed  fo  far  as  this.  Now  this  again  is  a mere  trans- 
fer of  affociation  ; the  recolleftion,  authority,  &c.  having 
been  in  a great  number  of  cafes  affociated  with  the  before- 
mentioned  coincidence  of  ideas  and  terms. 

But  here  a new  circumftance  arifes  ; for  memory  and  au- 
thority are  fometimes  found  to  miflead  ; and  the  recoiled! ion 
of  fuch  experience  puts  the  mind  into  a ftate  of  doubt,  fo 
that  fometimes  truth,  fometimes  falfehood,  will  recur  and 
unite  itfelf  with  the  propofition  under  confideration,  accord- 
ing as  the  recolledtion,  authority,  &c.,  in  all  their  peculiar 
circumftances,  have  been,  on  the  whole,  affociated  with  truth 
or  falfehood. 

Thus  the  idea  belonging  to  a mathematical  propofition, 
with  the  rational  affent  or  diffent  arifing  in  the  mind,  as  foon  as 
it  is  prefented  to  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a group  of  ideas, 
united  by  affociation,  and  forming  a very  complex  idea. 
And  this  idea  is  not  merely  the  fum  of  the  ideas  belonging 
to  the  terms  of  the  propofition,  but  alfo  includes  the  motions 
cr  feelings,  whatever  they  be,  which  belong  to  the  words 
equality.,  coincidence,  and  truth,  and  in  fome  cafes  thofe  of 
utility,  importance,  Scc.  For  mathefnatical  propofitions  are, 
in  fome  cafes,  attended  with  a pradlical  affent,  in  the  proper 
fenfe  of  thefe  words  ; as  when  a perfon  takes  this  or  that 
method  of  executing  a projefted  defign,  in  confequence  of 
fome  mathematical  propofition  aftented  to  from  his  own  ex- 
amination, or  from  the  authority  of  others.  Now  the  train 
of  voluntary'  aftions,  here  denoting  the  pradlical  affent,  is 
produced  by  the  frequent  recurrency  of  ideas  of  utility 
and  importance.  Thefe  operate  by  affociation,  and  though 
the  rational  affent  be  a previous  requifite,  yet  the  degree  of 
the  praAical  affent  is  proportional  to  the  vividnefs  of  thofe 
ideas  ; and  in  moft  cafes  they  ftrengthen  the  rational  affent 
by  reaftioK. 

(2)  Propofitions  concerning  natural  bodies  are  of  two 
kinds,  vulgar  and  fcientifical.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  milk 
is  'white,  gold  is  yellow,  a dog  harks,  &c.  Thefe  are  evi- 
dently nothing  more  than  forming  the  terms  denoting  the 
whole  or  fome  component  parts  of  a complex  idea,  into  a 
propofition,  or  employing  thofe  denoting  fome  of  its  com- 


mon adjunAs  in  the  fame  way.  The  affent  given  to  fuch 
propofitions  arifes  from  the  affociations  of  the  terms  as  well 
as  of  the  ideas  denoted  by  them. 

In  fcientifical  propofitions  concerning  natural  bodies,  a 
definition  having  been  made  of  the  body  from  its  properties, 
another  property  or  power  is  joined  to  them  as  a conftant  or 
common  affociate.  Thus  gold  is  faid  to  be  foluble  in  the 
nitromuriatic  acid.  Now  to  perfons  who  have  made  the 
proper  experiments  a fufficient  number  of  times,  thefe  words 
fuggeft  the  ideas  which  occur  in  thofe  experiments,  and, 
converfely,  are  fuggefted  by  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vulgar  propofitions  above-mentioned,  fuggeft  and  are 
fuggefted  by  common  appearances.  But  then,  if  they  be 
fcientific  perfons,  their  readinefs  to  affirm  that  gold  is  foluble 
in  this  acid  univerfally,  arifes  alfo  from  the  experiments  of 
others,  and  from  their  own  and  other  perfons’  obfervations 
on  the  conftancy  and  tenor  of  nature.  They  find  it  to  be  a 
general  truth,  that  almoft  any  two  or  three  remarkable  qua- 
lities of  a natural  body  infer  the  reft,  being  never  found 
without  them  ; and  hence  arifes  a readinefs  to  affirm  refpeft- 
ing  all  bodies  poffeffing  thofe  two  or  three  leading  qualities, 
whatever  may  be  affirmed  of  any  one  body. 

The  propofitions  formed  refpefting  natural  bodies  are 
often  attended  with  a high  degree  of  praAical  affent,  arif- 
ing chiefly  from  fome  fuppofed  utility  and  importance,  and 
which  is  no  way  proportional  to  the  foregoing  or  fimilar 
acknowledged  caufes  of  rational  affent.  And  in  fome  cafes 
the  pradfical  affent  takes  place  before  the  rational,  but  there, 
after  fome  time,  the  rational  affent  is  generated  and  ce- 
mented moft  firmly  by  the  prevalence  of  the  praftical.  This 
procefs  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  regards  paid  to  me- 
dicines ; that  is,  in  the  rational  and  pradlical  affent  to  the 
propofitions  concerning  their  virtues. 

The  influence  of  the  praftical  affent  over  the  rational 
arifes  from  their  being  united  in  fo  many  cafes.  And  the 
vividnefs  of  the  ideas  arifing  from  the  fuppofed  utility,  im- 
portance, &c.  produce  a more  ready  and  clofer  union  of 
the  terms  of  the  propofitions. 

( 3 ) The  evidences  for  pajl  faBs  are  a man’s  own  memory, 
and  the  authority  of  others.  Thefe  are,  under  proper  re- 
ftriftions,  the  ufual  affociates  of  true  paft  fafts,  and  there- 
fore produce  the  readinefs  to  affirm  a paft  fad!  to  be  true, 
that  is,  the  rational  affent.  The  integrity  and  competency 
of  the  witnefl'es  being  the  principal  reftrid!ion  or  requifite 
in  the  account  of  paft  fad!s,  become  principal  aflbeiates  to  the 
affent  to  them  ; and  the  contrary  qualities  to  diffent. 

If  it  be  afleed  how  a narration  of  an  event  fuppofed  to' 
be  certainly  true,  or  to  be  doubtful,  or  to  be  entirely  fic- 
titious, differs  in  its  effed!  upon  the  mind  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances refped!ively,  the  words  in  which  it  is  related  being 
the  fame  in  each, — it  may  be  replied,  JirJl : in  having  the 
terms  true,  doubtful,  or  JiBitious,  with  a variety  of  ideas 
ufually  affociated  with  them,  and  the  correfponding  internal 
feelings  of  refped!,  anxiety,  diflike,  &c.  conned!ed  with 
them  refped!ively  ; whence  the  whole  effed!s,  exerted  by 
each  upon  the  mind,  will  differ  confiderably  from  one  an- 
other. Secondly  : if  the  events  be  of  a very  interefting  na- 
ture, the  related  ideas  will  recur  oftener,  and  thus  agitate 
the  mind  the  more,  in  proportion  to  the  fuppofed  truth  of 
the  event.  And  it  confirms  this,  that  the  frequent  recurrence 
to  the  mind  of  an  interefting  event,  fuppofed  to  be  doubtful, 
or  even  fid!itious,  by  degrees  makes  it  appear  like  a real  one. 
This  affed!ion  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  called  the  prac- 
tical affent  to  paft  fad!s,  often  produces  the  rational  aflent,  as 
in  the  other  cafes  before  fpoken  of. 

(4)  The  evidence  for  future  faBs  is  of  the  fame  kind  vvi.th 
that  for  the  propofitions  concerning  natural  bodies,  being 
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like  it  taken  from  induftion  and  analogy.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  rational  alfent.  The  praftical  depends 
upon  the  recurrency  of  the  ideas,  and  the  degree  of  agita- 
tion produced  by  them  in  the  mind.  Hence  redeftion  makes 
the  praftical  alfent  grow  for  a long  time  after  the  rational  is 
arifen  to  its  height  ; or,  if  the  pracftical  alfent  arifes  in  any 
confiderable  degree  without  the  rational,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  it  will  generate  the  rational.  Thus  the  fanguine  are 
apt  to  believe  and  alfert  what  they  hope  to  be  true  ; and 
the  timorous  what  they  fear. 

(5)  There  are  many  fpeculative  abllraft  propofitions  in 
logic,  metaphylics,  ethics,  controverfial  divinity,  &c.  the 
evidence  for  which  is  the  coincidence  or  analogy  of  the  ab- 
ih-adf  terms,  in  certain  particular  applications  of  them,  or 
as  confidered  in  their  grammatical  relations.  This  caufes  the 
rational  aflent.  As  to  the  praftical  alfent  or  dilfent,  it 
arifes  from  the  ideas  of  importance,  reverence,  piety,  duty, 
ambition,  jealoufy,  envy,  felf-interell,  &c.  which  intermix 
in  thefe  fubjefts,  and  thus,  in  fome  cafes,  add  great  Itrength 
to  the  rational  all'ent,  in  others  dellroy  it,  and  convert  it 
into  its  oppofite. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  tliat  rational  alfent  has  different 
caufes  in  propofitions  of  different  kinds,  and  pradtical  alfent 
in  like  maimer  ; that  the  caufes  of  rational  are  different 
from  thofe  of  practical : that  there  is,  however,  a great  affinity 
and  general  refemblance  in  all  the  caufes  : that  rational  and 
pradlical  alfent  exert  a perpetual  reciprocal  influence  on 
each  other  : and,  confequently,  that  the  ideas  belonging  to 
aflent  and  diflent,  and  their  equivalents  and  relatives,  are 
highly  complex,  unlefs  in  the  cales  of  very  fimple  propo- 
fitions,  fuch  as  mathematical  ones.  For  belides  the  coinci- 
dence of  ideas  and  terms,  they  include,  in  other  cafes,  ideas 
of  utility,  importance,  refpeft,  difrefpeft,  ridicule,  religi- 
ous alfeiffions,  hope,  fear,  &c.  and  bear  fome  grofs  general 
proportion  to  the  vividnefs  of  thefe  ideas. 

From  the  preceding  ftatemcnts  the  following  inferences 
may  be  deduced.  FirJ}  : when  a perfon  fays,  ‘ I fee  and 
approve  of  what  is  right,  I follow  wliat  is  wrong,’  it  Ihews 
that  the  rational  and  pradlical  affent  are  at  variance  ; that 
they  have  oppofite  caufes  ; and  that  neither  of  thefe  has  yet 
deffroyed  the  other.  Secondly  : the  rational  and  practical 
faith  in  religious  matters  are  excellent  mean§  of  producing 
each  other.  Thirdly  : vicious  men,  that  is,  all  perfons  who 
want  pradlical  faith,  muff  be  prejudiced  againlt  the  hiftorical 
and  other  foundations  for  rational  faith  in  revealed  religion. 
Fourthly  : it  is  impoffible  any  perfon  Ihould  be  fo  fceptical 
as  not  to  have  the  complex  ideas  denoted  by  the  words  alfent 
and  dilfent  alfociated  with  a great  variety  of  propofitions 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  perlons  ; juft  as  he  mull  have 
the  fame  idsas  in  general  affixed  to  the  words  of  his  native 
language,  as  other  men  have.  An  univerfal  Iceptic,  there- 
fore, is  no  more  than  a perfon  who  varies  from  the  common 
' ufage  in  his  application  of  a certain  fet  of  words,  ‘uA. 
truth,  certainty,  aflent,  diflent,  &c. 

We  lhall  clofe  this  diviflon  with  the  remarks  on  evidence, 
given  by  Hartley,  in  propofition  87  ; referring  to  the  original 
thofe  readers  who  wilh  to  fee  how  he  illullrates  or  proves 
them,  by  the  employment  of  fimple  mathematical  expref- 
fions,  and  who  are  difpofed  to  enter  into  his  highly  important 
and  interefting  obfervations  refpedling  the  afeertainment 
of  truth,  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge ; and  alfo 
the  application  of  his  principles  to  the  feveral  branches  of 
fciences. 

Fit^  : if  the  evidences  adduced  for  any  propofition,  fatff, 
5cc.  be  dependent  on  each  other,  fo  that  the  firll  is  required 
ic)  fupport  the  fecond,  the  fecond  the  third,  and  fo  on  ; 
tliat  is,  if  a failure  of  any  one  of  the  evidences  renders  all 
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the  reft  of  no  value,  the  feparate  probability  of  each  evidence 
muft  be  very  great  in  order  to  make  the  propofition  credible, 
and  this  holds  the  more,  in  proportion  as  the  dependent  evi- 
dences are  more  numerous. 

Second:  if  the  evidences  of  any  propofition,  fadl,  &c. 
be  independent  on  each  other  ; that  is,  il  they  be  not  necef- 
fary  to  lupport  each  other,  but  concur,  and  can,  each  of 
them,  when  ellabliflied  upon  its  own  proper  evidences,  be 
applied  directly  to  eltablilh  the  propofition,  fadl,  &c.  in 
queltion ; the  deficiency  in  the  probability  of  each  muff  be 
very  great,  in  order  to  render  the  propofition  perceptibly 
doubtful  ; and  this  holds  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  evidences 
are  more  numerous. 

Third;  the  refulting  probability  may  be  fufficiently 
ftrong  in  dependent  evidences,  and  of  little  value  in  inde- 
pendent ones,  according  as  the  feparate  probability  of  each 
evidence  is  greater  or  lefs.  Thus  the  principal  fadls  of  an- 
cient hiftory  are  not  lefs  probable  practically  now,  than  ten 
or  fifteen  centuries  ago  ; nor  lefs  fo  then,  than  in  the  times 
immediately  fucceeding,  becaufe  the  diminution  of  evidence 
in  each  century  is  imperceptible.  And  for  the  fame  reafon 
a large  number  of  weak  arguments  proves  little. 

Fourth  : it  appears  likewife,  that  the  inequality  of  the 
feparate  evidences  does  not  produce  much  alteration  in  thefe 
remarks.  In  like  manner,  if  the  number  of  evidences,  de- 
pendent or  independent,  be  great,  we  may  make  great  con- 
ceffions  as  to  the  value  of  each.  Again,  a ftrong  evidence  in 
dependent  ones  can  add  nothing,  but  muft  weaken  a little ; and 
after  a point  is  well  lettled  by  a number  of  independent  ones, 
all  that  come  afterwards  are  in  one  fenfe  ufelefs,  becaufe  they 
do  no  more  than  remove  the  imperceptible  remaining  deficien- 
cy ; on  the  other  hand,  however,  as  evidence  produces  different 
effeCls  on  different  minds,  it  is  of  great  moment,  in  all  points 
of  general  importance,  to  have  as  many  fatisfaClory  inde- 
pendent evidences  as  poffible  into  view  ; that  if  one  fail  in 
its  effects,  from  peculiar  circumftances,  another  may  fupply 
its  place.  And  it  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  purfue  thefe  and 
fuch  like  deduClions,  both  mathematically  and  by  applying 
them  to  proper  inllances  feleCled  from  the  fciences,  and  from 
common  life,  in  order  to  remove  certain  prejudices,  which 
the  ufe  of  general  terms  and  ways  of  fpeaking,  with  the 
various  alfociations  with  them,  is  apt  to  introduce  and  fix 
upon  the  mind.  It  cannot  but  affift  us  in  the  art  of 
reafoning,  thus  to  analyfe,  recompofe,  and  afeertain  our 
evidences. 

The  length  of  this  article,  (for  which  tiie  importance  of 
the  fubjeCl,  and  the  variety  of  topics  difculfed  in  it,  will  we 
hope  obtain  the  reader’s  cxcufe, ) renders  it  neceffary,  for  the 
convenience  of  reference,  to  fubjoin  a brief  outline  of  its 
leading  fubjeCls. 

Inlrodudory  Remarks. 

Definition  of  mental  philofophy. 

Motives  to  the  lludy  of  it. 

Object  of  this  article. 

Proper  conduCl  of  our  inveftigations  in  this  brancli  of 
fcience,  and  the  mental  requifites  for  fuccefsfuily  pur- 
filing  it. 

The  leading  principle  of  Dr,  Reid’s  philofophy  incon- 
fiftent  with  fadt. 

Confideration  of  fome  of  Reid’s  ftriClures  on  Locke, 

Platonic  and  Ariftotelian  fyllerns  refpeCting  ideas. 

Reid’s  arguments  againft  the  fuppofed  fyftem  of 
I.ocke,  do  not  militate  againft  the  principles  of 
this  article. 

Reid’s  principles,  founded  on  mere  verbal  diftindlions, 
are  inefficacious  againft  Berkeley’s  hypothefis,  or 
altogether  groundlefs. 
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The  doftrines  of  innate  ideas  and  inftindls,  appeals  to 
ignorance. 

How  far  univerfal  belief  is  a teft  of  truth. 

The  Berkleyan  hypothefis  inconfiftent  with  found  phi- 
lofophy. 

Principles  taken  for  gi'anted  in  this  article. 

I.  General  View  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind. 

Meaning  of  the  term  Mind. 

Nomenclature  occafionally  employed  here  refpefting 
the  objefts  of  confeioufnefs. 

Senforial  changes  not  always  attended  with  confeiouf- 
nefs. See  aifo  \ III.  2. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  theory  on  the  fubjeft  untenable. 

Extent  of  the  rnechanifm  of  the  mind. 

The  ftudy  of  Stewart’s  writings  recommended. 
Introduilory  courfe  of  reading  on  mental  philofophy. 
Tucker’s  Light  of  Nature  purfued. 

II.  Of  the  Senfitive  Power. 

Bodily  organs  of  fenfation. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  in  them  occafioning  or 
accompanying  mental  phenomena  unknown. 
Dillindtion  between  fenfations  zxid.  perceptions. 

Senfations  derived  from  each  fenfe,  with  their  influence 
in  the  fonnation  of  oim  notions  and  feelings. 

General  obfervations  on  fenfation  : grand  law  of  fenfi- 
ble  pleafures  and  pains. 

III.  Of  the  Retentive  Power. 

Ocular  fpedtra. 

Remarks  on  the  Darwinian  theory  of  ideas. 

IV.  Of  the  Affociative  Power. 

Hittory  of  the  doftrine  of  affociation  : progrefs  of  it 
in  South  and  in  North  Britain. 

Diftinftion  between  conneBion  and  compofition. 

1.  Clajfes  of  CanneBions. 

2.  Laws  of  ConneBions. 

( I ) The  Strength  of  ConneBions. 

2 ) The  Difunion  of  ConneBions. 

3 ) The  Law  of  Transference. 

Inftindlive,  implanted,  natural,  feelings. 

Some  phenomena  of  belief  confidered. 
Difmterefted  affedlions. 

(4)  Habitual  Biafes. 

3.  Compofition  of  Ideas. 

4.  Vividnefs  of  Complex  Ideas. 

S’  Of  the  AjfeBions,  &c. 

Dr.  Cogan’s  claflification  of  our  mental  feelings  with 
occalional  remarks  on  it. 

Objeftions  to  his  arrangement. 

Hartley’s  arrangement  of  the  “ general  paffions”  of 
human  nature. 

6.  Of  the  Will.  See  alfo  VIII.  2. 

Objeftions  againft  Hartley’s  theory. 

Hartley’s  praftical  remarks  highly  important. 

7.  Clajfes  of  the  IntelleBual  Pleafures  and  Pains,  with 

an  account  of  the  origin  of  fome  genera. 

( 1 ) Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Imagination. 

(2)  Of  Ambition. 

(3)  Of  Self-interejl. 

{f)  Of  Sympathy. 

(5)  Of  Theopathy. 

(6)  Of  the  Moral  Senfe. 

8.  Ideas  of  Confeioufnefs. 

V.  Of  the  Motive  Power.  See  alfo  IV.  1. 

Progrefs  of  mufcular  motion  from  automatic  tovolun- 
tary. 

From  voluntary  to  fecondarily  automatic. 

Imitation. 


VI.  Of  Memory. 

VII.  Of  Imagination. 

VIII.  Of  the  U ndetjlanding.  ^ 

1.  General  Obfervations  on  the  Operations  of  the  Under.- 

Jlanding. 

Confeioufnefs,  attention,  abftraction,  obfervation, 
refleftion,  thinking,  meditation,  contemplation. 

Intelleftual  perception. 

Judgment. 

Differences  in  tlie  power  of  intelleftual  perception. 

Propolitions  do  not  always  imply  an  aft  of  judging. 

Difficulty  of  feparating  the  proceffes  of  thought 
from  thofe  of  communication. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  definition  of  judgment  inadmiffible. 

' Aft  of  the  mind  accompanying  the  thoughtful  ftate- 
ment  of  a propofition. 

Popular  acceptation  of  judgment. 

Reafoning,  inveftigation,  invention. 

Hartley  eminently  fuccelsful  on”  this  point. 

Defence  of  Hartley  and  the  Hartleyan  philofophy 
againft  the  leading  ftatements  and  remarks  of  Mr. 
Stewart. 

Condillac  referred  to  and  recommended. 

2.  Of  Attention,  AbJlraBion,  and  Generali'zation. 

Formation  of  general  or  abftradl  ideas. 

Power  of  communication  not  neceffary  to  their  forma- 
tion. 

Of  Conception. 

Generalization  affefted  by  language  : inftances. 

Farther  evidence  of  the  principle  that  the  mind 
is  not  always  confeious  of  the  changes  in  its  or- 
gans ; in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Stewart’s  theory. 

Dr.  Reid’s  ellay  on  the  will  quoted  in  favour  of  that 
principle. 

Confideration  of  fome  of  Condillac’s  obfervations  in 
fupport  of  an  opinion  coinciding  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Stewart. 

3.  On  Words  and  the  Ideas  ajfociated  with  them. 

4.  On  P ropofitions  and  the  nature  of  Affent. 

In  the  preceding  flcetch  and  defence  of  the  Hartleyan 
philofophy,  our  ingenious  coadjutor,  though  very  ardently 
attached  to  this  fyftem,  has  very  prudently  omitted  fome  of 
its  moll  exceptionable  parts,  and  touched  others  with  fo  gen- 
tle a hand,  as  to  guard,  in  a confiderable  degree,  againft  the 
conclufions  in  favour  of  Materialifm  and  the  neceflity  of 
human  aflions,  which  other  modern  admirers  of  this  fyftem 
have  deduced  from  it.  The  editor,  profeffing  his  entire  dif- 
approbation  of  fuch  conclufions,  and  his  firm  conviftion  of 
the  exiftence  of  mind  in  the  human  frame  as  a fubftance  ef- 
fentially  diftinil  from  matter,  and  alfo  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  or  the  proper  agency  of  man,  mult  of  courfe  re- 
nounce thofe  premifes,  refpefting  the  rnechanifm  of  the 
mind,  from  which  fuch  inferences  are  drawn  by  a legitimate 
train  of  reafoning.  His  coadjutor’s  candour  will  require  no 
apology  for  his  annexing  this  declaration  to  the  article,  with 
w'hich  he  has  favoured  him,  and  which,  under  certain  limita- 
tions and  reftridlions,  the  judicious  and  diferiminating  reader 
will  approve.  Sentiments  concerning  the  nature,  faculties, 
and  operations  of  the  human  mind,  which  the  editor  con- 
ceives to  be  no  lefs  true  than  important,  will  prefent  them- 
felves  to  the  reader  under  the  appropriate  terms  in  different 
parts  of  this  Cyclopaedia  ; from  which  it  will  appear  to  be 
his  aim  to  do  ample  jullice  to  thofe  writers,  who  have  dif- 
tinguiffied  themfelves  in  the  department  of  mental  philo- 
fophy : claiming  for  himfelf  the  privilege  of  forming  his 
own  judgment  after  due  examination,  though  he  may  happen 
to  differ  from  thofe  who  are  held  by  their  peculiar  admirers 
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and  partizans  in  the  higheft  ettimation.  “ Audi  alteram 
partem,”  and  “ Nullius  addiftus  jurare  in  verba  magiltri,” 
are  the  general  maxims  to  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  con- 
form in  the  compilation  of  the  Cyclopaedia. 

Philosophy,  Moral,  is  that  fcience  which  teaches  men  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  duty  ; in  other  words,  it  is  “ that 
fcience  which  teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the  reafons  of  it.” 
This  laft  definition  is  from  archdeacon  Paley  ; and  it  is  only 
objeftionable  as  including  rather  too  much.  The  precepts  of 
duty  do  not,  as  fuch,  come  under  the  head  of  moral  philo- 
Jbphy  : this  is  concerned  with  the  principles  from  which  the 
precepts  are  derived.  The  inveiligation  of  theie  principles, 
and  the  confideration  of  their  mutual  conneftions,  will  often 
lead  the  philofopher  to  date  the  rules  of  duty  ; but  the  pre- 
ceptive part  more  properly  falls  under  the  head  of  ethics,  or 
morals. 

Paley  does  indeed  fay,  that  “ moral  philofophy,  morality, 
ethics,  cafuijlry,  natural  laiu,  mean  all  the  fame  thing,  viz. 
that  fcience  which  teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the  reafons 
of  it;”  but  he  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  Moral  philofophy  is 
the  fcience  of  morals it  inveftigates  the  grounds  and  reafons 
of  duty  ; it  traces  that  quality  of  aftions  and  difpofitions 
which  renders  them  obligatory  upon  a reafonable  being  like 
man  ; it  fnews  what  clafs  of  aftions  and  difpofitions  pof- 
feffes  this  quality  ; it  afcertains  by  this  means  the  belt  rule  of 
life  ; and  it  lays  down  thole  principles,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  rule  of  life  may  be  moil  fuccefsfully  applied.  The 
terms,  ethics  and  morals,  though  correftly  applied  to  the 
fcience,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  art  of  morality,  (under- 
llanding  by  the  word  art,  as  oppofed  to  fcience,  a fyllem 
of  rules  for  the  proper  attainment  of  any  end  ;)  and,  in  this 
fenfe,  the  terms  are  not  applicable  to  invelligations  refpeft- 
ing  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  duty,  as  fuch,  though  the 
art  of  morals  can  fcarcely  fail  to  include  fome  reafoning  re- 
fpefting  its  foundation  and  principles,  juft  as  the  fcience  of 
morals  can  fcarcely  fail  to  include  in  fome  meafure  the  pre- 
ceptive part.  Morality  commonly  refers  to  the  quality  of 
an  aftion  or  difpofition,  which  makes  it  the  fubjedt  of  re- 
ward or  punilhment ; but  it  is  alfo  ufed,  as  when  we  fpeak 
of  a fyllem  of  morality,  in  reference  to  the  art  of  morals. 
Cafuiflry  has  for  its  foie  obje£l  the  difficulties  of  duty  ; and 
dalles  fometimes  with  the  fcience,  and  fometimes  with  the 
art  of  morals.  It  often  requii'es  fubtle  inveftig.ations,  and 
nice  and  rehned  dillinclions  ; and  when  it  is  not  regulated 
by  invariable  attention  to  the  grand  principles  of  morality, 
it  often  leads  to  great  intricacy  and  perplexity.  Such  dif- 
cuHions  have  indeed  not  unfrequently  led,  through  the 
fophiftry  of  vanity  or  felf-jullification,  to  opinions  which 
confound  all  moral  dillinftions.  The  moral  reafoner  mull 
have  fome  fixed  points  of  duty  ; and  when  he  has  feen  that 
thefe  have  a folid  foundation  in  tlie  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  circumllances  of  man,  he  ought  on  no  ac- 
count to  give  them  up.  If  any  opinions  are  in  clear  oppo- 
j'ltion  to  them,  the  principles  on  wliich  thofe  opinions  are 
founded  llrould  be  regarded  as  abfurd,  if  not  praflically 
dangerous.  The  term  natural  law  denotes  that  fyllem  of 
duty,  which  is  derived  from  confiderations  independent,  or 
fuppofed  to  be  independent,  of  divine  revelation. 

Great  as  the  merits  of  Paley  indifputably  are,  which  lead 
us  to  rank  him  among  the  moll  ufeful  writers  whofe  works 
are  now  commonly  read,  precifion  is  not  one  of  his  linking 
excellencies.  If  with  his  happy  talent  of  illullration,  his 
uncommon  fcill  in  feledling  the  leading  and  molt  impreffive 
features  of  his  fubjedl,  his  general  neatnefs  of  arrangement, 
perfpicuity  of  exprelTion,  and  animation  and  occafionally 
even  playfulnefs  of  manner,  he  had  united  greater  correft- 
nefs  of  thought,  and  precifion  in  the  ufe  of  words,  and  if 


he  had  never  fuffered  himfclf  to  lower  the  llandard  of  duty, 
in  accommodation  to  the  pradlice  ol  thofe  around  him,  his 
writings  could  fcarcely  have  been  improved.  But  ail  excel- 
lencies are  not  to  be  expetled  together  ; and  what  Paley 
has  done  entitles  him  to  the  refpedl  and  gratitude  of  the  re- 
ligious world.  His  work,  entitled  “ Horse  Paulina*,”  dif- 
plays  moll  originality  and  depth  of  inveiligation.  His 
View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chrillianity  marks  the  foundnefs 
and  clearnefs  of  his  judgment.  Tlie  Natural  Theology 
has  lefs  precifion  and  corretlnefs,  and  often  fiiews  a want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  adlual  Hate  of  phyfical  fcience,  and 
natural  hillory  ; and  it  has  one  important  defedl,  it  derives 
none  of  its  evidence  from  mental  philofophy,  though  this 
fcience  affords  to  the  relledling  mind  numerous  and  linking 
proofs  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God.  But,  with  all 
its  faults,  it  is  a work  of  great  interell  and  value,  and  de- 
ferves  a feries  of  notes  for  the  purpole  of  illullration  and 
corredlion,  accompanied  with  unexpenfive  delineations  ol 
the  leading  objedls  of  anatomy  and  natural  hillory,  which 
he  refers  to.  As  to  his  Moral  Philofophy,  the  writer  of 
this  article,  though  not  infenfible  of  its  real  value,  which  is 
delineated  in  Paley’s  moll  happy  manner  in  his  preface, 
feels  obliged  to  place  it  below  the  reft  of  his  works.  He 
has  enlivened  and  familiarized  his  lubjedl  perhaps  beyond 
example ; he  has  made  really  profound  invelligations  often 
appear  fimple,  and  even  attradtive  ; he  has  employed  Chrif- 
tian  fandlions  and  Chriftian  principles,  before  too  muefi 
negledled  by  the  morM  philofopher  ; and  his  morality  is,  in 
general,  found  and  comprehenfive,  and  the  explication  of  it 
alike  interefting  and  imprellive.  But  his  fyllem,  in  our  opi- 
nion, is  fundamentally  wrong ; and  this  error  in  the  bafis  has,  in 
fome  important  cafes,  led  the  author  himfelf  to  erroneous  CGii- 
clufions,  and  has  produced  this  effedl  Hill  more  among 
his  readers.  Though  we  lhall  not  have  occafion  to  enter 
into  any  minute  difculfton  of  his  fyllem,  this  article  will,  we 
think,  furnilh  the  intelligent  reader  with  principles,  which 
will  prevent  the  ill  eftedls  of  his  errors  ; and  we  fiiall,  in 
feveral  inftances,  have  to  acknowledge  our  own  obligations 
to  him. 

In  the  Ilatement  which  we  made  near  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  paragraph,  refpedling  the  objedls  of  moral  phi- 
lofophy, we  have,  we  perceive,  given  the  bafis  of  the  plan 
which  we  flrall  follow  in  this  article.  After  having  offered 
a few  more  introdudlory  obfervations,  and  lome  remarks 
refpedling  the  neceflity  of  moral  inveiligation,  we  lhall, 

I.  Confider  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  and  Ihew  the 
ultimate  obligation  of  duty. 

II.  We  fhall  give  a view  of  thofe  conclufions  refpedling 
the  primary  purfuits  of  man,  which  are  derived,  under  the 
guidance  of  divine  revelation,  from  the  laws  of  our  frame, 
and  the  ufual  courfe  of  Providence, 

III.  We  fliall  fhew  what  criterion  of  virtue  and  principle 
of  duty  we  deem,  from  the  views  in  the  fecond  divillon,  to 
be  moil  fuitable  to  the  condition  of  liuman  nature,  and  moft 
likely  to  lead  to  its  highell  excellence.  And, 

IV.  We  lhall  offer  lome  conclufions,  wliich  may  ferve  in 
part  as  a bafis  for  a fyllem  of  pradlical  morality. 

We  have  already  faid  (fee  Moral  Education,  col.  4.), 
that  our  fyllem  of  morality  is  Chriftian  morality  ; and  we 
trull  that  the  influence  of  Chriftian  principles  will  be  traced 
throughout.  If  any  one  thinks  he  fees  reafon  for  the 
opinion,  that  the  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chi  iftianity 
is  not  fufficiently  liable  ; yet  if  he  believes  in  the  exiftence 
of  a wife  and  benevolent  Firft  Caufe,  in  his  moral  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  in  a future  ftate  of  retribution,  he  may  ftill  go 
along  with  us  in  almoft  all  our  conclufions : for  though  we 
deem  divine  revelation  a moft,  important  means  of  knowing 
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Dlir  duty,  and  the  I'andtions  with  which  it  is  attended  of  in- 
eftimable  value,  (even  to  thofe  who  might  have  been  able 
to  fatisfy  themfelves  of  a future  life  by  confiderations  folely 
derived  from  the  frame  of  man,  and  the  common  courfe  of 
providence,)  yet  our  own  convidfion,  confirmed  by  every  re- 
examination of  the  fubjedt,  is,  that  the  moral  principles  of 
the  fcriptures  are  precifely  fuch  as  would  have  been  efta- 
blilhed,  independently  of  revelation,  by  an  accurate  and  en- 
lightened acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  human  frame, 
and  a judicious  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  confequences 
of  human  adfions.  Not  that  it  is  at  all  probable,  that  fuch 
a moral  fyftem  as  the  Hartleyan  rule  of  life,  for  inilance, 
would  have  been  devifed  by  unaided  human  inveftigation. 
There  is  a wide  difference  between  the  perception  and  judi- 
cious applicatloti  of  a truth,  and  the  difcovery  of  that  truth  ; 
and  though  it  is  comparatively  eafy  tor  the  enlightened  un- 
derftanding,  fetting  out  with  a fatisfadtory  convidtion  of  an 
important  moral  truth,  to  Ihew  its  foundatiou  and  import- 
ance, fo  as  to  fatisfy  the  lefs  rigorous  and  comprelieniive 
mind,  yet,  v/ithout  that  convidtion,  the  effort  would  feldom 
be  made  : and  the  doubts  and  difficulties  attendiim  the  in- 
quiry  would  often  damp  the  ardour  and  perfevcrance  of  the 
philofopher,  or  the  intricacies  of  it  would  mifiead  him,  and 
bring  him  to  conclufions  in  diredl  oppofition  to  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  he  fet  out.  The  molt  acute  philofophei’S 
of  antiquity  were  conftantly  at  a lofs,  when  tliey  came  to 
inquire  into  the  grounds  and  obligations  of  virtue  ; and  they 
repeatedly  derived  from  their  {peculations,  opinions  wliich 
were  hoftile  to  the  foundeil  views  of  human  nature  ; and  we 
have  not  been  without  inllances  in  later  times,  where  men 
of  vigorous  minds,  unfettered,  as  they  believed,  by  any 
prejudices,  and  daring  to  embrace  what  they  fuppoled  to 
be  truth,  even  if  they  found  her  in  the  haunts  of  vice,  and 
decked  out  in  all  her  harlotry  ; — men,  too,  whofe  writings 
indicate  an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  and  prove  their  obliga- 
tions (little  acknowledged,  and  perhaps  fcarcely  perceived 
by  themfelves,)  to  the  Chriftian  fyftem  of  duty  ; — having 
purfued  their  {peculations  without  the  reftraint  of  any  fixed 
points  of  morality,  have  derived,  even  from  principles  wear- 
ing the  marks  of  true  excellence,  and  only  erroneous  by 
their  extravagant  extenfion,  conclufions  alike  hoftile  to  the 
precepts  of  the  gofpel,  to  the  plain  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  aftual  condition  of  human  nature.  On  one  of  thefe 
conclufions  we  {hall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  offer  feme  re- 
marks ; and  we  fhall  only  add  in  this  connexion,  that  even 
if  the  philofopher  were  himfelf  fuccefsful  in  afeertaining  the 
grounds,  obligations,  and  extent  of  any  moral  principle, 
yet  he  would  feldom  fucceed  in  cafes  of  any  intricacy,  and 
efpecially  in  oppofition  to  the  felfifh  paffions,  to  convince 
the  lefs  comprehenfive  mind,  unlefs  it  were  under  the  ge- 
neral influence  of  the  belief  that  the  principle  itfelf,  or  thofe 
which  are  direftly  affefted  by  it,  are  certainly  true,  becaufe 
they  are  fanftioned  by  the  authority  of  God. 

If  there  be  fatisfaftory  reafens  for  the  convieftion,  that 
the  frame  of  nature  owes  its  origin  to  a Being  infinitely 
v/ife,  powerful,  and  good,  he  muft  a£f  moft  wifely,  who, 
in  his  inveitigations  into  the  reafens  of  what  he  fees,  pre- 
fumes that  it  has  a wife  and  good  end,  if  he  could  but  find  it 
•cut,  and  fets  himfelf  with  humility  and  caution  to  dif- 
cover  it : and  if  that  conviftion  be  a good  one,  then  muft 
fuch  a mode  of  enquiry  be  moft  conducive  (as  Hartley  has 
well  remarked)  to  the  difeovery  of  truth.  And  following 
up  the  fame  principle  of  iavelfigation,  we  may  add,  that 
if  the  moral  philofopher  fee  reafon  for  the  conviction,  that 
the  Chriftian  fyftem  of  duty  has  the  exprefs  fanftion  of 
divine  authority,  he  will  a6t  moft  wifely,  if  he  prefume 
that  its  precepts  have  a folid  fcundatien  and  wife  and 


good  ends,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  own  experience  and  ob^ 
fervation,  and  that  of  others,  and  by  the  light  which  a 
judicious  acquaintance  with  our  mental  frame  affords,  aims 
to  find  out  their  foundation  and  tendency,  and  to  trace 
their  application  : and  if  his  convidlion  be  a juft  one,  he 
will  neceffarily  be  more  fuccefsful  in  the  afeertainment  of 
important  truth,  than  he  could  poffibly  be,  if  he  purfued 
his  fpeculations  without  fuch  fixed  points  or  fundamental 
principles,  even  if  he  brought  to  the  inquiry  an  equal  de- 
gree ot  vigour  of  mind  and  clearnefs  and  feundnefs  of 
underftanding,  and,  wiiat  is  not  lefs  important,  equally  juft 
and  comprehenfive  views  of  human  nature,  and  equal  love 
of  truth  and  duty.  We  muft  ftate  it,  however,  as  our  full 
and  decided  convidlion,  that  fuch  juft  and  conqjrehenlive 
view's  o{  human  nature  would  never  have  been  afeertained, 
d priori,  from  the  known  law's  of  our  frame  ; and  that  it 
w'as  only  a rdigious  philofopher  w'ho  would  have  traced 
out  what  Hartley  has  done,  from  the  experience  of  other 
I'eiigious  perfons  and  from  his  own. 

Such  is  our  foundation  ; if  any  philofephical  enquirer 
W'ho  does  not  poffefs  the  convidlion  of  the  wifdom,  good- 
nefs,  and  moral  adminillration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ffiould 
look  into  thefe  pages,  w'e  apprehend  he  w'ill  fee  little  to 
fatisfy  fiim.  To  enter  into  the  proof  of  thofe  principles 
is  out  of  our  prefent  province  ; and  to  the  real  philofopher, 
we  can,  with  complete  fatisfadlion,  recommend  the  fir  ft, 
and,  if  he  choofe  to  go  further,  the  fecond  chapter  of  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  Obfervations  on  Man.  If  the  ftudy 
of  that  work,  and  of  Paley’s  Natural  Theology,  do  not 
remove  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  w'e  can  only  advife  him 
to  adl  upon  the pojjibility,  to  fay  no  more,  that  there  may  be, 
a ftate  of  endlefs  exiftence  hereafter,  and  if  fe,  a ftate  of 
retribution  ; and  to  bear  in  mind,  that  fince  the  nature  of 
that  exiftence  muft  be  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
any  prefent  good  or  evil,  it  is  the  part  of  true  w'ifdom  fo 
to  regulate  his  condudl  and  dilpoiitions,  that  fhould  lie 
enter  into  that  new'  ftate  of  being,  though  through  the 
weaknefs  of  the  luiman  underftanding  ' for  which  gracious 
allowance  w'ill  afluredly  be  made  by  Him  w'ho  “ knoweth 
our  frame,”)  he  has  widely  erred  on  fubjedls  of  the  higheft 
moment,  he  may  obtain  the  approbation  of  having  faith- 
fully ufed  his  lower  degree  of  intelle£lual  and  moral 
light. 

It  may  be  expefted  by  feme,  that  becaufe  we  have  re- 
prefented  our  moral  views  as  Chriftian  morality,  we  (hould 
enter  into  the  confidcration  of  the  duties  peculiarly  Chrif- 
tian, arifing  from  the  poffeffion  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem  of 
faith  and  praclice,  and  derivable  from  no  other  feurce  ; 
this,  however,  yve  lhall  not  do  : not  that  we  think  it  alto- 
gether out  of  our  province,  but  becaufe  the  preceptive 
part  of  morals  is  not  our  immediate  object  ; becaufe  the 
duties  which  are  peculiarly  Chriftian,  (though  they  may 
be  ffiewn  to  be  accordant  with  the  frame  of  the  mind  and 
the  circumftances  of  man, ) can  be  afeertained  only  from 
the  fcriptures  ; and  becaufe  the  confideration  of  thofe 
duties  would  involve  difeuffions  of  a dire£lly  controverfial 
nature,  which  are  unfuitable  to  the  defign  of  this  work. 
We  are  not  among  thofe  w'ho  think  the  diftinflions  of 
Chrilftian  belief  unimportant.  Religious  error  in  its  di- 
redl, or  its  indirect  effedls,  on  ourfelves  or  on  others,  muft 
be  prejudicial ; religious  truth,  taken  in  all  its  bearings, 
^the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,)  muft  be  be- 
neficial ; and  we  are  fully  fatisfied,  that  indifference  as  to 
the  peculiarities  of  religious  belief,  moft  commonly  leads 
to  indifference  to  religious  truth  altogether.  But,  in  our 
apprehenfion,  there  is  femething  beyond  and  above  them  ; 
fomething  in  which  every  Chriftian  who  underftands  his  re- 
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ligwu  iimil;  agree  with  every  other  : and  it  is  this  which 
is  the  bafis  of  our  moral  invelligations.  If  in  the  elHma- 
tion  of  any  we  do  not  go  far  enough,  we  iliall  be  fatisfied 
if  the  ferious  and  liberal  inquirer  lhall  fee  reafon  to  admit, 
that  we  are  right  as  far  as  we  do  go.  As  to  the  bigot, 
whofe  narrow  mind  can  allow  the  worth  of  no  motives  which 
are  not  immediately  founded  upon  his  own  peculiar  creed, 
and  do  not  direftly  imply  its  trutli,  v.'e  are  unfeignedly 
lorry  for  him,  but  cannot  in  the  lealf  go  out  of  our  way  on 
his  account. 

For  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  more  candid,  iiowever,  we  will 
add,  that  we  do  not  leave  out  of  our  praftical  lyftem  of 
morals,  the  regards  due  to  the  great  “ Mediator  between 
God  and  man  and  we  are  fully  fatislied,  that  the  bafis 
of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  him  is  laid  down  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  If  he  were,  as  to  nature,  truly  God, 
whatever  conclufions  are  derived  from  the  fcriptures,  and 
from  the  laws  of  the  human  frame,  refpcfting  tJie  affec- 
tions and  fervice  due  to  God,  will  apply,  with  little  varia- 
tion, to  him  : if  he  were  one  of  the  creatures  of  God,  and 
(whatever  his  rank  in  the  fcale  of  being),  deriving  all  his 
powers  from  him,  and  in  every  way  dependent  upon  him, 
but  appointed  by  him  to  fill  a moll  important  llation  in  his 
moral  adminiftration  towards  mankind,  then  the  regards 
due  to  him  are  derived  from  our  focial  and  pious  affeftions 
united ; alluming,  from  that  union,  a direftly  religious 
charadfer.  Faith  m him  will  then  depend  upon  the  proofs 
of  his  divine  authority  : fubmiffive  obedience,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  obedience  to  his  God  and  Father  ; rever- 
ence, upon  the  imprefiive  teftimonies  which  he  received  of  the 
peculiar  favour  of  God,  upon  the  importance  of  his  work 
while  on  earth,  and  the  high  dignity  and  power  to  which 
he  has  been  exalted  : ejleem  and  veneration  will  be  founded 
on  the  moral  likenefs  he  bore  to  the  Supreme  objcA  of 
veneration  ; affeftionate  and  gratitude  upon  the  con- 

templation of  the  blefiings  in  the  communication  of  which 
he  was  the  agent,  and  of  his  labours  and  fufferings  to 
affure  and  extend  them.  Except,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
external  fervice  due  to  him,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  af- 
feffions  founded  upon  the  nature  of  his  fufferings,  there  is 
lefs  difference  in  the  complex  feelings  termed  love  to  Chrift 
(if  at  all  regulated  by  fcriptural  reprefentations,)  than  is 
generally  imagined  ' and  in  all  their  praftical  refults,  (pro- 
vided again,  thefe  are  guided  by  the  plain  declarations  of 
the  fcriptures,)  they  completely  agree.  We  hope  we  fliall 
not  be  luppofed  to  have  forgotten  our  objedf.  To  what 
we  have  faid  in  this  paragraph,  we  have  been  led  by  the  de- 
lire of  removing  unneceflary  prepofleifions  from  the  mind  of 
any  ferious  Chriftian  enquirer. 

To  conclude  thefe  preliminary  obfervations  ; fince  much 
of  the  happinefs  of  this  life,  and  of  our  ability  to  benefit 
ethers,  and  fince  the  happinefs  of  a boundlefs  exiftcnce,  on 
the  whole,  depends  upon  the  proper  regulation  of  our  con- 
dudf  and  affetfions,  furely  it  mull  be  an  objedl  of  the  firll 
importance  that  we  Ihould  learn  the  regulation  to  which 
they  Ihould  be  fubmitted.  To  know  our  duty,  and  to 
pradlife  it,  are  indeed  two  diltindl  things,  but  to  pradlife 
our  duty  well,  certainly  requires  that  we  Ihould  know  it 
well. 

How  fhall  we  know  it  ? Shall  we  confult  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  make  the  general  condudl  of  mankind  our  guide  ? 
Shall  we  bend  our  addions  implicitly  and  conilantly  to  the 
rules  of  holy  writ,  or  follow  invariably  the  didlate  of  our 
confciences  ? All  thefe  are  of  ufe  in  their  degree,  fome 
are  of  ineftimable  value  ; but  they  do  not  fuperfede  the  ne- 
■cefiity  of  moral  inveftigation. 

The  iamj  of  the  land,  to  adopt  the  ideas  of  Paley,  labours 
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under  two  defedls,  confidered  as  a rule  of  life.  Firjl : hu- 
man laws  omit  many  duties,  becaufe  they  are  not  objedls  of 
compulfion  ; fuch  as,  piety  to  God,  bounty  to  the  poor,  for- 
givenefs  of  injuries,  education  of  children,  gratitude  to  bene- 
fadlors.  The  law  never  fpeaks  but  to  command,  nor  com- 
mands but  where  it  can  compel  : confequently  thofe  duties 
which,  by  their  nature,  mull  be  voluntary,  are  left  out  of  the 
llatute  book,  as  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  its  operation  and 
authority.  Secondly ; human  laws  permit,  or,  which  is 
much  the  fame  thing,  leave  unpunifhed  many  crimes,  becaufe 
they  cannot  be  fettled  by  any  previous  defeription  ; fuch  as 
luxury,  prodigality,  partiality  contrary  to  the  good  of 
others,  See.  For  it  mull  either  fettle  the  crime  to  be  pu- 
nilhed,  or  leave  it  to  the  magillrate  to  fettle  it  : which  is  in 
effcdl  leaving  the  magillrate  to  punifli  or  not  to  punillt  at 
his  pleafure.  (See  Paley,  book  i.  chap.  3.)  Befides,  as 
Mr.  Bellham  adds,  (Elements,  p.  418.)  if  the  law  of  the 
land  require  any  thing  which  the  law  of  God  forbids,  d;f- 
obedience  is  not  only  innocent,  but  our  duty. 

The  general  conduSl  of  mankind  cannot,  to  any  great 
extent,  be  a fafe  guide.  Scarcely  is  there  a vice  for  which 
we  may  not  find  a jullification  in  the  general  condutl  of 
large  focieties  ; fcarcely  a difpofition,  however  pernicious  to 
individual  happinefs,  which  may  not  receive  confirmation 
from  its  allowed  indulgence  among  whole  nations.  The 
bulk  of  mankind  do  not  polfefs  thofe  advantages  which 
enable  perfons  of  cultivated  minds  to  fee,  almoll  at  a glance, 
the  path  of  duty.  What  culture  they  have  is  often  unllcil- 
fully  applied,  and  therefore  bad  habits  gain  llrength,  and 
falfe  notions  of  honour,  pleafure,  and  interell,  occupy  their 
minds  ; they  think  lefs  of  wliat  is  right  than  of  w'hat  will 
not  expofe  them  to  punilhment  ; and  their  confcience  is 
feldom  confulted,  even  w'here  its  decilions  would  be  right. 
Neverthelefs,  a rule  of  life  founded  upon  the  general  prac- 
tice of  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  would  on  the  whole  be 
favourable  to  virtue.  It  w'ould  indeed  exclude  all  eminent 
degrees  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  vice  ; but  it  w'ould  alfo  lay 
fome  reflraint  upon  that  violence  and  exorbitancy  of  paiiion 
and  appetite,  which  is  one  chief  fource  and  occafion  of 
vice.  The  opinions  of  mankind  are,  on  the  w'hole,  more 
favourable  to  virtue  than  their  pradlice,  being,  in  gene- 
ral, formed  from  experience,  and  often  upon  mature  delibe- 
ration, when  free  from  the  violent  impulfes  of  their  appe- 
tites and  pallions.  Like  their  praAice,  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind in  the  aggregate  w’ould  exclude  all  eminent  virtues,  but 
in  a weaker  manner  ; and  it  would  exclude  the  great  vices 
in  a flronger  manner.  (See  Hartley,  vol.  ii.  prop.  46 — 49.) 
In  the  lall  he  argues,  that  the  Rule  of  Life,  drawn  from 
the  pradlice  and  opinions  of  mankind,  corredls  and  im- 
proves itfelf  perpetually,  till  at  lall  it  determines  entirely 
for  virtue,  and  excludes  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  vice.  The 
whole  of  the  propolitions  referred  to,  efpecially  the  48th,  w e 
recommend  to  the  confideration  of  tliole  wlio  give  themfelvcs 
up  to  vicious  courfes,  under  the  plea  of  “ cool  rational  feep- 
ticifm,  and  uncertainty  in  religious  matters.” 

To  the  rules  of  the  fcriptures  w’e  may  indeed  implicitly 
fubmit.  He  wdio  Ileadily  cultivates  the  difpofitious  which 
Chrillianity  enjoins,  and  conforms  his  condudl  to  its  facred 
precepts,  cannot  fail  to  mount  high  in  the  fcale  of  moral 
worth.  But  this  does  not  prevent  the  value  of  moral  invelli- 
gatiou.  For  in  the  frf  place,  it  gives  greater  promptitude 
to  our  obedience,  to  perceive  that  the  Chriilian  principles 
and  precepts  are  in  perfedt  confillency  with  the  law's  of  hu- 
man nature  ; and  that  an  acquaintance  wfith  thole  laws  leads 
us  to  tlie  conclufions  forced  upon  us  by  the  fcriptures,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  tlie  love  of  God,  the  love  of  our 
neighbours,  and  the  law  of  our  hearts,  the  guide  of  ourac- 
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lions,  and  of  our  affeftions.  But,  fecondly,  the  precepts  of 
Chriltianity  are  very  general.  This  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  render  them  of  ufe  as  the  guide  of  life.  Were  they  as 
voluminous  as  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  decifions  of 
the  fupreme  courts  of  juftice,  (which  are  faid  to  fill  at  leaft 
fifty  folio  volumes,)  they  could  not  contain  all  the  cafes  that 
would  occur  ; for  “ it  is  not  once  in  ten  attempts,  that  you 
find  the  cafe  you  look  for  in  any  law  book  whatever ; to  fay  no- 
thing of  thofe  numerous  points  of  condudf,  concerning  which 
the  law  profeffes  not  to  prefcribe  or  determine  any  thing.” 
( Paley.)  Were  the  rules  of  fcripture  equally  particular, 
they  would  be  ufelefs  from  their  extent  ; and  they  would  be 
injurious  too,  becaufe  they  would  prevent  the  reference  of 
our  aftions  to  the  general  principle,  and  we  (liould  be  fatif- 
fied  if  our  cafe  were  not  Itated  in  the  Chrillian  fyftem  of 
morals.  Again,  thirdly.,  it  follows  from  the  Chriftian  pre- 
cepts being  fo  general,  and  principally  regarding  difpofitions, 
that  it  not  unfrequently  requires  fome  confideration  to 
afcertain  where  they  are  direftly  applicable,  and  fiill  more 
whether  they  altogetlier  coincide  with  one  another  in  their 
diredfion.  The  virtuous  difpofitions  may  dwell  toge- 
ther without  oppofition  ; a man  may  be  generous,  grate- 
ful and  juil  : but  the  adfions  to  which  each  prompts, 
may  not  have  tliat  confiilency  with  one  another,  which 
would  permit  their  being  brought  into  exercife  together  ; 
thus  an  external  adfion  which  generofity  and  gratitude  may 
lolicit,  jultice  may  forbid.  Hence  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  be  able  to  form  fuch  a fet  of  decifions,  or  fiill  better  fuch 
principles  for  decifion,  as  might  prefent  themfelves  when 
called  for,  and  prevent  us  from  giving  each  clafs  of  virtuous 
adtions  a difproportionate  attention  ; — fuch  as  fhould  enable 
us  to  decide,  when  circumftances  required  it,  to  which  clafs  of 
virtuous  adtions  our  preference  fhould  be  given,  where  we 
ought  to  refirain  the  impulfe  of  feeling,  and  where  to  allow  it 
to  be  our  unhefitating  guide.  Befides,  fourthly,  again  to  ufe 
the  words  of  Paley,  “ the  fcriptures  commonly  pre-fuppofe 
in  the  perfons  to  whom  they  fpeak,  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  natural  jufiice  ; and  they  are  employed,  not 
fo  much  in  teaching  new  rules  of  morality,  as  in  enforcing 
the  pradlice  of  it  by  new  fan5iions,  and  by  a greater  certainty  : 
which  latt  feems  to  be  the  proper  bufinefs  of  a revelation 
from  God,  and  what  was  mofi  wanted.”  See  Paley,  b.  i. 
chap.  4. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  there  is  a principle  in  the 
human  mind,  which  altogether  fuperfedes  the  neceflity  of 
moral  invefiigation  ; which  infallibly  diredts  us  to  our  duty 
even  in  the  mofi  minute  circumfiances.  V/e  know  of  no 
fuch  principle.  We  know  that  there  is  a principle  which 
fprings  up,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  mind  of  every  human  being, 
and  which  approves  of,  and  prompts  to,  certain  adtions  and 
difpofitions,  and  difapproves  of,  and  urges  to  (him,  the  contrary 
actions  and  difpofitions  ; but  we  fee  no  ground  to  imagine  that 
the  confcience  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a blind  infiindt, 
or  a mere  fente  : this  would  degrade  the  moral  adtions  of  man 
to  a level  with  the  inftindtive  aftions  of  the  brute,  or  with 
mere  appetite  ; and  it  is  unnecefiary  to  refort  to  the  fuppofi- 
tion  ; the  esifience  of  the  confcience,  its  variations,  and  its 
effedls,  can  be  accounted  for  without  it.  See  Philosophy, 
Mental,  IV,  7 (6),  and  Moral  Education,  III. 

But  in  whatever  light  we  regard  the  confcience,  one  thing 
is  indifputable,  that  its  didtates  are  not  uniformly  the  fame 
in  any  one,  and  that  they  are  exceedingly  variable  in  different 
individuals,  even  with  refpefl;  to  the  grand  principles  of 
duty,  and  fiill  more  with  refpedl  to  the  application  of  thofe 
principles.  It  is  indifputable  that  tlie  moral  principle  grows 
to  maturity  from  a fmall  feed.  It  is  indifputable  that  it  is 
fufceptible  of  culture  ; that,  if  negledted,  its  judgments 


become  wavering  and  impotent ; that  if  its  didtates  be  made 
to  undergo  revifion,  if  corredted  by  the  means  of  the  know- 
ledge we  poffefs,  if  its  defedls  are  Supplied  by  the  more  ex- 
tended views  of  duty,  its  decifions  proportionally  become 
more  firm,  and  in  general  more  efficacious.  See  Paley,  b.  i. 
ch.  5. 

Even  an  ardent  defire  to  keep  with  exadtnefs  the  beft 
rules  of  duty,  will  not  render  attention  unneceffary  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  confcience  ; ( “ I verily  thought  with  rnyfelf” 
faid  the  apofile  Paul,  “ that  I ought  to  do  many  things  con- 
trary to  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth;”)  and  an  en- 
lightened love  of  duty  mufi,  therefore,  urge  to  fuch  culti- 
vation. Dr.  Cogan,  in  his  Pliilofophical  Treatife  on  the 
Pailions  (p.  348.),  adduces  as  an  example  “of  the  influence 
of  perverted  principles,”  “ the  condudl  of  a pious  mother, 
towards  a mofi  excellent  and  dutiful  fon,  who,  from  a 
principle  of  confcience,  in  oppofition  to  his  interefts, 
renounced  the  religious  fyfiem  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated,. for  another  which  he  deemed  more  confonaiit  to 
truth.  She  told  him,  that  ‘ file  found  it  her  duty,  how- 
ever fevere  the  firuggle,  to  alienate  her  afteclions  from  him, 
now  he  had  rendered  himfelf  an  enemy  to  God,  by  em- 
bracing fuch  erroneous  fentiments.’  My  friend  added,  that 
(he  was  completely  fucceisful  in  thefe  pious  endeavours  ; 
and  that  the  duty  which  (he  enjoined  upon  herfelf,  was  feru- 
puloufly  performed  during  the  remainder  of  her  days.” 
The  fame  philofophic  writer  mentions  another  inftance  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  moral  principle  in  a child,  in  whofe 
character  mildnefs  and  compafllon  were  pre-eminent  features. 
“ I was  once  palling  through  Moorfields,”  he  fays,  “ with 
a young  lady,  aged  about  nine  or  ten  years,  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Portugal,  but  in  the  Protefiant  faith  ; and  obferv- 
ing  a large  concourfe  of  people  aflembled  around  a pile  of 
faggots  on  fire,  I expreffed  a curiofity  to  know  the  caufe. 
She  very  compofedly  anfwered,  I fuppofe  it  is  nothing  more 
than  that  they  are  going  to  burn  a Jew.” 

It  is  furely  unneceffary  to  fay  more  on  thefe  points.  It 
is  a truth,  as  indifputable  as  that  we  are  living  for  a purpofe, 
beyond  mere  prefent  gratification,  “ that  moral  excellence  is 
the  true  worth  and  glory  of  man,  and  that  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  our  duty  is  to  every  man,  in  every  fituation 
of  life,  the  mofi  important  of  all  knowledge.”  Reid. 

The  leading  quefiions  in  morals  may  be  reduced  to  the 
three  following:  i.  What  is  that  quality  of  condudt  and 
affedfions,  or  charafter,  (the  fum  total  of  the  moral  habits 
of  feeling  and  aefion,)  which  render  them  obligatory  upon 
a reafonable  being  conftituted  like  man  ? 2.  What  are  thofe 
affeftions,  and  clafles  of  conduft,  which  poffefs  this  qua- 
lity ? 3.  What  are  the  beft  means  for  the  culture  of  thofe 

affefkions,  and  the  proper  direftion  of  our  conduft  i The 
firft  of  thefe  we  (hall  now  proceed  briefly  to  coniider. 

I.  Moral  obligation. — The  term  obligation  refpefts  volun- 
tary aftions  only.  We  ufe  the  word  a&ions  as  Mr.  Stewart 
does  (Outline,  p.  76.),  to  include  every  mental  or  corporal 
exertion  confequent  on  volition.  We  fay  we  are  obliged  to 
walk,  if  we  wi(h  to  have  health  ; we  are  obliged  to  ufe  re- 
gular exertion,  if  we  wi(h  tp  acquire  valuable  mental  habits ; 
and,  generally,  we  are  obliged  to  perform  certain  adtions,  in 
order  to  attain  certain  ends.  The  ufe  of  the  term  in  this, 
and  fimilar  fituations,  lEews  its  true  import.  Obligation  ex- 
prefles  the  necejfty  of  certain  voluntary  aBions  as  means,  in 
order  to  obtain  certain  ends.  Thus,  if  the  end  be  the  pof- 
feflion  of  health,  a neceffary  means  is  that  we  take  exercife. 
If  the  end  be  the  formation  of  valuable  mental  habits,  a re- 
gular feries  of  exertions  is  the  neceffary  means  5 and,  in  (hort, 
in  whatever  cafe  we  wi(h  to  exprefs  that  certain  ends  can 
only  be  obtained  by  certain  voluntary  adtions  as  the  m^ans, 
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fay  we  are  olTiged  to  ufe  thefe  means  in  order  to  obtain  dency  to  produce  happinefs  or  mifery,  the  expreflion  is  unin- 
thefe  ends.  This  fimple  and  truly  excellent  view  of  obliga-  telligible.  We  may  fafely  ufe  the  expreflion,  for  there  are 
tion  is  taken,  with  a little  alteration,  from  Mr.  Belfliam’s  certainly  a beauty  and  propriety  in  virtue,  a fuitablenefs  to 
Elements,  feft.  4.  It  feems  to  have  been  derived  from  Gay’s  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  which  increafe  in  our 
Preliminary  Difl'ertations,  feft.  2 ; but  with  great  improve-  eftimation  as  virtue  itfelf  gains  an  influence  in  our  breails  ; 
ment.  In  its  prefent  form  it  bell  accords  with  our  objeft.  but  Hill,  when  we  fpeak  of  it  as  a fource  of  moral  obliga- 
Obligation  differs  from  compulfion.  The  former  rei'pedls  tion,  ‘ we  find  the  queffion  returning.  Why  ought  I to  act 
voluntary  actions,  the  latter  Involuntary.  Compulfion  always  agreeably  to  the  fitnefs  of  things  ?’  The  principal  fup- 
implies  fome  external  force.  Thus  a man  is  obliged  in  porters  of  this  view  of  moral  obligation  are,  Grotius, 
honour  to  pay  his  debts,  and  if  he  do  not  he  will  be  com-  Balguy,  and  efpecially  Clarke.  To  a certain  extent,  it  is 


pelled  by  the  law  ; tliat  is,  if  to  latisfy  the  laws  of  honour 
be  the  end,  the  payment  of  his  debts  is  the  ueceflary  means  ; 
if  this  obligation  do  not  operate  with  fuflicient  llrength  as  a 
motive,  he  will  be  compelled  to  do  it,  againll  his  will,  by 
the  law. 

Obligation  by  no  means  implies  an  obliger.  I may  be 
obliged  by  reafon,  by  intereft,  by  convenience,  by  honour, 
by  confcience.  See.  as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  another. 
Authority  is  one,  but  not  the  only,  fource  of  obligation. 
Paley’s  opinion,  that  “ a man  is  faid  to  be  obliged,  when 
he  is  urged  by  a violent  motive  refulting  from  the  com- 
mand of  another,”  (feparate  from  the  very  objedtionable  ex- 
preflion a violent  motive,)  is  by  far  too  limited  an  account  of 
obligation. 

Moral  obligation  refpefts  thofe  adtiems  which  are  denomi- 
nated virtuous  or  vicious  ; we  are  obliged  to  perform  the 
one,  and  to  abllain  from  the  other,  becaufe  this  is  the  nccef- 
fary  means,  in  order  to  efteft  a certain  end.  That  is  to  fay, 
unlefs  we  do  praftife  virtue  and  abllain  from  vice,  we  can- 
not obtain  the  end  which  wifdom  points  out  as  deferving 
purfuit. 

As  has  been  remai'ked  of  obligation  in  general,  there  may 
be  various  fources  of  moral  obligation  ; thus,  a perfon  may 
be  obliged  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  by  the  laws  of 
God,  the  diftates  of  his  confcience,  his  greatell  happinefs 
on  the  whole,  and  fo  on.  Whatever  can  be  Ihewn  to  be  the 
ultimate  obligation,  that  is,  that  to  which  all  others  may  be 
reduced,  wfillthen  furnilh  the  moft  general  criterion  of  duty  ; 
we  do  not  fay  the  bejl,  for  that  we  think  a different  one. 
(See  Div.  III.)  Thus,  if  it  appear  that  the  -ultimate  obli- 
gation to  virtue  is  the  agent’s  greatejl  happinefs  on  the  whole, 
then  we  fhould  fay,  that  virtue  is  that  quality  of  an  aftion, 
or  affettion,  or  of  the  charafters  by  which  it  tends  to 
the  greatell  happinefs  of  the  agent  on  the  whole.  In 
other  words,  a certain  charafler  of  aftion  or  dilpofition,  is 
a neceffary  means  to  a certain  end  ; that  end  may  be  various, 
according  as  we  go  back  more  or  lefs  remotely ; fuppofe  the 
remotefl;  end  to  be  the  greatell  happinefs  of  the  agent  on 
the  whole,  then  it  follows,  that  the  tendency  to  produce  that 
end,  is,  philofophically  fpeaking,  the  molt  general  criterion 
by  which  we  are  to  afeertain  whether  or  not  it  is  obligatory  ; 
and  to  this  tendency  may  be  given  the  denomination  of 
virtue. 

Many  fources  of  obligation  have  been  pointed  out  by 
different  philofophers.  That  is,  to  the  quellion.  Why 
ought  I to  aft  in  a certain  way,  which  we  call  virtuoufly, 
many  anfwers  have  been  given.  Some  of  the  moll  import- 
ant are  the  followinor. 

O 

It  is  agreeable,  fay  fome,  to  the  cterued  and  neceJJ'ary  Jit- 
nefs  of  things.  This,  in  a great  rneafnre,  leaves  the  dillinc- 
tion  between  virtue  and  vice,  indefinite  and  arbitrarv  ; for 
It  depends  upon  the  perception  of  a fitnefs  or  unfi.nels,  vvhich 
can  only  be  afeertained  by  inveiliga*-ions,  whole  conclufions 
will  necelfarily,  and  oftdn  widely,  differ  in  different  .ndivi- 
duals.  Befides,  as  it  has  .with  fome  iullice  been  aiked, 
what  are  thofe  moral  fitnell'es  fit  lor  i If  the  fitnefs  or  un- 
fitnefs  of  aftions  mean  any  thing  different  from  their  ten- 
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alfo  defended  by  the  advocates  of  the  next  opinion. 

Some  whole  own  confirmed  habits  of  virtue  probably 
were  in  fome  meafure  the  caufe  of  the  opinion,  have  main- 
tained, that  virtue  carries  in  itfelf  its  own  obligation, — that 
the  underfanding  at  once  perceives  a certain  aftion,  to  be  right, 
and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  performed.  It  is  objefted 
with  great  jullice  to  this  fyllem,  that  it  leaves  the  matter 
where  it  found  it  ; for  the  quellion  recurs,  why  am  I 
obliged  to  perform  an  aftion  which  my  underllanding  repre- 
fents  to  me  as  right  ? Again  you  tell  me,  my  underllanding  re- 
prefents  fuch  an  aftion  as  right,  that  is,  obligatory  ; and  there- 
fore I am  obliged  to  perform  it.  I may  allc,  why  does  your 
underllanding  reprefent  this  as'right  ? If  you  fay,  becaufe 
the  mind  is  fo  conllituted  by  its  Maker,  you  refer  me  to  ^ 
kind  of  infallible  judge  within,  whole  diftates,  neverthelefs, 
are  very  different  in  different  perfons. — Befides,  if  the  per- 
ception of  right  conftitutes  obligation,  we  mull  admit  that 
perfons  fometimes  do  right  in  performing  wrong  aftions. 
Felton  believed  that  he  did  what  was  right,  that  in  Ihort  he 
performed  an  aftion  which  was  highly  meritorious,  when  he 
murdered  the  duke  of  Buckingham ; according  to  this 
theory,  he  was  really  under  an  obligation  to  do  it.  There 
cannot  be  a doubt,  that  it  is  the  part  of  true  wifdom  to  en- 
deavour to  cultivate  the  moral  powers,  and  then  leave  the 
aftions  entirely,  (except  in  extreme  cafes,)  to  their  fuggef- 
tions.  But  to  Hate  that  an  aftion  is  obligatory,  becaufe  the 
underllanding,  or  the  moral  fenfe,  (for  it  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,)  reprefents  it  as  right,  is  to  fanftion,  as  virtuous,  fome 
of  the  moft  injurious  aftions  ; for  fome  of  the  moll  injuri- 
ous aftions  have  been  performed  by  thofe  who  thought  it 
right  to  perform  them.  The  faft  appears  to  be,  that  the 
advocates  for  this  fyllem,  having  fpent  much  of  their  lives 
in  cultivating  their  moral  perceptions,  and  finding  them,  in 
their  prefent  Hate,  always  correft,  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  afting  implicitly  upon  them,  and  hence  ( not  remember- 
ing their  lefs  perfeft  Hate)  have  judged,  that  becaufe  cer- 
tain aftions  were  reprefented  by  the  moral  perception  as 
right,  therefore  they  were  obligatory.  This  is  a fuflicient 
obligation,  w'here  perfons  have  done  their  beft  to  enlighten 
their  confciences,  generally,  and  in  the  particular  point  of 
difficulty,  but  not  otherwife  ; and  the  quellion  Hill  recurs, 
why  is  this  aftion  obligatory  ? This  fource  of  moral  obli- 
gation was  maintained  by  Cudwmrth,  Butler,  Adams,  and 
Price ; men  whole  writings  difplay  talents  of  the  firft  order 
for  profound  invelligation  ; and  whole  errors  are  the  errors 
of  confirmed  moral  worth,  viewing  their  own  minds  rath.er 
than  the  aftual  condition  of  human  nature,  and  unacquainted 
with  fome  of  the  grand  principles  of  the  mind,  which  would 
have  led  them  to  different  conclufions.  Perhaps  the  works 
of  Butler  and  Price  do  not  fuit  the  tafte  of  the  prefent  age ; 
but  the  intelligent  reader  can  fcaixely  rife  from  the  Hud-'-  of 
them,  without  moral  and  intelleftual  benefit. 

An  aftion  is  obligatory,  fay  others,  becaufe  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  mored fenfe.  The  obfervations  under  the  ’.all 
head  have  anticipated  what  might  be  made  here.  When  we 
analyfe  the  grounds  of  our  moral  feelings  and  fentim'.  nts, 
(fee  Philosophy,  Mental,)  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that 

they 
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they  cannot  be  fafely  made  the  infallible  rule  of  our  con- 
dudl ; ftill  lefs  can  they  furnilh  the  ground  of  obligation. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  too  llrongly  imprefled  upon  the 
mind,  that  corredt  didlates,  and  the  exadfion  of  implicit 
obedience  to  thofe  didlates,  conllitute  the  perfedfion  of  the 
confcience.  Enlighten  and  obey  it,  is  a maxim  of  true 
wifdom.  Lord  Shaftefbury  and  Dr.  Hutchefon  are  the 
principal  fupporters  of  this  theory.  Adam  Smith’s  hypo- 
thefis  nearly  coincides  with  it.  See  Bellham’s  Elements, 
p.  428. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  do  not  reach  the  ultimate  obliga- 
tion by  faying  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  eternal  fitnefs  of 
things,  to  the  perceptions  of  the  underllanding,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  moral  fenfe  ; but  when  we  add,  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  God,  we  feem  incapable  of  advancing  further. 
We  furely  are  obliged  to  perform  the  will  of  God,  by  every 
confideration.  Moft  true,  and  yet  we  are  not  come  to  the 
remotell  obligation.  Even,  in  the  fentence  we  have  jull 
ufed,  we  have,  without  intending  it,  referred  to  one  beyond 
it.  Under  the  moral  adminiftration  of  an  all-wife  and 
gracious  being,  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  that  obedience  to 
his  commands  is  the  higheil  wifdom  : but  why  ? It  is  a 
queftion  that  admits  of  an  anfwer,  and  may  therefore  be 
put,  though  reverently  : why  am  I obliged  to  do  the  will  of 
God  ? And  the  anfwer  is  obvious.  Obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  a benevolent  God  mull  be  produftive  of  the 
agent’s  greateft  happinefs  on  the  whole.  Not  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  frequently  to  take  this  into  confideration  ; for  when 
we  have  afcertained  that  we  are  walking  furely,  we  may 
walk  fafely  without  that  degree  of  attention  which,  before 
fuch  afcertainment,  might  have  been  necetlary.  To  obey 
the  will  of  God  in  all  things  is  the  higheft  point  of  wifdom ; 
and  the  confequences  of  obedience  we  may  leave  to  him  with 
perfedl  fecurity.  It  mull  be  well  with  thofe  who  fear  him. 
For  references  to  the  writers  who  have  deduced  all  moral 
obligation  from  the  Deity  alone,  fee  Thomas  Cooper’s 
Trafts,  Elfay  on  Moral  Obligation,  where  will  be  tound 
an  acute  examination  of  the  foregoing  and  other  views  of 
moral  obligation.  See  alfo  Bellham’s  Elements  at  the  end. 
Mr.  Bellham  has  extended  the  examination  to  the  moral  fyf- 
tems  of  Paley,  Gilborne,  and  Godwin. 

Every  queilion,  Why  is  any  one  obliged  to  perform  a cer- 
tain a£lion  ? gives  us  an  ultimate  anfwer  ; becaufe  it  tends 
to  the  agent’s  greateft  happinefs  on  the  whole.  When  we 
arrive  at  this  point,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  go  no  further. 
And  though,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  true  wifdom  un- 
doubtedly diredls,  that  in  order  to  attain  the  higheft  degree 
of  moral  excellence,  we  Ihould  leave  our  own  happinefs  out 
of  confideration,- -and  though  the  human  mind  is  fo  conlli- 
tuted,  that  difinterelled  benevolence,  founded  upon  and 
fupported  by  piety,  would  lead  an  individual  who  has  at- 
tained it,  to  obey  the  will  of  God  and  feek  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  even  if  his  underllanding  were  con- 
vinced that  he  Ihould  thereby  entail  upon  himfelf  confe- 
quences highly  prejudicial  to,  or  deftrudlive  of  happinefs  on 
the  whole, — yet  it  does  not  appear  that  there  could  be  any 
proper  obligation  to  any  condudl  in  oppofition  to  the  agent’s 
happinefs  on  the  whole.  If  felf  mujl  be  annihilated,  it  is 
becaufe  felf-annihilation,  or  felf-oblivion,  is  necellary  for 
the  attainment  of  the  higheft  poflible  happinefs.  It  has 
been  remarked  in  favour  of  this  as  the  ultimate  obligation  to 
virtue,  that  no  nearer  obligation  could  ever  be  admitted, 
which  cannot  at  laft  be  refolved  into  this  moft  remote  one  : 
that  no  one,  if  he  had  his  choice,  would  accept  of  exiltence 
but  upon  condition  of  a preponderance  of  happinefs  ; that 
happinefs  is  the  end  of  the  whole  creation,  though  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained  are  not  always  in  themfelves 


confidered  produftlve  of  happinefs  ; and  that  revelation  af- 
fumes  this  as  the  ultimate  fandlion  of  all  its  requifitions- 
This  view  of  moral  obligation  is  ably  defended  by  T. 
Cooper  in  the  firft  of  his  trails  ; his  llatements,  however, 
are  fometimes  delicient  in  that  reverence  which  lliould  ever 
be  maintained  to  the  Supreme  Being  ; there  is  an  occafional 
vaguenels,  or  rather  inaccuracy,  in  his  expreffions  ^ and  in 
fome  inilances  we  lee  more  indications  «f  acutenefs  than  of 
folidity.  It  is  lefs  exceptionably  and  more  compendioully 
confidered  and  maintained  in  Mr.  Bellham’s  Elements.  It 
is  Hated  by  Cooper  (p.  86.)  to  have  been  entertained  by 
Cumberland,  Puffendorf,  Gay,  Law,  Turnbull,  Ruther- 
forth,  Clayton,  Johnfou,  and  others  ; Bellham  adds  Browne 
and  Gifoorne  ; and  Paley  (fee  b.  ii  ch.  2.)  may  evidently  be 
arranged  among  them.  On  this  and  every  other  point  of 
morals,  however,  our  decifion  mull  be  founded  on  fomething 
more  fecurc  and  fatisfadlory  than  human  authority. 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  ultimate,  or  (as  we.  Ihould 
prefer  faying)  the  remotejl  obligation  of  virtue;  and  from 
this  point  we  lhall  proceed,  till  it  appears  that  the  ends  of 
human  exiftence  will  be  bell  anfwered  by  relling  at  a fome- 
what  nearer  and  equally  liable  ground  of  obligation.  And 
we  cannot  forbear  anticipating  the  conclufions  from  the  next 
divifion,  by  obferving,  that  it  will  clearly  appear,  from 
carefully  conlidering  the  laws  of  our  mental  frame  and  the 
circumltances  of  mankind,  that  the  love  of  God,  of  man, 
and  of  duty,  (in  other  words,  the  affedlions  of  piety  and 
benevolence,  and  a regard  to  confcience,)  Hiould  be  our  pri- 
mary aim,  lince  he  will  be  moft  happy,  in  whom  thofe  prin- 
ciples exiil  with  the  greateft  llrength  and  vigour.  The  tdii- 
mate  obligation,  the  bejl  ride,  and  the  immediate  motive,  of 
duty,  are  three  diftindl  confiderations.  If  it  appear  that  to 
make  the  w’ill  of  God  our  rule  of  duty,  is  the  bejl  way  to 
promote  our  own  worth  and  happinefs,  as  well  as  the  worth 
and  happinefs  of  others,  this  mull  be  our  bejl  rule ; we 
may,  neverthelefs,  be  adling  in  perfedl  confillence  with  this 
rule,  when  we  are  exerting  ourfelves  for  the  good  of  others, 
or  impofing  rellraints  upon  our  fellilh  inclinations,  with  an 
explicit  intention  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others,  or  to 
follow  the  didlates  of  confcience,  without,  for  the  time, 
any  diredl  reference  to  the  wiU  of  God  as  fuch  ; benevo- 
lence, or  a fenfe  of  duty,  is  in  this  cafe  our  immediate  motive. 
The  remotell  obligation  in  this  cafe,  is  the  fame  as  before  ; 
but  we  can  feldom  find  it  neceflary,  even  in  theory,  to  re- 
vert to  it  as  the  ultimate  obligation  ; for  if  God  is  juft  and 
good,  obedience  to  his  will  mull  be  produdlive  of* our 
greateft  good  on  the  whole.  He  is  perfedlly  jull  and  good, 
and  therefore,  in  the  adlual  Hate  or  the  cafe,  and  we  need 
think  of  no  other,  the  will  of  God  may,  with  the  ntmoll 
propriety,  be  aflumed,  not  only  as  the  noblell  motive,  and  the 
bell  rule,  but  alfo  as  the  foundation,  and  even  (with  very- 
little  departure  from  logical  corredlnefs,  and  with  greater 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  is  accullomed 
to  employ  this  rule)  as  the  ultimate  obligation  of  duty.  He 
perhaps  perceives,  when  he  comes  to  difcriminate  nicely, 
that  he  may  go  one  very  Ihort  ftep  farther  ; but  religious 
obedience  and  his  greateft  good,  appear  to  him  fo  infepara- 
bly  connected  as  caule  and  eftedl,  that  they  make  a part  of 
one  complex  idea  ; fo  that  when  he  is  adling  under  a fenfe 
of  religious  obligation,  he  feels  a fecurity,  if  he  think  at 
all  about  it,  that  he  is  effedlually  promoting  his  own  greateft 
happinefs  on  the  whole.  But  he  willies  to  feel  and  adl  as 
little  as  may  be  with  an  explicit  regard  even  to  this  higheft 
fpecies  of  felf-interell,  as  a primary  confideration ; and 
therefore  when  he  has  come  to  the  will  of  God,  he  cheer- 
fully' refts  with  that,  as  his  farthell  obligation. 

II.  Confideration  of  the  Primary  Purfuits  of  Man. — Ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  plan  propofed  near  tlie  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle, we  flrall  now  proceed  to  confider  what  (hould  be  made 
our  primary  purfuits  in  life,  in  order  to  obtain  tlie  greateit 
degree  of  happinefs  on  the  whole  ; in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  fecond  inquiry  ^t  the  end  of  our  introduftory  ob- 
fervations,  what  are  thoi'e  affedfions  and  dalles  of  conduft 
which  polfefs  the  quality  which  renders  them  obligatory 
upon  a reafonable  being  like  man.  ' In  anfwering  this  in- 
quiry, the  third  will,  alfo,  in  a conliderable  degree,  re- 
ceive an  anfwer,  viz.  what  are  the  belt  means  for  the  cul- 
ture of  thole  affedions,  and  the  proper  diretlion  of  our 
condudt. 

In  this  divifion  we  lhall  make  a free  and  almoll  continual 
ule  of  Hartley’s  Rule  of  Life.  We  do  not  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  make  any  point  of  Hating  where  we  extradt  or 
abridge  from  him,  or  where  we  leave  him  ; thole  who  are 
acquainted,  or  who  may  be  led  by  what  we  here  Hate  to  an 
acquaintance  with  that  part  of  his  Obfervations,  will  eaiily 
perceive  what  \ve  owe  to  him  ; and  to  others  it  would  be 
ufelefs.  We  do  ourfelves  pay  no  regard  to  his  authority, 
farther  than  where  it  appears  to  us  he  has  reached  moral 
truth  ; and  we  alk  for  no  one’s  adoption  of  any  Hatement 
he  may  find  here,  heemife  it  is  Hartley’s  ; but  we  Htall  deem 
ourfelves  happy,  if  our  prefent  labours  Ihould  lead  any  to 
cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  invaluable  trea- 
fury  of  moral  principles. 

Hartley’s  Rule  of  Life  follows  the  arrangement  of  the 
pleafures  and  pains  in  the  firit  part  of  his  Obfervations  ; and 
we  fhall  purfue  the  fame  order.  It  was  greatly  with  a view 
to  this,  that  we  entered  fo  much  into  his  analyfig  of  the 
mental  pleafures  and  pains  in  our  preceding  article  (Phi- 
losophy, Mental,  IV.  7. ),  and  we  muH  beg  the  reader  to  re- 
fer, under  each  clafs,  to  the  correfponding  fedfion  there. 
The  primary  divifion  of  the  pleafures  and  pains  is  into  the 
fenlible  and  the  mental  or  intelleftual ; and  thefe  lall  are 
divided  by  Hartley  into  thofeof  i.  Imagination  ; 2.  Am- 
bition ; 3.  Selp-interest  ; 4.  Sympathy;  5.  Theo- 
PATHY  ; and  6.  Thofe  of  the  Moral  Sense. 

I . EJlimate  of  the  Pleafures  of  Senfation. — The  HrH  plea- 
fures and  pains  of  the  human  being  are  obviouHy  thofe  of 
lenfation,  and  they  form  one  fource  of  enjoyment,  and  Hill 
more  of  fuffering,  during  the  whole  of  life.  It  is  from 
thefe  that  the  whole  round  of  mental  or  intelledlual  pleafures 
and  pains  is  compofed.  ( See  Philosophy",  II.  IV.) 

T o eHimate  the  value  of  thefe  pleafures  in  their  uncompounded 
Hate,  take  the  extreme  cafe,  that  any  one  purfued  them  as 
a primary  objedt,  laying  aiide  all  reHraint  from  the  virtues 
of  temperance  and  chaHity  ; he  would  foon  deilroy  his 
bodily  faculties,  thus  rendering  the  objedts  of  the  fenfible 
pleafures  ufelefs ; and  he  would  precipitate  himfelf  into 
pain,  difeafes,  and  deatii,  evils  of  the  firit  magnitude  in  the 
eyes  of  the  voluptuous.  This  is  a plain  matter  of  obferva- 
tion,  verified  every  day  by  the  fad  example  of  loathfome, 
tortured  wretches,  that  occur  which  way  foever  we  turn  our 
eyes  in  the  Hreets,  in  private  families,  in  hofpitals,  in  pa- 
laces. Pofitive  miferv,  and  the  lofs  even  of  fenfible  plea- 
fure,  are  too  infeparatly  connedted  with  intemperance  and 
lewdnefs,  to  leave  room  for  doubt  even  to  the  moH  fceptical. 
The  fenfual  appetite  muH  therefore  be  regulated  by,  and 
made  fubfervient  to,  fome  other  part  of  our  natures,  elfe 
we  lhall  mifs  even  the  fenfible  pleafure  which  we  might  have 
enjoyed,  and  fhall  fall  into  the  oppofite  pains,  which  are,  in 
general,  far  greater,  and  more  exquilite  than  the  fenfible 
pleafures. 

The  fame  conclufion  alfo  follows  from  the  fadt,  that  in- 
ordinate indulgence  in  fenfual  gratifications,  deltroys  the 
mental  faculties,  expofes  to  external  inconveniences  and  pains, 
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is  totally  inconliHent  with  the  duties  and  pleafures  of  bene- 
volence and  piety,  and  is  all  along  attended  with  the  fecret 
reproaches  of  the  moral  fenfe,  and  the  horrors  of  a guilty 
mind.  Such  is  the  conHitution  of  our  frame,  that  the 
formation  of  mental  feelings  and  affedfions  cannot  be  alto- 
gether prevented ; but  an  inordinate  purfuit  of  fenfible 
pleafures  converts  the  mental  affedlions  into  a fource  of  pain, 
and  impairs,  and  cuts  off,  the  intellcdliial  pleafures. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  inferred  from  the  fadl,  that  the  fen- 
fible pleafures  are  formed  firff,  and  the  mental  pleafures  from 
them,  by  the  affociative  power.  Now  it  is  a general  prin- 
ciple in  the  order  of  nature,  that  the  prior  Hate,  or  means, 
is  lefs  perfect  and  important  than  the  poHerior  Hate,  or  the 
end.  Hence  the  fenfible  pleafures  cannot  be  of  equal  value 
and  dignity  with  the  mental,  to  the  generation  of  which 
they  are  made  fubfervient.  This  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  analogy  of  nature,  without  reference  to  the  infinite 
benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which,  however,  makes 
it  more  fatisfadlory. 

Further,  the  mental  pleafures  are  more  confiHent  with 
the  gentle  gradual  decay  of  the  body,  than  the  fenfible 
pleafures,  becaufe,  as  they  are  formed  from  the  combination 
and  coalefcence  of  many  fenfible  pleafures,  they  more  affedi 
the  fenfible  fyllem  at  large  ; while  the  fenfible  pleafures  prm- 
cipally  affedi  the  particular  parts  of  the  fyllem  to  which 
they  belong,  and  therefore,  when  indulged  to  excels,  they 
injure  or  deilroy  their  refpedlive  organs,  before  the  whole 
body  comes  to  a period. 

LaHly,  the  duration  of  mere  fenlible  pleafure  is  neceffarily 
very  Hiort,  and  cannot,  even  when  free  from  guilt,  afford 
any  pleafing  recolledlions ; whereas  one  of  the  principal 
plealures  of  our  nature,  is,  and  mull  be,  the  pleafures  of 
refledlion  and  confeioufnefs.  In  like  manner  the  evident  ufe 
and  reltridlion  thereto  of  one  of  the  chief  fenfible  pleafures 
to  preferve  life  and  health,  with  all  the  confequent  mental 
faculties,  and  executive  bodily  powers  ; of  the  other  to 
continue  the  fpecies,  and  to  generate  and  enlarge  benevo- 
lence, make  the  fubordinate  nature  of  both  manifeff  in  an 
obvious  way. 

2.  Regulation  of  the  Purfuit  of  the  Pleafures  of  Senfation. — 
The  foregoing  remarks  prove  that  the  pleafures  of  fenfation 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  primary  purfuit  of  life,  but  re- 
quire to  be  regulated  and  rellrained  by  fome  foreign  regu- 
lating power.  That  they  lliould  be  fubmitted  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  may  be 
proved  by  Ihewing,  that  by  this  means  they  will  contribute 
both  to  their  own  improvement,  and  to  that  of  other  parts 
of  our  nature. 

Now  benevolence  requires  that  the  pleafures  of  fenfe 
Hiould  be  made  entirely  fubfervient  to  health  of  body  and  of 
mind,  fo  that  each  perfon  may  beff  fill  his  place  in  life  ; beff 
perform  the  feveral  relative  duties  of  it ; and  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  prolong  his  days  to  their  utmoH  period  free  from 
great  difeafes  and  infirmities.  All  gratifications,  therefore, 
which  tend  to  produce  difeafes  of  body  or  irregularities  of 
mind,  are  forbidden  by  benevolence  ; and  the  moH  whole- 
fome  diet,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  enjoined  by  it.  It  alfo 
rnoH  Hridlly  forbids  all  gratifications  by  which  the  health  or 
virtue  of  other  individuals  is  injured,  or  by  which  encou- 
ragement is  given  to  others  to,  depart  from  the  rules  of  chaf- 
tity  and  temperance.  The  precepts  of  piety  are  to  the 
lame  purpofe,  whether  they  are  deduced  from  our  relation 
to  God,  as  our  common  Father  and  Beuefadlor,  who  wills 
that  all  his  children  Ihould  ufe  his  bleflings  fo  as  to  promote 
the  common  good ; or  from  the  natural  manifellations  of 
his  will  in  the  immediate  pleafures  and  advantages  arifing 
from  moderate  refreffiment,  and  the  manifefl  inconveniences 
G g and 
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i.:.d  injuries  canli  d by  excels  in  quantity  or  quality  ; or  from 
his  revealed  will,  bv  wliicli  temperance  in  a"ll  lenlible  plea- 
lures  IS  commanded,  and  intemperance  ieverely  threatened. 
In  like  manner  the  moral  ienle  ablolutely  direfts  to  the  iame 
n.oderation,  whether  it  be  derived  explicitly  from  the  fore- 
going rules  ot  benevolence  and  piety,  or  from  ideas  of  de- 
cency, rational  felf-intcrell,  the  practice  of  wile  and  good 
men,  the  difgufting  nature  of  the  difeales  eonfequent  on  in- 
temperance, the  odioufnefs  and  miichief  of  violent  paiiions, 
&c.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  thele  guides  of  life 
lead  to  the  lame  end,  vi-z.  great  moderation  in  lenhble  en- 
joyments, though  they  differ  fomewhat  in  tlieir  motives,  and 
tn  the  commodioufnefs  of  their  application,  as  a rule  in  the 
particular  occurrences  of  life. 

By  this  fleadv  adherence  to  moderation,  we  are  no  lofers, 
even  with  refpeft  to  fenfible  pleafures  themlelves  ; for  by 
thefe  means  our  fenfes  and  bodily  powers  are  preferved  in 
their  beft  ft  ate,  and  as  long  as  is  confiftent  with  the  neceftary 
decay  of  the  body  ; and  this  moderation,  and  its  beneficial 
confequences,  diredfly  tend  to  infpire  the  mind  with  perpetual 
fecurity,  cheerfulnefs,  and  good  will,  and  with  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  In  the  common  intercourfe  of 
life,  affociated  cireumlfances  add  greatly  to  the  pleaiures  of 
fenfation  ; thus  the  pleafure  of  receiving  a thing  from  a 
friend,  or  lharing  it  with  a friend,  fociality  and  mirth  at  the 
time  of  enjoyment,  &c.  greatly  enhance  the  gratifications 
of  tafte.  Much  more  then  will  the  pure  and  exalted  plea- 
fures of  piety  and  benevolence  increafe  thefe  pleafures. 

We  are  then  great  gainers  on  the  whole,  by  religious  mo- 
deration as  to  fenfible  pleafures  ; ftill  more  fo  as  to  tiie  fen- 
fible pains  and  fufferings  which  the  intemperate  bring  on 
themlelves.  Thefe  are  of  the  moll  exquiiite  kind,  and  often 
of  long  duration,  efpecially  when  they  give  intervals  of 
refpite  ; they  impair  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  fo  as  to 
render  moft  other  enjoyments  infipid  and  imperfeft  ; they 
difpofe  to  peeviftinefs,  pafiion,  and  murmuring  againfl  Pro- 
vidence ; and  are  attended  with  the  pangs  of  a guilty  mind. 

On  the  whole,  the  proper  method  of  avoiding  the  len- 
lible  pains,  whether  the  rcfult  of  excels,  or  fuch  as  occur  in 
the  daily  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  life,  and  of  obtaining 
the  fenfible  pleafures  in  their  beft  and  moft  lalling  ftate,  is 
not  to  aim  at  either  dircdfly,  but  in  every  thing  to  be  guided 
by  the  didfates  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  lenfe. 
It  is  evident  that  luxury,  felf-indulgence,  and  an  indolent 
averfion  to  perform  the  duties  of  a man’s  ftation,  not  only 
bring  on  grofs  bodily  difeales,  but  previoully  to  this,  often 
produce  fuch  a degree  of  anxiety  and  fearfulnefs  in  minute 
affairs,  as  to  make  perfons  inflidf  upon  themfelves  greater 
torments  than  the  moft  cruel  tyrants  could  inflict.  There 
are  cafes,  however,  in  which  perfons  are  obliged,  from  a 
fenfe  of  duty,  from  benevolence,  from  adherence  to  true  re- 
ligion, See.  to  forego  pleafure,  and  to  endure  pain  ; and  this 
where  there  is  no  probability  of  a recompence  in  this  life. 
Here  the  hopes  of  futurity  lend  their  aid,  and  the  prelent 
pleafure  which  thefe  afford,  is  in  fome  cafes  fo  great,  as  to 
overpower,  and  ahnoft  to  annihilate,  the  oppofite  pains. 

3.  Rules  refpeSling  the  Pleafures  of  Senfation. — “ The  only 
rule  with  refpedf  to  our  diet,”  fays  Dr.  Prieftley  in  his 
[nftitutes,  “ is  to  prefer  thofe  kinds,  and  that  quantity,  of 
food,  which  moft  conduce  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  our 
bodies.  Whatever  in  eating  or  drinking  is  inconfiftent 
with,  and  obftrufts  this  end,  is  wrong,  and  fhould  carefully 
be  avoided  ; and  every  man’s  own  experience,  affifted  with 
a little  information  from  others,  will  be  fufficient  to  inform 
him  what  is  nearly  the  beft  for  himfelf  in  both  thefe  refpeefs, 
fo  that  no  perfon  is  likely  to  injure  himfelf  through  mere 
niiifake.”  9 


It  is  lufhciently  obvious,  tliat  it  is  the  benevolent  aftec- 
tions  which  give  the  chief  value  and  highell  interell  to  the 
lenlible  jilcalures,  arifing  from  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  ; 
and  it  alio  appears  that  thele  pleafures  were  deligried  by 
the  great  Author  of  our  frame  to  be  one  chief  means  of 
transferring  our  affedtion  and  concern  from  ourfelves  to 
others.  If,  therefore,  this  great  lource  of  benevolence  be 
corrupted  or  perverted,  the  focial  affedtions  depending  on 
it  will  alfo  be  perverted,  and  degenerate  into  felfiihnels  or 
malevolence.  Thefe  conliderations,  of  themfelves,  point  to 
marriage  as  the  only  juflifiable  mode  of  indulging  the  focial 
paflions. 

Unreftrained  promifeuous  intercourfe  would  produce  the 
greatell  evil  public  and  private.  By  being  unreftrained,  it 
would  dellroy  the  health  and  prevent  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies  ; by  being  promifeuous,  it  would  be  ineffedlual  to 
promote  the  tender  and  benevolent  charities,  either  between 
the  individuals  themfelves,  or  towards  their  offspring,  and 
would  jjroduce  endlefs  contentions  among  mankind.  Now 
though  fearcely  any  known  nation  has  allowed  of  fuch  entire 
hcentioufnefs,  yet  the  evils  arifing  from  any  great  degree  of 
it  are  fo  abundantly  obvious  and  important,  that  they  have 
almolt  univerfally  led  to  fome  fuch  regulation  of  fexual  in- 
tercourie  as  that  of  marriage,  and  prove  its  necelfity  for  the 
well-being  of  fociety. 

Further,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Paley,  already  cited  under 
the  article  Makriagk,  whofe  excellent  remarks  on  this 
fubjetf  we  ftiall  freely  employ  as  fuits  our  purpofe,  the  pub- 
lic ule  of  marriage  inftitutions  alfo  confifts  in  their  pro- 
moting the  produefion  of  the  greateft  number  of  healthy 
children,  their  better  education,  and  the  making  of  due  pro- 
vilion  for  their  fettlement  in  life  ; and  their  promoting  the 
private  -comfort  of  individuals,  and  particularly  of  the  fe- 
male lex.  It  may  be  true,  all  are  not  interefted  in  this  lait 
rcafon  ; neverthelefs  it  is  a reafon  to  all  for  abftaining  from 
any  condudf,  which  tends  in  its  general  confequence  to  ob- 
llrutf  marriage  : for  whatever  promotes  the  happinefs  of  the 
majority  is  binding  upon  the  whole. 

Thele  conliderations  prove  that  the  reftraint  of  marriage 
inftitutions  is  an  efl'entially  important  obligation.  It  may 
be  violated  by  vagrant  concubinage,  or  by  cohabitation 
limited  to  a tingle  individual.  The  former  will  be  the  ob- 
jedf  of  the  next  paragraph  ; the  latter  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  lame  footing  with  it  iji  feveral  refpedfs : but  as  it 
can  anfwer  the  primary  public'  ends  of  marriage  in  only  a 
tew  cafes,  as  it  tends  to  annihilate  the  individual  advantages 
which  are  naturally  derived  from  it,  both  as  to  moral  wel- 
fare and  to  comfort ; and  as  it  decidedly  difeountenances 
marriage,  and  conlequcntly  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety 
countenances  fornication,  it  follows  that  it  is  immoral. 

“ Laying  afide  the  injunctions  of  the  feriptures,”  fays 
Paley,  “ the  plain  account  of  the  queftion  feems  to  be  this  : 
it  is  immoral,  becaufe  it  is  pernicious  that  men  and  women 
Ihould  cohabit,  without  undertaking  certain  irrevocable  ob- 
ligations, and  mutually  conferring  certain  civil  rights  ; if, 
therefore,  the  law  has  annexed  thefe  rights  and  obligations 
to  certain  forms,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  lecured  or  under- 
taken by  any  other  means,  which  is  the  cafe  here,  (for 
whatever  the  parties  may  promife  to  each  other,  nothing 
but  the  marriage  ceremony  can  make  their  promife  irre- 
vocable,) it  becomes  in  the  fame  degree  immoral,  that  men 
and  women  fhould  cohabit  without  the  interpofition  of  thefe 
forms.” 

With  refpeCt  to  the  crime  of  fornication,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  promifeuous  concubinage  tends  greatly  to  dif- 
courage  marriage,  and  therefore  to  defeat  the  feveral  bene- 
ficial purpoles  Ipoken  of  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
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reader  will  learn  to  coinpix-liend  the  magnitude  of  this  mif- 
chief,  by  attending  to,  the  importance  and  variety  of  the  ufes 
to  which  marriage  is  lublervient,  and  by  recollecting  that 
the  malignity  and  moral  quality  of  each  crime  are  not  to  be 
cltimated  by  the  particular  effecf  of  one  oiience,  or  of  one 
perfon’s  offending,  but  by  the  general  tendency  and  con- 
iequence  of  crimes  of  the  lame  nature.  If  one  inilance  of 
licentious  indulgence  be  innocent  or  allowable,  why  fliould 
not  more  ? and  if  allowable  in  one,  why  lliould  not  licen- 
tioufnefs  become  general  ? and  if  it  were  lo,  what  dreadful 
confequences  woidd  follow:  Every  inltance  of  licentious 

conduct  has  the  direCt  and  decided  effeCt  of  leading  to  thofe 
dreadful  confequences,  which  none  but  a purely  malevolent 
being  could  contemplate  without  horror  ; and  every  inflance 
is  therefore  criminal,  altogether  independent  of  its  individual 
cfleCts  and  tendencies. 

Again  ; fornication  fuppofes  proftitution,  and  proflitu- 
tion  brings  and  leaves  the  viCtims  of  it  to  almofl  certain  mi- 
fery.  It  is  no  fmall  quantity  of  mifery  in  the  aggregate, 
which  between  want,  difeafe,  and  infult,  is  fuffered  by  thofe 
outcaffs  of  human  fociety  who  infeft  populous  cities  ; the 
whole  of  which  is  a general  confequence  of  fornication,  and 
to  the  increafe  and  continuance  of  which  every  aCt  and  in- 
itance  of  fornication  contributes. 

Further ; fornication  produces  habits  of  ungovernable 
lewdnefs,  \ihich  introduce  the  more  aggravated  crimes  of 
leduCtion,  adultery,  violation,  &c.  Of  this  pafllon  it  has 
been  truly  laid,  that  irregularity  has  no  limits  ; that  one 
excefs  draws  on  to  another  ; that  the  moll  eafy,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  moil  excellent  way  of  being  virtuous,  is  to  be 
fo  entirely.  However  it  be  accounted  for,  the  criminal  in- 
tercourfe  of  the  fexes  corrupts  and  depraves  the  mind  and 
moral  charadler,  more  than  any  fingle  fpecics  of  vice  what- 
foever.  That  I'eady  perception  of  guilt,  that  prompt  and 
decifive  refolution  againfl  it,  which  forms  one  grand  feature 
ill  a virtuous  character,  is  feldom  found  in  perfons  addicted 
to  thefe  indulgences.  They  prepare  an  eafy  admilfion  for 
every  fin  that  feeks  it  ; they  are,  in  low  life,  ufually  the 
hrll  llage  in  men’s  progrefs  to  the  moll  defperate  wicked- 
nefs  ; and,  in  high  life,  to  that  lamented  difl'olutcnefs  of 
principle,  which  manifefts  itfelf  in  a profligacy  of  public 
condudl,  and  a contempt  of  the  obligations  of  religion  and 
moral  jirobitv.  Add  to  this,  that  habits  of  libertinilm  in- 
capacitate and  indifpofe  the  mind  for  all  intelleClual,  moral, 
and  religious  pleafures,  which  is  a great  lofs  to  any  man’s 
happinels. 

Laflly  : fornication  perpetuates  a difeafe,  which  may  be 
accounted  one  of  the  forell  maladies  of  human  nature,  and 
the  effedls  of  which  are  faid  to  vifit  the  conflitution  of  even 
dillant  generations.  The  paflion  being  natural,  proves  that 
It  was  intended  to  be  gratiiied  ; but  under  what  rellriclions, 
or  whether  without  any,  mull  be  collefled  from  fucfi  con- 
iiderations  as  the  foregoing.  And  we  mull  hint  here,  that 
the  gratification  of  it  in  any  way  but  by  fexual  intercourfe, 
is  not  only  diredlly  and  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
God,  (and  even,  in  fome  inflances,  of  man,)  and  by  general 
confent  branded  with  fliame  and  infamy,  but  leads  to  confe- 
quences in  the  bodily  and  mental  fyflem  alike  milchievous 
a-.id  irremediable.  See  (i  2. 

If  fornication  be  criminal,  all  thofe  incentives  which  lead 
to  it  are  accefluries  to  the  crime,  and,  as  fuch,  are  criminal, 
independently  of  their  injurious  effefls  upon  the  mind, 
which,  however,  are  very  great : for  inilance,  lafeivious 
converfation,  whether  expreffed  in  obfceiie,  or  difguifed  un- 
der modell,  phrafes  ; alfo  wanton  piftures,  fongs,  and  books, 
tiie  writing,  publilhing,  and  circulating  of  which,  whether 
out  of  frolic,  or  for  fome  pitiful  profit,  is  produtlive  of  fo 


extenfive  a milchief,  from  io  mean  a temptation,  that  few 
crimes,  within  the  reach  of  private  wickednefs,  have  more 
to  anfwer  for,  or  lefs  to  plead  in  their  excufe. 

Though  the  fexual  delires  arc  very  ilrong,  yet  there  is 
abundant  roafon  to  believe  that  they  are  not  originally  much 
difproportionate  to  their  end  ; and  that  if  due  care  were 
taken,  they  would  not  arile  in  youth  much  before  the  proper 
time  for  this  end.  But  the  violence  and  unieafonablenefs  of 
thefe  pallions  are  fo  manifefl  in  the  generality  of  young  per- 
fons, that  one  cannot  but  conclude  the  general  education  of 
youth  to  be  grofsly  erroneous  and  perverted  ; and,  upon  ex- 
amination, this  will  appear  very  evident  in  faff.  The  diet 
of  children  and  young  perfons  is  not  lufficiently  plain  and 
fparing  ; a proper  regulation  of  which  would  lay  a better 
foundation  for  health  and  freedom  from  difeafes,  and  put 
fome  check  upon  thefe  paffions.  They  are  brought  up  in 
effeminacy,  and  negledl  of  bodily  exertion,  which  would 
materially  affill  to  prepare  both  body  and  mind  for  the 
difeipline  of  life,  and  would  reflrain  the  fexual  paflion.  The 
due  culture  of  the  mind,  efpecially  in  relpecd  of  religion,  is 
very  generally  negletled  ; lo  that  the  young  are  ufually  left 
without  employment  for  their  thoughts,  and  deflitute  of  the 
chief  armour,  that  of  religious  motives,  whereby  to  oppofe 
temptation.  I-aflly ; the  converfation  which  they  hear, 
and  the  books  which  they  are  allowed  to  read,  (and  even  to 
employ  as  a part  of  their  learning,)  are  fo  corrupt  in  this 
refpedl,  that  it  is  a matter  of  alloiiifhment  how  a parent, 
who  has  any  ferious  concern  for  his  child,  can  avoid  feeing 
the  immediate  deflrudlive  confequences,  or  think  that  any 
con  iideration  relatiim  to  this  world  can  be  a balance  to 
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them. 

4.  EJUmate  oj  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination, — It  does  not 
appear  from  adlual  experience,  that  thole  w'ho  devote  them- 
felves  to  the  fludy  of  the  polite  arts,  or  of  fcience,  or  to  any 
other  pleafure  of  mere  imagination,  as  their  chief  end  and  aim, 
do  attain  any  greater  degree  of  happinefs  than  the  rell  of 
the  world.  The  frequent  repetition  of  thefe  pleafures  cloys, 
as  in  other  cafes  ; and  though  the  whole  circle  is  extenfive, 
yet  no  one  can  grafp  the  whole,  and  as  a matter  of  fadl  few 
apply  themlelves  to  more  than  one  or  two  confuierable 
branches.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  feelings  of  imagi- 
nation are  ufually  generated,  and  transferred  upon  their 
feveral  objerts,  it  might  be  expetled  that  deformity  would 
be  often  mixed  with  beauty,  fo  as  to  produce  an  unpleafing 
difcordancy  of  opinion,  even  in  the  lame  individual ; and,  as 
a matter  of  fadl,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  men,  after  a long 
and  immoderate  purfuit  of  one  clafs  of  beauty,  natural  or 
artificial,  to  deviate  into  fuch  by-paths  and  fmgularities, 
that  the  objedls  excite  rather  pain  than  pleafure  ; their 
limits  for  excellence  being  narrow,  and  their  rules  abfurd, 
and  all  that  falls  fliort  of  thefe  being  condemned  by  them 
as  deformed  and  monflrous.  Eminent  votaries  of  this  kind 
are  generally  remarkable  for  ignorance  and  imprudence  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life  ; thus  fubjedling  themfelves  to 
ridicule  and  contempt,  and  to  real,  great,  and  lalling  incon- 
veniencies.  Vanity',  morofenefs,  and  envy,  are  too  gene- 
rally the  painful  and  injurious  concomitants  of  an  over- 
weening attention  to  the  purfuit  of  thefe  pleafures.  And 
fcepticilm  in  religious  matters  is  a frequent  attendant  here, 
which,  if  it  could  be  fuppofed  free  from  danger  as  to  futu- 
rity', is  at  leall  very  uncomfortable  as  to  the  prefent.  This 
almofl  neceffary'  confequence  of  fuch  confined  attention  is, 
that  too  high  a degree  of  importance  is  given  to  the  objedl, 
and  the  fuperiority  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  poffcffed  111  it, 
is  fuppofed  alio  to  extend  to  other  cafes  in  which  the  in- 
dividual is  perhaps  uncommonly  ignorant  ; and  thus  he 
either  becomes  dogmatical  or  feeptical ; qualities  which, 
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though  apparently  different  from  eacli  other,  are,  in  reality, 
to  be  coniidered  as  antecedent  and  confequent,  dogmatiim 
being  frequently  followed  by  fccpticifm.  And  as  religious 
knowledge,  to  be  properly  cultivated,  requires  that  the  foil 
ihould  be  prepared  by  the  benevolent  and  pious  affeftions, 
and  no  kind  of  learning  being  of  itfelf  fufheient  to  give 
this  preparation,  if  attention  to  the  purfuit  of  literature  or 
of  fcience  be  fo  inordinate  as  to  fuppfefs  the  growth  of 
thefe  affedfions,  religion  itfelf  will  be  treated  as  incoin- 
prehenfible,  abfurd,  uncertain,  or  incredible. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  reprefent  juftly,  what  is  the 
genuine  confequence  of  the  purfuit  of  the  mere  pleafures  of 
the  imagination  ; their  votaries  being  alfo  generally  actuated 
by  motives  of  ambition  ; but,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  this 
does  not  invalidate  any  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

It  is  juflly  obferved  by  Dr.  Percival,  that  the  endlefs 
progreffion  of  knowledge,  is  apt  to  give  the  love  of  it  an 
inordinate  afcendancy  over  every  other  principle  ; and  as 
this  pafllon  does  not,  like  the  love  of  virtue,  temper  its  par- 
ticular exertions,  by  preferving  a due  fubordination  of  the 
powers  which  it  calls  into  adfion,  the  wildell  extrava- 
gancies of  emotion  and  of  condudf,  have  been  difplayed  by 
thofe  who  have  fubmiited  to  its  uncontrouled  dominion. 

Further,  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  pleafures  of 
imagination  ought  not  to  be  made  our  chief  end  and  aim, 
becaufe  in  general  they  are  the  firft  of  the  intelledfual 
pleafures,  come  to  their  height  early  in  life,  and  decline  in 
old  age.  There  are  fome  fewq  indeed,  who  continue  de- 
voted to  them  through  life  ; fo  there  are  fome  to  the  plea- 
fures of  fenfation  ; but  both  are  irregularities  which  cannot 
be  confidered  as  indications  of  the  deiigns  of  Providence 
refpefting  thefe  pleafures.  Hence  the  analogous  argu- 
ment refpefting  fenfation,  $ i,  is  applicable  to  thefe  plea- 
fures alfo.  Like  every  other  part  of  the  great  machine, 
they  have  their  ufe,  but  it  is  a fubordinate  one  ; they  tend 
to  the  improvement  and  perfeftion  of  our  nature,  but  emi- 
nence in  them  is  not  that  perfection.  They  teach  a love 
of  regularity,  exaftnefs,  truth,  fimplicity  : they  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  many  important  truths  refpefting  themfelves, 
the  world  in  general,  and  its  Author  : they  habituate  to  in- 
vent and  to  reafon  ; and  when  the  focial,  moral,  and  religious 
affeftions  begin  to  be  generated  in  us,  we  may  make  a 
much  quicker  progrefs  towards  the  perfection  of  our  natures 
by  having  a due  Hock,  and  no  more  than  a due  Hock,  of 
knowledge  in  natural  and  artificial  things,  of  a relifh  for 
natural  and  artificial  beauty. 

5.  Regulation  of  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination. — As  the 
pleafures  of  imagination  are  manifeltly  intended  to  affift  in 
o-enerating  and  augmenting  the  higher  orders  of  benevolence, 
piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  io  thefe  lall  may  be  made  to 
perfect  and  improve  the  form.er. 

( I ) Thofe  parts  of  the  arts  and  fciences  which  infpire  us 
with  devout  affedtions,  and  enable  us  to  be  moft  ufeful  to 
others,  abound  with  the  moft  and  greateft  beauties.  Thus 
the  ftudy  of  the  feriptures,  of  natural  hiftory,  and  natural 
philofophy,  of  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  &c.  when 
undertaken  with  pious  and  benevolent  intentions,  lead  to 
more  intereftiug  and  furprifing  truths,  than  any  ftudy  in- 
tended for  mere  private  amufement. 

Further,  fince  the  world  is  a fyftem  of  benevolence,  and 
confequently  the  Author  of  it  is  the  objedf  of  unbounded 
love  and  adoration,  benevolence  and  piety  are  the  only  true 
guides  in  our  inquiries  into  it,  the  only  clues  which  will 
lead  through  the  labyrinths  of  nature.  In  the  purfuit  of 
every  branch  of  valuable  knowledge,  let  the  inquirer  take 
for  granted  that  every  thing  is  right  on  the  whole,  that  is, 
kt  him  v/ith  a pious  confidence  feek  for  benevolent  pur- 


pofes,  and  he  will  find  the  right  road,  and  by  a due  con- 
tinuance in  It,  attain  to  fome  new  and  valuable  truth ; 
whereas,  every  other  principle  and  motive  for  examination, 
being  foreign  to  the  great  plan  upon  which  the  univerfe  is 
conftrubled,  mull  lead  to  endlefs  mazes,  errors,  and  per- 
plexities. Again,  it  is  to  their  tendency  to  the  increafe  of 
happinefs,  that  almoft  all  truths  owe  their  luftre.  Hence 
thofe  whofe  minds  are  under  the  influence  of  benevolence, 
will  have  the  higheft  gratification  which  the  perception  of 
thofe  truths  can  produce. 

Laftly,  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination  point  to  devo- 
tion in  a particular  manner,  from  their  unlimited  nature. 
All  the  pleafures  derived  from  beauty,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  begin  to  fade  and  languilh  after  a ihort  ac- 
quaintance with  it : novelty  is  a never-failing  requiiite  ; we 
look  down  with  indifference  upon  what  we  comprehend 
eafily,  and  feel  the  wilh  to  aim  at  fiich  things  as  are  but 
juft  within  the  compafs  of  our  prefent  faculties.  To  what 
inference  does  this  tendency  to  prels  forwards,  this  endlefs 
grafping  after  infinity,  neceffarily  lead  us  i Is  it  not  that 
the  infinite  Author  of  all  things  has  fo  formed  our  faculties, 
that  nothing  lefs  than  himfelf  can  be  an  adequate  objedt  for 
them  : that  nothing  finite,  however  great  and  glorious,  can 
afford  full  and  lafting  fatisfaftion  ; that  as  nothing  can  give 
us  more  than  a tranlitory  delight,  if  its  relation  with  God  is 
excluded,  fo  every  thing,  when  confidered  as  the  produdtion 
of  his  infinite  vvifdom  and  goodnefs,  will  gratify  our  utmoft 
expedfations,  fince,  in  this  view,  we  may  reft  fatisfied  that 
every  thing  has  numerous  ufes  and  excellencies,  and  that  in 
the  courfe  of  nature  the  leaft  and  vileft,  according  to  com- 
mon apprehenlion,  bear  a proper  part,  as  well  as  thofe 
whofe  prefent  luperiority  over  them  appears  indefinitely  great. 

In  fine,  then,  and  then  only,  is  fcience  a worthy  objedt 
of  purluit  as  a leading  objedl,  when  it  is  purfued  with  juft 
views  ; when  it  is  valued  for  its  tendency  to  form  valuable 
mental  habits,  and  to  cultivate  moral  ones  ; when  we  ap- 
preciate its  value  by  its  enlarging  our  capacity  of  ufeful- 
nels  to  our  fellow  men,  and  by  its  enabling  us  to  raife  oi:r 
minds  from  fenfe  to  intelledf,  when  we  make  it  the  path  to 
religious  and  moral  worth.  As  a means,  it  is  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  purification  and  perfedfion  of  our  nature  : 
purfued  as  an  end,  it  will  engrofs  the  affedfions,  and  more 
honourable  and  more  fafeinating  than  the  fordid  or  fenfible 
pleafures,  it  will  by  degrees  become  a more  dangerous  and 
obftinate  evil  than  thofe. 

The  foregoing  remarks  more  particularly  refpedt  the 
pleafures  arifing  from  the  purfuit  of  the  objedfs  of  the 
underftanding  ; and  we  think  it  will  be  defirable  to  offer 
fome  obfervations  on  thofe  arifing  from  the  elegancies  and 
amufements  of  life,  from  wit,  mirth,  and  humour,  and  from 
the  polite  arts.  A great  part  of  thefe  we  fhall  colled!  from 
Hartley’s  57th  and  following  propolitions  on  thofe  fubjedts. 

(2)  By  the  elegancies  of  life  are  to  be  underftood,  the 
artificial  beauties  of  houfes,  gardens,  furniture,  drefs,  &c. 
There  is  in  them,  as  in  moft  other  things,  a certain  middle 
point,  which  coincides  with  our  duty  and  our  happinefs ; while 
all  great  deviations  from  it  incur  the  cenfure  of  criminality, 
or  at  leaft  of  unfuitablenefs  and  abfurdity.  It  is  impoffible 
for  any  one  exadlly  to  judge  for  another  on  thefe  points  ^ 
but  a few  general  principles  may  be  of  ufe  refpedfing  them. 

Againft  the  immoderate  purfuits  of  the  elegancies  of  life 
it  may  be  urged  j i.  That  vanity  and  oftentation,  and  the 
pleafures  of  property,  are  almoft  infeparable  from  the 
purfuit  of  thofe  elegancies,  and  often  engrofs  all  to  them- 
felves. 2.  The  profufion  of  expence  attending  them  is  in- 
confiftent  with  charity  to  thofe  who  arc  in  want  of  our 
fuperfluities.  3.  The  beauties  of  nature  arc  far  fuperior  to 
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all  artificial  ones  : they  are  open  to  every  one,  and  there- 
fore rather  reftrain  than  feed  the  defire  of  property  ; and 
they  lead  to  humility,  devotion,  and  the  lludy  of  the  ways 
of  Providence.  We  ought,  therefore,  much  rather  to  apply 
ourfelves  to  the  contemplation  of  naturrd  than  of  artificial 
beauty  ; and  even  the  fources  of  the  former  (hould  not  be 
made  our  ultimate  objedl. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  fome  attention  may  hnvfully,  and 
even  ought  to  be  paid  to  artificial  beauty,  will  appear  from 
the  following  confiderations.  i.  Convenience  and  utility 
are  certainly  lawful  ends  ; nay,  we  are  even  fent  hither  to 
promote  thefe  publicly  and  privately.  But  thefe  coincide 
for  the  moft  part  with,  and  are  promoted  by,  fimplicity, 
neatnefs,  regularity,  and  juilnefs  of  proportion  ; that  is, 
with  fome  of  the  fources  of  artificial  beauty  ; though  not 
with  all ; fuch  as  grandeur,  fumptuoufnefs,  and  the  pro- 
fufe  variety  and  accumulation  of  natural  beauty  and  fplen- 
dour.  2.  The  Itudy  of  artificial  beauty  draws  us  off  from 
the  grofs  fenfual  plcafures  ; refines  and  fpiritualizes  our 
defires  ; and,  when  duly  limited,  teaches  us  to  transfer  and 
apply  our  ideas  of  fimplicity,  uniformity,  and  juilnefs  of 
proportion,  to  the  heart  and  affedlions.  3.  In  this  ftate  of 
trial  it  is  neceffary  to  be  occupied  in  innocent  purfuits,  left 
we  fall  into  fuch  as  arc  mifehievous  and  finful.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  its  proper  place  and  degree,  as  great  a charity  to 
mankind  to  employ  the  poor  in  improving  and  ornamenting 
external  objefts,  rewarding  them  generoufly  and  prudently 
for  their  labour,  as  to  give  alms  ; and  as  ufeful  for  the  rich, 
at  proper  times,  to  be  employed  in  contriving  and  conducing 
fuch  defigns,  as  to  read,  meditate,  or  pray  at  others.  Our 
natures  are  too  feeble  to  be  always  ftrained  to  the  pitch  of 
an  aftive  devotion  or  charity  : fo  that  we  mult  be  content,  at 
fome  intervals,  to  take  up  with  employments  that  are  merely 
innocent,  fitting  loofe  to  them,  and  purfuing  them  without 
eagernefs  or  excefhve  devotement  of  mind. 

Thefe  and  fimilar  reafons,  for  and  againfl  the  purfuit 
of  the  elegancies  of  life,  hold,  in  various  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  feveral  circumllances  of  particular  perfons. 
And  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  thofe  who  are  really  in  earnell, 
endeavouring  to  do  their  duty,  to  balance  them  againfl  one 
another  in  every  cafe,  fo  as  to  approach  nearly  to  that 
medium  wherein  our  duty  and  happinefs  coincide. 

( 3 ) **  The  pradlice  of  playing  at  games  of  chance  or  Jlill, 
is  one  of  the  principal  amufements  of  life  ; and  it  may  be 
thought  hard  to  condemn  it  as  abfolutely  unlawful,  fince 
there  are  particular  cafes  of  perfons  infirm  in  body  or  mind, 
where  it  feems  requifite  to  draw  them  out  of  themfelves, 
by  a variety  of  ideas  and  ends  in  view,  which  gently  engage 
the  attention.  But  this  reafon  takes  place  in  very  few  in- 
flances.  The  general  motives  to  play  are,  avarice,  joined 
with  a fraudulent  intention,  explicit  or  implicit,  ollentation 
of  fltill,  and  fpleen,  through  the  want  of  fome  ferious  ufeful 
occupation.  And  as  this  praftice  arifes  from  fuch  corrupt 
fources,  fo  it  has  a tendency  to  increafe  them  ; and,  indeed, 
may  be  confidered  as  an  exprefs  method  of  begetting  and 
inculcating  felf-interell,  ill-will,  envy,  &c.  For,  by  gaming 
a man  learns  to  purfue  his  own  interell  folely  and  explicitly, 
and  to  rejoice  at  the  lofs  of  others  as  his  gain  ; grieve  at 
their  gain  as  his  own  lofs  ; thus  entirely  reverfing  the  order 
ellablilhed  by  Providence  for  focial  creatures,  in  which  the 
advantage  of  one  meets  in  the  fame  point  as  the  advantage 
of  another  ; and  their  difadvantages  likewife.  Let  the  lofs 
of  time,  fortune,  reputation,  ferenity  of  temper,  &c.  be 
confidered  alfo.” 

We  have  quoted  the  above  paffage  in  Hartley’s  own 
words  ; becaufe  we  do  not  quite  accord  with  him  in  every 
refpeft,  and  yet  think  his  llatement  deferving  of  ferious  at- 
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tention.  Our  principal  objedlion  to  it  is,  that  it  does  not 
take  in  a fufllcient  number  of  cafes.  Flis  remarks  are  truly 
forcible  againfl;  playing  for  money  ; and  it  can  feldom  be  al- 
lowable, and  never  more.  But  we  may  confider  them  inde- 
pendently of  this  connedlion.  The  only  cafe  in  which  games 
of  mere  chance  can  be  jullifiable,  Flartley  has  well  laid 
down.  The  habit  of  gaming  is  fo  infatuating,  and  fo  de- 
llrtuftive  in  its  confequences  to  moral  u'orth  and  happinels, 
that  the  mind  iliould  be  kept  from  all  tendencies  to  it,  and 
impreffed  with  a great  horror  of  it,  by  all  proper  means. 
And  the  fame  reafon  excludes  all  games  in  which  chance 
is  the  chief  fource  of  interefl.  Games  of  mere  JhiH 
(Inch  as  chefs)  may  be  of  confiderable  fervice,  efpecially 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  in  exercifing  attention,  fagacity, 
adlivity,  and  forethought  ; and  we  fnouldbe  difpofedto  en- 
courage fuch  among  the  young,  particularly  the  volatile 
and  thoughtlefs.  As  the  plans  of  one  mull  often  depend 
upon  the  unforefeen  determinations  of  another,  involving 
many  points  of  conlideration,  they  call  into  play  the  quali- 
ties which  are  neceflary  in  the  bufinefs  of  life.  To  employ 
lldlfully  the  unforefeen  conjundtures  of  events,  is  often  one 
of  the  greatell  exercifes  of  human  wifdom.  For  this  reafon 
we  do  not  think  that  games  of  Ikill,  in  which  what  we  call 
chance  has  fome  (hare,  are  without  their  ufe  ; for  thofe  unfore- 
feen conjundlures  are,  as  far  as  refpedls  ourfelves,  of  the  fame 
charadter  as  thofe  which  occur  in  the  mixed  games  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of  ; but  we  would  not  encourage  them  among  the  young, 
efpecially  from  their  tendency  to  lead  on  to  diredl  gaming, 
and  to  habits  of  wild  fpcculation,  by  producing  the  pradti- 
cal  belief  that  the  valuable  objedls  of  human  attention  are  to 
be  obtained  by  fome  eafier  means  than  the  llraight-forwards 
path  of  uprightnefs  and  patient  perfevering  exertion.  For 
reafons  which  correfpond  with  thofe  already  Hated,  all  bet- 
ting and  lottery  fpeculations  (hould  be  carefully  avoided  and 
difeouraged  ; and  thefe  lall  in  particular,  becaufe  the  injury 
done  to  the  morals  of  fociety  by  the  lotteries  is  great,  ahnolt 
beyond  calculation,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  right  to  encou- 
rage them. 

With  refpedl  to  thefe  and  recreations  in  general,  if  they 
clearly  contribute  to  the  bodily,  intelledlual,  or  moral  health, 
then,  fo  far,  they  are  wife  and  ufeful  ; if  the  ufe  of  them 
tend  to  cultivate  feltilh  purpofes,  (fuch  as  thofe  of  avarice, 
ill-will,  vanity,  envy,  eagernefs  for  fuperiority,  &c.),  or 
excite  defires  which  cannot  be  gratified  confidently  with  vir- 
tue, then  they  are  wrong,  either  in  themfelves,  in  their  de- 
gree, or  in  the  mode  of  their  employment  ; and  it  is  the 
part  of  wifdom  and  duty  to  obferve  their  effeAs,  and  the 
degree  in  which  thefe  are  neceffary,  and  to  regulate,  re- 
drain,  or  altogether  exclude  them,  accordingly. 

Wewilh  it  to  be  confidered,  however,  by  thole  ferious 
perfons,  who,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  pofiible,  but  re- 
mote confequences  of  adlions,  leave  the  immediate  effedls  and 
the  adlual  date  of  human  nature  too  much  out  of  view, 
whether  the  intereds  of  religion  and  virtue  would  not  be 
more  promoted  among  the  young  and  inexperienced,  by  their 
giving  their  fandlion  to  pleafures  in  themfelves  confidered 
innocent,  while  innocently  purfued,  (that  is  with  moderation, 
and  without  abufe  to  wrong  purpofes,)  than  by  their  mark- 
ing the  gaiety  of  youth  and  healthful  aftivity  with  too  fe- 
vere  an  eye  : and  whether,  by  keeping  altogether  aloof  from 
the  common  amufements  of  life,  they  do  not  remove  an  im- 
portant redraint  on  the  abufe  of  them.  In  the  prefent  cir- 
cumdances  of  mankind,  fuch  amufements  are  neceflary  to 
keep  men  from  adlual  vice  : and  the  great  objedl  is  to  re- 
drain them  within  due  boimds,  and  to  leflen  their  unavoidable 
evils  as  much  as  poflible.  If  the  good  left  them  entirely, 
the  bad  would  foon  make  them  twofold  rrore  injurious  than 

they 
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they  are  at  prefeiit.  Extreme  rigour,  we  would  farther 
luggelt  to  them,  with  refpect  to  amufements  which  are  wrong 
only  when  carried  to  excefs,  tends  to  confound  moral  dif- 
tinftions  in  the  minds  ot  the  young,  to  weaken  their  own 
induence  in  their  minds,  and  to  render  the  ftrift  dilcharge 
of  duty  unamiable  and  unpleafant. 

(4)  With  refpedl  to  mirth,  wit,  and  humour,  i.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  avoid  all  Inch  as  lelTen  our  reverence  to  God  and 
religious  lubjedts,  injure  our  difpofitions,  or  excite  in  our- 
felves  improper  and  corrupt  inclinations.  From  Hartley’s 
analyfis  of  this  fpecies  of  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination, 
(Obi.  vol.  i.  p.  439-)  it  can  fcarcely  fail  to  appear  to  the 
reflefting  mind,  that  the  greateil  part  of  what  palTes  under 
thefe  names,  and  that,  too,  which  is  in  general  ellimation 
mod  ftrikinof,  have  a wronrr  tendency  ; and  it  is  therefore  ne- 
nellary  to  be  moderate  and  cautious  in  our  mirth,  and  in 
our  attention  to  wit  and  humour,  and  our  endeavours  after 
them.  2.  However  innocent  mirth  may  be,  and  even  if 
kept  within  narrow  limits,  it  has  a great  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a degree  of  levity  and  dilfipation  of  mind,  little  con- 
fiftent  with  the  views  of  Chnifian  duty'  relpefting  this  life 
and  its  connedlion  with  another.  3.  ^Vit  and  humour,  by 
arifmg  for  the  molt  part  from  fieditious  contrails  and  coinci- 
dences, have  a diredt  tendency  to  difqualify'  the  mind  from 
the  purluit  after  truth,  and  attention  to  the  ufeful  practical 
relations  of  things.  4.  dVit  and  humour  too  commonly  ge- 
nerate an  exceflive  love  of  admiration  and  applaufe  ; and  the 
difplay'  of  them,  as  it  arifes  from  it,  fo  it  contributes  power- 
fiilly'  to  increafe  it.  See  hereafter,  ^ 6,  7. 

A due  attention  being  paid  to  thefe  and  limilar  cautions,  it 
appears  not  only'  allowable,  but  even  requifite  to  aim  at  a Hate 
of  perpetual  cheerfulnefs,  and  to  permit  ourfelves  to  be 
amufed  and  diverted  by  the  innocent  pleafantries  of  our 
friends  and  acquaintance,  contributing  alfo  ourfelves  thereto, 
as  far  as  is  eaiy  and  natural  to  us.  Tliis  temper  of  mind 
flows  from  benevolence  and  fociality',  and  in  its  turn  produces 
them  : it  relieves  the  mind,  qualifies  us  for  the  dilcharge  of 
ferious  and  afflicting  duties,  when  the  order  of  Providence 
lays  them  upon  us  : aud  it  helps  to  correct;,  in  ourfelves  and 
in  others,  many  little  follies  and  abfurdities,  which  though 
they  fcarcely  deferve  it  fevere  challilement,  y'et  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  entirely. 

(5)  Reljiecting  the  polite  arts,  particularly  thofe  of  mujlc, 
painting,  and  poetry,  the  reader  of  the  Obfervations  can 
fcarcely  fail  to  infer,  either  that  Hartley  carried  his  views  too 
far,  or  that  there  is  confidcrable  improvement  among  us  with 
refpeCt  to  public  talle  fince  his  time  ; that  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  more  accordant  with  virtue.  We  think  the  latter. 
Except  among  the  gay'  and  licentious,  who  lay  themfelves 
under  no  reflraints  of  duty',  we  fee  no  reafon  to  believe  that 
there  is  a greater  reg;crd  than  in  the  former  part  of  the  lall 
century,  to  decency  of  manner  : and  if  fomething  is  loft  in 
the  way  of  creative  genius,  in  confequence  of  the  reftraint 
which  this  improvement  lays  upon  the  imagination,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a great  deal  of  much  more  confequence  is 
gained.  To  a certain  extent,  however.  Hartley’s  rules  ap- 
pear ftill  to  be  too  well  founded,  and  we  fhall  accommo- 
date the  Ipirit  of  them  to  what  appears  to  us  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things  among  thofe  who  have  fome  principle  of  duty, 
and  add  fome  other  remarks.  In  the  way  of  caution  refpedl- 
ing  them,  we  obferve,  i.  It  is  evident  that,  to  leave  out  of 
view  the  avowedly  licentious  kinds  of  mufic,  painting, 
and  poetry,  there  are  many'  which  have  a clofe  connexion 
with  vice  ; particularly'  with  the  vices  of  intemperance  and 
lewdnefs,  reprefenting  them  in  gay  and  plealing  colours,  or  at 
leaft  taking  off  from  the  abhorrence  due  to  them.  2.  Great 
flcill  in  thefe  arts  requires  an  extenfive  confumption  of  time 


upon  them  ; tliey  are  very  apt  to  excite  vanity  and  felf-con- 
ceit  in,  their  votaries  ; and  in  many  cafes,  the  expences  with 
which  they  are  attended  are  too  great  to  be  reconciled  with 
charity  to  the  poor,  and  other  duties  of  a man’s  ilation  and 
relations  in  life.  3.  The  pleafures  arifmg  from  thefe  fources 
are  of  that  fafeinating  nature,  and  tend  to  excite  the  feelings 
fo  much  in  various  ways,  that,  when  the  purfuit  of  them  is 
carried  to  excels,  it  unfits  the  mind  for  the  adtive  and  ferious 
employonents  and  duties  of  life  ; making  tliem  appear  inlipid, 
and  at  the  lame  time,  by  the  conftant  effedls  of  over -excite- 
ment, weakening  the  mind  itfelf  for  attention  to  them. 
This  is  a great  and  ferious  evil,  and  it  particularly  refpects 
the  arts  of  poetry>and  mufic,  including  under  the  former  all 
the  dalles  of  works  in  the  produdtion  of  which  the  imagina- 
tion has  the  chief  lliare.  We  lay'  lefs  rcfpedling  the  plea- 
fures derivable  from  the  art  of  painting,  becaufe  they  are 
eitlier  of  comparatively'  rare  occurrence,  or,  if  otherwife, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  artift,  are  attended  with  an  exercife  of 
the  habits  of  patience,  attention,  and  ingenuity,  yet  with- 
out, in  a general  way,  any  exceflive  excitement  of  mind. 
In  this  connexion  we  lolicit  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
remarks  which  we  have  offered  in  Moral  Education,  lU. 
II,  12.  col.  51,  52. 

Neverthelefs  it  is  to  be  obferved,  on  the  other  Land, 
I.  That  tlie  polite  arts  in  general,  when  purlued  with  inno- 
cence and  moderation,  have,  in  a great  meafure,  the  effedts 
pointed  out  at  the  end  of  § 4,  and  do  ftrongly  contribute 
to  raife  the  mind  one  Itep  at  leaft  above  the  pleafures  of 
mere  fenfation.  2.  They'  alio  contribute  in  no  inconfider- 
able  degree,  but,  as  is  obvious,  in  different  proportions,  to 
the  pleafures  of  fociality  ; and  limilar  remarks  to  thofe  which 
were  made  relpedting  wit  and  humour,  may  be  applied  with 
refpedt  to  the  arts,  where  the  application  of  them  is  confift- 
ent  with  virtue.  3.  The  art  of  painting,  and  others  re- 
lated to  it,  are  of  eminent  ufe  in  the  promotion  of  fcience, 
and  in  the  application  of  it  to  various  pradlical  purpofes  of 
life  : and  they  cultivate  the  habits  of  obfervation,  and  the 
tafte  for  natural  beauty'.  4.  Works  of  imagination,  when 
under  the  guidance  of  goodfenfe  and  obfervation,  and  of  found 
principles  of  morality,  have  often  a beneficial  effect,  in  re- 
fining the  mind,  raifing  it  above  the  more  fordid  purfuits  of 
felfiftmefs,  infpiring  it  with  generous  and  noble  fentiments, 
and  communicating  to  it  a knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  may  not  unfrequently  afliil  in  lupplying  the  want  of 
experience,  or  at  leaft  in  extending  what  we  poffefs.  (On 
this  point,  fee  Intellectual  Education,  XII.)  5.  Of  the 
art  of  mufic  there  is  probably  room  to  be  the  moft  lufpicious, 
through  its  peculiarly  powerful  effedts  on  the  phyfical  and 
mental  fenfibilities.  It  can  be  diredtly  licentious,  only 
through  its  alfociated  circumftances  ; but  from  thefe  and  its 
phyfical  effedts,  it  has  great  influence  in  preparing  for  the 
admiflion  of  loofe  defires  and  conceptions.  Mulical  fltill 
among  young  men  too  commonly  leads  to  focial  intercourfe 
of  a pernicious  kind  ; and  among  females  to  vanity  and  of- 
tentation.  Neverthelefs  it  muft  be  allowed  by  all,  that  its 
pleafures  do  eflentially  contribute  to  the  innocent  pleafures 
of  fociality  ; and  where  it  is  employed  to  enliven  the  do- 
meftic  circle,  or  to  afford  recreation  to  the  fatigued  and  ha- 
raffed  mind,  and  thefe  always  reftrained  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  it  is  not  only  agreeable  but  ufeful.  But, 

6.  All  thefe  arts  are  capable  of  being  diredtly  devoted  to 
the  interefls  of  religion  and  virtue  : and  when  fo  devoted, 
they  not  only  improve  and  exalt  the  mind,  but  are  themfelves 
improved  and  exalted  to  a much  higher  degree  than  when 
employed  upon  fubjedts  unconnedled  with,  or  in  oppofition 
to  them.  The  dignity  and  importance  of  the  ideas  derived 
from  religion,  add  a peculiar  force  and  lullre  to  them. 

Here 
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Here  this  cultivation  may  be  made  an  excellent  means  of 
awaking  and  alarming  our  affedlions,  and  transferring  them 
upon  their  true  objefts. 

With  refpedf  to  all  the  pleafures  appropriate  to  the  ima- 
gination, (confidered  as  diltindl  from  thofe  of  tlie  under- 
llanding,  which  Hartley  might,  perhaps,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, have  made  a feparate  clafs,)  the  true  principles  are, 
that  they  fliould  always  be  purfued  in  complete  fubferviency 
to  the  great  ends  of  life,  without  interfering  with  the  du- 
ties of  piety  and  benevolence,  or  with  the  proper  emplov- 
ments  of  our  llation  ; that  vvhere  they  are  derived  from  the 
mere  recreations  of  life,  they  fliould  be  carefully  kept 
within  the  limits  of  innocence  and  moderation  ; employed 
lawfully,  and  for  lawful  ends  ; fo  as  not  only  to  be  free 
from  injury  at  the  time,  but  from  injurious  effects  after- 
wards ; and  that  all  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination  fliould, 
as  much  as  poffible,  be  affociated  with  the  purfuits  of  bene- 
volence and  religious  duty,  fo  that  they  may  contribute  to 
increafe  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  to  thofe  purfuits. 

Upon  moft  of  the  fubjects  of  this  feCtioii,  and  upon  others 
connected  with  theiji,  it  the^\vriter’s  recolledtion  is  accu- 
rate, the  reader  will  find  many  important  obfervations  in 
the  ffrll  volume  of  Clarkfon’s  Portraiture  of  Quakerifm. 

*5.  EJlimate  oj  the  Pleafures  of  Ambition. — That  the  plea- 
fures of  honour  ought  not  to  be  made  a primary  objedl  of  pur- 
fuit,  appears  from  the  following  coiiffderations.  An  eager 
defire  of  the  pleafures  of  honour,  and  an  earneff  endeavour 
to  obtain  them,  has  a manifeft  tendencv  to  difappoint  itfelf. 
The  merit  of  actions,  that  is,  that  property  for  which  they 
are  approved  and  admired,  and  the  agent  loved  or  elteemed, 
is,  that  they  proceed  from  benevolence,  or  lome  other  moral 
or  religious  confideratioii ; whereas,  if  the  defire  of  praife 
form  any  confiderable  part  of  the  motive,  we  cenfure  rather 
than  commend.  But  if  praile  be  luppofed  the  greateff 
good,  the  defire  ot  it  will  prevail  over  other  defires  ; and 
vanity,  felf-conceit,  and  pride,  qualities  which  all  regard  as 
cenfurable,  will  be  neceffary  confequents.  Again,  if  praife 
be  confidered  as  the  fupreme  good  of  the  fpecies,  what  is 
there  which  fhall  be  teleCted  as  the  greateff  fiibjeCl  of  enco- 
mium. What  is  there  which  fhall  be  the  univerfal  objeCff  of 
praife,  as  well  as  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  External 
advantages,  riches,  beauty,  ffreiigth,  &c.  ? Thefe  are  nei- 
ther in  the  power  of  all,  nor  univerfally  commended.  Great 
talents,  wit,  fagacity,  invention  ? Thefe,  though  more  the 
fubjedfs  of  encomium,  fall  to  the  lot  of  very  few  only.  In 
fhort,  virtue  alone  is  both  univerfally'  effeemed,  and  in  the 
power  of  all  who  are  fufficiently  defirous  to  attain  it.  But 
virtue  cannot  confiff  with  the  direCf  purfuit  of  praife  ; much 
lefs  with  its  being  made  a primary  objedf.  Hence  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  fuch.  Even  thofe  who  poflefs  the  advantages 
which  are  made  the  lubjedt  of  praife,  can  leldom  purfue 
praife  with  fuccefs.  Praife  cannot  be  the  lot  of  many,  be- 
caufe  it  fuppofes  fomething  extraordinary  in  the  thing 
praifed ; fo  that  he  who  purfues  it  muff  either  have  a very 
good  opinion  of  himlelf,  which  is  a dangerous  quality'  in 
the  feeker  of  praife,  or  allow  that  there  are  many'  chances 
againff  him.  The  fame  conclufion  is  drawn,  if  we  conitder 

progrefs  of  the  pleafures  of  honour.  Children  are  pleafed 
with  encomiums  upon  any  advantageous  circumffances  which 
relate  to  them  ; but  this  wears  off  by  degrees  ; and  as  we 
advance  in  life  we  learn  more  and  more  to  confine  our  plea- 
iures  ot  this  kind,  to  things  within  our  own  power,  and  to 
virtue.  In  like  manner,  the  judicious  part  of  mankind,  that 
is,  thofe  whofe  praife  is  moff  valued,  give  it  only  to  virtue, 
and  to  thofe  feelings  and  habits  of  which  virtue  is  the  bafis. 
Here,  again,  is  a maiiiteft  fubferviency  ot  thele  pleafures  to 


virtue ; they  not  only  tell  us  that  iliey'  cannot  be  our  ulti- 
mate end,  but  flievv  us  what  is. 

If  wefuppofe  a perfon  to  be  perpetually  feafting  his  mind 
with  the  praifes  that  already'  are,  or  which  he  hopes  will  be 
‘ hereafter,  given  to  him,  we  at  once  perceive  fomething  ex- 
tremely abfurd  and  ridiculous  in  his  condudt.  And  yet, 
unlefs  a man  do  this,  which  betides  would  incapacitate  him 
for  deferviiig  or  obtaining  praife,  how  can  he  till  up  a thou- 
fandth  part  of  his  time  with  the  pleafures  of  ambition. 
Further,  men  who  are  much  commended,  are  apt  to  think 
themfelves  above  the  level  of  the  reff  of  the  world  ; and  it 
is  evident,  that  praife  from  inferiors  wants  much  of  the  high 
relith  thofe  expeft  who  make  praife  an  object  ; it  is  even  un- 
eafy  and  painful  to  a man  to  hear  himtelt  commended, 
though  he  may  think  it  his  due,  by  a perfon  whom  he  does 
not  tliink  qualified  to  judge.  And  in  this  view  of  things, 
a mind  which  has  acquired  truly  philofophical  and  religious 
notions  fees  immediately,  that  all  the  praifes  ot  mankind 
are  comparatively  of  no  value,  becaufe  no  man  can  be  a 
thoroughly  competent  judge  of  the  actions  and  motives  ot 
otliers.  I.,altly',  the  defire  of  praife  carries  us  trom  lefs  to 
greater  circles  ot  applauders,  at  greater  dillances  of  time 
and  place  ; hence  it  necelfarily  infpires  us  with  an  eager  hope 
of  a future  life.  Now  all  reflections  upon  a future  lite,  the 
new  feenes  which  will  be  unfolded  there,  the  dilcoveries 
which  will  then  be  made  of  the  lecrets  ot  all  hearts,  muff 
caff  a damp  upon  every  ambition,  except  a virtuous  one, 
and  produce  diffidence  even  in  thofe  who  have  the  bell  teffi- 
mony  of  their  confcience. 

7.  Regulation  of  the  Pleafures  of  Honour. — We  have  al- 
ready feen  fufficient  ground  for  the  pofftion,  that  it  is  a law 
of  our  natures,  that  the  inferior  fources  of  happinefs  are 
molt  productive  of  happinefs,  when  not  made  the  primary 
objecls  of  purfuit,  but  fubmitted  to  the  direClion  of  the 
higher  means.  This  is  eminently  the  cafe  with  rcfpeCl  to 
the  pleafures  of  honour.  They  may  undoubtedly  be  ob- 
tained in  their  higheff  degree,  and  in  their  greateff  perfec- 
tion, by  paying  a ffriCff  regard  to  the  precepts  of  benevo- 
lence, piety,  and  the  moral  lenfe.  Thefe  precepts  lead  to 
the  attaiimient  of  thofe  qualities,  and  the  performance  of 
thofe  aCfions,  whofe  value  is  univerfally  felt,  and  univerfally 
admitted ; and,  at  the  lame  time,  they  preferve  from  that 
offentatious  difplay  of  them,  or  of  other  luppofed  grounds 
of  honour  which  would  make  their  pofl'effor  ridiculous  or 
contemptible.  Honour  is  certainly'  affixed,  by  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  to  aCfions  of  benevolence,  fuch  as  aCfs  of  genero- 
fity,  compalfion,  public  fpirit,  &c.  ; and  the  encomiums 
beltowed  upon  fuch  actions  are  one  principal  fource  of  the 
feelings  of  the  moral  fenfe.  The  maximum  of  honour, 
therefore,  muff  coincide  with  benevolence,  and  the  moral 
lenfe,  and,  confequently,  with  piety  alio,  which  is  clofely 
connected  with  them.  It  muff,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
direct  acts  of  piety  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  gain  the 
honour  of  the  world  in  general ; but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
expofe  to  the  reproach  of  enthuliafm,  fuperffition,  &c. ; on 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  muff  alio  be  admitted,  that  hu- 
mility, which  is  the  principal  of  all  the  qualifications  which 
recommend  men  to  the  world,  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
high  degree  without  piety.  Hence  piety  indireCf ly  leads  to 
the  honour  of  men  ; and  at  the  lame  time  in  proportion  as 
piety  increafes  in  its  efficacy  on  the  mind,  the  fear  of  their 
cenlure  gradually  diminilhes. 

The  grand  fource  of  honour,  direCfJy  or  indireCfly,  is  the 
tendency  of  an  aCtion  or  difpolition  to  happinefs  of  fome 
kind  or  other,  occurring  to  a man’s  fell,  or  to  the  world  by 
his  means.  He,  therefore,  who  is  moff  happy  in  himfelf, 

and 
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and  contributes  moft  to  the  happiiiefs  of  others,  muit,  in 
the  end,  from  the  very  law  of  our  natures,  have  the  greateft 
quantity  of  honourable  affociatious  conferred  upon  him. 
But  it  has  already  appeared,  in  part,  that  benevolence, 
piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  are  the  only  true  and  lafting 
fources  of  private  happinefs  ; and  that  the  greateft  puhlic 
happinefs  arifes  from  them  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  : 
hence  he  in  whom  thele  qualities  are  prevalent,  will,  as  far 
as  his  charadter  is  known  and  underftood,  obtain  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  all,  both  good  and  bad.  The  efteem  oi  the  good 
he  will  lirft  obtain  ; becaufe  they  can  moft  eafdy  eftimate  his 
worth  ; and  it  is  this  alone  which  is  valuable  and  ufeful,  in 
exciting  to  honourable  attainments. 

In  proportion  as  the  views  extend,  and  the  comprehen- 
fion  of  the  mind  increafes,  the  defire  of  honour  and  efteem 
will  require  higher  fources  of  gratification  than  that  of  men, 
even  of  the  wife  and  good  ; it  rifes  even  to  the  throne  of 
the  Moft  High,  and  from  him  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
liumbly  hopes  for  approbation.  This  greateft  of  all  honours 
can,  undeniably,  be  obtained  only  by  a regard  to  piety,  be- 
nevolence, and  the  moral  fenfe.  If  the  defire  of  it  be  not 
the  defire  of  our  mind,  it  muft  arife  from  fuch  inattention 
to  the  moft  important  relations  in  which  we  Hand,  as  is 
totally  inconfiftent  with  our  true  happinels  ; and  if  it  be- 
come a ruling  principle  of  our  minds,  all  encomiums  will 
derive  their  value  from  their  ccnfiftency  with  this  the  higheft 
ftaiidard  of  honour. 

8.  On  Pride  and  Vanity. — Before  we  offer  a few  con- 
fiderations  on  this  point,  it  may  be  requifite  that  we  explain 
in  what  manner  we  ufe  our  terms,  fiiice  they  are  employed 
(particularly  with  a latitude  which  ferves  to  throw 

great  difcredit  on  the  reprefentations  of  the  moralift  on  the 
fubjedf  ; and  by  the  transference  of  the  affociatious  con- 
neCfed  with  what  is  called  honejl  or  laudable,  or  even  virtuous 
pride,  to  a quality  of  the  mind  which  in  every  fliape  of  it  is 
vicious,  that  abhorrence  of  real  pride  is  diminifhed,  which  its 
obvious  ill  confequences  lliould  always  produce. 

By  pride  we  underlland,  an  unjujl  feeling  of fiperiority  over 
others,  or  (without  diredf  comparifon  with  others)  of  ele- 
vation in  the  fcale  by  which  the  individual  eftimates  honour  : 
by  vanity  we  mean,  an  excejfive  defire  of  the  praife  or  good 
opinion  of  others.  The  former  indicates  an  unfounded  opinion 
as  to  the  title  to  honour  ; the  latter  is  generally  accompanied 
with  fome  opinion  of  that  kind,  but  it  does  not  neceflarily 
imply  more  than  an  eager  defire  of  honour.  This  paragraph 
the  reader  will  tind,  with  a little  variation,  in  Moral  Edu- 
cation, II.  remark  5,  where  there  are  fome  obfervations  re- 
fpedfing  the  comparative  effedfs  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  the 
employment  of  the  ftimuhis  of  praife,  which  would  have 
been  introduced  in  this  fedfion,  if  they  had  not  been  in. 
ferted  then ; and  we  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to 
them. 

Pride  may  exift  almoft  fmgly  in  the  mind  ; altogether,  or 
at  leaft,  almoft  independent  of  vanity.  There  may  be  thofe 
to  whom  their  own  good  opinion  (independently  of  the  ap- 
probation of  God)  is  every  thing  ; and  who  find  the  fym- 
pathy  of  others  totally  unnecellary  for  the  nurture  of  their 
own  pride.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  this  is  not 
common  ; the  good  opinion  of  others  is  produdfive  of  too 
many  important  confequences,  ever  to  permit  pride  to  be 
thus  foftered  ; except  where  it  is  the  effort  of  a ftrong,  but 
ill-diredfed  mind,  to  counterbalance  the  difappointments  of 
vanity'.  He  who  has  made  the  good  opinion  of  others  the 
primary  objedf  of  purfuit,  having  met  with  its  fure  confe- 
quence, — difappointment  in  his  wifties,  — if  he  have  not  loft  all 
Bis  ftrength  pf  mind  by  the  weakening  effedls  of  vanity,  will 


endeavour  to  rife  above  it  ; and  if  he  have  no  religious  prin- 
ciples, or  but  little  religious  culture,  will  dwell  with  grati- 
fication upon  all  the  fancied  excellencies  of  his  own  cht- 
radf er,  till  they  have  acquired  in  his  eltimation  an  importance 
to  which  they  are  little,  if  at  all,  entitled.  Then  morofe- 
nels  muft  be  the  predominant  feature  in  his  temper  ; for  he 
cannot  bear  that  others  lliould  treat  him  with  lefs  refpedf 
than  he  thinks  he  has  a right  to  claim  : till  at  laft  an  al- 
moft total  unconcern  for  the  opinion  of  others  is  forced 
upon  his  mind,  and  having  no  higher  principle  of  adlion  he 
becomes  a milanthrope.  It  is  probably  doing  no  injuftice 
to  the  charadfer  of  Swift,  wdien  we  mention  him  as  liaving 
in  a great  meaiure  gone  this  round.  But  this  is  an  ex- 
treme cafe : pride  leads  a man  to  fet  too  high  a value  upon 
himfelf,  but  it  is  only  that  ftrength  of  mind  which,  when 
well  diredfed,  would  have  led  to  the  higheft  attainments  in 
moral  worth,  that  will  permit  him  to  reft  fatisfied  without 
the  fympathy  which  he  fuppofes  is  his  due.  Hence  his 
pride  muft  meet  with  a conftant  mortification  •,  for  where 
will  be  found  thofe  who  will  be  willing  to  reftrain  their 
condudf  continually  by  the  rules  to  w'hich  lie  would  bind 
them  ? where  even  are  thofe  wlio  can  enter  into  his  views 
and  feelings  i Pride  then,  even  in  a lefs  extreme  cafe, 
cannot  be  produdfive  of  happinefs.  But  its  ill  effedfs  are 
not  thus  limited.  Blind  to  his  own  deficiencies,  keen-fighted 
to  obferve  the  marks  of  merit  in  his  own  mind,  the  proud 
man  throws  continual  impediments  in  his  own  progrefs  to- 
wards worth  of  charadfer.  He  fees  not  his  deficiencies  ; 
how  can  he  fupply  them  ? He  imagines  his  excellencies 
have  mounted  high  in  the  fcale  of  worth  ; how  fhall  he  pu- 
rify them,  when  that  which  prefents  their  eminence  is  fof- 
tered by  every  comparifon  which  he  draws  ? 

It  has  been  faid  by  one  who  appears  to  have  poffeffed 
fome  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  pride  has  at  leaft  this 
valuable  effedf,  - it  tends  to  exclude  all  other  failings  ; for 
the  proud  man  places  his  ftaiidard  fo  high,  that  he  never 
feels  his  regard  to  his  own  dignity  fatisfied,  till  all  in- 
ferior feelings  are  extirpated  : this  is  undoubtedly  erro- 

neous. It  is  fuppoling  a mixture  of  pride  and  humility', 
which  will  never  appear  in  that  mind  in  which  pride  is  the 
ruling  feature.  The  man  who  is  pfoud  of  his  own  excel- 
lencies feldom  fees  that  they  are  defedfive  : and  befides,  a 
defire  of  felf-approbation  is  not  pride,  though  too  ftrong 
and  unchaftened  a defire  may  tend  to  produce  pride,  be- 
caufe felf-approbation  is  eafily  gained  when  made  indepen- 
dent of  higher  fources.  There  may  be  anomalies  here,  as 
in  every  other  cafe  of  the  operation  of  moral  caufes ; but 
they  are  not  fufficient  to  lead  to  the  conclufion,  that  pride 
has  a tendency  to  raile  the  mind  above  all  other  failings. 
Pride  will  operate  differently  on  different  minds  ; and  the 
defire  of  felf-approbation  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a primary 
motive  in  all  the  earlier  ftages  of  the  moral  progrefs  : but 
if  the  mind  reft  fatisfied  with  this  approbation,  that  pro- 
grefs  will  foon  be  impeded  ; the  ftaiidard  will  be  lowered 
rather  than  the  condufl;  exalted ; comparifon  with  others 
will  fuggeft  numerous  fources  of  felf-gratulfition  ; and  the 
mind,  unable  to  rife  to  the  heights  which  once  appeared 
in  view,  now  rather  looks  down  upon  the  advances  fhe  has 
made,  than  upon  the  cliffs  which  tower  very  far  above  her. 
Here,  then,  is  a ftop  to  improvement  5 the  defire  which 
ftimulated  to  improvement  is  gratified  : and  he,  who,  had  he 
looked  beyond  himfelf,  might  have  rifen  almoft  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  excellence,  now  refts  contented  ort  the  little  pinnacle 
which  his  imagination  has  raifed,  looks  with  contempt  on 
the  crowds  below,  but,  wrapt  in  the  veil  of  imaginary  fupe- 
riority,  fees  not  that  numbers  whom  he  once  faw  below 
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him  have  rifen,  and  are  rifing,  while  he  is  himfelf  loft  to  all 
improvement. 

In  minds  poiTefied  of  fome  ftrength,  pride  may  exift  with 
little  or  no  tendency  to  vanity.  Firmly  convinced  of  their  own 
worth,  they  need  not  the  fympathy  of  others  ; and  if  that  re- 
fpecft  which  they  deem  their  due  is  not  given,  it  is  the  laft  fug- 
geftion  that  would  occur  to  their  minds  that  they  had  mif- 
taken  their  due.  But  in  thofe  whofe  pride  is  lefs  con- 
firmed, or  whofe  minds  are  more  dependent,  that  pride 
leads  them  on  to  vanity  ; their  high  ideas  of  their  own 
powers  and  attainments,  require  the  fympathy  of  others  to 
render  them  fteady.  Precifely  as  pride  or  vanity  has  the 
predominance,  the  want  of  luch  gratification  will  lead  to 
greater  independence,  or  greater  fubmiflion  ; in  the  one  cafe 
leaving  the  mind  te  the  wayward  wanderings  of  its  own 
feelings,  in  the  otlier  fixing  more  firmly^  the  fhackles 
which  bind  it  to  the  world.  Happy  they  who  have  learnt 
from  various  difcipline  and  inftruftion,  that  higher  appro- 
bation is  to  be  fought  for,  than  the  approbation  of  the 
w'orld,  or  even  than  their  own  ; and  that  neither  poffefs 
permanent  value,  except  where  fanftioned  by  that  which, 
when  once  the  ruling  objeft  of  the  mind,  wall  make  all 
others  comparatively  infignificant ! 

We  ftated  that  pride  may  exift  in  the  mind  almoft  inde- 
pendently of  vanity  : from  what  we  have  advanced  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  can  be  tlie  cafe  only  in  a vigorous  mind : 
vanity,  ive  would  add,  will  be  found  Independently  of 
pride  only  in  a weak  mind.  He  who  cannot  reft  fatisfied 
without  the  praile  or  approbation  of  others,  muft  be  ever 
varying  in  his  ideas,  and  fickle  in  his  conduift.  Without  it, 
he  will  polfefs  no  firmnefs ; and  wath  it,  no  decifion.  The 
approbation  which  pride  claims  as  its  due,  vanity  feeks  as  a 
favour : if  it  receive  it  not,  the  vain  mind  defponds,  for  it 
has  not  learned  to  trwft  in  itfelf. 

[Here  we  would  reqiieft  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  ob- 
fervations  referred  to  near  the  beginning  of  this  feiftion.  See 
Moral  col.  38.] 

The  virtue  of  humility  is  the  moll  difficult  to  acquire  of 
all  the  train,  yet  it  is  this  w'hich  gives  the  true  grace  to  the 
charabler.  It  is  the  charadteriftic  of  Chriftianity,  and  it  is 
in  this  refpedt  that  the  Chriftian  fo  far  excels  the  ftoical 
fyftem  of  morality  in  its  belt  ftate.  The  whole  ftrudlure  of 
the  latter  w'as  laid  upon  the  foundation  of  human  pride  ; 
and  though  frequently  captivating  to  the  imagination, 
which  loves  to  view  the  elevated  mind,  y'^et  it  often  affords 
a poor  Ihelter  to  the  children  of  humanity.  Humility 
does  not  direct  us  to  eftimate  ourfelves  lower  than  impar- 
tiality requires  ; but  it  is  feldom  that  we  need  fear  wandering 
into  this  extreme,  except  where  it  arifes  from  that  felr- 
diffidence,  whicli  diftriifts  merely  becaufe  vanity  has  not  yet 
lent  its  fupport.  This  excefs  of  diffidence  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  caufe  of  vanity'  : for  the  mind,  in  confequence 
of  it,  often  feels  the  more  eager  defire  to  be  well  in  the 
eftimation  of  others  ; and,  when  their  good  opinion  is  ob- 
tained, fofters  the  th.oughts  and  pleafures  of  it  with  too 
great  intereft.  Still  however  the  frequent  mortifications  it 
meets  with  tend  to  lower  it  in  its  own  eftimation,  unlefs, 
by  degrees,  it  learns  to  fet  a value  upon  its  own  approba- 
tion, independently  of  the  capricious  applaufe  of  others  ; 
and  then  it  deviates  into  the  oppofite  extreme  of  felf-fuffi- 
ciency  and  pride.  Here  a ftrong  mind,  not  under  religious 
culture,  will  reft  ; a weak  one  will  probably  be  again 
driven  to  that  fupport  on  which  it  originally  refted  its  felf- 
approb^tion.  If  it  do  not  return  to  its  former  ftate,  the 
attentions  which  vanity  received  as  a favour,  pride  claims  as 
its  right  ; and  in  both  cafes  endlefs  inquietude,  envy,  and 
refentment,  are  the  ahnoft  neceffary  attendants.  On  the 
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fubjeft  of  this  feftion,  fee  Cogan’s  Philofophical  Treatife 
on  the  Paffions,  p.  70,  &c. 

9.  Cultivation  of  Humility.  — In  order  to  cultivate  the 
tender  plant  of  genuine  humilityq  we  muft  clear  away  the 
high  ideas  we  have  of  our  own  excellencies.  All  thouglits 
which  pleafe  are  apt  to  recur  frequently  ; and  their  contraries 
to  be  kept  out  of  fight  : hence,  by  dwelling  upon  thefe 
excellencies,  they  will  be  magnified  ; by  keeping  our  im- 
perfeftions  out  of  view,  they  are  dimini  ffied.  And  the 
fame  caufes  too  frequently  lead  to  keep  in  view  the  de- 
fers of  others,  and  negleA  the  confideration  of  their  ex- 
cellencies ; and  thus  pride,  that  is,  too  high  an  opinion  of 

’ ourfelves,  and,  as  a general  confequence,  too  low  an  opi- 
nion of  others,  muft  be  generated.  Now  the  only  way  to 
obtain  a juft  opinion  of  ourfelves  is  to  reverfe  this  opera- 
tion, and,  by  exprefs  adls  of  volition,  dwell  upon  the  ex- 
cellencies of  others  and  our  own  defedls,  and  to  pafs  by, 
with  little  notice,  the  defeds  of  others  and  our  own  ex- 
cellencies. 

To  cultivate  humility  we  muft  farther  learn  not  to  feek 
the  applaufe  of  the  world,  but  to  acquiefee  in  the  refped 
it  pays  us,  however  difproportioned  thJs  may  be  to  the 
merit  of  the  adlion  under  confideration.  We  fliould  re- 
member, that  however  beautiful  the  produdions  of  nature 
and  art  which  pafs  under  our  notice,  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  fay,  till  long  experience  and  accurate  examination  jufti- 
fied  it,  that  they  are  unequalled  in  their  kind  : much  lefs 
ffiould  we  fuppofe  this  of  thofe  fources  of  honour  which 
happen  to  be  our  lot,  which  are  certainly  magnified  be- 
yond the  truth  in  our  own  eyes  from  the  intereft  we  take  in 
ourfelves.  On  the  other  hand,  humility  will  be  cultivated 
by  receiving  with  readinefs  the  cenfures  and  ffiame  which  we 
have  deferved  ; and  by  acquiefeing  under  them  where  we 
have  not  deferved  them  ; in  this  laft  cafe  always  fufpeding 
our  own  judgment. 

Laftly : the  frequent  recolledion  that  all  our  valuable 
qualities  proceed  from  God,  that  we  have  nothing  which 
we  did  not  receive  from  him,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
reafon  in  ourfelves  why  he  ffiould  feleft  us  to  perform  the 
particular  part  he  hath  affigned  us ; and  the  application  of  this 
important  truth  to  the  real  occurrences  of  our  lives,  muft 
greatly  accelerate  our  progrefs  to  humility  and  felf-annihila- 
tion. 

10.  Ef  imate  of  the  Pleafures  of  Self-interef. — We  ought 
not  primarily  to  purfue  the  means  of  obtaining  the  pleafures 
of  fenfation,  imagination,  or  ambition  ; becaufe  theie  plea- 
fures themfelves,  from  what  we  have  already  feen,  ought 
not  to  be  made  a primary  ohjeft  of  purluit.  The  means 
borrow  all  their  value  from  their  end  by  aflociation  ; and  if 
the  original  value  of  the  end  be  not  fufficient  to  juftify  our 
making  them  our  primary  objeeft,  tlie  borrowed  value  of  the 
means  cannot. 

Grofs  fcif-interef,  or  the  treafuring  up  of  the  means  of 
happinefs  from  thefe  fources  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and 
ambition,  bears  a vei'y  near  relation  to  ambition.  Thofe 
who  defire  great  degrees  of  riclies,  power,  learning,  &c. 
defire  alfo  that  their  acquifition  Ihould  be  known  to  the 
world  : to  be  thought  happy  often  conftitutes  a ftronger  mo- 
tive for  aftion,  than  to  be  happy.  The  reafon,  therefore, 
which  excludes  ambition  as  a primary  purfuit,  excludes  felf- 
intereft  alfo. — Grofs  felf-intereft  has  a manifeft  tendency  to 
deprive  us  of  the  pleafures  of  fympathy,  and  to  expofe  to 
its  pains.  Rapacioufnefs  extinguiihes  all  fparks  of  good 
will  and  generofity,  and  produces  endlefs  refentments  and 
jealoufies : and  indeed  great  part  of  the  contentions  and 
mutual  injuries,  which  we  fee  in  the  world,  avife  becaufe 
either  one  or  both  of  the  contending  parties  defire  more 
H h * than 
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than  an  equitable  fhare  of  the  means  of  happinefs.  Befides, 
grols  felf-intereft  has  a moil  painful  and  peculiar  tendency 
to  increafe  itfelf,  by  the  conilant  recurrence,  and  confequent 
augmentation,  of  the  ideas  and  defines  that  relate  to  felf, 
and  the  exclufion  of  thofe  which  relate  to  others.  This  in- 
conliftency  of  grofs  lelf-intereft  with  ivmpathy  would  be  an 
argument  agaiiiil  it,  barely  upon  the  fuppofition  that  fym- 
pathy  was  one  neceifary  part  ot  our  nature,  which  ought  to 
have  an  equal  fhare  with  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambi- 
tion ; but  as  it.  now  begins  to  appear,  from  the  exclufion 
of  thofe  as  primary  objects,  tliat  more  tlian  an  equal  fhare 
is  due  to  fympathy,  the  oppofition  between  them  is  a Itrong 
argum.ent  againil  felf-intereft.  There  is,  in  like  manner,  an 
evident  oppofition  between  grols  lelf-intereft  and  the  plea- 
fures  oi  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe.  Hence,  if  thefe 
be  admitted  as  effential  parts  of  our  nature,  and  efpecially  if 
it  appeim  tliat  they  ought  to  be  made  primary  objetfts  of 
purfuit,  an  inluperable  objection  ariies  againft  our  making 
the  pleafures  of  felf-intereft  our  primary  objedls.  Grofs 
felf-intereft,  when  indulged,  deltroys  many  of  the  pleafures 
of  fenfation,  and  moft  of  thole  of  imagination  and  ambition  ; 
that  is,  many  of  thofe  pleafures  from  which  it  takes  its  rife. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  and  evident  in  the  love  of  money,  and 
it  holds  in  a confiderable  degree  with  refpedl  to  other  felfilh 
purluits.  It  mull,  therefore,  deftroy  itfelf  in  part,  as  well 
as  the  pleafures  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral 
fenfe,  with  the  refined  felf-intereft  founded  upon  them  ; and 
thus  it  happens,  that  in  very  avaricious  perfons,  nothing  re- 
mains but  a fenfual  felfifhnefs,  and  an  uneafy  hankering  after 
money,  which  is  a more  imperfedl  ftate  than  that  in  which 
they  were  at  their  firft  fetting  out  in  infancy. 

Men,  in  treafuring  up  the  means  of  happinefs  without 
limit,  feem  to  go  upon  the  fuppofition  that  their  capacity 
lor  enjoying  particular  fpecies  of  happinefs  is  infinite,  and 
confequently  that  the  power  ol  enjoyment  depends  upon  the 
ftock  of  means  which  they  amafs.  But  our  capacity  for 
enjoying  happinefs  is  confined  and  fliicluating  ; and  there 
are  manv  periods  during  which  no  object,  however  grateful 
to  others,  can  afford  any  pleafure,  owing  to  the  difeafed 
ftate  of  our  minds  or  of  our  bodies. 

Further  ; it  is  evident  in  part,  that  felf-interefted  men  are 
not  more  happy  than  others,  whatever  means  of  happinefs 
they  may  poflefs.  Experience  appears  to  confirm  the  rea- 
foning  already  adduced,  but  it  certainly  confirms  this  con- 
clufion.  Thofe  who  are  continually  aiming  to  treafure  up 
the  means  of  happinefs,  are  in  general  remarkably  miferable. 
The  covetous  man  fubjedls  himfelf  to  hardfhip,  cares,  fear, 
ridicule,  and  contempt ; and  thus  undergoes  greater  evils 
than  what  falls  to  the  fhare  of  mankind  upon  an  average. 

Some  degree  of  rejined  fi  lf-interejl  is  the  necefl'ary  confe- 
quence  of  the  power  of  receiving  the  pleafures  of  fympathy 
and  theopathy.  He  who  has  had  a fufficient  experience  of 
the  pleafures  of  friendlhip,  generofity,  devotion,  and  felf- 
approbation,  cannot  avoid  the  defire  to  have  a return  of 
them,  when  he  is  not  under  the  particular  influence  of  any 
one  of  them,  merely  on  accoimt  of  the  pleafure  which  they 
have  afforded  ; and  if  he  have  not  advanced  into  very  con- 
fiderable purity  of  motives,  will  feek  to  excite  thofe  plea- 
fures, by  treafuring  up  the  means  of  them  ; and  to  keep 
himfelf  in  a difpofition  to  ufe  them,  not  from  any  parti- 
cularly vivid  love  of  his  neighbour,  or  of  God,  or  from  a 
Ihnfe  of  duty,  but  entirely  from  the  view  of  private  hap- 
pinefs. Refined  felf-intereft  is  neither  fo  common,  nor  lo 
confpicuous  in  real  life  as  the  grofs  felf-intereft.  It  riles 
late,  and  is  never  in  any  great  magnitude  in  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  through  the  want  of  the  previous  pleafures  of 
fympathy,  religion,  and  the  moral  fenfe ; and  in  fomc  it 
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fcarcely  prevails  at  all  : W'hereas  grofs  felf-intereft  rifes  early 
in  infancy,'  and  arrives  at  confiderable  magnitude  before 
adult  age. 

The  objedlioiis  which  lie  againft  making  the  purfuit  of 
refined  felf-intereft  our  ultimate  objeft,  though  lefs  obvious, 
do  not  appear  lefs  weighty  than  thofa  which  lie  againft  grofs 
felf-intereft.  In  the  firft  place,  the  mind  which  has  fo  far 
advanced  towards  perfedtion,  as  to  make  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  refined  pleafures  of  religion  and  virtue  the  pri- 
mary objedl,  will  be  more  likely  finally  to  ftop  at  this 
point,  than  he  who  was  guided  by  grofs  felf-intereft. 
There  is  lefs  the  appearance  of  deficiency,  and  lefs  oppofi- 
tioii  between  it  and  the  claims  of  benevolence  and  piety  ; 
and  as  it  leads  to  the  performance  of  laudable  adlions,  the 
confcience  is  too  apt  to  give  approbation,  where,  if  all  that 
influenced  the  mind  wei'e  brought  into  full  view,  nothing 
but  felf  would  be  feen.  Hence  there  is  little  inducement  to 
refine  the  motives,  and  purify  them  from  their  bafe  alloy  ; 
and  making  felf  continually  the  motive,  checks  the  natural 
progrefs  of  the  affedlions  to  complete  difintereftednefs. 

To  atl  with  a direft  view'  to  the  pleafures  of  benevolence 
and  piety,  feems  to  carry  wnth  it  a degree  of  felfiflmefs  little 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  refined  fenfualift,  who  choofes  from 
among  the  objedls  of  his  degraded  tafte  fuch  only  as  will 
give  the  leaft  alloyed  pleafures,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  con- 
tinued duration.  It  differs  from  his  felfiflmefs,  in  producing 
to  fociety  more  valuable  effedls  ; but  from  what  has  been 
ftated  refpedling  the  progreis  of  the  affedlions  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  in  Mokal  Education,  it  appears  that  it 
is  very  conliderably  below'  that  ftate  in  w'hich  tlie  affedtion 
is  perfedl ; and  w'e  have  already  feen  that  it  flops  its  progrefs 
towards  that  perfedtion.  It  may  fairly  be  admitted  in  the 
commencement  of  a virtuous  courfe,  as  a Ilep  towards  im- 
provement ; but  if  tlie  mind  be  fuffered  to  reft  here,  we  can- 
not efteem,  its  progrefs  great.  In  addition  to  thefe  objec- 
tions, fome  very  forcible  ones  will  appear  among  thofe 
which  lie  againft  adting  with  an  explicit  view  to  our  greatefl 
happinefs  on  the  whole  ; making  even  the  higheft  and  leaft 
debafing,  becaufe  leaft  fpecific  kind  of  felf-intereft,  our 
ground  of  adlion. 

Rational  fdf-iriterejl  is  certainly  to  be  put  upon  a very 
different  footing  from  the  grofs  and  refined  ; agreeably  to 
which,  the  feriptures  promife  general  hopes  and  fears,  and 
efpecially  thofe  of  a future  ftate,  and  inculcate  them  as  good 
and  proper  motives  ; and  they  may,  therefore,  certainly  be 
confidered  as  auxiliary  in  our  moral  progrefs.  But  Chrif- 
tianity  holds  out  ftill  more  refiiaed  motives,  diftindl  from 
hope  and  fear, — the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  the 
law  of  our  minds,  &c.  ; that  is,  the  motives  of  fympathy, 
theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe.  Rational  felf-intereft  w'ill 
lead  to  the  formation  of  thefe,  and  to  the  deftrudlion  of  tlie 
im.pure  motives  to  adlion  ; and  prccifely  as  far  as  it  does 
this,  it  may  be  reckoned  a virtue.  When  it  tends  to  cherilh 
the  impure  motives,  or  fimply  to  obftrudl  the  grou'th  of  the 
pure  motives,  then  it  mull  be  confidered  as  vice. 

That  we  ought  not  to  reft  fatisfied  with  that  ftate  in  the 
moral  progrefs,  in  which  an  explicit  and  diredl  view  to  the 
greatefl  general  happinefs  or  mifery  is  made  the  primary 
motive  to  action,  may  be  argued  from  the  conlideration, 
that  a conftant  attention  even  to  thefe  m.oft  general  hopes 
and  fears  would  extinguiih,  by  degrees,  our  love  of  God 
and  our  neighbour ; and  this  efpecially  by  augmenting  the 
ideas  and  defires  which  centre  immediately  in  felf  to  an  un- 
due height.  While  our  ow'u  happinefs,  even  the  moft  re- 
fined and  general,  is  the  explicit  motive,  benevolence  and 
piety  will  never  acquire  that  difintereftednefs,  which  will 
prompt  to  their  refpedlive  courfe  of  conducl,  without  any 
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exterior  ftimuliis,  fimply  by  the  impulfe  of  the  affeftion. 
Rational  felf-intereil  will  at  times  be  prefent  to  tlie  mind, 
even  of  thofe  who  have  advanced  highelt  in  the  fcale  of  pre- 
fent excellence  ; and  in  the  early  ftages  of  tlie  m.oral  pro- 
grefs,  may  be  called  in  as  a molt  ufeful  auxiliary,  and  im- 
portant fupport : but  even  this  mult  be  made  fubordinate  to 
the  cultivation  of  thofe  affeftions,  which  are  only  perfect  as 
they  approach  dilintereltednels. 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  this  head,  we  willr  to  refer  our  readers 
to  Dr.  Prieltley’s  fermon  on  the  duty  of  not  living  to  our- 
felves. 

We  lhall  conclude  this  Iiead  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Reid, 
with  a few  alterations.  Though  a Heady  purfuit  of  our  own 
real  good  may,  in  an  enlightened  mind,  produce  a degree  of 
virtue  whicli  is  entitled  to  fome  approbation  ; yet  it  can 
never,  while  the  mind  rells  with  this  exphcit  regard  to  felf, 
produce  tlie  noblelt  kind  of  virtue  which  claims  our  highell 
love  and  elteem.  We  account  him  a wife  man  who  is  wife 
for  himfelf ; and  if  he  profecute  his  end  through  difficulties 
and  temptations,  his  charafter  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
man  who,  having  the  fame  end  in  view,  is  continually  llart- 
ing  out  of  the  road  from  an  attachment  to  his  appetites  and 
paffions,  and  doing  every  day  what  he  knows  he  lhall  heartily 
repent  of  having  done.  Yet  after  all,  this  wife  man,  whofe 
thoughts  and  cares  are  all  centered  ultimately  in  himfelf,  who 
indulges  even  his  focial  and  divine  affedlions,  only  with  a view 
to  his  own  good,  is  not  the  man  whom  we  cordially  elteem, 
nor  who  poffefl'es  the  noble  elevation  of  mind  which  commands 
our  admiration.  Our  cordial  etteem  and  admiration  are  due, 
and  are  given  only  to  him  whofe  foul  is  not  contracted  within 
itfelf,  but  embraces  a more  extenfive  objedt  ; who  loves  re- 
ligion, not  for  her  dowry  only,  but  for  her  own  fake ; 
whofe  benevolence  is  not  felhffi,  but  generous  and  difin- 
terelted  ; who,  forgetful  of  himfelf,  has  the  common  good 
at  heart,  not  as  a means  only,  but  as  an  end  ; who  abhors 
what  God  and  confcience  condemn,  however  attractive  its 
appearance  ; who  choofes  without  hefitation  what  God  and 
confcience  approve,  though  furrounded  with  tenfold  dan- 
gers. Such  a man  we  elteem  tlie  perfect  man,  compared 
with  whom,  he  who  has  no  other  aim  than  good  to  himfelf,  is  a 
mean  and  deipicable  character.  To  ferve  God,  and  be  uleful 
to  mankind,  without  any  concern  about  our  own  good  and 
happinefs,  is  probably  beyond  the  pitch  of  human  nature. 
But  to  ferve  Qod,  and  be  ufeful  to  men,  merely  to  obtain 
good  to  ourlelves,  or  to  avoid  ill,  is  imperfect  lervice,  and 
not  of  that  liberal  nature  which  true  devotion  and  real  virtue 
•require. 

Though  we  might  he  apt  to  think  that  he  has  the  beft 
chance  for  happinefs,  who  has  no  other  end  of  his  deli- 
berate actiions  but  his  own  good,  yet  a little  confidcration 
will  fatisfy  us  of  the  contrary.  A concern  for  our  own 
good  is  not  a principle  that,  of  itfelf,  gives  any  enjoyment  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  iill  the  mind  with  fear,  and 
care,  and  anxiety.  And  thefe  concomitants  of  this  prin- 
ciple often  give  pain  and  uneafmefs,  w'hich  counterbalance 
the  good  they  have  in  view.  We  may  compare  in  point  of 
prefent  happinefs,  two  imaginary  characters  ; the  firll,  tint 
of  the  man  who  has  no  other  ultimate  end  of  his  deliberate 
aClious  than  his  own  good,  and  w’ho  has  no  regard  to  reli- 
gion and  duty,  but  as  a means  to  that  end  ; the  fecond,  of 
tqe  man  who  is  net  indifferent  w'ith  regard  to  his  own  good, 
but  has  another  ultimate  end,  perfeCfly  conlillcnt  with  it,  a 
difinterefted  love  of  goodnefs  for  its  own  lake,  or  a regard 
to  duty  as  an  end.  Comparing  thefe  two  characters  in  point 
of  happinefs,  that  we  may  give  all  pollible  advantage  to  the 
felfiffi  principle,  we  ihall  fuppofe  the  man  who  is  actuated 
dolely  by  it,  to  be  fo  far  enlightencfd  as  to  fee  it  his  interefl 


to  live  foberly,  righteoufly»  and  pioufly  in  the  world,  and 
that  he  follows  the  fame  courfe  of  conduct,  from  the  mo- 
tive of  his  own  good  only,  which  the  other  docs,  in  a great 
meafure,  or  in  fome  meafurc,  from  a lenfe  of  duty.  The 
one  labours  for  hire,  without  any  love  to  the  work,  the  other 
loves  the  work,  and  thinks  it  the  mofl  noble  and  the  moll 
honourable  he  can  be  employed  in.  In  the  firll  it  is  morti- 
fication and  felf-denial  to  which  he  fubmits  only  through 
iieceffity  ; to  the  other  it  is  viClory  and  triumph  in  the  moll 
honourable  warfare.  It  ought  further  to  be  confidered, 
that  though  wife  men  have  concludcsd  that  virtue  is  the  only 
road  to  happinefs,  and  the  commands  of  a benevolent 
Creator  necefl’arily  lead  us  to  conlider  it  as  fuch,  yet  he  who 
follows  it  only  as  a means  to  an  end,  and  who  obeys  God 
only  for  the  fake  of  the  rewards  Ire  has  attached  to  obe- 
dience, would,  in  all  probability,  be  continually  wandering 
from  the  direCl  path,  and  feeking  for  happinefs  where  it  was 
not  to  be  found.  The  road  to  duty  is  fo  plain,  that  the 
man  who  feeks  it  with  an  upright  heart  cannot  greatly  wan- 
der from  it  ; but  the  road  to  happinefs,  except  where  that 
confidence  in  the  Supreme  Being  is  formed,  which  fuppofe? 
the  pious  affections  to  have  become,  in  fome  meafure,  difin- 
terelled,  would  be  found  dark  and  intricate,  full  of  thorns 
and  dangers,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trodden  without  fear 
and  care,  and  perplexity.  The  liapjiy  man,  therefore,  is  not 
he  whole  happinefs  is  his  primary  care  ; but  he  who,  with 
perfeCl  relignation,  leaves  the  care  of  his  happinefs  to  his 
Maker,  while  he  purfues  with  ardour  the  road  of  his  duty. 
This  gives  an  elevation  to  his  mind  whicli  is  real  happinefs  ; 
iiillead  of  care,  and  tear,  and  anxiety,  and  dilappointment, 
it  brings  peace  and  joy.  It  gives  a relifli  to  every  good  we 
enjoy  ; it  Imooths  the  brow  of  diftrefs,  calms  the  perturbed 
mind,  and  makes  the  pillow  of  fuffering  and  of  death  the 
reft  of  happinefs.  See  Active  Powers,  eff.  hi.  p.  hi.  ch.  4. 

1 1.  EjUmate  of  the  Pleafures  of  Sympathy. — We  have  now 
proceeded  through,  and  examined  all  the  inferior  fources  of 
happinefs.  We  have  feen  that  if  any  ot  them  be  made  the 
primary  objeCl  of  purfuit,  happinefs  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
and  that  the  greatefl  degrees  of  thefe  pleafures  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, not  by  making  them  our  primary  objeCl,  but  fub- 
mittiiig  ourfelves  to  the  guidance  of  j^iety,  benevolence,  and 
the  moral  fenfe.  We  might  hence  alone  regard  the  inference 
a jufl  one,  that  the  affeCtions  of  benevolence  and  piety,  and 
thofe  aClions  to  which  they  prompt,  ffiould  be  made  by  us 
our  primary  objeCl.  VvA  lhall  feel  our  ground  more  iure, 
when  we  enter  into  the  pofitive  arguments  for  the  conciuffon  ; 
and  we  now  proceed  to  afeertain  what  rank  the  benevolent 
affeClions  Ihould  liave,  in  our  rule  of  life.  And  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  cultivation  of  thefe  afteClions,  and  the  conduCl 
to  which  they  prompt,  ffiould  be  made  a primary  objeCt  of 
purfuit,  from  the  following  confiderations. 

Benevolence  improves  the  inferior  pleafn/'es,  by  limiting  and 
regulating  them,  as  we  have  already  feen  in  the  preceding 
feClioiis. 

Again,  the  pleafures  of  benevolence  unite  m-\(1  coincide  'with 
thofe  of  piety  and  the  moral  fenfe.  That  benevolence  unites 
with  piety  is  obvious,  for  by  the  love  of  the  good  we  are 
led  to  love  the  fource  ot  goodnefs  ; and  back  again  from 
the  love  of  God  to  the  love  of  all  that  he  has  made.  The 
pleafures  of  benevolence  are  one  principal  fource  of  the  mo- 
ral fenfe,  and  the  moral  fenfe  in  its  turn  improves  and  enforce* 
them  entirely. 

The  pleafures  of  benevolence  are  unlimited \u  their  extent. 
In  order  to  ihew  that  the  pleafures  of  fenfation  do  not  de- 
lerve  our  primary  attention,  an  extreme  cafe  was  taken  of  a 
perfon  wlio  aClually  made  them  his  primary  objeCl ; in  the 
fame  way  fuppofe  a perfon  to  take  all  opportunities  of  ex- 
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ercifing  his  benevolent  difpofitions,  making  it  his  ftudy, 
pleafure,  and  conftant  employment  either  to  promote  hap- 
pinefs  or  to  leflen  milery.  Now  it  is  very  obvious  that  he 
would  have  a very  large  field  for  exercife,  no  lefs  than  the 
whole  round  of  domefiic  and  focial  relations.  And  if  his 
benevolence  were  pure,  and  regulated  by  the  didtates  of 
piety  and  the  moral  fenfe,  he  might  in  general  expeft  fuccefs. 
And  from  the  experience  of  thofe  who  have  made  the  trial, 
it  does  not  appear  tliat  tlie  relifii  for  its  pleafures  languilhes, 
as  in  other  cales,  but  gains  ifrength  by  gratification  ; and 
they  continue  to  pleafe  in  reflection.  The  reafon  of  this  is 
obvious  from  the  law  of  affociation  ; for  fince  they  are,  in 
general,  attended  with  luccefs,  and  are  confillent  with,  and 
produdtive  of,  the  fevcral  inferior  pleafures,  when  thefe  are 
purfued  in  their  due  degree,  and  are  alfo  further  increafed  by 
the  moral  and  religious  pleafures,  they  receive  frelh  addition 
upon  every  gratification,  and  therefore  increafe  perpetually, 
not  perhaps  in  vividnefs,  but  in  extent  as  well  as  fteadinefs, 
when  the  afieClions  are  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  pleafures  of  benevolence  are  felf-conjtjlent.  All  may 
fliare  them  without  diminifhing  their  mutual  happinels. 
Harmony  and  mutual  co-operation  prevail  among  the  bene- 
volent ; and  benevolent  aCtions  have  a tendency  to  excite  cor- 
refpondent  adfions  indefinitely.  By  degrees,  when  benevo- 
lence has  arrived  at  its  due  height,  all  the  fenfibilities  of  the 
individual  for  himfelf,  will  be  more  or  lefs  transferred  upon 
others,  by  his  benevolence  and  compallion  for  them.  And 
in  like  manner,  when  our  moral  fenfe  is  fufficiently  ella- 
blifhed  and  improved,  and  we  are  capable  of  being  influenced 
to  perform  what  is  fit  and  right,  by  the  confideration  that  it 
is  fo,  our  imperfect  fenfibility  for  others  tends  to  diminifh 
(by  being  compared  with  it)  our  exorbitant  attachment  to 
ourfelves ; at  the  fame  time  that  compaflion  takes  off  our 
thoughts  from  ourfelves.  And  benevolence  to  a fingle  per- 
fon  may  become  equal  to  felf-interell  by  this  tendency  of 
felf-interefl;  to  increafe  benevolence,  and  reciprocally  of  be- 
nevolence to  leflen  felf-interefl,  though  originally  felf-interefl 
was  indefinitely  greater  than  benevolence  ; and  thus  we  may 
learn  to  be  as  much  concerned  for  others  as  for  ourfelves, 
and  as  little  concerned  for  ourfelves  as  for  others.  It  is  not 
often  that  benevolence  is  thus  heightened  : perhaps,  in  the 
flriClefl  fenfe,  it  can  never  reach  this  height  in  the  prefent 
flate  ; but  let  us  take  the  cafe  where  there  is  a decided  pre- 
ponderance of  benevolence  over  every  feeling  which  bears 
the  charaCfer  of  malevolence.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  capable 
of  proof,  but  certainly  has  decided  probability,  that  in  the 
circle  in  which  each  moves,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  race  at 
large,  happinefs  greatly  preponderates.  If  the  benevolent 
individual,  though  he  do  not  fee  this  balance  of  happinefs 
clearly,  yet  has  fome  comfortable  general  knowledge  of  it, 
he  mufl  be  a great  gainer  in  the  whole  by  his  benevolence, 
becaufe  thus  he  has  a fource  of  conflant  gratification  in  the 
perception  of  fuch  a preponderance  of  happinefs  among 
thofe  in  whofe  happinefs  he  has  learned  to  rejoice  in  fome  mea- 
fure  as  in  his  own. 

It  will  confirm  our  belief  that  the  cultivation  of  benevo- 
lence Ihould  be  made  a primary  purfuit  of  life,  if  we  recol- 
ledl  that  its  pleafures  lie  open  to  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  men  ; 
fince  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  benefit  others,  and 
fince  we  all  fland  in  need  of  each  other’s  good  offices.  Un- 
like the  brute  creation,  we  axe  dependent  upon  each  other 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  for  life,  for  health,  for  con- 
venience, for  pleafures,  for  intelleftual  accomplifliments, 
and,  in  no  fmall  degree,  for  moral  culture  ; and  we  are  un- 
able to  fubfifl  with  comfort  fingly,  or  even  in  very  fmall 
focieties,  and  this  may  be  confidered  as  a mark  of  the  fuperior 
excellence  of  man’s  focial  pleafures.  AU  the  tendencies  of 


the  events  of  life,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  of  the  various  pleafures  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, to  connedf  us  together,  to  conned  accidental  affo- 
ciations,  and  thofe  forced  upon  us  by  the  common  fituation 
of  man,  and  his  fituation  in  fociety,  into  permanent  affec- 
tions, prove  the  fame  thing.  So  great,  indeed,  is  this 
tendency,  that  two  men  without  claims  to  the  title  of  bene- 
volent, can  fcarcely  become  familiarly  known  to  each  other, 
without  receiving  fome  good-will,  complacency,  cornpaffion, 
and  tendernefs  for  each  other.  Further,  v.'e  love,  efleem, 
and  aflifl  the  benevolent  more  than  others  ; fo  that  a bene- 
volent adion  not  only  excites  the  receiver  to  a grateful  re- 
turn, but  alfo  the  by-flander  to  approve  and  reward  ; and 
benevolence  receives  a hundred  fold  even  in  this  world. 
“ But,”  fays  the  excellent  Hartley,  “ it  would  be  endlefs 
to  purfue  this.  Benevolence  is,  indeed,  the  grand  defign 
and  purport  of  human  life,  of  this  probationary  flate  ; and 
every  circumflance  of  human  life,  duly  confidered,  mufl 
and  does  point  to  it  diredly  or  indiredly.” 

And  as  it  is  now  eflablifhed  that  benevolence  is  a primary 
purfuit,  it  follows  that  all  the  pleafures  of  malevolence  are  ex- 
cluded, as  dired  obflacles  to  our  happinefs.  The  lower  plea- 
fures may  all  be  made  confillent  with,  and  even  fubfervient  to, 
benevolence,  by  its  limitations  and  power  ; but  thofe  of  male- 
volence are  quite  incompatible  with  it.  As  far  as  malevo- 
lence is  allowed,  benevolence  mufl  be  deflroyed.  There  is, 
however,  this  exception  ; where  wifhing  evil  to  fome,  dif- 
pofes  us  to  be  more  benevolent  on  the  whole,  (as  in  the 
cafe  of  what  is  called  a jull  indignation  againfl  the  vicious,) 
It  may  fomewhat  aid  the  moral  progrefs  in  the  lower  flages 
of  benevolence.  But  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  en- 
courage fuch  a difpofition  of  mind,  by  fatire,  invedive,  or 
difpute,  however  unworthy  the  opponent  may  be  ; for  fof- 
tered,  it  will  foon  wear  the  features  of  ill-will,  will  foon  be- 
come rank  malevolence. 

We  mufl  not  only  forego  the  pleafures  of  malevolence, 
but  patiently  and  refolutely  endure  the  pains  of  benevolence,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  compaflion.  But  we  fliall  not  be  lofers  on 
either  of  thefe  accounts.  The  pleafures  of  the  moral  fenfe 
which  refult  from  thefe  virtues,  will,  in  the  firfl  cafe,  compen- 
fate  for  what  we  forego  ; in  the  lafl  over-balance  what  we  en- 
dure. Befides,  mercy  and  forgivenefs  are  in  themfelves  plea- 
fures ; and,  in  the  event,  produdive  of  many  others  : and 
compaflion  generally  leads  us  to  fuch  condud  as  makes  the 
afflided  to  rejoice,  and  increafes  our  difpofition  to  rejoice  with 
them. 

As  benevolence  is  thus  fupported  by  many  dired  argu- 
ments, there  are  many  fimilar  and  oppofite  arguments  to  prove 
that  malevolence  is  the  bane  of  human  happinefs  ; that  it  occa- 
fions  mifery  to  the  agent  as  well  as  to  the  lufferer  ; that  it  is 
indefinitely  inconfiflent  with  itfelf,  and  with  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture ; and  that,  confequently,  it  is  impoflible  that  it  Ihould 
fubfifl  for  ever.  Now  all  thefe  become  fo  manyindired  ar- 
guments for  benevolence,  and  urge  us  to  make  the  cultivation 
and  exercile  of  it,  one  of  the  fupreme  pleafures  and  ends  of 
our  lives. 

In  order  to  make  this  appear  more  fully,  we  have  only  to 
take  a furvey  of  human  life,  the  reverfe  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready attended  to.  Injuries  are  increafed  by  mutual  injuries, 
till  at  lafl  mutual  fufferings  oblige  both  parties  to  defifl  : the 
courfe  and  conflitution  of  human  nature  give  numberlefs 
admonitions  to  forbear  ; and  the  hand  of  every  man,  and  the 
power  of  every  thing,  is  againfl  the  malevolent.  So  that 
if  we  fuppofe  a number  ol  beings  purely  malevolent,  and 
confequently  to  have  an  indefinite  number  of  enemies,  they 
would  firfl  ceafe  from  their  enmity  on  account  of  their  mutual 
fufferings,  and  become  purely  felfifli,  each  being  his  own 
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foie  friend  and  proteftor,  and  afterwards,  by  mutual  good 
offices,  endear  themfelves  to  each  other  ; fo  that  at  laft  each 
of  them  would  have  an  indefinite  number  of  friends,  and 
thus  would  be  indefinitely  happy.  This  is,  in  part,  mere 
fuppofition ; but  its  obvious  correfpondence  with  what  we 
fee  and  feel  in  real  life,  is  a Itrong  argument  both  of  the  in~ 
finite  goodnefs  of  God,  and  confequently  of  the  tendency 
of  all  beings  to  unlimited  happinefs  thi’ough  benevolence. 
For  the  beings  whom  we  have  luppofed  to  fet  out  with  pure 
malevolence,  could  no  more  rell  at  pure  felfilhnefs,  or  any 
other  intermediate  point,  than  they  could  at  pure  malevo- 
lence. And  thus  the  arguments  which  exclude  pure  malevo- 
lence, united  with  the  diredf  arguments  for  benevolence,  ne- 
ceflarily  lead  us  to  infer  that  pure  unlimitecl  benevolence  Jhould 
he  the  ultimate  ohjeSl  of  man. 

12.  Culture  of  Benevolence. — In  order  to  augment  the 
benevolent,  and  fupprefs  the  malevolent  affetlions,  we  fliould 
diligently  praftife  all  fuch  afts  of  kindnefs,  of  friendfliip, 
generofity,  and  compaflion,  as  our  abilities  of  any  kind  ex- 
tend to  ; and  rigoroufly  refrain  from  all  fallies  of  anger,  re- 
fentment,  envy,  jealoufy,  &c.  For  though  our  affetfions 
are  not  dire6Ily  and  immediately  fubjedt  to  the  voluntary 
power,  yet  our  adlions  are,  and,  confequently,  through 
them,  our  affedtions.  He  that  at  firll  pradfifes  adfs  of  be- 
nevolence by  conllraint,  and  continues  to  pradfife  them, 
will  at  lalt  have  aflbeiated  with  them  fuch  a variety  of  plea- 
fures,  as  to  transfer  a great  inllantaneous  pleafure  upon 
them,  and  produce  in  himfelf  the  affedlions  from  which  they 
naturally  flow.  In  like  manner,  if  we  refrain  from  malevo- 
lent adlions  and  expreffions,  we  fhall  dry  up  the  ill  palfions 
which  are  the  fources  of  them. 

With  the  fame  objedfs  in  view,  it  will  be  of  great  ufe 
frequently  to  dwell  upon  the  great  pleafures  and  rewards 
attendant  on  benevolence  ; and  alfo  upon  the  many  evils  pre- 
fent  and  future,  to  which  the  contrary  difpofition  expofes 
us.  For  thus  we  fhall  likewife  transfer  pleafure  and  pain 
by  affociation  upon  thefe  difpofitions  refpedlively  ; and  ra- 
tional felf-interefl  will  be  made  to  produce  pure  benevolence, 
and  to  extinguifh  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  malevolence. 

Frequent  and  fervent  prayer  for  others,  friends,  bene- 
fadlors,  ftrangers,  and  enemies,  has  a very  great  and  decided 
tendency  to  augment  benevolence,  and  to  extinguifir  malevo- 
lence. All  exertions  of  our  affedlions  cherifh  them  ; and 
thofe  made  under  the  more  immediate  fenfe  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes, have  an  extraordinary  efficacy,  in  this  refpeft,  by 
mixing  the  love,  awe,  and  other  exalted  emotions  of  the 
mind  attending  our  addreffes  to  God,  with  our  affecdions 
towards  man,  fo  as  to  improve  and  purify  them.  Petitions 
for  the  increafe  of  our  benevolence,  and  the  fuppreffion  of 
our  malevolence,  have  the  fame  tendency.  Again,  all  me- 
ditations upon  the  attributes  of  God,  and  particularly  upon 
his  infinite  benevolence  towards  all  his  creatures,  have  a 
ftrong  tendency  to  refine  and  augment  our  benevolent  af- 
fedtions.  And,  lallly,  the  frequent  confideration  of  our 
own  unworthinefs,  our  entire  dependence  upon  God,  &c. 
raifes  in  us  compaflion  for  others,  as  well  as  concern  and 
earneft  defires  and  prayers  for  oiirfelves.  And  compaffion 
is,  in  this  imperfeft  probationary  Hate,  an  eflential  and  prin- 
cipal part  of  our  benevolent  affedfions. 

13.  Rules  for  the  ConduB  of  Men  hi  Society. — Having 
now  eftabliflied  the  pofition,  that  benevolence  fiiould 
be  a primary  purfuit  of  man,  it  follows  that  we  Ihould 
aim  to  direfi  every  aftion,  fo  as  to  produce  the  greatefl 
happinefs  and  the  leaf!  mifery  in  our  power.  This  is  the 
rule  of  focial  conduft,  which  univerfal  unlimited  bene- 
volence inculcates. 


But  the  application  of  this  rule  in  real  life  is  attended 
with  confiderable  difficulties  and  perplexities.  It  is  impoffi- 
ble  for  the  moll  fagacious  and  experienced  perfons  to  make 
any  accurate  ellimate  of  the  future  confequences  of  parti- 
cular aftions,  fo  as,  in  all  the  variety  of  circumltances  which 
occur,  to  determine  juftly  which  aftion  would  contribute 
molt  to  augment  happinefs  and  lellen  mifery.  Inllead, 
therefore,  of  this  moft  general  rule,  we  mull  fubllitute  others 
lefs  general,  and  fubordinate  to  it,  admitting  of  a more 
commodious  pradlical  application.  Whatever  rules  are  laid 
down  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  obvious  that  their  coincidence 
mull  add  llrength  to  each  ; and  that  when  they  dift'er,  or 
are  apparently  oppofite  to  each  other,  this  difference  or  op- 
pofition  mull  moderate  or  reftrain  their  application.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  general  refult  will  prove  the  bell 
diredlion  for  promoting  the  happinefs  and  lelfening  the  mi- 
fery of  others. 

Hartley  lays  down  the  ten  following  fubordinate  rules  ; 
I.  That  we  obey  the  feripture  precepts,  in  the  natural,  ob- 
vious meaning  of  them.  2.  That  we  Ihould  pay  great  re- 
gard both  to  our  own  moral  fenfe,  and  to  that  of  others. 
3.  That  in  all  deliberate  adlions  we  Ihould  take  into  ac- 
count the  probable  confequences  on  each  fide.  4.  That  w’e 
are  not  to  be  guided  implicitly  by  the  mere  impulfe  of  cora- 
paffion  and  good-will ; yet  that  great  regard  Ihould  be  paid 
to  them  in  our  condudl.  5.  That  we  Ihould  place  ourfelves 
in  the  fituation  of  all  the  perfons  concerned.  6.  That  per- 
fons in  the  near  relations  of  life,  benefaftors,- dependents, 
and  enemies,  feem  to  have,  in  moll  cafes,  a prior  claim  to 
Itrangers.  7.  That  benevolent  religious  perfons  have,  all 
other  circumllances  being  equal,  a prior  claim  to  the  rell 
of  mankind.  8.  That  we  Ihould  contribute,  as  far  as  lies 
in  our  power,  to  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
others.  9.  That  we  ought  to  pay  the  llridlell  regard  to 
truth,  both  in  our  affirmations  and  in  our  promifes. 
10.  That  we  ought  to  obey  the  civil  magillrate  and  the 
laws  of  the  community.  Thefe  rules  we  think  truly  unex- 
ceptionable ; and  we  fhall  follow  the  order  of  Hartley,  en- 
larging on  feme  of  them  as  we  proceed.  Some  conlidera- 
tions  refpefting  the  neceffity  of  general  rules  of  duty  will 
be  found  in  Div.  IV.  ^ 3. 

( 1 ) The  firft  rule  is,  that  we  obey  the  feripture  pre- 
cepts  in  the  natural,  obvious  meaning  of  them.  The  ferip- 
ture precepts  are  indeed  themfelves  the  rule  of  life.  There 
is,  however,  the  fame  kind  of  difficulty  in  applying  them 
accurately  to  particular  cafes,  as  in  applying  the  above- 
mentioned  moil  general  rule,  by  means  of  an  ellimate 
of  the  confequences  of  actions.  It  is,  from  the  nature  of 
language,  impoHible,  in  many  particular  cafes,  to  determine 
precifely  the  connexion  of  the  adlion  with  the  precept. 
However,  unlefs  it  would  obvioufly  lead  a perfon  to  atl  in 
oppofition  to  fome  or  other  of  the  following  rules,  it  is  the 
fafell  way,  in  the  particular  circumllances  of  real  life,  to 
recolledl  the  feripture  precepts,  and  follow  them  in  their 
firft  and  moft  obvious  fenfe. 

(2)  Great  regard  mull  be  paid,  both  to  our  own  moral 
fenle,  and  to  that  of  others.  Among  thofe  who  have  re- 
ceived a Chriftian  education,  this  rule  muft  coincide  in  a 
great  meafure  with  the  foregoing.  They  are  together  the 
chief  fupports  of  all  that  is  good,  even  in  the  moll  refined 
and  philofophical,  as  well  as  in  the  vulgar ; and  therefore 
muft  not  be  weakened  or  explained  away.  It  is  well  re- 
marked, by  a judicious  moralill,  that,  in  a mind  whole  mo- 
ral powers  have  been  cultivated,  fecond  thoughts  are  feldom 
the  bell.  The  firft  are  the  impulfe  of  well-regulated  feeling, 
and  are  produced  inllantaneoully,  without  attention  to  all 
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petty  fuggeftions  of  felf,  which  crowd  themfelves  in  various 
ways  into  our  mind,  and  by  leading  to  doubt,  and  then, 
aided  by  inclination,  to  dilobey,  prevent  the  efficacy  of  the  con- 
fcience,  and  throw  a mift  over  the  before  clear  direftions  of 
duty.  ( See  Dr.  Aikin’s  Letters  to  his  Son.)  With  rc- 
fpeft  to  the  moral  fenfe  of  others,  two  motives  ffiould  in- 
duce us  to  pay  great  regard  to  its  diftates.  The  one  is 
purely  benevolent ; we  ought  not  to  throw  any  moral  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  others  ; the  other  is,  that  pru- 
dence and  humility  direft,  that  v/e  ufe  the  experience 
and  the  feelings  produced  by  great  moral  culture  as  guides 
of  our  own  conduft. 

( 3 ) It  is  very  proper,  in  all  dehbei’ate  aftions,  to  weigh, 
as  well  as  we  can,  the  probable  confequences  on  each  fide, 
and  to  fuffer  the  balance  to  have  feme  influence  in  all  cafes, 
and  the  chief  influence  where  the  other  rules  do  not  interfere 
much,  or  explicitly.  But  to  be  determined  by  our  own 
judgments  as  to  confequences,  in  oppofition  to  the  two  fore- 
going rules,  or  to  thofe  which  follow,  is  too  probably  the  dic- 
tate of  pride  or  felf-interell.  Though  in  fome  inftances  God 
fpeaks  as  plainly  by  the  confequences  of  actions  as  he  docs 
by  his  revealed  will,  and  though,  without  a doubt,  if  we 
W'ere  capable  of  feeing  all,  even  the  remotell  confequences, 
we  fhould,  in  all  cafes,  perceive  tliat  the  precepts  of  revela- 
tion are  in  perfeft  conlillency  with  the  courfe  of  Providence, 
yet  it  is  a facd,  that  the  wifeft  of  men  cannot  trace  all  the 
confequences  of  any  one  moral  or  immoral  atlion,  and  that  in 
numerous  inftances  we  cannot  fee  enoug-h  to  enable  us  to  form 
a decided  idea  as  to  the  courfe  of  duty.  Wherever  the 
feripture  precepts  clearly  apply  to  our  own  cafes,  we  fhould 
be  extremely  cautious  as  to  any  inferences  we  may  derive 
from  the  fuppofed  confequences  of  actions  in  oppofition  to 
them  ; and  at  any  rate  we  may  reft  fatisfied  that  we  cannot 
do  wrong  by  obeying  them.  We  are  not  anfwerable  for  the 
ill  confequences,  if  fuch  there  be,  of  our  obedience  ; but 
we  are  for  thofe  of  difobedience  ; and  in  proportion  to  the 
firength  and  correctnefs  of  our  confcicnces,  will,  molt  pro- 
bably, be  the  convidtion  of  our  folly,  and  our  regret  for 
our  pride  and  prefumption. 

(4)  The  impulfe  of  the  mere  inflantaneous  emotions  of 
good-will  and  compaffioiq  will  not  always  furnifli  a fufficieiit 
guide  ; at  the  fame  time  they  ought  to  have  great  regard 
paid  to  them,  left  we  contradf  a philofophic  hardnefs  of 
heart,  by  pretending  to  act  upon  higher  and  more  extenlively 
benevolent  views  than  thofe  of  vulgar  minds,  or  the  more 
feeling  fex,  &c.  Some,  however,  carry  this  much  too  far 
on  the  other  fide,  and  encourage  many  public  mifehiefs 
through  a falfe,  milguided  tendernefs  to  criminals,  perfons 
in  diftrefs  through  prefent  vice,  &c.  Where  feeling  is  thus 
made  the  guide  of  condudt,  he  who  can  beft  play  upon  the 
fympathy,  and  beft  decorate  his  tale  of  woe,  will  meet  with 
a reward  for  his  ingenuity,  due  only  to  the  modeft  merit, 
which  fhrinks  from  the  public  vievv,  or  at  leaft  does  not 
obtrude  itfelf  upon  our  notice.  The  injury  done  to  fociety 
at  large  by  this  ill-diredled  compaffion,  fo  generally  preva- 
lent becaufe  it  gratifies  without  trouble,  is  very  great  in- 
deed ; and  wdiile  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  cultivate  com- 
paffion and  fympathy,  by  the  view  and  the  relief  of  real 
mifery  and  fuffering  worth,  the  defire  of  fuch  cultivation 
wfill  be  fcarcely  fufficient  to  exculpate  us,  (when  our  minds 
have  acquired  fome  degree  of  comprehenfion,)  from  the 
-charge  of  preferring  a felfifh  indolent  gratification  to  the 
good  of  others.  To  ufe  the  words  of  the  elegant  Stew'art, 
“ the  didfates  of  reafon  and  conference  inform  us,  in  lan- 
guage which  it  is  impoffible  to  miftake,  that  it  is  fometimes 
a duty  to  check  the  moll  amiable  emotions  of  the  heart ; to 


withdraw,  for  example,  from  the  fight  of  thofe  diftrefies 
w'hich  ftronger  claims  forbid  us  to  relieve,  and  to  deny  our- 
felves  that  exquilite  luxury  which  arifes  from  the  exercile  of 
humanity.” 

(5)  The  rule  of  placing  ourfelves  in  the  feveral  fituations 
ot  the  perlons  concerned,  and  inquiring  what  we  fhould  then 
expedt,  is  of  excellent  ufe  for  diredting,  enforcing,  and  re- 
■ftraining  our  adlions,  and  for  producing  in  us  a Heady  con- 
ftant  fenfe  of  what  is  fit  and  equitable.  This  rule  is  fo 
compi'elienfive,  that  it  may  be  called  the  fum  andfubftance 
of  Chrillian  morality,  as  it  refpedls  the  focial  duties.  It 
has  been  objedled  by  fome  that  it  teaches  nothing,  iince  it 
does  not  firew  what  juftice  is  ; and  that  it  is  even  an  impro- 
per rule,  for  we  ought  not  to  do  to  others  what  we  fhould 
wiflr  tliem  to  do  to  us,  but  what  we  may  juftly  expedl 
them  to  do  to  us.  But  thefe  objections  have  little  or  no 
force.  The  real  object  of  the  rule  clearly  is  to  ferve  as  a 
criterion  ot  duty  which  fliould  counteradt  the  impreffions 
of  felf.  W e feldom  need  fear,  left  we  fhould  carry  our 
imaginary  fubftitution  to  too  great  a length.  Our  only 
danger  is,  left  we  fliould  not  go  far  enough ; that  we 
fliould  admit  of  exceptions  to  this  principle,  which,  if 
circumftances  had  been  real,  ought  to  have  had  no  place. 
This  rule  of  duty,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  “ comprehends  every 
rule  of  juftice  without  exception.  It  comprehends  all  the 
relative  duties,  arifing  either  from  the  more  permanent  rela- 
tions of  parent  and  child,  of  mailer  and  lervant,  of  niagif- 
trate  and  fubjedl,  of  hufband  and  wife,  or  from  the  more 
tranfient  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  of  buyer  and  feller,  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  of  benefactor  and  beneficiary,  of  friend 
and  enemy.  It  comprehends  every  duty  of  charity  and  hu- 
manity, and  even  of  courtefy  and  good  manners.” — “ He 
who  acts  invariably  by  this  rule,  will  never  deviate  from  the 
principle  of  his  duty,  but  from  an  error  of  judgment.  And, 
as  he  feels  the  obligation  that  he  and  all  men  are  under,  to 
ufe  the  bell  means  in  his  power  to  have  his  judgment  well 
informed  in  matters  of  duty,  his  errors  will  only  be  fuch 
as  are  invincible.”  (Adtive  Powers,  Eff.  v.  ch.  i.)  In 
order  to  apply  this  rule  according  to  the  obvious  intention 
of  the  Chrillian  lawgiver,  we  are  firft  to  confider  what  we 
fliould  wilh  done  to  us,  if  we  were  in  the  place  of  the  other 
perfon,  and  at  the  fame  time  poflefled  of  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  ourfelves  pofl'efs  refpedting  the  objedt  under  con- 
fideration.  For  inftance,  fuppofe  a child  requefts  from  a 
parent,  a gratification  which  the  parent  knows  would,  in 
fome  way  or  other,  be  injurious  to  him  ; is  the  parent  to 
grant  his  requeft,  becaufe,  if  in  the  child’s  place,  he  would 
himfelf  wilh  to  be  fo  gratified  ? /The  anfwer  is  clear ; and 
fo  in  fimilar  inftances.  The  fadt  is,  in  all  fuch  cafes  we  are 
to  confider,  not  merely  what  we  might  wifli  if  in  the  fitua- 
tion  of  another,  fo  as  to  have  all  his  foolifli  defires,  and  his 
ignorance  or  mifguided  opinions  ; but  what  we  fliould  de- 
fire with  all  the  means  of  knowledge  which  we  adtually 
poffefs,  and  with  all  the  views  we  have  of  the  reafonablenefs 
of  the  objedts  of  defire,  when  not  ourfelves  under  the  in- 
fluence of  paffion  or  intereft.  The  rule  is  not  fo  much  de- 
figned  to  teach  us  what  is  juft  and  right,  as  to  enable  us  to 
fee  and  attend  to  what  we  do  know  ; to  make  us  think  of 
the  claims  of  others,  and  to  overcome  the  promptings  of 
felfiflinefs.  2.  We  niuft  farther  confider,  not  only  what 
we  fliould  wilh  for,  and,  as  far  as  refpedls  ourfelves  only, 
might  reafonably  wifli  for,  if  in  the  place  of  another,  but 
alfo  take  into  account  what  we  Ihould  wilh  for,  if  in  the 
place  of  thofe  others  whofe  condudt  or  happinefs  will  be 
affedled.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  a favour  is  requefted 
which  in  itfelf  confidered  is  right  and  reafonable  ; we  might 
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confider  the  application  of  our  Saviour’s  rule  as  necelTarily 
direftiiig  us  to  grant  it,  becaufe,  if  in  the  fituation  of  the 
individual  foliciting  it,  we  might  reafonably  wiih  for  fuccefs. 
But  it  may  fo  happen,  that  by  attending  to  his  requeft,  we 
may  deprive  ourfelves  of  the  power  of  difcharging  more  im- 
perious duties  to  others  : we  may  be  prevented  from  paying 
our  debts,  or  from  contributing  as  we  ought  to  the  welfare 
of  thofe  who  have  ftronger  claims  upon  us.  Their  claims 
muft  alfo  be  taken  into  account ; but  we  mull  take  care, 
tiiat  fuch  calculations  be  not  made  under  the  bias  of  felllfh- 
nels  ; and  that,  under  the  pretence  of  juftice,  we  do  not 
ftifle  the  feelings  of  compallion  and  good-will.  The 
doublings  of  felf-love  are  fo  numerous  and  intricate,  that  lie 
who  has  the  fincere  and  earneft  defire  to  do  his  duty,  will 
be  cautious  where  the  promptings  of  intereft  or  indolence, 
or  other  perfonnl  feelings  are  concerned.  “ Charity  Viegins 
at  home”  is  an  excellent  maxim  ; and  he  who  neglebts  his 
home  in  order  to  do  good  to  others,  may  reafonably  expeil 
that  he  will  do  more  harm  by  fuch  negledl,  than  he  can  do 
good  in  other  ways  ; but  we  Ihould  alfo  remember,  that  this 
maxim  is  often  the  prompting  of  felf-love,  to  excufe  dur 
covetoufnefs  or  our  indolence  ; and  where  the  good  to  others 
is  prefent  and  certain,  and  the  good  to  our  narrow  circle  of 
domeftic  relation^  is  dill  ant  and  uncertain,  the  latter  is  not  to 
be  placed  in  competition  witli  the  former.  On  candour,  an 
important  and  perhaps  too  much  neglecled  branch  of  julfice, 
the  reader  will  find  an  interelling  palfage  from _Mr.  Stewart’s 
Outlines,  in  IV.  ^ i. 

(6)  Perfons  in  the  near  relations  of  life,  benefactors,  de- 
pendents, and  enemies,  feem  to  have,  in  moll  cafes,  a prior 
claim  to  ilrangers.  General  benevolence  arifes  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  particular  fources  of  it.  The  root  muft 
therefore  be  cherifhed,  that  the  branches  may  flourifii,  and 
the  fruit  arrive  at  perfection.  Some  remarks  on  a theory 
direCtly  oppoling  this  rule,  wall  be  found  in  IV.  ^ 2. 

( 7 ) Benevolent  and  religious  perfons  have,  all  other  cir- 
cumllances  being  equal,  a prior  claim  to  tlie  reft  of  mankind. 
Natural  benevolence  itfelf  teaches  this,  as  well  as  the  moral 
fenfe.  Two  reafons  llrongly  enforce  this  rule  ; in  the  firft 
place,  we  thus  contribute  towards  the  promotion  of  good- 
nefs  ; we  add  fomething  to  the  ftrength  of  the  motives  which 
there  are,  even  in  the  prefent  life,  for  fteady  adherence  to 
the  practice  of  duty.  If  it  be  our  aim  to  remove  mifery 
without  difcrimination,  we  lhall  in  fome  inilances  break 
down  the  barriers  of  virtue  ; we  cannot  remove  all  ; let  our 
efforts,  therefore,  be  fo  directed,  that  they  may  be  as  bene- 
ficial as  poffible  ; and  it  is  obvious,  that  they  will  be  moll 
effeClua!,  where  they  contribute  to  difcourage  vice  in  all  its 
fhapes.  If  indolence  be  fecure  of  relief  from  that  prefiure 
which  it  places  upon  Itielf,  indolence  will  be  increafed  ; if 
the  appearance  of  mifery  be  the  only  palfport  to  our  afilit- 
ance,  vice  will  be  continually  receiving  encouragement. 
But  it  is  not  merely  with  a view  to  the  relief  of  aftual  mi- 
fery that  difcrimination  is  important  ; it  is  equally  import- 
•ant  with  refpeCl  to  the  extenllon  of  the  means  of  doing 
good.  We  may  confidently  expect,  that  all  the  opportuni- 
ties and  powers  we  can  commit  to  others,  will  be  moft  fer- 
vficeable  in  the  hands  of  thofe  whofe  habits  are  formed  upon 
the  model  of  benevolent  piety.  In  all  cafes,  however, 
efpecially  while  our  benevolence  is  in  its  infancy,  we  are  in 
fome  meafure  to  be  guided  by  its  mere  impulfe.  It  is  one 
important  confequence  of  doing  good  to  others,  that  we  do 
good  to  ourfelves,  we  cultivate  our  benevolence,  and  with 
it  cultivate  our  happinefs.  But  that  benevolence  will  be 
found  to  reft  upon  tlie  fureit  footing,  -which  is  made  to 
prompt  to  exertions  wTich  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  moil 
extenfive  interefts  of  mankind. 


( 8 ) Since  the  concerns  of  religion,  and  a future  flate  are 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  thofe  which  relate  to  this 
world,  it  fhould  be  our  moft  earneft  objett  to  contribute,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  to  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
our  fellow  creatures.  In  various  wvays  we  have  this  power; 
and  this  is  a field  in  which  all  can,  more  or  lefs,  employ 
their  talents.  Here  no  effort  can  be  altogether  thrown 
away  ; at  leall  no  effort  will  be  prejudicial ; and  even  if  to 
others  they  Ihould  be  ufelefs,  their  effedfs  will  return  to  our 
own  bofoms. 

(9)  We  ought  to  pay  the  ftricteft  regard  to  truth,  both  in 
our  affirmations  and  promifes.  There  are  very  few  inilances 
where  veracity  of  both  kinds  is  not  evidently  conducive  to 
the  public  good,  and  fallehood  in  every  degree  pernicious. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  cafes  where  appearances  are 
othenvife,  the  general  regard  to  truth,  which  is  of  fo  much 
confequence  to  the  world,  ought  to  make  us  adhere  invio- 
lably to  it ; and  that  it  is  a moll  dangerous  praflice  to 
falfify,  pretended  or  real,  as  is  often  done,  from  falfe  deli- 
cacy, falfe  fhame,  and  other  fuch  difingenuous  motives,  or 
even  from  thofe  which  border  upon  virtue.  The  harm 
which  thefe  things  do,  by  creating  a mutual  diffidence,  and 
difpofition  to  deceive,  is  exceedingly  great ; and  in  fcarcely 
any  inilances  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  prefent  good 
effefts  affigned  as  the  real'on  for  this  pradlice.  On  the  lup- 
pofed  rellritlions  of  this  duty,  fee  hereafter,  IV.  J 3. 

( 10)  Obedience  to  the  civil  magillrate,  and  to  the  laws  of 
the  community,  is  a fubordinate  general  rule  of  the  greatefl 
importance.  It  is  evidently  for  the  public  good,  that  every 
member  of  a Hate  ihould  fubmit  to  the  governing  power, 
whatever  that  be.  Peace,  order,  and  harmony,  reiult  from 
this,  taken  on  the  whole  : confuiion  and  mifchief  of  all  kinds 
from  the  contrary.  So  that,  though  it  may,  and  mull  be 
fuppofed,  that  difobedience  in  certain  particular  cafes  will, 
as  far  as  the  iingle  aft  and  its  immediate  confequences  are 
confidered,  contribute  more  to  the  public  good  than  obe- 
dience, yet  as  it  is  a dangerous  example  to  others,  and  will 
probably  lead  the  perfon  himfelf  into  other  inilances  of  dif- 
obedience afterwards  ; difobedience  becomes,  in  every  cafe, 
upon  tlie  whole,  of  a tendency  dellruflive  of  the  public 
welfare.  We  ought,  therefore,  in  confequence  of  tliis  rule, 
to  refpefl  all  perlons  in  authority  ; not  to  pafs  hally  cen- 
fiires  upon  their  aflions.;  to  make  candid  allowances  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  of  government,  the  bad  education 
of  princes,  and  of  perfons  of  high  birth  ; and  of  the  flat- 
tery and  extraordinary  temptations  with  which  they  are  fur- 
rounded  ; to  obferve  the  laws  ourfelves,  and  to  promote  the 
ubiervance  of  tliem  where  the  penalties  may  be  evaded,  or 
are  found  infufficient  ; to  look  upon  property  as  a thing  ab- 
lolutely  determined  by  the  laws,  fo  that,  though  a man 
may,  and  ought  to  recede  from  what  the  law  would  give 
him  out  of  compafiion,  gencrofity,  love  of  peace,  view  of 
greater  good  upon  the  whole,  &c.  ; yet  lie  muft  never  in 
any  way  evade,  llrain,  or  do  violence  to  the  laws,  in  order 
to  obtain  what  he  may  think  his  own  according  to  equity  ; 
and  whenever  he  has  offended,  or  is  judged  by  lawful  autho- 
rity to  have  offended,  he  muft  fubmit  to  the  pLiuilhmeut 
whatever  it  be. 

This  rule  obvioufly  does  not  extend  to  thofe  extreme 
cafes,  where  the  people  at  large,  (for  whofe  benefit  ifll 
power  ihould  be  exercifed,  and  on  whofe  will  it  muft  even- 
tually depend,)  fee  reafon  to  refill  the  exerciie  of  ufurped  or 
arbitrary  power,  to  change  one  line  of  lovereigns  tor  an- 
other, or  to  place  the  exilting  monarch  under  thole  reftric- 
tions,  which  may  prevent  the  abufe  of  his  authority.  In 
making  fuch  refiftance,  however,  it  fliould  be  clear,  that 
the  propofed  change  will  meet  with  at  leall  the  concurrence 
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of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  that  the  probabilities  of 
fuccefs  are  adequate  to  juilify  the  rifles  which  muft  be  run, 
and  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  will  be  fuch  as  to  coun- 
terbalance the  immediate  evils ; evils  which  muft  often  check 
the  ardour  of  enlightened  and  difmterefted  patriotifm,  and 
(hould  be  ferioufly  weighed,  not  only  in  the  more  extenfive 
cafes,  but  even  in  thofe  which  merely  refpedl  the  reforma- 
tion of  real  or  fuppofed  abufes.  The  mafs  oft  fuffering, 
and  of  moral  evil  produced  when  force  muft  be  employed  to 
throw  off  an  oppreflive  yoke,  is  utterly  incalculable  ; and, 
on  the  whole,  more  is  generally  to  be  effefted  by  the  gra- 
dual diifufion  of  knowledge  and  of  found  views  of  the  na- 
ture and  ends  of  political  eftablifhments,  which  muft  even- 
tually, ( and  often  much  more  rapidly  than  could  be  expedted 
before  hand,)  fet  a complete  bar  to  all  injurious  encroach- 
ments on  civil  liberty. 

Nor  does  this  rule  extend  to  thofe  important  cafes  where 
the  rights  of  confcience  ai'e  concerned.  If  the  laws  of  the 
civil  magiftrate  require  any  thing  whicli  the  law  of  God 
forbids,  they  muft  be  negledted,  or  difobeyed,  without  hefi- 
tation. 

Intimately  connedled  with  this  fubjeft  is  one  point,  to 
which  we  muft  briefly  advert,  <viz.  honefty  with  refpedt  to 
the  public  revenue.  Many  who  have  a real  principle  of 
genuine  uprightnefs  in  other  refpedls,  are  loofe  in  their 
pradlice  in  this  ; and  it  is,  we  fear,  a mournful  truth,  that 
by  the  frauds  and  falfehoods  which  they  have  employed  in 
conneftion  with  the  revenue,  great  numbers  have  had  their 
moral  principles  weakened,  if  not  altogether  perverted. 
How  much  fuch  practices  have  a tendency  to  diminifli  mu- 
tual confidence,  it  is  unneceifary  to  fay.  If  we  know  that 
a man  defrauds  the  revenue,  contrary,  it  may  be,  to  his 
own  folemn  declaration,  we  may  hope,  and  perhaps  fee  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  he  will  not  defraud  or  deceive  in  the 
cjmmon  tranfadtions  of  life  ; but  our  ftrong  confidence  that 
he  will  not  muft  be  greatly  fliaken.  Tlie  preflure  of  na- 
tional burdens  cannot  indeed  but  be  deeply  felt  by  indi- 
viduals ; but  we  ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  are 
difpofed  to  aim  to  leflen  its  effedts  on  ourfelves,  by  unlawful 
concealment,  or  falfe  declarations,  &c.  that  we  are  thereby 
throwdng  an  undue  weight  upon  the  more  confeientious,  and 
that  we  cannot  do  it  without  (as  far  as  it  is  known  or  fuf- 
pefted)  leflening  the  confidence  of  others  in  us,  and  loofen- 
ing  the  bonds  of  fociety,  nor  without  weakening  our  own 
moral  principles  ; and  even  if  we  fhould  fatisfy  ourfelves, 
that,  in  the  particular  inftance,  we  have  equity,  if  not  law 
on  our  fides,  yet  that  we  cannot  employ  our  fuppofed  right 
without  fraud,  if  not  deliberate  falfehood,  and  perhaps  even 
perjury.  As  long  as  we  have  the  power  of  curtailing  thofe 
expences  which  refpedl  fhow  and  luxury,  or,  at  moft,  mere 
convenience,  we  have  no  plea  of  real  neceffity  : and,  after 
all,  our  pleafures  and  our  pride  are  commonly  our  heavieft 
taxes. 

Refpedling  thofe  frauds  on  the  public  revenue,  which 
come  under  the  general  head  of  fmuggling,  they  cannot  be 
too  much  deprecated.  They  aimoii  fcLy  refpedt  articles 
of  luxury,  on  which  the  fame  remark  may  be  made  as 
above ; and,  at  any  rate,  fmuggled  goods  cannot  be  pur- 
chafed,  without  diredlly  encouraging  frauds  and  falfehood 
in  others,  and  aflifting  to  train  up  a fet  of  defperate  perfons, 
who  are  thus  prepared  to  make  fociety  in  any  manner  the 
fubjeft  of  their  lawlefs  prey  : they  cannot  be  purchafed 
without  increafing  the  burdens  of  the  confeientious,  nor 
vvithout  injury  to  the  fair  dealer.  The  direft  tendency  of 
lome  of  our  revenue  laws  is,  in  various  ways,  to  weaken  the 
reftraints  of  duty  ; and  the  evil,  for  which  individuals  can- 
not be  altogether  anfwerable,  fhould  not  be  incrcafed  by 


their  own  violations.  If  thefe  remarks  fhould  meet  the  eye 
of  any  one  of  thofe  refpedlable  fenators,  who  are  concerned 
for  the  morality  as  well  as  prefent  interefts  of  the  people, 
we  earneftly  folicit  him  to  take  into  confideration  the  Hate 
of  thofe  laws  in  this  particular  point  of  view.  We  doubt 
not  he  will  find  that,  in  fome  cafes,  even  the  truly  upright 
man,  who  is  anxious  to  make  no  declaration  but  v/hat  is 
ftridtly  true,  can  fcarcely  avoid  departures  from  the  eXaft 
truth,  which  are  extremely  painful  to  his  own  mind ; and 
that  thofe  who  ai'e  but  little  under  fuch  reftraint,  are  con- 
tinually led,  by  the  forms  and  oaths  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  to 
breaches  of  truth,  fandlioned  by  an  appeal  to  God,  which 
cannot  fail  to  loofen  the  influence  of  an  oath  in  all  cafes,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  perjury  in  its  word  forms.  The  efiedl 
of  the  whole,  in  its  various  ramifications,  is  a degree  of 
moral  injury  which  can  fcarcely  be  calculated : and  while 
we  experience  heart-felt  delight  (not,  however,  unmixed 
with  pain  from  prefent  difappointment)  at  contemplating 
thofe  exertions,  whicli  are  defigned  to  bring  our  penal  law 
to  a correfpondence  with  the  only  juftifiable  ends  of  punifli- 
ment,  we  fliould  be  difpofed  to  place  upon  a level  v/ith  them, 
efforts  of  the  fame  enlightened,  comprehenfive,  dignified, 
perfevering  nature,  direfted  to  the  reformation  of  our  re- 
venue lav/s,  where  they  unneceffarily  affeft  the  morals  of 
the  people. 

Other  rules,  fays  Hartley,  befides  the  ten  foregoing, 
might  be  afligned,  or  thefe  exprefled  in  a different  way.  1 
have  put  down  thofe  which  appear  to  be,  in  faft,  the  chief 
principles  of  focial  condudf  to  wife  and  good  men.  They 
muft  all  be  fuppofed  to  influence  and  interpret  each  other. 
Let  a man  only  diveft  himfelf  as  much  as  pofiible  of  all  felfifti 
regards,  and  love  his  neighbour  as  himfelf,  and  God  above 
all,  and  he  will  generally  find  fome  point,  and  that  without 
much  difficulty  or  perplexity,  in  which  all  thefe  rules  unite 
to  produce  the  greateft  good,  upon  the  whole,  to  all  perfons 
concerned. 

Though  our  plan  and  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  entering 
at  length  into  the  duties  arifing  from  the  particular  relations 
of  focial  life,  yet  we  deem  the  obfervations  of  Hartley,  on 
the  fubjeft  of  the  parental  relation,  fo  important,  that  we 
fhall  make  an  abllraft  of  his  leading  ftatement.  The  prin- 
cipal duty  of  the  parental  relation  is  the  giving  of  a right 
education,  or  the  imprinting  fuch  affociations  on  the  minds 
of  children,  as  may  conduft  them  fafe  through  this  world 
to  a happy  futurity.  In  the  latter  refpedt  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  becaufe  religion  muft  on  all  hands  be  allowed  to  be 
the  one  neceflary  thing  ; and,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  invefti- 
gations  refpedting  the  primary  purfuit  of  life,  it  appears 
that  it  contributes  as  certainly  to  give  us  the  maximum  of 
happinefs  in  this  world,  at  leaft  the  faireft'profpedt  of  it,  as 
to  fecure  it  in  the  next ; fo  that  a parent  ought  to  inculcate 
it  in  eyery  point  of  view.  The  chief  errors  of  education  are 
owing  to  tile  want  of  a praftical  perfuafion  of  this  point,  or 
to  a falfe  tendernefs  or  opinion  on  the  part  of  a parent,  by 
which  he  is  led  to  believe  that  the  objedf  does  not  require, 
in  the  cafe  of  his  child,  frequent  corredfions  and  reftraints, 
with  perpetual  encouragements  and  incentives  to  virtue,  by 
reward,  example,  advice,  books,  converfation,  &c.  If 
due  care  were  taken  from  the  firft,  little  feverity  would  or- 
dinarily be  neceflary  ; but  in  proportion  as  this  is  negledted 
in  the  firft  years,  a much  greater  degree  of  care,  with  high 
degrees  of  feverity,  both  bodily  and  mental,  become  ab- 
foiutely  neceffary  to  preferve  from  mifery  both  here  and 
hereafter.  Affedlionate  parents  ihould,  therefore,  labour 
from  the  earlieft  dawnings  of  underftanding  and  defire,  to 
check  the  growing  obftinacy  of  the  will ; to  curb  all  fallies 
of  paflion  ; to  imprefs  the  deepeft,  moft  amiable,  reverential, 
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and  awful  imprenions  of  God»  a future  ftate,  and  all  facred 
things ; to  reftrain  anger,  jealoufy,  and  felfifhnefs  ; to  en- 
courage love,  compamon,  generofity,  forgivenefs,  grati- 
tude ; to  excite  and  even  oblige  to  fuch  induftry,  as  the 
tender  age  will  properly  admit.  For  one  principal  end  and 
difficulty  of  life  is,  to  generate  fuch  moderate,  varying, 
and  perpetually  aftuating  motives,  by  means  of  the  natural 
fenfible  defires  being  allociated  with,  and  apportioned  to, 
foreign  objedls,  as  may  keep  up  a ftate  of  moderate  cheer- 
fulnefs,  and  ufeful  employment,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
our  lives ; whereas  fenfual,  blind,  and  uninformed  defire 
prefies  violently  for  immediate  gratification,  is  injurious  to 
other*,  and  deftroys  its  own  aims,  or,  at  the  beft,  gives  way 
only  to  fpleen  and  dilTatisfadlion. 

14.  EJlimate  of  the  Pleafures  of  Theopathy. — We  now 
proceed  to  the  important  inquiry  refpedting  the  theopathetic 
affeftions,  what  regard  they  claim  from  us  in  the  formation 
of  the  rule  of  life.  And  here  it  appears  that  the  love  of 
God  ffiould  be  our  primary  purfuit,  and  ultimate  end,  be- 
caufe  it  regulates,  improves,  and  perfects  all  the  other  parts 
of  our  nature,  and  affords  a pleafure  fuperior  in  kind  and  in 
degree  to  all  the  reft. 

We  have  already  feen  the  influence  of  the  precepts  of 
piety  on  the  four  inferior  claffes  of  human  pleafures,  thofe 
of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  and  felf-intereft  ; but 
the  precepts  of  piety  are  thofe  which  teach  us  what  homage 
of  our  affeftions  and  external  aftions  ought  to  be  addrefled 
to  the  Deity,  in  a direft  and  immediate  manner.  Now  all 
the  affeftions,  enjoined  by  thefe  precepts,  terminate  ulti- 
mately in  the  love  of  God,  which,  therefore,  may  be  ufed 
in  the  fame  fituations  in  which  the  term  precepts  of  piety 
has  been  employed. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  obvious  in  a ffiorter  way. 
The  perpetual  exertion  of  a pleafing  affeftion  towards  a 
Being  who  is  infinite  in  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs, 
and  who  is  alfo  our  friend  and  father,  cannot  but  enhance 
all  our  joys,  and  alleviate  all  our  forrows.  A fenfe  of  his 
prefence  and  proteftion  will  reftrain  all  aftions  which  are 
exceffive,  irregular,  or  hurtful ; will  fupport  and  encourage 
us  in  all  fuch  as  are  of  a contrary  nature ; and  will  infufe 
fuch  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  as  will  enable  us  to  fee 
clearly  and  aft  uniformly.  The  perfeftion,  therefore,  of 
every  part  of  our  natures  muft  depend  upon  the  degree  in 
which  the  love  of  God,  and  a conftant  fenfe  of  his  prefence, 
have  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  mind. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fupport  and  regulation  afforded  by 
piety  to  benevolence,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  love  of 
our  fellow  men  can  never  be  free  from  partiality  and  fel- 
fifhnefs, until  we  are  able  to  view  all  things  in  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  God,  If  the  relation  to  ourfelves  be 
made  the  point  of  view,  our  profpefts  muft  be  narrow, 
and  the  appearance  of  what  we  do  fee,  diftorted.  When 
we  confider  the  feenes  of  vanity,  folly,  and  mifery,  which 
prefent  themfelves  to  our  view  from  this  point  ; when  we 
are  difappointed  in  the  happinefs  of  our  friends,  or  feel  the 
refentment  of  our  enemies,  our  benevolence  will  begin  to 
languifh,  and  our  hearts  fail  us  : we  ffiall  complain  of  the 
corruption  and  wickednefs  of  that  world  which  we  have 
hitherto  loved,  with  a benevolence  merely  human  ; and 
fhew,  by  our  complaints,  that  we  are  ftrongly  tinftured 
with  the  fame  corruption  and  wickednefs.  This  is  gene- 
rally the  cafe  with  young  and  unexperienced  perfons  in  the 
beginning  of  a virtuous  courfe,  and  before  they  have  made 
advances  in  piety.  The  difappointments  which  human  be- 
nevolence meets  with,  are  fometimes  apt  to  incline  us  to 
call  the  divine  goodnefs  in  queftion.  But  he  who  is  pof- 
feffed  of  a full  affurance  of  this,  who  loves  God  with  his 
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whole  powers,  as  an  inexhauftible  fountain  of  love  and 
benevolence  to  his  creatures,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumftances,  as  much  when  he  chaftifes  as  when  he  re- 
wards, will  learn  thereby  to  love  enemies  as  well  as  friends, 
the  linful  and  miferable  as  well  as  the  holy  and  happy  ; 
to  rejoice  and  give  thanks  for  every  thing  he  fees  and 
feels,  however  irreconcileable  to  his  prefent  fuggeftions  ; 
and  to  labour  as  an  inftrument  under  God,  with  real 
courage  and  conftancy,  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and 
happinefs. 

In  like  manner  the  confcience  or  moral  fenfe  requires  a 
perpetual  direftion  and  fupport  from  the  love  of  God  to 
keep  it'  fteady  and  pure.  "When  men  ceafe  to  have  a due 
regard  for  God,  having  fome  other  end  beyond  which  they 
do  not  look,  they  are  verj--  apt  to  relapfe  into  negligence 
and  callofity,  and  to  aft  without  any  virtuous  principle. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  regard  him  with  flavifli 
fear,  they  fill  their  minds  with  endlefs  fcruples  and  anxieties 
about  the  lawfulnefs  of  trivial  aftions. 

Thus  the  love  of  God  regulates,  improves,  and  perfefts 
all  the  other  parts  of  our  nature  : but  further  it  affords  a 
pleafure  fuperior  in  kind,  and  in  degree,  to  all  the  reft  of 
which  our  natures  are  capable. 

( 1 ) The  love  and  contemplation  of  God  in  fome  meafure 
render  us  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and,  confequently, 
of  the  perfeftion  and  happinefs  of  it.  Our  wills  may 
thus  be  united  to  his  will,  and  therefore  rendered  free 
from  difappointment : we  ffiall,  by  degrees,  fee  every  thing 
as  God  fees  it,  that  is,  fee  every  thing  which  he  has  made  to 
be  good.  Though  this  can  only  be  the  cafe  in  part  in 
the  prefent  world,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  there  have 
been  thofe  who  have  fo  far  reached  this  perfeftion  of  our 
nature,  as  to  acquiefee,  and  even  to  rejoice  in  the  events 
of  life,  however  apparently  afflifting  ; to  be  freed  from 
fear  and  folicitude  ; and  to  receive  their  daily  bread  with 
conftant  thankfulnefs.  And  though  the  number  of  thefe 
happy  perfons  may  have  been  comparatively  fmall,  and 
the  path  be  not  frequented  and  beaten,  yet  if  the  defire 
be  Efficiently  earneft,  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  arrive 
at  the  fame  ftate,  by  Efficient  earneftnefs  and  conftancy  in 
the  ufe  of  the  appointed  means. 

(2)  The  love  of  God  may  be  confidered  as  the  central  af. 
feftion  to  which  all  the  others  point.  When  men  have  en- 
tered Efficiently  into  the  ways  of  piety,  the  ideas  of  the 
Supreme  Being  recur  more  and  more  in  the  whole  courfe  and 
tenor  of  their  lives,  and,  by  uniting  with  all  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  overpower  all  the  pains,  and  augment  and 
conneft  with  themfelves  all  the  pleafures  of  the  mind. 
Every  thing  beautiful  and  glorious  brings  in  the  ideas  of 
God,  mixes  with  them,  and  coalefces  with  them  ; for  all 
things  are  from  God,  he  is  the  only  caufe  and  reality,  and 
the  exiftence  of  every  thing  elfe  is  only  the  efteft  and 
proof  of  his  exiftence  and  excellence.  Let  the  mind  be 
once  duly  imbued  with  tEs  truth,  and  its  praftical  appli- 
cations, and  every  thing  will  afford  exercife  for  the  devout 
affeftions.  Add  to  this  their  unlimited  extent,  their  purity, 
and  perfeftion,  and  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  they 
muft  be  far  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  both  in  kind  ^nd  in  de- 
gree. 

(3)  The  objefts  of  other  pleafures  are  frequently  re- 
moved. No  time,  no  place,  no  circumilance  of  life  can 
deprive  us  of  this.  Our  hearts  may  be  diiefted  towards 
God  in  the  greateft  external  conEfi.pn,  as*  well  as  in  the 
deepeft  filence  and  retirement.  All  the  duties  of  life,  when 
direfted  to  God,  become  pleafures  ; and  by  the  fame  means 
every  the  fmalleft  aftion  becomes  the  difeharge  of  the 
proper  duty  of  the  time  and  place.  Thus  time  is  turned 
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to  its  belt  advantage  : thus  every  lituation  and  event  of  life 
may  be  converted  into  a fource  of  prefent  comfort  and  fu- 
ture felicity. 

(4)  When  the  love  of  God  is  thus  made  to  arife  from 
every  objedt,  and  to  exert  itfelf  in  every  adtion,  it  becomes 
of  a permanent  nature,  fuited  to  our  prefent  frame,  and  will 
not  pafs  into  deadnefs  or  difgult,  as  our  other  pleafures  do 
from  repeated  gratification. 

We  Ihould  be  glad  if  our  limits  would  allow  of  our 
laying  before  our  readers  a view  of  thofe  nreans  which 
are  pointed  out  by  Hartley,  for  the  culture  of  the  theopa- 
thetic  affedlions,  of  faith,  fear,  gratitude,  hope,  trujl,  refgna- 
tion,  and  love  : we  mull,  however,  content  ourfels’es  with 
referring  to  his  7 2d  propofition  on  this  fubjedt ; and  to 
his  important  rules  in  the  73d  propofition,  concerning  the 
manner  of  expreffing  them  in  prayer,  and  other  religious 
exercifes  ; and  lliall  only  add  the  following  obfervations,  de- 
rived from  the  73d. 

There  cannot  be  a more  fatal  delufion,  than  to  fuppofe, 
that  religion  is  nothing  but  a divine  philofophy  in  the  foul ; 
and  that  the  foregoing  theopathetic  affedfions  may  exift  and 
flourilh  there,  though  they  be  not  cultivated  by  devout 
exercifes  and  expreflions.  Experience,  and  many  plain  ob- 
vious reafons,  fliew  the  falfehood  and  mifchievous  tendency 
of  this  notion  ; and  it  follows  from  the  theory  of  alTocia- 
tion,  that  no  internal  difpofitions  can  remain  long  in  the 
mind,  unlefs  they  be  properly  nourilhed  by  proper  affocia- 
tions,  that  is,  by  fome  external  adts.  This,  therefore, 
among  others,  may  be  confidered  as  a llrong  argument  for 
frequent  prayer. 

Infedtion  10,  (entitled  Ellimate  of  the  Pleafures  of  Self- 
intereft,)  we  referred  to  Dr.  Prieltley’s  fermon  on  the  duty 
of  not  living  to  ourfelves  ; we  lhall  here  copy  a few  para- 
graphs from  it,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  to  bear  clofely 
upon  this,  and  upon  the  loth  fedfion,  and  for  which,  if  not 
before  familiar  to  him,  we  perfuade  ourfelves  we  fhall  have 
his  thanks. 

“ Every  day  palled  in  the  Iteady  and  earneft  difeharge  of 
a man’s  known  duty,  will  pafs  wdth  uniform  cheerfulnefs  and 
alacrity.  And  in  the  glorious  animating  profpedf  of  a fu- 
ture happy  date  of  mankind,  on  which,  in  a humble  trult 
and  conhdence  in  the  allillance  and  grace  of  God,  he  has 
fpent  all  his  cares,,  and  exerted  all  his  powers,  that  joy  wdll 
fpring  up  in  his  heart  here,  which  will  hereafter  be  unfpeak- 
able  and  full  of  glory. 

“ If  troubles  and  perfecutions  arife  on  account  of  our  ad- 
hering to  duty  ; if  w'e  be  oppofed  in  the  profecution  of 
laudable  undertakings,  or  fuffer  in  confequence  of  under- 
taking them  ; the  true  piety  of  a perfon  who  habitually 
lives  to  God,  and  not  to  himfelf,  is  capable  of  converting 
them  all  into  pure  unmixed  joy  and  tranfport.  Then  the 
human  mind  roufed  to  the  moft  intent  exertion  of  all  its 
faculties,  burdened  with  no  confeioufnefs  of  guilt,  referring 
itfelf  abfolutely  to  the  difpofal  of  its  God  and  father,  dif- 
trufting  its  owm  powers,  and  confiding  in  the  infinite  power, 
wfifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  acquires  a fervour  of  fpirit, 
a courage,  fortitude,  and  magnanimity,  tempered  with  the 
moft  perfect  ferenity,  and  the  greateft  prefence  of  mind, 
that  is  fufficient,  and  more  than  fufficient,  to  bear  a man 
through  every  difficulty,  and  even  to  convert  all  pain  into 
pleafure.  His  highly  agitated  ftate  of  mind,  in  thofe  trying 
circum.ftances,  is  almoft  pure  rapture  and  extacy. 

“ AVhat  the  extraordinary  exercifes  of  devotion  are  able 
to  do  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  the  habitual  moderate 
exercife  of  piety  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  and 
the  common  troubles  of  our  lives ; fo  that  it  may  not  only 
be  compared  to  a ftrong  cordial,  to  be  applied  when  the 
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mind  is  ready  to  faint  under  adverfity,  but  to  that  food 
which  is  the  daily  fupport  of  our  lives. 

“To  have  God  always  in  our  thoughts,  is  not  poffible 
in  this  world.  Prefent  objefts,  to  the  influence  of  which 
we  are  continually  expofed,  muft  necelTarily  engage  a great 
part  of  our  attention  ; and  worldly  objefts,  by  continually 
engroHing  our  thoughts,  are  apt  to  become  of  too  great 
importance  to  us.  We  grow  anxious  about  them,  and  our 
minds  are  harafl'ed  and  fatigued  with  a conftant  and  dole  at- 
tention to  them.  Now,  it  is  when  the  mind  is  in  this  ftate, 
or  rather  tending  towards  it,  that  the  benign  influences  of 
devotion  are,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  our  lives,  the  moft 
fenfibly  felt ; wEen  the  mind,  looking  off,  and  above,  all 
worldly  objefts,  and  deeply  impreffed  with  a fenfe  of  the 
infinite  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  unburdens 
itfelf  of  every  anxiety,  and  calls  all  its  cares  upon  its  hea- 
venly father  ; and  when  the  preceding  tumult  and  diforder 
of  the  paffions  only  ferve  to  augment  that  unfpeakable  joy, 
fatisfaftion,  and  confidence,  with  which  a deep  fenfe  of  the 
prefence  and  providence  of  God  infpires  the  foul. 

“ The  relief  a benevolent  mind  feels  from  communicating 
its  troubles  and  cares  to  an  intimate  friend,  in  wliofe  wifdom 
and  integrity  he  can  confide,  though  of  the  fame  nature,  is 
but  a faint  image  of  what  the  truly  pious  foul  feels  in  the 
delightful  feafons  of  the  devout  intercourfe  which  he  main- 
tains with  his  God. 

“ This  is  a perpetual  fource  of  joy  and  fatisfadlion  to  a 
truly  devout  mind,  which  the  wicked,  tliofe  perfons  who 
live  to  themfelves,  and  not  to  mankind,  or  to  God,  inter- 
meddle not  with.  Not  even  an  idea  of  that  fweet  tranquil- 
lity, exalted  joy,  and  calm  fortitude,  which  true  devotion 
inlpires,  can  be  communicated  to  another  who  hath,  had  no 
experience  of  it  himfelf.  This  is  true  of  thofe  things  of 
which  St.  Paul  fays  that  the  natural  man  cannot  comprehend 
them,  and  that  they  are  foolilhnefs  to  him,  becaufe  they  are 
fpiritually  difeerned. 

“ 1 would  be  no  advocate  for  enthufiafrn.  The  fervour 
of  devotion  cannot  always  be  kept  up.  That  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  condition  of  our  nature,  and  far  from  being  necef- 
fary  in  our  prefent  ftate  ; but  that  cheerful  ferenity  and 
compofure  in  which  moderate  adts  of  devotion  leave  the 
mind,  is  an  excellent  temper  for  entering  upon,  and  perfe- 
vering  with  fpirit  and  alacrity  in  any  ufeful  and  honourable 
undertaking.” 

This,  religious  philofopher  then  proceeds,  in  reference  to 
the  general  objedt  of  his  difeourfe,  in  the  following  words. 

“ The  fum  of  this  pradtical  dodtrine,  fuggefted  by  reve- 
lation, and  confirmed  by  reafon  and  obfervation,  is,  that  no 
man  can  be  happy  who  lives  to  himfelf ; but  that  true  happmefs 
confifts  in  having  our  faculties  wholly  engrolfed  by  fome 
worthy  ©bjedl,  in  the  purfuit  of  which  the  ftrongell  and 
beft  of  our  affedlions  have  their  full  play,  and  in  which  we 
enjoy  all  the  confiftent  pleafures  of  our  whole  nature  ; that 
though  a regard  to  our  greateft  happinefs  be  of  excellent 
ufe,  paiticularly  about  the  beginning  of  our  progrefs  to- 
wards perfedtion  and  happinefs,  in  bringing  our  inferior 
appetites  and  paffions  into  due  fubjedtion  to  the  fuperior 
powers  of  our  nature,  yet  that  felf-love,  and  a regard  to 
ourfelves,  is  very  apt  to  grow  too  intenfe,  and  is,  in  fadl, 
the  caufe  of  a great  deal  of  the  ufelefs  anxiety,  perplexity, 
and  m.ifery  which  is  in  the  world  ; and  that  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  our  care,  that  our  minds  be  engrolfed  as  much  as  pof- 
fible by  other  objedts  ; and  that  even  motives  to  virtue  which 
turn  our  attention  frequently  upon  ourfelves  ftiould  be  ufed 
with  caution,  for  fear  of  feeding  that  vanity  and  felf-con- 
ceit  which  we  ought  to  ftudy  every  method  of  reprelling,  as 
the  greateft  bane  of  true  religion,  being  moft  oppofite  to 
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the  genuine  temper  of  Chriftianity,  and  moft  deftrudfive  of 
human  happinefs.” 

15.  EJiimate  of  the  Moral  Senfe — It  has  been  already- 
dated,  that  the  moral  fenfe  ought  to  have  great  influence 
even  in  the  moil  explicit  and  deliberate  adtions  ; hence  the 
culture  of  its  feelings,  and  the  corredting  of  its  didfates, 
fhould  be  made  a primary  objedf. 

Further,  the  moral  fenfe  ought,  on  urgent  occafions,  to 
have  the  foie  influence  ; and  this  for  feveral  reafons. 

I.  Becaufe  it  offers  itfelf  on  the  various  occafions  of  life, 
with  the  tone  of  authority.  It  warns  us  before  hand,  and 
calls  us  to  account  afterwards  ; it  condemns  or  approves  ; it 
rewards  by  the  pleafures  of  felf-approbation,  or  punifhes  by 
the  pains  of  felf-condemnation,  2.  The  moral  fenfe  is 
principally  generated  by  piety,  benevolence,  and  rational 
felf-interell.  All  thefe  are  explicit  guides  in  deliberate 
addious  ; and  fince  they  are  excluded,  on  fudden  occafions, 
through  the  want  of  time  to  weigh  and  determine,  it  is 
highly  reafonable  to  admit  the  moral  fenfe  formed  from  them, 
and  whofe  didfates  are  immediate,  as  their  fubfliitute. 
3.  The  greatnefs,  the  permanency,  and  the  cahn  nature^  of 
the  plealm'es  of  the  moral  fenfe,  with  the  horrors  and  the 
conllant  recurrence  of  the  fenfe  of  guilt,  are  additional  ar- 
guments to  flievv  that  thefe  pleafures  and  pains  were  intended 
as  the  guides  of  life. 

The  perfedtion  of  the  moral  fenfe  conliils  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing particulars : i . That  it  extend  to  all  the  adlions  of 
moment  which  occur  in  the  intcrcourfes  of  real  life  ; and  be 
a ready  monitor  on  all  fuch  occafions : 2.  That  its  plea- 
fures and  pains  fliould  be  fo  vivid  as  to  furnilh  a very  llrong 
excitement  to  fluin  vice,  and  to  walk  Ifeadily  in  the  path  of 
religious  duty  : 3.  That  it  fhould  not  defcend  to  trifling  or 
minute  particulars  ; for,  though  fcrupulofity  is  probably  a 
neceflary  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  to  moral  excel- 
lency, yet,  if  it  continue,  and  become  the  prevailing  habit 
of  the  mind,  it  will  check  benevolence,  and  turn  the  love  of 
God  into  a fuperftitious  fear  ; 4.  It  is  neceffary  that  the 
didfates  of  the  moral  fenfe  fhould  be  perfedfly  conformable 
to  piety  and  benevolence,  of  which  it  may  be  confidered  as 
a fubfliitute. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  mofli  perfedf  ftate  of  the  confcience, 
it  is  neceflary  for  us  to  be  much  employed  in  the  pradfical 
fliudy  of  the  facred  fcriptures,  and  of  the  writings  of  good 
men  of  all  denominations ; in  obferving  the  living  examples 
of  moral  worth,  and  in  the  perufal  of  moral  and  religious 
biography  ; in  felf-examination  ; in  prayer,  and  other  ex- 
erciles  of  devotion  ; in  endeavouring  to  convert  all  the  focial 
and  religious  affedfions  into  the  love  of  God ; in  aiming  to 
acquire  a truly  charitable  and  benevolent  fpirit ; and  in  walk- 
ing faithfully,  according  to  the  didfates  of  benevolence, 
piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  fuch  as  they  are  at  prefent. 
Some  of  thefe  diredfions  are  more  particularly  fuited  to 
corredf  one  defedf  in  the  moral  fenfe ; fome,  another  ; but 
they  will  all  confpire  in  purifying  and  perfedfing  it.  On 
the  origin,  growth,  and  culture  of  the  moral  fenfe,  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  Moral  Education,  IV.  ; and  we 
If rongly  recommend  the  perufal  of  Hartley’s  General  Corol- 
laries, at  the  end  of  his  invelfigations  refpedfing  the  Rule  of 
I.ife. 

16.  A frlQ  regard  to  the  precepts  of  Benevolence,  Piety, 
and  the  Moral  Senfe,  favours  even  grofs  Self-interef,  and  is 
the  only  method  by  nvhich  the  refned,  and  the  rational,  can  be 
fecured. — Here  we  may  obferve,  i.  That  fince  the  regard 
to  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  procures  the 
pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  in  their 
greateif  perfedtion  on  the  whole,  it  muff  favour  grofs  felf- 
interelf,  or  the  purfuit  of  the  means  of  obtaining  them. 


2.  This  regard  has,  in  many  cafes,  an  immediate  tendency 
to  procure  thefe  means,  that  is,  to  procure  riches,  power, 
learning,  &c.  and  though  it  fometimes  happens  that  a man 
muft  forego  both  the  means  of  obtaining  pleafure,  and  plea- 
fure  itfelf,  from  a regard  to  duty,  and  often  happens  that 
the  belt  men  have  not  the  greateif  fhare  of  the  means  ; yet 
it  feems  that  the  belt  men  have,  in  general,  the  fairefl:  profpedt 
for  that  competency,  which  is  molt  fuitable  to  real  enjoy- 
ment. Thus,  in  trades  and  profellions,  though  it  is  feldom 
obferved  that  men  eminent  for  piety  and  charity  amafs  great 
wealth,  yet  they  are  generally  in  affluent  or  eafy  circum- 
Itances,  from  the  faithful  difchai'ge  of  duty,  their  prudence, 
moderation  in  expences,  &c.  and  fcarce  ever  in  indigent 
ones.  A fenfe  of  duty^  produces  a defire  to  difeharge  it  : 
this  recommends  to  the  world,  to  the  bad  as  well  as  to  the 
good  ; and  where  there  are  inltances  apparently  to  the  con- 
trary, farther  information  will  generally  difeover  fome  fecret 
pride,  negligence,  or  imprudence,  that  is,  fomething  con- 
trary to  duty,  to  which  the  perfon’s  ill  fuccefs  in  refpedf  of 
this  world,  may  be  jultly  aferibed.  3.  A regard  to  duty 
plainly  gives  the  greateif  capacity  for  enjoyment  ; as  it  fe- 
cures  us  againlt  thofe  diforders  of  body  and  mind,  which 
render  the  natural  objedfs  of  pleafure  infipid  or  ungrateful. 

4.  As  to  refined  felf-intereft,  or  the  purfuit  of  the  means 
for  obtaining  the  pleafures  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and 
the  moral  fenfe,  it  appears  at  firfl;  fight,  that  a due  regard 
to  thefe  muff  procui'e  for  us  both  the  end  and  the  means. 

5.  However  grofs  or  refined  felf-interell  may,  upon  certain 
occafions,  be  difappointed,  the  rational  one  never  can 
whilll  we  a£f  upon  a principle  of  duty.  Our  future  happi- 
nefs mull  be  fecured  thereby.  This  the  profane  and  pro- 
fligate, as  far  as  they  have  any  belief  of  God,  providence,  or 
a future  ftate,  (and  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible  for  a rational  being 
to  arrive  at  more  than  fcepticifm  and  uncertainty  in  thefe 
things,)  muft  allow,  as  well  as  the  pious  Chriftian.  And, 
when  the  rational  felf-intereft  is  thus  fecured,  the  difap- 
pointments  of  the  other  two  become  far  lefs  grievous,  and 
make  far  lefs  imprelfion  on  the  mind.  He  that  has  a certain 
reverfion  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  inheritance,  may  be  very 
indifferent  about  prefent  pofleflions. 

17.  Practical  Obfervations  on  Self-interef  and  Self-annihila- 
tion— Self-interell  being  reckoned  by  fome  writers  the  only 
liable  point  upon  which  a fyilem  of  morality  can  be 
eredled,  and  felf-annihilation  by  others  the  only  one  in 
which  man  can  reft,  I will  here  (fays  Hartley,  prop.  67.) 
endeavour  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions,  giving  at  the 
fame  time  both  a general  delcription  of  what  paffes  in  our 
progrefs  from  felf-intereft  to  lelf-annihilation,  and  fome 
Ihort  hints  of  what  is  to  be  approved  or  condemned  in  this 
pradkice. 

( 1 ) The  vicious  pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and 
ambition,  being  often  very  expenfive,  are  checked  by  the 
grolfell  of  all  the  kinds  of  felf-intereft,  the  mere  love  of 
money  ; and  the  principle  upon  which  men  aft  in  this  cafe 
is  efteemed  one  fpecies  of  prudence.  This  may  be  tolerated 
in  others,  where  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  infufe  a better 
motive  ; but,  in  a man’s  own  mind,  it  is  very  abfurd  to 
have  recourfe  to  one,  which  muft  leave  fo  great  a degree  of 
impurity,  when  others  which  are  purer  and  ftronger,  ra- 
tional felf-intereft  particularly,  are  at  hand. 

(2)  The  defire  of  bodily  and  mental  accomplilliments,  and 
in  particular  of  fcience  and  learning,  confidered  as  means  of 
happinefs,  often  checks  both  the  forementioned  vicious 
pleafures,  and  the  love  of  money.  Now  this  kind  of  felf- 
intereft  is  preferable  to  the  lall  indeed  ; but  it  cannot  be 
approved  by  any  that  are  trufy  folicitous  about  their  own 
reformation  and  the  purification  of  their  motives. 
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( 3 ) Grofs  felf-intereft  fometimes  excites  perfons  to  ex- 
ternal afts  of  benevolence,  and  even  of  piety  ; and  though 
there  is  much  hypocrify  always  in  thefe  cafes,  yet  an  im- 
perfect benevolence  or  piety  is  fometimes  generated  in  this 
way.  However,  one  cannot  but  condemn  this  procedure 
in  the  higheft  degree. 

(4)  As  refined  felf-intereft  arifes  from  benevolence,  piety, 
and  the  moral  fenfe  ; fo  converfely  it  promotes  them  in 
various  ways.  But  then,  as  it  always  checks  their  growth 
in  various  other  ways,  it  cannot,  in  many  cafes,  be  allowed  ; 
and  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather  to  be  condemned  than  ap- 
proved. More  favour  may  be  ihewn  it,  where  it  reftrains  the 
vicious  pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition. 

(5)  Rational  felf-interell  excites  us  to  all  the  proper 
methods  of  checking  the  laft-named  vicious  pleafures,  as 
well  as  grofs  and  refined  felf-intereft,  and  producing  in  our- 
felves  the  virtuous  difpofitions  of  benevolence,  piety,  and 
the  moral  fenfe.  This  part  of  our  progrefs  is  extremely 
to  be  approved,  and  efpecially  the  laft  branch  of  it. 

(6)  The  virtuous  difpofitions  of  benevolence,  piety,  and 
the  moral  fenfe,  and  particularly  that  of  the  love  of  God, 
check  all  the  foregoing  ones,  and  feem  fufficient  utterly  to  ex- 
tinguifh  them  at  laft.  This  vrould  be  perfeft  felf-annihila- 
tion,  and  reftmg  in  God  as  our  centre.  And  upon  the  whole 
we  may  conclude,  that  though  it  be  impofiible  to  begin 
without  the  pleafures  of  fenfation  and  the  felfiftmefs  founded 
upon  them,  or  to  proceed  without  the  otlier  intermediate 
principles,  and  particularly  tliat  of  rational  felf-intereft  ; 
yet  we  ought  never  to  be  fatisfied  with  ourfelves,  till  we 
arrive  at  perfect  felf-annihilation,  and  the  pure  love  of  God. 

HI.  We  now  proceed  to  the  third  objedt  propofed,  viz. 
to  ftate  what  criterion  of  virtue  and  fundamental  principle  of 
duty,  we  deem,  from  the  foregoing  views,  molt  iuitable  to 
the  moral  condition  of  human  nature,  and  moil  likely  to 
lead  to  its  higheft  excellence. 

We  have  already  ftated,  (near  the  clofe  of  our  frjl  divi- 
fion,)  that  the  ultimate  oUigation,  the  bejl  rule,  and  the  im- 
mediate motive  of  virtue,  are  three  diftinct  coniiderations  ; 
and  we  apprehend,  that  owing  to  this  dillindtion  not  being 
kept  fufficiently  in  fight,  much  confufion  has  arilen  in  moral 
inveftigation. 

On  the  worth  and  purity  of  our  motives,  depends  en- 
tirely the  value  of  any  adlion  as  far  as  the  individual  him- 
felf  is  concerned  : and  that  rule  of  duty  mull  be  the  belt, 
which  is  itfelf  the  belt  guide  of  duty,  and  at  the  fame  time 
is  the  moft  likely  to  lead  to  thofe  motives,  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  the  chief  actuating  influence  in  the 
mind,  exalt  it  towards  the  higheft  point  of  human  excel- 
lence. The  bell  rule  of  duty  will  of  courfe  fupply  the 
belt  criterion  of  virtue,  in  other  words,  the  belt  teft  by 
which  to  determine  whether  an  action  or  difpolition  is  en- 
titled to  the  denomination  of  virtuous. 

Though  we  fet  out  with  the  pofition,  that  tlie  agent’s 
greateft  happinefs  on  the  whole  is  the  remoteil  obliga- 
tion of  virtue,  yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  confider- 
ations,  that  this  is  not  a motive  on  which  the  mind  Can  reft 
without  checking  its  moral  progrefs.  It  cannot  be  made  a 
primary  motive,  without  defeating  its  own  end  (fee  II. 
10.)  It  is  equally  clear,  that  an  habitual  regard  to  one’s 
own  greateft  happinefs  on  the  whole,  as  the  foie  end  of 
aftions  and  difpofitions,  would  be  continually  milleading  us 
from  that  path,  by  which  alone  we  can  reafonably  expert 
to  reach  the  objedt.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  the 
criterion  of  virtue. — When  it  is  once  afeertained,  that  a 
ftridt  regard  to  the  didlates  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  the 
moral  fenfe,  are  the  bell  means  of  promoting  our  greateft 
w''ifare,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  them,  with  the 
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fecurity,  (if  we  think  at  all  about  it)  that  thus  all  will  Ivc 
well  for  us.  To  (hew  that  a certain  courfe  of  condudl  is 
our  duty,  is  a good  way  of  proving  that  it  will  promote 
our  greateft  happinefs  on  the  whole  : and,  in  faft,  taking 
a future  life  into  account,  we  have  no  other  means  of  prov- 
ing it ; for  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  it  is 
only  by  a faithful  endeavour  to  difeharge  our  duty,  that 
we  can  obtain  happinefs  in  a ftate  of  retribution.  That, 
therefore,  cannot  be  made  a criterion  of  duty,  for  which 
duty  does  itfelf  afford  the  belt  criterion. 

From  the  coniiderations  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  it 
neceffarily  follows,  that  the  tendency  to  promote  the  agent’s 
greateft  happinefs  on  the  whole,  though  it  has  been  ftiewn 
to  be  the  remoteil  fource  of  obligation,  cannot  be  the  bell 
criterion  of  virtue,  any  more  than  the  bell  motive  to  the 
pradtice  of  it.  Indeed  it  would  be  ablurd  to  employ  that 
as  the  mode  of  judging  refpedting  our  duty,  which  duty, 
as  well  as  a regard  to  our  own  greateft  happinefs,  requires 
to  be  made  only  a fubordinate  motive  to  the  difeharge  of 
it,  and  which  in  the  higheft  Itages  of  moral  excellence  will 
be  entirely  left  out  of  light  as  a motive. 

On  this  ground,  we  cannot  accord  with  Mr.  Bellluim’s 
ftatement  in  p.  432  of  his  Elements.  “ Hence  it  follows, 
that  there  can  be  but  one  rule  of  right,  namely,  the  tendency 
of  an  adtion  or  affedlion  to  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  tlie 
agent,  or  what  completely  coincides  with  this,  under  tlie 
government  of  perfedl  wifdom  and  benevolence,  to  the 
greateft  general  good  ; and  all  dillindtions  betvv'een  what 
is  commercially,  legally,  politically,  &c.  right,  and  what 
is  morally  or  theologically  right,  are  groundlefs,  abfurd, 
and  in  pradtice  highly  pernicious.”  The  laft  part  of  the 
paragraph  is  unexceptionable  and  important  ; the  pofition, 
which  we  have  put  in  italics,  in  the  unlimited  and  unquali- 
fied way  in  w'hich  it  is  exprell’ed,  is  erroneous,  and  liable  to 
great  and  injurious  perverfion.  The  effedt  of  an  adtion  or 
affedlion  on  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  the  agent,  mult  itfelf 
be  dependent  on  the  will  of  God : that  will  mull  un- 
doubtedly fpring  from  infinite  benevolence  and  perfedl  rec- 
titude ; but  a rule,  which  is  itfelf  dependent  upon  another, 
cannot  be  the  only  rule  of  right,  and  from  what  we  have 
already  ftated,  it  cannot  be  the  belt. 

It  may  often  be  convenient  to  employ  fome  one  of  the  ex- 
tenfive  criteria  of  virtue  as,  in  fadl,  a means  of  applying  the 
moft  general  and  bell  criterion  : juft  the  fame  as  in  order  to 
apply  the  moft  general  rule  of  benevolence,  w'e  find  it  con- 
venient to  employ  fome  rules  of  lefs  extent  as  means  of  judg- 
ing what  benevolence  really  requires  (fee  II.  13.)  ; but  no 
quality  or  effedl  of  virtue  can  be  admitted  as  the  ultimate  or 
even  the  bell  criterion,  which  is  in  any  way  arbitrary  or  de- 
pendent upon  peculiarities  in  the  mental  or  moral  charadler  of 
the  individual  applying  it,  which  will  not  include  all  fpecies 
of  virtue,  or  which  cannot  itfelf  be  made  a primary  motive 
to  the  performance  of  it.  If  any  criterion  of  virtue  can  be 
laid  down  which  is  felf-confiltent,  univerfal,  invariable,  au- 
thoritative, eafily  applicable,  itfelf  excellent  as  a motive,  and 
perfectly  and  obvioully  confillent  with  the  remoteil  obliga- 
tion, that  mull  be  the  bejl  criterion  or  rule  of  duty. 

Thefe  principles  completely  exclude  all  coniiderations 
founded  folely  on  a regard  to  our  own  prefent  welfare  ; all 
views  of  individual  interell,  utility,  expediency,  &c.  If 
the  tendency  of  virtue  to  our  own  greateft  happinefs  on  the 
whole,  is  not  the  bell  criterion  ot  virtue,  its  tendency  to 
more  limited  degrees  of  happinefs  cannot.  The  tendency 
of  virtue  to  promote  our  prefent  welfare  is  often  a good 
guide  ; and  as  a fubordinate  rule  may  be  admitted  with  ad- 
vantage. In  one  point  of  view  it  is  even  fuperior  to  the 
tendency  of  virtue  to  promote  our  greateft  happinefs  on  the 
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5 becaufe  of  this  we  can  decide  but  imperfedlly,  and 
Only  by  taking  the  will  of  God  into  account  ; the  prefent 
eifefts  of  virtue  are  often  obvious  to  all  poffelfed  of  any  toler- 
able degree  of  experience  and  good  fenfe.  But  as  the  prefent 
efiedtsof  virtue  are  often  in  oppofition  to  immediate  intereft  and 
pleafures,  and  its  moft  valuable  influence  on  human  happinefs 
cannot  be  thoroughly  difeerned  except  by  the  virtuous  them- 
felves,  they  cannot  furnilh  more  than  a fubordinate  teft  of 
duty,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  in  oppofition  to  the  higheft,  fo 
far  as  they  tend  to  fix  the  mind  upon  themfelves  as  motives. 

The  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote  the  good  of  others, 
though,  perhaps,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  direftly  or  in- 
directly, an  invariable  quality  of  virtue,  yet  is  far  from  be- 
ing eafily  applicable,  except  to  thofe  branches  of  virtue 
which  do  not  immediately  refpeft  our  fellow  creatures  ; it 
is  often  remote,  indireCt,  and  fubordinate.  Befides,  if  this 
tendency  were  aflumed  as  the  teft  of  virtue,  it  would  have 
little  authority  ; it  would  carry  with  it  little  obligation,  in 
thofe  branches  of  felf-regulation  and  piety  which  do  not  obvi- 
oully  aftect  the  interefts  of  others.  The  conformity  of 
aClions  and  difpofitions  to  benevolence,  is  an  excellent  and  ex- 
tenfive  criterion  of  duty  ; but  we  are  feeking  for  that  which 
may  be  truly  called  the  criterion  or  rule  of  duty.  Benevo- 
lence has  a great  advantage  over  the  preceding  rule,  becaufe 
it  cannot  too  much  operate  as  a motive  ; it  often  has  a power- 
ful influence  in  the  exercife  of  the  perfonal  virtues,  and  when 
fupported  by  the  views  of  religion,  muft  always  appear  to 

be  confiftent  with  the  individual’s  own  Ificrheft  welfare  : but 
• « . . ^ . 

It  wdl  not  appear  to  include  every  fpecies  of  duty  without  a 

greater  degree  of  moral  comprehenfion,  than  can  be  expeCled 
before  a high  degree  of  moral  worth  has  been  acquired. 

Nor  can  a conformity  to  jujlice  be  juftly  deemed  the  crite- 
rion of  virtue  ; not  even  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  taken  by 
the  atithor  of  Political  Juftice,  (b.  ii.  ch.  2.)  who,  as  Mr. 
Belfliam  obferves,  (Elements,  p.  442.)  makes  it  exprefs 
“benevolence  under  the  diredtion  of  wifdom.”  A difpofi- 
tion  to  render  unto  all  their  due,  will,  in  a variety  of  cafes, 
perfeftly  coincide  with  benevolence,  and  contribute  to 
prevent  the  erroneous  diredlions  of  this  aftedtion  ; and  the 
conformity  to  juftice  may  with  great  advantage  be  made 
a criterion  of  focial  virtue,  but  no  farther.  Juftice  as  a 
criterion  of  duty  in  general  is  more  defedfive  than  be- 
nevolence ; becaufe  benevolence  has  more  influence  over 
the  difpofitions,  and  will  operate  more  extenfively  as  a 
motive,  in  thofe  cafes  of  duty  which  are  not  diredlly  focial, 
and  where  juftice  does  not  appear  to  afford  any  diredkion, 
except  through  the  medium  ot  benevolence.  Godwin  does, 
indeed,  “ affurne  the  term  jujlice  as  a general  appellation  for 
all  moral  duty,”  (clearly  by  this  and  his  fublequent  ftate- 
ments  excluding  from  the  clafs  of  moral  duty,  the  divine  and 
perfonal  virtues);  and  he  defines  juftice  (p.  127.)  to  be 
“ that  impartial  treatment  of  every  man  in  matters  that  relate 
to  his  liappinefs,  which  is  meafured  folely  by  a confideration 
of  the  properties  of  the  receiver,  and  the  capacity  of  him 
that  bellows  but  he  afterwards  (p.  150.)  gives  a much 
more  comprehenfive  account  of  virtue,  which  he  defines  “ to 
be  any  action  or  adtions  of  an  intelligent  being,  proceeding 
from  kind  and  benevolent  intention,  and  having  a tendency 
to  contribute  to  general  happinefs.”  According  to  this, 
together  with  his  previous  theory,  virtue  is  juftice  in  action, 
Ipringir.g  from  benevolence  in  principle  : but  it  is  clear  that 
even  this  cannot  reach  the  virtues  which  refpedt  God  and  our- 
felves  ; becaufe  though  benevolence  may  prompt  to  them. 
It  cannot  be  faid,  with  any  propriety,  (nor,  we  imagine, 
would  Godwin  have  intended  to  fay,)  that  they  are  a branch 
of  juftice,  pfpecially  as  he  has  himfelf  defined  it. 


If  the  conformity  of  adtions,  &c.  to  the  didtates  bf  the 
moral  fenfe,  to  the  perceptions  of  the  underjianding,  and  fo 
on,  be  made  the  criterion  of  duty,  k mull,  from  the  very 
nature  of  thofe  mental  principles  or  powers,  as  we  find  them 
adtually  exifting  in  the  human  mind,  be  an  unlteady,  ever  vary, 
ing  guide.  The  diredtions  of  the  well  cultivated  underftand- 
ing,  or  of  the  well  regulated  confcience,  efpecially  of  the 
latter,  are  often  a good  means  of  judgment  ; but  it  is  only 
when  they  accord  with  the  diredlions  of  a ftill  higher  and 
more  authoritative  principle ; and  they  do  not,  therefore,  pof- 
fefs  thofe  qualifications  which  would  entitle  them  to  be  made 
the  ultimate  criterion  of  dutv. 

Still  lefs  can  the  congruity,  fitnefs,  propriety,  beauty, 
&c.  of  adtions  or  difpofitions,  be  made  more  than  one  crite- 
rion of  moral  worth.  The  perception  of  thefe  qualkies 
depends  upon  the  corredlnefs  and  extent  of  the  underftand- 
ing  and  the  moral  pow'ers  ; and  they  are,  therefore,  more 
exceptionable  than  the  foregoing  as  criteria  of  duty. 

The  fadl  is,  the  idea  afl'oeiated  wdth  the  term  virtue,  or 
reRitude,  or  moral  nuorth,  is  fo  exceedingly  complex,  formed 
of  fo  many  notions  and  feelings,  that  no  definition  can  di- 
redlly include  them  all.  All  that  can  be  expedled  from  a 
definition  is,  that  it  (hall  include  every  objeift  to  w'hich  the 
term  can  juftly  be  applied,  and  exclude  every  other  ; but  in 
fuch  a cafe  as  this,  at  leaft,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  one 
which  (hall  bring  into  view  all  the  affociated  circumftances. 
Thefe  will  depend  upon  the  mental  and  moral  charadler  of 
the  individual,  upon  his  experience  and  obfervation,  &c. 
And  it  is  owdng  to  inattention  to  this  circumftance,  that  fo 
many  definitions  have  been  given,  in  reality,  effentially  de- 
fedftive,  though,  through  the  unobferved  influence  of  other 
views,  not  excluding  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  laid 
them  down,  claffes  of  human  condudl  and  difpofitions  which 
are  certainly  a part  of  moral  excellence,  but  to  wliich  thofe 
definitions  do  by  no  means  extend. 

Paley’s  definition  (vol.  i.  p.  41.),  which  is  copied  from 
Gay’s  Preliminary  Difl'ertations,  is  peculiarly  defedlive,  yet 
at  the  fame  time  redundant.  “ Virtue,”  he  fays,  “ is  the 
doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  for  the  fake  of  everlafting  happinefs.  According  to 
w'hich  definition,”  he  continues,  “ the  good  of  mankind  is 
the  fubjedl  ; the  will  of  God,  the  rule  ; and  everlafting 
happinefs,  the  motive  of  human  virtue.”  Paley  had  good 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  Mr.  Gay’s  Differtations ; for 
they  contain  many  judicious  and  valuable  obfervations  on 
the  foundation  of  morals  ; but  thofe  who  read  them  fubfe- 
quently  to  their  ftudy  of  the  Hartleyan  philofophy,  can 
fcarcely  fail  to  be  ilruck  wdth  the  progrefs  which  has  been 
made  in  moral  and  mental  inveftigation  fince  the  author 
wrote  ; and  if  Paley’s  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
mental  fcience  had  been  more  precife  and  extenfive,  it  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  his  clear  judgment  would  have 
framed  a definition  much  more  fatisfaftory  than  the  one  he 
has  adopted.  In  the  firft  place,  what  he  terms  the  fuljed 
of  virtue  is  radically  defedlive  ; it  excludes,  becaufe  it  does 
not  include,  the  perfonal  and  divine  virtues ; and  yet,  in  the 
very  next  page,  he  Ipeaks  of  the  divifion  of  virtue  into  the 
duties  tow'ards  God,  towards  other  men,  and  towards  our~ 
felves.  It  is  clear,  neverthelefs,  that  Paley’s  definition  doe* 
not  include  reverence,  gratitude,  challity,  temperance,  &c. 
Next,  his  mode  of  ftating  his  rule  is  inaccurate.  If  it  is 
faid  that  we  do  a thing  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  another,  it 
is  obvioufly  implied  that  we  not  only  do  it  conformably  to 
his  will  as  a rule,  but  having  the  intention  to  obey  it  as  our 
motive.  As  the  exprefiion  ftands,  it  excludes  from  the  cha- 
radler of  virtuous,  every  adlion  which  is  r«ot  influenced,  di- 

fpflly 
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cales  in  which  the  laws  ot  God  fail  of  application,  yet  from 
thefe  fburces  the  mind  lincerely  defirous  of  knowing  and 
doing  the  will  of  God  can  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  difcover 
what  it  really  is. 

(3)  The  will  of  God  confidered  as  a rule  of  duty  is  an 
invariable  principle.  As  far  as  we  are  left  to  afcertain  the 
will  of  God  from  inferior  and  fubordinate  rules,  this  rule 
muft,  in  fome  meafure,  partake  of  their  uncertainty : but 
with  the  laws  of  God  to  aid  and  guide  us,  to  prevent  con- 
fined experience  and  an  erroneous  confcience  from  miflead- 
ing  us,  it  is  extremely  feldom  that  there  can  be  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  duty,  where  the  will  of  God  is 
honeftly  employed  as  the  ftandard.  If  utility  be  made  the 
criterion  of  virtue,  or  rule  of  duty,  greater  or  lefs  degrees 
of  experience,  greater  or  lefs  freedom  from  the  perverting 
influence  of  felfifli  feelings,  will  lead  to  widely  different 
conclufions,  if  not  with  refpeft  to  the  juftnefs  of  the  grand 
principles  of  duty,  at  leaft  with  refpeft  to  the  extent  and 
application  of  them.  If  the  diftates  of  confcience  (unlefs 
ft  be  trained  by  the  very  rule  of  which  we  are  fpeaking)  be 
fixed  upon  as  the  guide  of  duty,  w'e  lhall  find  them  vary- 
ing in  extent,  in  corre£tnefs,  and  in  power,  through  the 
influence  of  fafliion,  of  prejudice,  of  ignorance,  of  preva- 
lent opinions,  and  examples.  But  he  who  fets  out  with 
the  will  of  God  as  his  rule  of  duty,  has  a fixed  principle 
which  will  not  bend  to  the  reafonings  of  the  philofopher, 
to  the  opinions  of  the  multitude,  or  to  the  promptings  of 
pallion.  If,  indeed,  we  do  not  feek  for  that  as  primary 
principle  of  duty,  we  may  fometimes  be  led  to  fuppofe  that 
conduft  to  be  direfted  by  the  will  of  God  which  is  really 
inconfiftent  with  it : but  the  more  we  feek  for  the  guidance 
of  that  principle,  humbly,  fincerely,  and  earneftly,  the  more 
we  lhall  find  it ; and  the  more  we  find  it,  the  more  firm, 
fteady,  and  invariable,  muft  our  views  of  duty  become,  for 
the  will  of  God  itfelf  muft  be  invariable.  And  here  we 
would  obferve 

(4)  That  by  taking  the  will  of  God  as  our  rule  of  duty, 
our  ideas  of  duty  gradually  become  clear  and  eomprehen- 
five,  and  this  to  a degree  which  cannot  be  generally,  at 
leaft,  expefted,  where  we  reft  in  any  fubordinate  rules. 
Voluntary  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  has  an  exalting 
and  expanding  influence  on  the  mind.  If  our  individual 
welfare  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  duty,  in  fo  far  as 
we  make  it  our  rule,  our  views  would  be  confined  to  our 
own  little  fphere,  we  Ihould  judge  of  aftions  and  difpo- 
fitions  only,  or  principally,  in  the  relation  they  bear  to 
perfonal  happinefs ; and,  leaving  out  of  view  the  intrica- 
cies and  perplexities  in  which  we  (hould  be  continually  in- 
volved, our  nc  Lions  of  duty  (unlefs  ftill  guided  by  the 
rules  of  revelation)  would  be  as  narrow  and  contrafted  as 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  founded.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  obferved,  though  to  a lefs  extent,  as  to  rules  of 
duty  founded  upon  utility  and  confcience,  unlefs  ftill  further 
guided  by  the  rules  of  revelation  : fo  far  from  expanding  as 
we  proceed,  our  views  would  ufually  become  limited  by  dif- 
ficulties and  objeiftions,  which,  in  the  commencement  of 
our  moral  inveftigations,  we  had  overlooked.  But  fix  upon 
the  will  of  God  as  the  rule  of  duty,  with  an  impreflive 
conviftion  upon  the  mind  that  his  will  mutt  be  right  and 
good,  we  fee  more  and  more  clearly  the  tendency  of  obe- 
dience to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  rational  creatures  : one 
moral  truth  ferves  as  the  balls  for  another  : as  we  advance 
difficulties  leffen  : we  fee  things  more  as  they  w’ould  be 
viewed  by  us  if  we  could  take  the  whole  into  account  and 
forget  their  relation  to  ourfelves ; and  we  learn  to  view 
duty  in  its  whole  extent,  where  other  rules  would  leave 
deficiencies  j we  learn  to  view  aftions  and  difpofitions 


without  that  undue  reference  to  their  immediate  confe- 
quences,  to  which  the  fubordinate  rules  of  duty  muft  too 
generally  confine  us.  From  this  we  are  led  to  obferve 

(5)  That  the  will  of  God,  confidered  as  a rule  of  duty, 
is  in  an  eminent  degree  a fafe  guide.  Several  eminent  mo- 
ralifts  have  made  general  expediency  the  criterion  of  virtue  ; 
and  the  author  of  Political  Juftice,  (whofe  moral  fpecula- 
tions,  though  in  fome  cafes  interefting  and  valuable,  often 
(hew  the  folly  of  leaving  the  will  of  God  as  our  chief 
gpide,)  maintains,  that  morality  “ is  nothing  but  a calcula- 
tion of  confequences,  and  an  adoption  of  that  mode  of 
condudt,  which,  upon  the  moll  comprehenfive  view,  ap- 
pears to  be  attended  with  a balance  of  general  pleafure 
and  happinefs.”  But  it  is  plain  that  beings  who  cannot 
fee  the  confequences  of  any  action  in  their  whole  extent 
and  connexions  cannot  be  adequate  judges  of  general  ex- 
pediency : and  that  if  they  take  this  as  more  than  a fubor- 
dinate rule  of  duty  they  muft  be  continually  mifled  by  their 
ignorance  and  lelfiili  prejudices.  The  true  plan  undoubtedly 
is,  to  afcertain,  as  far  as  we  can,  what  is  our  duty,  taking 
the  will  of  God  as  our  rule  and  guide  ; and  then  to  purfue 
it  without  thinking  too  much  on  the  particular  confe- 
quences of  our  obfervance  of  it.  “ The  happinefs  of  the 
world,”  as  bilhop  Butler  admirably  remarks,  “ is  the  con- 
cern of  Him  who  is  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  it ; nor 
do  we  know  what  we  are  about  when  we  endeavour  to 
promote  the  good  of  mankind  in  any  way  but  thofe  which 
he  has  direXed.”  Even  benevolence  will  fometimes  do  harm, 
unlefs  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  religious  principle. 

(6)  The  will  of  God  is  a rule  which  carries  with  it  its 
own  obligation.  We  may  indeed  be  told,  that  we  have 
ourfelves  admitted  that  there  is  one  ground  of  obligation 
beyond  it,  which  is  brought  into  view  by  that  definition  of 
virtue,  which  makes  it  confift  in  its  tendency  to  promote 
the  ultimate  happinefs  of  the  agent ; and  it  is  to  be  allowed, 
that  we  may  afle  with  reverence.  Why  fhould  we  obey  the 
will  of  God  ? But  the  anfwer  is  plain  and  obvious : — Be- 
caufe,  under  the  government  of  an  infinitely  wife,  good,  and 
powerful  being,  obedience  to  his  will  muft  fecure  our 
greateft  welfare.  When  once  afleed,  it  is  a queftion 
which  never  need  be  afleed  again.  Its  anfwer  is  a felf- 
evident  and  neceffary  truth.  We  may  fay,  therefore,  that 
this  rule  carries  its  own  authority  along  with  it.  We  can- 
not think  of  any  higher  obligation  than  the  command  of  that 
gracious  Being,  under  whofe  government  we  live,  and  upon 
whom  we  depend  now  and  for  ever.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  know  what  his  will  is,  and  then  obey,  with  full 
fecurity  that  we  are  doing  what  is  wife  and  right ; what,  in 
faX,  is  beft  for  others  and  for  ourfelves.  And  we  muft 
again  obferve,  that  if  we  make  the  tendency  of  our  aXions, 
&c.  to  our  own  ultimate  happinefs  the  criterion  of  virtue, 
we  have  no  more  fure  and  general  guide  as  to  that  tendency 
than  the  will  of  him,  upon  whom  our  ultimate  happinefs  de- 
pends ; fo  that  take  whatever  view  of  it  we  will,  we  come 
to  the  fame  conclufion. 

( 7 )  It  is  impoffible  for  any  one,  who  regards  the  ferip- 
tures  as  the  authentic  records  of  divine  revelation,  to  hefitate 
in  admitting  that  the  principle  of  religious  obedience  is  the 
foundation  of  duty  ; and  that  we  cannot  fulfil  our  duty, 
without  making  the  will  of  God  our  rule  of  life.  The  ex- 
prefs  declarations  of  the  feriptures,  the  examples  they  pre- 
fent  to  our  imitation,  and  the  views  they  unfold  as  to  the 
relations  in  which  we  Hand  to  God,  all  point  to  this  truth. 
This  to  the  Chriftian  muft  be  decifive  ; and  to  him,  and  to 
every  one  who  agrees  in  the  foregoing  views  of  human  na- 
ture, it  muft  appear  an  important  confideration  in  favqur  of 
the  fame  pofition, 

(8)  That 
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(8)  That  the  employment  of  the  will  of  God  as  our  rule 
of  duty,  mull  almoll  neceffarily  lead  us  to  make  the  will  of 
God  our  motive,  as  well  as  our  guide.  It  is  indeed  a fup- 
pofable  cafe,  that  a perfon  fltould  habitually  employ  this 
exalted  rule,  only  from  its  being  the  beft  for  him,  as  the 
belt  guide  to  his  higheft  interefts  ; but  fuch  is  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  fcarcely  a polTible  cafe. 
We  are  fo  formed,  that  what  we  purfue  as  a means  will  gra- 
dually become  our  end.  In  whatever  way  we  learn  the  will 
of  God,  whether  by  tlie  courfe  of  his  providence,  by  our 
confciences,  by  the  frame  of  man,  or,  above  all,  by  revela- 
tion, if  we  Ileadily  employ  it  as  our  rule  and  guide,  (al- 
though in  the  lirft  inftance,  becaufe  it  is  our  wifdorn  to  do 
lo,  becaufe  thus  we  lhall  beft  promote  our  own  welfare,) 
it  muft,  as  we  proceed,  be  continually'  obeyed,  without  any 
explicit  reference  to  its  confequences  to  oiirfelves  ; and  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  and  confiftency  of  voluntary' 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  it  will  of  itfelf  become  our 
ultimate  objeel.  Befides,  if  we  take  the  will  of  God  as  the 
guide  of  duty',  it  cannot  fail  to  teach  us,  (what  other  rules 
too  often  leave  out  of  fight,)  that  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate 
the  dilpofition  to  obey  him,  to  feek  for  his  approbation,  to 
ihun  his  difpleafure,  to  fear  him,  to  love  him,  to  truft  in 
him,  and  to  ferve  him  ; and  we  cannot  therefore  doubt, 
both  from  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind,  and  from 
thofe  views  of  duty  which  the  will  of  God  communicates, 
that  if  we  do  make  it  our  guide,  we  fhall  neceilarilv  be  led 
to  make  it  our  motive.  Habitual,  univerfal,  voluntary',  in- 
tentional obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  muft  be  the  higheft 
point  of  excellence  among  all  his  rational  creatures.  This 
motive  muft  carry  along  with  it  worth  and  liappinefs,  fe- 
curity  and  peace,  in  proportion  to  the  fteadinefs  and  extent 
of  its  influence.  This  the  frame  of  man,  and  the  courle  of 
providence,  and  the  light  of  revelation,  moil  exprefsly'  and 
forcibly  teach  us.  In  proportion  as  the  will  of  God  be- 
comes our  motive,  fhall  we  fee  clearly',  and  difeharge  Ileadily', 
the  whole  of  our  duty  : in  that  proportion  fhall  we  become 
like  him,  whofe  grand  end  and  aim  was  to  promote  the  glory' 
of  the  great  Being  who  fent  him,  and  to  finifh  his  work  ; in 
that  proportion  fhall  we  become  partakers  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  the  will  of  God  become  our  will. 

We  fhould  here  be  difpofed  to  enter  exprefsly  into  the 
conlideration  of  the  means  we  have  of  knowing  the  will  of 
God ; but  lome  remarks,  clofely  bearing  on  this  point,  will 
find  a place  in  the  next  divilion  of  this  article  ; and  others, 
refpedting  focial  duty,  have  already  been  ftated  in  the  13th 
fe£lion  of  the  preceding  divifion. 

IV.  We  now  proceed  to  our  laft  divifion,  in  which  we 
propofed  to  offer  fome  conclufions  from  the  preceding  divi- 
fions,  w'hich  may  give  fome  afliftance  in  forming  a bafis  of 
praClical  m.orality. 

If  our  limits  of  time  and  fpace  permitted,  we  had  pro- 
pofed to  make  this  divifion  more  extenfive  than  we  now  find 
prafticable,  and  to  introduce  fome  confiderations  refpedting 
the  feveral  branches  of  virtue,  which  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  juftice.  We  muft  now  confine  ourfelves  to 
the  following  objects:  i.  The  duty  of  candour.  2.  Re- 
marks on  a theory  refpecling  the  confined  charities,  in  God- 
win’s Political  Juftice.  3.  On  the  extent  of  the  obligation 
of  truth,  including  fome  principles  applicable  to  other  cafes, 
in  which  the  diftates  of  duty  are  not  clear. 

r.  On  the  Duty  of  Candour. — “ The  word  'luflice,^'’  fays 
Mr,  Stewart  in  his  Outlines,  p.  234,  “ in  its  moft  extenfive 
fignification,  denotes  that  difpofition  which  leads  us,  in  cafes 
where  our  own  temper,  or  palfions,  or  intereft,  are  con- 
r.erned,  to  determine  and  to  adl,  without  being  biaifed  by 
partial  confiderations.  In  order  to  free  our  minds  from  the 
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influence  of  thefe,  experience  teaches  us  either  to  recoiled 
the  Judgments  we  have  formerly  paffed,  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances,  on  the  condudt  of  others ; or  to  ftate  cafes  to  ouf- 
felves  in  which  we,  and  all  our  perfonal  concerns,  are  en- 
tirely left  out  of  the  queftion.” — “ Juftice  operates,  firft,  in 
reftraining  the  partialities  of  the  temper  and  of  the  paflions  ; 
and,  fecondly',  in  reftraining  the  partialities  of  felfifiinefs, 
where  a competition  takes  place  between  our  interefts  and 
thofe  of  other  men.  Thefe  two  modifications  of  Juftice  may 
be  dillinguiftied  from  each  other,  by  calling  the  firft  candour, 
the  fecond  integrity  or  honejly,”  Mr.  Stewart’s  remarks  on 
the  fubjeft  of  candour  are  peculiarly'  Judicious  and  im- 
portant ; and  we  deem  no  apology'  neceflary  for  laying  them 
before  our  readers.  “ This  difpofition,”  he  obferves,  “ may 
be  confidered  in  three  points  of  view  : as  it  is  difplayed, 
I,  ill  Judging  of  the  talents  of  others;  2,  in  Judging  of 
their  intentions  ; 3,  in  controverfy'. 

“ The  difficulty  of  eftimating  candidly  the  talents  of 
other  men,  arifes,  in  a great  meafure,  from  the  tendency 
of  emulation  to  degenerate  into  envy.  Notwithftanding  the 
reality'  of  the  theoretical  diftindlion  between  thefe  difpofi- 
tions  of  mind,  it  is  certain  that  in  pradlice  nothing  is  more 
arduous  than  to  realize  it  completely'  ; and  to  check  that 
felf-partiality,  which,  while  it  leads  us  to  dwell  on  our  own 
perfonal  advantages,  and  to  magnify  them  in  our  own  eftima- 
tion,  prevents  us  either  from  attending  fufficiently  to  the 
merits  of  others,  or  from  viewing  them  in  the  moft  favour- 
able light.  Of  all  this  a good  man  will  foon  be  fatisfied  from 
his  own  experience  ; and  he  will  endeavour  to  guard  againft 
it  as  far  as  lie  is  able,  by'  Judging  of  the  preteniions  of  a ri- 
val, or  even  of  an  enemy,  as  he  would  have  done  if  there  had 
been  no  interference  between  his  claims  and  theirs.  In  other 
words,  he  will  endeavour  to  do  Juftice  to  their  merits,  and 
to  bring  himlelf,  if  poilible,  to  love  and  to  honour  that 
genius  and  ability  which  have  eclipfed  his  own.  Nor  will 
he  retire  in  dilgufl  from  the  race,  becaufe  he  has  been  out- 
ftripped  by  others,  but  will  redouble  all  his  exertions  in  the 
fervice  of  mankind  ; recolledling  that  if  nature  has  been  more 
partial  to  others  than  to  him  in  her  intelledlual  gifts,  fhe  has 
left  open  to  all  the  theatre  of  virtue  ; where  the  merits  of 
individuals  are  determined,  not  by  their  aftual  attainments, 
but  by'  the  ufe  and  improvement  they  make  of  thofe  ad- 
vantages which  their  lituation  has  afforded  them. 

(2)  “ Candour  in  judging  of  the  intentions  of  others  is 
a difpofition  of  ftill  greater  importance.”  It  is  “ highly 
probable  that  there  is  much  lefs  vice  or  criminal  intention 
in  the  world,  than  is  commonly'  imagined  ; and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  difputes  among  mankind  :u-ife  from  mu- 
tual miftake,  or  mifapprehenfion.  Every  man  muft  recol- 
le£l  many  inflances  in  which  his  motives  have  been  grofslv 
mifapprehended  by  the  world  ; and  it  is  reafonable  for  him. 
to  allow,  that  the  cafe  may  have  been  the  fame  with  othe: 
men.  It  is  but  an  inftance,  tlien,  of  tliat  Juftice  we  owe  to 
others,  to  make  the  moft  candid  allowances  for  their  appa- 
rent deviations  ; and  to  give  every'  adlion  the  moft  favourable 
conftru6lion  it  can  polfibly  admit  of.  Such  a temper,  while 
it  renders  a man  refpetilabhi  and  amiable  in  fociety,  contri- 
butes, perhaps  more  than  any  other  circumllance,  to  his  pri.^ 
vate  liappinefs. 

(3)  “ Candour  in  controverfy',  implies  a ftrong  fenfe  of 
juftice  united  to  a fincere  and  difinterefted  love  of  truth.  It 
IS  a difpofition  of  mind  lo  difficult  to  preferve,  and  fo  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  that  the  moft  uleful  rule,  perhaps, . to  be 
given  with  refpedl  to  it,  is  to  avoid  the  occafion  of  difpute 
and  oppofition.  A love  of  controverfy' indicates  , not  only 
an  overweening  vanity,  and  a dilVegard  for  truth,  but,  in 
general,  perhaps  always,  it  indicates  medioentv  of  genius  ; 
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for  it  arifes  from  thofe  feelings  of  envy  and  jealoufy  which 
provoke  little  minds  to  depreciate  the  merit  ot  ufefiil  difco- 
veries.  He  who  is  confcious  of  his  own  inventive  powers, 
and  whofe  great  object  is  to  add  to  theftock  of  human  know- 
ledge, will  reject  unwillingly  any  plaufible  doftrines,  till 
after  the  moft  fevere  examination  ; and  will  feparate,  with 
patience  and  temper,  the  truth  they  contain  from  the  errors 
that  are  blended  with  them.  No  opinion  can  be  more 
groundlefs,  than  that  a captious  and  difputatious  temper  is 
a mark  of  acutenefs.  On  the  contrary,  a found  and  manly 
underftanding  is  in  no  inftance  more  Itrongly  difplayed,  than 
in  a quick  perception  of  important  truth,  when  imperfeftly 
ftated  and  blended  with  error  ; — a perception  which  may  not 
be  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  judgment  completely  at  the  time, 
or  at  leaft  to  enable  it  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  others  ; 
but  which  is  fufficient  to  prevent  it  from  a haffy  rejetiion  of 
the  whole  from  the  obvious  defetls  of  fome  of  tlie  parts.” 
“ The  effefls  of  controverfy  on  the  temper,  although 
abundantly  fenfibie  even  in  the  folitude  of  the  clofet,  are 
more  peculiarly  adverfe  to  the  difcovcry  of  truth  in  thofe 
difputes  which  occur  in  converfation  ; and  which  feldom  an- 
fwer  any  purpofe,  but  to  rivet  the  difputants  more  firmly 
in  their  errors.  In  confequence,  indeed,  of  inch  dilputes, 
the  intellecflual  powers  may  be  ffiarpened,  and  original  hints 
may  be  fuggefted  ; but  few  inllances  are  to  be  found,  in 
which  they  do  not  miflead  the  difputants  to  a ffill  greater 
dillance  from  truth  than  before,  and  render  their  m.inds  Hill 
more  inacceflible  to  conviction.” 

2.  Remarks  on  a Moral  Principle  in  Godivin’s  Political 
Jujlice. — Following  Hartley,  we  formerly  Hated,  as  a good 
general  rule  of  benevolence,  that  perfons  in  the  near  relations 
of  life,  benefaftors,  &c.  appear  to  have,  in  moft  cafes,  a 
prior  claim  to  ftrangers.  This  rule  will  lead  us  to  avoid 
all  thofe  opinions  which  attempt  to  found  univerfal  benevo- 
lence upon  the  ruin  of  the  more  confined  charities.  How- 
ever fpecious  they  may  appear,  they  muft  be  falfe,  becaufe 
they  counteradf  the  moral  improvement  of  man,  by  check- 
ing it  at  its  origin.  We  particularly  refer  to  thofe  which 
Godwin  has  advanced  in  his  work  on  Political  Jaftice.  His 
moft  general  principle  is,  that  every'  individual  exertion 
fhould  be  fo  direfted,  as  to  produce  the  greateft  poffible  fum 
of  good  to  the  fpecies  ; and  hence  he  inters  that  if  we  have 
the  power  to  fave  the  life,  or  increafe  the  happinefs  of  one 
or  two  human  beings,  we  owe  our  exertions  to  him  who  is 
ufeful,  and  perhaps  extenfively  ufeful  to  fociety,  in  prefer- 
ence to  him  who  is  an  ufelefs  and  perhaps  injurious  member 
of  fociety.  The  claims  of  felf  are  excluded  by  the  general 
principle.  “ What  magic,”  fay's  Godwin,  “ can  there  be  in 
the  word  my  which  fhould  change  its  operation  ?”  Hence 
the  claims  of  the  confined  charities  ought  not  to  oppofe  the 
deduftions  from  the  general  principle.  Hence  it  is  not  our 
bufinefs,  in  the  direction  of  our  benevolent  exertions,  to 
confider  the  relation  in  which  the  individual  Hands  to  us  ; 
but  that  in  which  he  Hands  to  fociety.  Not  is  he  my'  parent, 
relative,  friend,  or  benefadlor  ; but  is  he  a worthy  or  a 
worthlefs  member  of  fociety  I 

Godwin’s  errors  are  the  more  injurious,  becaufe  they  are 
apparently  on  the  fide  of  benevolence  ; they  refult  from 
the  inaccurate  extenfion  and  application  of  principles  which 
in  themfelves  are  indifputable.  Whenever  private  intereft 
interferes  with  the  public  good,  private  intereft  is  to  be  fa- 
crificed ; and  this,  whether  our  own  immediate  good  is  the  ob- 
jedt,  or  the  good  of  thofe  who  are  intimately  connected  with 
us,  by  fome  of  the  natural  bonds  ; that  is,  thofe  which  arife  in 
the  mind  by  the  laws  of  our  conftitution.  That  the  con- 
duft  didtated  by  the  confined  charities  is  to  yield  to  what  is 
really  for  the  general  good,  cannot  be  difputed  ; but  that 
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.W'e  are  in  all  cafes  to  aft  totally  independently  of  a regard 
to  thofe  confined  charities,  is  a pofiticn  which  will  not  bear 
the  teil  ot  experience,  nor  of  the  mental  conftitution  of 
man. 

In  the  firft  place,  general  benevolence  never  could  arife  in 
the  human  foul  but  through  the  medium  of  the  more  limited 
affeftions.  I^ove  to  others  is  founded  on  feelings  originally 
perfonal,  then  it  embraces  the  narrow  circle  of  our  imme- 
diate friends  and  acquaintance,  and  then,  perhaps,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  extending  it  to  thofe  who  bear  with  us  the 
relation  of  children  to  the  great  parent  of  mankind.  But 
before  we  can  form  the  defire  to  do  good  to  all  men,  we 
muft  have  formed  the  defire  to  do  good  to  fome  men  ; and 
though  the  defire  of  doing  good  to  fome,  may  be  of  that 
confined  nature  which  would  fometimes  lead  to  the  promotion 
of  their  aggrandizement  and  happinefs,  at  the  expence  of 
thole  of  others,  yet  the  confined  charities  form  too  import- 
ant a part  in  the  great  fyllem,  to  be  on  this  account  rejefted, 
as  not  being  on  the  whole  fafe  guides.  We  may  lop  off  the 
excrefcences,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  deftroy  the  root. 

But,  fecondly,  admit  the  formation  of  the  affeftion  of 
general  benevolence  independently'  of  the  private  charities,  it 
is  obvious  that  without  long  culture  and  enlarged  views,  the 
general  affeftion  could  acquire  the  vividnefs,  which,  by  their 
frequent  recurrence  and  particularity,  the  more  confined  af- 
feftions can.  Hence  the  removal  of  mifery  would  be  left  to 
thole  who  had  thus  cultivated  the  extenfive  affeftions,  and 
confequently  the  means  of  removing  it  muft  be  moft  mate- 
rially diminifhed. 

Thirdly  : this  principle  would  leave  no  rule  for  con- 
duft  upon  which  any  one  could  aft.  If  we  are  to  be 
determined  in  our  afts  ot  benevolence,  particularly  in  cafes 
of  immediate  urgency,  merely  by  the  confideration  of  the 
utility  of  the  individual  to  fociety,  our  lives  would  be  a con- 
tinual feries  of  calculation,  and,  in  general,  of  erroneous  cal- 
culation. Who  is  there  capable  of  accurately  appreciating 
the  worth  of  the  individual  ? Our  ideas  are,  in  general, 
formed  merely  upon  appearances  which  ftrike  our  attention, 
and  force  us  to  oblerve  them.  The  filent  efficacy  of  exam- 
ple, and  private  exertions  to  remove  mifery,  and  Hill  more 
to  remove  or  prevent  vice,  the  parent  of  mifery,  are  in  ge- 
neral known  only  to  him  who  leeth  in  fecret.  Even  in  cafes 
where  much  is  obvious,  what  diverfity  fhall  we  find  in  opi- 
nion ; and  where  the  co-operation  of  individuals  for  the  be- 
nefits of  others  is  neceffary,  how  improbable  that  they  fhould 
have  formed  the  fame  Itandard. 

But  admit  that  the  cafes  are  clear,  that  the  perfon  whom 
we  are  about  to  leave  to  death,  (which  is  a fuppofition  of 
Godwin’s,)  is  obviouffy  and  decilively  a lefs  important  mem- 
ber of  fociety  than  he  whom  v.-e  attempt  to  fave  ; — if  we  vio- 
late none  of  thofe  feelings  which  rife  up  in  the  human  frame 
altogether  independently  of  the  will  of  the  individual,  there 
can  be  no  hefitation  : but  fuppofe  that  our  intended  conduft 
will  violate  them.  Let  it  firft  be  confidered,  that  thofe  feel- 
ings are  not  only  neceffary  to  the  culture,  nay,  even  to  the 
formation  of  individual  benevolence,  but  to  the  good  order, 
perhaps  to  the  very  exiftence,  of  fociety.  Take  the  ftrongeft 
cafe  ; fuppofe  the  filial  and  parental  affeftions  to  be  annihi- 
lated, and  it  is  abfurd  to  juftify  and  lay  down  as  juft,  that 
conduft  w'hich,  if  not  counterafted  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
our  frame,  would  lead  to  fuch  annihilation,  if  that  annihila- 
tion itlelf  be  not  an  objeft  of  defire  ; fuppofe  thefe  affeftions 
annihilated,  and  the  heart  flirinks  from  the  pifture.  The 
claims  of  the  helplefs  infant  upon  the  parent  would  be  re- 
jefted ; and  if  enlarged  views  of  duty  to  fociety  did  not  in- 
duce the  parent  to  think  that  he  had  better  remove  from 
exiftence  a beipg  who  would  be  a burden  to  ethers  and  him- 
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lelf,  and  who  probably  would  not  be  educated  fo  as  to  be 
wife  and  happy,  there  would  arife  conftant  difcouragements 
which  would  effectually  prevent  thofe  Heady,  uniform,  en- 
deavours to  cultivate  the  mental  and  moral  powers,  which 
are  neceffary  to  attain  the  objedt  ; and  if  the  evil  did  not 
foon  eradicate  itfell,  man,  if  he  exilled,  would  gradually  fink 
to  the  level  of  the  brute.  But  if  the  parental  affedtions  did 
not  exift,  neither  would  thofe  of  the  filial  relation.  Yet  by 
thefe  it  is  that  the  rudiments  of  general  good-will  are  formed 
in  the  infant  bread  ; witli  thefe  it  is  that  the  being  who  is  to 
love  all  mankind  begins  his  career  of  love : thefe  are  the 
fource  of  that  ardent  difmterelted  benevolence  which  carries 
the  individual  out  of  himlelf,  which  leads  him  to  forget  him- 
felf  and  all  his  immediate  intereils,  and  view  only  the  good  of 
others.  Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  this  highly  cultivated  be- 
nevolence is  in  oppofition  to  that  more  confined  affedfion 
from  which  it  fprung  ? We  fee  it  modifying  its  diredlion,  but 
never  annihilating  it.  On  the  contrary  it  may  jullly  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  confined  affedtions  become  more  inwrought  in 
the  frame,  as  univerfal  benevolence  becomes  more  and  more  a 
feature  of  the  mind ; and  it  mult,  for  univerfal  benevolence 
is  but  only  the  fum  total  of  all  the  confined  affedtions,  ex- 
tended by  the  hand  of  piety.  It  is  perhaps  an  invariable 
truth  that  we  love  fame  more  in  proportion  as  we  love  all 
more. 

Wherever  the  claims  of  the  confined  affedtions  are  in 
diredt  oppofition  to  the  didtates  of  the  enlightened  con- 
fcience,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt,  though  we  ought 
to  be  careful  that  our  departure  from  their  claims  not  only 
is,  but  if  poflible,  fhall  appear  to  be,  demanded  by  thefe 
didtates  ; but  even  in  cafes  which,  independently  confidered, 
are  obvious,  we  are  to  take  into  confideration  the  evil  that 
will  relult  from  a breach  of  thefe  affedtions.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  we  fhould  confider  what  would  be  the  confequence  if 
our  condudt  became  general  : and  next  the  tendency  of  hu- 
man condudt  to  fuch  extenfion.  There  are  fome  affedtions 
which  not  all  the  efforts  of  philofophy  could  fuccced  in  era- 
dicating ; vice  may  do  it,  and  heedlefs  levity  ; but  the  calm 
exertion  arifing  from  a view  to  utility  never  could.  We  re- 
fer to  the  parental  affedtions.  Hence  though  we  might  con- 
demn the  parent  who  left  his  fon  to  perifh  in  the  flames, 
wliile  he  endeavoured  to  lave  the  life  of  Fenelon,  and  fhould 
require  Itrong  proof  that  the  parental  affedtions  exilled  in 
him,  in  their  due  force  ; yet  we  fhould  doubly  condemn  the 
ion  who  in  fuch  a cafe  left  his  father  to  perifh. 

Godwin’s  principles,  if  carried  to  their  full  extent,  would 
deltroy  fociety.  We  prefume  that  the  ardour  of  general 
benevolence  mifled  him,  and  that  in  his  wdfh  to  make  its 
didtates  paramount  in  the  human  breaft,  he  forgot,  or  rather 
did  not  obferve,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  counteradt  the 
moll  effential  laws  of  the  human  frame.  It  is  one  of  thofe 
numerous  inllances  in  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  human 
mind  is  neceffary  : had  Godwin  attended  to  its  laws,  it  is 
reafonable  to  hope  that  he  never  would  have  given  a theory 
to  the  world,  which  even  a flight  acquaintance  with  its 
pradticability  and  effedts  fhould  have  configned  to  ob- 
livion. 

On  the  Obligation  of  Truth. — AVe  fhall  in  this  fedtion  offer 
fome  confiderations  on  a fubjedt  of  no  fmall  importance, 
and  vvliich  has  been  the  fource  of  fome  very  erroneous  and 
injurious  principles  ; we  mean  the  reftridtions  which  eminent 
moralifls  have  admitted  to  the  duty  of  truth. 

A lie  is  a faljehoodtold  with  a defgn  to  deceive.  Whatever 
be  the  motive  leading  to  the  employment  of  it,  it  is  equally 
a lie.  The  moral  culpability  of  the  individual  may  be 
lefl’ened  or  increafed  by  the  motive  ; but  nothing  more. 
We  may  call  it  by  the  mild  appellations,  untruth,  fatfehood. 


departure  from  truth,  See.  ; but  the  nature  of  the  thing  t4 
not  altered.  A falfehood  told  with  the  defign  to  deceive  is 
a lie.  The  exprellion  a departure  from  truth  does  not  appear 
invariably  to  imply  any  intention  to  deceive  ; a breach  of 
truth,  according  to  common  ufage,  always  does.  Veracity 
exprefles  the  dilpofition  to  adhere  flridtly  to  truth  : it  is 
uprightnefs  in  our  words.  A departure  from  veracity  always 
implies  an  intention  to  deceive  ; and  flill  more  forcibly  does 
a breach  of  veracity. 

It  is  an  important  maxim  in  morals  as  well  as  in  education, 
to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  The  odium  of  vice  is 
often  leffened  by  mild  expreflions  refpedting  it.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  moral  diltindtions  are  often  confounded,  by 
giving  to  things,  in  themfelves  harmlefs,  appellations  which 
properly  belong  only  to  what  is  morally  culpable.  Fidti- 
tious  narratives,  e.  g.  are  not  lies  : if  the  author  pretend  that 
they  are  founded  on  faCt,  or  that  they  are  true,  when  fuch 
is  not  the  real  flate  of  the  cafe,  that  allertion  is  a lie  ; but 
the  narratives  themfelves  are  not  lies.  In  like  manner 
the  exaggerations  too  common  in  converfation,  and  thofe 
falfehoods  which  folely  arife  from  unfortunate  mental  habits, 
without  any  intention  to  deceive,  and  thofe  expreffions  of 
complaifance  which,  though  not  true  in  their  ilridtly  literal 
lenfe,  are  fo  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  almoft  univerfally 
interpreted,  thefe  ought  not  to  be  called  lies.  We  do  not 
fay  that  they  are  altogether  free  from  moral  culpability  ; 
but  it  is  not  that  of  intentional  deception.  The  exaggera- 
tion, or  the  expreffion  of  complaifance,  may  be  intended  to 
deceive  ; and  then  it  becomes  a lie  ; and  in  proportion  as  it 
verges  to  this  point  is  its  culpability.  The  culpability  of 
the  other  departures  from  truth,  (fee  Intellectual  Edu~ 
cation,  col.  31.)  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  in- 
dividual has  been  negligent  in  his  endeavours  to  check,  or 
to  corredt,  fo  injimious  a habit  : in  itfelf  confidered  it  has  no 
moral  quality. 

We  have  given  the  only  definition  of  a lie  which  ap- 
pears precife  and  intelligible  ; and  it  is  accordant  with  the 
ferious  ufe  of  the  term  in  common  language.  We  fear 
that  Paley  has  contributed  to  caufe  great  incorreftnefs  of 
expreflion,  and  even  great  laxity  of  principle,  on  this  fubjedt  ; 
and  we  are  led  to  enter  fomewhat  more  fully  into  it  from 
this  circumftance.  When  we  fee  that  eminent  writer  ex- 
prelfing  himlell  lo  loofely  as  to  fpeak  ot  thofe  falfehoods 
which  are  not  criminal  as  not  being  lies,  and  laying  down 
as  a maxim  that  falfehoods  are  not  criminal,  “ wliere  the 
perfon  to  whom  we  fpeak  has  no  right  to  know  the  truth,” 
we  feel  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences,  and  fliould  rejoice 
to  be  able  to  coiTedt  his  views  by  thofe  principles  of  mora- 
lity which  our  rule  ot  duty  appears  to  us  decidedly  to  pre- 
Icnbe  on  the  fubjedt. 

Paley  does,  indeed,  qualify  a little  the  random  pofition 
we  have  quoted  from  him,  by  adding,  “ or,  more  properly, 
wheie  little,  or  where  no  inconvenience  relults  from  the 
want  of  confidence  in  fuch  cafes,”  and  his  illuilrations  are 
cafes  of  an  extreme  nature  ; but  he  Hill  founds  the  obliga- 
tion of  truth  upon  a balance  of  known  or  fuppofed  advan- 
tages, or  even  of  conveniencies  ; and  his  authoritative  deci- 
fions  on  this  point  have,  we  doubt  not,  often  led  to 
departures  from  truth,  where  an  unbiafled  judgment  muH 
have  ihewn  at  once  what  was  the  way  of  duty. 

This  is  a period  of  inquiry  and  fpeculation  j and  there 
are  few  who  have  opportunities  of  mental  culture,  who  do 
not  meet  with  difeuflions  and  difficulties,  which  the  reli- 
gious  man  of  plain  underffanding  might  decide  at  once  by 
an  appeal  to  the  fcriptural  rule  of  life,  but  which  puzzle 
the  reafoner  who  prefers  fome  other  balls  of  duty  than  the 
will  of  God,  and  Hill  more  miflead*the  confciences  of  thofe 
K k 2 who 
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who  want  juftification  or  excufe  for  their  own  half-ackiiow- 
ledged  violations  of  duty.  And  there  are  cafes  in  common 
life,  where  thofe  who  are  accuflomed  to  think  of  the  con- 
fequences  of  their  adfions,  and  rightly  judge  that  they  may 
thus  often  obtain  important  ailiftance  in  knowing  the  will 
of  God,  are  apt  to  lay  too  much  flrefs  upon  the  immediate 
confequences,  where  their  way  would  otherwife  be  clear. 
And  the  worft  of  all  is,  that  thefe  fpeculative  difficulties, 
and  thefe  fuppofed  excufable  departures  from  a clear  and 
acknowledged  rule  of  duty,  are  continually  leading  to  other 
departures  which  are  obvioufiy  wrong  ; and  this  particularly 
among  the  young,  and  thofe  whofe  views  of  duty  are  not 
yet  fettled,  and  their  habits  confirmed.  The  kifluence, 
too,  of  authority  is  great,  efpecially  where  it  accords  with 
the  previous  dilpofitions,  and  with  the  prefent  interefts. 
And  it  is  peculiarly  injurious,  where  we  look  up  witli  jull 
refpeft  to  the  moralill  who  fandfions  fuch  departures, — 
refpedf  founded  upon  his  eminent  ufefulnefs,  and  upon  the 
general  correefnefs  of  his  principles,  united  with  an  interelf- 
ing  and  convincing  method  of  proof  and  illuilratioii.  And 
with  relpecd  to  example,  a lie  is  a definite  tiling  ; and  the 
young  and  uninformed  can  ufually 'judge  as  correcfly  as  to 
the  fadt,  as  perfons  of  the  moll  cultivated  underllanding  ; 
while  at  the  fame  tim.e  they  cannot  enter  into  the  force  of 
thofe  nice  diferiminations  and  plaufible  reafonings,  by 
which  fuch  perfons  bewilder  themfelves,  and  perfuade  them- 
fel-ves  that  they  are  excufable  in  violating  an  exprefs  rule 
of  duty.  It  has  often  in  fuch  cafes  been,  we  doubt  not, 
the  inference, — “ If  another  is  exculable  in  lying,  in  order 
to  prevent  fome  mifehief,  or  to  produce  fome  good,  why 
may  not  I ? and  if  this  exprefs  law  of  God  may  be  broken, 
when  fome  good  is  to  be  obtained,  or  fome  evil  to  be  ffiunned, 
why  may  not  another  ?”  The  Hate  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
extreme  cafes  in  w'hich  the  obligation  of  truth  has  been  fup- 
pofed to  ceafe,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  ; and  if  the  ex- 
ception were  confined  to  them,  it  would  be  attended  with 
no  advantage  to  bring  them  forw'ards  for  public  difeuffion  : 
but  when  an  exception  is  admitted  to  a rule  of  duty,  unlefs 
it  can  fo  be  well  defined,  as  to  form  itfelf  a rule,  there  is 
no  knowing  where  to  Hop.  The  fhades  of  diftindlion  in 
cafes  of  moral  conducl  are  often  fo  much  blended,  that  it 
requires  a very'  difeerning  eye  to  perceive  their  limits  ; and 
all  know  that  when  felfifh  feelings  of  eafe,  of  pleafure,  or 
of  profit,  are  concerned,  they  oever  fail  to  throw  a film 
over  the  eye  of  the  underllanding,  and  greatly  obfeure  its 
power  of  diferimination.  Thofe  fuppolcd  exceptions  to 
truth  which  are  of  an  extreme  nature,  feldom  fail  to  lead 
the  fpeculative  philofopher  to  others  in  which  the  way'  of 
duty  feems  to  the  Chrilian  moralil  perfeclly  clear  ; and 
thefe  again  at  leal  furnifh  excufes,  and  fometimes  imaginary 
julification,  for  departures  from  truth  in  which  thofe  who 
judge  by  the  landard  of  revelation  can  fee  nothing  but 
guilt. 

It  may  perhaps  make  our  way  clearer,  if  we  come  to  the 
more  direft  confideration  of  the  cafes  of  real  or  fuppofed 
difficulty,  and  attend  a httle  to  fom.e  fundamental  pofitions 
which  fiiould  have  great  influence  in  all  our  inquiries  re- 
fpedling  duty. 

( I )  General  rules  of  duty  are  abfolutely  necelfary  for 
the  moral  welfare  of  man  ; and,  therefore,  whatever  tends 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  any  fuch  rule,  is  in  itfeli  con- 
fidered  an  evil.  To  perceive  the  neceffity  of  general  rules 
of  duty  in  the  prefent  condition  of  human  nature,  it  is  Im- 
ply requifite  to  confider  what  would  be  the  late  of  things 
without  them.  We  Ihould  then  be  under  the  neceffity  of 
calculating  in  every  cafe  that  comes  before  us,  on  which  fide 
the  good  or  evil  attending  the  propofed  acfion  preponderates. 


In  fad,  our  lives  mul  then  be  a feries  of  mere  calculation,! 
and  the  active  employments  of  life  mul  be  interrupted  or 
altogether  negleded.  We  fliould  be  obliged  to  decide,  in 
numerous  cafes  of  continual  occurrence,  without  pofl’effing 
the  means  of  judging  as  to  the  confequences  of  our  actions. 
The  great  nrafs  of  mankind  would  be  left  without  any 
guide.  All  would  be  left  under  the  influence  of  emotion, 
prejudice,  and  felf-love  ; and  no  conlilency  or  regularity 
could  be  expeded  in  the  moral  condud  of  men.  We  are 
not  unfrequently  unable  to  trace  completely  even  thofe 
confequences  of  adions  which  are  immediate  and  apparent  i 
lill  lets  thofe  which  gradually  arife  in  the  filent  lapfe  of 
time.  The  confequences  of  adions  may  lal,  when  the 
agents  have  long  finillied  the  journey  of  life.  Our  adions 
may  influence  others  : our  deviations  may  dircdly  or  in- 
diredly  produce  more  extenfive  deviations,  of  which  we 
{hall  have,  and  can  have,  no  knowledge.  Perhaps  there  is 
fcarcely  an  important  adion  of  our  lives,  the  confequences 
of  which  are  confined  to  ourfelves,  or  even  to  our  own 
fpliere  of  obfervation.  Befides,  if  we  were  unable  to  lay 
down  general  rules  for  moral  condud,  and  were  obliged 
to  decide  upon  each  adion  as  it  occurred,  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible  that  we  fhould  avoid  the  influence  of  heated  feeling  ; 
and  we  fliould  feldom  poflefs  that  abftradion  of  mind, 
which  would  enable  us  to  leave  the  prefent  out  of  confidera- 
tion, and  view  with  calmnefs  and  impartiality'-  the  real  ten- 
dencies of  our  adions.  The  cales  are  innumerable  in  which 
interefl  or  paffion  paints  in  vivid  colours  tlie  courfe  to  which 
they  prompt  ; and  throw  into  the  back  ground,  and  render 
almofl  imperceptible  the  dangers  which  fliould  induce  us 
with  Heady  firmnefs  and  perfeverance  to  avoid  it.  From 
thefe  confiderations  taken  together,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
indifpenfably  neceffary,  that  there  fhould  be  general  rules 
for  direding  the  moral  condud  ; and  from  this  it  imme- 
diately follows,  that  every  deviation  from  a general  rule  of 
duty  muH,  in  itfelf  confidered,  be  an  evil. 

(2)  In  confidering  the  confequences  of  departing  from 
a rule  of  duty',  we  muit  not  confine  ourfelves  to  the  imme- 
diate confequences ; but  niuH  alfo  take  into  account  the 
ill  effeds  arifing  from  the  limitation  of  the  rule  itfelf,  the 
tendency  of  one  limitation  to  furnifli  ground  for  another, 
the  tendency  of  one  departure  from  the  rule  to  lead  on  to 
another,  to  weaken  its  authority  in  our  own  minds,  to 
weaken  its  authority  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  fo  on. 

(3)  Expediency  muH  always  give  way  to  right.  Expediency 
particularly  refers  to  the  temporal  confequences  of  adions, 
efpecially  to  thofe  which  adually  come  within  the  fphere  of 
our  own  obfervation  ; and,  of  courfe,  our  views  of  it  muH 
depend  upon  the  comprehenfion  of  our  minds,  and  upon  the 
extent  of  our  experience  and  obfervation.  Right  takes  the 
whole  into  confideration,  and  refls  moH  on  eflablifhed  prin- 
ciples of  duty,  particularly  thofe  derived  from  the  divine 
law.  As  foon  as  a perfon  has  by  any  means  fatisfied  his 
mind  refpeding  the  will  of  God,  in  any  particular  cafe,  he 
then  knows  what  is  right  for  him.  Expediency  is  peculiarly 
the  fubjed  of  prudence ; right,  of  duty.  Thougli  it  is 
often  the  part  of  duty  as  well  as  of  prudence  to  do  that 
which  is  moH  expedient ; yet  where  expediency'  appears  to 
oppofe  a clear  rule  of  duty,  we  ought  not  to  hefitate  in  our 
choice.  The  right,  puriued  might,  muH  always  prove, 
under  the  government  of  wifdom  and  benevolence,  the  molt 
expedient. 

( 4 ) Where  the  rules  of  duty  are  not  only  agreeable  to 
the  didates  of  confcience,  and  to  thofe  conclufions  which 
are  drawn  from  an  extenfive  confideration  of  the  external 
and  internal  confequences  of  adions,  of  the  frame  of  man 
and  the  courfe  of  Providence  ; but  are  alfo  fandtioned  by 
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the  espreis  authority  of  revelation,  they  ought  not  to  be 
violated,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute  necelfity ; that  is,  where, 
after  a ferious  deliberate  examination,  they  appear  to  us  to 
interfere  in  their  direcflion.  In  fuch  cafes,  (which,  how- 
ever, are  very  rare,  even  in  our  prelent  Hate  of  knowledge 
as  to  duty,  and  which  in  all  probability  will  hereafter  alto- 
gether difappear,)  we  muft,  to  the  befl  of  our  abilities,  ba- 
lance the  importance  of  their  diredfions,  and  decide  by  the 
refult.  According  to  the  old  maxim,  we  mult,  of  two  evils, 
choofe  the  leall. 

(5)  If  ever  the  rules  of  duty  appear  to  interfere  in  their 
directions,  we  ’ muft  be  confiderably  guided  by  the  compa- 
rative importance  of  the  rules  themfelves.  In  forming  the 
comparifon,  we  mult  take  into  account,  not  merely  the  con- 
fequences  of  the  particular  cafe,  but  alfo  the  llrength  and 
univerfality  of  their  obligation  ; the  confequences  which 
would  follow  from  their  being  generally  negledted,  and  the 
common  tendency  to  fuch  negleCt ; and  alfo  the  nature  of 
the  confequences,  whether  they  afledt  the  religious  and  mo- 
ral welfare  of  ourfelves  and  others,  or  refpedt  temporal  in- 
terells  merely  ; and  again,  we  mull  confider  whether  tlie 
rules  are  clear  and  definite,  or  whether  they  are  by  their 
nature  indeterminate  ; becaufe,  where  they  are  clear  and  de- 
finite, the  violation  of  them  is  obvious  and  certain  ; where 
they  :tre  indeterminate,  the  violation  of  them  may  be  in  ap- 
pearance only  ; and  the  confequent  ill  effedls  on  the  minds 
of  others,  will  ufually  be  lefs  in  the  latter  cafe  than  in  the 
former.  Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  if  all  thefe  calcu- 
lations are  to  be  made  in  cafes  of  duty,  the  way  of  duty 
mull  be  indeed  difficult  and  perplexed.  The  fact  is,  we 
are  fpeaking  of  cafes  which,  if  the  mind  be  under  the 
guidance  ot  religion,  are  of  rare  occurrence.  An  humble 
devout  heart  is  the  bell  preparation  for  knowing  our  duty. 
The  wifefl  among  the  lages  of  antiquity  has  well  faid, 
“ trull  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  lean  not  to  thine 
own  underflanding  ; in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and 
he  ffiall  direft  thy  paths.” 

(6  : It  appears  to  us  a clear  and  important  moral  prin- 
ciple, ( founded,  in  a great  meafure,  on  the  foregoing  con- 
fiderations, ) that  the  violation  of  any  rule  of  duty  is  wrong 
unlefs  it  is  right ; that  is,  unlefs  it  be  required  by  fome 
other  rule,  which,  in  the  particular  cafe  at  leall,  requires 
the  preference  as  more  urgent  and  important.  For  inftance, 
obedience  to  parents  is  a clear  and  politive  duty  ; and  where 
no  higher  duty  interferes,  difobedience  cannot  but  be 
wrong  ; but  it  may  happen  that  a parent  commands  what 
is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  God  ; and  it  then  is  not  only 
right  to  difobey,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  obey.  With 
refpedl  to  the  rules  of  duty,  there  is,  we  apprehend,  no 
middle  courfe.  If  no  higher  rule  interferes  with  the  opera- 
tion of  that  which  rcfpetls  our  own  cafe,  it  is  our  duty  to 
obey  it ; if  a higher  rule  does  interfere  with  it,  it  is  our 
duty  to  negledl  ft.  In  every  cafe  of  moral  conduft,  there  is 
but  one  right  courfe  ; every  other  mull  be  wrong.  Not 
that  all  the  rules  of  duty  are  of  equal  importance  ; flil! 
lefs  that  there  are  no  degrees  of  right  and  wrong,  as  far  as 
refpedls  the  motives ; but  that  our  adlions,  to  have  any 
moral  charadler  at  all,  mull  either  be  right  or  wrong. 
There  is  no  neutrality  in  duty. 

We  have  not  referred  to  the  motives  leading  to  any  de- 
parture from  a rule  of  duty,  becaufe  our  concern  is  not 
here  with  the  criminality  of  the  agent,  but  merely  with  the 
charadler  of  the  adlion  ; and,  indeed,  it  belongs  not  to  any 
human  being  to  apportion  to  each  his  place  in  the  fcale  of 
moral  worth.  He  only  who  knows  the  lecrets  of  the  heart, 
can  know,  with  certainty,  in  any  cafe  of  departure  from 
duty,  v/hether  it  arofe  from  blamelefs  ignorance,  from  a 


miftakeii  delire  to  do  right,  from  benevolent  feelings,  or 
from  weaknele  and  timidity,  from  the  promptings  of  in- 
terell,  from  diredlly  criminal  difpolitions.  Where  adlions 
are  right,  we  Ihould  not  readily  admit  fuppofitions  tending 
to  lower  the  w’orth  of  them  ; where  they  arc  in  themfelves 
indifferent,  we  lliould  be  cautious  in  afligning  wrong  motives 
to  them  ; and  even  when  wrong,  we  ought  readily  to  admit 
andfuggcll  what  will  palliate  the  culpability  of  the  offender; 
but  we  Ihould  never  allow  ourfelves,  through  the  feelings  of 
candour,  to  confound  the  dillinctions  between  right  and 
wrong  ; and,  without  pretending  to  afeertain  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  agent,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  decide  refpedl- 
ing  the  redlitude  or  immorality  of  his  condudl,  both  with  a 
view  to  our  own  guidance,  and  as  a direction  and  warning 
to  thofe  around  us.  Ignorance  is  an  excufe  for  departures 
from  duty,  only  where  it  is  unavoidable.  If  it  ariie  from 
the  want  of  a fincere  delire  to  feek  and  find  the  true  path, 
or  from  an  indifpoiition  to  fee  the  truth,  becaufe  the  truth 
will  probably  condemn  ; ignorance  partakes  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  thofe  foiirces  of  it,  and  is  refponlible  for  its  con- 
lequences.  And  the  true  way  to  acquire  liability  and  con- 
fillency  of  condudl,  is  to  enlighten  the  coiifcience  before- 
hand, to  form  judicious  Heady  principles  of  aftion,  and  to 
fubmit  to  their  guidance  without  allowing  the  immediate 
confequences  to  enter  much  into  our  calculations.  Such  a 
principle,  we  are  fatisfied,  is  what  we  have  already  Hated  ; 
that  the  violation  of  any  rule  of  duty  is  wrong,  unlefs  in 
the  circtimllances  of  the  cale  it  is  required,  by  fome  more 
immediately  urgent  and  higher  rule  ; that  is,  unlefs  in  thole 
circumllances  it  is  riuht. 

to  , , 

The  application  ot  the  foregoing  moral  principles  to  the 
difficulties  of  veracity,  is  fufficiently  obvious  ; but  a general 
view  of  it  may  abridge  the  particular  conlideration  of  them. 
There  may  be  cafes  in  which  benevolence  feems  to  lead  to  a 
violation  of  truth.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  good  as  we  have 
opportunity,  and  therefore,  the  cafuiH  may  fay,  fince  in 
this  particular  cafe,  the  good  to  which  benevolence  points 
is  great  and  important,  the  neceflity  urgent,  and  the  ill  con- 
lequcnces  of  a breach  ot  truth  are  flight,  here  benevolence 
ought  to  fufpend  the  obligation  of  truth,  and  here  falfe- 
hoocl  is  a duty.  The  genuine  feelings  of  uprightnefs  and 
fincerity  can  fcarcely  bear  fuch  a combination  of  terms  ; 
and  yet  faliehood  cannot  be  otherwife  than  wrong,  unlefs 
it  be  abfohitely  right.  But  let  us  not  decide  by  mere  feel- 
ing, lell  when  the  defire  of  felt-jiiHification  turns  the  fcale, 
principle  fhould  be  forgotten.  The  falfehood  muff  be  an 
evil,  as  a violation  of  a pofitive  rule  of  duty,  exprefsly  en- 
joined, and  Hrongly  lanCtioned  by  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
It  niiill  be  an  evil,  becaufe  that  rule  is  of  the  utmoH  con- 
fequence  to  the  temporal  and  fpiritual  welfare  of  mankind  ; 
for  ivords  are  the  grand  medium  of  all  the  influence  we  have 
over  tlic  happuiefs  of  others,  and  mutual  confidence  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  this  iiillueiice,  not  only  in  cafes  of  prefent  iiitereff, 
but  in  thofe  which  are  inoH  elofely  connefled  with  our 
eternal  well  being.  It  muH  be  an  evil,  becaufe  that  rule  is 
clear  and  intelligible  ; admitting  of  but  one  meaning,  and 
that  perfetlly  precile  and  definite  ; becaufe  the  rule  is  uni- 
verfal  in  its  application,  in  no  cale  made  to  depend  upon 
confequences,  but  abfolute  in  its  injuixHions,  and  in  no  cafe 
inconfiHent  witli  itfelf ; becaufe  the  rule  is  upheld  by  the 
authority  of  the  coiifcience,  where  this  is  enlightened  by 
Chrillianity,  and  cannot  be  flighted  without  negledling  its 
dictates  ; becaufe  the  rule  is  fo  Hriit,  precife,  and  extenfive, 
that  fcarcely  any  exception  can  be  imagined,  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  be  right,  will  not  juflify  otliers  ; and  thefe  JuHify 
or  palliate  others,  and  fo  on,  thereby  weakening  its  autho- 
rity and  its  value,  and  making  way*  for  thofe  baneful  effedls 
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which  necelTai'ily  anfc  rrom  the  coniinon  negleft  of  it,  in 
proportion  to  that  negleil ; becaufe  the  obligation  of  this 
rule  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  rules  of  focial  outy,  in- 
alinuch  as  they  require  truth,  and  therefore  it  has  their  ob- 
ligation to  fupport  it  ; and  at  the  lame  time  it  lias  an  obli- 
gation of  its  own.  In  moft  cafes  benevolence  clearly  enjoins 
a llrift  adherence  to  truth,  and  in  like  manner  does  jultice  ; 
and  jultice  never  fets  any  limit  to  its  obligation  ; this  of  it- 
felf  would  make  truth  a duty  ; but  befides  this,  its  autho- 
rity refts  on  the  ftrong  declarations  of  the  confcieiice,  and 
upon  the  more  Heady  unvarying  declarations  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  therefore,  upon  its  powerful  and  all-important 
fandions. 

Againll  all  this,  he  who  is  determined  to  adhere  to  duty 
cannot,  with  any  confillency,  place  any  felfifli  interells ; — 
no  one  at  leaft  can  fuppofe  that  the  greatell  worldly  in- 
fcrefts  can  ont-iueigh  the  obligation.  But  the  limits  which 
appear  lometimes  to  be  fet  to  it  by  benevolence,  have  cod 
many  a perplexity  and  many  a ftruggle  ; and  too  probably 
many  a departure  from  truth,  and  we  doubt  not  many  a 
bitter  pang  of  remorfe  when  the  mind  ceafed  to  be  guided 
by  the  impulfe  of  feeling,  and  when  the  confcience  has  be- 
come enlightened  by  a Heady  principle  of  religious  duty  ; 
for  though  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  he  who  knoweth  our 
frame  will  make  every  allowance  tor  our  wanderings  from  the 
narrow  path  of  duty  which  not  felfifli  anxiety,  but  real, 
though  not  enlightened,  benevolence  has  produced,  yet 
piety,  whenever  it  gains  its  full  fway  in  the  heart,  will  make 
it  feel  its  weaknefs,  if  not  prefumption,  in  fuppofing  that 
the  good  of  the  creature  might  lawfully  be  fought  by  means 
which  the  all-wife  Creator  hath  forbidden.  The  commands 
of  God  muH  be  a better  guide  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  than  thofe  aneftions  which,  though  implanted 
by  him  to  excite  to  promote  it,  are  capable  of  a wrong  di- 
reftion,  and  clearly  require  the  fupport  and  guidance  of  a 
higher  principle.  Benevolence,  confidered  as  a rule  of  duty, 
never  can  be  inconfiHent  in  its  directions,  becaufe  it  requires 
us  to  do  the  greatejl  good  in  our  power  ; and  pious  benevo- 
lence muH  always  feel  a confidence,  that  this  will  be  bell 
accompliflied  by  a Heady  adherence  to  that  courfe  of  duty 
which  infinite  wifdom  and  benevolence  has  prefcribed  ; but 
benevolence,  as  it  refers  to  our  own  feelings,  is  often  incon- 
fiHent ill  its  direftions,  and  may  millead  us  ; — it  may  dwell 
upon  fome  luppoled  good  or  means  of  good,  when  fome 
other  ought  in  the  eye  of  reafoii  to  be  the  end  propoled  ; — 
it  may  be  directed  to  one  objeCl,  when,  if  out  comprehenfion 
were  enlarged,  we  Ihould  give  the  preference  to  another  ; 
and,  (what  is  moH  to  be  apprehended,)  where  not  com- 
pletely placed  under  the  direefion  of  piety,  it  muH  often  be 
fubjedf  to  the  capricious  inconliHencies  and  partialities  arif- 
ing  from  lelf-love.  Where,  however,  the  heart  is  devoted 
to  do  good,  and  common  prudence  is  employed  in  efl'edfing 
it,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  following  the  dictates  of  the 
benevolent  affedtions,  unlefs  they  interfere  for  the  time  with 
fome  higher  principles  ; nor  Ihould  we  be  too  fcrupulouS  in 
our  calculations,  left  we  lofe  means  and  opportunities 
w'hich  cannot  be  recovered  ; but  wherever  our  feelings 
prompt  us  to  facrifice  fo  important  a priaciple  of  duty  as 
truth,  in  order  to  do  fome  luppoled  good,  let  benevolence 
reprefent  that  it  is  not  immediate  good,  or  temporal  in- 
tereHs  alone,  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  future 
evils  alfo,  and  the  fpiritual  well-being  of  others  and  our- 
felves  ; and  if  even  their  confcience  is  undecided,  let  piety 
fay,  whether  in  the  departure  from  an  acknowledged,  Hricf, 
exprefs,  unlimited  rule  of  duty,  we  can  hope  for  the  appro- 
bation of  him  who  feeth  the  heart.  One  whofe  noble  facri- 
fices  to  a fenfe  of  duty  will  ever  endear  his  memory  to  all 


who  know  and  can  appreciate  their  value,  (we  refer  to  the 
excellent  Lindfey,)  has  well  faid,  “ God  does  not  want  our 
finful  acls  and  one  whofe  authority  mull  rank  high  with 
the  ChriHian,  has  taught  us  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come.  Obedience  to  the  will  of  God  muH  in  all  cafes  be 
bell  for  frail  errincr  man. 

O 

We  once  more  return  to  the  fame  point,  if  any  cafe  can 
be  pointed  out  in  wliich,  all  things  taken  into  account  it  is 
right,  our  duty,  to  depart  from  truth,  then  and  then  only 
can  luch  a departure  ceafe  to  be  wrong,  and  contrary  to 
duty.  We  can  admit  of  no  exception  to  a rule  of  dutv, 
which  we  cannot  make  itfelf  a rule  of  duty  ; and  to  fo 
clear  and  definite  a rule  as  that  of  truth,  no  exceptive  rule 
can  be  admitted,  which  is  not  itfelf  perfedlly  clear  and 
definite. 

The  chief  exceptions  to  the  obligation  of  truth  which 
have  been  admitted  by  difierent  moralilts,  are,  where  falfe- 
liood  is  fuppofed  to  be  important  to  the  fpiritual  welfare  of 
others, — in  the  conduct  of  wars, — in  cafe  of  immediate 
danger  to  our  life  or  the  lives  of  others, — in  iutercourfe  with 
thofe  who  do  not  pollefs  tlie  ufe  of  reafoii,  or  who  have  not 
yet  acquired  it,  — and  in  the  lick  cliambcr. 

i]  It  is  rather  lingular,  that  in  what  is,  in  fome  points 
of  view,  the  Hrongell  cafe,  where  the  benefit  to  be  gained, 
or  the  evil  to  be  avoided,  refpedls  the  fpiritual  welfare  of 
others,  it  is  almoH  univerfally  allowed  that  no  violation  of 
truth  is  admiflible.  What  were  once  termed  pious  frauds, 
are  now  pretty  generally  confidered  as  impious  frauds.  It  is 
a great  and  good  end,  to  promote  the  moral  well-being  of  a 
fellow  creature,  — to  communicate  to  him  thofe  views  and 
principles,  which  will  preferve  him  from  vice,  and  raife  him 
in  the  fcale  of  moral  worth  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  our  duty  as  far  as  our  influence  extends  ; but  we  here 
fee  clearly  that  we  are  not  to  employ  unlawful  means  to  pro- 
mote a lawful  end,  even  though  that  end  be  important  in 
the  liigheH  degree.  It  is  true,  increafed  experience  and 
enlightenment  give  us  now  the  means  of  perceiving,  that,  in 
reality,  the  evil  furpaffes  the  good  ; and  that  the  good,  if 
not  in  the  individual  cafe,  yet,  generally  fpeaking,  is  beH 
accompliflied  by  employing  only  the  weapons  of  truth, — is 
even  greatly  impeded  by  employing  thofe  of  fraud  and  falfe- 
hood;  but  this  could  not  be  perceived  when  Inch  departures 
from  truth  were  pradlifed  by  fome  of  the  ChriHian  fathers, 
and  even  applauded  by  them.  They  had,  however,  the  ex- 
prefs rules  of  revelation  to  guide  them,  as  we  have  ; and 
the  immorality  of  their  condudl  confiHed,  not  in  the  inten- 
tions, and  in  the  end  propofed,  but  in  fetting  up  their  weak 
judgments  in  bppofition  to  the  commands  of  God,  and 
doing  evil  that  good  might  come.  We  have  referred  to 
this  cafe,  not  becaufe  any  enlightened  ChriHian  can  now  he- 
litate  in  believing,  that  he  is  forbidden  by  duty  to  endeavour 
to  promote  the  caufe  of  ChriHian  truth  and  pradlice  by 
means  wliich  are  inconfiHent  with  that  fimplicity  and  fin- 
cerity  whicli  the  Golpel  requires  ; but  becaufe  fuch  means 
were  once,  by  great  and  good  men  who  were  heartily  de- 
voted to  that  caufe,  confidered  as  allowable  and  even  juHi- 
fiable, — that  we  now  fee  that  they  were  wrong, — and  that 
this  ihould  teach  us  great  caution  in  admitting  of  any  fpe- 
cious  exception,  fiuce  the  bell  ends  will  not  fandlion  bad 
means.  It  fhould  be  an  invariable  principle,  that  unlefs 
duty  requires  the  violation  of  truth,  duty  forbids  it. 

2]  Witli  refpedl  to  the  falfehoods  employed  in  the  con- 
duct of  war,  we  have  but  little  to  fay.  War  is  in  all  cafes 
an  evil.  It  may  fometimes  be  a neceflary  evil ; but  in  all  it 
is  a great  one  ; and  in  no  view  greater  than  as  foHering  the 
evil  paflions,  and  cultivating  the  vices  of  men.  In  many 
circumHances,  deceit  in  adlions  is  a part  of  the  fyHem  of 
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warfare;  and  if  war  itl'elf  be  ever  jufliliable,  we  fuppofe 
that  ftratagems  in  the  condudl  of  it,  not  involving  any 
breach  of  faith,  mull  alfo  be  fo.  But  there  is  a clear  and 
■well-delined  diftinclion  between  fuch  ftratagems  and  lying  ; 
and  the  horrors  of  war  would  be  greatly  increafed  and  pro- 
ionged  if  fallehoods  alfo  were  employed  to  deceive,  Be- 
lides,  it  would  alfo  deferve  conhderation,  if  the  queftion 
were  not  already  decided  by  a general  fenfe  of  expediency, 
that  the  employment  of  fallehoods,  while  in  a ftate  of  war- 
fare, would  not  be  confined  to  it.  The  foldier  would  not 
make  thofe  nice  diltiiictions  which  the  general  might  have 
endeavoured  to  make,  to  fatisfy  himfeif  that  he  was  not 
doing  wrong  ; and  thus  his  regard  to  truth  would  be 
\\  eakened.  And  it  may  farther  be  remarked,  that  the  vio- 
lations of  duty  praclifcd  by  thofe  whofe  general  conduft 
from  any  circumllances  excites  our  admiration,  whether  ob- 
ferved  by  ourfelves,  or  read  of  in  the  pages  of  hifcory,  have 
a great  and  diredl  tendency  to  confound  moral  diftinflions 
in  our  own  minds,  to  weaken  our  abhorrence  of  what  is 
wrong,  and  to  lead  to  the  praclice  of  it.  It  is  not  pollible 
for  any  man  to  know,  when  he  departs  from  duty,  when 
the  ill  confequences  Hop. 

3]  Cafes  have  occurred  where  a perfon  has  preferved  his 
life  by  a breach  of  truth.  In  fuch  cafes  we  mull  leave  the 
culpability  of  the  individual  to  the  decilions  of  him  who 
alone  can  fully  appreciate  tlie  moral  worth  of  aftions  ; our 
examination  merely  concerns  his  condudl.  If  it  be  right  to 
preferve  life  by  falfehood,  it  mull  be  wrong  to  forfeit  it  by 
adherence  to  truth  ; and  yet,  we  conceive,  there  are  few 
who  would  not  cordially  approve  and  admire  the  condudl  of 
liim  who,  in  fuch  circumllances,  followed  truth  at  the  cer- 
tain rifle  of  his  life.  As  far  as  his  condutt  is  known,  it  ne- 
celfarily  tends  to  produce  a fteady  love  of  duty,  a decided 
attachment  to  principle  ; as  far  as  the  conduit  ot  the  other 
is  known  and  regarded  as  jullifiable,  it  tends  to  weaken  the 
fenfe  of  the  obligation  of  a virtue,  which  is  of  the  firll  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  ot  fociety. 

We  confine  ourfelves  to  the  cafe  ot  fimple  falfehood  to 
preferve  life.  If,  farther,  there  be  a defertion  of  fome  im- 
portant principle,  there  are  few  who  can  hefitate.  The 
difciple  of  him  who  came  to  bear  witnels  to  the  truth, 
and  who  bore  it  in  the  midll  of  fullering  and  of  death,  can- 
not but  regard  it  as  the  indiipenlible  duty  of  every  one, 
who  believes  he  poflelfes  Chrillian  truth,  to  Hand  by  it  at 
any  ride.  It  was  by  this  noble  determination  inthebreafts  of 
the  early  confellbrs  and  martyrs,  that  Chrillianity  made  its 
way  in  the  world  : it  was  by  the  fame  noble  determination 
in  the  minds  of  the  firft  reformers  and  their  followers,  that 
Chrillianity  has  been  freed  from  its  grolleft  corruptions. 
But  if,  in  fuch  cafes,  we  perceive  at  once  that  truth  is  not 
to  be  violated,  it  is  only  becaufe  we  fee  the  good  confe* 
quences  of  adherence  to  it  in  a more  obvious  and  llriking 
light.  The  prefent  evil  is  the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  where 
there  is  no  further  defertion  of  principle,  than  what  is  im- 
plied in  the  fimple  defertion  of  truth  ; and  the  folly^  and 
bafenefs  of  it  in  the  one  cafe,  fhould  make  us  feel  great 
hefitation  in  fuppoCng  it  to  be  right  in  the  other ; and  if  it 
be  not  right,  we  mull  pronounce  it  wrong. 

But  let  us  try  to  trace  the  confequences  a little.  Sup- 
pofe  a perfon  in  fuch  a dreadful  fituation,  that  a lie  appears 
to  be  the  only  means  to  fave  his  life.  If  he  have  been  habi- 
tually accullomed  to  regard  a lie  with  abhorrence,  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  he  will  be  able  to  tell  one  in  ' fuch 
circumllances,  with  that  firmnefs  and  freedom  from  em- 
barralTment,  which  will  make  it  elTedlual.  But  allow  tliat 
he  has  the  requiiite  prefence  of  mmd,  (which  by  the  way 
would  ufually  enable  him  to  obtam  the  end  without  falfe- 


hood,) what  are  the  effells  of  fuch  violation  of  truth  on 
the  murderer,  on  himfeif,  and  on  others.  The  highway- 
robber,  for  inftance,  would  take  for  granted,  that  if  one 
man  ma-j^  juftly  lie  to  fave  his  life,  another  will  feel  at  liberty 
to  do  the  fame  to  fave  his  money  ; and  though,  in  the  par- 
ticular inftance,  confidence  has  been  obtained,  yet  in  pro- 
portion as  this  exception  to  truth  is  admitted  as  right,  fo 
will  that  confidence  be  deltroyed  in  other  cafes,  winch  is 
often  fo  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  life.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  if  there  were  not  that  general  degree  of 
confidence,  life  would  often  be  taken  away  by  the  depre- 
dators on  fociety,  where  now  they  are  contented  with  fimple 
robbery.  Thus  the  probable  cffell  of  Ijung  to  fave  life 
would,  perhaps,  univerfally  be,  to  make  even  truth  un- 
availing to  fave  it.  But  farther,  very  few  inftances  occur 
in  which  the  fuccefsful  lie  does  not  weaken  the  individual’s 
general  refpell  for  truth  ; but  fuppofing  that  this  ill  confe- 
quence  does  not  follow,  and  that  the  individual,  being  under 
the  influence  of  a llrill  regard  for  truth,  has  merely  de- 
parted from  it  in  this  extreme  cafe,  becaufe  in  this  extreme 
cafe,  and  this  alone,  he  thought  it  juftifiable, — can  the  limit, 
which  is  thus  broken  down  from  the  laws  of  duty,  be  re- 
moved to  any  place  a man  may  choofe  ? If  one  may  juftly 
lie  to  fave  his  life,  why  may  not  another  to  fave  that  which 
he  values  more  than  life,  his  reputation  ? why  may  not 
a third  lie  to  fave  that  on  which  the  comfort  of  life  de- 
pends ? Indeed,  when  once  we  allow  exceptions  to  the 
rules  of  duty,  which  are  not  rendered  neceflary,  (in  other 
words  right,)  by  the  obligation  of  fome  higher  duty,  there 
is  no  knowing  where  to  Hop,  The  property,  which  to 
one  may  appear  as  valuable  as  his  life,  and  for  which  he 
thinks  that  he  may  juftly  violate  truth,  may  be  a mere 
trifle  to  another  : but  if  one  may  lie  to  prevent  the  lofs  of 
a thoufand  pounds,  why  may  not  another  ? and  if  for  a 
thouland,  why  not,  in  correfponding  cafes,  for  a hundred  ? 
and  lo  on  : if  one  may  jullly  lie  to  prelerve  his  reputation, 
or  any  other  pofleflion  which  he  values,  or  thinks  he  values, 
as  much  as  his  life,  why  (hould  another  be  culpable  who 
does  the  fame  to  acquire  it  ? — Inftances  continually  occur,  in 
which  men  rilk  their  lives  to  defend  their  property,  or  even 
a comparatively  fmall  portion  of  their  property  ; and  yet  fome 
fuppoie  that  it  is  juftifiable  to  avoid  iuch  rilk,  where  truth 
mult  lor  this  purpole  be  violated.  If  it  be,  then  truth  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  of  the  fame  value  as  money.  But,  indeed, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  difficulties  and  inconfiilencies  in  which 
we  mult  be  involved  in  this  and  every  other  cafe  of  moral 
conduit,  by  departing  from  the  plain  llraight  forward  path 
of  duty.  If  any  one  Ihould  be  expofed  to  a trial  fo  fevere 
as  what  we  have  been  confidering,  let  him  call  to  mind, 
tliat  there  is  lomething  more  valuable  than  life  and  every 
external  means  of  comfort, — the  approbation  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  the  prefent  and  final  approbation  of  Him,  who 
is  greater  than  the  heart  : let  him  call  to  mind,  that  there 
is  lomething  more  terrible  than  death,  the  anguilli  of  a 
wounded  fpirit,  and  that  which  alone  need  render  death 
terrible,  the  confequences  which  are  to  follow  it. 

It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  no  one  but  he  who  has  a 
confcience  in  fome  good  meafure  void  of  offence,  could  be 
without  that  dread  which  would  prevent  him  from  adhering 
to  the  ftrill  line  of  duty  at  a rilk  involving  not  only  life, 
but  interefts  of  infinitely  more  importance.  We  allow  it  : 
but  our  confideration  here  is,  what  is  the  ftrill  line  of  duty 
in  fuch  a cafe  ; and  what  courfe  a man  of  uprightnefs,  ve- 
racity, and  fortitude,  ought  to  purfue,  and  would  purfue, 
under  the  Itrong  influence  of  religious  principle  and  regard 
to  the  dillates  of  confcience  ; aird  we  fuppofe,  that  he 
would  in  fuch  a cafe  think  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  do 
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his  duty,  and  humbly  leave  his  own  interefls,  and  the  in- 
terefts  of  thofe  whom  he  held  molt  dear,  in  the  hands  of  a 
gracious  and  all-wife  Providence. 

4]  With  refpedl  to  education,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
llridlelt  truth  and  fincerity  ought  to  be  employed  on  every 
ground,  not  merely  of  duty  but  even  of  expediency. 
Children  are,  at  a very  early  age,  aware  of  deception  ; and 
at  this  point  ot  the  mental  progrefs,  the  feeds  ot  truth  or 
falfehood  are  to  be  fown.  Implicit  confidence  in  the  word 
of  a parent,  is  of  the  utmoll  confequence  to  give  that  in- 
fluence, and  to  produce  that  obedience,  which  can  never 
follow  from  parental  authority  alone  ; and  he  who  departs 
from  truth  in  his  intercourle  with  his  child,  will  fome  time 
or  other  have  caufe  to  lament  his  weaknefs  and  his  folly. 
The  habit  of  truth  cannot  be  begun  too  early  ; nor  is  there 
any  effedfual  method  of  producing  it  as  a permanent,  con- 
fillent,  aftuating  principle,  but  by  llrongly  imprelfing  the 
mind  with  an  abhorence  of  fallehood,  by  making  its  ill  con- 
fequences  perceived  and  felt,  and  by  calling  in  (on  fuitable 
occafions,  and  in  proper  degrees)  the  authority  of  the 
divine  commandments  and  the  aid  of  religious  principle  in 
general : and  all  this  cannot  polfibly  be  done  with  fuccefs,  if 
truth  do  not  ftridUy  regulate  the  words  of  thofe  by  w'hofe 
inftrudfion,  and  difcipline,  and  example,  the  principles  of 
moral  condudl:  are  to  be  formed  or  cultivated.  The  truth 
need  not  always  be  told  to  a child  ; and  by  proper  care 
and  early  reprefling  a more  prying  curiofity,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  acquiring  their  confidence,  we  may  make  our  chil- 
dren not  only  fubmiflive,  but  fathjitd  without  knowing 
every  thing  that  we  know  : but  falfehood  they  fhould 
never  be  told.  See  Morai.  Education,  III.  13. 

It  really  ought  to  make  us  extremely  fufpicious  of  every 
fuppofed  reftricfion  to  the  duty  of  truth,  to  recolledi,  that 
once  it  was  thought  right  to  lie  in  order  to  promote  the 
fpiritual  welfare  of  others  ; and  that,  even  till  very  lately, 
it  has  been  reprefented  by  Chriftian  moralills  as  at  leaf!  al- 
lowable in  our  intercourfe  with  children.  In  the  former  cafe 
the  folly  of  fuch  conduft  is  now  univerfally  admitted  ; and, 
in  the  latter,  we  trufl  that  religious  parents,  at  lead,  fee 
more  and  more  what  wifdom  and  duty  alike  require  from 
them.  The  heathen  poet  has  given  them  a noble  maxim, 
The  greateft  reverence  is  due  to  a child  teaching  us, 
that  in  no  cafe  fhould  we  do  or  fay  in  the  pretence  of  children, 
what  will  tend  to  weaken  their  fenfe  of  duty  and  difpofition 
to  pracfife  it : and  (hall  it  be  fuppofed,  that  thofe  who  are 
enjoined  to  bring  up  their  children  in  religious  obedience, 
can  be  juftified  in  loofer  principles  of  morality  ? 

5]  After  what  has  been  advanced,  efpeciaUy  in  reference 
to  the  general  principle,  we  think  it  cannot  be  neceflary  to 
fay  much  on  a cafe  of  common  occurrence,  but  in  moft  in- 
ftances  of  very  eafy  decifion  ; we  mean,  in  our  intercourfe 
with  the  fick.  If,  in  fuch  circumftanccs,  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  appear  to  require  a breach  of  truth, 
we  Ihould  call  to  recolleftion  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  but 
by  the  violation  of  a ftrift,  and  moft  important  rule  of  duty  ; 
and  if,  after  this,  we  cannot  reft  fatisfied  without  confi- 
dering  confequences,  let  it  be  taken  into  account  that,  in 
the  particular  inftance,  every  fuch  departure  from  truth 
muft,  as  far  as  it  is  difcovered,  which  it  commonly  is,  directly 
tend  to  weaken  that  confidence  which  is  peculiarly  neceflary 
to  preferve  the  mind  calm  and  tranquil,  and  in  its  place  in- 
troduce a harafiing  and  injurious  fufpicion  ; and  alfo  to 
weaken  confidence  in  the  other  exercifes  of  the  domeftic  rela- 
tions ; that  it  contributes  greatly,  and  almoft  inevitably,  and 
far  beyond  ufual  eftimation,  to  leffen  the  regard  to  truth  in 
thofe  around  us ; that  there  can  be  no  reftricfion  to  fuch 
departures,  and  that  in  proportion  as  they  become  frequent, 


they  muft  defeat  their  own  purpole,  and  at  any  rate  muft  - 
often  make  truth  unavailing  where  it  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence for  peace  of  mind,  and  even  for  the  continuance  of 
life. 

We  cannot  poUibly  fee  the  whole  refult  of  our  aftions ; 
and  without  perplexing  ourfelves  too  much  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  particular  cafes,  it  is  bcft  to  go  on,  without  the 
wavering  of  uncertainty,  fatisfied  that  all  we  have  to  do,  is 
to  exercile  ourlelves  to  tliat  prudence  and  lelf-control  which 
will  make  the  confequences  of  trutli  as  little  injurious  as 
poffible.  If  there  are  any  extreme  cafes  of  the  above 
defcription,  where  a departure  from  it  becomes  our  duty, 
it  muit  be  included  in  the  dais  which  we  are  about  to  con- 
fider. 

We  have  proceeded  thus  far,  not  without  difficulty,  but 
with  fatisfaefion.  We  have  not  been  without  the  appre- 
heniion  that  we  fhould  appear  to  ftrainthe  principles  of  duty 
too  far  ; and  are  well  aware  that  if  we  really  did  fo,  we 
fttould  do  injury,  rather  than  fervicc  to  its  caufe.  We  can 
only  fay  tliat  we  have  allowed  this  apprehenfion  its  full  in- 
fluence. We  have  examined  the  lubjeft  at  different  in- 
tervals, and  with  various  degrees  of  experience  ; and  our 
ideas  remain  radically  unchanged,  and  our  convidlion  in  the 
jultnels  of  them  in  feveral  inllances  more  fatisfadfory.  With 
refpetf  to  the  cafes  of  moft  conftaiit  occurrence,  we  have 
no  difficulty  remaining  ; with  refpedf  to  the  extreme  cafe 
(Hated  in  No.  3,)  there  it  appears  to  us  that  every'  felfifti 
intereft  is  to  be  given  up  ; but  it  is  only  becaufe  we  deem 
this  an  inevitable  confecpience  from  principles  which  appear 
to  us  indifputably  true.  If  any'  bias  has  exifted  refpedting 
it,  it  has  been  what  we  have  above  flated.  If  we  faw  reafou 
to  think  it  right,  we  Ihould  willingly  give  it  up,  as  being, 
in  appearance,  little  calculated  for  adiual  pradfice.  But  we 
fee  no  fine  which  can  be  drawn  to  exclude  it  from  the  ge- 
neral obligation  ; which  will  not,  at  the  fame  time,  exclude 
thoufands  of  inftances  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life, 
where,  neverthelefs,  no  doubt  can  exift  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  whofe  confcience  is  at  all  guided  by  our  rule  of  duty. 
We  are  farther  fatisfied  that  the  admiflion  of  the  exception 
would,  in  almoft  all  inftances,  defeat  its  own  purpofes  ; and 
we  know  that  it  is  a principle  of  Chriftianity  that  our  prefent 
intcrefts  are  never  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  our  duty  ; 
and  we  fee  that  benevolence  requires  this  as  well  as  religion, 

6]  After  deliberate  re-examination,  however,  of  our  own 
difficulties,  in  thofe  cafes  where  a departure  from  truth  may 
be  neceflary  for  the  prefent  welfare  of  others,  we  think  we 
perceive  a rule  which  may  guide  us,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  adlual 
condition  of  human  nature,  without  leading  us  too  far. 
When  confidering  it  for  their  own  fatisfadlion,  we  entreat 
our  readers  to  apply  our  principles.  If  thefe  exclude  it,  let 
the  cafes  it  includes  remain  among  the  difficulties  of  duty 
which  we  have  at  prefent  no  means  of  fatisfadforily  re- 
moving. Feeling  ourfelves  the  force  of  the  obfervations 
Hated  in  different  parts  of  this  fedtion,  it  is  with  much  hefi. 
tation  that  we  propofe,  as  a reftriclive  rule,  that  wherever 
the  evil  attending  a ftridi  adherence  to  veracity  affedf  s others, 
and  is  otherwife  unavoidable,  and  abfolutely  irremediable  there, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  there  only,  W'e  ftiould  do  right  to  de- 
part from  it.  This  limit  feems  to  be  required  by  benevolence 
in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe ; where,  by  departing  from  veracity, 
we  could  fave  the  life  of  a perfon  who,  we  had  reafon  to  be- 
lieve,  was  in  a ftate  utterly  unfit  for  death  ; or,  of  an  excel- 
lent parent  on  whom  a young  and  numerous  offspring  ab- 
folutely depended  for  fupport  and  for  training  up  in  the  way 
of  duty  ; or  where,  by  fuch  means,  we  could  prevent  an  ir- 
retrievable injury  to  the  moral  purity  of  one  whofe  chaftity 
was  yet  unftained.  And  if  it  he  really  required  by  benevo- 
I lence 
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lence  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  we  know  no  reftriftion  which 
will  not  include  every  cafe  affefting  others,  where  the  evil  is 
otherwife  unavoidable  and  abfolutely  irremediable.  We  have 
reafon  to  rejoice  that  fuch  cafes  are  extremely  rare,  and  can 
fcarcely  occur  more  than  once  in  the  courfe  of  any  one’s  ex- 
perience ; and  they  might  therefore  have  been  palled  unno- 
ticed, but  that  we  are  defirous  fairly  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  the  fubjeft.  And  while  propollng  this  reftriflive  rule, 
we  do  not  forget  that  what,  in  his  ignorance  of  futurity,  a 
perfon  might  aim  thus  to  promote,  might  eventually  be  in- 
jured by  it.  Any  thing  ffiort  of  unavoidable  and  (efpe- 
cially)  irremediable  injury,  our  rule  does  not  extend  to.  By 
a ftrift  adherence  to  truth,  I may  fubjedl  a man  to  great 
lofs  or  inconvenience  ; and  it  may  be  required  by  benevolence 
to  do  what  I can  to  remedy  it,  by  my  exertions  and  facri- 
fices  ; and  if  I have  increafed  the  injury  by  a want  of  pru- 
dence or  prefence  of  mind,  more  may  reafonably  be  expefted 
from  me  ; but  it  never  can  be  required  from  me  that  I 
ffiould  do  any  thing  really  wrong  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

If  after  due  confideration  of  the  exceptive  rule  which  we 
have  here  propofed,  it  ffiould  appear  to  be  excluded  by  the 
general  principles  already  laid  down,  we  ffiall  willingly  re- 
linquiffi  it ; and  we  cannot  help  fuppofing  that  the  time  will 
come,  when,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  other  fuppofed  exceptions 
to  truth,  this  will  be  feeu  to  be  by  no  means  required  by 
duty.  At  prefent  the  confequences  appear  to  us,  in  this 
clafs  of  circumftances,  to  be  of  that  nature,  that  the  more 
urgent  claims  of  benevolence,  without  any  reference  to  per- 
fonal  confiderations,  require  the  fufpenfion  of  the  claims  of 
truth,  and  that  a departure  from  it  is  right.  We  wiffi  it, 
however,  to  be  well  confidered,  that  this  exceptive  rule 
tends,  in  the  cafes  to  which  it  is  applicable,  to  defeat  its  own 
purpofes,  and  to  prevent  the  beneficial  confequences  of 
truth  and  confidence.  And  if,  after  all,  it  do  appear  to  be 
a right  one,  we  mull  repeat,  that  it  can  only  be  defined  and 
limited,  by  extending  it  to  thofe  cafes  alone  where  the  evil 
affedfing  others  is  otherwife  unavoidable  and  abfolutely  irre- 
mediable. 

7]  As  to  the  cafe  of  intei'courfe  with  thofe  who  labour 
under  meni  al  derangement,  we  have  not  fufficient  knowledge 
of  circumftances  to  fpeak  with  confidence.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  fuch  circumftances  are  of  too  extraordinary  a na- 
ture to  come  within  the  common  rules  of  duty  ; but  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  injury  done  by  violations  of  ve- 
racity in  fuch  cafes,  muft,  on  the  whole,  be  fuch  as,  in  ge- 
neral, to  exclude  them,  except  in  cafes  which  come  under 
the  laft  head.  And  it  is  probable,  that  by  lltill  and  pru- 
dence, the  neceffity  of  all  direA  breaches  of  truth  may,  in 
all  others,  be  prevented.  It  xuay  fometimes  be  neceftary  to 
fall  in  with  the  train  of  ideas  paffing  in  the  mind  of  the  pa- 
tient ; but,  with  caution  and  good  fenfe,  it  can  leldom  be 
even  apparently  neceffary  to  go  any  farther. 

If  cafes  occur  of  the  extreme  kind,  included  under  the 
fixth  clafs,  the  individual  who  is  influenced  in'  them  by  a real 
regard  to  duty,  will  do  his  bell  to  ffiew  upon  what  principle 
he  has  proceeded, -to  make  it  manifeft  that  the  fuppofed  ne- 
ceffity was  extremely  painful  to  him, — and  to  prove  by  his 
conduA  that  he  does  in  no  way  confider  it  as  furniffiing  any 
reafon  for  departures  from  the  ftriA  principles  of  veracity 
in  cafes  of  a lefs  urgent  nature,  and  where  the  evil  was  not 
abfolutely  irremediable. 

In  thofe  cafes  of  the  5th  or  7th  clafs  where  departures 
from  ftriA  truth  appear  unavoidable,  it  fliould  be  regarded 
as  an  indifpenfible  duty,  not  to  expofe  thofe  to  fuch  fitu- 
ations  whofe  moral  principles  arc  weak  ; — that,  in  parti- 
cular, the  young  ffiould  be  kept  aloof  from  them  ; — that 
they  ffiould  not  be  made  the  fubjeA  of  converfation  in 
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their  prelence  •, — and  that,  if  mentioned,  they  ffiould  be 
reprefented  as  diftreffing  to  the  moral  feelings,  and  only 
praAifed  becaufe  apparently  unavoidable; — and  the  young 
ffiould  be  convinced,  by  ftriA  and  invariable  regard  to  truth 
in  other  cafes,  that  this  is  the  only  motive.  By  fuch  means, 
much  of  the  evil  arifing  from  them  may  be  prevented  ; but 
when  they  are  not  employed,  (in  cafes,  efpeoially,  of  a 
domeftic  nature,)  the  ev-1  is  often  greater  than  could  pof- 
fibly  be  produced  by  a ftriA  obfervance  of  truth,  under  the 
guidance  of  firmnefs  and  diferetion. 

To  conclude  : we  are  fully  aware,  that  to  adhere  fteadily 
to  this  branch  of  duty,  often  requires  confiderable  forti- 
tude ; and  fometimes,  to  make  truth  really  beneficial  in 
the  particular  inftance,  much  prefence  of  mind  : but  it  is 
not  the  only  cafe  in  which  thefe  important  qualities  are  re- 
quifite.  Real  fortitude  is  elfentially  neceffary  in  almoll 
every  department  of  duty  : and  nothing  contributes  more 
to  produce  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  produce  a proper 
degree  of  prudence  and  prefence  of  mind,  than  having 
fixed  principles  of  moral  conduA,  and  propofing  to  our- 
felves  nothing  more  than  a fingle  fteady  aim  to  difeharge 
our  duty, — nothing,  we  ffiould  fay,  except  that  which  is 
itfelf  of  the  firft  confequenee  to  the  means  as  well  as  to 
the  end,  an  humble  dependence  upon  Him  who  condefeends 
to  call  himfelf  our  father,  a conftant  regard  to  his  will,  and 
the  defire  of  his  approbation  as  our  chief  good. 

Philosophy,  Natural.  See  Natural. 

Philosophy  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  the  particular 
doArine  or  fyftem  of  opinions,  broached  by  fome  con- 
fiderable philofopher,  and  efpoufed  and  adhered  to  by  his 
followers.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay. 

Philosophy,  Arabian,  Arijlotelian,  Cartejian,  Epicurean, 
Hermetical,  Leibnit'zian,  Neivtonian,  Oriental,  Platonic,  and 
Socratic.  See  Peripatetic,  &c. 

Philosophy  is  alfo  ufed  for  a certain  manner  of  philofo- 
phizing  ; or  certain  principles,  upon  which  all  the  enquiries 
thereby  made  do  turn.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay. 

Philosophy,  Corpufcular  or  Atomical,  Mechanical,  and 
Experimental.  See  the  adjeAives. 

Philosophy,  again,  is  confidered  with  regard  to  the  age, 
or  the  place,  in  which  it  was  taught.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay, 
Philosophy,  New,  &c.  See  Mechanical  Philofophy. 
Philosophy,  Scholajlic,  or  School.  See  Scholastic. 
PHILOSTORGIUS,  vsx  Biography,  an  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
torian  of  the  fourth  century,  was  born  at  a village  in  Cap- 
padocia, about  the  year  368.  When  he  was  in  his  twentieth 
year  he  went  to  Conftantinople,  in  order  to  acquire  literary 
improvement  under  the  moft  celebrated  profeffor  in  that  city. 
He  wrote  an  “Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,”  in  twelve  books, 
containing  the  hiftory  of  affairs  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Arian  controverfy,  or  about  the  year  300,  te  the  year 
425,  when  it  was  publiffied.  This  work,  which  was  writ- 
ten to  vindicate  the  Arian  hypothefis,  was  condemned  and 
proferibed  by  the  Catholic  party,  who  were  fo  aAive  in  fup- 
preffing  it,  that  no  entire  copy  of  it  has  reached  modern 
times.  Large  extraAs  from  it  are  preferved  in  Photius’ 
“ Codex,”  which  were  publiffied  at  Geneva  by  James  God- 
frey, accompanied  with  a Latin  verfion,  notes  and  long  dif- 
fertations,  in  1643.  About  thirty  years  after,  the  learned 
Henry  de  Valois  having  collated  the  original  with  dif- 
ferent manuferipts  correAed  the  text,  and  having  given  a new 
tranflation  of  the  whole,  publiffied  thefe  extraAs  at  Paris, 
together  with  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftories  of  Eufebius,  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  Theodoret,  &c.  in  3 vols.  folio,  followed 
by  a fupplement  of  additional  fragments  from  Suidas  and 
others.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at  Cambridge  in  1720. 
PHILOSTRATUS,  Flavius,  a celebrated  fophift, 
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was  born  either  at  Lemnos  or  Athens.  He  refided  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Severus,  and  was  employed  by  the  emprefs 
Julia  to  compile  a life  of  the  famous  philofopher  Apollo- 
nius of  Tyana.  He  wrote  likewife  a work  entitled  “ leones,” 
being  a colleftion  of  deferiptions  in  a florid  but  pure  and  ele- 
gant ftyle.  His  nephew,  who  flouriflied  in  the  time  of  He- 
liogabalus,  wrote  the  lives  of  the  fopliifts.  The  beft  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Philoftratus  is  that  of  Leipfic,  in 
1709. 

PHILOTERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Troglodytes,  placed  by  Ortelius  on  the 
Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  in  the  environs  of  Caucafus. — Alfo, 
the  name  of  a town  placed  by  Polybius  on  tlie  lake  of  Ti- 
berias. 

PHILOTHEUS,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople  in  the  14th  century,  was  a native  of 
Greece,  who  embraced  the  religious  life  in  the  monaftery  at 
mount  Sinai : he  afterwards  became  abbot  of  the  monks  at 
mount  Athos,  and  before  the  year  1354,  was  made  arch- 
bifhop  of  Heraclea.  In  the  following  year,  upon  the  de- 
pofition  of  Calliftus  from  the  patriarchate  of  Conilantino- 
ple,  he  was  railed  to  that  dignity,  which,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  to  make  room  for  Calliflus,  when  he  was 
reftored  to  favour.  Upon  the  death  of  that  prelate,  in 
1356,  the  emperor  John  reftored  Philotheus  to  his  former 
dignity,  and  ever  afterwards  treated  him  with  diftinguiflied 
favour.  He  retained  the  patriarchal  chair  till  his  death, 
which  happened  about  the  year  1371.  He  was  author  of 
a great  number  of  works,  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  and  he 
is  fpoken  of  by  Cantacuzenus,  as  a perfon  who  was  highly 
refpedled  for  the  fanftity  of  his  life,  and  for  the  eloquence 
with  wliich  he  was  gifted. 

PPIILOXENUS,  a dithyrambic  poet  of  Cythera,  lived 
at  the  court  of  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe,  who  banifhed  him  to 
the  ftone  quarries  for  cenfuring  his  verfes.  He  died  at 
Ephefus  about  the  year  380  B.C.  He  was  the  rival  of 
the  elder  Timotheus  and  of  Poly  ides,  dithyrambic  poets  of 
great  reputation.  His  innovations  in  mufic  ai'e  ftigmatized 
by  Plutarch. 

PHILOXERUS,  in  Botany,  from  a lover,  or  friend, 

and  dry,  or  burnt  up;  Ending  to  its  native  climate, 

and  favourite  places  of  growth.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
v.  I.  416.  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Holercueee,  Linn.  Amaranthacee,  Brown. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  none. 
Stamens  five,  combined  at  the  bafe  into  a fmall  entire  cup, 
ihorter  than  the  germen.  Anthers  of  one  cell.  Stigmas 
two.  ' Capfule  membranous,  fingle-feeded,  without  valves. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  next  akin  to  Gomphrena,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brown,  differs  from  Litiiophila  only.in  the 
number  of  Jlamens,  and  the  equal  perianth  ; fee  thofe  articles. 

The  name  is  well  contrived  to  keep  in  view  its  analogy 
with  the  latter  genus,  whofe  reputed  natural  order,  as  well  as 
its  generic  defeription,  given  by  Swartz,  require  correftion. 
The  fpecies  of  Philoxerus  \\ive  leaves  ; fhort  denfe 

terminal  f pikes  ; and  three  braBeas  to  each  flower.  We  pre- 
fume the  latter  have  been  taken  in  Lithophila  for  a calyx,  and 
the  true  perianth  for  a corolla. 

1.  Ph.  conicus.  Br.  n.  i. — Spikes  conical;  ternate  or 
folitary.  Calyx  woolly.  Leaves  linear,  revolute.  Stem 
ereft. — Found  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  tropical  part  of  New 
Holland. 

2.  Ph.  diffufus.  Br.  n.  2. — Spikes  ftalked,  folitary. 
Calyx  very  fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  downy  on  both 
fides.  Stem  preftrate,  woolly. 

3.  Ph.  venniculatus.  (lilecebrum  vermiculatum  ; Linn. 
Sp,  PI.  300.  Gomphrena  vermicularis  ; Swartz.  Obf.  loi. 


Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  I.  1322.  Amaranthoides  humile  curaffa- 
vicum,  cepeae  foliis  lucidis,  capitulis  albis  ; Herm.  Parad. 
15.  t.  15.  f.  2.) — Spikes  feflile,  folitary,  ovate.  Calyx 
fmooth.  Leaves  linear,  fpatulate,  fmooth.  Stem  creeping. 
— Native  of  the  fandy  fea-fhores  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
South  America. 

4.  Ph..  brafiliana.  (Gomphrena  brafiliana  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
326.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  I.  1322.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  346.) 
— Leaves  elliptic-oblong.  Spikes  aggregate,  feflile  or 
ftalked.  Brafteas  pinnatifid.  Stem  ereft.-  Native  of  the 
Brafils.  Much  larger  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  Stem  bent, 
alcending,  three  feet  high,  fomewdiat  Thrubby.  Leaves 
drooping,  four  or  five  inches  long,  acute,  fmooth,  with 
downy  ribs.  Spikes  numerous,  crowded,  partly  ftalked, 
ovate,  white,  briftly.  Bradeas  and  calyx  pinnatifid  and 
fringed. 

Thefe  two  laft  fpecies  are  referred  hither  at  the  fuggeftion 
of  Mr.  Brown.  See  Gomphrena. 

PHILPOT,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englifti  divine,  was 
born  in  Hampfliire,  and  educated  in  New  college,  Oxford. 
He  became  a zealous  reformer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Winchefter.  At  this  period  he 
was  fo  inflamed  with  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  that  having  been 
engaged  in  a difpute  with  an  Arian,  he  fpit  in  his  face,  to 
(hew  the  great  deteftation  which  he  entertained  againft  that 
herefy.  He  afterwards  wrote  a treatife  to  juftify  this  un- 
mannerly expreflion  of  his  zeal,  faying  that  he  was  led  to  it, 
to  relieve  the  forrow  he  had  conceived  from  fuch  horrid 
blafphemy,  and  to  fignify  how  unworthy  fuch  a mifereant 
was  of  being  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  any  Chriftian.  In 
the  reign  of  Mary,  Philpot  fell  into  the  hands  of  people  as 
zealous  as  himlelf,  but  more  powerful,  and,  being  a Pro- 
teftant,  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  He  fuffered  in 
Smithfield  in  1555.  Hume’s  Hift. 

PHILTER,  Philtre,  Philtrum,  in  Pharmacy,  See,  a 
ftrainer,  or  filter ; which  fee. 

Philter,  <J)»XTpcrv,  formed  of  I love,  is  alfo  ufed 

for  a drug,  or  preparation,  or  charm,  which  it  is  pretended 
will  excite  love. 

Philters  are  diftinguiflied  into  true  and  fpurious  : the  fpu- 
rious  are  fpells  or  charms,  fuppofed  to  have  an  effeft  beyond 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  by  fome  magic  virtue  ; fuch 
are  thofe  faid  to  be  given  by  old  women,  witches,  &c. 

The  true  philters  are  fuppofed  to  produce  their  effedi  by 
fome  natural  and  magnetical  power.  There  are  many  entlmfi- 
aftic  authors,  who  believe  in  the  reality  of  thefe  philters  ; and 
allege  matter  of  fadt  in  confirmation  of  their  opinion  ; 
among  the  reft  is  Van  Helmont,  who  fays,  that,  upon  hold- 
ing a certain  herb  in  his  hand  for  fome  time,  and  taking  af- 
terwards a little  dog  by  the  foot  with  the  fame  hand,  the 
dog  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  quite  deferted  his 
former  mafter. 

He  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of  love  tranfplanted  by 
the  touch  of  an  herb  ; by  afl’erting,  that  the  heat  commu- 
nicated to  the  herb,  not  coming  alone,  but  animated  by  the 
emanations  of  the  natural  fpirits,  determines  the  herb  to- 
wards the  man,  and  identifies  it  to  him  : having  then  received 
this  ferment,  it  attradls  the  fpirit  of  the  other  objedl  mag- 
netically, and  gives  it  an  amorous  motion.  But  all  this  is 
mere  cant ; and  all  philters,  whatever  fadls  may  be  alleged 
in  their  favour,  are  mere  chimeras. 

Naturalifts  aferibe  an  effedt,  fomewhat  of  kin  to  that  of 
a philter,  to  cantharides  taken  inwardly  : thefe,  it  is  true, 
tend  to  excite  love,  or  rather  lull ; but  it  is  lull  in  the  gene- 
ral, not  dtcermined  to  any  particular  objedl ; and  they  do  it 
no  olherwife  than  by  irritating  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  and 
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mui'cles,  by  whofe  aftion  the  emifho  feminis  js  efFedled.  See 
Filter. 

PHILTRATION,  or  Filtration.  See  Filtra- 
tion. 

PHILYCA,  m Botany.  See  Phylica. 

PHILYDRUM,  received  that  appellation  from  fir  Jo- 
feph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  allufion  to  the  watery  fitua- 
tions  in  which  it  delights  ; the  word  being  compofed 
of  (jiXsiD,  to  love,  and  ■water.  Willdenow  unaccount- 

ably prints  it  Phylldrum — Gsertn.  v.  i.  62.  t.  16.  Schreb. 
782.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  17.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3. 
Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  264.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
V.  I.  9.  Rofcoe  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  342.  t.  20.  f.  5. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  4.  (Garciana;  Loufeir.  Cochinch.  14.) 
— Clafs  and  order,  Monandrm  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Sci- 
taminea,  Rofcoe.  Junceee'?  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none : unlefs  the  braftea  be  taken  for  a 
(heath.  Cor.  Petals  two,  Inferior,  vertical,  oppofite,  diva- 
ricated, ovate,  withering.  Stam.  Filaments  three,  com- 
bined at  their  lower  part,  inferted  into  thebafeof  the  upper, 
or  outer,  petal,  (horter  than  the  corolla  ; the  two  lateral 
ones  leafy,  jagged,  abortive,  (fometimes  diftinft,  very  rarely 
furnifhed  with  anthers.  Brown)  ; the  perfect  one  linear, 
abrupt,  pointlefs ; anthers  of  two  feparate  oblong  lobes, 
parallel,  united  to  the  upper  part  of  the  filament  in  front. 
Pyi.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  compreffed ; (IyIo  thread- 
(haped,  ereft,  rather  longer  than  the  filament,  embraced  by 
the  lobes  of  the  anther  ; lligma  dilated,  capitate.  Perk. 
Capfule  oblong,  with  three  furrows,  of  three  cells  and  three 
valves,  the  partitions  from  the  centi-e  of  the  valves.  Seeds 
cylindrical,  numei'ous,  inferted  horizontally,  in  feveral  rows, 
into  the  inner  margins  of  the  partitions. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  two,  oppofite.  Barren 
filaments  two,  leafy.  Anther  two-lobed,  embracing  the 
ftyle.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves. 
Seeds  numerous. 

Obf.  Mr.  Brown  has,  with  great  judgment,  pointed  out 
the  collateral  affinity,  at  lead  between  this  very  fingular 
genus  and  the  no  lefs  puzzling,  hitherto  mifunderftood,  Bur- 
mannia,  as  well  as  their  common  relationffiip,  in  fome  degree, 
to  Xyris.  They  are  all  extremely  curious,  and  Ph'ilydrum 
in  particular  betrays  fome  odd  affinities,  which  render  its  na- 
tural order  highly  problematical.  We  Hill  incline  moft  to 
our  excellent  friend  Rofcoe’s  opinion  on  this  fubjeft  ; the 
llrufture  of  the  ftamens  and  anther,  the  prefence  of  barren 
filaments,  with  the  pofition  of  the  ftyle,  being  fo  very  like 
the  Scitaminee,  and  fo  unlike  every  thing  elfe. 

I.  Ph.  lanuginofum.  Woolly  Philydrum.  Gasrtn.  v.  i. 
62.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Brown,  n.  i.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  783.  (Garciana  cochinchinenfis  ; Loureir.  Cochinch,  15.) 
— Brafteas,  flowers,  and  capfules  woolly.  Lobes  of  the 
anthers  fpiral. — Gathered  by  Loureiro  in  watery  places  in 
Cochinchina,  as  well  as  near  Canton  ; by  fir  J.  Banks  about 
Endeavour  river  ; by  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Brown,  at  Port 
Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  by  the  laft  mentioned 
botanift  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  introduced  by  fir  J.  Banks  into  the  ftoves  at 
Kew  in  1801  ; but  was  firft  figured  from  Mr.  Woodford’s 
colleftion,  near  Vauxhall,  in  1804,  where  it  flowered  in 
June.  Root  fibrous,  biennial.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high, 
ereft,  leafy,  round,  alternately  branched  in  the  upper  part, 
where  it  becomes  purpliffi  a«d  woolly.  Leaves  fword-ffiaped, 
long  and  narrow,  entire  ; the  radical  ones  largeft  ; the  reft 
ffieathing,  alternate.  Spikes  long,  terminal,  folitary,  ereft, 
Ample,  many-flowered,  woolly.  BraBeas  ovate,  long-pointed, 
reflexed  while  the  flower  is  expanded,  then  again  ere£t,  as  at 
firft.  Flowers  yellow,  without  feent,  expanding  about  an 


inch.  Mr,  Brown  obferved  the  lobes  of  the  anthers  in  this 
fpecies  to  be  fpiral.  The  feeds  are  rough  with  tubercles, 
and  crowned  each  with  a cup-like  border. 

2.  Ph.  pygmeeim.  Dwarf  Philydrum.  Brown  n.  2. — 
Bradfeas,  flowers,  and  capfules  fmooth.  Lobes  of  the  an- 
thers kidney-ffiaped Difeovered  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New 

Holland,  by  Mr.  Brown,  who,  befides  the  differences  indi- 
cated in  the  fpecific  character,  found  the  feeds  fmooth  or 
even,  and  deftitute  of  a terminal  crown. 

PHILYRA,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a name  given  to  the 
fubftance  on  which  fome  of  the  moft  ancient  books  are 
written.  It  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  tilia,  or  common  lime- 
tree.  The  emperor’s  library  at  Vienna  has  a book,  written 
by  Tully,  never  yet  publiihed,  which  is  written  on  this 
fubftance. 

PHIMOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Pliny.  Pto- 
lemy. 

PHIMOSIS,  or  Phymosis,  from  to  tie  up,  in  5ar- 
gery.  When  the  opening  of  the  prepuce  is  fo  much  con- 
trafted  that  this  part  cannot  be  drawn  backward  fufficientlyjto 
uncover  the  glans  penis,  the  complaint  is  termed  by  furgeons 
phymofs.  The  difeafe  often  arifes  from  a thickening  of  the  cel- 
lular fubftance  of  the  prepuce,  brought  on  by  fome  kind  of 
irritation.  It  moft  frequently  owes  its  origin  to  a chancre  ; 
in  many  inftances,  it  is  an  effedl  of  gonorrhoea,  or  of  Ample 
inflammation  and  excoriations  beneath  the  prepuce.  The 
latter  part  is  often  feverely  inflamed,  and  prefents  an  anafar- 
cous  appearance,  occafioned  by  the  extravafation  of  ferum. 

Numerous  fubjefts  are  born  with  a contradlion  of  the 
aperture  of  the  prepuce,  and  the  cafe  is  then  called  a natural 
or  congenital  phymofis. 

Sometimes,  in  adults,  and  particularly  in  old  perfons,  the 
prepuce  contradls  fo  much,  without  any  evident  caufe,  that 
its  cavity  becomes  filled  with  urine  during  the  aft  of  making 
water,  and  great  pain  is  the  confequence. 

In  cafes  where  the  opening  is  exceedingly  fmall,  and  the 
diforder  is  either  congenital,  or  has  occurred  without  obvious 
inflammation,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  circmnftance 
for  calculi  to  be  formed  under  the  prepuce.  Thefe  fome- 
times  refemble  in  ffiape  the  glans,  on  which,  as  it  were,  they 
are  moulded. 

When  the  phymofis  is  congenital,  and  has  exifted  a long 
while,  it  frequently  happens,  that  in  confequence  of  inflam- 
mation, adhefions  have  taken  place  between  the  glans  and  the 
prepuce,  and,  in  this  event,  it  may  not  always  be  in  the 
power  of  the  furgeon  to  effeft  a cure.  The  poffibility  of 
doing  fo  muft  depend,  in  a great  meafure,  upon  the  extent 
and  firmnefs  of  the  adhefions.  According  to  Richerand,  it 
is  feldom  prafticable  to  deftroy  them,  after  the  patient  has 
attained  the  age  of  puberty. 

In  fome  cafes,  a phymofis  is  produftive  of  very  bad  con- 
fequences,  efpecially  when  it  is  accompanied  with  chancres 
behind  the  glans  ; for  as  the  latter  part  is  fituated  between 
the  fores  and  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  it  frequently  hinders 
the  pus  from  finding  its  way  outward  ; confequently,  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  matter  behind  the  corona  glandis  ; 
and  this  kind  of  abfeefs  produces  ulceration  on  the  infide  of 
the  prepuce.  When  the  matter  has  made  its  way  out,  the 
glans  often  protrudes  through  the  opening,  throwing  the 
whole  prepuce  to  the  oppofite  fide. 

No  operation  ought  to  be  praftifed  on  children  for  the 
natural  phymofis,  unlefs  preffing  inconvenience  ffiould  imme- 
diately arife  from  the  malformation.  The  conftriftion  gene- 
rally goes  off,  as  fuch  fubjefts  approach  the  adult  ftate. 

When  a phymofis  originates  from  the  irritation  of  a chan- 
cre, a gonorrhoea,  or  excoriation  beneath  the  prepuce,  the 
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beft  treatment  confilts  in  making  the  patient  remain  quietly 
in  bed,  in  injefting  very  frequently  the  faturnine  lotion  un- 
derneath the  prepuce,  and  in  applying  round  the  penis  linen 
wet  with  the  fame  remedy.  Thefe  meafures  are  not  to  in- 
terrupt the  exhibition  of  mercury,  when  a chancre  is  known 
to  be  prefent.  When  the  patient  is  not  taking  the  latter 
mineral,  his  bowels  muft  be  kept  well  open  with  a folution  of 
the  magnefife  fulphas  in  the  infufum  fennae.  When  a phy- 
raofis  is  occafioned  by  the  lodgment  of  acrid  febaceous  mat- 
ter beneath  the  prepuce,  nothing  gives  relief  more  expedi- 
tioufly  than  uncovering  the  corona  glandis,  if  poffible,  and 
walhing  the  parts  well  with  foap  and  water.  Then  the  em- 
ployment of  the  faturnine  lotion,  both  as  an  injedfion  and  an 
application  for  keeping  the  inflamed  parts  cool,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  a faline  purgative,  or  two,  will  ioon  accomplifh 
a cure. 

As  in  cafes  of  phymofis,  extenfive  Houghing  is  not  an  un- 
common confequence  of  operations  performed  on  the  prepuce, 
during  its  inflamed  and  cedematous  ftate,  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  ever  entertained  an  averfion  to  the  pradlice.  In 
his  opinion,  no  inflamed  phymofis  can  ever  require  the  em- 
ployment of  the  knife,  if  we  exclude  the  particular  inllance 
in  which  the  matter  accumulates  under  the  prepuce,  and 
cannot  make  its  efcape,  except  by  ulceration.  The  appli- 
cation of  dreflings  to  fores  is  never  a fufficient  reafon  ; for 
thefe  may  be  walked  and  kept  clean,  by  frequently  injedl- 
ing  fuitable  lotions  under  the  prepuce  ; and  if  they  are 
chancres,  they  will  almoft  always  heal  when  thus  treated, 
and  a due  quantity  of  mercury  has  been  exhibited. 

When  matter  is  completely  confined  beneath  the  pre- 
puce, behind  the  glans,  a punfture  may  be  made  into  the 
colledlion  of  pus  with  a lancet,  and  through  this  opening 
proper  lotions  Ihould  be  injefted. 

The  cafes  which  truly  demand  an  operation,  are  fuch  as  are 
natural,  and  do  not  amend  as  the  patient  advances  to  the 
adult  llate  ; fuch  as  occur  without  acute  inflammation,  and 
to  all  appearances  fpontaneoufly ; and  others,  which  arife 
from  the  puckering  of  the  prepuce,  in  confequence  of 
former  ulcerations. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  ordinary  praftice  to  perform  the 
operation,  by  flitting  open  the  prepuce  with  a curved 
biftoury,  a little  on  one  fide  of  the  centre  of  its  upper 
part. 

The  deformity  of  the  prepuce,  occafioned  by  this  mode 
of  operating,  and  the  annoying  fridtion  to  which  the  angles 
of  the  part  are  continually  expofed,  have  been  fuch  as  to 
induce  fome  furgeons  to  recommend  an  attempt  to  unite  the 
divided  part  again.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  advifed  a 
patient,  who  was  thus  incommoded,  to  fubmit  to  an  opera- 
tion, refembling  that  for  a hare -lip  ; but  the  author  does 
not  Hate  whether  it  was  aft u ally  performed.  Bertrandi, 
however,  was  acquainted  with  a furgeon  at  Paris,  who  en- 
deavoured to  reunite  the  part  by  means  of  the  twilled  fu- 
ture ; but  could  not  fucceed. 

The  moll  judicious  furgeons  now  prefer  circumcifion. 
The  prepuce  is  taken  hold  of  with  a pair  of  forceps,  and  as 
much  of  the  part  being  left  out  as  feems  neceffary  to  be 
removed,  the  furgeon  cuts  a complete  circle  of  it  off  by 
one  llroke  of  the  knife,  and  if  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  prepuce  Ihould  Hill  appear  to  be  too  tight,  it 
mull  be  divided.  The  external  Ikin  of  the  part  is  then 
generally  kept  from  becoming  feparated  from  the  inner 
membrane  by  means  of  a fine  future.  The  bleeding  veffels 
do  not  often  require  ligatures  : Bertrandi  cut  off  the  whole 
prepuce  in  three  inilances,  but  without  any  hemorrhage  of 
importance.  Confult  Hunter  on  the  Venereal ; Fabricius 
de  Chirurg.  Operationibus,  cap.  6i ; Bertrandi  Traite  des 


Oper^ions  de  Chirurgle  ; Samuel  Cooper’s  Firll  Lines  of  " 
Praftice  of  Surgery,  chap.  55,  edit.  3,  &c.  See. 

PHINTONIS  Insula,  in  jincient  Geography,  an  ifland 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Sardinia  and  Corfida.  Pto- 
lemy and  Pliny. 

PHIPPS’s  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
Mergui  archipelago,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference. 

N.  lat.  10°  8'. 

PHIRSOVA,  a town  of  Rullia,  in  the  government  of 

irkutfle,  on  the  Amur  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Stretenlk. Alfo, 

a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolflc  ; 20  miles 
E.N.E.  of  ifehim. 

PHISON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Armenia  ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Martyropolis. 

PHITIUSA,  or  PiTiusA,  an  ifland  of  the  jEgean  fea, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peloponnefus. 

PHLA,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  in  the  Triton  lake,  in 
Libya,  according  to  Herodotus. 

PHLAGUSA,  a town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  of 
Troy,  fituated  in  the  Cherfonefus. 

PHLASMA,  from  ipAaa',  to  bruife,  in  Surgery,  a contufion. 
PHLEBOCARYA,  in  Botany,  from  , ^\ij3oc,  a 
vein,  and  xapuov,  a nut.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i. 
301* — Clafs  and  order,  Hexandrla  Monogynla.  Nat.  Ord. 
Hamodorace/f,  Brown. 

Elf.  Ch.  Petals  fix,  fuperior,  beardlefs,  permanent.  Sta- 
mens inferted  into  the  bafe  of  each  petal.  Anthers  fquare, 
nearly  feflile.  Germen  of  one  cell,  with  three  feeds.  Style 
thread-lhaped.  Stigma  fimple.  Nut  coated,  crowned, 
fingle-feeded. 

I.  Ph.  clliata.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth 
coall  of  New  Holland.  A perennial  herb,  with  fcarcely 
any  Jbem.  Leaves  in  two  rows,  equitant,  narrow-fword- 
fliaped,  fringed.  Panicle  nearly  feifile,  Ihorter  than  the 
leaves.  Flowers  fmall,  with  a folitary  braliea  to  each. 
Nothing  is  faid  of  tlie  colour  of  the  Jlowers.  We  have 
called  petals  what  Mr.  Brown  terms  a perianth,  to  preferve 
the  neceffary  analogy  with  Hajmodorum  ; fee  that  article, 
and  Ha!:modoracea^. 

PHLEBOLITHIS,  from  ^Aid,  (^Ae/2o',  a vein,  and 
Ai9i,-,  a little Jlone,  was  fo  called  by  Gaertner,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  white  veins,  lining  the  hard  fhell  of  the  nut. 

He  took  his  defeription  and  figure  from  a fpecimen  in  the 
colleftion  of  feeds  at  the  Amllerdam  garden,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  plant,  or  even  the  entire  fruit  to  which 
it  belonged.  Juffieu  obferves,  Gen.  453,  that  this  feed 
feems  akin  to  Mlmufops,  Gasrtn.  t.  42  ; and  indeed  the  au- 
thor himfelf  had  already  advanced  the  fame  opinion.  See 
Gsertn.  v.  i.  201,  202.  t.  43.  f.  2.  Ph.  Indlca. 

PHLEBORRHAGIA,  from  ?ae4,  a vein,  and  ftn,  to 
Jlow,  in  Surgery,  bleeding  from  a vein. 

PHLEBOTOMUS,  a lancet,  or  fleam  for  bleeding. 
PHLEBOTOMY,  from  (?ae  h,  a vein,  and  riiuvs,  to  cut, 
the  operation  of  opening  a vein  ; venefeftion.  See  Bleeding. 

PHLEGM,  OA'y/jiK,  in  Chemijlry,  an  aqueous  and  infi- 
pid  fluid,  fuppofed  to  be  found  in  all  natural  bodies,  and 
obtained  from  them  by  diflillation  or  otherwife  ; coinciding 
with  what  the  other  philofophers  call  water. 

Phlegm  makes  the  fourth  of  the  chemical  elements,  or 
elementary  principles.  But  the  term  is  now  litttle  ufed. 

Phlegm,  (P'kiy^a,  in  Medicine,  called  by  the  Latins  pl- 
tulta,  feems  to  be  derived  from  pXiyii,  I burn,  yet  its  fignifi- 
cation  is  very  oppofite  to  that  of  inflammation.  The  an- 
cient phyficians  fpoke  of  phlegm,  as  one  of  the  fonr  hu- 
mours exifting  in  the  body,  and  giving  the  qualities  of  cold 
and  moifture  to  the  conftitution  ; whence  the  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament Hood  in  oppofition  to  the  fangulne,  and  phlegm  was 
1 1 fuppofed 
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fuppoled  to  predominate  in  dropfical  difeafes.  The  later 
writers  fpoke  of  phlegm  as  a crude,  aqueous,  mucous  fluid, 
of  an  excrementitious  nature,  which  prevailed  before  the 
proper  concoffion  took  place.  By  the  older  chemifts,  the 
term  phlegm  was  applied  to  the  pureft  ftate  of  water,  when 
deprived  by  diifillation  of  all  heterogeneous  matter. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES,  from  and  ayw,  I expel, 

an  epithet  given  to  fuch  purgative  medicines  as  were  fup- 
pofed  to  occafion  a particular  evacuation  of  pituitous  or 
watery  humours.  Thefe  were  purgatives  of  a violent  and 
draftic  nature.  See  Cathaktics. 

PHLEGMASIA,  ipx^y/j-aa-loc,  fignifies  injlammation,  or 
fever  accompanied  with  inflammation,  the  derivation  from 
being  here  adopted.  Sauvages  conflituted  his  third 
clafs,  comprehending  inflammatory  difeafes,  with  the  title 
of  Phlegmafite ; and  Dr.  Cullen  adopted  the  fame  appella- 
tion for  his  fecond  order  of  Febrile  Difeafes,  which  includes 
all  the  inf.ammatory  fevers.  See  their  refpetfive  fyftems  of 
nofology.  See  alfo  Nosology. 

PHLEGMATIA,  from  pituita,  as  alfo  leuco- 

phlegmatia,  is  fynonimous  with  adema  and  anafarca,  or 
dropfy  of  the  Ikin.  Whence 

Phlegmatia  Bolens  has  been  appropriately  applied  to 
denote  a peculiar  and  painful  fwelling,  occurring  in  one  of 
the  lower  extremities  in  women,  during  their  confinement  in 
child-bed. 

This  difeafe  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ; and  hence 
it  appears  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked,  or  but  very 
nightly  noticed,  by  the  older  writers  on  the  difeafes  of  puer- 
peral women.  Mr.  White  of  Mancheller  was  the  firfl;  to 
point  out  fully  the  nature  and  appearances  of  the  difor- 
der  to  the  notice  of  medical  men  in  this  country,  in  his 
work  publiflied  in  1784,  entitled  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Caufe  of  that  Swelling  in  one  or  both  of  the  Lower 
Extremities,  which  fometimes  happens  to  Lying-in  Wo- 
men.” In  the  year  1792,  the  fubjeft  was  again  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Trye,  of  Gloucefter,  who  publifhed  a fmall  eflay, 
under  a fimilar  title.  Since  that  period  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Medical  Hiftories  and  Refleftions,  and 
Dr.  Hull,  in  a feparate  work,  have  difeufled  the  nature  of 
the  dileafe.  Several  of  the  continental  writers,  however, 
had  been  acquainted  with  this  difordtr  ; and  even  our  own 
countrymen,  Wifeman,  fir  Richard  Manningham,  and  others, 
had  curforily  noticed  it.  But  the  firft  ample  account  of  the 
difeafe  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Puzos,  a celebrated 
Parifian  accoucheur,  who  died  in  1753,  in  his  “ Memoires 
fur  les  Depots  laiteux,”  printed  at  the  end  of  his  “ Traite 
des  Accouchemens.”  About  the  fame  time,  another  emi- 
nent accoucheur  in  France,  Levret,  deferibed  the  difeafe  at 
confiderable  length,  under  the  appellation  of  “ Engorge- 
mens  laiteux  dans  le  Baffin  et  aux  Extremites  inferieures.” 
(See  his  “ Art  des  Accouchemens,”  part  iii.  chap.  3.  § 7.) 
The  difeafe  was  alfo  noticed  by  Allruc,  Lieutaud,  Sauvages, 
Selle,  and  others,  under  correfponding  appellations,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  adoption  of  the  fame  hypothefis  refpefting 
its  nature  and  origin  ; namely,  that  it  was  occafioned  by 
metallafis  of  the  milk,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  depofited  in 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities, 
inllead  of  being  carried  to  the  breall,  or  to  be  taken  up  from 
the  breads  by  the  abforbent  veflels,  and  carried  thither. 
Sauvages  has  included  the  various  forms  of  this  'injiltration 
la'iteufe,  or  milky  depofit,  under  two  or  three  different  genera 
in  his  nofology,  calling  it  Phlegmatia  laftea,  ifehias  ab 
Sparganofi,  Hyfteralgia  laAea,  and  Hyfteralgia  ab  Sparga- 
nofi,  refpeftively.  (See  his  Nofol.  Method.  See  alfo 
Callifeu,  Syil.  Chir.  Hodiern.  p.  ii.  $ 34 — 39.  Van  Swie- 


ten,  Comment,  ad  Aph.  1329.  Plenck,  Inll.  Chirurg. 
p.  378,  ed.  3.)  It  is  not  now  neceffary  to  enter  into  any 
refutation  of  this  hypothefis,  which  the  more  accurate  anato- 
mical inveftigations  of  modern  times  have  entirely  dil'proved, 
and  which  all  Englifli  writers,  from  Mr.  White  downwards, 
have  juftly  difearded.  We  (hall,  therefore,  proceed  to  relate 
the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

In  about  twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  deli\«ery,  the  patient 
is  feized  with  great  pain  in  the  groin  of  one  fide,  accompa- 
nied with  a confiderable  degree  of  fever,  which,  however,  is 
feldom  preceded  by  rigor  or  (hivering.  This  part  foon  b e- 
comes  affeded  with  fwelling  and  tenfion,  which  extend  to 
the  labium  pudendi  of  the  fame  fide  only,  and  down  thein- 
fide  of  the  thigh,  to  the  ham,  the  leg,  the  foot,  and  the 
whole  limb  ; the  progrefs  of  the  fwelling  is  fo  quick,  that 
in  a day  or  two  the  limb  becomes  twice  the  fize  of  the  other, 
is  moved  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  hot  and  exquilitely 
tender,  but  without  any  external  appearances  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  pain  in  the  groin  is  generally  preceded  by  a pain 
in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  and  fometimes  by  a pain  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  belly  on  the  fame  fide  ; the  parts  which  fuffer  the 
mod  pain,  are  the  groin,  the  ham,  aad  the  back  part  of  the 
leg  about  its  middle.  The  pain  indeed  extends  over  the 
whole  limb,  in  confequence  of  the  fudden  diffention  ; but  in 
a day  or  two  it  becomes  lefs  fevere.  The  fwelling  is  general 
and  equal  over  the  whole  limb  ; it  is  much  harder  and  firmer 
than  in  anafarca,  in  every  ffage  of  the  diforder ; it  is  not  fo 
cold,  in  any  (late  of  the  difeafe,  as  the  dropfical  fwelling, 
nor  fo  much  diminilhed  by  a horizontal  pofition,  neither  does 
it  pit  when  preffed  upon  by  the  finger,  nor  does  any  water 
iffue  from  it  when  it  is  pumftured  by  means  of  a lancet. 
The  furface  is  very  fmootli,  (hining,  and  pale,  and  is  even 
and  equal  to  the  touch  in  every  part,  except  where  the  con- 
globated glands  are  fituated,  which  in  fome  cafes  are  knotty 
and  hard,  as  in  the  groin,  the  ham,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  at  its  back  part. 

This  diforder  generally  comes  on  in  the  fecond  or  early  in 
the  third  week  after  parturition.  But  -Mr.  White  mentions 
one  inftance  in  which  it  commenced  as  early  as  twenty -four 
hours  after  delivery,  and  another  as  late  as  five  weeks  ; but 
thefe  are  rare  and  extreme  occurrences.  The  difeafe  fubfides 
in  the  following  order : firft  the  pain  and  fwelling  of  the 
groin  and  labium  pudendi  begin  to  remit,  next  thofe  of  the 
thigh,  and  laftly  thofe  of  the  leg. 

The  fever  in  fome  patients  fubfides  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  others  it  continues  fix  or  eight  weeks,  attend- 
ed with  quick  pulfe  and  heftic  fymptoms.  The  difeafe 
fometimes  attacks  both  extremities  ; but  this  rarely  hap- 
pens, perhaps  not  in  one  cafe  in  ten.  After  the  diforder 
has  exifted  a week  or  two,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  found 
leg  to  fwell  towards  evening,  and  become  cedematous  ; but 
then  the  groin  and  thigh  are  not  affeefted  on  that  fide, 
and  the  leg  is  much  fofter  to  the  touch  than  the  other,  and 
pits  when  preffed  upon  by  the  finger.  Mr.  White  affirms* 
that  he  has  never  known  it  to  fuppurate  or  prove  fatal,  or  to 
be  followed  by  any  material  inconvenience,  after  a few  months 
were  elapfed,  except  a little  fwelling  of  the  leg  after  fa- 
tigue, particularly  after  walking. 

Neither  the  predifpofing  nor  the  exciting  caufes  of  this 
difeafe  are  very  obvious.  It  attacks  women  who  are  in  full 
ftrength,  and  thofe  who  are  reduced  by  flooding  ; thofe  who 
have  a moderate  difeharge  of  the  lochia,  and  thofe  who  have 
a fmall  or  a large  quantity  ; thofe  who  give  fuck,  and  thofe 
who  do  not,  whether  their  breafts  be  drawn  or  not,  and  whe- 
ther they  have  a great  deal  or  'little  milk.  It  attacks  wo- 
men in  whatever  pofition  they  have  been  delivered  j but  of 
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thofe  who  were  delivered  on  the  fide,  it  appears  that  the 
greater  number  were  afFefted  on  that  fide  in  which  they  lay 
at  the  time  of  delivery.  It  attacks  women  of  all  ranks  and 
of  different  habits,  both  the  rich  and  the  poor ; the  moft 
healthful,  as  well  as  thofe  who  have  laboured  under  chronic 
difeafes  ; the  ftrong  and  the  weak,  the  lean  and  the  corpu- 
lent ; the  fedentary  and  the  aftive  ; the  young  and  the  mid- 
dle-aged ; after  the  firft  or  any  other  labour,  and  whether 
the  labour  be  natural  or  preternatural.  It  happens  at  all 
feafons  of  the  year  indifcriminately  ; and  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  large  towns.  It  never  attacks  either  of  the  arms, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body  ; and  though  it  fometimes  occurs 
in  both  the  lower  extremities,  in  the  fame  or  in  different 
lyings-in,  it  never  attacks  the  fame  limb  more  than  once. 

In  a fubfequent  publication  on  the  difeafe,  Mr.  White 
ftates  more  llrongly,  that  the  limited  fwelling  of  the  labium 
pudendi  on  one  fide  only,  is  to  be  confidered  as  conftituting 
the  principal  diagnofis  of  the  phlegmatia  dolens.  The  fwell- 
ing is  fo  exaftly  confined,  he  fays,  to  the  labium  pudendi  of 
that  fide,  that  if  a line  were  drawn  from  the  navel  to  the 
anus,  it  would  be  found  never  to  go  beyond  that  line,  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  ; and  this  pathognomonic  fymptom,  he  adds, 
is  never  wanting  in  any  cafe  whatever.  “ About  nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  attacks  one  fide  only,  and  the  limits  are  fo 
exaftly  drawn,  that  in  no  cafe  whatfoever  does  the  fwelling 
rife  higher  than  the  loins  and  the  hypogaftric  region,  nor 
fpread  wider  than  the  fpine  and  linea  alba ; and  this  is  fo 
conftantly  and  invariably  the  cafe,  that  it  may  be  confidently 
faid,  fo  far  flmlt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.”  See  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature,  See.  of  that  Swelling  in  one  or  both  the 
Lower  Extremities,  See.  part  ii.  p.  7.  (1801),  and  part  i. 
p.  7.  1792. 

This  limited  ftate  of  the  fwelling  has  led  modern  authors 
in  general  to  confider  the  difeafe  as  principally  feated  in  the 
lymphatic  veflels  and  glands.  The  exaft  ftate  of  thefe  parts, 
however,  has  not  been  clearly  made  out,  and  the  different 
writers  above  quoted  have  attempted  to  explain  it  in  different 
ways  ; all  of  them,  however,  fpeaking  conjefturally,  and 
none  of  them  appearing  to  make  out  an  hypothefis  fatisfac- 
tory  in  all  its  parts.  Mr.  White  confiders  the  fwelling  of  the 
limb  to  be  occafioned  by  an  obftruftion  in  the  trunks  of  the 
lymphatic  veffels,  and  the  consequent  detention  and  accumu- 
lation of  the  lymph  in  the  limb.  This  obftruftion,  he  con- 
jectures, may  be  occafioned  by  inflammation  in  the  trunk  or 
trunks  of  thefe  veffels,  brought  by  preffure  during  parturi- 
tion, or  by  aftual  rupture  of  them.  Mr.  Trye  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  origin  of  the  obftru(3;ion  is  feated  folely  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin,  which  are  inflamed,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  admitting  the  tranfit  of  the  lymph  through 
them.  To  this  fuppofition,  however,  it  is  juftly  objefted, 
that  inflammation  in  the  inguinal  glands  is  extremely  apt  to 
terminate  in  fuppuration  ; whereas  fuppuration  does  not  oc- 
cur in  phlegmatia  dolens  : not  to  mention,  that  a tendernefs 
and  enlargement  of  thefe  glands,  though  occafionally  obferved 
in  this  difeafe,  is  not  always  prefent,  is  often  very  flight,  or 
does  not  exifl  at  all  until  the  complaint  is  confiderably  ad- 
vanced. 

Dr.  Hull,  in  an  able  and  learned  treatife  on  this  difeafe, 
after  a confideration  of  the  unfatisfaftory  nature  of  thefe 
theories,  propofes  another  explanation  of  the  feat  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  complaint.  He  confiders  it  as  confifting  of 
a peculiar  inflammation,  feated  in  the  mufcles,  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  interior  furface  of  the  flcin,  and  producing  a ra- 
pid effufion  of  ferum  and  coagulable  lymph  from  the  exha- 
lants  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  lim.b.  The  exquifite 
pain,  tendernefs,  and  heat  of  the  limb,  as  well  as  the  fever- 
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ilhnefs  which  accompanies  it,  he  thinks,  are  thus  fatisfac- 
torily  explained,  independently  of  any  primary  affeClion  of 
the  lymphatic  fyftem,  which  may  be  involved  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe. 

On  the  whole,  this  appears  to  afford  the  moft  rational  ex- 
plication, both  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  and  of  the 
mode  of  its  occurrence.  Dr.  Hull  remarks,  that,  under 
the  increafed  irritability  and  inflammatory  diathefis  conneCled 
with  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  ftate,  various  caufes  may 
excite  this  fort  of  inflammation,  efpecially  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, in  which  a great  determination  of  blood  has  taken 
place  during  the  latter  months  of  utero-geftation  ; fuch  as 
contufions,  or  even  violent  exertions  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  or  thofe  of  the  pelvis  and  thighs, 
cold  and  moifture,  fuppreflion  or  diminution  of  the  lochia  or 
milk,  inducing  a plethoric  ftate,  too  much  or  too  ftimulating 
food,  too  early  walking  or  much  Handing,  &c.  As  the  difeafe 
feldom  takes  place  before  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day 
after  delivery,  and  fometimes  confiderably  later,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  probable  that  it  fhould  be  occafioned  by  fome 
caufe  fubfequently  applied,  than  by  any  injury  fuftained  at 
the  time  of  parturition. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Phlegmatia  dolens. — The  different  views 
which  have  been  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  by  differ- 
ent praftitioners,  have  neceffarily  led  them  to  propofe  dif- 
ferent methods  of  treatment.  Mr.  White  juflly  obferves, 
that  the  mode  of  cure  muff  be  varied  with  the  different 
ftages'of  the  diforder.  The  frjl  Jiage,  which  may  be 
called  the  inflammatory,  he  recommends  to  be  treated  in  the 
antiphlogiftic  method;  but  as  he  confiders  the  inflammation 
not  as  the  original  difeafe,  but  as  fecondary  or  a fymptom 
only,  occafioned  by  the  diftention  of  the  lymphatic  veffels 
and  glands  ; fo  he  deems  it  neither  neceffary  nor  prudent  to 
wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  large  evacuations.  He  ad- 
vifes  the  ufe  of  laxative  medicines  and  glyfters,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  keeping  the  bowels  open  ; the  application  of  blifters 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  with  the  view  of  evacuating 
fome  of  the  effufed  fluids  and  relieving  irritation  in  the  part 
originally  affefted  ; and  the  adminiftration  of  opiates  inter- 
nally, together  with  the  external  ufe  of  anodyne  fomenta- 
tions, and  of  the  warm  and  vapour  bath,  for  the  purpofe  of 
alleviating  the  pain.  At  the  fame  time,  he  preferibes  cool-^ 
ing  diaphoretic  medicines,  with  acidulated  drinks,  fruit  and 
cool  air,  in  order  to  moderate  the  general  feverifh  difpofi- 
tion.  In  the  fecond  Jiage,  when  the  violence  of  the  pain 
abates,  and  the  fwelling  and  tenfion  of  the  groin,  labium, 
and  upper  part  of  the  thigh  begin  to  leffen  although  fome 
degree  of  feveri/hnefs  remains,  he  recommends  a fuller  diet, 
and  a more  tonic  medicine,  with  an  occafional  fmall  dofe  of 
calomel.  He  advifes  alfo,  that  gentle  fridfion  fhould  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  limb,  with  warm  oil,  and  that  the  patient 
fhould  ufe  the  Buxton  bath,  or  water  heated  to  82  degrees 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which  may  be  gradually  lowered 
to  76,  the  temperature  of  that  of  Matlock.  'The  third,  and 
laft  ftage,  may  be  faid  to  take  place,  when  the  pain  and 
fever  have  entirely  left  the  patient,  and  no  complaint  remains 
except  the  fwelling  of  the  limb,  and  fome  degree  of  debility. 
He  then  preferibes  the  cinchona,  with  or  without  chalybeates, 
together  with  fea-bathing,  or  the  cold-bath  at  home,  where 
a refort  to  the  fea  is  inconvenient.  He  recommends  alfo  em- 
brocations with  camphorated  fpirit,  or  diftilled  vinegar, 
dipping  the  limb  in  cold  water,  gentle  fridlion  upwards,  the 
ufe  of  a calico  bandage,  carefully  and  properly  applied,  and 
exercife  on  horfeback  ; and  confiders  much  walking  as  inju- 
rious in  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe. 

Mr.  Trye’s  method  of  treatment  differs  from  that  of  Mr. 
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White,  principally  in  the  more  aftive  employment  of  local 
evacuations^  from  the  groin,  as  he  conhders  the  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  to  be  the  primary  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  He  therefore  applies  both  leeches  and  blifters  to  the 
part,  -while  he  adminifters  laxatives  and  emetics  internally  ; 
and,  in  more  obftinate  cafes,  introduces  mercury  fo  as  to 
make  it  pafs  through  or  near  the  glands  and  lymphatic  trunks 
affefted. 

Dr.  Hull  divides  the  difeafe  into  three  ftages,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  White,  and  treats  the  frjl,  or  inflammatory 
flage,  upon  the  fame  antiphlogiftic  principles,  applying 
leeches  and  blifters  to  moderate  the  local  aftion,  and 
emollient  fomentations,  liniments,  and  ointments,  to  relieve 
the  tenfion  of  the  fltin.  The  fecond  ftage  does  not  require  or 
bear  evacuations  ; but  the  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogiftic 
treatment,  fuch  as  reft,  the  removal  of  irritations,  gentle 
diaphoretics  and  fedatives,  the  warm  bath,  &c.  mull  be  con- 
tinued ; and  the  topical  affedlion  is  to  be  remedied  by  gently 
ftimulating  liniments.  The  third,  or  ajlhenic  period,  re- 
quires the  adminiilration  of  tonics,  and  llimulants,  and  ex- 
ercife,  efpecially  In  a-  carriage  ; while  at  the  fame  time  the 
topical  affeaion  mull  be  treated,  by  the  application  of  a 
tight  bandage,  by  the  cold  bath,  or  cold  water  daflied  on  the 
limb,  and  by  remedies  which  may  increafe  the  aftion  of  the 
abforbents,  fuch  as  blifters,  friftion,  heat,  elearicity,  &c. 
and  by  the  internal  medicines,  which  excite  abforption,  fuch 
as  mercury,  digitalis,  alkalies,  &c.  Thefe  remedies,  parti- 
cularly the  evacuants,  will  of  courfe  be  regulated  according 
to  the  vigour  and  habit  of  the  patient. 

■ There  is,  in  faa,  little  effential  difference  in  the  prac- 
tice recommended  by  the  different  writers  on  this  fingular 
difeafe,  which  is  often  very  obftinate  and  of  long  continuance, 
notwithftanding  the  vigorous  application  of  the  remedies 
above-mentioned.  Of  a difeafe  of  comparatively  rare  oc- 
currence, (for  of  1897  women  delivered  at  the  ^Veftminfter 
General  Difpenfary,  only  five  were  affeiled  with  this  ma- 
lady, and  of  8000  delivered  in  Manchefter,  only  four,)  any 
individual  pradlitioner  cannot  have  witneffed  a fufficient  num- 
ber, to  enable  him  to  appreciate  fatisfaftorily  the  molt  effec- 
tual mode  of  praftice.  In  three  or  four  cafes,  which  we 
have  feen,  the  importance  of  free  purging  appeared  to  be 
decidedly  eftabliflied ; and  while,  in  the  firft,  the  ufe  of 
warm  fomentations,  fo  far  from  alleviating  the  pain  in  the 
early  ftage,  feemed  to  aggravate  the  fufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient ; in  the  cafe  laft  treated,  both  the  violence  of  the  pain 
and  the  duration  of  the  difeafe,  appeared  to  be  greatly  di- 
minifhed,  by  cooling  the  limb  by  frequent  tepid  and  cold 
•wajhing.  See  Report  of  the  Difpenfary  in  Carey-ftreet, 
in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  Jan.  1807,  vol.  iii. 
Alfo,  An  Elfay  on  the  Swelling  of  the  Lower  Extremities 
incident  to  Lying-in-women,  by  Charles  Brandon  Trye, 
1792,  and  an  Effay  on  Phlegmatia  Dolens,  by  John  Hull, 
M.D.,  Manchefter,  1800. 

PHLEGMATIC,  an  epithet  given  to  one  of  the  four 
temperaments  by  the  ancients,  in  which  the  prevalent  hu- 
mour was  confidered  to  be  pituita,  or  phlegm  ; whence  the 
difeafes  to  which  the  phlegmatic  temperament  was  fubjedl, 
were  faid  to  be  defluxions,  rheums,  and  other  cold  dif- 
charges.  See  Temperament. 

PHLEGMON,  or  PiiLEGMONE,  from  <pxiyu.',  to  hum,  a 
term  fignifying  common,  or  healthy,  acute  inflammations. 
See  Inflammation. 

PHLEGON,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  who  was  brought  up  to  letters,  and  fur- 
vived  to  the  1 8th  year  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  author 
of  various  works,  of  which  the  moll  important  was  entitled, 
“ Olympiads,”  or  “ Chronicles,”  in  lixteen  books,  brought 


down  to  the  year  137  of  the  Chrillan  era.  This  contained 
an  account  of  the  remarkable  events  occurring  in  every  year 
of  the  Olympiads.  Phlegon  alfo  wrote  a work  “ De  Mi- 
rabilibus,”  and  another,  “ De  Longrevis.”  Of  his  “ Opuf- 
cula,”  the  bell  editions  are  that  of  Meurlius,  and  that  of 
Franzius,  the  former  printed  in  1620,  and  the  latter  in  1775. 

PHLEGRAII  Campi,  Phlegrean  or  Burnt  Fields,  in 
Ancient  Geography,  a dillriift  of  Campania,  or  Campagna,  in 
Italy,  of  which  the  ancient  mythologifts  have  given  very 
pompous  defcriptions.  This,  they  fay,  was  the  fcene  of 
the  combats  between  the  giants  and  the  gods,  and  of  the 
vidlory  over  tliem  gained  by  Jupitdr.  The  territory  thus 
denominated  appears  to  have  experienced  in  a great  degree 
the  deftrudlive  eftedls  of  fubterranean  fires.  Accordingly 
we  here  find  Vefuvius,  the  Solfatara  Hill  fmoking,  as  the 
poets  have  pretended,  from  the  effedls  of  Jupiter’s  thunder  ; 
the  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  fuddenly  thrown  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  on  the  day  of  St.  Michael’s  feall,  in  the 
year  1538,  as  if  the  fons  ol  Titan  had  intended  to  renew 
. the  war  ; the  Monte  Barbara,  formerly  Mons  Gaurus,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Bacchus,  the  grotto  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  the 
noxious  and  gloomy  lakes  of  Avernus  and  Acheron,  the 
green  bowers  of  Elyfium,  &c.  &c.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  thefe  objedls  terrified  the  Greeks,  in  their  firft  voyages 
to  this  coaft  ; and  that  they  were  afterwards  embellilhed  and 
exaggerated  by  the  fancy  and  fidlion  of  the  poets.  It  re- 
mained for  the  geographer  and  natural  hiftorian  to  develope 
the  fadls  which  had  been  thus  difguifed  by  the  poets.  See 
Tartarus  and  Titans,  and  alfo  Cum.e  and  Cumaan 
Sibyl. 

PHLEOS,  in  Botany.  See  PiiEOS. 

PHLEUM,  pXko'i,  or  pxnii-,  in  Greek,  a name  adopted 
by  Linnaeus  for  the  Gramen  typhinum  of  preceding  botanifts, 
our  Cat’s-tail-grafs.  This  indeed  has  little  connexion  with 
the  ancient  plant,  except  the  latter  might  be,  as  fome  fup- 
pofe,  our  Typha,  which  the  Phleum  refembles  in  lhape. — - 
Linn.  Gen.  33.  Schreb.  47.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  3^4. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  68.  Prodr.  FI. 
GrSc.  Sibth.  v.  i.  41.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  145. 
Schrad.  Germ.  v.  i.  182.  Julf.  29.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  42.  Gaertn.  t.  i.  — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Digynia, 
Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  fingle-flowered,  oblong,  linear- 
lanceolate,  comprefl'ed,  of  two,  nearly  equal,  ftraight,  com- 
prell'ed,  clafping,  concave  valves,  each  tipped  with  a point ; 
their  inner  membranous  margin  abrupt  or  oblique.  Cor.  of 
two  awnlefs  valves,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx,  and  concealed 
within  it ; the  outermoft  embracing  the  fmaller  inner 
one.  Netlary  of  two  ovate,  concave,  acute  fcales.  Stam. 
Filaments  three,  capillary,  longer  than  the  calyx';  anthers 
oblong,  forked  at  each  end.  Pijl.  Germen  roundifh,  fupe- 
rior  ; ftyles  two,  capillary,  reflexed ; ftigmis'  feathery. 
Perk,  none,  the  calyx  and  unchanged  corolla  enfolding  the 
feed.  Seed  folitary,  roundifti,  clothed  -with  the  corolla,  but 
not  united  to  it. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  fingle-flowered,  of  two,  nearly  equal, 
awn-pointed  valves,  enclofing  the  two-valved  awnlefs  corolla. 
Seed  in  veiled  with  the  unchanged  corolla. 

Obf.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  exifted  among  bota- 
nifts, refpedling  the  limits  between  this  genus  and  Phalaris, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  abrupt  inner  margin  of  the  calyx- 
valves,  attributed  to  Phleum  by  Linnjeus.  Schreber  and 
Schrader,  two  excellent  judges,  though  they  differ  fome- 
what  in  the  denomination  of  tl^e  parts  in  Phalaris,  have  de- 
termined thefe  genera  on  the  fame  principles  as  we  have  here 
adopted.  Hence  numerous  fpecies,  hitherto  deemed  ambi- 
guous, are  referred  to  Phleum,  with  which  they  agree  in 
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habit,  though  they  have  not  the  abrupt  calyx.  Their  fmgle 
corolla,  which  does  not,  as  in  the  real  fpecies  of  Phalaris, 
become  hardened  and  united  with  the  feed,  is  certainly  a 
much  more  important  and  well-defined  charafter.  See 
Phalaris. 

1.  Ph.  pratenfe.  Common  Cat’s-tail-grafs.  Timothy- 

grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  87.  Schrad.  n.  i.  Schreb.  Gram. 
102.  t.  14.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  5.  Knapp,  t.  6.  Kngl.  Bot. 
t.  1076.  ( Gramen  typhinum  majus  et  minus;  Ger.  Em. 

II,  12.) — ^ Ph.  nodofum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  88.  Leers  17. 
t.  3.  f.  2.  FI.  Dan.  t.  380. — Clulter  fpike-fliaped,  cylindri- 
cal, obtufe.  Valves  of  the  calyx  abrupt,  fringed  at  the 
keel.  Awns  fhorterthan  the  calyx.  - Common  in  meadows 
and  paftures  throughout  Europe  ; moll  luxuriant  in  fuch  as 
are  moift  and  rich.  In  a dry  or  fluftuating  foil,  the  lowell 
joints  of  the  Hem  become  bulbous,  and  the  whole  plant  di- 
minilhed.  It  is  perennial,  flowering  from  June  to  Otlober  ; 
and  by  means  of  fome  reports  from  America,  was  at  one 
period  celebrated  by  agriculturifts,  under  the  name  of  Ti- 
mothy-grafs,  after  its  introducer,  Mr.  Timothy  Hanfon. 
Its  reputation  proved  fallacious,  as  has  happened  in  other 
fimilar  cafes.  The  climates  of  America  and  Europe, 
though  in  fome  refpedls  alike,  are,  in  many  others,  far  too 
different,  for  the  fuccefs  of  an  agricultural  grafs,  in  one  of 
thofe  countries,  affording  any  probable  reafon  for  its  utility 
in  the  other.  The  plant  before  us  is  known  from  every 
other  common  grafs  by  its  denfe  cylindrical  fpih,  (or  rather 
clujler,  as  the  fiowers  are  not  feffile,  but  flalked  and  fafcicu- 
lated,)  and  the  very  abrupt  inner  edges  of  its  calyx.  The 
root  creeps  moderately.  Stem  eredl,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  except  when  flarved,  roughifti,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves, 
and  their  \ongJheaths.  Spike  ereft,  purplifh,  from  two  to 
four  or  five  inches  in  length,  of  innumerable  fringed  Jlaiuers, 
whofe  avjtis  are  half  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  llightly 
fpreading.  The  tawny  anthers  are  la^e  and  confpicuous, 
hanging  loofely  out  of  the  Jloivers.  The  Rev.  H.  Davies 
has  obferved  the  Jloivers  to  be  occafionally  viviparous  in  An- 
glefea. 

2.  Ph.  alpinum.  Alpine  Cat’s-tail-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
88.  Schrad.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  519.  FI.  Dan.  t.  213. 
Knapp,  t.  7.  Sm.  Tour  on  the  Continent,  v.  3.  134. 
(Gramen  typhoides  alpinum,  fpica  brevi,  denfa,  et  veluti 
villofa  ; Scheuchz.  Agr.  64.  Prodr.  17.  t.  3.) — duller 
fpike-fhaped,  ovate-oblong.  Valves  of  the  calyx  abrupt, 
fringed  at  the  keel.  Awns  about  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Root  tuberous. — Native  of  lofty  Alpine  paftures,  in  Lap- 
land,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Scotland,  flowering  about 
the  end  of  July.  Its  rather  tuberous,  fomewhat  creeping, 
but  never  bulbous,  root^  fhort  ovate  clujler ; longer  hairs 
and  awns  of  the  calyx  ; and  long  inflated  fheath  of  the  up- 
permoft  leaf;  are  the  fufficient  marks  of  diftindlion  between 
this  and  every  variety  of  the  preceding.  The  jloivers  more- 
over are  ufuaJly  of  a barker  purplifh  hue.  The  height  of 
the  Jlem  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 

3.  Ph.  feltnum.  Briftly  Cat’s-tail-grafs.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  v.  i.  42.  -Spike  ovate.  Valves  of  the  calyx 
abrupt,  fringed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  keel.  Awns  longer 
than  the  calyx,  divaricated,  angular,  rough.  Root  fibrous. 
— Native  of  Zante,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 

Tou  xo.T(^ouX»oi;,  or  Cat’s  whifkers.  We  have  alfo  a 
Sicilian  fpecimen,  from  Mr.  Bivona  Bernardi.  The  root  is 
fibrous  and  annual.  Stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  ereifr, 
fmooth,  leafy,  branched  in  the  lower  part.  Leaves  light 
green,  nearly  fmooth  ; the  fheath  of  the  upper  one  inflated, 
ftrongly  ribbed.  Stipula  elongated.  Spike  ovate,  about  an 
inch  long,  pale,  denfe.  Calyx-glumes  very  abrupt,  white, 
and  membranous  at  their  inner  edge  ; their  keel  denfely 


fringed  about  half  way  up,  and  continued  into  a tapering,  an- 
gular,  rough,  but  not  hairy  fpreading  awn,  ufually  longer 
than  the  glume  itfelf. 

4.  Ph.  afperum.  File  Cat’s-tail-grafs.  Schrad.  n.  3. 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  14.  Villars  Dauph.  v.  2.  61.  t.  2.  f.  4. 
(Ph.  paniculatum  ; Hudf.  26.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  70.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1077.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  145.  Phalaris  af- 
pera  ; Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  4.  14.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  328. 
Hoft.  Gram.  Auilr.  v.  2.  28.  t.  37.)— Panicle  cylindrical, 
fpike-fliaped.  Valves  of  the  calyx  wedge -fhaped,  abrupt, 
naked,  rough,  pointed  ; tumid  upwards.  -In  dry  open  fields, 
very  rare  in  England,  more  common  in  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope, flowering  about  July.  Root  annual,  of  many 
branched  fibres.  Stems  feveral,  branched,  leafy,  very  fmooth, 
near  a foot  high.  Leaves  ribbed,  roughifh,  bright  grafs- 
green,  not  glaucous  ; the  long  fheath  of  the  uppermoft 
often  reaching  above  the  bafe  of  the  panicle,  which  is  two  or 
three  inches  long,  of  the  colour  of  the  foliage,  lobed,  but 
crowded  into  a clofe  cylinder,  feeling  rough,  like  a file,  from 
the  very  fhort  rigid  awns.  The  calyx  is  abrupt,  minutely 
rough  ; angular  or  furrowed  below  ; remarkably  tumid  up- 
ward. Valves  of  the  corolla  elliptical.  Anthers  fhort  and 
pale.  Barrelier’s  t.  28.  f.  2.  furely  cannot  but  be  this  grafs, 
though  doubted  by  Schrader. 

5.  Ph.  Boehmeri.  Purple-llalked  Cat’s-tail-grafs.  Schrad, 
n.  4.  (Phalaris  phleoides ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  80.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  V.  I.  328.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  63.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  459. 
Knapp,  t.  5.  FI.  Dan.  t.  531.  Hoft.  Gram.  Auftr.  v.  2. 
26.  t.  34.  Ehrh.  Phytoph.  n.  61.  (Gramen  typhinum, 
fpica  conoide  ftriata,  culmo  violaceo ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  21. 
f.  I.) — Panicle  nearly  cylindrical,  fpike-fhaped.  Valves  of 
the  calyx  lanceolate,  abrupt,  roughifh,  i-ibbed,  pointed. 
Stem  Ample.  In  dry  elevated  paftures  and  hilly  ground, 
efpecially  where  the  foil  is  fandy,  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. In  fome  parts  of  Cambridgefhire  and  Norfolk,  but 
not  frequent,  flowering  in  July.  Root  perennial,  of  nume- 
rous fmooth  fibres.  Stems  feveral  together,  but  each  of 
them  quite  fimple,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  ereft  ; 
leafy  below  ; naked,  polifhed,  and  ufually  confpicuous  for 
a beautiful  purple  hue,  in  their  upper  part.  Leaves  linear, 
rough,  acute,  rather  glaucous ; thej  upper  ones  fhort, 
with  very  long  clofe  fheaths.  Stipula  very  fhort,  abrupt. 
Panicle  near  two  inches  long,  denfe,  a little  contrafted  at 
each  end,  glaucous  green  with  a tinge  of  purple  : occa- 
fionally pale.  Calyx  rough,  in  various  degrees,  with  fhort 
hairs ; the  keel  fomewhat  fringed  ; each  fide  marked  with 
a flrong  rib  ; the  inner  margin  membranous,  fmooth,  co- 
loured, abrupt,  or  at  leaf!  oblique,  at  the  top  : awns  very 
fhort,  eredt.  Valves  of  the  corolla  elliptical.  Anthers 
twice  the  length  of  the  laft,  moftly  purple.  We  have  from 
Dr.,  Bellardi  a Piedmontefe  fpecimen  of  this  grafs,  marked 
Phleum  perenne,  which  however  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
publifhed.  It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  fome  more  expref- 
iive  name  could  have  been  found,  inftead  of  that  which  we 
are  obliged  to  adopt  ; fuch  as  violaceum,  or  purpurafcens. 

6.  Ph.  MicheUi.  Michelian  Cat’s-tail-grafs.  Allion. 
Pedem.  v.  2.  233.  Schrad.  n.  5.  t.  i.  f.  2.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  2265.  (Ph.  n.  1532;  Hall.  Hill.  v.  2.246.  Phalarisal- 
pina  ; Haenke  in  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  2.  91.  Hoft.  Gram.  Auftr. 
V.  2.  26.  t.  35.  Gramen  typhinum  junceum  perenne ; 
Barrel.  Ic.  t.  21.  f.  2.)  Panicle  nearly  cylindrical,  fpike- 
fhaped.  Valves  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  taper-pointed, 
ribbed,  with  fhort  awns ; the  keel  ftrongly  fringed.  Co- 
rolla ribbed,  hairy.  Stem  fimple.  — Native  of  lofty  moun- 
tains in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Scotland, 
flowering  in  July.  Mr.  G.  Don  difcovered  it  on  rocky 
parts  of  the  hills  of  Clova)  Angusihire.  Root  perennial, 

tufted, 
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tufted,  fcarcely  creeping.  Stems  a foot  or  more  in  height, 
fimple,  fmootli,  ere£f,  leafy  more  than  half  way  up.  Leaves 
broadilli,  flat,  pointed,  rough-edged  ; their  Iheaths  fmooth, 
the  upper  ones  long,  and  rather  tumid.  Stlpula  (hort,  blunt. 
Panicle  from  one  and  a half  to  three  inches  long,  eredl, 
thicker  than  in  the  laft,  purpliflt  except  when  it  grows  under 
bulhes,  by  which  it  becomes  pale  green  and  white.  The 
long  denfe  fringes  of  the  calyx-keels  give  the  whole  a hairy 
afpeft.  Their  taper-pointed  figure,  without  any  abrupt 
termination  of  the  inner  edge,  diflinguilhes  this  fpecies 
from  all  the  foregoing,  and  indeed  has  induced  fome  per- 
fonsto  refer  it  to  Phalaris.  The  corolla  is  larger,  and  has 
more  of  the  habit  of  the  calyx,  than  ufual  in  this  genus, 
being  ribbed  and  more  or  lefs  hairy,  refembling  the  corolla  of 
a Fejluca,  though  more  obtufe.  Villars  has  certainly,  as 
Schrader  obferves,  confounded  this  and  the  lull,  both  in  his 
defcription  and  fynonymS}  under  his  Ph.  phalaroideum, 
Dauph.  V.,  2.  6o.  Our  fpecimen  from  himfelf  agrees  with 
the  laft,  not  with  the  prefent. 

7.  Y\\.  arenarium.  Sea  Cat’s-taihgrafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  88. 
Ehrh.  Calam.  n.  132.  Schrad.  n.  6.  FI.  Dan.  t.  915.  (,Pha- 
laris  arenaria  ; Hudf.  23.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  62.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  I.  328.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  V.  i.  138.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  222. 
Knapp,  t.  4.  Dickf.  H.  Sicc.  fafc.  18.  2.  Gramen  typhi- 
iium  maritimum  minus;  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  33.  f.  8.)— Spike 
fcarcely  panicled,  ovato-lanceolate.  Valves  of  the  calyx  lan- 
ceolate, ribbed,  with  fliort  awns  ; the  keel  llrongly  fringed. 
Corolla  ribbed,  abrupt.  Stem  branched  at  the  bafe. — Na- 
tive of  the  fandy  fea-fliores  of  England,  and  moil  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Occafionally  it  occurs  on  dry  elevated 
inland  heaths  ; flowering  in  June.  Though  the  fpecific 
charadlers  of  this  and  Ph.  Michelli  come  near  each  other, 
the  appearance  of  tlie  two  graftes  is  very  different.  The 
prefent  is  annual,  of  humbler  growth,  glaucous  and  pale, 
fmooth,  branched  more  or  lefs  from  the  very  bafe.  Leaves 
broadifh-lanceolate,  with  long,  rather  tumid,  ribbed,  fmooth 
llieaths.  Spike  thick  and  rather  fhort,  bluntifli,  though 
contracted  towards  both  ends.  Calyx-valves  precifely  lan- 
ceolate, not  taper-pointed,  though  tipped  with  lliort  awns. 
Corolla  broad  and  llrort,  abrupt  and  fomewhat  crenate, 
fmooth,  with  many  ribs. 

8.  Ph.  dentatum.  Toothed  Cat’s-tail-grafs.  (Phalaris 

dentata  ; Linn.  Suppl.  106.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  i.  327. 
Thunb.  Prodr.  19.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  4.  14.) — Spike 
fcarcely  panicled,  cylindrical.  Keel  of  the  calyx-valves 
ftrongfy  and  bluntly  toothed.  Stem  branched  at  the  bafe. 
— Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Root  fibrous, 
fmooth,  apparently  annual.  Stems  divided  at  the  bafe  into 
feveral  branches,  from  three  to  fix  inches  high,  very  fmooth 
and  fhining,.  fometimes  bent  at  the  joints,  and  llained  be- 
low them  with  dark  purple.  Leaves  fhort  and  almoft  awl- 
fhaped,  with  long,  flightly  tumid,  ribbed  fheaths,  that  con- 
ceal nearly  the  whole  ftem.  terminal,  folitary,  about 

an  inch  and  a half  long,  obtufe,  fomewhat  lobed,  but 
fcarcely  panicled,  fometimes  rather  downy,  as  in  the  Lin- 
n®an  fpecimen  ; Retzius  found  them  fmooth.  Calyx-valves 
lanceolate,  pale,  tumid,  and  even  at  the  fides  ; their  keels 
green,  ftrongly  ribbed,  and  altogether  Angular  in  their  nu- 
merous, prominent,  triangular,  globular-tipped  teeth,  which 
give  them  an  almoft  artihcial  and  very  curious  appearance. 

9.  Ph.  tenue.  Slender  Cat’s-tail-grafs.  Schrad.  n.  8. 
(Phalaris  bulbofa ; Linn,  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  10.  v,  2.  869. 
Sp,  PI.  79.  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  4.  264.  Bellardi  Aft. 
Taurin.  v.  5.  213.  Willd,  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  327,  excluding 
all  the  fyuonyms  except  Am,  Acad,  Ph.  tenuis  ; Holt. 
Gram.  Auftr.  v.  2.  27.  t.  36.  Schrad.  Gramen  typhinum, 
longiifuna  fpica  phalaridis,  molli,  albicante  ; Barrel.  Ic. 
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t.  14.  f.  I.) — Panicle  cylindrical,  fpike-fhaped,  very  denfe. 
Valves  of  the  calyx  elliptic-oblong,  roughifh,  minutely' 
pointed  ; their  lateral  ribs  very  prominent.  Stem  branched  at 
the  bafe.  Corolla  obtufe. — Gathered  by  Haflelquill  in  the 
Levant ; by  Bellardi  near  Saviliano  in  Piedmont  ; by  Hoft 
in  Iftria,  about  vineyards,  roads,  and  grafly  places.  It 
flowers  from  May'  to  July.  Nothing  can  be  more  unac- 
countable than  the  name  by  which  LiniiKUS  has  diftinguifhed 
this  fpecies,  except  that  it  was,  probably,  merely  taken 
from  the  fynony'm  of  Scheuchzer,  which  he  here  erroneoufly' 
applied,  and  which  properly'  belongs  to  Phalaris  nodofa  ; fee 
Phalaris,  n.  2.  Flis  own  fpecimen,  on  which  the  name  of 
bulbofa  is  twice  written,  and  which  has  all  other  reqiuAte 
marks  of  authenticity,  has  nothing  bulbous  about  it.  The 
root  is  fmall,  of  a few  tapering,  partly'  downy,  Abres, 
and  appears  to  be  annual.  Stem  more  or  lefs  branched  at 
the  lower  part  only,  above  a foot  high.  Ample  upwards, 
flender,  ereft,  round,  leafy  ; purple,  fmooth  and  polilhed 
in  all  the  naked  parts,  with  flightly  tumid  joints.  Dr.  Bel- 
lardi’s  fpecimen  has  more  fubdiviAons,  though  but  half  lo 
tall.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  grafs-green,  roughifli,  with 
nearly'  fmooth  clofe  flteaths.  Panicles  iolitary,  eredl, 
about  two  inches  long,  clofe,  and  exaftly  cy'lindrical,  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  Calyx-valves  rather 
obliquely'  or  unequally  elliptical,  their  inner  edge  being  al- 
moft ftraight,  and  their  Ihort  points  approaching  each 
other  ; their  whole  furface  is  roughifli  with  very'  minute  pro- 
minences, but  no  hairs  ; the  folitary  Ade-ribs  very  ftrong  and 
prominent,  refembling  the  keel.  Corolla  not  half  fo  long 
as  the  calyx  ; its  outer  valve  much  the  broadeft,  ribbed, 
very  obtufe,  crenate.  This  fpecies,  fo  long  involved  in  ob- 
feurity,  is  now  made  fufficiently'  intelligible,  and  its  fpeciAc 
name  is  no  longer  a ftumbling-block,  or  a contradiftion. 
Willdenow  and  Schrader  have  juftly  eaough  remarked  that 
the  Phalaris-  bulbofa  of  Cavanilles,  Ic.  t.  64,  deferves  that 
appellation  much  better  than  this  Abrous-i'ooted  plant ; but 
Cavanilles’s  is  Phalaris  nodofa,  as  well  as  tuberofa,  of  Lin- 
naeus, fo  that  a third  name  is  quite  needlefs.  See  Pha- 
laris. 

10.  Ph.  geniculatum.  Bent  Cat’s-tail-grafs.  Bellardi 
Olferv.  Bot.  54.  Mem.  de  1’ Acad,  de  Turin  v.  5.  213. — 
“ Spike  nearly' ovate.  Glumes  fringed.  Stem  bent  at  the 
joints.” — Gathered  by  Dr.  Bellardi  on  Mount  Cenis,  in  bar- 
ren ground.  “ i? 00/ perennial,  not  bulbous.  a fpan 

or  more  in  height,  with  three  or  four  bent  joints.”  Bel- 
lardi. 

Of  this  we  have  no  fpecimen  from  the  author,  nor  did 
he  advert  to  it,  as  a new  fpecies,  when,  in  company  with 
the  writer  of  this,  he  gathered  it  in  Auguft  1787.  We 
mention  it  here  merely  lor  future  oblervation. 

A few  other  fpecies  either  have  been  reterred  by'  authors 
to  this  genus,  or  may  feem  to  belong  to  it.  Of  the  former 
is  Phleum  crinitum  of  Schreber,  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  71,  which  if 
not  a good  Agrofis,  as  we  have  conAdered  it  in  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1704,  conllitutes  the  genus  Polypogox  of  Desfontaines 
and  Schrader  ; fee  that  article.  Among  the  latter  are  Pha- 
laris geniculata  and  vaginiflora,  Sm.  Prodr,  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth. 
V.  1.  38.  Thefe,  according  to  our  reformed  ideas  of  Pha- 
laris, cannot  remain  there:  but  w'e  are  become  perfuaded 
that  Crypfis  is  a good  genus,  diftinguifhed,  not  indeed  by 
its  original  trifling,  as  well  as  erroneous,  charadler,  of  two 
ftamens,  but  by  the  corolla  being  longer  than  the  cedyx,  and, 
like  that,  having,  to  one  valve  at  leaft,  a ftrong  rough 
keel.  On  thefe  grounds  Schrader  has  admitted  it,  in  his 
excellent  Flora  Germanica,  where  three  fpecies  are  deferibed, 
to  which  we  can  add  a fourth,  fuppofed  to  come  from  Vir:„ 
ginia,  with  a much  branched  Jlern,  and  long,  flender,  cylin- 
M m drical, 
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di’Ical,  fpiked  We  apprehend  however  that  Schra- 

der mifapplies  to  his  C.  fchoenohles,  Barrelier’s  t.  54,  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  his  alcpecuroides  ; a plant  formerly 
given  us  by  the  celebrated  hi.  Gerard,  at  Cottignac,  as  a 
rare  and  little  known  fpecies.  See  Crypsis. 

Ph.  Gerardi,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  301.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  I.  355.  Schrad.  n.  7,  ftill  remains  in  difpute.  Jacquin 
reprefents  it  with  a bivalve  curclla,  which  Schrader  confirms. 
Yet  we  have  found  in  our  fpecimens,  gathered  on  mount 
Cenis,  only  a fingle  valve  to  that  part,  which  accords 
with  the  account  of  Villars,  who  had  examined  living 
wild  plants.  Hence  we  have  judged  this  grafs  to  be  an  Jllo- 
pecurus,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  dorfal  awn  of  the  corolla, 
omitted  by  Jacquin  indeed,  but  properly  defcribed  in  Schra- 
der. This  awn  is  effential  to  an  Alopecurus,  but  quite 
unexampled  in  Phkum  : and  we  are  perfuaded  our  able 
friend  laft  mentioned  has  for  once  depended  on  a lefs  im- 
portant, and,  a»  it  feems,  variable  mark,  in  preference  to 
the  more  effential.  The  cultivated  plant  perhaps  acquires  an 
inner  valve,  in  confequence  of  luxuriance.  Our  opinion  of 
this  plant  is  ftrengthened  by  Alopecurus  angujlifolius,  FI. 
Graec.  t.  64,  znilanatus,  Prodr.  Fl.  Grxc.  v.  i.  43,  which 
have  every  chara£fer  of  their  genus,  and  yet  are  fo  clofely 
akin  to  this  reputed  PlAeum,  ( Gerardi,)  that  no  greater  vio- 
lence could  be  done  to  nature  than  to  disjoin  them. 

Phlel’M,  in  Agriculture,  the  title  of  a genus  of  graffes, 
fome  of  which  have  been  found  ufeful  in  the  field.  It  is  the 
cat’s-tail-grals. 

PiiLEUM  Nodofum,  the  knotty  cat’s-tail-grafs,  which  is 
faid  by  fome  to  be  a fine  exuberant  grafs  fit  for  dairy  paf- 
tures  and  where  cow  hay  is  required,  as  it  affords  rich  milk, 
and  cows  are  fond  of  it  ; but  horfes  and  fheep  are  faid  to  re- 
jecl  it  in  favour  of  the  poas,  though  not  in  other  cafes. 
It  is  found  in  the  dry  hilly  paftures  in  moll  places. 

PiiLEUM  Pratenfe,  the  meadow-cat’s-tail-grafs.  This  is 
coarfe  and  late,  but  anfwers  belt  in  moiff  foils  and  fituations. 
When  kept  well  fed  down,  it  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  on  the  moill 
loamy  foils  where  the  fubftratum  i§  of  the  clayey  marie 
kind.  It  is  afferted  to  furnilh  a principal  part  of  the  her- 
bage in  the  meadow  lands  in  America.  It  affords  much 
feed,  and  is  the  plant  known  by  the  title  of  Timothy-grafs. 
It  is  wholly  rejebled  by  fome  as  unworthy  of  cultivation, 
though  others  think  well  of  it. 

PHLIAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  fituated  in 
the  environs  of  Altolia. 

PHLIUS,  or  PiiLiuNTE,  Staphlllca,  a town  of  Sicyo- 
nia,  on  the  river  Afopus,  S.W.  of  Theranda.  It  was  con- 
fiderable  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  though  it  had  fuffered 
much  during  the  war  of  Achaia.  In  the  midft  of  this  place 
was  a brazen  goat,  to  which  the  inhabitants  paid  great  re- 
fpecl.  This  worlhip,  without  doubt,  began,  when  the 
-country,  thinly  inhabited,  found  itfelf  expofed  to  the  dellruc- 
tion  and  lofs  of  their  vineyards  by  the  ravages  of  the  wild 
goats,  with  which  the  mountains  abounded.  The  Phliufians 
liaving  loll  fight  of  tlie  original  inllitution  of  this  worlliip, 
pretended,  that  the  conftellation  of  the  goat,  or  Capra,  af- 
forded nourilhment  to  their  vines,  and  that  from  this  circum- 
llanee  originated  the  worlhip  of  the  goat.  They  pretended 
that  their  town  was  the  centre,  or  “ Omphalos”  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus.  The  town  and  citadel  were  adorned  with  many 
monuments.  Ganymede  or  Hebe,  for  thefe  were  names  of 
the  fame  divinity,  had  a temple  in  this  place,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a facred  afylum.  They  had  here  alfo  a temple  of 
Ills,  who  was  regarded  as  the  protedlrefs  of  navigation. 

Pjieil's,  a maritime  town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the 
Argolide,  fituated  between  Nauplia  Navale  and  Hermoine. 
Here  v.ere  a cavern  and  a labyrinth,  Ptolemy.  Strabo. 


PHLOGIDI AUGIA,  formed  from  1 In^ame, 

and  avyr,  tranjparence,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a 
clafs  of  inflammable  foffils,  of  a pure  texture,  and  in  fome 
degree  tranfparent. 

Of  this  clafs  are  the  fulphurs,  orpiments,  zornics,  and 
amber. 

They  are  by  this  name  dillinguiflied  from  the  phlogifcieria. 
Hill. 

PHLOGINOS,  the  name  of  a Hone  found  in  Egypt, 
and  called  by  fome  chryjitls,  from  its  colour  refembling 
gold. 

PHLOGISCIERIA,  derived  from  and 

opaque,  the  name  of  a clafs  of  foffils,  the  characlers  of  which 
are,  that  the  bodies  contained  in  it  are  inflammable,  of  a 
coarfe  and  impure  texture,  and  not  pellucid. 

The  bodies  of  this  clafs  are  divided  into  two  general  or- 
ders, and  under  thofe,  into  five  genera.  Thofe  of  the  firll 
order  are  fueh  as  are  found  loofe,  and  in  detached  maffes  : 
thofe  of  the  fecond,  fueh  as  are  found  conllituting  whole 
ftrata.  The  genera  of  the  firll  order  are  ambergris,  jet, 
and  the  afphalta  ; and  thofe  of  the  feeond,  cannel  and  com- 
mon coal. 

PHLOGISTON,  a term  given  by  the  old  chemills  to 
what  was  conceived  to  be  the  principle  of  inflammability. 
Every  fubllance  capable  of  combullion  was  fuppofed  to 
confill  of  a certain  incombullible  part,  called  a bafe,  united 
to  phlogifton,  and  the  phenomena  of  combullion  were  occa- 
fioned  only  while  the  plilogillon  was  prefent.  Sulpliuric 
acid,  for  inllance,  was  conlidered  as  a fimple  body,  which, 
when  united  with  plilogillon,  conllituted  fulphur.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fulphur,  during  combullion,  loll  its  phlo- 
gillon,  and  became  fulphuric  acid.  The  metals  were  confi- 
dered  as  earths  united  to  phlogifton,  while  the  oxyds  were 
confidered  as  fimple  bodies.  To  conceive  the  true  meaning 
to  be  given  to  this  imaginary  body,  we  have  only  to  con- 
ceive it  prefent  where  oxygen  is  abfent,  and  vice  verfd. 
Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  Ihew  the  fallacy  of  the  phlo- 
giftic  theory,  than  weighing  the  produdls  in  which  it  was 
fuppofed  to  be  prefent.  When  a body  was  faid  to  have 
combined  with  phlogifton,  it  became  juft  fo  much  lighter  as 
was  equal  to  the  oxygen  now  to  be  feparated,  and  the  con- 
trary. See  Combustion. 

The  procefs  of  combullion,  to  an  account  of  which  we 
have  juft  referred,  is  unqueftionably  one  of  the  moll  ftriking, 
as  well  as  the  moll  familiar  of  natural  phenomena.  It  has 
for  ages  engaged,  and  ftill  engages,  the  attention  of  philofo- 
phers.  We  lhall  endeavour  to  Hate,  as  briefly  as  poflible, 
the  three  hypothefes  of  modern  times  on  the  fubjedl.  The 
firll  is  the  phlogiftic  theory  of  Stahl,  which  fuppofes  that 
all  inflammable  bodies,  or  fueh  as  throw  out  light  and  heat 
during  their  combullion,  contain  a portion  of  fubftance  that 
is  at  once  intangible  and  imponderable  : this  is  the  phlogif- 
ton to  which  they  owe  their  inflammability.  While  a body 
IS  burning  it  parts  with  its  phlogifton,  which  combines  with 
the  furrounding  air,  and  by  this  means  it  is  reduced  to  an 
alh,  or,  if  it  be  a metal,  to  a calx  or  oxyd  : both  the  alh 
and  the  oxyd  differ  from  the  original  fubftances,  whether 
they  be  wood,  coal,  iron,  &c.  in  being  merely  deprived  of 
their  phlogifton.  Hence,  referring  to  metal  for  an  exam- 
ple, in  order  to  reduce  an  oxyd  to  the  metallic  Hate,  it  is 
neceflary  to  unite  it  with  fome  inflammable  fubftance,  as 
charcoal,  which  yields  it  phlogifton. 

The  difeovery  of  dephlogillicated  air,  or  oxygen  gas,  by 
Dr.  Prieftley,  gave  rife  to  the  theory  of  Lavoifier.  This 
philofopher  demonftrated,  that  in  all  cafes  of  combuftion  the 
inflammable  fubftance  united  with  oxygen,  and  produced 
either  an  acid;  an  oxyd,  or  v,'ater,  or  a mi.xture  of  the  three  ; 
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and  that  the  weight  of  the  produft  above  that  of  the  fimple 
combuftible,  was  equal  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  that  had' 
difappeared.  This  has  been  efteemed  as  an  improvement  or 
addition  to  Stahl’s  hypothefis,  by  accounting  for  the  increafe 
of  weight  of  the  produft  of  combuftion  above  that  of  the 
ccmbultible  body.  But  combuftion  implies,  as  we  have 
feen,  the  difengagement  of  light  and  heat,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  Lavoifier,  to  the  exclufion  of  phlogifton,  by 
fuppofing  oxygen  gas  to  be  a compound  made  up  of  that 
intangible  fubftance  oxygen  with  heat  and  light.  Ac- 
cording to"this  theory,  a body,  while  in  the  aft  of  burning, 
abforbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  feparating  it  from' the  heat 
and  light  with  which  it  was  united,  and  which  efcaping, 
then  appears  in  the  feparate  form  of  fire.  Hence  the  dif- 
ference between  combuftion  and  flow  oxygenation  is  fimply 
this,  that,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  procefs  advancing  rapidly, 
the  heat  and  light  feparated  from  the  oxygen  gas  appear  in 
the  fhape  of  flame,  and  in  the  latter  they  efcape  fo  flowly,  as 
to  be  imperceptible  to  the  fenfes. 

There  feems  fcarcely  any  doubt  that  the  heat  given  out 
during  combuftion  is  derived  from  the  oxygen  gas,  becaufe 
the  increafe  of  temperature  is  found  to  be  accurately  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  confumed.  There  are, 
however,  feveral  objeftions  that  oppofe  the  fuppofition  that 
light  is  alfo  a conftituent  part  of  oxygen  gas ; of  thefe,  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  is,  that  the  quantity  of  light  given  out  in  the 
procefs  is  not  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  heat  ; and  the 
circumftance  of  the  various  colours  which  the  flame  aflumes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  burning  body,  would  lead 
one  to  infer  that  it  is  the  burning  body,  and  not  the  oxygen 
gas,  w'hich  is  the  principal  fource  of  the  light.  This  is  the 
third  theory,  efpoufed  by  M.  Gren,  Dr.  Thomplon  and 
others,  and  according  to  this,  the  procefs  of  combuftion  is 
a double  decompofition,  in  which  the  combuftible  body 
unites  with  oxygen  to  form  an  oxyd,  or  water,  or  an  acid, 
according  to  circumftances,  while  the  light  of  the  combufti- 
ble body  combines  whth  the  caloric  of  the  oxygen,  and  pro- 
duces flame. 

This  fyftem  bears  a refemblance  to  that  of  the  phlogiftic 
theory,  becaufe  the  one  and  the  other  fuppofe  fomething  to 
be  contributed  by  the  combuftible  body  towards  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  fire.  There  are  however  many  difficulties  at- 
tached to  it,  that  require  experiments  to  explain  and  confirm. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  indeed,  by  his  inveftigations,  been 
led  almoft  to  conclude  that  there  exifts  a dirtiiift  inflamma- 
ble principle,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  nature,  which 
would  bring  us  back,  in  part  at  leaft,  to  the  phlogiftic 
theory.  See  Prieftley’s  Doftrine  of  Phlogifton  eftablilhed, 
&c.  1803.  Dr.  Thompfon’s  Syftem  of  Chemiftry,  vol.  i. 

PHLOGITES,  in  Natural  H'tjhry,  a name  given  by 
Pliny  and  other  authors  to  a ftone,  which  they  fay  had  the 
appearance  of  flames  of  fire,  bubbling  up  and  rifing  to 
feveral  points  w'ithin  it.  It  is  fometimes  called  alfo  phlo- 
gonites. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  ancients  meant  no  more  by 
this  diftinftion  than  to  exprefs  a fire-colour  lodged  in  the 
ftone. 

Pliny  ranks  the  phlogites  among  the  gems,  but  Sabinus 
and  others  place  it  among  the  larger  Hones : and  we  have 
from  fome  parts  of  Germany,  a fpar,  with  radiations  of  a 
fiery  red  in  a white  ground,  which  looks  as  like  flames  as 
any  thing  one  could  expeft  in  a ftone  ; but  whether  this,  or 
fome  other,  be  the  ftone  called  petrified  flames  of  fire  by  the 
colleftors  of  that  nation,  we  are  not  aftured. 

PHLOGONIAl,  the  name  of  a clafs  of  foffils,  ufually 
included  by  authors  with  many  others  of  a very  different 
kind,  under  the  general  name  pyritue.  Thefe  are  defined 


to  be  compound,  inflammable,  metallic  bodies,  found  in 
fmall  maffes,  and  of  determinately  angular  figure.  Of  this 
clafs  of  bodies  there  are  three  genera,  -niz.  the  pyrocubia  ; 
the  pyroBagonta  ; and  the  pyropoligonia.  See  Pyricubium 
&c. 

PHLOGOSIS,  in  Medicine,  from  tpXoyi^te,  to  injlame, 
fignifies  literally  inflammation.  Sometimes  it  is  employed 
to  denote  only  the  predifpofition  in  the  habit  to  be  inflamed, 
or  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  as  it  is  otherwife  called  ; and 
fometimes  it  denotes  an  aftual  ftate  of  inflammation,  being 
fynonimous  with  phlegmon.  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Nofology, 
makes  phlogofis  a diftinft  genus,  including  the  varieties  of 
external  inflam.mation,  wz.  boils,  pimples,  wbltlows,  chil- 
blains, &c.  which  he  comprifes  under  two  fpecies,  Phlogofis 
phlegmone,  and  P.  erythema.  See  his  Nofol.  Method,  clafs  i. 
gen.  7. 

PHLOMIS,  in  Botany,  a name  borrowed  by  Tournefort 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  when  he  feparated  the  genus  on 
which  he  conferred  it,  from  Verlafcum,  with  which  indeed 
this  genus  has  little  or  nothing  in  common,  except  woolly 
leaves.  <tXop,i5  of  the  Greeks  however  is  fuppofed  to  be 
our  Cowflip  or  Primrofe,  and  is  a diminutive  of  their  ipXo/xof, 
our  Verlafcum,  Mullein,  of  which  laft  feveral  kinds  are 
diftinftly  to  be  afeertained  in  Diofeorides.  The  name  is 
fcarcely  an  alteration  of  ^Xoyjeoc,  a flame,  or  burning  ; and  is 
acknowledged  to  allude  to  the  ufe  made  of  the  woolly  cloth- 
ing of  the  Mullein,  from  remote  antiquity,  for  wicks  of 
lamps.  The  very  fame  appellation  is  given  by  the  modern 
Greeks,  not  only  to  the  different  kinds  of  Verlafcum,  but 
alfo  to  feveral  fpecies  of  Euphorbia,  Spurge.  Jn  the  latter 
cafe,  we  prefun*ie,  it  applies  to  the  well-known  burning  or 
cauftic  quality  of  thofe  plants.  Though  they  have  no 
charafters  or  fenfible  qualities  in  common  with  the  Mul- 
leins, both  are  ufed  in  Greece  at  prefent,  for  the  purpofe 
of  apparently  intoxicating,  and  thus  eafily  catching,  fifh. 
The  fpecies  of  Verlafcum  are  fuppofed  to  comnaunicate  a 
poifonous  or  narcotic  property  to  the  water ; for  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp  records  that  the  fifh  caught  with  Verlafcum  foon 
putrify.  The  Euphorbia,  of  -which  another  fpecies,  the 
hilcrna,  is  put  to  the  fame  ufe  in  Ireland,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Taylor,  may  be  fufpefted  to  aft  in  a 
different  manner.  Its  milk  fcarcely  mixes  with  water  at  all. 
A very  few  drops  will  fpread  inftantaneoufly,  in  a fine  un- 
broken oily  film,  over  the  furface  of  a large  extent  of  water, 
and  by  cutting  off  the  communication  of  the  atmofpheric 
air,  muft,  fooner  or  later,  deftroy  any  fifh  that  has  no 
means  of  efcape.  The  lame  application  might  perhaps  kill 
gnats  in  their  red  aquatic  ftate.  We  are  not  fure  that  the 
profufe  mucilage  of  the  Verlafcum  is  not  more  likely  to 
injure  fifh  in  this  way,  by  clogging  up  the  water,  than  the 
very  weak  narcotic  qiiality  of  that  genus. — Tourn.  t.  82. 
Linn.  Gen.  295.  Schreb.  392.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  117. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  v.  3.  406. 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  504.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  V.  I.  414.  Juff.  114.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  510. 
Gaertn.  t,  66. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata,  Linn.  Labiate,  Juff.  Brown, 

Gen.  Ch.,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  ob- 
long, with  five  angles,  perm.anent  ; its  orifice  with  five  acute, 
nearly  equal,  fpreading  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent, 
nearly  clofed  ; tube  cylindrical  ; upper  lip  vaulted,  incum- 
bent, keeled,  comprefl'ed,  hairy,  notched  or  jagged  ; lower 
about  the  fame  length,  three-cleft,  the  middle  fegment 
largeft,  heart-lhaped,  obtufe,  the  lateral  ones  fmaUer  and 
more  acute.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  conceded  by  the  upper 
lip,  two  of  them  longer  than  the  reft  ; anthers  of  two  ob- 
long divaricated  lobes.  Fiji.  Germcn  fuperior,  four-cleft  ; 
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riyle  the  length  and  pofition  of  the  ftamens ; lligma  cloven, 
acute,  its  upper  fegmcnt  fliorteft.  Perk,  none,  except  the 
permanent  calyx.  Seeks  four,  oblong,  triangular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  with  five  angles  and  five  teeth.  Upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  incumbent,  compreffed,  bearded,  notched  ; 
lower  about  as  long,  three-cleft  ; the  middle  fegment  largeft. 
Lobes  of  the  anthers  divaricated.  Upper  fegment  of  the 
itigma  fiiorteit. 

Obf.  The  Ijinna>an  Phlomis  is  much  lelfened  by  the  fepa- 
ration  of  Lkoxotis  and  Leucas  from  it,  fee  thofe  articles. 
What  remains  is  a very  natural  genus,  chiefly  inhabiting 
warm  funny  countries  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  of  which 
Linnaeus  knew  eight  or  nine  fpecies,  and  to  thefe  a few 
have  been  added,  either  by  fubfequent  difcoveries,  or  by 
enquiries  into  what  were  already  publifhed.  I.eucas  is 
almofl:  entirely  a tropical  genus,  and  downy  or  hoary  rather 
than  villofe  or  woolly  in  its  habit. 

I.  Ph.  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Phlomis,  or  Jerufalem  Sage. 
I^inn.  Sp.  PI.  8 1 8.  Sm.  FI.  Groec.  Sibth.  t.  563,  un- 
publ.  (Verbafcum  Matthioli  ; Ger.  Em.  767.) — /3.  PIi. 
latifolia  capitnta  lutea  grandiflora  J Dill.  Elth.  316.  t.  237. 
y.  Ph.  armeniaca  ; Willd.  n.  5.  (Ph.  orientalis,  angullo 
et  longiore  folio,  flore  luteo ; Tourn.  Cor.  10.  Herb. 
Tourn.) — Leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  foft,  and  d'^nfely  woolly, 
crenate.  Bradleas  lanceolate.  Calyx-teeth  horizontal. 
Stem  flmibby.  Native  of  dry  rocky  fituations,  efpecially 
near  the  fea,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Crete,  Greece,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. It  has,  ever  lince  the  time  of  Gerarde,  been  a hardy 
ihrub  in  our  gardens,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  diilin- 
guiihed  by  its  hoary  denfely  woolly  afpeft,  a peculiar  foapy 
fcent  when  touched,  and  terminal  whorls  of  large,  golden, 
woolly-headed  Jlawers.  The^rm  is  ufually  four  or  five  feet 
high.  I. eaves  various  in  fize  and  breadth,  obtufe,  but  by 
no  means  “ roundifli,”  as  Linnaeus  defines  them.  Whether 
the  large  handfome  variety  figured  by  Dillenius,  our  (?,  may 
not  be  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a fpecies,  we  do  not  feel 
quite  certain.  The  y appeared  to  us,  in  Tournefort’s  her- 
barium, a flight  variety  only  of  the  common  kind,  though 
profeflbr  Willdenow  has  made  it  a fpecies. — Ph.  fruticofa 
IS  doubtlefs  the  ocy^ia,  or  Wild  Mullein,  of  Diof- 

corides,  clearly  enough  defcribed  by  him. 

2.  Ph.  purpurea.  Purple  Phlomis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  i. 
585.  Syfl.  Nat.  ed.  10.  iioi.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2. 
Sm.  Spied.  6.  t.  7.  (Ph.  fruticofa  lufitanica,  flore  pur- 
purafeente,  folds  acutioribus  ; Tourn.  Inft.  178.  Barrel. 
Ic.  t.  405.) — Brafteas  lanceolate,  acute,  fpinous.  Angles - 
of  the  calyx  acute  ; teeth  ereft,  fpinous.  Leaves  moft 
woolly  beneath.  Stem  Ihrubby. — Native  of  Spain  apd 
Portugal.  Sometimes  feen  in  gardens,  where  it  is  a humble 
hardy  flirub,  flowering  in  fummer  ; but  the  authority  of 
Plukenet  for  its  having  been  cultivated  here  about  1661, 
refers  to  the  following  fpecies.  Every  part  is  fmaller  than 
in  the  foregoing,  and  the  corolla  is  of  a fine  light  purple. 
Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  Sage,  efpecially  their  upper 
furface ; but  the  under  is  more  woolly  and  white.  The 
calyx-teeth  are  large  and  fpinous,  fpreading  but  little. 

3.  Ph.  italica.  Italian  Phlomis.  Linn.  Syll.  Nat.  ed.  10. 
1102.  Sm.  Spied.  6.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Ph.  purpurea  ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  ed.  2.  818,  defer.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  202.  Verbafcum 
fubrotundo  falvise  folio ; Bauh.  Pin.  240.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
t.  57.  f.  6.) — Brafteas  lanceolate,  obtufe,  without  fpines. 
Calyx  abrupt,  unarmed.  Leaves  woolly  on  both  fides. 
Stem  fomewhat  flirubby. — Native  of  Italy  and  Portugal. 
Frequent  in  gardens.  This  was  confounded  with  the  laft 
by  Linnsus,  as  it  feems  to  be  in  the  new  edition  of  Hort. 
Kew.  though  diftinguifhed  in  Donn’s  Hort.  Cant.  Nothing 


can  be  more  dtftinft,  as  the  abrupt  unarmed  hraBeas  and 
calyx,  and  more  woolly  leaves,  abundantly  prove.  The 
calyx  is  correftly  drawn  by  Plukenet.  Miller’s  figure  is 
■ lefs  exaft,  and  perhaps  doubtful. 

4.  Ph.  NiJfoUl.  Nifl'olian  Phlomis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  819. 

Wdld.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  3.  Mdl.  Ic.  t.  204 Braaeas  feta- 

ceous,  minv.te.  Calyx-teeth  ered,  oblong,  obtufe,  unarmed. 
Leaves  woolly  on  both  fides  ; the  lower  ones  deeply  heart- 
fliaped ; the  upper  elliptic-lanceolate. — Native  of  the  Le- 
vant. LinnKus  had  it  from  Arduino.  It  was  cultivated 
by  Miller,  and  is  kept  under  the  prote(ftion  of  a frame  at 
Kew,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  root  is  perennial. 
Steal  herbaceous,  very  woolly,  as  are  the  younger  leaves,  and 
tlie  calyx.  Flovjers  yellow,  in  numerous  leafy  whorls. 
BraBeas  certainly  prefent,  though  fo  fmall  and  llender  as  to 
be  buried  in  the  furrounding  ftellated  wool. 

5.  Ph.  lychnitis.  Lamp  Phlomis.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  8ig. 
Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  4.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  999,  exr 
eluding  Miller’s  fyn.  (Verbafcum  angullis  falvise  folds; 
Ger.  Em.'  767.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  hoary;  the 
floral  ones  dilated  at  the  bafe.  Bradleas  fetaceous,  clothed, 
like  the  calyx,  witli  long  Ample  hairs.— Native  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  fouth  of  France,  en  dry  open  hills.  It 
is  rare  in  our  gardens,  and  kept  in  the  greenhoufe,  where  it 
blooms  about  July.  They/m  is  fomewhat  flirubby.  Leaves 
moll  hoary  beneath  ; the  floral  ones  gradually  Ihortened, 
and  extremely  dilated  at  their  bafe.  Flowers  yellow,  re- 
markable for  the  copious,  long,  Ample,  filky  hairs,  which 
clothe  their  hraBeas  and  calyx.  When  Linnaeus  wrote  that 
“ the  fowers  are  fcarcely  bigger  than  the  calyx,”  he  feems 
to  have  adverted  to  the  floral  leaves,  which  in  his  fpecimen 
are  about  the  length  of  the  foavers. 

6.  Ph.  crlnita.  Thick-leaved  Hairy  Phlomis.  Cavan. 
Ic.  v.  3.  25.  t.  247.  Willd.  n.  9.  — Leaves  heart-fliaped, 
obfeurely  crenate,  denfely  woolly ; floral  ones  ovate. 
Bradleas  fetaceous,  clothed,  like  the  calyx,  with  long  com- 
pound hairs. — Found  by  Cavanilles  on  hills  in  Spain,  grow- 
ing along  with  Ph.  purpurea.  The  fem  is  herbaceous. 
Leaves  very  thick  and  woolly  on  both  fides,  fnow-white, 
heart-fliaped,  acute,  finely  crenate,  on  longifli  woolly Jlalks. 
Flowers  pale  orange,  in  numerous  whorls,  accompanied  by 
felfile  ovate  leaves,  lefs  denfely  woolly  than  the  proper 
foliage.  BraBeas  and  calyx  thickly  clothed  with  long, 
compound,  entangled  hairs. 

7.  Ph.  famia.  Samian  Phlomis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  819. 
Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  5.  Sm.  Pfodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth. 
n.  1378.  FI.  Graec.  t.  564,  unpubl.  Venten.  Choix,  t.  4. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  584.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  25.  (Ph. 
famia  herbacea,  lunariae  folio  ; Tourn.  Cor.  10.) — Leaves 
heart-fliaped,  crenate,  downy  beneath.  Bradleas  in  three 
deep,  awl-fliaped,  fpinous  legments,  the  length  of  the 
calyx — Native  of  Greece  Und  the  north  of  Africa.  Miller 
cultivated  it,  but  his  plants  were  killed  by  the  froll  of 
1 740.  Dr.  Sibthorp  reftored  this  fine  plant  to  the  Oxford 
garden.  The  root  is  perennial,  and  furvives  our  ordinary 
winters  in  the  open  ground.  Stem  herbaceous,  three  feet 
or  more  in  height,  eredl,  flraight,  quadrangular,  hairy. 
Leaves  heart-fliaped,  dark  green  and  hairy  above,  more 
woolly,  and  paler,  beneath  ; the  radical  ones  a fpan  long, 
on  llalks  of  a Hill  greater  length.  Flowers  dull  purple, 
large,'  in  feveral  denfe  leafy  whorls.  Calyx  fpinous.  The 
deeply  three-cleft  narrow  hraBeas  conflitute  an  important 
charadler.  The  information  of  Desfontaines,  that  the 
fynonym  of  Tournefort  belonged  to  a very  different  plant, 
induced  us  in  the  Prodr.  FI.  Grxe.  to  transfer  that  fynonym 
to  the  next  fpecies  ; but  Ventenat  has  aflerted  that  fuch 
information  was  founded  in  error,  and  we  here  correft  our 

miftake. 
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miftake.  We  are  certain  of  the  plant  of  Linnaeus  and 
Sibthorp. 

8.  Ph.  liinarifolta.  Honelly-leaved  Phlomis.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1379  ; excluding  Tournefort’s  fyno- 
nym. — Leaves  heart-lbaped,  crenate,  downy  beneath. 
Bracteas  ovato-lanceolate,  undivided,  fpinous,  fringed  with 
tufts  of  hairs. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Greece,  and 
on  Mount  Athos.  Like  the  laft  in  general  appearance, 
but  diftinguilhed  by  its  broad  undivided  hraUeas,  which 
are  denfely  fringed  with  clutters  of  brittly  hairs.  Teeth 
of  the  calyx  rigid  and  fpinous,  fpreading  horizontally.  The 
corolla  appears  to  be  yellow. 

9.  'Ph.blloba.  Cloven  Phlomis.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  25. 
t.  127.  Willd.  n.  10. — Leaves  ovate,  hoary,  nearly  entire. 
Bradteas  linear,  hairy,  as  well  as  the  deeply  hve-cleft 
calyx.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  deeply  divided. — Gathered 
by  Desfontaines,  near  Mayane  on  Mount  Atlas.  Root 
perennial.  Stems  herbaceous,  ereft,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
woolly,  with  four  obtufe  angles.  Leaves  rugofe,  ovate,  or 
ovate-oblong,  fcarcely  crenate,  clothed  with  fliort,  branched, 
hoary  hairs  ; the  lowermott  ttalked.  Flowers  purple,  few 
together,  in  numerous  leafy  whorls.  BraSieas  very  narrow, 
undivided,  clothed  with  long  denfe  hoary  hairs,  and  about 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  which  is  fimllarly  clothed,  and  divided 
half  way  down,  into  live  upright  lanceolate  fegments.  The 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  compreffed,  as  in  all  the  genuine 
fpecies  of  Phlomis,  but  remarkable  for  being  often  divided 
lengthwife  to  the  very  bottom. 

10.  P\\.  pungens.  Needle -pointed  Phlomis.  Willd.  n.ii. 
(Ph.  orientalis,  hormini  folio,  flore  minore,  calyce  glabro  ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  10.  Ph.  hormini  folio  anguttiore,  fubtus  in- 
cano,  flore  minori  purpurafeente ; Amm.  Ruth.  41.) — 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  ferrated  towards  the  point  ; 
rough  above  ; downy  beneath  ; the  upper  ones  entire. 
Brafteas  awl-lhaped,  deeply  three-cleft.  Teeth  of  the  calyx 
horizontal,  awl-lhaped,  pungent. — Native  of  Armenia,  Perfia, 
and  Siberia.  Root  perennial.  Stems  obtufely  quadrangular, 
purplilh,  with  many  oppolite  leafy  brunches,  clothed  with 
minute  ttarry  pubefcence.  Leaves  on  Ihort  ttalks,  fpread- 
ing, two  or  three  inches  long,  the  lower  ones  only  partly 
ferrated  ; all  green  and  rough  above  ; clothed  with  hoary 
ftellated  pubefcence  beneath.  Flowers  purple,  in  nume- 
rous whorls.  Ca/y-v  hoary  ; fometimes  rather  hairy.  Brac- 
teas in  three  deep  awl-fliaped  fegments,  like  thole  of  Ph. 
famia.  Linnseus  confidered  this  as  not  fpecifically  dittindt 
from  the  following,  in  which  opinion  he  may  poflibly  be 
correft,  though  the  breadth,  as  well  as  ferratures,  of  their 
leaves,  appear  confiderably  different. 

11.  Ph.  Herba  venti.  Rcugh-leaved  Phlomis.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  819.  Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  6.  Sm.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  t.  565,  unpubl.  (Herba  venti;  Lob.  Ic.  532. 
Marrubium  nigrum  longifolium  ; Ger.  Em.  701.) — Leaves 
ovate-oblong,  ferrated ; rough  above  ; downy  beneath. 
Brafteas  awl-lhaped,  deeply  three-cleft,  hairy,  as  well  as 
the  ttem.  Calyx  hairy,  its  teeth  awl-lhaped,  pungent, 
fpreading. — Native  of  hedges  and  banks,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouth  of  France,  as  well  as  in  Greece  and  Afia 
Minor.  It  is  hardy  with  us,  flow'cring  in  July  and  Augutt. 
The  leaves  are  furniflied  with  numerous  clofe  ferratures,  and 
their  form  is  ovate,  at  leaft  at  the  bafe.  Whole  plant 
larger  than  the  laft,  and  more  hairy,  efpecially  the  braBeas 
and  calyx.  The  teeth  of  the  latter  appear  to  us  fcarcely 
lefs  fpreading  than  m the  foregoing.  The  upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  is  confiderably  cloven. 

This  is  the  laft  of  the  true  and  indubitable  fpecies  of  this 
genus.  The  following  recede  fomewhat  from  the  proper 
charafter,  having  an  oval,  not  comprelfed,  upper  lip,  fin- 


gularly  brittly  within,  approaching  in  their  corolla,  as  well 
as  habit,  to  Leonurus  ; fee  that  article.  They  feem 
however  to  have  the  unequal  Jlignia,  as  well  as  the  proper 
calyx  and  bradeas  of  Phlomis. 

12.  Ph.  lachiiata.  Jagged-leaved  Phlomis.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  819.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  8.  (Ph.  orientalis,  foliis 
laciniatis  ; Tourn.  Cor.  10.) — Leaves  alternately  pinnate; 
leaflets  laciniated.  Calyx  abrupt,  woolly,  with  fpinous 
upright  teeth. — Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant. 
Miller  cultivated  it  in  1731,  but  we  much  fear  this  hand- 
fome  plant  is  loll  to  our  gardens,  nor  do  we  any  where  find 
a figure  of  it.  The  root  is  either  biennial,  or  perennial. 
Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  fquare,  woolly.  Leaves  chiefly 
radical,  a foot  long,  nearly  fmooth,  pinnate,  deeply  but 
obtufely  jagged  and  toothed,  on  long  ttalks.  Flowers  in 
numerous,  loofely  but  copioufly  woolly,  whorls.  BraBeas 
linear-lanceolate,  with  fpinous  points  ; they  appear  to  us 
Ample.  Corolla  large,  purple  ; its  upper  lip  lhaggy,  lined 
with  denfe,  ftraight,  Ihining,  parallel  hairs,  projetiing  be- 
yond the  margins. 

13.  Ph.  tuberofa.  Tuberous  Phlomis.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
819.  Willd.  n.  14.  Ait.  n.  7.  Schkuhr.  Handb.  v.  2. 
i6o.  t.  163.  (Galeopfis  maxima,  foliis  hormini;  Buxb. 
Cent.  1.4.  t.  6. ) — Radical  leaves  heart-lliaped,  rough; 
three-ribbed  at  the  bafe ; floral  ones  lanceolate,  almoft 
entire.  Bradteas  deeply  three-cleft,  awl-lliaped,  brittly. 
Stem  herbaceous,  fnsooth. — Native  of  fields  in  Siberia. 
Buxbaum  found  it  about  hedges  in  Iberia,  flowering  in 
June.  Miller  cultivated  this  fpecies,  and  it  is  marked  by- 
Mr.  Aiton  a hardy  perennial,  flowering  from  June  to  Odlober. 
The  root  ihould  feem  by  the  name  to  be  tuberous.  Stem  a 
foot  high,  fquare,  fmooth,  purple.  Radical  leaves  on  long 
ttalks,  heart -fhaped,  acute,  ftrongly  crenate,  fix  inches  long, 
and  four  broad,  veiny,  roughilh ; paler  beneath ; remark- 
ably  hollowed  out  at  the  bafe  up  to  the  fide  ribs.  Flowers 
numerous,  light  purple,  in  many  denfe  whorls,  accompanied 
by  lanceolate,  wavy,  fcarcely  crenate,  fomewhat  hattate, 
fmooth,  ttalked  leaves.  BraBeas  very  narrow,  rough  with 
horizontal  briftles.  Calyx  flightly  angular,  fmooth,  except 
at  the  margin  and  teeth,  which  lalt  are  lanceolate  and 
fpreading.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  downy,  with  a toothed 
or  jagged  edge,  and  denfe  prominent  internal  hairs.  Thefe 
Jlowers  are  but  one-third  the  lize  of  the  laft. 

14.  Ph.  alpina.  Alpine  Phlomis.  Pallas  in  Adt.  Pe- 

trop.  for  1779.  V.  2.  265.  t.  13.  Willd.  n.  13.  ( Ph. 

hormini  folio,  floribus  parvis,  fuave  rubentibus,  villoilflimis  ; 
Amm.  Ruth.  39.)  — Radical  leaves  heart-fhaped,  downy; 
floral  ones  lanceolate,  ferrated.  Bradleas  deeply  three- 
cleft,  linear-awl-fnaped,  hairy,  as  well  as  the  ttem. — Native 
of  the  Altaic  mountains,  and  various  parts  of  Siberia,  in  a 
rich  foil,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Linnieus  confidered 
this  as  not  diftindt  from  his  tuberofa.  His  fpecimen  wants 
the  radical  leaves,  but  the  floral  ones  are  very  unlike  thofe 
of  the  preceding,  being  much  larger,  and  very  deeply  as 
well  as  lharply  ferrated.  The  braBeas  are  fomewhat  broader, 
and  much  more  hairy.  Flowers  large,  the  edge  of  their 
upper  lip  deeply  jagged.  The  root  is  faid  to  be  fibrous, 
and  the  fern  fometimes  above  five  cubits  high  ; both  very 
remarkable  dilFerences  from  the  humble  Ph.  tuberofa.  The 
downinefs  of  the  fern  is  but  flight  in  our  plant,  which  was 
gathered  by  Gerber  in  the  deferts  of  Tula,  Jebz,  &c. 
towards  mount  Taurus. 

Phlomis,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  flirubby 
and  under-lhrubby  evergreen  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are  ; the  Ihrubby  phlomis,  or  Jerufalem  fage 
(P.  fruticofa)  ; the  lharp-leaved  purple  phlomis  (P.  pur- 
purea) ; the  iflunt-leaved  purple  phlomis  (P.  italica)  ; the 
4 fage- 
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fageJeaved  phlomis  (P.  lychnitis)  ; the  jagged-leaved  phlo- 
mis  (P.  laciniata)  ; the  tuberous  phlomis  (P.  tuberofa)  ; 
the  white  phlomis  (P.  zeylanica)  ; the  cat -mint-leaved 
phlomis  (P.  nepetifolia)  ; the  narrow-leaved  phlomis,  or 
lion’s-tail  (P.  leonurus)  ; and  the  dwarf  (hrubby  phlomis 
(P.  leonitis). 

There  are  of  the  firft  fort  two  varieties ; the  narrow- 
leaved (hrubby  phlomis,  or  Jerufalem  fage,  which  does  not 
rife  fo  high  as  the  other  variety  ; the  branches  are  weaker  ; 
the  leaves  longer,  narrower,  and  rounder ; the  whorls  of 
flowers  fmaller  ; but  the  flowers  of  the  fame  fhape  and 
colour.  Thefe  have  been  long  cultivated  under  the  title  of 
French  fage,  &c. 

The  broad-leaved  (hrubby  phlomis  has  a (hrubby  ftalk, 
fending  out  branches  on  every  fide  ; the  leaves  hoary, 
broader  than  the  former,  of  an  oblong  ovate  form,  on  pretty 
long  footftalks,  and  whiter  ; the  whorls  large,  with  bigger 
flowers,  the  upper  lip  of  which  is  very  hairy. 

Of  the  ninth  fort  there  is  a variety  with  variegated  leaves. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  thefe  plants  may  be  increafed 
by  layers  and  cuttings.  The  two  firft  hardy  forts  in  par- 
ticular grow  freely  by  the  firft  method  ; the  young  branches 
(hould  be  chofen,  and  laid  in  the  common  way,  any  time 
in  autumn,  fpring,  or  fummer  ; when  they  readily  ftrike 
root,  and  commence  proper  plants  by  the  autum.n  follow- 
ing, when  they  (hould  be  planted  v/here  they  are  to  grow. 

The  cuttings  (hould  be  made  from  the  young  (hoots  in 
fpring  and  fummer,  being  planted  in  a flnady  border,  giving 
plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather  ; when  many  of  them  will 
take  root,  and  make  good  plants  by  the  autumn  following. 
The  cuttings  of  the  greenhoufe  kinds  (hould,  when  made  m 
the  fpring,  be  planted  in  pots,  in  order  to  be  continued  in 
(belter  until  May  ; or  if  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a hot-bed, 
it  will  greatly  forward  their  rooting  ; though,  when  the 
young  (hoots  are  planted  in  June  or  July,  in  a bed  or  border 
of  rich  earth,  many  of  them  take  root,  but  may  be  much 
forwarded  if  covered  down  clofe  with  hand  gla(Tes,  removing 
the  glalTes  when  the  cuttings  begin  to  (hoot. 

The  fifth  may  likewife  be  increafed  by  flips  planted  at 
the  fame  time ; and  the  fixth  by  offsets.  The  feventh 
(hould  be  preferved  in  the  bark-ftove. 

Thefe  are  all  very  ornamental  plants  in  the  borders, 
greenhoufe,  and  ftove  colledlions,  according  to  the  kinds. 

PHLOMON  Stei’HANOMATIcon,  in  the  Botanical  IVrit- 
ings  of  the  Ancients,  a name  given  to  the  common  white  mullein. 
The  upper  part  of  the  thyrfus,  or  fpike  of  flowers  of  this 
plant,  was  frequently  ufed  in  the  garlands  and  coronx  of 
the  ancients ; and  it  is  named  by  Diofeorides  and  others 
among  the  yellow  flowers  in  general  ufe  on  that  occafion. 

PHLORGIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis.  Ptolemy. 

PHLOX,  in  Botany,  an  American  genus  of  plants,  on 
which  Linnxus  has,  apparently  with  great  impropriety, 
bellowed  an  ancient  Greek  name.  Neverthelefs,  the  affo- 
ciation  of  ideas  which  feems  to  have  induced  this  meafure, 
may  well  excufe  it.  The  of  Theophraftus  is  fup- 

pofed  by  Dodonxus  to  be  the  Viola  tricolor ; but  moft 
critics  have  referred  it  to  fome  kind  of  Lychnis,  or  Agrof- 
temma  ; and  the  name,  which  is  fynonimous  with  flame, 
has  been  imagined  to  allude  to  the  bright  or  fiery  hue  of 
the  flowers.  A recent  French  author,  De  Theis,  even 
alTerts  that  the  appellation  in  queltion  was  given,  by  mo- 
dern botanifts,  to  the  genus  that  now  bears  it,  on  account 
of  the  flame-colour  of  one  of  its  fpecies.  For  this  we  find 
no  authority.  The  genus  was  termed  Lychnidea  by  Plu- 
kervet  and  Dillenius,  becaufe  of  its  refemblance  to  Lychnis. 
jBut  a name  fo  conftrucled  being  againlt  rule,  Linnaeus 
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evidently  took  up  the  idea  of  as  alluding  either  to 

the  (hape  or  to  the  wick  of  a lamp,  (fee  Lychnis  and 
Phlomis,)  and  adopted  Phlox  as  a word  nearly  exprefiive 
of  the  fame  thing. — Linn.  Gen.  86.  Schreb.  115.  Willd.- 
Sp.  PI.  v.  I.  839.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  I.  324.  Ju(T.  136.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  108. 
Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  i.  142.  Gaertn.  t.  6z. — Clafs 
and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rotacea:, 
Linn.  Polemonia,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
w'ith  five  angles,  and  five  deep  acute  teeth,  permanent. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  falver-(haped  : tube  cylindrical,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  contradled  downwards,  incurved  ; limb  flat, 
in  five  deep,  equal,  obtufe  fegments,  (horter  than  the  tube. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  within  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla, two  of  them  longer,  and  one  (horter,  than  the  reft  ; 
anthers  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Pfl.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  conical ; ftyle  thread-(haped,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ; ftigma  in  three  acute  fegments.  Peric.  Capfule 
ovate,  with  three  angles,  three  cells,  and  three  vdveS. 
Seeds  folitaiy,  ovate.  Recept.  central,  large,  with  three 
prominent  angles. 

Ed.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-(haped.  Stamens  unequal.  Stigma 
three -cleft.  Calyx  prifmatic.  Capfule  of  three  cells.  Seeds 
folitary. 

A handfome  tribe  of  hardy,  perennial,  herbaceous,  en- 
tire-leaved plants,  valuable  in  our  gardens  for  their  copious 
(howy  flowers,  which  are  adorned  with  various  hues  of  pur- 
ple or  pink,  and  in  one  inftance  are  of  a brilliant  white. 
The  14th  edition  of  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  contains  ten  fpecies. 
Willdenow  has  twelve  ; the  recent  edition  of  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  fourteen.  All,  except  Ph.  ftbirica,  are  natives  of 
North  America,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  no  other 
country. — Michaux  has  ten  fpecies  only  in  his  Flora,  and 
three  of  thofe  are  not  cited  by  the  above  authors.  He 
calls  them  triflora,  latifolia,  and  arflata.  They  are  each 
probably  referrible  to  fome  one  or  other  known  fpecies, 
though  we  cannot  precifely  afeertain  to  which  they  belong. 
The  following  examples  will  fuffice. 

Ph.  paniculata.  Great  Common  Phlox,  or  Panicled  Phlox. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  216.  Willd.  n.  i.  Ait.  n.  i.  Mill.  Ic. 
t.  205.  f.  2.  (Lychnidea  folio  falicino  ; Dill.  Elth.  v.  i. 
205.  t.  166.  f.  203.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  flat,  rough-edged. 
Stem  fmooth.  Corymbs  panicled,  denfe,  many-flowered. 
Segments  of  the  corolla  rounded. — Native  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Cultivated  in  the  Eltham  garden  in  1732,  and  now 
common  in  every  border  and  (hrubbery,  flowering  in 
Auguft.  It  requires  frequent  fupplies  of  water  to  ap- 
pe.ar  to  advantage  ; but  in  a favourable  foil  the  ferns  are 
three  or  four  feet  high,  crowned  with  immenfe  clofe  tufts 
of  innumerable  bloftoms  of  a fine  lilac  hue,  without  feent, 
which  continue  in  beauty  for  above  a month. 

Ph.  fuaveolens.  White  Phlox.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  i. 
v.  i.  206.  ed.  2.  n.  3.  Willd.  n.  3. — Leaves ovato-lanceo- 
late,  fmooth  in  every  part.  Stem  very  fmooth.  duller 
panicled. — Introduced  from  North  America  about  1766,  by 
the  celebrated  P.  Collinfon.  It  is  an  elegant  hardy  peren- 
nial, requiring  rather  a moift  foil  to  be  lading,  and  flower- 
ing in  July  or  Auguft.  The  root  is  fomewhat  creeping. 
Stems  but  half  the  height  of  the  former,  and  the  fovjers 
much  lefs  numerous,  though  larger.  Their  delicate  fra- 
grance, and  pure  brilliant  whitenefs,  render  the  plant  very 
defirable.  The  fower-dalks  are  finely  downy,  as  in  the 
fonner. 

Ph.  pyradimalis.  Pyramidal  Phlox.  Donn.  Cant.  ed.  5. 
39.  Ait.  n.  5.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  2.  55.  t.  87.  (Lychnidea 
mariana,  &c.  ; Pluk.  Almag.  122.) — Leaves  ovate  or  heart- 
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lliaped,  pointed,  fmooth.  Stem  rough.  Flowers  in  a 
denfe  pyramidal  clufter.  Calyx-teeth  nearly  ftraight, — In- 
troduced from  North  America  by  Mefirs.  Lee  and  Kennedy, 
before  the  year  1800.  The  purple-fpotted  ftem,  and  denfe 
pyramidal  of  rich  purple  honey -fcented  Jlowers,  render 

this  a very  ornamental  fpecies.  We  fufpedt  it  to  be  what  is 
figured  in  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  t.  127,  for  the  Linnasan 
maculata,  a more  flender  and  narrow-leaved  fpecies,  frequent 
in  gardens,  dillinguifhed  by  the  recurved  teeth  of  its  calyx. 
Miller  fent  Linnaeus  a fpecimen  of  our  pyramidaUs,  with 
the  above  fynonym  of  Plukenet,  and  perhaps  had  the  plant 
growing. 

Ph.  divaricata.  Early-flowering  Phlox,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
217.  Willd.  n,  8.  Ait.  n.  9.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  163.  Mill.  Ic. 
t.  205.  f.  I. — Leaves  broadly  lanceolate  ; the  uppermoft 
alternate.  Stem  divided.  Flower-ftalks  in  pairs. — This 
pretty  fpecies  was  introduced  in  Miller’s  time,  and  flill  con- 
tinues to  ornament  the  Chelfea  garden  profufely,  flowering 
in  May.  We  believe  it  requires,  like  the  reft  of  the  genus, 
a rather  moift  foil,  and  hence  is  not  fo  well  calculated,  as 
has  been  fuppofed,  to  adorn  rock-work.  The  Jlem  is  about 
a foot  high,  roughilh,  as  well  as  the  leaves.  Flowers  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  a peculiar  light,  but  brilliant,  greyilh-blue  ; the 
buds  being  of  a violet  hue.  The  fegments  of  the  corolla  are 
inverfely  heart -ftiaped,  tapering  at  their  bafe. 

V\\.  ftolonifera.  Creeping  Phlox.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  563.  Ait.  n.  II.  (Ph.  reptans  ; Michaux  Boreal-Amer. 
V.  I.  145.  Vent.  Malmaif.  t.  107.) — Scyons  creeping. 
Leaves  obovate,  ftimewhat  fpatulate. — Found  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Frafer  in  Georgia.  Michaux  fays  it  grows  on  lofty 
mountains,  in  the  weftern  part  of  Carolina.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  hardy,  flowering  from  June  to  September,  and  was  ex- 
pedted  to  prove  a valuable  plant  for  rock-work  ; but  whether 
for  want  of  due  fupplies  of  water,  or  from  any  other  caufe, 
we  have  not  found  it  lafting.  The  copious  rough  leafy 
Jlsoots  from  the  root  trail  and  throw  out  radicles  in  every 
diredlion.  From  the  crown  arifes  an  eredl  ftem,  a fpan  high, 
bearing  a cymofe  panicle,  of  feveral  handfome  deep-blue 
fovoers,  with  orange  anthers. 

Ph.  ovata.  Ovate-leaved  Phlox.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  217. 
Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  B,  12.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  528.  (Lychnidea 
fiftulofa  marilandica,  clinopodii  vulgaris  folio,  flore  amplo 
fingulari  ; Pluk.  Mant.  122.  Phyt.  t.  348.pl.  4.) — Radical 
leaves  ovate,  acute,  fomewhat  flefliy,  fmooth  ; ftem-leaves 

ovato-lanceolate.  Corymbs  level-topped Sent  by  Peter 

Collinfon  to  Linnasus,  who  by  a ftrange  inadvertency  de- 
fcribed  the  flowers  as  folitary.  To  this  he  feems  to  have 
been  led,  rather  by  an  attention  to  Plukenet’s  ftarved  figure, 
than  to  his  own  fpecimen,  in  which  latter  they  are  abundant. 
This  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  fpecies,  and  diftinguiflied  by 
its  thick  fmooth  ovate  leaves,  of  which  the  uppermoft,  often 
narrower  than  th,e  reft,  affume  a likenefs  to  thofe  of  Privet. 
The  calyx-teeth  have  taper  points.  The  corolla  is  large,  of 
a fine  purple,  externally  pale.  We  have  never  feen  it  of  fo 
rich  a crimfon  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

V\\.  fetacea.  Fine-leaved  Phlox.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  217. 
Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  14.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  415.  (Lychnidea, 
&c.  i Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  98.  f.  3.) — Leaves  awl-(haped,  flender, 
fmooth  ; fringed  at  the  bafe.  Flower-ftalks  elongated. — 
Native  of  Carolina,  from  whence  Mr.  Frafer  brought  plants 
in  1786.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  but  requires  the 
protedtion  of  a frame  in  winter.  The  long  weak  ferns  re- 
quire fupport  ; they  are  (lightly  hairy,  clothed  with  nume- 
rous flender  (hining/ifa'iw,  like  thofe  of  a Stellaria.  Flowers 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  on  long  flender  hairy  falls. 
Corolla  of  a beautiful  light  purple,  with  a dark  eye,  the 
fegments  jagged  at  the  end. 


This  and  the  other  flender -leaved  fpecies,  fululata  and 
fbirtca,  are  nearly  akin,  but  the  latter,  at  leaft,  is  clearly 
diftindt.  We  have  never  feen  it  but  in  the  Linnsean  her- 
barium. 

Vh.  pinnata.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6.  17.  t.  528.  f.  i,  fent  by 
the  author,  appears  to  us  rather  an  Ipomopsis  ; fee  that 
article.  The  pinnate  leaves,  and  the  membranous  calyx,  do 
not  accord  with  Phlox. — Ph.  linearis,  t.  527  of  the  fame 
work,  is  very  like  the  Linnxan 

Phlox,  in  Gardening,  compriles  plants  of  the  her- 
baceous, fibrous-rooted,  flowery,  perennial  kind,  of  which 
the  fpecies  cultivated  are  ; the  panicled  lychnidea  (P.  pani- 
culata)  ; the  white-flowered  lychnidea  (P.  fuaveolens)  ; the 
fpotted-ftalked  lychnidea  (P.  maculata)  ; the  hairy-leaved 
lychnidea  (P.  pilofa)  ; the  Carolina  lychnidea  (P.  Caro- 
lina) ; the  fmooth  lychnidea  (P.  glaberrima)  ; and  the  early- 
flowering  lychnidea  (P.  divaricata). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  are  generally  inceeafed  by 
parting  their  roots,  as  they  do  not  often  produce  feeds  in 
this  climate.  The  beft  time  for  performing  this  is  in  autumn, 
when  the  ftalks  begin  to  decay.  The  roots  fliould  not, 
however,  be  divided  into  too  fmall  heads,  when  they  are 
expefted  to  flower  well  the  following  fummer  ; nor  fliould 
they  be  parted  oftener  than  every  other  year,  as,  when  they 
are  too  often  removed  and  parted,  it  greatly  weakens  the 
roots,  fo  that  they  fend  out  but  few  ftalks,  and  thofe  fo 
weak,  as  not  to  rife  their  ufual  height,  and  the  bunches  of 
flowers  are  much  fmaller. 

The  large  root  offsets  may  be  planted  out  at  once  where 
they  are  to  remain  ; but  the  fmall  ones  in  nurfery-rows, 
for  further  increafein  fize.  As  foon  as  the  roots  are  parted 
and  removed,  it  is  a good  way  to  lay  fome  old  tan,  or  mulch, 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  to  pre- 
vent the  froft  from  penetrating  ; for,  as  they  will  have  put 
out  new  roots  before  wfinter,  the  froft,  wJien  it  is  fevere, 
often  kills  the  fibres,  whereby  the  plants  fuffer  greatly,  and 
are  fometimes  wfliolly  deftroyed. 

The  firft  and  fixth  forts  may  be  increafed  pretty  expe- 
ditioufly  b^  their  fpreading  roots,  but  the  others  but  flowly 
this  way  ; of  courie  it  is  a better  method  to  have  recourfe 
to  cuttings.  The  beft  feafon  for  planting  the  cuttings  is 
about  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
month,  when  the  y'oung  (hoots  from  the  roots,  which  are 
about  two  inches  high,  Ihould  be  cut  ®ff  clofe  to  the  ground, 
and  their  tops  (hortened,  being  then  planted  on  a border  of 
light  loamy  earth,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  until  they  have 
taken  root ; or  if  they  are  planted  pretty  clofe  together,  and 
covered  with  bell  or  hand-glafles,  or  in  pots,  (hading  them 
every  day  from  the  fun,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or  fix 
weeks  ; but  on  their  beginning  to  (hoot,  the  glaffes  (hould 
be  gradually  raifed  to  admit  the  free  air  to  them,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  draw  up  weak,  and  foon  fpeil : as  foon  as 
they  are  w^ell  rooted,  the  glaffes  Ihould  be  taken  off,  and 
the  plants  inured  to  the  open  air ; being  foon  afterwards 
removed  into  a bed  of  good  foil,  planting  them  about  fix 
inches  diftance  every  way,  (liading  them  from  the  fun,  and 
w'atering  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ; after  which,  wdien 
kept  clean  from  w'eeds,  they  require  no  other  care  till 
autumn,  w'hen  they  fliould  be  removed  into  the  borders  or 
other  parts,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

When  fome  of  the  plants  are  put  into  pots,  and  (heltered 
under  a hot-bed  frame  in  w'inter,  they  flower  ftronger  the 
following  fummer. 

Thefe  plants  fucceed  beft  in  a moift,  rich,  mellow  foil, 
growing  taller,  and  flow'ering  more  ftrongly,  and  m larger 
bunches.  In  poor  dry  foils  they  often  die  during  the  fum- 
mer, when  not  conftantly  watered  with  care. 
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Some  of  the  plants  afford  ornament  in  the  borders,  clumps, 
and  other  parts  of  pleafure  grounds ; and  thofe  planted  into 
pots  to  be  placed  in  court-yards,  or  other  places  near  the 
habitation,  when  they  are  in  beauty,  and  being  mixed  with 
other  flowers,  are  highly  ornamental,  having  a fine  effeft. 

PHLYACOGRAPHIA,  formed  from  cpxva-i^iiv,  to  trifle, 
or  ^pxvot-l,  trljler,  of  <p\va,  among  the  Ancients,  a merry  and 
burlefque  imitation  of  fome  grave  and  ferious  piece  ; parti- 
cularly a tragedy  travelled  into  a comedy. 

The  phlyacographia  was  the  fame  thing  with  the  hila- 
rodia,  or  hilarotragedy. 

There  were  feveral  kinds  of  phlyacography,  which  had 
their  feveral  names.  See  Salmafius  on  Solii7. 

The  parodies  which  have  been  made  of  fome  parts  of 
the  bell  poets,  as  the  Virgil  Travefty  of  Scarron  and  Cotton  ; 
the  Rival  Queens  of  Cibber,  from  the  Rival  Queens  of 
Lee  ; and  fome  pieces  of  operas,  the  mufic  of  which  is  ap- 
plied to  low  and  ridiculous  words,  are  comprehended  under 
the  notion  of  phlyacographies. 

PHLYCTtENjE,  (pxiocTaivai,  in  Medicine,  and  fome- 
times  Phlyjhene,  from  p.vM,  I am  hot,  feem  to  have  fignified, 
in  the  waitings  of  the  ancients,  all  fmall,  inflamed  elevations 
of  the  flcin,  containing  a fluid,  fuch  as  puftules,  veficles, 
blains,  3cc.  By  the  tranflators  of  the  Greek  writers,  the 
term  is  generally  rendered  puflulcs.  PhlySams  are  now, 
however,  generally  confidered  to  be  vefichs,  that  is,  fmall 
elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a watery  fluid,  and  not 
pus.  Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  phlydlasnas  in  one  or  two 
places,  as  containing  a thin  fanious  humour,  of  an  acrimo- 
nious quality.  (Progn.  ii.  6o.  Epid.  1.  ii.  feft.  i.  5.) 
And  fome  writers  have  called  thofe  veflcles  only  phlydcenas, 
which  have  a livid  bafe. 

PiiLYCT-ENiE  alfo  denote  little  ulcerous  veficles,  arifing 
fometimes  on  the  adnata,  and  fometimes  on  the  cornea  of 
the  eye,  like  fo  many  little  bladders  full  of  water  : they 
are  popularly  called  hliflers  in  the  eyes. 

They  appear  like  grains  of  millet ; and,  when  produced 
by  a (harp  corroding  humour,  occafion  violent  pain  : the 
puftules  on  the  adnata  are  red ; thofe  on  the  cornea  are 
blackifh,  if  near  to  the  furface ; but  whiter,  if  deeper. 
They  are  cured  by  difcutients  and  driers. 

PHLYCTIS,  more  commonly  ufed  in  the  plural,  phlyc- 
tides,  from  the  fame  root,  fignifies  fmaller  veficles,  which 
ufually  clufter  together  upon  a circular  inflamed  bafe,  the 
contained  ferum  being  fometimes  clear  and  pellucid,  and 
fometimes  milky,  whey-like,  or  pearl-coloured. 

PHLYSLS,  a term  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  an 
eruption  on  the  fkin,  from  a redundance  of  humours. 

PHLYST-iEN^.  See  Phlyct^nvi:. 

PHLYZACIUM,  from  or  fer- 

•oere,  elullire,  to  be  hot,  or  to  bubble,  a hot  and  inflamed  puftule 
on  the  fkin.  (See  Celfus,  De  Medicina,  lib.  v.  cap.  28. 
5 15.)  In  attempting  to  eftablifh  a more  definite  nomen- 
clature for  the  difeafed  appearances  of  the  flcin,  Dr.  Willan 
appropriated  the  term  phlyxacium  to  one  of  four  varieties  of 
puftules,  and  defined  it  in  thefe  words  ; “ a puftule  com- 
monly  of  a large  fize,  railed  on  a hard  circular  bafe,  of  a 
vivid  red  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  a thick,  hard,  dark- 
coloured  fcab.”  See  Willan  on  Dif.  of  the  Skin,  p.  i ; 
and  Bateman’s  Pradlical  Synopfis  of  Cutan.  Difeafes, 
p.  xxi. 

PHOBEROS,  in  Botany,  formidable,  in  allufion 

to  the  thorns. — Loureir.  Cochinch.  317. — Clafs  and  order, 
Icofandria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Ord, 

Gen,  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  in  ten  ovate, 
concave,  fpreading  fegments ; five  alternate  ones  twice  the 
fize  of  the  others.  Cor.  none.  Stain.  Filaments  near  100, 


capillary,  inferted  Into  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  longer  than 
its  fegments  ; anthers  very  fmall,  nearly  ovate.  Pifl.  Ger- 
men  fuperior,  roundifli  ; ftyle  thick,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ; ftigma  thickifli.  Peric.  Berry  ovate,  flefhy, 
fmooth,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  about  four,  nearly  ovate. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  in  ten  fegments.  Corolla  none. 
Berry  of  one  cell,  with  about  four  feeds. 

1.  Ph.  cochinchinenjis.  Lour.  n.  I- — Whole  ftem  prickly. 
Flower-ftalks  terminal. — Native  of  Cochinchina,  where  it 
forms  impervious  hedges.  Stem  flirubby,  woody,  ten  feet 
high,  ereft,  covered  with  long,  ftraight,  awl-fliaped,  axillary, 
folitary  prickles.  ZM-arr  alternate,  ovate,  flat,  hard,  fmooth, 
lomewhat  ferrated.  Stalks  terminal,  each  bearing  many 
white  flowers. 

2.  Ph,  chinenfis.  Lour.  n.  2. — Lower  branches  prickly, 
barren  ; upper  unarmed,  flowering. — Native  of  China, 
where  hedges  are  made  of  it,  like  the  foregoing.  Stem 
flirubby,  woody,  ereft,  eight  feet  high.  Branches  fpread- 
ing ; the  lower  ones  only  armed  with  long,  ftraight,  mollly 
folitary  prickles.  Leaves  partly  fcattered,  partly  oppofite, 
ftalked,  ovate,  entire,  flat,  fmooth.  Flowers  pale,  many 
together,  on  lateral  falks,  from  the  upper  branches.  Berry 
flefhy,  fmall,  ovate,  with  few  feeds  in  its  folitary  cell. — 
Such  is  I.,oureiro’s  account,  the  only  information  we  have 
refpefting  thefe  plants.  He  cites  under  the  2d  Oxya- 
cantha  javanica ; Rumph.  Amboin.  audVuar.  39,  t.  19. 
f.  3.  This  author  fpeaks  of  the  fruit  as  ♦mwholefome, 
caufing  vertigo,  and  the  wounds  caufed  by  the  thorns  are 
faid  to  be  dangerous.  The  plant  ferves  for  hedges  in 
Java.  Rumphius  mentions  a fpecies  or  variety  with  longer 
fpines,  which  makes  formidable  vvalking-liicks  for  thofe  who 
go  abroad  by  night. 

PHOBOS,  Fear,  in  Mythology,  was  perfonified  by  the 
Greeks,  and  reprefented  with  the  head  of  a lion.  See 
Fear. 

PHOCA,  the  Seal,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  clafs  and 
order  Mammalia  Ferx.  The  generic  charafter  is  as  fol- 
lows : the  fore -teeth  are  acute ; the  fix  upper  teeth  are 
parallel,  the  outer  ones  are  larger  ; the  lower  fix  are  parallel, 
diftindl,  equal,  and  rather  obtufe  ; the  tufles  are  twice  as 
long,  acute,  robuft,  folitary,  the  upper  are  remote  from  the 
fore-teetli,  the  lower  form  the  grinders.  There  are  five  or 
fix  grinders  vvhicli  are  narrow  and  tricufpidate.  There  are 
nineteen  fpecies,  befides  varieties.  This  is  a dirty,  quarrel- 
fome  tribe,  eafily  tamed,  and  polygamous  ; the  flefh  is  fuc- 
culent,  tender,  and  fat ; the  flcin  is  ufeful ; the  animals 
inhabit  and  fwim  under  water ; they  crawl  on  land  with 
difficulty,  becaufe  of  their  retradled  fore  feet,  and  united 
hind  feet ; they  feed  on  fifli  and  marine  produdlions,  and 
fwallow  Hones  to  prevent  hunger,  by  diftending  the 
ilomach. 

Species. 

Ursina  ; Urfine  Seal.  The  fpecific  charafter  of  this 
is ; head  with  external  ears.  It  inha'bits  Kamtfchatka, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  adjacent  iflands  ; fwims  impetuoufly 
in  large  families ; copulates  on  ffiore  ; is  fearlefs,  biting  at 
whatever  is  tlirown  at  it  ; the  old  ones  live  by  themfelves, 
and  grow  very  fat ; each  has  a pecuhar  Hone  for  its  bed, 
which  it  never  deferts  ; the  males  fight  fiercely  for  their 
females  and  ftations  ; their  combat  is  Angle  and  fair,  two 
never  fighting  againft  one  ; when  grieved  it  (beds  tears 
abundantly.  This  is  one  of  the  larger  feals,  growing  to 
the  length  of  eight  feet,  and  weighing  feven  or  eight  hun- 
dred  pounds.  The  female  is  much  lefs.  Though  they 
lie  by  thoufands  on  the  ffiore,  each  family  keeps  itfelf  fepa- 
rate  fronj  the  reft,  and  is  fometimes  fo  numerous  as  to 
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amount  to  above  an  hundred.  Urfine  feals  are  feen  from 
June  to  September,  during  v^rhich  time  they  breed  and 
educate  their  young.  In  September  they  quit  their  ftations 
on  the  illands,  and  return,  fome  to  the  Afiatic,  and  fome 
to  the  American  ihore  ; but  are  generally  confined  to  a 
fpace  in  thofe  feas  between  lat.  50°  and  56^.  They  are 
fo  tenacious  of  life,  as  to  live  a fortnight  after  receiving 
fuch  wounds  as  would  inftantly  deftroy  almoft*  any  other 
animal. 

Lkonina  ; Bottle-nofed  Seal.  The  body  of  this  is 
brown  ; the  head  is  crefted  on  the  fore  part.  It  has  two 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  a little  projedling ; the  eyes  are 
large  ; the  whilkers  white,  annulate  with  red ; all  the  feet 
are  palmate  ; and  there  are  five  toes  on  each,  with  nails 
growing  out  behind  the  tip  ; hind  feet  Ifretched  back  ; 
with  a tail  between,  two  inches  long.  There  is  a pretty 
good  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Royal  Society.  It  inhabits  the 
feas  about  New  Zealand,  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
and  the  Falkland  iflands.  -During  the  breeding  feafon  they 
are  feen  in  great  numbers  attending  their  young  on  the 
fhore  ; they  bring  two  young  at  a birth : the  females  are 
exceffively  fierce  during  the  time  of  rearing  their  young ; 
towards  evening  both  the  male  and  female  fwim  out  a little 
way  to  lea,  the  female  bearing  the  young  on  her  back, 
which  it  is  faid  the  male  frequently  pufhes  off,  in  order  to 
oblige  them  to  efiay  their  fwimming  powers.  On  the 
arrival  of  thefe  animals  on  the  breeding  iflands,  they  are 
faid  to  be  fo  exceflively  fat  as  to  refemble  flcins  of  oil ; the 
tremulous  motion  of  the  blubber  being  plainly  perceivable 
beneath  the  fkin.  A lingle  feal  of  this  fpecies  has  been 
known  to  yield  a butt  of  oil,  and  to  be  fo  full  of  blood, 
that  what  has  run  out  has  filled  two  hogfheads.  The  flefh 
is  eatable. 

JuBATA  ; Maned  Seal.  The  neck  of  the  male  is  covered 
with  a mane  of  loofe  floating  hair.  It  is  of  a reddifh  colour  ; 
the  young  more  dufley,  in  the  female  more  vivid  ; it  is 
larger  than  the  P.  leonina,  being  about  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  fometimes  weighing  i6oolbs.  The  animals  of 
this  fpecies  inhabit  the  Penguin  and  Seal  iflands,  near  Cape 
Defire,  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  and  are  found  within  the 
Magellanic  ftraits,  and  on  the  Falkland  iflands,  but  they 
have  not  been  difeovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  or  m any  other  place  nearer  than  the  fea  be- 
tween Kamtfchatka  and  America.  They  live  in  families 
dillimft  from  the  Urfine  and  other  feals,  though  their 
manners  are  nearly  the  fame.  The  males  utter  a fnorting 
found,  and  occafionally  roar  like  bulls  ; the  voice  of  the 
females  refembles  that  of  calves,  and  the  young  bleat  like 
lambs. 

ViTULiNA  ; Sea  Calf.  The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  with- 
out ears  ; the  neck  is  fmooth  ; the  body  is  brown.  There 
are  three  other  varieties. 

( 1 ) Botnica,  in  which  the  note  is  broader ; the  claws 
longer  ; the  colour  more  oblcure. 

(2)  Sihiiicn ; colour  filvery.  It  inhabits  the  lakes  of 
Baikal  and  Oron, 

( 3 ) Cafpica  ; the  colour  of  this  is  various. 

whilkers  undulate  ; the  eyes  have  a niftitant  membrane  ; 
the  cryllalline  humour  is  globular ; the  tongue  is  bifid. 
The  legs  are  fo  very  fhort  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible  ; 
and  the  hinder  ones  are  fo  placed  as  to  be  only  of  ufe  to 
the  animal  in  fwimming,  or  but  very  little  to  afliit  it  in 
walking  ; being  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  body. 
When  thefe  animals  colleft  together  in  great  numbers  on 
the  fhore,  they  diffufe  a very  ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell, 
a faft  that  is  noticed  by  Homer,  who  reprefents  Menelau# 
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relating  his  adventure  on  the  ifle  of  Pharos,  where  he  was 
conilrained  to  lie  for  a time  among  a flock  of  feals,  dif- 
guifed  in  the  fkin  of  one  of  thefe  animals.  The  flrudfure 
of  the  feal  is  fo  Angular,  that,  as  Buffon  obferves,  it  was  a 
kind  of  model  on  which  poets  formed  their  tritons,  firens, 
and  fea-gods,  with  a human  head,  the  body  of  a quadruped, 
and  the  tail  of  a fifh.  The  feal  is  poffelfed  of  a confiderable 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  may  be  tamed,  fo  as  to  become 
perfeftly  familiar  with  thofe  to  whofe  care  it  is  committed  } 
and  even  to  exhibit  tricks  and  gefticulations.  The  feal  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a very  long  lived  animal.  Like  other  quad- 
rupeds, they  have  various  inflexions  of  the  voice,  according 
to  the  pafllons  with  which  they  are  infpired.  They  are 
faid,  however,  to  differ  from  them  in  this,  that  they  delight 
in  thunder  ftorms,  and  at  fuch  periods  to  fit  on  rocks  and 
contemplate  with  feeming  delight  the  convulfions  of  the 
elements. 

Monachus  ; Hooded  Seal.  Head  without  ears  ; there 
are  four  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw  ; the  fore  feet  are  undivided  ; 
the  hind  feet  without  nails.  This  fpecies  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Monachus,  or  cowled  feal,  from  the  loofenefs  or 
width  of  the  fkin  behind  the  neck,  which,  when  the  animal 
is  placed  on  its  back,  folds  like  a monk’s  cowl.  It  in- 
habits the  Mediterranean,  about  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia, 
growing  to  the  length  of  more  than  eight  feet.  The  head 
is  fmall,  the  neck  longer  than  that  of  the  common  feal ; 
the  orifices  of  the  ears  not  larger  than  a pea ; the  hair  is 
fliort  and  rude ; the  colour  is  dufley,  fpotted  with  afli- 
colour  ; the  toes  on  the  fore  feet  have  nails ; but  the  hind 
feet  refemble  fins,  and  have  no  nails.  This  fpecies  is  fully 
and  accurately  deferibed  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Berlin 
Tranfadfions. 

Grenlandica  ; Harp  Seal.  Head  fmooth,  without 
ears  ; body  grey  ; a lunulate  black  mark  on  the  fides.  It 
inhabits  Greenland  and  Newfoundland  ; it  is  highly  elleemed 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  ficin,  and  the  quantity  of 
oil  which  it  yields. 

Hispida  ; Rough  Seal.  Head  fmooth  without  ; body 
pale  brown,  rough,  with  briftly  hairs.  It  inhabits  Green- 
land and  Labrador,  feeds  on  fhrimps  and  fmall  fifh  ; it 
often  fleeps  on  the  furface  of  the  water  ; the  flefh  is  red 
and  naufeous  ; it  is  only  about  four  feet  long.  A variety 
is  much  larger,  and  weighs  perhaps  50olbs. 

Cristata  ; Crefted  Seal.  Head  on  the  fore  part  crefted  ; 
body  grey.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  a ftrong 
folded  fldn  on  the  forehead,  which  it  can  at  pleafure  draw 
over  the  eyes  and  nole,  to  defend  them  againft  the  ftones 
and  fands  raifed  and  fcattered  in  ftormy  weather.  Its  hair 
is  white,  with  a thick  coat  of  black  w'oolly  hair  beneath, 
which  makes  the  animal  appear  of  a fine  grey.  It  is  found 
only  on  the  fouthern  parts  of  Greenland  and  Newfoundland  ; 
and  in  the  latter  it  is  called  the  hooded  feal. 

* Barrata,  or  Great  Seal.  Head  fmooth,  without  ears  } 
the  body  is  blackilh.  This  is  fimilar  to  the  common  feal, 
but  grows  to  about  the  length  of  twelve  feet,  it  having  been 
fhot  m the  north  of  Scotland  of  that  fize.  Even  when  fo 
young  as  to  be  without  teeth  it  is  upwards  of  feven  feet 
long,  whereas  the  common  feal  is  at  its  full  growth  when 
it  has  arrived  at  the  length  of  fix  feet.  It  is  found  in  the 
northern  leas.  The  flein,  which  is  thick  and  very  ftrong, 
is  ufed  by  the  Greenlanders  for  thongs  for  their  feal  filhery. 
The  young  ones,  when  firft  brought  forth,  are  quite  white. 

PusiLLA  ; Little  Seal.  Head  fmooth,  with  the  ap. 
pearance  of  eai;s.  It  inhabits  the  Meditenanean  fea,  Chili, 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  and  is  about  twenty-eight  inches 
long. 
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Chilensis.  Snout  and  ears  longifh,  toes  five  on  each 
foot.  It  inhabits  about  the  coaft  of  Chili. 

Mutica  ; Long-necked  Seal.  Body  flender,  without 
claws  on  the  fore  feet. 

Australis.  Ears  Ihort  and  pointed  ; the  body  is  cine- 
reous ; hairs  tipt  with  dirty-white  ; nole  fct  with  ilrong, 
black  brilllcs  ; the  upper  fore-teeth  are  tranfverfcly  fur- 
rowed ; the  lower  longitudinally  ; tulks  with  a fmaller 
fecondary  tooth  on  each  fide  ; grinders  conic,  with  a fmall 
proceis  on  one  fide  near  the  bafe. 

Testudo  ; Tortoife  Seal.  Head  refembling  a tortoile  ^ 
neck  (lender.  It  is  faid  to  inhabit  many  European  ihores  ; 
the  fpecies  is,  however,  but  little  known. 

Fasciata  ; Ribbon  Seal.  Body  blackifh  ; neck,  fide, 
and  haunches  with  yellow  ftripes  refembling'  harnefs.  It 
inhabits  the  Kurile  iflands,  and  is  covered  with  (hort,  fine, 
gloffy,  black  hair. 

Lanigeu  : Leporine  Seal.  It  has  four  fore -teeth  in 

each  jaw  ; the  upper  lip  is  thick,  with  long  thick  whifkers  ; 
the  fur  is  foft  and  uneven  ; the  feet  have  nails,  and  its 
lentrth  is  about  fix  feet  and  a half.  It  inhabits  the  White 
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fea,  Iceland,  and  the  Frozen  ocean. 

Punctata  ; Speckled  Seal.  Body,  head,  and  limbs 
fpeckled.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  the 
Kurile  iflands. 

Maculata  ; Spotted  Seal.  Body  fpotted  with  brown. 
It  inhabits  the  Kurile  feas,  and  is  very  fcarcc. 

Nigra;  Black  Seal.  Hind  legs  peculiarly  formed.  It 
is  found  on  the  coalls  of  the  Kurile  feas  ; but  the  ftrufture 
of  its  legs  has  not  been  accurately  afeertained. 

Dr.  Parlous  derives  the  generic  name  phoca,  from  fJa.'cr, 
or,  according  to  Dr.  Charleton,  from  fignifying  a 

noife  or  kind  of  grunting  made  by  thefe  animals.  He  alfo 
reduces  to  this  genus  the  manati,  the  foil  or  feal,  and  the 
ivalrus  or  morfe.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  109,  &c, 

PHOCjEA,  in  ylncient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
belonging  to  the  lonians,  fituated  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of 
the  gulf  of  Cumse,  N,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus.  It 
had  two  ports.  Its  inhabitants  had  a very  extenfive  com- 
merce along  the  Mediterranean  ; and  they  founded  feveral 
colonies,  and  among  others  that  of  Marfeilles. 

PHOCjENA,  or  PoRPESSE.  See  Delpiunus. 

PFIOCAIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a territory  of  Afia, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus,  on  the  coaft  of  Mitylene, 
according  to  Thucydides. 

PHOCA  RIA,  an  ifland  of  the  .£gean  fea,  upon  the 
coaft  of  Attica.  Pliny. 

PHOCARUM  Insula,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia. 
Strabo. 

PHOCAS,  in  Biography,  Roman  emperor  of  the  Eaft, 
was  a centurion  in  the  army  on  the  Danube  at  the  time  of 
the  revolt  from  the  emperor  Maurice,  A.  D.  602,  nor  is  it 
at  all  known  how  he  came  to  be  elected  emperor  ; but  pro- 
bably from  his  becoming  a leader  in  fome  fedition.  On  the 
intelligence  of  this  revolt,  the  people  of  Conltantinople 
broke  out  in  an  infurrection,  and  Maurice  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  Afia.  Phocas  foon  after  entered  the  capital, 
and  with  his  wife  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch.  At  the 
public  games  which  he  exhibited  on  the  occafion,  a tumult 
arofe,  in  which  he  was  reminded  with  threats  tliat  Maurice 
Was  ftill  alive.  The  death  of  that  unfortunate  emperor, 
with  that  of  his  five  fons,  foon  followed.  The  reign  of  the 
infamous  Phocas  was  full  of  bloodfhed  and  cruelty,  fo  that 
he  has  been  juftly  ranked  among  the  moft  deteftable  of 
tyrants.  At  length  he  became  an  objeft  of  terror  to  his 
own  fon-in  lavr,  Prifeus,  who  entered  into  a correfpondence 
with  Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa,  for  the  purpofe  of  ef- 
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feCling  a revolution.  Phocas  was,  by  the  arts  of  Prifeus, 
kept  ignorant  of  his  danger  till  it  was  too  late  for  effeClual 
oppofition.  Deferted  by  his  guards  and  domeftics,  he  was 
feized  in  his  palace,  ftripped  of  his  imperial  robes,  and  car- 
ried to  the  galley  of  Heraclius,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor.  After  fuffering  a variety  of  infults  and  tortures, 
his  head  was  cut  off  and  his  body  committed  to  the  flames, 
A.  D.  610,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Univer.  Hift. 
Gibbon. 

PHOCEAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  territory  of  Leontium.'  Thucydides. 

PHOCENSES,  a people  of  Greece,  between  iEtolia 
and  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth. — Alfo,  a people  of  Phocaea, 
and  alfo  of  Italy,  in  Etruria.  Strabo. 

PHOCION,  in  Biography,  an  Athenian  commander, 
one  of  the  moft  virtuous  charafters  of  antiquity,  was  of 
humble  defeent,  but  received  a liberal  education,  and  im- 
bibed under  Plato,  and  other  philofophers,  thofe  elevated 
principles  of  condudf  which  governed  his  whole  life.  As 
he  wiflied  to  ferve  his  country  equally  in  council  and  the 
field,  he  cultivated  the  talents  adapted  to  both.  He  firll 
ferved  under  Chabrias,  a diftinguiihed  commander,  but  of 
an  impetuous  temper.  Phocion  gained  his  efteem  and  mo- 
derated his  violence.  He  contributed  to  the  naval  viftory 
near  Naxos,  in  the  year  377  B.  C. ; and  being  afterwards 
fent  in  a (ingle  velfel  among  the  iflands  to  demand  their 
contributions,  he  conduced  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence, 
that  he  brought  back  with  him  all  the  (hips  and  money  at 
which  they  were  alfeifed.  In  the  war  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  he  obtained  a complete  vidfory,  and  on  this  occafion 
he  gave  a fignal  proof  both  of  his  wifdom  and  humanity. 
Before  the  battle  he  freely  fuffered  thofe  to  depart  who  had 
no  inclination  to  fight,  left  their  cow^ardice  in  adlion  fliould 
dilconcert  the  reft  ; and  after  the  vidlory  he  releafed  his 
prifoners,  knowfing  the  danger  they  would  incur  if  brought 
to  Athens,  from  the  violence  of  the  populace.  Phocion, 
though  an  able  general,  was  the  habitual  friend  of  peace. 
He  was  too  well  apprized  of  the  unftable  charadler  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  and  the  talents  and  refources  of  Phi- 
lip, not  to  be  convinced  that  a protrafted  war  muft  be  fatal 
to  his  country  ; hence  he  was  the  conltant  oppofer  of  thofe 
orators,  who  never  ceafed  to  urge  the  people  to  hoftilities, 
and  to  difcountenance  all  propofals  for  accommodation. 
The  pure  patriotifm  and  integrity  of  Phocion  were  founded 
on  their  only  folid  bafis,  contentment  with  a little.  Amidft 
the  higheft  honours,  his  mode  of  living  was  as  (imple  and 
frugal  as  that  of  any  common  citizen.  He  pofiTeffed  a little 
farm,  and  was  not  alhamed  to  perform  domeftic  offices  with 
his  own  hands.  He  had  a wife  who  was  a worthy  partner  of 
his  virtues,  and  placed  her  glory  in  his  reputation.  An 
Ionian  lady  once  making  a difplay  before  her  of  all  her 
jewels  and  other  finery,  “ My  ornament,”  faid  the  matron, 
“ is  my  good  man  Phocion,  who  is  now  called  for  the 
twentieth  time  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  armies.” 
When  the  people  of  Megara  were  privately  meditating  an 
union  with  the  Athenians,  Phocion  zealoufly  promoted  the 
meafure  ; and,  affembling  a body  of  volunteers,  marched 
thither,  and  was  joyfully  received ; and  having  rebuilt  its 
walls,  left  it  in  a (late  of  fecurity,  as  a valuable  acceffion 
to  the  ftrength  of  Athens.  When  Philip  entered  Phocis, 
with  the  intention  of  invading  Attica,  Phocion  not  confid- 
ing in  the  alliance  with  the  Boeotians  meditated  by  Demof- 
thenes,  was  defirous  of  an  accommodation  ; but  he  was 
over-ruled,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Cheronea  proved  tlie  juft- 
nefs  of  his  apprehenfions.  The  death  of  Philip  was  cele- 
brated with  great  rejoicings  at  Athens  by  Demofthenes  and 
his  party,  but  Phocion  difeouraged  fuch  indecorous  triumph, 
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and  bid  them  remember  that  the  vigors  at  Cheronea  were 
diminifhed  only  by  one  man.  In  the  fame  fpirit  oi’  avoiding 
new  hazards  he  difapproved  of  the  contemptuous  fpeeches  re- 
lative to  young  Alexander,  and  the  attempts  to  form  a con- 
federacy againft  the  Macedonian  power.  At  length,  alter  a 
long  life  fpent  for  the  advantage  of  his  country,  he  was  for 
an  error  in  judgment  accufed  of  treafon.  The  populace 
{hewed  the  greatell  exafperation  againft  him,  and  would 
fcarcely  fuffer  him  to  fpeak.  At  length,  obtaining  an  inter- 
val from  clamour,  he  cried,  “ Athenians,  I confefs  the  crime 
charged  againft  me,  and  fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  the  law  ; 
but  what  have  thefe  innocent  men  (pointing  to  fome  in- 
volved in  the  fame  punifliment)  done  to  deferve  death.”  The 
cry  of  the  people  was,  “ Tliey  are  your  friends,  and  that  is 
enough.”  The  decree  was  then  palled  adjudging  them  all 
to  die,  and  fome  even  propofed  a claufe  for  putting  Phocion 
to  the  torture.  The  aged  patriot,  unmoved  amidft  the 
lamentations  of  his  friends  and  fellow  fuflerers,  w'as  led 
aw'ay,  even  his  enemies  admiring  the  ferenity  of  his  de- 
meanour. The  popular  indignation  againft  liim  denied  his 
body  a funeral  m his  own  country,  and  it  was  carried  by  a 
Have  and  burnt  in  the  territory  of  Megara.  A matron  with 
her  maid  attended  on  the  obfequies,  and  raifmg  an  humble 
monument  on  the  fpot,  colledled  his  allies,  and  depofited 
them  under  her  own  hearth,  praying  the  houlliold  gods  to 
protect  them  till  they  Ihould  be  reftored  to  the  fepulchre  of 
his  anceftors,  when  the  Athenians  Ihould  have  recovered 
their  fenfes.  This  event  took  place  ; and  his  countrymen 
repenting  the  wrong  they  had  done  him,  brought  home  his 
alhes  at  the  public  expence,  erefted  a brafs  ftatue  to  his 
memory,  and  punilhed  with  death  his  accufers.  This  event 
occurred  in  the  year  318  B.  C.  Plutarch.  Univer.  Hift. 

PHOCIS,  the  Pboc'ide,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country 
of  Grsecia  propria ; which  extended  from  the  N.W.  or  the 
Doride  to  the  S.E.,  w'here  it  touched  Bceotia,  and  to  the 
W.  bordering  on  the  Ozole  Locrians,  to  the  S.W.  as  far 
as  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  to  the  N.E.  where  were  the 
Opontian  Locrians  and  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians.  Al- 
though it  was  ivatered  by  many  ftreams,  it  formed  from  the 
N.W.  to  the  S.E.  an  extenfive  valley,  in  the  middle  of 
which  flowed  the  CephilTus.  Its  other  principal  rivers  w'ere 
the  Pindus  and  the  Cachalis.  The  chief  mountain  was 
Parnallus,  where  were  Delphi  and  the  Caftalian  fountain. 
The  moft  conliderable  places  were  Delphi  (Caftri),  Crilfa, 
Anticyra  ( Afpro-Spiria),  and  Elatia  (Turco-Chono),  the 
moft  conliderable  of  the  towns  in  the  Phocide.  The  Pho- 
cseans,  according  to  Paufanias,  derived  their  name  from 
Phocus  of  Corinth,  or  from  Phocus  the  fon  of  .lEacus,  who 
came  to  this  country  with  the  aEginetas,  who  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Phocide. 
Paufanias  mentions  feveral  military  expeditions  of  the  Pho- 
casans,  w'z.  their  concurrence  in  the  fiege  of  Troy  ; their 
war  againft  the  Thelfalians,  in  wdiich  they  gained  great 
honour ; and  their  participation  in  what  was  called  the 
lacred  war,  in  which  Philip  of  Macedon  took  a part.  The 
Phocaeans  were  ultimately  excluded  from  the  council  of  the 
Amphidtyons. 

PHOCLIS,  a town  of  Arachofia,  between  Axola  and 
Aricara.  Ptolemy. 

PHOCRA,  a mountain  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  extended  from  the 
lelTer  Atlas  to  the  promontory  Byfadium. 

PHOCUSSA,  or  Phacussa,  an  illand  of  the  iEgean 
fea,  and  one  of  the  Sporades,  according  to  Pliny  and  Steph. 
Byz. 

PHCEBEUM,  a place  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  La- 
conia, in  the  environs  of  Sparta.  Livy. 


PPICEBI  PitOMONTORiuM,  a promontory  of  Africa, 
in  the  Iberian  fea,  between  Jagath  and  Alyba-Colauna. 
Ptolemy. 

PKQiBIA,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnefus, 
which,  according  to  Paufanias,  belonged  to  the  Sicyonians. 

PHCEBUS,  in  Mythology,  a name  given  to  Apollo. 

PHOSMIUS  {Phamauh),  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river 
of  Africa,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Mauritania  Cselarienfis. 

PHCENICA,  or  Pucenice,  a town  of  Epirus,  in 
Chaonia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Livy,  and  Polybius. 

PiiGF.NicA  {Fenck),  a town  of  Afia,  at  fome  diftance 
N.N.W,  from  Tigranocerta  ; S.  of  the  lake  Thofpitis, 
and  befieged  and  taken  by  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  as  Am- 
miarms  Marcellinus  reports. 

PKCENICE,  Pkcenicia,  a country  of  Afia,  commonly 
named  by  the  .Tews  Canaan,  though  fome  part  of  it,  at 
leaft,  was  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Syrophcenice. 
Phcenice  was  fometimes  extended  to  all  the  maritime  coun- 
tries of  Syria  and^Judaea,  and  Canaan  to  the  Philiftines,  and 
even  to  the  Amalekites.  On  the  contrary,  thefe  two  names, 
and  the  reft,  w^ere  moft  generally  fwallowed  up  by  thofe  of 
Paleftine  and  Syria ; or  rather  Phcenice,  Palelline,  and  Sy- 
ria, were  promifeuoufly  ufed  for  each  other,  and  particu- 
larly the  two  former.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  fays,  that  Phe- 
nice  and  Paleftine  are  the  fame.  Syria,  in  its  largeft  extent, 
fometimes  comprehended  Phcrnice  and  Ccelefyria.  The 
taft  is,  that  the  whole  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  from 
I.ibanus  to  Rhincorura,  or  to  mount  Cafius,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Egypt,  before  the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites  from  this 
laft  country,  was  inhabited  by  people  of  different  origin, 
■z'/z.  the  Canaanites,  afterwards  called  Phcenicians,  defeended 
from  Canaan  ; and  the  Philiftines,  fprung  from  Mizraim. 
Theie  people  loft  part  of  their  pofielfions  by  the  conqueft 
of  Joilma,  who  put  the  Ifraelites  in  pofleftion  of  the  middle 
part  of  this  coaft,  from  Jamnia  to  mount  Carmel.  But 
wlien  the  liraelites  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Salmanafar, 
721  years  B.  C.,  the  portion  of  the  country  which  tliey  had 
occupied  returned  to  its  lirft  mailers,  who  reunited  it  to 
their  ancient  dominion.  From  this  time  the  Phoenicians  and 
Philiftines  were  fo  united,  that  tliey  were  confidered  as  the 
lame  people,  and  the  whole  coaft  was  known  by'  the  name  of 
Phoenicia.  Strabo  (1.  xvi. ) makes  Phoenicia  to  commence, 
towards  the  N.,  at  the  town  of  Orthofia  to  the  S.W.  of 
Aradus  ; but  Ptolemy  extends  it  a little  farther  to  the  N., 
and  removes  it  to  the  river  Eleutherus,  which  falls  into  the 
lea,  N.E.  of  Aradus,  and  at  a fmall  diftance  from  it.  The 
greatell  part  of  the  coaft  of  Phanicia  was  boqnded  to  the 
E.  by  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  which  are  covered  with 
Inow  during  the  whole  winter.  This  fnow  has  fuch  a refri- 
gerating  efteCl  on  the  air,  that  the  country  towards  the  N. 
is  cold  ; but  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  thefe  mountains,  the  air  is 
very  temperate. 

The  proper  Phcenice,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the 
ancient  geographers,  lay  between  the  34th  and  36th  de- 
grees of  north  latitude ; bounded  by  Syria  on  the  N.  and 
the  E.,  by  Judea  on  the  S.,  and  by'  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  W.  Ptolemy,  as  we  have  already  faid,  reckons  the 
river  Eleutherus  the  boundary  of  Phcenice  to  the  N.,  but 
Pliny,  Mela,  and  Stephanus,  place  it  in  the  illand  of  Ara- 
dus, lying  N.  of  that  river.  On  the  coaft  of  Phcenice,  and 
S.  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  flood  the  following  towns ; 
Simyra,  Orthofia,  Tripolis,  Botrys,  Byblus,  Palsebyblus, 
Berytus,  Sidon,  Sarepta,  Tyrus,  Palaetyrus.  Sidon  may 
be  properly  called  the  metropolis  of  Phcenice.  For  an 
account  of  the  principal  towns  of  Phcenice,  lee  their  re- 
fpeftive  names.  In  the  midland  Phcenice  Ptolemy  reckons 
the  following  towns,  wz.  Area,  Palaebyblus,  Gabala,  and  Cae- 
N n 2 farea 
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farea  Paniae.  This  province  was  confiderably  extended  in 
the  times  of  Chriftianity  ; when  being  confidered  as  a pro- 
vince of  Syria,  it  included  not  only  Damafcus,  but  Palmyra 
alfo. 

The  foil  of  this  country  is  good,  and  produces  many 
articles  both  of  food  and  clothing  ; the  air  is  falubrious, 
and  the  climate  agreeable.  The  fea  on  this  coaft  for- 
merly produced  a quantity  of  fuch  filh  as  yielded  great 
profit  to  Tyre  in  particular  : fuch  was  the  murex,  with 
which  was  dyed  the  choiceft  purple  ; and  on  the  Ihore  was 
a fand  with  which  the  firll;  and  beft  glafs  was  made,  as  a 
ftaple  manufadliure  of  this  country.  Although  this  country 
has  been  long  defolate,  it  exhibits  fome  remains  of  its  an- 
cient fplendour,  more  efpecially  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblos,  &c. 
which  fee  refpeftively. 

The  Phoenicians  were,  without  doubt,  defcendants  of  the 
Canaanites : though,  in  procefs  of  time,  their  blood  was  in- 
termixed with  that  of  foreigners,  from  the  natural  courfe 
of  their  conrmerce  with  ether  countries.  Many  itrange  fa- 
milies muft  have  fettled  among  them,  who  could  confe- 
quently  liave  no  claim  to  this  remote  origin,  how  mucli 
loever  they  have  been  called  Phoenicians,  and  reckoned  of 
the  fame  defeent  with  the  ancient  proprietors.  Bochart  in- 
deed infinuates  ^vid.  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  cap.  34.)  that  the  Ca- 
naanites were  afhamed  of  their  name,  on  account  of  the  ma- 
ledidfion  denounced  on  their  progenitor,  and  that  they  were 
terrified  by  the  wars,  which  had  been  with  equal  vigour  and 
fuccefs  waged  againft  them  by  the  Ifraelites,  becaufe  they 
were  Canaanites  ; and  that,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  igno- 
miny of  the  one  and  the  danger  of  the  other,  they  ab- 
jured their  old  name  and  changed  it  for  Phoenicians,  Sy- 
rians, Syrophoenicians,  and  Affyrians.  Heidegger  alfo 
conjedfures,  that  they  were  afhamed  of  their  anceftor  Ca- 
naan. As  to  the  etymology  of  their  name,  learned  writers 
have  fuggelled  a variety  of  conjectures.  The  mytholo- 
gical hiltorians  have  traced  it  to  a pretended  Phoenix,  fon 
of  Agenor,  or  to  a Phoenix,  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Nep- 
tune and  Libya.  Others  have  derived  it  from  (toiuj,  or  the 
palm-tree,  with  which  Phcenice  is  faid  to  have  abounded. 
Scaliger  pretends  that  the  name  of  Phoenician  was  formed 
from  Pinkkas,  or  Pinnhas,  meaning  a perfon  who  in- 
fpires  confidence,  which  as  he  luppoles  was  given  to  Canaan 
by  the  Sidonians.  The  learned  Bochart  feems  to  have  ap- 
proached nearer  to  truth  in  his  conjedlure.  According  to 
him,  thefe  people  had,  in  ancient  times,  been  called  the 
children  of  Anak,  or  “ Beni-Anak  the  leth  being  fof- 
tened,  Beni-Anak  was  changed  into  “ Phenak,”  in  the 
plural  “ Phenakim,”  from  which  the  Greeks  formed 
‘‘ Phcenices.”  We  learn  from  feripture,  that  the  fpies  fent 
by  Mofes  found  in  Hebron  and  its  environs  a people 
called  “ Anakim,”  or  “ Enakim  and  that  thefe  Ca- 
naanites were  diftinguiified  by  their  ftature  and  ftrength  : 
of  courfe,  the  other  Canaanites  who  claimed  the  honour 
of  defeent  from  them  were  alfo  denominated  “Anakims.” 

M.  I’Abbe  Mignot,  in  his  elaborate  difeuflion  of  this 
fubjeft,  (Mem.  Acad.  Belles  Lettres,  tom.,  xxxiv.  &c. ) 
thinks  that  it  is  not  ncceffary  to  recur  to  the  word  “ Beni 
becaufe  the  Egyptians  always  prefix  the  article  phe  to 
words,  fo  that  inftead  of  “ Enakim,”  they  would  read 
“ Penakim,”  or  “ Phonacim  and  the  Greeks  becoming 
acquainted  in  their  firft  maritime  expeditions  on  the  coaft  of 
the  country  with  this  word,  formed  from  it  (totviasc,  and  the 
Latins  “ Phcenices.” 

It  has  been  prefumed  by  this  ingenious  writer,  who  has 
taken  great  pains  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Phoenicians, 
that  a new  colony  of  Canaanites  arrived  in  this  country, 
which  drove  the  ancient  inhabitants  towards  the  N.,  and  in 


proof  of  this  opinion  he  refers  to  Gen.  xii.  and  xhi.  Thefe 
new  Canaanites  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  Orientals  whom 
authors  have  diftinguiihed  by  the  appellation  of  “ Egyp- 
tian Shepherds,”  and  who,  after  having  been  driven  from 
the  country  which  they  had  once  pofleffed,  returned  again 
to  Paleftine.  Accordingly  he  luppofes  thefe  “ Shepherds,” 
ot  whom  we  (hall  have  occaiion  to  fpeak  in  another  ar- 
ticle, were  the  progenitors  of  the  Phcenicians.  The  kings 
of  the  Thebaid,  and  other  princes  of  Egypt,  formed  a 
league  againft  them,  and  carried  on  a war,  which  was  long 
and  cruel ; till  at  laft  the  king  Mulphar  Muthofis  obliged 
them  to  withdraw  into  a canton,  which  contained  10,000 
arourae  or  Egyptian  acres.  The  Shepherds  fortified  this 
place  and  encompaffed  it  with  walls  (or  the  fecurity  of 
their  polTeffions.  Thummofis  or  Thetmolis,  at  the  head  of 
480,000  men,  befieged  this  place  ; but  defpairing  of  fuc- 
cefs, he  treated  with  the  befieged,  and  granted  them  per- 
rnillion  to  retire,  with  their  whole  property,  to  any  place 
they  might  thoofe,  without  being  purfued  or  difquieted 
in  their  march.  The  Shepherds  accordingly  quitted  Egypt, 
and  purfuing  their  route  through  the  defert,  arrived  in 
Syria,  and  fettled  in  the  country  which  was  afterwards 
called  Judea.  This  departure  of  the  Shepherds  from  Egypt 
is  laid  to  have  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of  Jofeph  in 
that  country,  i.e.  in  the  year  1728  B.C.  This  fragment 
ot  ancient  hiftory  throws  great  light,  according  to  the 
abbe  Mignot,  on  the  Egyptian  allegories.  The  fynchronifm 
o(  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Egypt  with  the  reign 
of  Menes,  leads  us  to  imagine,  that  the  whole  fable  of 
the  war  of  Typhon  againft  Ofiris  is  an  allegory,  under 
which  is  veiled  the  hiftory  of  the  war  of  the  Phoenicians 
or  Canaanites  againft  the  Egyptians.  Typhon  was  the 
brother  of  Ofiris  ; and  he  correfponds  to  the  Canaanites, 
who  were  defeended  from  Canaan,  the  brother  of  Miz- 
raim,  and  who  might  be  called  the  brethren  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, according  to  Eaftern  ufage : but  although  bre- 

thren they  were  not  born  in  Egypt,  which  the  fable  fuffi- 
ciently  indicates,  by  the  different  colour  which  it  gives  to 
Typhon,  who  was  red.  The  Egyptians,  compared  with 
the  Canaanites,  were  almoft  black.  According  to  the 
fable,  the  war  between  Typhon  and  Ofiris  was  long,  and 
terminated  by  the  retreat  of  Typhon  from  Egypt,  thus 
charadferifing  the  expulfion  of  the  Shepherds.  Typhon 
retired  to  Abaris,  which  was  called  the  city  of  Typhon  ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  and  to  abandon  the  whole 
country  ; and  as  he  never  returned,  he  is  thought  to  have 
been  drowned  in  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the  Sirbo- 
nite  lake  : but  his  death  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  alle- 

gorical; for,  according  to  Plutarch,  (De  If.  and  Ofir. ) he 
had  two  fons,  Judsus  and  Jeralymus  ; the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  he  entered  into  Syria,  and  fettled  in  the 
country  of  Canaan,  fince  occupied  by  the  Jews,  and  in  which 
was  the  city  of  Jerufalem.  According  to  the  abbe  Mignot, 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Salatis,  the  firft  Shep- 
herd king,  may  be  fixed  to  the  year  2078  B.C.,  and  their 
departure  to  the  year  1793,  before  the  fame  era.  The 
Phoenician  Shepherds  re-entered  the  country  of  Canaan, 
from  which,  about  three  centuries  before,  they  had  de- 
parted for  Egypt,  and  fettled  towards  the  fouth  ; and,  ac- 
cording to  Juftin  (lib.  xviii.  c.  3.)  they  eftablifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Affyria,  i.  e.  the  lake 
Afphaltites  ; but  multiplying  there  they  were  under  the 
necellity  of  extending  their  borders,  and  taking  poffeftion 
of  the  territory  of  the  fea-coaft,  which  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  the  country  had  left  vacant  ; and  fome  of  them  fettled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan.  Their  arrival  in 
Paleftine  was  the  caufe  which  induced  fome  of  the  ancient 
6 inhabitants 
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inhabitants  to  remove  towards  the  north.  There  they  mul- 
tiplied themfelves  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  country, 
which  in  the  time  of  Jacob  was  dellitute  of  inhabitants 
to  cultivate  the  foil,  was  peopled  with  a race  which  terri- 
hed  the  fpies  of  Mofes  by  the  magnitude  of  their  cities, 
and  by  the  number  and  power  of  thofe  who  inhabited 
them.  The  Philillines  alfo  are  faid  to  have  come  from 
Egypt  ; they  were  ellabliflied  to  the  fouth  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  having,  in  former  times,  inhabited  Pelufium  and  its 
territory.  The  Caphtoriiu  were  alfo  of  the  fame  race  j and 
thefe  people,  togstlier  with  the  Canaanites,  conftituted  the 
nation,  wliich,  in  proceis  of  time,  bore  the  name  of  Phoe- 
nicians. (See  Philistines.)  Another  French  author, 
viz.  M.  de  la  Nauze,  maintains  (Mem.  de  Let.  t.  xxxiv. 
M,  p.  175.)  that  the  Ph-inicians,  who  were  alfo  called 
Ei-ythrzeans,  were  defcended  from  Edom  or  Efau,  and  that 
the  Jews  conndered  them  as  brethren.  He  fays  alfo,  that 
Eiau  was  the  fame  with  king  Erythras,  both  names  figni- 
tying  red  ; and  that  he  was  one  of  the  tiril  kings  of  this 
nation.  But  the  reply  of  the  abbe  Mlgnot  comprehends 
the  following  propofitions,  viz.  1.  That  the  principal 
towns  of  the  country  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Phoenicia,  had  for  their  founders  and  firfl  inhabitants, 
the  children  and  delcendants  of  Canaan.  2.  That  the  in- 
habitants of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  whiift  they  were  called  Phoe- 
nicians by  the  Greeks,  were  named  Canaanites  in  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  fcripture.  3.  That  the  tranflators  of  the 
bible,  which,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  had 
rendered  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek,  were  perfuaded  that 
the  Phoenicians  were  Canaanites,  as  they  often  exprefs  the 
Hebrew  word  “ Kenani”  by  thofe  of  and  (toivio-cra?, 

or  Phoenicians.  4.  That  the  Phoenicians  gave  themfelves 
the  name  of  Canaanites.  5.  That  fome  profane  authors, 
fuch  as  Sanchoniathon  and  Philo  of  Biblos,  his  tranflator, 
affure  us,  that  Clina,  or  Canaan,  was  the  father  of  the 
Phoenicians : and  others  have  called  Phoenicia  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

The  Phoenicians  were  governed  by  kings,  and  their  terri- 
tory, fmall  and  narrow  as  it  was,  included  feveral  king- 
doms, viz.  thofe  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  Berytus,  and 
Byblos  or  Byblus.  In  this  refpeft  they  imitated  and 
adhered  to  the  primitive  government  of  their  forefathers, 
who,  like  the  other  Canaanites,  were  fubjedt  to  many  petty 
princes,  to  whom  they  allowed  the  fovereign  dignity,  re- 
ferving  to  themfelves  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  of  man- 
kind. 

As  to  their  religion,  the  Phoenicians,  being  originally 
Canaanites,  were  at  firll  worfhippers  of  the  true  God.  In 
the  time  of  Abraham  the  worlhip  of  the  Canaanites  was  not 
different  from  his  own.  But  afterwards  they  combined  with 
the  worlhip  of  the  fupreme  Sovereign,  whom  they  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  firll  caufe  of  all  things,  that  of  gods, 
called  by  the  ancients  natural  and  immortal,  that  is,  the  fun, 
moon,  liars,  and  elements.  Thus  commenced  the  idolatry 
of  the  Phocniciaris.  They  proceeded  to  reverence  as  gods 
thofe  who  had  rendered  any  Important  fervice  to  mankind  ; 
they  decreed  to  them  divine  honours  ; they  appropriated 
temples  to  their  worlhip  ; they  adorned  columns,  on  which 
their  names  were  infcribed,  and  ellablifhed  folemn  feafts  in  ho- 
nour of  them  ; and  moreover,  they  gave  to  thefe  new  dei- 
ties the  names  of  the  elements,  and  of  thofe  objedls  to  which 
they  had  been  accultomed  to  attribute  divinity.  The  firll 
mortal  to  whom  the  Phoenicians  paid  reverence  was  Chr^for, 
who  had  invented  the  method  of  founding  metals,  and  ap- 
plying them  to  the  conitruftion  of  inftruments  for  facili- 
tating agriculture  and  filhing  ; who  had  firll  ventured  himfclf 
on  the  fea,  and  who  had  furmlhed  them  with  the  principles 


of  divination.  The  worlhip  of  this  pretended  divinity  was 
eltablilhed  wherever  they  had  colonies  ; and  a fimilarity  has 
been  obferved  between  the  Chryfor  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Phta  or  Vulcan  of  the  Egyptians.  With  this  deity  they 
allociated  another  called  Agroneros  or  Agrotes,  in  honour  of 
whom  they  eredled  a ilatue  and  a temple,  and  whom  they 
held  in  very  high  ellimation,  as  having  invented,  or  at  lealt 
perfected,  the  art  of  tillage. 

The  other  gods  of  the  Phoenicians,  named  by  Sanchonia- 
thon, were  Elioun,  called  the  v-i^oaoc,  or  moll  high,  and  his 
wife  Berouth,  and  Ins  defeendants,  who  w'ere  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  Phoenician  nation.  Elioun  and  Berouth  had 
four  fons,  Ifus,  called  alfo  Chronos,  Betbyliis,  Dagon,  and 
Atlas.  The  wife  of  Chronos  \vas  AJlarte,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  divinity  with  Derceto  or  Atergates,  worlhipped  at 
Alcalon.  Cronos  had  feven  daughters,  called  Artemides  and 
Titanides,  and  two  male  children,  Pothus  or  Cupidas,  and 
Eros  or  Imve.  Cronos  had  another  wife,  called  Rhea,  and 
a third  called  Dione.  To  thele  chief  deities  they  joined  ma- 
rine divinities,  luch  as  Nereus,  the  father  of  Pontus,  from 
whom  fprung  Pofeidon  or  Neptune.  The  Cahiri,  called  alfo 
Diofeuri,  Corybantes,  and  Samothraces,  received  divine  ho- 
nours. Sanchoniathon  mentions  another  prince  contemporary 
with  Cronos,  called  Adad  or  JF.dad.  To  thefe  gods  we  may 
join  Adonis,  a Phcenician  prince,  who  had  reigned  over 
Libanus,  and  the  dii  pataici,  or  tutelary  gods  of  velfels. 
The  Phoenicians  had  alfo  Beelfamen,  fignifying  lord  of  ho- 
nour, and  denoting  the  fun  ; Baal-Berith,  or  the  Cronos 
worlhipped  at  Berytus,  and  feveral  others  of  the  name  of 
Baal ; Apollo,  Melicarthus,  Melcartus  or  Hercules.  There 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Phoenician  idolatry  and  fuper- 
ftition  were  not  altogether  their  own  j and  that  their  fubjedtion 
to  the  Affyrians,  Babylonians,  Perfians,  and  Greeks,  made 
great  alterations  in  the  whole  fyllem  of  their  religion.  How 
far  they  retained,  or  loll,  a due  fenfe  and  notion  of  the  true 
God  in  this  their  multifarious  idolatry,  it  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  reported  of  the  Egyptians,  that,  amidll  their  end- 
lefs  polytheifm,  they  Hill  acknowledged  one  fupreme  God  ; 
and  liiice  the  religion  of  the  old  Phoenicians  was  in  fubllance 
fcarcely  different  from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  tlieir  theory  and  dodlrine  agreed  together  as  well 
as  their  pradlice  and  traditions.  Baal  had  his  prophets  and 
priells  in  great  number.  We  read  of  450  of  them,  fed  at 
Jezebel’s  table  only.  It  was  their  cullom  to  offer  burnt- 
offerings  and  facrifices  to  this  god,  and  to  dance  about  tlie 
altar  with  violent  gelliculations  ; thus  working  themfelves 
up  into  a kind  of  phrenfy,  and  then  cutting  their  bodies 
with  knives  and  lances,  and  pretending  to  prophefy,  or  ra- 
ther feeming,  as  if  poffelfed  by  fome  invifible  power.  This 
extravagance,  in  their  early  days,  was  accompanied  with 
the  barbarous  cuftom  of  facrificing  perfons  that  were  moll 
dear  to  them  to  appeafe  their  falfe  gods,  when  they  laboured 
under  any  public  calamities.  This  inhuman  praiffice  is  not 
only  charged  upon  them  by  the  tellinaony  of  others,  but 
acknowledged  by  themfelves  ; and  they  had  it  in  common 
with  the  Egyptians.  But  it  was  difeontinued  here,  as  well 
as  in  Egypt,  at  an  early  period.  ( See  Adonis,  Astarte, 
Baal,  and  Hercules.)  Among  other  a6ls  of  worlhip 
performed  by  the  Phoenicians,  one  of  the  moll  univerfal 
was  that  of  faluting  the  llatues  of  their  gods,  or  kiffing 
the  hand  in  faluting  them.  The  prayers  which  they  ad- 
dreffed  to  their  gods  were  preceded  by  lullrations,  by  wafn- 
ing  themfelves,  and  changing  their  garments.  They  alfo 
had  fongs,  which  they  chanted  to  the  found  of  inffru- 
ments.  The  Phoenicians  alfo  pradlifed  various  kinds  of 
divinations  and  enchantments.  Herodotus  fuppofes  thefe 
people  to  have  pradlifed  circumcifion  : but  Jofephus  afferts, 
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that  none  of  the  nations  included  under  the  vague  name  of 
Paleftine  and  Syria,  ufed  that  rite,  except  the  Jews  : that  if 
the  Phoenicians  anciently  had  that  cuitom,  they  afterward 
neglefted  it,  and  at  lenrth  wholly  laid  it  afide.  They  ab- 
llained  from  the  flefh  of  fwine. 

Language  and  Writing. — Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the 
Phoenician  language,  it  is  certain  that  it  had  no  affinity  to  the 
other  oriental  tongues  that  were  ufed  in  Arabia,  Syria, 
&c.  Their  language  was  a dialeft  of  the  Hebrew,  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  and  their  letters,  or 
charafters,  were  the  fame  or  very  like  to  thofe  of  the  Sama- 
ritans. Their  alphabet  confilled  of  the  fame  num.ber  of  let- 
ters with  the  Hebrew  alphabet  ; the  forms  of  their  letters 
were  larger  ; but  they  were  more  conformable  to  thofe  of  the 
more  ancient  Greek  infcriptions.  The  Phoenician  charafter 
varied  in  its  figure  according  to  the  different  cantons  in  which 
it  was  ufed.  The  charafter  of  Palmyra  more  nearly  re- 
fembled  the  Hebrew ; that  of  Carthage  or  the  Panei,  and  that 
of  Sicily  or  Spain,  had  a common  origin,  and  bore  affinity 
to  that  of  the  Phmnicians.  The  charafter,  which  was  com- 
mon to  the  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Arabs,  &c.  was  the  ori- 
gin of  that  of  all  the  nations  which  lay  to  the  W.  of  Afia  ; 
it  paffed  into  Africa  by  means  of  the  Carthaginians ; it  was  in 
ufe  in  Sicily  and  Spain  before  the  Romans  conquered  thofe 
countries  ; Cadmus  brought  it  among  the  Greeks ; it  was 
adopted  by  the  Etrufcans  ; and  at  length  received  among  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Towards  the  E.,  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time  in  ufe  in  Perfia,  and  it  was  not  improbably  the  ori- 
gin, direftly  or  indireftly,  of  all  writing.  The  Phoenicians, 
like  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  &c.  wrote  from  right  to  left ; 
nor  had  they  any  vowels  in  their  alphabet,  which  proves  the 
antiquity  of  their  language,  and  as  fome  have  alleged,  that 
it  was  the  inevitable  confequence  of  hieroglyphical  writing. 

Learning  and  Science. — The  Sidonians,  under  which  ap- 
pellation we  may  comprehend  the  Phoenicians  in  general, 
were  of  a peculiarly  happy  genius  : arithmetic  and  aftrono- 
my  are  fuppofed  to  have  taken  their  rile  among  them,  or 
were  brought  by  them  to  great  perfedfion  ; from  them  thefe 
excellent  iciences  fpread  into  Greece,  together  with  their 
letters.  They  were  addifted  from  the  beginning  t«  philo- 
fophical  exercifes  of  the  mind  ; infomuch,  that  a Sidonian, 
named  Mofehus,  taught  the  dodfrine  of  atoms  before  the 
Trojan  war  ; and  Abomenus  of  Tyre  is  faid  to  have  puzzled 
Solomon  by  the  fubtlety  of  his  queftions.  Phoenice  conti- 
nued to  be  one  of  the  feats  of  learning,  and  both  Tyre  and 
Sidon  produced  their  philofophers  in  later  ages  ; fuch  were 
Boethius  and  Diodatus  of  Sidon,  Antipater  of  Tyre,  and 
Apollonius  of  the  fame  place,  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
writings  and  difciples  of  Zeno. 

ManufaBures  and  Arts. — The  glafs  of  Sidon,  the  purple 
of  Tyre,  and  the  exceeding  fine  linen  they  wove,  were  the 
produdlof  their  own  country,  and  of  their  own  invention  ; 
and  for  their  extraordinary  fltill  in  working  metals,  in 
hewing  timber  and  ftone,  and  in  a word,  for  their  perfedf 
knowledge  of  what  was  folid,  great,  and  ornamental  in  ar- 
chitedfure,  the  reader  need  only  be  reminded  of  the  large 
ffiare  they  had  in  eredling  and  decorating  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
falem  under  their  king  Hiram.  Their  fame  for  talte,  defign, 
and  ingenious  invention  was  fuch,  that  whatever  was  elegant, 
great,  or  pleafing,  in  apparel,  veffels,  or  toys,  was  diitin- 
guiffied,  by  way  of  excellence,  with  the  epithet  of  “ Si- 
donian.” 

Commerce  and  Navigation.  — As  merchants  they  may  be 
faid  to  have  engroffed  all  the  commerce  of  the  weltern  world  ; 
and  as  navigators,  they  were  the  boldeft,  the  nrioll  experi- 
enced, and  greateft  difeoverers,  of  ancient  times  : indeed 
they  had,  for  many  ages,  no  rivals.  In  planting  colonies 


they  exerted  themfelves  fo  much,  that,  considering  their  ha- 
bitation  was  little  more  than  the  flip  of  ground  that  lay  be- 
tween mount  Libanus  and  the  fea,  it  is  furprifing  how  they 
could  furnifli  fuch  fupplies  of  people,  and  not  wholly  depo- 
pulate their  native  country'.  Their  vicinity  to  Syria,  which 
had  a very  confiderable  and  regular  trade  with  the  more 
eallern  regions,  induced  them  to  traffic  in  foreign  commo- 
dities ; for  here  they  found  produftions  of  the  natural 
growth  of  that  foil,  and  many  choice  and  ufeful  commodi- 
ties brought  from  the  Eaft,  which  theje  own  fmall  coun- 
try could  not  fupply  ; and  having  prbbably  been  faewn 
the  way  by  the  Symians,  who  might  have  navigated  the  Me- 
diterranean, they  turned  their  whole  attention  to  trade  and 
navigation,  and  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  applicatior, 
foon  eclipfed  their  mailers  in  that  art.  The  Phoenicians 
affedted  no  empire  but  that  of  the  fea,  and  feemed  to  aim  at 
nothing  but  an  unmolefled  enjoy'ment  of  their  trade.  This 
they  extended  to  all  the  known  parts  to  which  they  could 
reach ; to  the  Britiffi  ifles,  commonly  underllocd  by  the 
Caffiterides  ; to  Spain,  and  other  places  in  the  ocean,  both 
within  and  without  the  llraits  of  Gibraltar  ; and,  in  general, 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  fea,  and  the 
lake  Maeotis.  In  all  thefe  parts  they  had  fettlements  and 
correfpondents  ; and  thus  they  exercifed  the  great  branches 
included  under  the  term  trade,  vt^.  importation,  exportation, 
and  tranfportation,  in  full  latitude.  Beiides  this  maritime 
commerce,  they  had  an  inland  trade  in  Symia,  Mefopo- 
tamia,  Aflyria,  Babylonia,  Perlia,  Arabia,  and  even  India, 
which  was  of  no  lefs  extent,  and  which  may  ferve  t®  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  thefe  people,  and  how  defervedly 
their  merchants  are  mentioned  in  feripture  as  equal  to  princes. 
(If.  xxiii.  8.)  Their  country,  though  fmall,  was  the 
great  ftorehoufe  that  contained  every  thing  which  could  ad- 
minifter  to  the  neceffities  or  luxuries  of  mankind,  which 
they  diftributed  to  others  as  they  judged  would  ,be  bell  for 
their  own  intereil.  Their  own  commodities  were,  as  we 
have  obferved  already,  the  purple  of  Tyre,  the  glafs  of  Sidon, 
and  the  exceeding  fine  linen  made  in  their  own  country  ; thefe 
and  other  curious  pieces  of  art,  in  metals  and  wood,  feem 
to  have  been  the  chief,  and  almoll  only  commodities  of 
Phoenice  itfelf.  Their  territory  was  fo  fmall,  as  not  to 
afford  any  export  of  their  own  growth  ; and,  indeed,  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  wanted,  than  abounded  with,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Their  commerce  and  navigation  derived 
peculiar  advantage  from  their  fliipping,  and  they  had  excellent 
means  for  providing  themfelves  with  fhips.  Their  larger 
embarkations  were  of  two  forts,  round  (hips,  or  gauli,  and 
long  ffiips,  gallies,  or  triremes.  When  they  drew  up  in  line  of 
battle,  the  gauli  were  difpofed  at  a fmall  dillance  from  each 
other  in  the  wings,  or  in  the  van  and  rear ; and  their  tri- 
remes were  contradled  together  in  the  centre.  In  order  to 
difeourage  other  nations  from  engaging  in  commerce,  they 
pradlifed  piracy,  or  pretended  to  be  at  war  with  fuch  as  they 
met  when  they  thought  themfelves  ftrongelt.  This  was  a 
natural  llroke  of  policy  in  people  who  grafped  at  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  then  known  world.  At  Tyre  was  the 
famous  fiffiery  already  mentioned,  which  contributed  fo 
much  to  enrich  that  city.  In  connedlion  with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Phoenicians,  we  might  mention  their  voyages 
in  the  fervice  of  Solomon  ; and  the  long  voyage  which  fomc 
of  them  are  faid  to  have  undertaken  in  the  fervice  of  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  round  Africa,  failing  out  of  the  Red  fea, 
and  returning  by  the  way  of  the  ftrait’s  mouth,  in  which 
they  employed  three  years. 

Hijlorical  Revolutions. — Phoenicia,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved, was  divided  into  feveral  fmall  kingdoms,  of  which 
fome  were  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  one  city, 
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and  its  territory.  Of  all  the  kings  of  Phoenicia,  thofe  of 
Sidon,  Tvre,  and  Arad,  feem  to  have  been  the  moft  power- 
ful and  wealthy,  and  they  certainly  make  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  figure  in  hiftory  ; but  their  fucccflbrs,  and  the  years 
of  their  refpeflive  reigns,  are  involved  in  obfcurity  and  un- 
certainty, and  interrupted  by  fo  many  chafms,  that  it  is  not 
poflible  to  give  a regular  detail  of  their  tranfadfions.  For 
fuch  an  account  as  authentic  hiftory  furnifhes,  we  refer  to 
the  refpedfive  articles,  Sldon,  Tyre,  and  Arad. 

After  a vai'iety  of  viciflitudes,  Phoenicia  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  kings  of  Babylon.  Nabopolaffar,  whofe  reign 
commenced  in  tlie  year  626  B.C.,  became  mafter  both  of 
Paleftine  and  of  Egypt.  Tyre,  after  a refiftance  of  30 
years,  was  taken  in  the  year  573  B.C.  But  with  the  death 
of  Baal,  the  title  of  king  became  extindft  ; and  Phoenicia 
was  for  a confiderable  time  governed  by  judges.  Gerof- 
tratus  was  the  laft  of  thefe  magiftrates  ; and  when  he  died 
in  the  year  554  B.C.,  the  Tyrians  fent  to  Babylon  for  an- 
other governor.  Merbal  was  appointed,  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  reigned  four  years.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
brother  Iram,  or  Hiram,  in  550  B.C.  ; and  in  the  14th 
year  of  his  reign,  Cyrus,  according  to  the  Phoenician  annals, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Perfian  empire.  At  this  time 
Phoenicia  comprehended  the  whole  coaft  from  the  vicinity 
of  Aradus  northwards  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  It  now 
became  one  of  the  provinces  of  Perfia,  and  without  making 
any  confpicuous  figure  in  hiftory,  it  fuftained  itfelf  by  its 
commerce.  When  Phoenicia  at  a fubfequent  period  was 
joined  to  Syria,  it  was  governed  by  prefidents  or  rulers  fent 
from  Rome.  Phoenicia  was  afterwards  one  of  the  provinces 
which  Antony  abandoned  to  Cleopatra  ; but  after  the  death 
of  both  thefe,  Auguftus,  who  palled  into  Paleftine  with 
Herod,  granted  to  him  feveral  towns  of  Phoenicia.  This 
province  was  one  of  the  fcenes  in  which  the  apoftles  and 
followers  of  Jefus  Chrift  preached  the  doHrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity  ; but  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  againft  the  Chriftians 
excited  great  troubles  ; the  whole  country  was  in  arms,  and 
the  Jews  revolted  againft  the  Romans,  till  at  length  Jeru- 
falem  was  taken  by  Titus.  The  fucceeding  emperors  dif- 
tinguifhed  fome  of  the  towns  of  Phoenicia  by  their  attention. 
Tyre,  among  others,  received  from  Adrian,  and  alfo  from 
Severus,  the  title  of  Metropolis  ; fo  that  Phoenicia,  having 
its  metropolis,  was  detached  from  the  government  of  Syria. 
Under  the  reign  of  Theodore,  and  under  that  of  Arcadius, 
this  province  was  divided  into  two  diftindt  parts  : one  was 
called  “ Maritime  Phoenicia,”  or  limply  “ Phoenicia 
and  the  other,  “ Phoenicia  of  Libanus,”  Maritime  Phoe- 
nicia had  for  its  metropolis  Tyre,  on  which  depended  Sidon, 
Ptolemais,  Berytas,  Biblos,  Tripolis,  Area,  Orthofia,  Bo- 
trys,  Aradus,  Antaradus,  Porphyrion,  Pancas,  and  Sy- 
laminum.  Phoenicia  of  Libanus  had  for  its  metropolis 
Hamas,  to  which  were  fubordinate  Laodicea,  Abila,  He- 
liopolis, Jabrunda,  Palmyra,  Emifa,  Danaba,  Evaria, 
Comoara,  Cotada,  and  Sarracene.  Chriftianity  flouriihed 
for  fome  time  in  this  province,  till  at  length  the  Arabs 
gained  polTeflion  of  it ; and  Phoenicia,  having  embraced  a 
new  worlhip,  was  governed  by  different  dynafties  of  Arabian 
princes. 

Phcen'ICE,  one  of  the  names  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  given  to  the  He  of  Tenedos. 

PHCENICIAN  Character.  See  Character. 

PHCENICON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt, 
•on  the  route  from  Coptos  to  Berenice,  between  Coptos  and 
Didyme,  according  to  Antonine’s  Itinerary. 

PHCENICOPTERUS,  Flamingo,  in  Ornithology,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Gralla-,  of  which  the  generic 
charadter  is,  bill  naked,  toothed,  bent  as  if  broken  •,  noftrils 


linear  ; feet  four-toed,  palmate,  the  membranes  femicircular 
on  the  fore  part  ; the  hind  toe  is  not  conncdled  with  the 
others.  There  are  two  fpecies  mentioned  by  Gmelin.  The 
birds  of  this  genus  combine  the  charadfers  ot  the  Anferes  and 
Grallas.  They  have  long  legs  and  neck  ; the  bill  is  large  ; 
the  upper  mandible  carinate  above,  and  toothed  on  the 
edge  ; lower  compreffed,  tranfverfely  furrowed  ; the  noftrils 
are  covered  with  a thin  membrane. 

Species. 

Rubra,  or  Common  Red  Flamingo.  This  is  fpecifically 
deferibed  as  having  its  quill-feathers  black.  It  inhabits 
Africa  and  South  America.  From  the  top  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  tail  it  is  four  feet  four  inches  long,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  legs  fix  feet ; it  feeds  on  aquatic  infedts  and  filh  ; 
perpetually  twills  its  neck  about  when  eating,  fo  that  the 
upper  mandible  touches  the  ground ; it  makes  its  neft  on 
hillocks  in  Hiallow  water,  on  which  it  fits  with  the  legs 
hanging  down,  like  a man  fitting  upon  a ftool ; it  lays  two 
white  eggs  ; is  very  impatient  of  cold ; the  flelh  is  good, 
efpecially  the  tongue  ; it  changes  its  colour  with  its  age, 
being  the  firft  year  of  a white  alh,  the  fecond  rofy,  the  third 
full  Icarlet ; tongue  covered  with  about  twelve  papilla?, 
which  are  hooked  backwards,  and  cartilaginous  at  the  tip. 
The  young  ones  run  about  with  great  fwiftnefs,  but  are 
unable  to  fly  till  they  have  attained  nearly  their  complete 
growth.  They  fubfift  chiefly  on  fmall  lilhes,  ova,  and 
water  infedts  ; and  frequent  during  the  day  the  borders  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  withdrawing  at  night  to  the  high  grounds, 
and  lodging  amidft  long  grafs.  Flamingoes  are  extremely 
Ihy,  and  are  faid  almoft  always,  unlefs  in  the  breeding  fea- 
fon,  to  keep  together  in  flocks,  having  a centinel  ever 
vigilant  at  his  poll,  by  whom  the  flightell  approaching  dan- 
ger is  announced,  by  intimations  which  produce  immediate 
flight.  Their  flelh  is  thought  by  fome  not  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  partridge. 

CniLENSis  ; Chili  Flamingo.  Quill-feathers  white.  It 
inhabits  Chili ; it  is  five  feet  long  from  the  bill  to  the  claws  j 
the  bill  is  covered  with  a reddilh  Hein  ; head  fubcrelled. 

PHOENICOPUS  Galunula,  a name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  a bird,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name 
tringa. 

PHCENICUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Elanitic  gulf,  between  Hippos 
and  Ahaunathi.  Ptolemy. 

PHCENICURUS,  in  Ornithologs^,  a fpecies  of  Mota- 
cilla ; which  fee.  See  alfo  Motacilea  Frithacus  and  d"!/- 
ecica. 

PHCENICUS  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain 
of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia.  According  to  Strab'*,  it  was 
alfo  called  Olympus. 

PiiOENicus  Portiis,  a port  of  the  PelopouHefus,  in  Mef- 
fenia,  near  the  promontory  Acritas,  loutli-well  of  Colonis. 
— Alfo,  a port  of  the  fea,  on  the  call  coaft  of  Sicily,  near 

the  promontory  Pachynus.  Ptolemy Alfo,  a port  of  the 

nomc  of  Libya.  Ptoi. — Alio,  a port  on  tlie  fouthern  coaft 
of  the  He  of  Crete.  Ptol. — Alfo,  a port  of  Afia  Minor, 
on  the  coaft  of  Lycia,  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Patara. 
Livy. — Alfo,  a port  of  Afia  Minor,  on  the  coaft  of  Ionia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  promontory  Mimas. 

PHCENICUSA,  or  Piicexicodks,  one  of  the  feven 
jEolian  ifles  of  the  ancients,  called  Felicuda,  fituated  to- 
wards the  weft,  to  the  eaft  of  the  He  of  Ericufa.  It  took 
its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  its  produdlion,  which 
was  the  phmnix  or  palm-tree.  See  Felicuda. 

PHQaNICUSSJE,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Phcenicians. — Alfo,  the  name  of  two  Hands, 
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placed  by  Sleph.  Byz.  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  gulf 
of  Carthage. 

PHQiNIGMUS,  (pomyixo:,  in  Medicine,  from  red, 

fignifics  properly  that  rednefs  of  the  Jhin,  which  is  occalioned 
by  certain  ftimulating  fubftances,  mulfard,  cantharides,  &c. 
which  have  been  therefore  called  rubefacients.  The  appella- 
tion of  pheenigmus  has  alfo  been  fometimes  given  to  the  rube- 
facient fubllance  itfclf. 

Sauvages  has  applied  the  term  to  a difeafe,  which  con- 
fifts  of  red  or  purple  fpots  or  blotches  upon  the  fldn,  with- 
out any  elevation,  inflammation,  or  fever.  His  pheenigmus 
is,  in  fad,  the  petechia  fine  febre  of  fome  writers,  and  the 
Purpura  fimplex  of  Dr.  Willan.  See  Purpura.  See 
Sauvages,  Nofol.  Method.,  clafs  x.  gen.  32- 

PHOENIX,  in  Afronomy,  a conftellation  of  the 

fouthern  hemifphere  ; unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  invifible 
in  our  northern  parts. 

The  number  of  liars  in  this  conftellation  is  thirteen.  See 
Constellation. 

This  conftellation  took  its  name  and  form  from  that  of  a 
bird  famous  among  the  ancients  ; but  generally  looked  upon 
by  the  moderns  as  fabulous. 

The  naturalifts  fpeak  of  this  bird  as  fmgle,  or  the  only 
one  of  its  kind.  They  deferibe  it  as  of  the  lize  of  an  eagle  ; 
its  head  finely  crefted,  with  a beautiful  plumage  ; its  neck 
covered  with  feathers  of  a gold  colour,  and  the  reft  of  its 
body  purple  ; only  the  tail  white,  intermixed  with  carna- 
tion ; and  its  eyes  fparkling  like  ftars.  They  hold,  that  it 
lives  five  or  fix  hundred  years  in  the  wildernefs  ; that,  when 
thus  advanced  in  age,  it  builds  itfelf  a funeral  pile  of  fweet 
wood,  and  aromatic  gums  ; then  it  fires  it  with  the  wafting 
of  its  wings,  and  thus  burns  itfelf ; and  from  its  afties  arifes 
a worm,  which,  in  time,  grows  up  to  be  another  phoenix. 

Hence  the  Phoenicians  gave  the  name  phoenix  to  the 
palm-tree  ; becaufe,  when  burnt  down  to  the  very  root,  it 
naturally  rifes  again  fairer  than  ever. 

Ancient  hiftorians  reckon  four  appearances  of  the  phoenix  : 
the  firft,  in  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  ; the  fecond,  in  that  of 
Amafis  ; the  third,  in  that  of  the  third  Ptolemy  ; and  the 
fourth,  according  to  Dion  Caflius,  as  a prefage  of  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  but  Tacitus  refers  it  to  Egypt  under  the  em- 
pire of  Tiberius,  and  Pliny  to  the  confulate  of  Quintus 
Plancius,  which  took  place  A.D.  36. 

The  ancients,  however,  fpeak  of  the  phoenix  as  a fabulous 
bird. 

The  ancient  Chriftians  refer  to  the  phoenix  in  fome  of 
their  accounts  of  the  refurreftion. 

Phcenix,  in  Botany,  cJoivif  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the 
Date  Palm-tree  ; from  which,  as  a primitive  word,  Phoe- 
nicia, the  land  of  Palm-trees,  feems  to  have  derived  its 
name  ; as  likewife  perhaps  the  red  colour  phceniceus  or  pu- 
niceus,  from  the  hue  of  the  ftieath  when  arrived  at  maturity  ; 
which  etymology  feems  to  us  the  more  probable,  as  puniceus 
is  fometimes  made  fynonimous  with  croseus,  faffron-coloured. 
Linn.  Gen.  573.  Schreb.  776.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  730. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didf.  v.  3.  Ait-  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  369. 
.luff.  38.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  893.  Gjertn.  t.  9 — Clafs 
and  order,  Dioecia  Triandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Palma. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  General  Ihealh  of  one  valve,  in- 
cluding a branched  ftalk.  Perianth  deeply  three-cleft,  mi- 
nute, permanent.  Cor.  Petals  three,  concave,  ovate,  rather 
oblong.  Stam.  Filaments  three,  very  ftiort  ; anthers  linear, 
quadrangular,  the  length  of  the  corolla. 

Female  either  on  a different  plant,  or  on  the  fame  com- 
mon ftalk.  Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Pfl.  Germen 
fuperior,  roundifh  ; ftyle  awl-ftiaped,  fhort ; ftigma  acute. 
Perk.  Drupa  ovate,  of  one  cell.  Seed  folitary,  bony, 


elliptic-ovate,  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow,  nearly 
oppofite  to  the  dorlal  embryo. 

Eff.  Ch.  General  fheath  of  one  valve. 

Male,  Calyx  in  three  deep  fegments.  Petals  three. 

Female,  Calyx  in  three  deep  fegments.  Petals  three. 
Piftil  one.  Drupa  ovate. 

I.  Ph.  dablylifera.  Common  Date  Palm-tree.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1658.  Ait.  n.  I.  Stokes  Mat.  Med.  v.  4.  519. 
(Palma;  Kaempf.  Amoen.  667.  t.  i,  2,  3.  Matth.  Valgr. 

V.  I.  198,  200.  Camer.  Epit.  124.  Ger.  Em.  iSiy.)  — 
Leaves  pinnate,  without  thorns ; leaflets  linear-lanceolate, 
folded,  ftraight — Native  of  the  Levant.  Though  it  has 
been  cultivated  in  our  ftoves  for  above  200  years,  no  indi- 
vidual has  yet  been  preferred  long  enough  to  bloflbm,  and 
very  few  have  become  caulefcent.  In  the  fouth  of  France 
this  plant  forms  a handfome  tree,  but  brings  no  fruit  to 
perfedfion.  It  is  well  known,  that  as  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  generally  the  produce  of  diftindt  individuals,  the 
two  fexes  require  to  be  cultivated  together,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain good  fruit ; and  in  this  chiefly  confifts  the  culture  of 
the  Palm-tree.  Hence  the  Linnaeans  have  derived  one  of 
their  moll  linking  proofs  of  the  fexes  of  plants,  the  fadl 
being  recorded  by  thofe  who  were  not  inllrudled  in  that 
dodtrine.  (See  Fecundation,  and  Sexes  of  Plants.) 
For  an  account  of  the  fruit,  fee  Date.  The  tree  is  of 
flow  growth,  but  gradually  attains  a very  lofty  ftature, 
confining  of  a ftraight  fimple  fcaly  trunk,  crowned  with  a 
noble  fpreading  evergreen  tuft  of  long,  pinnate,  rigid, 
fmooth  leaves.  (See  Palma:.)  Several  axillary  drooping 
bunches  of  innumerable  white  flowers,  each  bunch  en- 
veloped in  a large  coriaceous  fheath,  proceed  from  the  crown 
of  the  Jlem,  and  produce  an  ample  crop  of  dates,  which  are 
gathered  in  the  Eaft  with  great  care  and  ceremony,  con- 
llituting  an  important  article  of  food,  as  well  as  of  com- 
merce. Their  quality  is  as  various  as  that  of  apples,  or  any 
other  cultivated  fruit.  An  ample  and  complete  hiftory  of 
this  valuable  tree,  and  its  whole  economy,  is  to  be  found 
in  Kcempfer. 

2.  Ph.  reclinata.  Reclining  Date  Palm-tree.  Jacq. 
Fragm.  27.  t.  24.  Ait.  n.  2.  — Leaves  pinnate,  without 
thorns ; leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  folded,  loofely  fpreading. 
— Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  it  was  fent 
to  Kew  by  Mr.  Maffon,  in  1792.  It  is  kept  in  the  green- 
honfe,  but  has  not  flowered. 

3.  Ph.  farinifera.  Small  Date  Palm-tree.  Roxb.  Co- 
romand.  v.  i.  53.  t.  74.  Ait.  n.  3.  — Leaves  pinnate, 
without  thorns  ; leaflets  linear-avvlfliaped,  folded.  Flowers 
with  fix  ftamens  and  three  ftyles. — Native  of  Coromandel, 
chiefly  found  in  dry  barren  fandy  places,  not  far  from  the 
fea,  flowering  in  January  and  February,  and  ripening  fruit 
in  May.  The  trunk  is  not  above  one  or  two  feet  high,  and 
entirely  enveloped  in  leaves,  which  refemble  thofe  of  the 
firft  fpecies  in  general  appearance,  but  are  more  pointed, 
and  of  a much  deeper  green.  The  common  flower-ftalk, 
or  fpadix,  bears  numerous  fimple  branches,  each  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  long,  befet  with  a great  number  of  feflile 
flowers ; the  male  white  ; the  female  green,  on  a feparate 
tree.  The  ftamens  are  fix,  with  a three-cleft  rudiment  of  a 
pf  il.  The  pfil  of  the  female  flowers  is  three-cleft,  and 
there  are  rudiments  of  three  feeds,  as  Dr.  Stokes  well  re- 
marks ; all  which  does  not  accord  with  tlie  generic  cha- 
radler,  taken  from  the  firft  fpecies.  Yet  Dr.  Roxburgh 
fays  the  pifil  is  “ as  in  Phcenix  daBylifera."  Probably  the 
charadler  of  the  latter  requires  emendation,  for  which  we 
can  only  look  to  fome  tropical  botanift.  The  fruit  of  the 
prefent  fpecies  is  a purple  fingle-feeded  drupa,  the  fize  of  a 
large  French  bean,  containing  a fmall  quantity  of  fweet, 
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mealy  pulp,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  coaft  of  Co- 
romandel, without  any  preparation.  The  Jlem  of  the  plant 
contains  a large  quantity  of  farinaceous  fubftance,  among 
the  woody  fibres,  affording  an  inferior  fort  of  fago,  to 
which  recourfe  is  had  in  times  of  fcarcity ; but  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh defcribes  it  as  bitterifli,  and  inferior  in  nutritious 
qualities  to  real  fago.  This  fpecies  is  cultivated  at  Kew, 
having  been  procured  from  India  in  1800,  by  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks. 

pufilla,  L'our.  Cochinch.  614.  Gasrtn.  v.  i.  24.  t.  9, 
anfwers  very  nearly  to  the  defeription  of  the  laft,  except  that 
thtjiyle  is  laid  to  be  fliort,  and  Jllgmc  fimple.  Perhaps  the 
yonngjlyks  cohere,  and  appear  to  be  only  one.  Gsertner’s 
figure  indicates  the  rudiments  of  three  feeds  in  the  germen, 
as  in  Roxburgh’s  plant. 

Phcenix,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the  evergreen 
exotic  tree  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is  the  date 
palm-tree  (P.  daftylifera). 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  may  be  increafed  by  feed, 
procured  from  abroad,  or  taken  out  of  the  fruit,  which 
ihould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poffible  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth, 
plunging  them  in  a tan  hot-bed  in  the  Hove,  giving  mode- 
rate waterings ; when  they  foon  come  up.  And  when  a 
few  inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  pricked  out  into  feparate 
fmall  pots,  plunging  them  into  the  hot-bed  or  bark-bed, 
where  they  mult  remain,  giving  frequent  waterings',  and 
fhifting  them  into  larger  pots,  according  as  their  progrefs 
of  growth  may  require.  When  they  are  removed,  great 
care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to  injure  their  large  roots,  or  to 
over-pot  them. 

This,  like  the  reft  of  the  palm  tribe,  has  no  other 
branches  than  its  large  leaves,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of 
a leaf  and  branch,  always  arifing  from  the  top  ; and  as  the 
old  leaves  fall,  the  ftem  forms  itfelf,  and  advances  in  height. 
But  although  the  leaves  grow  very  tall  in  a few  years,  the 
ftem  advances  but  llovvly,  and  can  never  be  expefted  to  ar- 
rive at  a flowering  and  fruiting  ftate  in  this  climate : it, 
however,  merits  a place  in  the  hot-houfe  colledtions  for  its 
fingularity. 

The  berries  of  this  tree  are  the  dates  of  the  fliops,  which 
are  imported  from  Africa,  and  the  countries  in  the  Le- 
vant. 

Phcenix,  (poivi^,  among  the  Ancients,  a mufical  inftru- 
ment,  not  unlike  the  clthara ; which  fee.  See  alfo  Phie- 
NIX. 

Phcenix,  in  Geography,  a port  of  Afia  Minor,  on  the 
eoaft  of  Lycia. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Afia,  in  the  Doride. 

■ — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  according  to  Appian. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Greece,  in  Theflaly,  which  ran  into  the  Apidanus. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Achaia,  which  had 
its  mouth  fouth-weft  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth. 

PHQ20PUS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  ufed  for  two  different 
birds ; the  one  called  by  the  Germans  brachvogel,  and  the 
other  the  ’whimbrell,  or  arquata  minor,  the  fmall  curlew  of 
authors. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  or  the  brachvogel,  is  of  a deep  black 
colour,  fpotted  with  a yellowifh  and  reddifli-brown  ; its 
beak  is  long,  flender,  and  black,  and  is  moderately  bent ; 
its  neck  is  grey,  tending  to  reddilhnefs  towards  the  bottom  ; 
and  its  belly  is  white.  Mr.  Ray  fufpefts  this  not  effentially 
to  differ  from  the  other,  but  the  fight  of  the  bird  alone  can 
determine  that.  See  Scolopax  Arquata. 

PHOGOR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Palef- 
tine,  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pa- 
leftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  near  Bethlehem. — AUo,  an- 
other town  north-eaft  of  the  Dead  fea  and  of  Livias. 
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PHOKWARAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Lahore ; 50  miles  E.  of  Sultanpour. 

PHOLAS,  in  Conchology,  a genus  of  the  clafs  and 
order  Vermes  Teftacea.  The  generic  charafter  is,  ani- 
mal an  afeidia ; fliell  bivalve,  divaricate,  with  feveral 
leffer  differently  fhaped  acceflbry  ones  at  the  hinge  ; the 
hinge  recurved,  united  by  a cartilage  ; in  the  infide,  be- 
neath the  hinge,  is  an  incurved  tooth.  There  are  twelve 
fpecies.  The  inhabitants  of  this  genus  all  perforate  clay, 
fpongy  ftones,  and  wood,  wLile  in  the  younger  ftate ; and 
as  they  increafe  in  fize,  they  enlarge  their  habitation  within, 
and  thus  become  imprifoned.  They  contain  a kind  of 
phofphoric  liquor,  of  great  brilliancy  in  the  dark,  which 
illuminates  whatever  it  happens  to  fall  on. 

The  word  pholas  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and 

fignifies  n®  more  than  any  thing  which  is  hidden  ; the  name 
was  given  to  this  genus  of  fhell-fifh  from  their  cuftom  of 
making  themlelves  holes  in  earth,  fand,  ftones,  or  wood, 
and  living  hidden  in  them.  Many  being  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  could  not  work  themfelves  into  the  fubftance  of  hard 
ftones,  have  thought  that  they  were  hatched  in  holes  acci- 
dentally formed  in  ftones,  and  that  the  fliells  naturally  grew 
of  fuch  a fhape  as  w^as  neceffary  to  fill  the  cavity.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  error  propagated  concerning  the  pholas  ; for 
as  all  that  was  fignified  by  the  name  being  only  that  the 
fhell  was  hidden  in  fome  folid  fubftance,  whenever  an  author 
found  a Ihell-fifh  of  whatever  kind  thus  buried  in  ftone,  he 
deferibed  it  under  the  name  of  pholas. 

Species. 

* Dactylus.  Shell  oblong,  with  reticulate  fubfpinous 
ftriffi  on  the  upper  part.  It  is  found  among  rocks  in  this 
country,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  fhines  by  night. 
It  is  about  five  inches  long  ; entirely  white,  with  fometimes 
an  ochraceous  caft,  thin,  fragile,  elongated,  and  wedge- 
fliaped  on  the  fore  part,  convex  behind,  the  margin  in- 
flected ; it  is  marked  with  fubfpinous  ftrise,  which  become 
gradually  more  indiftinCt  5 the  hingC'  refembles  a fpoon,  and 
there  are  four  acceflbry  valves. 

CosTATA.  Shell  ovate,  and  ftriate  with  elevated  ribs. 
It  inhabits  the  American  feas,  _ It  is  white,  and  almoft  fix 
inches  long  ; the  ribs  are  oblique,  and  armed  with  elevated 
fcales  or  obtufe  fpines. 

Striata.  Shell  ovate,  and  multifarioufly  ftriate.  This 
fpecies  is  found  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and 
India,  and  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  The  ftriae  are  occafionally 
decuflate  ; the  part  near  the  hinge  is  glabrous,  and  without 
Arise. 

Candida.  Shell  oblong,  and  muricate  on  all  parts  with 
decuflate  ftrise.  This  inhabits  European  and  American 
feas,  and  is  very  thin  ; it  is  filvery  within,  and  more  gla- 
brous ; rounded'  at  each  end  ; tooth  of  the  hinge  is  flender 
and  cleft ; length  near  an  inch,  the  breadth  an  Inch  and  a 
half. 

PusiLLA.  Shell  oblong,  rounded  with  arched  ftriae.  It 
is  found  in  different  parts  of  India  and  America,  and  pencr 
trates  the  bottoms  of  Ihips.  The  Ihell  is  brownilh  or  white, 
gaping  on  the  fore  part,  globular  under  the  top,  and  marked 
with  reticulate  knotty  ftriae. 

* Crispata.  Shell  oval,  the  part  next  the  hinge  more 
obtufe.  Waved,  and  ftriate ; teeth  of  the  hinge  curved, 
large,  and  ftrong.  A variety  is  known  by  the  fhell  being- 
thinner  and  fmaller  ; the  tooth  alfo  is  flender  and  oblique. 

It  inhabits  European  feas,  is  about  two  inches  long,  and 
three  and  a half  broad.  The  primary  fliells  are  divided  by 
a tranfverfe  wrinkled  groove  ki  the  middle ; the  acceffory 
ones  are  fmalh 
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Orientalis.  Shell  oblong,  with  a llraight  margin ; 
one-half  of  it  is  quite  fmootli,  the  other  with  reticulate 
it'  ioe.  It  inhabits  Siam  and  Tranquebar  ; is  large  and  thin  ; 
the  fhells  gape  at  one  end  only,  and  they  are  marked  within 
with  reticulate  ftrias. 

Campechiensis.  The  fhell  of  this  fpecies  is  narrow, 
white,  and  very  finely  ftriate.  It  inhabits  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy.  It  is  probably  not  a diftinft  fpecies. 

CoRDATA.  Shell  fhort,  turgid,  and  furrow'ed  with  fine 
elevated  tranfverfe  ftriae ; aperture  heart-lhaped.  It  is 
found  affixed  to  the  Corals.  The  ffiell  is  very  thin,  fragile, 
and  of  a dirty  white  ; the  fore  part  is  fmooth,  except  a few 
arched  ridges. 

CniLENSis.  Shell  oblong,  a little  deprefied,  with  dif- 
tant  longitudinal  ftriae.  It  is  found  about  the  rocks  of 
Chili.  The  fhell  is  five  inches  long,  with  minute  appen- 
dages. 

Teredula.  Shell  oblong,  white,  w'ith  a longitudinal 
brown  granulate  future.  It  inhabits  the  Belgic  Ihores,  and 
penetrates  timber. 

Hians.  Shell  bivalve,  wdiite,  with  tranfverfe  arched 
ftrise ; above  connivent,  convex  in  the  middle,  beneath 
wedge-fliaped,  with  a very  large  oval  aperture.  It  inhabits 
the  American  iflands,  and  perforates  calcareous  rocks  and 
corals. 

As  to  the  luminous  quality  of  this  fpecies  of  ffiell-fifli, 
obferved  by  Pliny,  and  by  modern  naturalills,  fee  Dac- 
TYLUS. 

For  an  account  of  a particular  fpecies  of  pholas,  called 
by  Dr.  Parfons  pholas  conoides,  by  others  pholas  ligtiorum, 
and  in  Dutch  <wood-mufcle,  becaufe  it  is  found  burrowed  in 
timber,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Iv.  p.  i,  &c. 

PHOLIDIA,  in  Botany,  from  the  fcale  of 

a fifio  or  ferpent ; alluding  to  the  fcalinefs  of  the  corolla. 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  517.  — Clafs  and  order, 
D-idynamia  Angtofperm'ia.  Nat.  Ord.  Myoporhia,  Br. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  five-cleft,  unchanged  in  the  fruit. 
Corolla  funnel-ffiaped  ; tube  longer  than  the  calyx  ; throat 
dilated,  tumid  at  one  fide  ; limb  ihort,  irregular  ; its  upper 
lip  two-lobed,  recurved ; lower  fpreading,  in  three  deep 
equal  fegments.  Stamens  included.  Anthers  bearded. 
Stigma  capitate,  emarginate.  Drupa  dry,  of  four  cells, 
with  four  feeds. 

I.  Ph.  fcoparia.  Found  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  New  Holland.  A ruffi-like  flirub,  with  oppofite 
awd-fhaped  leaves.  Stalks  fin gle -flowered,  axillary,  folitary, 
without  Iradeas.  Corolla  blue,  clothed  externally  with 
minute  fcales.  Albumen  thin. 

PHOLIS,  in  Natural  Hlflory,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
foffils  of  the  clafs  of  the  gy^pfums  or  plailer-ftones,  the  dif- 
tinguilhing  characters  of  which  are,  that  the  bodies  of  it  are 
confiderably  hard,  compofed  of  fomewhat  broad  particles, 
and  of  a bright  cryftalline  luftre. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a fcale,  or  fmall  fake, 

from  thefe  bodies  being  compofed  of  particles  of  that 
form. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the 
gypfums,  as  burning  to  the  beft  and  fineft  philter  ; but  fo 
far  as  is  yet  known,  there  are  but  two  of  them : the  fine 
plafter-ilone  of  Montmartre  in  France,  called  by  plafer 
of  Paris  fone,  and  parget;  and  the,,other  the  coarfer  and 
fomewhat  reddi 111  kind,  common  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  called  hall plafer.  Hill.  See  Parget. 

Pholis,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall  anguilliform 
fiffi,  the  back  of  wdiich  is  brown,  the  belly  white,  and  the 
■■'  hole  back  and  Tides  fpotted,  and  the  fliin  foft  and  not  co- 
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vered  with  fcales,  but  with  a tough  mucilaginous  matte 
like  the  eel. 

This  mofl;  of  all  approaches  to  the  alauda,  and  though 
ufually  fomewhat  larger,  yet  Mr.  Ray  doubts  whether  it 
really  differs  from  it  in  any  thing  effential ; its  great  dillinc- 
tion  being  its  colour,  which,  though  a very  obvious,  is  a 
very  precarious  one. 

This  is  the  Blennius  Pholis  of  Gmelin,  and  the  blennius 
of  Artedi,  with  the  top  of  the  head  acuminated,  and  the 
upper  jaw  the  larger,  the  alauda  non  criffata  of  Rondeletius 
and  Gefner,  the  mulgraave  and  bulcaud  of  Willughby  and 
Ray,  and  the  fmooth  blenny  of  Pennant.  It  is  found  on 
the  fliores  of  the  European  ocean  and  Mediterranean  fea, 
and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  among  rocks  and  algse,  &c. 
See  Blennius. 

PHOLLIDES,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancient  phyficians 
for  foft  and  fungous  tumours  of  the  legs,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
people  in  an  anafarca,  or  leucophlegmacy. 

PHOLLIS,  as  a coin.  See  Folis. 

PHOLOC,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Tri- 
phylia,  fouth  of  Onus. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Greece,  in 
Theffaly,  where  Hercules  is  faid  to  have  flain  the  Centaur. 
— Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  weft 
of  the  river  Erymanthe,  according  to  Pliny  and  Mela.  A 
mountain  of  the  fame  name  was  fituated  near  it  to  the  weft, 
which  was  the  boundary  of  the  Elide. 

PHOMOTHIS,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Mareotide,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy. 

PHONASCIA,  derived  from  voice,  the 

art  of  forming  the  human  voice. 

In  ancient  Greece,  there  were  combats  or  contefts  efta- 
bliffied  for  the  voice,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  gym-- 
naftice. 

The  combats  continued  to  be  held  in  the  time  of  Galen  ; 
and  they  were  thefe  that  brought  the  phonafeia  into  vogue. 
Hence  the  mailers  of  this  art,  and  thofe  who  taught  the  art 
of  managing  the  voice,  were  ceXmA.  phonafei,  (pu.xa-Kot ; and 
under  their  tutorage  were  put  all  thofe  dellined  to  be  ora- 
tors, fingers,  comedians,  &c. 

PHONIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  Morea  ; 22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Corinth. 

PHONICS,  (t>i)vncn,  derived  from  voice,  or  found, 
the  doiftrine  or  fcience  of  founds  (which  fee)  ; otherwife 
called  acoufics  ; which  fee. 

Phonics  may  be  confidered  as  an  art  analogous  to  optics ; 
and  may  be  divided,  like  that,  into  direct,  tff railed,  and  re- 
fleiled.  Thefe  branches  the  bifliop  of  Ferns,  in  allufion  to 
the  parts  of  optics,  denominates  phonics,  diaphonics,  and  cata- 
phonics. 

Phonics  is  improveable,  both  with  regard  to  the  objedl, 
the  medium,  and  the  organ. 

As  to  the  objeft,  found,  it  may  be  improved,  both  with 
regard  to  the  produftion  and  the  propagation  of  founds. 
The  firlt,  in  fpeaking  or  pronouncing,  in  whiftling  or 
Tinging,  or  hallooing  or  luring,  which  are  all  diftinft  arts, 
and  all  improveable.  The  fecond,  by  the  pofition  of  the 
fonorous  body. 

With  regard  to  the  medium,  phonics  may  be  improved  by 
the  thinnels  and  quiefcency  thereof,  and  by  the  fonorous 
body  being  placed  near  a fmooth  wall,  either  plane  or  arched, 
efpecially  cycloidally  or  elliptically : whence  arifes  the 

theory  of  whifpering  places. 

Add  to  thefe,  that  by  placing  the  fonorous  body  near 
water,  its  found  is  mollified  ; that  by  placing  it  on  a plain, 
the  found  is  conveyed  to  a greater  diltance  than  on  uneven 
ground,  &c. 

As  to  the  organ,  which  is  the  ear,  it  is  helped  by  placing 
2 it 
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It  near  a wall,  efpecially  at  one  end  of '•an  arch,  the  found 
beginning  at  the  other  ; or  near  the  furface  of  water,  or  that 
of  the  earth. 

And  alfo  by  inhruments,  as  the  ftentorophon:con,  or 
fpeaking-trumpet. 

Alfo  by  an  inftrument  to  help  weak  ears  as  fpedlacles  do 
eyes  ; by  an  inllrunient  to  take  in  vallly  remote  founds,  as 
telefcopes  do  objedfs  ; by  a microphone,  or  magnifying  ear- 
inftrumeiit ; and  by  a polyphone,  or  multiplying  ear-inftru- 
ment. 

Cataphonics,  or  refledled  hearing,  may  be  improved 
by  feveral  kinds  of  artificial  echoes  ; for,  in  general,  any 
found  falling,  either  directly  or  obliquely,  on  any^  denfe 
body  of  a fmootli  fiiriace,  whether  plain,  or  arched,  is  beat 
back  again,  or  reflefted,  i.  e.  it  echoes  more  or  lefs.  See 
Echo. 

PHONICUM  CcNTiiUM.  See  Centrum. 

PHONOCAMPTICUM  Centrum.  See  Centrum. 

PHOORY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Baglana  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Zolnani. 

PHORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Greater  Armenia,  between  Tafeo  and  Mapa,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

PHORAGA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Aria.  Ptolemy. 

PHORBjE,  a town  of  Theffaly,  which  belonged  to  the 
Achasans  ; called  alfo  Phorhas. 

PHORBANTIA,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily. 
Ptolemy. 

PHORBANTIUM,  a mountain  of  Tlieflaly,  in  the 
Trazena.  Steph.  Byz. 

PHORBEIA,  a mufical  infiriiment  of  the  an- 

cients, implies  a capijlriim  or  leather  bandage,  with  which 
the  players  on  the  flute  furrounded  their  heads.  The  phor- 
beia  was  placed  before  the  mouth  of  the  mufician,  oppofite 
to  wdiich  was  a flit  for  the  reed  to  pafs  tlirougli.  See 
Feute. 

This  bandage  was  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  augmenting 
the  force  of  the  wind,  and  not  only  to  prevent  the  fwelling 
the  cheeks  of  the  performer,  but  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
efcaping  at  the  fides  of  the  reed.  See  Capistrum. 

PHORCYNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  the  ifle 
of  Ithaca,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  alfo  by  Strabo. 

PHORIMOS,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  roch 
alum, 

PHORINE,  a word  ufed  by  fome  authors  toexprefs  the 
fltin  of  a hog ; fome  alfo  underhand  it  to  mean  a flein  of 
any  kind,  extending  it  even  to  the  human  cutis. 

PHORMINX,  an  ancient  mufical  inftrument,  feems 
to  have  been  the  largeft  kind  of  lyre.  See  Lyre. 

PHORMIUM,  \n  Botany,  a name  adopted  by  Forfter 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  whofe  <po^fj.kov  was  ufed  for  making 
mats,  or  bafleets,  being  fo  called  from  ‘fcpjj.o;,  a hajhet  or 
pannier.  Forfter’s  plant  ferves  for  fimilar  purpofes  in  New 
Zeeland.  Forft.  Gen.  t.  24.  Linn.  Suppl.  28.  Schreb. 
799.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  1 7 1.  Mart,  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3. 
Ait.  Hurt.  Kew.  v.  2.  284.  Juft.  52.  (Lachenalia;  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  237.  f.  2.  Chlamydia;  G^rtn.  t.  18.) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord,  Coro- 
nar'tie,  Linn,  AJphodeli,  Juff. 

Gen,  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  obliquely  af- 
cending,  oblong,  converging  into  a tube,  united  at  the  bafe, 
unequal  ; the  three  outermoft  acute,  keeled  ; the  three  in- 
nermoft  longer,  reflexed  rounded  and  vaulted  at  the  extre- 
mity, flightly  emarginate.  Stanu  Filaments  fix,  thread- 
ihaped,  afeending,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  eredt, 
nearly  triangular.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong,  ob- 
tufely  triangular ; ftyle  thread-fliaped,  nearly  ereft,  rather 


fliorter  than  the  ftamens ; ftigma  fimple.  Perk.  Capfule 
oblong,  pointed,  with  three  furrowed  angles,  three  cells 
and  three  valves ; the  partitions  from  the  middle  of  each 
valve.  Seeds  numerous,  imbricated  in  two  rows  along  each 
partition,  ovate,  black  and  fhining,  comprefled,  bordered. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  inferior,  of  fix  petals  ; the  three  inner 
ones  longcft.  Stamens  prominent.  Capfule  oblong,  tri- 
angular. Seeds  comprefled,  bordered. 

I.  Ph.  tevax.  New  Zeeland  Flax.  Forft.  Prodr.  29. 
Linn.  Suppl.  204.  Cook’s  Voyage,  v.  2.  96.  t.  96.  J. 
Mill.  Ic.  t.  2. — Native  of  New  Zeeland  and  Norfolk  Ifland. 
Hardy  in  our  climate,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  but 
rarely.  Root  perennial,  long,  with  many  ftrong  fibres. 
Stem  none.  Leaves  radical,  numerous,  eredi,  linear,  acute, 
keeled,  entire,  fmootli,  four  or  five  feet  long,  tough  and 
rigid,  of  a glaucous  green ; ftained  with  orange-colour 
about  the  lower  part.  Flower-Jlalk  radical,  branched,  many- 
flowered.  Floavers  yellow,  each  about  an  inch  and  a halt 
long.  Capfule  three  inches  long.  Very  ftrong  and  good 
thread  may  be  manufadtured  from  the  fibres  of  the  leaves. 

PHORMORAPHIS,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name 
often  ufed  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  and  generally  looked 
on  as  one  of  their  unintelligible  words,  or  the  name  of  fome 
drug  not  known  at  this  time.  See  Carpesia. 

PHORONICUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given 
by  Paufanias  and  Steph.  Byz.  to  a towm  of  Argos,  the 
capital  of  the  Argolide. 

PHORONOMIA,  derived  from  (Jopa,  motion,  and 
lavu,  is  a Icience  comprehending  the  laws  of  motion,  both 
of  folids  and  fluids.  The  work  of  Hermannus,  printed 
at  Amfterdam  in  quarto,  in  1715,  under  this  title,  is  well 
known. 

PHORONTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Caria.  Pliny. 

PHORUM,  a port  of  Greece,  in  Attica,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pfyttalia.  Strabo. 

PHOS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  medical  writers  to  exprefs 
a diftemperature  of  the  eye,  in  which  there  is  feen  a black 
circle  wholly  furrounding  the  pupil. 

PHOSCAS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  of  a frefli-water 
fowl  of  the  duck  kind,  and  of  the  fize  of  the  common 
wigeon.  Its  body  is  remarkably  flat  ; its  beak  and  legs 
are  blue  ; its  head  and  neck  are  of  a brownifli  colour,  varie- 
gated all  over  with  numerous  triangular  black  fpots. 

PHOSGENE  Gas,  in  Chemijlry,  a fpecies  of  gas  lately 
difeovered  by  Mr.  John  Davy,  in  his  efforts  to  unite  toge- 
ther the  carbonic  oxyd  and  the  oxymuriatic  gafes.  Some 
unfuccefsful  attempts  had  been  made  for  this  purpofe  by 
Meffrs.  Gay-Lulfac  and  Thenard,  and  afterwards  by  Mr., 
Murray  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Davy  accompliflied  this  ob- 
jett  apparently  without  any  difficulty.  The  gafes  were  put 
in  contaft  and  expofed  to  a bright  light  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; wdien  the  mixture  was  diminiflied  to  half  its  original 
bulk,  and  a gas  was  left,  which  poffefl’ed  feveral  remarkable 
properties.  It  is  compofed  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  carbonic  oxyd  gafes,  condenfed  into  half  their  bulk. 
It  is  colourlefs  ; and  has  a ftrong  difagreeable  fmell.  Its 
fpccific  gravity  is  3.669  ; and  100  cubic  inches,  under  a 
mean  temperature  and  preflure,  weigh  iu.91  grains;  hence 
it  is  by  far  the  heavieft  gas  at  prefent  known.  It  reddens 
vegetable  blues.  It  combines  with  ammonia,  condenfing 
four  times  its  bulk  of  that  gas,  and  forming  a peculiar' 
neutral  fait.  Pliofgene  gas  is  decompofed  by  water,  and, 
by  molt  metallic  bodies.  It  is  an  acid  of  a very  peculiar 
nature,  and  deferves  a much  more  complete  examination. 
As  this  gas  has  been  hitherto  produced  only  by  the  aftion 
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of  light,  Mr.  Davy  propofed  to  name  it  “ phofgene.” 
Pfiii.  Tranf.  for  1812,  parti. 

PHOSPHATS,  are  falts  formed  by  the  phofphoric 
acid,  with  the  different  faline  bodies.  See  the  refpeftive 
bafes.  as  Potash,  Soda,  &c. 

.PHOSPHITES,  falts  formed  by  the  phofphorous  acid 
combining  with  the  bafes  of  falts. 

PHOSPHOLITE.  SceApATiT. 

PHOSPHORI,  or  Phofphorefcent  Suhjlances,  may  be 
diftributed  into  three  dalles.  The  firfl  comprehends  thofe 
which  require  a previous  expofure  to  the  folar  or  other 
light,  in  order  to  become  luminous  ; on  which  account 
they  are  called  “ lolar  phofphori.”  See  Phosphorus. 

The  fecond  clafs  includes  thofe  which,  without  any  necef- 
fary  previous  expofure  to  light,  become  luminous  when 
moderately  heated ; thefe,  by  way  of  diftindion,  may  be 
denominated  “ phofphori  from  heat.”  Thefe  differ  from 
the  former  in  that,  after  having  been  continued  at  any  par- 
ticular temperature  till  their  huninoufnefs  is  exhaufted,  they 
are  incapable  of  becoming  again  luminous,  except  at  a 
greater  heat  than  that  to  which  they  were  firfl  fubjefted. 
The  range  of  temperature  at  which  thefe  bodies  become 
luminous,  commences  at  about  400°  Fahr.,  and  terminates 
at  the  loweft  vifible  red  heat.  In  fome  the  light  is  almoft 
momentary  ; in  others  it  remains  many  minutes.  The  in- 
tenfity  of  the  light  appears  to  be  unalterable,  whether  the 
body  that  emits  it  be  in  a Torricellian  vacuum,  or  plunged 
in  any  of  the  natural  or  artificial  gafes.  The  following 
fubftances  are  arranged  by  Mr.  T.  Wedgwood,  according 
to  the  brilliancy  of  their  light.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol. 
Ixxxii.  p.  28. 

The  moll  phofphorefcent  of  all  fubflances  by  heat,  is 
that  vai'iety  of  the  blue  fluor  of  Derbyfhire,  which  when 
feraped  or  flruck  emits  a fetid  bituminous  odour  ; it  glows, 
when  moderately  heated  with  a pale  emerald  green  light, 
fufficiently  intenfe  to  be  very  vifible  even  in  day  light.  To 
the  fecond  rank  belong  the  common  fwine-flone,  the  common 
blue  fluor,  and  red  felfpar,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  follow,  exhibit  a white  or  reddifh  light.  The  third 
clafs  includes  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  carbonated  barytes, 
chalk,  colourlefs  calcareous  fpar,  fea-fhells,  granite,  and 
white  fluor.  The  fourth  clafs  comprehends  white  fand, 
carbonated  magnefia,  heavy  fpar,  flint,  white  marble,  quartz, 
porcelain,  and  earthen  ware.  The  fifth  clafs  includes  moll 
of  the  metals,  fulphat  of  potafh,  borax,  white  paper,  white 
linen,  fawdufl,  and  afbeflos.  Under  the  fixth  and  lafl  clafs 
are  comprehended  oil,  wax,  fpern  ac^ti,  and  butter  when 
nearly  boiling.  To  exhibit  with  the  grcatefl  effe£l  the  lu- 
minous property  of  thefe  bodies,  the  harder  ones  fliould  be 
coarfely  pulverifed  and  fprinkled  in  a dark  room  on  the  fur- 
face  of  a thick  metallic  plate,  heated  below  rednefs.  A 
very  llriking  exhibition  of  the  phofphorefcence  of  the  fetid 
blue  fluor  may  be  made  by  heating  fome  oil  in  a clear  flafle 
till  it  becomes  luminous,  and  then  dropping  in  about  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  pulverifed  fluor ; at  the  inftant  w-hen  this  latter 
comes  in  contaft  with  the  hot  liquid,  a bright  flalh  of  green 
light  is  given  out,  which  may  be  renewed  for  many  times, 
by  repeatedly  Ihaking  the  vefiel.  Mofl.  of  the  fubftances 
above  mentioned,  are  phofphorefcent  alfo  by  friftion.  Sir 
H.  Davy  has  alfo  obferved,  that  if  fluor  be  heated  till  it 
ceafed  to  become  luminous,  it  is  ftill  capable  of  producing 
light  by  collifion ; and  it  is  obferved,  that  certain  other 
bodies,  as  tremolite,  and  a particular  variety  of  blende, 
give  out  much  light  even  from  the  fcratch  of  a pin. 

The  third  clafs  of  phofphorefcent  fubftances,  confifts  of 
thofe  which,  belonging  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, emit  light  fpontaneoufly  at  the  common  temperature, 


without  the  neceffity  of  previous  expofure  to  light : thefe 
may  be  denominated  “ fpontaneous  phofphori.”  Animal 
fubftances  exhibit  this  appearance  before  the  commencement 
of  putrefaflion  ; and  it  ceafes  when  the  putrefaction  is  com- 
plete. Among  thofe  who  have  direCled  their  attention  to 
this  fubjeCh,  we  may  reckon  Boyle,  Canton,  and  Dr.  Hulme, 
See  Light. 

PHOSPHORIA,  <J)a.'3-Jopia,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in 
honour  of  Phofphorus  or  Lucifer. 

PHOSPHORIC  Acid,  in  Chemiflry,  This  add  is  found 
in  combination  with  lime,  foda,  and  ammonia  in  animal  fub- 
ftances, and  is  alfo  a component  part  of  fevnral  minerals. 
It  may  be  obtained,  but  not  in  a ilate  of  purity,  from  the 
bones  of  animals.  For  this  purpofe,  the  bones  are  ilrll 
burned  to  whitenefs  in  a red  heat,  and  then  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  This  powder  is  decompofable  by  the  fulphuric 
acid,  by  which  means  the  phofphoric  is  fet  free  in  the  liquid 
form,  while  tlie  fulphat  of  lime  is  infoluble.  This  liquid, 
however,  is  found  not  to  contain  the  phofphoric  acid  pure, 
but  combined  with  fome  lime.  Hence  this  procefs  is  not  re-- 
forted  to  for  getting  pure  phofphoric  acid.  The  following 
is  unobjeclionable. 

Into  fome  hot  nitric  acid  projeCl  fmall  bits  of  phofpho- 
rus, till  no  more  effervefcence  takes  place.  The  nitric 
acid  is  decompofed,  giving  the  whole  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
phofphorus,  while  the  nitrogen  which  conftitutes  the  effer- 
vefcence efcapes  in  the  form  of  gas.  A thickilh  fluid 
refults  from  this  procefs,  which,  when  evaporated  in  a pla- 
tina  crucible,  ftill  thickens  till  it  is  raifed  to  a red  heat. 
On  cooling  it  aft’umes  the  folid  form,  and  is  tranfparent  like 
glafs.  This  is  the  pure  phofphoric  acid,  which  in  this 
form  is  alfo  called  phofphoric  glafs.  It  poffeffes  all  the 
effential  properties  of  an  acid.  It  has  a fharp  acid  tafte, 
and  changes  vegetable  blues  to  red. 

Its  affinity  for  water  is  fuch  that  it  foon  deliquefees  in  the 
air,  exhibiting  the  fame  vifeid  oily  appearance  which  it 
poft’efled  before  evaporation.  It  has  no  fmell,  not  being 
volatile  at  lefs  than  a red  heat,  when  it  exhales  in  the  form 
of  white  fmoke. 

In  the  Hate  of  glafs  its  fpecific  gravity  is  2.516,  which 
will  be  lefs  in  the  liquid  form  as  it  contains  more  water. 

It  diffolves  readily  in  water,  producing  heat,  though 
much  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
fulphuric  acid  with  water  ; a proof  that  the  former  has  lefs 
attradlion  for  water. 

This  acid  is  known  to  confift  of  i atom  of  phofpho- 
rus to  2 of  oxygen.  The  atom  of  phofphorus  being  9, 
and  that  of  oxygen  7,  will  make  the  acid  9 -f-  14  = 
23,  which  is  near  the  truth.  It  does  not  combine  with 
more  oxygen,  although  its  affinity  is  great  for  that  fub- 
ftance. 

It  is  not  decompofed  in  the  cold  by  any  of  the  inflam- 
mable bodies,  the  alkaline  and  earthy  bafes  excepted. 
Charcoal,  zinc,  and  iron  decompofe  it,  when  affifted  by  a 
ftrong  heat  in  a clofe  retort,  fetting  the  phofphorus  free. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  phofphorus  is  obtained.  In  its  dilute 
ftate  it  afts  on  feveral  of  the  metals,  as  zinc,  tin,  and  iron. 
They  are  firft  oxydated  by  the  water,  when  hydrogen  gas 
is  evolved.  The  acid  then  combines  with  the  oxyd,  form- 
ing falts,  which  are  deferibed  under  their  refpedlive  bafes. 
It  combines  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  the  reft  of  the 
metallic  oxyds. 

The  experiments  of  Lavoifier  and  Dalton  agree  in 
making  the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  be  what  has  been  al- 
ready ft  ated.  The  former  chemift  found  that  114  of  the 
acid  contained  69.375  of  oxygen. 

Phosphoric  Matches,  or  Tapers,  are  prepared  by  the 
I following 
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following  fimple  procefs.  T ake  a glafs  tube,  four  inches 
long,  and  one  line  in  diameter,  clofed  at  one  end.  Intro- 
duce a fmall  quantity  of  phofphorus  into  the  tube,  and 
pulh  it  to  its  farther  end  ; after  which,  a taper  covered  with 
a fmall  quantity  of  wax  is  introduced  into  the  fame  tube. 
The  open  end  is  then  hermetically  fealed,  and  the  other  end 
is  plunged  into  boiling  water  ; upon  which  the  phofphorus 
melts,  and  fixes  itfelf  upon  the  match.  A line  is  drawn  at 
one  end  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  with  a flint,  that  it  may 
be  broken,  as  occafion  may  require.  The  match  is  to  be 
drawn  out  quickly  to  inflame  the  phofphorus. 

The  procefs  of  M.  Lewis  Pegle  for  making  the  inflam- 
mable bougies  confifts  in  taking  a glafs  tube,  five  inches  long, 
and  two  lines  wide,  one  end  of  which  is  fealed  with  a blow- 
pipe. Small  tapers  of  wax  are  prepared,  with  three  double 
threads  of  cotton  twitted  together.  The  extremity  of  the 
match  or  taper  is  half  an  inch  long,  and  mutt  not  be  covered 
with  wax.  A piece  of  lead  is  laid  in  a faucer  filled  with 
water ; and  upon  this  the  phofphorus  is  cut,  beneath  the 
water,  into  fragments  of  the  fize  of  a grain  of  millet.  One 
of  thefe  grains  is  to  be  dried,  and  introduced  into  the  tube 
of  glafs ; after  which  the  fortieth  part  of  a grain  of  very 
dry  fulphur  is  to  be  added,  that  i»,  half  the  weight  of  the 
phofphorus.  One  of  the  bougies  is  then  taken,  and  its  ex- 
tremity dipped  in  very  clear  oil  of  wax.  If  too  large  a 
quantity  rifes,  it  mutt  be  dried  with  a cloth.  The  match 
is  introduced  into  the  tube  with  a turning  or  twitting  mo- 
tion between  the  fingers.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  mutt 
then  be  plunged  into  boiling  water,  to  foften  the  phofpho- 
rus ; obferving  to  keep  it  no  longer  than  three  or  four  fe- 
conds  in  the  water.  The  other  extremity  of  the  tube  is 
afterwards  fealed.  Thefe  bougies  mutt  be  kept  in  a tin 
tube,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  inflammation. 

Phosphoric  Bottles,  are  formed  by  heating  a glafs  bottle, 
and  fixing  it  in  a ladle  full  of  fand  ; and  then  two  or  three 
fmall  pieces  of  phofphorus  are  introduced  into  it.  A fmall 
red-hot  iron  wire  is  ufed  to  ftir  the  phofphorus  about,  and 
caufe  it  to  adhere  to  the  internal  furface  of  the  bottle,  where 
it  forms  a reddifh  coating.  The  heated  wire  is  introduced 
repeatedly  ; and  when  all  the  phofphorus  is  thus  diftributed 
within  the  bottle,  it  is  left  open  for  a (juarter  of  an  hour, 
and  afterwards  corked.  When  this  is  ufed,  a common 
match  tipped  with  fulphur  is  introduced  into  the  bottle, 
turned  round,  and  quickly  drawn  out.  The  phofphorus 
which  flicks  to  the  fulphur  takes  fire,  and  lights  the  match. 

The  theory  of  this  phenomenon  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  phofphorus  is  ttrongly  dried,  or  half 
calcined,  and  needs  only  the  contadl  of  air  to  fet  it  on  fire. 

As  phofphorus  is  foluble  in  oils,  more  efpecially  the  vola- 
tile oils,  thefe  oils  become  luminous.  If  this  folution  be 
kept  in  a bottle,  a phofphoric  flafh,  which  emits  a fmall 
quantity  of  light,  will  be  feen  every  time  the  bottle  is 
opened.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufed  in  this  operation.  The 
combination  of  phofphorus  and  oil  appears  to  exift  natu- 
rally in  the  glow-worm,  or  “ lampyris  fplendidula”  of  Lin- 
naeus. Forfler  of  Gottingen  obferves,  that  the  fhining  mat- 
ter  or  the  glow-worm  is  liquid.  If  the  glow-worm  be 
crufhed  between  the  fingers,  the  phofphorefcence  remains  on 
the  finger,  Henckel  reports,  in  his  eighth  diflertation  of 
his  “ Pyritologia,”  that  one  of  his  friends  of  a languine 
temperament,  after  having  danced  much,  perfpired  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  he  thought  his  life  in  danger.  While  he 
undrelled,  lines  of  phofphoric  flame  were  feen  on  his 
ihirt,  which  left  yellow  red  fpots  behind  them,  refembling 
the  refidue  of  burned  phofphorus.  This  light  was  long 


A phofphoric  gas  may  be  extratted  from  phofphorus, 
which  takes  fii-e  by  the  mere  contact  of  air.  It  is  to  the 
difengagement  of  a gas  of  this  nature,  that  we  may  attri- 
bute the  ignes  fatui  which  play  about  burying  grounds,  and 
enerally  in  all  places  where  animals  are  buried  and  putrefy, 
t is  to  a fimilar  gas,  that  we  may  refer  the  inflammable  air 
which  conftantly  burns  in  certain  places,  and  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  certain  cold  fprings.  Chaptal’s  Elem.  of  Chemilti-y, 
vol.  iii. 

PHOSPHORICAL  Column.  See  Column. 

PHOSPHOROUS  Acid,  in  Chem\Jlry.  When  phofpho- 
rus is  expofed  to  the  air  in  an  open  veflel  for  a length  of 
time,  it  gradually  alTumes  the  form  of  a thick  fluid,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  oil.  This  is  the  phofphorous  acid.  The  flovv- 
nefs  with  which  it  combines  -with  oxygen  only  allow's  it  to 
combine  with  i atom  of  oxygen,  by  which  it  is  conttituted. 
Its  atom  is,  therefore,  9 of  phofphorus  with  7 of  oxygen, 
equal  to  16. 

It  is  of  a vifeid  oily  confiftence,  having  an  acid  tafte, 
and  the  fmell  of  garlic. 

When  expofed  to  heat  fome  of  the  water  evaporates,  but 
the  acid  does  not  become  concrete  like  the  phofphoric.  In 
this  fituation  the  water  is  decompofed.  The  oxygen  com- 
bines with  one  portion  of  the  phofphorous  acid,  forming  the 
phofphoric  acid.  An  atom  of  phofphorus  combines  with 
the  hydrogen,  forming  phofphuret  of  hydrogen,  which  ef- 
capes  in  the  form  of  gas.  So  that  out  of  three  atoms  of 
phofphorous  acid,  and  one  of  water,  two  atoms  of  phof- 
phoric acid,  and  an  atom  of  phofphuretted  hydrogen,  are 
lormed. 

If  the  phofphorous  acid  be  expofed  to  the  air  for  a con- 
fiderable  length  of  time  after  it  is  formed,  it  is  converted 
into  phofphoric  acid. 

When  this  acid  with  water  is  poured  upon  zinc,  tin,  or 
iron,  the  water  is  decompofed  as  with  the  phofphoric  acid, 
but  the  hydrogen  combines  with  phofphorus,  forming  phof- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  is  known  by  the  fmell. 

The  fulphiiric  acid,  when  aided  by  heat,  gives  an  atom  of 
oxygen,  which  converts  it  into  the  phofphoric  acid,  while 
the  lulphurous  acid  efcapes  in  the  form  of  gas.  The  nitric 
acid  produces  a fimilar  change. 

PHOSPHORUS,  formed  from  and 

I hear,  a matter,  which  Ihines,  or  even  burns,  fpon- 
taneoufly,  and  without  the  application  of  any  fenfible 
fire. 

Phofphori  are  either  natural,  or  artificial. 

Phosphori,  Natural,  are  matters  which  become  lumi- 
nous at  certain  times,  without  the  aflittance  of  any  art  or 
preparation. 

Such  are  the  glow-worms,  frequent  in  our  colder  coun- 
tries ; lantern-flies,  and  other  fhining  iufedls,  in  hot  coun- 
tries; rotten  wood  ; the  eyes,  blood,  fcales,  flefh,  fweat, 
feathers,  &c.  of  feveral  animals  ; diamonds,  when  rubbed 
after  a certain  manner,  or  after  having  been  expofed  to  the 
fun  or  light  ; fugar  and  fulphur,  when  pounded  in  a dark 
place ; fea-water,  and  fome  mineral  waters,  when  brifltly 
agitated  ; a cat’s  or  horfe’s  back,  duly  rubbed  with  the 
hand,  &c.  in  the  dark ; nay,  Ur.  Croon  tells  us,  that 
upon  rubbing  his  own  body  brifldy  with  a well-warmed 
fhirt,  he  has  frequently  made  both  to  fliine ; and  Dr. 
Sloane  adds,  that  he  knew  a gentleman  of  Briliol,  and  his 
fon,  both  whofe  ttockings  fhone  much  after  walking. 

All  natural  phofphori  have  this  in  common,  that  they  do 
not  fhine  always  ; and  that  they  never  give  any  heat. 

The  natural  phofphori  are  either  fofiile,  vegetable,  or 
animal. 

The 


PHOSPHORUS. 


The  foflile  are,  though  very  different  in  degree,  fome 
forts  of  earths,  white  fand,  limeftones,  ilalatfites,  and  fe- 
veral  other  figured  ftones,  ifland  cryftals,  flints,  fome  fpecies 
of  agates,  Avhite  arfenic  ; but  no  fort  of  metals,  metallic  or 
fulphureous  bodies,  as  jet,  amber,  except  the  before -men- 
tioned arfenic. 

On  the  other  hand,  falts  imbibe  light,  provided  they  are 
divefted  of  eveiy  metallic  principle  ; otherwife  not,  though 
as  pellucid  as  poflible.  For  this  reafon  none  of  the  vi- 
triols will  imbibe  light  ; but  other  falts  will  though  with 
a confiderable  difference  as  to  quantity  ; for  fal  gem  and 
rock  fait  imbibe  very  little  ; fea  fait,  if  dry,  and  in  cryf- 
tals, much  more  ; and,  in  like  manner,  fal  ammoniac,  fal 
catharticum,  and  nitre  yet  more.  This  power  is  weak  in 
the  natron  of  the  ancients,  and  alum  ; but  brighteft  of  all 
in  borax. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  very  few  phofphori  ; 
that  of  di'y  rotten  wood  is  weak  and  not  lading  ; it  ap- 
pears chiefly  upon  the  edges  and  inequalities  of  the  fiu'face. 
But  this  is  moll  remarkable  in  the  rotten  wood  of  the  fir- 
tree,  and  fome  others,  where,  in  the  dark,  you  fee  fliining 
fpots  as  big  as  tares  ; whereas  in  full  light  the  whole  fur- 
face  appears  alike.  Some  few  bars  are  luminous,  but  not 
conliderably  fo  ; but  no  fruits,  feeds,  or  their  meals.  Cot- 
ton, and  the  cryftals  of  tartar,  appear  very  bright,  but  fine 
loaf-fugar  appears  the  moft  luminous  of  all  both  without 
and  within  ; gums  and  refins  retain  no  light. 

There  is  a vaft  variety  of  phofphori  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, fuch  as  the  bones  and  teeth  ; to  thefe  may  be  added 
the  Ihells  of  filh,  egg-lhells,  the  human  calculus,  bezoar, 
and  thofe  parts  of  animals  in  whicli  the  terrellrial  principle 
is  very  predominant.  But  where  there  is  a confiderable 
quantity  of  oily  matter,  as  in  the  hoofs,  horns,  and  feathers, 
no  light  is  manifeft,  or  at  leaft  in  a fmall  degree.  Light  is 
vifibly  retained  by  the  flcins  of  feveral  living  animals.  Water 
cannot  be  made  to  imbibe  light,  though  ice  does  exceedingly 
well,  and  efpecially  fnow. 

Beccarius  propofes  fome  queries  concerning  the  natural 
phofphori,  of  which  the  firft  is,  in  what  and  how  gi-eat  a 
light  the  objedl  ought  to  be  placed  ? He  tried  different 
phofphori,  in  different  degrees  of  light,  and  found  them 
imbibe  moft  light  from  the  fun  itfelf ; next  in  quantity 
when  the  Iky  was  clear  ; and  the  leaft  in  foggy  weather. 
Thefe  experiments  Ihould  be  made  in  the  open  air,  and  not 
in  a houfe  with  the  glafs-windows  flint  ; becaufe  many 
bodies  appear  luminous  when  the  light  has  come  direclly 
to  them,  which  will  not  have  that  appearance  when  the  light 
ha6  paffed  through  the  glafs.  ’ He  laftly  tried  what  light 
they  would  imbibe  from  very  bright  flame,  and  found  that 
alabafter  itfelf,  which  is  faturated  more  than  any  fubftance 
by  the  fun’s  rays,  imbibed  exceedingly  little.  The  next 
query  is,  how  long  thefe  bodies  fliould  remain  in  the  light 
to  be  fufficiently  faturated  ? Four  or  five  feconds  were 
found  the  utmoft  length  of  time  required  for  that  purpofe. 
The  other  query  is,  how  long  the  received  light  vvill  con- 
tinue in  thefe  phofphori  ? It  does  not  laft  the  fame  time  in 
all ; but  continues  more  or  lefs,  from  two  feconds  to  eight, 
in  proportion  to  the  ftrerigth  of  the  phofphorus,  and  the 
quantity  of  light  received. 

But  that  which,  of  all  natural  phofphori,  has  occafioned 
the  greateft  fpeculation,  is  the 

Phosphorus,  Barometrical,  or  Mercurial.  M.  Picard 
firll  obferved,  that  the  mercury  of  his  barometer,  when 
fliaken  in  a dark  place,  emitted  light  ; with  this  circum- 
llance,  that  in  fliaking  tlie  mercury  with  rapidity,  fometimes 
above,  and  fometimes  below  its  equilibrium  with  the  air, 


the  light  was  only  feen  when  below  it,  where  it  appeared  as 
if  adhering  to  the  upper  furface. 

But  this  light  is  not  found  in  the  mercury  of  all  barome- 
ters ; which  occafions  a great  difficulty. 

M.  Bernouilli,  upon  examining  the  circumftances  of  this 
phenomenon,  invented  a folution  of  the  fame  ; he  ima- 
gines, that  upon  the  mercury’s  defcending,  the  vacuum 
in  the  tube  increalrng,  there  iffues  out  of  the  mercury  to 
fill  up  this  exCefs  of  vacuity,  a very  fine  fubtile  matter, 
before  difperfed  throughout  the  pores  of  this  mineral ; and 
that,  at  the  fame  time,  there  enters  through  the  pores  of  the 
tube  another  fine  matter : thus,  the  firft  matter  emitted  from 
the  mercury,  and  collected  over  its  furface,  ftriking  impe- 
tuoufly  againft  that  received  from  without,  has  the  fame 
effedl  with  Defcartes’  firft  element  againft  the  fecond ; that 
is,  it  produces  the  motion  of  light. 

But  why,  then,  is  not  the  phenomenon  common  to  all  ba- 
rometers ? To  tins  he  anfvvers,  tliat  the  motion  of  the 
fubtile  matter  out  of  the  mercury  may  be  weakened,  and 
prevented,  by  any  heterogeneous  matter  colledled  on  its 
upper  furface,  into  a kind  of  pellicle,  fo  that  the  light 
fhould  never  appear,  but  when  the  mercury  is  perfedlly  pure. 
This  reafoning  feemed  confirmed  from  the  experiments  of 
feveral  barometers,  which  he  made  according  to  this  plan  ; 
but  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  repeating  experi- 
ments with  barometers  made  after  the  fame  manner,  did  not 
meet  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ; the  light  being  found  in  fome, 
but  not  in  others. 

M.  Homberg,  therefore,  conjeftured,  that  the  difference 
confifted  in  the  different  qualities  of  the  quickfilver;  in  fome, 
he  obferved,  they  ufed  quick-lime  to  purify  it ; in  others, 
fteel-filings.  The  mercury,  then,  riiing  in  the  diftillation, 
and  paffmg  through  the  lime,  might  take  away  fome  parts 
thereof,  capable,  by  their  extreme  fmallnefs,  of  lodging  in 
its  interftices. 

Hence,  as  quick-lime  always  retains  fome  fiery  particles, 
it  is'  poflible,  in  a place  void  of  air,  where  they  fwim  at 
liberty  they  may  produce- this  luftre. 

Mr.  Haukfbee  has  feveral  experiments  on  the  mercurial 
phofphorus.  Faffing  air  forcibly  through  the  body  of  quick- 
lilver,  placed  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  the  parts  were  vio- 
lently driven  againft  the  fide  of  the  receiver,  and  gave  all 
round  the  appearance  of  fire ; continuing  thus  till  the  re- 
ceiver was  half-full  again  of  air. 

From  other  experiments  he  found,  that  though  the  appear, 
ance  of  light  was  not  producible  by  agitating  the  mercury 
in  the  fame  manner  in  the  common  air,  yet  that  a very  fine 
medium,  nearly  approaching  to  a vacuum,  was  not  at  all  ne- 
ceffary. 

And,  laftly,  from  other  experiments  he  found,  that  mer- 
cury inclofed  in  water,  which  communicated  with  the  open 
air,  by  a violent  fliaking  of  the  veffel  wherein  it  was  in- 
clofed, emitted  particles  of  light  in  great  plenty,  like  little 
ftars. 

By  including  the  veffel  of  mercury,  &c.  ki  a receiver, 
and  exhaufting  the  air,  the  phenomenon  was  changed ; 
and,  upon  fliaking  the  veffel,  inftead  of  fparks  of  light, 
the  whole  mafs  appeared  one  continu&d  circle  of  light. 
Farther,  if  mercury  be  inclofed  in  a glafs  tube,  flofe 
ftopped,  that  tube  is  found,  on  being  rubbed,  to  give  much 
more  light,  than  when  it  had  no  mercury  in  it.  When 
this  tube  has  been  rubbed,  after  raifing  fucceffively  its  ex- 
tremities, that  the  mercury  might  flow  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  one  fees  a light  creeping  in  a ferpentine  manner 
all  along  the  tube  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  mercury  is  all  lumi- 
nous. The  mercury,  being  made  to  run  along  the  tube 

afterwards 
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afterwards  without  rubbing  it,  was  found  to  emit  fome 
Ii«-ht,  though  much  lefs  than  before  : this  proves  that  the 
fr"i£tion  of  the  mercury  againft  the  glafs,  in  running  along, 
does  in  fome  meafure  electrify  the  glafs,  as  the  rubbing  it 
with  the  hand  does,  only  in  a much  lefs  degree.  This  is 
more  plainly  proved  by  laying  fome  very  light  down  near 
the  tube,  for  this  will  be  attraTed  by  the  eledlricity  raifed 
by  the  running  of  the  mercury,  and  will  rife  to  that  part  of 
the  glafs  along  which  the  mercury  runs  ; and  it  is  very  plain 
from  this,  that  what  has  been  long  known  in  the  world 
under  the  name  of  the  phofphorus  of  the  barometer  is  not  a 
phofphorus,  but  merely  a light  raifed  by  electricity,  the 
mercury  eleCfrifying  the  tube.  Phil.  Tranf.  484.  See 
Electricity  and  Mercury. 

Phosphori,  Artificial,  are  fuch  as  owe  their  luminous  qua- 
lity to  fome  art  or  preparation. 

Phofphori  are,  it  is  well  known,  often  produced  by  art  ; 
fome  are  made  by  the  maceration  ot  plants  alone,  and  with- 
out any  fire  ; fuch  as  thread,  linen  cloth,  but  above  all 
paper.  The  luminous  appearance  of  this  lall,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  an  eleCfrical  phenomenon,  is  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  heat.  This  is  confirmed  by  two  experiments  ; 
the  firft  is,  by  expofing  the  paper,  fpread  upon  an  iron 
grate,  to  the  naked  fire,  yet  not  near  enough  to  refcorch  it, 
and  then  laying  a warm  brick  thereon  to  retain  the  heat ; 
by  which  means  it  w'as  obferved,  that  where  the  paper  was 
not  fcreened  by  the  iron  grate,  it  was  moil  luminous  ; fo 
that  by  the  lights  and  lhades  you  might  diftinguifli  in  the 
dark  the  image  of  the  iron  grate  a confiderable  time. 
The  other  experiment  is,  the  application  of  the  paper  to 
a plate  of  warm  brafs  ; from  which,  when  in  the  dark,  you 
might  very  eafily,  by  its  being  lefs  luminous,  diftinguilh 
the  margin  of  the  paper  that  had  not  been  warmed  by  the 
brafs. 

However  Beccarius,  though  he  acknowledges  that  paper, 
after  having  been  made  red-hot  and  cooled  again,  is  an  ex- 
cellent phofphorus,  found,  that  it  was  much  injured  by 
being  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun.  He  made  experiments 
to  the  fame  purpofe  with  a great  variety  of  fubllanccs,  mi- 
neral, vegetable,  and  a-fmal ; and  obferved,  that  the  efteCts 
were  the  fame,  and  that  the  ftrongcr  the  light  was,  and  the 
longer  they  were  expofed  to  it,  tlie  more  injury  they  re- 
ceived ; and  he  found  alfo,  that  the  injury  they  received  was 
lafting. 

The  fame  author  takes  notice  alfo  of  thofe  pholphori 
which  become  fo  by  the  affillance  of  fire  ; but  the  fire  here 
fpoken  of  is  not  great  enough  to  dilfolve  their  conftituent 
parts,  but  only  fuch  as  may  affect  the  external  parts  of 
their  texture,  and  that  but  gently  ; fo  that  the  procefs 
here  mentioned  is  only  drying  or  roafting.  For  it  is  not 
the  watery  or  the  faline  parts  in  bodies  which  are  terrified, 
but  the  oleaginous,  with  which  many  vegetables,  and  moil 
animals  abound.  The  white  flefli  of  animals,  fuch  as  that 
of  chickens,  become  a phofphorus  by  roafiing,  as  well  as 
the  tendons  ; and  whatever  parts  of  animals  become  gluti- 
nous by  boiling,  fuch  as  carpenters’  glue,  ifinglafs,  &c. 
to  thefe  may  be  added  cheefe.  Bones,  though  they  imbibe 
light  without  any  preparation,  have  that  property  in  a much 
greater  degree  when  burnt,  and  their  luminous  appearance 
is  much  more  lively.  But  roafiing  has  not  this  eiteft 
upon  feathers,  hoofs,  horns,  and  only  in  a fmall  degree  on 
whites  of  eggs,  though  the  yolk  when  dry  eafily  became  a 
phofphorus. 

The  fame  operation  which  produces  feveral  phofphori 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  gives  alfo  feveral  from  the  ve- 
getable. Thus,  by  gently  roafting  gums,  as  mjrrh,  gum 
tragacanth,  and  others,  they  appear  luminous,  though  dif- 


ferent in  degrees  ; and  this  light  is  clear  in  proport.on  to 
the  gentle  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  parts.  By  this 
treatment  nuts  of  every  kind,  pulfe,  corn,  coffee-berries, 
meal,  bread,  and  wafers,  alfo  become  phofphori.  Tur- 
pentine, amber,  and  fome  refins,  require  more  fire  before 
they  imbibe  light  ; fo  that  you  mull  divefl  them  of  their 
acid,  and  tlieir  light  etherial  oil,  to  make  them  appear  lu- 
minous. But  here  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  boil 
no  longer  than  from  being  white  they  turn  yellow  ; for,  if 
you  proceed  longer,  your  labour  is  loft.  Thofe  phofphori 
produced  by  torrefadlion  loon  lofe  their  power,  which, 
perhaps,  neither  time,  nor  a thorough  diffolution  of  their 
parts,  can  deprive  the  natural  ones  of.  In  general,  as 
long  as  ,the  phofphori  gained  by  torrefadlion  preferve 
their  power,  their  light  is  more  lharp  and  ftriking,  but 
the  natural  more  weak.  Thofe  that  are  gained  by  calci- 
nation, and  Baldwin’s  phofphorus,  feem  to  polfefs  both 
the  ftriking  light  of  thofe  gained  by  torrefadtion,  and  the 
weaker  light  of  the  natural  phofphori  ; the  laft  they  pre- 
ferve a long  time,  but  the  former  is  loft,  by  degrees,  much 
fooner.  The  well  calcined  afhes  of  plants,  or  rather  their 
terrellrial  parts,  remaining  after  the  folution  of  their  fixed 
falts  by  walliing,  and  neutral  falts,  continue  phofphori  after 
many  years  : fo  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  luminary 
power  which  is  gained  by  calcination,  though  not  fo  in- 
tenfe,  continues  perpetual ; whereas,  that  gained  by  torre- 
faftion  always  decreafes,  and,  in  a very  little  while,  is  no 
longer  vifible.  Some,  even  by  this  method,  continue  to 
imbibe  light  much  longer  than  others.  Gum  arabic,  which 
continues  longell,  lalls  fix  days  ; bread  not  one,  and  cof- 
fee only  a few  minutes.  However,  at  any  time,  by  a frefh 
torrefadtion,  you  may  recover  thefe  languid  phofphori  ; in 
which  property  they  have  great  likenefs  to  the  Bolognian 
ftone,  and  other  phofphori  prepared  by  art. 

Almoft  all  bodies,  by  a proper  treatment,  have  that  power 
of  fliining  in  the  dark,  which,  at  firft,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  property  of  one,  and  afterward  only  of  a few.  How 
this  is  brought  about  is  not  eafy  to  folve.  If  we  fup- 
pofe,  with  fome,  that  the  light  from  a luminous  body  en- 
ters and  abides  in  the  phofphori  ; we  fhall  find  fomewhat 
new  to  admire  in  liglit  itfelf.  It  is  no  new  opinion,  that 
this  fluid  confifts  of  very  fine  particles,  which  are  con- 
tinually darted  forth  from  a luminous  body  in  all  direc- 
tions, witli  a very  great  velocity  : but  it  has  by  nobody 
been  laid  down  hitherto,  that  thefe  particles  are  not  dif- 
folved  by  the  violence  of  their  agitation,  nor  difperfed, 
nor  immediately  ceafe  to  exift ; but  fubfilt  Hill,  and  ad- 
here to  what  bodies  come  in  their  way,  as  heat  does.  If, 
therefore,  the  particles  of  light  are  not  dilfolved  as  foon  as 
they  are  emitted  from  a radiant  body,  but  continue  fome 
time,  what  eiie  is  required  but  that  we  allow  its  atmo- 
fphere  to  every  lucid  appearance  i It  the  phofphori  ihine 
with  a borrowed  light,  but  not  with  their  own,  and  that 
only  when  put  in  motion,  and  fired  by  the  rays  of  a fliining 
body,  which  fome  experiments  feem  to  confirm,  then  other 
new  doflrines  will  arife.  There  muft  be  then  a hidden,  a 
fecret  principle  in  bodies,  to  be  lighted  up  by  this  moft 
fubtle  fire.  There  will  be  in  the  univerfe  a certain  per- 
petual fire  from  thefe  phofphori  ; the  matter  of  which, 
though  conftantly  diflipated  by  burning,  does  not  walle 
enough  to  be  obvious  to  our  fenfes.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 
N 478.  in  vol.  xliv.  art.  17.  p.  83.  and  Beccarii  Com. 
p.  52.  91,  &c.  See  Light,  Light  from  Diamonds,  and 
Bolognian  Phosphorus,  infra. 

Of  artificial  phofphori  there  are  three  principal  kinds  : 
the  firft  hnrning,  which  confumes  every  combuftible  it 
touches  ; the  other  two  have  no  fenfible  heat  ; and  are 
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called  the  Bononian  and  Hermetic  phofphorus,  to  which  clafs 
others  of  a fimilar  kind  may  be  reduced. 

Phosphorus,  Burning,  in  Chemiftry,  is  a fimple  inflam- 
mable fubttance. 

The  difcovery  of  this  phofphorus  was  firft  made  in  1677, 
by  one  Brandt,  a citizen  of  Hamburgh,  in  his  refearches 
for  the  philofopher’s  ftone.  Brandt  communicated  the 
fecret  to  one  Kraaft,  of  Drefden,  but  withheld  it  from 
Kunckel  ; upon  which  this  chemift,  knowing  that  urine 
was  the  fubftance  employed,  fucceeded  in  his  attempts  of 
making  phofphorus  ; accordingly,  this  phofphorus  is  com- 
monly called  Kunckel’s  phofphorus,  after  his  name.  A 
fimilar  phofphorus  was  alfo  made  by  Mr.  Boyle,  after  hav- 
ing feen  a piece  of  it  in  the  hands  of  Kraaft,  who  brought 
it  to  London  in  1 679,  in  order  to  fliew  it  to  the  king  and 
queen  of  England  ; having  been  only  informed  that  this 
phofphorus  was  produced  from  fome  matter  belonging  to 
the  human  body.  Kraaft,  indeed,  told  Stahl,  that  he  had 
communicated  the  procefs  for  making  it  to  Mr.  Boyle  ; 
but  this  is  fuch  an  imputation  on  the  integrity  and  honour 
of  our  Englifh  philofopher,  as  can  by  no  means  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  teftimony  of  a man,  who  had  been  treacher- 
ous to  Kunckel,  who  traded  in  the  fecret  of  making  phof- 
phorus, and  after  felling  it  to  many  perfons,  piiblifhed  the 
procefs  for  making  it  in  the  Mercure  Galont,  for  June  1683. 
Kunckel,  and  a German  chemilt  called  Godfreid  Hantk- 
witz,  to  whom  Boyle  communicated  the  method  of  preparing 
it,  were  the  only  perfons  who  made  it  in  any  confiderable 
quantities. 

M.  Hellot,  in  his  Memoir  upon  this  fubjedl,  Ac.  Paris, 
1737,  enumerates  all  the  procelfes  for  making  it,  that 
were  in  ufe  foon  after  the  difcovery  of  it  ; u/z.  that  pub- 
blilhed  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  1680,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  196. 
(fee  Phil.  Tranf.  Abridg.  vol.  iii.  p.  346.);  that  of  Kraaft  ; 
that  of  Brandt,  in  a colledfion  of  experiments  and  obfer- 
vations  of  Dr.  Hooke,  publiflied  by  Dr.  Derliam  in  1726  ; 
that  of  M.  Homberg,  in  the  Ancient  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy,  in  1692  ; and  thofe  found  in  the  works  of  fe- 
veral  chemifts,  particularly  of  Theickmeyer,  Hoffmann,  and 
Niewentyt.  However,  the  operation  continued  in  a great 
degree  a fecret  till  the  year  1737,  when  a ftranger  came  into 
France,  and  obtained  a reward  from  the  miniftry  for  commu- 
nicating his  procefs,  which  was  executed  by  Meffrs.  Hellot, 
Du  Fay,  Geoifroy,  and  Duhamel.  Since  the  publication  of 
M.  Hellot’s  Memoir,  the  operation  has  been  no  longer  a 
fecret ; though  feldom  executed,  becaufe  it  was  rather  cu- 
rious than  ufeful,  and  both  troublefome  and  expenfive. 

The  folid  phofphorus  was  formerly  prepared  from  urine 
in  the  following  manner.  Evaporate  a good  quantity  of 
urine  of  beer-drinkers  to  the  conliftence  of  honey  ; cover 
it  up  in  an  earthen  veffel,  and  fet  it  three  or  four  months  in  a 
cellar  to  ferment  and  putrefy.  Mix  two  parts  of  fand,  or 
powder  of  pot-fherds,  with  one  part  of  this  urine,  and  put 
it  into  a retort,  fitted  to  a long-necked  receiver,  with  two 
or  three  quarts  of  water  in  it.  Dillil  it  in  a naked  fire, 
in  a reverberatory  furnace  ; at  firft  gently ; after  two  hours, 
augment  the  fire  gradually,  till  all  the  black  fetid  oil  be 
drawn  off.  Raife  the  fire  to  the  highell  degree ; upon 
which  white  clouds  will  come  into  the  receiver,  and  fix,  by 
little  and  little,  on  one  fide,  in  form  of  a yellowifh  fltin  ; 
and  another  part  will  precipitate  to  the  bottom  in  powder. 
Keep  the  fire  thus  violent  for  three  hours,  till  no  more 
fumes  arife.  Let  all  cool,  and  unloofe  the  veffels  ; and, 
throwing  more  water  into  the  receiver,  fhake  all  well  about, 
to  loofen  what  flicks  to  the  fides.  Pour  the  whole  into  a 
glafs  veffel,  to  fettle. 

The  volatile  fait  will  now  diffolve  in  the  water,  and  the 


phofphorus  and  oil  will  fmk  to  the  bottom ; then  pour  off 
the  water,  and  gathering  the  remaining  part  together,  put 
it  into  a glafs  vefl'el,  with  a little  frefli  water,  and  digeft  it 
in  a fand-heat,  ftirring  it  from  time  to  time  with  a wooden 
fpatula. 

By  this  means,  the  phofphorus  will  feparate  from  the  oil, 
and  fink  to  the  bottom  ; pour  off  the  oil,  and  make  up  the 
phofphorus,  while  hot,  into  flicks  for  ufe, 

Boerhaave  gives  us  other  ways  of  preparing  phofphorus. 
Recent  urine,  he  obferves,  digefted  three  or  four  days  in 
a tall  glafs,  with  a heat  no  greater  than  that  of  a healthy 
man,  grows  ruddy,  fetid,  and  cadaverous  ; this  digefted 
urine,  being  put  to  diftil  in  a retort,  yields  a clear,  fetid  li- 
quor, then  a yellow  volatile  fait,  which  evaporated  to  the 
conliftence  of  a fapo,  and  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  dry  fand,  and  the  dillillation  continued  in  a covered  re- 
tort, there  fuccellively  comes  over,  by  greater  and  greater 
degrees  of  lire,  a fetid  brown  oil,  blueifli  fumes,  and,  finally, 
a grofs  fhining  matter,  which  finks  in  water,  and  is  the  folid 
phofphorus. 

To  make  it  more  eafily,  and  to  the  beft  advantage,  it  may 
be  proper-  to  take  a fufificient  quantity  of  human  urine, 
afforded  by  a perfon  not  much  given  to  drink  wine,  and 
exhale  it  away  in  an  open  veffel  to  a rob,  or  the  confiflence 
of  honey  ; then  fet  it  to  putrefy  for  half  a year,  and, 
upon  dillillation,  it  will  afford  a large  proportion  of  fait , 
after  which,  if  fix  times  its  own  quantity  of  fand,  or 
brick  dull,  be  added  to  the  remainder,  and  the  dillillation 
be  continued,  as  in  the  cafe  lall  mentioned,  the  phofphorus 
will  fall  into  the  water.  Or  it  may  commodioufly  be  pre- 
pared, by  fuffering  the  rob  of  urine  to  digeft  for  two  years 
in  an  open  veffel  in  the  open  air  ; during  which  time,  a 
flimy,  feculent,  unfluous,  earthy  matter,  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  ; which,  being  frequently  wafhed  with  pure  water, 
wherein  it  will  not  diffolve,  will  leave  a white  matter  behind 
it,  neither  of  an  alkaline,  acid,  faline,  or  terreftrial,  nor 
fcarcely  of  an  undluous  nature  : and  this  is  of  itfelf  a pro- 
per matter  for  the  making  of  phofphorus  by  dillillation  with 
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In  order  te  preparing  the  phofphorus,  and  indeed  molt 
of  the  other  preparations  of  urine,  the  firft  Itep  is  to  re- 
duce that  liquor  to  the  con£flence  of  a rob  or  thick  ex- 
tradl ; thofe  who  have  worked  on  this  fubjedl  fufficiently 
know  how  abominably  naufeous  and  difagreeable  a talk  this 
is.  The  operator  alone  is  not  the  perfon  who  is  almolt  poi- 
foned  by  it,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  affedled  ; and 
it  is  well  known,  that  our  Godfrey,  who  ufed  to  prepare 
large  quantities  of  this  fubftance,  was  always  obliged  to 
keep  a houfe  in  the  fields  to  perform  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cefs in. 

There  is  an  eafy  and  excellent  method  propofed  by  Stahl 
for  the  performing  of  this  troublefome  bufinefs,  by  means 
of  condenfation  by  cold  or  freezing.  There  needs  no  more 
than  to  expofe  the  proper  quantity  of  urine  to  fome  frofty 
nights  in  winter  ; or  at  any  time  of  the  year  to  our  ice- 
houfes,  or  other  places  where  ice  is  prelerved  all  the  year 
round.  The  froft  will,  in  this  cafe,  affedl  a large  part  of 
the  urine,  but  not  the  whole  ; and  the  liquid  part  being 
feparated  from  the  fblid  ice,  it  will  be  found  that  the  watery 
parts  alone  have  fuffered  the  freezing,  and  that  all  the 
undluous  and  faline  ones  are  left  behind  in  the  unfrozen 
part,  which  is,  by  repeated  freezings  of  its  yet  remaining 
aqueous  parts,  at  length  reduced  to  that  fort  of  rob  which 
is  required  for  all  the  purpofes  of  dillillation,  and  that  with- 
out any  trouble  or  offenfivenefs,  either  to  the  operator  or 
any  body  elfe.  I’he  power  of  condenfation  by  Ireezing  in 
this  manner,  extends  to  wine,  vinegar,  and  all  fermented 
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liquors ; but  it  operates  differently  on  the  feveral  different 
ones,  and  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  their  natures. 
The  natural  cold  of  our  climate  is  feldom  too  great  for  any 
of  the  liquors  we  defire  to  condenfe ; that  is,  it  is  never  fo 
great  as  to  condenfe  the  whole  into  ice.  It  often  is  not 
fufficiently  great  to  condenfe  the  aqueous  part,  even  after 
ever  fo  many  repetitions.  In  this  cafe,  it  may  be  proper  to 
bring  in  the  ufe  of  the  common  freezing  mixtures,  made 
with  ice,  or  fnow  and  fait.  To  fuit  the  artificial  degree  of 
cold,  in  thefe  cafes,  requires  care  and  experience,  and  is 
almoft  as  nice  a point  as  the  fuiting  of  the  degrees  of  heat 
in  the  operations  of  chemiftry. 

In  1743,  Margraaf  publifhed,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  at  Berlin,  a new  and  excellent  procefs  for  obtain- 
ing more  eafily  and  expeditioufly,  and  at  lefs  expence  than 
had  hitherto  been  done,  a confiderable  quantity  of  phofpho- 
rus.  In  his  procefs,  a kind  of  plumbum  corneum  is  pre- 
vioufly  prepared,  by  diftilling  a mixture  of  four  pounds  of 
minium  with  two  pounds  of  powdered  fal  ammoniac  ; the 
refiduum  after  the  diftillation,  or  the  plumbum  corneum,  is 
to  be  mixed  with  nine  or  ten  pounds  of  extradf  of  putrefied 
urine,  boiled  to  the  confiftence  of  honey.  This  mixture  is 
to  be  m.ade  fiowly  in  an  iron  cauldron  fet  upon  the  fire,  and 
by  frequently  ftirring  the  contents.  Half  a pound  of 
powdered  charcoal  is  then  to  be  added,  and  evaporation  is 
to  be  continued  till  the  whole  is  reduced  into  a black 
powder,  which  is  to  be  put  into  a retort,  in  order  to  extraft 
from  it,  by  a moderate  and  gradual  heat,  all  the  volatile 
products  of  urine,  that  is,  volatile  alkali,  fetid  oil,  and  an 
ammoniacal  matter  which  adheres  to  the  neck  of  the  retort. 
In  this  diftillation  the  heat  is  only  to  be  railed  fo  as  to 
make  the  matter  red-hot.  After  the  diftillation  a black 
and  friable  refiduum  is  left,  from  which  the  phofphorus  is 
to  be  extradfted  by  a fecond  diftillation,  and  a ftronger  heat. 
Before  it  is  expofed  to  another  diftillation  it  may  be  tried 
by  throwing  lome  of  it  upon  hot  coals.  If  the  matter  has 
been  well  prepared,  a fmell  of  garlic  exhales  from  it,  and  a 
blue  phofphorical  flame  is  feen  undulating  along  the  furface 
of  the  hot  coals.  This  matter  is  to  be  put  into  a good 
earthen  retort,  capable  of  fuftaining  a violent  fire,  and 
which  may  be  fecured  with  a covering  of  clay  and  hair. 
Three  quarters  of  the  retort  are  to  be  filled  with  the  matter 
which  is  to  yield  the  phofphorus.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
common  furnace  for  diftillation  with  a retort ; excepting 
that  inftead  of  being  terminated  by  an  ordinary  reverbera- 
tory or  dome,  this  ought  to  be  terminated  by  the  upper 
piece  of  an  air-furnace,  to  which  a tube  is  to  be  applied, 
the  diameter  of  which  ought  to  be  from  four  to  fix  inches, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  furnace,  and  the  height  from 
eight  to  nine  feet.  This  apparatus,  which  Mr.  Beaume 
ufes,  is  necefl’ary  for  railing  a lufficient  heat,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  throwing  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  fuel 
through  the  door  of  the  upper  piece  of  the  furnace.  The 
retort  ought  to  be  well  luted  to  a receiver  of  moderate  fize, 
pierced  with  a fmall  hole,  and  half  full  of  water.  For  this 
purpofe  ordinary  fat  lute  may  be  bound  on  with  ftrips  of 
linen,  dipped  in  a lute  prepared  with  lime  and  whites  of 
eggs.  The  hole  in  the  furnace  through  which  the  neck  of 
the  retort  paffes  ought  to  be  well  Hopped  with  furnace- 
earth.  Laftly,  a fmall  wall  of  bricks  is  railed  betwixt  the 
furnace  and  the  receiver,  to  guard  this  veffel  againft  heat  as 
much  as  is  poffible. 

All  thele  preparations  being  made  the  evening  before  the 
diftillation  is  to  be  performed,  we  are  then  capable  of  pro- 
ceeding to  this  operation,  which  is  very  eafy.  The  retort 
is  to  be  heated  by  flow  degrees  during  an  hour  and  a half ; 
and  then  the  heat  is  to  be  increafed  till  the  retort  be  red- 
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hot,  and  the  phofphorus  begin  to  pafs  in  luminous  vapours  ; 
when  the  retort  is  almoft  of  a white-red  heat,  the  phofpho- 
rus paffes  in  drops,  which  fall  and  congeal  in  the  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  This  degree  of  heat  is  con- 
tinued till  no  more  pafl'es  into  the  receiver.  When  a retort 
contains  eight  pints  or  more,  this  operation  continues  about 
five  hours. 

Mr.  MargraaPs  apparatus  is  fomewhat  different  from  that 
above  defcribed.  He  divides  the  whole  quantity  of  matter 
from  which  the  phofphorus  is  to  be  obtained  into  fix  fmall 
retorts,  whicli  he  places  in  a furnace  that  he  defcribes.  The 
advantage  of  this  divifion  is,  that  if  any  accident  happens 
to  one  retort,  the  whole  matter  is  not  loft;  and  as  the  re- 
torts are  fmaller,  a lefs  heat  is  required.  If,  indeed,  much 
phofphorus  was  to  be  made,  this  praftice  would  be  fafe  and 
excellent ; but  Macquer  affirms,  that  the  method  above  de- 
fcribed of  Mr.  Beaume  is  very  convenient  when  a large 
quantity  of  phofphorus  is  not  wanted,  and  that  he  has  never 
feen  it  fail. 

Phofphorus  does  not  pafs  pure  in  this  diftillation,  but  is 
blackened  by  foot  or  coal,  which  it  carries  along  with  it ; 
it  may  be  eafily  purified,  and  rendered  white  and  fine  by  a 
fecond  diftillation  or  redfification.  This  reftification  is  made 
in  a fmall  glafs  retort,  to  which  is  adjufted  a fmall  receiver 
half  full  of  water.  A very  gentle  heat  is  fufficient,  be- 
caufe  phofphorus  once  formed  is  very  volatile  ; and  as  the 
fuliginous  matters  with  which  it  is  foiled  were  raifed  merely 
by  the  violence  of  the  heat,  they  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  retort  in  this  diftillation,  and  the  phofphorus  paffes  very 
pure. 

The  phofphorus  is  then  ufually  divided  into  fmall  cylin- 
drical rolls,  for  the  conveniency  of  ufing  it.  This  is  done 
by  putting  it  in  glafs  tubes  immerfed  in  warm  water.  This 
very  gentle  heat  is  fufficient  to  liquefy  the  phofphorus,  which 
is  almoft  as  fufible  as  fuet.  It  takes  the  form  of  the  glafs 
tubes,  from  which  it  may  be  taken  out  when  it  is  cold  and 
hardened.  That  it  may  be  more  eafi'ly  taken  out  of  the 
tubes,  thefe  mull  be  fomewhat  of  the  form  of  fruftums  of 
cones.  All  thefe  operations  ought  to  be  made  under  rvater, 
to  prevent  the  inflammation  of  the  phofphorus. 

Phofphorus  is  now  ufually  procured  by  the  following  pro- 
cefs. Calcine  a quantity  of  bones  till  the  whole  of  their 
inflammable  matter  is  confirmed,  which  will  be  indicated  by 
their  whitenels.  After  they  are  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  let 
100  parts,  by  weight,  be  mixed  with  500  parts  of  water,  in 
a veffel  of  ftone  ware,  or  any  other  which  fulphuric  acid 
will  not  aft  upon.  To  the  above  mixture  add,  by  degrees, 
40  parts  of  fulphuric  acid,  conftantly  ftirring  the  mixture 
with  a flick  or  a glafs  rod.  After  the  eftervefcence  has 
fubfided,  let  the  mixture  Hand  for  a day  or  two,  then 
decant  off  the  clear  liquor,  which  is  to  be  preferved.  Let 
the  refiduum  be  agitated  with  a quantity  of  frefli  water, 
and  thrown  upon  a filtre,  adding  the  clear  liquor  which 
runs  through  to  that  decanted  in  the  firft  inftance.  Let 
more  water  be  poured  upon  the  filtre  till  it  comes  through 
taftelefs.  This  being  added  to  the  lall,  the  whole  will  con- 
tain a fuper-phofphat  of  lime,  with  great  excefs  of  acid. 
In  order  to  feparate  the  phofphoric  acid  from  the  lime,  the 
nitrat  of  lead  is  to  be  added.  Phofphat  of  lead  precipi- 
tates in  the  ftate  of  white  powder,  while  the  lime  is  dif- 
folved  in  the  nitric  acid.  The  phofphat  of  lead  being  very 
ponderous,  may  be  feparated  by  decantation  and  repeated 
waffling.  When  the  powder  is  dried,  mix  it  with  one-eighth 
its  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen 
retort.  The  common  earthen  retorts  are  feldom  fitted  for 
this  procefs,  being  very  liable  to  crack.  The  clay  of  which 
they  are  formed  fliould  be  mixed  with  coarfely  powdered  cru- 
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cihles,  to  render  the  texture  of  the  fubftance  when  baked 
more  open.  The  outfide  mull  be  coated  with  white  lead  and 
flint,  to  form  a glazing  during  the  dillillation  of  the  phof- 
phorus.  Without  this  precaution  the  vapour  of  the  phof- 
phorus  would  efcape  through  the  pores  of  the  vefl'el.  The 
retort,  with  its  contents,  mult  be  placed  in  an  air-furnace, 
with  a flit  in  the  fide  to  admit  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The 
fuel  fliould  be  well  burnt  coaks,  and  the  lire  raifed  very 
gradually.  The  neck  of  the  retort  fliould  be  luted  to  an 
adopter,  which  is  fitted  to  a glafs  receiver,  previoully  filled 
with  azotic  gas.  A fmall  tube  fliould  proceed  from  an- 
other opening  in  the  receiver,  terminating  in  a pneumatic 
trough.  This  ferves  to  carry  off  the  elallic  fluids  which  are 
difeiigaged  in  the  procefs.  During  the  firll  Itage  of  the 
procefs  carbonic  acid  is  dilengaged,  which  is  afforded  by 
the  carbon  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  phofphoric 
acid  and  the  oxyd  of  lead.  The  charcoal  always  contains 
a portion  of  moillure,  which  is  decompofed  by  tlie  carbon. 
In  the  lall  llage  of  the  procefs,  when  the  pholphorus  rifes 
in  the  elallic  form,  a portion  of  it  combines  with  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  water,  forming  phofphoretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  takes  fire  when  it  comes  in  contadl  with  oxygen  of 
the  atmofphere.  • This  fpontaneous  inflammation  of  the 
efcaping  bubbles,  is  a certain  fign  that  the  phofphorus  is 
coming  over.  It  is  feen  running  down  the  adopter  into  the 
receiver,  which  contains  a Imall  portion  of  water  for  it  to 
drop  into.  The  mafs  which  drops  into  the  water  is  gene- 
rally of  a brownifli,  and  fometimes  a darker  colour,  and  con- 
fifts  of  phofphorus,  containing  fome  carbon,  and  is  other- 
wife  impure.  When  the  apparatus  is  quite  cold,  it  may  be 
taken  out,  and  placed  in  a glafs  funnel  provided  with  along  cy- 
lindrical neck,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  clofed 
at  one  end  with  a cork.  It  is  firll  filled  with  cold  water, 
fo  as  to  cover  the  phofphorus.  The  whole  is  now  immerfed 
into  hot  water,  which  melts  the  phofphorus  which  is  caufed 
to  occupy  the  interior  of  the  tube,  affuming  a pale  yellow 
colour,  while  that  m the  top  part  of  the  tube  is  of  a darker 
colour,  and  contains  the  impurities.  The  pure  part  is  broken 
into  pieces,  in  which  Hate  it  is  lold.  If  the  phofphorus  after 
dillillation  be  very  impure,  it  Ihould  be  dillilled  a fecond 
time  from  a glafs  retort,  obferving  the  fame  precautions  in 
the  receiver  as  in  the  firll  procefs.  After  this  it  may  be 
llrained  through  chamois  leather  under  hot  water. 

The  phofphat  of  lead  may  alfo  be  procured  by  adding 
nitrat  of  lead  to  urine.  The  latter  fubllauce  contains  a 
quantity  of  the  phofphats  of  foda  and  ammonia,  each  of 
which  give  up  their  acid  to  the  lead,  forming  phofphat  of 
lead,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  in  the  llate  of 
an  infoluble  white  powder.  This  is  doubtlefs  the  cheapell 
way  of  getting  pholphorus. 

Stahl  fuppofed  phofphorus  to  be  a compound  of  muria- 
tic acid  with  phlogiflon  ; but  it  w'as  afterwards  proved  by 
the  refearches  of  Margraaf,  that  muriatic  acid  could  not  be 
produced  by  burning  phofphorus,  nor  could  he  fucceed  in 
forming  phofphorus  by  treating  muriatic  acid  w'ith  inflam- 
mable bodies.  He  found  in  the  courfe  of  his  experiments, 
what  has  fince  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  phlogillic  doc- 
trine. The  phofphorus  gained  weight  by  burning,  and  he 
called  the  fubllance  refulting  from  the  combullion  phofpho- 
nc  acid.  Lavoifier,  in  a fatisfaclory  manner,  confirmed  the 
fadls  of  the  above  chemift,  by  burning  phofphorus  in  oxygen 
gas.  Tlie  diminution  of  the  oxygen  he  found  jult  equal  to 
the  increafe  of  weight  in  the  phofphorus  after  burning. 
Hence  it  was  ellablilhed,  that  phofphoric  acid  w'as  a com- 
pound of  phofphorus  and  oxygen. 

Phofphorus,  when  perfedlly  pure,  is  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  having  fome  refemblapce  to  white  wax.  Like  the 
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latter  fubftance  it  foftcns  by  heat,  and  is  fo  ductile  as  to  be 
cut  with  a knife. 

It  is  called  “phofphorus  fulgurans”  from  its  corrufca- 
tions  ; and  “ phofphorus  fmaragdinus,”  becaufe  its  light  is 
frequently  green  or  blue,  efpecially  in  places  that  are  not 
very  dark. 

It  is  alfo  called  “ folid  phofphorus,’^  from  its  confiftence. 

It  diffolves  in  all  kinds  of  dillilled  oils  ; and,  in  that  Hate, 
is  called  the  “ liquid  pholphorus.” 

It  may  be  ground  in  all  kinds  of  fat  pomatums  ; in  which 
cafe  it  makes  a luminous  unguent. 

So  that  the  phofphorus  fulgurans,  fmaragdinus,  folid  and 
liquid  phofphorus,  and  luminous  unguent,  are  all  the  fame 
preparation,  under  different  circumllances.  See  Fulgu- 
rating Phofphorus. 

The  fpccific  gravity  of  pholphorus  is  about  1.77  ; the 
fufing  point  is  90°  Fahr.  ; and  it  affumes  the  form  of  va- 
pour at  a little  fhort  of  600°. 

When  phofphorus  is  heated  to  148  in  the  open  air,  it 
takes  fire  and  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  owing  to  the  ra- 
pidity W'ith  w’hich  it  combines  with  oxygen.  Very  denfe 
white  fumes  are  produced,  lo  as  ultimately  to  nearly  ob- 
feure  the  flame.  If  the  combullion  be  made  in  a veffel,  the 
fumes  adhere  to  its  Tides,  and  become  liquid,  by  attrafting 
moillure  from  the  atmofphere.  A portion  of  red  matter  is 
left  after  the  burning  has  ceafed,  which  is  probably  a com- 
pound of  phofphorus  and  carbon.  The  liquid  which  is 
formed  upon  the  Tides  of  the  veffel  has  an  acid  tafte,  and 
conlills  of  phofphoric  acid,  water,  and  probably  a fmall 
quantity  of  phofphorus  which  has  eicaped  combullion. 
When  phofphorus  is  burnt  in  pun?  oxygen,  the  light  pro- 
duced is  of  Inch  dazzling  fplendour  as  to  give  pain  to  the 
eyes.  The  combullion  is  by  this  means  complete,  and  if 
the  oxygen  is  in  fufficient  quantity,  the  whole  is  converted 
into  phofphoric  acid. 

Lavoifier  found  that  100  grains  of  phofphorus  took  up 
154  grains  of  oxygen,  fuppofing  the  atom  of  oxygen  to 
be  7,  liydrogen  being  i,  agreeably  to  the  numbers  of  Dalton. 
And  conli dering  the  pholphoric  acid  as  an  atom  of  pholphorus 

with  two  atoms  of  oxyg-en,  w'e  have  = — — . Dalton 
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has  fixed  the  atom  of  phofphortis  at  9.  From  thefe  data 
the  atom  of  phofphoric  acid  w'ill  oe  9 4-  2 x 7 = 23. 

Wlien  pliofpliorus  is  expofed  to  the  air  in  imall  bits,  it 
gives  out  a white  fmoke  for  fome  time,  and  is  ultimately 
changed  into  a clear  vivid  oily  liquid,  w'hich  has  an  acid 
tafte.  In  this  procefs  it  combines  flowly  with  oxygen,  and 
conlills  of  one  atom  of  phofphorus  with  one  of  oxygen,  of 
94-7=  16.  When  phofpliorus  is  made  to  undergo  flight 
combullion,  by  melting  it  over  the  interior  of  a phial,  with 
the  prefence  of  fmall  quantities  of  air,  the  phofphorus 
affumes  a reddifli  colour.  By  this  change  it  is  found  to  take 
fire  with  much  greater  facility,  fo  much  lo  that  this  procefs 
is  reforted  to  in  the  conftruftion  of  the  common  fire  bottles. 

From  this  and  other  fa6ls  it  is  probable  tlrat  an  oxyd  of 
pliofphorus  exills  with  lefs  oxygen  than  is  contained  iiiphof- 
phoroiis  acid.  It  doubtlefs  is  conftituted  by  2 atoms  of 
phofphorus  to  i of  oxygen,  or  2 X 9 + 7 — 25.  See 
Phosphorous  and  Phosphoric  Acids. 

The  adlion  of  the  acids  upon  phofphortis  is  treated  under 
the  refpeclive  acids,  but  what  has  been  omitted  under  OxY- 
MURiATic  Acid,  we  Ihall  introduce  here. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  a£l  upon  phofphorus  w'hen 
the  acid  is  in  the  gafeous  form,  but  when  prefented  in  com- 
bination with  fome  other  bodies,  it  forms  very  curious 
combinations,  w'hich  have  been  little  noticed.  We  are 
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indebted  to  iir  Humphry  Davy  for  our  knowledge  of  thefe 
fafts. 

When  phofphorus  is  immerfed  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas, 
it  burns  with  a pale  flame,  producing  a white  fubftance, 
which  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the  vefl'el.  The  above  cliemift 
found  that  one  grain  abforbed  nine  cubic  inches  of  tlie  gas, 
and  hence  concludes  that  i of  phofphorus  combines  with 
6.8  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  or,  agreeably  to  the  nojuenclature 
of  this  philofopher,  who  confiders  -the  latter  a Ample  body, 
chlorine.  The  number  he  gives  to  reprefcjit  one  proportion 
of  chlorine  is  67,  that  of  oxygen  being  15  and  phofphorus 
20  ; fo  that  he  concludes  the  compound  formed  by  burning 
phofphorus  in  chlorine  gas  to  confilt  of  two  proportions  of 
chlorine  equal  134,  to  one  proportion  of  pholphorus  equal 
to  20,  or  134  + 20  = 154,  the  number  reprefenting  the 
compound.  To  this  fubftance  he  has  given  the  name  ot  phof- 
phorana.  The  advocates  of  the  old  hypothefis  confider  tliis 
compound  as  conftituted  by  two  atoms  of  muriatic  acid, 
free  from  water,  united  to  one  atom  of  phofphonc  acid,  and 
agreeably  to  the  common  nomenclature  it  will  be  called  a 
fupermuriat  of  phofphorus.  Dalton’s  number  for  mu- 
riatic acid  is  22,  for  oxygen  7,  and  for  pholphorus  9. 
Hence  this  fubftance  will  be  conftituted  by  2 x 22  + 2 x 
7 4-9,  or  58  oxymuriatic  acid  to  9 of  phofphorus,  but  in 
facl:  44  muriatic  acid  to  -23  pholphoric  acid. 

The  compound  in  queftion  is  defcribed  by  its  difcoverer  as 
being  a fnowy  white  fubftance.  It  is  volatile  at  a tempera- 
ture lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water.  It  is  capable  ot  being 
fufed  under  prefture,  and  then  cryftallizes  in  the  lhape  of 
prifms  which  are  tranfparent. 

He  ftates  that  “ it  adfs  violently  upon  water,  wliicli  it  de- 
compofes.”  Its  pliofphorus  combines  with  the  oxygen, 
producing  phofphoric  acid,  and  its  chlorine  with  the  hy- 
drogen, forming  muriatic  acid.  The  advocates  for  the  old 
opinion  equally  well  explained  the  adliou  of  water  upon  this 
fubftance,  by  fuppofuig  the  fame  quantity  of  water  to  com- 
bine with  the  muriatic  acid,  which  fir  Humphry  would  ftate 
to  be  decompofed. 

Another  compound  of  this  kind  has  been  difcovered  by 
the  fame  chemift,  by  diftilling  phofphorus  through  the 
pow'der  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  a glafs  tube.  A limpid 
fluid  is  obtained,  which  he  ftates  to  be  a compound  ot  one 
proportion  of  chlorine  with  one  proportion  of  phofphorus, 
or  67  -f-  20  = 87.  The  properties  of  this  compound  are 
ftated  by  fir  Humphry  as  follows  : it  emits  and  fumes  when 
expofed  to  the  air,  decompofing  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  is 
converted  into  acid  in  the  air  without  inflammation.  In  its 
pure  ftate  it  does  not  redden  dry  litmus  paper.  The  vapour 
from  it  burns  in  the  flame  of  a candle.  When  poured  into 
water,  it  is  converted  into  muriatic  and  phofphoroiis  acid, 
the  hydrogen  combining  with  the  chlorine  to  form  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  oxygen  with  phofphorus  forming  phofphoroiis 
acid.  This  folution,  being  evaporated  to  the  confiftence  of 
fyrup,  affords  a very  pure  pholphorous  acid  com.bined  with 
water,  the  muriatic  acid  having  efcaped.  It  becomes  folid  on 
cooling. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  called  the  above  compound  phofpho- 
rana. 

By  thofe  of  the  common  opinion,  this  fubftance  is  confi- 
dered  as  a compound  of  pure  muriatic  acid  and  phofphoroiis 
acid.  The  phofphorus,  on  pafling  through  the  fuperoxy- 
muriat  of  mercury,  took  an  atom  of  phofphorus  from  the 
mercury  forming  phofphorous  acid,  which,  combining  with 
an  atom  of  muriatic  acid,  formed  tlie  compound  in  queftion, 
leaving  behind  an  atom  of  muriat  of  mercury  (calomel), 
which  con  lifts  of  an  atom  of  muriatic  acid,  with  an  atom 
of  the  firft  oxyd  of  mercury.  By  Dalton’s  numbers  this 
fubftance  is  conftituted  by  one  atom  of  muriatic  acid,  22 


added  to  one  of  phofphorous  acid,  equal  to  9 + 7 or  16, 
the  whole  being  equal  to  22  -f-  16  = 38.  All  the  phe- 
nomena ftated  above,  which  have  been  explained  by  fir 
Humphry’s  hypothefis,  wall  be  equally  well  explained  by 
the  old  theory.  The  above  ingenious  chemift  has  pointed 
out  a tliird  compound  of  chlorine  with  phofphorus,  which 
he  fuppofes  to  confift  of  one  proportion  of  chlorine  with 
twx)  of  phofphorus,  or  67  -f  2 x 20  = 107.  This,  by 
the  old  dodlrinc,  would  be  confidered  as  compofed  of  i of 
muriatic  acid,  22  to  2 of  phofphoric  oxyd,  equal  32,  the 
whole  being  52. 

This  fubftance  was  firft  obtained  by  Guy  Luffac  and  The- 
nard,  by  diftilling  phofphorus  and  calomel.  If  its  confti- 
tution  be  as  above  ftated,  9 of  phofphorus  fliould  be  diftilled 
with  196  of  calomel. 

Phofphorus  combines  with  hydrogen,  fonning  a gafeous 
compound  called  by  fome  phofphoretted  hydrogen,  and  by 
others  more  properly  pholphoret  of  hydrogen.  Several 
circumftances  ihew  the  affinity  between  phofphorus  and  hy- 
drogen to  be  very  flight,  particularly  its  liability  to  be  de- 
compofed even  by  agitation  with  water.  The  following  is 
the  procefs  recommended  by  Dalton  for  procuring  it.  To 
two  ounces  of  dry  hydrat  of  lime,  or  lime  which  has  juft 
taken  as  much  water  as  is  required  to  flack  it,  add  50  grains 
of  phofphorus  in  fmall  bits.  Let  thefe  be  put  into  a glafs 
retort,  which  has  been  previoully  filled  wdth  nitrogen  gas. 
Without  the  latter  precaution  the  prefence  of  oxygen  w'ould 
decompofe  the  gas  intended  to  be  obtained.  Let  the  neck 
of  the  retort  be  connected  with  an  hydromuriatic  trough, 
and  appl-j'  the  heat  of  a lamp,  which  brings  over  the  gas. 
The  lime  is  here  more  than  is  neceflary,  wdiich  is  no  incon- 
venience. The  abfolute  quantities  which  are  engaged  in 
the  procefs  are,  i atom  of  hydrat  of  lime  =8-1-  24,  and 
2 atoms  of  phofphorus  = 2 x 9 = 18.  The  water  of  the 
hydrat  of  lime  is  decompofed.  The  oxygen  combines  with 
one  atom  of  phofphorus,  forming  phofphorous  acid,  which 
afterwards  combines  with  the  lime.  The  hydrogen  com^ 
bines  with  the  other  atom  of  phofphorus,  forming  phofphoret 
of  hydrogen,  which  comes  over  in  the  form  of  gas.  In 
this  ftate  it  takes  fire  fpontaneoufly  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
contadf  wuth  oxygen.  The  phofpliorus  is  eafily  feparated 
by  the  eledfric  fpark,  and  even  by  ilanding  over  water, 
leaving  the  hydrogen  pure,  and  occuppng  the  original  vo- 
lume of  the  gas.  This  latter  effedl  taking  place  partially, 
has  given  rife  to  the  opinion  of  pholphorus  combining  with 
hydrogen  in  different  proportions.  We  can  hence  explain 
the  aflertion  made  by  fir  H.  Davy,  in  which  he  fays  he  has 
obtained  phofphoretted  hydrogen  gafes  of  different  fpecific 
gravities,  from  4to  7 ; hydrogen  being  i. 

The  compofition  of  this  gas  is  eafily  inferred  from  its  fpe- 
cific gravity,  which  Dalton  ftates  to  be  1 0.5,  hydrogen 
being  i.  Hence  if  i of  hydrogen  takes  up  9.5  of  phof- 
phorus without  any  change  of  volume,  it  will  make  the 
fpecific  gravity  as  above.  By  theory,  9 of  phofphorus 
fhould  combine  with  i of  hydrogen,  when  i atom  of 
the  former  combines  with  i of  the  latter.  We  may  hence 
conclude  that  an  atom  of  this  gas  in  a ftate  of  purity  is 
I 4-  9 = 10. 

To  confirm  this,  Mr.  Dalton  found  that  i meafure  of  this 
gas  to  1.5  oxygen  produced  pholphoric  acid  ; and  i mea- 
lure  to  I produces  phofphorous  acid.  We  are  indebted  to 
fir  Humphry  Davy  for  the  difeovery  of  a new  compound 
of  phofphorus  and  hydrogen,  which  he  obtained  by  expofing 
the  folid  hydrat  of  phofphorous  acid  to  heat  in  a retort.  An 
elaftic  fluid  is  produced,  having  a lefs  difagreeable  Imeil 
than  the  phofphoret  of  hydrogen,  already  defcribed.  It 
does  not,  like  the  latter,  explode  fpontaneoufly.  Wlien 
heated  to  300°  Fahrenheit  with  oxygen,  it  detonates  with 
P p 2 violence. 
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violence.  It  alfo  explodes  in  oxymuriatic  gas  with  a white 
flame.  This  chemift  fuppofes  its  fpecific  gravity  to  be  about 
12,  hydrogen  being  i. 

When  heated  in  potaflium,  its  volume  is  doubled,  and  the 
gas  produced  is  pure  hydrogen.  When  fulphur  is  fub- 
wmed  in  it,  the  volume  is  doubled,  and  fulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  produced. 

He  found  that  3 in  volume  of  this  gas  took  up  more 
than  y of  oxygen.  He  concludes  its  compofition  to  be 
nearly  2 of  hydrogen  to  10  of  phofphorus,  by  weight.  Ac- 
cording to  Dalton’s  numbers  it  will  confill  of  an  atom  of 
phofphorus  to  2 of  hydrogen,  or  9 4-  2 = - i i.  If  its  vo- 
lume be  doubled  by  taking  away  its,phofphorus,  which  is  the 
cafe  in  the  experiment  with  potaflium,  its  fpecific  gravity 
will  be  increafed  by  i comprefled  into  A,  which  will  give  a 
fpecific  gravity  equal  to  2 : this  added  to  9,  the  weight  of 
the  phofphorus,  will  give  9 + 2 — ii,  wliich  is  very  near 
to  fir  Humphry’s  experiment.  In  the  experiment  whei’e 
it  combines  with  the  fublimed  fulphur,  the  volume  is  dou- 
bled, and  two  atoms  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  are  formed, 
one  of  which  being  equal  to  the  original  volume,  wall  make 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  this  gas  equal  to  that  of  fulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  is  about  14,  hydrogen  being  i.  The 


mean  of  thefe  will  be 


II  + 14 


= 12.5,  which  comes  very 


near  to  fir  Humphry’s  ftatement  of  the  fpecific  gravity,  and 
ftrongly  confirms  the  reft  of  the  fafts  relative  to  it. 

The  oxygen  required  for  its  total  abforption  will  be  28 
28  12  24 

to  1 1 by  weight,  and  — x — = — , or  2 to  i by  meafure 
1 1 14  1 1 

nearly.  This  is  obtained  by  multiplying  their  ratios  of 
weight  by  the  inverted  ratio  of  their  fpecific  gravities.  ' 
Phofphorus  combines  with  fulphur  by  melting  them  to- 
gether in  a glafs  tube,  from  which  oxygen  is  excluded. 
The  compound  is  more  fufible  than  either  of  the  elements. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  that  a compound  of  thefe  bodies 
in  the  proportion  of  3 of  fulphur  to  4 of  phofphorus,  is  fu- 
fible at  40°  Fahrenheit.  When  folid,  its  colour  was  of  a yel- 
lowifh-white.  Thefe  bodies,  like  all  others,  muft  produce 
moft  complete  compounds  in  certain  definite  proportions  de- 
pendent on  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  their  ultimate  atoms. 
Atom  to  atom,  their  proportions  will  be  9 to  13.  The  com- 
pound above  alluded  to  will  be  2 atoms  of  phofphorus  to  i 
of  fulphur,  or  18  4-  13  = 31.  The  moft  remarkable  pro- 
perties poflefled  by  thefe  compounds  are  their  increafed  fufi- 
bility,  and  their  taking  fire  at  a lower  temperature  than  phof- 
phorus. This  latter  property  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
in  making  the  common  fire-bottles.  Their  proportions  for 
this  purpofe  are  generally  about  2 phofphorus  and  i fulphur. 
This  is  nearly  3 atoms  of  phofphorus  to  i of  fulphur,  which 
would  be  3 X 9 to  13  =:  27  to  13. 

Dr.  Prieftleyhas  made  many  experiments  vvith  phofphorus, 
m different  kinds  of  air  ; and  has  found,  that  it  fmoked  and 
gave  light  in  the  acid  air,  juft  as  it  would  have  done  in  com- 
mon air  confined,  without  being  feniibly  wafted  for  twelve 
hours,  and  with  a very  inconfiderable  diminution  of  the 
bulk  of  the  air  ; in  alkaline  air  it  gave  no  light  and  made  no 
lafting  change  in  its  dimenfions  ; in  nitrous  air,  it  gave  no 
light,  nor  did  it  lefien  its  power  by  diminiihing  common  nir, 
and  the  phofphorus  remained  unchanged  ; and  after  having 
remained  a day  and  two  nights  in  vitriolic  acid  air,  it  pro- 
duced no  fenfible  effe<ft,  and  gave  no  light. 

Dr.  Fordyce  has  fuggefted  the  following  eafy  method  of 
reducing  phofphorus  to  powder  : take  phofphorus  of  urine 
two  drachms  ; put  it  into  a four-ounce  phial ; pour  upon  it 
three  ounces  of  water  ; heat  it  gently  by  immerfion  in  warm 
water,  till  the  phofphorus  melts ; (hut  the  phial  with  a cork ; 
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take  it  out  of  the  water,  and  fliake  it  brilkly  till  it  be  cold ; 
and  the  phofphorus  wall  be  found  in  powder.  A receiver 
may  be  lined  with  this  powder  by  adding  a very  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  to  it,  and  then  making  the  powder  to  adhere  to 
its  internal  furface,  by  gently  inclining  and  turning  the  re- 
ceiver round.  Macquer’s  Chem.  Dift.  art.  Phofphorus,  and 
Prieftley’s  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  Air,  &c.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  Ixi.  part  ii.  p.  504,  &c. 

Properties  of  Solid,  i.  With  this  phofpho- 
rus one  may  write  on  paper  as  with  a pencil,  and  the  letters 
will  appear  like  flame  in  the  dark  ; yet,  in  the  light,  nothing 
will  appear  but  a dim  fmoke.  This  is  occafioned  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmofphere  coxnbining  flowly  with  the  phof- 
phorus. 

If  the  letters  written  with  this  phofphorus  are  warmed  by 
the  fire,  they  prefeiitly  become  dark  lines,  which  continue 
upon  the  paper  like  ink. 

2.  A little  piece,  rubbed  between  two  papers,  takes  fire 
inftantaneoufly,  and  if  care  be  not  taken  in  the  management 
of  it,  there  is  danger  of  burning  the  fingers,  the  phofphorus 
being  exceedingly  inflammable. 

3.  Its  burning  is  very  vehement,  and  penetrates  deeper 
into  the  flefli  than  common  fire  ; and  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
extinguiflied. 

Dr.  Slare,  in  order  to  determine  whether  air  contains  the 
pabulum  of  flame,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  placed  a large 
piece  of  phofphorus  in  a receiver  ; but  upon  exhaulting  it, 
he  found  that  it  became  more  luminous,  and  that  upon 
admitting  the  air  it  returned  to  its  former  ftate.  This 
property  was  alfo  afcertained  by  feveral  experiments  of  Mr. 
Hauklbee. 

M.  Caffini  happening  to  prefs  a piece  in  a cloth  between 
his  fingers,  the  cloth  immediately  took  fire  ; he  endea- 
voured to  put  it  out  with  his  foot ; but  his  ffioe  caught  the 
flame,  and  he  was  obliged  to  extinguilh  it  with  a brafs 
ruler,  which  call  forth  rays  in  the  dark  for  two  months  after. 

The  folid  phofphorus  ceafes  to  fliine  and  never  fpoils,  pro- 
vided it  be  kept  in  a phial  full  of  water  ; but  if  any  part 
of  it  emerge,  it  will  fliine,  though  fhe  glafs  be  hermetically 
fealed  ; and  will  continue  fhining  in  a large  glafs  without 
water  for  feveral  days,  with  very  little  diminution  of  its  light 
or  weight  ; and  even  when  immerfed  in  water,  it  will  fome- 
times  make  very  bright  and  vigorous  corrufcations  in  the  air ; 
that  in  form  of  an  unguent,  does  not  keep  fo  well  ; and  the 
liquid  phofphorus  worft  of  all. 

The  liquid  phofphorus  is  bell  made  by  digefting  in  horfe- 
dung,  a little  bit,  or  fome  fcrapings  of  the  folid  kind,  for 
two  days,  in  oil  or  elfence  of  cloves,  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
the  like.  After  the  diflblution,  the  oil  will  be  fo  impreg- 
nated with  it,  that,  upon  opening  the  bottle,  the  matter  will 
appear  on  a flame. 

Phosphorus,  Experiments  vjlth  Liquid.  By  waffiing  the 
face,  hands,  or  the  like,  with  liquid  phofphorus.  Dr.  Slare. 
tells  us  they  will  be  made  to  fliine  very  confiderably  in  the 
dark,  and  the  luftre  thereof  will  be  communicated  to  ad- 
jacent objedls,  yet  without  any  offence  to  the  Ikin. 

As  foon  as  the  candle  is  brought  in,  tffe  fliining  difappears, 
and  no  change  is  perceiveable. 

This  phofphorus  emits  frequent  flaffies  like  lightning,  even 
when  clofe  Hopped,  efpecially  in  warm  water.  Flence  Mr. 
Boyle  takes  oceafion  to  draw  a parallel  between  lightning 
and  phofphorus.  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  iii.  p.  348, 
Haukfbee’s  Phyfico  Mech.  Exper.  p.  122.  Iti  fome  cafes 
animal  fweat,  which  is  firnilar  to  urine,  has  been  obferved  to 
be  phofphoraceous,  without  any  preparation.  An  inftance 
of  this  kind  is  related  of  a perfon  who  ufed  to  eat  great 
quantities  of  fait,  and  who  was  a little  fubjedl  to  the  gout, 
after  fweating  with  violent  exercife.  Stripping  himfelf  in 
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the  dark,  his  fhirt  feemed  to  be  on  fire,  and  a urinous  fmell 
■was  perceived, 'fimilar  to  that  which  iffues  from  cabbage  much 
faked  and  ftrongly  fermenting.  Aft.  Csefarienfia,  vol.  v. 
P-  334- 

Phosphorus,  Bolognian,  or  Bononian.  The  fecond  kind 
of  artificial  phofphorus,  is  a preparation  of  Hone  called  the 
Bononian  ftone,  from  Bologna,  a city  in  Italy,  near  which 
it  is  found. 

The  firfl  who  undertook  to  make  this  Hone  luminous,  was 
a chemift  of  that  city,  called  Vicenzo  Cafciarolo.  Poterus, 
Licetus,  &c.  have  defcribed  the  procefs ; but  millakenly. 
M.  Homberg,  who  made  a journey  to  Italy,  exprefsly  to 
learn  the  preparation,  firft  communicated  the  fame  to  M. 
Lemery,  who  publifhed  it  in  the  feventh  edition  of  his 
chemiftry.  (See  Boxonian  Stone.)  Under  that  article, 
the  reader  will  find  fome  account  of  the  difcovery  of  this 
ftone,  and  of  the  method  of  preparing  it.  We  flrall  here 
fubjoin  fome  farther  particulars  on  this  fubjeft,  chiefly 
extrafted  from  the  difl'ertations  of  M.  Margraaf.  The 
Bolognian  ftone,  he  fays,  is  foft,  friable,  heavy,  cryftal- 
lized,  and  incapable  of  effervefcing  with  acids,  before  it  has 
been  calcined  in  contaft  with  fuel,  and  with  a free  ac- 
cefs  of  air.  Thefe  qualities  have  induced  him  to  clafs  it 
among  the  heavy  fufible  fpars,  which,  by  a preparation  fimi- 
lar to  that  for  the  Bolognian  ftone,  are  rendered  phofphoric. 
After  analyfing  thefe  fubftances,  he  concludes  that  all  con- 
tain a vitriolic  acid,  united  to  an  alkaline  or  calcareous  earth. 
In  order  to  render  thefe  ftones  phofphoric,  fuch  of  them 
ought  to  be  chofen  as  are  the  cleareft,  but  cryftallized,  moft 
friable,  moft  heavy,  which  exfoliate  when  broken,  and 
which  contain  no  heterogeneous  parts.  They  are  to  be  made 
red-hot  in  a crucible,  and  reduced  to  a very  fine  pov»?der  in  a 
glafs  mortar,  or  upon  a porphyry,  and  not  in  a copper 
mortar,  which  will  obftruft  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation. 
The  powder  thus  obtained,  is  to  be  formed  into  a pafte  with 
gum  tragacanth,  and  divided  into  cakes  as  thin  as  a knife. 
Thefe  are  to  be  dried  by  a gradual  heat.  An  ordinary  re- 
verberatory furnace  is  to  be  filled  to  three  quarters  of  its 
height  with  charcoal,  and  the  fire  to  be  kindled ; upon  this 
charcoal  the  flat  furfaces  of  the  cakes  are  to  reft  ; and  more 
charcoal  is  to  be  placed  above  them,  fo  as  to  fill  the  furnace, 
which  is  then  to  be  covered  with  its  dome,  the  tube  remain- 
ing open  : all  the  coal  is  to  be  confumed,  and  the  furnace 
left  to  cool.  The  cakes  are  then  calcined,  and  are  to  be 
cleanfed  from  the  alhes  by  blowing  upon  them  with  bel- 
lows. He  farther  obferves,  that  after  this  calcination 
through  the  coals,  if  the  ftones  be  expofed  to  a ftronger  cal- 
cination during  a full  half  hour  under  a muffle,  their  phof- 
phoric quality  will  be  rendered  ftronger.  Ac.  Berlin,  1 749, 
and  1750. 

This  phofphorus  has  not  any  fenfi'ble  heat,  a-nd  only  be- 
comes luminous  after  being  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  the  day- 
light ; in  which  ftate  it  refembles  a burning  coal,  and  pre- 
ferves  its  light  five  or  fix  minutes  in  the  dark,  efpecially  if 
the  perfon  obferving  it  has  been  fome  time  in  the  dark,  or  has 
fliut  his  eyes,  that  the  pupils  may  be  fufficiently  expanded  ; 
during  which  time  the  light  gradually  dwindles  ; and,  to 
recover  the  fliining,  it  muft  be  expofed  afrelh  to  the  light. 

Phosphorus,  the  Hermetic,  or  Phofphorus  Baldulni,  which 
makes  the  third  kind,  and  properly  belonging  to  the  fame 
clafs  with  the  former,  is  a preparation  of  Englifli  chalk, 
with  aquafortis,  or  fpirit  of  nitre,  by  the  fire.  See  Bald- 
win’s Phofphorus. 

This  makes  a body  confiderably  fofter  than  the  Bolog- 
nran  ftone  ; but  it  has  all  the  qualities  of  it.  It  has  its 
name  from  its  inventor  Baldwin,  a German  chemift,  called 
Hermes,  in  the  fociety  of  the  Natural  Curioforum  ; whence 


its  other  name  Hermetic.  It  was  difcovered  a little  before  the 
year  1677. 

This  phofphorus  of  Baldwin  is  exaftly  fimilar  to  thofe 
made  with  Bolognian  ftone  and  phofphoric  fpars,  differing 
only  in  the  kind  of  acid  which  it  contains.  It  is  evidently 
a nitre  with  a calcareous  bafis,  and  in  calcination  acquires  its 
phlogifton  from  the  nitrous  acid,  the  chalk  alfo  containing 
fome  of  this  inflammable  principle.  It  is  obferved,  however, 
that  this  is  not  fo  good  a phofphorus  as  the  Bolognian  ; it 
is  not  fo  luminous,  it  does  not  retain  the  light  fo  long,  it 
foon  lofes  its  virtue,  and  never  recovers  it  again.  Acad. 
Par.  1693,  P-  27*- 

The  procefs  for  making  this  phofphorus,  though  Baldwin 
gave  no  dire6fion  for  it,  nor  fo  much  as  mentioned  the  ma- 
terials, was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1679, 
by  Dr.  Slare,  and  publifhed  by  Grew,  in  his  Muf.  Reg. 
Soc.  p.  353  ; and  is  as  follows  ; Take  good  firm  chalk, 
ignite  it  in  a crucible,  and  then  powder  it  ; put  into  a 
pint,  or  half  a pint  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre,  cochleatim,  as 
much  of  the  powdered  chalk  as  will  ferve  well  to  fatiate 
it,  /.  e.  till  it  becomes  fweetilh,  and  makes  no  effervefcence 
upon  the  injeftion  of  the  chalk.  Then  dilute  this  liquor 
with  fair  water,  filtre  it  through  a paper,  and  fo  evaporate 
it  in  a large  glafs,  or  glazed  vefl’el,  or  good  Heflian  cruci- 
ble, to  a dry  fait.  The  preparation  may  be  performed  in 
four  hours. 

To  this  clafs  we  may  alfo  refer  fome  other  phofphori, 
enumerated  in  the  fequel  of  this  article.  As  the 

Phosphorus,  Ammoniacal,  compofed  of  fal  ammoniac  and 
lime,  which  Mr.  Homberg  firft  difcovered. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  is  this  : Take  one  part  of  fal 
ammoniac  in  powder,  and  two  parts  of  lime  extinguifhed 
by  lying  in  the  air  ; mix  them  exaftly  together  and  fill  a 
crucible  with  the  mixture  ; fet  it  in  a fm.all  melting  heat. 
As  foon  as  the  crucible  grows  red-hot,  the  matter  in  it 
will  melt,  and  it  muft  be  ftirred  with  an  iron  rod,  left  it  fwell 
over  the  edges  of  the  crucible  : as  foon  as  the  whole  is 
melted,  pour  it  into  a copper  bafon  ; it  will  appear  of  a 
greyifii  colour  and  vitrified,  and  if  it  be  ftruck  upon  with  any 
hard  body,  there  will  be  feen  a fire  all  over  the  place  where 
the  blow  was  given.  As  this  matter  is  brittle,  however,  and 
the  fame  mafs  will  not  ferve  often  for  the  experiment,  the 
beft  method  is  to  dip  iron  rods  in  it  while  melting,  and  thefe 
will  be  covered  with  the  matter,  and  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
eafily  and  often.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1693. 

This  is  a combin.ation  of  quick-lime  with  the  acid  of  fal 
ammoniac. 

Phosphorus,  Antmonial,  is  the  name  of  a fubftance  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  phofphorim  difcovered  by  Mr.  Geof- 
frey, in  his  experiments  on  antimony.  This  gentleman  had 
prepared  a foap  from  pot-afhes,  quick-lime,  and  oil,  with  which 
he  made  feveral  experiments  on  antimony  ; among  others,  he 
was  defirous,  by  means  of  this,  to  reduce  fome  diaphoretic 
antimony,  which  he  had  before  made  from  two  parts  of 
the  regulus  of  antimony,  and  three  parts  of  nitre  ; but, 
inftcad  of  the  reduftion  which  he  was  labouring  after, 
his  operation  afforded  him  a much  more  fingular  pheno- 
menon ; the  refult  of  them  being  a phofphorus,  which  he 
had  never  thought  of ; a matter  which,  after  having  re- 
mained perfeftly  quiet  while  clofe  ftopt  down,  took  fire 
as  foon  as  ever  it  was  expofed  to  the  air  ; and  that  with 
a violent  detonatioa,  and  darting  every  where  a fhower  of 
fire. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  there  are  in  the  preparation  all  the 
requffites  for  fuch  an  effeft  ; nitre,  charcoal  furnifhed  by 
the  burnt  foap,  and  fulphur  both  from  the  foap  and  from 
the  regulus  of  antimony  ; and  to  all  thefe  a fort  of  calx, 
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either  from  the  foap,  or  from  fome  earthy  parts  of  the 
antimony.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  all  thefe  fubftances, 
coming  into  a mixture  together,  fhould  be  ready  to  catch 
fire  and  blaze,  upon  a proper  application  ; but  it  is  not  lefs 
difficult  to  account  for  the  effefts  being  produced  merely  by 
the  air,  after  the  whole  had  been  for  a long  time  in  a ftate 
of  reft. 

The  method  of  preparing  this  new  fpecies  of  phofphorus 
is  this  ; Mr.  Geoffroy  mixed  two  ounces  of  his  foap  with 
one  ounce  of  this  diaphoretic  antimony  ; this  mixture,  being 
put  by  little  and  little  into  a red-hot  crucible,  took  fire, 
and  fwelled  very  much  ; after  it  had  done  flaming,  the  mafs 
fubfided,  and  became  a red  or  fire-coloured  fubftance,  of 
an  even  furface,  but  ftill  throwing  up  a vaft  quantity  of 
blueifir-green  luminous  vapours  ; and  all  this  regularly  hap- 
pened on  every  frelh  throwing  in  of  the  matter,  without 
the  leaft  variety.  hen  the  whole  quantity  was  thrown  in, 
and  had  ceafed  to  give  any  flame  or  luminous  vapour,  it 
remained  in  the  crucible  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  mufh- 
room,  being  hollow,  very  porous,  and  of  a black  colour. 
When  the  crucible  was  taken  out  of  the  fire,  the  edges  of 
this  fubftance  were  beaten  down  into  the  middle,  and  the 
whole  covei'ed  with  an  ounce  of  frefh  foap  ; when  this  lafl 
foap  was  burnt,  and  a fmall  blueifli  flame  appeared  upon  the 
furface  of  the  mafs,  the  crucible  was  covered  with  a lid, 
and  a large  quantity  of  charcoal  laid  upon  it,  and  the  fire 
blowed  up  very  brifldy  by  an  hundred  blafts  of  the  bellows, 
or  thereabouts  ; but,  notwithftanding  the  fiercenefs  of  the 
fire,  there  was  no  fluid  fcoria  formed,  but  the  whole  mafs 
remained  fpungy  and  porous ; the  fire  was  then  fuffered  to 
go  out,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  tlie  corner  of  the  elabo- 
ratory  at  reft  for  five  hours.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
crucible  was  perfectly  cold,  Mr.  Geoffroy  went  to  examine 
the  matter,  and  a fervant  went  to  uncover  the  mafs,  by  re- 
moving its  furface  with  an  iron  inftrument ; but  the  mo- 
ment the  air  was  admitted,  the  whole  mafs  took  fire, 
burning  with  a very  confiderable  noife,  and  darting  its 
flames  every  way  to  a great  diftance. 

Mr.  Geoff’roy  repeated  the  procefs  feveral  times,  and 
ahvays  with  the  fame  fuccels,  whether  he  ufed  his  own 
diaphoretic  antimony,  or  that  made  in  the  common  man- 
ner. The  great  caution  to  infure  the  fuccefs,  feems  to 
be  taking  care  of  not  carrying  the  fire  too  far  before  the 
addition  of  the  laft  quantity  of  foap.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien. 
Par.  1736. 

Phosphorus  of  the  Bern-fom,  is  a name  given  to  ftone 
(which,  w'hen  heated,  becomes  a fort  of  phofphorus)  from 
Bern,  in  Switzerland,  the  place  where  it  is  found. 

This  fubftance  was  fent  to  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris,  by  M.  Bourguet,  and  referred  by  them 
to  the  examination  of  M.  du  Fay,  whofe  account  of  it  is 
publifhed  in  Mem.  Acad.  Paris,  1724. 

The  Bern-ftone  is  of  a moderate  hardnefs,  confiderably 
pellucid,  and  uiually  colourlefs,  or  whitilh,  though  fome- 
times  with  a tinge  of  green,  yellow,  or  fome  other  colours ; 
it  is  compofed  of  a number  of  plates  or  flakes,  laid  over 
one  another  in  the  manner  of  the  ifland  cryftal ; and,  there- 
fore, like  that  body  is  plainly  a fpar.  It  breaks  into  feveral 
faces,  and  has  different  angles  ; but  of  a fomewhat  deter- 
minate meafure,  the  acute  ones  being  of  fixty  degrees,  and 
the  obtufe  ones  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

This  ftone,  when  heated  at  one  of  its  angles  with  the 
flame  of  a lamp  or  candle,  fplits  by  means  of  the  flame’s 
infinuating  itielf  into  the  interftices  of  the  plates  that  are 
lefs  firmly  united ; and  thefe  feparate,  and  fome  fragments 
ufually  fly  off  with  confiderable  violence.  One  of  thefe 
pieces,  carried  into  an  obfcure  place,  appears  furrounded 


with  a blue  flame,  which  lafts  about  a minute.  And  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  pieces  which  fly  off  have  all  the 
fliape  of  an  irregular  pyramid,  with  an  uneven  bafe.  If 
this  ftone  be  put  into  a crucible  and  furrounded  with  coals, 
it  becomes  a very  beautiful  phofphorus.  The  whole  bot- 
tom of  the  crucible  is  feen,  even  though  it  be  in  broad  day- 
light, Alining  with  a bright  and  beautiful  blueilh  white ; 
and  if  it  be  carried  into  a dark  place,  the  light  is  feen 
much  more  beautifully.  If,  after  it  is  cold,  it  be  again 
heated  in  a crucible,  in  the  fame  manner,  it  fhews  the  fame 
bright  appearance.  After  this,  if  it  be  tried  a third  time, 
it  does  not  Ihine  at  all.  According  to  all  thefe  phenomena, 
the  effetls  of  fire  upon  this  ftone  feem  to  depend  on  a ful- 
phur  contained  in  it,  probably  of  the  fame  nature  with 
that  which  enters  the  compofition  of  the  metals.  This 
may,  by  means  of  a heat,  fuch  as  that  given  by  tile  candle 
or  in  tlie  crucible,  difengage  itfelf  fo  far  from  the  body  of 
the  ftone  as  to  take  fire  ; and  when  it  has  burnt  fo  long  as 
to  confume  itfelf,  the  luminous  property  of  the  ftone  feems 
to  ceafe. 

The  coloured  gems  are  cryftals  of  a peculiar  kind,  tinged 
w'ith  what  has  been  called  the  fulphur  or  phlogifton  of 
metals  ; this  fulphur  gives  them  their  colour,  and  confe- 
quently  it  ought  to  give  them  the  properties  of  the  Bern- 
ftoiie,  if  it  were  not  too  fixed  to  be  dilfipated  in  the  fame 
ealy  manner,  and  to  take  fire  in  the  diffipation.  And  it 
appears,  on  trial,  that  the  baftard  emeralds  of  Auvergne 
and  other  places,  the  matrix  of  the  amethyft,  the  frag- 
ments of  fome  of  the  accidental  jafpers,  the  hyacinths,  and 
fome  fort  of  rubies,  are  all  phofphorufes  of  the  nature  of 
tlie  Bern-ftone,  but  with  different  degrees  of  brightnefs. 
The  mother  of  the  emerald,  the  yellow  jafper,  the  water 
iapphire,  the  malachite,  the  opal,  and  the  garnet,  have 
none  of  them  any  of  this  property. 

Since  the  fame  fulphurs,  which  take  fire  in  the  Bern-ftone, 
are  what  give  colour  to  thefe  other  ftones,  it  fliould  feera, 
that  thofe,  which  are  not  of  this  phofphorus  kind,  nor  give 
a liglit  after  being  heated,  fliould  not  lofe  their  colours  in 
tlie  fire  ; and  this  is  found  to  be  true  in  the  garnet,  which 
does  not  lofe  any  part  of  its  colour,  nor  is  it  at  all  lumi- 
nous ; whereas  the  hyacinth,  and  fome  of  the  jafpers  and 
other  ftones,  which  lofe  a part  of  their  colour,  not  the 
whole,  in  the  fire,  become  alfo  in  part  luminous,  or  more 
fo,  in  degree,  according  to  the  quantity  of  colour  which 
they  lofe.  This,  however,  is  no  certain  rule,  fince  the 
mother  of  the  emerald,  the  topaz,  and  fome  other  ftones, 
lofe  all  their  colour,  and  yet  are  not  at  all  luminous.  The 
reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the  fulphurs  are  driven  out 
of  thefe  ftones  fo  flowly,  and  in  fuch  minute  quantities, 
tliat  they  are  not  at  any  time  colledfed  into  body  enough 
to  be  capable  of  flame.  There  is  nothing  to  be  objected 
as  to  the  Bern-ftone  fliining  ; though  they  are  ufually  white, 
they  may  poffels  no  fmaller  portion  of  fulphurs  than  the 
coloured  ftones  ; only  in  thole  the  fulphurs  may  be  colour- 
lefs, or  white  in  themfelves.  It  may  be  poffible  alfo,  that 
the  fulphurs  in  a ftone  of  this  kind  may  be  difperfed  in 
fuch  fmall  molecules,  as  not  to  form  a body  fufficient  to 
give  any  colour  ; but  when  collefifed,  in  order  to  be  driven 
off  in  the  fire,  they  may  then  be  fufficient  in  quantity  to 
give  a blue  tinge  to  the  flame. 

The  ifland  cryftal,  which  is  alfo  fi  fpecies  of  fpar,  and 
which  greatly  refembles  this  Bern-ftone  in  many  particulars, 
flics  to  pieces  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  on  being  heated  ; 
and  when  carried  into  the  dark,  this  alfo  gives  fome  fparks 
of  light,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  loofely  fcaf^ered 
over  the  furface  : when  this  ftone  is  burnt  a little  in  the 
crucible,  there  is  fome  fmall  appearance  of  flame,  wdtH  a 
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Imell  of  fulphui',  and  the  matter  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  cru- 
cible is  found  Hiattered  to  pieces ; but  all  the  pieces  are 
regular  parallelopipeds,  as  was  the  original  mafs. 

It  is  to  be  obferwd,  that  the  Bern-ftone,  and  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  which  only  Ihine  in  the  d.ark,  and  that  only 
for  a few  minutes,  when  firft  taken  out  of  the  fire,  are, 
properly  Ipeaking,  endued  with  no  other  luminous  quality 
than  that  of  a burning  coal ; but  their  light,  having  been 
generally  unobferved,  and  requiring  darknefs  to  Ihew  it, 
has  obtained  for  them  the  fpecious  title  of  phofphori. 

Phosphorus,  Canton's,  is  an  artificial  pholphorus,  the 
method  of  preparing  which  was  difcovered  by  the  late  in- 
genious Mr.  Canton,  and  publiflied  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1768,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  337,  &c. 

This  is  much  fuperior  to  any  fingle  natural  fubftance, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  eafily  and  cheaply  pre- 
pared. The  procefs  is  as  follows  : calcine  fome  common 
oyller-fhells,  by  keeping  them  in  a good  coal  fire  for  half 
an  hour  ; let  the  pureft  part  of  the  calx  be  pulverized,  and 
fifted  ; mix  with  three  parts  of  this  powder  one  part  of, 
the  flowers  of  fulphur  ; let  this  mixture  be  rammed  into  a 
crucible  of  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  depth,  till  it  be 
almoll  full ; and  let  it  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fire, 
where  it  mull  be  kept  red-hot  for  one  hour  at  leait,  and 
then  fet  by  to  cool ; when  cold,  turn  it  out  of  the  crucible, 
and  cutting,  or  breaking  it  to  pieces,  fcrape  off,  upon  trial, 
the  brighteil  parts  ; which,  if  good  phofphorus,  will  be  a 
white  powder,  and  may  be  preferved  by  keeping  it  in  a dry 
phial  with  a ground  ftopple.  The  quantity  of  light  which 
a little  of  this  phofphorus  gives,  when  firll  brought  into  a 
dark  room,  after  it  has  been  expofed  for  a few  feconds, 
on  the  outfide  of  a window  to  the  common  light  of  the  day, 
is  fufficient  to  difcover  the  time  by  a watch,  if  the  eyes 
have  been  fhut,  or  in  the  dark,  for  two  or  three  minutes 
before.  By  this  phofphorus  celeltial  objefts  may  be  very 
well  reprefented  ; as  Saturn  and  his  ring,  the  phafes  of  the 
moon,  &c.  if  the  figures  of  them,  made  of  wood,  be  wetted 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  then  covered  with  the  phoi- 
phorus.  And  thefe  figures  appear  to  be  as  ftrongly  illumi- 
nated in  the  night,  by  the  flafti  from  a near  difcharge  of  an 
eleftrified  bottle,  as  by  the  light  of  the  day.  This  phof- 
phorus receives  no  injury  from  being  expofed  to  the  direft 
rays  of  the  fun,  which  is  the  cafe  of  fome  of  the  more  de- 
licate kinds,  as  Beccarius  has  remarked,  and  Lemery  fup- 
pofed  with  all.  However,  it  cannot  be  expofed  to  moifture 
withovt  lofing  its  property  of  imbibing  and  emitting  light, 
and  alfo  its  whitenefs.  Mr.  Canton  found,  that  it  was 
more  affefted  by  mixture  with  fpirit  of  wine  than  with 
ether.  It  had  been  long  known,  that  heat  promotes  the 
expulfion  of  the  light,  which  has  been  formerly  imbibed  by 
thefe  phofphori.  Mentzel,  who  wrote  foon  after  the  dif- 
covery  of  Baldwin’s  pholphorus,  ailerted,  that  it  had  the 
property  of  becoming  luminous  by  heat  only  ; the  fame 
faft  was  obferved  by  M.  du  Fay;  but  the  principle  on 
which  it  depended  was  difcovered  by  Beccarius,  M.  Mar- 
graaf,  and  Mr.  Canton,  independently  of  one  anotlier. 
Beccarius  was  firft  of  opinion  with  Mentzel,  that  the  light 
was  produced  by  heat ; but  finding  by  repeated  trials,  that, 
without  previous  expofing  to  the  light,  heat  had  no  effedf, 
he  relinquifhed  that  opinion.  M.  Margraaf  fell  at  firft  into 
the  fame  miftake  with  Beccarius  ; but  he  afterwards  ob- 
ferved, that  the  phofphorus  would  not  fhine  by  being 
placed  upon  a hot  furnace,  unlefs  it  had  been  expofed  to 
the  light  two  or  three  days  before.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
concludes,  that  the  light  is  held  in  this  fubftance  by  attrac- 
tion, and  afterwards  expelled  by  heat.  Mr.  Canton  alfo, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  obfervatlons  of  Beccarius 


and  Margraaf,  found  by  a variety  of  experiments,  that, 
when  his  phofphorus  had  imbibed  light,  and  had  emitted  all 
that  it  could  in  the  common  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  it 
would  emit  more  upon  the  application  of  heat,  but  that 
a continuance  of  the  fame  degree  of  heat  would  only  make 
it  luminous  for  a certain  time.  Whence  he  infers,  that 
there  is  a ftrong  attraffion  between  light  and  the  particles 
of  natural  bodies : and  that  the  ftrong  vibrations  into 
which  heat  throws  them,  compels  them,  as  it  were,  to 
quit  their  hold  of  each  other  ; and  the  light,  which  this 
phofphorus  gives,  by  being  heated  to  a certain  degree,  ap- 
pears to  be  caufed  by  its  throwing  off  adventitious  par- 
ticles, and  not  by  any  of  its  own  ; fince  its  light  will  de- 
creafe,  and  be  entirely  gone,  before  the  phofphorus  be  hot 
enough  to  fliine  of  itfelf,  or  to  emit  particles  of  light  from 
its  own  body.  Lemery  and  Mufchenbroeck  have  obferved, 
that  the  Bolognian  phofphorus  imbibes  lei's  light  when  hoi 
than  cold  ; becaufe  it  appears  lefs  bright  when  carried  into 
a dark  room  ; but  this  circumftance  is  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Canton,  by  its  parting  with  its  light  fafter  when  hot 
than  when  cold,  and,  therefore,  parting  with  more  in  the 
time  of  the  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another  : and 
this,  he  alfo  fays,  feems  to  be  the  caufe  why  the  Bologniau 
phofphorus  never  appears  fo  bright  after  it  has  been  illumi- 
nated, and,  confequently,  in  fome  meafure  heated,  by  the 
diredt  rays  of  the  fun,  as  after  it  has  been  only  expofed 
in  the  fiiaded  open  air  to  the  common  light  of  the  day. 
However,  there  is  reafon  to  imagine,  that  the  fame  degree 
of  heat,  which  difpofes  the  pholphorus  to  throw  off  the 
light  after  it  has  been  imbibed,  muft  likewile  render  it  in- 
dilpofed  to  receive  it.  For  an  account  of  the  refult  of 
Mr.  Canton’s  experiments  on  this  fubftance  in  favour  of  the 
materiality  of  light,  fee  Light. 

Phosphorus,  IVilfon's,  a fubftance  belonging  to  the 
clats  of  folar  phofphori,  which  Mr.  B.  Wilfon  difcovered, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  fimpleft  and  moft  powerful  of  all  the 
phofphori  belonging  to  this  clafs.  The  method  of'  pre- 
paring it  is  as  follows : Seledl  twenty  oyiler-fliells,  the 

thicker  the  better  ; then  take  from  a fire  that  is  brifkly 
burning,  moft  of  the  flaming  coals,  but  not  all  of  them  ; 
ftrew  the  fhells  over  the  furface,  and  replace  the  coals  that 
have  been  taken  off.  In  about  an  hour’s  time  take  out  the 
calcined  fliells,  breaking  them  as  little  as  poffible ; and  after 
expofing  them  for  a few  minutes  to  the  light,  they  will  be 
found  to  have  acquired  a high  degree  of  phofphorefcence, 
glowing  in  the  dark,  in  a very  beautiful  manner,  with  moft 
of  the  prifmatic  colours.  If  the  fliells  arc  fufficiently  heated 
in  a clofe  crucible,  they  will  exhibit  prifmatic  colours, 
chiefly  blue  and  green,  though  not  fo  bright  as  by  the 
former  method.  If  the  calcination  is  eftefted  in  an  iron 
crucible,  all  thofe  parts  of  the  fhells  that  are  in  contadf  with 
the  fides  of  the  crucible  will  glow  with  a red  light.  The 
contacf  of  inflammable  matter,  and  particularly  charcoal, 
with  the  fliells  during  calcination,  appears  very  much  to 
contribute  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  phofphorus  ; hence  it  is, 
that  if  the  fliells  are  calcined  in  a crucible  in  contaff  with 
thin  plates  of  fteel,  the  phofphorus  thus  produced  will  be 
much  more  bright,  and  of  more  various  colours,  than  where 
plates  of  iron  are  employed  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  flat 
pieces  of  charcoal  are  made  ufe  of,  the  intenfity  of  the  colours, 
efpecially  the  blue,  green,  and  red,  is  far  greater  than  in 
thofe  produced  by  fteel. 

The  colour  of  the  light,  in  moft  phofphori  that  have  been 
prefented  to  the  light,  and  tliat  are  then  carried  into  the 
dark,  is  white  or  reddifli-white ; but  in  "Wilfon’s  phol- 
phorus, not  only  white  colours,  but  all  thofe  of  the  prilm 
make  their  appearance,  fomctimes  being  all  united  in  a 
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fingle  fpecimen,  at  other  times  each  piece  exhibiting  only- 
one  or  two  colours.  In  every  fpecies  of  folar  phofphorus, 
the  light,  after  having  been  extinguifhed,  may  be  increafed 
for  any  number  of  times,  without  the  fmalleft  apparent  di- 
minution of  brilliancy,  by  fimple  expofure  for  a few  feconds 
to  the  light.  If  the  phofphorus  be  moderately  heated, 
when  it  is  prefented  to  the  light,  its  luminoufnefs  will  be  very 
feiifibly  augmented.  If  a common  box  fmoothirig-iron, 
heated  as  ufual,  be  placed  for  half  a minute  on  a Iheet  of  dry 
white  paper,  and  the  paper  be  then  expofed  to  the  light, 
and  afterwards  examined  in  a very  dark  clofet,  the  whole 
paper  will  be  luminous,  and  the  part  on  which  the  iron  box 
had  Hood  will  be  much  more  fluning  than  the  reft.  It  is 
obferved  that  the  variation  of  the  temperature  produces 
remarkable  elfedfs  on  phofphori,  after  having  been  expofed 
to  the  light.  If  a thin  glafs  tube  be  filled  with  Canton’s  or 
Wilfon’s  phofphorus,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  brought  into  a 
clofet  made  very  dark,  be  plunged  half  way  into  a freezing 
mixture  for  a few  minutes,  it  will  be  found,  on  again  with- 
drawing the  tube,  that  the  cold  portion  is  much  lefs  lu- 
minous than  the  other  ; and  if  the  freezing  mixture  has  been 
fufficiently  powerful,  it  will  be  entirely  extinguifhed.  The 
luminous  property  in  this  cafe  is  fufpended,  and  not  ex- 
haufted  : for  as  the  dark  part  of  the  tube  begins  to  acquire 
the  temperature  of  the  furrounding  air,  its  light  will  revive, 
and  it  will  remain  longer  than  that  of  the  other  part  of  the 
tube,  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  its  being  kept  in  the 
freezing  mixture.  From  hence  it  would  feem  to  follow, 
tliat  at  a very  lotv  temperature  the  prefeiit  clafs  of  folar 
phofphori  would  ceafe  to  exift.  As  cold  retards,  heat 
quickens  the  emifiion  of  light  from  phoiphoric  fubftances. 
If  the  tube  juft  mentioned  be  dipped  half  way  into  boiling 
water,  the  immerfed  part  will  exhibit  a great  increafe  of 
luftre,  which  in  a minute  or  lefs  time  will  be  fucceeded  by 
total  darknefs ; while  the  unheated  part  will  fhine  for  a 
much  longer  time,  though  with  lefs  fplendour.  If  any  one 
of  thefe  phofphori,  kept  in  the  dark  till  it  is  totally  extin- 
guiftied,  be  placed,  without  being  again  expofed  to  the 
light,  in  the  warm  hand,  its  luminoufnefs  will  for  a fhort 
time  be  renewed ; and  if,  when  the  hand  fails  to  produce 
the  effeft,  it  be  placed  in  boiling  water,  a further  emifiion 
of  light  will  take  place  ; and,  finally,  it  may  be  entirely  ex- 
haufted  of  its  light,  by  being  placed  on  a metallic  plate, 
heated  nearly  to  rednefs.  Hence  it  appears,  that  there  are 
two  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  brightnefs  exhibited  by 
folar  phofphorus,  when  ftrongly  heated  immediately  on 
being  introduced  into  the  dark  room : in  the  firlt  place, 
there  is  a greater  quantity  of  light  adlually  given  out ; and, 
fecondly,  the  whole  is  difeharged  in  perhaps  a twentieth  of 
the  time  in  which  even  a part  would  be  exhaufted  at  the 
common  temperature. 

Two  theories  have  been  propofed,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  light  in  thefe  fubftances.  One  theory  aferibes 
it  fimply  to  the  folar  light,  which  they  had  previoufly  im- 
bibed ; and  the  other  attributes  it  to  the  inherent  light  of 
the  phofphorefcent  fubftance  itfelf.  The  advocates  of  the 
firft  theory  allege,  that  previous  expofure  to  the  light  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  phofphorefcence  of  thefe  fubftances,  and  that  the 
period  of  its  greateft  brilliance  is  the  moment  of  its  being 
placed  in  the  dark,  where  it  regularly  and  rapidly  diminifhes 
till  it  becomes  extinft.  Beccaria’s  experiment  is  alfo  urged 
in  favour  of  this  theory : he  found  that  thofe  phofphori, 
which  in  the  ufual  circumftances  emit  a white  light,  give 
out  coloured  rays  in  the  dark,  correfponding  to  thofe  which 
they  receive  from  the  fun,  with  the  interpofition  of  a plate 
of  coloured  glafs.  The  accuracy  of  this  fadl  has  been 
doubted.  Du  Fay’s  experiments,  made  before  thofe  of 


Beccaria,  tend  to  a direftly  oppofite  refult ; the  light 
emitted  by  the  phofphorus  being  of  the  fame  tint,  whatever 
was  the  colour  of  the  glafs  through  which  the  rays  palled  to 
the  phofphorus.  Others  have  failed  in  repeating  Beccaria’s 
experiments.  Mr.  Wilfon,  in  particular,  had  made  many 
experiments  in  reference  to-  this  point,  which,  with  their 
refults,  he  has  detailed  in  his  Treatife  on  Phofphorus.  His 
fafts  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  phofphorefcent 
light  is  not  merely  that  which  was  previoufly  imbibed  from 
the  fun  ; and  yet  they  do  not  prove  that  it  is  properly  in- 
herent in  the  phofphoric  fubftance  itfelf. 

The  folar  phofphori  may  be  excited  not  only  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  but  by  any  other  light  that  is  fufficiently  power- 
ful ; and  thofe  phofphorefcent  fubftances  which  are  moft 
brilliant,  in  confequence  of  expofure  to  the  light  of  day,  are 
moft  eafily  excited,  as  we  might  naturally  expedf,  by  other 
luminous  bodies.  However,  the  rays  of  the  moon,  even 
when  concentrated  in  a lens,  appear  to  be  incapable  of  illu- 
minating even  the  moft  fenfible  kinds  of  phofphori.  The 
light  of  a fingle  candle,  or  the  momentary  flalh  from  the 
explofion  of  a little  gunpowder,  or  from  an  eledlrical 
difeharge,  are  fufficient  to  render  Wilfon’s  phofphorus, 
when  well  prepared,  very  vifibly  luminous.  It  is  not  very 
certainly  known  what  is  the  effedl  of  the  different  gafes  on 
the  luminous  property  of  thefe  bodies.  Aikin’s  Di6f.  of 
Chem.  and  Min.,  art.  Phosphorus.  See  Light. 

Phosphorus,  Facalis,  a very  fine  kind  of  phofphorus, 
exhibiting  many  wonderful  phenomena,  and  prepared  from 
human  dung  mixed  with  alum. 

Mr.  Homberg,  who  was  the  inventor  of  ,it,  gives  the 
method  of  preparing  it  in  the  following  manner  ; take  four 
ounces  of  human  dung  newly  made,  mix  it  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  roach  alum  grofsly  powdered  ; put  the  mixture 
into  a fmall  iron  ladle,  capable  of  holding  about  a pint ; fet 
it  over  the  fire  in  a chimney,  and  it  will  melt  together,  and 
become  as  fluid  as  water  ; let  it  boil  gently  over  a fmall  fire, 
continually  ftirring  it  with  an  iron  fpatula  till  it  is  dry  ; it 
will  then  be  difficult  to  ftir,  but  it  muff;  be  kept  ftirring 
about,  and  all  the  lumps  it  runs  into  muff;  be  broken,  and 
what  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the  ladle  ftirred  in  and  blended 
with  the  reft  ; this  muft  be  continued  till  it  is  perfedUy  dry, 
and  the  ladle  muft  be  now  and  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and 
the. matter  ftirred  about  in  it,  that  it  may  now  grow  red-hot. 
When  the  whole  is  thus  perfedtly  dried,  it  will  ftill  be  in 
little  lumps,  and  when  cold  it  muft  be  rubbed  to  powder  in 
a metal  mortar  ; it  muft  then  be  put  into  the  ladle,  and  fet 
over  the  fire  again  ; it  will  then  become  a little  moift  again, 
and  run  into  clods  and  grumes,  but  it  muft  be  again  ftirred 
till  dry  ; when  cold  it  is  to  be  powdered  again,  and  a third 
time  put  into  the  ladle  ; and  when  perfedfly  dried  this  time, 
it  is  to  be  laid  by  in  a paper  in  a dry  place  : thus  is  the  firft 
or  preparatory  operation  finifhed. 

Take  two  or  three  drams  of  this  powder,  put  it  into  a 
fmall  matrafs,  capable  of  holding  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
water,  and  which  has  a neck  fix  or  feven  inches  long ; put 
a paper  ftopper  lightly  into  the  neck  of  the  matrafs  ; then 
take  a fmall  crucible  of  three  or  four  fingers  breadth  high, 
put  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  fand  into  it,  then  fet  the  bot- 
tom of  the  matrafs  on  the  fand,  and  take  care  that  no  part 
of  it  touches  the  fides  of  the  crucible  ; fill  up  the  reft  of  the 
crucible  with  fand,  and  let  the  whole  body  of  the  matrafs 
be  covered  with  it ; then  fet  the  crucible  in  one  of  the  com- 
mon little  earthen  furnaces,  and  make  a charcoal  fire  about 
it ; for  the  firft  half  hour  let  the  coals  only  reach  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  crucible,  but  afterwards  lay  them  up  to  the 
rim  in  it ; continue  this  fire  about  half  an  hour,  or  till  the 
powder  within  the  matrafs  is  red-hot ; then  pile  up  more 

charcoal 
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charcoal  above  the  rim  of  the  crucible,  and  continue  this  fire  the  fire  is  not  to  be  made  any  brilker.  While  the  plate  of 
an  hour,  after  which  let  the  whole  cool.  There  will  arife  a metal  is  held  in  this  degree  of  heat,  and  does  not  appear 

large  quantity  of  fumes  during  the  operation,  and  they  will  at  all  red,  the  powder  upon  it  will  Ihine  like  a lighted 

often  throw' out  the  ftopper  of  the  matrafs  ; but  this  mull  be  coal,  and  will  continue  fo  for  fome  time.  If  it  be  re- 
replaced, and  the  fire  a little  abated  in  that  cafe  ; when  thefe  moved  aw'ay,  and  fuffered  to  cool,  it  will  be  fit  to  repeat 
fumes  ceafe,  the  fire  may  be  raifcd  without  hurting  the  pro-  the  experiment  a fecond  time  with,  but  its  light  will  not 
cefs,  when  the  crucible  is  fo  cool  that  it  may  be  taken  out  be  fo  ftrong  as  before.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 244.  p.  365. 
of  the  furnace  without  burning  the  hands.  This  is  to  be  Phosphorus  of  Sulphur,  the  name  given  by  the  French 

done,  and  the  matrafs  is  to  be  half  raifed  out  of  the  fand,  to  academicians  to  a new-difeovered  fpecies  of  phofphorus, 

make  it  bear  the  cold  by  degrees,  and  its  mouth  mull  then  which  readily  takes  fire  on  being  expofed  to  the  open  air. 
be  Hopped  clofely  w'ith  a cork,  inftead  of  its  paper  ftopper.  See  Pyrophorus. 

If,  on  lhaking  the  matrafs  about,  the  matter  falls  into  pow-  The  invention  w'as  M.  Le  Fevre’s,  and  the  procefs  is. 
der,  it  is  a proof  that  the  operation  has  been  well  performed  ; this:  the  ingredients  are  two  drams  of  common  fulphur, 
but  if  it  hang  together  in  form  of  a cake,  it  is  a fign  that  the  half  an  ounce  of  Heel  filings,  ten  grains  of  colophony, 
matter  was  not  well  roafted  in  the  ladle  before  the  putting  and  fix  drams  of  common  water.  Thele  things  being  all 
it  into  the  matrafs.  weighed  and  fet  apart,  pow'der  about  half  a dram  of  the 


When  the  operation  has  been  well  performed,  and  the 
matter  is  in  powder  in  the  matrafs,  pour  out  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  it  on  a piece  of  paper,  and  immediately  flop  the 
matrafs  again  ; the  pow'der  upon  the  paper  will  immediately 
fume  and  take  fire,  burning  the  paper,  and  any  other  com-- 
buftible  matter  that  is  in  the  way.  If  there  has  been  too 
much  of  the  powder  poured  out  of  the  matrafs,  it  muft  not 
be  returned  in  again  ; for  though  that  Ihould  be  done  before 
it  begin  to  fmoke,  yet  it  will  certainly  fet  fire  to  all  that  is 
in  the  matrafs  : from  this  it  may  be  eafily  feen  alfo,  that  the 
matter  cannot  be  emptied  out  of  the  matrafs  into  a phial, 
but  muft  always  be  in  the  veftel  in  which  the  calcination  was 
made. 

If  too  much  alum  be  ufed,  the  pow'der  will  not  take  fire 
at  all : it  will  be  of  different  colours,  according  to  the 
veffel  the  firft  calcination  was  made  in,  and  according  to 
the  degree  of  fire  that  was  ufed ; hence  it  is  fometimes 
black,  fometimes  brow'n,  fometimes  red,  green,  yellow,  or 
white. 

It  takes  fire  equally  well  in  the  day-time  and  in  the  night, 
and  that  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  fubftance,  or 
without  the  leaft  rubbing,  or  any  other  circumftance  befide 
the  mere  expofure  to  the  air.  In  this  it  differs  from  all  the 
other  known  artificial  phofphori ; for  that  of  urine  requires 
a fmall  degree  of  heat,  in  order  to  its  burning  ; the  fmarag- 
dine  phofphorus  requires  a confiderable  degree  ; the  Bo- 
nonian  ftone  does  not  fhine,  except  after  having  been  ex- 
pofed to  the  day-light ; and  all  the  others  require  violent 
rubbing,  or  a fmart  blow,  to  produce  tbeir  light. 

If  it  be  defired  to  keep  this  pow'der  good  for  any  time,  it 
muft  be  put  in  a dry  place  where  there  is  not  too  much  heat ; 
the  mouth  of  the  matrafs  muft  be  kept  clofe  flopped,  and 
its  body  covered  with  paper  ; and  the  place  where  it  Hands 
muft  not  be  in  too  llrong  a light ; for  the  open  day -light 
has  been  often  known  to  weaken  its  power,  and,  in  fine, 
wholly  to  fpoil  it  through  the  glafs.  Mem.  Acad.  Par. 
1711.  See  Pyrophorus. 

Phosphorus,  Fulgurating.  See  Fulgurating. 

Phosphorus  Metallorum,  a name  given  by  fome  chemifts 
to  a preparation  of  a certain  mineral  fpar,  which  is  found 
in  the  mines  of  Saxony,  and  other  places,  where  there  is 
copper.  The  fpar  to  be  ufed  on  this  occafion  is  that  kind 
which  is  tinged  green,  and  from  its,  in  fome  degree,  re- 
lembling  the  colour  of  the  emerald,  is  called  by  fome 
pfeudofmaragdus,  and  by  others  lapis  fmaragdi  mineralis. 
This  is  to  be  powdered  very  fine,  and  this  powder  is  to 
be  laid  on  a flat  plate  of  copper,  iron,  or  any  other  metal : 
this  plate  is  then  to  be  fet  over  fome  lighted  charcoal,  and 
the  whole  placed  in  a dark  place.  The  fpar  will  receive 
its  neceflary  degree  of  heat  for  fhining  long  before  the 
metal  will,  and,  confequentlv,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  ibine. 
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fulphur  in  a fmall  mortar,  then  add  the  colophony,  and 
afterwards  the  remainder  of  the  fulphur.  When  this  is 
all  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  put  in  the  filings  of  Heel, 
and  rub  the  whole  together  till  it  is  fo  thoroughly  mixed, 
that  the  fteel  does  not  appear,  but  the  colour  of  the  w'hole 
looks  every  where  uniform  and  regular ; then  add  about 
twenty  drops  of  the  w'ater  ; and  after  beating  the  whole 
together  add  as  much  more,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till 
the  mafs  is  of  the  fubftance  of  a pafte,  but  not  too  moift. 
Put  this  pafte  into  a fmall  matrafs  that  will  contain  about 
three  ounces,  and  pour  on  it  more  of  the  water  till  it 
fwim  above  the  lurface  of  the  pafte  near  a quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  matter  of  the  pafte  will  then  break,  and  ap- 
pear in  form  of  a granulated  povrder  under  the  water  5 
put  the  matrafs  on  a fand-furnace,  but  give  it  no  greater 
heat  than  that  the  hand  can  bear  to  lie  upon  the  matrafs. 
When  it  begins  to  heat,  the  mixture  will  ferment  and 
fwell,  and  become  black  ; it  is  then  to  be  ftirred  w'ith  an 
iron  rod,  and  a little  more  water  muft  be  added  ever)' 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  whole  is  ufed.  The  matter 
will  then  be  very  black  and  liquid ; and  it  is  to  be  then 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  fet  by  for  the  whole  night. 
This  is  the  firft  and  moft  efiential  part  of  the  operation, 
and  in  this  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  fire  be  not 
too  violent  ; for  if  the  fulphur  be  burnt  the  operation 
will  be  fpoiled ; and  the  matter  would  ferment  fo  high  as 
to  run  over  at  the  mouth  of  the  veftel.  ‘ 

To  finilh  the  operation,  a little  water  muft  be  added  to 
the  matter,  fo  as  to  fwim  over  it,  and  the  veftel  muft  be 
again  fet  in  the  fand,  and  a ftronger  fire  given  than  be- 
fore ; this  is  known  to  be  ftrong  enough  when  there  is 
any  humid  vapour  obferved  to  arife  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  veftel.  This  fire  is  to  be  continued  about  two  hours, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  humidity  may  be  evaporated  ; 
which  is  known  by  the  iron  rod  finding  fomie  refiftance 
when  put  into  the  veffel,  and  the  matter  it  brings  up 
being  granulated  and  folid,  or  no  longer  moift,  it  muft 
then  be  immediately  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  whole 
is  then  finifhed.  It  is  neceflary  to  be  very  exafl  in  this 
laft  and  critical  minute  ; for  a very  little  longer  Handing 
on  the  fire  will  burn  the  fulphur,  and  render  all  the  for- 
mer care  of  no  effedl.  The  black  matter  remaining  in 
the  matrafs  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  fides  fcr.aped  clean 
with  an  iron  rod  ; any  piece  of  this  that  happens  to  fall 
upon  a paper  takes  fire  in  a very  little  timiC,  and  burns  away 
like  the  other  phofphorus.  The  procefs  is  a very  nice  one, 
but,  by  obferving  all  the  rules  here  laid  down,  feveral  per- 
fons  have  fucceeded  in  making  the  phofphorus  to  perfedlion  ; 
the  whole  intent  of  the  operation  feems  to  be  to  join  to- 
gether the  minute  particles  of  fteel  and  fulphur,  which  when 
thus  joined  cannot  fail  to  be  very  inflammable,  and  to  take 
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lire  on  receiving  the  I’malleft  humidity  from  the  air  to  make 
them  ferment. 

It  cannot  but  be  obferved,  that  this  phofphorus  is  founded 
on  Lemery’s  experiments  of  fteel  and  fulphur  taking  fire  to- 
gether ; but  this  is  a much  more  nice  and  accurate  operation, 
and  a fine  improvement  on  the  original  plan,  which  was  only 
by  mixing  large  quantities  of  Iteel  filings  and  fulphur  toge- 
ther into  a palle  with  water,  and  burying  this  in  the  earth  to 
make  it  take  lire  of  itfelf,  and  thus  reprefent  the  natural 
phenomena  of  volcanos,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.  Mem. 
Acad.  Par.  1728. 

John  Baptill:  Beccaria  has  fhewn,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixi. 
part  i.  art.  25.  that  the  phofphorus  compofed  of  fulphur 
and  calcareous  earth,  imbibed  the  peculiar  coloured  rays  to 
which  it  had  been  expofed.  Thus,  having  expofed  differ- 
ent phofphoric  pieces  to  rays  of  the  fun  tranfmitted  through 
green,  yellow,  and  red  cryllals,  he  obferved,  that  each  of 
them,  when  afterwards  viewed  in  the  dark,  exhibited  that 
colour  to  which  it  had  been  expofed.  This  obfervation 
is  decifive  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  phofphorus  of 
this  kind  emits  the  fame  light  that  it  receives,  and  no 
other ; and  that  the  light  is  not  produced,  but  expelled  by 
heat. 

This  experiment,  which  has  often  failed,  for  want  of  em- 
ploying good  glalfes,  or  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
folar  rays,  has  been  repeated  by  profeffor  Allamand  of  Ley- 
den ; who  fays,  that  having  expofed  a prepared  (probably 
by  calcining  it  with  fome  fulphureous  fubllance)  piece  of 
the  Bononian  calcareous  phofphorus  to  the  coloured  rays  of 
the  fun,  after  their  being  feparated  by  one  of  his  prifms, 
and  looking  to  it  in  the  dark,  he  found  the  phofphorus  gave 
the  colour  of  the  feparated  rays  to  which  it  had  been  cx- 
poied. 

PttoSPHORUS,  Aquaitc,  a name  given  by  Dr.  Leigh,  in 
his  Hillory  of  I^ancalhire,  to  a water  found  near  Wigan  in 
that  county,  which  takes  fire  on  holding  a lighted  candle  to 
it.  It  is  not  properly  the  water,  however,  that  takes  fire  in 
this  cafe,  but  a ileam  which  burfts  out  of  the  ground  with 
it.  The  author  alfo  calls  it  a fulphurated  water  ; but  that 
very  improperly,  for  it  contains  no  fulphur,  but  only  iffucs 
out  with  this  bituminous  vapour. 

Phosphorus,  in  AJlronomy,  is  the  morning  liar,  or  the 
planet  Venus,  when  (he  goes  before  the  fun. 

The  Latins  call  it  Lucifer  ; the  French  etoile  de  berger  ; 
the  Greeks  phofphorus,  from  ipwj,  light,  and  1 bear,  or 
bring. 

PHOSSA,  in  Ornithology,  a name  underllood  by  fome  to 
exprefs  the  whole  genus  of  pigeons,  but  more  properly  it  is 
the  name  of  one  fpecies  only,  xhe  palumbus  torquatus,  or  ring- 
dove. See  CoLUMBA  Palumbus. 

PHOTIjE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town  of 
Afia,  in  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

PHOTINIANS,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Hijiory,  a feft  of  an- 
cient heretics,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  Jefus  Chrill. 

They  took  their  name  from  Photinus  their  chief,  who 
was  bilhop  of  Sirmium,  and  a difciple  of  Marcellus.  This 
prelate  publilhed,  in  343,  his  opinions  concerning  the  Deity, 
which  were  equally  repugnant  to  the  orthodox  and  Arian 
fyftems.  He  maintained,  that  Jefus  Chrill  was  born  of  the 
Holy  Gholl  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ; that  a certain  divine 
emanation  (which  he  called  the  Word)  defeended  upon  this 
extraordinary  man ; that  on  account  of  the  union  of  the  di- 
vine word  with  his  human  nature,  Jefus  was  called  the  fon 
of  God,  and  even  God  himfelf ; and  that  the  Holy  Gholl 
was  not  a dillinft  perfon,  but  a celellial  virtue  proceeding 
from  the  Deity.  He  was  condemned  by  both  parties  in  the 
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councils  of  Antioch  and  Milan-,  held  in  the  years  345  and 
347,  and  by  the  council  of  Sirmium  in  351.  He  was  after- 
wards degraded  from  the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  died  in  exile, 
in  the  year  372  or  375.  His  opinion  was  afterwards  revived 
by  Socinus. 

PHOTINUS,  in  Biography.  See  the  preceding  ar-  j 
tide. 

PHOTINX,  or  crooked  flute  : an  Egyptian  inllrument. 

Its  lliape  was  that  of  a bull’s  horn,  as  may  be  feen  in  many 
gems,  medals,  and  remains  of  ancient  fculpture.  Not  only 
the  form  of  this  inllrument,  but  the  manner  of  holding  it,  is  ' 
deferibed  by  Apuleius,  in  fpeaking  of  the  mylleries  of 
Ills  : “ Afterwards,”  fays  this  author,  “ came  the  flute  { 
players,  confecrated  to  the  great  Serapis,  often  repeating 
upon  the  crooked  flute  turned  towards  the  right  ear,  the 
airs  commonly  ufed  in  the  temple.”  All  the  reprefenta- 
tions  in  fculpture  which  we  have  feen  of  this  inllrument, 
have  fo  much  the  appearance  of  real  horns,  that  they  en- 
courage a belief  of  its  great  antiquity  ; and  that  the  firll  1 
inllruments  in  ufe  of  this  kind,  were  not  only  fuggelled  by 
the  horns  of  dead  animals,  but  that  the  horns  themfelves 
were  long  ufed  as  mulical  inllruments,  at  leail  thofe  founded 
by  the  Hebrew  priells  at  the  fiege  of  Jericho,  we  are  re-  1 
peatedly  told,  were  trumpets  made  of  ram’s  horns. 

m Biography,  a patriarch  of  Conllantinople 
in  the  ninth  century,  was  of  a noble  Conllantinopolitan  fa- 
mily. His  wealth  and  interell  railed  him  to  the  highell  of- 
fices of  the  Hate,  while  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
the  moll  learned  and  accomplillied  man  of  his  age.  When 
he  was  a captain  of  the  guards  he  was  fent  on  an  embaffy 
to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  lie  employed  his  leifure  in 
reading  and  literary  compofition.  He  afterwards  became 
fecretary  of  Hate  under  the  emperor  Michael  III.  In  thiS' 
fituation  he  contrafled  an  intimacy  with  the  emperor’s  un-  | 
cle,  who,  after  he  had  procured  the  exile  of  the  patriarch 
Ignatius,  perfuaded  the  emperor  to  raife  Photius  to  that 
dignity.  At  this  time  he  was  a layman,  but  in  the  fpace  of 
fix  days  he  went  through  the  gradations  requifite  for 
prieH’s  orders,  and  on  ChriHmas  day,  858,  he  was  con- 
lecrated  patriarch  of  Syracufe.  Photius  was  recognized 
by  the  metropolitans  of  his  patriarchate,  and  proceeded 
to  the  folemn  depofition  of  Ignatius.  The  elevation  of 
Photius  caufed  a great  fchifm,  and  he  exercifed  feverities  on 
thofe  who  adhered  to  his  rival.  The  emperor  Bafil  ex- 
pelled him  in  869,  an  aft  that  was  confirmed  by  a council 
fummoned  for  the  purpofe,  who  pronounced  an  anathema,  as 
well  as  depofition,  againll  the  fallen  patriarch.  Afterwards 
he  obtained  the  emperor’s  favour,  and  on  the  death  of  Ig- 
natius he  refumed  his  dignity  with  a Hrong  hand.  Bafil 
obtained  from  pope  John  VIII.  his  confent  to  the  meafure, 
which  was  ratified  at  a council  holden  in  prefence  of  the 
pope’s  legates  in  879.  In  886  Leo  caufed  him  again  to 
be  deprived,  and  confined  in  a monaHery,  where  he  died  in 
891.  His  principal  works  are  ; i.  “ Myriobiblon  or  Biblio- 
theca,” compofed  on  his  embaffy  to  Bagdad,  confiffing  of 
an  abffraft  and  critical  judgment  of  280  different  writers 
in  the  departments  of  hiHory,  oratory,  grammar,  philofo-  . 
phy,  theology,  &c.  of  many  of  whom  no  other  relic  re- 
mains : this  was  printed  by  Hefehelius  in  1601,  but  the  u 
beff  edition  is  that  of  Rouen,  Gr.  and  Lat.  1653.  The  ! 
book  which  at  prefent  bears  that  name,  is  not  the  real 
produdlion  of  Photius  ; and  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  not  ; 
more  than  half  of  it  can  be  fafely  attributed  to  this  learned  i 
and  turbulent  bifliop.  2.  “ Nomocanon,”  or  a colledlion 
of  the  canons  of  the  church,  printed  with  the  commentaries  1 1 
ofBalfamonat  Paris  in  1615.  3.  “ EpiHolae,”  or  a col-  >1 

ledlion  or  Letters,  printed  by  R.  Mountagu  in  1651.  4.  His  | 
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celebrated  Lexicon,  wliicli,  imperfeft  and  mutilated  as  it  is, 
is  more  valuable  to  the  critical  fcholar  than  ten  myrobibla. 
Tlie  various  MSS.  of  this  Lexicon,  in  different  libraries  on 
the  continent,  are  mere  tranfcripts  from  each  other,  ai  d 
originally  from  one,  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Gale, 
and  which  is  now  depofited  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  This  MS.,  which  is  on  parchment, 
bears  fuch  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  that  it  may  not  un- 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  a tranfcript  from  the 
author’s  copy.  It  is  written  in  various  hands.  The  com- 
pendia, which  are  ufed  in  feme  parts  of  it,  are  extremely 
difficult  to  decipher,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  are  lefs 
fo  than  the  contraftions  which  occur  in  many  MSS.,  and 
particularly  thofe  in  the  library  of  St.  Germain.  A copy 
of  this  Lexicon,  at  Florence,  was  tranferibed  about  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century,  by  Richard  Thomfon,  o'  Ox- 
ford, who  probably  intended  to  publifh  it.  (See  Scaliger 
Epift.  p.  503.  printed  1715.)  ProfefTor  Porfon  had  tran- 
feribed and  correfted  this  valuable  Lexicon  for  the  prefs, 
and  after  it  had  been  confumed  by  fire,  he  began  the  talk 
afrefli,  and  fuch  were  his  incredible  induftry  and  patience, 
that  he  completed  another  tranfcript  in  his  own  exquifite 
hand-writing.  Mr.  Porfon’s  copy  of  the  Codex  Galeanus 
is  faid  to  be  among  the  papers  of  that  incomparable  fcho- 
lar, which  are  preferved  by  the  learned  fociety  of  which  he 
was  long  a diltinguiffied  ornament.  But  whilft  the  publi- 
cation of  it  was  anxioufly  expedfed  and  delayed,  an  edition 
appeared  at  Leipfic  in  1808,  by  Godfrey  Hermann,  from 
two  MSS.,  both  of  them  extremely  inaccurate. 

PHOTOMETER,  or  Meafurer  of  Light,  as  the  name, 
derived  from  light,  and  I meafure,  imports,  in 

Optics,  an  inllrument  contrived  for  meafuring  the  different  in- 
tenfities  of  light.  That  fome  luminous  bodies  give  a 
ftronger  and  others  a weaker  light,  and  that  fome  reflect 
more  light  than  others,  are  fafts  that  have  been  always  known, 
and  that  are  fufficiently  obvious.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  efti- 
mate  with  accuracy  the  comparative  intenfity  of  light  af- 
forded by  any  two,  or  more,  luminous  objefts.  For  this 
purpofe,  it  is  neceffary  to  affume  as  a principle,  that  the 
fame  quantity  of  light,  diverging  in  all  diredtions  from  a lu- 
minous body,  remains  undiminiffied  at  all  diftances  from  the 
centre  .of  divergence.  Thus,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the 
quantity  of  light  falling  on  every  body  is  the  fame  as  would 
have  fallen  on  the  place  occupied  by  its  (hadow ; and  if 
there  were  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  fuppofition,  it 
might  be  confirmed  by  fome  Ample  experiment.  It  follows 
that,  fince  the  ffiadow  of  a fquare  inch  of  any  furface  occu- 
pies, at  twice  the  diftance  of  the  furface  from  the  luminous 
point,  the  fpace  of  four  fquare  inches,  the  intenfity  of  the 
light  diminiflies  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  increafes.  We 
can  judge  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the  equality  of  two 
lights  by  the  eftiination  of  the  eye  ; but  we  cannot  form 
any  idea  of  the  proportions  of  light  of  different  intenfities. 
If,  however,  we  remove  two  fources  of  li^ht  to  fuch  dif- 
tances from  an  objedt,  that  they  may  illuminate  it  in  equal 
degrees,  we  may  conclude  that  their  original  intenfities  are 
inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  their  diftances.  To  this  fubjedt 
Mr.  Bouguer  feems  to  have  firft  diredted  his  attention.  The 
methods  which  he  ufed  for  meafuring  the  proportion  of  dif- 
ferent lights,  are  deferibed  by  Dr.  Prieftley  in  his  “ Hiftory 
of  Light,  &c.”  as  follow.  He  took  two  pieces  of  wood  or 
pafteboard,  in  which  he  made  two  equal  holes,  over  which  he 
drew  pieces  ot  oiled  or  white  paper.  Upon  thefe  holes  he 
contrived  that  the  light  of  the  different  bodies  he  was  com- 
paring ftiould  fall,  while  he  placed  a third  piece  of  pafte- 
board, to  prevent  the  two  lights  from  mixing  with  one 


another.  Then  placing  himfelf  fometimes  on  one  fide  and 
fometiraes  on  the  other,  but  generally  on  the  oppefite  fide  of 
this  inftrument,  with  refpedt  to  the  light,  he  altered  their 
pofition,  till  the  papers  in  tl'.o  two  holes  aupearod  to  be 
equally  enlightened.  This  being  done,  lie  computed  the 
proportion  of  their  light  by  the  fquares  of  the  diitances  at 
which  the  luminous  bodies  were  placed  from  the  objects.  If, 
for  inftance,  the  diftances  were  as  3 and  9,  lie  concluded 
the  liglit  they  gave  were  as  9 and  Si. 

When  any  light  was  very  faint,  he  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
lenfes,  in  order  to  condenfe  it,  and  he  enclofod  tliem  in 
tubes  or  not,  as  his  particular  application  of  them  required. 
To  meafure  the  intenfity  of  light  proceeding  from  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  or  reflected  from  any  part  of  the  fley,  he  con- 
trived an  inftrument  refembling  a kind  of  portable  camera 
obicura.  He  had  two  tubes,  of  which  the  inner  v.'as  black, 
fallencd  at  their  lower  extremities  by  a hinge.  At  the 
bottom  of  thefe  tubes  were  two  holes,  three  or  four  lines  in 
diameter,  covered  with  two  pieces  of  fine  white  paper. 
The  two  other  extremities  had  each  of  them  a circular  aper- 
ture, an  inch  in  diameter  ; and  one  of  the  tubes  corJifted  of 
two,  one  of  tiiem  Hiding  into  the  other,  which  produced  the 
fame  effedt  as  varying  the  aperture  at  the  end.  When  this 
inftrument  is  ufed,  the  obierver  has  his  head,  and  one  end  of 
the  inftrument  fo  covered,  that  no  light  can  fall  upon  his 
eye,  befides  that  which  comes  through  the  two  holes  above 
mentioned,  while  an  aflillant  manages  the  inftrument,  and 
draws  out  or  ftraightens  one  tube,  as  the  obferver  diredls. 
When  the  two  holes  appear  equally  illuminated,  the  intenfity 
of  the  bghts  is  judged  to  be  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  the 
lengths  of  the  tubes.  In  ufing  this  inftrument,  it  is  necef- 
fary that  the  objeft  ftiould  fubteiid  an  angle  larger  than  the 
aperture  of  the  tube  from  its  other  end  ; for,  otherwife,  the 
lengthening  of  the  tube  has  no  effeft.  To  avoid,  in  this 
cafe,  making  the  inftrument  of  an  inconvenient  lenp-th,  or 
making  the  aperture  too  narrow,  he  has  recourfe  to  anotlier 
expedient.  He  conftrufts  an  inftrument,  confifting  of  two 
objeft-glaffes,  fixed  in  the  ends  of  two  tubes,  fix  or  feven 
feet,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  having 
their  foci  at  the  other  ends.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  tubes 
are  two  holes,  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  white  paper  ; and  this  inftrument  is  ufed  exadlly 
like  the  former.  If  the  two  objedfs  to  be  obferved  by  this 
inftrument  be  not  equally  luminous,  the  light  that  iffues 
from  them  muft  be  reduced  to  an  equality,  by  diminiftiing 
the  aperture  of  one  of  the  objedl-glaffes  ; and  then  the  re- 
maining furface  of  the  two  glaffes  will  give  the  proportion 
of  their  lights.  But,  for  this  purpofe,  the  central  parts  of 
the  glafs  muft  be  covered,  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
parts  near  the  circumference  ; becaufe  the  middle  part  of 
the  glafs  is  thicker,  and  lefs  tranfparent  than  the  reft.  If 
all  the  objefts  to  be  obferved  lie  nearly  in  the  fame  dircHion, 
our  author  obferves,  that  the  two  long  tubes  may  be  reduced 
into  one,  the  two  oHedt-glaffes  being  placed  clofe  together, 
and  one  eye-glafs  fumcing  for  them  both.  T!ie  inftrument 
will  then  be  the  fame  with  that  of  which  he  publiftied  an  ac- 
count in  1748,  and  which  he  called  a heliometer,  or  aftrome- 
ter.  (See  Heliometkr.)  For  fome  refults  of  the  appli- 
cation  of  thefe  methods  for  determining  the  comparative  in. 
tenfities  of  the  light  proceeding  from  different  luminous  bo- 
dies in  different  circumftances,  fee  Lighi’.  Count  Rum- 
ford  has  ufed  the  firft  of  Bouguer’s  methods,  and  contrived 
an  inftrument  for  this  purpofe,  called  the  “Photometer,”  of 
which  he  has  given  a defeription  and  drawing  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadftions  for  1794,  vol.  Ixxxiv.  art.  9.  The 
principle  upon  which  it  is  grounded  is,  that  if  two  lights 
ftiine  upon  the  fame  furface,  at  equal  obliquities,  and  an 
Q q 2 opaque 
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opaque  body  be  iiiterpoled,  the  two  fhadows  it  will  produce 
mull;  differ  in  blacknels  or  intenl'ity  in  the  fame  degree.  For 
the  Ihadow  formed  by  intercepting  the  greater  light  will  be 
illuminated  by  the  Imaller  light  only,  and  reverfely,  the 
other  lhadow  will  be  illuminated  by  the  greater  light  : that 
is,  the  ffronger  light  will  be  attended  with  the  deej>er  lhadow. 
But  it  is  eafy,  by  removing  the  greater  light  to  a greater 
dutance,  to  render  the  illumination  it  produces  at  the  com- 
mon furface  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  lefs.  Experiments 
ot  this  kind  may  be  conveniently  made  by  fallening  a ffieet 
of  white  paper  againil  the  wall  ot  a room  ; and  placing  the 
two  candles  or  lights  intended  to  be  compared,  fo  that  the 
ray  ot  light  from  each  ihall  fall  with  nearly  the  lame  angle  of 
incidence  upon  tlie  middle  of  the  paper.  In  this  iituation, 
if  a book  or  other  objedl  be  held  to  intercept  part  of  the 
light  winch  would  have  fallen  on  the  paper,  tlie  two  fhadows 
may  be  made  to  appear,  on  feparate  furfaces,  and  alfo  a 
third  or  perieft  fhadow,  from  which  both  lights  are  excluded, 
may  be  exhibited.  If  one  or  both  of  the  lights  be  removed 
diredtly  towards  or  from  the  paper,  as  the  appearances  may 
require,  until  the  two  fliadows  near  the  upper  angular  point 
of  the  perfeft  fhadow  have  the  fame  intenlity,  the  quanti- 
ties of  light  emitted  by  each  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the 
diftances  from  the  paper.  By  fome  experiments  made  in  this 
way,  in  the  year  1785,  Mr.  Nicholfon  (fee  his  Journal, 
vol.  i. ) was  fatisfied  that  the  degree  of  illumination  could  be 
thus  alcertained,  to  an  80th  or  goth  part  of  the  whole. 

Count  Rumford,  in  his  “ Account  of  a Method  of  mca- 
fiiring  the  comparative  Intcnfities  of  Light,”  diredls  two 
burning  candles,  lamps,  or  other  lights  that  are  to  be  com- 
pared, to  be  placed  at  equal  heights  upon  two  light  tables,  or 
moveable  ftands  in  a darkened  room;  let  a iheet  of  clean 
white  paper  be  equally  fpread  out,  and  failened  upon  the 
wainfeot  or  fide  of  the  room,  at  the  fame  height  from  the 
floor  with  the  lights,  and  let  the  lights  be  placed  over-againff 
this  flieet  of  paper,  at  the  diltance  of  fix  or  eight  feet  from 
it,  and  lix  or  eight  feet  from  each  other,  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  a line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  paper,  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  furface,  fnall  bifedl  the  angle  formed  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  lights  to  that  centre  ; in  which  cafe,  con- 
iidering  the  flieet  of  paper  as  a plane  fpeculum,  the  one  light 
will  be  precifely  in  the  line  of  refleefion  of  the  other. 

This  may  be  eafily  performed,  by  aftually  placing  a piece 
of  a looking-glals,  fix  or  eight  inches  fquare,  flat  upon 
the  paper,  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  obferving  by  means  of  it 
the  real  lines  of  reffeftion  of  the  lights  from  that  plane,  re- 
moving it  afterwards  as  foon  as  the  lights  are  properly  ar- 
ranged. 

When  this  is  done,  a fmall  cylinder  of  wood,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  fix  inches  long,  mull 
be  held  in  a vertical  pofition,  about  two  or  three  ihches  be- 
fore the  centre  of  the  Iheet  of  paper,  and  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  two  fliadows  of  the  cylinder  correfponding  to  the 
two  lights  may  be  diftindlly  feen  upon  the  paper. 

If  thefe  fliadows  ffiould  be  found  to  be  of  unequal  denfi- 
ties,  which  will  almoft  always  be  the  cafe,  then  that  light 
whofe  correfponding  fhadow  is  the  denfell,  mull  be  removed 
tartlier  off,  or  the  other  muff  be  brought  nearer  to  the  pa- 
per, till  the  denfities  of  the  fhadows  appear  to  be  exadlly 
equal ; or  in  other  words,  till  the  denfities  of  the  rays  from 
the  two  lights  are  equal  at  th»  furface  of  the  paper ; when, 
the  diftances  of  the  lights  from  the  centre  of  the  paper  being 
meafured,  the  fquares  of  thofe  diftances  will  be  to  each 
other  as  the  real  intcnfities  of  the  lights  in  queftion  at  their 
fources. 

If,  for  example,  the  weaker  light  being  placed  at  the 
diftance  of  four  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  paper,  it  fhould 
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be  found  neceflary,  in  order  that  the  lhadows  may  be  of  the 
lame  denfity,  to  remove  the  llronger  light  to  the  diftance  of 
eight  feet  Irom  that  centre,  in  that  cafe,  the  real  intenfity 
of  the  llronger  light  will  be  to  that  of  the  weaker  as  8 to 
4 ; or  as  64  to  1 6 ; or  4 to  i ; and  fo  for  any  other  dif- 
tances. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  intenfity  of  any  quality  proceed- 
ing from  a centre  in  llraight  lines  in  all  diretlions,  like  the 
light  emitted  by  a luminous  body,  at  any  given  diftance  from 
that  centre  will  be  as  the  fquare  of  that  diftance  inverfely  ; 
and  hence  it  is  clear,  tliat  the  intenlities  of  the  lights  in 
queftion  at  their  fources,  muff;  be  to  each  other  as  the  iquarcs 
of  their  diftances  from  that  given  point  where  their  raps 
uniting,  are  found  to  be  of  equal  denfity.  For  putting  x — the 
intenlity  of  B ; if  P reprelents  the  point  where  the  rays 
from  A and  from  B meeting,  are  found  to  be  of  equal  den- 
fity or  llrength,  and  if  the  diftance  of  A from  P be  m, 
and  the  diftance  of  B from  the  fame  point  P — n ; then,  as 

the  intenfity  of  the  light  of  A at  P is  , and  the  in- 

nd 

tenfity  of  the  light  of  B at  the  fame  place  = , and  as  it 

ti^ 
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Js  — by  the  fuppofition,  it  will  be  .r  : y ::  rn'  : tf  . 

That  the  fhadows  being  of  equal  denfity  at  any  given 
point,  the  intcnfities  of  the  illuminating  rays  mull  of  necef- 
lity  be  equal  at  that  point  alfo,  is  evident  from  hence,  that 
the  total  abfence  of  light  being  perfefl  blacknefs,  and  the 
fhadow  correfponding  to  one  of  the  lights  in  queftion  being 
deeper  or  fainter,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  enlightened 
by  the  other,  when  the  fhadows  are  equal,  the  intcnfities  of 
the  illuminating  rays  mull  be  equal  likewife. 

In  removing  the  lights,  in  order  to  bring  the  fhadows  to 
be  of  the  fame  denfity,  care  mull  be  taken  to  recede  from, 
or  advance  towards  the  centre  of  the  paper  in  a llraight 
line,  fo  that  the  one  light  may  always  be  found  exadlly  in 
the  line  of  relledlion  of  the  other  ; otherwife  the  rays  from 
the  different  lights  falling  upon  the  paper,  and  confequently 
upon  the  lhadows,  at  different  angles,  will  render  the  expe- 
riment fallacious. 

When  the  intenfity  of  one  ftrong  light  is  compared  with 
the  intcnfities  of  feveral  fmaller  lights  taken  together,  the 
finaller  lights  fhould  be  placed  in  a line  perpendicular  to  a line 
drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  paper,  and  as  near  to  each  other 
as  poffible  ; and  it  is  likewife  neceflary  to  place  them  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  paper  than  when  only  liiigle  lights 
are  compared. 

In  all  cafes,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  take  the  greateft 
care  that  the  lights  compared  be  properly  trimmed,  and  that 
they  burn  clear  and  equally,  otherwife  the  refults  of  the 
experiments  will  be  extremely  irregular  and  inconclufive. 

To  afeertain  by  this  method  the  comparative  denfities,  or 
intcnfities  of  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  of  that  of  a candle, 
the  moon’s  diredl  rays  muft  be  received’  upon  a plane  white 
furface,  at  an  angle  of  incidence  of  about  60°,  and  the  can- 
dle placed  in  the  line  of  the  refleftion  of  the  moon’s  rays 
from  this  furface  ; when  the  fhadows  of  the  cylinder  corre- 
fponding to  the  moon’s  light,  and  to  that  of  the  candle,  being 
brought  to  be  of  equal  denfity,  by  removing  the  candle  far- 
ther off,  or  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  white 
plane,  as  the  occafion  may  require,  the  intenfity  of  the 
moon’s  light  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  candle  at  the  given 
difance  of  the  candle  from  the  plane. 

To  afeertain  the  intenfity  of  the  light  of  the  heavens  by 
day  or  by  night,  this  light  muft  be  let  into  a darkened  room 
through  a long  tube,  blackened  on  the  infide,  when  its  in- 
tenfity 
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tenfity  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a candle  or  lamp,  by 
the  method  above  defcribed. 

To  determine  the  intenhty  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  fun, 
compared  to  the  light  emitted  by  any  of  our  artificial  illumi- 
nators, it  may  perhaps  be  neceflary,  confidering  the  almoll 
inconceivable  intenfity  of  the  fun’s  light,  to  make  ufe  of 
fome  further  contrivances  and  precautions,  but  I am  con- 
vinced, however,  (fays  the  author,)  that  it  may  be  done, 
and  that  even  with  a very  confiderable  degree  of  precifion. 
And  when  the  relative  intenfity  of  the  fun’s  light  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  compared  with  the  intenfity  of  tlie 
light  of  a given  lamp,  placed  at  a given  diftance,  and  burn- 
ing with  a flame  of  given  dimenfions,  fliall  be  known  ; it  will 
then  be  eafy,  from  the  known  fize  and  diftance  of  the  fun, 
to  compute  the  relative  denfity  of  his  liglit  at  his  furface, 
compared  to  the  denfity  of  the  light  of  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  at  the  furface  of  that  flame. 

Tlie  intenfity  of  the  light  emitted  in  the  conibuflioii  of 
iron  or  of  phofphorus  in  dephlogifticated  air,  as  alfo  that  of 
all  other  burning,  or  red-hot  bodies,  may  be  compared  and 
determined  by  this  method  with  the  greatefl  facility^  and 
txadliiefs. 

Count  Rumford  afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  make 
fome  alterations  in  the  inftruments  with  whicli  he  condufted 
his  experiments  : and  he  thus  defcribes  them  in  their  finifhed 
ftate,  when  he  denominated  the  whole  apparatus  combined 
a “ photometer.”  For  an  account  of  the  conftruftion  of 
this  inftrument,  of  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is  capable  of 
being  applied,  and  of  the  author’s  experiments  with  it,  we 
refer  to  the  Phil.  Tranf.  uhi  Jupra. 

Profeflbr  Lefley  has  invented  an  inflrument  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  under  the  fame  name,  which  he  defcribes  as 
being  conflrudted  in  the  fame  manner  witli  his  hygrometer, 
only  that  the  upper  ball  is  blown  of  black  glafs,  or  is 
blackened,  and  the  lower  one  is  quite  diaphanous,  and  free 
of  fpecks.  The  former  detains  the  incident  light,  while 
the  latter  tranfniits  it  freely.  But  light,  in  proportion  to  its 
abforption,  caufes  heat,  whether  uniting  with  bodies  it  really 
conflitutes  the  matter  of  heat,  or  only'  excites  heat  in  the  aft 
of  combination.  But  though  the  black  ball  acquires  conftant 
additions  of  heat,  its  temperature  will  not  uniformly  and 
perpetually  increafe  ; for  the  accumulated  heat  will  at  laft 
be  condufted  off  by  the  furrounding  air  exaftly  as  it  is  re- 
ceived. The  depreflion  of  the  hquor,  therefore,  will  mea- 
fure  the  momentary  afflux  of  light.  To  prevent  the  irre- 
gular effefts  of  winds,  which  might  accelerate  that  difper- 
iion,  the  inflrument  is  inclofed  within  a glafs  cafe.  But  this 
cafe  ferves  alfo  an  important  purpofe,  for,  by  confining  the 
circulation  of  the  ambient  air,  which  alone  transfers  the  con- 
tinual augmentation  of  heat,  it  doubles  the  performance  of 
the  inflrument.  The  cylindrical  cafe  fhould  be  made  of 
clear  glafs  neatly  rounded  over,  and  hermetically  fealed  at  the 
end.  Its  width  is  not  of  much  importance,  only  it  fnould 
leave  a free  fpace  not  lefs  than  -p^yth  of  an  inch  round  the 
balls,  and  at  leaft  half  an  inch  at  the  top.  Indeed  both  the 
flze  and  form  may  be  regulated  by  convenience,  for  I found 
(fays  the  profeflbr)  a receiver  of  2200  inches  to  afford 
quantities  fcarcely  one-tenth  lefs  than  thofe  given  by  a cafe 
of  the  ordinary  dimenfions. 

Since  this  inflrument  was  firfl  conflrufted,  in  the  autumn  of 
1797,  Mr.  Lefley  has  been  delighted  with  the  nicety  of  its 
performance.  It  not  only  meafures  the  direft  rays  of  the  fun, 
but  the  reflefted  light  of  the  flty,  for  which  it  is  principally  de- 
figned.  It  is  fenfible  to  every  fluftuation  of  the  atinofphere, 
marks  the  progrefs  and  decline  of  the  light  of  day,  and  the 
periodic  increafe  and  diminution  of  the  brightnefs  of  the 
year.  It  enables  us  likewife  to  eftimate  other  lights,  fuch 
as  the  flame  of  a candle.  By  comparing  two  photometers, 


it  is  ealy  to  determine  the  relative  properties  of  different 
coloured  fubflances,  in  reflefting,  abforbing,  and  tranfmit- 
ting  light.  In  the  lame  manner,  they  will  determine  the 
quellion,  whether  the  particles  of  light  are  fpread  over  the 
prifmatic  fpeftrum  itii  equal  intenfity.  By  help  of  this 
inflrument,  too,  we  can  meafure  the  quantity  of  light  tranf- 
mitted  through  various  diaphanous  bodies,  and  that  reflefted 
or  abforbed  at  different  angles  of  incidence  from  polifhed  or 
rough  furfaces  ; in  fliort,  perform  with  the  utmofl  facility  all 
thole  ingenious  experiments  which  have  exercifed  the  faga- 
city  of  Bouguer  and  Lambert.  Another  fet  of  inquiries, 
for  which  the  photometer  is  nicely  calculated,  is  to  difcover 
the  condufting  powers  of  different  fluids  for  heat.  If  the 
glafs  cafe,  lor  inflance,  be  filled  with  a gas  of  higher  con- 
dufting power  than  common  air,  the  inflrument  will  be  pro- 
portionally lefs  afiefted  by  the  fame  afflux  of  light,  iince 
thofe  are  the  two  balancing  conditions.  With  air,  too,  of 
different  denfities,  the  effefts  are  materially  different.  In 
that  way  the  author  has  examined  various  liquids  and  gafes, 
nay  jellies  and  ice.  His  experiments  on  thefe  and  other 
points  are  completed,  and  afford  reiults  which  are  fatisfac- 
tory  and  important.  For  a farther  account  of  this  inflru- 
ment, and  of  a curious  and  vabluable  colleftion  of  fafts 
eflablilhed  by  means  of  it,  we  refer  to  Leflie’s  “ Short 
Account  of  Experiments  and  Inflruments  on  the  Relation 
of  Heat  to  Air  and  Moiflure,”  8vo.  See  Differential 
TilEKMOMETEK. 

PHOTOSCIATERICA,  a term  which  fome  authors 
ufe  for  the  art  of  dialling. 

The  name  is  derived  hence,  that  the  art  not  only  fhews 
the  hours  by  the  ihadow  of  a gnomon,  whence  it  is  called 
fciaterica,  from  ckik,  Jhadonv  ; but  fometimes  alfo  by  means 
of  the  fun’s  light,  as  in  fpot  dials,  reflefting  dials,  &c.  from 
yi'.',  lux,  light. 

PHOVIBAGINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  Galatia,  belonging  to  the  Trocmi.  It  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  Carifla  and  Dudufa. 

PHOXINUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a Ipecies  of  Cyprinus ; 
which  fee. 

PHOXOS,  one  with  an  acuminated  or  fafligiated 

head,  that  is,  lharpened  toward  tlie  top  ; the  eminences  of 
the  forehead  or  occiput,  or  both,  being  depreffed,  or  one 
or  both  of  thole  parts  beyond  mealure  prominent.  But 
phoxoi  are  properly  thofe  who  have  the  top  of  their  head 
very  much  fafligiated  and  turbinated,  and  confequently  de- 
formed. Therfites  is  defcribed  in  Homer  with  fuch  a head. 

PHRAATA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Medes,  according  to  Appian. 

PHRAATIS  GAZA,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  was  of  great  extent,  and  fortified 
by  a wall  ; fituated  W.N.W.  of  Anatho. 

PHRADRA,  a town  of  Drangiana,  called  alfo  Proph- 
thafia.  Steph.  Byz. 

PHRjENIAN,  in  the  Botanical  Writings  of  the  Ancients, 
a name  given  to  a kind  of  anemone,  uled  in  making  garlands 
and  other  ornaments. 

PHRAGANDaE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Thrace,  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia. 

PHRAGONIS,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  afts  of  the  council  held  at  Alexandria  in  the  year 
562. 

PHRANGI,  a people  of  Italy,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Alps.  Steph.  Byz. 

PHRANZA,  PiiHAKZES,  George,  in  Biography,  a 
modern  Greek  hiflorian,  was  from  his  youth  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  was  the  favourite 
chamberlain  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Palseologus,  who  died 
A.D.  1427,  when  Phranza  was  24  years  of  age.  He  was 
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mailer  of  the  wardrobe  to  his  fucceffor  John,  and  alfo  to 
Conftantine,  tlie  lail  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  by  whom  he  was 
fent  ambaffador  to  the  courts  of  Georgia  and  Trebifond, 
for  the  purpofe  of  negociating  a marriage  for  the  young 
fovereign.  When  the  Turks  took  Conftantinople,  Phranza 
with  his  family  were  made  (laves.  In  a few  months,  he  and 
his  wife  were  ranfomed  ; but  his  two  children,  a fon  and  a 
daughter,  were  feized  for  the  feraglio,  and  loft  to  their  un- 
happy parents.  After  this,  Phranza  became  domeftic  to 
prince  Thomas,  brother  of  the  deceafed  Conftantine,  who 
employed  him  in  various  embaflies.  He  affumed  the  mo- 
naftic  habit  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  At  the  requeft  of  fome  noble  Corcyreans,  he 
drew  up  a chronicle  of  the  affairs  relating  to  Conftantinople 
and  the  Morea,  to  moil  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witnefs. 
This  work  is  brought  down  to  1461  ; but  though  there  are 
many  MSS.  of  the  Greek  original  extant  in  libraries,  it  has 
been  publiihed  only  in  the  Latin  verfion,  or  abftradl  of  Pon- 
tanus,  which,  according  to  Gibbon,  is  very  deficient  in  ac- 
curacy and  elegance. 

PHRASE,  Phrasis,  of  I fpeal,  in  Gram- 

mar, an  elegant  turn  or  manner  of  fpeech,  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  this  or  that  occaiion,  this  or  that  art,  or  this  or 
that  language. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  Italian  phrafe,  an  eaftern  phrafe,  a 
poetical  phrafe,  or  a rhetorical  phrafe. 

A few  elegant  phrafes,  pertinently  applied,  are  an  orna- 
ment of  difcourfe  ; but,  if  they  come  too  thick,  they  have 
an  ill  effeft,  and  make  the  ftyle  favour  of  affedlation. 

Phrase  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a ihort  fentence,  or 
fmall  fet  or  circuit  of  words,  conftrufted  together. 

In  this  fenfe,  father  Buffier  divides  phrales  into  complete 
and  incomplete. 

Phrafes  are  complete,  where  there  are  a noun  and  verb, 
each  in  its  proper  funftion  ; i.  e,  where  the  noun  expreffes  a 
fubjedl,  and  the  verb  the  thing  affirmed  of  it.  Tliey  are 
incomplete,  where  the  noun  and  the  verb,  together,  only  do 
the  office  of  a noun,  as  confifting  of  feveral  words,  without 
affuming  any  thing,  and  which  might  be  exprefled  in  a fingle 
word. 

Thus,  that  'which  is  true  is  an  incomplete  phrafe,  which 
might  be  expreffed  in  one  word,  truth : as,  that  which  is 
true  fatisfies  the  mind,  i.  e.  truth  fatisfies  the  mind. 

Phrase,  Phrafe,  Fr.,  in  Muftc,  denotes  the  continuance 
of  an  air  or  harmony,  which  forms,  without  interruption,  a 
fenfe  more  or  lefs  complete,  and  which  is  terminated  by  a 
cadence  more  or  lefs  perfect.  In  melody  the  phrafe  is  con- 
ftituted  by  the  air  ; but  in  harmony,  it  is  a regular  feries  of 
concords,  united  together  by  diffbnances  expreffed  or  under- 
ftood. 

Phrafe  is  frequently  ufed  as  fynonimous  with  pajfage,  in 
mufic.  It  is  in  the  invention  of  mufical  phrafes,  in  their 
proportion  and  texture,  that  the  true  beauties  of  mufic  con- 
fift.  A compofer  who  accents  and  phrafes  his  paflages 
well,  is,  according  to  Roufteau,  a man  of  wit.  Upon  this 
principle,  Haydn’s  mufic  is  full  of  bons  mots.  A finger 
who  feels,  who  marks  and  accents  his  phrafes  well,  is  a man 
of  tafte  ; but  he  who  only  fees  crotchets  and  quavers,  keys, 
meafure,  and  intervals  in  mufic, — in  ihort,  who  only  fings 
in  time  and  tune,  however  ready  and  certain  he  may  be,  if 
he  feels  not  the  accents  and  phrafeology  of  what  he  executes, 
is  nothing  more  than  a vulgar  ballad-finger. 

PHRASEOLOGY,  Phraseologia,  trroXoyia,  a 
colleftien  of  the  phrafes,  or  elegant  exprelfions,  in  any  Ian- 
guage. 

PH  RAT,  the  name  anciently  given  to  the  river  Eu- 
phrates ; which  fee.  Phrat  is  mentioned  in  fcripture,  and  is 


faid  to  have  two  derivations  from  the  Hebrew,  phar  or 
pharatos,  to  fpread,  and  pharah,  to  produce  fruit  or  flowers. 
Vincent. 

PHRATRIARCHUS,  among  the  Athe- 

nians, a magiftrate  that  prefided  over  the  phratria,  or  third 
part  of  a tribe.  He  had  the  fame  power  over  the  phratria, 
that  the  phylarchus  had  over  the  tribe. 

PHREATA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Cappa- 
docia, in  Garlanria.  Ptolemy. 

PHREATIS,  or  Piireattium,  in  Greek  Antiquity,  a 
court  pertaining  to  the  civil  government  of  Athens,  which 
was  fituated  upon  the  fea-ftiore  in  the  Piraeus,  and  derived 
its  name  ct^o  -a  becaufe  it  flood  in  a pit,  or,  as 

others  fuppofe,  from  the  hero  Phreatus.  The  caufes  heard 
in  this  court  were  fuch  as  concerned  perfons  that  had  fled 
out  of  their  own  country  for  murder,  or  thofe  that  fled  for 
involuntary  murder,  and  had  afterwards  committed  a de- 
liberate and  wilful  murder.  The  firft  perfon  that  was  tried 
in  this  place  was  Teucer,  upon  a groundlefs  fufpicion,  that 
he  had  been  acceflory  to  the  death  of  Ajax.  The  criminal 
w'as  not  permitted  to  come  to  land,  or  fo  much  as  to  call 
anchor,  but  pleaded  his  caufe  in  his  bark  ; and,  if  found 
guilty,  was  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves^ 
or,  as  fome  fay,  fullered  there  condign  punifliment ; if  in- 
,nocent,  he  was  only  cleared  of  the  fecond  fadl,  and,  ac- 
cording to  cultom,  underwent  a twelvemonth’s  banifiiment 
for  the  former.  Potter’s  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  iii. 

PHRENES,  in  Anatomy,  the  diaphragm. 

It  was  thus  called  by  the  ancients,  from  cp^m,  mind;  be- 
caufe they  imagined  this  to  be  the  feat  of  the  rational  foul. 
Hence, 

PHRENESIS,  Phrensy,  or  Dijlradion.  See  Phreni- 
Tis  and  Paraphremitis. 

PHRENETIC  Nerves,  called  alfo  diaphragmmatic  and 
Jlomachic  nermes,  in  Anatomy,  are  nervous  branches  derived 
from  the  cervical  nerves,  which.  Joining  in  a trunk,  run 
through  the  mediaftinum  undivided,  till,  arriving  near  the 
diaphragm,  they  again  divide,  and  fend  off  divers  branches, 
fome  into  the  mufcular,  others  into  the  tendinous  part 
thereof. 

PHRENIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  parts  belonging  to 
the  diaphragm,  as  the  nerve,  artery,  &c.  See  Nerve  and 
Artery. 

PHRENITIS,  in  Medicine,  from  the  mind,  fome- 
times written  phrenefts,  a phrenfy,  or  a diforder  of  the  under- 
Itanding,  ( fapientiee  agritudo,  as  Pliny  denominates  it,  Hift. 
Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  51.)  has  been  underftood,  however,  in  a 
limited  fenfe  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates ; namely,  as  a 
continued  ferocious  delirium,  accompanied  by  an  acute 
fever,  and  arifing  from  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  its 
membranes.  In  the  language  of  modern  nofologifts,  phrenitis 
fignifies  literally  inflammation  of  the  brain ; the  termination 
itis  implying  inflammation  of  the  organ  alluded  to,  as  in 
hepatitis,  enteritis,  &c. 

Some  writers  derive  the  word  from  p^ivte,  the  diaphragm, 
in  which  organ  the  mind  was  anciently  fuppofed  to  be  feated. 
See  Paraph RENiTRs. 

The  fymptoms  which  charafterife  acute  inflammation  of 
the  brain  are  a vehement  fever,  a violent  deep-feated  pain  in 
the  head,  a rednefs  and  turgefcence  of  the  face  and  eyes,  in- 
tolerance  of  light  and  noife,  continued  watchfulnefs,  and 
an  impetuous  and  fierce  delirium.  (Cullen,  Firft  Lines, 

^ 293. ) Some  writers,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  eftablifti 
a diftindlion,  as  in  the  inflammations  of  other  vifeera,  be- 
tween the  affeftions  of  the  in  veiling  membranes,  and  of  the'' 
fubftance  of  the  brain  ; and  have  maintained  that  the  fymp- 
toms juft  enumerated  were  peculiar  to  inflammation  of  the 
membranes,  whilft  fome  degree  of  coma,  inftead  of  wake- 
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fulnefs,  charadterifed  the  inflammation  of  the  cerebrum  itfelf. 
The  fadi:  is,  in  this,  as  in  other  vifceral  inflammations,  that 
both  parts  of  the  organ  are  commonly  involved  in  the 
difeafe  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  fymptoms  are  more  vio- 
lent, in  proportion  to  the  predominant  affedfion  of  the  mem- 
branes ; and  more  obtufe  and  chronic,  as  the  malady  pre- 
vails more  extenfively  in  the  parenchyma  or  fubltance. 

But,  in  truth,  the  fymptoms  or  inflammation  of  the  com- 
mon fenforium,  the  centre  of  fenfation  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion, are  not  always  fo  Ample  and  uniform  as  the  figns  of  a 
fimilar  affediion  of  other  organs.  The  other  parts  of  the 
body,  which  are  fo  intimately  connedted  with  the  fource  of 
the  nervous  power,  and  fome  of  which  are  linked  to  it  by 
diredf  and  particular  fympathies,  are  necelTarily  more  or  lefs 
involved  in  the  derangements  of  the  brain.  Inftead  of  a 
mere  local  difeafe,  therefore,  this  inflammation  becomes 
more  peculiarly  a general  affedtion  of  the  fyflcm.  Hence  it 
is  juftly  remarked  by  moll  writers  on  the  fubjedf,  that  pure 
idiopathic  phrenitis  is  a very  rare  difeafe,  at  lead  in  this  cli- 
mate ; in  other  words,  that  the  congeries  of  fymptoms, 
conllituting  the  nofological  charadfer  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion above  laid  down,  very  feldom  occur  without  great  mo- 
difications. It  fometimes  puts  on  m.erely  the  ordinary  cha- 
radter  of  common  continued  fever,  when  difiedtion  has 
demonftrated  not  only  the  exiftence  of  inflammation,  but  of 
fuppuration  in  the  brain.  Indeed  fo  common  is  its  occur- 
rence in  this  form,  though  to  a lefs  degree  than  is  followed 
by  the  fuppurative  procefs,  that  an  ingenious  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  all  idiopathic  fevers  are,  in  fadl,  cafes 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain  (fee  Clutterbuck  on  Fever)  ; 
an  opinion  which  we  have  difeufled  at  length  under  its 
jjroper  head.  (See  Fever.)  It  is  univerfally  admitted, 
however,  that,  except  where  external  mechanical  violence 
has  been  fuffered,  a pure  idiopathic  phrenitis  is  rarely  ob- 
lerved ; but  that  a fecondary  or  fymptomatic  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  of  a lefs  determined  charadter,  is  frequently 
the  refult  of  other  difeafes,  and  then  partakes  more  of  an 
atonic  or  paflive  form  ; arifing,  for  inflance,  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  general  fever  from  any  caufe,  or  from  metallafis  in 
gout,  rheumatifm,  eryfipelas,  and  other  acute  diforders. 
It  is  juftly  remarked,  indeed,  by  an  intelligent  writer,  that 
whenever  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  is  much  incrcafed, 
there  muft  always  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  circulation  in 
the  head,  a tendency  to  this  complaint,  or  to  congeftion  in 
the  larger  veflels  : hence  headache,  fuftufion  of  face,  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  bleeding  from  the  nofe,  and  other 
fymptoms  denoting  preternatural  diftenfion  of  the  veflels  of 
the  head,  are  among  the  moft  frequent  fymptoms  of  con- 
tinued fever  of  the  more  acute  kind.  Willon  on  Febrile 
Difeafes,  vol.  iii.  chap.  6. 

Hijlory  of  the  Symptoms. — Phrenitis  often  makes  its  attack 
with  a fenfe  of  fullnefs  in  the  head,  flufliing  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  the  pulfe  being  full,  but 
in  other  refpedls  natural.  As  thefe  fymptoms  increafe,  the 
patient  becomes  reftlefs,  his  fleep  is  dilturbed,  or  wholly 
forfakes  him.  Sometimes  it  comes  on  with  tremors  of  the 
limbs,  and  intolerable  pains  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  legs  ; 
fometimes  with  ftupor  and  rigidity  of  the  whole  body  ; and 
fometimes  with  anxiety,  and  a fenfe  of  tenfion  in  the  breaft, 
v/hich  is  often  accompanied  with  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  ftomach  is  early  affefted,  (by  its 
clofe  fympathy  wdth  the  brain,)  and  naufea,  and  a painful 
fenfe  of  weight  in  that  vifeus,  fometimes  heart-burn  and 
vomiting,  are  among  the  earlieft  fymptoms. 

The  pain  in  the  head  foon  becomes  ccnfiderable,  and 
fometimes  very  acute.  The  feat  of  it  is  various  : fometimes 
It  feems  to  occupy  the  whole  head ; fometimes,  although 


more  circumferibed,  it  is  deep-feated  and  ill  defined ; and, 
in  other  cafes,  it  is  felt  principally  in  the  forehead  or  oc- 
ciput. The  rednefs  of  the  face  and  eyes  generally  increafes 
with  the  pain,  and  there  is  often  a fenfe  of  heat  and  throb- 
bing in  the  head,  the  countenance  acquiring  a peculiar 
fiercenefs. 

Thefe  fymptoms,  for  the  moft  part,  do  not  laft  long,  be- 
fore the  patient  begins  to  talk  incoherently,  and  to  fliew 
other  marks  of  delirium  : fometimes,  however,  delirium  does 
not  come  on  till  the  fifth,  fixth,  or  feventh  day.  It  gra- 
dually increafes  till  it  often  arrives  at  a ftate  of  plirenfy. 
The  face  becomes  turgid,  the  eyes  flare,  and  feem  as  if 
ftarting  from  their  fockets,  tears,  and  fometimes  even  blood, 
flowing  from  them  ; and  the  patient  fometimes  refembles  a 
furious  maniac,  from  whom  he  is  principally  to  be  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  fliorter  duration  of  his  complaint. 

We  fhould,  a priori,  expeft  in  phrenitis  confiderable  de- 
rangement in  the  different  organs  of  fenfe,  which  fo  im- 
mediately depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain  ; and  fiicli  is  the 
faft.  The  eyes  are  incapable  of  bearing  the  light,  and  falfe 
vifion,  particularly  that  termed  mufea  volitantes,  or  floating 
motes  and  flaflies  of  light  feeming  to  dart  before  the  eyes, 
are  frequent  fymptoms.  The  hearing  is  often  fo  acute, 
that  the  leaf!  noife  is  intolerable  : fometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  patient  becomes  deaf ; and  it  has  been  even  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  deafnefs  and  morbid  acutenefs  of  hearing 
fometimes  alternate.  Affeftions  of  the  fmell,  tafte,  and 
touch,  are  lefs  obfervable. 

The  pulfe  is  not  always  fo  much  difturbed  at  an  early 
period,  as  might  be  expedled  from  the  violence  of  the  other 
fymptoms,  compared  with  what  is  obferved  in  idiopathic 
fevers.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  fever  runs  as  high  as 
the  delirium,  and  the  pulfe  is  harder  than  in  common  fever  ; 
indeed  the  hard  and  fmall  pulfe  is  often  one  of  the  belt  diag- 
noftics  of  the  complaint : it  is  fometimes,  though  rarely, 
intermitting.  The  refpiration  is  generally  deep  and  flow, 
fometimes  difficult,  now  and  then  interrupted  with  hiccup, 
feldom  humid  and  frequent,  which  laft  is  a very  unfavour- 
able  fymptom.  The  deglutition  is  often  difficult,  fometimes 
convulfive.  The  ftomach  is  frequently  opprefled  with  bile, 
which  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  ; and  complete  jaundice, 
the  urine  and  flein  being  tinged  yellow,  fometimes  fuper- 
venes.  Inftead  of  a fuperabundance  of  bile,  however, 
there  is  fometimes  a deficiency  of  it,  which  feems  to  afford 
even  a worfe  prognofis.  The  fseces  being  of  a white  colour, 
and  a black  cloud  in  the  urine,  have  been  regarded  as  fatal 
fymptoms.  The  black  cloud  in  the  urine  is  owing  to  an 
admixture  of  blood ; when  unmixed  with  blood,  the  urine 
is  generally  pale. 

Among  the  moft  unfavourable  fymptoms  of  phrenitis  the 
following  may  be  enumerated  ; namely,  tremors  of  the 
joints,  convulfions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  fudden  changes  of  the  colour  of  the  face  from 
florid  to  pale,  involuntary  tears,  a mucods  difeharge  from 
the  nofe,  the  urine  being  of  a dark  red  colour,  or  yellow, 
or  black,  or  covered  with  a pellicle,  the  faeces  being  either 
bilious  or  white  and  very  fetid,  profufe  fweat  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  ffioulders,  paralyfis  of  the  tongue,  general  con- 
vulfions, much  derangement  of  the  internal  funiftions,  and 
the  fupervention  of  the  fymptoms  of  other  vifceral  inflam- 
mations, particularly  of  peripneumony.  If  the  delirium 
changes  to  coma,  and  the  pulfe  at  the  fame  time  becomes 
weak  and  the  deglutition  difficult,  the  approach  of  death 
may  be  generally  expefted. 

With  refpedf  to  the  caufes  of  phrenitis,  we  have  already 
obferved  that  it  is  a rare  diieafe  in  our  temperate  climate, 
but  is  more  frequently  obferved  in  warm  latitudes.  The 
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predifpofition  feems  to  confift  in  the  irritability  of  youth, 
and  of  the  fanguine  temperament,  as  well  as  in  a paflionate 
temper  of  mind.  The  exciting  caufes  are  fuch  circum- 
Itances,  internal  and  external,  as  tend  to  produce  an  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  the  head  ; among  which  arc  the  direft 
influence  of  a vertical  fun  in  tropical  climates,  or  long  ex- 
pofure  to  it  in  hot  weather  in  more  moderate  heats,  efpe- 
cially  under  great  bodily  exertions  ; violent  fits  of  anger  ; 
intoxication ; concufiion,  fradlure  of  the  fltull,  or  other 
mechanical  violence  ; long  and  intenfe  exertion  of  the 
mind  ; certain  narcotic  pcifons,  miafmata,  and  perhaps 
contagion. 

The  appearances  which  are  obferved  on  diifeftion  after 
death  vary  confiderably  in  different  inftances,  according  to 
the  aftual  feat  of  the  inflammation,  and  to  the  duration  and 
violence  of  the  difeafe.  Sometimes  the  dura  mater  is  found 
reddened  by  a number  of  extremely  fine  veilels,  filled  with 
florid  blood,  which  pals  between  it  and  the  cranium  ; but 
this  membrane,  when  inflamed,  exhibits  lefs  of  this  crowded 
flate  of  veffels  than  many  other  membranous  parts,  which 
are  naturally  more  vafcular.  Sometimes  a layer  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph  is  found  adhering  upon  its  under  furface,  like 
an  adventitious  membiane  ; and  fometimes  adhefions  are 
formed  to  a confiderable  extent  between  it  and  the  other 
membranes  of  the  brain.  It  is  not  unufual,  when  the  dura 
mater  has  been  inflamed,  efpecially  in  confequence  of  fome 
external  violence,  for  fuppuration  to  take  place,  and  pus  to 
be  found  covering  a portion  of  the  membrane.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  pia  mater  is  more  difficult  to  diftinguiffi  for  a 
contrary  reafon  ; namely,  that  in  its  natural  ilate  it  is 
crowded  with  a great  number  of  minute  veffels : when  in- 
flamed, however,  thefe  fmall  veflels  are  much  more  nume- 
rous, are  filled  with  a florid  blood,  and  form  by  their  anaf- 
tomofis  a beautiful  network  : at  the  fame  time,  there  is  a 
flronger  adhefion  between  the  under  furface  of  the  mem- 
brane and  the  brain  than  ufual.  It  very  rarely  happens, 
that  any  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  is  formed  in  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  pia  mater,  which  is  fo  very  common  in  that  of 
the  pleura  and  the  peritorueum.  When  the  pia  mater  is  in- 
flamed to  a high  degree,  pus  is  formed,  and  is  fometimes 
found  diffufed  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  brain.  When 
inflammation  has  exifled  in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  it  is 
rarely  found  extended  over  any  large  portion  of  it,  but  is 
rather  confined  to  one  or  more  diftinft  fpots.  In  this  flate 
of  difeafe  the  inflamed  portion  becomes  of  a red  colour,  al- 
though this  is  feldom  very  intenfe.  When  cut  into,  the  co- 
lour is  found  to  arife  from  a great  many  fmall  veflels,  which 
are  filled  with  blood  ; and  the  part  inflamed  has  no  peculiar 
hardinefs,  but  yields  nearly  the  fame  fenfation  to  the  touch, 
as  it  would  do  in  a healthy  flate.  If  the  inflamed  portion 
be  upon  the  furface  of  the  brain,  the  membranes  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  alfo  commonly  inflamed.  Inflammation 
of  the  brain  frequently  advances  to  fuppuration,  and  ab- 
fcelTes  are  formed  in  it.  When  thefe  are  of  a large  fize, 
the  weight  of  the  pus  breaks  down  the  flrufture  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  they  look  Amply  as  if  they  had 
been  deflroyed,  or  very  much  injured  by  tbe  preffure. 
When  the  abfeefles  are  fmall,  there  is  an  ulcerated  appear- 
ance of  the  cavities  in  which  the  pus  is  contained.  Portions 
of  the  brain  become  gangrenous  occafionally,  efpecially 
after  violent  injuries  of  the  head ; but  this  appearance  is 
extremely  rare,  where  inflammation  of  the  brain  has  ori- 
ginated from  any  other  caufe.  See  Baillie’s  Morbid.  Ana- 
tomy, chap.  xxiv. 

The  cure  of  phrenitis  mufl  be  conduced  upon  the  fame 
general  principles  as  that  of  other  acute  vifceral  inflamma- 
tions ; and  from  the  particular  importance  of  the  organ  in- 


flamed, the  antiphlogiflic  and  evacuant  plan  mufl  be  pur- 
fued  with  the  utmoll  vigour  and'expedition. 

Blood-letting  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  principal  de- 
pendence of  the  praftitioner,  and  the  more  early  it  is  em- 
ployed, the  more  efficacious  in  general  it  will  prove.  It 
fortunately  happens,  that,  in  this  complaint,  the  advantages 
of  general  and  local  blood-letting  may  be  combined  ; inal- 
much  as  a large  quantity  of  blood  can  ufually  be  procured 
from  the  veflels  immediately  comiefted  with  the  inflamed 
organ.  When  this  advantage  can  be  obtained,  it  ihould 
never  be  overlooked.  It  is  advifable,  therefore,  to  open 
the  temporal  artery,  or  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  take  a large 
quantity  of  blood,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  to  the  age  and  flrength  of  the  patient.  Some 
authors  recommend  the  opening  of  the  artery,  and  fome 
(efpecially  Dr.  Cullen  and  Hoftinann)  prefer  the  feeflion  of 
the  jugular  vein.  The  frantic  flate  of  the  patient  fometimes 
renders  either  of  thefe  operations  difficult,  otherwile  per- 
haps the  choice  is  of  little  importance.  We  have  feen  a 
few  inftances,  in  which  a free  bleeding  from  the  temporal 
artery  was  followed  by  the  moft  fpeedy  and  permanent  re- 
lief, where  the  phrenitis  had  followed  intoxication  and  a 
metallic  poifon.  Dr.  M‘Bride  recommends  that  the  blood- 
letting be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  fyncope  or 
fainting  ; and  when  that  effeft  follows,  the  relief  is  perhaps 
more  generally  complete ; it  is,  however,  rather  a preca- 
rious rule  of  praftice,  and  mofl  praftitioners  prefer  the 
fafer  mode  of  repeating  the  blood-letting  at  a fhort  interval, 
than  pufhing  it  fo  far. 

The  effefts  of  the  blood-letting,  in  diminifhing  the  morbid 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  Ihould  be  feconded  by 
all  other  means  in  our  power.  The  application  of  cold  to 
the  fcalp,  fuch  as  wafhing  it,  after  (having,  with  cold  water, 
vinegar  and  water,  or  with  xther  and  Ipirits,  (which  laft 
produce  a great  degree  of  cold  by  their  rapid  evaporation) , 
is  often  exceedingly  beneficial.  To  alfill  in  leflening  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  the  patient  fliould  be  kept  as 
near  the  erefl  poflure  as  can  be  borne.  At  the  fame  time, 
every  irritation,  efpecially  thofe  of  light  and  noife,  of  which 
the  inflamed  fenforium  becomes  peculiarly  fufceptible,  (liould 
be  carefully  withdrawn.  Some  writers,  efpecially  of  the 
old  fchool,  have  recommended  warm  bathing  to  the  lower 
extremities,  and  the  application  of  blifters  and  rubefacients 
to  them,  for  the  purpofes  of  revulfion.  But  Dr.  Cullen 
juflly  regards  them  as  very  ambiguous  remedies,  which  are 
likely  to  be  produftive  of  injury  by  increafing  the  general 
excitement  of  the  circulation.  It  has  been  propofed  to  im- 
merfe  the  trunk  and  limbs  in  the  warm  bath,  while  cold  ap- 
plications are  made  to  the  head  ; a praftice  of  which  the 
theory  is  ambiguous,  and  a fufficient  experience  has  fcarcely 
been  obtained  to  warrant  the  recommendation.  Blijlers 
have  been  generally  applied  over  the  fhaven  fcalp,  after  the 
excitement  has  been  fomewhat  reduced  by  blood-letting  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  aftive  abflraftion  of  heat,  by  means 
of  the  cold  and  evaporating  fluids,  above-mentioned,  feems 
to  afford  a more  decided  relief. 

In  addition  to  thefe  direft  means  of  diminifhing  the  in- 
flammatory aftion  in  the  head,  the  indirect  effedt,  which  is 
produced  by  copious  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  obtained 
by  the  ufe  of  purgatives,  is  of  great  importance,  and  ffiould 
be  carefully  attended  to.  Even  fyncope  itfelf  has  been  pro- 
duced by  profufe  evacuations  from  the  inteftines,  which  im- 
plies the  complete  influence  over  the  circulation  in  the  brain, 
which  fuch  operations  produce.  The  free  ufe  of  cathartic 
medicines,  therefore,  (hould  be  reforted  to  in  all  cafes  of 
phrenitis  ; and  if  a fpontaneous  diarrhoea  ffiould  fupervene, 
the  pradtitioner  will  be  careful  not  to  check  it. 
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As  in  all  other  cafes  of  inflammatory  fever,  every  ex- 
ternal fource  of  excitement  fliould  be  carefully  excluded  ; 
the  apartment  fliould  be  cool  and  well  ventilated  ; the  bed- 
clothes light  ; the  food  liquid  and  chiefly  of  milk  and  fari- 
naceous matters  ; the  drink  aqueous,  cold,  and  acidulated. 
Antimonial  and  neutral  diaphoretics  may  be  exhibited  as 
medicine,  with  the  vieiv  of  keeping  a foft  and  moifl  If  ate  of 
flein,  and  diminifliing  febrile  adfion. 

When  phrenitis  occurs  as  a fecondary  affeftion  in  com- 
mon fever,  or  by  metaftafis,  it  feldom  aflumes  tliat  violent 
charadfer  wdiich  idiopathic  phrenfy  puts  on  ; and  confe- 
quently  it  demands  a lefs  vigorous  treatment.  Neverthelels 
the  principles  of  the  treatment  muft  be  the  fame.  The  re- 
moval of  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  mull  be 
attempted  by  the  fame  meafures,  ufed  in  a more  moderate 
degree.  Thus  the  more  local  evacuants,  fuch  as  bleeding 
by  leeches  applied  to  the  temples,  by  cupping  and  fcarify- 
ing  the  neck,  and  the  application  of  cold,  and  of  blillers  to 
the  fliaven  fcalp,  mull  be  reforted  to,  and  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms.  The  bowels  fliould 
be  evacuated  by  moderate  cathartics,  and  fimilar  diet  and 
regimen  fliould  be  adhered  to  as  in  the  more  acute  fpecies. 
And  it  fliould  be  cautioufly  obferved,  that,  even  Ihould 
fymptoms  of  typhoid  fever  fupervene,  yet  while  there  is 
evident  congeftion  in  the  brain,  with  flulhed  face,  ferrety 
eyes,  delirium,  or  coma,  wine  and  all  other  lliniulants  mull 
be  withheld,  as  having  a diretl  tendency  to  aggravate  the 
fymptoms,  and  to  accelerate  the  fatal  termination  of  the 
difeafe.  See  Fever.  See  Wilfon  on  Febrile  Difeafes, 
vol.  iii.  chap.  6.  Cullen’s  Firll  Lines. 

PHRENSY,  a violent  delirium,  originating  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  See  Piireniti.s. 

PHRETOMANORUM  Urbs,  in  yindent  Geography, 
a town  of  Italy,  in  Samnium,  of  which  Q.  Fabius  took 
pofl'eflion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus. 

PHRICODES,  from  horror,  JJdver  'mg,  in  Medl- 

cine,  a fever  deferibed  by  the  ancients,  of  a remittent,  femi- 
tertian  form,  in  which  the  paroxyfms  are  not  only  ulhered 
in  by  fniverings,  but  accompanied  by  them  through  the 
greater  part  or  their  duration.  See  Galen,  Comment  i.  in 
hb.  i.  Epidem. 

PFIRIDIESGAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Viborg,  on  the  N.  coall  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland ; 6o  miles  W.  of  Viborg.  N.  lat.  6o°  35'.  E. 
long.  26^  34'. 

PHRIXIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
cn  the  confines  of  the  Colchide  and  Iberia,  according  to 
Strabo ; who  fays  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  called  Ideelfa, 
and  that  it  was  W'cll  fortified 

PHRIXUS,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia.  Steph, 
Eyz-  — Alfo,  a port  of  Afia,  in  the  Tlu'acian  Bofphorus, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Euxiiie  fea.  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  which  received  the 
waters  of  the  Erafinus,  and  ran  into  the  fea  between  Te- 
menium  and  I^erna,  according  to  Paufanias. 

PHROLICHINO,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Rulfia,  in 
the  government  of  Irkutflc  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Bargazinfit. 

PHRONTIS,  a word  ufed  by  Hippocrates  as  the  name 
of  a peculiar  diforder  of  the  general  nature  of  the  melan- 
choly affeftions.  In  this  cafe  the  patient,  he  fays,  feels,  as 
it  w’ere,  a thorn  pricking  the  abdominal  vifeera  ; he  is 
extremely  reftlefs  and  uneafy,  and  always  avoids  light  and 
company.  He  dreads  being  touched,  and  becomes  timorous 
and  afraid  of  every  thing  ; he  is  molelled  with  troublefome 
dreams,  and  imagines  that  he  frequently  fees  fpedtres  and 
frightful  objefts. 

PHRUGUNDIONES,  in  Andent  Geography,  a people 
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of  European  Sarn.atia,  near  the  fource  of  the  Viilula,  be- 
tween the  Sulones  and  the  Avarini.  Ptolemy. 

PHRURzESUM,  mountains  of  Africa,  in  the  interior 
of  Mauritania  Csefarienfis,  S.E.  of  the  mountains  Mahethu- 
bolus.  Ptolemy. 

PFIRURI,  a people  of  Scythia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cafpian  fea. 

PKRURIUM,  a promontory  on  the  S.  coall  of  the  iflc 
of  Cyprus,  near  Curtum,  and  N.  E.  of  the  promontory 
Curias.  The  term  denotes  a fortrefs. — Alfo,  a town  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
interior  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Arvarni. 

PHRYGANEA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  infefts  of 
the  order  Neuroptera.  The  generic  charafter  is,  mouth  wdth  a 
horny  Ihort  curved  mandible  ; four  feelers  ; three  (lemmata  ; 
the  antennae  are  fetaceous,  longer  than  the  thorax  ; wings 
equal,  incumbent,  the  lower  ones  folded.  There  are  fifty- 
five  fpecies,  divided  into  two  feftiens.  The  genus  Phryganea 
conlills  of  infefts,  which,  in  point  of  habit  or  general  ap- 
pearance, bear  a confiderable  refemblance  to  fome  of  the 
pHAL.T.yzE,  (which  fee,)  and  particularly  to  thofe  belong- 
ing to  the  divifion  entitled  Tine®.  They  may  be  dillin- 
guilhed  from  moths  by  their  feelers,  as  well  as  by  the  llem- 
mata  fituated  at  the  top  of  the  head.  The  Phryganeas 
proceed  from  fix-footed  aquatic  larv®  of  a lengthened  lhape, 
refiding  in  tubular  cafes,  which  they  form  by  agglutinating 
various  fragments  of  vegetable  fubllances,  particles  of  gra- 
vel, &c.  Thefe  cafes  are  lined  within  by  a tilfue  of  filken 
fibres,  and  are  open  at  each  extremity.  The  included  larv®, 
when  feeding,  protrude  the  head  and  fore-part  of  the  body, 
creeping  along  the  bottom  of  the  waters  which  they  inhabit 
by  means  of  fix  Ihort  and  flender  legs  ; on  the  upper  part 
of  the  back,  in  moft  fpecies,  is  fituated  an  upright  papilla 
or  procefs,  lerving  as  a kind  of  prop  or  flay,  preventing 
the  cafe  from  flipping  too  forward  during  the  time  the  ani- 
mal is  feeding.  The  perfefl  infedls  are  leen  in  a fummer’s 
evening  floating  in  the  air  in  large  mafles,  and  are  eagerly 
devoured  by  :fwal!ov/s.  The  Phryganece  are  eafily  dillin- 
guilhed  from  the  fmaller  moths  by  their  wanting  the  fpiral 
tongue. 

A.  Tail  'With  two  truncate  Brijlles. 

Species. 

MARGiyATA.  Wings  immaculate  ; body  brown,  with 
yellowifh  fpots  on  the  head,  fides  of  the  abdomen  yellowilh. 
It  is  a large  infeft,  and  found  in  Germany.  The  thorax  is 
grooved  on  the  back  ; briltles  of  the  tail  yellowifh,  annulate 
with  brown,  and  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 

* Bicaudata.  Wings  reticulate  ; body  brown,  with 
a yellowifh  line  on  the  head  and  thorax.  It  inhabits  this 
country  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

* Nebulosa.  Wings  pale  cinereous  ; body  brown.  It 
inhabits  alfo  this  and  other  countries  in  Europe. 

V1R101S.  Wings  greenifli-hyaline,  immaculate;  body 
greenilh.  This  is  a fmall  infedl,  and  inhabits  Germany. 
The  antennae  are  green  tipt  with  black  ; the  head  and  tho- 
rax are  green,  the  latter  faintly  margined  with  black  ; the 
abdomen  and  legs  are  greenifh. 

B.  Tail  'without  Brijlles. 

Species. 

* Reticulosa.  Wings  fub-ferruginous,  reticulate  with 
black  ; body  black.  An  inhabitant  of  Europe,  as  is  alfo 
the  next. 

Striata,  Wings  tellaceous,  with  darker  ner\-es. 
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Analis.  Wings  brown,  with  a white  fpot  near  the 
tail ; the  nape  is  covered  with  golden  hair.  Found  in 
Sweden. 

* FuscA.  Upper  wings  brown,  immaculate  ; legs  yel- 
low. An  inhabitant  of  this  and  other  countries  in  Europe. 

Discoides.  Wings  brown,  with  a pale  margin,  and 
fpots  on  the  diflc  ; the  body  is  grey.  It  is  found  in  Ger- 
many. 

PiLOSA.  Wings  teftaceous,  immaculate  ; the  head  and 
thorax  hairy.  This  is  a Swedilh  infeft. 

Pallipes.  All  the  wings  black,  immaculate  ; the  legs 
are  pale.  A native  of  Italy,  and  is  very  fmall. 

SiGNATA.  Wings  grey,  fpotted  with  yellow,  the  hind 
margin  is  ilriate  with  yellow. 

* Grandis.  Wings  brown-tellaceous,  with  cinereous 
fpots.  This  is  one  of  the  hu-geft  of  the  European  phry- 
ganeje,  ufually  meafuring  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and 
having  very  much  the  general  afpett  of  a phaljena  ; the 
upper  wings  are  grey,  marked  by  various  darker  and  lighter 
ftreaks  and  fpecks,  and  the  under  wings  are  yellowifh-brown 
and  femi-tranfparent.  The  larva,  which  meafures  nearly  an 
inch  and  three-quarters  in  length,  is  of  a flelh-coloured  grey, 
with  brown  head  and  legs,  and  inhabits  a tube  compofed  of 
pieces  of  bark,  fmall  fi’agments  of  grafs-ltalks,  or  other 
fubllances.  Like  other  larva:  of  this  genus,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Cadew-worm,  and  is  frequently  uled  by 
anglers  as  a bait.  When  arrived  at  its  full  growtli  it  fallens 
the  cafe  or  tube  to  the  llem  of  fome  water-plant,  or  other 
convenient  fubllance,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  projedl  a little 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  calling  its  fkin,  changes 
to  a chryfalis  of  a lengthened  fliape,  and  difplaying  the  im- 
mature limbs  of  the  future  phryganea,  which  in  the  fpace 
of  a fortnight  emerges  from  its  conhnement. 

* Varia.  Wings  varied  with  dark-grey  and  black, 
and  fpotted  with  white  in  the  middle.  This  has  been  de- 
fcribed  and  figured  by  Mr.  Donovan.  The  legs  are  tellace- 
ous,  and  annulate  with  black. 

Irrorata.  Wings  grey-brown,  with  numerous  whitilh 
fpots  and  fpecks.  It  is  found  in  South  America.  A fpe- 
cimen  of  it  is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’s  mufeum. 

* Phal^NOIDES.  Wings  white,  with  fcattered  black 
fpots  ; the  body  is  black.  It  inhabits  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe. 

Flavicornis.  Wings  grey;  abdomen  greenilh;  antennas 
and  legs  yellowilh.  It  inhabits  Kiel. 

* Rhombica.  Wings  grey -brown,  with  rhombic  whitilh 
fpots.  This  is  a much  fmaller  fpecies  than  the  grandis,  and 
is  of  a yellowifh-brown  colour,  with  two  obliquely  tranf- 
verfe  rhoraboidic  femi-tranfparent  white  fpots  on  each  upper 
wing  ; the  lower  wings  being  whitifii,  with  a tinge  of  yellow- 
brown  towards  the  upper  edge.  The  larva  is  of  a greenilh- 
brown  colour,  and  like  that  of  the  grandis  is  found  in  rivu- 
lets and  llagnant  waters.  The  larva:  of  the  phryganea:  in 
general  feed  not  only  on  the  fmaller  water  infedls,  but  on  the 
fpawn  of  fifhes,  and  even  on  the  young  fry  itfelf. 

* Grisea.  Upper  wings  clouded,  with  a black  marginal 
fpot.  This  is  found  in  England  and  other  European 
countries. 

Atomaria.  Wings  pale -grey,  with  numerous  black 
dots.  This  is  a native  of  Kiel ; is  rather  a large  infedl  ; 
the  antennae  are  yellowifh  ; the  head  and  thorax  hairy  ; the 
body  cinereous. 

Fenxica.  Wings  Ilriate,  cinereous,  with  a teftaceous 
dot  near  the  tail  ; the  body  is  black  ; the  antennae  arc  white 
at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  Denmark.  The  antennae  of  this 
fpecies  are  black  at  the  tip. 
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Atrata.  Black  ; wings  immaculate  ; antennae  fhort. 
It  inhabits  France.  The  body  is  villous. 

Notata.  Upper  wings  yellowifh-grey,  with  a brown 
marginal  fpot.  It  inhabits  North  America.  A fpecimen 
is  in  the  mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

* Bimaculata.  Wings  brown,  with  a double  yellow 
lateral  fpot.  It  inhabits  Europe.  The  larva  is  found  in  a 
tapering  cylinder,  compofed  of  fand  and  mud. 

* Nigra.  Wings  black  ; antennse  twice  as  long  as  the 
body.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  is 
the  next. 

* Azurea.  Wings  black  ; the  hinder  part  violet.  The 
lower  wings  are  likewife  obliquely  violet. 

Variegata.  Wings  brown,  fpeckled  with  teftaceous. 
It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Germany, 

* Bilineata.  Wings  brown,  with  two  tranfverfe  white 
lines  on  each  margin.  It  inhabits  northern  Europe. 

* Interrupta.  Wings  black,  with  four  white  bands, 
the  anterior  ones  are  interrupted,  the  hind  one  is  marginal 
and  compofed  of  dots.  This  is  a native  of  our  own  country, 
as  is  the  next.  The  body  is  black. 

*Hirta.  Brown;  upper  wings  hairy  ; antennse  as  long 
as  the  body.  The  antennae  are  white,  annulate  with 
brown. 

* Longicornis.  Wings  brown,  with  two  darker  waved 
ftreaks  ; antenna:  are  very  long.  It  is  found,  as  well  as  the 
next,  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

* Quatuor-fasciata.  Black;  wings  teftaceous,  with 
four  black  bands  ; antennae  very  long. 

Punctata.  Wings  fringed,  pale-yellowifti,  dotted  with 
white  ; the  abdomen  is  green.  It  is  a native  of  Paris,  and 
very  much  refembles  a moth. 

* Filosa.  Wings  rounded,  brown,  immaculate ; an- 
tennae thrice  as  long  as  the  body.  This  is  a native  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tri-punctata.  Wings  fringed,  cinereous,  with  three 
brown  dots.  It  inhabits  Saxony.  The  antennae  are  longer 
than  the  body. 

*Minuta.  Variegated  with  brown  and  cinereous; 
feelers  villous.  It  inhabits  Europe. 

PusiLLA.  Wings  fringed,  brown-teftaceous ; antenna: 
moderately  long,  annulate  with  white  and  black.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy. 

Atrata.  Black  ; wings  whitilh,  with  numerous  black 
fpots,  and  two  bands.  It  inhabits  Siberia. 

CiLiARis.  Black  ; abdomen  with  a white  line  on  each 
fide  ; the  hind  (hanks  paler  ; antennae  moderate.  It  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  England. 

WjEneri.  Cinereous  ; lower  wings  paler,  the  inner 
margin  whitilh  and  hairy.  It  inhabits  Sweden,  as  does  the 
next. 

Albifrons.  Black ; wings  with  four  white  linear  ftreaks 
on  the  outer  part. 

Flava.  Wings  reticulate  with  yellow  ; antennae  mode- 
rately long.  This  and  all  the  following  are  found  in  fome 
or  other  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Umerosa.  Black  ; upper  wings  with  yellowilh  clouds. 

S ALTATRix.  Wings  hyaline,  with  a green  and  white  fpot ; 
the  antennffi  are  longer  than  the  body. 

ViRESCENS.  Wings  white,  with  ferruginous  fpots  at  the 
future,  and  infledled  margin  ; abdomen  greenilh  ; legs  yel- 
lowilh. 

Argentata.  Wings  varied  with  brown  and  filvery,  with 
a brown  dot  behind  the  middle  at  the  anterior  margin,  and 
three  at  the  pofterior  ; the  lower  ones  tipt  with  brown. 

Fasciata.  Wings  pale-yellow,  with  four  white  bands, 
one  entire,  the  others  compofed  of  fpots. 


Strigosa. 
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Strigosa.  Tellaceous  ; lower  wings  with  a long  white 
ftreak  towards  the  tip. 

Maculosa.  Wings  brown,  hairy,  fpotted  with  white, 
two  of  the  fpots  lolitary  towards  the  tip  at  the  outer 
margin. 

Laciniosa.  Tellaceous  ; wings  with  three  white  bands 
united  at  the  bafe,  and  each  divided  at  the  tip,  with  an 
oblique  fpot  in  the  middle. 

Atomaria.  Teilaceous ; wings  grey,  with  numerous 
whitifh  folitary  and  confluent  dots. 

Testacea.  Wings  and  body  brown-teftaceous  ; lower 
ones  whitilh. 

Inconspicua.  Brown  ; antennae  and  fore-feelers  long  ; 
wings  grey,  glabrous  at  the  tip  ; legs  yellowifli. 

Ciliata.  Black;  wings  fubteftaceous,  fringed,  the  veins 
at  the  margin  very  much  branched,  the  four  fore-legs  tefla- 
ceous. 

Annulata.  Brown;  antenme long,  annulate  with  white  ; 
wings  fringed  at  the  inner  and  hind  margins. 

PHRYGANICUS,  in  Botany,  a term  ufed  by  Diofco- 
rides,  and  many  other  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  exprefs 
fuel)  herbaceous  plants  as  have  hard  and  woody  ftalks ; 
fuch  are  the  garden-thyme,  and  feveral  others  of  that  kind. 
They  alfo  call  thele  plants  xylodes,  and 

Uia. 

PHRYGES,  or  Phryx,  in  Ancient  Geography,  ariverof 
Alia  Minor.  It  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Hermus,  gave  its 
name  to  Phrygia,  and  feparated  this  province  from  Caria, 
according  to  Pliny.  ^ 

PHRYGI,  a people  of  Illyria,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ceraunian  mountains.  Strabo. 

PHRYGIA,  a country  of  Proconfular  Afia,  concern- 
ing the  name  of  which  there  are  two  different  opinions  : 
the  one  aferibing  it  to  the  country,  whence  it  paffed  to 
the  people  ; and  the  other  attributing  it  to  the  people,  who 
gave  it  to  the  country.  According  to  the  former  opinion 
fome  have  derived  it  from  the  river  Phryges  or  Phryx 
(now  Sarabat  ;)  others  from  Phrygia,  the  daughter  of 
Afopus  and  Europa,  an  etymology  which  is  founded  in 
mere  fable.  Bochart  fuppofes,  that  this  traft  was  called 
Phrygia  from  the  Greek  verb  to  burn  or  parch, 

which,  according  to  him,  is  a tranflatiop  of  its  Hebrew 
name,  derived  from  a verb  of  the  fame  fignincation.  This 
etymology  bears  relation  to  the  nature  of  its  foil,  which 
was  dry  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  which,  in  its  mountains, 
exhibited  traces  of  volcanos.  Another  opinion  aferibes 
the  name  of  Phrygia  to  Phryges,  the  people  who  inha- 
bited it  ; and  it  is  laid  that  they  had  at  a former  period 
borne  the  name  of  Bryges  or  Breges  ; and  thefe,  according 
to  Strabo,  were  the  fame  people  : Herodotus  fays,  that 

whilfl  they  remained  in  Europe  they  were  called  Breges, 
but  after  their  paflage  to  Aha,  their  name  was  changed 
into  Phryges. 

With  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia,  Strabo  in- 
forms us,  that  thofe  of  the  Phrygians  and  Myfians  were 
diitindf  ; but  that  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  to  afeertain  them. 
He  adds,  that  the  Trojans,  Myfians,  and  Lydians,  are  all, 
by  the  poets,  blended  under  the  common  name  of  Phry- 
gians, which  Claudian  extends  to  the  Pilidians,  Bithynians, 
and  lonians. 

Phrygia  Proper,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Pontus  and  Bithynia  ; on  the  weft  by  My- 
fia,  Troas,  the  .lEgean  fea,  Lydia,  Masonia,  and  Caria ; on 
the  fouth  by  Lycia ; and  on  the  eaft  by  Pamphylia  and 
Galatia.  It  lies  between  the  37th  and  41ft  degrees  of  N. 
lat.,  extending  in  longitude  from  y6  to  62  degrees.  Phry- 
gia is  commonly  divided  into  the  Greater  and  LeJJer,  called 


alfo  Troas  ; but  this  divifion  did  not  take  place  till  Troas 
was  fubdued  by  the  Phrygians  ; and  hence  it  is  more  con- 
fidered  by  fome  Roman  writers  as  a part  of  Phrygia,  than 
Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  or  any  other  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. In  fubfequent  ages,  the  Greater  Phrygia  was  di- 
vided into  two  diftridls  or  governments,  one  called  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,  from  Pacatianus,  who,  under  Conftantine,  bore 
the  great  office  of  the  praefedtus  praetorio  of  the  eaft  : the 
other  Phrygia  Salutaris,  from  fome  miraculous  cures  faid 
to  have  been  performed  there  by  the  archangel  Michael. 

This  country,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Afia  Minor  lying 
in  the  5th  and  6th  northern  climates,  was,  in  ancient  times, 
highly  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  It  abounded  in  all  forts 
of  grain,  being,  for  the  moft  part,  a plain  country  covered 
with  a deep  rich  foil,  and  plentifully  watered  by  fmall  rivers. 
In  fome  parts  it  furniflted  bitumen  and  other  combullible 
fubllances.  Having  large  plains  and  pafture  grounds,  it 
was  well  (locked  with  cattle.  The  air  was  anciently 
deemed  very  pure  and  falubrious,  though  it  is  now,  in  fome 
parts,  thought  to  be  extremely  grofs,  as  a great  part  of 
the  country  lies  in  an  uncultivated  ftate.  The  moft  re- 
markable cities  in  Phrygia  Major  were  the  following, 
Apamea  or  Apamia,  the  metropolis  of  all  Phrygia, 
till  the  above-mentioned  divifion  of  Conftantine  took  place  ; 
this  is  commonly  called  Apamea  Cibotos. — Laodicea,  now 
Eflcihiffar,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lycus,  not  far 
from  Apamea  ; the  inhabitants  of  which  carried  on  a very 
confiderable  trade  in  wool,  which  was  much  admii’ed  for  its 
foftnefs,  and  who  were  reckoned  the  moft  wealthy  people 
in  Afia  Minor.  Laodicea  was  one  of  the  feven  churches 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypfe ; but  at  prefent  only  its  ruins 
are  to  be  feen.  At  Eflcihiffar,  as  it  is  now  called,  there  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  four  theatres  of  white  marble,  as  entire  as 
if  they  had  been  lately  built ; near  one  of  them  is  an  in- 

feription  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Titus Hierapolis, 

famous  for  its  mineral  waters,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
when  expofed  to  the  air,  petrified  in  the  fpace  of  a year, 
and  yet  poffefs  fuch  a virtue  as  to  render  the  fields  watered 
by  them  to  be  exceeding  fruitful,  and  to  afford  a prefent 
remedy  againil  innumerable  diftempers.  Near  this  city  was 
a deep  cavern,  which  was  always  overfpread  with  a thick  fog, 
and  which  exhaled  fuch  a.  peftilential  dream,  that  it  ftifled 
any  living  creature  who  approached  it.  Strabo  and  Pliny 
except  the  Galli  or  eunuchs  of  Cybele ; Ammianus  and 
Dio  Nicsus  except  all  eunuchs.  Hierapolis  is  now  called 
Bambuk-kalafi,  and  fome  veftiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence 
may  be  ftill  feen  in  heaps  of  ruins  and  fine  pillars. — Gor- 
dium,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  towards  Cappa- 
docia.— Coloffe,  now  Chonos,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Meander. 
— Sipylus,  the  refidence  of  king  Tantalus,  and  hence  called 
Tantalis. — Synnada,  noted  for  its  marble  quarries  ; built 
by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  declared  the  metropoHs  of 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  after  his  divifion  took  place.  Befides 
thefe,  and  other  cities  of  Icfs  note,  there  were  fome  in  later 
times  of  no  fmall  account;  fuch  as  Saqua,  Chara-Chifar, 
Cillexuga,  Einegiol,  &c.  taken  by  the  Ottomans  from  the 
ChriftiaiJ  princes,  at  the  firft  rife  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. 

The  rivers  of  this  country  are  the  Maeander,  now  Ma- 
dre  or  Mendre,  which  rifes  in  the  hill  Celsnse,  paffes 
through  Phrygia,  divides  Caria  from  Lydia,  and  after,  as 
it  is  faid,  600  windings,  by  which  it  feems  _to  flow  back 
to  its  fountain-head,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Archipelago 
between  Priene  and  Miletus. — Marfyas,  rifing  near  or  at 
the  fpring  of  the  Maeander,  and  rufliing  down  from  a 
confiderable  height  between  rugged  rocks,  and  after  flow- 
ing through  the  town  of  Celanae,  in  the  fame  cha.mel  with 
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the  Mxander,  I'eparating  into  tw'O  branches,  which  form 
ihofe  two  rivers  ; Maifyas  purfuing  a direft  courfe  with  an 
incredible  rapidity,  and  near  Apamea  being  again  received 
into  the  Mosander.  Sangarius  or  Sangaris,  fpringing  from 
the  hill  Dindyfflus,  wafhing  Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  and  dil- 
charging  itfelf  into  the  Black  fea. — Phryx  or  Phryges, 
(which  fee.) — Hermus,  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  its 
gold  fands,  which  rifes  near  Dorylasum,  and  falls  into  the 
Archipelago  near  Smyrna. — Myfias,  Orga,  Olrima,  &c. 

The  Phrygians  claim  high  antiquity  ; but  tiieir  origin  is 
uncertain.  Jofephus  and  St.  Jerom  fuppofe  that  they  are 
defeended  from  Togarmah,  one  of  the  fons  of  Gomcr. 
Herodotus,  , Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Euftathius  deduce  their 
origin  from  the  Brygians,  a people  of  Macedonia,  who, 
pairing  into  Afia  Minor,  were  called  Phrygians.  Bochart 
agrees  with  thofe  who  trace  their  origin  to  Gomer,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Japhet.  Whatever  was  their  origin,  they 
were  fiiperilitious,  voluptuous,  and  effeminate,  without 
prudence,  and  fo  fervile  in  their  temper,  that  they  could 
be  induced  to  comply  with  their  duty  only  by  ftripes  and 
ill  ufage.  This  cliaradler,  under  which  they  are  dclcribed, 
gave  rife  to  fcveral  trite  and  well-known  proverbs  ; 
“ Phrvges  fero  iapiunt  “ Phryx  verberatus  melior 
&c.  Their  mufic  was  fuited  to  their  effeminate  temper, 
and  tended,  as  fome  have  laid,  to  enervate  the  mind. 
The  Phrygians  are  laid  to  have  been  the  firfl  inventors  of 
divination  by  the  finging,  flying,  and  feeding  of  birds. 
Their  government  was  monarchical,  and  they  were  for  fome 
time  under  one  fovereigii.  But  fome  time  before  the 
Trojan  war,  this  country  was  divided  into  feveral  petty 
kingdoms,  and  fcveral  princes  reigned  at  the  fame  period. 
Apollodorus  mentions  a king  of  Phrygia,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Iliis,  king  of  Troy.  Cedrenus  and  others 
fpeak  of  Teuthrans,  king  of  a fmall  part  of  Phrygia, 
whole  territories  were  ravaged  by  Ajax,  and  his  daughter 
Tecmaffa  carried  away  captive  by  the  conqueror.  Homer 
mentions  Phorcys  and  Afeaneus,  both  princes  and  leaders 
of  the  Phrygian  auxiliaries,  that  came  to  the  relief  of 
Troy.  Tantalus  was  king  of  Sipylus,  and  he  is  faid  to  liave 
been  no  lefs  famous  for  his  great  wealth,  than  infamous  for 
his  avarice,  and  other  deteflable  vices.  It  is  alfo  reported, 
that  with  a view  of  appeafing  internal  difeords,  the  Phry-. 
gians  confulted  an  oracle,  which  direfted  them  to  commit 
the  government  to  a king  ; upon  which  they  placed  Gor- 
dius on  the  throne. 

As  to  their  commerce,  we  merely  know,  that  Apamea 
was  the  chief  emporium  of  all  Afra  Minor,  which  was  the 
place  of  refort  for  merchants  and  traders  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  ’ From  Syn- 
cellus  we  alfo  learn  that  the  Phrygians  were  for  fome  time 
mafters  of  the  fea,  and  none  but  trading  nations  ever  pre- 
vailed in  that  element.  Tlie  country  produced  many  rare 
and  ufeful  commodities,  which  afforded  confiderable  ex- 
ports. They  had  a fafe  coafl,  convenient  harbours,  and 
other  advantages  which  warrant  our  concluding  that  they 
carried  on  a confiderable  trade.  Of  their  laws  we  have 
no  knowledge  ; and  in  favour  of  their  learning  it  may  be 
alleged,  that,  as  they  enjoyed  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea, 
they  muff  have  had  a competent  fkill  in  geography,  geo- 
metry, and  allronomy  ; to  which  we  may  add  that  they 
had  a more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  mufic. 

It  kas  been  the  opinion  of  fome  writers,  that  the  Phry- 
gian language  bore  a great  refemblance  to  the  Greek,  but 
ethers  have  alleged  to  the  contrary.  The  few  Phrygian  words 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  are  carefully  collecfted 
by  Bochart  and  Rudbeckius.  Strabo  alfo  fays,  that  it  is 
a ffievdt  to  difeover  anv  fimilitude  between  the  barbarous 


words  of  the  Plirygian  language  and  tlie  Greek.  'The 
Egyptians  looked  upon  the  Phrygian  tongue  as  the  molt 
ancient  language  of  the  world  : but  other  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Scythians,  will  not  admit  this  fa6f. 

The  ancient  Phrygians  were  much  addicted  to  fuper- 
flition.  They  had  many  idols  : but  their  principal  deity 
feems  to  have  been  Cybele.  (See  Cybeli;.)  They  alfo 
worfhipped  feveral  other  idols,  viz.  Bacchus,  Adagyusy 
and  the  Cabiri.  In  folemnizing  the  fellivals  of  their  gods, 
and  on  other  occalions,  they  had  dances  and  fongs,  which 
they  called  “ lityerfes,”  from  Eityerfes,  fon  of  Midas,  king 
of  Plirygia.  Hefyehius  mentions  certain  Phrygian  dances, 
called  by  him  “ bricigmata,”  derived  without  doubt  from 
the  word  Bryges,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Phrygians. 

The  kings  of  Phrygia  whofe  names  are  recorded  were, 
Nannacus,  Annaeus,  or  Cannacas,  who  is  the  firlt  king 
mentioned  in  hiitory,  Midas,  Marcis,  Gordius,  Gordius  II., 
Otreus,  Lityerfes,  Midas  II.,  Gordius  HI.,  Midas  III., 
and  Midas  IV.,  with  whom  ended  the  royal  family  of 
Phrygia,  which  became  a province  of  the  Lydian  monarchy, 
and  continued  in  that  Hate  till  Croefus  was  conquered,  and 
all  I^ydia  was  reduced  by  Cyrus. 

Phrygia  Minor,  or  LeJJer  Phrygia,  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  maritime,  called  “ Hellefpontiaca,”  and  the 
Mediterranean,  termed  “ Epiftetus.”  The  former  bor- 
rowed its  name  from  the  Hellefpont,  and  extended  along  the 
coalt  from  the  town  of  Percote  to  the  promontory  Ledfum 
or  I^edton,  oppofite  to  the  N.  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Lefbos, 
This  part  was  properly  called  Troas,  or  Troia,  though  the 
Trojan  kingdom  extended  from  the  river  Afopus,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Caicus,  including  not  only  Troas,  but  alfo  the 
greater  and  lefler  Myfia.  Epidletus,  or  the  inland  part  of 
Phrygia  Minor,  extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Olympus,  in  the  greater  Myfia.  This  part  at  firft  be- 
longed to  Prulias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  yielded  it,  by 
agreement,  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  whence  it  was 
called  Epictetus,  that  is,  acquired.  However,  thefe  ap- 
pellations are  frequently  confounded,  and  both  attributed 
to  Phrygia  Minor. 

Phrygia  Minor  lay  between  the  40th  and  4zd  degrees  of 
N.  lat.,  and  in  longitude  was  of  fmall  extent.  In  general 
it  may  be  faid,  that  Phrygia  Minor,  as  ccmprehendiiig  both 
the  Hellefpontiaca  and  Epiftetus,  was  bounded  by  the 
Propontis  on  the  N.,  by  the  Aigean  fea  on  the  S.,  by  Myfia 
Minor  on  the  E.,  and  the  Hellefpont  on  the  W.  On  the 
fea-coaft  were  the  cities  of  Percote,  Abydus,  Arifba,  Dar- 
danum,  Rhetum,  Sigeum,  '1Toy  or  Ilium,  Larilia,  Colonx, 
Alexandria,  and  Troas. 

Of  the  rivers  that  watered  Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor,  we 
need  only  mention  the  Scamander  and  Simois,  which  fee 
refpedlively.  The  only  mountain  of  this  country  that  de- 
ferves  notice  was  mount  Ida,  being  a ridge  of  hills  extend- 
ing from  the  city  ofZeleia,  near  the  borders  of  Myfia  Minor, 
to  the  promontory  LeAum. 

The  foil  of  this  diflrict  was  anciently  reckoned  extremely 
fertile  ; and  it  has  even  now  figns  of  fertility,  though  in  a 
great  meafure  neglected  and  uncultivated.  Modern  travel- 
lers deferibe  the  Afiatic  coaft  of  the  Hellefpont,  as  a moil 
beautiful  and  fertile  traifl  of  land  ; the  hills  being  covered 
with  vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  and  the  vales  pro- 
dudtive  of  all  forts  of  grain*. 

The  inhabitants  of  I>efler  Phrygia,  or  Trojans,  fo  called 
from  Troy,  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  were  undoubtedly 
a very  ancient  people  ; but  authors  are  not  agreed  about 
their  origin.  Some  reprefent  them  as  by  defeent  Samo- 
thracians  ; others  fay  they  were  Greeks  ; fome  again  derive 
them  from  the  ifland  of  Crete,  whence  they  fuppofe  Phrygia 
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Minor  to  have  been  peopled  ; others  fay,  that  they  were 
defcended  from  the  Arcadians,  and  there  are  writers  who 
maintain  that  they  originally  came  from  Italy,  in  which 
opinion  Virgil  concurs. 

Bochart  thinks  that  Lell'er  Phrygia  was  planted  by 
Afhkenaz,  Comer’s  eldeft  fon,  becaufe  fome  appellatives  of 
lakes,  rivers,  iflands,  cities,  and  men  of  tliat  country,  bear 
a refemblance  to  this  name.  But  the  blood  of  the  firft  in- 
habitants of  this  country,  whoever  they  were,  was  mixed 
in  procefs  of  time  with  that  of  foreigners,  namely,  of  My- 
fians,  Samothracians,  Greeks,  and  Cretans,  who  fettled 
mnong  them,  and  were  reckoned  of  the  fame  defcent  with 
the  ancient  proprietors. 

As  to  their  government,  it  was  unqueftionably  monar- 
chical and  hereditary  ; for  from  Dardanus  to  Priam,  the 
father  was  conftantly  fucceeded  by  the  fon,  or  the  elder 
brother  by  the  younger.  Their  country  was  at  firft  par- 
celled out  into  feveral  fmall  kingdoms  ; but  the  fovereigns 
of  all  thefe  were,  m length  of  time,  either  expelled  or 
made  tributary  by  the  Trojan  kings ; infomuch  that  Strabo 
enumerates  nine  fmall  kingdoms,  or  principalities,  fubjeff  to 
Troy,  befidcs  the  iftand  of  Lefbos.  On  this  account  the 
Trojan  war  was  fo  protradfed  ; bccaufe  all  thefe  countries 
v/ere  to  be  fubdued  before  Troy  could  be  invefted.  Of 
their  laws  no  particular  fyftem  remains.  Their  religion  was 
fubftantially  the  fame  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greater 
Phrygia.  Their  principal  deities  were  Cybele,  “ the 
grand-mother  of  the  gods,”  as  they  ftyled  her,  Apollo, 
Minerva,  and  Pallas,  (fee  Palladium,)  Venus,  and  Apollo 
Sminthius.  The  Trojans  are  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
moft  polite  and  civilized  nations  of  thofe  days ; and  in 
the  reigns  of  their  later  kings  they  rofe  to  a very  confider- 
able  pitch  of  Iplendour  and  magnificence.  Their  language 
was  probably  the  fame  that  was  fpoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Greater  Phrygia.  Their  trade  can  only  be  guefled  at 
from  their  fituation,  which  probably  drew  merchants  from 
all  the  neighbouring  parts  to  traffic  in  their  country,  as  well 
for  their  own  growth  as  for  foreign  productions.  Their 
country  abounded  with  the  neceflaries  of  life,  as  we  may 
conclude  from  their  having  fupported  two  very  conliderable 
armies  for  many  years.  Their  fettlements  in  Thrace,  Pe- 
loponnefus,  Sicily,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  afford  fuffi- 
cient  proof,  that  they  applied  themfelves  at  an  early  perjod 
to  trade  and  navigation,  which,  moft  probably,  were  the 
fources  of  the  riches,  fplendour,  and  power,  in  which  they 
far  excelled  all  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor,  was,  in  all  probability,  go- 
verned by  kings  before  the  reigns  of  Teucer  and  Dardanus  ; 
but  the  Trojan  hiftory  of  that  period  is  either  fabulous  or 
uncertain.  Teucer,  as  fome  fay,  was  the  firft  fovereign  ; 
he  was  the  Ion  of  Scamander  and  Ida,  that  is,  born  in 
Phrygia,  near  the  river  Scamander  and  mount  Ida,  and 
ruled  over  all  Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor.  From  him  the  coun- 
try was  called  Teucria  ; and  the  inhabitants  were  denomi- 
nated Teucri.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Dardanus,  who  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  by  confiderable  ac- 
cjuifitions,  and  built  two  cities,  one  called  Dardana,  or 
Dardania,  from  his  own  name,  and  the  other  Thymbra, 
from  Thymbrasus,  one  of  his  intimates.  Having  reigned 
in  Phrygia  64  or  65  years,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  ion 
Erichthonius,  who  after  a long,  honourable,  and  profperous 
reign  of  46,  as  fome  fay,  or  according  to  others,  75  years, 
left  tha  kingdom  of  Phrygia  in  a flouriffiing  condition. 
Tros,  the  founder  of  Troy,  was  his  fucceffor,  from  whom 
Phrygia  Minor  borrowed  the  name  of  Troas,  as  its  metro- 
polis did  that  o£  Troy.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ilus, 
who  drove  Tantalus  out  of  Afia,  and  annexed  his  kingdom 


to  the  crown  of  Phrygia ; and  having  enadfed  many  ufeful 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  public  affairs,  he  died  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  reign.  On  the  death  of  Ilus,  his  fon  Laomedon 
was  placed  on  the  throne  ; he  built  the  citadel  of  Troy, 
but  having  treated  Jafon  and  the  Argonauts,  who  liad  landed 
on  the  coafts  of  Troy,  in  an  inhofpitable  manner,  Hercules, 
who  was  one  of  them,  avenged  their  caufe  by  taking  Troy, 
and  afterwards  killing  Laomedon.  Podazers,  his  only  fur- 
viving  fon,  was  his  fucceffor.  In  his  reign  happened  the 
war  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Troy,  which  fee  ; 
the  city  of  Troy  being  utterly  ruined,  and  moft  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Troas  put  to  the  fword.  Some  writers  fay, 
that  the  neighbouring  Phrygians  and  Lydians  pofiefling 
themfelves  of  that  country,  fettled  there  j and  that  Troas 
from  that  time  began  to  be  called  Phrygia ; others  are  of 
opinion,  that  ^Eneas,  having  gathered  together  the  fcattered 
remains  of  the  Trojans,  rebudt  the  city  ; and  that  his  de- 
fcendants,  and  the  defcendants  of  Heftor,  reigned  there  till 
the  country  was  fubdued  by  the  I.ydians,  who  became  fc 
powerful  as  to  over-run  all  Afia  Minor.  If  the  Trojans 
had  any  kings  of  their  own,  after  their  city  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Greeks,  they  probably  m.ade  but  an  indifferent  figuie, 
fince  they  are  not  even  named  in  hiftory.  Anc.  Un.  Hifl. 
vol.  iii. 

PHRYGIAN  Mode,  in  Mujic.  See  Grecian  Mode. 
This  mode  and  its  effetts  are  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  an- 
cient authors,  that  we  muft  colleft  into  a point  its  pretended 
properties.  The  Phrygian  mode  is  one  of  the  principal  and 
moft  ancient  modes  of  the  Greek  muiic.  Its  charadfer  was 
ardent,  fierce,  impetuous,  vehement,  and  terrible.  So  that, 
according  to  Athemeus,  trumpets  and  other  military  inftru- 
ments,  founded  in  the  Phrygian  mode.  All  this,  however, 
might  be  faid  of  our  trumpets  in  founding  the  charge, 
lignals  of  battle,  and  even  in  playing  marches  ; and  that  our 
kettle-drums  and  fide-drums  are  beaten  in  the  Phrygian 
mode  ; in  which  all  mufic  feems  at  prefent  tranfpofed  by 
the  eternal  din  of  double  drums  and  trumbone.  ^ 

Phrvgian  Stone,  Phrygius  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the 
name  of  a ftone  defcribed  by  the  ancients,  and  ufed  in  their 
time  in  dyeing  ; probably  from  fome  vitriolic  or  aluminous 
fait  contained  in  it,  which  ferved  to  enliven  or  fix  the  colours 
ufed  by  the  dyers. 

It  was  a light  fpungy  mafs,  refembling  a pumice,  and  the 
whiteft  and  lighteft  were  efteemed  the  belt.  Pliny  gives  us 
an  account  of  their  preparing  it  for  ufe  for  dyeing,  which 
was  by  moiftening  it  with  urine,  and  then  heating  it  red- 
hot,  and  fuffering  it  to  cool  again  : this  calcination  was  re- 
peated three  times,  and  the  ftone  was  then  fit  for  ufe ; and 
Diofcorides  recommends  it  in  medicine  after  burning  ; he 
lays  it  was  drying  and  aftringent. 

PHRYGIANS,  PiiRYGKs,  or  Piirygastes,  as  St.  Epi- 
phanius  calls  them,  in  Church  Hiftory,  were  a branch  of  the 
Montanifts  ; fo  called  from  Phrygia,  a country  where  they 
abounded. 

They  efteemed  Montanus  their  prophet ; and  looked  on 
Maximilla  and  Prilcilla  as  great  propheteffes. 

This  fpirit  of  prophecy,  or  rather  enthufiafm,  was  their 
diftinguifhing  charadfer.  See  CatapurygiaN’s. 

PHRYMA,  in  Botany,  a Linnasan  name,  whofe  mean- 
ing or  derivation  nobody  has  ventured  to  guefs,  nor  can  we 
throw  any  light  upon  the  fubjedf.  Linn.  Gen.  303.  Schreb. 
399.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  179.  Mart.  Mill.  Didf.  v.  3. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  431.  Juft.  117.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  516.  Gsertn.  t.  75.  ( Leptoftachia ; Mitchell  Eph. 

Nat.  Cur.  V.  8.  212.) — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia,  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatcc,  Linn.  Labicttie,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Col,  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cylin- 
5 drical, 
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drical,  ftriated,  gibbous  at  the  bafe  on  the  upper  lide,  two- 
lipped ; its  upper  lip  narrow,  and  longeft,  with  three  awl- 
fhaped  converging  teeth  ; the  lower  obtufe,  cloven.  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  ringent : tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; upper 
lip  fiiortell,  nearly  ovate,  emarginate,  llraight ; lower  larger 
and  more  fpreading,  thrce-cleft,  the  middle  fegment  moft 
prominent.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  two  at  each  fide,  the 
upper  ones  (horteft  ; anthers  roundifli,  approximated,  in 
the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Fife.  Germen  oblong  ; llyle 
thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  obtufe. 
Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent,  furrowed,  clofed  calyx. 
Seed  folitary,  oblong,  nearly  cylindrical,  with  a furrow  at 
one  fide.  > 

Eli.  Ch.  Calyx  two-lipped,  five  toothed.  Seed  folitary. 

1.  Ph.  leptojiachya.  Slender-fpiked  Phryma.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  838.  Suppl.  277.  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  3.  19.  (CircEcte 
foliis,  amaranthi  ficuli  Boccone  fpica,  floribus  parvis  pur- 
pureis  propendentibus,  herba  Floridana;  Pluk.  Amalth.  59. 
t.  380.  f.  5.) — Leaves  ovate,  ferrated.  Calyx  of  the  fruit 
deflexed. — Native  of  clofe  woods  in  North  America;  “from 
Canada  to  Carolina.”  Michnux.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
fent  to  Kew  in  1802,  by  the  late  Mr.  Maflbn,  and  is  marked 
as  a hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  .July  and  Auguft.  The 
herbage  refemblcs  a Verbena  or  Veronica,  and  the  Jbowers, 
difpofed  in  long  flender  terminal  fpikes,  are  too  fmall  and 
unattraftive  to  obtain  much  favour.  It  is  to  be  wilhed 
however  that  a good  figure  of  fo  little  known  a plant  and 
genus  might  be  given  to  the  public. 

2.  Ph.  dehifeens.  Splitting  Phryma.  Linn.  Suppl.  277. 
Willd.  n.  2.  (Buchnera  cuneifolia ; Linn.  Suppl.  288. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  335.  Thunb.  Prodr.  too.) — Leaves 

' wedge-lhaped,  fliarply  toothed  at  the  fummit.  Calyx  of 
the  fruit  eredi,  fplitting  lengthwife.  - Gathered  by  Tlum- 
berg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (See  Buchxera.)  The 
younger  Linnasiis  was  not  aware  of  liaving  mentioned  this 
plant  under  two  different  names,  in  his  Suppkmmtum,  nor 
did  Willdenow  deteft  the  miftake,  though  he  juftly  objedled 
to  its  being  a Phryma.  We  mull  rely  on  Thunberg’s  au- 
thority in  fuppofing  it  a Buchnera.  The  Jle?n  is  ftirubby, 
much  branched,  of  humble  growth.  Leaves  oppofite, 
Halked,  wedge  or  fan-fliaped,  flefliy,  rough  with  minute 
points  or  brillles  ; terminating  in  about  feven  Itrong  (harp 
teeth.  Clujlers  terminal,  folitary,  Ample,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  of  numerous  jloavers,  which  Linnaeus  the  elder 
has  very  carefully  deferibed  on  his  fpecimen  before  us,  as 
follows.  “ Calyx  of  one  leaf,  cylindrical,  with  five  angles  ; 
abrupt,  with  five  teeth ; finally  fplitting  along  one  fide. 
Corolla  of  one  petal ; tube  cylindrical ; limb  in  five,  nearly 
equal,  fmall,  rounded  fegments.  Stamens  two  long  and  two 
fliort.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong  ; ftyle  (hort  ; ftigma  Ample. 
Seed  (rather  capfule\  almoft  as  long  as  the  calyx,  obfeurely 
quadrangular,  comprefled,  fmooth,  rugged  in  the  upper 
part ; abrupt  at  the  bafe ; of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary, 
fomewhat  club-fhaped.”  The  fewnefs  of  the  feeds  is  tlie 
chief  objedlion  to  our  confidering  this  plant  as  an  indubitable 
Buchnera.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  conftitute  a new  genus,  but 
its  habit  clofely  agrees  with  the  Linnaeau  Buchnera  cernua, 
an  imperfedl  fpecimen  of  which  is  adtually  laid  into  the 
Linnaean  herbarium  as  a nondefeript  Phryma.  We  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  number  of  its  feeds. 

PHRYNICUS,  furnamed  Arrhafms,  in  Biography,  a 
Greek  fophift  or  orator,  was  a native  of  Bithynia,  and  fiou- 
rilhed  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Commodus. 
Two  works  are  attributed  to  him,  vi%.  “ Apparatus  So- 
phifticus,”  and  “ Diftiones  Atticse.”  There  is  extant  an 
abridgment  of  the  latter,  which  was  printed  at  Rome,  v/ith 
the  title  of  “Eclogae  Nominum  et  Verborum  Atticorum,” 


Gr.  et  Lat.  1517.  The  beft  edition  of  this  work  is  that 
of  Pauw  in  1739.  Of  the  lame  name  were  a compofer  of 
a tragedy,  the  difciple  of  Thefpis,  and  a comic  poet,  who 
flouriflred  about  a century  later. 

PHRYNIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  borrowed  by  Willde- 
now from  the  ancient  Greeks,  whofe  (Pfvnc-j  was  fo  called 
from  <Ppvrc,  a red  kind  of  land  toad,  reputed  venomous,  to 
which  the  plant  in  quellion,  being  armed  with  fpines,  was 
thought  to  be  hoftile.  Our  Phrynium  is  a Imooth  herb, 
growing  in  damp  Ihady  places,  and  rather  affording  Ihelter 
to  various  reptiles,  than  dangerous  to  any.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  I.  17.  Rofcoe  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  341.  (Phyl- 
lodes ; Loureir.  Cochinch.  13.1 — Clafs  and  order.  Mo- 
nandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scitamineic,  Linn.  Canna, 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  FIoll.  v.  i.  307. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  three  awl-fliaped, 
eredl,  equal  leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  tubular  ; its  limb 
in  feven  fegments  ; the  three  outermoll  acute,  nearly  equal, 
refiexed  ; the  four  innermoll  obtufe,  eredl,  unequal.  Nec- 
tary a long,  channelled,  upright  lip.  Stain.  Filament  foli- 
tary, awl-lhaped,  fliort,  united  to  the  bafe  of  the  nedlary 
at  one  fide  ; anther  oblong,  irregular,  Ample.  Pifl.  Ger- 
men inferior,  ovate,  triangular  ; ftyle  thick,  fliort,  fcarcely 
exceeding  the  ftamen  ; ftigma  concave,  bent  towards  the 
anther.  Peric.  Capfule  bluntly  triangular,  of  three  cells. 
Seed  folitary,  ovate,  Iniooth. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Inner  fegments  of  the 
corolla  four,  ohtufe,  unequal.  Stamen  awl-lhaped.  An- 
ther fimple.  Style  thick,  fliort,  inclined  towards  the  anther. 
Capfule  with  one  feed. 

Obf.  It  appears  by  the  deferiptions  of  authors,  for  we 
have  not  feen  the  fruit  or  germen,  that  the  latter  is  of  three 
cells,  with  the  rudiments  of  three  feeds,  only  one  of  which 
comes  to  maturity.  Yet  Willdenow  mentions  “ three  nuts.'' 

I.  Ph.  capitatum.  Willd.  as  above.  ( Phyllodes  placcn- 
taria  ; Loureir.  Cochinch.  13.  Naru  kila ; Rheede  Malab. 
V.  1 1.  67.  t.  34.) — Native  of  moift  (liady  places  in  Cochin- 
china  China,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  Root  perennial, 
knotty,  creeping  horizontally.  Stem  none.  Leaves  radical, 
on  long,  fimple,  upright  fmooth  Jlalks  four  feet  high,  ovate- 
oblong,  acute,  entire,  fiat,  fmooth,  coriaceous,  a foot  long, 
obliquely  furrowed.  Flowers  white,  in  a large  fellile  he- 
mifpherical  cyme,  from  a lateral  cleft  below  the  middle  of 
the  leafflalk,  accompanied  by  two  large  braSieas,  embracing 
feveral  fmaller  ones,  each  common  to  many  flowers.  Lou- 
reiro  obferves  that  the  germen  is  generally  abortive,  and  that 
the  leaves  are  ufed  for  wrapping  up  cakes,  in  the  oven,  to 
give  them  an  agreeable  tafte  as  well  as  colour.  The  young 
unfolded  leaves  are  infufed  in  rum  or  arrac,  with  thrice  as 
much  water,  to  make  vinegar.  ' 

This  may  perhaps  not  be  the  only  fpecies  of  its  genus. 
We  have  two  nondefeript  plants  gathered  at  Sierra  Leone, 
by  Dr.  Afzelius,  which  that  excellent  botanift  judged  to 
belong  to  P hrynium.  Their  injlorefcence  however  feems  to 
be  terminal,  and  we  are  rather  more  inclined  to  refer  them 
to  Thalia,  or  perhaps  Maranta. 

PHRYNUM,  in  Zoology.  See  Rana  Bufo. 

PHTHALEON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Greece,  upon  the  Pegafean  gulf. 

PHTHAS,  in  Mythology,  a name  given  among  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Greek  Vulcan,  whom  they  confidered  as 
the  Supreme  Divinity,  or  at  lead  as  an  attribute  of  that 
adlive  principle,  or  intelligent  power,  eternally  united,  in 
their  opinion,  with  the  chaotic  mafs,  by  whofe  energy  the 
elements  were  feparated,  and  bodies  were  formed,  and  who 
continually  prefides  over  the  univerfe,  and  is  the  efficient 
caufe  of  all  effefts.  For  this  we  have  not  only  the  autho- 
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rity  of  Plutarch  (Ifis  et  Ofiris),  who  may  be  fui'pe6led  of 
having  exhibited  the  Egyptian  philofophy  in  a Grecian 
drefs,  but  the  united  teftimony  of  many  writers,  who  give 
fuch  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  Phthas  or  Vulcan, 
and  Cneph  or  Agathodtemus,  as  render  it  probable  that 
thefe  were  only  different  names  expreffing  different  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Divinity.  The  Eg^^otians,  fays  Eufebius, 
call  the  maker  of  the  univerfe  by  the  name  or  Cneph,  and 
relate,  that  he  fent  forth  an  egg  from  his  mouth ; vrhich  in 
their  fymbolical  language  denotes  that  he  produced  rhe  uni- 
verfe.  (See  Cneph.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  i.)  fpeaks  of 
the  Egyptian  Vulcan  as  the  firft  king  among  the  gods,  and 
Manetho  afcnbes  to  him  unlimited  duration,  and  perpetual 
fplendour.  The  name  itfelf,  Phthas,  fignihes,  according 
to  Jablonfki,  in  the  Coptic  language,  one  by  whom  events 
are  ordained,  or  the  dilpofer  of  things.  When  the  Egyp- 
tians mean  to  reprefent  the  ruler  of  the  world  as  good,  they 
called  him  by  the  appellation  Cneph,  denoting  a good  ge- 
nius ; and  they  reprefented  him  under  the  fymbol  of  a fer 
pent.  Upon  a temple  dedicated  to  Neithas  at  Sais,  the 
cliief  town  in  Lower  Egypt,  was  this  infcription  ; “ I am 
whatever  is,  or  has  been,  or  will  be,  and  no  mortal  has 
hitherto  drawn  afide  my  veil ; my  offspring  is  the  fun.” 
Plutarch  and  Proclus  mention  this  infcription,  though  with 
fome  difference  of  language  ; and  it  is  fo  confonant  to  the 
mythological  fpirit  of  the  Egyptians,  that  notwithftanding 
the  filence  of  more  ancient  writers,  who  treat  of  this  theo- 
logy,  its  authenticity  may  be  eafily  admitted.  If  this 
be  allowed,  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  it  be  granted,  as  the 
learned  Jablonflci  maintains  ( Pantheon  Egypt. ),  that  Nei- 
thas and  Phthas  were  only  different  names  for  the  fame  di- 
vinity, this  infcription  will  be  a ftrong  confirmation  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  Egyptians  acknowledged  the  exiftence 
of  an  adtive  intelligence,  the  caufe  of  all  things,  whofe 
nature  is  incomprehenfible.  On  the  obelifk  of  granite, 
tranfported  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  amongft  the  hierogly- 
phics of  which  Hermaphion  has  given  the  interpretation,  is 
the  following  remarkable  paflage,  on  the  fubjeft  of  Ra- 
meffas,  king  of  Heliopolis  : “ This  is  he,  whom  Phtha,  the 
father  of  the  gods,  has  eledfed.”  Thefe  words,  the  father 
of  the  gods,  point  out  the  liars,  which  the  Egyptian  fages 
regarded  as  the  moll  llriking  emblems  of  the  divinity,  and 
which  the  people  really  adored. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  Phtha  was  re- 
garded, in  remote  antiquity,  as  the  ordaining  fpirit,  and 
the  great  architedl  of  the  univerfe.  The  inhabitants  of 
Memphis  raifed  a temple  to  him  where  he  was  principally 
worlhipped.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sicuhis  have  de- 
fcribed  this  temple  ; and  Suidas  adds,  the  inhabitants  of 
Memphis  adore  Vulcan  under  the  name  of  Phtha.  From 
Phtha  we  ought  not  to  feparate  the  god  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians adopted  under  the  name  of  Neith,  fince  he  alio  is 
the  creating  fpirit.  Neith,  in  faft,  fignifies,  acccrding 
to  Jablonllci,  him  who  difpofeth  all  things.  By  the  firll 
of  thefe  attributes,  God  was  underllood  to  be  taken  in  a 
general  fenfe,  and  by  the  fecond,  his  wifdom  was  particularly 
charadlerifed.  He  had  a temple  at  Sais  ; and  Plato,  who 
frequented  it  fays,  Neith,  to  whom  the  Greeks  have  given 
the  name  of  Minerva,  is  its  tributary  deity.  Neith  and 
Phtha  are  therefore  the  fame  divinity.  The  Phmnicians, 
who  received  their  relig-ion  and  their  knowledge  from  their 
brethren  the  Egyptians,  likewife  acknowledged  Minerva,  or 
Neith,  for  the  artill  of  nature.  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician, 
who  carried  this  worlhip  into  Greece,  gave  the  name  of 
Neith  to  one  of  the  feven  gates  of  Thebes,  in  Boeotia  ; and 
there  the  Egyptian  theology  was  taught.  The  Egyptians 
adoring  the  power  of  the  creator  under  the  name  of  Phtha, 


and  his  wifdom  under  that  of  Neith,  honoured  his  beneh. 
cence,  by  calling  him  Cneph,  or  good,  by  way  of  excel- 
lence. 

In  fine  we  may  conclude,  notwithllanding  what  has  been 
advanced  to  the  contrary  by  Porphyry,  and  others,  that  it 
appears  highly  probable,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  ac- 
knowledged an  active  as  well  as  a paflive  principle  in  nature, 
and  as  Plutarch  afiei-ts,  worlhipped  tu>  ©ew,  the  fupreme 
deity.  Brucker’s  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  i.  Savary’s  Tia- 
vels  in  Egypt,  vol.  i. 

PHTHEMBUTI,  m Ancient  Geography,  a nome  of 
Egypt,  the  capital  of  which  was  called  “ Tava”  by  Pto- 
lemy, 

PHTHEKOTES,  a nome  of  Egypt,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Bates.  Ptolemy- 

PHTHIA,  a port  of  Africa,  in  Marmarica,  between 
tl'.e  great  Cherfonelus  and  Paliurus. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  E.uxine  fea. 

PHTHINTPIIA,  a town  fituated  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  Ptolemy. 

PHTHIOTIS,  a country  of  Greece,  in  Theffaly  ; il 
lay  to  ilie  S.E.  near  Magnefia. 

PHTHIRA,  or  Phthiro,  a mountain  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Caria.  Steph.  Byz.  and  Suidas. 

PHTKIRIASIS,  yStipAcrii,  in  Medicine,  from  <p9np,  a 
louj'e,  fignifies  the  loufy  difeafe,  morbus  pcdlcularls,  and  pedl- 
cidatlo,  ol  authors. 

Or  thefe  well-known  infecls,  which  iufell  the  human 
body,  there  are  two  fpecies  ; the  one  more  commonly  affedl- 
ing  the  hairy  fcalp,  and  the  other  the  pubes.  Of  the  for- 
mer fpecies,  however,  (the  pediculus  humanus,)  there  is 
a variety  uiually  termed  body -lice,  concerning  which  Lin- 
nxus  remarks,  “ Varietas  capitis  durior,  coloratior,  velti- 
mentorum  laxior,  magis  cinerea."  Thefe  pediculi  are  bred 
abundantly  among  the  inhabitants  of  fordid  dwellings,  ot 
gaols,  and  work-houfes,  &c.  and  in  fuch  fituations  prey  upon 
perfons  of  all  ages  indifcriminately.  There  is,  however, 
aifo  a peculiar  llate  of  lltin  in  people  advanced  in  years, 
and  connected  with  the  difeafe,  which  has  been  denominated 
Prurigo  fenilis  by  Dr.  Willan,  in  which  they  are  generated, 
notwithftanding  every  attention  to  cleanlinefs  or  regimen, 
and  multiply  fo  rapidly,  that  the  patient  endures  extreme 
diftrels  from  their  perpetual  irritation.  The  nits  or  eggs 
are  depofited  on  the  fmall  hairs  of  the  llcin  ; and  the  pedi- 
culi are  only  found  on  the  flein  or  on  the  linen,  and  not 
under  the  cuticle,  as  fome  of  the  old  authors  have  repre- 
fented. Many  marvellous  ftories,  indeed,  are  related  by 
Foreftus,  Schenckius,  and  others,  refpedling  lice  bred  under 
the  fkin,  and  difeharged  in  fwarms  from  abfeeffes,  ftrumous 
ulcers,  and  veilcations  : and  many  individuals  of  great  note 
are  ftated  to  have  died,  in  ancient  times,  from  the  multitude 
of  thefe  devouring  pediculi-  Thus  Plutarch  relates  of 
Sylla  : “ It  was  long  before  he  perceived  that  he  had  an 
ulcer  within  his  body  ; but  at  laft  the  fleffi  putrefied,  and 
produced  fuch  a quantity  of  lice,  that  though  m,any  perfons 
were  employed  day  and  night  in  deftroying  them,  yet  they 
increafed  much  fafter  than  they  could  be  removed  ; and  to 
fuch  a degree  did  the  diftemper  prevail,  that  his  clothes, 
baths,  bafins,  and  food,  were  polluted  with  that  perpetual 
flux  of  corruption  and  vermin.  He  went  many  times  in 
the  day  into  the  water,  to  fcower  and  cleanfe  his  body,  but 
all  in  vain  ; the  vermin  multiplied  fo  fall  as  to  baffle  every 
attempt  to  deftroy  them.”  The  biographer  adds,  “ it  is 
faid,  that  among  the  ancients,  there  died  of  this,  difeafe 
Acaftus  the  fon  of  Pelias,  and  nearer  our  own  times  Alc- 
mieon  the  poet,  Pherecydes  the  philofopher,  Callifthenes 
the  Olynthian,  during  the  time  of  his  imprifonment,  and 
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Mutius  the  lawyer : and  if  it  be  proper  to  add  to  thefe  a 
perfon  not  diliinguitlied  by  any  merit  or  virtue,  Eunus,  a 
fugitive  Have,  who  was  author  of  the  war  in  Sicily,  called 
the  “ fervile  war,”  and  who  was  taken  and  carried  prifoner 
to  Rome,  died  likewife  of  this  ficknefs.”  (See  Plutarch’s 
Ihfe  of  Sylla  ; alto,  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  hb.  xxyi.  cap.  13, 
who,  fpeaking  ot  phthiriafis,  oblerves,  “ qua  Sylla  dic- 
tator confumptus  ett.)  Herod,  Ennius,  and  by  fome  Plato 
is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  loufy  difeafe. — In 
more  recent  times,  Amatus  Lufitanus  has  affinncd,  that  he 
was  witnefs  to  the  cafe  of  a gentleman,  who  peritlied  mifer- 
ably  in  this  difeaTe  : “ for  lo  univerfally  did  thefe  infedts 
fwarm  over  his  body,  that  two  negro  fervants  were  en- 
tirely employed  in  colledting  bafkets  full  from  his  perfon, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  fea.”  Amat.  Lufit.  Contur.  iii. 
Cur.  58.  See  alfo  Foi-eft.  Obf.  Med.  lib.  viii.  obf.  14. 
.Tohan.  Schenck.  Obf.  Med.  lib.  v.  obf.  2. 

The  mode  in  which  pediculi  are  generated  being  now 
well  afcertained,  and  fuch  fatal  fwarms  of  them  being  alto- 
gether unknown  in  modern  experience,  we  can  fcarcely  give 
credit  to  thefe  accounts.  They  are  not  only  in  all  proba- 
bility much  exaggerated,  but  have  aftually  originated  in  mif- 
take.  We  have  ihewn  in  a former  article  (fee  Insects  tn- 
fejllng  the  human  body),  that  the  larva  or  grubs  of  feveral 
winged  infefts,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  common  dy  (Mufca 
domeftica,  Linn.),  and  of  the  black  beetle  (Tenebrio  mo- 
litor),  not  unfrequently  breed,  both  in  the  internal pafiages, 
and  in  external  wounds,  of  the  human  body.  And  in  warm 
climates,  the  flies  are  fo  numerous  about  the  perfons  of  the 
fick,  that  the  utmoil  care  is  requifite  to  prevent  the  gene- 
ration of  larvse  from  the  eggs  which  they  depofit,  not  only 
in  fuperficial  wounds,  but  in  the  noftrils,  mouth,  gums,  &c. 
fometimes  even  penetrating  to  the  brain  itlelf,  and  produc- 
ing death.  (See  Dr.  Lempriere’s  Obfervat.  on  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.)  In  the 
fame  way  maggots  are  fometimes  generated  in  the  patches 
of  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  defcribed  by  profeflbr  Murray 
of  Gottingen  in  the  cafe  of  leprofy.  (See  his  Obf.  de 
Vermibus  in  Lepra  obviis.  p.  25. — See  alfo  Bateman’s  Praft. 
Synopfis  of  Cutaneous  Difeales,  p.  21.  and  Edin.  Medical 
and  Surg.  Journal,  for  January'  1811,  p.  41.)  From  this 
view  of  the  fubjeft,  therefore,  little  doubt  can  remain, 
that  the  fatal  cafes  of  antiquity,  above  alluded  to,  occur- 
ring in  the  warmer  regions  of  Europe,  were  in  reality  cafes 
of  ulceration,  arifing  from  fcurvy  or  fome  other  cacheftic 
condition,  which  afforded  a nidus  for  the  breeding  of  the 
maggots  of  flies,  and  were  not  true  (nltances  of  the  morbus 
pedicularis. 

The  generation  of  lice,  however,  in  connexion  with  the 
prurigo  of  elderly  people,  though  not  fatal,  is  frequently 
a very  troublefome  and  obftinate  malady,  and  many  exter- 
nal applications  have  been  reforted  to  from  ancient  times  to 
deftroy  thefe  loathfome  and  irritating  parafites.  But  the 
deftruftion  of  them  is  commonly  a msre  alleviation  ; fince 
their  reprodudlion  is  extremely  rapid.  A decoction  of  the 
feeds  of  ftavefacre,  or  of  the  cocculus  indicus,  or  the  pow- 
der of  either  of  thefe  fubftances,  alone  or  mixed  with  lard 
in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  are  very  effeftual  deftroyers 
of  the  pediculi  of  the  head,  and  even  of  the  body-lice. 
The  mercurial  ointments,  fuch  as  that  of  the  white  precipi- 
tated oxyd,  are  alfo  very  efficacious  in  the  fame  inltances. 
For  the  morpiones,  or  crab-lice,  as  they,  are  called  from 
their  round  and  flattened  form,  which  fix  themfelves  firmly 
in  the  (kin,  about  the  pubes,  axillae,  and  in  fail  on  every 
part  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  where  there  is  hair,  are 
inllantly  and  completely  deftroyed  by  inunftion  with  the 
.common  blue  mercurial  ointment.  The  fpike-oil,  as  it  has 


been  called,  which  is  the  effential  od  of  lavender,  mixed 
wuth  oil  of  turpentine,  has  been  deemed  the  moft  efficacious 
poifon  for  thefe  morpiones  ; its  virtue  depends  perhaps  prin- 
cipally upon  the  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  doubtlefs  the 
moft  ready  inftrument  of  deftruftion  to  all  the  infeft  tribe. 
Sir  Edward  Wilmot  is  faid  by  Dr.  Heberden  to  have  ufed, 
with  complete  fuccefs,  in  a cafe  of  morbus  pedicularis,  a 
compofition  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  fpike-od  ; vm.  of  rec- 
tified oil  of  turpentine,  and  fpint  of  wine,  each  four  ounces, 
camphor  fix  di'achms.  A iolution  of  the  corrofive  muriate 
of  mercury  in  fpirit  is  alfo  often  efficacious  in  the  pedicular 
prurigo  of  the  body,  and  tends  to  remove  the  prurigincus 
affeftion  of  the  flcin,  which  feems  to  give  rife  to  the  ten- 
dency to  generate  lice.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  as 
a matter  oi  caution,  that  none  of  thefe  pungert  ftirnulating 
fubftances  can  be  applied  to  the  flcin,  without  inflifting  ex- 
treme pain,  unlefs  its  furface  be  unbroken  ; for  where  the 
cuticle  is  abraded  by  fcratching,  or  by  the  breaking  of 
puftules  and  veficles,  or  by  the  formation  of  rhagades  or 
chaps,  the  irritation  and  fmarting  excited  by  them  is  in- 
tolerable, and  is  followed  by  confiderable  inflammation. 

PHTHIRION,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  pedicularis,  or  red  rattle. 

PHTHIROPHAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name 
of  a people  who  inhabited  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  fea. 
Mela. 

PHTHISIS,  in  Medicine,  from  to  corrupt,  fignify- 
ing  corruption  or  emaciation  in  general,  is  commonly  limited 
to  that  fpecies  of  emaciation,  which  arifes  from  a difeafe  of 
the  lungs  ; whence  the  epithet  pulmonalis  is  ufually  conjoined 
with  it,  denoting  pulmonary  confumption.  See  Consump- 
tion. 

PHTHUTH,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Tingitana.  Ptolemy. 

PHU,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  call 
the  great  garden  valerian. 

PHUCAGROSTIS,  from  ^vy.oc,  a fea-vueed, 

and  (xypuru,  gnafs,  a name  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
Zojlera,  or  Grais-wrack.  Cavolini,  an  eminent  Neapolitan 
naturalift,  has  given  it  a temporary  adoption,  to  diftinguilh 
one  of  the  genera,  of  which  he  has  found  feveral  con- 
founded under  Zojlera.  His  P hucagrojlis  is,  however,  well 
(hewn  by  Mr.  Konig,  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  '92,  to  be 
itfelf  the  true  Linnsean  Zojlera;  and  the  name  is,  moreover, 
inadmiffible,  as  being  compounded  of  two  already  eftablifhed, 
Agrojlis  and  Fucus  ; in  which  refpeeft  it  is  no  lefs  faulty  than 
the  Calamagrojlis  of  fome  writers. 

PHUMANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Babylonia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arabia  deferta,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  who  marks  it  between  Chuduca  and  Coefa. 

PHUPFIAGENA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Leffer  Armenia, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  towards  the  mountains  be- 
tw'ecn  Arana  and  Mardara,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

PHUPHENA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  interior  and 
near  the  mountains  of  the  Leffer  Armenia,  between  Ifpa 
and  Arana,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

PHUSIANA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  interior  of  Affyria, 
between  Gomara  and  Ifone,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

PFIUSIPARA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Leffer  Armenia, 
between  Cienica  and  Eufimara.  Ptolemy. 

PHUT,  a country  and  river  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania 
Tingitana.  Pliny, 

PHYCIS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  blen- 
nius,^  called  tinea  marina,  or  fea-tench : the  leffer  hake  of 
the  Britifh  zoology. 

Phycis  is  alfo  a name  given  by  Artedi,  after  Ariftotle, 
Pliny,  and  the  reft  of  the  ancients,  to  a fifh  nearly  allied 
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tc  the  genus  of  the  Uenm,  and  called  by  foine  trebius  and 
fuca ; and,  according  to  Rondeletius,  the  tinea  marina  of 
the  Italians.  Salvian,  however,  denies  that  it  is  the  tinea 
marina,  and  the  matter  is  yet  undecided  among  the  writers 
on  this  fiibjeif. 

PHYCITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a Hone  which  had  the  impreffion  of  a lea-plant 
of  the  fucus  or  alga  kind ; probably  in  the  manner  in 
which  our  black  coal  flate  is  frequently  found  to  contain 
the  impreflions  of  fern  and  other  vegetables. 

PHYCTEUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  the  Peloponnefus. 

PHYCUS,  a promontory  and  fertrefs  of  Africa,  in 
Cyrenaica,  between  Aptuchi  Fanum  and  Apollonia.  Pto- 
lemy. 

PHYCUSSiE,  iflands  of  Libya.  Steph.  Byz. 

PHYGELA,  a town  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Ionia.  Mela 
and  Pliny. 

PHYGETHLON,  in  Surgery,  a carbuncle,  or  a phleg- 
mon attended  with  confiderable  heat,  pain,  rednefs,  &c. 

PHYLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Loureiro’s,  named  by 
him  from  ^vXr,,  a tribe,  or  company,  becaufe  a confiderable 
number  of  flowers  are  produced  from  one  common  calyx. 
Loureir.  Cochinch.  66. — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Mo- 
nogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  ovate,  imbricated,  of  nume- 
rous, crowded,  fpatulate,  pointed  leaves,  containing  many 
flowers.  Perianth  inferior,  of  two  lanceolate,  concave, 
ereft  leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  tubular,  irregular ; limb 
fliort,  fpreading,  in  four  nearly  equal  fegments,  the  upper- 
moll  emarginate.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  Ihort,  in  two 
rows  below  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ; anthers  roundilh,  two- 
iobed.  Pyi.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh ; ftyle  Ihort ; 
ftigma  tliicicilh.  Peric.  none.  Seeds  folitary,  naked,  cover- 
ing a thread-fliaped,  naked,  common  receptacle. 

Eli.  Ch.  Common  calyx  imbricated ; proper  of  two 
leaves,  inferior.  Corolla  four-cleft,  irregular.  Anthers 
roundifn,  within  the  tube.  Seed  folitary. 

I.  Ph.  chinenfis. — Native  of  China,  where  it  is  called 
Lienfuen.  The is  herbaceous,  annual,  creeping,  with 
afeending  branches.  Leaves  oppoflte,  ovato-lanceolate, 
pointed,  fmooth,  ferrated  towards  the  point  only.  Floiver 
pale  violet,  lateral,  on  a long  folitary  llalk.  The  author 
fufpedled  an  affinity  between  this  plant  and  Protea,  guided, 
as  it  feems,  by  the  artificial  charadlers  only,  by  which  many 
an  honeft  man,  fetting  a falfe  Hep  in  the  beginning,  has, 
like  Gulliver’s  Laputian  mathematicians,  been  led  widely 
aflray.  Nothing  indeed  can  lefs  accord  with  Protea,  than 
the  plant  indicated  by  the  above  defeription,  which  we 
flrongly  fufpedl  to  be  no  other  than  V erbena  nodi  flora  1 In 
that  cafe  however  the  feeds  ffiould  have  been  deferibed  two 
to  jlonuer. 

PHYLACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  in  the  Pe- 
loponnefus, where  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Alpheus.  Pau- 
fanias. — Alfo,  a town  of  Epirus,  in  the  Moloflide.  Livy. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Macedonia,  in  Pieria.  Ptolemy. 

PHYLACISTAt,  among  the  Ancients,  officers  to  whofe 
keeping  the  Oaves  in  prifons  and  work-houfes  were  com- 
mitted. 

PHYLACTERY,  !?u^a<Tvieiov,  fignifying  a memorial  or 
prefervative,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory,  a flip  of  parchment, 
wherein  was  written  fome  text  ol  holy  feripture,  particu- 
larly of  the  Decalogue  ; which  the  more  devout  people 
among  the  Jews  inclofed  in  leather  cafes,  and  bound  with 
thongs  on  the  forehead,  and  on  the  left  arm.  (SeepKON- 
I'AL.)  On  thefe  phylafteries  were  written  thirty  paffages 
out  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy.  The  phylaCleries  for 
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the  head  had  four  cavities,  into  each  of  which  was  put 
one  of  the  four  following  fedlions  of  the  laws,  vies. 
Exod.  xiii.  I — lo.  Exod.  xiii.  ii  — 16.  Deut.  vi.  4 — 9. 
Dent.  xi.  12 — 13.  The  other  has  but  one  cavity,  and 
into  that  four  fetlions  are  put. 

They  derived  their  name  from  (fi/Ao-rL,  / keep,  either  be- 
cauie  they  were  fuppofed  to  preferve  the  law  in  memory, 
or  rather,  becaufe  they  were  looked  upon  as  a kind  of 
amulets  or  charms  to  keep  them  from  danger.  They  were 
called  tephillin,  by  the  Jews.  The  Pharifees,  in 

order  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  greater  fandlity,  or  to 
attradl  notice  by  their  oHentation,  wore  broader  phylac- 
teries, and  larger  fringes  to  their  garments  than  the  reH  of 
the  Jews.  (Matt,  xxiii.  5.)  Some  authors  have  inferred 
from  Exod.  xiii.  9.  and  Deut.  vi.  8.  that  thefe  phylac- 
teries were  of  divine  in'Hitution.  But  thefe  pallages  may 
be  taken  in  a figurative  fenfe,  as  they  are  by  the  Caraites, 
who  wear  no  phyladleries  at  all.  In  our  Saviour’s  time, 
however,  they  were  worn  by  the  Jews  in  general,  by  the 
Sadducees,  who  received  only  the  law',  as  well  as  by  the 
Pharifees,  but  with  this  difference,  that  thofe  of  the  latter 
were  larger  than  the  others. 

Phylactery,  in  the  general,  was  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  all  kinds  of  charms,  fpells,  or  charadlers,  wJiich 
they  wore  about  them,  as  amulets,  to  preferve  them  from 
dangers  or  difeafes. 

The  primitive  ChriHians  alfo  gave  the  name  phyladleries 
to  the  cafes  wherein  they  inclofed  the  relics  of  their  dead. 

PHYLARCHUS,  among  the  Athenians. 

The  phylarchi  w'ere  magiflrates,  who  had  each  of  them 
the  government  of  a tribe  committed  to  his  charge ; and 
their  bulinefs  w'as  to  take  care  of  the  public  treafures  be- 
longing to  each  tribe,  to  manage  all  their  concerns,  and 
call  them  together  as  oft  as  any  thing  happened  that  re- 
quired the  prefence  of  the  wdiole  body. 

PHYLATERIA,  a name  given  by  fome  botanical  au- 
thors to  the  poUum,  or  poly-mountain. 

PHYLICA,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  Greek  name,  occa- 
fionally  written  either  ipu'Xtxy,  or  (pi\vx-n  ; but  to  what  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  commentators  have  not  determined.  Theo- 
dore Gaza  fuppofed  it  our  Holly,  Ilex  Aquifolium.  It  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  a tree  or  ffirub  with  evergreen 
leaves,  and  poffibly  the  name  may  have  originated  frem 
Xrxoc,  leafy ; in  which  fenfe  it  is  well  applied  to  the  prefent 
Linnsan  genus,  confiHing  of  ffirubs  with  very  copious  ever- 
green foliage. — Linn.  Gen.  105.  Schreb.  142.  Willd. 
Sp.  PL  V.  I.  1108.  Mart.  Mill.  Ditl.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew'.  V.  2.  19.  Thunb.  Pi'odr.  44.  Juff.  381.  Lamarck 
IlluHr.  t.  127.  Gasrtn.  t.  24. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Dumeft,  Linn.  Rhamni,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Common  receptacle  of  the  fruftifica- 
tion  fcaly,  colledling  the  flowers  into  a diflv.  Perianth  fu- 
perior, of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep  fegments,  turbinate,  villous 
internally,  permanent.  Cor.  none,  except  five  minute, 
pointed,  vaulted,  converging  fcales,  one  at  the  bafe  of 
each  feginent  of  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  minute, 
under  the  five  fcales ; anthers  Ample.  Pi/l.  Germen  in- 
ferior, roundifli  ; Hyle  Ample  ; Higma  obtufe.  Peric,  Cap- 
fule  roundilh,  three -lobed,  with  three  cells  and  three  valves. 
Seeds  folitary,  roundilh,  gibbous  at  one  fide,  angular  at  the 
other. 

Efk  Ch.  Perianth  in  five  deep  fegments,  turbinate. 
Scales  five,  covering  the  Hamens.  Caplule  inferior,  of  three 
cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

All  the  known  fpecies  of  Phylica  are  natives  of  fouthern 
Africa,  chiefly  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Linnius 
defines  fix  only  in  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2,  but  the  14th  ed.  of  Syfl. 
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contains  twelve.  Willdenow  has  nineteen  ; Thun- 
bci'g’s  Prodromus  feventeen.  The  new  edition  of  the  Hor- 
tus  Kewenfis  mentions  twelve  as  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
about  London,  moft  of  them  introduced  by  the  late  Mr. 
Maflon.  They  are  greenhoufe  flirubs,  flowering  for  the 
moll  part  in  the  winter  or  early  fpring,  diflinguifhed  by  a 
bufliy  heatb-like  habit  ; copious,  minute,  terminal,  white 
or  woolly  blojfoms  ; and  fmall,  Ample,  numerous,  fcattered, 
linear  or  ovate  leaves,  whofe  upper  iurface  is  of  a dark  or 
fbining  green,  the  under  pale,  hoary,  or  woolly.  Their 
footjlalks  are  ihort,  and  in  one  inllance  at  leaft  accompanied 
by  a pair  of  awlfhaped  Jl'ipulas.  As  the  fpecies  require 
no  critical  illuftration,  the  following  will  be  fufflcient 
examples. 

Ph.  ericoides.  Heath -leaved  Phylica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  283. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  224.  ( Alaternoides 
africana,  ericae  foliis,  floribus  albicantibus  et  mufcofis  ; 
Comm.  Hort.  v.  2.  i.  t.  i.)— I..eaves  linear,  revolute,  im- 
perfectly' whorh  d.  Flowers  woolly. — Miller,  and  Curtis 
after  him,  erroneoufly  alfert  this  fpecies  to  be  a native  of 
Portugal,  covering  extenfive  tratls  of  ground  about  Lilbon, 
as  heath  does  in  England.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Brotero, 
in  his  Flora  Lufitanica,  nor  does  any  other  writer  fpeak  of 
it  but  as  a Cape  plant,  brought  into  England  above  leventy 
y'ears  ago,  and  lUll  common  in  every  greenhoufe.  The 
Jlem  is  very  much  and  determinately  branched.  Leaves 
rather  above  half  an  inch  long,  crowded,  Ipreading  in  every 
diretfion,  bright  green,  fomewhat  hairy',  linear-lanceolate, 
revolute,  with  a narrow  hairy  furrow  beneath.  Flowers  in 
fmall  terminal  heads,  confpicuous  for  the  fnow-white  tufted 
woollinefs  which  crowns  their  calyx,  like  what  is  feen  on  the 
corolla  of  a Leucopogon  ; fee  that  article. 

Ph.  bicolor.  White  and  y'ellow  Phylica.  Linn.  Mant. 
208.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Ph.  ftrigofa  ; Thunb.  Prodr.  44?) — 
Leaves  linear,  revolute,  hairy,  fcattered  ; woolly  beneath. 
Flowers  hairy',  longer  than  the  floral  leaves. — Found  in 
fandy  ground  at  the  Cape,  but  a ftranger  to  our  gardens. 
Twice  as  large  in  every'  part  as  the  former,  with  which  its 
habit  and  foliage  otherwife  nearly  agree  ; but  the  pubefcence 
of  the  calyx  confiils  in  long  llraight  Alky  hairs,  not  opaque 
white  woollinefs,  and  the  flowers  are  accompanied  by  nume- 
rous crowded  floral  leaves,  denfely'  clothed  with  Amilar,  but 
tawny,  hairs.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen  of  Thunberg’s 
ftrigofa,  and  therefore  follow  Willdenow  in  citing  him  with 
a mark  of  doubt,  though  his  fpeciflc  charadfer  leaves 
fcarcely  any  room  for  heAtation. 

Ph.  fipularis.  Horned  Phylica.\  Linn.  Mant.  208. 
Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  7.  (Chamaslea  foliis  angultis  fubtus 
incanis,  floribus  capitatis  mufcoAs  ; Burm.  Afr.  117.  t.  43. 
f.  2.) — Leaves  linear,  revolute.  Stipulas  acute.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  elongated,  awl-fhaped,  externally  woolly. — In- 
troduced hy  Mr.  MalTon  in  1786,  but  has  not  yet  bloflbmed. 
This  is  diftinguilhed  by  a pair  of  minute,  awl-fhaped,  acute, 
brownifh  Jlipulas,  Atuated  rather  within  the  infertion  of  the 
footjlalk,  as  in  the  genus  Pulteruea;  and  by  the  remarkably 
long  woolly  points  of  the  calyx,  which  had  induced  Lin- 
naeus, at  one  period,  to  call  the  fpecies  cornuta. 

pinifolia.  Pine-leaved  Phylica.  Linn.  Suppl.  153. 
Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  8. — Leaves  linear,  flat  on  both  Aides, 
very  fmooth.  Spikes  panicled.  Flowers  fmooth  ; each 
about  as  long  as  its  folitary  ovate  bradlea. — Native  of  lofty 
mountains.  Remarkable  for  its  great  fmoothnefs,  and  flat 
fir-like  leaves.  The  fmoothnefs  and  form  of  the  minute 
flowers  are  fuch,  that  Burmann  miflook  it  for  a fpecies  of 
Bceckea,  nor  is  its  habit  diflimilar  from  that  otherwife  very 
remote  genus. 

Ph.  buxifolia.  Box-leaved  Phylica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI,  283. 


Willd.  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  10.  (Chamajlea  folio  fubrotundo 
fubtus  incano,  floribus  in  capitulum  colleftis  ; Burm.  Afric. 

1 19.  t.  44.  f.  I.) — Leaves  ovate,  fcattered  or  ternate  ; 
downy'  beneath.  — Common  in  colledtions,  flowering  moft 
part  of  the  year.  The  leaves  are  rather  elliptical,  pointed, 
almoft  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide  ; rough  with 
points,  and  of  a dark  fluning  green,  above  ; covered  beneath 
with  denfe  white  wool.  Flowers  numerous,  in  little  round 
terminal  white  heads. 

Ph.  racemofa.  Racemofe  Smooth  Phylica.  Linn.  Mant, 
209.  Willd.  n.  18.— Leaves  ovate,  dotted,  fmooth,  or 
flightly  fringed.  Spikes  panicled.  Flowers  fmooth  ; each 
about  as  long  as  its  folitary  heart-ihaped  bradtea. — Found 
about  ditches  at  the  Cape,  but  not  yet  brought  to  England, 
The  flowers  and  inflorefcence  nearly  refemble  pinifolia,  info- 
much  that  this  fpecies  was  likewife  made  a Bteckea  by  Bur- 
mann in  his  Prodromus.  The  Ihort,  broad  ovate  leaves, 
rough  with  minute  dots,  and  often  fringed  with  hairs, 
abundantly  dillinguifli  it  from  pinifolia  and  every  otlter. 
The  branches  are  hairy. 

Phylica,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  fhrubby, 
evergreen,  exotic  kind,  — ballard  alaternus, — of  which  the 
fpecies  cultivated  aic  ; the  heath-leaved  phylica  (P.  eri- 
coides); the  woolly' -leaved  phylica  ( P.  plumofa) ; and  the 
box-leaved  phy'lica  (P.  buxifolia). 

Method  of  Culture. — They  are  chiefly  increafed  by  cut- 
tings and  flips  of  the  young  fhoots.  In  Ipring,  as  about 
March  or  April,  a quantity'  of  young  cuttings,  or  flips  of 
the  fmall  fhoots,  fhould  be  taken  off,  planting  them  in  pots 
of  rich  earth,  plunging  them  in  a hot-bed,  or  in  the  bark- 
bed  in  the  ftove  ; giving  frequent  waterings,  and  occaAonal 
fhade  from  the  fun,  when  they  will  foon  emit  roots,  and  be- 
come proper  plants  At  for  potting  off  feparately  in  autumn  : 
or  the  young  cuttings  or  flips  may  be  planted  any'  time  in 
fummer,  particularly  in  June  and  July,  in  pots  as  above, 
and  placed  under  a hot-bed  frame,  or  covered  clofe  with 
hand-glafles,  being  watered  and  fhaded  ; when  they  will 
alfo  grow,  but  not  to  be  fo  forward  as  thofe  of  the  fpring 
planting. 

Thefe  are  fomewhat  tender  plants,  requiring  flielter  in 
winter  in  this  climate ; of  courfe  they  muff  alway'S  be  kept 
in  pots,  and  placed  among  the  greenhoufe  exotics,  where 
they  will  cfFeft  a very  agreeable  variety  at  all  feafons,  and 
flower  annually  a great  part  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  but 
do  not  produce  feed  in  this  climate. 

PHYLIT2E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges ; placed  by  Ptolemy  with  the 
Bittigi,  near  the  river  Nanaguna. 

PHYLLACHNE,  in  Botany,  received  that  appellation 
from  Forfter,  in  alluAon  to  the  flender  chaffy  afpeft  of  its 
foliage  and  calyx,  the  word  being  derived  from  pv7.\o\,  a 
leaf,  and  o.yyy.,  a hujh.  Forft.  Gen.  t.  58.  Linn.  Suppl. 
62.  Schreb.  672.  Mart.  Mill.  Dicft.  v.  3.  Swartz  in 
Sims  and  Konig’s  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  i.  286.  t.  5.  Juff.  422. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  741.  - Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Dian- 
dria.  Nat.  Ord.  akin,  at  leaft,  to  the  Campanacea  of  Linn- 
and  Juff.  See  Forstera,  with  which  genus  Swartz  has 
united  the  above-mentioned. 

PHYLLAMPHORA,  from  a wine  jar,  and 

IvXkot,  a leaf,  a name  given  by  Loureiro,  in  his  Cochinch. 
606,  to  the  Linnaean  Nepenthes,  fee  that  article,  in  alluAon 
to  the  pitcher-like  appendage  to  the  leaf.  The  author  had 
a fufpicion  that  his  plant  might  be  that  of  Linnaeus,  but 
he  could  not  make  it  tally  with  the  defcription.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  of  their  identity. 

PHYLLANTHUS,  from  a leaf,  and  avSor,  a 

flower,  becaufe  the  flowers,  in  one  of  the  original  fpecies, 
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grow  out  of  the  leaves  ; but  that  fpecies  is  now  a XyLphyllu. 
Pliny  has  a Phyllanthes,  of  which  we  know  enough  only  to 
prove  that  it  is  different  from  our’s.  Linn.  Gen.  484. 
Schreb.  628.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  4.  573-  Mart.  Mill. 
PiCl.  V.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  333.  Jufl.  386^ 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  756.  Gairtn.  t.  108.  Clafs  and 
order,  Monoecia  Monadelphla.  Nat.  Ord.  T.  'r\cocca,  Linn. 
Euphorbia,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
coloured,  in  fix  deep,  ovate,  obtufe,  Ipreading,  permanent 
fegments.  Cor.  none,  except  the  calyx  be  taken  for  fuch. 
StLim.  Filaments  united  into  a column  ; anthers  three,  two- 
lobed. 

Female,  on  the  fame  plant,  and  in  the  fame  fituatioii,  as 
the  male.  Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male.  Cor.  Petals  none. 
Nedtary  a border  with  12  angles,  furrounding  the  gernien. 
Pyi.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh,  with  three  blunt  angles  ; 
Ifyles  three,  fpreading,  cloven  ; fligmas  obtufe.  Perk. 
Capfule  roundifli,  with  three  furrows,  three  cells,  and  fix 
elaftic  valves.  Seeds  lolitary,  roundifli. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  in  fix  deep  fegments.  Corolla 
none.  Filament  columnar.  Anthers  three. 

Female,  Calyx  in  fix  deep  fegments.  Petals  none.  Nec- 
tary a border  with  twelve  angles.  Styles  three.  Capfule 
three-lobed,  with  fix  elaftic  valves. 

Obi.  Willdenow  deferibes  Ph.  obovatus  with  fix  anthers. 

Much  uncertainty  has  exilted,  and  does  ftill  exift,  refpecf- 
ing  the  plants  that  llridtly  belong  to  this  genus.  LiniiEeus 
has  but  fix  Ipecies  in  the  2d  edition  of  Sp.  I’l.  and  feven  in 
the  14th  ed.  of  Syft.  Veg.  He  always  confidered  Phyl- 
lanthus  as  having  three  feparate  ftameiis,  but  this  is  certainly 
a miftake,  at  leaft  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine. 
Willdenow  has  augmented  the  genus  to  36  fpecies,  and  he 
wiflies  to  unite  with  it  the  whole  of  Xylophylla,  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  V.  I.  1500,  making  feven  fpecies  more.  We  conceive 
the  latter  propofal  to  be  inadmiflible,  and  thefe  genera  are 
kept  diftinft  in  the  recent  edition  ol  Hort.  Kew.  though 
placed  next  to  each  other  in  the  Monoecia  Monadelphia. 
This  laft  point  will  be  confidered  hereafter,  when  we  come 
to  Xylophylla.  Nine  fpecies  of  Phyllanthus  are  enu- 
merated as  cultivated  in  the  Britifh  colledfions,  where  they 
are  moftly  ftove  fhrubs,  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  delicate 
pinnate  foliage,  refembling  fome  Mimofa,  and  turning  red 
in  decay.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  fimple  leaves. 
The Jloivers  are  fmall,  greenifli,  axillary,  copious,  on  fnort 
lleiider  ftalks.  Very  few  of  the  fpecies  are  figured  in  any 
botanical  works,  and  none  in  our  periodical  ones.  We  fhall 
enumerate  a few  fpecies. 

Ph.  obovatus.  Annual  Carolina  Phyllanthus.  Willd. 
n.  3.  Ait.  11.  I.  (Ph.  carolinenfis ; Michaux  Boreal- 
Amer.  v.  2.  209.) — I.,eaves  fimple,  obovate,  bluntifh. 
Flowers  axillary,  italkcd,  in  pairs.  Stem  branched,  round, 
eredl.  Native  of  North  America.  It  was  introduced  in 
1803  by  Robert  Barclay,  efq.  to  whom  the  gardens  are  in- 
debted for  feveral  of  the  more  curious,  though  lels  often- 
tatious,  American  plants,  overlooked  by  vulgar  colledtors 
and  admirers.  The  prefent  is  a hardy  aniiual,  flowering  in 
July  and  Auguft.  Stem  much  branched.  Leaves  ftalked, 
alternate,  not  an  inch  long,  entire,  Imooth  ; bright  green 
above;  paler  beneath.  fmall,  membranous.  Flowers 

fmall,  greenifh,  one  male,  the  other  female.  Capfule  fcarcely 
fo  big  as  hemp-feed. 

Ph.  bacciformis.  Berry-fliaped  Phyllanthus.  Linn. 
Suppl.415.  Willd.  n.  25.  Konig  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  i. 
357.  ( Agyncia  impubes ; Venten.  Jard.  de  Cels.  t.  23; 

but  not  of  Linnasus. ) — Leaves  two-ranked,  elliptical. 
Branches  two-edged.  Flowers  axillary  ; the  upper  ones  fe- 


male, lolitary  ; the  lower  male,  three  together. — Native  of 
Tranquebar.  Root  annual.  Sterns  numerous,  fpreading 
widely,  belet  with  numerous  leafy  branches.  Leaves 
broadly  elliptical,  hardly  an  inch  long.  Stipidas  awl-fliaped. 
Flowers  green.  Mr.  Konig  has  fliewn  the  miftake  of  M. 
Ventenat,  in  fuppofing  this  the  true  jigyneia  impubes  of  Lin- 
naeus, who  is  thereby  vindicated  from  the  abundance  of 
errors  in  the  defcription,  with  which  the  learned,  not  uncan- 
did.  Frenchman  rather  too  haftily  charges  him.  The  Figy- 
neia  in  queltion  is  figured  in  the  above  Ann.  of  Bot.  t.  7. 
f-  4-  . 

Pin  Emblica.  Shrubby  Eaft  Indian  Phyllanthus.  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  1393.  Willd.  n.  36.  Ait.  11.  9.  (Myrobalanus 
Emblica;  Rumph.  Amboyii.  v.  7.  i.  t.  i.  Nilicamaram  ; 
Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  i.  69.  t.  38.) — Leaves  pinnate, 
bearing  the  flowers ; leaflets  oblong,  rather  acute ; foot- 
ftalks  round,  downy.  Flowers  aggregate.  Stem  fhrubby. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ; long  cultivated  in  our  ftoves. 
No  time  for  its  blollbining  is  marked  in  the  Hort.  Kew. 
but  we  had  a flowering  fpecimen  from  Mr.  Salifbury’s  col- 
leAion  in  1788.  The  leaves  are  elegantly  tinged  with  red. 
We  can  hardly  believe  them  to  be  really  pinnate  and  flori- 
terous,  but  fliould  rather  confider  as  branches,  what  are 
termed  their  common  footjlalks,  and  from  the  lower  part  of 
which  copious  axillary  tufts  of  little  yellowifh  flowers  come 
forth.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary  goofeberry,  and 
is  figured  under  the  name  of  Emblica,  in  Gaertner  t.  108. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  more  pulpy  than  that  of  other 
fpecies. 

Phyllanthus,  in  Gardening,  furniflies  plants  of  the 
evergreen  exotic  tree  and  flirubby  kind  ; the  fea-fide  lau- 
rel, of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  annual  phyllan- 
thus (P.  niruri)  ; the  great -leaved  phyllanthus  (P.  grandi- 
folia)  ; and  the  fhrubby  phyllanthus  (P.  emblica). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants,  where  feeds  can  be 
procured  from  their  native  fituations,  may  be  raifed  in  that 
way.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  in  a hot-bed. ; and  when  the  plants  have  acquired 
fome  growth,  they  fhould  be  planted  out  into  feparate  pots 
filled  with  the  fame  fort  of  mould  ; being  replunged  in  the 
hot-bed,  due  fliade  and  water  being  given,  until  they  be- 
come perfedtly  rooted  ; after  which  they  fhould  be  conftantly 
kept  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  ftove,  and  have  the  manage- 
ment of  other  plants  of  the  fame  tender  fort. 

They  may  alfo  fometimes  be  raifed  by  planting  out  flips, 
or  by  layers  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  from  feeds. 

They  afford  a fine  variety  in  their  beautiful  foliage,  and 
the  flowery  kinds  have  a fingular  effett  in  their  flowers. 

PHYI..LAFIREA,  in  Botany,  a hybrid  Greek  and 
Latin  name,  from  tp-j’XXov,  a leaf,  and  aureus,  golden,  given 
by  Loureiro  to  the  Croton  variegatum  of  other  authors,  of 
which  he  makes  a diftimft  genus  ; Lour.  Cochinch.  775. 
We  greatly  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  ineafure,  and  the 
name  is  certainly  inadmiflible. 

PHYLLEIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
country,  a mountain,  and  a town  of  Macedonia. 

PHYLI-IREA,  in  Botany.  See  Phillyrea. 

PHYI.LIS  is,  by  Linnxus,  in  his  Pliilofophia 
tanica,  reckoned  among  the  poetic  names,  familiar  in 
ancient  ftory,  like  Hyacinthus,  Narciffus,  &c.  But  in 
his  Hortus  Cliflortiaiius,  he  mentions  having  particularly 
chofen  this  appellation  for  the  plant  which  now  bears  it,  be- 
caufe  the  beauty  of  the  fhrub  chiefly  coniifts  in  its  leaves. 
Phyllis  would  have  been  more  peculiarly  appeflte  for  any 
Ihrub  or  tree  producing  an  exuberant  foliage  fuddenly  from 
naked  branches,  like  the  Almond,  into  which  the  unfortu* 
nate  Thracian  queen  was  fuppoled  to  be  metamorphofed. 
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Linn.  Gen.  126.  Schreb.  177.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  1354. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  114. 
Juff.  198.  Lamarck  Illuilr.  t.  186.  Gaertn.  t.  25.  Clais 
and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Stellata,  Linn. 
Ruhiacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  obfolete,  of  two  mi- 
nute leaves.  Cor.  Petals  live,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  revolute, 
fcarcely  connefted  at  the  bafe.  Siam.  Filaments  five, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  capillary,  flaccid  ; anthers  fimplc, 
oblong.  Pyi-  Germen  inferior,  obovate  ; ilyle  none  ; 
ftigmas  lwo,  awl-lhaped,  downy,  reflexed.  Peru.  none. 
Fruit  oblong,  fomewhat  turbinate,  obtufe,  angular.  Seeds 
two,  parallel,  convex  and  angular  at  the  outer  fide,  flat  at 
the  inner,  broader  upvi;ards. 

Eff.  Ch.  Stigmas  rough.  Calyx  of  two  leaves.  Petals 
five.  Seeds  two. 

Obf.  Linnoeus  remarks  that  the  ftigmas  refemble  thofe  of 
the  graffes,  the  elm,  and  Tetragonia.  He  feems  originally 
to  have  had,  like  Boerhaave,  who  called  this  plant  Bupleu- 
roides,  an  idea  of  its  affinity  to  the  umbelliferous  order  ; but 
he  has  juftly  referred  it  fubfequently  to  his  Stellata  ; fo  that 
what  regards  the  inflorefcence  in  bis  Genera  Plantarum  is 
entirely  mifplaced. 

I.  Ph.  Nohla.  Baftard  Hare’s-ear.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  335. 
( Valerianella  canarienfis  frutefcens,  Simpla  nobla  diita  ; 
Dill.  Elth.  405.  t.  299.  Bupleuroides  ; Walth.  Hort.  ii. 
t.  6.) — Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  where  it  is  called  Shn- 
pla  nobla.  It  has  been  known  for  above  a century  in  our 
gardens,  where  it  is  kept  in  the  grecnhoufe,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  but  is  valued  rather  for  variety  than  beauty. 
'Y\itjlem  is  flirubby,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  round 
fmooth  leafy  branches;  the  lower  part  of  a light  corky 
afpeft.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  ftalks,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
acute,  entire,  fmooth,  two  or  three  inches  long.  Stipulas 
between  the  footftalks,  oblong,  ereft,  ftrongly  toothed  and 
glandular,  efpecially  the  upper  ones.  Panicle  terminal, 
leafy,  oblong,  fmooth,  of  numerous  fmall  green  jlowers. 
Fruit  the  fize  of  a grape-ltone. 

This  is  the  only  known  fpecies  of  its  genus,  Ph.  indica, 
Sp.  PI.  336,  being  ftruck  out  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Mantiffa 
altera,  349. 

Phyllis,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  fhrubby, 
evergreen,  exotic  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is 
the  baftard-hare’s-ear  (P.  nobla). 

Method  of  Culture. — The  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
flowing  the  feeds  in  the  early  fpring  months,  as  about  March, 
in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plpnged  in  a hot-bed  ; 
and  when  the  plants  have  attained  fome  growth,  they  fhould 
be  planted  out  in  feparate  pots,  replunging  them  in  the  hot- 
bed, due  (hade  being  given  till  they  become  well  rooted. 
In  the  fummer  feafon  they  fliould  be  fet  out  in  a fheltered 
fituation,  fo  as  to  have  the  morning  fun,  and  be  frequently 
watered.  In  the  winter  they  muff  be  well  fheltered  from 
froft,  but  have  as  much  air  as  poffible  in  mild  weather. 

In  the  fecond  year,  when  the  plants  are  fhaken  out  of  the 
pots  and  placed  in  a proper  fituation  in  the  open  ground, 
they  flower  better,  and  afford  more  perfedl  feeds,  than  when 
kept  in  pots. 

They  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  cuttings  planted  out  in  the 
fummer  feafon. 

New  plants  fhould  be  raifed  every  two  or  three  years,  as 
they  do  not  laft  long. 

They  afford  an  agreeable  variety  among  ocher  evergreen 
plants  of  the  greenhoufe  kind. 

PHYLLITIS  Marina,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  See 
Hart’s  tongue. 

PHYLLOBOLIA,  in  Antiquity,  a cuftom 


that  prevailed  among  the  ancients  to  ftrew  flowers  and 
leaves  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  The  Romans  adopted  this 
cuftom  from  the  Greeks,  and  added  likewife  wool.  See 
Burial. 

The  phyllobolia  was  alfo  ufed  on  occafion  of  a viftory 
obtained  at  any  of  the  public  games  ; when  not  only  the 
viftors,  but  likewife  their  parents,  were  ftrewed  with  flowers 
and  leaves. 

PHYI^LODES,  in  Botany.  See  Phry'nium. 

PHYLLOMA,  lo  named  by  Mr.  Ker  in  Curtis's  Ma- 
gazine, from  yiiAAc/c,  a leaf,  and  a fringe  or  border,  al- 

luding to  the  coloured  toothed  margin  of  the  leaves.  Ker 
in  Curt.  Mag.  v.  38.  1585.  Clafs  and  order,  /ArWr/a 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Coronaria,  Linn.  Afphodeli,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  oblong,  nearly 
ereft,  equal,  cohering  by  their  claws  ; three  of  them  in- 
ternal. Sfam.  Filaments  fix,  inferted  into  the  receptacle, 
thread-fhaped,  eredf , equal,  rather  fliorter  than  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior,  round- 
ifh,  three-lobed;  ftyle  awl-fhaped ; lligma  fimple.  Peru. 
Berry  tough,  fphencal,  deprefled,  with  three  furrows,  and 
three  cells.  Seeds  numerous  in  each  cell,  in  two  rows,  hori- 
zontal, oblong,  angular,  poliflied. 

Ell.  Ch.  Corolla  of  fix  petals,  ercft.  Filaments  thread- 
fhaped.  Berry  of  tlirce  cells.  Seeds  numerous,  angular. 

I.  Ph.  marginatum.  Aloe-leaved  Phylloma.  (Pli.  aloi- 
florum  ; Curt.  MJag.  t.  1585*  Dracaena  marginata  ; Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  i.  v.  i.  454.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  277.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  2.  157.) — The  only  known  fpecies,  laid  to  be  a 
native  of  the  ifland  of  Bourbon.  M.  Richard  is  mentioned 
as  having  fent  it  to  Kew  in  1766.  There  is  a fine  fpecimen 
of  this  plant  in  tlie  ftove  at  Chelfea,  which  flowers  in  the 
fpring,  and  often  ripens  fruit.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  feveral 
feet  high,  and  probably  forming,  in  its  native  country,  a 
fmall  and  thick  tree,  with  all  the  appearance  of  an  arbo- 
refcent  Aloe.  Leaves  a yard  long,  fucculent,  fmooth, 
taper-pointed,  green,  with  a dull  red,  ftrongly  toothed,  or 
jagged,  edge.  Common  jlonver-Jlalk  axillary,  compreifed, 
fimilarly  coloured,  but  not  toothed,  at  the  edges  ; partial 
ones  alternate,  round,  Ipreading,  red.  Floivers  numerous, 
racemofe,  each  fcarccly  an  inch  long,  of  a tawny  yellow. 
Bralieas  folitary,  taper-pointed,  red.  Fruit  purplifh-black, 
nearly  the  fize  aiid  fhape  of  a bullace  plum. 

The  even  fdaments,  and  numerous  feeds,  well  diftinguifli 
this,  as  a genus,  from  Dracana.  Its  habit  is  like  Aloe,  but 
their  charafters  are  fufficiently  different.  We  retain  the  ex- 
cellent original  fpecific  name,  as  far  preferable  to  aloijlorum, 
and  certainly  requiring  no  alteration. 

PHYLLOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  according  to  Statius  in  his 
Thebaid. 

PFIYLLUS,  a town  of  Thelfaly,  in  which  Strabo  has 
placed  a temple  of  the  Phylliean  Jupiter. 

PHYI^OBASILES,  tfuAGoo'c-iAo:,  among  the  Athe- 
nians, magiftrates,  who,  with  refpeft  to  particular  tribes, 
had  the  fame  office  that  the  bafdeus  had  with  refpetft  to  the 
commonwealth. 

They  were  chofen  out  of  the  eupatridse  or  nobility,  had 
the  care  of  public  facrifices,  and  other  divine  worfliip  pecu- 
liar to  their  refpeiftive  tribes,  and  kept  their  court  in  the  por- 
tico called  bafdeion,  and  fometimes  in  the  bucoleian. 

PHYMA,  Zvjj.c^.,  from  (^voixai,  to  grow,  as  plants  from 
the  earth,  a term  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  denote  ahnoft  every 
fpecies  of  external  and  fuperficial  tumour,  arifing  without 
any  obvious  external  injury.  It  comprehends,  therefore, 
boils,  glandular  enlargements,  cutaneous  tubercles,  and 
even  large  inflamed  puftules,  or  fmall  abfeeffes.  See  Galen, 
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in  Comment,  ad  bib.  vi.  Epidem.  Celfus,  de  Med.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  7. 

PhymA,  in  Surgery^  any  fuperficial  inflammatory  fwell- 
ing,  which  quickly  falls  into  afliate  of  fuppuration. 
PHYMOSIS.  See  Phimosis. 

PHYRAMA,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  old  writers  to  the  gum  ammoniacum,  particu- 
larly to  that  part  of  it  which  vvas  foft  and  duftile  between 
the  fingers.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  gum  ammoniacum  of 
thofe  times  was  the  fame  thing  which  we  now  know  by  that 
name  ; at  leafl  it  is  certain,  that  the  other  kind  of  it,  which 
they  called  thrauma,  or  ammomacum  thraujlum,  was  not  ; for 
Diofcorides  defcribes  this  as  being  of  a reddifli-brown  co- 
lour, and  very  friable  ; and  Avicenna  fays,  that  it  marked  a 
fine  yellow  or  gold  colour  upon  paper.  Thefe  are  proper- 
ties by  no  means  agreeing  with  our  gum  ammoniacum  ; and 
if  jultly  applicable  to  that,  muft  prove  that  it  could  not  be 
the  fame  ; and  the  charafters  given  by  Avicenna  of  its  bit- 
ternefs,  and  making  a yellow  llain  upon  paper,  feem  to  make 
it  the  gamboge.  This,  however,  by  no  means  can  agree 
with  the  other  virtues  attributed  to  it. 

PHYSALIS,  in  Botany,  of  the  Greeks,  from 

(fsjK,  a bladder,  an  old  name,  applied  by  Linnasus  to  the 
rillhckengi  of  fome  preceding  writers,  the  bladdery  inflated 
calyx  of  vvliich  it  well  announces. — Einn.  Gen.  99. 
Schreb.  134.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  1019.  Mart.  Mill. 
Ditf.  V.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  392.  Brown  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  V.  I.  447,  Jufl".  126.  Lamarck  Illuflr. 
t.  116.  Gnertn.  t.  131.  (Alkekengi  ; Tourn.  t.  64.)  — 
Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynta.  Nat.  Ord.  Luriuhe, 
Linn.  Sohmea,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fwelling, 
fmall,  five-flded,  cut  half  way  down  into  five  pointed  feg- 
ments,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  wheel-fliaped ; tube 
very  ihort ; limb  large,  plaited,  cut  half  way  down  into 
live  broad  acute  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  live,  awl- 
fhaped,  very  Imall,  converging  ; anthers  ereCf,  approach- 
ing each  other.  P'l/l.  Germen  fuperior,  roimdith ; llyle 
thread-fhaped,  rather  longer  than  the  flamens  ; Itigma  ob- 
tufe.  Peru.  Berry  nearly  globofe,  of  two  cells,  fmall, 
within  the  enlarged,  inflated,  clofed,  live-iided,  coloured 
calyx.  Receptacle  kidney-fliaped,  double.  Seeds  numerous, 
kidney-fhaped,  comprefled. 

EflT.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel-fliaped,  plaited.  Anthers  con- 
verging, burfting  lengthwife.  Berry  of  two  cells,  within 
the  inflated,  angular,  membranous  calyx. 

A genus  of  lurid,  cliiefly  downy,  vifcid  and  foetid  plants, 
almoft  entirely  extra-european,  whofe  fruit  in  fevcral  in- 
llances  is  eatable,  though  principallv  valuable  only  for  an 
acidity,  grateful  in  hot  climates.  The  fpecies  are  by  no 
means  clearly  afcertained,  as  many  of  them  nearly  refemble 
each  other,  and  few  are  cultivated  except  for  curiofity  ; 
their  vulgar  dunghill  afpecf,  and  rank  growth,  being  hardly 
compenfated  by  the  flight  beauty  of  their  flowers,  or  the 
fingularity  of  the  bladdery  calyx.  Linnaeus  has  ten  fpecies 
in  his  Sp.  PL;  thirteen  in  Sylt.  Veg.  ed.  14.  Willdenow 
reckons  up  feventeen,  fourteen  of  which  are  mentioned  in 
Hort.  Kew.  Mr.  Brown  has  added  one,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Ten  are  perennial,  and  fix  of  thofe  are  Ihrubby  ; 
feven  are  annual,  and  very  much  branched. 

In  tlie  firll  feftion  are 

Ph.  fomnfera.  Clullered  Winter-cherry.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  261.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  i.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  2. 
t.  103.  (Solanum  fomniferum  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2. 
417.  Ger.  Em.  339.) — Stem  Ihrubby.  Branches  llraight. 
Flowers  crowded — Native  of  Mexico  ; naturalized,  appa- 
rently, in  Spain.  It  requires  the  protciflion  of  a green- 
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houfe  in  England,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  the 
time  of  Gerarde  to  the  prefent  day,  flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft.  The  whole  plant  is  downy,  of  a pale  dull  green. 
Leaves  ovate,  entire,  about  an  inch  or  two  long,  fcattered, 
on  fliortifh Jlnlks.  Flowers  fmall,  pale  and  inconfpicuous, 
crowded  among  the  leaves  along  the  brandies.  Fruit 
fcarlet,  the  fize  of  a black  currant,  concealed  by  the 
greenifli  downy  calyx.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  faid  to  be  a 
lafe  opiate,  milder  than  opium. 

The  yltropa  frutefeens  of  Linnaeus  is  fo  like  this  plant  in 
habit,  that  he  juftly  ohferves  they  can  hardly  belong  to  dif- 
ferent genera ; and  Cavanilles  has,  we  think  not  impro- 
perly, referred  tliat  Atropa,  tliough  ignorant  of  its  being 
already  deicribed,  to  Phyfalis,  by  the  name  of  fuberofa,  in 
his  Ic.  t.  102.  The  calyx,  tliough  not  clofed,  is  fufficiently 
inflated  in  its  lower  part  to  excule  this  meafure. 

Ph.  vij'cofa.  Clammy  Winter-cherry.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  261. 
Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  6.  Jacq.  Hort.  Virid.  v.  2.  64.  t.  136. 
(Alkekengi  bonarienfe  repens,  bacca  turbinata  vifeofa ; 
Dill.  Elth.  II.  t.  10.) — Leaves  wavy  or  toothed,  obtufe, 
nightly  downy.  Stem  herbaceous  ; the  upper  part  cymofe. 
Fruit  umbilicated,  vifcid. — Native  of  the  Brafils  ; a green- 
houfe  plant  in  England,  but  rarely  kept,  flowering  in  July. 
The  root  is  creeping.  Flowers  of  a very  pale  uniform  yel- 
low, without  fpots.  Berry  fcarlet,  covered  with  a vifcid 
fluid,  and  enclofed  in  a downy  calyx. 

Ph.  Alkekengi.  Common  Vf inter-cherry.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  262.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  8.  Sm.  El.  Graec.  Sibth. 
t.  234,  unpubl.  (Solanum  Halicacabum  ; Matth.  Valgr. 
V.  2.  416.  Ger.  Em.  342.) — Leaves  two  together,  acute, 
nearly  entire.  Stem  herbaceous,  fomewhat  branched  below. 
Root  creeping. — Native  of  fliady  rocky  places  in  the  fouth 
of  Europe,  very  hardy  in  our  gardens,  where  it  fpreads 
widely  by  means  of  its  perennial  creeping  roots  ; flowering 
in  June,  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  large,  orange- 
coloured,  permanent,  drooping  calyces,  enclofmg  fruit  of 
the  fame  colour,  and  ufed  for  decorating  many  a ruftic 
chimney-piece  during  winter.  Tlie ferns  are  fcarcely  above 
I 2 or  18  inches  high.  J^eaves  dark  green.  Corolla  white. 
Diofcorides  fpeaks  of  the  berries  as  ufed,  with  other  plants, 
to  twine  into  garlands  ; and  lie  records  their  medical  quali- 
ties of  curing  the  jaundice,  and  promoting  the  urinary  fecre- 
tion.  For  the  latter  quality  tliey  are  celebrated  in  Lewis’s 
Difpenfatory,  under  tiie  name  of  Alkekengi,  though  excluded 
from  tlie  more  concife  Pharmacopeia  of  the  College. 

Among  the  reputed  annual  fpecies  are, 

Ph.  pubefeens.  Downy  Winter-cherry.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
262.  Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  ii.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  HolL 
V.  I.  447.  FI.  Peruv.  v.  2.  41.  (Ph.  edulis ; Sims  in 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  io68.  Alkekengi  virginianum,  frudfu  luteo, 
vulgb  Capidi ; Feuill.  Peruv.  v.  3.  5.  t.  i.  f.  2.  j — Stem  an- 
gulai',  much  branched.  Leaves  heart-fliaped,  fomewhat 
waved,  downy.  Flowers  pendulous.  Calyx -teeth  fharp. 

■ — Native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  but  now  natu- 
ralifed  in  the  Faff  Indies,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
even  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  where  Mr.  Brown 
informs  us  it  is  very  plentiful,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Cape  Goofeberry,  the  berries  being  eaten,  either  raw, 
or  in  various  articles  of  cookery.  Dr.  Sims  fpeaks  of  this 
fruit  as  agreeably  acid  and  fweet,  with  a fragrance  like  a 
mixture  of  apple  and  melon,  and  he  fays  the  plant  is  peren- 
nial and  evergreen  in  a Hove,  though  ufually  reckoned  her- 
baceous and  annual.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  with 
five  large  purple  fpots.  The  calyx  of  the  fruit  is  nearly 
globular,  ribbed,  tawny.  Berry  yellow.  This  may  be  the 
fame  with  the  Linnsean  Ph.  peruviana,  but  we  find  nothing 
pofitive  on  that  fubjed. 

Ph.  parvU 
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Ph.  parviflora.  Small-flowered  Winter-cherry.  Br. 
Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  447. — Stem  angular,  diffufe. 
Branches  wavy.  Leaves  ovate,  downy,  nearly  entire.  Ca- 
lyx-teeth acute.  Seeds  dotted. — Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in 
the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  Root  annual.  Anthers 
yellow. 

V\\.  projlrata.  Ti'ailing  Winter-cherry.  L’Herit.  Stirp. 
43.  t.  22.  Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  14.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  75. 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  38.  — Stem  procumbent,  much  branched, 
round,  hairy.  Leaves  ovate,  wavy,  fomewliat  flefhy. — 
Native  of  Peru,  from  whence  it  was  brought  by  Dombey 
to  the  French  gardens,  and  thence  introduced  amongft  us. 

It  is  a very  tender  annual,  impatient  of  cold  or  wet  while 
young,  but  in  a hot  dry  iummer  it  bears  the  open  air,  and 
is  confpicuous  for  a profufion  of  delicate  bright  h\\ie Jloivers. 
The  berry  is  fmall,  dull  purple,  or  brown. 

Physalis,  in  Gardening.,  comprifes  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous and  fhrubby  ornamental  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are,  the  tooth-leaved  winter  cherry  (P.  angulata)  ; 
the  woolly  winter  cherry  (P.  pubefcens)  ; the  common 
winter  cherry  (P.  alkekengi)  ; the  Pennfylvanian  winter 
cherry  (P.  penfylvanica)  ; the  clammy  winter  cherry  (P. 
vifcofa)  ; the  cluftered  winter  cherry  ( P.  fomnifera)  ; the 
flexuous  Italian  winter  cherry  (P.  flexuofa)  ; the  tree -like 
phyfalis,  or  winter  cherry  (P.  arborefcens)  ; and  the  Cu- 
ralTavian  winter  cherry  (P.  curaffavica). 

In  the  firll  fort  there  is  a variety  which  is  taller,  with  en- 
tire leaves,  fmaller  flowers  of  a paler  yellow  colour. 

Method  of  Culture — All  thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being 
increafed  by  feeds  ; the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts, 
alfo  by  parting  the  roots ; the  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth,  likewife  by  cuttings. 

In  the  firft  fort,  the  Red  fliould  be  fown  in  the  early 
fpring,  as  April,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunging  them  m 
a moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  have  acquired  a few 
inches  in  growth  they  fliould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots, 
gradually  inuring  them  to  the  open  air,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  removed  with  balls  into  the  clumps  or  borders.  But 
it  is  probably  a better  method  to  fow  them  in  the  latter  end 
of  May  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  they 
do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well.  They  mufl.  be  raifed 
annually. 

In  the  herbaceous  kinds  the  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  the 
autumn  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  in 
the  beds,  borders,  or  clumps  where  they  are  to  remain  ; or 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  other  beds  to  remain  till  the 
following  autumn,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
frtuations  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  roots  may  be  parted  either  in  the  early  autumn  or 
fpring  feafon,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  The  divided  parts 
Ihould  have  root-fibres  left  at  the  bottoms  and  a bud  in  each 
at  the  tops  in  order  to  their  fucceeding  properly. 

In  the  fixth  and  feventh  forts,  the  feed  fliould  be  fown 
in  pots  of  light  mould  in  the  early  fpring  and  plunged  in  a 
mild  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  have  had  a little  growth 
they  fliould  be  pricked  out  into  feparate  fmall  pots,  proper 
fhade  and  water  being  given  ; being  afterwards  managed  as 
the  flirubby  exotics  of  lefs  tender  plants. 

Thev  may  likewife  be  raifed  from  cuttings  made  in  the 
latter  fpriilg  or  fummer  months,  which  fliould  be  placed  in 
pots  of  light  mould  and  plunged  in  the  hot-bed,  due  fliade 
and  water  being  given  till  they  have  ftricken  root. 

And  the  two  laft  forts  may  be  raifed  from  feeds  or  cuttings 
in  the  fame  way,  by  the  aid  of  the  bark  hot-bed  of  the 
ftove. 

The  firft.  and  the  other  herbaceous  forts  are  curious  orna- 
mental plants  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other  parts  of 


pleafure-grounds,  and  the  four  beft  flirubby  forts  in  the 
greenboufe  and  ftove  colledfions. 

PHYSALUS,  a name  given  by  Rondeletius  to  a fpecies 
of  fea-infedf,  of  the  fcolopendra  marina  kind,  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  the  fame  with  the  fcolopendra  marina,  or  cen- 
tipes,  of  the  Irifli  fea,  deferibed  by  Molyneux  ; but  this  [ 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  on  a ftridt  enquiry.  The  '• 
phyfalus  of  Rondeletius  has  no  mouth,  whereas  the  fea  cen- 
tipes  of  Ireland  has  a remarkably  large  one  ; that  of  Ron-  j 

deletius  is  wider  in  the  middle,  and  tapers  at  each  end  ; but  t 

the  Irifli  kind  is  largeft  at  the  head,  and  tapers  from  thence  | 
all  the  way  to  the  tail.  Rondeletius’s  has  tubercles  on  the  I 
back,  but  the  Irifli  one  has  only  hairy  ftripes,  and  his  is  a I 
poifonous  animal,  whereas  that  of  Ireland  was  found  in  the  I 
ftomach  of  a cod-fifli,  which  had  eaten  it  as  food.  The  | 
figure  given  by  Rondeletius  agrees  alfo  very  well  ivith  the 
account  he  gives,  but  not  with  the  figure  of  that  drawn  \ 

upon  the  fpot  from  the  Irifli  fifli,  and  given  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadfions.  On  the  whole,  nothing  is  more  plain 
than  that  thefe  are  two  diftindf  fpecies  of  animals,  though  , 
of  the  fame  genus,  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  225.  See  Sgolopen-  | 

DRA. 

Physai.us,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Baliena,  with  a • 
double  opening  to  the  fpiracle  on  the  middle  of  the  fore-  )i 
part  of  the  head  ; and  a foft  fin  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  | 
back  ; the  balasna,  having  three  fins  and  a fmooth  belly,  of  ' 
Briflbn  ; the  balsena,  without  teeth,  having  a narrow  body 
and  a fin  on  the  back,  of  Ray  ; the  phyfalus  bellua,  phyfeter 
of  Gefner  ; the  phyfeter  of  Pliny,  Willoughby,  and  others  ; ' 

the  finn-fiflee  of  Egede,  &c.  ; the  fin-whale  of  Pennant’s  Arc- 
tic Zoology  ; the  fin-fifli  of  the  Britifli  Zoology  ; and  the 
fin-backed  whale  of  Dudley,  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vii.  425.  This 
fifli  inhabits  the  Atlantic  both  on  the  American  and  Eu- 
ropean coafts.  It  is  equal  in  length  to  the  common  whale, 
but  not  above  a third,  or  even  fourth  part  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  produces  much  lefs  blubber  ; the  opening  of  ' 
the  mouth  is  larger  ; the  horny  laminae,  or  whale-bone,  are 
fliorter,  and  of  a blueifli  colour.  Its  flefli  is  better  tailed  ; 
and  it  throws  the  water  from  the  fpiracles  with  greater  force. 

The  upper  part  of  the  body  of  this  animal  is  of  a clear 
brown  colour,  and  the  lower  parts  white  ; the  lips  are  brown 
and  refemble  a twilled  rope  ; on  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
near  the  tail,  there  is  a llraight,  foft,  fharp-pointed  fin, 
between  three  and  four  feet  long,  without  rays  or  bones, 
from  which  circumllance  the  Englifli  name  of  the  fpecies,  to 
diftinguilh  it  from  the  common  whale,  having  no  back  fin,  is 
derived.  From  tlie  violence  with  which  this  fpecies  throws 
out  the  water  from  its  fpiracle,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
(^va-o.AOi  of  the  ancients.  This  fpecies  feeds  on  fmall  fiflies 
of  the  clupca,  fcomber,  and  other  genera.  It  is  negledled 
by  the  v/hale-fi fliers,  on  account  both  of  its  great  fiercenels 
and  the  fmall  quantity  of  blubber  which  it  affords  ; even  its 
appearance  in  the  whale  feas  is  difliked,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to 
drive  away  the  common  fpecies,  which  is  fo  much  in  requell. 

PHYSARUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Fungi  in  Per- 
foon’s  Syn-  1 68)  whofe  fpecies  are  by  other  writers  referred 
either  to  Trichia  or  Reticuleiria.  Bulliard  has  deferibed  fome 
of  them  under  the  name  of  Spharocarpus,  which  properly 
belongs  to  one  of  the  Hepatica,  as  we  propofe  to  fliew  in  ! 
its  proper  place.  Perfoon’s  characler  of  Phyfarum  is  as 
fallows. 

Cafe  rigid,  Ample,  mollly  fomewhat  rugged,  and  rather 
powdery.  Threads  internal,  fcattered,  mollly  adhering 
like  network  to  the  cafe.  He  defines  16  Ipccies,  all  fmall, 
found  either  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  on  the  ground,  or 
amongft  mofs. 

PHYSCA,  or  Physce,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
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the  Lower  Moefia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Axia- 
cus  and  Tyras.  Ptolemy. 

PHYSC^,  a town  of  Macedonia,  in  Mygdonia,  between 
Baerus  and  Terpillus.  Ptolemy. 

PHYSCELLA,  a town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  gulf 
Mecybernaaus,  according  to  Pliny  and  P.  Mela. 

PHYSCIA,  in  Botany,  from  a bladder,  alluding 

to  the  concave  or  inflated  receptacles,  or  fliields,  of  fome 
fpecies  ; fee  Liciienes,  n.  20. 

PHYSCONIA,  in  Medicine,  probably  from  i^va-x.r.,  an 
infated  bladder,  a term  ufed  by  the  nofologills  to  exprefs 
every  fpecies  of  abdominal  tumour,  which  is  hard,  not 
fonorous  like  tympanites,  nor  fluctuating  like  dropfy,  nor 
produced  by  pregnancy.  Under -the  appellation  of  Phyf- 
conia  a great  variety  of  morbid  enlargement  in  the  abdomen 
is,  therefore,  neceflarily  included  ; fuch  as  fcirrhous,  fatty, 
and  other  tumours  of  the  omentum,  morbid  growth  con- 
netted  with  the  ovaria,  or  uterus,  with  the  intellines  or  me- 
fentery,  with  the  liver,  kidnies,  &c.  As  thefe  tumours 
are,  in  faCt,  extremely  different  in  their  nature  and  origin, 
the  method  of  treatment  appropriate  to  each  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  an  inveftigation  of  each  variety  ; but  it  muff 
be  acknowledged,  that,  as  they  refult  from  aCtual  organic 
change  m the  itruCfure  of  the  parts  difeafed,  little  that  is 
effectually  curative  is  within  the  reach  of  art.  See  Sau- 
vages,  Nofol.  Meth.  clafs  x.  genus  8. 

PHYSCUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  upon  the  coafl  of  the  Doride,  over-againfl;  theifland 
of  Rhodes,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  Strabo  fays 
that  it  had  a port.  It  was  called  Phyfcia  by  Steph.  Byz. 
and,Phufca  by  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a port  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Caria,  N.E.  of  mount  Loryma,  W.  of  the  promontory 
Pedalium.  In  this  port  there  were  a town  and  a river  of 
the  fame  name. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  country  of 
the  Locri  Ozoli.  Plutarch.  — Alfo,  a port  of  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes. — Alfo,  a river  of  Afia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Affyria. 
— Alfo,  a mountain  of  Italy,  in  Magna  Grascia,  near 
Crotona. 

PHYSETER,  the  Cachalot,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of 
animals  of  the  clafs  and  order  Mammalia  Cete,  of  which 
the  generic  character  is,  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  none  in 
the  upper.  The  name  phyfeter  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  is 
derived  from  the  verb  (fucraw,  to  blow.  It  has  this  name  from 
its  quality  of  taking  in  a great  quantity  of  fea-water,  and 
then  blowing  it  out  again  with  great  force  and  violence. 
There  are  four  fpecies  in  the  Linnaean  fyflem  by  Gmelin, 
which  are  as  follow. 

Species. 

* Catodom  ; leffer  Cachalot.  It  has  no  dorfal  fin  ; but 
a fiftula  or  fpiracle  on  the  fnout.  It  is  about  25  feet  in 
length  ; inhabits  the  Northern  fea,  and  has  been  found  on 
the  coaft  of  Scotland.  The  head  is  round,  and  the  mouth 
fmall.  In  its  general  ftruCIure  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
macrocephalus,  to  be  next  defcribed,  but  the  mouth  is  fmaller. 

* Macrocephalus  ; blunt-headed  Cachalot.  This  has 
no  dorfal  fin,  but  the  fiftula  is  on  the  neck.  This  is  one  of 
the  largeft  fpecies  of  whales,  often  meafuring  fixty  feet.  , 
The  head  is  of  an  enormous  fize,  conllituting  more  than  a 
third  of  the  animal ; the  mouth  is  wide  ; the  upper  lip 
rounded,  thick  or  high,  and  much  broader  than  the  lower, 
which  is  of  a fharpifh  form,  fitting  as  it  were  into  a longitu- 
dinal bed  or  groove.  The  teeth  that  are  vifible  are  fituated 
only  in  the  lower  jaw,  and,  when  the  mouth  is  clofed,  they 
are  received  into  fo  many  correfponding  holes  or  cavities  in 
the  upper  ; they  are  numerous,  rather  blunt,  and  of  a co- 
nical form,  with  a flight  bend  or  inclination  inwards.  The 


front  of  the  head  is  very  abrupt,  defcending  perpendicu- 
larly downwards,  and  on  its  top,  which  has  been  improperly 
termed  the  neck  by  fome  authors,  is  an  elevation  or  angular 
prominence  containing  the  fpiracle,  which  appears  externally 
Ample,  but  is  double  within.  The  head  is  dillinguiflied  or 
feparated  from  the  body  by  a tranfverfe  furrow  or  wrinkle. 
The  eyes  are  fmall  and  black  ; and  the  ears  or  auditory  paf- 
fages  extremely  fmall.  About  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a 
kind  of  fpurious  fin  or  dorfal  tubercle,  of  a callous  nature, 
not  moveable,  and  fomewhat  abrupt  or  cut  off  behind.  The 
tongue  is  of  the  fhape  of  the  lower  jaw,  clay-coloured  ex- 
ternally, and  of  a dull  red  within.  The  throat  is  fmall ; 
the  body  cylindrical  beyond  the  petloral  fins,  growing  nar- 
rower towards  the  tail.  The  colour  of  the  whole  animal 
is  black,  but  as  it  grows  old  it  becomes  whitifli  beneatlu 
It  fwims  very  fwiftly,  and  is  laid  to  be  a violent  enemy  to 
the  white  fhark.  ( See  Squalus.  ) The  Greenlanders  ufe 
the  flefh,  oil,  tendons,  &c.  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do 
thofe  of  the  Narwhal.  (See  Monodox.)  This  fpecies 
of  whale  is  reckoned  difficult  to  catch,  being  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  furviving  feveral  days  the  wounds  that  it  receives 
from  its  purfuers.  It  has  a vaft  cavity  within  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  in  which  fpermaceti  is  found.  This, 
when  frefli,  is  nearly  fluid  ; but  when  expofed  to  the  air  it 
concretes  into  opaque  malfes.  The  celebrated  perfume 
ambergris  is  found  in  mafles  in  the  intellines,  being  the  fieces 
of  the  whale  when  it  is  fick.  (See  Ambergris.)  The 
three  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  ; i.  Black  ; back  gibbous. 
Found  in  European  feas.  2.  Blackifli-alh,  with  a gibbous 
back,  which  inhabits  the  coafts  of  New  England,  and  is 
from  fixty  to  feventy  feet  in  length.  3.  Whitiffi,  with  a 
fmooth  back.  This  lalt  is  found  in  Davis’s  llraits,  is  only 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  of  a yellowilh-white  ; teeth  a little 
incurvate,  compreffed,  rounded  at  the  tips. 

* Microp.s  ; Sharp-nofed  Cachalot.  The  dorfal  fin  of 
this  fpecies  is  long  ; and  the  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the 
lower.  There  are  two  varieties  ; in  the  JirJl  the  teeth  are 
ffiarp  and  hooked  ; it  is  about  feventy  feet  long,  is  of  a 
dark  tawny  colour  : has  forty-two  teeth  round,  a little 
comprelied  ; dorfal  fin  long  and  fharp  : in  the  fecond  the 
teeth  are  ffiarp  and  llraight  ; this  is  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  ; the  upper  parts  are  blackiffi,  and 
beneath  it  is  white ; it  has  a high  bunch  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  ; the  fin  is  near  the  tail  ; the  eyes  are  bright 
yellowiffi  ; the  tongue  fmall  and  acute  ; the  teeth  are  fet 
in  the  jaw  like  a faw.  This  fpecies  fwims  fwiftly,  and  is 
faid  to  be  a great  enemy  to  the  porpoife,  which  it  purfucs 
and  preys  upon. 

*Tursio;  High-finned  Cachalot.  This  fpecies  is  par- 
ticularly diitinguiihed  by  the  great  length  and  narrow 
form  of  its  dorfal  fin  ; the  teeth  are  flat  at  the  tip.  This 
is  faid  to  be  fometimes  one  hundred  feet  m length  ; at  a 
dillance  the  dorfal  fin  has  the  appearance  of  a mail  of  a 
ffiip.  It  inhabits  the  Northern  ocean. 

PHYSIC,  or  Physick,  (fua-ixr,  the  art  of  healing,  pro- 
perly called  medicine. 

The  word  is  formed  from  nature  ; becaufe  medicine 
confifts  principally  in  the  obfervation  of  nature. 

For  • the  rife,  progrefs,  divifion,  &c.  of  phyfic,  fee 
Medicine. 

Physic,  Hermetical.  See  Hermetical. 

Physic,  Bachelor  of.  See  Bachelor. 

Physic  Nut,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  the 
jatropa.  See  Cassada. 

physical,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  really 

cxiiling  in  nature. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a phyfical  point,  in  oppofition  to  a 

mathe- 
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mathematical  one,  which  laft  only  exifts  in  the  imagination. 
Or  a phyfical  fubllance,  or  body,  in  oppofition  to  fpirit,  or 
metaphyfical  fubllance,  See. 

Physical  or  fenhble  horizon.  See  Horizon. 

Physical  agent,  caufe,  certitude,  concrete,  continuity,  evi- 
dence, fate,  good,  liberty,  necejfity,  part,  perfeblion,  pojfible,  pre- 
detei-mination,  premotion,  qualities,  and  quantity.  See  the 
feveral  fubllantives. 

Physical  Education,  is  that  oranch  of  education  which 
refpedfs  the  care  and  culture  of  the  bodily  powers,  confi- 
dered  in  i-eference  to  their  fubferviency  to  the  mental  powers, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Hate  of  them  upon  the  mind.  As 
we  have  already  obferved  in  Education,  the  organs  of  fen- 
fation  muft  have  vigour  and  fenubility,  in  order  to  bring  the 
fyftem  of  thought  and  feeling  into  its  due  Hate  of  perfec- 
tion, both  as  to  comprehenlivenefs  and  vigour,  and  as  to 
proper  direction  : and  much  of  intellectual  improvement 
and  moral  culture  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  mufcular 
and  nervous  fyftem  in  general.  The  education  of  the  human 
being,  as  far  as  refpeAs  thefe  objeefts,  may  be  termed  phy- 
fical; and  bv  phyfical  education,  therefore,  we  underftand 
that  feries  of  means  by  which  the  external  organs  of  the 
mind,  the  organs  of  fenfation,  and  the  mufcular  and  nervous 
fyftem,  fo  far  as  the  mind  is  direCtly  concerned  in  their 
operations,  are  to  be  preferved  in  a found  and  healthy  ftate, 
and  improved  in  activity  and  vigour. 

When  we  confider  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind 
in  its  greateft  extent,  we  are  fully  aware  that  whatever 
affefts  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body,  may,  with  ftrift 
propriety,  be  regarded  as  an  objeCf  of  education  ; and  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  whole  treatment  of  infancy,  child- 
hood, and  youth,  in  refpeft  to  health,  whether  its  con- 
tinuance or  reftoration,  might  properly  come  under  the  head 
of  phyiical  education.  But  in  the  article  above  referred  to, 
we  exprefled  our  intention  not  to  encroach  upon  the  fcience 
of  pathology ; it  would  lead  us  into  a field  by  far  too  ex- 
tenfive  for  our  limits,  without  affording  any  material  aid  in 
the  objeft  we  have  in  view.  The  judicious  mother  may 
learn  much  from  books  on  the  difeafes  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, which  wall  operate  by  way  of  caution  and  prevention  ; 
but  we  ftrongly  recommend  her  not  in  general  to  under- 
take herfelf  the  management  of  thofe  difeafes,  but  to  obtain 
good  medical  advice.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  parent 
who  has  a tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the 
bodily  conftitution,  and  has  had  the  advantage  of  much  ex- 
perience and  obfervation,  will  often  be  the  beft  phyfician  for 
her  children  : but  there  are  few  who  would  not  be  benefited 
by  the  advice  of  others  in  all  cafes  which  may  permanently 
afeft  the  health  ; and,  in  general,  by  far  the  fafeft  and  beft 
way  is,  early  to  call  in  that  aid  which  medical  fkill  may 
fometimes  effedfually  afford,  without  tampering  with  the 
conftitution  by  the  ufe  of  powerful  remedies,  or  even  of 
common  ones  too  frequently.  Still,  however,  we  are  fatis- 
fied  that  the  judicious  mother  may  derive  from  books  much 
important  information  refpedling  the  medical  treatment  of 
her  children,  particularly  in  the  early  periods,  and  in  the  way 
of  prevention  ; and  we  may  be  allowed,  as  we  go  along,  to 
recommend  one  work  which  we  have  reafon  to  believe  of 
great  value,  viz.  Underwood  on  the  Difeafes  of  Children. 
In  mentioning  this,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  aware  that  much 
that  is  valuable  may  be  derived  from  Mofs,  Hamilton,  &c. 

While  we  are  refeiring,  as  we  frequently  have  done  in 
the  preceding  articles  on  this  fubjedl,  to  the  mother’s  fnare 
in  early  education,  we  feel  aftonifhed  that  the  moft  im- 
portant objedls  of  female  education  are  fo  much  neglefted. 
Were  they  generally  educated  with  a fpecific  view  to  their 
afterwards  filling  fome  of  the  moft  important  relations  of 


domeftic  life,  the  next  race,  or,  at  fartheft,  that  which 
follows,  would  be,  without  example,  wife  and  good.  If 
inch  were  the  views  adopted  in  education,  it  would  then  be 
a primary  objeft  to  cultivate  their  underfandin^s ; to  give 
them  lolidity,  accuracy,  and  comprehenfivenefs  o^ judgment  ; 
and  to  ftore  their  minds  with  that  correfl  and  important 
information,  which  would  enable  them,  in  their  turn,  to 
train  up  their  own  offspring,  or  the  offspring  of  others,  in 
that  way  which  would  give  them  the  greateft  probability 
of  being  vigorous,  healthy,  and  aflive  in  their  bodily  powers, 
and  lay  the  beft  foundation  for  intelledlual  and  moral  ex- 
cellence. A woman  may  not  be  a wife  or  mother,  but  fhe 
can  fcarcely  fail,  if  properly  prepared  for  thofe  relations,  to 
be  led,  in  fome  way  or  other,  to  fill  lltuat  ions  in  life,  bearing 
confiderable  refemblance  to  them  in  their  effects  on  the 
improvement  and  liappinefs  of  others. 

In  Moral  Education,  col.  i — 3,  we  have  referred  to  the 
intimate  connedtion  which  exifts  between  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  and  intelledlual  powers.  In  fadi,  neither  can  be 
negledled  without  ferious  injury  to  both  ; though  the  in- 
fluence of  moral  education  upon  the  culture  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  is  decidedly  the  greateft  and  moft  extenfive. 
Phyfical  education,  in  like  manner,  bears  a clofe  connedlion 
with  the  other  branches  ; and,  indeed,  it  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  both.  But  it  can  feldom,  if  ever,  be  neceflary  to 
make  it  an  objedi  altogether  independent  of  the  culture  of 
the  mind  ; and  if  purfued  lolely  in  reference  to  the  animal 
health  and  ftrength,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeds  of  their 
deftrudlion  will  often  be  fown,  by  the  very  means  which 
are  employed  to  promote  them.  This  is  a truth  which 
may,  at  firll  fight,  appear  rather  paradoxical ; but  we  leave 
it,  with  full  confidence,  to  the  confideration  of  the  judicious 
obferver,  who  will  find  it  more  particularly  true  with  refpedi: 
to  boys.  We  are  perfedlly  difpofed  to  admit  that  the  care 
of  the  bodily  health  (hould  be  a primary  objeft  in  the  early 
periods  of  education  ; and  we  are  certain,  that  by  making 
this,  in  a proper  manner,  a primary  objedi,  the  ulterior  ends 
of  education  will  be  beft  accomplifhed  ; but  then  it  fhould 
be  purfued  with  a view  to  thofe  ends  ; and  if  it  be  not,  it 
will  itfelf,  in  all  probability,  defeat  its  own  purpofe.  An 
unreftrained  mind  in  a vigorous  body  cannot  fail  to  be 
eventually  a flave  of  the  body.  In  fubfequent  periods  of 
education,  mental  and  moral  culture  may,  and  muft  be,  the 
leading  objefts  ; but  they  too  will,  in  a confiderable  degree, 
defeat  their  own  ends,  if  purfued  without  reference  to  the 
bodily  health  and  vigour.  We  would  by  no  means  intimate 
that  debility  of  body,  or  extreme  phyfical  fenfibility,  is  necef- 
farily  attended  with  ill  effedls  on  the  moral  and  intelleAual 
fyftem.  Under  judicious  management,  they  often  have  led 
to  high  degrees  of  moral  w'orth,  and  have  not  prevented  very 
great  progrefs  in  mental  culture  ; but  their  general  ten- 
dency is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  produce  debility  ot  mind,  and 
the  moral  qualities  connedled  with  it,  cowardice,  meannefs, 
&c.  ; or,  on  the  other,  that  extreme  infenfibility  which  will 
either  fpeedily  confume  the  powers  of  body  and  mind,  or 
fink  into  felfiflmefs  of  the  moft  injurious  kind,  becaufe  it 
often  wears  the  garb  of  benevolence. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  immediate  organs  of  the 
percipient  principle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
depend  greatly  upon  the  bodily  fyftem.  Whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  organifation  upon  wdiich  fenfation,  retention, 
affociation,  memory,  and  imagination  depend,  it  is  indif- 
putable,  that  it  is  moft  intimately  connefted  with  the  mate- 
rial organifation  which  is  connedfed  with  any  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  As  far  as  the  judgment  depends  on  thefe 
fubordinate  powers,  this  alfo  muft  be  affefted  by  whatever 
affedts  them.  Taking  the  term  in  its  wideft  fenfe,  the 
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memory  is  neceffary  to  the  judgment  ; it  fupplies  it  with 
its  materials  for  difcrimination,  comparifon,  &c.  fo  that 
without  it  there  could  be  no  exercife  of  judgment ; and  if 
there  be  a deficiency  in  the  calls  for  this  exercife,  whatever 
“ high  capacious  powers,  lie  folded  up  in  man,”  however 
great  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  mind,  they  never  can  be 
properly  and  fully  evolved.  That  the  elementary  powers 
forming  the  memory  and  imagination,  are  very  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  body,  is  a point  fo  well  afcertained, 
that  we  may  affume  it  as  a fundamental  pofition  ; and  the 
clofe  connection,  therefore,  between  the  culture  of  the 
underltanding  and  a found  and  vigorous  phyfical  fyltem 
follows  at  once  as  a neceffary  confequence. 

We  confider  it  as  an  effabliflied  truth  in  mental  fcience, 
that  fenfations  are  the  rudiments  of  all  our  mental  pleafures 
and  pains,  and  alfo  of  all  our  intelleftual  ideas,  except  thofe 
immediately  derived  from  confcioufnefs.  The  reader  of  the 
article  Mental  Philosopiiy  would  perceive  that  we  do  not 
negleft  the  direft  influence  of  the  underltanding  in  aiding, 
modifying,  or  reftraining  the  operation  of  the  affociative 
power  on  the  relics  of  fenfation  : but  however  great  this 
influence,  the  above  ftatement  is  no  lei's  true  ; and  we  think 
it  an  important  truth.  We  have,  however,  already  faid 
enough  on  this  fundamental  pofition  in  the  firff  divifion  of 
Intellectual  Education,  and  near  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  in  Moral  Education  (fee  alfo  Mental  Philofophy, 
Div.  II.)  ; and  we  fliall,  therefore,  only  add  here,  that  the 
bufinefs  of  phyfical  education,  as  we  have  defined  it,  is,  to 
keep  not  only  what  are  generally  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  external  organs  of  fenfation,  but  the  whole  mufcular 
and  nervous  fyftem,  in  a found  and  vigorous  ftate,  or  to 
bring  it  into  that  ftate,  and  this  not  only  with  a view  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  but  alfo  to  the  intelleftual  and  moral 
welfare, — in  other  words,  to  the  worth  and  happinefs  of  the 
individual. 

The  capacity  of  fenfation  may,  no  doubt,  depend  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  mind  itfelf,  of  the  percipient  prin- 
ciple (whatever  that  be) ; but  without  reforting  to  an  opi- 
nion which  probably  can  never  be  proved,  w'e  fee  enough  in 
the  diverfities  of  the  bodily  organs  of  fenfation,  taken  in  all 
its  varieties,  to  account  for  all  the  known  diverfities  in  fen- 
fation, fconfidered  of  courie  as  diftinft  from  perception) ; and 
we,  therefore,  do  not  hefitate  in  the  belief,  that  this  ele- 
mentary principle  of  the  mind  depends  upon  the  corporeal 
fyftem.  How  far  this  is  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  affociation, 
confidered  as  diftinft  from  fenfation  and  retention,  we  have 
no  certain  means  of  afcertaining  ; but  various  fatts  lead  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  to  a very  great  extent.  The  power  of 
retention,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  depends  greatly  upon  the 
ftate  of  the  corporeal  fyftem  ; and,  indeed,  the  liatements 
of  different  writers  refpedfing  the  influence  of  the  bodily 
ftate  on  the  memory,  may  be  applied  partly  to  the  affocia- 
tive power,  and  partly  to  the  power  of  retention.  Altoge- 
ther, however,  there  is  no  room  for  reafonable  doubt,  that 
the  elementary  powers  of  the  mind,  by  which  almoft  the 
whole  of  its  furniture  (of  intelleft  and  affeflion)  is  acquired, 
depend  in  their  original  operation  upon  the  ftate  of  the  phy- 
fica!  fyftem,  and  are  modified  by  it  through  life.  Indeed 
there  are  few  who  by  the  influence  of  external  caiifes  or 
of  their  own  voluntary  efforts,  are  able  to  cement  that  in- 
fluence. 

We  are  fully  fatisfied  that  there  are  decided  original  dif- 
ferences, not  only  in  the  powers  of  fenfation,  retention,  and 
affociation,  but  even  in  the  judgment  ; and  probably  the 
three  former  are,  by  their  very  nature,  direftly  dependent 
upon  original  peculiarities  of  the  phyfical  organifation,  the 
varieties  of  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  external  appear- 
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ances,  are  indefinitely  great.  But  we  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt 
that  the  defedfs  or  exuberances  of  all  of  them,  may  be  con- 
fiderably,  though  not  entirely,  correfted  by  direct  or  in- 
diredt  culture  ; and  that  this  muft  be  done,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  by  means  of  phyfical  education.  If  there  be  an  ex- 
cefiive  degree  of  phyfical  fenfibility,  the  object  mutt  be  to 
leffen  it.  In  all  probability,  when  the  body  is  healthy,  there 
feldom,  if  ever,  is  too  little,  as  far  as  refpedts  the  mere  ca- 
pacity of  pleafure  and  pain  ; but  in  reference  to  the  acquifition 
of  intelledtual  ideas,  the  organs  of  fenfation  often  admit  of 
great  improvement  in  the  power  of  receiving  and  conveying 
to  the  mind  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  However,  the 
grand  point  is,  if  poffible,  to  make  and  preferve  the  body 
iound  and  vigorous,  in  that  ftate  in  which  “ life  is  felt  in 
every  limb  prefuming  that  the  influence  of  this  ftate  upon 
the  mental  and  moral  powers,  if  accompanied  with  a proper 
attention  to  their  culture,  cannot  be  otherwife  than  beneficial ; 
and  that  the  contrary  muft  often  be  highly  prejudicial  ; 
diredling  the  attention  to  the  fupply  or  corredfion  of  the 
influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind  ; and  in  all  inftances  aim- 
ing to  make  the  degree  of  mufcular  or  nervous  health  pof- 
feffed,  as  beneficial  as  poffible  in  its  effedts  on  the  internal 
furniture  of  intelledt  and  affedlion. 

Confidering  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  body  and  the 
mind  on  each  other,  and  (from  the  little  which  we  have 
ftated  on  the  fubjedi,  and  other  circumftmees  which  will 
readily  occur  to  the  intelligent  reader)  the  intimate  connec- 
tion which  exifts  between  phyfical,  and  intelledtual,  and 
moral  education,  it  will  fcarcely  be  expedked  that  we  lhall 
be  able  to  draw  a minute  line  of  dittindkion  between  thefe 
branches  of  our  fubjedk  ; indeed  we  lhall  find  it  lefs  pradki- 
cable  here  than  in  our  former  articles,  (in  which,  however, 
greater  minutenefs  than  our  plan  admitted,  would  have 
brought  their  connedkion  more  forcibly  into  view)  ; nor  lhall 
we  attempt  to  preferve  fuch  diftindkion.  Our  leading  objedi 
will  be, — the  education  of  the  body  ; but  as  it  Ihould  always 
be  purfued  with  a view  to  its  influence  on  the  happinefs,  and 
on  the  developement  and  culture  of  the  intelledtual  and  moral 
powers,  we  lhall  take  it  without  an-y  very  nice  difcrimina- 
tion, which  in  our  apprehenfion  would  be  wholly  ufelefs  and 
impradkicable.  In  feveral  inftances  we  lhall  be  led  to  ftate 
confiderations  molt  clofely  affedking  moral  education,  in 
confequence  of  their  intimate  connedkion  with  our  immediate 
fubjedk  ; but  we  doubt  not  that,  in  general,  this  will  be  feen 
to  be  predominant  in  almoft  every  portion  of  this  article. 

The  great  point  clearly  is,  to  preferve,  or  to  produce,  that 
health  and  vigour  of  the  bodily  fyftem  in  general,  and  that 
foundnefs  and  fufeeptibility  of  the  organs  of  fenfation, 
which  powerfully  contribute  to  intelledtual  and  moral  im- 
provement, as  well  as  to  the  happinefs  and  ufefulnefs  of  the 
individual. 

We  lhall  not  find  it  neceffary  to  enter  very  minutely  into 
detail  on  the  means  by  which  thefe  objedks  are  to  be  effedked. 
The  education  of  the  body,  where  there  is  no  excefs  of  refine- 
ment, or  perverfion  of  falfe  philofophy, — where,  in  Ihort,  it 
is  left  to  the  guidance  of  good  fenfe  under  the  influence,  not 
of  parental  anxiety  but  of  parental  care, — can  feldom  fail, 
in  ordinary  cafes,  if  the  bafis  of  a good  conftitution  previ- 
oully  exift,  to  go  on  fuccefsfully  : and  in  extraordinary 
cafes,  it  requires  the  aid  of  what  we  cannot  attempt  to  fup- 
ply,— medical  Ikill.  Much  informatioi^  too,  may  be  derived 
from  books  which  are  acceflible  to  moll  parents ; and  as  we 
are  more  defirous  of  making  our  pages  the  vehicle  of  ufeful 
truth,  than  of  ftriking  novelties,  we  lhall  freely  avail  ourfelves 
of  that  information,  where  it  appears  to  us  juft  and  important. 
In  this  objedk  we  have  found  a work,  entitled  “ The  Parent’s 
Friend,”  of  confiderable  fervice  ; and  as  we  were  not  ac- 
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water,  of  the  natural  temperature,  fliould  only  be  gradually 
reforted  to,  and  never  until  the  ftrength  of  the  infant  is 
fufficient  to  refill  its  chilling  influence.  When  the  llcin  is 
in  a hot  and  dry  Hate,  the  body  may  then  be  bathed  with 
advantage  in  tepid  water  ; or  the  child  Ihould  be  taken  into 
a room  without  a Are,  and  gently  carried  about  till  it 
returns  to  its  natural  temperature.  This,  when  there  is  no 
feverifli  difeafe,  will  foon  happen.  The  fame  plan  fhould 
be  purfued  when  it  is  hot,  relllefs,  or  uneafy  at  night,  for 
which  purpofe  it  fhould  be  taken  out  of  bed.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  extremities  are  cold  and  clammy, 
gentle  friftion  before  a moderate  fire  with  the  hand,  or 
with  a foft  flefli  brufh,  is  recommended,  with  the  internal 
life  of  fmall  quantities  of  thin  animal  broth,  a little  above 
blood  heat.  To  this,  immerfion'  in  a warm  bath  at  96° 
may  be  added,  and  repeated,  if  occafion  require,  four 
or  live  times  in  the  day.  Beddoes. 

In  cold  feafons,  the  removal  of  children  into  the  open 
air  Ihould  not  be  precipitated.  It  is  better  to  be  con- 
tent with  habituating  them  to  thofe  variations  of  temper- 
ature which  different  rooms  in  the  fame  houfe  will  at  firll 
fupply.  They  Ihould  not  at  firll  be  carried  into  the  cooler 
room,  except  when  they  are  rather  warm,  and  then  only  for 
a Ihort  time.  Where  likely  to  be  met  by  llrcams  of  air, 
the  whole  head  Ihould  be  covered,  allowing  fufficient  breath- 
ing room.  They  Ihould  be  rendered  hardy,  by  expofure  to 
a cold  calm  atmofphere,  for  a fhort  time  at  firll,  and  at 
no  time  till  they  are  chilled.  They  fliould  never  encoun- 
ter rude  blalls  till  they  can  move  brilldy  enough  to  pro- 
duce warmth  from  within,  and  then  only  at  intervals  fuc- 
ceffively  prolonged.  “The  parents  who  feel  a jull  confi- 
dence in  the  robullnefs  of  their  offspring,  will  do  no  injury 
by  proceeding  with  a meafured  pace.  We  have  accels  to 
no  river  Styx,  in  which  one  immerfion  fliall  render  us  in- 
vulnerable to  the  elements.”  The  fuperiority  of  thofe  who 
have  been  accullomed  to  face  the  feverell  variations  of  tem- 
perature, to  the  “ inadlive  fire-fide  tenderling”  in  vigour 
and  health,  would  naturally  enough  lead  to  the  fuppo- 
fition, — that  to  endue  a young  perfon  with  thefe  defirable 
qualities,  nothing  more  was  neceffary  than  to  expofe  him 
fufficiently  to  the  cold.  From  this  prejudice  many  con- 
llitutions  have  fullained  irreparable  injury.  The  true  prin- 
ciple is,  gradually  to  Inure  the  habit  to  cold ; and  a good 
conftitution  may  thus  be  enabled  to  bear  fevere  and  long 
continued  cold  without  detriment  : but  as  foon  as  a chill 
comes  on,  the  procefs  Jlsould  be  f uf pended  ; for  in  the  llrongeft 
conftitution,  “ long  continued  and  repeated  chills  will,  in 
the  firll  inllance,  enfeeble,  and,  in  the  fecond,  bring  on  a 
fufceptibility  to  the  operation  of  the  powers  that  fuperin- 
duce  violent  difeafes.”  Beddoes. 

One  great  fource  of  injury  from  diminifhed  temperature, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cullom  of  bathing  or  fwimming,  when 
too  long  protrailed  : but  fome  remarks  on  this  head  will 
come  more  properly  under  the  next  divifion. 

A grand  caufe  preventing  that  invaluable  Hate  of  the 
bodily  fyllem,  which  we  will  term  hardinefs,  is  the  depend- 
ance  placed  upon  external  warmth  for  producing  a com- 
fortable Hate  of  fenfation.'  It  is  a fa£l  incontellibly  proved 
that  the  continued  application  of  external  warmth  renders 
the  living  fyjiem  lefs  capable  of  being  called  into  frong,  healthy, 
or  pleafurable  abtion.  Every  mufcle  lleeped  in  a heated 
medium,  lofes  of  its  contradlility ; every  nerve  grows  lan- 
guid ; and  when  excited,  acquires  a difpofition  to  throw 
the  moving  fibres  with  which  it  is  connefted  into  con- 
vulfive  movements.  Inflead  of  acculloming  our  children 
therefore  to  heated  apartments,  from  which  every  breath 
»f  air  is  excluded,  we  Ihould  lead  them  to  feek  for  warmth 


by  exercife,  or  provide  them  with  it  by  that  kind  and  de- 
gree of  clothing  which  will  confine  the  animal  heat,  and 
thus  in  reality  encreafe  it.  Beddoes. 

Till  hardinefs  has  been  acquired,  aad  perhaps  even  after, 
fudden  variations  of  temperature  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be 
attended  with  injurious  effedls  upon  the  bodily  fyllem. 

This  is  the  chief  caufe  of  colds,  or  catarrh.  The  inflam- 
matory fpecies  of  catarrh  are  not  Amply  owing  to  cold, 
but  arife  from  the  conciuTent  or  fucceffive  adlion  of  cold 
and  heat,  or  of  ftimuli  equivalent  to  heat.  If  the  cold 
to  which  the  fyllem  has  been  expofed  was  confiderable, 
heated  apartments  and  warm  fpirituous  liquors  concur  in 
carrying  inflammation  to  its  jull  height.  It  is  well  known 
that  frozen  limbs  will  inflame  fo  as  to  mortify,  if  they 
be  not  carefully  kept  from  the  contaft  of  mediums  which 
are  confiderably  above  the  freezing  point  ; and  the  remedy  is  1 
to  rub  them  with  fnow.  When  the  mucous  membrane  has  > 
been  chilled  by  frolly  air,  it  is  reafonable  that  a iimilar 
method  fliould  be  adopted, — gentle  exercife  in  an  atmofphere 
not  much  exceeding  the  temperature  by  which  it  has  been 
chilled,  and  the  avoiding  for  the  day  all  kinds  of  heating 
liquids.  Beddoes. 

The  beneficial  effefts  arifing  from  the  expofure  of  the 
bodily  fyllem  to  the  external  air,  feparate  from  thofe  arifing 
from  exercife,  are,  in  the  firll  place,  fupplying  it  with  air  ' 

containing  a due  proportion  of  oxygen,  which  can  feldom 
be  obtained  in  rooms  conftantly  inhabited  by  feveral  perfons 
unlefs  thoroughly  and  frequently  ventilated ; and  next, 
taking  away  a portion  of  the  fuperfluous  heat  from  the  body. 

Hence,  though  exercife  within  doors  is  much  better  than  no 
exercife  at  all,  yet  the  bracing  invigorating  effedls  of  the 
external  air  can  feldom  be  thus  obtained,  and  indeed  never, 
except  in  a cool  room  kept  well  ventilated.  When  chil- 
dren, therefore,  have  fufficiently  gone  through  the  hardening  , 

procefs  to  bear  it,  they  cannot  be  too  much  in  the  external  > 

air,  as  long  as  they  are  free  from  chillinefs.  The  dry  cold  J 1 
eallerly  and  north-eallcrly  winds,  and  the  dampnefs  fo  fre- 
quent in  our  climate,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exceffive  1 

heats  of  fummer  on  the  other,  fliould  certainly  excite  the 
parent’s  caution  ; but  when  the  air  has  fufficient  coolnefs  in  i 

fummer,  and  is  fufficiently  dry  in  the  other  parts  of  the  v 

year,  almoft  continual  expofure  to  it,  with  the  above  precau-  j 

tion,  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  conftitution  pro-  j 

perly  prepared  for  it.  As  the  requifition  of  phyfical  health  | |) 

fhould  be  the  chief  objedl  of  the  firll  period  of  education,  ‘ i 

the  parent  fhould  embrace  every  opportunity  of  giving  his  i 

children  the  full  benefit  of  this  means  of  health.  | i 

Regularity  in  mental  employments  is  of  very  great  im-  1 I 

portance,  and  the  habit  fhould  be  early  formed,  but  the  re-  ■ [I 

quifite  arrangements  fhould  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  interfere  as  1: 
little  as  pofiible  with  this  moll  effential  point. 

It  is  a well-known  and  important  principle  of  chemical  I 
philofophy,  that  folids  when  changing  into  fluids,  and  fluids  ; I 
when  changing  into  vapour,  abforb  heat.  And  where  this  i 

is  not  fupplied  with  fufficient  rapidity  by  the  immediate  I 

caufe  of  the  fluidity  or  evaporation,  the  fubftance  under-  i 1 
going  the  change  abllradls  heat  from  all  the  furrounding  i 

fubttances,  in  other  words  produces  a greater  degree  of  cold. 

It  is  on  this  account  that,  though  the  atmofphere  may  be  I ' 
warm  during  a thaw,  the  body,  when  near  the  melting  fub-  , , 
ftance,  generally  feels  chill  ; and  that  the  fame  effedl  is  ex-  i 

perienced  in  damp  weather,  fince  the  heat  of  the  body  pro-  i 
duces  a degree  of  evaporation  from  the  damp  on  its  furface  ; 
and  the  fame  effefl  is  produced  in  a greater  degree,  and  often 
without  being  immediately  experienced,  w'hen  wet  clothes  ' ■' 
(the  flioes  and  llockings  for  inftance)  are  rapidly  dried  i ' 

whilft  they  are  worn,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  body  not  ffip-  ; 
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plied  with  natural  heat  by  exercife  of  any  kind.  Indeed 
there  are  few  conftitutions,  unlefs  they  have  gone  through 
the  proceffes  of  hardening  to  an  uncommon  degree,  which 
can  avoid  being  injured  by  this  common  praftice.  The  in- 
tenfe  degree  of  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  may  be  per- 
ceived by  pumping  on  the  hand,  fo  as  to  have  only  an  occa- 
fional  Itream  of  water  upon  it  in  different  parts  : if  the 
hand  were  kept  ftill  in  water  at  the  fame  temperature,  much 
lefs  cold  would  be  experienced.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
lower  extremities  be  placed  in  warm  water,  and  the  water  be 
gently  agitated,  fo  as  to  expofe  part  of  the  wet  lurface  of 
the  leg  to  evaporation,  this  part  will  be  found  very  cold, 
while  the  relt  is  very  warm.  Thofe  who  are  much  accuftomed 
to  obferve  their  fenlations,  may  perceive  that  even  when  the 
water  is  Hill,  if  there  be  fufilcient  warmth  to  produce  eva- 
poration, the  part  of  the  leg  immediately  above  that  which 
is  immerfed,  feels  colder  than  the  reft,  nearly  as  though 
there  were  a ring  of  metal  round  it.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
effedf  may  be  moft  completely  perceived,  by  flrft  Handing 
a little  before  a quick  fire,  and  then  fulpending  clofe  before 
one  a piece  of  damp  flannel  ; if  fufficiently  near,  and  the 
heat  lufficiently  ftrong  to  produce  a rapid  evaporation,  the 
cold  produced  (in  other  wards  tlie  lofs  of  heat)  will  be  very 
fenlibly  felt,  and  might  be  made  evident  by  the  employment 
of  a thermometer. 

By  attention  to  this  principle,  parents  will  take  care,  if 
their  childrens’  clothes  are  wet,  that  they  either  keep  in  fome 
degree  of  exercife  till  they  are  dry,  or  have  tliem  removed  ; 
that  their  flcin  is  well  dried  after  walking  or  bathing ; that 
their  linen  is  properly  aired  (not  warmed,  except  for  weakly 
children ) before  it  is  put  on  ; and  that  no  clothes  Ihotild  be 
put  to  dry  in  the  room  in  which  they  live.  Inattention  to 
this  laft  circumftance,  in  the  nurfery  particularly,  is  a com- 
mon caufe  of  chill  and  colds  amoncr  infants.  When  we 
confidor,  however,  how  littleTnjury  is  experienced  by  alter- 
nations  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  hands,  or  by  their  expofure 
to  damp,  how  little,  too,  where  the  feet  are  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  them  without  the  protection  of  flioes  and  Hock- 
ings,  and  how  frequent  the  circumftances  in  real  life  where 
fome  confiderable  expofure  muft  be  experienced  ; it  is  clear 
that  caution  Ihould  not  be  carried  too  far  ; the  only  point  is 
that  the  hardening  fyflem  he  introduced  by  degrees,  and  that 
thofe  degrees  be  determined  by  the  previous  ftate  of  the 
fyftem,  e.  its  capacity  to  endure  them.  To  attempt  to 
carry  them  on  with  a weakly  child,  as  rapidly  as  with  a 
healthy  one,  would  be  foolhardineis. 

We  referred  in  a preceding  paragraph  to  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  eafterly  and  north-eafterly  winds  in  fpring. 
Thefe  are  not  only  cold,  but  extremely  dry  ; and  by  their 
drynefs  alone  they  muft  aCt  as  powerful  refrigerants  on  moift 
furfaces.  Their  eftedl  in  producing  this  diminution  of  heat 
is  proved  by  the  following  obfervations  of  the  late  accurate 
and  ingenious  Dr.  James  Hutton  of  Edinburgh.  “ I ufed 
to  amufe  myfelf  in  walking  in  the  fields,  by  obferving  the 
temperature  of  the  air  with  the  thermometer,  and  trying  its 
drynefs  by  the  evaporation  of  water.  The  method  I pur- 
fued  was  this  : I had  a thermometer,  included  within  a glafs 
tube,  hermetically  fealed  ; this  I held,  in  a proper  fituation, 
until  it  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  atrnofphere  ; and 
then  I dipped  it  into  a little  water,  alfo  cooled  to  the  fame 
temperature.  I then  expofed  my  thermometer,  with  its  glafs 
cale  thus  wetted,  to  the  evaporation  of  the  atrnofphere,  by 
holding  the  ball  of  the  thermometer,  or  end  of  the  tube,  in 
which  the  ball  was  inclofed,  towards  the  current  of  the  air, 
and  I examined  how  much  the  evaporation  from  that  glafs 
tube  cooled  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  which  was  included. 
During  the  fummer  feafon,  in  the  dryeft  weather  that  I 
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could  find,  I never  funk  the  thermometer  in  that  manner,  to 
the  bell  of  my  remembrance,  above  two,  three,  or  four 
degrees.  But  in  a cold  eaft  wind  in  the  fpring,  I once  funk 
it  between  nine  and  ten  degrees.  It  was,  I believe,  about 
the  month  of  March  or  April ; the  llcy  was  cloudy  above, 
and  no  funlhine,  and  the  wind  was  cold  to  the  feeling.  Heady 
blowing,  but  not  ftrong.”  Hence  we  perceive,  that  the 
fuperior  drynels  of  the  air  in  March  makes  moilture  evapo- 
rate fafter  than  the  fuperior  heat  of  the  fummer  air  ; and 
this  is  independently  of  all  funlhine.  It  is  evident  the  fur- 
faces  along  which  the  dry  cold  air  palles  in  breathing,  mull 
be  affedted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  furface  of  the  wetted 
glafs  tube  ; and  thefe  furfaces  thus  cooled,  will  be  ready  to 
Be  thrown  into  intenfe  adlion  by  the  rays  of  a powerful  fun 
in  a Iheltered  fpot,  or  bellde  a brilk  fire  at  home.  Beddoes. 

If  circumftances  require  expofure  to  the  external  air  in 
fuch  circumftances,  belore  the  general  fyftem  is  properly 
hardened,  a llmple  expedient  which  Dr.  Beddoes  recom- 
mends to  adults,  where  there  is  a difpofition  to  catarrh, 

, may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  ; viz.  to  place  a 
fufficient  number  of  folds  of  gauze  or  mullin  over  the  mouth 
and  note  ; it  will  not  only  warm  the  air  before  it  enters  the 
refpiratory  palfages,  but  likewife  give  it  moillure  when 
the  air  is  dry  as  well  as  cold.  There  are  probably  few  tra- 
vellers who  have  not  experienced  the  beneficial  elledls  pro- 
duced by  faltening  their  comforters  over  the  lower  half  of 
the  face. 

II.  Cleanlinefs,  Bathing. — We  perfuade  ourfelves  that  it 
cannot  be  requilite,  in  the  prefeiit  day,  to  urge  upon  parents 
the  necellity  of  the  ftridleft  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of 
their  children.  The  old  maxim,  “ cleanlinefs  is  next  to 
godlinefs,”  has  a degree  of  truth,  in  a moral  as  well  as  phy- 
lical  point  ol  view,  which  it  may  require  fome  experience  in 
life  to  perceive,  but  which  obfervation  will  completely  prove 
to  all  who  will  not  abfolutely  clofe  their  eyes  to  what  palles 
without  them.  A want  of  cleanlinefs  is  almoft  univerlally 
united  with  carelefsnefs  and  indolence.  It  renders  the  body 
fufceptible  of  infection,  while  the  contrary  pradlice  affords 
the  greateft  fecurity  againft  virulent  difeafes.  There  can 
be  no  reafonable  doubt  that  cleanlinefs  is  one  grand  caufe 
why  the  rich  efcape  fo  much  more  than  the  poor  from 
infectious  fevers  ; and  that  their  prevalence  and  virulence 
among  the  poor,  are,  in  a great  meafure,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  want  of  it  in  their  perfons  and  in  their  dwellings,  &c. 
Perfonal  cleanlinefs,  and  cleanlinefs  in  the  apartments  in 
which  children  live,  ftiould  be  moft  ftridlly  enforced  ; and 
fuch  a regular  fyftem  Ihould  be  early  adopted,  as  may  fecure 
this  moft  defirable  end.  No  day  Ihould  pals,  except  when 
the  bodily  health  is  materially  interrupted,  without  a com- 
plete waffling,  not  only  of  the  extremities,  but  of  every  part 
of  the  body  ; and  if  this  cannot  fafely  be  done  with  cold 
water,  it  is  extremely  feldom  that  it  may  not  with  cool  or 
tepid  water.  Children  fhould  be  early  accuftomed  to  wafh 
themfelves,  but  it  Ihould  be  under  careful  infpedlion  till  they 
have  completely  formed  the  habit  of  doing  it  thoroughly  ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  it  will  be  as  unpleafant  to  them  to 
omit  it,  as  to  fome  it  appears  to  be  to  make  themfelves 
clean.  When  pall  the  early  periods  of  childhood,  it  will 
often  be  impraifticable  to  carry  on  the  fyftem  of  univerfal 
waffling  ; but  it  Ihould  be  made  as  general  as  poffible,  and 
for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  as  well  as  of  invigoration,  the 
bath  Ihould  be  employed  as  frequently  as  domellic  circum- 
ftances, or  the  ftate  of  the  conftitution  will  allow  ; with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  former,  by  fuitable  management  they  might  ge- 
nerally be  made  to  bend  to  the  latter. 

Bathing  certainly  ought  to  be  regarded  as  having  a 
powerful  efficacy  on  the  fyftem  ; and  if  its  effects  appear  to 
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be  injurious,  before  it  is  much  perfevered  in,  medical  ad- 
vice fliould  be  obtained.  The  advocates  for  tep'id  bathing 
feem  to  have  great  reafon  to  recommend  it  as  a valuable  re- 
medy, or  even  as  a prefervative  in  cafes  where  the  conftitu- 
tion  is  weakly,  and  has  confumptive  tendencies  ; but  the  fafts 
which  they  adduce,  rather  prove  it,  we  apprehend,  to  have  a 
ftimulating  and  relaxing  influence,  than  an  invigorating  effi- 
cacy ; and  the  warm  bath  at  leaft;  fliould  feldom  be  employed, 
except  by  medical  direction,  in  reference  to  the  particular 
cafe.  As  our  prefent  objedt  is  not  the  recovery  of  health, 
but  the  invigoration  of  a fyltem  which  is  at  leall  tolerably 
free  from  diredt  tendencies  to  difeafe,  we  will  leave  the  fiib- 
jedt  of  warm  bathing  to  the  phyfician.  No  doubt  cold  alfo 
requires  caution.  Where  the  conllitution  has  any  diredt 
plithiiical  tendencies,  or  is  peculiarly  weakly,  it  would  be 
rafli  to  expofe  a child  to  it  ; but  we  cannot  doubt  that  in 
other  cafes,  cold,  or  at  leall  cool,  bathing,  employed  with 
precaution,  and  in  that  way  which  experience  may  fliew  to 
have  the  moll  beneficial  effedls  upon  the  fyllem,  has  a highly 
important  effecl  in  giving  llrengtli  and  adlivity,  or  in  keeping 
up  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  who  are  already  robull. 

If  the  cold  bath  is  employed,  the  fyllem  Ihould  be  gradually 
brought  to  the  capacity  of  bearing  it.  There  are  exceptions 
to  the  necellity  of  this  rule  : and  amongll  the  aucient  Ger- 
mans, (as  at  prefent  among  the  Rufiians,)  immerlion  in 
cold  water  was  employed  in  the  earliell  periods  of  infancy  : 
thofe  who  furvived  the  experiment  were  without  doubt 
rendered  more  hardy  by  it ; but  in  all  probability,  numbers 
funk  under  it.  It  is  an  experiment  which  no  parent  ought 
to  try,  without  a well-grounded  confidence  in  the  llrengtli  of 
his  child’s  conllitution  ; and  as  the  fame  effedls  may  be 
fafely  produced  in  a more  gradual  way,  it  feems  to  us  a rilk 
which  few  circumllances  can  jullify. 

We  llrongly  recommend  to  the  intelligent  parent,  the 
perufal  of  Dr.  Currie’s  Medical  Reports  “ on  the  effedls  of 
water,  cold  and  warm,  as  a remedy  in  fever,  and  other  dif- 
eafes,  whether  applied  to  the  iurface  of  the  body,  or  uled 
internally.”  It  is  a work  which  can  fcarcely  fail  to  afford 
a warm  interell  to  any  one  accullomed  to  accurate  obferva- 
tions  and  fcientific  refearches.  The  15th  chapter,  contain- 
ing “ an  account  of  the  remarkable  effedls  of  a fliipwreck 
on  the  mariners,  with  experiments  and  obfervations  on  the 
influence  of  immerfion  in  frelh  and  fait  water,  hot  and  cold, 
on  the  powers  of  the  living  body,”  mull  be  regarded  as  a 
fine  fpecimen  of  philofophical  invelligation  ; and  a young 
perfon,  properly  prepared  for  it  by  previous  information, 
would  find  it  a highly  ufeful  Jludy,  We  recommend  this 
work  to  the  parent,  becaufe  he  will  find  in  it  fome  highly 
important  principles  refpedling  the  effedl  of  water  upon  the 
animal  fyllem,  which  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage 
in  a Hate  of  health,  and  which,  in  thofe  emergencies  which 
fometimes  occur  in  fieknefs,  may  be  the  means  of  preferving 
life  in  his  family,  or  among  his  neighbours.  To  enable  a 
perfon  to  employ  thefe  principles  in  cafes  of  illnefs,  he  mull 
lludy  fome  parts  of  the  work  itfelf  (fee  Bathing);  but  we 
lhall  feledl  thofe  which  will  prave  of  immediate  importance  in 
phyfical  education.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  Dr.  Currie  ap- 
plies the  term  tepid  to  water  heated  to  that  degree  which  is 
warm,  but  not  hot  to  the  fenfations,  which,  in  the  way  of  <7^- 
Jton,  is  from  87°  to  97°.  When  the  body  is  immerfed,  it  may 
be  applied  to  water  fome  degrees  higher.  (Vol.  i.  p.  69.) 
“ By  the  term  cool”  he  afterwards  fays,  p.  75,  “ I indicate 
from  87°  to  75°  and  as  this  obvioiilly  refers  to  affufion,  we 
may  iuppofe  that  cool  in  immerfion  extends  from  about  82° 
to  about  70° : but  as  far  as  the  fenfations  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  great  variation  will  be  experienced 
from  the  comparative  temperature  of  the  air,  and  its  bracing 


effefts  on  the  fyllem.  The  writer  of  this  article  recolleAs 
finding  freezing  water  produce  a fenfation  of  comparative 
warmth,  while  immerfed  for  a fliort  time  in  it ; and  in  the 
employment  of  a ihower  bath,  in  the  winter  months,  has 
generally  felt  the  water  to  be  warmer  in  a cold  frolly  morn- 
ing, than  in  a mild  damp  atmofphere,  when  the  water  itfelf 
mull  have  been  of  conliderable  higher  temperature,  i.  The 
principle  which  Dr.  Currie  lays  down  refpe6ting  the  ufe  of 
the  afperfion  or  affufion  of  cold  water,  in  fever,  will  afford 
a good  diretlion  refperiting  the  ufe  of  cool  or  cold  bathing 
generally.  It  may  be  fafely  ufed,  “ n.ehen  there  is  no  fenfe 
of  chilltnefs  prefent,  when  the  heat  of  the  furface  is  Iteadily 
above  what  is  natural,  and  'when  there  is  no  general  or  pro- 
fufe  fenlible  perfpiration.”  (P.  17.)  For  our  purpofe, 
the  fecond  claufe  may  be  changed  into — “ 'ivhen  the  heat  of  ■ 
the  furface  is  not  lower  than  what  is  natural,”  and  the  whole 
will  then  form  an  excellent  aphorifm.  2.  The  following 
llatement  appears  to,  us,  from  repeated  experience  and  ob- 
fervation,  to  convey  the  precife  effedls  of  cold  bathing, 
where  judicioully  condudled.  After  having  expreffed  his 
opinion  (p.  70.),  that  in  fome  cafes  the  heat  is  lowered  i 
more  fpeedily  by  the  affufion  of  tepid  than  of  cold  water, 

Dr.  Currie  adds  : “ the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is 
more  copious  from  the  tepid  affufion  ; and  on  this  the  cool-  ; 
ing  of  the  body  very  much  depends.  But  this  is  not  all. 

The  tepid  affufion  is  little,  if  at  all,  ffimulating,  and  does  1 
not,  like  the  cold  ajfufton,  roufe  the  fyfeni  to  thofe  adions  by 
which  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  ejfeds  of  external  cold  are  re- 
fjled.”  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Dr.  Currie  confiders  the 
tepid  affulions  as  a valuable  remedy,  in  a great  part  of  the 
feverilh  affedlions  of  children.  3.  Speaking  of  the  effedls 
of  fpunging  or  wetting  the  body  with  cold  or  warm  vinegar 
or  water  (p.  73.),  he  fays;  “According  to  my  experi-  i 1 
ence,  it  is  not  only  lefs  effedlual,  but  in  many  cafes  lefs 
fafe  ; for  the  fyfem  will  often  bear  a fudden,  a general,  and  a ' 
f imulating  application  of  cold,  when  it  fsrinhs  from  its  flow 
and  fucceffive  application.”  On  this  principle,  which,  we  i 
are  latished  from  various  confiderations,  is  fully  applicable  ' 
to  cool  or  cold  bathing,  we  hefitate  not  to  recommend  im- 
mediate immerfion,  either  by  plunging  in  entirely,  which,  | 

with  care,  can  feldom  be  injurious,  or  getting  in  deep  at  i 

once,  and  fpeedily  covering  the  head  with  water  ; or,  if  the  I i 

fltower  bath  is  employed,  that  the  holes  fliould  be  fo  large  I j 

as  to  allow  the  water  to  come  through  rapidly.  Experience  1; 

will  fliew  that  this  laft  precaution  is  of  confiderable  import-  i 

ance.  If  the  holes  are  Imall,  the  fenfation  is  itfelf  un-  i 

pleafant  and  continued,  and  the  partial  evaporation  often  ( 

produces  chillinefs.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  bathing  never  I 

can  be  beneficial.  4.  The  cool  affufion  “ operates  as  a | i 

gentle  llimulant,  and  may  be  ufed  as  a milder  form  of  the  1' 

cold  affufion.  Like  the  cold  affufion,  its  application  fould  ; I 

he  fudden  and  momentary,  when  the  object  is  to  increafe  the  tone  ( 

of  the  fyfem,  or  to  diff'olve  a morbid  catenation.  When  it  j 

is  employed  to  moderate  inordinate  heat,  it  may  be  ufed  | 

more  flowly,  provided  it  does  not  interrupt  the  catenation  < 

on  which  refpiration  depends,”  (P.  76.)  We  are  not  | 

forgetful  of  the  difference  between  the  difeafed  and  the  ! 1 

healthy  Hate  of  the  body ; but  we  fee  every  reafon  to  be-  i 

lieve  that  this,  and  fimilar  cautions,  are  applicable  to  both.  , i 

5.  “ The  pernicious  effedls  of  cold  water  applied  internally  I 

and  externally,  during  profufe  perfpiration,  depend  upon  < 

the  fame  caufes,  viz,  that  perfpiration  itfelf  is  a cooling  1 

procefs,  under  which,  when  profufe,  the  heat  of  the  body,  ■! 

whatever  its  natural  Hate  may  be,  is  finking ; that  under  ' i 

fuch  circumffanceB,  we  find,  as  a matter  of  fadl,  that  it  j 

parts  with  its  remaining  heat  more  eafily  ; and  on  the  fud^  I I 

den  application  of  cold,  that  this  heat  finks  to  a degree  | ' 

which  ' 
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\'fhich  ’diftlirbs,  and  fomctimcB  wholly  interrupts  the  aftions 
on  which  life  immediately  depends.”  The  12th  chapter  is 
one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very  interelling  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  entitled  “ Of  the  difeafe  that  arifes  from 
drinking  cold  liquids,  or  ufing  the  cold  bath  after  fevere 
exercife  and  contains  many  remarks,  which  the  clal'lical 
Rudeiit  will  lind  of  advantage  to  him  in  his  refearches.  Into 
thefe  we  mull  not  enter,  but  confine  ourfelves  to  our  pre- 
fent  objedf  ; including,  however,  fome  politions  more  im- 
mediately refpefting  the  ule  of  cold  water  internally.  The 
general  fa£t  is,  6.  That  tlie  fatal  effects  proceeding  from 
drinking  cold  water,  in  cafes  where  the  fyifem  lias  been  ex- 
tremely heated  by  bodily  exertion,  have  occurred  in  circum- 
flances,  “ where  the  fyltern,  after  having  been  much  heated 
and  enfeebled  by  fevere  exertion,  is  lofing  its  preternatural 
heat  from  profufe  fweating,  and  in  general  alio  from  the 
ceffation  of  the  exertions,  by  which  this  heat  was  originally 
produced.  Here  two  powerful  caufes  combine  to  cool  the 
body  ; and  if,  under  their  operation,  a fudden  application 
of  cold  is  made  either  to  the  Itomach  or  the  fiirface,  the 
living  power  will,  we  know,  refift  it  faintly,  and  the  fatal 
confequences  be  accounted  for.”  Dr.  Currie  then  gives  a 
number  of  cafes,  which  fhould  be  read  by  the  parent  to  his 
children,  as  foon  as  they  are  capable  of  fully  underltanding 
them,  and  afterwards  brought  back  to  their  memory,  as 
circumftances  diredf  ; and  the  fame  by  the  tutor  to  his 
pupils.  And  the  parent  and  preceptor  fhould  be  acquainted 
with  one  fimple  remedy,  which,  in  cafes  where  the  injury 
has  not  been  too  great,  may  prove  effedtual  m relloring 
vital  heat,  namely,  “ the  application  of  a bladder  filled 
with  water,  heated  to  110°  or  115°,  to  the  pit  of  the  llo- 
mach.”  7.  “ There  is  no  fituation  in  which  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  body,  whether  to  the  furface  or  the 
ilomach,  is  fo  fafe,  or  in  general  fo  falutary,  as  when  the 
heat  of  the  body,  from  whatever  caufe,  is  preternaturally 
great ; provided  that  the  body  is  not  already  in  a Rate  in 
which  it  is  rapidly  parting  with  this  heat,  and  no  difeafe  has 
taken  place  in  the  general  fenfibility,  -or  in  the  llruflure  of 
any  of  the  parts  ; and  that  when  the  body  is  preternaturally 
heated,  the  degree  to  which  cold  water  may  be  drunk  may 
be  always  decided  by  the  fleadinefs  of  the  fenfation  of 
heat,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  the  preternatural  heat  is 
aftually  retained.  With  this  obfervation,  however,  mufl 
be  connedfed  another,  “ that  the  heat  preternaturally  accu- 
mulated by  exercife  is  held  with  lefs  tenacity  than  even  the 
heat  in  intermittents.  It  is  difTipated  by  the  perfpiration 
that  exercife  occafions  ; and  is  fpeedily  loft,  when  to  pro- 
fufe perfpiration  is  added  a Rate  of  reft.  It  is  then  that  a 
large  draught  of  cold  liquid  is  efpecially  dangerous.  But 
while  the  preternatural  heat  is  fuilained  by  continued  exer- 
tion, cold  liquids  may  be  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  with- 
out producing  any  injurious  effedfs.  They  may  even,  I 
apprehend,  be  drunk  copioufly,  without  producing  fiid- 
denly  the  fatal  efPedfs  already  delcribod  : but  in  copious 
draughts,  they  are  found  oppreflive  to  the  Romach  during 
exercife,  and  excite  languor,  nauiea,  and  fometimes  vomit- 
ing.” Dr.  Currie  afterwards  explains  the  difference  be- 
tween the  influence  of  water  taken  into  the  Romach  and 
ufed  externally  ; which  arifes,  he  obferves,  p.artly  from 
the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  fluid,  particularly  oppreflive 
under  the  conRant  action  and  agitation  of  the  voluntary 
mufcles,  and  partly  from  the  evaporation  from  the  furface 
being  promoted  by  the  immediate  accefs  of  external  air. 
To  thele  muR  be  added  another  fimple  confideration,  that 
where  the  external  application  is  voluntary,  it  may  be  much 
more  readily  removed,  and  its  injury  checked,  than  where 
it  is  taken  into  the  Romach  ; and  this  is  of  obvious  import- 


ance. “ With  thefe  exceptions,”  he  adds,  “ the  operation 
of  cold  liquids  on  the  Romach,  and  on  the  furface  of  the 
body,  are  analogous  in  the  cafe  of  preternatural  heat  pro- 
duced by  bodily  exertion,  as  in  all  other  cafes  of  preter- 
natural heat.  As  it  is  fafe  to  drink  cold  water,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  heat  from  exercife  is  great  and  Ready  ; fo  alfo  is 
it  fafe,  according  to  this  ratio,  to  pour  it  on  the  lurface,  or 
to  immerfe  the  body  in  the  cold  bath.”  8.  “ In  the  earlier 

Rages  of  exercife,  before  profufe  perfpiration  has  diflipated 
the  heat,  and  fatigue  debilitated  the  living  power,  nothing 
is  more  fafe,  according  to  my  experience,  than  the  cold  bath. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  I have  for  fome  years  conllantly  di- 
redfed  infirm  perfons  to  ufe  fuch  a degree  of  exercife  before 
immerfion,  as  may  produce  fome  increafed  adlion  of  the  vaf- 
cular  lyRem,  with  iome  increafe  ol  heat  ; and  thus  fecure  a 
force  of  re-aftion  under  the  fnock,  which  otherwife  might 
not  always  take  place.  The  popular  opinion,  that  it  is 
fafeR  to  go  perfedfly  cool  into  the  water,  is  founded  on  er- 
roneous notions,  and  is  fometimes  productive  of  injurious 
confequences.  Thus,  perlons  heated,  and  beginning  to 
fweat,  often  think  it  riecellary  to  wait  011  the  edge  of  the 
bath  till  they  are  perfectly  cooled  ; and  then  plunging  into 
the  water,  feel  a fudden  chillinefs  that  is  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous. In  fuch  cafes,  the  injury  is  generally  imputed  to 
going  into  the  water  too  warm  ; whereas  in  truth  it  arifes 
from  going  in  too  cold.  But  though  it  be  perfectly  fafe  to 
go  into  the  cold  bath  in  the  earlier  Rages  of  exercife,  no- 
thing is  more  dangerous  than  the  praCtice,  after  exercife  has 
produced  profufe  fweating,  and  terminated  in  languor  and 
fatigue  : becaufe,  as  has  already  been  repeated  more  than 
once,  in  fuch  circumRances,  the  heat  is  not  only  finking 
rapidly,  but  the  fyRem  parts  more  eafily  with  the  portion 
that  remains.” 

From  the  preceding  obfervations  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
cold  bath  fliould  only  be  employed  where  the  fyRem  ha* 
Rrength  to  Rand  the  Riock  ; and  then  its  effeCfs  can  fcarcely 
fail  to  be  beneficial,  in  invigorating  the  fyRem,  and  pre- 
paring it  to  refiR  the  influence  of  external  cold.  We  recoi- 
led the  cafe  of  a youth,  of  about  17,  by  no  means  of  ro- 
buR  habit,  and  very  liable  to  colds,  who  never  was  fo  little 
fubjeCt  to  them  as  during  the  wintei , in  which  he  perfevered 
in  the  ufe  of  a cold  fpring  water  bath  every  other  day.  A 
walk  of  about  half  ar  mile  to  the  bath  prepared  him  for  it : 
he  undrefled  as  quickly  as  poflible,  plunged  once  into  the 
bath,  and  when  well  rubbed  and  quickly  dreffed,  on  his 
walk  home,  he  had  the  moR  pleafing  fenlations  of  vigour 
and  activity.  As  the  fyRem  Riould  be  properly  prepared 
for  the  excitement  of  cold  bathing,  we  deem  it  an  important 
precaution,  at  leaR  for  weakly  children,  not  to  employ  it 
faffing.  After  a full  meal,  it  can  feldom  fail  to  be  in- 
jurious ; but  no  time  can  be  better  than  an  hour  or  two  after 
an  early  moderate  breakfaR.  It  this  cannot  be  made  con- 
venient, a partial  breakfaR  may  anfwer  the  purpofe.  We 
obferve  this  caution  of  experience  given  alfo  by  other  writers 
on  the  fubjeCt.  “ I fee  no  fenfe,”  fays  Dr.  Beddocs,  “ in 
the  common  notion,  that  it  is  belt  to  bathe  with  an  empty 
Romach.  I would  not  recommend  the  c«ol  bath  to  a per- 
fon  full  gorged  ; but  it  is  defirable  that  the  Romach  Riould 
be  in  a Rate  of  gentle  aCtivity,  as  well  as  the  external  furface 
of  the  body.” 

Till  the  fyRem  has  acquired  confiderable  vigour,  the  cold 
bath  Riould  be  employed  folely  with  a view  to  its  effeCts.. 
Children,  if  the  commencement  of  it  is  managed  with  cau- 
tion, fo  as  not  to  excite  terror,  will  foon  learn  to  like  it, 
and  would  willingly  Ray  in  it.  In  fummer,  when  the  water 
has  been  expofed  to  the  air,  fo  as  to  acquire  its  temperature, 
this  may  be  allowed,  but  rather  fparingly.  When  boys 

learn 
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learn  to  fwimj  unlefs  the  water  be  too  cold,  the  exercife  few  obitacles  as  poflible  to  the  wet  draining  into  the  funnel, 
they  take  in  it  will  confiderably  check  its  injurious  efFedls  ; and  that  the  joints  are  well  made.  We  know  of  no  better 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pradlice,  fo  common  contrivance  than  the  common  top,  a tin  cylinder  moving  in 
among  boys,  of  going  very  frequently  into  the  water,  (two  a box,  pierced  with  large  holes  at  the  bottom,  about  half 
or  three  times  in  the  day,  for  inftance,)  and  flaying  there  a an  inch  in  diameter;  this,  however,  need  not  be  nearly  fo 
long  time,  efpecially  if  not  conftantly  employed  there  in  ac-  large  as  it  is  fometimes  made.  If  the  cylinder  hold  three 
tive  exertion,  has  ruined  many  a conftitution.  Till  young  gallons,  it  mufl  in  general  be  abundantly  fufficient.  A 
perfons  have  learnt  that  it  is  a part  of  duty,  as  well  as  pru-  grown-up  perfon  can  fcarcely  require  moi'e  than  two  gallons, 
dence,  to  take  care  of  their  health,  and  have  acquired  the  and  a child  of  feven  or  eight  not  above  two  or  three  quarts, 
requifite  information  to  prevent  injury,  bathing  fhould  never  But  the  principal  point  is,  that  this  top  fhould  be  fo  con- 
be  pradlifed  except  under  the  eye  of  fome  judicious  friend,  trived  as  to  rife  and  fall  within  the  cafe,  for  the  purpofe  of 
The  morning  is,  on  various  accounts,  the  bed  time  for  this  adapting  it  to  the  height  of  the  bather,  and  alfo  for  the  oon- 
exercife,  as  well  as  for  bathing  in  general ; and  more  parti-  venience  of  filling  it.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  conclude, 
cularly  becaufe  the  fyflem  is  not  likely  to  have  been  ex-  that  the  ufe  of  fhower  bathing  is  much  prevented  by  the 
hauiled  by  exertion  and  profufe  heat,  and  will  be  able,  by  difficulty  of  filling  it,  the  want  of  care  in  its  conflruftion, 
adlivity  in  the  water,  to  keep  off  chillinefs.  After  the  firft  the  injudicious  ufe  of  it,  as  to  quantity,  temperature.  See. 
approach  of  this,  no  perfon  ought  to  flay  an  inflant  in  the  and  the  damp  chillinefs  of  the  place  where  it  is  ufually  kept ; 
water.  ^nd  we  regret  it,  becaufe,  where  the  advantages  of  an  im- 


The  temperature  of  the  water  mull  be  an  objedl  of  con- 
fiderable  attention  and  caution,  before  robufl  health  has 
been  obtained.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  that  water  from  a 
flow  flowing  river,  from  the  rapid  fhaded  torrent,  from  an 
expofed  cillern,  or  from  the  well  or  fpring,  differs  very 
greatly  in  temperature ; and  upon  the  principle,  which 
fhould  not  be  loll  fight  of,  of  hardening  the  fyflem  by  de- 
crees, the  parent  will  not  begin  with  water  at  the  lowell 
temperature,  or  near  it,  but  go  on  gradually  through  dif- 
ferent flages  of  temperature,  carefully  obferving  the  effedls 
of  each,  and  varying  from  it  accordingly.  No  precife  rules 
probably  can  be  laid  down  for  this  purpofe  ; but  what  has 
been  already  faid  may  ferve  for  principles  to  guide  the  judi- 
cious. 

The  difficulty  of  domeflic  bathing,  except  for  the  very 
young,  has  often  probably  pi-evented  the  employment  of  it. 
We  are  fully  fatisfied  that  the  ffiower-bath,  which  every 
one  may  have  in  fome  form  or  other  judicioufly  employed, 
will  not  only  anfwer  the  leading  objedls  as  well  as  immer- 
fion,  but  in  feveral  refpedls  better.  The  principal  cautions 
in  the  ufe  of  it,  refpedling  the  temperature,  &c.  of  the 
body  and  of  the  water,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  for  bathing  in 
its  more  common  form.  In  addition  to  thefe,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  child  Hand  upon  woollen,  at  leafl  not  upon 
the  metallic  lining  of  the  drawer,  or  the  wet  boai'ds  ; that 
the  height  from  which  the  water  comes  be  not  very  great, 
in  general  cafes  perhaps  a few  inches  is  bell ; that  it  is  fo 
contrived  that  the  water  (hall  come  freely  and  rapidly,  when 
once  the  courfe  is  begun  ; and  that  the  quantity  be  not  very 
great.  We  perceive  no  advantage,  in  common  cafes,  for 
more  than  a complete  affufion.  We  are  fo  fully  imprelled 
with  the  importance  of  this  method  of  bathing,  that  we  lhall 
)ull  give  a plan  for  the  moll  convenient  kind  of  ffiower-bath. 
The  height  may  be  as  great  as  the  room  will  allow,  for  the 
purpofe  of  filling,  (fay  6^  or  7 feet.)  The  frame  ffiould 
conlill  of  four  llout  pieces  of  wood,  (fay  3 inches  by  il,) 
fo  connefted  that  their  outfide  edges  may  Hand  about 
32  inches  from  each  other  at  the  floor,  and  20  inches  at  the 
top.  From  about  10  or  12  inches  from  the  floor,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bath  ffiould  begin  to  Hope  downward  from  each 
of  the  four  fides,  fo  as  to  form  a fquare  funnel,  to  convey 
the  water  into  a broad,  but  ffiallow  tub  below.  The  funnel 
mull  of  courfe  terminate  fufficiently  far  from  the  ground, 
to  admit  of  the  tub  being  eafily  removed.  About  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  top  of  the  funnel,  fome  bars  of  wood 
ffiould  be  placed  acrofs,  on  which  a fmall  board  may  be  faf- 
tened  for  the  bather  to  Hand.  The  fides  and  door  may  be 
wood  or  canvas.  The  former  is  decidedly  preferable  ; and 
a clever  workman,  in  making  it,  will  take  care  to  have  as 


merling  bath  cannot  be  obtained,  the  ffiower-bath  can 
feldom  fail  to  be  a moll  uleful  fubllitute,  and  often  is  de- 
cidedly preferable. 

As  to  the  comparative  effedls  of  freffi  and  fait  water  at 
the  fame  temperature,  we  fee  realon  to  believe  that  the  former 
operates  Amply  by  calling  into  aftion  the  animal  powers  of 
evolving  heat,  and  by  invigorating  the  furface  : the  latter 
has  a decidedly  llimulating  effedl,  by  its  influence  on  the 
external  vafcular  fyflem.  Sea-bathing  has  been  often  found 
to  have  a debilitating  effedl,  where  freffi  water,  at  leall  in 
the  ffiower-bath,  has  proved  very  bracing.  Where  the  con- 
llitution  is  llroncr,  there  needs  little  attention  to  this  dif- 
Terence ; but  among  weakly  children,  fea-bathing  fhould 
be  regarded  more  than  it  is,  —in  the  light  of  a medicine. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  this  point  far  beyond  our  inten- 
tions ; but  it  appears  to  us  of  very  great  importance  ; and 
conllitutes  a very  effential  part  of  phyfical  education. 
Some  of  the  other  divifions  will  admit  of  much  greater 
brevity. 

III.  Clothing. — In  our  variable  climate,  confiderable  at- 
tention mull  be  paid  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  clothing, 
till  a fufficient  degree  of  hardinefs  has  been  acquired  to 
render  fuch  care  almofl  unneceffary  ; it  never  can  be  alto- 
gether unneceffary,  as  long  as  the  prefent  habits  of  focial 
intercourfe  are  preferved,  and  as  long  as  perfons  are  fubjedl 
to  the  debilitating  influence  ©f  clofe  heated  rooms.  But 
our  obfervations  chiefly  refpeftthe  previous  Hate,  in  which 
the  fyHem  is  going  through  the  invigorating  procefs,  and 
among  thofe  claffes  of  fociety  where  conHant  exertion  in 
the  open  air  is  not  employed.  Exercife  in  the  open  air  is 
undoubtedly  the  beH  means  of  producing  animal  heat,  and 
next  to  that  adlive  employment  within  doors  : but  as  this 
cannot  be  conHantly  going  forwards,  and  continued,  fre- 
quent, or  great  chillinefs  ffiould  be  cautioully  avoided,  the 
clothing  ffiould  be  fo  contrived,  particularly  about  the  lower 
extremities,  as  to  prevent  the  internal  heat  from  palling  off 
to  the  colder  air.  Preferving  the  internal  heat  by  non-con- 
dudling  clothing,  fuch  efpecially  as  woollen  fubllances,  is  a 
much  better  prefervative  from  chill,  than  the  application  of 
external  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  room  in  which 
children  fpend  their  time,  ffiould,  if  poflible,  feldom  exceed 
50°  or  55°.  It  ffiould  be  airy,  dry,  eafily  ventilated,  efpe- 
cially at  the  top,  but  free  from  currents  of  air,  and  in  order 
to  procure  warmth  in  cold  or  damp  weather,  fedentary  em- 
ployments ffiould  be  continually  mixed  with  exercife  in 
which  the  extremities  are  employed.  As  it  really  is  more 
difficult  to  provide  exercife  for  the  feet,  and  they  are  lefs 
employed  in  the  ufual  occupations  of  education,  it  is  defin- 
able that  they  ffiould  not  only  be  dry  but  well  clothed  ; and 
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except  in  fummer,  we  can  lee  no  reafon  why  warm  worded 
or  even  woollen  dockings  fliould  not  be  ufed  inftead  of 
the  cotton  clothing  too  frequently  prevalent.  If  the  feet 
are  kept  warm,  the  body  will  be  ufually  found  to  take  care 
of  itfelf.  Of  courfe  this  and  every  other  remark  mud  be 
employed  vnth  judgment  ^ but  we  are  fatisfied  from  obferva- 
tion  and  experience  that  it  is  the  grand  point.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  general  prevalence  of  flight  dreffes 
in  winter,  together  with  the  abfurd  changes  which  are  too 
often  praftifed  from  warm  garments  in  the  morning  to  flight 
clothing  in  the  evening  and  heated  apartments,  conftitute 
one  grand  caufe  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  that  clafs  of  the 
female  fex,  who,  unhappily  for  themfelves,  live  in  the  walks 
of  falhion.  The  general  principle  fnould  be,  to  accommo- 
date the  drefs  fomewhat  to  the  feafon.  Hardinefs  fnould 
be  fought,  rather  by  exercife,  air,  general  attention  to 
temperature,  &c.  than  by  fparing  clothing.  When  it  is 
acquired  let  experiments  be  tried  ; till  then,  parents  will  do 
well  to  give  their  children  fuch  clothing  as,  without  being 
heavy,  cumberfome,  or  heating,  may  prevent  chillinefs,  both 
when  engaged  in  domeftic'and  even  fedentary  occupations, 
and  when  expoled  to  a cold  atmofphere  without.  As  to  the 
employment  of  flannel  under  the  linen,  we  think  it  of  great 
fervice  where  there  is  a coafiderable  tendency  to  chillinefs  and 
even  to  perfpiration,  provided  it  does  not  increafe  that 
tendency.  But  it  Ihould  be  as  thin  as  poflible  ; it  ftiould 
be  frequently  changed,  and  accompanied  with  a conftant 
attention  to  the  invigorating  fyftems.  And  certainly  it  is 
not  fo  defirable  to  begin  a habit  fo  difficult  to  break  with- 
out judicious  medical  advice.  Whatever  additional  clothing 
is  employed  for  winter  fliould  be  left  off  with  caution,  and 
not  till  the  mild  weather  of  fpring,  ( if  fuch  there  be  in  our 
climate,)  is  fairly  fet  in.  A real  fpring  day  has  often 
tempted  to  leave  off  the  winter  clothing,  and  the  piercing 
chill  of  the  next  day  has  caufed  ferious  injury.  One  further 
caution  appears  neceflary  ; after  great  perfpiration,  unlefs 
the  conftitution  is  very  ffrong,  the  damp  clothing  neareft  the 
ikin  fhould  be  removed,  and  the  fkin  well  rubbed  with  dry 
flannel  or  rough  linen. 

From  the  firft  period  of  infancy  the  limbs  fhould  be  allowed 
full  play  ; and  no  excufe  can  juftify  the  parents  who,  from 
a regard  to  the  ffiape  of  their  children,  employ  tight  clothes, 
cither  about  the  body  or  the  extremities.  Modern  fafliion 
here,  however,  fo  much  coincides  with  the  found  diftates 
of  phyfical  education,  that  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  it. 
There  has  fcarcely  been  any  improvement  in  drefs  more  im- 
portant than  the  ufe  of  loofe  trowfers  and  fufpenders,  by 
which  the  weight  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  drefs  is  fuflained 
by  the  ffioulders,  inftead  of  throwing  it,  as  we  recoiled!  it 
to  have  been,  upon  the  hips,  afiifted  by  a tight  bandage 
round  the  rvaift.  Tight  ffioes  and  tight  garters  (which,  if 
employed  at  all,  Ihould  always  be  below  the  knee, ) impede  the 
circulation,  and  are  followed  by  confiderable  injury  to  the 
lower  extremities.  In  fadf,  the  rule  fhould  be,  to  have  every 
part  of  the  drefs  not  fo  loofe  as  to  be  cumberfome,  bueper- 
fedtly  eafy : and  whenever  children  complain  of  uneafmefs 
from  their  clothes,  they  fhould  at  once  be  redfified.  No 
trouble  or  expence  will  in  fuch  cafes  be  thrown  away  : there 
is  nothing  pays  better  in  the  long  run  than  early  care  in  the 
department  of  phyfical  education.  If  half  the  pains  and 
cxpence  were  employed  in  making  drefs  convenient  and 
healthy,  that  are  now  given  to  appearance,  it  would  anfwer 
every  purpofe. — We  need  fcarcely  add,  that  in  the  female 
drefs  the  fame  principle  fhould  be  obferved  ; and  except  in 
cafes  where,  from  medical  advice,  a different  plan  may  be 
thought  neceflary,  nothing  fhould  induce  a mother  to  allow 
her  daughters  any  article  of  clothing  whatever,  which  does 
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not  give  full  and  free  play  to  the  exercife  of  their  mufcles, 
or  of  the  internal  fundfions  of  the  fyftem.  In  the  eye  of 
reafon  that  parent  has  much  to  anfwer  for,  who  permits  her 
dauglitcrs  to  ufe  any  article  of  drefs  caufmg  compreffion 
about  the  waift  ; much  in  refpedf  to  the  health  of  the  indivi- 
dual ; much,  too,  as  it  refpedfs  the  health  of  her  children, 
if  fne  fliould  be  a mother,  and  her  capacity  to  bring  them 
into  the  world. 

Attention  to  neatnefs  and  fimplicity  of  drefs  fhould  be 
produced,  in  the  firft  inftance,  by  parental  care  ; and  after- 
wards enforced  by  parental  example  and  inftrudtions.  This 
is  one  of  the  external  habits,  which  contribute  greatly  to 
the  moral  and  even  to  the  mental  health. 

IV.  Beds,  Sleep. — In  the  earlieft  periods  of  infancy  it 
may  probably,  in  many  cafes,  be  necelfary  to  employ  warm 
foft  beds,  at  leaft  during  the  winter  feafon  ; but  the  fooner 
they  can  be  difpenfed  with  the  better.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  foft  beds  have  a very  enervating  effedf  upon  the 
fyftem  : and  that  fo  far  from  contributing  to  the  proper 
growth  of  the  fpine  and  limbs,  they  have  a great  tendency, 
by  yielding  confiderably  in  parts,  to  produce  diftortion.  The 
mattrafles  on  which  they  lie  Ihould  not,  however,  be  fo  hard 
as  not  to  yield  at  all.  If  hair  mattrafles,  (which  muft  be 
the  heft,)  are  not  eafily  procured,  they  may  be  filled  with 
wool  or  cotton  flocks  ; the  head  fhould  not  be  much 
raifed  ; the  child  fhould  be  induced  to  lie  fometimes  on  one 
fide,  fometimes  on  the  other,  and  as  little  as  poflible  we  ap- 
prehend on  the  back.  A moderate  curvature  of  the  body 
feems  preferable  to  abfolute  ftraightnefs. 

It  does  not  appear  undefirable  to  protedf  the  head  of  the 
bed,  efpecially  if,  there  be  any  danger  of  a current  of  air 
round  the  room  ; but  nothing  more  than  this.  The  habit 
of  drawing  the  curtains  clofe  round  the  bed  is  highly  pre- 
judicial in  confining  the  impure  air,  and  producing  an  inju- 
rious degree  of  warmth.  Proper  provifion  fhould  be  made 
for  moderate  warmth, 'but  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  exceed 
it.  “ When  young  people,”  fays  Dr.  Beddoes,  “complain 
of  unrelrelhing  fleep  they  fhould  be  examined  in  the  night,  and 
waked  without  compundfion  if  found  too  warm.  The  bed 
clothes  fhould  then  be  thrown  off,  or  if  the  dry  heat  be  con- 
fiderable it  will  be  beft  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  in  a 
drefs  which  fliould  be  contrived  for  guarding  the  hands  and 
feet  from  chill,  while  it  fuffered  the  trunk  of  the  body  to  be 
freely  ventilated.”  This  may  appear  a precaution  of  fome 
danger,  as  well  as  difficulty  ; and  referring  to  an  unhealthy 
ftate  of  the  fyftem,  fhould  not  perhaps  be  adopted  without 
medical  advice  ; but  on  the  following  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  : “ Whenever  a perfon  of  feeble  habit 
feels  heated  in  a morning  let  him  rife  without  a moment’s 
delay.”  The  heat  of  the  bed  is  often  iticreafed  confiderably 
above  that  falutary  point  which  at  once  imparts  refrefhment 
and  vigour,  and  then  produces  fever,  languor,  and  in- 
aftivity. 

We  have  already  ftated  in  Div.  I,  that  the  bed  fhould 
be  raifed  from  the  ground,  fay  i8  or  20  inches.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  fleep,  it  muft  vary  greatly  with  peculiarities  of 
conftitution.  During  the  period  of  growth,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  not  too  great,  and  the  room  too  confined,  it  is 
probable  that  eight  or  nine  hours  cannot  be  too  much, 
-Children  under  tlie  age  of  eight  or  nine  require  an  hour  or 
two  more.  In  the  fummer,  however,  lefs  will  be  defirable? 
for  the  cool  of  the  evening  affords  a valuable  time  for  exer- 
cife, and  the  early  morning  air  fhould  not  be  loft.  The 
middle  of  the  day  will  then  be  found  the  beft  for  reft,  in 
oircumftances  which  will  not  produce  too  much  heat. 

“ There  is  an  intemperance  in  fleep  very  neceflary  to  be 
guarded  againft,  becaufe  extremely  apt  to  creep  upon  young 
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people,  efpecially  in  this  cold  climate,  where  it  gives  a 
fmart  pain  to  jump  out  of  a warm  bed  into  the  winter  air  ; 
therefore,  this  is  a piece  of  hardinefs  which  cannot  be  incul- 
cated too  early  by  all  the  means  conducive  thereto,  wliether 
advice,  injunction,  or  fhame.  While  under  the  eye  of 
parents  or  mailers,  they  may  be  kept  conllantly  to  a certain 
hour,  which  will  make  it  the  eafier  for  them  to  perfevere 
afterwards,  when  gotten  from  under  that  controul ; if  no 
diforder  or  accident  intervene,  they  will  need  no  more  than 
one  nap,  which  cullom  will  have  brought  to  terminate  of 
itfelf  juft  at  the  ufual  hour  ; and  then  if  they  turn  upon  the 
other  ear  to  take  a fecond,  they  Ihould  be  taught  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  intemperance,  not  at  all  redounding  to  their 
credit.  But  this  fecond  nap  is  not  fo  bad  as  lying  awake, 
than  which  nothing  tends  more  to  foul  the  blood,  to  lharpen 
the  juices,  to  exhauft  the  fpirits,  to  unbrace  the  folids,  to 
heat  the  blood,  to  ftupify  the  underftanding,  to  deftroy 
hardinefs,  and  to  produce  other  inconveniences  ot  very  mif- 
chievous  confequence.  Let  them  feek  their  amufements 
elfewhere,  but  referve  the  bed  as  a place  appropriated  to 
fleep  and  ficknefs  ; for  if  it  were  poffible  to  live  without 
either  of  thofe  fufpenfions  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  no- 
body would  ever  think  of  making  a bed  a part  of  his  fur- 
niture.” To  make  early  rifing  pleafant  and  habitual,  the 
firft  employments  of  the  morning  Ihould  be  pleafant  in  them- 
felves  or  their  confecpiences. 

The  praClice  Ihould  be  early  begun,  and  afterwards  ad- 
hered to  as  conftantly  as  circumitances  will  permit,  of  fleep- 
ing  lingly.  Separate  beds  are  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  the 
phyfical  health  ; they  are  of  efleutial  importance  to  the 
moral  health.  To  prevent  departures  from  this  plan,  the 
beds  of  children  and  youth  Ihould  be  made  as  narrow  as 
their  comfort  will  allow,  that  they  may  not  be  ufed  by 
two,  without  real  inconvenience.  If  to  this  feparation  can 
be  added  that  of  rooms,  no  doubt  the  caufe  of  morality 
mull  be  greatly  promoted ; and  this  iliould  be  done  wherever 
practicable,  unlefs  parents  have  full  confidence  in  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  children. 

It  may  be  worth  while  adding  here,  th.at  fuddenly  awak- 
ing  young  children  has  often  a very  injurious  mental  and 
moral  effetl.  Their  firft  fenfations  Ihould  be  pleafant,  and 
we  admire  the  principle  upon  which  that  mother  proceeded, 
who  always  awoke  her  children  with  a fong.  Montaigne 
tells  us,  that  his  father  always  had  him  awakened  by  the 
found  of  a mufical  inftrument. 

V.  Care  of  the  Shape. — The  reft  of  bed  is  peculiarly  ne- 
ceffary  for  children  and  growing  youth,  in  order  to  afford  a 
due  degree  of  relaxation  to  the  bodily  fyltem  ; and  till  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten,  (and  afterwards,  if  there  be  any  marks 
of  debility  from  ill  health  or  too  rapid  growth,  1 children 
(hould  be  encouraged  to  lie  down  once  or  twice  in  the  day, 
on  the  carpet  or  on  pallets,  in  fuch  a pofture  as  may  afford 
the  greateft  degree  of  relief  to  the  mufcles  and  joints. 
“ When  the  leaft  tendency  to  become  awry  is  obferved, 
they  fliould  be  advifcd  to  lie  down  on  a bed  or  fofa,  for  an 
hour,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  many  months ; which 
generally  prevents  the  increafe  of  this  deformity  by  taking 
off  for  a time  the  preffure  of  the  head,  neck,  and  flioulders 
on  the  fpine  of  the  back  ; and  it  at  the  fame  time  tends  to 
make  them  grow  taller.  Y oung  perfons,  when  nicely  mea- 
fured,  are  found  to  be  half  an  inch  higher  in  the  morning 
than  at  night ; as  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  enlift  very 
young  men  for  foldiers.  This  is  owing  to  the  cartilages 
between  the  bones  of  the  back  becoming  compreffed  by  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  fhoulders  on  them  during  the  day. 
It  is  the  fame  preffure  which  produces  curvatures  and  dif- 
tortioiis  of  the  fpine  in  growing  children,  where  the  bones 
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Some  remarks  which  might  be  applicable  here  will  be 
found  in  Div.  III.,  refpecling  the  freedom  which  Ihould 
uniformly  be  an  objedl  in  drefs  ; and  we  Ihall  not  therefore 
quote  fome  good  obfervations  to  that  purpofe,  which  we 
obferve  in  Darwin,  but  muft  add  his  laft  fentence.  “A 
wife  falhion  of  wearing  no  ftiff  Hays,  which  adds  fo  much 
to  the  beauty  of  young  ladies,  has  commenced  fmce  the 
above  was  written  ; and  long  may  it  continue.”  We  are 
grieved  to  hear  that  this  excellent  cuftom  is  now  (1814) 
very  much  laid  afide  ; and  tliat  our  falhion  able  young  ladies 
have  returned  to  the  follies  of  their  grandmothers,  increafing 
the  injurioufnefs  of  their  method,  by  making  the  preffure 
more  partial.  Report  fays,  that  even  gentlemen  now  wear 
ftiff  ftays.  To  them  the  injury  is  lefs,  but  not  trifling.  But 
this  folly  can  only  extend  among  thofe  whom  nothing  but 
experience  can  cure  of  folly. 

“ All  other  methods  of  confining  or  diredling  the  growth 
of  young  people  Ihould  be  ufed  with  great  Ikill,  fuch  as 
back-boards,  or  bandages  ; and  their  application  Ihould  not 
be  continued  too  long  at  a time ; left  worfe  confequences 
Ihould  enfue  than  the  deformity  they  are  defigned  to  re- 
move. Of  thefe  the  flocks  for  the  feet  of  children,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  them  turn  their  toes  quite  out,  and 
the  frame  for  prefling  in  their  knees,  as  they  Hand  ereft, 
at  the  fame  time,  I fufpeft,  when  carried  to  excefs,  to  be 
particularly  injurious,  and  to  have  caufed  an  irrecoverable 
lamenefs  in  the  hip-joint.  Thefe,  therefore,  Ihould  be  ufed 
with  proper  caution,  fo  as  to  give  no  pain  or  uneafy  feels, 
or  not  ufed  at  all.”  (Darwin,  p.  78.)  “ Inftead  of  flocks, 
(fays  the  editor  of  Parent’s  Friend,  p.  56.)  I would  advife, 
that  a ftraight  line  be  drawn  on  the  floor  of  the  fchool- 
room,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  that  Hoping  lines  be 
drawn  alternately  on  each  fide  of  it  at  equal  diftances. 
Thefe  lines  fliould  form  angles" of  about  30  degrees  (we 
fliould  fay  40°  or  45°)  with  the  centre  line,  and  the  chil- 
dren be  daily  accuilomed  to  walk  on  it,  placing  their  feet 
behind  the  floping  lines,  fo  that  the  infide  edge  of  the  foot 
may  exaftly  coincide  with  them.  This  would  teach  them 
to  turn  out  both  feet  equally  in  walking,  which  they  fel- 
dom  do,  and  would  give  a regularity  and  fteadinefs  to  their 
gait,  without  which  no  one  can  be  faid  to  walk  well. 

“ By  confinement  in  a fchool  room  for  many  fucceflive 
hours,  and  that  without  being  fuffered  to  vary  their  pofture, 
foipe  of  the  more  a6live  and  lively  children  are  liable  to 
gain  tricks  of  involuntary  adlions,  as  twitchings  of  the  face, 
reftlefs  gefticulations  of  the  limbs,  biting  their  nails,  &c. 
which  are  generally  at  firft  occafioned  by  the  want  of  fuffi- 
cient  bodily  exercife  to  expend  the  fuperfluous  animal  power, 
like  the  jumping  of  a fquirrel  in  a cage ; but  are  alfo  liable 
to  be  caught  by  imitation  of  each  other.  To  prevent  this 
kind  of  deformity,  children  fliould  be  fuffered  to  change 
their  attitudes  and  fituations  more  frequently,  or  to  walk 
about  as  they  get  their  leffons.”  (Darwin,  p.  100.) 
The  reader  will  find  fome  ufeful  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft 
in  the  chapter  on  Attention  in  Edgeworth’s  Praftical  Edu- 
cation. 

VI.  Diet,  &c. — Under  this  head  we  (hall  not  find  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  enter  much  into  particulars.  The  food  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  fliould  be  nourifliing  but  not  ftimulating ; 
and  as  plain  as  can  be.  If  their  appetite  be  not  pampered, 
or  laid  under  unnatural  reftraint,  it  will  generally  be  their 
fafeft  guide  as  to  quantity.  We  agree  with  Buchan,  that 
the  error  of  pinching  children  in  their  food,  is  more  hurtful 
than  the  other  extreme.  The  diforders  of  repletion  are  lefs 
injurious  in  their  confequences  than  the  difeafes  arifing  from 
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the  want  of  fufficient  nourifhment.  Nature  has  many  ways 
of  relieving  itfelf  when  overcharged  ; but  long  falling  is 
extremely  hurtful  to  young  people ; and  a child  who  is  often 
pinched  with  hunger  Hands  little  chance  of  becoming  a 
ftrong  man.  “ The  llomach  (fays  Dr.  Rulh)  is  like  an 
idle  fchool-boy,  when  it  has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  it  is  always 
doing  mifchief.”  When  children  rife  an  hour  and  half  or 
two  hours  before  breakfaft,  we  think  it  very  deiirable  that 
they  fhould  be  allowed  a piece  of  bread  and  a draught  of 
milk  or  water  foon  after  riling ; we  have  perceived  confi- 
derable  injury  arifing  in  the  weakly  llomach  by  early  falling. 
When  the^y  have  gained  fome  degree  of  robullnefs,  this  may 
be  ealily  given  up.  It  is  highly  deiirable  that  the  llomach 
be  brought  to  the  capacity  of  enduring  great  irregularity 
in  the  time  of  taking  food  ; but  in  the  early  periods  of  in- 
vigoration,  confiderable  if  not  minute  regularity  in  the  prin- 
cipal meals  is  very  beneficial.  When  children  fall  too  long 
they  often  do  not  know  how  to  eat.  In  fuch  circumllances, 
a fmall  quantity  of  warm  liquid  will  rellore  the  difpolition 
to  eat,  better  than  dry  food.  The  principal  meal  Ihould  be 
fufficiently  early  in  the  day  to  allow  of  their  taking  out-of- 
door  exeBcife  after  it.  Perhaps  it  will  generally  be  found, 
that  about  one  o’clock  is  the  bell  time  for  this  ; but  it  does 
not  appear  that  a nearer  approach  to  the  common  hour  of 
dinner  can  be  attended  with  any  ferious  inconvenience,  if 
the  previous  time  be  properly  arranged  for  it.  Though 
children  Ihould  not  get  the  habit  of  lounging  at  their  meals, 
any  more  than  at  other  things,  yet  they  Ihould  not  be 
hurried  at  them  ; but  Ihould  be  induced  to  eat  their  food 
flowly  in  order  that  they  may  mallicate  it  properly. 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Beddoes  on  the  great  defirable- 
nefs  of  employing  animal  food  in  early  childhood  and  ever 
after.  Some  fpeculatills  have  indeed  attributed  the  preva- 
lence of  confumptive  complaints,  as  well  as  filicide,  in  our 
illand,  to  our  free  ufe  of  animal  food ; but  it  appears  pro- 
bable, in  the  firll  place,  that  much  more  animal  food  is 
eaten  in  countries  where  this  fatal  malady  occurs  lefs  fre- 
quently than  with  us  ; and,  in  the  next  place,  that  a free 
ufe  of  animal  food,  inflead  of  being  objedlionable,  is  highly 
advantageous  as  a fecurity  againft  its  attacks.  The  falu- 
tary  agency  of  animal  diet  in  preventing  the  developement 
of  fcrofula  is  now  generally  known  ; and  the  miftakes  of 
thofe  parents,  who  imagined  that,  by  confining  their  chil- 
dren to  a vegetable  diet,  they  wei'e  purifying  their  blood, 
while  in  reality  they  were  ftarving  them  into  fcrofula,  are 
now  generally  recognized  and  avoided.  ( Stock’s  Life  of 
Beddoes,  p.  i68.)  Cafes  may  occur,  when  animal  food 
may  be  injurious  ; and  thefe  may  require  at  leail  a temporary 
fufpeni’ion  of  it ; but  much  more  injury  is  done  by  a fpare 
or  poor  diet,  than  by  a reafonably  full  meal  of  plain  nourilh- 
ing  food.  Once  a day  cannot  be  too  often  for  a meal  in 
which  meat  Ihould  form  a chief  ingredient ; and  we  need 
fcarcely  fay,  that  its  proper  nourifiiing  effefts  will  be  moll 
experienced,  where  it  is  full-grown  and  not  over-drefl'ed. 
With  plenty  of  air  and  exercife,  warm  clothing,  and  mode- 
rate temperature,  there  is  little  room  to  be  apprehenfive  of 
injury  from  plenty  of  milk  and  meat.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bell  effedls  on  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  fyftem  may 
be  expedled. 

Profeilor  Hufeland  tells  us,  that  thofe  parents  who  ac- 
cuftom  their  children  to  drink  water  only,  render  them  a 
fervice,  the  value  and  importance  of  which  will  be  fenfibly 
felt  through  life ; and  we  fully  agree  with  him.  No  beve- 
rage  can  be  more  wholefome,  and  we  will  even  venture  to 
fay  on  the  whole  more  nutritious,  than  good  fpring  water. 
Thofe  v/ho  have  any  acquaintance  with  animal  and  vegetable 
phyfiology,  will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  laft  part  of  this  af- 


fertion.  But  if  we  leave  out  of  view  its  nutritious  quaii- 
ties,  and  confider  it  merely  as  a beverage  free  from  the 
noxious  qualities  which  forcibly  prefeiit  themfelves  to  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  connedl  the  future  periods  of  life  with 
the  prefent,  and  which  mull  induce  them  to  Ihun  the  early 
employment  of  llimulating  liquors  of  any  kind,  it  is  in- 
valuable. It  would  amply  repay  the  parent  to  give  up  the 
ufe  of  every  llimulating  beverage  with  his  meals,  for  the 
fake  of  example  to  his  children,  and  with  a view  to  produce 
that  habit  of  early  temperance  which  cannot  be  too  foon 
acquired.  We  have  known  the  fips  of  wine  and  of  ale, 
which  many  would  think  mere  trifling  indulgences,  produce 
a propenfity  to  the  ufe  of  llrong  liquors,  which  has  been  at- 
tended, even  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  with  intoxica- 
tion. And  it  Ihocks  us  to  fee  parents  fo  regardlefs  of  the 
bodily,  as  well  as  the  moral  health  of  their  children,  as  to 
give  them,  when  very  young,  ( perhaps  when  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  or  even  lefs, ) a glafs  of  unmixed  wine,  and 
even  urge  them  to  drink  it.  Thefe  fame  perfons  would  be 
themfelves  averfe  to  give  their  child  half  the  wine  glafs  of 
brandy,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  alcohol  differs  little  in  the 
two  cafes.  Wine  fhould  be  referved  for  a medicine ; and 
there  may  be  times,  even  in  childhood,  in  which,  when  diluted, 
it  may  thus  be  ufefully  employed.  But  in  fuch  cafes,  with 
a view  to  the  future,  no  pains  Ihould  be  taken  to  render  it 
palatable.  The  true  way  to  prevent  an  early  talle  for  Hi* 
mulating  liquors  of  any  kind,  is  not  to  make  them  the  fub- 
jedl  of  diredl  prohibition,  but  to  keep  children  out  of  the 
way  of  them,  and  to  accullom  them  to  fimple  food  and 
drink.  Where  the  llomach  of  a child  is  not  unnaturally 
excited,  there  will  be  little  difpofition  to  the  ufe  of  fer- 
mented liquors.  But  if  drinking  them  be  made  the  fubjedl 
of  boalling,  or  even  of  exprellions  of  lively  pleafure,  in 
the  prefence  of  children,  our  precautions  may  be  eafily  ren- 
dered ineffedlual.  If  a parent  finds  it  neceffary  to  introduce 
to  his  table  vifitors  who  will  be  thus  carelefs  of  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  young  about  them,  let  his  children  take  their 
meals  in  a feparate  room,  till  he  has  acquired  fuch  power 
over  their  minds  as  to  prevent  the  mental  poifon  from  ope- 
rating. Then  it  may  be  bell  for  him  to  let  them  be  ex- 
pofed  to  it.  They  mull  eventually  ; and  it  is  ’oetter  that 
this  Ihould  be  done  before  the  mind  is  likely  to  be  lo  much 
influenced  by  it,  as  it  would  be  at  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  youth,  when  the  antidote  will  not  be  at  hand. 
But  before  that  period,  if  wine  is  to  be  introduced  at  meals, 
and  the  bottle  to  be  circulated  freely  afterwards,  and  made 
the  fubjedl  of  converfation,  at  leail  let  not  children  be  ex- 
posed to  the  imprellions  of  the  feene.  Thofe  who  have 
known  boys,  under  twelve  or  fourteen,  habitually  fond  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  taking  various  underhand  methods 
to  procure  them,  and  even  experiencing  intoxication  thus 
early, — who  have  known,  too,  a habit  thus  early  begun, 
continued  through  all  its , llages,  till  life  has  been  prema- 
turely cut  off  by  its  poifonous  effedls,  when  the  age  of 
manhood  had  fcarcely  been  reached, — will  think  no  inftance 
of  felf-denial  or  of  prudential  caution  unreafonable,  to  pre- 
vent the  poffibility  of  fuch  evils  in  their  own  families. 
Whether  we  confider  it  in  its  prefent  and  future  beneficial 
effedls  on  the  bodily  organs,  (the  digellive,  biliary  and 
nervous  fyftems,)  or  in  its  great  tendency  to  promote  the 
culture  of  felf-controul  as  it  refpedls  the  corporeal  defircs, 
the  habit  of  temperance  cannot  be  too  early  begun  or  too 
fteadily  purfued.  Its  phyfical,  mental,  and  moral  influence, 
its  influence  on  health  and  happinefs,  entitle  it  to  a high 
rank  among  the  virtues  of  life.  At  firfl:  it  will  be  a mere 
habit,  formed  only  by  parental  care  and  influence  j but  as 
the  child  advance*  towards  maturity  of  underftanding,  every 
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judicious  means  fliould  be  employed,  to  give  it  the  obvious 
and  impreflive  faiiAions  of  prudence  and  of  religious  duty 
(for  fuch  it  has  in  every  point  of  view  that  it  can  be  con- 
fidered) ; and  thefe  reprefentations  will  be  eafily  underftood^ 
The  proper  time  for  introducing  them,  is  when  any  Itriking 
inftances  of  the  injurious  effedfs  of  intemperance  will  render 
them  impreflive ; and  a few  fhort  home  ftatements  on  the 
fubjedl  may  then  be  of  incalculable  importance  and  eflicacy. 

With  a view  to  fuch  ftatements,  we  recommend  to  the 
judicious  parent,  (at  leaft  if  not  liable  to  exceflive  nervous 
excitement,)  the  ftudy  of  Dr.  Beddoes’s  eighth  Efl'ay,  on 
the  prefervation  of  the  phyfical  power  of  enjoyment,  in- 
cluding fome  remarks  on  food  and  digeftion.  They  will 
find  there  “ a defcription  of  the  ftomach  and  of  its  various 
Hates  of  diftention  and  emptinefs,  with  the  correfponding 
fenfations  by  which  thefe  ftates  are  accompanied.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  digeftion  is  defcribed  in  a manner  ftrikingly  clear 
and  intelligible  ; and  this  is  followed  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
principal  agents  by  which  this  procefs  is  impaired,  and  the 
digeftive  organs  injured.”  The  young  often  injure  them- 
felves  for  want  of  proper  information  on  the  lubjedt  of  the 
bodily  fundtions  ; and  the  parent  may,  from  fuch  fources, 
derive  thofe  which  will  enable  them  to  render  their  children 
moft  eflential  fervice.  Dr.  B.  appears  to  us  fometimes  to 
colour  too  highly  ; but  the  moll  important  parts  of  his 
Hygeia  we  cannot  doubt  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  corredt 
obfervation  and  experience.  For  the  purpofes  of  health,  it 
appears  that  to  take  fpirituous  liquors,  (whether  in  the 
form  of  wine  or  what  are  commonly  called  fpirits,)  after  a 
meal,  is  of  all  periods  the  moft  improper.  Proper  food 
taken  in  proper  quantity  is  exciting  enough  for  the  llrong, 
and  without  caution  is  apt  to  be  over-exciting  for  the  weak. 
Fermented  liquors  adl  with  peculiar  feverity  on  the  tender 
conftitutions  of  children.  They  Hint  their  growth  and  im- 
pair their  appetite.  Numerous  experiments  prove  this  fadl ; 
and  the  indigent  clafles  have,  in  fome  inftances,  availed  thcm- 
felves  of  a knowledge  of  it  to  ftill  the  cravings  of  that 
hunger  which  they  had  not  the  power  of  appealing  by  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  wholefome  food.  Thefe  fadls  ought 
to  operate  as  a ferious  warning  to  the  imprudent  parent, 
who  indulges  his  children  in  fuch  a fatal  gratification. 
They  want  no  fource  of  artificial  exhilaration  to  beguile 
their  time  ; however  it  may  be  fought,  for  thofe  purpofes, 
by  thofe  of  more  mature  age,  too  little  remembering  that 
the  pleafurable  feelings  of  exiftence  which  arife  from  the 
produdls  of  vinous  fermentation  ean  only  be  momentary, 
and  mull  be  fucceeded  by  a proportionate  degree  of  de- 
preflion  and  at  laft  of  gloom.  ( Stock’s  Life  of  Beddoes, 
p.  236,  See.)  The  following  remark  of  Dr.  Currie  (which 
fhould  have  been  introduced  in  Div.  II.)  deferves  great  at- 
tention ; “ Though  fpirituous  liquors  may  fortify  the  body 
againft  the  effedls  of  heat,  combined  with  moifture,  and 
may  perhaps  fupport  it  for  a Ihort  time  under  great  fatigue, 
they  are,  I believe,  uniformly  hurtful  when  taken  under  fevere 
and  continued  cold.” 

We  are  not  apprehenfive  that  we  fliall  be  confidered  as 
digrefling  on  this  point.  That  education,  which,  while  it 
ives  health  and  vigour  in  the  early  part  of  life,  fecures 
riA  temperance  and  moderation  in  every  kind  of  animal 
gratification,  is  rendering  a moft  effential  fervice  to-  the 
mind  and  the  body.  The  work  of  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture may  then  be  not  only  begun  but  purfued  with  fteadi- 
nefs  and  fuccefs  ; and  that  invaluable  blefling,  mens  fana  in 
corpore  fano,  will  make  the  parent  for  ever  recolleAed  with 
the  moft  lively  feelings  of  affeftionate  gratitude. 

We  muft  revert  a little  more  to  the  fubjeA  of  water. 
T«  have  its  proper  cffeA  it  muft  be  pure.  Two  precau- 
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tions,  therefore,  are  to  be  attended  to  refpeAing  the  water 
which  is  conftantly  employed  in  food.  The  firft  is,  that  it 
be  free  from  the  oxyd  (or  ruft)  of  lead;  the  other,  that  it 
do  not  contain  too  great  a degree  of  earthy  matter. 

“ Pure  water  has  no  aAion  on  lead ; but  it  takes  up  a 
fmall  proportion  of  the  oxyd  of  that  metah  When  left  in 
contaA  with  water,  with  the  accefs  of  atmofpherical  air, 
lead  foon  becomes  oxydized  and  difl'olved,  efpecially  if 
agitation  be  ufed.  Hence  the  danger  of  leaden  pipes  and 
veflels  for  containing  water  which  is  intended  to  be  drank. 
Water  appears  alfo  to  aA  more  readily  on  lead,  when  im- 
pregnated with  the  neutral  falts  that  are  occafionally 
prefent  in  fpring  water.”  (See  Henry’s  Chemiftry,  vol.  ii. 
p.  89.)  Vats  of  lead  have  been  ufed  in  fome  cider  coun- 
tries which  have  produced  incalculable  mifehief.  What  is 
called  the  Devonfhire  colic  is  occafioned  by  this  prac- 
tice ; and  is  identified,  by  its  effeAs  on  the  fyftem,  with  the 
colic  of  the  plumbers,  the  painters,  and  the  white  lead 
makers.  “ Lead  in  its  metallic  ftate,  like  all  other  metals, 
is  probably  inert  ; but  it  is  fo  eafily  aAed  upon  by  the 
weakeft  acids  and  alkalies,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  without 
tlie  moft  imminent  danger.”  .Tohnftone  on  Poifons,  p.  1 13. 
(See  Parkes’s  Chemical  Catechifm. ) The  prefence  of  any 
quantity  of  lead  fufficient  to  produce  injurious  effeAs  on 
the  fyftem,  may  be  difeovered  by  an  addition  of  the  ful- 
phuret  of  ammonia  or  potaffi.  (See  Henry’s  Chemiftry, 
vol.  ii.  p.  394,  &c.  in  the  chapter  on  the  method  of  de- 
teAing  poifons  ; where  alfo  will  be  found  fome  valuable 
remarks  or.  this  and  other  conneAed  topics. ) The  other 
point  is,  that  the  water  in  conftant  ufe  fhall  not  contain 
too  large  a proportion  of  earthy  fubftances.  (SeeParkes, 
p.  243.)  If  the  water  is  perceived  to  be  particularly 
in  walking  with  foap,  or,  if  in  boiling  it,  there  is  a great 
depofition  of  earthy  matter  on  the  internal  furface  of  the 
vellel,  it  is,  probably,  likely  to  have  injurious  effeAs. 
Boiling  it  would  deprive  it,  in  z-  great  meafure,  of  its 
earthy  mixture,  but  it  will  alio  deprive  it  of  its  briflenefs. 
Whether  pafling  it  through  a filtering  ftone  would  take 
away  the  earthy  fubftance  we  do  not  know  ; but  we  have 
known  this  procefs  to  give  rain  water  (by  its  palling  in 
fmall  quantities  through  the  air)  that  brilknefs  which 
makes  water  a real  luxury  to  thofe  who  habitually  employ 
it.  Probably  the  trouble,  and  certainly  the  expence,  at- 
tending the  procuring  of  good  water  from  a fpring,  even 
at  fome  diftance,  would,  in  general,  be  very  much  lefs 
than  that  arifing  from  the  employment  of  fermented  li- 
quors : and  there  would  be  the  fatisfaAion  attending  the 
former,  that  it  was  certainly  for  the  purpofes  of  health. 

It  is  neceffary  to  fay  a few  words  on  the  fubjeA  of  tea. 
We  agree  with  Beddoes  (fee  his  third  Effay)  in  almoft 
every  particular  refpeAing  it ; and  in  this  we  are  influenced 
by  conliderable  experience  and  obfervation.  We  are  not 
averfe  to  the  ufe  of  it  in  a moderate  degree  and  of  a mo- 
derate ftrength,  efpecially  among  young  men.  The  habit  of 
afternoon  tea-drinking  has  often  a clofe  conneAion  with 
domeftic  difpofitions,  and  tends  to  fociety  at  leaft  lefs  in- 
jurious than  that  of  the  bottle  companion.  It  appears 
alfo  to  furniffi,  when  thus  limited,  only  a falutary  refrefti- 
ment  after  fatigue  of  body  and  mind.  As  long,  however, 
as  the  ftomach  will  bear  a milk  breakfaft,  (which  might  be 
diverfified  by  ufing  it  in  various  forms,)  fo  much  the  better. 
When  tea  is  employed  for  breakfaft,  it  ffiould  be  weak, 
cool,  (little,  if  at  all,  exceeding  blood  heat  for  inftance,) 
with  a large  propoftion  of  milk,  and  as  much  fugar  as 
will  render  it  palatable  without  fickening  the  ftomach, 
and  accompanied  with  plenty  of  toafted  bread  or  thinly 
fpread  bread  and  butter,  (in  other  words  there  (hould  be  as 
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little  tea  as  poflible  in  the  whole, ) and  we  imagine  that  then 
no  direft  injury  can  refult  from  it.  The  afternoon  tea 
Should  be  prepared  in  the  fame  rnannel-.  If  it  is  ufed  in  any 
form  in  which  its  llimulating  effefts  are  experienced  it  mull 
be  prejudicial  to  the  young  : and  the  tendency  of  the 
prefent  employment  of  weak  and  well  prepared  tea,  to 
lead  to  the  injurious  ufe  of  it  hereafter,  renders  it  defirable 
to  keep  clear  of  it  as  long  as  may  be.  Green  tea  pof- 
feffes  a power  over  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  fliould  com- 
pletely prevent  the  general  employment  of  it  by  any  one. 
Like  other  llrong  ftimulants  it  Ihould  be  referved  for  the 
period  when  it  is  requifite  as  a medicine,  if  there  be  fuch  a 
one.  Black  tea  is  certainly  lefs  injurious  : but  even  this 
(at  leall  without  fuch  precautions  as  above  ftated)  mull 
affeft  the  irritable  habits  of  children  too  violently,  to  juftify 
the  ufe  of  it  as  a part  of  their  daily  diet.  We  recolleft 
obferving  the  effeft  of  tea  upon  a boy  of  about  nine  or 
ten?*  (the  fame  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Bathing,) 
having  taken  fome  ftrong  green  tea,  with  little  milk  and 
bread,  and  no  fugar,  he  began  about  an  hour  and  a half 
after  to  manifeft  exceffive  depreffion,  accompanied  with 
weeping,  for  a confiderable  time.  He  was,  in  fome  meafure,, 
reftored  to  his  ulual  tone  by  a comfortable  fupper ; it  is 
probable  that  as  the  ftimulus  had  thus  exhibited  its  genuine 
effefts  afterwards  it  had  done  fo  in  the  firft  inftance  by  pro- 
ducing a temporary  exhilaration. 

One  point  connedted  with  this  head  we  do  not  wifli  to 
omit,  becaufe  we  deem  it  really  important,  though  we 
doubt  whether  even  the  authority  of  Locke  will  appear 
broad  enough  to  (belter  us  completely.  The  philofopher 
devotes  five  feftions  to  the  fubjecft  in  his  Thoughts  on 
Education  ; we  (hall  take  the  abridgment  of  them,  which 
we  find  in  the  Parent’s  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  5. — “ One  thing 
more  there  is  which  has  a great  influence  upon  the  health, 
which  is  collivenefs.  The  contrary  extreme  is  always  at- 
tended to,  and  can  fooner  be  remedied  ; but  collivenefs  is 
harder  to  be  dealt  with  by  phyfic,  as  purging  medicines 
rather  increafe  the  evil.  I believe  the  bell  remedy  is,  for 
people  always  to  folicit  nature  immediately  after  their  firlt 
eating  of  a morning  ; and  by  this  conllant  application 
they  might  bring  it  into  a habit,  whether  they  are  at 
firll  called  or  not : and  they  (hould  never  let  any  human 
affairs  prevent  this  necelfary  attention  to  their  health.  Chil- 
dren (hould  be  early  accuftomed  to  this,  and  (hould  not  be 
let  go  to  play  till  they  have  been  effedlually  at  (fool, 
as  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  many  children  negleft 
the  gentle  calk  of  nature,  when  they  are  very  intent  on  their 

VII-  MnfcuJar  Exerclft. — Healthy  children  will  exercife 
themfelves  fulficiently  if  they  are  allowed  : and  they  ihould 
be  allowed,  during  the  period  when  the  body  is  the  firlt  con- 
cern, almoll  as  much  as  they  pleafe  ; and,  after  that  period, 
as  much  as  is  necelfary  for  the  vigour  of  the  body,  if  it 
were  only  with  a view  to  the  vigour  of  the  mind.  They 
(hould  be  encouraged  to  fuch  bodily  exertions  as  will  call 
into  play  the  mufcular  fyllem  generally  ; feldom  exceffive 
®r  violent,  but  adtive  and  vigorous  ; proportioned  in  fafl 
to  the  degree  of  (Irength  adlually  poffeifed  ; and  fo  con- 
trived that,  while  it  benefits  the  prefent  health,  and  fuits 
and  excites  the  lively  fpirits  of  youth,  it  may  alfo  lay  in 
no  (lore  of  injury  for  the  future.  The  lall  principle  ex- 
cludes thofe  violent  fports,  which,  before  unufual  vigour 
has  been  acquired,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  over-excite  the  fyf- 
tem, and  produce  lading  injury  to  it.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
wiihing  to  fee  boys  and  girls  (hrinking  from  exertion,  or 
the  apprehenfion  of  pain,  we  would  have  their  education 
lu  condudled,  that  they  lhall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  en- 


gage in  any  exercife  which  is  not  beyond  their  llrength, 
and  ready  to  undergo  any  pain  that  will  have  only  an  im- 
mediate and  temporary  effedl.  Thofe  which  really  and  con- 
fiderably  endanger  the  limbs,  or  the  fenfes,  the  health,  or 
even  the  lives,  are  what  we  term  dangerous  fports  ; and 
the  danger  (hould  be  early  and  repeatedly  pointed  out  to 
children,  and  fuch  fports  prohibited  ; but  all  that  arc 
aftive,  that  exercife  the  bodily  or  the  mental  vigour  and 
ingenuity,  (hould  be  encouraged,  and  fonietimes  alfifted  by 
advice,  or  by  the  parent’s  taking  a leading  (hare  in  them. 
We  fay  fometimes,  becaufe  as  much  as  poffible  fliould  be  left 
for  children  themfelves  to  do.  Parents  (hould  fometimes 
lead,  but  only  in  order  to  teach  them  to  go  alone  : and 
except  when  this  is  the  objeft,  the  parent  will  be  of  moil 
fervice,  by  taking  only  an  ordinary  play -fellow’s  (Itare  in  his 
children’s  amufements. 

When  children  are  healthy,  and  have  been  accuftomed  to  a 
few  Ample  fources  of  amufement,  to  fuch  playthings  as  they 
can  ufe  freely,  and  a^  will  call  their  minds  into  exercife, 
they  will  invent  for  themfelves  ; and  all  that  is  necefi’ary  is,  to 
give  ^hem  a dry  airy  room  in  doors,  and  a dry  airy  fpot 
out  of  doors,  where  they  can  play  freely  and  aftively,  and 
to  furnfth  them  wuth  a few  implements  for  amufement 
fuited  to  their  age,  fuch  as  the  recolledlions  of  an  adlive 
childhood  will  readily  fuggeft.  The  reft  they  will  ge- 
nerally do  for  themfelves.  A little  indiredl  aid  may  fome- 
times be  of  fervice  to  give  a right  diredlion  to  the  fti- 
mulus of  their  own  minds  ; but  the  lefs  diredl  interference 
the  better. 

We  hear  a great  deal  of  boys  loving  play  too  well  ; and 
there  are,  doubtlefs,  inftances  in  which  a real  love  of  play 
has  been  attended  with  little  or  no  marks  of  mental  ac- 
tivity ; but  we  fee  every  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  if  a boy 
play  well,  (with  adlivity,  fpirit,  and  ingenuity,)  it  only 
wants  proper  management  to  make  him  work  well.  Of 
fuch  a one,  at  lead,  we  (hould  ourfelves.  never  defpair.  If 
children  are  indolent  at  play,  it  muft  be  from  a want  of 
fuflicient  animal  health  and  fpirits,  and  proper  means 
fliould  be  employed  to  reftore  them  to  that  ftate.  A child 
in  thoroughly  good  health,  will,  at  times,  be  as  playful, 
and  full  of  anticks,  as  a young  kitten  ; and  without 
indulging  that  boifterous  rudenefs,  which  is  inconfiftent 
with  domeftic  comfort,  and  with  the  neceffary  degrees 
of  order  and  propriety,  and  even  with  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  children  themfelves,  every  poffible  indul- 
gence (hould  be  given  to  their  lively  fpirits,  and  to  their 
cheerful  noifes. 

At  the  period  when  the  habit  of  hardy  application  is  to 
be  begun,  we  do  not  wiih  to  fee  work  treated  as  play  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  play  (hould  never  be  made  work.  Chil- 
dren may  often  be  led  to  do,  that  which  they  have  no  diredl 
inclination  to  begin  ; and  a little  (kill  in  bringing  about  this 
beginning  is  often  of  real  advantage.  But  exercife  will  be 
of  the  greateft  ufe,  (it  will  moll  call  into  exertion  thephy- 
fical  powers,  and  contribute  moll  to  the  health,)  when  it  is 
indulged  involuntarily  and  with  fpirit.  Thofe  exercifes 
which  are  exprefsly  taught  with  a view  to  form  the  limbs,  and 
give  young  perfon's  a proper  command  over  them,  muft,  we 
apprehend,  be  excepted  (we  refer  to  dancing,  drilling, 
fencing,  &c. ) ; and  it  may  fometimes  be  neceffary,  for  a 
time,  to  make  them  compulfory;  but  by  proper  care  and 
perfeverance,  they  will  become  pleafant  enough.  We  think 
highly  of  all  thefe  exercifes.  Dancing  is  often  abufed ; 
often  made  the  fource  of  vanity,  and  fometimes  even  of  fen- 
fuality.  Exhibition-balls  for  children  and  youth  we  depre- 
cate ; and  are  fatisfied  that  the  evils  attending  them  are 
many  and  great.  The  private  cheerful  dance,  where  con- 
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ducted  with  propnely,  and  not  carried  to  excefs,  (by  over- 
heating or  over-exerting  the  fyftem,  or  by  encroaching 
upon  the  part  of  the  night  which  health  requires  to  be  fpent 
in  bed,  an  hour  or  two  before  midnight,)  we  think  a falu- 
tary  amufement,  good  for  the  body  and  for  the  mind.  If  it 
have  the  effedl  the  next  day  of  producing  languoi  and  in- 
aptitude for  the  common  employments  of  life,  then  it  has 
been  carried  to  excefs. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  make  gymnaJUcs  a part  of  the  re- 
gular bufinefs  of  education.  A tame  fpiritlefs  exertion  of 
the  body  is  worth  little.  Some  good  may  be  done  by  it ; 
but  what  fhould  be  the  objeft  of  the  parent,  is  voluntary 
aftive  exercife,  in  which  the  whole  foul  is  for  the  time  en- 
gaged. The  formal  walk,  even  in  the  fields  or  on  the  fea- 
Ihore,  however  much  it  may  pleafe,  by  contrail  from  leden- 
tary  amufement,  and  which  it  will  do  only  in  proportion  as 
that  amufement  has  been  kept  within  its  due  limits,  cannot 
have  nearly  the  fame  beneficial  influence  on  the  body,  or  on 
the  mind,  as  the  lively  fportive  exercife  which  healthy  chil- 
dren will  take  of  themfelves.  A troop  of  boys  or  girls,  turned 
into  a field  to  find  amufement  for  themfelves,  and  left  at  full 
liberty,  except  that  of  tranfgrefling  the  bounds  which  men- 
tal or  bodily  health  prefcribes,  will  do  for  themfelves,  that 
which  no  one  elfe  can  do  for  them  ; they  will  be  gaining  life 
and  vigour,  mufcular  adlivity,  and,  what  often  is  intimately 
conneSed  with  it,  mental  aftivity.  Still  we  are  difpofed  to 
allow,  that  regular  attention  to  gymnaftics  fhould  make  a 
part  of  the  fyftem  of  education  ; but  then  the  regularity  of 
the  managment  of  it  fliould  be  kept  out  of  fight  as  much 
as  poflible.  The  parent  or  the  tutor  may  plan  and  lead  to 
the  execution,  but  the  execution,  and,  as  much  as  poflible, 
the  plan,  fhould  originate  in,  or  at  leaft  excite  the  ingenuity, 
the  dexterity,  the  exertions,  &c.  of  the  child  or  youth.  If 
children  are  not  early  allowed  full  employment  for  their  bodies 
they  may  require  to  be  taught  to  play  ; but  the  art  employed 
to  teach  them  fhould  not  be  brought  into  view.  In  fadl 
children  teach  themfelves  bell ; and  the  infpedling,  control- 
ing,  diredling  power  of  the  older  frien^  fhould  feldom  be 
the  diredl  objeft  of  obfervation.  He  may  notice  in  filence, 
and  give  hints  from  what  he  has  feen,  which  will  do  every 
thing  that  is  neceflary.  Conftraint  deftroys  the  very  life 
and  foul  of  play.  From  what  we  have  feen  of  an  oftavo 
volume,  entitled  “ Gymnaftics  for  Youth,”  tranflated  from 
the  German,  we  think  that  the  parent,  (under  which  gene- 
ral appellation  we  ufually  include  the  tutor  or  parental 
friend,)  may  derive  fome  ufeful  hints  to  aid  him  in  the  great 
and  important  objeft  of  bringing  the  mufcular  fyftem  into 
full  vigour  and  aftivity.  We  muft  by  no  means  omit  the 
valuable  chapters  on  Toys  and  Machines,  in  Edgeworth’s 
Praftical  Education,  which  every  reader  of  this  article  pro- 
bably has  accefs  to.  And  from  extradls  which  we  have  feen 
from  Parkinfon’s  Dangerous  Sports,  we  expedl  that  valu- 
able cautions  may  be  derived  firom  it,  deferving  the  attention 
of  the  judicious  parent. 

We  would  not  have  the  prohibition  of  dangerous  fports 
carried  too  far.  Thofe  whofe  confequences  may  be,  and 
efpecially  thofe  whofe  confequences  will  probably  be,  fatal, 
or  the  injury  irremediable,  fhould  be  abfolutely  prohibited, 
and  the  oifpofition  to  avoid  them  produced  by  confiderations 
of  prudence  and  benevolence.  Forced  exertions  beyond 
the  ftrength,  blows  on  the  head,  ftomach,  &c.  injury  in  the 
eyes  from  any  caufe, — thefe,  and  all  others  coming  under  the 
above  defeription,  fhould  be  the  fubjeA  of  frequent  caution. 
But  in  real  life  occafions  continually  occur,  in  which  pain 
muft  be  borne,  or  in  which  fome  degree  of  rifle  muft  be 
run  ; and  that  education  muft  be  radically  defedHve,  which 
does  not  fow  the  feeds  of  fortitude  and  prefence  of  mind. 


Nothing  will  teach  thefe  qualities  but  expofure  to  pain  and 
fome  degree  of  danger.  We  do  not  mean  a voluntary  di- 
retft  expofure  ; but  We  would  check  that  exceflive  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  which  fhuns  prefent  fuffering  at 
the  expence  of  future  ftrength  of  mind.  The  benumbing 
influence  of  fear  injures  beyond  calculation  ; and  though  we 
have  no  wifh  to  fee  foolhardinefs,  which  is  bold  becaufe  it 
is  unacquainted  with  the  real  extent  of  the  dangers  it  runs 
into,  we  do  always  rejoice  to  fee  in  a lad  firm  endurance  of 
pain,  and  a6live  boldnefs,  under  the  guidance  of  fome  little 
prudence  and  ingenuity  in  extricating  himfelf  from  rifle,  with- 
out paying  more  attention  to  tlie  danger  than  is  neceflary  to 
efcape  from  it.  Cowardice  is  fo  often,  we  might  fay  fo 
conllantly,  the  lource  of  meannefs,  and  all  its  accompanying 
vices,  and  (even  where  the  moral  education  has  checked 
thefe)  is  fo  often  a bar  to  valuable  exertions  for  the  good  of 
others,  that  every  indication  of  it  fhould  lead  to  proper  me- 
thods to  eradicate  it.  Some  may  fuppofe  that  all  that  is  ne- 
ceflary is  to  give  ftrength  and  health.  So  far  from  forti- 
tude being  a neceflary  attendant  upon  thefe,  we  have  feen 
reafon  to  confider  it  as  a more  conftant  companion  of  aftivity 
of  mind,  united  with  lefs  robuftuefs  of  body.  Adlivity  is 
the  grand  point ; this  will  lead  a boy  into  rifles,  (we  do  not 
mean  of  fatal  accidents,  but  of  fuch  as  for  the  time  may  be 
painful, ) and  the  fame  adlivity  will  often  fuggeft  expedients 
to  efcape  from  them  ; and  the  more  this  is  done  in  early  life, 
the  more  felf-command  and  pi-efence  of  mind  will  be  pradli- 
cable,  when  neceffarily  expofed  to  great  and  imminent  dan- 
ger. Prefence  of  mind,  as  Mifs  Edgeworth  has  well 
obferved,  is,  in  reality,  abfence  of  mind,  as  far  as  the 
danger  is  concerned  : on  that  it  does  not  dwell,  but  upon 
the  expedients  of  efcaping  it.  And  it  muft  require  uncom- 
mon mental  culture  in  the  later  period  of  life  to  acquire  this 
invaluable  quality,  where  fear  has  been  the  habit  of  the 
earlier. 

The  little  accidents  of  childhood  and  youth  fliould  not  re- 
ceive too  much  fympathy.  All  that  is  neceflary  for  their  re- 
lief fhould  be  done,  at  leaft  in  the  earliefl  flages  of  educa- 
tion ; but  the  little  mind  fhould  be  excited  to  bear  its  pain, 
by  pleafantry,  or  even  raillery,  by  appeal  to  fliame,  by  turn- 
ing the  attention  from  it,  in  fliort  by  any  and  by  various  me- 
thods, thofe  being  felefted  which  experience  has  (hewn  to 
be  moft  effedlual  for  the  individual.  After  the  firft  period 
of  childhood,  their  accidents  fhould  receive  very  little  direft 
attention ; the  parent  will  obferve,  but  the  obfervation 
need  not  be  made  to  excite  their  notice.  He  fhould  be  ready 
to  ftep  in  where  neceflary,  but  in  common  cafes  leave  them 
to  aft  for  themfelves.  Indeed  this  is  one  grand  objeft  in 
education,  to  enable  the  individual  to  aft  for  himfelf,  when 
the  great  bufinefs  of  life  depends  upon  his  own  wifdom  and 
exertions. 

When  the  dread  of  pain  (even  where  the  mind  is  unfup- 
ported  by  fympathy,  or  not  ftimulated  by  the  dread  of 
fhame)  is  in  a confiderable  degree  fubdued,  or  made  inaftive, 
(in  other  words,  when  fortitude  has  been  acquired,)  there 
is  only  one  thing  more  requiflte  for  effeftual  prefence  of 
mind,  and  that  is  a knowledge  of  the  bell  methods  of 
efcaping  danger,  a rcadinefe  of  invention,  and  the  adoption 
of  means  to  ends.  Thefe  are  more  intimately  connefted 
with  the  culture  of  the  imagination  and  the  underflanding. 
To  produce  them,  the  young  fhould  often  be  led  to  confider 
what  is  beft  to  be  done  in  accidents  of  different  kinds. 
“ What  would  you  do  if  your  clothes  were  on  fire  we 
would  allc  a girl  old  enough  to  underftand  and  to  aft. 
“ What  would  you  do  if  your  brother  fell  into  the  water,  or 
fell  down  and  broke  his  arm  ?”  are  quellions  which  would 
l«ad  to  ufeful  converfations  with  a boy.  When  occurrence* 
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of  this  nature  are  mentioned,  the  mind  of  an  intelligent 
youth  may  be  fet  to  confidcr  what  Ihould  have  been  done, 
and  then  compare  it  with  what  was  done.  Where  this 
turn  is  given  to  the  inventive  powers,  highly  uleful 
refults  might  be  expefted,  not  only  when  in  a6lual  dan- 
ger, but  in  providing  againft  the  accidents  of  human 
life  for  others.  Newton  Bofworth’s  little  book,  entitled 
Accidents  of  Human  Life,  will  furnifh  fame  ufeful  hints  ; 
and  it  would  be  well  to  keep  a common-place  book  for  this 
exprefs  objecft,  which  might  be  ftored  with  fafts  of  aftual 
occurrence,  and  with  fuggeftions  as  to  probable  cafes  in 
future.  An  acquaintance  with  the  ftrufture  and  fundfions 
of  the  body,  with  chemiftry,  and  with  mechanical  philofo- 
phy,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  ufe  for  this  objedl,  and  at- 
tention to  them  with  this  objedt  in  view,  will  be  of  fervice 
in  others.  Our  readers  will  find  fame  hints  which  may  be 
of  fervice  in  Intellectual  Education,  Div.  V ; and  ftill 
more  towards  the  dole  of  Mifs  Edgeworth’s  chapter  on  At- 
tention. The  excellent  little  dialogue  in  Evenings  at  Home, 
called  Prefence  of  Mind,  well  deferves  the  perufal  of  parents 
as  well  as  children. 

To  any  one  who  fairly  confiders  the  way  in  which  the 
bodily  and  mental  faculties  are  developed,  it  will  appear 
abundantly  clear,  that  exercife  is  as  much  required  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other  ; and  as  the  mental  progrefs  fo  much  de- 
pends upon  the  health  of  the  body,  even  if  that  be  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  primary  objedf,  this  mull  on  no  account  be 
negledled.  “ Exercife  is  necelTary  for  health,  bodily  and  men- 
tal,” Ihould  be  the  fundamental  maxim  of  every  fyllem  of  edu- 
cation private  or  public.  It  is  a law  of  our  natures,  againll 
which  no  one  can  offend  with  impunity  ; and  fuch  arrangements 
Ihould  be  adopted  in  every  fchool,  and  in  every  domeftic 
plan,  that  it  may  be  fully  and  effedlually  obeyed.  Seden- 
tary employments  Ihould  be  frequently  relieved  by  adlive 
mufcular  exertion.  It  is  a bad  thing  for  the  mind  to  be 
kept  on  the  ftretch  too  long ; and,  therefore,  fedentary 
amufements  are  often  neceflary ; but  fedentary  amufements 
Ihould  only  be  reforted  to  where  aftive  fports  cannot  be 
had.  Bodily  activity  is  almoll  an  elTential  requifite  for 
mental  aiSlivity,  and  indifputably  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
health.  If  from  any  circumllance  the  fchool  hours  exceed 
two  or  at  moll  three  hours  at  one  time,  let  a break  be 
made  at  fome  convenient  place  for  “ a good  batch  of  play.” 
Little  will  be  loll  by  it  for  the  time  ; much  will  be  gained 
for  the  future.  Exercife  out  of  doors,  where  dry  good 
air  can  be  had,  is,  in  every  point,  greatly  to  be  preferred  ; 
but  where  the  rain  and  chills  of  our  climate  will  not  permit, 
Hill  let  it  be  had  within. 

When  children  have  been  fitting  fo  long,  that  they  feel 
indifpofed  to  bodily  exertion,  there  is  no  doubt  they  have 
fat  too  long. — “ Like  every  other  organ,  the  palate  and 
the  llomach,  when  left  inaftive  and  unirritated,  lofe  their 
original  faculties.  Repeated  falling  is  fatal  both  to  appe- 
tite and  to  digeftion.  Sedentary  occupations,”  we  would 
fay  too  long  continued,  and  difproportioned  to  the  age  and 
degree  of  mufcular  maturity,  “ gradually  deftroy  the  de- 
fire, and  impair  the  power,  to  exert  the  mufcles,  more  par- 
ticularly while  they  are  forming.” — To  debar  children 
from  giving  loofe  to  thefe  inclinations,  by  indulging  which, 
they  knit  their  finews,  fwell  their  mufcles,  ajid  himden  the 
whole  againft  the  viciflitudes  of  air,  is  a kind  of  feverity 
neither  indifferent  to  them  or  to  thofe  about  them,  for  the 
prefent  or  for  the  time  to  com.e.” 

It  really  appears  fomewhat  unneceflary  to  dwell  upon 
this  fubjeft  as  we  have  done  ; and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  meet 
with  any  plan  of  education  into  which  it  enters  as  it  ought. 

In  making  the  above  quotations  from  Beddoes  ^Efl.  iii.) 


we  oblerve,  that  iu  his  plan  for  a girl’s  fchool,  which  we 
think  in  many  points  very  judicious,  (though  clearly  formed 
more  with  a view  to  weakly  children,  than  could  in  general 
be  defirable^br  girls  and  ftill  lefs  for  boys,)  he  lays  down 
the  following  precept : “ under  twelve  years  of  age  it 
lliould  be  an  invariable  rule,  that  the  hours  of  application 
ftiould  never  exceed  thofe  of  amufement  and  exercife.” 
The  principle  is  a good  one  ; and  it  Ihould  not  much  be  de- 
parted from,  till  the  period  when  application  becomes  volun- 
tary and  pleafant ; and  then  fome  portion  of  the  hours  for 
amufement,  we  do  not  include  thole  of  aSivc  exercife,  may 
be  added  to  thofe  of  application.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
tiiat,  in  general,  for  boys  between  ten  or  eleven  and  four- 
teen, nine  hours  fieep,  eight  hours  work,  and  feven  for 
meals,  exercife,  and  amufement,  is  a good  divifion.  Thofe, 
who  fee  reafon  to  adopt  our  views  in  Intellectual  Edu- 
cation, efpecially  under  the  heads  of  Attention  and  Memory, 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  Dr.  Beddoes’  plan  is  in  thefe 
points  radically  defedlive.  It  affords  ufeful  hints,  but  it 
cannot  be  followed,  we  apprehend,  and  at  the  fame  time 
mental  vigour  be  obtained. 

But  while  we  fay  this,  we  mull  add,  that  we  deprecate, 
as  he  does,  exceffive  mental  exertion  in  children.  The 
phyfical  fyllem  mull  be  the  firft  objecl.  If  the  order  of 
nature  be  reverfed,  the  mind  w'ill  eventually  fuffer  for  it, 
as  well  as  the  body.  It  would  often  be  eafy  for  the  fliilful 
parent  to  make  a child  a prodigy  ; but  the  judicious  parent 
never  will  attempt  it.  Premature  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
mind  will  feldom,  if  ever,  be  found  to  fpring  from  a vigo- 
rous root.  It  will  DC  viewed  by  thofe,  who  know  the  laws 
of  human  nature,  as  a difeafe ; and  fuch  it  will  generally 
prove,  even  in  the  eftimation  of  the  mere  fuperficial  obferver. 
We  do  not  doubt,  that  many  have  funk  into  an  early  grave, 
through  the  unnaturally  rapid  developement  of  their  facul- 
ties, and  the  exceffive  excitement  of  mental  and  phyfical 
fenllbility,  which  is  ufually  the  caufe  or  effedl  of  it ; and 
ftill  more  have  had  the  progrefs  of  their  bodily  health  and 
flrength  impaired  ; their  minds  have  funk  into  a Hate  of 
llagnant  liftleffnefs  ; and  the  promife  of  early  genius  has 
been  completely  difappointed,  and  followed  by  a train  of 
phyfical  and  mental  and  moral  evils,  which  fhould  ferve  as  a 
beacon  to  the  vain  or  the  unwary. 

Though  this  article  is  expanding  beyond  our  w'ifhes,  we 
cannot  forbear  prtfenting  our  readers  wuth  another  extraft 
from  Search.  The  Light  of  Nature  may  not  be  acceffible 
to  many  ; and  this  pafTage  is  truly  important,  and  deferves 
to  be  carefully  weighed  by  every  parent. — “ Nor  is  it 
enough  to  reltrain  fieep  within  due  bounds,  if  the  waking 
houi-s  be  fuffered  to  dream  away  in  a torpid  indolence  not 
much  different  from  fieep.  It  is  of  great  fervice,  even  to 
the  health,  to  cultivate  a fpirit  of  adlivity,  continually  ex- 
erting itfelf  in  fome  exercife  cither  of  body  or  mind.  The 
former  is  more  necelTary  for  the  animal  machine,  and  for 
that  reafon  deferves  to  be  particularly  regarded  for  fuch  as 
are  dellined  to  follow  fome  fedentary  profeffion,  that  they 
may  be  inured  by  early  cuftom  never  to  fit  ftill  with  their 
hands  before  them  in  the  intervals  of  bufinefs,  but  to  move 
brifidy  in  their  common  adlions,  and  daily  to  praftife  fuch 
recreations  as  may  keep  the  circulation  to  its  proper  flow, 
and  prevent  ill  humours  from  gathering  in  the  blood. 

“ Yet  an  aftivity  of  mind,  too,  is  not  ufelefsto  the  body  ; 
there  being  fuch  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  groffer 
and  finer  organifations,  that  irregularities  in  the  one,  will 
not  fail  to  produce  their  like  in  the  other.  There  are 
fome  who  love  to  fit  in  a corner,  building  caltles  in  the 
air,  mufing  upon  improbabilities  foothing  to  their  fancy, 
and  wifttes  of  what  can  never  happen,  or  perhaps  upon 
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fomething  that  has  vexed  them,  or  the  imaginary  di-ead  of 
mifchiefs  never  likely  to  befall  them ; though  this  may  feern  an 
intenfenefs  of  thought  when  the  mind  is  rather  toe  bufy  than 
too  remifs,  it  is  in  reality  not  an  adlivity,  but  pallivenefs 
bound  down  to  an  objedl;  rifmg  mechanically  in  the  imagina- 
tion. Tempers  of  this  caft  have  a perpetual  liftleflfnefs  and 
dilatorinefs,  they  apply  to  nothing  readily,  they  do  nothing 
currently,  but  want  to  put  off  every  thing  another  minute, 
even  their  meals,  their  diverfions,  and  their  beloved  nightly 
repofe.  Such  ftagnation  of  thought,  become  habitual, 
muff  inevitably  introduce  a like  ffagnation  of  the  vital 
juices,  fret  and  waffc  the  fpirits,  generate  fearfulnefs  and 
melancholy,  and  impair  the  health  more  than  will  be  eafily 
imagined. 

“ This  mifchief  then  deferves  an  early  attention  to  obviate, 
the  more  becaufe  difficult  to  be  difcovered  in  its  beginnings; 
for  we  cannot  penetrate  into  the  thoughts  to  fee  what  pafles 
there  : but  before  grown  inveterate,  it  will  fnew  itfelf  in 
the  aftions,  or  rather  in  the  inertnels  of  difpofition  ; and 
then  no  time  Ihould  be  loft  to  care  it,  nor  any  means  omitted 
that  can  be  devifed  to  teach  children  to  find  an  iffue  for 
their  thoughts  by  running  them  in  current  trains,  and  to 
take  pleafure  in  making  good  difpatch  of  every  thing,  as 
well  in  their  taflts  as  their  amufements. 

“ Neverthelefs  it  muff  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  a 
contrary  extreme,  which  urges  to  rpake  more  hafte  than 
good  fpeed  ; a continual  hurry  and  agitation,  never  fatisfied 
but  when  in  motion  ; an  impatience  to  do  things  before  the 
proper  time,  and  eagernefs  to  diipatch  them  at  once  by  a 
violent  exertion  ; an  over-folicitude  for  the  fuccefs  of  mea- 
fures,  and  a vexation  upon  any  rub  happening  to  fall  in  their 
way.  This  temper  likewife  is  unfavourable  to  the  health  ; 
for  mifchief  will  enfue  upon  precipitating  the  circulation  of 
blood  and  animal  fpirits,  as  well  as  upon  retarding  it.  A 
calm  and  fteady  alertnefs,  flowing  in  one  uniform  tenour, 
always  briflc  and  lively,  never  anxious  nor  trepidating,  is 
the  defirable  point  to  be  purfued ; therefore,  we  muff  fo  la- 
bour to  cure  one  evil,  as  not  to  incur  another  ; and  keep  an 
eye  upoe  Scylla,  while  we  endeavour  to  ffeer  clear  of 
Charvbdis.  I know  it  is  a difficult  matter,  perhaps  iiUr 
poflible,  to  hit  exadfly  the  golden  mean  ; but  we  fhall  come 
the  nearer,  by  being  apprifed  of  dangers  on  either  hand  : 
though  I think  the  former  is  the  greater,  the  more  fre- 
quently fallen  into,  and  harder  to  be  cured.  The  beft  that 
can  be  done  muff  be  by  diligence  in  watching  the  ap- 
proaches of  either,  and  applying  the  proper  remedy  as  foon 
as  they  are  perceived.” 

In  what  we  have  faid,  we  wifh  to  be  underftood  as  re- 
ferring, unlefs  otherwife  exprefled,  to  girls  as  well  as  to 
boys.  We  are  fully  fatisfied  that  there  is  a conffitutional 
difference  in  the  fexes,  which  is  perceptible  even  from  in- 
fancy ; and  that  the  parent,  who  (hould  train  up  her  daugh- 
ters to  all  the  moft  robuft  exercifes  of  boys,  would  find  that 
fhe  had  carried  the  matter  too  far.  But  we  are  alfo  fatis- 
fied, that  this  conffitutional  difference  is  unneceff'arily  and 
moft  injurioufly  carried  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  nature, 
in  the  common  modes  of  educating  girls.  We  recommend 
to  mothers,  efpecially,  fome  remarks  on  this  fubjedf  in 
Refleftions  on  the  prefent  Condition  of  the  Female  Sex,  by 
Prifcilla  Wakefield ; a writer  who  has  contributed  well  to 
ftore  the  children’s  library  with  works  containing  really 
ufeful  information.  “ How  often,”  fhe  fays,  (we  quote 
from  Parent’s  Friend,)  “ has  our  anxiety  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  complexion,  or  the  apprehenfion  of  her  becoming  a 
romp,  reftrained  a girl  from  the  indulgence  of  enjoying 
either  air  or  exercife,  in  a fufficient  degree,  to  fecure  her 
from  that  feeble,  fickly,  languid  ftate,  which  frequently 


renders  her  not  only  capricious,  but  helplefs  through  tV 
whole  courfe  of  her  life.  There  is  no  reafon  for  maintaining 
any  fexual  diftindfions  in  the  bodily  exercife  of  children.  If 
it  is  right  to  give  both  fexes  all  the  corporeal  advantages 
which  nature  has  given  to  enjoy,  let  them  both  partake  of 
the  fame  rational  means  of  obtaining  a flow  of  health  and 
animal  fpirits,  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  fundfions  of 
life.” — “ Employment  ffiould  be  contrived,  on  purpofe  to 
induce  them  to  pafs  a large  portion  of  their  time  in  the  ait  ; 
nor  fliould  they  ever  be  permitted  to  fit  v/ithin  long  at  a 
time.  A mere  walk  icarcely  fupplies  fufficient  exercife  to 
produce  a quick  circulation  ; fomething,  therefore,  more 
adlive  fhould  be  adopted.  Pt.unning  races,  trundling  a 
hoop,  flcipping  with  a rope,  battledore  and  ftiuttlecock, 
ball,  jumping,  dumb  bells,  fwinging,  and  many  other 
amufements  of  the  like  nature,  are  luitable  for  the  purpofe,, 
and  may  v\dth  equal  propriety  be  pradfifed  by  both  fexes, 
bein^  by  no  means  incompatible  with  delicacy  of  perfon  and 
manners.  Eet  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  true  delicacy 
confifts  in  a purity  of  fentiment,  and  is  as  much  fuperior  to 
its  fubftitute,  external  manners,  as  a real  gem  to  one  that  is 
artificial.” 

VIII.  Exercife  of  the  Serfs, — It  is  certainly  poflible  to 
have  eyes,  and  yet  not  fee  ; and  to  have  ears,  and  yet  not 
hear.  This,  however,  is  in  general  more  owing  to  the 
Huggiflmefs  or  inattention  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  imper- 
fedtion  of  the  external  organs  of  fenfe.  Impreffions  on  the 
organs  of  fenfe,  which,  if  the  attention  ol  the  mind  were 
adfively  diredled  to  them,  would  convey  clear,  vigorous, 
and  well-defined  fenfations,  may  either  excite  a mere  partial 
or  fleeting  notice,  or  pafs  away  without  any  fenfation  what- 
ever. See  flfen/rt/ Philosophy,  Div.  I.  ; and  in  connedtion 
with  other  topics  of  this  divifion,  the  reader  will  probably 
find  fome  advantage  in  confulting  Div.  II.  alfo. 

In  Ix'j’ELLECTUAL  Education  we  have  endeavoured  to 
mark  the  diftindlion,  which  is  too  feldom  obferved,  between 
fenfations  and  perceptions ; and  we  fliall  not  enter  upon  the 
fubjedl  again.  The  reader  will  find  the  firft  four  ffivifions 
of  that  article  bear  cloiely  upon  what  may  well  be  termed 
the  mental  proceffes  of  perception,  and  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  him  to  them  for  this  purpofe.  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Effays 
on  the  Intelledfual  Powers,  has  a diftindt  chapter  on  the 
improvement  of  the  fenfes  (Effay  II.  chap.  21.)  ; but  from 
the  views  which  that  philofopher  took  of  the  nature  of  per- 
ception, it  might  be  expedfed,  and  it  is  accordingly  the 
fadt,  that  he  fays  but  little  on  the  improvement  of  the  fenfes 
properly  fo  called  : it  is  principally  on  the  improvement  of 
the  perceptive  power.  The  philofophical  reader  may,  how- 
ever, find  it  worth  while  to  confult  that  chapter  ; and  the 
judicious,  but  inexperienced  mother  will  alfo  derive  much 
ufeful  information  from  the  fecond  and  third  letters  in  Mifs 
Hamilton’s  fecond  volume. 

That  the  perceptive  power  is  fufceptible  of  very  great 
improvement,  by  proper  exercife  and  culture,  there  can  he 
no  doubt ; but  fome  may  doubt  whether  this  is  the  cafe  with 
refpedf  to  the  bodily  organs  of  fenfation.  When  it  is  con- 
fidered,  however,  that  improvement,  as  the  confequence  of 
due  exercife,  is  the  grand  law  of  our  phyfical  and  intelledfual 
powers,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  external  organs  are, 
by  the  fame  means,  fufceptible  of  improvement,  in  furnifb- 
ing  corredf  and  vivid  fenfations.  And  when  it  is  confidered 
that  even  well-formed  healtliy  infants  indicate  little  fenfi- 
bility  of  fight  and  hearing  for  many  days  ; that  there  are 
manifell  and  great  differences  in  the  animal  tribe,  in  the 
powers  of  fenfation ; that  even  wliere  there  is  the  power  of 
vigorous  attention^  children  greatly  differ  in  the  corredlncfs 
and  vividnefs  of  their  fenfations  ; that  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
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tomed  to  obferve  objeAs  of  a certain  clafs,  not  only  have 
much  more  ready  and  accurate  perceptions,  but  even  can  at 
once  diicern,  where  fenfation  only  is  concerned,  what  very 
clofe  attention  will  fcarcely  enable  another  to  fee  ; that  thofe 
who  are  deprived  of  one  of  the  three  organs  of  intelleftual 
fenfation,  acquire  a peculiar  fufceptibility,  not  only  of  per- 
ception, but  of  fenfation  from  the  others ; and  that  at  the 
period  of  natural  decay,  and  even  earlier,  there  is  a great 
diminution  of  the  power  of  fenfation  ; it  appears  to  us 
fcarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  the  bodily  organs  of  fenfation 
are  fufceptible  of  great  variation  and  improvement  in  the 
fame  individual. 

Even  if  this  Ihould  ftill  be  regarded  as  matter  of  theory, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  effort  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
fenfes  can  be  loft  : for  by  the  fame  means  we  flrall  be  ef- 
fedfually  improving  the  faculty  of  perception.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  whatever  means  are  taken  to  exercife  the 
perceptive  power,  thefe  will,  upon  the  above  principle,  cul- 
tivate alfo  the  organs  of  fenfation.  The  exercife  of  the 
bodily  organs,  and  accurate  attention  to  the  impreffions 
upon  them,  are,  in  fact,  the  only  direct  means  by  which 
this  laft  object  can  be  effedted.  The  indirect  means  are  of 
indifpenfible  importance,  and  will  do  much  towards  render- 
ing the  diredt  means  of  real  efficacy  : we  refer  to  thofe  means 
by  which  the  bodily  health,  vigour,  and  adtivity,  are  to  be 
obtained.  The  exercife  of  bodily  vigour,  and  efpecially  of 
bodily  adtivity,  not  only  has  the  effedt  of  ftrengthening  the 
nervous  fyftem  generally,  and  of  giving  it  a healthy  fenli- 
biiity,  but  it  furnifhes  conftant  exercife  for  the  organs  of 
fenfation.  The  ufeful  playthings  of  childhood  and  youth, 
and  their  employment  out  of  doors,  are  continually  calling 
thefe  organs  into  adtivity  ; and  that  agility  in  mufcular 
movements,  with  which  health  and  adtivity  are  fo  often  at- 
tended among  the  young,  and  which  contributes  fo  much 
to  give  bodily  dexterity,  is  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  calling 
into  play  the  power  of  fenfation  alfo.  Dexterity  does  of 
courfe  imply  the  quick  and  vigorous  fenfation,  and  accurate 
attention  to  it,  and  the  ready  affociation  with  it  of  the  ap- 
propriate mufcular  movement ; and  where  it  is  exercifed, 
there  the  organs  of  fenfation  mull  alfo  be  exercifed.  In 
ffiort,  wherever  and  however  the  attention  is  diredled  to  the 
objedls  of  perception,  whether  in  the  way  of  fimple  obferva- 
tion,  or  of  comparifon  and  difcrimination,  the  correfponding 
organ  of  fenfation  is  undergoing  a proper  culture. 

Hence  a great  deal  may  fafely  be  left  to  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  external  objedls,  provided  the  attention  is  pretty 
fteadily  and  frequently  led,  diredlly  or  indiredlly,  to  the 
perceptions.  A child  who  obferves  much,  mull  acquire 
quicknefs  of  perception  ; a child  who  obferves  accurately, 
mull  acquire  accuracy  of  perception,  and  confequently  mull 
acquire  quicknefs  and  accuracy  of  fenfation.  But  there  are 
few  cafes  in  a judicious  education,  in  which  all  will  be  left 
to  this  indiredl  exercife.  During  the  plays  and  employ- 
ments of  childhood  and  youth,  various  means  may  be  de- 
viled of  calling  the  fenfes  into  adlivity,  and  diredling  the 
attention  to  them.  In  the  book  which  we  before  referred 
to,  “ Gymnaftics  for  Youth,”  there  are  fome  ufeful  fug- 
geftions  refpedling  the  method  of  artificially  exercifing  the 
fenfes,  which  we  think  may  be  ferviceable  to  fome  of  our 
readers,  and  \vhich  we  fhall  give  in  the  form  in  which  we 
find  them  in  the  “ Parent’s  Friend.” 

“ Befides  the  natural  exercife  of  the  fenfes,  I think  it 
might  be  poffible,  by  artificial  means,  to  increafe  the  power 
of  each  fenfe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hundreds  of  deaf  and 
blind  perfons,  who  fupply,  to  an  aftonilhing  degree,  the  lofs 
of  one  fenfe  by  the  zealous  cultivation  of  another.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  exercifes  of  this  kind,  fometimes  the  eyes 
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Ihould  be  covered,  fometimes  the  ears  prevented  as  much  as 
poffible  from  hearing,  fometimes  the  reft  of  the  fenfes  kept 
as  free  as  may  be  from  impreffions.  When  children  have 
acquired  confiderable  readinefs  by  the  natural  exercife  of  the 
fenfes,  in  their  eighth  or  tenth  year  perhaps,  I confider  it  as 
a very  pleafing  and  ufeful  occupation  to  exercife  them  arti- 
ficially in  the  following  manner.”  Though  the  author 
fpeaks  of  the  age  of  feven  or  nine  as  a proper  time  for  the 
artificial  exercife  of  the  fenfes,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be 
begun  with  advantage  at  a much  earlier  period.  In  faft,  it 
can  fcarcely  be  begun  too  early.  But,  throughout,  it 
lliould  be  condudled  as  little  as  poffible  in  the  way  of  a 
formal  bufinefs.  The  exercife  of  the  mufcles,  and  the  ex- 
ercife of  the  fenfes,  Ihould  be  made  as  interefting  as  poffi- 
ble, and  feldom  employed  except  in  the  way  of  amufe- 
ment. 

( I ) “ Exercife  of  the  Touch. — The  much  greater  prompti- 
tude of  the  fight  and  hearing,  evidently  leads  us  to  negledl 
the  fenfe  of  feeling  ; whence  I am  induced  to  think,  that  this 
deferves  our  greatell  attention.  The  eyes  are  to  be  previ- 
oully  covered,  and  then  let  the  perfon  fo  blindfolded  difeover 
perfons  by  feeling  their  faces  or  hands  ; dillinguilh  coins  ; tell 
what  a perfon  writes  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a pencil  or 
point  of  a fleewer ; dillinguilh  the  leaves  of  all  kinds  of 
tregs  and  plants  with  which  he  is  acquainted  ; ellimate  the 
degree  of  heat,  air,  and  water  according  to  the  thermome- 
ter ; dillinguiih  plates  of  polilhed  metal,  of  fimilar  figures, 
by  their  fpecific  heat ; ellimate  the  weight  of  various  fub- 
llances  in  pounds,  ounces,  and  the  fmaller  weights  ; tell  all 
kinds  of  wood,  and  the  different  produftions  of  the  loom  ; 
ellimate  the  number  of  leaves  in  a book  and  tell  the  pages  ; 
among  a number  of  leaves  of  the  fame  kind  of  paper,  fe- 
parate  the  blank,  written,  and  printed  ; write  ; ellimate  the 
length  of  various  Hicks  in  feet  and  inches,  the  fuperficies  of 
a table,  the  folid  contents  of  fubllances  of  regular  figures, 
and  the  capacities  of  different  veffels  ; mould  eafy  figures,  ma- 
thematical for  example,  in  clay  or  wax,  paying  attention  to 
the  fize  as  well  as  the  form  ; make  pens,  and  cut  out  various 
objedls  ; dillinguilh  all  kinds  of  fubllances  put  into  his  hand, 
as  chalk,  fealing-wax,  &c.  : let  him  endeavour  to  feel  in- 
feriptions  in  relievo,  as  upon  large  coins. 

( 2 ) “ Exercife  of  the  Sight. — Let  him  ellimate  every  rela- 
tion of  magnitude  as  it  exills  in  nature;  length,  breadth, 
height,  depth,  fuperficies,  folidity,  and  dillance  : both  in  the 
great,  as  yards,  furlongs,  miles  ; and  in  fmaller  dimenfions,  as 
feet,  inches,  lines.  The  conjedlure  Ihould  always  be  compared 
with  adlual  meafurement.  This  will  at  the  fame  time  afford 
a pleafing  mode  of  praiftically  acquiring  the  art  of  menfu- 
ration.  On  fultry  days,  for  which  more  violent  gymnallic 
exercifes  are  not  fo  well  adapted,  I have  often  had  recourfe 
to  thefe,  and  found  that  young  perfons  very  foon  acquire  a 
confiderable  readinefs  in  them.  It  is  above  all  things  necef- 
fary  to  imprint  as  deeply  as  poffible  on  their  minds  accurate 
ideas  of  the  different  meafures.  When  this  is  done,  they 
will  foon  learn  the  art  of  applying  them  in  all  diredlions, 
and  thus  meafure  with  the  eye.  Let  him  draw  all  kinds 
of  mathematical  figures  without  compalles  or  ruler,  divide 
lines  into  a given  number  of  parts,  cut  meafures  of  feet, 
inches,  and  lines  upon  Hicks,  copy  mathematical  figures 
in  perfpedlive  from  models,  draw  fchemes  for  them,  cut 
them  in  paper,  and  put  them  together.  All  this  mull  after- 
wards be  examined  by  mathematical  inllruments,  and  the 
errors  correfted.  Let  him  take  for  a pattern  a picture,  on 
which  are  many  different  fliades  of  colour  ; compound  every 
lhade  in  it  from  the  feven  primary  colours,  and  lay  them  all 
down  upon  paper  ; or  let  him  merely  declare  of  what  colours 
each  lhade  is  compofed.  Let  him  ellimate  the  weights  of 
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various  bodies  by  looking  at  them.  Let  him  flop  his  ears 
with  his  lingers,  and  hold  a converfation  by  obferving  the 
motion  of  the  lips. 

.(3)  “ Exercife  of  the  Hearing. — The  youthful  company,  in 
■which  the  fewer  there  are  the  lefs  noife  is  to  be  apprehended, 
being  all  blindfolded,  their  mailer  will  do  various  things, 
and  they  rnuil  tell  what  he  is  about  ; in  other  words,  he  will 
occafion  fome  noife  in  different  ways,  and  they  muil  explain 
whence  the  noife  arifes.  This  admits  of  great  variety.  All 
common  aftlons,  fuch  as  walking,  writing,  making  pens, 
and  the  like,  are  eafily  difeovered  ; accordingly  the  mailer 
will  pi'oceed  to  fuch  as  are  more  unufual,  for  inilance  ilep- 
ping  upon  a chair,  or  fitting  down  on  the  ground.  Wlien 
thefe  are  difeovered,  with  tolerable  facility  he  will  go  far- 
ther. He  will  bid  them  guefs  the  figure,  fize,  and  fubilance 
of  things  by  the  ear.  For  example,  whence  proceeds  that 
found  ? from  a glafs,  a bafon,  a bell,  a piece  of  iron,  fleel, 
copper,  lilver,  wood,  the  table,  or  the  bureau  ? Of  what 
iize,  and  of  what  fhape  it  is  ? 

(4)  Exercife  of  the  Smell  and  Tafie. — A perfon  blind- 
folded may  diitinguiih  flowers,  various  articles  of  food, 
many  metals,  leaves  of  trees,  freih,  and  in  many  cafes  dry 
pieces  of  wood,  and  feveral  other  fubilances,  by  the  fmell 
alone,  without  touching  them,  and  moll  of  them  by  the 
talle.” 

IX.  Senfilility. — The  fenfe  of  touch  deferves  to  be  re- 
garded as  dillintl  from  the  general  lenfe  of  feeling,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  tliofe  of  fight,  hearing,  fmelling,  and 
talle,  refers  to  every  fenfation  experienced  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  either  from  internal  or  external  imprellions,  and 
upon  which  principally  the  phyfical  fenfibility  depends. 
We  do  not  mean  that  when  the  nervous  fenfibility  in  gene- 
ral is  great,  there  will  often  be  found  deficiency  in  the 
organs  of  fight,  hearing,  &c.  ; but  that  what  is  well  termed 
fenfibility,  both  phyfical  and  mental,  depends  principally 
upon  the  organs  of  feeling.  Now  the  great  objeft  with 
refpeft  to  thefe  is,,  not  to  roufe  them  to  irritability,  by 
direft  or  exceilive  excitement ; or  to  produce  that  irrita- 
bility by  methods  which  cannot  be  unattended  with  eifential 
injury'  to  the  bodily  health,  fuch  as  over-exertion  of  mind, 
want  of  air  and  exercife,  exceilive  warmth,  &c.  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  bring  the  fyllem  into,  and  to  preferve  it  in,  that 
(late  in  which  the  fimple  natural  pleafures  of  feeling  (the 
pleafures  of  health,  of  aftivity,  &c. ) are  enjoyed,  and  in 
which  there  iball  be  no  unnatural  tendency  to  the  pains  of 
this  fenfe.  How  great  a ihare  thefe  have  in  producing  the 
mental  pains,  may  be  underitood  by  the  remarks  on  this 
fenfe  in  Mental  Philosophy,  Div.  II.  And  on  the  fubjeft 
of  this  feftion,  we  wiih  to  refer  the  reader  to  Moral 
Education  III.  10.  ii.  12. 

The  general  law  of  the  fenfihle  pleafures  and  pains  is,  that 
by  fimple  repetition  they  lofe  their  vividnefs,  and  their  effebt 
upon  the  mind  : and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  mere  pafiive 
mental  feelings.  Yet  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  early  education,  and  in  the  individual’s  felf-cul- 
ture,  that  v/here  any  part  of  the  fyftem  of  feeling  is  unduly 
called  into  exercife,  it  increafes  the  irritability  of  the  whole  ; 
that  the  phyfical  powerfully  afts  upon  the  mental  fenfibility, 
and  this  in  turn  upon  the  phyfical  fenfibility  ; that  whatever 
increafes  the  pleafures  of  fenfation  beyond  their  natural 
Hate,  mufl  alfo  increafe  the  fufeeptibility  of  the  fenfible 
pains  ; and  that  the  influence  of  thefe  upon  the  happinefs, 
(where  they  arife  from,  or  are  accompanied  by,  an  exceffive 
irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,)  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
fenfible  pleafures  arifing  from  fuch  exceflrve  excitement  of 
body  or  of  mind. 

One  grand  objeift  of  the  early  period  of  education  fliould 


be,  to  bring  the  phyfical  fyftem  into  its  due  ftate  of  health', 
vigour,  and  adlivity.  If  this  be  fuccefsfully  puffued,  all  is 
done  which  is  requifite  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
phyfical  fenfibility.  All  the  means  which  we  have  here- 
tofore fuggelled,  if  employed  judicioufly  and  lleadily,  have 
the  direcl  tendency  to  give  the  nervous  fyftem  its  due  tone ; 
to  make  fenfations  have  their  proper  influence  is  the  intel- 
ledlual  lyftem,  and  to  keep  them  from  having  too  great  in- 
fluence in  the  fyftem  of  internal  feeling.  On  the  one  hand, 
theie  means  will  tend  to  corredl  that  extreme  nervous  irrita- 
bility which  might  indeed  be  employed  fuccefsfully  to  pro- 
duce a rapid  and  premature  developement  of  the  faculties 
and  affedlions,  but  which  cannot  be  called  much  into  play 
without  fappiug  the  foundation  of  the  health  of  body  and 
of  mind  ; and,  on  the  other,  they  will  fupply  the  beft  phy- 
fical prevention  of  the  formation  of  that  morbid  fenfibility 
which  fo  continually  fixes  the  mind  upon  its  own  feelings, 
which  implants  felfiftinefs  in  its  moll  refined,  perhaps,  but 
moll  ruinous  forms  ; and  which  feeks  for  gratification,  01' at 
leall  relief,  in  that  unnatural  excitement  which  only  feeds 
the  corroding  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  and  mufl  by  degrees 
dellroy  the  capacity  of  enjoyment,  and  plunge  in  perhaps 
irretrievable  calamities.  The  early  and  external  means  for 
the  cure  or  prevention  of  exceilive  fenfibility,  muft  however 
be  fupported  by  internal  aids.  A difpofition  to  adlive 
exertion, — a love  of  order  and  regularity,  ( which  we  deem  of 
incalculable  importance,) — a tafte  for  mental  employment 
not  exciting  to  the  mind,  but  engaging  its  attention,  and 
calling  into  play  and  ftrengthening  its  various  powers,  in 
their  due  meafure  and  degrees, — a difpofition  which  will 
turn  the  fenfibility  which  exills  into  the  channel  of 
benevolence  and  piety, — fortitude  with  refpeft  to  per- 
fonal  pains,  — patience  with  refpeft  to  perfonal  priva- 
tions,— and  the  habit  of  felf-controul  early  checking  or 
preventing  that  wild  hankering  after  mere  pleafure  which 
never  yet  did  any  thing  but  harm,  afterwards  called  into 
exercife,  and  fupported  by  reafon  and  religion,  to  prevent 
every  fenfual  gratification  which  prudence  and  duty  forbid, 
— thefe  cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with  the  moft  bene- 
ficial effefts  on  the  health  and  happinefs  : they  will  conduft 
the  youth  to  the  maturity  and  vigour  of  his  bodily  powers, 
and  of  intellcft  and  affeftion  : they  will  enable  him  and 
prompt  him  to  aft  well  his  part  in  life  with  ufefulnefs  to 
others,  and  with  honour  and  comfort  to  himfelf : and  we 
need  not  fay  that  they  will  ferve  as-  a ncftile  foundation  for 
religious  excellence. 

The  following  paflage  contains  a pifture  of  “ that  morbid 
fenfibility  which  renders  exiftence  in  many  inftances  an  almoft 
uninterrupted  feries  of  painful  fenfations,”  which  fliould 
make  thofe  concerned  in  education  do  what  they  can  to 
prevent  fuch  dreadful  evils.  It  is  true  it  is  an-extreme  cafe  ; 
but  thofe  who  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  appearances 
of  morbid  fenfibility  in  lefs  extreme  and  too  common  ftates, 
will  perceive,  that,  in  their  degree,  the  features  of  the 
pifture  belong  alfo  to  them.  “ That  the  dropping  of  a 
hair-pin  on  the  floor  fliould  make  a perfon  ftart  from  her 
feat,  and  fix  her  in  a preternatural  pofture,  by  occafioning 
preternatural  fixed  contraftions  of  the  mufcles,  or  agitate 
her  by  contraftions  and  relaxations  equally  preternatural, 
tin  file  finks  into  infenfibility,  from  which  flie  awakes  into 
vehement  delirium,  is  hardly  credible  to  thofe  who  are  con- 
verfant  only  with  the  healthy,  and  the  forts  of  ficknefs  to 
which  the  robuft  are  fubjeft.  On  comparing  an  individual 
liable  to  thefe  fad  varieties  of  being,  to  the  engineer  who 
ftands  unmoved  amid  the  thunder  of  a battery ; to  the 
feaman  who  maintains  his  footing  upon  the  deck,  or  ropes 
of  his  veffel  reeling  under  the  fliock  of  the  elements  ; or  to 
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the  Indian  who  exhibits  the  figns,  and  probably  feels  the 
throb,  of  intenfe  delight,  while  the  flames  are  preying  upon 
his  flelh  ; how  aftonilhing  do  we  find  the  range  in  human 
fufceptibility  to  the  effedf  of  the  powers  by  which  we 
are  furrounded  ! how  important  is  it  to  confider  the  caufes 
of  the  difference,  if  on  the  one  hand  we  Ihould  have  as  much 
reafon  to  fufpedf  that  refiffance  to  pain  may ’be  united  in 
the  higheft  degree  to  capability  of  pleafure,  as  we  have,  on 
the  other,  to  be  perfuadcd  that  thofe  who  have  become  in 
fo  high  a degree  fenfitive,  are  nearly  loft  to  all  but  painful 
emotions  ; and  that  if  their  organs  are  like  wax  in  being 
impreffed  by  external  appulfes,  they  too  often  refemble 
adamant  in  retaining  what  impreffions  they  may  receive.” 
Beddoes,  as  quoted  by  Stock,  p.  252. 

Infanity,  melancholy,  epilepfy,  palfy,  and  a whole  train 
of  evils,  are  the  attendants  upon  an  undue,  exceflive,  and 
long  continued  excitement  of  the  nervous  fenfibility  ; and 
it  ftiould  be  one  leading  objedf  of  education,  among  females 
in  particular,  fo  to  diredl  their  employments,  their  amufe- 
ments,  their  diet  and  temperature,  their  waking  and  their 
fleeping  hours,  that  their  conftitution  may  be  hardened, 
their  bodies  and  minds  invigorated,  and  the  beft  chance  given 
them  for  meeting  the  unavoidable  evils  of  life,  fo  that  thefe 
may  promote  their  moral  improvement,  without  inflidfing 
upon  them  unneceflary  fufferings,  or  deftroying  their  powers 
of  ufefulnefs.  With  this  view,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
maxim  in  education,  that  whatever  ftrongly  excites  the 
fenfibility,  without  connefting  it  with  adfive  exertion, 
whatever,  in  fliort,  increafes  the  difpofition  to  paffive  plea- 
fure, is,  and  muft  be,  injurious, — injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  mind,  and  alike  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  body. 
To  make  fuch  fickly  fenfibility  the  fubjedf  of  approbation 
is  folly  in  the  extreme. 

How  the  fenfibility,  in  its  natural  ftate,  Ihould  be  turned 
into  the  channel  of  benevolence,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
ftiew  in  Moral  Education  ; and  the  reader  will  find  fome 
judicious  obfervations  on  the  fame  topic  in  Mifs  More’s 
Strictures.  With  refpedt  to  girls,  what  in  general  is  moft 
wanting  is,  to  check  their  fenfibility,  or  at  leaft  to  give  it 
its  proper  diredtion.  With  refpedt  to  boys,  it  may  fome- 
times  be  necellary  to  excite  their  mental  fenfibility  ; but  in 
general,  where  proper  pains  have  been  taken  early  in  life, 
the  benevolent  affeftions  will  have  fufficient  vividnefs  and 
vigour  : and  at  any  rate  they  fliould  never  be  enlivened  by 
ftimulating  the  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  A boy 
Ihould,  if  poflible,  be  kept  from  the  feeling  that  he  has 
nerves ; if  we  find  his  affedtions  and  intelledt  ftrong  and 
vigorous,  that  is  all  we  can  wifh  for, 

X.  Purity. — The  work  of  education  has,  indeed,  an  ex- 
tenfive  fcope  ; and  no  department  of  it  can  be  negledled 
without  injury  to  the  reft.  Phyfical  education  is  of  the 
firft  importance  in  the  earlieft  periods  ; but  if  it  be  even 
then  made  an  exclufive  objedl,  the  confequences  muft  be 
highly  injurious.  An  unreftrained  mind  in  a vigorous  body, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  will  be  the  moft  likely  to  fink 
into  the  loweft  moral  depravity,  and  eventually  to  deftroy, 
by  this  means,  the  objedl  to  which  fo  much  care  and  exertion 
had  been  devoted.  Without  attaching  any  importance  to 
the  number  feven,  as  pretending  to  fet  limits,  which,  in  a 
great  variety  of  inftances,  muft  be  merely  arbitrary,  the 
interval  between  birth  and  manhood  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  periods,  of  feven  years  in  each.  During 
the  firft  (unlefs  the  imagination  of  a child  has  been  allowed 
to  gain  an  exceflive  preponderance,  and  the  elements  of  de- 
fire have  rifen  to  an  enormous  height)  there  muft  be  un- 
common impurity  in  the  language  or  adlions  of  thofe  around 


them,  if  the  conceptions  or  defircs  have,  in  any  degree,  a 
fexual  complexion.  But  during  the  fecond,  (more  efpecially 
if  children  affociate  much  with  others  older  than  themfelves, 
who  are  not  under  the  reftraints  either  of  delicacy  or  de- 
cency,) it  is  an  unhappy  fadl,  that  long  before  there  can,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  be  any  proper  fexual  defires,  there  is 
not  unfrequently  a degree  of  indecency  in  language  and  man- 
ners, againft  which  the  parent,  who  is  anxious  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  his  children,  flrouldmoft  feduloully  guard. 
We  have  known  this  to  be  the  cafe,  even  where  boys  have 
been  brought  up  at  home,  having  been  allowed,  however,  to 
mix  with  thofe  who  themfelves  had  little  moral  controul ; and 
we  fee  reafon  to  think  it  particularly  the  cafe  at  thofe 
fchools  where  boys  of  the  fecond  period  are  allowed  a free 
intercourfe  with  thofe  of  the  third.  Hence  we  admire  the 
plan  which  appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  of  fchools  for 
boys  from  fix  to  twelve.  11  they  are  thoroughly  well  re- 
gulated, under  the  fuperintendance  of  able  perfons,  and  they 
give  efpecial  care  to  the  prevention  of  impurity  in  lan- 
guage, &c.,  the  moft  beneficial  ends  may  be  anfwered. 
Perhaps  even  a progrefs  in  the  languages  might,  upon  an 
average,  be  made  in  fuch  feminaries  as  fatisfaftory  as  at 
fchools  upon  the  ufual  plan  ; the  rudiments  of  other  va- 
luable branches  of  knowledge  would  be  gained  more  effec- 
tually ; and,  above  all,  the  moral  culture  of  the  mind  might 
be  carried  on  with  much  greater  fuccefs.  As  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  it  is  more  difficult  to  reftrain  the  impure 
language  of  young  boys,  whofe  minds  have  received  an 
early  taint,  than  of  older  ones,  unlefs,  indeed,  the  difeafe 
has  taken  a deep  and  alarming  root.  In  the  former  cafe  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  inftil  that  fenfe  of  impropriety, 
which,  where  there  is  any  moral  feeling,  may  be  produced 
in  this  conneftion,  foon  after  the  age  of  puberty.  Some 
may  think  that  great  care  on  this  fubjedf  is  a refinement  of 
fqueamifh  delicacy,  and  not  a neceffary  precaution  of  moral 
purity  ; we  are  however  fatisfied  that  fuch  will  not  be  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  or  who  have  obferved  the  power  of  words  over  the 
conceptions  of  the  imagination  and  the  excitement  and  the 
direction  of  the  defires.  That  power  is  beyond  all  calcu- 
lation, and  often  beyond  all  controul.  The  cafual  imagery 
of  the  fancy  will  pafs  away,  and  unlefs  the  mind  inten- 
tionally dwells  upon  it,  cherifhes  it,  and  endeavours  to  re- 
call it,  it  may  even  leave  no  veftige  to  bring  it  back  again 
into  view  ; the  mere  corporal  feeling,  unlefs  unhappily  in- 
flamed by  external  fources  of  impurity,  may  eafily  be 
brought  into  fubjedfion.  But  when  words  have  been  much 
or  long  affociated  with  fuch  trains  of  conceptions  or  feel- 
ings, they  will,  in  various  ways,  contribute  to  excite  and  to 
ftrengthen  them,  and  the  confequence  will  often  be  that 
purity  will  be  loft,  and  that  the  moral,  mental,  and  phyfical 
fyftem,  will  fuftain  fhocks  from  which  they  cannot  re- 
cover. 

It  is  one  moft  injurious  effedf  of  that  exceflive  referve 
which  parents  often  think  neceffary  on  thefe  fubjedts,  that 
their  children  are  left  without  any  definite  knowledge  of  the 
mifehief  which  the  language  of  indecency  will  inevitably 
produce.  Let  the  parent  acquire  his  child’s  full  confidence, 
and  let  him,  with  no  other  end  in  view,  than  his  moral  wel- 
fare, early  give  him  judicious  warning,  and  repeat  this  as 
often  as  he  may  think  neceffary  to  revive  tlie  impreflion,  and 
the  beft  effedt  will  follow. 

We  prefume  not  to  offer  much  advice  on  this  fubjedf  to 
mothers.  A mother  poffeffed  of  genuine  delicacy  of  mind 
will  not  need  it  ; and  to  others  we  could  be  of  no  fervice, 

A daughter  grows  up  fo  much  more  under  her  mother’s 
X X 2 eye, 
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eye,  than  a fon  can  do,  and  there  is,  vve  doubt  not,  among 
all  but  the  moft  abandoned  of  the  female  fex,  fo  much  more 
of  that  “ decent  perfonal  refervc  which  is  the  foundation  of 
true  delicacy  of  charafter,”  that  we  hope  it  can  require  but 
common  judgment  and  common  care  to  preferve  her  purity 
of  mind.  A mother  who  knows,  however,  the  moral  dangers 
of  the  female  fex,  even  where  the  general  laws  of  chaltity 
are  not  violated,  will  be  on  her  guard  in  obferving  every  pol- 
fibility  of  expofure  to  them  ; flie  will  guard  the  plant  of  mo- 
defty  with  alliduous  care,  and  will  be  watchful  to  preferve  it 
from  the  noxious  influence  of  the  indelicacy  of  rude  igno- 
rance or  of  impurity.  We  have  reafon  to  think  that  mo- 
thers fometimes  allow  their  daughters  a moi’e  unreftrained  in- 
tercourfe  with  fervants,  or  with  companions  of  fufpicious 
delicacy,  than  prudence  can  authorize.  They  never  fliould 
be  expofed  to  circumlfances  which  may  lead  them  to  offend 
againft  “ decent  perfonal  I'eferve.”  How  much  the  prefent 
too  common  modes  of  drefs  will  leflen  that  feeling,  every 
confiderate  mother  muff  perceive.  What  thofe  moral  dan- 
gers are  to  which  we  referred,  beyond  thofe  of  impure  lan- 
guage, and  how  fatally  they  have  been  experienced,  we 
think  a father  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  daughter,  will 
take  proper  means  of  acquainting  her  to  whofe  foftering 
care  they  are  to  owe  their  fafety.  Beyond  what  we  have 
fuggefted,  we  can  merely  add,  that  the  books  which  lie 
in  the  way  of  girls  of  the  fecond  period,  not  only  fhould 
not  be  of  that  kind  which  muff  cherifli  a lickly  fenfibility, 
but  fhould  be  free  from  every  thing  at  which  genuine  mo- 
defty  would  blufh.  And  if  a vifitor  fhould,  in  their  pre- 
fence, bring  forward  fuch  ideas,  however  clothed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  elegance,  or  refined  double  entendre,  he  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  their  fociety.  That  a father  fhould  ever 
do  fo  feems  impofhble  : we  wilh  it  were. 

But  the  delicacy  we  wifh  to  fee,  “ is  fomething  nobler 
than  innocence.”  It  is  not  the  delicacy  of  ignorance,  but 
the  purity  of  imagination  and  defire.  And  we  are  fatisfied 
that  this  is,  in  fome  inftances,  befl  preferved  by  a knowledge 
of  the  limple  truth.  “ The  ridiculous  falfities  which  are 
told  to  children  from  miftaken  notions  of  modefty,  tend  very 
much  to  inflame  their  imaginations,  and  fet  their  little  minds 
to  work  refpedfirg  fubjedls  which  Nature  never  intended 
they  fliould  think  of,  till  the  body  arrived  at  fome  degree 
of  maturity.  Children  very  early  lee  cats  with  kittens, 
birds  with  their  young,  See.  Why  then  are  they  not  to  be 
told,  that  their  mothers  carry  and  nourifh  them  in  the  fame 
way  ? As  there  would  then  be  no  appearance  of  myftery, 
they  would  never  think  of  the  fubjeft  more.  Truth  may 
always  be  told  to  children,  if  it  be  told  gravely  ; but  it  is 
the  immodelly  of  affefted  modefty  that  does  all  the  mif- 
chief ; and  this  fmoke  heats  the  imagination  by  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  obfeure  certain  objeAs.”  Parent’s  Friend, 
vol.  i. 

Thus  far  we  prefume  to  fuppofe  we  have  not  offended 
againft  our  own  principle.  We  have  hitherto  written  for 
parents  indifcriminately  ; but  what  follows  is  defigned  for 
the  eye  of  the  father ; aud  we  muft  here  be  allowed  a little 
more  minutenels. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  due  regulation  of  the  fexual 
defires  is,  on  the  whole,  the  greateft  difficulty  in  education. 
The  danger  of  doing  too  much  is,  in  fome  cafes,  almoft  as 
great  as  the  danger  of  doing  too  little.  But  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times,  including  focial  intercourfe,  newf- 
paper  communications,  &c.  are  fuch,  that  nothing,  we 
thi  nk,  but  the  blindnefs  of  ignorance,  or  the  carelelfnefs  of 
vice,  or  the  exceffive  caution  of  unenlightened  or  indolent 
timidity,  can  hefitate  in  endeavouring  to  communicate  fuch 
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impreffions  refpefting  the  nature  and  confequences  of  an 
illicit  or  unnatural  indulgence  of  thofe  defires,  as  may  ope- 
rate altogether  to  prevent,  or  moft  materially  to  check 
them. 

How  early  fuch  communications  ffiould  be  made,  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  We  recolleA  hearing  a father 
fay,  that  he  had  fucceeded  in  producing  in  the  mind  of  his 
fon,  before  the  age  of  puberty,  fuch  a deteftation  of  the 
vice  we  have  more  particularly  in  view,  that  he  felt  a full 
confidence  as  to  his  moral  reifraint.  In  that  procefs  we  have 
as  yet  had  no  experience  ; but  we  are  inclined  to  fuppofe, 
that  more  will  be  efteAually  done  by  giving  only  general, 
thougli  perfeAly  diftinA,  cautions,  refpeAing  language  and 
aAions  conneAed  with  this  fubjeA,  and  by  leaving  the  more 
impreffive  reprefentations  till  the  period  when  the  defires 
will  Hand  moft  in  need  of  reftraint. 

Before  the  age  of  twelve,  a father  will  often  be  able  to 
perceive,  in  a well-educated  boy,  the  indications  of  decided 
moral  principle ; by  which  we  underftand  the  real  and 
aAuating  defire  to  do  right,  and  to  avoid  every  thing  wrong. 
When  befides  this  he  has  reafon  to  have  confidence  in  his 
foil’s  purity  of  mind,  (we  ftill  mean  of  imagination  and 
defire,)  and  alfo  in  his  prudence,  we  think  a fimple  judi- 
cious communication  refpeAing  the  delicate  ftruAure,  and 
the  objeA  of  the  male  organs,  would  be  attended  with  im- 
portant advantages.  This  would  lead  to  a few  plain,  but 
impreffive  ftatements,  refpeAing  the  highly  injurious  and 
often  fatal  confequences  of  the  abufe  of  them  ; and  the 
ncceffity  of  ftriAly  avoiding  every  thing,  in  word  or  aAion, 
which  might  lead  to  fuch  abufe.  With  thefe  reprefentations, 
the  father  who  has  fuccefsfully  cultivated  the  principles  of 
religion  in  his  fon’s  mind,  would  add  fuch  as  would  conneA 
with  every  kind  and  degree  of  impurity,  the  idea  of  its 
oftending  his  omnifeient  heavenly  parent.  If  it  have  pre- 
vioufly  been  his  objeA  to  communicate  interefting  inforfna- 
tion  refpeAing  the  ftruAure  and  funAions  of  the  human 
frame,  fuch  a communication  as  we  have  m.entioned  will 
have  no  appearance  of  formality  ; and  it  may  be  introduced 
by  a natural  digreffion  from  fome  other  conneAed  topic. 
Some  fuggeftions  as  to  the  mode  of  accompliffiing  it  may 
be  obtained  from  Dr.  Beddoes’s  fourth  Eflay  ; but  we  would 
.make  it  a much  more  fimple  bufinefs.  It  will  require  no 
more  knowledge  of  anatomy,  than  what  any  judicious  well- 
informed  father  may  eafily  gain  from  ditterent  articles  of  this 
work,  or  the  common  works  on  the  fubjeA  ; though  if  he 
had  an  injeAion  of  the  veffels  preparing  and  conveying  the 
feminal  fluid,  this  aided  by  plates  fhewing  the  internal  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  urinary  and  feminal  organs,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a falutary  fear  of  injuring  that  which  fimple  infpec- 
tion  would  prove  to  be  fo  complex  and  fo  delicate. 

We  need  not  fay,  that  whatever  determination  he  adopt 
on  this  difficult  point,  he  muft  do  his  beft  to  keep  off  from 
his  fon  thofe  impreffions,  (from  books,  piAures,  converfa- 
tion,  &c. ) which  may  tend  to  give  a premature  excitement 
to  his  defires,  or  to  feed  them  when  they  fpring  up  in  the 
courfe  of  nature  ; and  as  he  cannot  altogether  fucceed  in 
this,  he  will  endeavour  to  render  them  powerlefs,  by  fuch 
reprefentations  as  may  make  them  rather  ffiunned  than 
foftered.  A parent  with  any  juft  fenfe  of  duty,  cannot  fail 
to  avoid  himfelf  communicating  fuch  impreflions,  or  per- 
mitting them  to  be  made  under  his  own  eye  ; “ Nil  diAu 
foedum  vifuque  hasc  limina  tangat  Intra  quse  puer  eft,” 
fliould  be  inferibed  in  his  memory,  and  made  his  invariable 
principle.  It  is  indeed  a noble  one  ; and  alike  important. 

With  the  fame  obj<"A  in  view,  he  will  feduloufly  (yet 
without  any  formal  precepts,)  endeavour  to  prevent  all 
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breaches  of  that  decent  perfonal  referve  of  which  we  have 
fpoken  ; for  inftance,  at  the  times  of  bathing,  waihing,  at- 
tending to  the  calls  of  nature,  &c.  We  do  not  want  to  fee 
affefted  fqueamilhnefs,  often  hiding  real  indecency  ; but  ge- 
nuine dehcacy  and  purity.  And  he  will  alfo  obferve,  (with 
this  fpecific  objedt  in  view,  viz.  to  keep  the  fexual  defires 
as  near  as  po’ffible  within  the  limits  of  nature  refpedting 
time  and  llrength,)  thofe  rules  which  common  prudence  and 
experience  fuggelt,  refpedfing  fimple  diet,  aftive  exercife, 
early  riling,  &c. 

But  we  will  fuppofe  a cafe  in  no  degree  uncommon ; that 
no  communication  has  been  made  to  a youth  refpefting  the 
evil  we  have  already  alluded  to,  and  that  his  father,  or  a 
parental  friend,  fee  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  his  indtreB 
caution  has  been  ineffedtual,  and  that  the  deleterious  pradtice 
has  been  begun  which  will  gradually  impair  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers  ; and,  if  not  prevented  in  time,  will  plunge 
him  into  irretrievable  evils.  Can  there  be  any  hefitation 
what  courfe  to  purfue  ? Can  there,  then,  be  a doubt  as  to 
the  neceflity  of  opening  his  eyes  to  his  fituation  ? It  mull 
be  done  with  prudence  ; but  we  know  it  may  be  done  with 
fuccefs  ; and  we  know,  too,  that  the  refult  may  be  earnell 
affedlionate  gratitude  for  the  comm.unication,  and  heartfelt 
fatisfadlion  at  having  been  the  means  of  preferving  a fellow 
creature  from  the  moll  ferious  calamities. 

Whether  the  communication  Ihotild  be  in  converfation  or 
by  letter,  mull  be  decided  by  the  circumllances  of  the  cafe  ; 
we  have  known  each  tried.  On  the  whole  we  Ihould  prefer 
opening  the  fubjedl  byreonverfation.  It  will  then  be  more 
eafy  to  perceive  whether  the  caution  had  been  neceffary, 
and  to  what  degree.  After  fome  interval,  a paper  might 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth,  containing  a brief,  but 
dillindl,  and  impreflive  llatement  of  the  dreadful  confe- 
quences  of  the  pradlice  ; and  fome  fimple  cautions  to  aid  in 
checking  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  to  it.  If  this  produced 
its  proper  effedl,  it  would  fcarcely  be  neceffary,  for  a con- 
fiderable  interval,  to  revert  to  the  fubjedl ; but  then  it  might, 
at  lead,  be  expedient.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  defina- 
ble to  bring  it  frequently  forwards  ; for  though  it  may  be 
treated  as  a moral  difeafe,  yet  there  mull  be  a feeling  of  de- 
licacy (or  perhaps  we  Ihould  fay  of  lhame)  attending  it, 
which  could  not  be  worn  off  without  ferious  injury  ; add 
to  which,  the  efficacy  of  the  reprefentations  made  would 
lelTen  by  too  much  repetition.  Thofe  external  indications 
which  furnilhed  the  firil  ground  for  apprehenfion,  mull, 
however,  be  the  guide  in  determining  the  fubfequent  fteps. 
The  difficulty  is  in  the  commencement.  And  we  Ihould 
add,  that  in  the  firfl  converfation  every  means  fhould  be 
employed,  to  prevent  all  converfation  on  the  fubjedl  with 
others  ; it  Ihould  be  abfolutely  confined  to  the  individual 
and  his  friend. 

The  parent  or  tutor  may  take  every  preventive  caution, 
(exclufive  of  diredl  communication,)  may  do  every  thing 
that  enlightened  prudence  would  fuggefl  to  preferve  Itridl 
perfonal  referve,  and  keep  off  the  contagion  of  evil  example ; 
and  all  this  completely,  and  in  itfelf  confidered  fuccefsfully  ; 
and  yet  without  preventing  the  evil.  Many  inllances  have 
been  known  of  its  commencement  without  any  communica- 
tion with  others,  and  by  circumllances  in  fome  fenfe  acci- 
dental. We  are  fully  fatisfied,  taking  every  thing  into 
account,  that  it  would  be  bell  to  forewarn  every  boy  who 
poffeffed  a tolerable  fhare  of  good  fenfe  and  moral  fufeep- 
tibility.  Numerous  inftances  have  occurred,  in  which  this 
pradlice  has  been  begun  and  perfevered  in,  till  the  mifehief 
was  almoll,  if  not  altogether,  irretrievable,  without  the  in- 
dividual’s having  been  fully  fenfible  of  the  criminality,  and 


but  little  of  the  moil  injurious  coufequences,  of  “ this 
fpecies  of  flow  filicide.” 

For  the  mode  of  commencing  the  fubjedl  after  there  were 
decided  grounds  of  apprehenfion,  we  can  give  no  fpecific 
diredlions.  We  can  only  fay,  that  it  mull  be  done  at  a 
fuitable  time  ; when  the  mind  feems  open  ; when  nothing 
has  occurred  to  excite  fufpicion  as  to  the  motives  ; and  with 
that  cautious  referve  which  may  give  an  infight  into  the  real 
Hate  of  the  cafe.  Then  is  a time  to  give  a faithful  repre- 
fentation  of  conlequences,  &c.  A paper  for  the  purpofe 
already  fuggelted,  might  be  of  fome  fuch  nature  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  may  affill  in  the  firil  llages  alfo. 

We  would  begin  by  mentioning,  (without  of  courfe  the 
flightell  perfonal  allulion,)  fuch  cafes  as  had  occurred  to 
our  own  knowledge,  wliere  lofs  of  fight,  total  lofs  of 
mental  and  bodily  health,  and  premature  death,  had  fol- 
lowed the  continuance  of  it  ; and  where  extremely  debili- 
tating involuntary  emiffions  had  fucceeded  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  it,  even  where  it  had  been  abandoned.  We  would 
then  feledl  fuch  compreffed  llatements  from  books  of  autho- 
rity, (and  we  have  feen  Tiffot  often  referred  to,  and  in 
Dr.  Beddoes’s  fourth  Elfay  will  be  found  a llriking  cafe, 
which  will  urge  every  conliderate  parent  to  early  communi- 
cation,) refpedling  the  common  effetls  of  this  watte  of  a 
fluid  defigned  to  anfwer  fuch  important  ends  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  the  early  and  exceflive  lofs  of  which  mull 
weaken  the  whole  nervous  and  digellive  fyllem,  impair  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  furrender  the  wretched  vidlim  of 
fenfuality  to  the  miferies,  infirmities,  and  decrepitude,  of  ex- 
treme yet  infirm  old  age.  We  would  inform  him  that  it 
would  fubjedl  him  to  convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  palfy,  in- 
fanity,  impotency,  tabes  dorfalis,  corporal  emaciation  and 
decay,  and  partial  or  even  total  blindnefs  or  deafnefs ; and 
that  where  the  progrels  to  thefe  calamities  had  been  checked 
in  time,  the  mental  and  bodily  faculties  are  ufually  fo  in- 
jured by  any  long  continuance  of  it,  as  to  become  incapable 
of  any  valuable  exertion.  We  would  farther  tell  him,  that 
the  bare  llatement  of  the  natural  and  neceli'ary  effedl  of  this 
dellrudlive  pradlice,  was  fufficient  to  Ihew  the  will  of  God 
refpedling  it,  even  if  it  do  not  appear  to  be  exprefsly  for- 
bidden in  the  feriptures.  That  it  is  included  in  llrong  ex- 
preffions  of  a more  general  nature,  (fuch  as  Rom.  xiii.  12 — 
14.  I Cor.  iii.  16,  17.  2 Cor.  vii.  i.  Gal.  v.  19 — 21. 

I Pet.  ii.  II.,  and  efpecially  i Cor.  vi.  9 — 10.)  there  can  be 
no  doubt ; and  at  any  rate  that  God  has  forbidden  it  by  the 
ufual  courfe  of  providence.  That  its  moral  effedls  in  de- 
llroying  the  purity  of  the  mind,  in  fwallowing  up  its  bell 
affedlions,  and  perverting  its  fenfibilities  into  this  depraved 
channel,  are  among  its  moll  injurious  confequences  ; and  that 
they  are  what  render  it  fo  peculiarly  difficult  to  eradicate 
the  evil.  That  in  proportion  as  the  habit  llrengthens,  the 
difficulty  of  breaking  it  of  courfe  increafes  ; and  that  while 
the  tendency  of  the  feelings  to  this  point  increafes,  the  vi- 
gour of  the  mind  to  effedl  the  conquell  of  the  habit  gra- 
dually leffens.  We  would  tell  him,  what  we  remember  a 
medical  profeffor  faid,  that  whatever  might  be  faid  in  newf- 
papers  refpedling  the  power  of  medicine  in  fuch  cafes, 
nothing  could  be  done  without  abfolute  felf-controul,  and 
that  no  medicines  whatever  could  .retrieve  the  mifehiefs 
which  the  want  of  it  had  caufed.  And  that  the  longer  the 
pradlice  was  continued,  the  greater  would  be  the  bodily 
and  mental  evils  it  would  inevitably  occafion.  We  would 
then  advife  him  to  avoid  all  fituations  in  which  he  found  his 
propenfities  excited,  and  efpecially,  as  far  as  pofiible,  all  in 
which  they  had  been  gratified  ; to  check  the  thoughts  and 
images  which  excited  them ; to  fliun  thofe  affociates, 
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or  at  leaft  that  converi'ation,  and  thofe  books,  which  have 
the  fame  effeft  ; to  avoid  all  ftimulating  food  and  liquor ; 
to  deep  cool  on  a hard  bed  ; to  rife  early,  and  at  once  ; and 
to  go  to  bed  when  likely  to  fall  adeep  at  once  ; to  let  his 
mind  be  conftantly  occupied,  though  not  exerted  to  excefs  ; 
and  to  let  his  bodily  powers  be  aftively  employed,  every 
day,  to  a degree  which  will  make  a hard  bed  the  place  of 
found  repofe.  Above  all,  we  would  urge  him  to  imprefs 
his  mind,  (at  times  when  the  mere  thought  of  it  would  not 
do  him  harm, ) w ith  a feeling  of  horror  at  the  praftice  ; to 
dwell  upon  its  fmfulnefs  and  moft  injurious  effedls ; and  to 
cultivate,  by  every  podible  means,  an  habitual  fenfe  of  the 
conllant  prefence  of  a holy  and  heart-fearching  God,  and  a 
lively  conviftion  of  the  awful  effefts  of  his  difpleafure. 

When  entering  into  the  world,  where  temptations  of  a 
different  nature  will  necedarily  occur,  we  would,  before  his 
leaving  the  roof  of  the  parent,  then  enter  into  other  branches 
of  moral  reftraint.  On  this  point,  however,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  faying  enough  already  ; fee  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, II.  I.  2.  3.  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

At  the  clofe  of  Moral  Education,  after  a reference  to 
the  fuggeftions  we  have  now  brought  forwards,  we  ex- 
preded  our  intention  to  introduce  in  this  article  “ a compa- 
rative view  of  the  advantages  and  diladvantages  of  public 
and  private  education.”  Since  this  feries  was  commenced, 
we  have,  at  different  times,  paid  fome  attention  to  the  fub- 
Je<ft  ; but  ftill  without  the  ability  to  draw  up  fuch  a view  as 
would  prove  fatisfa£fory  to  the  reader  or  to  ourf elves.  We 
fhall  once  more  defer  it,  and  hope  to  offer  it  under  the  head 
of  Schools. 

Since  the  former  part  of  this  article  was  fent  to  the  prefs, 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Syer’s  Treatife  on  the 
Management  of  Infants  ftrongly  recommended  by  a pro- 
fedional  man,  as  a truly  excellent  work  ; and  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  mention  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  On 
the  fubjeft  of  this  lafi  divifion,  fome  flriking  obfervations 
will  be  found  in  a fingular  work,  entitled  “ The  firfl  Lines 
of  a Syllem  of  Education,  according  to  Philofophical  Prin- 
ciples.” 

PHYSICIAN,  a perfon  who  profeffes  the  art  of  pre- 
venting and  curing  difcafes.  At  prefent  the  appellation  is 
ufually  limited  to  perfons  who  poflefs  the  degree  of  doftor, 
or  bachelor  of  medicine,  and  who  do  not  praftife  chirurgical 
operations ; fince  cuftom  has  introduced  this  divifion  into 
medical  prafUce. 

The  profeflion  of  curing  difeafes,  however,  is  very  far 
from  being  confined  to  thefe  two  clafies,  phyficians  and 
furgeons : for,  in  modern  times,  both  thefe  claffes  are 
greatly  Outnumbered  by  the  apothecaries,  or  difpenfers  of 
medicines,  who  have,  in  the  courfe  of  years,  gradually  be- 
come medical  advifers,  and  have  undertaken  both  the 
counfel  and  management  of  the  fick,  and  the  manipulation 
of  remedies.  Or  perhaps  the  divifion  may  have  originated 
by  an  oppofite  progreflion,  in  proportion  as  men  of  liberal 
education  and  enlarged  views  took  up  the  inveftigation  of 
the  human  conftitution,  and  by  carrying  the  principles  of 
fcience  to  the  mere  art,  at  once  augmented  the  utility 
of  the  profeflion,  and  gave  dignity  to  the  purfuit.  The 
acquirements  which  are  necelfary  to  form  the  accom- 
plifhed  phyfician,  are,  indeed,  not  comprifed  within  a fmall 
compafs,  and  are  therefore  only  to  be  attained  by  a careful 
cultivation  of  the  underftanding  for  a feries  of  years ; for 
without  the  preparatory  and  collateral  information,  the  mere 
medicinal  knowledge  will,  in  general,  lead  but  to  a blind 
routine  in  the  fteps  of  the  matter,  and  to  a limited  and  often 
erroneous  application  of  a few  unvarying  precepts.  A 


curfory  view  of  the  qualifications  of  the  medical  charafter 
may  perhaps,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  here  ; the  hif- 
tory  of  the  progrefs  of  medical  opinions  and  improvements 
having  been  already  detailed.  See  Medicine,  Hi/lory  of. 

All  the  works  of  nature  are  fo  intimately  connefted,  that 
no  one  part  of  them  can  be  well  underttood,  by  confidering  \ 
and  ttudying  it  feparately.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be 
qualified  for  the  pratlice  of  phyfic,  a variety  of  branches 
of  knowledge,  feemingly  little  connefted,  are  neverthelefs  \ 
neceflary.  The  early  (iudies  of  an  individual  dettined  to  i 
the  profeflion,  fhould  be  of  that  liberal  nature  which  tend  ; 
to  enlarge  the  views,  and  to  cultivate  the  reafoning  faculty,  | 
and  a talent  for  obfervation  ; for  that  quicknefs  of  percep-  1 
tion  and  readinels  of  relource  io  neceflary  in  the  emergencies  j 
which  often  preient  themielves  in  praftice,  can  only  be  I 
perfedled  by  a clear  and  methodical  arrangement  of  ideas 
and  an  extenfive  knowledge. 

Independently  of  the  improvement  of  the  faculties  and  1 
the  refinement  of  tatte,  which  are  derived  from  the  ttudy 
of  the  ancient  languages,  the  fources  of  a phyfician’s  in-  i 
formation  mutt  be  very  limited,  if  he  is  not  matter  at  leatt  I 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  has  been  the  univerfal  language  j 
of  the  learned  in  Europe  for  lo  many  ages,  and  ferves  as  i 
the  medium  of  communication  between  all  nations  on  the  ^ 
fubjefts  of  fcience.  The  labours  of  the  ablett  medical  phi-  j 
lofophers  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  can  only  be  par-  1 
ticipated  through  the  medium  of  that  language.  The  fame 
aftual  neceflity  may  not  exitt  for  a knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  : but  an  acquaintance  withithat  copious,  expreflive,  ' 
and  harmonious  tongue,  in  which  fome  of  the  oldett,  and  i 
fome  of  our  bett  authors  have  written,  particularly  Hip-  ; 
pocrates,  the  father  and  founder  of  medicine,  could  fcarcely  ' 
be  difpenfed  with,  even  if  almott  all  the  medical  terms  of  , 
art  were  not  derived  from  it.  Ignorance  of  this  language  ' 
mutt  therefore  impede  the  progrefs  of  the  medical  inquirer  ; 
nor  can  it  be  deemed  becoming  a phyfician  to  be  in  the  daily  J 
ufe  of  terms,  to  the  original  of  which  he  is  a ttranger.  ( 
The  progrefs  of  medicine  and  the  collateral  fciences  in  i 
France,  which  during  the  latt  half  century  has  been  recorded  1 
in  the  vernacular  language,  renders  a knowledge  of  that  ; 
tongue  now  indifpenfible  ; and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
German  is  daily  becoming  the  key  to  much  valuable  know-  ' 
ledge. 

Thus  prepared  with  the  means  and  inttruments  for  ac-  ■ 
quiring  information,  the  phyfician  mutt  deem  a knowledge  ■ 
of  the  following  fciences  efl’ential  to  his  profeflion.  The  I 
neceflity  of  a previous  knowledge  of  anatomy,  or  of  the 
ttrufture  of  the  human  frame,  to  the  praftitioner  of  medicine  1 
is  obvious.  That  very  minute  acquaintance,  however,  with  • 
the  ramifications  of  every  arterial  branch,  and  with  the  ! 
courfe  and  infertion  of  every  mufcle,  fo  necelfary  to  the  I 
furgeon,  who  is  employed  to  divide  and  remove  different  ' 
parts  by  the  knife,  is  fcarcely  requifite  to  be  retained  in 
the  recolleftion  of  the  phyfician.  To  him  a correft  know-  1 
ledge  of  the  fituation,  appearance,  ttrufture,  and  conneftion 
of  the  more  important  organs  is,  however,  not  to  be  dif- 
penfed  with.  The  bett  anatomitts,  like  the  bett  mechanitts  '' 
of  watches  and  other  machines,  will  be  bett  able  to  replace  ■ 
or  remove  what  is  morbid  or  deranged,  i.  e.  will  be  necef-  '■ 
farily  the  bett  operating  furgeons  ; but  it  is  obvious  that  the  ' 
perfon  bett  acquainted  with  the  ttrufture  of  parts,  not  to 
be  approached  by  mechanical  means,  is  not  neceflarily  the  ' 
greatett  adept  in  afeertaining  their  difeafes,  which  are  learnt 
from  a knowledge  of fymptoms  only,  nor  of  curing  them  by 
the  indireft  operation  of  medicines. 

For  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  the  feat  and  nature  of  the 
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difeafes  of  parts  not  under  the  view  of  the  eye,  nor  within 
the  reach  of  the  hand,  the  two  branches  phyfiology  and 
pathology  are  requifite  : and  thefe,  efpecially  the  firft,  com- 
prehend various  other  branches  of  knowledge  which  might 
appear  unconnected  with  them. 

Phyfiology  comprifes  the  dodtrine  of  all  the  fundtions  of 
the  animal  body  in  its  healthy  Hate  ; as  well  as  of  the  nature 
and  compofition  of  the  fluids,  their  produdtion,  ufes,  and 
difcharges.  For  the  proper  comprehenfion  of  thefe  matters, 
the  whole  range  of  natural philofophy  is  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary.  “ When  you  inquire  into  this  fubjedt,”  fays  Dr. 
Gregory,  “ you  find  the  human  body  a machine,  con- 
ftrufted  upon  the  moft  exadt  mechanical  principles ; in 
order,  then,  to  underlland  its  movements,  you  mull  be  well 
acquainted  vvitli  the  principles  of  mechanics.  Confidering 
the  human  body  in  another  view,  you  find  fluids  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  circulating  through  tubes  of  various  diameters  ; 
the  laws  of  their  motions,  therefore,  cannot  be  underltood 
without  a knowledge  of  hydraulics.  The  eye  appears  to  be 
an  admirable  optical  machine  ; and  of  courfe  the  phenomena 
of  vifion  cannot  be  explained  without  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  optics.  As  the  human  body  is  furrouwded  with 
an  elailic  fluid,  the  air,  fubjedl  to  various  changes  in  refpedl 
of  gravity,  heat,  moiilure,  and  other  qualities  which  have 
great  influence  on  the  conftitution,  it  is  proper  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  fluid,  the 
knowledge  of  which  conllitues  the  fcience  of  pneumatics. 
It  were  eafy  to  bring  many  more  examples  to  fliew  how 
neceflary  a knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  natural 
philofophy  is  to  the  right  underftanding  of  the  animal 
economy.”  See  Dr.  John  Gregory’s  J_.edlures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualification  of  a Phyfician,  p-  73* 

But  there  are  many  other  phenomena  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, which  are  not  explicable  on  the  principles  of  mecha- 
nical philofophy.  Various  changes  are  induced  upon  the 
fluids,  which  chemical  fcience  can  alone  explain.  The  pro- 
duftion  of  different  fluids  from  one  fource,  their  qualities 
and  nature,  are  not  indeed  as  yet  fully  afeertained  ; but 
chemical  analyfis  affords  the  only  fource  of  invelligation. 
It  is,  therefore,  neceflary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  che- 
mical hillory  of  our  fluids  ; and  ftill  more  requifite  to  know 
the  chemical  'qualities  of  numerous  fubffances  which  are  taken 
into  the  human  body  as  food,  drink,  medicine,  and  poifon. 
The  necefiity  of  a knowledge  of  chemijlry,  therefore,  pre- 
vious to  the  Itudy  of  the  pradfice  of  phyfic,  is  obvious. 

Yet  the  moft  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  of  mecha- 
nical philofophy  and  chemiftry  combined,  will  be  infufficient 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy.  The 
animal  machine  differs  in  many  important  circumftances 
from  an  inanimate  one.  An  internal  principle  diredfs  and 
influences  moft  of  the  operations  of  the  body,  by  a fet  of 
laws  totally  diftindl  from,  and  independent  of,  any  principles 
of  mechanics  or  chemiftry  hitherto  known.  It  poffefles  the 
power  of  motion  within  itfelf,  and  even  of  modifying  and 
refilling  the  operation  of  ordinary  chemical  agents  : it  has 
likewife  the  power  of  removing  its  own  diforders,  and  of 
redlifying  many  deviations  from  its  natural  ftate  ; as  in  the 
cafe  of  fradlured  bones,  of  the  incarnation  of  wounds,  of 
the  enlargement  of  one  organ  when  another  is  deftroyed, 
&c.  It  muft  be  obvious,  therefore,  notwithllanding  the 
many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  animal  body  upon  mechanical  and  che- 
mical principles  alone,  that  fuch  a dodlrine  muft  be  alto- 
gether imperfedl. 

A new  and  interefting  inveftigation,  therefore,  prefents 
itfelf  to  the  phyfiologift,  and  one  of  the  moft  intricate  and 
difficult  purfuit  ; namely,  an  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  the 
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nervous  fyjlem,  or  of  that  faculty  of  living  beings  which  ha® 
been  called  the  vital  principle,  fenforial poiver,  nervous  energy) 
iyfe.  (See  Excitability,  and  Life.)  On  this  power 
depend  all  the  faculties  of  fenfation  and  motion  ; the  phe- 
nomena of  the  circulation  ef  the  blood  from  the  moving 
powers  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ; thofe  of  refpiration,  and 
the  changes  which  that  fundlion  produces  on  the  blood,  on 
the  brain  and  organs  of  fenfe,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the 
body  ; and,  confequently,  the  phenomena  of  digeftion,  ab- 
forption,  nutrition,  fecretion,  (as  of  bile,  faliva,  tears,  urine, 
See.),  and  excretion  (as  of  the  inteftinal  fasces,  of  perfpira- 
tion,  mucus,  &c. ),  which  are  the  refult  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  In  order  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  thefe 
fundlions  of  the  human  body,  a knowledge  of  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  other  animals  is  requifite.  Many  important  dif- 
coveries  in  the  animal  economy  have  originated  in  expe- 
riments firft  made  upon  brutes,  which  could  not  have  been 
made  upon  the  human  fubjedl  ; for  example,  the  experiments 
relating  to  the  circulation  of  the  hlood,  refpiration,  muf- 
cular  motion,  the  fenfibility  and  irritability  of  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  effects  of  various  medicines. 

It  belongs,  moreover,  to  phyfiology  to  trace  the  diverfity 
of  the  human  conftitution  in  different  individuals,  circum- 
ftances, and  climates,  arifing  from  age,  fex,  manner  of 
living,  and  original  temperaments  or  habits  of  body  ; inaf- 
much  as  difeafes  are  much  influenced,  as  well  as  the  opera- 
tion of  remedies,  by  thefe  varieties.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
it  is  alfo  requifite  to  inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  the 
mutual  influence  of  the  mind  and  body  upon  each  other. 
This  leads  to  an  extenfive  and  interefting  fubjedl,  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind ; which,  if  we  are 
not  on  our  guard,  is  apt  to  carry  us  infenfibly  into  a laby- 
rinth of  metaphyfics.  How  important,  however,  the  fludy 
of  thefe  laws  is  to  the  phyfician,  may  be  demonllrated  in 
confidering  the  power  of  habit,  the  effedls  of  enthufiafm,  the 
force  of  the  imagination,  and  the  influence  of  the  principle 
of  imitation,  on  the  funclions  and  difeafes  of  the  body.  See 
Habit  ; Imagination,  Injluence  oj,  on  the  Corporeal  Frame y 
and  Imitation,  Principle  of,  in  Medicine. 

All  thefe  branches  of  knowledge,  however,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  preliminary  to  the  great  object  of  the  phyfician, 
which  is  the  diferimination  and  cure  of  difeafes.  When 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  functions  of  tlie 
living  body  in  its  healthy  ftate,  he  will  be  prepared  to  in- 
veftigate  them  in  a ftate  of  difeafe.  Pathology,  which  de- 
livers the  general  dodlrine  of  the  caufes,  fymptoms,  and 
effedls  of  difeafes,  is  obvioufly  built  u'pon  phfiology.  Tlie 
mode  in  which  the  feat  and  nature  ot  difeafes  are  to  be 
afeertained  from  their  fymptoms  and  progrefs,  and  the  indi- 
cations to  be  deduced  trom  them,  have  been  detailed  at 
length  under  the  proper  head.  (See  Disease.)  The  ge- 
neral dodtrines  to  be  obierved  m the  cure  of  difeafes,  and 
the  general  nature  of  the  remedies  to  be  employed,  con- 
ftitute  the  therapeia,  or  therapeutics  ; which  comprifes  a know- 
ledge of  the  Materia  Medica,  or  of  the  fubllances,  natural 
and  fadlitious,  that  are  adminiftered  to  the  fick,  and  of  their 
qualities  and  effedls.  In  this  branch  of  medicine,  the  necef- 
fity  of  a knowledge  of  chemijlry  is  again  apparent,  fince 
many  of  the  moft  adlive  and  valuable  agents  are  the  pro- 
dudls  of  this  art ; and  the  fcience  of  botany,  fo  far  as  it 
facilitates  the  knowledge  of  the  plants  which  are  ufedin 
diet  or  medicine,  is  likewife  fubfervient  to  therapeutics. 

Thus  copioufly  ftored  with  all  the  information  above 
alluded  to,  the  phyfician  is  prepared  to  acquire  experience, 
by  obferving  the  various  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  and  the 
operations  of  medicines,  during  his  attendance  on  the 
fick : and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  upon  fuch 
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a foundation  that  real  esperience  can  be  built.  Experience 
does  not  confift  in  feeing  a great  number  of  difeafes  : for  if 
it  were  fo,  the  bell  phyfician  in  the  world  would  be  an 
old  nurfe  in  a large  hofpital,  who  fees  the  daily  and  hourly 
progrefs  of  every  fpecies  of  malady.  Yet  how  contradled 
the  views,  how  limited  the  refources  of  fuch  a perfon  ! how 
mechanical  and  unvarying  are  the  few  rules  of  praftice 
which  are  thus  acquired  ! Yet  fuch  is,  in  fail,  the  fum  of 
the  experience  which  a whole  life  of  praftice  affords  to  thofe 
who  prefume  to  enter  the  profelhon  of  medicine,  without 
that  preliminary  education,  which  alone  fits  the  mind  for 
olfervation,  the  only  foundation  of  true  experience.  A 
perfon  may  be  taught  many  of  the  praftical  arts  of  life,  to 
a certain  extent,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  pi'inciples. 
He  may  learn  to  navigate  a Ihip,  in  a certain  courfe,  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  navigation  ; or  he  may 
make  a dial  without  any  acquaintance  with  allronomy,  or 
fpherical  trigonometry  : fo  he  may  be  taught,  behind  the 
counter  of  an  apothecary’s  (hop,  half  a dozen  apozems  for 
the  cure  of  a cough  or  a diarrhoea.  But  order  fuch  a navi- 
gator to  fteer  a new  courfe,  or  fuch  a diallill  to  take  a new 
afpeft  ; and  from  a total  deficiency  in  the  firjl  prindples  of 
their  refpeftive  arts,  they  are  altogether  unable  to  fucceed. 
Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  be  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  without  a knowledge  of  firft  principles ; becaufe 
the  circumllances  of  difeafes  are  perpetually  varying  ; and 
the  fame  fymptom,  a cough  or  diarrhoea  for  inftance,  are 
indicative  ot  very  different  Hates  of  difeafe,  and  will  be 
materially  injured  in  one  inftance  by  the  very  remedy  which 
proved  curative  in  another.  (See  Cough.)  Throughout 
the  praftice  of  medicine,  indeed,  a refort  to  general  prin- 
ciples is  perpetually  neceffary,  fince  no  two  cafes  of  difeafe 
are  exactly  fimilar.  Many  difeafes,  it  is  true,  are  obvious 
in  their  caufes,  appearances,  and  treatment,  and,  if  not 
actually  mifmanaged,  have  a natural  tendency  to  terminate 
in  health  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  many  ferious  maladies 
affume  at  firft  a common  form,  and  it  requires  no  little 
fagacity  to  trace  them  in  the  bud,  and  no  little  knowledge 
to  obviate  their  fatal  confequences. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  poflefs  knowledge  ; but 
the  mind  fhould  be  able  at  once  to  bring  in  review  the  know- 
ledge which  it  retains,  and  fhould  be  ready  and  adlive  in  its 
application.  It  is  often  necefl’ary  to  adopt  at  once  a plan, 
and  to  purfue  it  with  adlive  decifion  : it  is  neceflary  to  weigh 
contending  difficulties,  and  at  once  to  feize  the  path  where 
the  feweft  or  leaft  important  appear,  or  where  the  inconve- 
niencies  are  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages.  It  is  not 
always  eafy  for  the  obfervers  to  eftimate  the  value  of  fuch 
decifion  in  the  phyfician  ; for  this  rapidity  is  often  equally 
the  offspring  of  ignorance  : becaufe  no  difficulty  can  be  ex- 
perienced by  thofe  who  are  not  able  to  anticipate  confe- 
quences ; and  doubt,  the  confequence  of  different  refources 
contending  for  fuperior  eligibility,  can  fcarcely  be  felt  by 
thofe  who  have  no  plan  at  all.  Phyficians  are  called  on, 
in  o-eneral,  to  aft  with  this  prompt  decifion  ; and  to  he- 
fitate  is  ufually  accounted  a mark  of  ignorance.  A man 
muft  have  merited  the  confidence  of  the  world  before  he 
can  claim  time  for  confideration,  and  his  reputation  muft  be 
firmly  eftablifhed,  before  he  can  own  himfelf  at  a lofs. 
This  neceffary  readinefs  of  refource  is  partly  owing  to  habit 
and  experience,  but  principally  to  a methodical  arrangement 
and  clear  diftinft  views  of  the  knowledge  treafured  in  the 
mind.  The  able  and  experienced  phyfician,  who  can  at 
once  comprehend  the  objeft  to  be  attained,  will,  at  the 
fame  moment,  perceive  the  various  methods  by  which  it 
can  be  effefted,  and  he  has  only  to  chufe  the  moll  con- 
venient and  the  bell  adapted  to  the  habit  or  idiofyncrafy 


of  his  patient.  In  his  progrefs  new  views  will  probably  i 

open,  and  the  foundeft  judgment  is  ffiewn  in  fteering  be-  i 

tween  the  oppofite  extremes,  of  varying  the  plan  according 
to  the  variety  of  fymptoms,  or  obftinately  perfifting  in  i 
it,  notwithftanding  every  change  of  appearances.  The 
firft  is  plealing  to  common  obfervers,  as  it  ffiews  a dili-  | 

gent  attention  ; but  it  is  a proof  of  weaknefs  and  indecifion.  ] 

The  laft,  perhaps  the  moll  venial  error,  is  the  effeft  of  too 
great  confidence ; and,  unlefs  accompanied  with  extenfive  | 
knowledge  wffiich  diftated  the  firft  opinion,  and  an  acute 
fagacity  in  difcerning  the  effefts  of  medicines,  is  fcarcely  [ 
lefs  injurious.  !|  [ 

It  feems  obvious,  then,  that  a complicated  art,  like  that  | 1 

of  medicine,  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  union  of  extenfive  I i 

information,  with  diligent  obfervation,  and  that  much  evil  ' 1 t 

. is  likely  to  enfue  where  it  is  praftifed  without  thefe  quali-  a i 

fications.  Abfurd  as  is  the  notion  of  univerfal  remedies,  or  ] i 

of  any  given  remedy  for  any  one  difeafe  nominally  the  fame,  1 ( 

the  extent  of  quackery  feems,  however,  to  be  increafing, 
partly  from  the  revenue  which  government  derives  from  it,  i 

but  very  much  alfo  from  the  acknowledged  imperfeftion  of  t 

the  medical  art  in  the  hands  of  fo  many  half-qualified  prafti- 
tioners.  To  conclude,  however,  in  the  words  of  that  able  i | 

and  eftimable  phyfician  before  quoted  ; “ On  the  whole,  it  i 

will  appear,  that  a phyfician,  who  underftands  the  principles 
of  his  profeffion,  who  has  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  i ! 

every  branch  of  natural  knowledge  connefted  with  it,  who  i 

properly  applies  his  knowledge,  and  who  has  genius  and  at-  I 

tention  equal  to  others,  muft  have  a great  advantage,  as  a It 

praftical  phyfician,  over  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  princi-  ' i 

pies  of  medicine,  and  of  the  fciences  connefted  with  it.  , 
Genius  and  fenfe  are,  indeed,  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaven,  , i 

and  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  mofl  extenfive  learning,  or  the  : I 

greateft  efforts  of  induftry.  But  with  thefe  affiftances,  I i 

genius  and  fenfe  are  capable  of  the  higheft  improvements.”  | i 

Gregory’s  Leftures,  before  quoted,  p.  87.  See  alfo  Parr’s  | 1 
London  Medical  Diftionary,  art.  Medicine ; and  Percival’s  I i 
Medical  Ethics.  | t 

Physicians,  Dogmatical.,  called  alfo  rational,  among  the  | 1 

ancients,  were  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  their  | i 

knowledge  of  difeafes  to  certain  principles.  The  dog-.  p ; 
matic  phyficians  were  in  oppofition  to  the  empirics.  See  : 
Empiric. 

Physicians,  Empirical,  properly  fignify  thofe  who  rely  ' ! 
upon  experience,  and  are  direfted  by  it  in  praftice.  An  f 
ancient  feft  of  this  appellation  was  oppofed  to  the  dogmatic 
or  rational  feft  ; and  the  principles  of  both  are  admirably  ; 
detailed  and  criticifed  by  the  elegant  Celfus.  De  Medicina, 

Prmf.  See  Empiric. 

Physicians,  Methodical,  a feft  of  phyficians  of  Rome, 
who  refufed  to  adopt  the  doftrines  either  of  the  dogmatic 
or  empiric  feft.  See  Methodists,  in  Medical  Hiftory. 

Physicians,  Galenical,  a diftinftion  affumed  by  thofe  I 
phyficians  after  the  revival  of  learning,  who  prefcribed  only  j 
vegetable  medicines,  and  their  preparations.  They  ftood  in  I 
oppofition  to  the  chemical  or  fpagirical  phyficians,  who  em- 
ployed  the  preparations  of  metals  and  minerals  procured  by  f 
chemiftry.  See  Galenical.  . ■ 

PHYSICO-Mathematics,  includes  thofe  branches  of  S 
phyfic,  which,  uniting  obfervation  and  experiment  to  mathe-  I* 
mathical  calculation,  undertake  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  I 
nature.  See  Mathematics.  ' 

PHYSICS,  Physica,  derived  from  i^ho-k,  ^ 

fometimes  alfo  called  phyfology,  and  natural  philofophy,  is  5 
the  doftrine  of  natural  bodies,  their  phenomena,  caules,  and  >1 
effefts,  with  their  various  affeftions,  motions,  operations,  > 
See. 
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Mr.  Locke  would  likewife  have  God,  angels,  and  fpirits, 
comprehended  under  phyfics  ; but  thefe  are  more  ufually 
referred  to  metaphyfics. 

The  immediate  and  proper  objefts  of  phyfics,  are  body, 
fpace,  and  motion. 

The  origin  of  phyfics  is  referred  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Barbarians,  viz.  the  Brachmans,  Magi,  and  the  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  priefts. 

From  thefe  it  was  derived  to  the  Greek  fages  or  fophi, 
particularly  to  Thales,  who  is  faid  to  have  firll  profeffed  the 
Itudy  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  Greece.  He  fup- 
pofed  water  to  be  the  general  principle  from  which  all 
material  things  are  formed,  and  into  which  they  are  re- 
folved  : he  particularly  noticed  the  properties  of  the  magnet, 
which  had  been  before  obferved  to  attraft  iron,  as  well  as 
the  effedt  of  friftion  in  exciting  the  eleflricity  of  amber  ; 
and  to  both  of  thefe  fubftances  he  attributed  a certain  degree 
of  animation,  which  he  confidered  as  the  only  original 
fource  of  any  kind  of  motion.  ( See  Thales.  ) Anaximander 
(fee  his  biographical  article)  appears  to  have  diredfed  fome 
attention  to  meteorology  ; he  derived  the  winds  from  the 
rarefadfion  of  the  air  produced  by  the  operation  of  heat  ; 
and  he  attributed  thunder  and  lightning  to  the  violent  ex- 
ploiioii  or  burlling  of  the  clouds,  which  he  feems  to 
have  confidered  as  bags,  filled  with  a mixture  of  wind  and 
water.  The  fame  erroneous  notion  was  entertained  by 
Anaximenes  (fee  Anaximenes),  who  compared  the  light 
attending  the  explofion,  to  that  which  is  often  exhibited 
by  the  fea,  when  ftruck  with  an  oar.  Pythagoras  is  faid 
to  have  reafoned  on  phyfical  effedfs  in  a manner  too 
mathematical  and  vifionary  to  entitle  him  to  be  ranked 
among  thofe  who  have  inveftigated  the  minute  opera- 
tions of  nature.  ( See  Pythagoras.)  For  the  opinions  of 
Anaxagoras  and  Democritus,  fee  their  refpedlive  articles. 
Thales  had  fuppofed  water  to  be  the  firft  principle  of  all 
things,  and  Anaximenes  air.  Heraclitus  fixed  on  fire  as  the 
bafis  of  his  fyftem,  attributing  to  it  the  property  of  conftant 
motion,  and  deriving  all  kinds  of  groffer  matter  from  its 
condenfation  in  different  degrees.  (See  Heraclitism.)  It  is 
obferved  by  Bacon,  in  his  effay  on  the  opinions  of  Parme- 
nides, that  the  moft  ancient  philofophers,  Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras,  Anaximenes,.  Heraclitus,  and  Democritus, 
fubmitted  their  minds  to  things  as  they  found  them  ; but 
Plato  made  the  world  fubjedl  to  ideas,  which  he  fuppofed 
to  exill  independently  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  to  compofe  beings  of  different  kinds,  by 
their  union  with  an  imperfeft  matter.  Ariftotle  made  even 
ideas,  as  well  as  other  things,  fubfervient  to  words ; the 
minds  of  men  beginning,  in  thofe  times,  to  be  occupied  with 
idle  difcuffions  and  verbal  difputations,  and  the  correct  in- 
veftigation  of  nature  being  wholly  neglefted.  Plato,  how- 
ever, entertained  fome  correct  notions  concerning  the  dif- 
tincfion  of  denier  from  rarer  matter  by  its  greater  inertia  ; 
and  it  would  be  unjuft  to  detraft  from  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  Ariftotle’ s experimental  refearches,  in  various 
parts  of  natural  philofophy,  and  more  efpecially  from  the 
information  contained  in  his  works  on  natural  hiftory.  Arif- 
totle attributed  to  fire  abfolute  levity,  and  to  the  earth  gra- 
vity, confidering  air  and  water  as  of  an  intermediate  nature. 
(See  Plato  and  Aristotle.)  For  an  account  of  the 
opinions  of  Epicurus,  fee  Epicureans.  The  works  of  the 
ancients,  though  fcarcely  any  one  of  their  opinions  and  con- 
jeAures  was  fcientifically  eftablilhed  on  fure  foundations, 
furnilh  neverthelefs  a variety  of  detached  faAs  and  obfer- 
vations,  that  have  either  led  to  modern  experiments  and  dif- 
coveries,  or  that  have  been  confirmed  by  them.  Such  efpeci- 
ally  is  the  faff  recorded  by  Protagorides  of  Cyzicum,  quoted 
VoL.  XXVII. 


by  Athenseus,  who  relates,  that  in  the  time  of  king  An- 
tiochus,  it  was  ufual,  as  a luxury,  to  cool  water  by  evapo- 
ration : and  alfo  the  phenomenon  noticed  by  the  ancients,  that 
water  ufually  froze  the  more  readily  for  having  been  boiled. 

The  era  of  the  revival,  or  perhaps  we  may  juftly  fay,  of 
the  commencement  of  phyfical  difcoveries,  was  the  13th 
century  ; to  which  period  we  may  refer  the  famous  Roger 
Bacon  ; Hugo  Bertius,  who  is  faid  to  have  defcribed  the 
polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  though  fome  fuppofe  that 
the  defcription  of  it  was  contained  in  verfes  attributed  to 
Guyot,  a French  poet,  who  lived  about  the  year  1180; 
Gioja  of  Amalfi,  who  firft  employed  the  compafs  in  navi- 
gation about  the  year  1260;  Peter  Adfiger,  who  men- 
tions the  declination  of  the  needle  from  the  true  meridian 
in  a manufcript  bearing  date  1269  (fee  Magnet)  ; and 
the  poet  Dante,  who,  about  the  clofe  of  this  century,  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  philofophical,  as  well  as  literary 
works,  and  who  has  given  an  effay  on  the  nature  of  the 
elements.  Amongft  the  philofophers  of  later  date,  to  whom 
the  fciences,  comprehended  under  the  head  of  Phyfics,  are 
indebted,  we  might  mention  Dr.  Gilbert  of  Colchefter, 
who  flourilhed  about  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  century,  and 
to  whofe  writings  on  magnetifm  and  eleftricity  we  have  re- 
ferred under  thofe  articles.  The  change  or  variation  of 
the  declination  of  the  needle,  the  difcovery  of  which  has 
been  commonly  afcribed  to  Gellibrand,  in  1625,  muft  have 
been  inferred,  fays  Dr.  Young,  from  Gunter’s  obferva- 
tions,  made  in  1622,  if  not  from  thofe  of  Mair,  or  of  fome 
other  perfon  as  early  as  1612  ; for  at  this  time  the  de- 
clination was  confiderably  lefs  than  Burrows  had  found  it 
in  1580.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  lord  Bacon 
acquired,  by  his  laudable  efforts  to  explode  the  incorreft 
modes  of  reafoning  which  had  prevailed  in  the  fchools,  the 
juft  charafter  of  a reformer  of  philofophy  ; but  his  difco- 
veries were  neither  numerous  nor  ftriking.  In  1620,  he 
propofed  an  opinion,  with  refpeft  to  heat,  which  appears  to 
have  been  then  new,  inferring  from  a variety  of  obferva- 
tions,  detailed  in  his  “ Novum  Organum,”  that  it  con- 
fifted  in  “ an  expanfive  motion,  confined  and  reflefted 
within  a body,  fo  as  to  become  alternate  and  tremulous : 
having  alfo  a certain  tendency  to  afcend.”  A fimilar 
opinion,  refpe£fing  the  vibrating  nature  of  heat,  was  fug- 
gefted,  about  the  fame  time,  by  David  Gorlxus,  and  it 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Defcartes,  as  a part  of  his  hy- 
pothefis,  concerning  the  conftitution  of  matter.  (See  Car- 
TESIANISM. ) In  the  year  1620  Cornelius  Drebel  invented 
a method  of  meafuring  the  degrees  of  heat  by  a thermo- 
meter, which,  in  its  firft  and  imperfeft  ftate,  was  a very 
important  inftrument ; but  it  was  much  improved  at  the 
dole  of  the  century  by  Dr.  Hooke’s  difcovery  of  the  per- 
manency of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water ; which  af- 
forded a corred  and  convenient  limit  to  the  fcale  on  one 
fide,  as  the  melting  of  fnow  ferved  for  fixing  a fimilar 
point  on  the  other.  The  true  courfe  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Harvey  iu  1628.  (See 
Circulation  of  the  Blood.)  In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  the  barometer  was  invented' by  Torricelli  ; the  va- 
riation of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  was  difcovered  by  Def- 
cartes ; and  Pafcal  made  feveral  experiments  which  led  to 
the  method  of  determining  heights  by  barometrical  obfer- 
vations.  ( See  Air,  Atmosphere,  and  Barometer.)  We 
pafs  over  the  obfervations  of  Gefner  a.nd  Aldrovandus 
with  refped  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  thofe  a cen- 
tury later  of  the  Bauhins,  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  : and 
alfo  of  Ray  and  Willughby,  Tournefort  and  Reaumur ; 
and  proceed  to  mention,  that  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century  wa«  rendered  a vei"y  interefting  period  in  the  hif- 
Y y tory 
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Eory  of  natural  knowledge  by  the  eftablilhment  of  the  phi- 
lofophical  focieties  of  JEurope  ; fuch  were  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  in  which  Boyle,  Hooke,  Halley,  and 
Newton,  diftinguiihed  themfelves ; and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris ; and  alfo,  though  of  lefs  extent  and 
Ihorter  duration,  the  Florentine  Academy  del  Cimento. 
(See  Academy  and  Society.)  In  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century  the  fcience  of  eleftricity  was  diligently  cultivated 
by  Stephen  Gray,  Haukfbee,  Dufay,  Winkler,  Nollet, 
Mufchenbroek,  Franklin,  Wilfon,  Canton,  Henly,  &c.  See. 
(See  Electricity.)  The  celebrated  Linnaeus,  in  his 
fyftem  of  botany  and  zoology,  has  contributed  in  a very 
eminent  degree  towards  bringing  near  to  perfection  the 
logic  and  phrafeology  of  natural  hillory  ; nor  has  lie  wholly 
negleCled  the  philofophy  of  the  fcience.  His  fuccellors 
have  acquired  diftinguiflied  merit  in  thefe  departments  of 
fcience ; but  it  would  be  almoft  endlefs  to  reco.unt  the 
names  even  of  thofe  who  have  moft  excelled  : among  whom 
we  may  reckon  Buffon,  Spallanzani,  Daubenton,  GeofFroy, 
Pennant,  the  Jufiieus,  Lacepede,  Haiiy,  Bergmann,  Kir- 
wan,  Werner,  Shaw,  Smith,  Sec.  Sec. 

The  abforption  of  heat,  during  the  converfion  of  ice 
into  water,  appears  to  have  been  feparately  obferved  by 
De  Luc,  Black,  and  Wilke,  about  the  year  1755. 
experiment  Dr.  Black  principally  founded  his  doClrine  of 
latent  heat,  fuppofed  to  be  retained  in  chemical  combina- 
tion by  the  particles  of  fluids.  Dr.  Irvine  and  Dr.  Craw- 
ford explained  the  circumftances  fomewhat  differently,  by 
the  theory  of  a change  of  capacity  for  heat  only.  Berg- 
mann, Lavoifier,  Seguin,  Kirwan,  Laplace,  and  many  other 
philofophers,  have  illullrated,  by  experiments  and  calcula- 
tions, the  various  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  on 
this  fubjecl ; and  few  chemills,  from  the  times  of  Boer- 
haave,  Stahl,  and  Scheele,  to  thofe  of  Prieftley  and  other 
later  authors,  have  left  the  properties  of  heat  wholly  un- 
noticed. For  an  account  of  the  elegant  hypothefis  of 
Aepinus  refpecling  m.agnetifm  and  eleftricity,  founded  in  a 
great  meafure  on  the  theory  of  Franklin,  and  advanced  in 
1759,  we  refer  to  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  The 
eledlrophorus  of  Wilke,  and  the  condenfer  of  Volta,  are 
among  the  earlieft  fruits  of  the  cultivation  of  a rational 
fyftem  of  eledlricity.  (See  Electrophorus  and  Con- 
denser.) Mr.  Cavendiflt’s  inveftigation  of  the  properties 
of  the  torpedo  may  ferve  as  a model  of  accuracy  and  pre- 
cifion  in  the  conduft  of  experimental  refearches.  (See 
Torpedo.)  The  fpeculations  of  Bofcovich  refpefting  the 
fundamental  properties  of  matter,  and  the  general  laws  of 
the  mutual  aftion  of  bodies  on  each  other,  (fee  Matter,) 
have  been  confideredby  fome  candid  judges  as  deferving  the 
higheft  commendation  : they  remain,  however,  fays  Dr. 

Young,  almoft  in  all  cafes  fpeculations  only  ; and  fome  of 
the  moft  intricate  of  them,  being  calculated  for  the  ex- 
planation of  fome  fadls  which  have  perhaps  been  much  mif- 
underftood,  mull  confequently  be  both  inaccurate  and  fu- 
perfluous.  The  attention  of  feveral  experienced  philofo- 
phers, now  living,  has  been  devoted,  with  much  perfever- 
ance,  to  the  difficult  fubjeft  of  hygrometry  : fuch  are 

De  Luc,  Sauffure,  Piftet,  and  Dalton.  For  fome  years  paft, 
the  difeoveries  of  Galvani,  Volta,  and  others,  have  com- 
manded particular  attention  ; for  an  account  of  which,  fee 
Galvanic  Battery,  Galvanism,  and  Voltaism.  Count 
Rumford  has  not  only  contributed  to  the  extenfion  of  phy- 
fical  fcience  by  his  own  experiments  and  obfervations  re- 
lating to  light  and  heat,  and  alfo  other  fubjefts,  but  by 
his  eftabliffiment  of  a prize-  medal  to  be  given  at  the 
interval  of  every  three  years  by  the  Royal  Society  to  the 
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author  of  the  moft  valuable  difeovery  concerning  heat  or 
light.  Profeffor  Leflie  entitled  himfelf  to  one  of  thefe 
inedals  by  his  interefting  difeovery  of  the  different  proper- 
ties  poffefled  by  furfaces  of  different  kinds,  with  regard  to 
the  emiffion  or  reception  of  radiant  heat.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, fays  Dr.  Young,  none  of  the  modern  improvements 
in  fpeculative  fcience  deferve  a higher  rank  than  Dr.  Herf- 
chel’s  difeovery  of  the  feparation  of  heat  from  light  by 
refraftion.  M.  Prevoft  has  made  fome  juft  remarks  on 
the  experiments  of  other  philofophers  refpedling  heat  ; 
and  his  own  theory  of  radiant  heat,  and  his  original  invef- 
tigations  on  the  effefts  of  the  folar  heat  on  the  earth,  have 
tended  materially  to  illuftrate  the  fubjeft  of  his  refearches. 
The  general  laws  of  the  afeent  and  defeent  of  fluids  in  ca- 
pillary tubes,  and  between  plates  of  different  kinds,  had 
been  long  ago  eftabliflied  by  the  experiments  of  Haukf- 
bee, .Turin,  and  Mufchenbroek  (fee  Ascent  of  Fluids,  and 
Capillary  Tubes)  : many  other  circumftances,  depending 
on  the  fame  principles,  had  been  examined  by  Taylor, 
Achard,  and  Guyton  ; and  fome  advances  towards  a theory 
of  the  forms  afl'umed  by  the  furfaces  of  liquids,  had  been 
made  by  Clairaiit,  Segner,  and  Monge.  Dr.  Young,  in  an 
effay  on  the  cohefion  of  fluids,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  year  1804,  has  reduced  all  effefls  of  this  na- 
ture to  the  joint  operation  of  a cohefive  and  repulfive 
force,  which  balance  each  other  ; affuming  only  that  the 
repulllon  is  more  augmented  by  the  approach  of  the  par- 
ticles to  each  other  than  the  cohefion  : and  he  has  thus  dif- 
covered  a perfedt  correfpondence  between  many  fadls, 
which  had  not  been  fuppofed  to  have  the  flighteft  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  About  a year  after  the  publica- 
tjon  of  this  paper,  M.  Laplace  read  to  the  National  In- 
ftitute  at  Paris  a memoir  on  capillary  tubes,  in  which,  as 
far  as  he  has  purfued  the  lubjeX,  he  has  precifelv  confirmed 
the  moft  obvious  of  Dr.  Young’s  conclufions,  although  his 
mode  of  calculation  appears,  in  our  author’s  judgment,  to 
be  by  no  means  unexceptionable,  as  it  does  not  include  the 
conlideration  of  the  effeXs  of  repulfion. 

Dr.  Young,  of  whofe  hillory  of  Terreftrial  Phyfics  in 
the  firll  volume  of  his  “ Courfe  of  LeXures  on  Natural 
Philofophy  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,”  we  have  availed 
ourfelves  in  the  compilation  of  this  article,  clofes  his  hif- 
tory  with  the  following  obfervations.  “ When  we  refledl 
on  the  ftate  of  the  fciences  in  general,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  and  compare  it  with  the  progrefs  which 
has  been  fince  made  in  all  of  them,  we  lhall  be  convinced 
that  the  lall  two  hundred  years  have  done  much  more  for 
the  promotion  of  knowledge,  than  the  two  thoufand  that 
preceded  them  : and  we  fliall  be  Hill  more  encouraged  by 
the  confideration,  that  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  thefe 
acquifitions  has  been  made  within  fifty  or  fixty  years  only. 
We  have  therefore  the  fatisfaXion  of  viewing  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  not  only  in  a ftate  of  advancement,  but 
even  advancing  with  increafing  rapidity  ; and  the  univerfal 
diffufiou  of  a tafte  for  fcience  appears  to  promife,  that,  as 
the  number  of  its  cultivators  increafes,  new  faXs  will  be 
continually  difeovered,  and  thofe,  which  are  already  known, 
will  be  better  underftood,  and  more  beneficially  applied. 
The  Royal  Inftitution,  with  other  focieties  of  a fimilar 
nature,  will  have  the  merit  of  affifting  in  the  difiemina- 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  m the  cultivation  of  a tafte  for 
its  purfuit ; and  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  general 
introduXion  of  philofophical  ftudies,  and  from  the  adoption 
of  the  praXical  improvements  depending  on  them,  will  amply 
repay  the  labours  of  thofe,  who  have  been  aXive  in  the  efta- 
bliffiment and  fupport  of  affociations  fo  truly  laudable.” 
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Phyfics  may  be  divided,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  treated,  and  the  perfons  by  whom,  into 

Physics,  Symbolical,  or  fuch  as  was  couched  in  fymbols  ; 
fuch  was  that  of  the  old  Egyptians,  Pythagoreans,  and 
Platonifts,  who  delivered  the  properties  of  natural  bodies 
under  arithmetical  and  geometrical  charafters,  and  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Peripatetical,  or  that  of  the  Ariltotelians,  who  explained 
the  nature  of  things  by  matter,  form.,  and  privation,  ele- 
mentary and  occult  qualities,  fympathies,  antipathies,  at- 
traftions,  &c.  See  Auistotelian  and  Peripatetics. 

Experimental,  which  inquires  into  the  reafons  and  natures 
of  things  from  experimentvS,  fuch  as  thofe  in  cheiniRry,  hy» 


droftatics,  pneumatics,  optics,  See,  See  E.xperimental 
Philofophy. 

And  finally,  mechanical,  or  w'hich  explains  the 

appearances  of  nature  from  the  matter,  motion,  ftrufture, 
and  figure  of  bodies,  and  their  parts  ; all  according  to  the 
fettled  laws  of  nature  and  mechanics.  See  Mechanicae 
and  Corpuscular  Philofophy, 

PHYSIOGNOMICS,  a term  ufed  by  fome  phyficians 
and  naturalills,  for  fuch  figns  as  are  taken  from  the  counte= 
nance  to  judge  of  the  ftate,  difpofition.  See,  of  the  body 
and  mind, 

PHYSIOGNOMY,  ^ro-ioyvwjuia,  formed  from  (fverK, 
tvre,  and  y^ma-w,  / inow,  the  art  of  knowing  the  humour^ 
Y y 2 tem- 
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temperament,  or  difpofition  of  a perfon,  from  obfervation 
of  the  lines  of  his  face,  and  the  charafters  of  its  members 
or  features  ; or  of  defignating  the  powers  and  difpofitions  of 
the  mind  by  a peculiar  combination  of  the  features. 

Baptifta  Porta  and  Robert  Fludd,  to  whom  we  may  add 
in  later  times,  Gall,  Camper,  Lavater,  and  Blumenbach, 
are  the  bell  modern  authors  on  phyfiognomy.  The  ancient 
ones  are  the  fophifts  Adamantius  and  Ariftotle  : the  phy- 
hognomy  of  which  laft  we  have  tranflated  into  Latin  by  de 
Lacuna. 

With  refpeft  to  phyfiognomy,  this  at  leall  may  be  faid, 
that  of  all  the  fanciful  arts  of  the  ancients,  difufed  for  a 
confiderable  time,  but  lately  revived  among  the  moderns, 
there  is  none  has  fo  much  foundation  in  nature  as  this. 

There  is  an  apparent  correfpondence  between  the  face  and 
the  mind  : the  features  and  lineaments  of  the  one  are  directed 
by  the  motions  and  affeftions  of  the  other  ; there  is  even  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  members  of  the  face,  and  a pe- 
culiar difpofition  of  the  countenance,  correfponding  to  each 
particular  affeftion  of  the  mind. 

In  effedt,  the  language  of  the  face,  phyfiognomy,  as  the 
zealous  advocates  of  this  art  pretend,  is  as  copious,  nay, 
perhaps,  as  diftindl  and  intelligible,  as  that  of  the  tongue, 
fpeech.  In  other  words,  it  is  plain  to  the  moft  inattentive 
obferver,  that  each  individual  of  the  human  race  pofieffes  a 
fet  of  diftinftive  marks  in  the  form  of  the  head,  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  countenance  : in  proof  of  which  we  refer  to 
the  articles  Craniology,  Cranium,  and  Man.  It  is  alfo 
well  known  and  univerfally  allowed,  that  thefe  marks  infen- 
fibly  lead  us  to  form  conclufions  as  to  the  nature  and  incli- 
nations of  perfons  at  the  firft  fight,  or  on  the  flighteft  ac- 
quaintance with  them  ; which  notions  are  fometimesjuft,  but 
often  erroneous. 

The  foundation  of  phyfiognomy,  as  fome  have  ftated  it, 
is  this  : the  different  objedls  that  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
fenfes,  nay,  the  different  ideas  that  arife  in  the  mind,  do 
each  make  fome  impreflion  on  the  fpirits  ; and  each  an  im- 
preflion  correfpondent  or  adequate  to  its  caufe : therefore 
each  makes  a different  impreflion. 

If  it  be  afked,  how  fuch  an  impreffion  fhould  beeffedfed, 
it  is  eafy  to  anfwer,  that  it  follows  from  the  economy  of  the 
Creator,  who  has  fixed  fuch  a relation  between  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  creation,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  apprized 
of  the  approach  or  recefs  of  things  ufeful  or  hurtful  to  us. 

The  animal  fpirits,  fay  the  Cartefians,  moved  in  the  or- 
gan by  an  objedl,  continue  their  motion  to  the  brain  : 
whence  that  motion  is  propagated  to  this  or  that  particular 
part  of  the  body,  as  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  defign  of  na- 
ture ; having  firft  made  a proper  alteration  in  the  face,  by 
means  of  its  nerves,  efpecially  the  pathetici,  and  oculorum 
motorii. 

The  face,  here,  does  the  office  of  a dial-plate  ; and  the 
wheels  and  fprings,  withinfide  the  machine,  adfuating  its 
mufcles,  fhew  what  is  next  to  be  expedted  from  the  ftriking 
part. 

Now  if,  by  repeated  adfs,  or  the  frequent  entertaining  of 
a favourite  paffion,  or  vice,  which  natural  temperament  was 
hurried,  or  cuftom  dragged  one  to,  the  face  is  often  put  In 
that  pofture  which  attends  fuch  adls;  the  animal  fpirits 
will  make  fuch  patent  paflages  through  the  nerves  (in  which 
the  eflence  of  an  habit  confifts),  that  the  face  is  fometimes 
unalterably  fet  in  that  pofture  ( as  the  Indian  religious  are  by 
a long  continued  fitting  in  ftrange  poftures  in  their  pagods ) ; 
or,  at  leaft,  it  falls,  infenfibly  and  mechanically,  into  that 
pofture,  unlefs  fome  prefent  objeft  diftort  it  therefrom,  or 
fome  diffimulation  hide  it  ; and  this  reafoning,  it  has  been 
faid,  is  confirmed  by  obfervation  ; which,  y being  a little 


more  accurate  and  minute,  would  ferve  to  diftinguilh  not 
only  habits  and  tempers,  but  even  profeffions.  After  all, 
this  is  a kind  of  fcience  which  muft  be  very  precarious  and 
delufive.  (See  Lavater.)  It  ffiould  therefore  be  exer- 
cifed  with  great  judgment  and  diferetion  ; etherwife  we  may 
deduce  from  it  conclufions  that  are  equally  unfounded  and 
injurious.  To  the  obfervations  on  the  theory  of  this  fcience 
already  introduced  under  the  articles  to  which  we  have  above 
referred,  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  an  account  of  the  fyftem  of 
Lavater,  which  not  long  ago  excited  the  pubbe  curiofity, 
though  it  is  now  almoft  forgotten. 

Lavater  afferts,  that  “ each  creature  is  indifpenfable  in 
the  vaft  compafs  of  creation  ; but  each  individual,”  he  adds, 
“ is  not  alike  informed  of  the  truth  of  this  fad,  as  man  only 
is  confeious  that  his  own  place  cannot  be  fupplied  by  an- 
other.” The  idea  thus  conceived,  he  thinks  one  of  the  belt 
confequences  of  phyfiognomy,  and  he  exults,  that  the  moft 
deformed  and  wicked  perfons  are  ftill  fuperior  to  the  moft 
perfed  and  beautiful  animal,  becaufe  they  always  have  it  in 
their  power  to  amend,  and  in  fome  degree  to  reftore  them- 
felves to  the  place  affigned  them  in  creation  ; and  however 
their  features  may  be  diftorted  by  the  indulgence  of  their 
paffions,  ftill  the  image  of  the  Creator  remains,  from  which 
lin  only  is  to  be  expelled,  to  render  the  likenefs  nearer  per- 
fedion.  In  pointing  out  the  diftinguifhing  traits  that  dif- 
criminate  the  natives  of  different  regions,  Lavater  obferves, 
that  the  placing  of  feveral  perfons  together,  feleded  from 
nations  remotely  fituated  from  each  other,  gives  at  one  glance 
their  furprifing  varieties  of  vifage  ; and  yet  he  acknowledges 
that  to  point  out  thofe  variations  is  a talk  of  confiderable 
difficulty,  and  his  aftertion,  that  this  may  be  done  with 
more  facility  from  an  individual  than  the  mafs  of  population, 
feems  extremely  probable.  The  French,  he  thinks,  do  not 
poftefs  equally  commanding  traits  with  the  Englifh,  nor 
are  they  fo  minute  as  thofe  of  the  Germans,  and  it  is  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  teeth,  and  manner  of  laughing,  that  he 
attributed  his  power  of  deciding  on  their  origin.  The  Ita- 
lians he  appropriated  by  the  form  of  their  nofes,  their  dimi- 
nutive eyes,  and  projeding  chins.  The  eye-brows  and  fore- 
heads are  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  natives  of 
England.  The  Dutch  poftefs  a particular  rotundity  of  the 
head,  and  have  weak,  thin  hair  ; the  Germans,  numerous 
angles  and  wrinkles  about  the  eyes  and  in  the  cheeks  ; and 
the  Ruffians  are  remarkable  for  black  and  light  coloured 
hair,  and  flat  nofes. 

It  muft  be  extremely  grateful  to  the  natives  of  England 
to  refled,  that  Lavater  confiders  them,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  moft  favoured  upon  the  earth  with  refped  to  perfonal 
beauty  ; he  fays,  they  have  the  ffiorteft  and  bell  arched  fore- 
heads, and  that  only  upwards,  and  towards  the  eye-brows, 
fometimes  gradually  declining,  and  in  other  cafes  are  redi- 
linear,  with  full,  medullary  nofes,  frequently  round,  but 
very  feldom  pointed,  and  lips  equally  large,  well  defined, 
curved,  and  beautiful,  with  the  addition  of  full  round  chins. 
Still  greater  perfedions  are  attributed  to  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
liffimen,  which  are  faid  to  poftefs  the  expreffion  of  manly 
fteadinefs,  generofity,  liberality,  and  franknefs,  to  which  the 
eye-brows  greatly  contribute.  With  complexions  infinitely 
fairer  than  thofe  of  the  Germans,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  efcaping  the  numerous  wrinkles  found  in  the  faces  of  the 
latter,  and  their  general  contour  is  noble  and  commanding. 

Judging  from  the  ladies  he  had  feen  of  our  country,  and 
from  numerous  portraits  of  others,  Lavater  was  led  to 
fay,  they  appeared  to  him  wholly  compofed  of  nerve  and 
marrow,  tall  and  flender  in  their  forms,  gentle,  and  as 
diftant  from  coarfenefs  and  harffinefs  as  earth  from  heaven. 
His  own  countrymen  he  found  to  have  many  charaderiftic 
I varieties : 
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varieties : thofe  of  Zurich  are  generally  meagre,  and  of 
the  middle  fize,  and  either  corpulent  or  very  thin. 

To  purfue  this  fubjeft  fomething  further,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  people  of  Lapland,  and  parts  of  Tartary,  are  of 
very  diminutive  ftature,  and  of  extremely  favage  counte- 
nances, formed  by  flat  faces,  broad  nofes,  high  cheek-bones, 
large  mouths,  thick  lips,  peaked  chins,  and  their  eyes  are  of 
a yellow  brown,  almoil  black,  with  the  lids  retiring  towards 
the  temples  ; nor  are  the  females  of  this  difagreeable  race 
more  favoured  by  nature  ; and  each  fex  is  diftinguiflied  by 
the  grofleft  manners,  and  minds  ftupid  beyond  credibility  ; 
but  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  feem  the  moil  debated  and 
miferable  ; thole  are  tall  and  (lender,  and  to  add  to  the  de- 
formity of  thick  lips,  large  nofes,  and  wide  mouths,  they 
are  taught  from  their  inmncy  to  keep  their  eyes  nearly 
clofed,  to  avoid  the  infefts  which  fwarm  around  them. 

Turning  to  the  more  favourable  fide  of  this  pidture  of 
national  phyfiognomy,  we  (hall  find  the  people  of  Cache- 
mire,  the  Georgians,  the  Circaflians,  and  Mingrelians,  eredt, 
noble,  and  formed  for  admiration,  particularly  the  females, 
whofe  charms  of  face  and  perfon  are  proverbial. 

There  are  too  many  local  and  phyfical  caufes  for  this  dif- 
ference in  the  external  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  for  enumeration  and  explana- 
tion in  fo  confined  a fpace  as  that  to  which  we  are  limited. 
Profeflbr  Kant,  of  Koniglberg,  in  an  e(fay  on  this  lubjedt, 
divides  the  human  race  into  four  principal  clafles,  into  which 
the  intermediate  gradations  may  readily  be  refolved ; thofe 
are  the  Whites,  the  Negroes,  the  Huns,  (Mongols  or  Cal- 
mucs,)  and  the  Hindoos,  or  people  of  Hindooftan.  Circum- 
ftances  purely  external  may  be  the  accidental,  but  cannot 
be  the  original  caufes  of  what  is  aflimilated  or  inherited  ; as 
well  could  chance  produce  a body  completely  organized. 
“ Man,”  fays  the  profeflbr,  “ was  undoubtedly  intended  to 
be  the  inhabitant  of  all  climates  and  all  foils.  Hence  the 
feeds  of  many  internal  propenfities  mull  be  latent  in  him, 
which  fliall  remain  inadlive,  or  be  put  in  motion  according 
to  his  fituation  on  the  earth  ; fo  that  in  progrefiive  genera- 
tion, he  lhall  appear  as  if  born  for  that  particular  foil  in 
which  he  feems  planted.” 

In  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  the  air  and  the  fun  are 
the  two  caufes  which  molt  powerfully  influence  the  operations 
of  propagation,  and  give  a lading  developement  of  germ 
and  propenfities,  or  in  other  words,  the  above  powers  may 
be  the  origin  of  a new  race. 

Food  may  produce  fome  flight  variations ; thefe,  however, 
mud  foon  difappear  after  emigration,  and  it  is  evident,  that 
whatever  affefts  the  propagating  powers,  does  not  acl  upon 
the  fupport  of  life  ; but  upon  the  original  principle,  the 
very  fource  of  animal  conformation  and  motion.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  man  degenerates  in  llature  and  faculties 
the  nearer  he  is  fituated  to  the  frigid  zone ; this  feems  a 
neceflary  confequence  of  that  fituation,  for  this  obvious 
reafon  ; were  men  of  the  common  dature  in  thofe  regions  of 
extreme  cold,  the  impelling  power  of  the  heart  mud  be  in- 
creafed,  to  force  the  blood  through  the  extremities,  which 
would  otherwife  chill,  and  become  totally  ufelefs  ; but  as  the 
Creator  did  not  think  it  ufeful  to  adopt  this  mode  of  pre- 
ferving  the  limbs,  they  have  been  (hortencd,  for  the  purpofe 
of  confining  the  circulating  fluid  to  the  trunk,  where  the 
natural  heat  accumulating,  the  whole  body  has  a greater 
proportion  of  that  comfortable  fenfation  than  drangers  feel 
when  vifiting  thofe  northern  countries. 

The  propenfity  to  flatnefs,  obfervable  in  the  prominent 
parts  of  the  countenance  of  the  pcrfons  under  confideration, 
expofed  to  the  effefts  of  cold,  is  accounted  for  by  that  very 


circumdance ; and  it  appears  probable,  that  their  high 
cheek-bones,  and  fmall,  imperfebl  eyes  are  fo  contrived,  to 
preferve  the  latter  from  the  piercing  effebls  of  the  wind,  and 
the  offenfive  brilliancy  of  the  almod  eternal  fnows.  The 
abbe  Winkehnan  attributes  the  enormous  and  difguding 
lips  of  the  Negroes  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  they  inhabit ; 
others  account  for  the  blacknefs  of  their  (kin  by  fuppofing 
“ the  furplus  of  the^  ferruginous,  or  iron  particles,  which 
have  lately  been  difeovered  to  exid  in  the  blood  of  man,  and 
which,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  phofphoric  acidities,  of 
which  all  Negroes  fmell  fo  drong,  being  cad  upon  the  reti- 
form  membrane,  occalions  the  blacknefs  which  appears 
through  the  cuticle,  and  this  drong  retention  of  the  ferru- 
ginous particles  feems  to  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  general  relaxation  of  the  parts.” 

In  pointing  out  the  didinguilhing  traits  that  diferiminate 
the  natives  of  different  regions,  Lavater  obferves,  that  a per- 
fon deeply  enamoured  of  another,  and  thinking  intenfely  on 
the  form  and  pofition  of  their  features,  might  adume  a re- 
femblance  of  the  admired  objedl,  though  miles  of  fpace  in- 
tervened between  them  ; and  purfuing  his  mental  dream,  he 
adds,  that  it  is  equally  probable  an  individual  meditating  re- 
venge in  fecret,  may  compofe  his  countenance  into  a likenefs 
of  him  who  was  to  be  its  vidlim.  The  incorredlnefs  of  the 
latter  fancy  may  be  expofed  by  merely  obferving  that  the 
perfon  under  the  influence  of  the  paflion  of  revenge,  mud 
bear  in  his  countenance  the  lines  expreflive  of  that  redlefs 
affedlion  ; now  as  the  objeft  intended  to  be  injured  is  uncon- 
feious  of  the  fecret  machinations  againd  him,  he  may  at  the 
indant  be  engaged  in  fome  benevolent  purfuit,  or  may  feel 
fome  internal  joy  which  moulds  his  features  into  an  expreflion 
direftly  oppolite  to  that  of  his  adverfary,  who  may  have 
generally  ieen  him  thus  ; for  revenge  is  often  aimed  by  the 
wicked  at  the  bed  of  men  : confequently,  the  countenance 
of  a fiend  grinning  with  malice  cannot  at  the  fame  time  beam 
with  a complacency  ariling  from  a fet  of  features  entirely  un- 
ruffled. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a defeription  of  the  marks  which, 
according  to  Lavater,  point  out  the  charadler  of  the  pof- 
fell’or,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  or  two  indances  of  the 
fallacy,  and  of  the  truth,  of  the  conclulions  drawn  from 
them,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  form  their  own  conclu- 
fions,  as  to  the  folly  or  propriety  of  entertaining  a propenfity 
to  form  a judgment  of  mankind  from  the  lhapes  of  their 
nofes,  eyes,  foreheads,  and  chins. 

M.  Sturtz  declared  to  Lavater,  that  he  “ once  happened 
to  fee  a criminal  condemned  to  the  wheel,  who,  with  fa- 
tanic  wickednefs,  had  murdered  his  benefadlor,  and  who 
yet  had  the  benevolent  and  open  countenance  of  an  angel  of 
Guido.  It  is  not  impoflible,  adds  this  gentleman,  to  difeo- 
ver  the  head  of  a Regulus  among  guilty  criminals,  or  of  a 
vedal  in  the  houfe  of  correclion.”  Lavater  admits  this  af- 
fertion  in  its  fullell  extent,  but  his  reafoning  to  reconcile  it 
to  his  fyllem  is  by  no  means  conclulive. 

When  we  hear  of  any  atrocious  adl,  the  natural  abhor- 
rence of  vice  and  cruelty  implanted  in  us,  leads  the  imagina- 
tion to  form  a portrait  of  the  perpetrator,  fuited  to  tlie  de- 
formity of  the  mind  capable  of  committing  it ; without  re- 
flefting,  that  had  fuch  an  index  exilled  in  the  countenance 
of  the  abhorred  objefl,  it  is  moil  probable,  his  murderous 
and  horrible  exterior  would  have  placed  mankind  fo  far  on 
their  guard  as  to  detedl  his  intentions.  Upon  viewing  the 
culprit,  we  are  perhaps  furprifed  to  find  that  there  is  no- 
thing particularly  indicative  of  cruelty  in  the  outlines  of  his 
face,  and  we  indullrioully  endeavour  to  force  each  into  the 
immediate  form  of  our  preconceived  portrait ; this  occalions 
us  to  read  lurking  villainy  in  his  eyes,  and  converts  the  wrin- 
kles 
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kies  of  difeafe,  or  approaching  age,  into  the  frown  of  a 
daemon  ; and  we  depart  exclaiming  againll  the  ftriking  con- 
tour of  the  miferable  wretch,  when,  perhaps,  many  of  our 
friends,  and  even  relatives,  would  fuffer  by  a comparifon, 
and  yet  had  led  uniformly  innocent  lives.  On  the  other  hand 
it  muft  be  admitted,  that  vice  generally  damps  her  votaries 
with  marks,  which  may  be  known  at  a glance,  but  this  ad- 
miflion  applies  only  to  the  confii'med  enemies  of  virtue,  thofe 
whofe  habits  of  living  are  fo  uniformly  vicious,  that  very 
little  propriety  occurs  in  their  conduct. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Lavater,  may  ferve 
as  a partial  illuftration  of  the  aflertion,  that  the  features  are 
affefted  by  the  turn  of  the  mind,  or,  perhaps,  more  cor- 
redlly  fpeaking,  the  mufcles  of  the  face.  An  innocent, 
amiable,  and  virtuous  young  lady,  of  high  birth,  who  had 
beed  educated  in  the  retirement  of  the  country,  happened 
one  evening  to  pafs  a mirror,  immediately  after  having  at- 
tended evening  prayers,  and  with  a candle  in  her  hand  was 
depofiting  a bible  on  a table,  when  Ihe  obferved  her  image 
reflected  in  the  glafs  : affedfed  with  a fenfe  of  humility,  and 
of  extreme  modetty,  Ihe  averted  her  eyes  and  retired.  A 
fucceeding  winter  was  palfed  in  the  amufements  and  difli- 
pation  of  a city,  where  this  lady  had  the  misfortune  to  for- 
get all  her  previoully  devout  purfuits  : but  returning  to  the 
country,  fhe  once  more  palled  the  glafs  and  the  bible,  and 
faw  her  features  refledled,  now  deprived  of  thofe  fafcinating 
graces  which  belong  alone  to  the  ferene  and  happy  Hate  of 
mind  Hie  had  loll.  Alarmed  at  the  change,  ihe  fled  from 
the  fpot,  and  retiring  to  a fofa,  ejaculated  fentences  of  peni- 
tence, and  formed  refolutions  of  future  amendment. 

Lavater  begins  his  remarks  on  the  human  face  with  the 
forehead.  According  to  this  obferver,  the  general  form, 
proportion,  the  arch  obliquity,  and  pofition  of  the  Ikull  of 
the  forehead,  denote  the  degree  of  thought,  the  fenlibility, 
the  mental  vigour,  and  tlie  propenfities  of  man  ; and  at  the 
fame  time  the  flcin  of  this  part  of  the  head  explains,  by  its 
hue,  tenfion,  or  wrinkles,  the  llate  of  the  mind  at  the  mo- 
rr.  int  of  obfervation,  and  the  pafilons  which  influence  it,  the 
bones  affording  the  internal  quantity,  and  the  covering  the 
application  of  power  : however  the  latter  may  be  affedled, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  bones  mull  remain  unaltered,  and 
yet  they  regulate  the  wrinkles  l»y  their  variation  of  compo- 
nent form.  Wrinkles  are  produced  by  a certain  degree  of 
flatnefs  ; others  arife  from  arching,  and  thefe  confidered  fe- 
parately  will  give  the  form  of  the  arch,  and  vice  verjd. 
Some  foreheads  are  furnilhed  with  wrinkles  that  are  con- 
fined to  horizontal,  perpendicular,  curved,  and  others  con- 
fufed  and  mixed  lines  ; thofe  leall  perplexed  when  in  adlion 
are  ufually  obferved  in  foreheads  without  angles. 

Lavater  appears  to  have  been  the  firll  who  attended  to 
the  peculiar  turns  of  the  pofition  and  outline  of  the  fore- 
head, which  he  confidered  the  moll  important  part  pre- 
fented  for  the  lludy  of  the  phyfiognomill.  This  he  divides 
into  three  clalfes,  and  thofe  he  termed  the  perpendicular, 
the  projefting,  and  the  retreating,  each  polfefling  a number 
of  variations  : the  principal,  however,  are  reftilineaf , “ half 
round,  half  redlilinear,  flowing  into  each  other  ; half  round, 
half  redlilinear,  interrupted  ; curve-lined,  Ample  ; the  curve 
lined  double  and  triple.” 

A long  forehead  denotes  much  capacity  of  comprehenfion, 
and  lefs  adlivity ; a comprefled,  Ihort,  and  firm  forehead, 
more  cornpreflion,  liability,  and  little  volatility  ; feverity 
and  pertinacity  belong  to  the  reftilinear  ; and  the  more 
curved  than  angular  portends  flexibility  and  tendernefs  of 
charadler : deficiency  of  underftanding  is  difcoverable  in 
thofe  whofe  foreheads  are  perpendicular  from  the  hair  to  the 
cye-bfovvs  j but  the  perfedUy  perpendicular,  gently  arched 


at  the  top,  fignilles  that  the  polfelTor  thinks  coolly  and  pro- 
foundly. The  projedling  forehead  indicates  llupidity  and 
mental  weaknefs  ; the  retreating,  exaftly  the  reverfe ; the 
circular,  and  prominent  above,  with  Ilraight  lines  below  , 
and  nearly  perpendicular,  Ihews  fenfibility,  ardour,  and 
good  underftanding  ; the  redlilinear  oblique  forehead  has  the 
fame  properties  ; arched  foreheads  are  confidered  as  femi- 
nine ; an  union  of  curved  and  Ilraight  lines,  happily  ifif- 
pofed,  with  a fimilar  pofition  of  the  forehead,  gives  tiie 
charadler  of  confummate  wifdom.  “ Right  lines,  conli- 
dered  as  fuch,  and  curves,  confidered  as  fuch,  are  relaxed, 
as  power  and  weaknefs,  obftinacy  and  flexibility,  under- 
ftanding and  fenfation.”  When  the  bones  furrounding  the 
eye  projeft,  and  are  fharp,  the  perfon  thus  formed  poli'efl’es 
a powerful  ftimulus  J:o  exercife  a ftrong  mental  energy,  which 
is  produ6live  of  excellent  and  well  digefted  plans,  and  yet 
this  doth  not  feem  a peculiar  mark  of  wifdom,  as  many 
wife  men  have  been  known  without  it  ; thofe  thus  circum- 
ftanced  have  more  firmnefs,  w'hen  the  forehead  refts  perpen- 
dicularly upon  horizontal  eye-brow's,  and  is  confiderablv 
rounded  towards  the  temples.  Perpendicular  foreheads, 
which,  however,  projeft  fo  as  not  to  reft  on  the  nofe,  and 
which  are  flrort,  fmall,  Ihine,  and  are  full  of  wrinkles,  give 
undoubted  indications  of  a weaknefs  of  the  thinking  facul- 
ties ; perfeverance  and  oppreflive  violent  aftivity,  united  with 
vigour  and  harlhnefs,  belong  to  the  forehead  compofed  of 
various  confufed  protuberances  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  profile  of  this  part  of  the  head  affords  two  well  pro- 
portioned arches,  the  loweft  projefting,  it  is  a certain 
fign  of  a good  temperament  and  a found  underftanding.  All 
great  and  excellent  men  have  been  found  to  have  their  eye- 
bones  firmly  arched,  and  well  defined  ; and  circumfpedlion, 
followed  by  liability,  attends  fquare  foreheads,  with  fpacious 
temples,  and  eye -bones  of  the  above  defeription  ; when  per- 
pendicular natural  w'rinkles  appear,  they  exprefs  power  of 
mind  and  application  ; but  horizontal,  interrupted  in  the 
middle,  or  broken  at  the  extremities,  betray,  in  general, 
negligence,  if  not  want  of  ability. 

Deep  indenting  in  the  bones  of  the  forehead  fituated  be- 
tween the  eye-brows,  and  extending  in  a perpendicular  direc- 
tion, mark  the  happy  few  who  poffefs  generous  and  noble 
minds,  connedled  with  excellence  of  underftanding ; befides,  a 
blue  vena  frontalis,  in  the  form  of  a Y,  fituated  in  an  arched 
fmooth  forehead,  is  an  indication  of  fimilar  advantages.  La- 
vater having  given  the  above  hints,  deferibes  the  following 
charadleriftics,  which  he  afferts,  give  “ the  indubitable  figns 
of  an  excellent,  a perfedlly  beautiful  and  fignificant,  intel- 
ligent, and  noble  forehead.”  Such  muft  be  one-third  of  the 
face  in  length,  or  that  of  the  nofe,  and  from  the  nofe  to 
the  chin  ; the  upper  part  muft  be  oval,  in  the  manner  of 
the  great  men  of  England,  or  nearly  fquare  ; the  fldn  muft 
be  fmooth,  and  wrinkled  only  when  the  mind  is  roufed  to 
juft  indignation,  or  deeply  immerfed  in  thoiiglit,  and  during 
the  paroxyfm  of  pain  ; the  upper  part  muft  recede,  and  the 
lower  projeft  ; the  eye-bones  muft  be  horizontal,  and  pre» 
fent  a perfedl  curve  upon  being  obferved  from  above  ; an 
interfefting  cavity  fhould  divide  the  forehead  into  four  dil- 
tindl  parts,  but  with  that  flight  effedl  as  to  be  only  vifible 
with  a clear  defeending  light ; and  all  the  outlines  ft^ould  be 
compofed  of  fuch,  that  if  the  fedlion  of  one-third  only  is 
obferved,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  were 
circular  or  Ilraight ; to  conclude  this  portrait  of  a tran- 
feendant  forehead,  the  flcin  muft  be  more  tranfparent,  and 
of  a finer  tint  than  the  remainder  of  the  face.  Should  an 
infant,  a relative,  or  a friend,  who  poffeffea  a forehead  re- 
fembling  the  above  defeription,  ferioufly  err,  the  good  en- 
thufiaft  intreats,  that  the  correftor  may  not  defpair  of  fue- 
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cefs,  as  in  all  human  probability  the  latent  feeds  of  virtue 
may  be  roufed  into  grow'th  by  perfeverance,  and  finally  pro- 
duce the  defired  fruit. 

The  eyes  of  mankind  are  compofed  of  vai'ious  fhades  of 
colour,  the  mott  common  of  which  are  grey  mixed  with 
white,  grey  tinged  with  blue,  and  lhades  of  green,  orange,  and 
yellow.  According  to  Buffon,  the  orange  and  blue  are  molt 
predominant,  and  thofe  colours  often  meet  in  the  fame  eye  ; 
thofe  generally  fuppofed  to  be  black  are  not  really  fo,  and 
may  be  found,  on  attentive  examination,  and  with  a proper 
difpofition  of  the  light,  to  confilt  of  yellow,  a deep  orange, 
or  brown,  which  being  violently  oppofed  to  the  clear  white 
of  the  ball,  alTumes  a darknefs  millaken  for  black.  The 
fame  naturalift  obferves,  that  fiiades  of  yellow,  orange,  blue 
and  grey,  are  vifible  in  the  fame  eye  ; and  when  blue,  even 
of  the  lighteft  tint,  appears,  it  is  invariably  the  predominant 
colour,  and  may  be  found  in  rays  difperfed  throughout  the 
iris  ; the  orange  is  differently  difpofed,  at  a trifling  diltance 
from  the  pupil,  is  in  flakes,  and  round  ; but  the  blue  fo  far 
overpowers  it,  that  the  eye  affumes  the  appearance  of  being 
wholly  of  that  colour.  The  fire  and  vivacity  emitted  by  the 
eye  cannot  be  lo  powerful  in  thofe  of  the  lighter  tints  ; it 
3S  therefore  in  the  dark  ones  alone  that  v/e  look  for  the  emo- 
tions of  the  foul ; quiet  and  mildnefs,  and  a certain  degree 
•of  archnefs,  are  the  charadteriftics  of  the  blue.  Some  eyes 
are  remarkable  for  the  ab  fence  of  colour  ; the  iris  is  faintly 
fhaded  with  blue  or  grey,  and  the  tints  of  orange  are  fo 
light,  tlrat  they  are  hardly  obfervable ; in  eyes  thus  conlti- 
tuted,  the  black  of  the  pupil  appears  too  confpicuous,  and 
it  may  be  faid,  that  portion  is  alone  vifible  at  a little  dif- 
tance,  which  circumllance  gives  the  perfon  a ghaflly  and 
fpiritlefs  appearance. 

There  are  eyes  whofe  iris  may  be  faid  to  be  almoft  green  ; 
but  thefe  are  very  uncommon.  It  would  require  the  pen  of 
an  infpired  writer  to  defcribe  the  ailonifliing  variety  of  ex- 
preflion  of  which  the  eyes  are  capable  ; being  fituated  near 
the  fuppofed  feat  of  the  foul,  every  fenfation  of  that  invi- 
fible  fpirit  appears  to  rufh  in  full  vigour  from  thofe  intelli- 
gent organs  : all  the  paflTions  may  be  leen  in  them  ; we  fhrink 
from  their  indications  of  anger,  we  find  pleafure  with  all  her 
train  of  joys  dancing  in  them,  we  feel  their  force  in  love, 
and  melt  into  tears  upon  obferving  them  fuffufed  with  the 
moifture  of  grief  j in  Ihort,  their  language  is  far  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  the  tongue.  The  tranfitions  are  fo  rapid 
in  the  exprelfion  of  the  eyes,  that  it  requires  very  clofe  and 
attentive  examination  to  catch  and  defcribe  the  emotions  of 
the  mind  vifible  in  them  ; admitting  this  faft,  it  will  appear 
that  the  phyfiognomifl:  is  liable  to  numerous  and  egregious 
errors  in  drawing  his  conclufion  of  propenfities  from  them. 
Paracelfus,  a man  of  llrong  genius,  and,  like  Lavater,  mif- 
guided  in  many  inflances  by  enthufiafm,  and  a kind  of  fu- 
perfiition  allied  to  the  fludy  of  this  art  or  fcience,  pro- 
nounced that  thofe  eyes  generally  termed  black  frequently 
denoted  health,  firmnefs,  courage,  and  honour  ; but  the 
grey,  deceit  and  irritability.  Thus  far  probability  at  leall 
accompanies  his  remarks.  It  is,  however,  impollible  to 
fubfcribe  to  his  aflertion,  that  fhort-fighted  perfons  are  de- 
ceitful and  crafty,  or  that  thofe  who  fquint  have  fimilar  pro- 
penfities to  evil,  as  it  is  evident  both  the  peculiarities  alluded 
to  are  the  confequences  of  injury,  and  are  never  found  in 
people  whofe  organs  of  vifion  are  perfeft  : indeed  many  in- 
Itances  might  be  cited  of  the  aftual  and  known  caufe  of 
fquinting  and  near  fight,  which  frequently  occur  in  adults 
from  extreme  anxiety  and  difeafe. 

Small  eyes  fituated  deep  in  tlie  fockets  are  faid,  by  Para- 
celfus, to  indicate  adtive  wickednefs,  with  a mind  calculatcel 


to  oppofe  with  vigour,  and  fuflFer  with  perfeverance ; and 
their  oppofites,  or  very  large  prominent  eyes,  he  conceived, 
explained  the  avaricious,  covetous,  propenfities  of  their  p’of- 
felfor ; thofe  in  conllant  motion  denote  fear  and  care  ; 
winking  is  the  mark  of  forefight,  of  an  amorous  difpofition, 
and  quicknefs  in  projedling  ; and  the  eye  fearful  of  looking 
direftly  forward,  decides  upon  innate  modefty. 

Lavater  thought  blue  eyes,  in  general,  fignified  effemi- 
nacy and  w'eaknefs,  and  yet  he  acknowledged  that  many 
eminent  men  have  had  blue  eyes  ; ftill  he  w'as  convinced  that 
ilrength  and  manhood  more  particularly  belong  to  the  browm  ; 
in  oppofition  to  this  opinion,  the  Chinefe,  who  are  known  to 
be  an  imbecile  people,  rarely  have  blue  eyes  ; thefe  contra- 
diftions,  it  mufl.be  confeffed,  weaken  the  reliance  we  are  in- 
clined to  place  on  appearances  during  the  quiefeent  flate  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  indications  of  their  colour.  Men  intem- 
perate in  anger,  and  eafily  irritated,  may  be  found  with 
eyes  of  all  the  ufual  colours ; wdien  they  incline  to  green, 
ardour,  fpirit,  and  courage,  are  conflant  attendants.  People 
of  a phlegmatic  habit,  but  who  m.ay  be  roufed  to  aftivity, 
have  clear  blue  eyes,  which  never  belong  to  thofe  inclined  to 
melancholy,  and  they  rarely  belong  to  the  choleric.  Bene- 
volence, tendernefs,  timidity,''and  w'eaknefs,  are  exhibited  by 
the  perfedfly  femi-circular  arch  formed  by  the  under  part  of 
the  upper  eye -lid  ; perfons  of  acute  and  folid  underflandings 
have  a generous  open  eye,  compofing  a long  and  acute  angle 
w'ith  the  nofe  ; and  when  the  eye-lid  forms  a horizontal  line 
over  the  pupil,  it  is  a llrong  indication  that  he  tvho  pofleffes 
it  is  fubtle,  able,  and  penetrating.  Widely  opening  lids, 
fhewing  the  white  of  the  ball  under  the  other  colours,  may 
be  obferved  in  the  phlegmatic  and  timid,  as  well  as  in  the 
courageous  and  rafli  ; but  upon  comparing  thefe  marks  in 
the  different  cliarafters  jull  mentioned,  a very  perceptible 
difference  is  difeovered  in  the  charadleriltics  of  the  eyes  ; the 
latter  are  lefs  oblique,  better  fliaped,  and  more  firm. 

The  eye-brow’S  are  effential  in  the  expreffion  of  the  eyes  ; in 
anger  they  are  brought  down  and  contradled  ; in  all  pleafant 
fenfations,  and  in  allonifhment,  they  affume  a fine  arch  ; in 
youth  they  are  naturally  and  regularly  arched  ; the  horizontal 
and  rettilinear  eye-brotvs  belong  to  the  mafculine  bias  of  the 
foul  ; and  the  above  defignations  combined  Ihew  flrength  of 
underflanding,  united  with  feminine  kindnefs  ; thofe  that  are 
deranged  m their  appearance,  and  the  hairs  growing  in  va- 
rious diretlions,  demonflrate  a wild  and  perplexed  flate  of 
mind  ; but  if  the  hair  is  fine  and  foft,  they  fignify  gentle 
ardour.  The  comprefl’ed  firm  eye-brow,  formed  of  parallel 
hairs,  is  a certain  proof  of  profound  w'ifdom,  true  percep- 
tion, and  a manly,  firm  habit  of  thought.  There  are  eye- 
brows which  meet  acrofs  the  nofe  ; this  circumllance  gives 
the  perfon  an  air  of  ferocious  gloom,  which  is  admired  by  the 
Arabs,  but  the  ancients,  verfed  in  phyfiognomy,  conceived 
fuch  to  be  the  charadleriflic  of  cunning  ; Lavater,  on  the 
contrary,  oblerves,  that  he  had  difeovered  them  on  the  moll 
worthy  and  open  countenances,  admitting  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  may  denote  a heart  ill  at  eafe.  Thofe  who  think 
profoundly,  and  thofe  equally  prudent  and  firm  in  their  con- 
du6l,  never  have  high  and  weak  eye-brows,  in  fome  meafure 
equally  dividing  the  forehead ; they  rather  betray  debility 
and  apathy,  and  though  men  of  an  oppofite  charadler  may 
be  found  with  them,  they  invariably  fignify  a diminution  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  Thick  angular  eye-brows,  in- 
terrupted in  their  lengths,  fignify  fpirit  and  adlivity  ; and 
when  they  approach  the  eyes  clolely,  the  more  firm,  vigo- 
rous, and  decided,  is  the  charadler  ; the  reverie  fliews  a vo- 
latile and  lefs  enterprifing  difpofition  ; when  the  extremes 
arc  remote  from  each  other,  the  fenfations  of  the  poffeffor 
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are  fudden  and  violent.  White  eye-brows  are  demonftrative 
of  weaknefs,  in  the  fame  degree  that  the  dark  brown  are  of 
firmnefs. 

The  good  Lavater  confidered  the  nofe  as  the  abutment,  or 
buttrefs,  of  the  forehead,  the  feat  of  the  brain,  without 
which  the  whole  face  would  prefent  a miferable  appearance  ; 
indeed  an  ugly  or  difagi'eeable  fet  of  features  is  never  accom- 
panied by  a handfome  nofe  : but  there  are  thoufands  of  fine 
and  expreflive  eyes  where  a perfeftly  formed  nofe  is  wanting  : 
he  defcribes  this  portion  of  the  face  as  requiring  the  follow- 
ing  peculiarities  : “ Its  length  fliould  equal  the  length  of 
the  forehead  ; at  the  top  fhould  be  a gentle  indenting  ; 
viewed  in  front,  the  back  fliould  be  broad,  and  nearly  pa- 
rallel, yet  above  the  centre  fomething  broader  ; the  bottom, 
or  end  of  the  nofe,  mull  be  neither  hard  nor  flefhy,  and  its 
under  outline  mufl  be  remarkably  definite,  well  delineated, 
neither  pointed  nor  very  broad  ; the  fides,  feen  in  front,  mull 
be  well  defined,  and  the  defcending  noftrils  gently  fhortened  ; 
viewed  in  profile,  the  bottom  of  the  nofe  fliould  not  have 
more  than  one-third  of  its  length  ; the  noftrils  above  mull  be 
pointed  below,  round,  and  have  in  general  a gentle  curve, 
and  be  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the  profile  of  the  upper 
lip  ; the  fide,  or  arch  of  the  nofe,  mull  be  a kind  of  oval ; 
above,  it  mull  clofe  well  with  the  arch  of  the  eye-bone,  and 
near  the  eye  mull  be  atleall  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  Such 
a nofe  is  of  more  worth  than  a kingdom.”  Numbers  of 
great  and  excellent  men  have  flourilhed  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  whofe  nofes  would  fuffer  elfentially  by  a comparifon 
with  Lavater’s  defcription  of  a nofe,  more  valuable  to  the 
poffefTor  than  extenfive  empire  : indeed,  he  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge  this  indifputable  faft,  and  obfcrves  that  he  has 
feen  perfons  endowed  with  purity  of  mind,  noble  in  their 
conceptions,  and  capable  of  exertion,  whofe  nofes  were 
fmall,  and  the  arches  of  their  profiles  inverted  ; and  yet 
true  to  his  firll  principles,  he  difcovered,  or  imagined  he 
difcovered,  their  worth  to  confill  chiefly  in  the  elegant  effu- 
fions  of  their  imaginations,  their  learning,  or  fortitude  in 
fullering,  and  this  is  accompanied  with  a provifo  that  the 
remainder  of  their  form  mull  be  correftly  organized. 

Nofes  arched  near  the  forehead  belong  to  thofe  who  pof- 
fefs  the  energy  to  command,  are  capable  of  ruling,  aifling, 
overcoming,  and  dellroying  ; others,  redlilinear,  are  the  me- 
dium between  the  extremes  above  noticed,  and  are  appro- 
priated by  nature  to  perfons  who  aft  and  fuffer  with  equal 
power  and  patience.  Socrates,  Lairelfe,  and  Bocrhaave, 
were  great  men,  and  had  ill-lhaped  nofes,  and  were  dillin- 
guilhed  for  meeknefs  and  gentlenefs.  Were  it  poffible  to 
attribute  a general  prevalence  of  difpofition  to  a general  form 
©f  the  nofe,  individuals  of  every  nation  would  be  found  to 
refemble  the  Tartars,  who  have  flat  indented  nofes,  the  Ne- 
groes who  have  broad,  and  the  Jews  who  have  high  arched 
nofes,  in  their  proj>enfities,  and  it  mufl  follow  that  what- 
ever qualities  the  phyfiognomill  may  apply  to  thofe  indivi- 
duals, mull  alfo  belong  to  the  whole  people  whofe  nofes 
bear  a refemblance  to  them  ; were  this  particular  accurately 
examined  into,  it  would  tend,  in  a great  meafure,  to  confirm 
the  correclnefs  or  incorreflnefs  of  the  fcience,  as  it  has  hi- 
therto been  praclifed. 

The  admirers  of  this  lludy  attribute  great  powers  to  the 
mouth,  in  exprefling  the  emotions  of  the  mind  ; and  Lavater 
expatiates  on  it  with  enthufiaftic  fervour  indeed : “ Who- 
ever,” he  exclaims,  “internally  feels  the  worth  of  this  mem- 
ber, fo  different  from  every  other  member,  fo  infeparable, 
fo  not  to  be  defined,  fo  fimple,  yet  fo  various  ; whoever,  I 
fay,  knows  and  feels  this  worth,  will  fpeak  and  adl  with  di- 
vine wifdom.”  He  then  proceeds  to  call  it  “ the  chief  feat 


of  wifdom  and  folly,  power  and  debility,  virtue  and  vice, 
beauty  and  deformity,  of  the  human  mind  ; the  feat  of  all 
love,  all  hatred,  all  fincerity,  all  falfehood,  all  humility,  all 
pride,  all  diffimulation,  and  all  truth.”  Granting  the  ^ne- 
volent  pallor  full  alfent  to  thele  obfervations  on  the  mouth, 
it  becomes  the  indifpenfible  duty  of  all  men  to  notice  the 
phyfiognomy,  or  indications  of  that  organ  ; in  making 
thofe  obfervations,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  examine  the  lips 
feparately,  and  to  afcertain  when  they  are  clofed,  during 
the  moments  of  perfedl  tranquillity,  whether  that  operation 
is  performed  without  a forcible  exertion  of  the  mufcles,  par- 
ticularly the  middle  of  the  upper  and  under  lips,  the  bottom 
of  the  middle  line  at  each  end  ; and  finally,  the  extending 
of  the  middle  line  on  both  fides. 

The  charadler  of  the  man  is  proclaimed  in  the  lips,  the 
more  firm  the  latter  the  more  fixed  the  former  ; the  weak 
and  irrefolute  man  has  weak  lips,  with  rapidity  in  their  motion. 
The  vicious,  cringing,  mean,  and  bad  countenance  is  never 
formed  with  lips  well  defined,  large,  andjuftly  proportioned 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  and  the  line  of  which  is 
equally  ferpentine  on  each  fide  ; fuch,  though  they  may  de- 
note a tendency  to  fenfuality,  belong  exclufively  to  a cha- 
ra6lcr  deferving  of  admiration  in  moil  relations  of  life. 

A mouth,  the  lips  of  which  are  fo  thin  as  to  prefent, 
at  firit  view,  little  more  than  a line,  is  faid  to  indicate  apathy 
and  quiet,  but  indufirious  when  roufed.  When  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  mouth  is  raifed  at  the  extremities,  vanity  or  vain  pre- 
tenlions,  affe£lation,  and  probably  deliberate  malice,  dif- 
tinguifli  thofe  fo  formed.  The  oppofite  of  this  kind  of  lips, 
fwelled  into  confiderable  fize,  is  a mark  of  indolence  and 
fenfuality.  The  “ cut  through,  fharp  drawn  lip,”  as  Lava- 
ter terms  foine,  has  to  contend  with  avarice  and  anxiety. 
Lips  clofed  accurately,  without  exertion,  and  handfome  in 
their  outline,  belong  to  the  exercife  of  difcretion  and  firm- 
nefs. Lips  with  the  latter  advantage,  and  the  upper  pro- 
jecling,  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  virtuous  and  bene- 
volent, though  there  are,  without  doubt,  numberlefs  perfons 
of  excellent  charadler  whofe  under  lips  projedt,  but  in  La- 
vater’s opinion,  the  laft  peculiarity  implies  a well-meaning 
man,  whofe  goodnefs  confills  rather  of  cold  fidelity  than  ar- 
dent friendfhip.  The  under  lip,  hollowed  in  the  middle,  de- 
notes a fanciful  charafter.  Let  the  moment  be  remarked, 
when  the  conceit  of  the  jocular  man  deicends  to  the  lip,  and 
it  will  be  feen  to  be  a litle  hollow  in  the  middle. 

The  mouth  remaining  naturally  clofed,  invariably  fignifies 
fortitude  and  courage.  When  the  latter  quality  is  in  ope- 
ration, the  mouth  clofes  infenfibly  ; the  naturally  open 
mouth  makes  a difpofition  to  complain  ; the  clofed,  on  the 
contrary,  defignates  endurance.  ' “ Though  phyfiogno- 
mills,”  adds  Lavater,  “ have  as  yet  but  little  noticed,  yet 
much  might  be  faid  concerning  the  lips  improper,  or  the 
fleflry  covering  of  the  upper  teeth,  on  which  anatomifts  have 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  yet  bellowed  any  name,  and  which 
may  be  called  the  curtain,  or  pallium,  extending  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nofe  to  the  red  upper  lip  proper.  If  the 
upper  lip  improper  be  long,  the  proper  is  always  (hort  ; if 
it  be  (hort  and  hollow,  the  proper  will  be  large  and  curved  ; 
— another  certain  demonllration  of  the  conformity  of  the 
human  countenance.  Hollow  upper  lips  are  much  lefs  com- 
mon than  flat  and  perpendicular ; the  charadler  they  de- 
note is  equally  uncommon.” 

The  ancients  who  lludied  the  phyfiognomy  of  man,  fup- 
pofed  that  diminutive  fhort  teeth  betrayed  the  weaknefs  of 
thofe  who  polfeffed  them  ; more  modern  obfervers  contradift 
this  fuppofition,  and  declare  that  men  of  uncommon  llrength 
have  fuch,  but  they  are  rarely  of  that  pure  white  fo  neceffary 
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to  pfeferve  the  general  beauty  of  the  countenance.  Teeth 
of  unufual  length,  and  narrow,  are  figns  of  weaknefs  and 
cowardice  ; thofe  juftly  proportioned  to  each  other,  white 
and  tranfparent,  which  appear  immediately  upon  opening  of 
the  mouth,  though  not  projeAing,  and  entirely  expofed  to 
view,  from  the  infertion  in  the  gums  to  the  oppofite  extre- 
mities, are  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  jaws  of  perfons  who 
polfefs  unamiable  propenfities  ; when  teeth  of  a different 
defcription  are  difcovered  belonging  to  amiable  and  worthy 
charafters,  enquiry  will  generally  fatisfy  the  phyfiognomift 
that  his  conclulions  on  this  head  were  juft,  and  that  the 
blacknefs  and  derangement  were  occafioned  by  difeafe. 

In  one  way  the  ohferver  and  admirer  of  this  art  cannot 
poflibly  be  miftaken,  for  he  that  neglefts  his  teeth,  fuffering 
them  to  decay  through  contempt  of  public  opinion  and  in- 
dolence, may  be  fafely  pronounced  an  unhappy  charafter, 
with  many  evil  propenfities. 

The  chin  alone  remains  to  be  noticed  in  this  flight  furvey 
of  the  human  face,  as  connefted  witli  the  internal  operations 
of  the  foul  or  mind.  The  projefting  chin  is  faid  to  mark 
fomething  decided,  and  the  receding  the  reverfe  ; and  it  has 
been  alTerted  that  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  ftrength  is  fre- 
quently demonftrated  by  the  form  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
tenance ; it  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  fudden  indentings 
in  the  midft  of  the  chin  are  peculiar  to  men  of  excellent  cool 
underftandings,  unlefs  attended  by  marks  of  a contrary  ten- 
dency. When  the  chin  is  pointed,  thofe  fo  formed  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  penetrating  and  cunning,  though  it  feems  there  are 
people  with  pointed  chins  who  are  different  at  leaft  in  the  latter 
particular  ; and  here  again  the  chin  offers  a certain  criterion 
for  the  phyfiognomift,  who  may  fecurely  pronounce  a large 
fat  double  chin  an  appendage  of  gluttony.  “ Flatnefs  of 
chin  fpeaks  the  cold  and  dry  ; fraallnefs,  fear  ; and  round- 
nefs,  with  a dimple,  benevolence.” 

“ No  one,”  fays  Lavater,  “ whofe  perfon  is  not  well 
formed  can  become  a good  phyfiognomift.  Thofe  painters 
were  the  belt  whofe  perfons  were  the  handfomeft.  Reu- 
bens, Vandyke,  and  Raphael,  poffefling  three  gradations 
of  beauty,  pofl'effed  three  gradations  of  the  genius  of 
painting.  The  phyfiognomifts  of  the  greateft  lymmetry 
are  the  beft.  As  the  moft  virtuous  can  bell  determine 
on  virtue,  fo  can  the  moft  handfome  countenances  on  the 
goodnefs,  beauty,  and  noble  traits  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance, and  confequently  on  its  defefts  and  ignoble 
properties.  The  fcarcity  of  human  beauty  is  the  reafon 
■why  phyfiognomy  is  fo  much  defired,  and  finds  fo  many 
opponents.  No  perfon,  therefore,  ought  to  enter  the  fanc- 
tuary  of  phyfiognomy,  who  has  a debafed  mind,  an  ill- 
formed  forehead,  a blinking  eye,  or  a dillorted  mouth. 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  ; if,  therefore,  thine  eye 
be  fingle,  thy  whole  body  fhall  be  full  of  light  ! but  if  thine 
eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  lhall  be  full  of  darknefs : if 
therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darknefs,  how  great  is 
that  darknefs  ?” 

PHYSIOLOGI,  in  Botany,  thofe  authors  whofe  writings 
tend  to  'fet  that  ftudy  in  its  cleareft  light,  by  explicating  and 
enunaerating  the  various  difpofitions  of  the  male  and  female 
parts  in  the  flo-wers  of  plants. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  <t>i»cn&Ao7'(a,  formed  of  (Jvo-ic,  nature, 
and  t.vyoc,  cTtfcourfe,  or  reafon,  the  doiSlrine  of  nature,  or  natu- 
ral bodies  ; called  alfo  phyftcs,  and  natural  philofobhy. 

Physiology  properly  denotes  only  an  internal  reafoning, 
or  difeourfing,  which  ftops  or  terminates  in  the  fpeculation, 
or  abftrafl  contemplation  of  its  objeft,  w's;.  natural  ap- 
pearances, their  caufes,  &c.  and  does  not  direft  or  pre- 
feribe  rules  for  the  making  of  natural  things,  e.  gr.  ftones, 
plants,  &c. 
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In  which  view,  chemiftry  does  not  properly  belong  to 
phyfiology,  but  is  a kind  of  counter  part  thereto,  as  in  many 
cafes,  imitating  nature,  rather  than  confidering  and  explain- 
ing her. 

Physiology,  according  to  its  etymological  import,  fig- 
nifies  a difeourfe  on  nature  ; but  it  is  now  ufually  employed, 
in  a more  limited  fenfe,  to  denote  the  fcience  which  treats  of 
the  powers  that  aftuate  the  component  parts  of  living  animal 
bodies,  and  of  the  functions  which  thofe  bodies  execute. 
It  prefuppofes  therefore  a knowledge  of  the  ftrufture  of  the 
body,  which  is  the  objedl  of  anatomy  ; the  latter  is  conver- 
fant  with  the  dead,  the  former  with  the  living  body ; the 
one  may  be  called  the  fcience  of  organifation,  the  other  the 
fcience  of  life. 

The  principal  fource  of  our  phyfiological  knowledge  of 
the  human  body,  is  an  obfervation  of  its  aflions  in  all  the 
various  ftates  comprehended  under  the  general  terms  ofhealth 
and  difeafe.  The  refults  of  the  latter  are  very  inftrudlive  : 
comparifon  of  the  phenomena  during  life  with  the  ftate  of 
parts  after  death,  (hews  us  the  ufes  of  many  organs,  'which 
cannot  be  fubmitted  to  direfl  obfervation  in  the  living  ftate. 
But  the  information  derived,  even  from  the  moft  attentive 
furvey  of  the  living  human  being  in  health  and  difeafe, 
is  ftill  very  imperfeft  : it  leaves  many  interefting  fubjefts  en- 
tirely unexplained : the  vifeera  are  all  fo  hidden  by  their 
fituation,  that  we  can  hardly  have  the  teftimony  of  our 
fenfes  for  any  of  their  fundlions  in  man.  The  phyfiologift 
fupplies  this  deficiency  by  experiments  on  living  animals,  in 
whom  he  expofes  the  various  internal  organs,  and  obferves 
the  confequences  of  circumllances  altered  and  combined  at 
his  pleafure.  It  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  confider  here,  whe- 
ther this'  life  of  fentient  beings  is  morally  jullifiable  ; or  whe- 
ther it  may  be  advantageous  to  the  individual  or  fociety,  to 
ftifle  that  internal  voice  which  remonftrates  moft  loudly  in 
every  mind  not  accuftomed  to  a6ls  of  cruelty,  againft  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  on  beings  who  feem  to  feel  it  as  acutely  as 
ourfelves  : we  have  only  to  obferve  that  thefe  proceedings, 
how'ever  affli£ling  to  the  humane,  are  full  of  phyfiological 
inftrudlion.  A comparifon  of  the  ftrufture  and  fundlions 
of  animals  in  all  claffes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  is  another 
moft  important  fource  of  phyfiological  knowledge.  The 
aid  of  chemiftry  is  indifpenilble  to  the  phyfiologifl;  in 
the  fubjefts  of  refpiration,  perfpiration,  and  the  fecre- 
tions  ; indeed  in  unfolding  the  Itrudliire  of  the  body  in 
general. 

We  mull  refer  the  reader  to  various  articles  of  this  Cy- 
clopaedia, for  an  account  of  the  phyfiology  of  man.  Under 
Life  and  Fibre  he  will  find  general  views  of  the  ftrufture 
and  aftions  of  the  body  ; and  under  Function,  a claffifica- 
tion  of  the  funftioiis.  The  phyfiology  of  the  thoracic  or- 
gans will  be  found  under  Heart,  Circulation,  Lungs, 
and  Respiration  ; of  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  under  Absorb- 
ents and  Absorption  ; of  the  blood-veffels,  under  Heart 
and  Artery  ; of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  mufcles,  under 
Brain,  Nkrvous  Syjlem,  and  Muscle  ; of  the  mechani- 
cal preparation  of  the  food,  and  its  defeent  into  the  ftomach, 
under  Deglutition  ; of  the  changes  wrought  on  it  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  under  Digestion.  Further  remarks  on 
fubjefts  connefted  with  this  will  be  found  under  Liver, 
Spleen,  Pancreas,  Stomach,  and  Intestines.  The 
phyfiology  of  the  urinary  apparatus  is  confidered  under 
Kidney.  The  funftions  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  are  ex- 
plained under  Integuments,  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and 
Tongue  ; and  thofe  of  the  generative  organs,  under  Gene- 
ration ?ind  Embryo.  Various  phyfiological  points  are 
confidered  under  Gland,  Larynx,  Membrane,  anft 
Peath  t alfo  under  the  article  Man.  We  may  alfo  refer 
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to  Bone,  Cartilage,  Cellular  Subjlance,  Cranium,  and 
other  anatomical  articles. 

The  Inftitutiones  Phyfiologics  of  Bliimenbach  is  the 
heft  compendium  of  this  fcience : it  is  executed  with 
brevity  and  great  neatnefs,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
fmall  quantity  of  objeftionable  matter  it  contains.  Its 
well  felefted  references  will  lead  the  ftudent  to  the  beft 
fources  of  more  detailed  information.  The  Firft  Lines 
of  Haller,  and  the  Elements  of  Phyfiology  of  Riche- 
rand,  are  inferior  to  the  above-mentioned  claflical  pro- 
duftion  of  Blumenbach.  The  Elementa  Phyfiologia;  of 
Haller  is  a molt  accurate  and  ufeful  repofitory  of  all  the 
fafts  and  opinions  relating  to  phyfiological  fcience  up  to  the 
period  of  its  publication,  and  fuperfedes  the  neceflity  ot  all 
works  previous  to  that  date.  The  works  of  John  Hunter 
and  of  Bichat  (his  Anatomie  Generale,  and  Recherches  fur 
la  Vie  et  la  Mort),  the  Syftem  of  Phyfiology  of  Dumas, 
the  Lemons  d’ Anatomie  Comparee  of  Cuvier,  and  the  Manual 
of  the  fame  fcience  of  Blumenbach,  with  various  detached 
papers  in  the  colleftions  of  learned  focieties  in  this  and  fo- 
reign countries,  are  the  beft  fources  of  information  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  work  of  Haller.  More  particular  references 
will  be  found  in  the  different  articles. 

PHYSKIUM,  in  Botany,  (pviKion,  a little  Madder,  is  a 
genus  of  Loureiro’s,  found  in  the  waters  of  Cochinchina, 
which  by  his  charafters  and  defcription  appears  to  be  very 
near  the  Valtfneria  oUandra,  Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  2.  34. 
t.  165,  and  probably  may  be  the  very  fame  plant. 

PHYSOCELE,  from  (^vo-a,,  Jlatus,  and  JoiXr,  a tumour, 
in  Surgery,  a fwelling  occafioned  by  air.  See  EiMtiiv- 
sema. 

PHYSOMETRA,  in  Medicine,  from  (pvarxw,  to  injlate, 
and  fj-nrfx,  the  womb,  a tympany  of  the  womb,  occafioned 
by  air  diftending  that  organ.  This  is,  at  all  events,  a very 
rare  difeafe,  and  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  older  au- 
thors have  probably  originated  in  miftake.  Air,  however, 
appears  to  be  occafionally  generated  in  the  internal  cavities 
of  the  living  body,  as  Mr.  John  Hunter  fuggefted,  by  a 
fort  of  fecretion  from  the  blood-veffels.  Sauvages  mentions 
two  varieties  of  the  difeafe.  Nofol.  Method.  Clafs  x. 
Gen.  14. 

PHYSOSPERMUM,  \n  Botany,  from  to  injlate, 

znA  a-TctfuK,  feed,  a genus  fo  named  by  Cuffon,  who  removed 
it  from  Ligusticum,  (fee  that  article,)  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  double  Hein  of  the  feed,  the  outer  coat  being 
feparated  by  a fmall  cavity  from  the  inner.  The  plant,  on 
which  this  fuppofed  genus  depends,  is  no  other  than  the  fo 
much  talked  of,  and  long  fo  little  known,  L.  cornubienfe  of 
Linnaeus  and  FI.  Brit,  the  L.  alterum.  Lob.  Ic.  786  ; fee 
Juff.  Gen.  222. 

PHYSSOPHORA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  of  the 
clafs  and  order  Vermes  Mollufca.  The  generic  charafter 
is  this ; body  gelatinous,  pendent  from  an  aerial  veficle, 
with  gelatinous  feffile  members  at  the  fides,  and  numerous 
tentacula  beneath.  There  are  three  fpecies.  They  are  all 
nearly  allied  to  the  Medufae,  and  might  perhaps  without 
-much  impropriety  be  removed  to  that  genus. 

Species. 

Hydrostatica.  Oval ; with  numerous,  lateral,  three- 
\obed  veficles,  open  outwardly  ; middle  inteftine  and  four 
larger  tentacula  red.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean ; is 
about  half  an  inch  long,  compreffed,  and  always  fwims  with 
the  tip  of  the  veficle  above  the  water. 

Rosacea.  Orbicular,  and  imbricate  with  oblong,  hori- 
zontal, foliaceous  membranes  affixed  to  the  veficle.  It  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  body  is  hyaline,  an  inch 


in  diameter,  and  refembles  a full  blown  flower  bending 
downwards.  The  veficle  is  obtufe,  ovate,  reddifli,  and 
covered  with  flat,  obtufe,  foliaceous  membranes,  curved  and 
thickly  laid. 

Filiformis.  Lateral  members  oblong,  filiform,  and 
pendent.  This  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  body 
is  very  tender,  not  thicker  than  a thread,  and  a fpan  long, 
hyaline,  with  an  obtufe  ovate  head,  about  the  fize  of  a 
grain  of  rice. 

PHYSTA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Gefner,  and 
fome  others,  to  the  filh  called  by  the  Greeks,  and  many  of 
the  later  authors,  ballerus  and  balerus.  Artedi  denies  its 
right  to  any  generical  name,  reducing  it  to  the  genus  of 
the  cyprini,  to  which  it  evidently  belongs,  and  diftinguifli- 
ing  it  from  the  others  of  that  numerous  genus  by  the  fpe- 
cific  name  of  the  very  broad  and  thin  cyprinus,  with  forty 
rays  in  the  pinna  ani.  See  Cyprinus. 

PHYSTE,  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancient  Phyficians,  a 
word  ufed  to  exprefs  a mafs  of  meal  macerated  in  a clofe 
veflel  with  wine,  but  not  left  to  ferment. 

PHYTALIA,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  two  very 
different  fenfes  ; with  fome  expreffing  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  feafon,  and  with  others  a place  where  vines  are 
planted,  whether  in  ftandard  vineyards  or  otherwife. 

PHYTEUMA,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  from  Diof- 
corides,  whofe  <pvlsufj.x,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  appears 
to  have  received  that  appellation  from  fvitvui,  to  fow  or 
plant.  Some  have  fuppofed  an  allufion  to  the  reputed  qua- 
lities of  the  herb  as  a philter,  which  Diofeorides  and  Pliny 
mention.  We  can  trace  no  reafon  for  the  Linnasan  appli- 
cation of  the  name,  except  perhaps  in  the  fiffures  or  per- 
forations  of  the  fruit  of  our  Phyteuma,  to  which  the 
Greek  defcription  feems  to  allude.  Linn.  Gen.  89. 
Schreb.  118.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  919.  Mart.  Mill. 
Dift.  V.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  354.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  240. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  i.  143.  Juff.  165.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  124.  Gaertn.  t.  30. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Campanacece,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  acute,  fomewhat  fpreading  fegments.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  wheel-ftiaped,  fpreading,  in  five  deep,  linear,  acute, 
recurved  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  (horter  than  the 
corolla;  anthers  oblong.  P’fl.  Germen  inferior,  roundifli ; 
ftyle  thread-ftiaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  recurved ; 
ftigma  in  two  or  three  oblong  revolute  fegments.  Peric. 
Capfule  roundifti,  membranous,  of  two  or  three  cells,  open- 
ing  by  a fiffure  at  each  fide.  Seeds  very  numerous,  fmall, 
roundifti,  fmooth. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel-ftiaped,  in  five  deep  linear  feg- 
ments. Stigma  in  two  or  three  fegments.  Capfule  in- 
ferior, opening  laterally,  of  two  or  three  cells. 

A genus  of  herbaceous,  almoft  uniformly  perennial, 
mountain  or  alpine,  European  plants,  with  handfome  blue 
flowers  ; nearly  allied  to  Campanula,  but  with  a differently 
fhaped  corolla.  Willdenow  well  remarks,  that  the  alpine 
fpecies,  and  indeed  all  that  are  the  produce  of  the  more 
northern  or  middle  regions  of  Europe,  bear  a denfe  oblong 
fpike,  or  roundifli  head  ; while  the  oriental  ones  generally 
have  difperfed  flowers.  In  fenfible  qualities  the  genus 
agrees  with  Campanula;  and  the  herbage,  when  wounded, 
difeharges  a bitter  milky  fluid.  Linnaeus  has  fix  fpecies 
in  his  Sp.  PI.  and  the  fame  number  in  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14. 
Willdenow  has  fixteen.  One  only  is  wild  in  Britain.  Five 
exotic  fpecies  occur  in  Flort.  Kew.  one  of  them  before 
publiflied  by  Dr.  Sims  alone.  Three  are  added  to  the 
ftock  in  Prodr.  FI.  Grsecae,  of  which  one  is  Campanula 
limonifolia  of  Linnaeus  and  Willdenow.  The  alpine  fpecies 
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are,  in  many  inftances,  not  free  from  obfcurity  in  their  cha- 
rafters  and  fynonyms,  as  being  liable  to  vary  much,  ac- 
cording to  (hade  or  expofure  of  fituation,  in  the  (hape  of 
their  leaves,  length  and  figure  of  their  fpikes,  as  well  as  in 
their  whole  habit  and  dimenfions.  Hence  arifes  fo  much 
obfcurity  in  their  determination,  that  though  we  have  ex- 
amined not  a few  in  their  native  ftations,  and  have  received 
fome  authentic  fpecimens  from  the  authors,  who  have  de- 
fcribed  them,  the  difficulty  of  arranging  their  fynonyms, 
and  defining  their  limits,  feems  rather  to  grow  under  our 
hands.  We  (hall  attempt  to  corredt  fome  errors,  in  enu- 
merating a few  of  the  moft  certain  fpecies.  There  can  be 
no  good  reafon  for  perfevering  in  the  old  blunder  of  making 
Phyteuma  of  the  feminine  gender. 

Ph.  Scheuchzeri.  Willd.  n.  2.  Allion.  Pedem.  v.  i. 
n6.  t.  39.  f.  2.  (Rapunculus,  n.  682  ; Hall.  Hift.  v.  i. 
304.) — Flowers  in  a round  head,  much  exceeded  by  the 
long,  linear,  fpreading  bradfeas.  Stem  leafy.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  toothed,  (talked,  rough-edged. — Native 
of  the  alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy. — Stem  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  upright,  weak,  (lender,  fmooth, 
fimple.  Leaves  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  fcattered, 
narrow,  bluntifh,  minutely  rough  at  the  edges,  and  befet 
with  glandular  diftant  teeth.  Flowers  not  very  numerous, 
in  a perfedtly  round,  folitary,  terminal  head.  Bradeas  few, 
one  much  longer,  and  more  leafy,  than  the  reft.  Style 
(lender,  hairy  upwards.  5/y/elong,  three-cleft,  revolute. 

Vh.  fcorzotierifolium.  Villars  Dauph.  v.  I.  519.  t.  12. 
f.  2. — Spike  cylindrical.  Bradteas  (hort,  reflexed.  Stem 
naked  above.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  toothed,  fmooth. 
— Native  of  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny  and  Italy.  We 
gathered  it  on  the  hill  called  la  Bocchetta,  above  Genoa, 
in  1787.  Willdenow  confiders  this  as  but  a variety  of  the 
former,  to  which  he  was  perhaps  led  by  an  affertion  of 
Villars,  that  it  was  fent  by  Allioni  as  his  Ph.  Scheuch%er\. 
Here  muft  have  been  fome  miftake.  The  two  fpecies  are 
effentially  diftindl  in  their  inflorefcence,  and  all  the  reft  of 
the  charadlers  indicated  above.  The  fpike  in  our  Genoefe 
fpecimens  is  in  feed,  and  meafures  near  two  inches  in  length, 
though  only  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  The Jlem- 
leaves  are  moftly  feffile,  quite  fmooth  at  the  edges,  nume- 
rous about  the  lower  part  of  the  Jlem,  though  wanting  in 
the  upper.  Their  teeth  are  more  like  ferratures. 

Ph.  hemifpharicum.  Grafs-leaved  Rampion.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  241.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  i.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  333. — 
Head  roundifli.  Bradteas  ovate,  pointed.  Leaves  linear, 
nearly  entire,  about  as  long  as  the  Item.  — Native  of  the 
alps  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time  into  our  gardens,  but  requires  the  (belter  of  a frame, 
like  many  other  alpine  produdtions,  that  are  fo  long  buried 
in  fnow  in  their  native  (lations.  The  roots  are  fomewhat 
creeping.  Stems  from  two  to  fix  inches  high,  afcending  or 
curved,  concealed  by  the  numerous,  chiefly  radical,  narrow, 
fmooth  leaves,  which  fometimes  overtop  them,  and  whofe 
graffy  afpedl  charadlerifes  this  fpecies.  The  braSeas  are  fe- 
veral,  (horter  than  the  head,  hroad,  taper-pointed,  fome- 
what membranous,  fringed.  Two  or  three  of  the  very 
earlieft  leaves  are  often  (hort  and  fpatulate. 

Ph.  comofum.  Glaucous  Rampion.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  242. 
Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  2.  Jacq.  Auftr.  append.  56.  t.  50. — 
Flowers  in  a terminal  leafy  tuft.  Leaves  ftrongly  toothed, 
fmooth,  glaucous ; the  radical  ones  heart-(haped. — This 
beautiful  fpecies,  fo  remarkable  for  its  very  glaucous  herb- 
age, and  purple  inflated  Jlowers,  was  firft  found  on  mount 
Baldus.  It  occurs  alfo  on  the  alps  of  Carniola  and  the 


Tyrol,  but  fcarcely  elfewhere.  The  Jlem  is  but  three  «r 
four  inches  high.  Leaves  broad,  moftly  elliptical.  No  ob- 
fcurity attends  this  plant,  of  which  many  figures  are  to  be 
found  in  the  old  authors.  We  have  never  feen  a garden 
fpecimen.  The  root  is  biennial. 

Ph.  orbiculare.  Round-headed  Rampion.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
242.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  3.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  437.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  142. — Head  roundifli.  Leaves  crenate  ; the  lowed 
fomewhat  heart-fhaped ; the  uppermoft  feffile,  ovate,  pointed. 
— Found  on  the  mountains  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  as  well 
as  on  the  chalky  hills  of  Suftex  and  Surry,  being  the  only 
Britilh  fpecies.  It  flowers  in  Auguft,  and  is  perennial.  The 
firft  or  lowed  leaves  only  are  heart-(haped  ; the  reft  of  the 
radical  ones  elliptic-oblong ; all  crenate,  veiny,  (lightly 
roughifh  ; the  Jlem-leaves  are  fcattered,  feffile,  fmall,  lanceo- 
late or  ovate,  taper-pointed.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  in 
luxuriant  ground  twice  as  much,  crowned  with  a denfe  head 
of  numerous  dark-blue  Jlowers,  fubtended  by  feveral  ovate 
fringed  bradeas. — Willdenow  fubjoins  as  varieties  three 
fpecies  of  Villars,  which  we  can  fcarcely  think  belong  to  orbi- 
culare, though  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  more 
than  two  of  them.  Ph.  lanceolatum,  Villars  t.  12.  f.  i,  we 
have  not  feen,  but  the  uniformly  ovate  leaves,  all  (talked, 
indicate  a (Irong  fpecific  difference  from  our  orbiculare.  Ph. 
ellipticum,  t.  II.  f.  2,  is  (till  more  different,  in  its  fhort  denfe 
hairinefs,  as  well  as  in  its  oblong  blunt  upper  leaves,  and 
\ong\s?iiY  bradeas.  Ph.  Charmelii,  t.  ii.  f.  3,  is  abundantly 
diftinft  from  all  thefe,  in  its  fmall,  violet-like,  heart-fhaped, 
radical  leaves,  rough  with  minute  points,  and  fupported  by 
capillary  footjlalks,  above  five  times  their  own  length  ; as  well 
as  in  its  humble  Jlem,  bearing  many  long,  narrow,  lanceolate 
or  linear  leaves,  and  the  long  narrow  bradeas  which  accompany 
its  fmall  denfe  head  of  Jlowers. 

Ph.  repandum.  Olympian  Rampion.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Grsec.  Sibth.  V.  i.  143.  — Spike  rather  lax.  Leaves  elliptic- 
oblong,  ftalked,  wavy,  fmooth.  Stem  perfedtly  fimple, 
almoft  leaflefs. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  the  fummit 
of  the  Bithynian  Olympus.  The  root  is  ftrong,  woody,  and 
perennial,  producing  many  tufts  of  leaves  not  unlike  thofe 
of  Globularia  nudicaulis,  but  lefs  coriaceous,  and  fomewhat 
wavy  at  the  margin.  Stems  folitary,  eredt,  ftraight,  two, 
three,  or  four  inches  high,  fmooth,  bearing  one  or  two  dif- 
tant leaves.  The  footjlalks  are  all  fringed  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  blue,  in  a (olitary,  eredt,  lax  fpike,  the  lower  ones 
often  in  pairs,  and  fometimes  very  remote.  Bradeas  linear- 
lanceolate,  fringed.  This  fpecies  is  no  where  figured. 

Ph.  ellipticum.  Elliptical  Mountain  Rampion.  Sm. 
Prodr.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  i.  143.  FI.  Graze,  t.  217. 
unpubl.  (Ph.  campanuloides  ; Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1015. 
Ait.  n.  5.)— Spike  rather  lax.  Leaves  elliptical,  ftalked, 
crenate,  rough.  Stem  perfedtly  fimple,  leafy,  hairy. — 
Native  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus  and  of  mount  Caucafus. 
The  root  is  fomewhat  creeping.  Stems,  in  the  wild  plant, 
from  fix  to  twelve  inches  high,  eredt,  more  or  lefs  rough 
with  hoary  denfe  hairs,  and  bearing  many  elliptic  or  ovate, 
ftrongly  crenate,  roughilh  leaves,  about  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  on  fringed  footjlalks  of  various  lengths.  Flowers  deep 
blue,  in  a terminal  bradteated  fpike,  extremely  variable  in 
length  and  luxuriance.  In  a garden,  it  feems,  the  Jlem  be- 
comes fmooth,  and  the  fpike  racemofe,  with  ternate  Jlowers, 
which  lalt  charadter  occafionally  prefents  itfelf  likewife  in 
wild  fpecimens.  Dr.  Sibthorp’s  figure,  with  about  feven 
flowers,  and  that  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  exhibit  the 
two  extremes  of  the  inflorefcence.  Our  fpecimens  account 
for  the  appellation  of  canefeens,  under  which  Mr.  Loddiges 
received  the  plant ; and  it  is  much  to  be  wilhed  that  our 
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ipecific  name,  antecedent  to  that  in  the  Magazine,  might  alio 
take  place  of  the  probably  unpublifhed  Flora  Taurica,  cam- 
panuloides  being  liable  to  feveral  objedtions. 

Ph.  letot(ic\j(jlium,  Villars  Dauph.  v.  2.  518.  t.  12.  f.  3 ; 
fpicatum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  242.  FI.  Dan.  t.  362  ; and  ovatum, 
'Willd.  n.  10,  which  laft  is  Haller’s  Rapunculus  n.  683,  are 
fuiBciently  defined  in  Willdenow,  nor  does  any  obfcurity 
attend  thefe  fpecies. 

Ph.  limomfolium.  Sea-lavender  Rampion.  Snt.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  i.  144.  FI.  Groec.  t.  218,  iinpubl. 
(Campanula  limonifolia  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  239.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  V.  1.  914.  C.  oricntalis,  limonii  minimi  facie,  flore  pa- 
tulo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  3.)  — Leaves  lanceolate,  roughifh  with 
reverfed  hairs,  wavy,  and  fomewhat  toothed.  Stem  pani- 
cled.  Flowers  fcflile,  about  three  together. — Gathered  by 
Tournefort  in  the  I.evant  ; by  Sibthorp  in  gralTy  places 
towards  the  fummit  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus.  The  root 
is  very  thick  and  woody,  crowned  with  numerous  tufts  of 
narrow,  bluntifh,  long-ftalked,  Ipreading  leaves,  about 
three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  of  a bright  green  ; 
their  fhort  rigid  pubefcence  diredted  backwards,  or  towards 
the  bafe  ; their  margin  either  toothed  or  waved.  Stems 
about  a foot  high,  eretd,  round,  fmooth,  leafy,  copioufly 
branched  in  an  alternate  manner  ; their  branches  fpreading, 
leaflefs,  befet  with  many  fmallifh,  blue,  fellile  jlonvers,  two 
or  three  together,  having  yellow  anthers,  and  a rough,  red-- 
difli,  club-fhaped Jlyle- 

Vh.  lohelioides.  Willd.  n.  12.  Phytogr.  fafe.  i.  6.  t.  4. 
f.  2.  (Rapunculus  orientalis,  hefperidis  folio;  Tourn. 
Cor.  4.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fomewhat  toothed,  rough. 
Stem  panicled.  Flowers  Italked,  fcattered. — Gathered  by 
Tournefort  in  America.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  fo 
great  a corolUJl  fliould  have  feparated  this  plant  generically 
trom  the  lalt,  their  Jlowers  agreeing  fo  exactly  in  the  depth 
of  their  fegments.  Indeed  they  come  fo  .near  in  fpecific 
charadters,  that  but  for  the  different  diltributions  of  their 
Jlonuers,  which  feems  conllant,  we  could  hardly  have  diflin- 
guifhed  them. 

Ph.  amplexicaule.  Toothed  Rampion.  Willd.  n.  15. 
Sm.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  t.  219,  unpubl.  (Rapunculus  orien- 
talis,  campanultE  pratenfis  folio  ; Tourn.  Cor.  4.) — Leaves 
ovate,  pointed,  ftrongly  and  doubly  lerrated,  fmooth  ; 
(lightly  heart-fhaped,  and  clafping  the  ftem.  duller  leafy, 
fomewhat  panicled. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  in  graffy 
fpots,  near  the  top  of  the  Bithynian  Olym.pus.  A very 
handfome  fpecies,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  fmooth 
and  unbranched,  with  numerous,  alternate,  ftrongly  and 
lharply  ferrated,  or  toothed,  leaves,  about  two  inches  long. 
Flowers  large,  bright  blue,  vying  in  beauty  with  the  fol- 
lowing, but  far  lefs  numerous. 

Ph.  pinnatum.  Winged-leaved  Rampion.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi. 
242.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  6.  Venten.  .lard,  de  Cels, 
t.  52.  Sm.  FI.  Grxe.  Sibth.  t.  220,  unpubl.  (Rapunculus 
creticus,  feu  Pyramidalis  altera  ; Tourn.  lull.  1 1 3.  Petro- 
marula  di  Candia,  overo  lattuca  petrea  ; Pon.  Bald.  96. 
Imperati  Hill.  Nat.  668.) — Leaves  pinnate.  Panicle  cylin- 
drical, branched,  many-flowered. — Very  common  on  the 
rocks  and  mountains  of  Crete,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
found  wild  any  where  elfe.  Parkinfon  is  faid  to  have  cul- 
tivated this  beautiful  plant  in  1640;  but  it  had  long  been 
loft  to  our  collections,  till  Dr.  Sibthorp  brought  feeds,  which 
produced  flowering  plants  at  Dr.  Pitcairn’s,  Iflington,  from 
whom  we  obtained  a fpecimen  in  1791,  there  being  none 
prcvioufly  in  the  Linnxan  herbarium.  The  wooden  cuts  of 
Pona  and  Imperati  are  good  and  original  ; but  the  belt  hif- 
tcry  of  the  plant  is  given,  from  Honorius  Bdli’s  letter  to 


Clufius,  by  the  former.  This  all  writers  have  copied,  and 
Veiitenat  attributes  the  credit  of  fome  of  it  to  J.  Bauhin, 
who  certainly  has  nothing  original  on  the  fubjeCt.  Ventenat 
alfo  errs,  in  his  own  obfervation,  when  he  fays  the  fimple 
ftigma  difagrees  with  the  character  of  Phyteuma.  But  this 
part,  though  drawn  Amply  capitate  in  his  plate,  is  truly  three- 
cleft,  as  drawn  by  Bauer.  The  root  is  perennial,  thick  and 
milky,  eaten,  like  that  of  Campanula  Rapunculus,  being 
fuppofed  of  an  aphrodifiac  quality.  The  firll  leaves  are 
fiinply  heart-fhaped,  like  thofe  of  violets  ; the  reft  pin- 
nate, fometimes  interruptedly,  a fpan  long,  fmooth,  deeply 
ferrated  ; pale,  and  often  purplifh,  beneath  ; their  terminal 
leaflet  heart-fhaped,  the  reft  obliquely  ovate,  (talked. 
Flowers  very  abundant,  in  a long,  ereft,  terminal,  denfe, 
panicle,  with  cymofe  branches  ; their  (talks  glaucous  and 
purplifh  ; their  corolla  Aiid  Jlamens  of  a lilac  hue. 

PHYTOLACCA  was  firll  fo  called  by  Tourne- 
fort, from  (fwov,  a plant,  and /arru,  a barbarous  word,  de- 
fignating  a kind  of  colouring  fubflance ; fee  Lake  or 
Laque  ; becaufe  the  berries  of  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus 
afford  a beautiful,  though  not  lafling,  purple  or  crimfon 
dye. — Tourn.  t.  154.  I.,inn.  Gen.  233.  Schreb.  313. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  822.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  3.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  139.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grxe.  Sibth.  v.  i. 
318.  Jufl.  84.  Lamarck  llluftr.  t.  393.  Gaertn.  t.  77. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Decandna  Decagyma.  Nat.  Ord.  Hole- 
racea,  Linn.  Atr'ipllces,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  CaL  inferior,  of  live  roundilh,  concave,  fpread- 
ing, coloured,  permanent  leaves,  inflexed  at  the  fummit. 
Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  or  eight,  or  twenty,  awl- 
fhaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; anthers  roundilh,  lateral. 
Ptjl.  Germen  luperior,  orbicular,  depreffed,  marked  w'ith 
alternate  furrow's  and  ribs  ; crowmed  with  ten,  or  eight,  or 
five,  or  feven,  very  fhort,  fpreading,  reflexed  flyles ; Itigmas 
Ample,  permanent.  Per'ic.  Berry  orbicular,  deprefied,  fur- 
row'ed,  with  ten,  or  eight,  or  Ave,  or  feven,  cells,  the  fum- 
mit hollowed,  lodging  the  Ityles.  Seeds  folitary  in  each 
cell,  kidney-fltaped,  fmooth. 

Obf.  Ph.  dioica  lias  the  flowers  of  diftinCt  fexes,  on  dif- 
ferent plants.  Linneeus  having  now  Axed  the  place  of  this 
genus,  amongft  his  Holeracea,  not  Mifcellanete,  it  becomes 
ncceffary  to  reform  his  generic  charaCter,  as  to  the  flower 
having  a calyx,  not  a corolla,  on  which  fubjeCt  be  fpeaks 
with  doubt  in  his  Gen.  PI. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  of  Ave  coloured  leaves.  Corolla  none. 
Berry  fuperior,  of  Ave  or  ten  cells,  and  as  many  feeds. 

The  genus  before  us  is  remarkable  for  having  all  its  fpe- 
ciAc  diuerences  depend  on  the  number  or  Atuation  of  the 
organs  of  impregnation  ; fo  that,  llriftly  fpeaking,  every 
fpecies  belongs  to  a different  clafs  or  order  of  the  artiAcial 
fyftem.  No  genus,  notwithftanding  this  irregularity,  can 
be  more  natural.  Linnaeus  knew  but  four  fpecies  ; Will- 
denow has  Ax,  Ave  of  them  in  the  gardens  of  England. 
It  is'worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  new'  fpecies,  difeovered 
Ance  Linnaeus  wrote,  differ  in  the  number  of  their  flamens 
and  ftyles  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  all  thofe  ori- 
ginally deferibed,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  unity  of  the  prin- 
ciple according  to  w'hich  they  arc  all  diferiminated. 

1.  Ph.  oElandra.  White-flowered  Phytolacca,  or  Poke- 
weed.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  631.  Willd.  n.  i.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Ph. 
mexicana,  baccis  feflilibus  ; Dilk  Elth.  218.  t.  239.^308. 
Sjooriku,  vulgb  Jamma  Gobo ; Koempf.  Amoen.  828. 
t.  829.) — Stamens  and  ftyles  eight. — Native  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  of  Japan.  The  root  is  perennial,  long  and  flefhy^ 
according  to  Kaempfer  eatable,  and  like  a turnip.  Stem 
herbaceous,  tluck,  Aefhy,  alternately  branched,  leafy, 
c fmootlij 
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fmooth,  from  three  to  fix  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate, 
ovate,  w'ith  a glandular  point,  fmooth,  wavy,  veiny,  re- 
lembling  thofe  of  a Rumex  or  Beta,  on  thick  ilalks.  Flowers 
white,  numerous,  in  denfe,  cylindrical,  terminal,  folitary 
fpikes.  Berries  fefiile,  black,  the  fize  of  a large  pea.  The 
whole  plant  has  a coarfe  rank  habit,  like  a dunghill  herb, 
and  fmells  unpleafantly  when  bruifed. 

2.  Ph.  Jlri&a.  Eredf  Phytolacca.  Willd.  n.  2.  Hoffrn. 
Comm.  Goett.  v.  12.  27.  t.  3.  (Ph.  heptandra  ; Retz. 
Obf.  fafc.  6.  29.) — “ Stamens  eight.  Styles  feven.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  pointed.” — Native  of  America.  We  have  feen 
no  fpecimen.  Retzius  defcribes  it  as  follows.  Root  pe- 
rennial. Stem  two  feet  high,  branched,  ereft,  ftriated, 
frnootlf,  hollow.  Leaves  fcattered,  ftalked,  lanceolate,  en- 
tire, fmooth,  an  inch  and  a half  long.  Flowers  racemofe, 
with  feveral  fmall  awl-fhaped  bradeas,  at  or  near  the  bafe  of 
their  partial  ftalks.  Calyx  white  within.  Stamens  feven. 
Styles  fix.  Berries  yellow,  pellucid,  of  fix  dillinft  lobes, 
or  grains.  Hoffmann  and  Willdenow  both  give  the  number 
of  Jlamens  and  Jlyles  as  above. 

3.  Ph.  ahyffinica.  African  Phytolacca.  Willd.  n,  3. 
Ait.  n.  2.  Hoffrn.  Comm.  Goett.  v.  12.  28.  t.  2.  (Ph. 
dodecandra;  L’Herit.  Stirp.  143.  t.  69. ) — Stamens  ten. 
Styles  five.  Said  to  have  been  brought  from  Abyffinia,  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  in  1775.  It  is  a flirub,  kept  in  the  Hove,  and 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  Stem  fix  feet  high.  Branches 
flender  and  fpreading.  Leaves  Italked,  fpreading,  ovate, 
wavy,  tipped  with  an  acute,  reflexed,  channelled  point. 
Clujlers  long,  drooping,  downy,  of  many  greenifli  downy 

jlowers.  Berry  deeply  lobed,  red,  with  orange-coloured 
juice.  L’Heritier  found  the  Jlyles  and  feeds  moll  commonly 
but  five  ; the  famens  ufually  fifteen.  Both  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  variable.  Our  garden  fpecimen,  in  the  col- 
leftion  of  the  younger  Linnsus,  bears  the  name  of  Ph. 
fcandens,  which  we  find  no  where  in  print,  nor  does  it  feem 
to  agree  with  the  charafter  of  the  fhrub. 

4.  Ph.  decandra.  Common  Phytolacca,  or  Virginian 

Poke-weed.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  .631.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  3. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  93 1.  Mill.  Illuflr.  t.  36.  - Stamens  and  llyles 
ten. Native  of  America,  now  naturalifed  in  Spain,  Portu- 

gal, Barbary,  Zante  and  Greece.  With  us  it  is  a tolerably 
hardy  perennial,  flowering  from  July  to  the  end  of  autumn, 
forming  a large  herbaceous  bufh,  decorated  at  once  with 
duffers  of  greenifh-white  jlowers  and  dark  purple  berries. 
The  latter  are  faid  to  have  fometimes  ferved  in  Portugal,  to 
improve  the  colour  of  fuch  red  port  as  is  compounded  in 
that  country,  not  in  England. 

5.  Ph.  icofandra.  Red  Phytolacca.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  63 1. 
Willd.  n.  5.  Alt.  n.  4.  (Ph.  fpicis  florum  longiffimis, 
radice  annua ; Mill.  Ic.  v.  2.  138.  t.  207. )— Stamens  twenty. 
Styles  ten. — Native  of  the  Eaff  Indies.  Annual  with  us, 
if  planted  abroad  ; but  perennial  in  a ffove,  flowering  in 
autumn.  The  Jlem  is  herbaceous,  three  or  four  feet  high. 
Leaves  rather  narrower  than  in  the  laff.  Clijlers  ered, 
long,  and  taper-pointed,  of  numerous  blufh-coloured  flowers, 
the  lowerrnolt  of  which,  Linnaeus  fays,  have  certainly 
twenty  Jlamens.  By  Miller’s  account  the  generality  have 
much  fewer.  Berries  dark  purple,  on  rather  fhort  partial 
ftalks. 

6.  Ph.  dioica.  Tree  Phytolacca.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  632. 
Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  5.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  145.  t.  70. — 
Flowers  dioecious,  with  many  ftamens.  — Native  of  South 
America.  Miller  cultivated  this  fpecies  in  1758,  and 
L’Heriticr  fays  it  is  extremely  common  in  European  gar- 
dens. The  Hortus  Kewenfis  markS'  it  as  a ffove  fhrub, 
without  any  mention  of  its  flo  vering.  The  flem  is  thick, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  round  fmooth  leafy  branches. 


Leaves  precifeiy  ovate,  pointed,  fmouth,  entire,  on  long 
ftalks.  Clujlers  drooping,  fomewhat  downy.  Flowers 
greenifh-white ; the  female  ones  fmalleff.  Berries  large, 
crowded,  pale,  much  depreffcd  and  umbilicated. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  fpecies  that  we  have  feen  ternrinate 
iir*  an  awl-fhaped,  channelled,  pale  or  coloured,  fomewhat 
glandular  point,  or  appendage,  which  feems  charaderiltic 
of  the  genus. 

Phytolacca,  in  Gardening,  affords  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous hardy  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are ; 
the  white-flowered  phytolacca  (P.  odandia);  the  brancli- 
ing  phytolacca,  or  Virginian  poke  (P.  decandra)  ; the  red 
phytolacca  (P.  icofandra)  ; and  the  tree  phytolacca  (P. 
dioica). 

The  firff  fort  is  in  fome  places  found  a palatable  whole- 
fome  green  : the  tender  ftalks  being  frequently  ferved  up 
as  young  afparagus. 

Alfo,  in  fome  places  the  young  fhoots  of  the  fecond  fort 
are  boiled  and  eaten  as  fpinach. 

The  fruit  in  the  third  fort  is  a globular  berry. 

Method  of  Culture.  — The  three  firff  forts  may  be  increafe^ 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  in  the  fpring,  an^ 
plunged  in  a moderate  hot-bed  ; when  the  plants  have  haft 
a few  inches  growth,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  feparat® 
pots  in  the  firff  and  third  forts,  but  in  the  fecond  into  the 
borders  or  other  parts,  allowing  them  good  room.  The 
two  former  may  be  fet  out  m warm  borders  or  other  places 
during  the  fummer  in  pots,  being  carefully  watered,  fhaded, 
and  kept  free  from  weeds. 

The  fourth  fort  may  be  raifed  by  planting  cuttings  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  plung- 
ing them  in  the  bark  hot-bed  and  covering  the  pots  with 
hand-glaffes,  proper  fhade  being  given.  When  well  rooted, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots  of  a fmall  fize, 
replunging  them  in  the  hot-bed  with  proper  fhade  till 
rooted,  when  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
air,  being  removed  into  a moderate  ffove  during  the  winter 
feafon. 

The  firff  forts  afford  ornament  and  variety  among  potted 
plants  of  the  ffove  kind  ; and  the  fecond  fort,  in  the  borders 
of  the  natural  ground. 

PHYTOLOGI,  Phvtologists,  authors  who  have 
written  any  treatife  on  botany,  or  the  hillory  or  ufes  of 
vegetables. 

PHYTOLOGY,  compounded  of  ^rrov,  plant, 

and  \oyo-:,  dfeourfe,  of  A<)  w,  I defribe,  or  rehearfe,  a dif- 
courfe  upon  plants,  or  a defeription  of  their  forms,  kinds, 
properties,  &c. 

PHYTOTOMA,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Pafleres.  The  generic  charafler  is  ; bill  conic, 
ffraight,  ferrate  ; noffrils  oval ; tongue  fhort  and  obtufe  ; 
feet  four -toed.  There  is  but  a fingle  fpecies  ; viz. 

Kara,  which  inhabits  Chili,  about  the  fize  of  a quail  j 
it  has  a harfh  interrupted  cry,  refembling  the  fyllables  ra  ra ; 
it  feeds  on  frefh  vegetables,  which  it  cuts  down  near  the 
roots  with  its  bill  as  with  a faw,  and  is,  on  account  of  the 
mifehief  which  it  does  to  gardens,  deteffed  by  the  natives  t 
it  builds  in  high  fhady  trees  in  retired  places ; the  eggs 
are  white,  fpotted  with  red.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  thick, 
and  about  half  an  inch  long,  toothed  on  each  fide  like  a 
faw  ; the  irides  are  brown  ; the  body  above  is  of  a dufky 
afh,  beneath  it  is  paler ; the  quill  and  tail-feathers  are 
fpotted  with  black  tail  rounded  ; the  hind  toes  fhorter 
than  the  fore  ones. 

PHYZANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
country  of  Africa,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

PIA 
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PIA  Mater,  in  Anatomy^  one  of  the  coverings  of  the 
brain.  See  Brain  and  Nervous  Syjletn. 

PIABA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall  frefli-water 
fiih,  caught  in  all  the  rivers  and  brooks  in  the  Brafils,  and 
fome  other  parts  of  America. 

It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  minow  ; is  a well-tafted 
filh,  and  much  elteemed  by  the  natives. 

PIABUCU,  the  name  of  an  American  filh  eaten  by 
the  natives  in  many  places.  It  is  a ravenous  fifh,  and  fo 
greedy  of  blood,  that  if  a man  goes  into  the  water  with  a 
wound  in  any  part  of  his  body,  tliis  filh  will  make  up  to  it 
to  fuck  the  blood  : it  is  a fmall  filh,  feldom  exceeding  four 
inches  in  length.  See  Salmo  Argentinus. 

PIACENZA,  in  Geography.  See  Placentia. 

PIACHE,  Piazza,  a covered  arched  walk,  or  portico. 
See  Portico  and  Piazza. 

PIADA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
Serica,  between  Damna  and  Afmiraea.  Ptolemy. 

PIADELLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  tlie 
department  of  the  Lario  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Como. 

PIADENA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mincio  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Mantua. 

PIAFFEUR,  in  the  Manege,  is  a proud,  ftately  horfe, 
being  full  of  mettle,  or  fire,  reftlefs  and  forward,  witli  a 
great  deal  of  motion,  and  an  excellive  eagernefs  to  go  for- 
wards, makes  this  motion  the  more  that  you  endeavour  to 
keep  him  in,  and  bends  his  leg  up  to  his  belly.  He  fnorts, 
traverfes  if  he  can,  and  by  his  fiery  aftion  fhews  his  rell- 
leffnefs ; whence  fome,  though  very  improperly,  fay,  he 
dances. 

Such  horfes  as  thefe,  or  fuch  as  are  bred  to  paffage  upon 
a ftraight  line,  are  much  admired  in  caroufals  and  magnifi- 
cent feftivals.  See  Snort,  and  Passade. 

PIALAPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 20 
miles  N.  of  Dacca.  N.  lat.  23°  35'.  E.  long.  90°  8'. 

PIALITZ,  a river  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  coaft  of  the  White  fea,  near  Pialitza. 
N.  lat.  66°  10'.  E.  long.  37°  44'. 

PIALITZA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  coaft  of  the  White  fea  ; 100  miles  N. 
of  Archangel. 

PIAL-UL-GEEL,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  circle  of 
Natangen  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Lick. 

PIALZY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Dindigul;  23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dindigul.  N.  lat.  10°  28'. 
E.  long.  17°  37'. 

PIANA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica ; nine  miles 
N.W.  of  Vico. — Alfo,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into 

the  Sura,  near  Yadrin,  in  the  government  of  Kazan 

Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  N.  coaft  of  Sardinia.  N.  lat. 
41°.  E.  long.  8°  27'.— Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W. 
coaft  of  Sardinia.  N.  lat.  59°  17'.  E.  long.  8°  25'. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of 
Naples.  N.  lat.  40°  13'.  E.  long.  12°  55'. 

PIANEG,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Viatka;  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Yarenlk. 

PIANELLO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; 18  miles 
E.  of  Corte. 

PIANEZZA,  a town  of  France,  on  the  Dora ; four 
miles  W.  of  Turin. 

PIANISSIMO,  in  the  Italian  Mufic.  See  Piano. 

PIANKANSHAWS,  or  Pyankeshaws,  Vermilions 
and  Mufeonttns,  in  Geography,  are  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
Indiana  territory,  who  refide  on  the  Wabafti  and  its  branches, 
and  lUinois  river.  Thefe,  with  the  Kickapoos,  Mufqui- 
tons,  and  Ouiatanons,  could  together  furnilh  about  1250 
warriors,  in  the  year  1780. 


PIANKATUNK,  a fmall  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  E.  into  Chefapeak  bay,  oppofite  to  Gwin’s  ifland ; 
navigable  eight  miles  for  fmall  craft. 

PIANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Panaro  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Modena. 

Piano  della  Corte,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra ; 
12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cangiano. 

Piano  Picola,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata ; two 
miles  W.  of  Viefte. 

Piano,  an  Italian  mufical  term  implying  foft,  with  a 
fubdued  voice,  was  at  firft  only  ufed  in  repeating  fliort 
paflages  in  the  way  of  echo.  It  was  no  otherwife  ufed  by 
Corelli.  At  prefent  its  ufe  is  extended  to  whole  periods  in 
the  way  of  chiaro-fciiro,  and  contrail  to  forte,  loud,  in 
every  degree  of  comparifon.  It  is  abridged  to  pia,  and  the 
initial  letter  P.,  as  is  its  fuperlative  degree,  pianffmo,  to 
pianifs,  and  pp.  Sometimes  pp.  Hands  for  pian  piano,  when 
it  has  fomewhat  more  force. 

Piano  Forte,  a keyed  inftrument,  of  which  the  tone 
is  produced  by  hammers  inllead  of  quills,  like  the  virginal, 
fpinet,  and  harpfichord.  There  is  a minute  account  of  the 
invention,  and  a defeription  of  the  piano  forte,  in  the 
“ Giornale  dTtalia,”  tom.  v.  p.  144,  printed  at  Venice, 
17 1 1.  This  inftrument  was  invented  at  Florence,  by  Bar- 
tolommeo Crillofali,  harpfichord  maker,  a native  of  Padua, 
in  the  lervice  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufeany.  For  the 
hiftory  of  the  piano  forte,  fee  Harpsichord. 

PIANOSA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  the  coaft  of  Etruria,  anciently  called  “ Plu- 
natia,”  and  ufed  as  a place  of  exile.  Its  flat  furface  is  a 
league  in  extent,  elevated  only  a few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  ; an  uncultivated  rock,  abandoned  to  wild  goats ; 
dangerous  to  navigators  in  the  night ; feven  miles  S.S.W. 
from  the  ifland  of  Elbe.  N.  lat.  42°  42'.  E.  long. 
10°  15'. 

PIAPET,  or  Magpie,  in  Ornithology.  See  CoRVUs 
Pica. 

PIAPIS  Harbour,  in  Geography,  a port  on  the  N. 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Waygoo,  on  the  Equator.  E.  long, 
130°  45'. 

PIAQUEMINES,  a river  of  Louifiana,  which  runs 
into  the  Miflburi,  N.  lat.  38°  25'.  W.  long.  91°  37'. 

PIARANTHUS,  in  Botany,  from  Triapoc,  yh/  ox  thick, 
and  av6o.;,  a Jloaver,  a genus  feparated  by  Mr.  R.  Brown 
from  Stapelia,  becaufe  it  wants  the  external  crown.  Brown 
Tr.  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  v.  i.  23.  Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorts,  Linn.  Apocines, 
JulT.  Afclepiadeee,  Brown. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  bell-ihaped,  five-cleft,  flefhy,  including 
the  column  of  fruftification.  Crown  of  the  ftamens  Angle, 
of  five  leaves,  toothed  at  their  back.  Anthers  Ample  at  the 
fummit.  Maftes  of  pollen  ereft,  attached  by  the  bafe,  car- 
tilaginous and  pellucid  at  one  edge.  Stigma  pointlefs.  Fol- 
licles .... 

There  are  but  two  certain  fpecies. 

1.  P.punBatus.  ( Stapelia  punftata  ; Mafton  Stapel.  18, 
t.  24.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  1289.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2. 
92.) — Branches  decumbent,  jointed.  Flower-ftalks  axil- 
lary, longer  than  the  corolla.  Found  by  Mr.  Mafton  in  the 
Namaqua  lands,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  fent 
it  to  Kew  in  1795,  and  it  flowers  there,  in  the  dry  ftove, 
during  moft  part  of  the  autumn.  The  joints  of  the  branches 
are  obovate,  fquarifli,  of  a dark  glaucous  green,  befet  with 
numerous  prominences,  each  of  which  is  tipped  vyuth  a brown 
tooth.  Floauer-Jlalks  axillary  from  the  prominences,  feveral 
together,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  fmooth,  purplifh, 
fingle-flowered.  Flowers  about  an  inch  wide ; internally 
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pink,  dotted  with  minute  crimfon  tubercles : externally 
, whitifh  ; the  fegments  fpreading,  acute. 

2.  V.puUus.  ( Stapelia  pulla ; Maffon  Stapel.  21.  t.  31. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  1288.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  92.) 
— Branches  ereft,  with  about  fix  angles.  Flower-ftalks 
lateral,  (horter  than  the  corolla.  Difcovered  by  Mr. 
Maflbn  in  the  hot  fandy  region  of  Karro  in  fouthern 
Africa.  He  introduced  it  at  Kew  fo  early  as  1774,  and  it 
flowers  in  Auguft  and  September  in  the  dry  ftove.  The 
Jlems  or  branches  form  a thick  tuft,  about  a fpan  high,  of  a 
light  green,  llightly  glaucous  ; their  angles  befet  with  ftrong 
brown  teeth.  Flowers  two  or  three  together,  on  fhort 
fimple  Italks,  from  the  fides  of  the  branch,  remote  from 
the  teeth.  Cm-olla  about  an  inch  long,  fiightly  fpreading, 
acute ; dark  brown  within  ; whitifh,  with  five  purple  ribs, 
without ; the  edges  revolute. 

Thefe  plants  fo  precifely  accord  with  various  Stapelia  in 
every  point  of  habit,  that  we  fhould  prefume  the  finglenefs 
of  the  crown  can  afford  no  legitimate  generic  diftindlion, 
any  more  than  the  difference  between  five  and  ten  ftamens  in 
Cerajiium,  the  want  or  prefence  of  a neftary  in  Tilia,  and 
other  fimilar  cafes. 

PIASANSKOI,  Niznei,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  government  of  Tobolflc,  near  the  Frozen  fea.  N.  lat. 
69°  16'.  E.  long.  87°  14'. 

PiASANSKOi,  Verchnei,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolflc,  near  the  Frozen  ocean.  N.  lat.  68°  30/. 
E.  long.  87°  14'. 

PIASKY,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lub- 
lin ; 12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lublin. 

PIASTER,  or  Piastre,  a Spanifh  money,  more  or- 
dinarily called  a piece  of  eight, 

PIASTLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Chiametlan,  on  the  river  Piaftla,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  23°  25'.  The  town  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  diftance  of  50  miles  N.W.  of  Chiametlan. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Gualteca  ; 15 
miles  S.  of  Panuco. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tlafcala  ; 55  miles  S.  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos. 

PIASTRE,  in  Commerce.  See  Piaster,  or  Piece  of 
eight. 

Piastre  is  alfo  a money  of  account  and  filver  coin  in 
Turkey,  and  the  Levant.  The  piaffre  of  Aleppo,  and  of 
! its  port,  Alexandretta  or  Scanderoon,  is  accounted  at  80 
afpers,  or  24  fyainos.  The  piaftres  of  Alexandria  are 
\ valued  at  40  medini,  each  medino  being  fubdivided  into 
8 borbi,  or  6 forli,  or  3 afpers.  The  piaffre  at  Algiers  is 
the  fame  with  the  pataca  gourda,  which  fee.  At  Grand 
j Cairo  accounts  are  kept,  by  European  merchants,  in  piaftres 
of  40  medini ; but  the  Levanters  reckon  only  in  medini. 

Conftantinople  and  the  whole  of  Turkey  keep  accounts 
in  piaftres,  commonly  called  grouch  by  the  Turks,  and  by 
the  Englifti,  dollars.  Each  piaftre  is  divided  into  40  paras, 
and  each  para  into  three  afpers.  Thefe  are  real  coins  ; but 
the  piaftre  is  alfo  fometimes  divided  into  80,  and  fometimes 
into  100  imaginary  parts,  called  afpers  or  minas.  A jux 
or  juck  is  a fum  of  100,000  real  afpers  : a chife  or  purfe 
is  500  ditto.  The  gold  coin,  called  fequin  fonducli,  was 
coined  in  1764;  100  of  thefe  weigh  5415  Englifh  grains, 
and  they  are  about  23  carats  fine  ; it  paffed  at  firft  for 
3^  piaftres,  or  440  afpers,  but  its  price  was  gradually, 
railed  to  four  piaftres;  and  in  1769  moll  of  them  were 
called  in  for  a new  coinage.  The  dollar  or  piaftre  is  a 
filver  coin  of  40  paras.  By  the  regulations  of  1780,  the 
purfe  of  500  piaftres  was  to  weigh  2812^  Turkifh  drams, 
fo  that  a fingle  piaftre  weighed  5I  drams,  or  277  Englifh 
grains,  and  the  other  pieces  in  proportion.  The  ffandard 
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of  finenefs  was  reduced  at  the  fame  time  to  50  carats  (or 
hundredth  parts ) of  fine  filver,  and  50  of  alloy  ; which 
gave  the  value  of  the  piaftre  at  i^d.  fterling,  and  the 
other  filver  coins  in  proportion.  But  fince  that  period  the 
Turkifh  have  fuffered  a deterioration.  Dr.  Kelly,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Univerfal  Cambift,  has  caufed  a piaftre  of  the 
lateft  coinage  to  be  weighed  and  affayed,  by  the  king’s 
aflay-mafter  of  the  mint,  and  the  report  is  as  follows  ; 
weight,  8 dwt.  6 gr.  Finenefs,  5 oz.  6 dwt.  worfe  than 
the  Englifh  ftandard.  This  gives  its  finenefs  47  carats 
2 grains  Turkifli,  and  its  value  in  fterling  1341^.  Venetian 
fequins  pals  at  prefent  for  pi  piaftres ; Dutch,  Imperial, 
and  Hungarian  ducats,  for  9 piaftres  ; Spanifli  dollars,  and 
German  rix-dollars  or  Imperial  tallaris  (called  by  the  Turks 
cara  grouch)  for  4:5;  piaftres. 

Damafcus  keeps  accounts  in  piaftres  of  80  afpers  like 
Aleppo,  and  has  the  fame  coins  as  Conftantinople.  Smyrna 
keeps  accounts  in  piaftres  or  dollars  ; which  the  Englifti 
and  Swedes  reckon  at  80  afpers  ; the  Dutch,  French,  and 
Venetians  at  100  ; and  the  Turks,  Greeks,  Perfians,  and 
Armenians,  at  120  afpers.  This  piaftre  (called  by  the 
Turks  grouch)  is  alfo  divided  into  12  temins,  and  40  paras 
or  medini.  Tripoli  keeps  accounts  in  piaftres,  of  13  gri- 
mellini,  or  52  afpers.  The  grimellin  is  valued  at  6 fous 
Tournois,  which  makes  the  piaftre  of  Tripoli  worth  31-.  ^d. 
fterling.  At  Tunis  accounts  are  kept  in  piaftres,  of  52 
afpers  ; each  afper  being  divided  into  1 2 borbes. 

The  allay,  &c.  of  the  Turkifti  piaftres  is  as  follows  : 


pha III.  (1757)  j 
Piaftre  of  Abdul.  ^ 
Hamed  (1773)  3 

Another  of  the  fame  ) 
period  - J 

Double  piaftre  of  I 
Selim  ( 1789)  J 
Piaftre  of  Selim  | 
(1801)  - J 

Half  piaftre 
Piaftre  of  Crim  Tar- 1 
tary  (1778)  - J 

Piaftre  of  Tunis  | 
(1787)  - j 
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N.B.  W.  denotes  worfe  than  Englifti  ftandard. 

The  piaftre  and  other  filver  coins  bear  the  fame  infcrip- 
tions  as  the  gold  coins,  and  the  fame  differences  exift  in 
them.  The  infcriptions  on  the  fingle,  double,  and  half 
piaftres  of  Selim  of  1789  are  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  fequin 
fonducli  of  this  prince,  which  has  on  one  fide,  Sultan  Selim, 
fan  of  Mitjlafa  Khan,  and  on  the  reverfe.  Struck  at  Slambul, 
in  the  year  1203,  being  the  date  of  the  Hegira,  which  be- 
gan in  622  of  the  Chriftian  era.  The  piaftre  of  Tunis 
bears  on  one  fide  the  words,  Sultan  of  the  two  lands,  and 
fjvereign  of  the  two  feas,  Sultan  Selim  Khan,  hlejl  with  viBory  : 
and  on  the  reverfe.  Struck  at  Tunis,  in  the  year,  &c.  See 
Kelly’s  Univerfal  Cambift. 

Piastre  is  alfo  the  French  for  a dollar  ; which  fee. 

PIASTRINE.  See  Pistereen. 

PIAT  SoPOK,  in  Geography,  a duller  of  five  iftands, 

among 
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among  the  Fox  iflands,  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat. 
53°  24'.  E.  long.  189°  46'. 

PIATEK,  a town  of  Samogitia;  15  mile*  N.N.E.  of 
Miedniki. 

PiATEK,  or  Piontek,  or  Prontkof  a town  of  the  duchy 
of  Warfaw,  celebrated  for  its  be,r  ; eight  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Lenczicz. 

PIATIA^  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra;  eight 
miles  S.W.  of  Gierace. 

PIATIGER,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Viatka ; 16  miles  E.  of  Kai. 

PIATNITZKA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolflf  ; 28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Enifeilk. 

PI  ATT  A,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  county  of  Bormio  ; 
two  miles  S.  of  Bormio. 

PIATTI.  See  Patti. 

PIATZINA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  ; 32  miles  N.W.  of  Kargopol. 

PIAUBAU,  in  Ornithology.  See  MuscicapA  Rubri~ 
collis. 

PIAVE,  in  Geography^  a river  which  rifes  in  the 
Tyrolefe,  crofles  the  Feltrin  and  Trevifan,  and  runs  into 
i he  Adriatic  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Venice. 

PIAVO,  a lake  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel. N.  lat.  66°  30'.  E.  long.  30°  14'. 

PI  AW,  a river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  N.  lat.  15°  52'.  W.  long.  85°  50’. 

PIAZIDA,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  in  lake 
Piazinlkoi,  in  the  government  of  ToboKk,  N.  lat.  69°  40'. 
E.  long.  89°  14',  and  runs  into  the  Kargfkoi  fea,  at 
Verchnei  Piazinlkoi.  N.  lat.  73°  30'.  E.  long.  87°  14'. 

PIAZZA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 14 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Salerno. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Noto,  fltuated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland, 
and  containing  18,000  inhabitants  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Alicata. 
N.  lat.  27°  23'.  E.  long.  14°  22'. 

Piazza,  in  Building,  properly  called  piache,  an  Italian 
name  for  a portico,  or  covered  walk,  fupported  by  arches. 
The  word  literally  fignifies  a broad  open  place,  or  fquare  ; 
whence  it  alfo  became  applied  to  the  walks,  or  porticos 
around  them.  See  Portico. 

PIAZZOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Corfica ; 3 miles 
E.S.E.  of  La  Porta. 

PIBERSTAIN,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 10  miles  W.  of 
Freyftatt. 

PIBGORN,  Welfh.  See  Hornpipe. 

PIBIGGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 35  miles  S.W.  of  Patna. 

PIBRAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Garonne  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Touloufe. 

PIC,  or  Pike,  in  Commerce,  a long  meafure  in  Turkey, 
which  at  Aleppo  is  equal  to  299.8  French  lines,  or  26| 
Engliih  inches.  At  Conftantinople  it  is  of  two  forts  : the 
longeft,  called  Halebi,  or  Archim,  with  which  filks  and 
woollens  are  meafured,  is  314  French  lines,  or  27-,?gth 
Engliih  inches  in  length  ; the  other,  called  Endaflc,  with 
which  cotton  goods  and  carpets  are  meafured,  is  3 per  100 
Ihorter.  But  in  the  general  courfe  of  European  trade  the 
pike  is  reckoned  at  ?th  of  an  Engliih  yard.  But  in  dif- 
ferent places  it  is  of  different  lengths.^  In  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus  the  pic  or  ell  meafures  2644  Engliih  inches.  At 
Damafcus  it  is  2244  Engliih  inches.  Tiie  Morocco  pic, 
or  pic  Morifco  is  264  Engliih  inches  ; fo  that  108  pics  = 
79  Enghfh  yards.  The  long  pic  of  Algiers  is  24.5  Engliih 
‘inches,  and  the  Ihort  pic  = 18.4  inches.  The  pic  oT 
Candiais25. 1 Engliih  inches  ; that  of  Corfu,  22.6;  that  of 
Terufalem,  27  ; that  of  Negropont,  23.4;  that  of  Oran,  27  ; 


that  of  Rhodes,  29.7  ; the  long  pic  of  Scio,  27,  and  the 
ftiort,  26  ; that  of  Sidon,  23.8  ; that  of  Smyrna,  27  ; that  of 
Tripoli,  27  ; the  woollen  pic  of  Tunis,  26.5  ; the  filk  ditto, 
24.8  ; and  the  linen  ditto,  18.6  Engliih  inches. 

Pic  de  VEioile,  Ee,  in  Geography,  a fmali  ifland  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  fo  named  from  its  refemblance  in  form 
to  a fugardoaf,  by  M.  Bougainville  in  1768.  It  is  one  of 
the  group  called  by  Quiros  “ Terra  Auftral  del  Spiritu 
Santo,”  by  Bougainville  “ the  Archipelago  of  the  Great 
Cyclades,”  and  by  Cook  “ New  Hebrides.”  S.  lat.  14° 
29'.  E.  long.  168°  9'. 

Pic  Lamanon,  a mountain  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Saghalien,  fo  called  by  Peroufe.  N.  lat.  48°  40'. 

Pic  Marfiniere,  a mountain  on  the  W.  coail  of  Saghalien, 
fo  called  by  Peroufe,  after  the  name  of  a French  botanift, 
the  companion  of  his  voyage,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber  of  curious  plants  found  there. 

Pic  de  Luco,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  ; 16  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Spoleto. 

PlC-bceuf,  in  Ornithology.  See  Bupiiaga  jdfricana. 

Pic  de  Cayenne,  Petit.  See  Yunx  Minulij^'ma. 

Pic  Noir,  ^c.  £f3*r.  See  Picus. 

PICA,  or  Pye,  in  Ecclefmjlical  Antiquity,  was  a term 
formerly  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  ordinal,  for  a table  or 
direftory,  pointing  out  the  order  in  which  the  devotional 
fervices  appointed  for  diflhrent  occafious  were  to  be  per- 
formed. Accordingly  fome  derive  it  from  17,,  a conti'ac- 
tion  of  5nva|,  a table  ; and  others  from  litera  picafa,  a great 
black  letter  at  the  beginning  of  fome  new  order  in 'the 
prayer.  In  much  the  fame  fenfe  the  term  was  ufed  by 
officers  of  civil  courts,  who  called  their  calendars  or 
alphabetical  catalogues  diredting  to  the  names  and  things 
contained  in  the  rolls  and  records  of  their  courts,  the  Pyes. 

Pica,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  forming  a harbour  at  its  mouth. 
S.  lat.  20°  12'. 

Pica  de  Regalados,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
•of  Entre  Duero  e Minho  ; 5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Braga. 

Pica,  in  Medicine,  called  alfo  malacia,  and  by  the  Greeks 
uma,  citla,  fignifies  a depraved  Hate  of  the  appetite,  which 
induces  the  patient  to  crave  and  fwallow  unufual  and  indi- 
gellible  things,  fuch  as  chalk,  alhes,  coals,  pitch,  fait, 
cinders,  &c.  Why  the  appellation  of  pica  was  given  to 
this  morbid  appetite  we  know  not : fome  writers  aflert  that 
the  bird  called (the  pic)  is  fubjedl  to  the  difeafe. 

This  morbid  longing  for  uneatable  fubftances  occurs  prin- 
cipally in  women,  and  that  under  two  conditions  of  the 
uterine  fyftem ; namely,  in  a (late  of  chlorofis,  in  the  un- 
impregnated female,  and  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy. 
The  proximate  caufe  of  the  deranged  appetite  is,  doubtlefs, 
a morbid  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  its  fecreted  fluids,  which 
we  know  to  be  commonly  produced  by  the  fympathy  with 
the  uterus  in  the  early  period  of  pregnancy  in  general,  and 
to  accompany  the  chlorotic  condition.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  that  the  prevalence  of  an  acid  in  the  ftomach  occa- 
fioned  this  demand  for  earthy  and  abforbent  fubftances  ; 
but  many  of  the  fubftances,  taken  in  different  inftances,  are 
not  poffefled  of  any  antacid  qualities.  The  diforder  is  very 
frequently  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  relieve  in  a 
direA  way.  In  the  cafe  of  pregnancy,  it  commonly  ceafes 
altogether  about  the  fourth  month,  and  has  been  relieved  by 
blood-letting  in  ftrong  and  plethoric  women ; but  in  chlorotic 
girls  it  is  only  removed  by  the  courfe  of  medicine,  which 
removes  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  habit  in  general,  and  reftores 
the  natural  difcharge  where  that  was  fufpended.  See  Chlo- 
rosis. 

Pica  Naji,  a name  given  by  Cohaufen  to  the  immoderate 
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taking  of  fnuff.  It  feems  a whimfical  term,  but  be  choofes 
to  treat  this  habit  as  a difeafe,  and  has  written  an  cxprefs 
treatife  concerning  it.  The  word  pica,  in  general,  denotes 
an  abfurd  and  unnatural  appetite ; and  the  defire  of  taking 
the  powder  of  tobacco  in  this  manner  is  called  a diftem- 
pered  appetite  of  the  part  into  which  it  is  talccn,  that  is, 
the  nofe. 

The  confequences  of  the  taking  fnuff  immoderately,  are, 
that  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  either  entirely  deffroyed,  or  at 
leaft  greatly  impaired : for  the  nervous  tubercles  of  the 
noftrils  being  continually  vellicatcd  by  this  powder,  are 
by  degrees  clogged  up,  or  wholly  deffroyed,  and  the  fen- 
fible  membrane,  which  lines  the  noffrils,  is  rendered  callous, 
and  wholly  unfit  for  the  difcharge  of  its  office  in  fmelling. 
The  voice  is  next  affedled  by  this  powder  ; for  it  caufes  a 
fort  of  aftriftion  at  the  bottom  of  the  nofe,  which  affedfs 
the  palate,  and  confequently  the  fpeech  ; this  gives  the 
perfon  who  takes  it  a continual  defire  of  taking  more  and 
more,  to  rid  himfelf  of  that  ffoppage. 

Pica,  in  Ornithology,  the  Magpie,  a fpecies  of  Corvus  ; 
which  fee. — Alfo,  a fpecies  of  AIca,  the  black-billed  auk 
of  Pennant  and  Latham.  See  Ai,ca. 

Pica  is  alfo  a name  by  which  fome  have  called  the  lanius, 
or  hutcher-hird.  See  Lanius. 

Pica  Braftlienfis.  See  Merops  Brafdienfis. 

Pica  Glandaria,  the  Jay.  See  CoRVUS  Glandarius. 

Pica  Glandaria  ceerulea  crijlata,  the  Blue  Jay.  See 
Corvus  Crijlatus. 

Pica  Jamaicenjls.  See  Gracula  Qtiifcala. 

Pica  Maderafpatana,  icjc.  of  Ray.  See  Oriolus  Mela- 
nocephalus. 

Pica  Marina,  Ptrffin.  See  Alca  Ar£lica. 

Pica  Marina.  See  H^ematopus. 

Pica  Papuenfis.  See  Todus  Paradifacus. 

Pica  Papuenjis  of  Brillon.  See  Muscicapa  Paradifi. 

Pica  Perfica.  See  Oriolus  Perftcus. 

Pica,  in  Printing.  See  Printing. 

PICACIA,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  that  diffem- 
pered  appetite  of  women  with  child,  and  maidens  at  a 
certain  time  of  life,  which  makes  them  long  for  things  not 
fit  for  food.  It  is  more  ufually  called  pica. 

PICACUROBA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian 
fpecies  of  pigeon,  of  a greyifli  colour,  variegated  with  a 
reddiffi -brown,  and  with  very  red  legs  and  feet.  Sec  Co- 
LUMBA  Carolinenfu. 

PICjL,  the  fecond  order  of  the  dais  Aves  in  the  Lin- 
nxan  fyffem.  The  diffinguiffiing  charafteriffics  of  this 
order  of  birds  are  ; a bill  fomewhat  compreffed,  more  or 
lefs  crooked,  and  always  convex  ; toes  divided,  and  adapted 
either  for  climbisg  or  for  ftepping.  Some  of  them  feed 
on  infefts,  worms,  and  the  flefh  and  offal  of  other  animals, 
and  fome  on  the  feeds  and  juices  of  plants.  During  the 
breeding  feafon  they  are  monogamous,  and  make  their  neffs 
in  trees  ; and  during  the  time  that  the  female  is  fitting  ffie 
is  fed  by  the  male.  There  are  twenty-fix  genera,  divided 
into  fedions. 


A.  Feet  formed  for  perching  : 


Buphaga, 

Certhia, 

Coracias, 

Corvus, 

Glaucopia. 

Gracula, 

VoL.  XXVII. 


this  fedion  contains 

Oriolus, 

Paradifea, 

Sitta, 

Trochilus, 

Upupa. 
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B.  pVet  formed  for  climbing,  containing 


Bucco, 

Crotophaga, 

Cuculus, 

Galbula, 

Picus, 


Pfittacus, 

Rhamphaftos, 

Scythrops, 

Trogon, 

Yunx. 


C.  Feet  formed  for  walking,  containing 

Alcedo,  Momotus, 

Buceros,  Todus. 

Merops, 

PICANING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  tlie 
Ivory  coall.  N.  lat.  5°  25'.  W.  long.  4°  35'. 

PICARA,  a large  province  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada ; bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Andes. 

PICARD,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a kind  of  large  boat, 
about  fifteen  tons  or  upwards,  ufed  on  the  river  Severn. 
Stat.  35  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9.  13  Eliz.  cap.  ii. 

Picard,  John,  in  Biography,  an  able  French  affro- 
nomer  and  mathematician  in  the  17th  century,  was  born 
at  Fl^che,  in  Anjou,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  He 
was  educated  for  the  church,  but  had  a ffrong  th’irff  for 
mathematical  knowledge,  and  for  thofe  other  branches  of 
fcience  that  depend  upon  it,  particularly  for  affronomy. 
Coming  to  Paris,  his  talents  foon  rendered  him  known  and 
refpeded ; and  as  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  at  that 
time  forming,  he  was  feleded  to  become  one  of  its  members, 
and  was  affociated  with  them  in  the  year  1666,  with  the 
appointment  of  affronomer  to  the  academy.  In  the  fame 
year  he  piiblillied  a new  micrometer,  for  meafuring  the 
Imalleff  apparent  diameters  of  the  liars,  and  their  leaft 
ienfible  dillances.  In  1671  he  was  fent  by  order  of  the 
king  to  the  obfervatory  of  Uraniberg,  on  the  illand  of 
Huen,  in  the  Sound,  not  far  from  Copenhagen,  in  order 
tkat  by  aftronomical  obfervations  on  the  fpot,  he  might 
determine,  with  the  greateff  exadlnefs  pofiible,  the  true 
elevation  of  the  pole,  and  the  longitude  of  that  place,  for 
the  purpofe  of  adapting  to  the  meridian  of  Paris  the  aftro- 
nomical tables  on  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe.  He 
was  commilfioned  likewife  to  colledl,  as  far  as  polfible,  the 
original  manuferipts  of  Tycho  Brahe’s  obfervations  which 
had  been  printed  in  Germany.  He  was  fuccelsful  in  his 
refearches,  and  the  MSS.  were  found  to  differ  in  many 
refpedls  from  the  printed  copies,  and  they  contained  a 
book  more  than  had  been  printed.  He  traverfed  feveral 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  France  for  the  purpofe  of  meafur- 
ing the  degrees  of  the  French  meridian,  and  he  firft  gave 
a chart  of  the  country,  which  the  celebrated  Calfini  carried 
to  a great  degree  of  perfedlion.  He  was  one  of  the  firft 
who  applied  the  telcfcope  to  aftronomical  quadrants  ; and 
he  was  the  projedlor  of  the  work  entitled  “ Connoiffance 
des  Temps,”  whicli  he  calculated  from  1679  to  1683  in- 
clufively.  He  died  in  the  lalt  named  year  : his  chief  works 
areas  follow:  “A  Treatife  on  Levelling;”  “ Pradlical 
Dialling  by  Calculation  ;”  “ Fragments  of  Dioptrics 
“ De  Menfuris “ De  Menfura  Liquidorum  et  Ari- 
dorum  ;”  “ An  Abridgment  of  the  Meafure  of  the 

Earth ;”  “ A Journey  to  Uraniberg,  or  Aftronomical 
Obfervations  made  in  Denmark.”  Thefe  and  other  of  his 
pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  7th  and  8th  vols.  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Moreri. 

PICARDS,  in  Eccleftajlical  Hi/lory,  a religious  fedl, 
which  arofe  in  Bohemia  in  the  13th  century,  lo  called  from 
its  author,  who,  becaufe  he  originally  came  from  Picardy, 
was  called  Picard.  He  drew  after  him,  as  it  has  been  faid, 
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a great  number  of  men  and  women,  pretending  he  would 
reifore  them  to  the  primitive  ftate  of  innocence  in  whiA 
Adam  was  created : and  accordingly  himfelf  affumed  the 
title  of  the  New  Adam. 

Under  this  pretence  (fay  their  enemies)  he  taught  his 
followers  to  abandon  therafelves  to  all  impurity  ; making 
them  believe,  that  in  this  confifted  the  liberty  of  the  fons 
of  God ; and  that  all  thofe  not  of  their  fedl  were  in 
bondage. 

He  hrit  began  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  per- 
fuading  many  people  to  go  naked,  and  giving  them  the 
name  of  Adamites.  After  this,  feizing  an  ifland  in  the 
river  Laufnecz,  a few  leagues  from  Thabor,  the  head 
quarters  of  Zifca,  he  fixed  himfelf  and  his  followers  therein  ; 
appointing  his  women  to  be  common,  but  allowed  none  to 
enjoy  them  without  his  permiffion  : fo  that  when  any  man 
defired  a woman,  he  carried  her  to  Picard,  who  gave  him 
leave  in  thefe  words,  “ Go,  increafe,  multiply,  and  fill  the 
earth.” 

At  length  Zifca,  the  great  general  of  the  Hullites,  (fo 
lamous  for  his  viftories  over  the  emperor  Sigifmund), 
ftriick  with  their  abomination,  marched  againll  them  ; and, 
making  himfelf  matter  of  their  ifland,  put  them  all  to 
death  except  two  ; whom  he  fpared  to  inform  himfelf  of 
their  doftrine. 

Such  is  the  erroneous  and  injurious  account,  as  many 
have  thought,  which  different  writers,  ultimately  relying  on 
the  infufficient  authorities  of  .lEneas  Sylvius  and  Varillas, 
have  given  of  the  Picards,  who  feem  to  have  been  a party 
of  the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenfes,  that  fled  from  perfecution  in 
their  own  country,  and  fought  refuge,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century,  in  Bohemia..  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  a fe6l  of  this  denomination,  chargeable  with  the 
licentious  principles  and  conduft  above  recited,  ever  exitted  ; 
and  we  cannot  forbear  exprefling  our  attonifliment  that  Mr. 
Bayle,  in  his  art.  Picards,  fliould  adopt  the  reproachful  re- 
prefentations  of  the  writers  jutt  mentioned. 

It  is  molt  probable,  as  competent  and  candid  judges  have 
maintained,  that  the  whole  or  a great  part  of  thefe  charges 
is  either  an  exaggeration  or  a calumny  invented  and  propa- 
gated, in  order  to  difgrace  the  Picards,  becaufe  they  de- 
lerted  the  communion  and  protetted  againtt  the  errors  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  Lafitius  relates,  that  Picard  fettled 
in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1418,  accompanied  by  forty  other 
perfons,  befides  women  and  children.  The  Jefuit  Balbinus, 
in  his  Epitome  Rerum  Bohemicarum,  lib.  ii.  concurs  in  this 
account,  and  charges  on  the  Picards  none  of  the  extrava- 
gancies or  crimes  aferibed  to  them  by  Sylvius.  Schledfa, 
fecretary  of  Ladiflaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  his  letters  to 
Erafmus,  gives  a particular  account  of  the  Picards  ; repre- 
fenting  them  as  perfons,  who  confidered  the  pope,  cardinals, 
aird  bilhops  of  Rome,  as  the  true  Antichritts ; who  cenfured 
thofe  that  adored  the  confecrated  elements  in  the  eucharitt 
as  idolaters,  and  denied  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chritt 
in  this  ordinance  ; who  condemned  the  worfliip  of  faints, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  auricular  confeflion,  the  penance  im- 
pofed  by  prietts,  the  featts  and  vigils  obferved  in  the  Romiflt 
church  ; and  confined  themfelves  to  the  obfervance  of  the 
fabbath,  and  of  the  two  great  featts  of  Chrittmas  and  Pen- 
tecott.  From  this  abttraft  of  their  fentiments,  it  fufficiently 
appears,  that  they  were  no  other  than  the  V audois  ; and 
M.  de  Beaufobre  has  plainly  (hewn  that  they  were  both  of 
the  fame  feft  under  different  denominations.  Befides,  it  is 
a certain  faft,  that  the  Vaudois  were  fettled  in  Bohemia  in 
the  year  1 178,  where  fome  of  them  adopted  the  rites  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  others  thofe  of  the  Latin  church.  The 
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former  were  generally  adhered  to  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  wlien  the  ettablifhment  of  the  Latin 
rites  occafioned  great  ditturbance.  When  the  national 
troubles  commenced  in  Bohemia,  on  occafion  of  the  oppo- 
fition  to  the  papal  power  (fee  Moravians),  the  Picards 
appeared  more  publicly  in  the  avowal  and  defence  of  their 
religious  opinions  ; and  they  formed  a conllderable  body  in 
an  ifland  by  the  river  Launitz  or  Laufnecz,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Bechin,  and  recurring  to  arms,  were  defeated  by  Zifca. 
Encyclop.  art.  Picards. 

Mofheim  conllders  the  Picards  as  deriving  their  name 
from  that  of  the  Beghards  ( fee  that  article ) , by  a change  in 
the  pronunciation  of  that  word,  and  concurs  in  the  un- 
favourable account  of  them  given  by  the  writers  to  whom  we 
have  already  referred.  He  reprefents  them  as  appearing  in 
the  religious  aflemblies,  and  joining  in  the  celebration  of  di- 
vine worfliip,  without  any  veil  or  covering  whatever  ; agree- 
ably to  the  maxim  which  they  are  faid  to  have  adopted,  viz. 
that  thofe  were  not  free  (/.  e.  fufficiently  extricated  from 
the  fliackles  of  the  body)  who  made  ufe  of  garments,  par- 
ticularly fuch  garments  as  covered  the  thighs  and  the  parts 
adjacent.  But  though  he  mentions  this  praftice,  and  deno- 
minates them  an  abfurd  feft,  which  by  fuch  tenets  incurred 
deferved  reproach,  he  acknowledges  that  in  their  religious 
aflemblies  nothing  pafled  that  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
virtue,  however  they  were  fufpefted  of  the  molt  fcandalous 
incontinence,  and  of  the  moll  lafeivious  praftices.  He 
ttates  that  Zifca,  the  auttere  general  of  the  Hulfites,  gave 
credit  to  the  rumours  that  were  induttrioufly  circulated 
againtt  them  ; and  falling  upon  them  in  the  year  1421,  put 
fome  to  the  fword,  and  condemned  the  relt  to  the  flames, 
which  dreadful  punifliment  they  futtained  with  the  molt 
cheerful  fortitude,  and  alfo  with  a contempt  of  death  that 
was  peculiar  to  their  fedt,  and  which  they  pofl'elfed  in  a de- 
gree that  feems  to  furpafs  credibility.  Thefe  extravagant 
enthufiatts,  he  fays,  were  dittinguilhed  by  other  appella- 
tions, fuch  as  thofe  of  Adamites  and  Beghards  (fee  thefe 
articles),  and  the  denomination  was  extended  fo  as  to  com- 
prehend the  Hulfites,  and  all  the  Bohemians  who  oppofed 
the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome.  They  were  called  by 
their  enemies,  and  indeed  by  the  multitude  in  general,  “ Pi- 
cardiers.”  He  fays  that  Beaufobre,  in  his  attempts  to  juf- 
tify  the  Picards,  or  Bohemian  Adamites,  againtt  the ' ac- 
cufations  of  their  enemies,  which  he  conliders  as  altogether 
groundlefs,  is  manifeltly  endeavouring  to  walh  the  Ethio- 
pian white  : and  he  adds,  that  it  may  be  demonttrated,  by 
the  mott  unexceptionable  and  authentic  records,  that  his 
account  is  true  ; fuggetting  at  the  fame  time  a charge  of 
prejudice  and  partiality  againtt  the  refpeftable  and  learned 
author  from  whom  he  differs.  Eccl.  Hitt.  vol.  ii.  p.  464, 
note. 

PICARDY,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  province  of 
France  before  the  revolution,  which  now  forms  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Somme,  part  of  the  department  of  the  ttraits 
of  Calais,  and  the  department  of  the  Aifne  ; which  fee 
refpeftively. 

PICARY,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  liy  Bancroft,  in  his 
“ Guiana,”  to  the  Sus  Tajajfu  ; which  fee. 

PICATUM  ViNUM.  SeeViNUM. 

PICAUVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Channel ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Cha- 
rentan. 

PICAWEES,  Indians  of  America,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Great  Miami. 

PICCINI,  Nicola,  in  Biography,  born  in  1728  at 
Bari,  capital  of  the  little  province  of  that  name,  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Naples,  may  be  ranked  among  the  moft  fertile, 
fpirited,  and  original  compofers  that  the  Neapolitan  fchool 
has  produced.  An  invincible  pafhon  for  mufic  fruftrated 
the  intention  of  his  father,  who  defigned  him  for  the 
church,  and  made  him  ftudy  for  that  intent ; but  for  fear  of 
his  negledling  lerious  buiinefs  for  amufement,  he  would  not 
let  him  learn  mufic.  The  young  man,  whofe  genius  fuffered 
him  not  to  reft,  never  faw  an  inftrument,  efpecially  a harpfi- 
chord,  without  emotion  ; he  praftifed  in  fecret  all  the  opera 
airs  which  he  had  heard,  and  which  lie  retained  witli  furprif- 
ing  accuracy.  His  lather  having  carried  liim  one  day  to  the 
biihop  of  Bari,  he  amufed  himfelf  in  the  room  where  he  was 
left  alone,  with  a harpfichord  which  he  found  there,  think- 
ing he  could  be  heard  by  no  one  ; but  the  prelate  in  tlie 
next  apartment  having  heard  him,  condefcendsd  to  go  to 
the  harpfichord,  and  obliged  him  to  repeat  many  of  the  airs 
which  he  had  been  playing  ; this  he  did  with  fo  much  accu- 
racy and  precifion,  with  the  ritoniele  and  accompaniments, 
which  he  likewife  remembered,  that  the  bifliop  perfuaded 
iis  father  to  fend  him  to  the  Confervatorio  ol  St.  Onofrio, 
at  Naples,  of  which  the  celebrated  Leo  was  then  the  prin- 
cipal mafter. 

The  young  Piccini  was  admitted  in  that  feminary  in  1742, 
and  was  placed  at  firll  under  the  tuition  of  a fubaltern 
mafter,  whofe  lelfons,  given  in  a dry  and  contracted  manner, 
foon  difguiled  him  : and  in  a few  months  his  difcontent  at 
fach  unprolitable  inftruCtions  di’ew  on  him  the  refentment  of 
his  tutor,  expreffed  in  no  very  gentle  way.  Shocked  with 
this  treatment,  he  refolved  to  ftudy  by  himfelf,  and  began 
compofing  without  rules,  or  any  other  guides  than  his  own 
genius  and  fancy,  pfalms,  oratorios,  and  opera  airs  ; which 
foon  excited  the  envy  or  admiration  ol  all  his  fellow 
iludeiits.  He  even  had  the  courage  to  compofe  an  entire 
mafs.  One  of  the  mailers  who  had  feen  it,  and  even  per- 
mitted him  to  have  it  rehearfed,  thought  it  right  to  mention 
it  to  Leo  ; who,  a few  days  after,  fent  for  Piccini  to  come 
and  fpeak  to  him.  The  young  man,  penetrated  with  the 
higheit  refpeCl  for  fo  great- a mailer,  which  is  in  fome  fort 
an  intuitive  indication  of  genius,  was  extremeJy  frightened 
at  this  mellage,  and  obeyed  the  order  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. “ You  have  compofed  a mafs,”  faid  Leo,  with  a 
cold,  and  almoll  fevere  countenance  : “ Yes,  fir.”  “ Shew 
me  your  fcore  ;” — “ fir,  fir,” — “ ftiew  it  me,  I fay.”  Pic- 
cini thought  himfelf  ruined  ;.but  he  mull  obey.  He  fetched 
his  fcore,  at  which  Leo  looked,  turned  over  the  leaves,  ex- 
amined each  movement,  fmiled,  rung  the  bell,  as  the  fignal 
for  a rehearfal.  The  young  compofer,  more  dead  than 
alive,  begged  in  vain  to  be  fpared  what  he  thought  fuch  an 
affront.  The  fingers  and  inllrumental  performers  obeyed 
the  fummons ; the  parts  were  diflributed,  and  the  per- 
formers waited  only  for  Leo  to  beat  the  time.  When  turn- 
ing  gravely  to  Piccini,  he  prefented  him  the  baton,  which 
was  tlien  ufed  every  where  in  the  performance  of  full  pieces. 
Piccini,  put  to  new  confufion,  offered  frefti  prayers  to  be 
excufed  obeying  this  command,  wiftiing  he  had  never  dared 
to  meddle  with  compofition.  At  length  he  miiltered  his 
courage,  and  marked  with  a trembling  hand  the , firll  bars. 
But  foon  animated  and  inflamed  by  the  harmony,  he  nei- 
ther faw  Leo,  nor  the  llanders  by,  who  were  numerous  ; 
he  was  abforbed  in  his  mufic,  and  diretled  its  performance 
with  a fire,  energy,  and  accuracy  which  alloniflied  the  whole 
audience,  and  acquired  him  great  applaufe.  Leo  kept  a 
profound  filence  during  the  perlorinance  : when  it  was  over, 
— “ I forgive  you,  for  once,”  laid  he,  “ but  if  you  are  again 
guilty  of  fuch  prefumption,  you  ftiall  be  punilhed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  you  will  remember  as  long  as  you  live.  What  ! 
you  have  received  from  nature  fo  ellimable  a difpofitiou  for 


ftudy,  and  you  lofe  all  the  advantages  of  lb  precious  a gift ! 
Inftead  of  ftudying  the  principles  of  the  art,  you  give  way 
to  all  the  wild  vagaries  of  your  imagination,  and  fancy  you 
have  produced  a mailer-piece.”  The  boy,  piqued  by  thefe 
reproaches,  related  what  had  paffed  between  him  and  the 
affiftant  mafter  under  whom  he  was  placed.  Leo  became 
calm,  and  even  embraced  and  carelled  him  ; ordering  him  to 
come  to  his  apartments  every  morning,  to  receive  inftruc- 
tions  from  himfelf. 

This  truly  great  mafter  died  fuddenly  fome  months  after. 
Happily  for  his  promifing  pupil,  his  fuccelfor  was  the  cele- 
brated Durante,  one  of  the  moll  learned  compofers  Italy 
ever  produced.  He  foon  diftinguilhed  Piccini  from  the  reft 
ol  his  clafs  ; conceived  a particular  affedlion  for  him  ; and 
had  pleafure  in  communicating  to  him  all  the  fecrets  of  his 
art.  “ Others  are  my  pupils,”  he  fometimes  ufed  to  fay, 
“ but  this  is  my  fon.” 

At  length,  after  twelve  years’  ftudy,  Piccini,  in  1754, 
quitted  the  Confervatorio,  knowing  all  that  is  permitted  to 
an  individual  to  know  in  pradlical  mufic,  and  polielled  of 
fuch  a creative  and  ardent  imagination,  as  perhaps,  till  then, 
was  unexampled. 

He  begun  his  career  at  the  Florentipe  theatre  in  Naples, 
which  is  that  of  San  Carlo,  what  Foote’s  theatre  ufed  to 
be  compared  with  Drury  Lane,  or  the  Opera  Houfe.  His 
firll  production  there  was  “ Le  Donne  Difpettofe,”  and 
the  next  year,  “ Le  Gelolle,”  and  “ II  Curiofo  del  fuo  Pro- 
prio  Danno,”  of  all  which  the  fuccefs  increafed  in  a dupli- 
cate ratio.  At  length,  in  1756,  he  fet  the  ferious  opera  of 
“ Zenobia”  for  the  great  theatre  ol  San  Carlo,  which  was 
crowned  with  Hill  greater  fuccefs  than  his  com.ic  operas.  In 
1758,  he  compofed  “ Aleffandro  nell’  Indie,”  for  Rome; 
and  after  this,  every  theatre  in  Italy  was  eager  to  engage 
him.  In  1760,  his  celebrated  comic  opera  of  the  “ Buona 
Figliuolo”  had  a fuccefs  that  no  mufical  drama  could  boaft 
before.  It  was  no  fooner  heard  at  Rome  than  copies  were 
multiplied,  and  there  was  no  mufical  theatre  in  Europe 
where  this  burletta  was  not  frequently  performed,  in  fome 
language  or  other,  during  many  years.  In  1761,  he  com- 
pofed fix  operas,  three  ferious  and  three  comic,  for  different 
theatres  of  Italy;  and  was  at  once  applauded  in  Turin, 
Reggio,  Bologna,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples.  Sacchini 
allured  us,  in  1776,  that  Piccini  had  compofed  at  leaft 
three  hundred  operas,  thirteen  of  which  were  produced  in 
feven  months.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  many 
mortifications  before  his  reputation  was  firmly  eftabhflied, 
from  the  partizans  of  the  old  French  mufic,  as  well  as  the 
friends  of  Gluck.  The  fuccefs  of  his  operas  of  “ Roland,” 
“ Atys,”  “ Iphigenie  en  Tauride,”  “ Adele  de  Ponthieu,” 
“ Didon,”  “ Diane  et  Endymion,”  and  “ Penelope,”  feems 
to  have  folved  a problem  which  was  long  thought  infolvable  ; 
“ Whether  the  French  language  was  capable  of  receiving 
Italian  melody  ?” 

If  we  add  to  fo  many  dramatic  works  the  oratorios, 
maffes,  cantatas,  and  occafional  fongs  and  feenes  in  paf- 
ticcio  operas,  it  would  prove,  that  in  twenty-live  years  he 
had  produced  more  mufic,  and  good  mufic,  than  any  other 
ten  mailers  had  done  in  their  whole  lives. 

What  ftill  more  aftonifties  in  fuch  innumerable  works^  is 
the  prodigious  variety  which  reigns  in  them  all ; and  the 
fcience  which  never  degenerates  into  pedantry  or  affedta- 
tion  ; an  harmony  pure,  clear,  and  profound  ; a melody 
perfedlly  luited  to  the  fubjedl  and  fituation  of  the  per- 
formers ; and  a force,  an  originality,  and  refources  ol  all 
kinds,  unknown  till  his  time,  and  ol  which  perhaps  the 
lecret  will  long  remain  undiicuvered.  And  what  appear.s 
as  extraordinary  as  the  reft  is,  that  the  genius  of  this 
3 .V  2 mafter, 
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raafter,  far  from  being  exhaufted  by  lo  many  labours,  by 
frequent  and  fevere  licknefs,  by  domellic  difquietude  and 
chagrin,  infeparable  from  a numerous  family,  feemed,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  to  continue  in  full  force.  Deprived  of 
all  his  appointments,  and  well-earned  theatrical  penfions,  he 
returned  to  Naples,  where,^  after  he  had  eftabliihed  himfelf 
in  France,  all  his  appointments  had  been  difpofed  of.  Un- 
luckily, on  the  arrival  of  a French  army  at  Naples,  he 
either  did  adhere  to  the  invaders,  or  was  luppofed  by  the 
court  to  be  in  correfpondence  with  them,  which  occafioned 
his  difgrace,  and  precipitated  his  flight  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  a new  fmging  fchool ; but  we  have  heard  nothing 
of  new  compofitions  after  his  return,  nor  any  thing  more 
concerning  him,  except  that  he  died  at  Paris  in  1800. 

PICCININI,  Ale.ssandko,  of  Bologna,  lived  about 
the  year  1570,  and  was  in  the  iervice  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  in  1594.  He  is  author  of  a treatife  on  the  ta- 
blature  of  the  lute,  which  was  in  great  ellimation.  In 
this  work,  we  find  the  origin  of  the  theorbo  and  pandore. 
He  pretends  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  arch-lute. 

PICCIOLO,  in  Commerce,  a money  of  account  in  the 
ifland  of  Sicily.  Thus,  a taro  contains  2 carlini,  i y ponti, 
or  120  piccioli  ; a carlino,  lograni  ; a pon.o,  8 piccioli  ; 
and  a grano,  6 piccioli. 

PICCITONO,  Pardk  Anoei-o  da,  in  Biography,  au- 
thor of  a book  entitled  “ Fior  Angelico  di  Muhca,”  pub- 
lilhed  at  Venice  in  1547  ; a work  which,  however  difficult 
to  find  at  prefent,  is,  from  its  dulnefs  and  pedantry.  Hill 
more  difficult  to  read. 

PICCOLOMINI,  Alessandro,  a learned  Italian,  w<as 
born  at  Sienna  in  1508.  He  palled  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  his  native  place,  and  was  a member  of  tjie  cele- 
brated academy  of  Degli  Intronati,  in  which  he  bore  the 
name  of  “ Stordito.”  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  that 
city  at  the  time  of  the  vifit  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1536,  when  his  comedy,  entitled  “ Amor  Coftante,”  was 
recited  before  that  prince.  He  wrote  two  other  comedies, 
“ L’Alelfandro”  and  “ L’Ortenfio,”  and  tranflated  the  13th 
book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis,  and  the  6th  book  of  Virgil’s 
Eneid,  into  Italian  verfe,  and  printed  a colledflon  of  100 
fonnets.  About  the  year  1540  he  went  to  Padua,  where 
he  was  aggregated  to  the  academy  Degli  Infiammati,  and 
engaged  to  read  ledtures  in  it  on  moral  philofophy.  He 
wrote  books  alfo  on  morals,  on  philofophy,  and  ailronomy  ; 
and  by  order  of  duke  Francefco  de  Medici,  he  wrote  a book 
on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  undertaken  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  He  relided  feveral  years  at  Padua  and 
Rome,  and  at  an  advanced  age  retired  to  Sienna,  where  he 
poffelTed  a villa  and  a fine  garden.  In  1574  Gregory  no- 
minated him  to  the  titular  archbilhopric  of  Patras,  and  made 
him  coadjutor  of  the  archbiffiop  of  Sienna.  Pie  died  in  1578, 
and  was  int-=rred  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 

PICE,  in  Commerce,  a money  of  account  and  copper  coin 
in  the  Eall  Indies.  At  Calcutta  and  in  Bengal,  1 2 pice 
= I anna,  and  16  annas  = i current  rupee.  See  Rupee. 

The  double  and  Angle  pice  are  copper  coins,  with  a mix- 
ture of  tin  or  lead  at  Bombay,  the  fingle  pice  being  4 reas,  and 
the  double  pice  or  fiiddea  being  8 reas,  the  rea  being  T-d  udth 
of  the  quarter,  and  the  quarter  ^th  of  the  rupee.  At 
Anjengo,  on  the  Malabar  coalt,  accounts  are  kept  in 
fanams,  pice,  a.nd  budgerooks  : a fanam  being  =•  1 2 pice, 
or  16  vis,  and  i pice  =:  4 budgerooks  : a filver  rupee  is 
worth  7 old  fanams,  or  6 new  ones,  called  gallon  fanams. 
All  thefe  are  real  coins.  At  Scindy  the  coins  are  filver 
rupees  of  16  annas  or  48  copper  pice.  At  Surat,  accounts 
are  kept  in  rupees  of  16  annas  or  64  pice.  Here  are  alfo 


pezas  or  pice  of  copper  or  lead,  64  of  which  are  reckoned 
to  I filver  rupee.  Sixty  padens,  a fort  of  bitter  almonds 
from  Perfia,  pafs  for  i pice. 

Pice  is  alfo  a weight  in  the  Ealt  Indies.  See  Maund. 

PICENDACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  people  called 
Arvari.  Ptolemy. 

PICENTES,  a people  of  Italy,  inhabitants  of  Picenum? 
who  were  originally  Sabines.  Strabo  fays  that  they  took 
their  name  from  the  word  picus,  which  they  followed  whillt 
they  were  going  to  ellabliffi  themfelves  in  their  new  country. 
See  PiCENUM. 

PICENTIA,  Bicenza,  a town  of  Italy,  and  capital 
of  the  Picentini.  It  was  fituated  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  : and  Pliny  reports,  that  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
from  it  on  account  of  their  having  taken  part  with  Hanni- 
bal. It  continues  to  fubfilt  under  the  fame  name  ; though 
at  prefent  there  are  merely  traces  of  it  remaining. 

PICENTINI,  a people  of  Italy,  who  were  defeended 
from  the  Picentes,  and  whofe  immediate  origin  is  very  un- 
certain ; they  were  fettled  towards  the  weft  on  the  fea- 
coaft. 

PICENTINUM,  Pezentinum,  or  Pefcentiuum, 
of  Pannonia,  upon  the  route  from  .dimona  to  Sirmium, 
between  Inicerum  and  Leuconum,  according  to  Antonine’s 
Itinerary. 

PICENUM,  a country  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  gulf ; 
extending  from  the  4Efis,  towards  the  N.W.,  as  far  as  Tru- 
entus.  It  was  bounded  to  the  N.  by  the  .dEfis,  to  the  S. 
by  the  Tnientus,  to  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  fea,  to  the  W. 
by  a fmall  part  of  Umbria  and  mount  Fifcelus,  and  fome 
other  mountains  which  feparated  it  from  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  Its  principal  rivers  were  the  .^fis,  the  Mifios, 
the  Potentia,  the  Tinna,  and  the  Truentus.  The  moll 
noted  places  were,  commencing  from  the  N.,  Ancona, 
Auximum,  Firmum,  and  Afculum.  The  origin  of  its 
name  has  been  given  under  Picentes.  Eufebius  and  Servius, 
however,  give  the  name  of  Picus  to  the  chief  of  the  co- 
lony. 

PICHANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Cordova;  130  miles  N.W.  of  Cordova. 

PICHINCA,  a mountain  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdidllon 
of  Piura,  and  bilhopric  of  Truxillo,  whofe  height  is  faid 
to  be  2432  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  M.  Von 
Humboldt  was  twice  at  the  mouth  of  the  crater  of  this 
mountain  ; no  one  but  Condamine  having  ever  reached  it 
before.  From  the  edge  of  the  crater,  he  fays,  rife  three 
peaks,  which  are  free  from  fnow,  as  it  is  continually  melted 
by  the  afeending  vapour.  At  the  fummit  of  thefe  is  a rock 
that  projefts  over  the  precipice,  and  from  which  he  made 
his  obfervations.  The  rock  is  about  twelve  feet  long  by  fix 
broad,  and  ftrongly  agitated  by  frequent  lliocks,  of  which 
he  counted  eighteen  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  On  this  he 
lay  on  his  belly,  tliat  he  might  the  better  examine  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crater.  The  mouth  of  the  volcano  forms  a cir- 
cular hole,  near  a league  in  circumference,  the  perpendi- 
cular edges  of  which  are  covered  with  fnow  on  the  top. 
The  infide  is  of  a deep  black  ; but  the  abyfs  is  fo  vaft,  that 
the  fummits  of  feveral  mountains  may  be  diltinguiftied  in  it. 
Their  tops  feemed  to  be  fix  hundred  yards  below  his  Ita- 
tion  ; and  he  has  no  doubt  but  the  bottom  of  the  crater  is 
on  a level  with  the  city  of  Quito,  which  the  mountain 
overlooks.  Condamine  found  it  extindl,  and  even  covered 
with  fnow  : but  M.  Hurhboldt  found  it  burning.  On  his 
fecond  vifit,  being  furnilhed  with  inftruments,  he  found  the 
diameter  of  the  crater  to  be  i6co  yards,  whereas  that  of 
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Vefuvius  is  but  670.  The  height  of  the  mountain  is  5280 
yards. 

PICHINCHAS,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Quito  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Quito. 

PICHMANSKOI,  a town  of  Rnffia,  in  the  government 
of  Olonetz,  on  the  lake  Latcha  ; 32  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Kargapol. 

PICICITLI,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  in  the 
Spanilh  Well  Indies,  defcribed  by  Nieremberg.  Its  head 
and  neck  are  black,  and  its  whole  body  grey  ; it  is  a fmall 
bird,  and  makes  its  appearance  in  Mexico  after  the  rainy 
feafons  ; it  is  a bird  of  palfage,  and  it  is  not  known  where  it 
breeds.  See  Pipra  Crijiata. 

PICIERNO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Bafilicata  ; eight  miles  W.N.W.  of  Potenza. 

PICIOTTI,  a river  of  Naples,  w'hich  runs  into  the  fea, 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Reggio. 

PICK,  a river  of  Upper  Canada,  wdiich  runs  into  lake 
Superior,  N.  lat.  48°  28'.  W.  long.  86°  4'. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  ifland,  in  the  part  of  lake  Superior.  N.  lat.  48° 
31'.  W.  long.  86°  28'. 

Pick,  among  Miners,  is  a tool  which  they  ufe  to  cut 
down  the  clifts  and  rocks  of  hone  to  make  paflages  in  the 
earth  ; and  which  is  alio  uled  in  digging  canals. 

Yicv^-Axe,  in  the  Military  Art,  a tool  carried  by  the 
pioneers  to  dig  up  ground  that  is  too  hard  for  the  fpade  ; 
they  are  of  great  ule  for  mending  the  w'ays,  and  in  fortifi- 
cations. 

Picks,  Ear.  See  Ex'R-picks. 

PICKAGE,  or  PiccAGE,  Piccagium,  an  ancient  cuftom, 
or  duty,  paid  at  fairs  and  markets,  for  breaking  the  ground, 
and  pitching  up  ftalls,  or  handings. 

This  profit  of  pickage  was  ufually  given,  or  granted,  in 
charters  for  holding  a fair  or  market. 

PICKAWAY,  in  Geography,  a county  in  the  hate  of 
Ohio,  containing,  in  1810,  10  towns  and  7 1 24  inhabitants. 
— Alfo,  a town  in  the  faid  county,  of  the  fame  name,  con- 
taining 1598  inhabitants. 

PICKEERING,  or  Pickerooning.  See  Picqueek- 

ING. 

PICKER,  or  Horse-picker,  in  the  Manege,  an  iron  in- 
ftrument  five  or  fix  inches  long,  bent  or  crooked  on  one  fide, 
and  flat  and  pointed  on  the  other.  It  is  uled  by  grooms  to 
cleanfe  the  infide  of  the  horfes  feet,  and  to  pick  out  the  earth, 
fand,  or  fmall  Hones  that  get  into  them. 

PICKERELL,  Ichthyology,  an  Englifh  name  ufed  by 
fome  authors  for  the  jack  or  pike. 

PICKERING,  in  Geography,  a market-town  in  the  wefl 
divifion  of  the  wapentake  of  Pickering-Lythe,  and  North 
Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  England,  is  pleafantly  feated  on  an 
eminence,  furrounded  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Blakemore, 
at  the  diftance  of  26  miles  froni  York,  and  225  from 
London.  It  is  a towm  of  very  remote  antiquity.  It  feems 
formerly,  to  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a borough,  and 
undoubtedly  fent  members  more  than  once  to  parliament. 
How  it  loft  this  right  is  unknown  ; but  it  was  moft  pro- 
bably through  negledt.  The  market  day  here  is  on  Monday 
weekly  ; and  there  are  belides  four  annual  fairs  for  horned 
cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep.  Pickering  is  an  honour  belong- 
ing to  tlie  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  poflefl'es  a jurifdidtion 
over  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  lying  within  its 
boundaries.  Here  are,  therefore,  held  the  courts  of  the 
honour,  and  alfo  the  petty  fefiions  for  the  welt  divifion  of 
the  wapentake. 

In  the  parliamentary  returns  of  18  ii,  the  houfes  in  this 
town  are  effimated  at  540  in  number,  and  the  inhabitants  at 
2332.  The  former  are  arranged  chiefly  in  one  long  ftraggling 


ftreet,  which  offers  no  edifice  worthy  of  notice,  except 
the  church,  an  ancient  and  fpacious  llrudture,  adorned  with 
a lofty  fpire.  Here  are  three  meeting-houfes  appropriated 
to  the  public  worfliip  of  Quakers,  Prefbyterians,  and  Me- 
thodifts.  Its  weflern  extremity,  however,  is  rendered  in- 
terefling  by  the  remains  of  a ftrong  caftle,  wliich  occupies  the. 
brow  of  a hill  overlooking  the  towm,  and  commanding  a 
delightful  view  of  the  vale  of  Pickering.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  of  this  fortrefs  is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  from 
Domefday  book  to  have  belonged  to  Morcar,  earl  of  North- 
umberland, in  the  time  of  Edw'ard  the  Confelfor.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  the  cuflody  of  it  was 
committed  to  William,  lord  Dacre,  high  flieriff  of  the 
county  ; but  this  nobleman  had  only  retained  it  two  or  three 
years,  when  it  was  bellowed  by  the  monarch  on  his  own  fon, 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancafter,  whofe  fucceffor,  Thomas,  for- 
feited it  to  the  crown  by  rebellion.  His  defcendants, 
however,  afterw^ards  recovered  it  ; and  it  confequfently  came 
by  marriage  into  the  pofTellion  of  the  celebrated  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancailer  and  king  of  Callile.  What  be- 
came of  it  after  his  death  is  unknown  ; but  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  w'e  find  it  once  more  polfelTed  by  the  crown  ; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  in  the’ feventeenth  century, 
it  is  recorded  to  have  Hood  a long  fiege  againll  a party  of 
the  parliamentary  forces  fent  to  reduce  it.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvi.,  by  John  Bigland. 

Pickering,  a towmlhip  in  the  Eall  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  in  Upper  Canada,  between  Whitby  and  Scarborough, 
and  parting  lake  Ontario. 

PICKERSGILL  Cove,  a harbour  within  Chripmas 
Sound,  on  the  S.  coall  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  South  America. 

PiCKERSGiLE  Harbour,  a port  of  New  Zealand,  on  the 
S.  Ihore  of  Dullcy  bay.  S.  lat.  45°  47'.  E.  long.  166°  18'. 

PiCKERSGiLL  IJland,  a fmall  iflfend  in  the  South  Atlantic 
fea,  near  the  S.  coail  of  the  ifiand  of  Georgia,  fo  called  after 
the  name  of  captain  Cook’s  third  lieutenant.  S.  lat.  74°  47'. 
W.  long.  36°  42'. 

PICKERSVILLE,  the  chief  town  of  Wafhiugton 
dillrift,  in  South  Carolina  ; 771  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

PICKET,  PiCQUET,  or  Piquet,  in  Fortijication,  a Hake 
Hiarp  at  one  end,  and  ufually  Hiod  with  iron  ; ufed  in  laying 
out  the  ground,  to  mark  the  feveral  meafures  and  angles 
thereof. 

There  are  alfo  larger  pickets,  driven  into  the  earth  to 
hold  together  fafcines,  or  faggots,  in  any  wmrk  call  up  in 
haHe. 

Pickets  are  alfo  Hakes  driven  into  the  ground  by  the 
tents  of  the  horfe,  in  camp,  to  tie  their  horfes  to  ■,  and  be- 
fore the  tents  of  the  foot,  where  they  reH  their  inuiktts,  or 
pikes  about  them,  in  a ring. 

The  picket  was  a corporal  puniHiment,  chiefly  ufed  bv 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in  the  former  often  iiiflidled 
by  order  of  the  commanding  officer,  without  the  fentence 
of  a court-martial.  The  mode  of  inflidling  it  was  this  ; a 
long  poH  being  driven  into  the  ground,  the  delinquent  w'as 
ordered  to  mount  a Hool  near  it,  when  his  right  hand  w'as 
faflened  to  a hook  in  the  poll  by  a noofe  round  his  wrill, 
drawn  up  as  high  as  it  could  be  Hretched  ; a Hump,  of 
the  height  of  the  Hool,  with  its  end  cut  to  a round  and 
blunt  point,  was  then  driven  into  the  ground  near  the  poH 
before-mentioned,  and  the  Hool  being  taken  away,  the  bare 
heel  of  the  fufferer  was  made  to  reH  upon  the  Hump,  which, 
though  It  did  not  break  the  flcin,  put  him  to  great  torture  : 
the  only  mitigation  he  could  obtain  was  by  reHing  his  weight 
on  his  wrill,  the  pain  of  which  foon  became  intolerable. 
Soldiers  were  frequently  fentenced  to  Hand  on  the  picket 
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for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  This,  like  the  riding  of  the 
wooden  horfe,  has  been  for  fome  time  left  off,  as  it  lamed  and 
ruptured  many  foldiers.  See  Wooden  Horse. 

Pickets  are  alfo  {takes  with  notches  toward  the  top,  to 
which  are  failened  the  cordages  of  tents.  Thus,  to  plant 
the  picket,  is  to  encamp. 

Picket,  in  Gaming.  See  Picquet. 

Picket,  Watching,  in  Ornithology.  See  Oriolus  Nidi- 
pendulus. 

PICKLE,  a brine,  or  liquor,  ordinarily  compofed  of  fait, 
vinegar,  &c.  fometimes  with  the  addition  of  fpices  ; in 
which  meats,  fruits,  and  other  things,  are  preferred  and 
feafoned. 

Pickle  is  alfo  ufed  fubilantively,  for  a fruit,  root,  leaf, 
or  other  vegetable  matter,  prepared  in  pickle,  to  be  ufed  by 
way  of  fauce,  &c.  See  Sallet,  &c. 

They  pickle  artichoaks,  mudirooms,  aflien-keys,  barber- 
ries, afparagus,  beans,  onions,  &c.  Broom-buds,  capers, 
and  olives,  are  pickled  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Pickle,  in  Agricidture,  a fort  of  brine  or  liquor  ufed 
for  lleeping  gram,  to  preferve  it  from  difeafe,  flugs,  and 
vermin. 

A great  number  of  different  compofitions  have  been  at 
different  times  employed  as  fteeps  or  pickles,  for  freeing 
grain  from  difeafe  ; but  thofe  which  are  the  molt  in  life  at 
prefent  are  fuch  as  are  defcribed  below,  though  very  ftrong 
folutions  of  common  fait,  and  other  fimilar  fubftances,  have 
been  often  employed. 

Pickle  Arfenic.  — Much  advantage  is  faid  to  have  been 
found  by  Mr.  Young,  from  the  ufe  of  half  a hogfhead  of 
flrong  lixivium  of  wood-aflies,  put  in  a cafl-iron  boiler,  with 
leven  pounds  of  common  fait,  and  one  pound  of  arfenic  boiled 
well,  and  kept  in  the  boiler  for  ufe  when  cold.  And 
which,  without  the  fait,  was  employed  vvitli  benefit  by  Mr. 
Andrews. 

Pickle  Salt. — This  is  prepared,  according  to  Mr.  Sum- 
merville, fometimes  with  plain  water,  into  which  common 
kitchen  fait  is  put,  till  it  is  of  fuch  a flrength  as  to  float  an 
egg.  In  many  cafes,  however,  fea-water  is  ufed,  and  fait 
added  to  it,  till  it  will  alfo  carry  an  egg.  The  advantage  of 
ufing  fea-water  is,  that  lefs  fait  is  required.  The  pickle, 
thus  prepared,  is  put  into  a large  open  veffel,  that  will  hold 
perhaps  30  or  40  gallons  : the  wheat  is  then  poured  into  it, 
in  the  quantity  of  from  a bufhel,  to  two  bufhels  at  a time, 
and  well  flirred  round,  either  with  a broom  or  a flick  ; dur- 
ing the  flirring,  the  light  grains  rife  to  the  furface  and  are 
flcimmed  off ; the  veffel  is  then  lifted  up,  and  the  contents 
poured  into  another  of  equal  dimenfions,  upon  the  mouth  of 
which  a fieve  is  placed  ; the  fieve  retains  the  grain,  and 
fuffers  the  pickle  to  pafs  through  it  into  the  veflel  beneath. 
The  fame  quantity  of  wheat  is  again  put  into  the  pickle, 
and  the  fame  procefs  repeated,  till  the  whole  has  been 
wafhed  and  pickled  ; and  progrefiively  as  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  fome  new  flaked  lime  is  fifted  upon  it.  The 
whole  is  then  carefully  mixed  up  with  a wooden  fhovel,  and 
frequently  turned  over,  till  it  attain  a fufficient  degree  of 
drynefs,  in  which  flate  it  is  committed  to  the  earth  without 
any  further  preparation  or  management. 

Pickle  — This  is  prepared  in  this  way,  according  to 

the  fame  writer  : a quantity  of  urine,  in  as  Hale  a Hate  as 
poffible,  is  put  into  a veflel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the 
fait  pickle,  into  which  the  grain  is  put  and  well  flirred. 
The  contents  are  then  poured  through  a fieve,  and  the  pro- 
cefs continued  till  the  whole  of  the  wheat  intended  to  be 
fown  is  moiflened.  It  is  then  fprinkled  with  lime,  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  and  committed  to  the  earth.  It  is,  however, 
added,  that  in  many  cafes,  inllead  of  mixing  the  whole  of 


the  grain  with  the  urine,  it  is  common  to  fpread  the  wheat 
upon  the  barn-floor,  and  fprinkle  the  urine  upon  it,  either 
with  a watering-pan  or  a kind  of  brufh  made  of  flraw  ; 
when  it  is  fufficiently  moiflened,  lime  is  made  ufe  of  as  be- 
fore, and  the  grain  fown. 

Pickle  Italian. — This  is  that  recommended  by  J.  B.  Scan- 
della,  an  Italian  phylician,  which  is  prepared  in  this  manner; 
Take  of  nitre,  three  pounds;  alum,  one  pound;  vitriol, 
fix  ounces  ; vei’digris,  three  ounces  ; wood-afhes,  well  fifted, 
fix  pounds  ; boil  the  whole  in  a copper  with  five  pails  of  water 
for  an  hour,  then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  pour  them 
into  a large  veffel ; then  add  fixteen  pails  of  water,  in  which 
half  a bufhel  of  quick-lime  has  been  previpufly  diffolved ; mix 
the  whole  intimately,  and  allow  them  to  Hand  Hill  till  they 
arc  quite  cold.  In  this  Heep,  two  bufhels  and  a half  of 
wheat  are  to  be  plunged,  and  left  for  about  fix  hours,  Hir- 
ring  it  up  frequently  with  a wooden  fliovel,  and  flcimming 
off  what  rifes  to  the  furface  : the  wheat  is  then  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  fpread  out  till  it  is  dry  enough  for  fowing.  The 
procefs  is  thus  to  be  continued  until  the  whole  quantity  of 
feed  intended  to  be  fown  is  pickled.  The  above  Heep  is 
generally  fufficient  for  preparing  about  twenty-four  bufhels 
of  wheat. 

And  on  thefc  different  pickles  or  Heeps  the  ingenious 
writer  has  made  feveral  pertinent  refleftions.  On  the  firfl 
he  remarks,  that  as  far  as  his  own  obfervation,  aided  by  the 
tellimony  of  the  moH  refpeflable  farmers,  can  be  depended 
upon,  it  has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  a fingle  inffance, 
where  judicioufly  applied  ; that  is  to  fay,  it  has  always  pre- 
vented the  crop  from  fuffering  by  fmut.  But  though  it  has 
anlwered  this  purpole  moH  efledlually,  and  the  proofs  i» 
favour  of  it  are  too  numerous  to  be  difputed,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  under  certain  circumffances,  it  may  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  crop.  And  that  while  the  grain,  Heeped  in 
this  pickle,  continues  in  a moiff  Hate,  it  may  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  much  injury  to  its  vegetative 
powers  ; a circumHance  of  no  fmall  confequence,  as  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  after  the  grain  has  been  pickled, 
and  made  ready  for  fowing,  a fudden  fall  of  rain  prevents  it 
from  being  put  into  the  earth  for  feveral  days,  perhaps 
weeks.  But  though  the  pickle  is  thus  harmlefs  while  the 
grain  continues  in  a moiff  Hate,  repeated  trials  convince  him 
that  it  is  quite  otherwife  when  well  dried,  and  expofed  to  a 
certain  degree  of  heat.  He  does  not  hazard  this  merely  as 
an  opinion,  but  fpeaks  from  conviftion,  when  he  fays  that 
if  wheat,  which  has  undergone  this  preparation,  and  has  had 
lime  in  a very  aflive  Hate  mixed  with  it,  is  fown  early  in  the 
autumn  (as  in  AuguH),  upon  dry  warm  land,  and  no  rain 
falls  for  a confiderable  time  after,  a thing  by  no  means  un- 
common at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  a great  proportion  of 
the  grain  will  either  be  entirely  deffroyed,  or  materially  in- 
jured, by  the  dry  cauHic  crufl  with  which  it  is  furrounded. 
The  mifehief  in  this  cafe  is  certainly  done  by  the  aclion  of 
the  lime,  and  in  many  inffances  is,  he  fuppofes,  very  con- 
fiderable. But  in  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the 
writer  Hates,  that  from  much  inquiry,  as  well  as  numerous 
trials  of  his  own,  he  is  perfedlly  fatisfied  that  the  moH  va- 
luable part  of  this  preparation  confiffs  in  immerfing  the 
wheat  in  the  brine,  and  that  the  lime  is  only  added  after- 
wards as  an  abforbent  to  dry  up  the  fuperfluous  part  of  the 
moiff  ure,  and  make  the  grains  feparate,  and  fow  more 
readily.  If  this  is  admitted,  and  it  certainly  is  the  cafe,  it 
will  be  extremely  eafy  to  reap  the  whole  benefit  of  the  fait 
pickle,  without  any  of  its  defefts,  merely  by  fubffituting 
fome  other  article  in  the  place  of  lime  ; and  for  that  purpofe 
nothing  feems  better  calculated  than  powdered  chalk,  or 
common  whitening.  The  former  is  knowni,  in  its  imburnt 
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ftate,  to  be  entirely  deftitute  of  any  cauftic  or  corroilve 
quality ; and  the  latter  confifts  of  burnt  limeftone,  which 
has  been  completely  faturated  with  moillure,  and  afterwards 
dried,  by  which  procefs  its  aftivity  is  deftroyed.  Both  of 
thefe  articles  can  be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  in  moll 
fituations  ; and  as  neither  of  them  are  expenfive,  they  will 
be  found  good  fubftitutes  for  lime  ; and  if  properly  ma- 
naged, will  anfwer  every  purpofe  that  can  be  expeCled  from 
it,  without  the  Irnallell  degree  of  rifle. 

It  is  allerted,  in  refpedl  to  the  urine  pickle,  that  there  is 
no  article  at  prefent  employed  that  requires  to  be  ufed  with 
more  circumfpedlion  than  this  ; nor  is  there  any  where  the 
rillc  or  lofs  attending  its  ufe  has  a chance  of  being  fo  great. 
He  is  ready  to  admit,  that  w^here  the  urine  is  fufficiently 
ftale,  and  the  grain  properly  moiftened  wdth  it,  every  infetl 
or  animalcule  contained  therein  will  be  completely  deftroyed  ; 
but  to  counterbalance  this,  he  has  to  ftate  that  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  tell  eftabliftied  to  afeertain  tlie  neceftary  degree 
of  ftalenefs  : and  as  it  ' is  knowm  that  urine,  which  is  not 
ftale,  will  not  deftroy  vermin,  there  is  an  abfolute  certainty, 
if  it  is  ufed  in  that  ftate,  it  will  be  of  no  fervice  ; and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  urine  is  completely  ftale,  it  abounds 
with  volatile  alkali,  which,  in  its  naked  ftate,  is  known  to 
be  hurtful,  when  applied  either  to  feeds  or  plants ; but 
when  united  with  lime,  it  then  forms  what  is  called  cauftic 
alkali,  in  w^hich  ftate  its  ftrength  and  dangerous  qualities  are 
very  confiderably  increafed.  This  compound,  though  an 
excellent  manure  wTen  applied  to  the  foil,  and  allowed  to 
operate  properly  upon  it  before  the  crop  is  fown,  is  com- 
pletely deftruftive  both  to  feeds  and  plants,  when  brought 
into  contadl  with  them.  When  wheat,  therefore,  has  been 
completely  moiftened  with  urine,  and  is  afterwards  mixed 
with  quick-lime,  the  cruft  with  which  it  is  furrounded  will 
be  of  the  moft  acrid  nature,  and  nothing  but  throwing  the 
feed  immediately  into  a tolerably  moift  foil  can  poflibly  fave 
it  from  deftrudlion.  Accordingly  it  has  often  happened, 
when  wheat  pickled  in  this  way  has,  by  bad  weather,  or 
any  other  accident,  been  prevented  from  being  fown  even 
for  a fingle  night,  nine-tenths  of  the  feed  have  been  known 
to  perifh.  He  has  faid,  that  nothing  can  fave  the  feed  thus 
crufted  over  from  deftrudlion,  but  fowing  it  inftantly  upon 
land  containing  a certain  ftiare  of  moifture.  If  the  foil  hap- 
pens, however,  to  be  of  a warm  nature,  is  very  dry  at  the 
time  of  fowing,  and  the  weather  continue  warm  and  dry 
for  any  confiderable  time  afterwards,  an  immenfe  deal  of 
the  feed  will  perifh  by  the  adlion  of  the  pickle.  And  thefe 
objedlions  to  the  urine  pickle,  which  every  man  who  is  in 
the  flighteft  degree  acquainted  with  its  chemical  properties 
will  readily  underftand,  apply  to  thofe  cafes  where  the 
pickle  has  been  moft  faithfully  prepared  and  adminiftered, 
and  that  is  when  the  grain  has  been  completely  immerfed  in 
it.  The  other  method,  viz,  that  of  laying  the  wheat  upon 
the  barn-floor,  and  fprinkling  it  with  a wifp  of  ftraw  dipt 
in  the  urine,  is  alfo  liable  to  many  objeftions.  He  has  al- 
ready hinted,  that  we  have  at  prefent  no  teft  for  afeertaining 
the  neceftary  degree  of  ftalenefs  in  urine  : the  want  of  this 
muft  always  fubj'etl  the  ufe  of  it  to  very  great  uncertainttr. 
But  admitting  that  it  were  in  all  cafes  fufnciently  ftale,  there 
is  no  pollibility  of  applying  it  properly  or  equally,  when 
the  wheat  is  fpread  upon  the  floor : fome  of  it  will  have 
more  moifture  than  it  requires,  fome  will  be  very  imper- 
fectly moiftened,  and  many  of  the  grains  will  not  be  m.oif- 
tened  at  all.  He  need  fcarcely  add  what  the  confequences 
of  fuch  management  will  be.  The  part  of  the  feed,  which 
has  got  an  over-dofe,  will  be  fubjefted  to  all  the  rifles  he  has 
mentioned,  from  the  cauftic  quality  of  the  urine  and  lime  ; 
and  the  remaining  part,  which  has  been  either  imperfeCtly 


moiftened,  or  not  moiftened  at  all,  will,  by  the  vermin  not 
being  deftroyed,  produce  blighted  or  fmutted  ears.  When 
fpeaking  of  the  fait  pickle,  he  has  faid,  that  if  powdered 
chalk  or  common  whitening  are  ufed,  it  will  deftroy  the  in- 
feCls  as  effectually  as  lime,  and  that  witho>it  the  leaft  rifle  to 
the  grain,  and  has  accordingly  recommended  it  to  be  pre- 
pared in  that  way.  The  urine  pickle  he  decidedly  con- 
demns, as  it  is  in  every  point  of  view  liable  to  infuperable 
objections  : for  whether  the  urine  is  ufed  fingly,  or  in  con- 
junction with  lime,  great  mifehief  may  be  done  by  it,  if  the 
wheat  is  either  prevented  by  any  accident  from  being  lown 
even  for  a Angle  night,  or  if  it  is  fown  upon  dry  land,  and 
the  weather  continues  warm,  and  no  rain  falls  for  a con- 
fiderable time  afterwards  ; but  if  the  urine  pickle  is  ever 
had  recourfe  to,  it  will  certainly  be  much  milder,  if  chalk 
or  whitening  be  employed  as  abforbents  in  place  of  lime, 
than  under  other  circumftances. 

But  he  is  fully  fenfible  that  much  oppofition  will  be  made 
to  the  doCtrine  here  laid  down  concerning  thefe  pickles, 
efpecially  by  thofe  who  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  the 
ufe  of  them ; and  who,  without  knowing  the  rifle  with 
which  they  are  attended,  have  generally  aferibed  the  failure 
or  deflciency  of  their  wheat  crop  to  other  caufes.  But  the 
ideas  here  held  forth  are  by  no  means  the  offspring  of  con- 
jecture, or  a warm  imagination.  Careful  trials  have  been 
made  of  each,  under  almoft  every  variety  of  circumftances 
that  can  occur,  with  this  refult ; — that  though,  in  a few 
fortunate  cafes,  both  the  fait  and  the  urine  pickles  may  be 
ufed  without  any  feeming  lofs  or  inconvenience,  yet  in  a 
majority  of  all  the  inftances  in  which  they  are  employed, 
more  or  lefs  of  the  feed  periflies  from  their  effeCts.  He  has, 
for  feveral  years  pall,  made  trials  of  both  pickles  upon  a 
given  number  of  feeds,  fown  at  different  periods  of  the  fea- 
fon,  and  under  different  circumftances  of  heat  and  moifture, 
and  he  has  uniformly  found  that  when  wheat,  pickled  with 
fait  and  lime,  was  fown  either  upon  ground  containing  a 
moderate  fhare  of  moifture,  or  had  a flight  fhower  foon 
after  it  was  fown,  fcarcely  one  grain  in  ten  periflied ; 
whereas,  when  it  was  fown  upon  warm  dry  land,  and  no 
rain  fell  for  perhaps  two  or  three'  weeks  afterward,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  feed  never  vegetated.  And  that  when  the  urine 
pickle  was  ufed,  even  under  the  moft  fortunate  circum- 
llances,  two  grains  out  of  ten,  or  one-flfth  part  of  the 
whole,  was  generally  the  leaft  failure  that  happened,  even 
when  it  was  fown  immediately  after  being  pickled  : but  in 
cafes  when  it  was  kept  a night  or  two  in  the  pickle,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  feed  have  been  known  to  perifh  ; and  when 
fown  upon  very  dry  land,  and  much  dry  warm  weather  fol- 
lowed, the  lofs  has  alfo  been  very  great.  Thefe  trials 
having  been  made  with  a given  number  of  grains,  the  writer 
was  enabled  to  afeertain,  with  perfedt  accuracy,  the  pro- 
portion which  periflied  in  each  experiment. 

But  with  regard  to  the  laft  fort,  or  Italian  pickle,  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  in  ufe  fully  to  afeertain  in 
what  refpedts  it  may  be  injurious,  or  benefleial,  when  made 
ufe  of  in  preparing  feed  corn  for  being  put  into  the  ground. 
From  the  nature  of  the  different  ingredients,  it  would,  how- 
ever, feem  to  be  a preparation  of  an  adtive  nature,  and  which 
fhould  be  employed  with  caution,  till  more  full  experience 
has  fhewn  its  effedts  and  advantages. 

Pickle  is  alfo  a term  fometimes  applied  to  the  grains  of 
wheat,  in  diferiminating  its  quality  : thus  we  have  a lean 
and  a hungry  pickle,  &c. 

PICKLED  Fish.  See  Fish. 

PICKLING  of  Grain,  in  ylgriculture,  the  art  of  fteeping 
it  in  pickles,  in  order  to  preferve  it,  and  prevent  the  crops 
from  being  difeafed. 
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It  is  fuflicicntly  plain,  from  what  has  been  obferved  in 
refpeft  to  pickles,  that  they  are  liquors  of  a very  aftive  na- 
ture, and  which  mull  be  employed  with  confiderable  care, 
and  nice  attention  to  the  circumltances  of  the  weather  and 
Hate  of  the  land  ; as,  without  this,  much  injury  and  difad- 
vantage,  inllead  of  benefit,  may  be  the  refult.  The  length 
of  time  for  effefting  the  purpofe,  in  the  fafell  manner,  mull 
alfo  be  had  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer  ; as  the  lleeping  of 
grain  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  in  folutions  of 
wood-alhes  and  arfenic,  as  well  as  in  lime-water,  gave  clean 
crops  from  extremely  fmutty  feed  ; while  the  retaining  it  in 
thefe  mixtures  only  a Ihort  time  had  but  a comparatively 
trifling  effeft.  In  all  cjfes,  in  ufing  thefe  pickles,  great  at- 
tention fliould  likewife  be  paid  to  having  the  grain  as  equally 
as  polhble  imbibed  and  impregnated  with  the  liquors,  as  in 
this  way  the  moH  benelioial  efledls  mull  be  produced. 

But  whatever  danger  there  may  be  in  pickling  feed  corn, 
for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  its  being  atfefted  with  the 
fmut,  it  is  a pradlice  that  is  feldom  or  ever  negledled  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  without  the 
farmers  in  thefe  parts  fulfering  from  fuch  omiffions. 

PICKOUAGAMIS,  in  Geography.,  a river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  from  lake  Shabamoulhan  to  lake  St.  John. 

PICLE,  PiCTELLUM,  a fmall  parcel  of  land  inclofed 
with  a hedge  ; a little  clofe.  This  word  feems  to  come 
from  the  Italian  plcciola,  i.  e.  parvus  ; and  in  fome  parts  of 
England  is  called  pightel. 

PICO,  Giovanni,  of  Mirandola,  in  Biography,  one  of 
the  mod  extraordinary  perfons  of  his  time,  furnamed  the 
Phoenix,  was  the  third  foil  of  Gianfranchefco  Pico,  prince 
of  Mirandola,  and  Concordia.  He  was  born  in  1463,  and 
almoll  from  his  childhood  difplayed  an  eager  attachment  to 
literature.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  fent  to  Bologna  to 
lludy  canon  law,  but  after  fpending  two  years  there,  he  fet 
out  to  vilit  the  moll  celebrated  fchools  in  Italy  and  France. 
He  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  his  re- 
lation duke  Hercules  I.,  and  lludied  under  Batilla  Guarino. 
He  had  a great  readinefs  in  acquiring  languages,  and  is  faid 
to  have  thoroughly  iinderllood  twenty-two  by  the  time  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  is  probably  an  exaggera- 
tion. After  he  had  employed  feven  years  in  his  academical 
tour,  he  returned  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
There  he  polled  up  900  propofitions  appertaining  to  dia- 
ledlics,  morals,  phyfics,  mathematics,  &c.  olfering  to  dif- 
pute  with  any  antagonill  whomfoever  upon  any  one  of 
them.  This  caufed  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  envy  and 
jealoufy,  none  daring  to  accept  of  his  challenge.  Thirteen 
of  his  propofitions  were  however  accufed  before  the  pope  as 
contrary  to  found  dodtrine.  He  publilhed  an  elaborate  de- 
fence of  them  addrell'ed  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  after 
putting  him  to  a confiderable  deal  of  trouble  in  jullifying 
himfelf,  he  was  acquitted  of  all  blame.  The  effedl  of  the 
anxiety  produced  by  this  bufmefs  caufed  a total  change  in 
his  courfe  of  life,  and  though  young,  rich,  elegant  in  per- 
fon  and  manners,  and  in  fome  degree  habituated  to  pleafure, 
he  gave  himfelf  up  to  devotion,  and  confined  his  future 
lludies  to  theological  fubjefts.  He  fixed  his  abode  in  Flo- 
rence, where  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  feveral  illuHrious 
characlers,  amiong  whom  was  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  tef- 
tified  his  affetlion  for  him  by  calling  him  to  a parting  em- 
brace on  his  death-bed.  Flis  high  reputation  caufed  him  to 
be  thought  of  for  the  cardinalate,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  fteps  were  taken  to  advance  him  to  that  dignity. 
At  this  period  he  had  a moft  enthufiaflic  defire  to  be  ufeful, 
and  he  refoived  to  dzllribiite  all  his  property  among  the  poor, 
and  travel  bare -footed  through  the  world  to  preach  the  gof- 
pel.  An  early  death,  at  the  age  of  32,  put  an  end  to  his 


projedls.  The  writings  of  Pico  difplay  an  acute  genius, 
and  a vail  extent  of  learning,  but  they  added  very  little  to 
true  fcience.  His  principal  works  are  “ Hexaplus,  or  an 
Explanation  of  the  Six  Days  of  Creation;”  “ Adverfus 
Ailrologiam  Divinatricem  Epiftolariim,  lib.  viii. 

Pico,  Gianfrancesco,  prince  of  Mirandola,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  being  fon  of  his  brother  Galeotto,  was 
born  in  1470.  He  lludied  at  Ferrara,  and  manifelled,  like 
his  uncle,  an  early  attachment  to  literature.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded  to  the  fovereignty  of  Mi- 
randola, an  elevation  which  proved  the  fource  of  many 
troubles.  His  brother  Lodovico,  who  had  married  a daugh- 
ter of  general  Trivulzi,  was  his  competitor,  and  by  the 
afllllance  of  a third  brother,  he  expelled  Gianfrancefco  in 
1502.  He  was  rellored  by  the  arms  of  pope  Julius  II.  in 
15 1 1,  but  was  again  dethroned,  and  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1533,  Galeotto,  nephew  of  Lodovico,  with  a band  of 
armed  men  furprifed  Mirandola,  and  entering  the  chamber 
of  Gianfrancefco,  put  him  and  one  of  his  fons  to  death,  and 
then  imprifoned  his  wife  and  younger  fon.  He  was  pro- 
bably much  better  fitted  for  a private  than  a public  llation. 
In  the  midil  of  all  the  changes  of  fortune,  religion  and 
letters  were  his  chief  folace.  Fie  was  in  habits  of  corre- 
fpondence  with  all  the  eminent  literary  charadters  of  his 
time,  many  of  whom  held  him  in  the  higheft  ellimation. 
He  was  author  of  many  w’orks,  but  that  by  which  he  is 
bell  knowm  is  a life  of  his  uncle,  containing  much  curious 
information  refpedling  that  extraordinary  man.  He  alfo 
compofed  a life  and  apology  of  the  famous  Savonarola. 

Pico,  or  the  Peak,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Azores, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a high  mountain,  terminating 
in  a peak.  This  volcanic  mountain  is  by  fome  reported  to 
be  equal  to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  in  height.  Mr.  Adanfon, 
who  vifited  thefe  iflands  in  his  return  from  Senegal  in  1753, 
fays  that  the  peak  is  about  half  a league  in  perpendicular 
altitude,  which,  allowing  the  French  league  to  be  2450 
toifes,  would  give  a moderate  height,  not  exceeding  7350 
feet.  The  peak  would  form  a very  convenient  firll  meridian, 
from  which  to  reckon  the  longitude.  The  dimenfions  of 
the  ifland  are  about  30  Britifli  miles  in  length,  and  10  in 
breadth.  The  chief  places  are  Pico,  Lagoas,  Santa  Cruz, 
San  Seballian,  Pafquin,  San  Rocko,  Playa,  and  Magda- 
lena. The  ifland  is  produftive  ; its  cattle  are  numerous,  of 
various  kinds,  and  excellent  ; its  wine  is  highly  commended  ; 
and  it  furniflies  a confiderable  quantity  and  variety  of  wood, 
particularly  the  cedar  and  teixo,  which  is  folid  and  hard  as 
iron,  and  veined  when  finely  poliflied.  The  inhabitants  live 
wholly  on  the  produce  of  their  own  ifland  in  plenty  and 
comfort.  Pico  carries  on  a confiderable  trade  in  wine, 
which  feems  to  be  fold  as  Canary.  N.  lat.  38°  30'.  W. 
long.  28°  16'.. 

Pico,  a mountain  of  Spain,  on  the  confines  of  New  and 
Old  Caftile,  and  Eflremadura. 

Pico,  or  Puerto  de  Pico,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caf- 
tile, on  a mountain,  near  the  fource  of  the  Tormes. 

Pico  Sacro,  a mountain  of  Spain,  in  Galicia ; nine  miles 
S.  of  Santiago. 

Pico  Teneriffe,  a mountain  of  Barbadoes  ; one  mile  S.  of 
Cuckold’s  point. 

Yico  elTeja,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile;  20  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Segorbe. 

Pico  d'Urhino,  a mountain  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  ; 12 
miles  S.  of  Calzada. 

PICOLATA,  a fortrefs  of  Eaft  Florida,  on  the  river 
St.  John  ; 27  miles  from  St.  Auguftine. 

PICOLET  Point,  a point  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Domingo,  that  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  bay 
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which  fets  up  to  cape  Francois.  Under  its  cannon  lliips 
have  been  fecured  in  time  of  war. 

PICOLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli ; fix  miles  S.  of 
Udina. 

PICOLO S,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Pruflian  idol,  to 
which  human  facrince  was  offered.  See  Potrimpos. 

PICOSA,  or  PiSANA,  in  Geography,  mountains  of  the 
coall  of  Peru,  extending  about  feven  leagues  between  Cola- 
mahe  river  and  Salango  ifland,  S.  of  the  equator,  and 
ferving  for  the  direffion  of  mariners. 

PiCOTA,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a diftemper 
which  they  deferibe  as  confilling  wholly  in  an  eruption  of 
a number  of  very  minute  pimples  upon  the  fkin,  all  over 
the  body ; it  is  attended  with  no  danger,  unlels  they  are 
Itruck  in. 

PICOY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Guamanga,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  whicli  runs 
into  the  Xauxa,  20  miles  N.  of  Guanca  Velica, 

PICQUEERING,  Pickeering,  or  Picherooning,  a 
little  flying  war  or  fleirmifh,  which  the  foldiers  make  when 
detached  from  their  bodies  to  pillage,  or  before  a main 
battle  begins. 

PICQUET,  or  Picket,  a celebrated  game  at  cards, 
much  in  ule  throughout  the  polite  world. 

It  is  played  between  two  perlons,  with  only  thirty-two 
cards  ; all  the  duces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  fixes,  being 
let  afide. 

In  reckoning,  at  this  game,  every  card  goes  for  the  num- 
ber it  bears,  as  a ten  for  ten  ; only  all  court-cards  go  for 
ten,  and  the  ace  for  eleven  : and  the  ufual  game  is  one 
hundred  up.  In  playing,  the  ace  wins  the  king,  the  king 
the  queen,  and  fo  down.  Twelve  cimds  are  dealt  around, 
ufually  by  two  and  two  ; which  done,  thofe  that  remain  are 
laid  in  the  middle.  If  one  of  the  gamellers  finds  he  has 
not  a court  card  in  his  hand,  he  is  to  declare  he  has  carte 
blanche,  and  tell  how  many  cards  he  will  lay  out,  and  defire 
the  other  to  difeard,  that  he  may  (hew  his  game,  and  fatisfy 
his  antagonift,  that  the  carte  blanche  is  real ; for  which  h'e 
reckons  ten. 

Each  perfon  difcards,  i.  e.  lays  afide  a certain  number  of 
his  cards,  and  takes  in  a like  number  from  the  ftoek.  The 
firft,  of  the  eight  cards,  may  take  three,  four,  or  five  ; the 
dealer  all  the  remainder,  if  he  pleafes. 

After  difearding,  the  eldefl;  hand  examines  what  fuit  he 
has  moll  cards  of ; and,  reckoning  how  many  points  he  has 
in  that  fuit,  if  the  other  have  not  fo  many  in  that,  or  any 
other  fuit,  he  tells  one  for  every  ten  of  that  fuit.  He  who 
thus  reckons  moll  is  faid  to  win  the  point. 

The  point  being  over,  each  examines  what  fequences  he 
has  of  the  fame  (pit ; %n%.  how  many  tierces,  or  fequeuces 
of  three ; quarts,  or  fours  ; quintes,  or  fives  ; fixiemes,  or 
fixes,  &c.  For  a tierce  they  reckon  three  points,  for  a 
quarte  four,  for  a quinte  fifteen,  and  for  a fixieme  fixteen, 
&c  And  the  feveral  fequences  are  diftinguilhed  in  dignity 
by  the  cards  they  begin  from  ; thus,  ace,  king,  and  queen, 
are  called  tierce  major  ; king,  queen,  and  knave,  tierce  to  a 
king  ; knave,  ten,  and  nine,  tierce  to  a knave,  &c.  and  the  bell 
tierce,  quarte,  or  quinte,  i.  e.  that  which  takes  its  defeent 
from  the  bed  card,  prevails  ; fo  as  to  make  all  the  others  in 
that  hand  good,  and  dedroy  all  thofe  in  the  other  hand. 

In  like  manner,  a quarte  in  one  hand  fets  afide  a tierce  in 
the  other. 

The  fequences  over,  they  proceed  to  examine  how  many 
aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and  tens,  each  holds  ; reckon- 
ing for  every  three,  of  any  fort,  three ; but  here  too,  as 
in  fequences,  he  that  with  the  fame  number  of  threes  has 
one  that  is  higher  than  any  the  other  has,  e.  gr.  three  aces, 
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has  all  his  other  made  good  hereby,  and  his  adverfary's  are 
all  fet  afide.  But  four  of  any  fort,  which  is  called  a qua- 
torze,  always  fet  afide  three. 

All  the  game  in  hand  being  thus  reckoned,  the  elded  pro- 
ceeds to  play,  reckoning  one  for  every  card  he  plays  above 
a nine,  and  the  other  follows  him  in  the  fuit  ; and  the 
highed  card  of  the  fuit  wins  the  trick.  Note,  unlefs 
a trick  be  won  with  a card  above  a nine  (except  the 
lad  trick),  nothing  is  reckoned  for  it : though  the  trick 
ferves  afterwards  toward  winning  the  cards  ; and  that  he 
wlio  plays  lad  does  not  reckon  for  his  cards,  unlefs  he  win 
the  trick. 

The  cards  being  played  out,  he  that  has  mod  tricks 
reckons  ten  for  winning  the  cards.  If  they  have  tricks 
alike,  neither  reckons  any  thing.  The  deal  being  fini(hed, 
and  each  Iiaving  marked  up  his  game,  they  proceed 
to  deal  again  as  before  ; cutting  afre(h  each  time  for  the 
deal. 

If  both  parties  be  within  a few  points  of  being  up,  the 
carte  blanche  is  the  fird  thing  that  reckons  ; then  the  point, 
then  the  fequences,  then  the  quatorzes  or  threes,  then  the 
tenth  cards. 

He  that  can  reckon  thirty  in  hand  by  carte  blanche, 
points,  quintes,  &c.  without  playing,  before  the  other  has 
reckoned  any  thing,  reckons  ninety  for  them  ; and  this  is 
called  a re-pique.  If  he  reckons  above  thirty,  he  reckons  I'o 
many  above  ninety.  If  he  can  make  up  thirty,  part  in 
hand,  and  part  in  play,  before  the  other  has  told  any  thing, 
he  reckons  for  them  fixty.  And  this  is  called  a pique. 
Whence  the  name  of  the  game. 

He  that  wins  all  the  tricks  inllead  of  ten,>which  is  his 
right,  for  winning  the  cards,  reckons  forty  ; and  this  is 
called  a capot. 

This  game  has,  in  fome  cafes,  been  the  objeft  of  ma- 
thematical computation. 

Thus  M.  de  Moivre  has  propofed  and  folved  the  follow- 
ing  problems  : 

1.  To  find  at  picquet  the  probability  which  the  dealer 
has  for  taking  one  ace  or  more  in  three  cards,  he  having 
none  in  his  hand.  He  concludes  from  his  computation, 
that  it  is  29  to  28  that  the  dealer  takes  one  ace  or  more. 

2.  To  find  at  picquet  the  probability  which  the  elded  has 
of  taking  an  ace  or  more  in  five  cards,  he  having  no  ace  in 
his  hand.  Anfwer  ; 232  to  91,  or  5 to  2,  nearly. 

3.  To  find  at  picquet  the  probability  which  the  elded 
hand  has  of  taking  an  ace  and  a king  in  five  Cards,  he 
having  none  in  his  hand.  Anfwer  ; the  odds  againd  the 
elded  hand  taking  an  ace  and  a king  are  331  to  315,  or  21 
to  20  nearly. 

4.  To  find  at  picquet  the  probability  of  having  twelve 
cards  dealt  to,  without  king,  queen,  or  knave  ; which  cafe 
is  commonly  called  cartes  blanches,  Anfwer ; the  odds 
againd  cartes  blanches  are  1791  to  i nearly. 

5.  To  find  how  many  different  fets,  effentially  different 
from  one  another,  one  may  have  at  picquet  before  taking 
in.  Anfwer;  28,967,278.  This  number  falls  (hort  of 
the  fum  of  all  the  didinft  combinations,  whereby  twelve 
cards  may  be  taken  out  of  32,  this  number  being 
225,792,840;  but  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  in  that 
number  feveral  fets  of  the  fame  import,  but  differing  in 
fuit,  might  be  taken,  which  w'ould  not  introduce  an  elfen- 
tial  difference  among  the  fets. 

M.  De  Moivre  alfo  gives  fome  obfervations  on  this  game 
which  he  had  from  an  experienced  player.  See  Doftrine  oi 
Chances,  p.  179,  &c. 

M.  de  Monmort  has  alfo  treated  of  picquet  in  his  Ana- 
lyfe  des  jeux  de  Hazard,  p.  162. 
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PicQUET  Guard.  See  Guard. 

VlCQV^T-Berg,  in  Geography,  a divifion  of  the  diftrift 
of  Stellenbofch  and  Drakenftein  in  fouthern  Africa,  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  terminates  the  plain  of  the  Four- 
and-twenty  rivers  to  the  northward.  Here,  befides  corn 
and  fruit,  the  inhabitants  rear  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and 
fheep.  And  from  hence  alfo  is  fent  to  the  Cape  market  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  has  the  reputation 
of  being  of  the  bell  quality  that  fouthern  Africa  produces. 

PICQUIGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltridl  of 
Amiens.  The  place  contains  1253,  and  the  canton  14,125 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  202^  kiliometres,  in  22  com- 
munes. 

PICRA,  Hiera.  See  Hiera. 

PICRAMNIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Swartz  from 
TTixpof,  bitter,  and  Sxf/.vo.:,  a Jhrul,  on  account  of  the  great 
bitternefs  of  every  part  of  the  plant.  Swartz.  Prodr.  27. 
FI.  Ind.  Occ.  217.  Schreb.  687.  AVilld.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4. 
761.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  384. — Clafs  and  order,  Dioe- 
cia  Paitandria.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain ; perhaps  akin  to 
Rhus. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  in  three  or 
five  deep,  lanceolate,  eredl  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  three 
or  five,  lanceolate,  fomewhat  fpreading,  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  three  or  five,  awl-lhaped,  approxi- 
mated at  the  bafe,  eredl,  longer  than  the  corolla ; anthers 
ovate,  two-lobed. 

Female,  on  a different  plant,  Cal.  as  in  the  male,  perma- 
nent. Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Pijl.  Germen  (fuperior  ?)  ob- 
long, rather  compreffed  ; ffyles  two,  Ihort,  recurved,  per- 
manent ; ftigmas  fimple,  acute.  Perk.  Berry  roundifii- 
ovate,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  ovate-oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  in  three  or  five  deep  fegments. 
Petals  three  or  five.  Stamens  three  or  five. 

Female,  Calyx  and  Corolla  like  the  male.  Styles  two. 
Berry  of  two  cells.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell. 

Obf.  The  berry  is  faid  to  have  fometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  three  cells,  and  folitary  feeds. 

I.  P.  Antidefma.  Afh-leaved  Picramnia.  (Berberis  fru- 
ticofa  racemofa,  fraxini  folio  alato,  fruftu  nigro  dipyreno  ; 
Sloane  Jam.  v.  2.  loi.  t.  208.  f.  2.  Antidefma;  Browne 
Jam.  123.) — Clufters  flender,  pendulous.  Stamens  three. 
Styles  recurved. — Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola ; 
brought  to  Kew  by  admiral  Bligh’s  ffiip  in  1793,  but  it 
has  not  yet  blofl'omed.  The  Jlem  is  nine  or  ten  feet  high, 
according  to  Sloane,  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm,  fmoothifli. 
Reaves  fcattered,  pinnate,  of  about  feven  fmooth,  ellipti- 
cal, nearly  entire,  leaflets.  Clujlers  long,  loofe,  of  nume- 
rous little  yellowifh-white  Jlonvers.  Berries  the  fize  of 
goofeberries,  at  firll  red,  then  black,  ripe  in  November. 
The  negroes  efteem  this  flirub  antifyphilitic,  and  ufe  its  in- 
fufion  as  a remedy  for  the  colic. 

We  quote  Willdenow  after  the  Hort.  Kew.  without 
having  that  part  of  his  work  at  hand,  fo  that  we  know  not 
whether  he  deferibes,  as  the  fpecific  charafter  feems  to 
imply,  more  than  one  fpecies. 

PICRIA,  fo  called  by  Loureiro,  from  bitiernefs, 

on  account  of  the  flavour  of  every  part  of  the  plant.  Lour. 
Cschinch.  392. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia, 
or  rather  perhaps  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Per- 
fonatee,  Linn.  Scrophularie,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  four-leaved,  deciduous  ; 
two  of  the  leaves  ovate,  flat,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; two 
others  alternate,  linear,  Ihorter.  Cor.  tubular,  ringent ; 
lube  contrafted  in  the  middle  ; upper  lip  fpatulate,  emar- 
ginate ; lower  broadeft,  in  three  rounded  equal  fegments. 


Stam.  Filaments  four ; the  two  longeft  ere£l,  feparatelj 
flieathed  with  papillary  tubes  ; their  anthers  of  one  cell, 
curved,  diftant ; two  Ihorter  indexed  ; their  anthers  con- 
nefted  together,  each  of  two  cells.  PiJl.  Germen  ovate ; 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  corolla ; ftigmas  two,  lanceolate, 
eredl.  Perk.  Berry  ovate,  inferior,  of  two  cells.  Seeds 
very  numerous,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  four  leaves.  Corolla  ringent.  Berry 
inferior,  of  two  cells. 

I.  P.  Fel-terrdt.  Cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  China  and 
Cochinchina.  The  leaves  are  efteemed  for  their  aperient, 
fudorific,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue  properties  ; and  ufed 
in  incipient  dropfy,  intermittent  fevers,  colics,  and  various 
fupprefiions.  The  Jlems  are  numerous,  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial, eighteen  inches  high,  ereft,  fquare,  branched.  Leaves 
oppoiite,  ovate,  ferrated,  rough,  but  not  hairy.  Flovuers 
pale  red,  crowded,  ftalked,  axillary,  and  terminal. — Such 
IS  Loureiro’s  defeription.  We  find  no  notice  of  this  genus 
in  other  writers  ; yet  it  muff  be  prefumed  that  a plant  fo 
generally  cultivated,  and  of  fo  good  report  as  to  its  medical 
ufes,  can  hardly  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  botanical  tra- 
vellers. Many  points  indicate  an  affinity  to  Gratiola,  but 
the  fruit  being  a berry,  and  inferior,  is  foreign  to  that 
genius,  nor  can  we,  by  any  probable  conjefture,  reduce 
Loureiro’s  plant  to  any  other  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

PICRIDIUM,  fo  called  from  its  bitternefs,  a genus 
eftablifhed  by  Desfontaines  in  his  Flora  Atlantka,  the  only 
two  fpecies  of  which,  mentioned  by  that  able  writer,  are 
P.  tingitanum  and  P.  vulgare.  The  firft  is  Scorzonera  tingi- 
tana,  the  other  Scorzonera  picroides,  of  LinnEeus.  Both  are 
removed  by  Willdenow  to  Sonchus,  a meafure  adopted  in 
the  Prodr.  FI.  Grsc.  v.  2.  126;  nor  can  we  trace  any 
thing  like  an  effential  difference,  in  th^  charafter  given  by 
Desfontaines,  to  feparate  them  from  that  genus,  with  which 
moreover  they  well  accord  in  habit. 

PICRIS,  from  9nxpo;,  bitter,  a name  for  the  wild  fuc- 
cory,  or  fome  bitter  herb  of  that  family.  It  is  well  chofen 
for  the  prefent  genus,  inferior  to  few  of  its  natural  order  in 
this  refpefl.  Linn.  Gen.  399.  Schreb.  526.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  V.  3.  1556.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit. 
814.  Prodr.  FI.  Grac.  Sibth.  131.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
V.  4.  447.  Juff.  170.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  648.  Gaertn. 
t.  159.  (Helmintia  ; Jufl'.  170.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
1607.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  461.  I.amarck  Illuftr. 
t.  648.  Gaertn.  t.  159.) — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenejia  Po- 
lygnmia-aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofitce  femjflofculofit,  Linn. 
Cichoracese,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  double  ; the  outer  of  feveral  flat, 
lax,  converging  fcales  ; inner  ovate,  of  many  equal  parallel 
fcales.  Cor.  compound,  imbricated,  uniform,  of  numerous 
monopetalous,  ligulate,  linear,  abrupt,  five-toothed,  per- 
fect florets.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fliort ; 
anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube.  Ptfl.  Germen  to 
each  floret  nearly  ovate  ; ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; 
ftigmas  two,  reflexed.  Perk,  none,  except  the  permanent 
calyx,  finally  reflexed.  Seeds  folitary,  fw'elling,  obtufe, 
tranfverfely  furrowed ; down  feathery,  feffile  or  ftalkecf. 
Recept.  naked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  double ; the  inner 
equal ; the  outer  lax.  Down  feathery.  Seeds  tranfverfely 
furrowed. 

Obf.  The  inner  calyx  is  by  no  means  imbricated.  Its 
fcales,  or  leaves,  are  parallel,  clofc,  all  of  equal  length. 
The  Helmintia  of  authors,  fee  that  article,  confifts  of  the 
firft  of  our  fpecies  only  ; its  outer  calyx  has  but  five  leaves, 
the  inner  about  eight  ; and  the  feed-down  is  ftalked-  The 
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Iiabit  alfo  is  rather  peculiar ; but  we  are  always  on  our 
guard  again  11  the  unneceffary  multiplication  of  genera,  that 
fnare  to  the  moft  accurate  obfervers. 

1.  P.  echioides.  Briftly  Ox-tongue.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1 1 14.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  51.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  972. 
(Helmintia  echioides  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1607.  Bu- 
gloffiim  liiteuin  Ger.  Em.  798.) — Outer  calyx  of  five 
broad  prickly'  leaves.  Down  Italked.  Leaves  wavyr. — 
Native  of  banks  and  the  borders  of  fields,  efpecially  on  a 
clay  foil,  in  England,  France  and  Italy,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  The  root  is  annual.  Herb  two  or  three  feet 
high,  branched,  bright  green,  copioufly  befet  with  rigid 
pungent  prickles,  of  which  thofe  on  the  diflc  of  the  leaves 
proceed  each  from  a hard  tubercle.  Lower  leaves  lanceo- 
late ; upper  heart-fhaped  and  clafping  the  Item.  Flowers 
rather  large,  of  a bright  golden  yellow.  Tlie  plant  abounds 
with  a bitter  milky  juice  ; yet  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  the 
leaves  in  ufe  among  the  modern  Athenians,  either  raw,  as 
an  ingredient  of  their  fallads,  or  boiled  as  a pot-herb. 

2.  P.  hieracioides.  Hawkweed  Ox-tongue.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  1 1 14.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  196. 
( Hieracium  afperum  ; Ger.  Em.  298.)  — Stem  rough. 
Outer  calyx  many-leaved,  fhort,  lax.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
wavy  ; the  radical  ones  toothed.  D6wn  feflile. — Found 
about  dry  gravelly  banks,  and  the  borders  of  fields,  in  the 
north  of  Europe ; not  rare  in  the  chalk  or  gravel  counties 
of  England ; flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Root  bien- 
nial. Herb  corymbofe  and  widely  fpreading,  dark  green, 
rough.  Flowers  yellow,  with  a broader  corolla,  but  fmaller 
calyx,  than  the  former. 

3.  Y . japonica.  Japanefe  Ox-tongue.  Thunb.  Jap.  299. 
Willd.  n.  2. — Stem  hifpid.  Leaves  feflile,  lanceolate,  hairy, 
toothed.  Flowers  panicled.  Calyx  hifpid  ; the  outer  one 
ereft. — Native  of  hills  in  Japan,  flowering  in  April  or  May. 
Stem  two  feet  high,  hifpid.  Lower  leaves  a finger’s  length, 
fomewhat  {talked  ; upper  fliorter  and  feflile,  alternate. 
Flowers  yellow,  panicled,  on  long,  naked,  hifpid,  com- 
pound llalks. 

4.  P.  aculeata.  Prickly  Ox-tongue.  Vahl  Symb.  v.  2. 
89.  Willd.  n.  3. — Stem  very"  prickly".  Leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  toothed.  Flowers  corymbofe.  Calyx  hifpid  ; 
the  outermoft  lax. — Native  of  uncultivated  hills  in  Barbary. 
Perennial.  A foot  high,  rough  all  over  with  copious  fmall 
rigid  prickles.  Vahl  defcribes  it  as  differing  from  P.  echioides 
in  the  want  of  a five-leaved  outer  calyx;  yet  he  fays  there 
is  an  outer  calyx,  only  all  the  caly"X-lcales  are  linear-lanceo- 
late. Such  is  the  cafe  with  every  fpecies  except  echioides. 

5.  P.  pavciflora.  Few-flowered  Ox-tongue.  Willd. 
n.  4.  Prodr.  FI.  Grtec.  n.  1912. — Stem  hairy.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  feflile,  toothed.  Flower-ilalks  elongated,  fwell- 
ing.  Calyx  hairy  ; the  outermoll  lax. — Native  of  the  fouth 
of  France  and  of  Greece.  It  was  railed  in  Chelfea  garden 
in  1788,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Gwy"n  at  Ipfwich, 
from  feeds  given  to  the  writer  of.  this  by  M.  Gerard.  The 
root  appears  to  be  annual.  Stem  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
inches  high,  more  or  lels  branched,  fpreading,  rough  witli 
fhort  briftly  cloven-pointed  hairs,  as  is  all  the  herbage. 
Flowers  yellow,  of  an  ordinary  hawkweed  afpeift,  open  in 
the  morning  only.  Villars’s  figure  of  his  Hieracium  pappo- 
leucum,  Dauph.  t.  31,  is  a very  tolerable  reprefentation  of 
this  plant,  as  Willdenow  has  likewife  noted  ; but  fpecimens 
from  the  author  himfelf  prove  very  different  from  our 
Picris. 

6.  P.  afplenioides.  Spleenwort -leaved  Ox-tongue.  Linn. 
Sp,  PI.  1 1 15.  Willd.  n.  y.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  90.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grace,  n.  1913,  Ait.  n.  2,  (Leontodon  muricatum  ; 
L’FIerit.  Stirp.  173.  t.  82.  Virea  fcabra ; Scop.  Del. 
Ipfub,  V.  2.  25.  t.  13.)— Stem  rough.  Leaves  oblong- 


lanceolate,  obtufe,  finuated.  Flower-ftalks  elongated, 
fwelling.  Calyx  rough  ; the  outermoft  reflexed. — Native 
of  the  fandy  fea-coaft  of  Barbary.  Perennial.  Much 
larger  than  the  laft,  with  blunt,  ftrongly  finuated,  or  pin- 
natifid,  leaves ; and  fome  of  the  feed-down  is  ftalked,  which 
greatly  invalidates  the  fuppofed  charafter  of  Helmintic,  as  a 
diftinft  genus. 

7.  P.  ruderalls.  Rock  Ox-tongue.  Willd,  n.  6. — Stem 
hifpid.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with  fringe-Uke  teeth.  Flower- 
ilalks  and  calyx  hifpid ; the  outermoft  fpreading.  Found 
on  rocks  near  Prague  in  Bohemia.  Schmidt.  Fioot  peren- 
nial, abrupt.  Stems  feveral,  fix  inches  high,  erefl,  befet 
from  top  to  bottom  with  axillary,  diflant,  very  hifpidjifowrr- 

Jlalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  like  Crepis  teSorum.  Willd. 

8.  P.  hifpida.  Hifpid  Ox-tongue.  Ait.  n.  3. — L, eaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  feffile,  hifpid,  as  well  as 
the  calyx,  with  hairs  barbed  at  the  point. — Native  of  the 
Levant,  A fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian  herbarium,  it  is  faid, 
(hews  this  plant  to  have  been  cultivated  before  1789,  in  the 
gardens  of  England.  It  is  marked  as  a hardy  perennial, 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  We  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  examining  this  fpecies,  but  we  greatly  fufpeft  it  to 
be  no  other  than  our  paucijlora,  whofe  pubefcence  anfwers 
to  the  defeription,  and  which  we  believe  was  communicated 
to  fir  J.  Banks,  as  well  as  to  Kew  garden,  in  1788  or 
1789. 

PICRIUM,  from  TtHpof,  bitter,  an  appellation  for  which 
Schreber  has  exchanged  the  barbarous  Coutoubea  of  Au- 
blet.  Schreb.  Gen.  791.  Mart.  Mill,  Di£l.  v.  3.  See 
Exacum. 

PICROTOXINE,  \n  Natural  Hiflory,  a name  given  by 
M.  Boulley  to  a peculiar  fubftance,  which  he  extrafted  from 
the  “ Cocculus  indieus,”  and  to  which  that  fubftance  owes 
its  deleterious  qualities.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  follow- 
ing procefs.  Boil  the  feeds  deprived  of  their  pericarp  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  ; filter  the  decodlion,  and  pre- 
cipitate it  by  acetate  of  lead  ; then  filter  again,  and  evapo- 
rate flowly  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extratl ; diflblve  this 
extradl  in  alcohol,  and  evaporate  the  folution  to  drynefs. 
Repeat  thefe  folutions  in  alcohol  and  evaporation,  till  the 
refidue  is  wholly  foluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  then 
confifts  of  picrotoxine  mixed  with  a httle  colouring  matter  ; 
agitate  it  with  a very  fmall  quantity  of  water,  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  diflblved,  and  the  picrotoxine  feparates  in 
fmall  cryitais.  Its  properties  are  as  follow  : its  colour  is 
white,  and  it  cryftallizes  in  four-fided  prifms ; its  tafte  is 
difguftingly  bitter  ; 100  parts  of  boiling  water  diffolve  four 
parts  of  picrotoxine,  one-half  of  which  feparates  as  the  fo- 
lution cools  ; the  folution  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  vege- 
table blues;  alcohol,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  0.810,  diflblves 
the  third  of  its  weight  of  this  fubftance ; a little  water- 
throws  down  the  picrotoxine,  and  the  addition  of  a greater 
quantity  rediflblves  the  precipitate ; fulphuric  ether,  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  0.700,  diffolves  only  0.4  of  picrotoxine;  it 
is  iiifolubie  in  oil,  both  fixed  and  volatile  ; diluted  fulphuric 
acid  does  not  aft  upon  it ; concentrated  acid  diflblves  it, 
affuming  a yellow'  colour ; when  heat  is  applied,  the  picro- 
toxine is  changed  and  deftroyed  ; nitric  acid  diflolves  it  -with- 
out the  difengagement  of  nitrous  gas  ; the  folution  is  yel- 
lowifh-greqn  ; w'hen  lieat  is  applied,  the  picrotoxine  is  con- 
verted  into  oxalic  acid ; but  about  eighteen  parts  of  nitric 
acid  are  requifite  to  produce  this  efPeft  ; — muriatic,  oxymu- 
riatic,  and  fulphureous  acids,  do  not  aft  upon  it : — acetic 
acid  readily"  diffolves  it : — carbonate  of  potafh  precipitates  it 
from  this  folution  unaltered  : — potafh,  foda,  and  ammonia, 
diluted  with  ten  times  their  weight  of  water,  readily  diflblve 
picrotoxine  : — when  triturated  with  potafh,  it  aflumes  a 
y"fllow  colour,  but  does  not  emit  the  odour  of  ammonia : — 
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when  heated,  it  burns  without  melting,  or  hame,  exhaling 
a white  fmoke,  which  has  a refinous  odour  ; — when  dillilled, 
it  yields  very  little  water,  and  gafeous  products,  but  much 
yellow-coloured  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a brilliant  bulky  char- 
coal remains  behind.  Annal.  de  Chim.  vol.  8o- 

PICTA  Toga.  See  Toga. 

PICTAVIENSIS,  or  PicTONUM  Collca,  the  colic  of 
PoiSou,  called  alfo  the  painter's  colic,  Devonjhtre  colic,  and, 
m the  Weft  Indies,  the  dry  belly-ache,  is  now  knowm  to  be 
occaftoned  folely  by  the  pcifon  of  lead,  and  is  more  pro- 
perly called  t\\t  faturnine  colic.  See  Colica. 

PICTOU,  in  Geography,  a growing  fettlement  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  the  county  of  Halifax,  built  on  the  bay  of  Pidfou, 
on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the  province,  nearly  oppofite  to  the 
S.E.  end  of  the  ifland  of  St.John’s,  and  about  loo  miles 
diftant  from  Halifax,  with  which  it  has  a free  and  fpeedy 
communication.  It  contains  40  houfes,  and  500  inhabitants, 
moftly  Scots.  Formerly  it  was  inconfiderable,  but  now  is 
the  moft  flourilliing  place  in  the  province.  Its  trade  confifts 
chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  timber,  annually  fliipped  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  return  for  which  are  im- 
ported dry  goods. 

PICTS,  \w  Hijlory,  a denomination  given  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  eaftern  parts  of  Scotland,  concerning  whofe 
origin,  the  etymology  of  their  name,  and  various  particulars 
relating  to  them,  antiquarians,  after  all  their  refearches,  have 
been  divided  almoft  to  the  prcfent  day  ; though  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  principal  queftions  in  difpute 
with  regard  to  thefe  people  arc  now  nearly  fettled.  The 
firft  mention  of  them  under  this  denomination  occurs  in  a 
panegyric  of  Eumenius,  the  orator,  during  the  year  297, 
and  again  in  308  ; who,  referring  to  Conftance’s  arrival  in 
Britain  in  306,  for  the  purpofe  of  repelling  the  Caledo- 
nians and  “ other  Pidls”  [Calecloties  aliique  Pidi),  exprefsly 
and  fignificantly  reprefents  them  as  the  fame  people.  The 
Caledonians  had  been  often  mentioned  before  by  claflic 
authors,  under  other  names  ; but  on  this  occafion  they  wei'e 
called  Pidfs,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  feclufion  from  the 
Roman  provincials  on  the  fouth  ; and  they  were  often  men- 
tioned, during  the  decline  of  the  Rom, an  empire,  by  orators, 
.hiftorians,  and  poets,  under  that  fignificant  appellation. 
As  the  learned  profeffor  of  Autun  knew  tlie  meaning  of  his 
own  language,  fays  Mr.  Chalmers,  we  are  bound  to  regard 
ihe  Caledonians  and  Pidts  as  tlie  fame  people,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  century'.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  fourth 
century,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1.  xxvii.  c.  7.)  fpoke  of 
thefe  people  in  the  fame  manner.  The  poets  alfo,  referring 
to  the  cuftom  of  painting  themfelves,  that  prevailed  among 
the  Caledonians,  and  perhaps  erroneoufly  imagining  that 
they  were  on  this  account  c;dled  Picti,  confirm  the  fame 
opinion.  Thus  Claudian,  about  the  year  400,  “ De  Bello 
Geti.co,”  alludes  to  them  in  the  following  lines  ; 

“ ferroque  notatos 

Perlegit  exanimos  Pidfo  moriente  figuras.” 

.<\nd  in  his  panegyric  on  Theodofius’s  vidlories,  he  again  thus 
fpeaks  of  the  Pidfs ; 

“ Ille  leves  Mauros,  nec  falfo  nomine  Pidtos 
Edomuit.” 

, It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  mention  of  claflic  authors, 
during  three  centuries,  that  the  Picfs  were  Caledonians. 
That  the  Caledonians  were  the  North  Britons,  who  fought 
Agricola,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian,  we  know  from  the 
nature  of  the  events,  and  the  atteftation  of  Tacitus  ; and 
that  the  Northern  Britons  of  the  firft  century  were  the  de 
fcendants  of  the  Celtic  aborigenes,  who  were  the  fame 


people  as  the  Southern  Britons,  during  the  earlieft  times, 
has  been  fatisfadforily  proved,  fays  Chalmei's,  as  a moral 
certainty. 

At  the  period  of  the  Roman  abdication,  A.D.  446,  wEen 
the  Pidfifli  period  commenced,  the  fixteen  tribes  of  Pidts, 
under  this  appropriate  denomination,  ranged  unfubdued  be- 
yond the  wall  of  Antonine,  and  acquired  from  their  inde- 
pendence higher  importance,  when  they  were  no  longer 
overawed  by  the  Roman  pow'er.  By  degrees  they  became 
the  ruling  nation,  and  retained  their  dominion  throughout 
four  centuries  of  the  North  Britifli  annals,  •vi%.  until  A.D. 
843,  when  the  Pidfifli  period  terminated.  It  has  been  a 
fubjedl  of  difpute,  as  w'e  have  already  intimated,  w'hether 
the  Pidfs  were  of  a Celtic,  or  of  a Gothic  origin  ; but  it 
has  been  fliewn,  on  the  moft  fatisladfory  evidence,  that  their 
genealogy  may  be  clearly  traced  through  three  fucceflive 
changes  ; from  the  Gauls  to  the  Britons  ; from  the  Britons 
to  the  Caledonians  ; and  from  the  Caledonians  to  the  Pidls  ; 
thus  changing  their  names,  but  not  their  nature.  The  ve- 
nerable Bede,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Pidlifli  go- 
vernment, fpeaks  doubtfully  of  the  Pidls,  as  the  fecond 
people,  who  came  into  this  ifland  from  Scythia  ; firft  to 
Ireland  and  thence  to  North  Britain,  and  many'  later  writers 
have  been  mifled  by  his  authority  ; but  it  has  been  fince 
concluded,  from  m.ore  accurate  examination,  that  the  Pidls 
w'ere  undoubtedly  Caledonians,  that  the  Caledonians  Were 
Britons,  and  that  the  Britons  were  Gauls,  or  Celts.  To- 
wards tlie  conclufion  of  the  third  centuryy  the  Caledonians 
acquired  the  comprehenfive  appellation  of  Pidls  ; and  this 
appellation,  before  tlie  end  of  the  fourth  century',  fuperfeded 
every  other  name.  Some  w’riters,  indeed,  maintained,  with 
Buchanan,  that  a great  part  of  North  Britain  w'as,  even 
before  the  invafion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  inhabited  by 
a people  called  Pidls,  Piks,  or  Pechts,  who  are  thought  by 
fome  to  have  migrated  from  Scandinavia,  and  to  have  driven 
out  the  ancient  inhabitants  ; neverthelefs  it  is  faid,  that  they 
were  a Celtic  colony,  and  fpoke  at  lealt  a dialedl  of  the 
language  of  the  original  inhabitants.  But  for  thefe  aflump- 
tions  there  feems  to  thofe  who  have  been  induftrious  in  their 
refearches  no  fufficient  authority.  Camden,  whofe  teftimony 
commands  deference  and  refpedl,  is  the  firll  perfon  of  emi- 
nence who  avow'cd  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Pidls  were 
the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  ; and  Selden, 
having  duly  confidered  the  fubjedl  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pidls,  advifes  the  reader,  rather  to  adhere  to  the  learned 
Camden,  who  makes  the  Pidls  very  genuine  Britons,  diftin- 
guilhed  only  by  an  accidental  name.  Different  ety'mologies 
have  been  given  of  the  name  Pidi,  The  moft  probable 
opinion  is,  that  thefe  diftinguiftied  defcendants  of  the  Cale- 
donians acquired  this  name,  during  the  Roman  period,  from 
their  relative  fituation,  and  local  qualities,  as  compared  w'ith 
the  romanized  Britons,  who  lived  in  the  province  of  Va- 
lentia,  within  the  Roman  wall ; whereas  the  Pidls  dwelt 
without  the  province,  and  roamed  free  from  the  Roman  au- 
thority, and  feparated  from  the  romanized  tribes  within, 
who  often  felt  their  rigorous  incurfions,  and  frequently  re- 
quired the  protedlion  of  the  Roman  government.  In  the 
Britifli  fpeech,  the  Pidls  were  from  thefe  dillindlive  quali- 
ties called  “ Peithi,”  which  was  naturally  latinized  by 
Roman  writers  into  “ PiAi,”  when,  during  the  third  century, 
they  came  to  be  the  objedls  of  Roman  obfervation,  by  aflimi- 
lating  the  Britifli  term  to  their  own  familiar  word  “ Pidli,” 
which  was  defcriptive  of  the  cuftom  of  painting  the  body, 
feen  by  the  Romans  among  the  Northern  Britons.  “ Peithi” 
in  the  Britifli  language  fignifies  “ thofe  that  are  out  or  ex- 
pofed,”  “ the  people  of  the  open  country,”  or  of  the  wafte 
and  defart ; and  alfo  thofe  “ who  fcout,  or  lay  wafte.” 
Accordingly  the  “ Peithi”  and  “ Peith-wyr”  are  the  terms 
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commonly  uled  by  the  Wellh  poets  for  the  Picftifli  people  ; 
and  on  the  confines  of  Wales,  thofe  Britons  who  threw  off 
their  allegiance  to  their  native  princes,  and  fet  up  a regulus 
of  their  own,  or  adhered  to  the  Saxons,  were  called 
“ Peithi”  or  “ Pifti.”  Moreover,  the  Welfli,  in  order 
to  diftinguifli  the  northern  from  the  fouthern  Pifts,  called 
the  Caledonian  Pifts  by  the  appellation  of  “ Gwyddyl 
Pichli,”  or  “ Fichli the  p of  the  Britifh  being  often 
changed  into  f.  We  may  here  add,  that  the  Welfn,  as 
Owen  obferves,  in  his  Diftionary,  apply  the  term  “ Bry- 
thon,”  and  Brythonig,  to  the  Pidfs,  and  hence  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  the  Welfh  confidered  them  as  Britons. 

Lines,  in  his  “ Critical  Effay,”  has  given  from  an  ancient 
chronicle  a feries  of  the  Pidlifli  kings,  comprehending  forty, 
who  fucceeded  one  another  from  Druft,  the  fon  of  Erp, 
A.D.  451,  to  Bred,  the  laft,  A.D.  843.  Thefe  Piftifli 
.kings  fucceflively  governed  uncivilized  clans,  during  the 
riideft  ages.  In  the  third  century,  they  were  in  a high 
degree  barbarous  ; but  in  procefs  of  time  they  gained  fome 
improvement  from  their  intercourfe,  either  civil  or  hoflile, 
with  the  romanized  Britons,  or  Roman  armies,  and  Hill 
more  from  the-introdudlion  of  Chriftianity  among  them. 

The  appropriate  country  of  the  Pidls  acquired  different 
names,  in  fucceffive  periods.  The  mountainous  part  of  it 
was  denominated  by  the  firll  colonifts  in  their  native  fpeech 
“ Alban,”  i.  e.  the  fuperior  height.  This  appellation,  ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  hilly  region  that  forms  the  weft  of 
Perth,  and  the  north-weft  of  Argyle,  was  in  fubfequent 
times  extended  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  firll  century, 
the  Britifh  term  “ Celyddon,”  literally  fignifying  the  “ Co- 
verts,” was  applied  by  the  Roman  authors  to  the  whole 
country  on  the  N.  of  the  Friths,  though  the  fame  name  was 
reftridled  by  the  Roman  geographers  to  the  interior  high- 
lands, lying  northward  of  Alban  ; and  both  thefe  appella- 
tions were  afterwards  applied  more  largely  to  North  Britain. 
The  Picffilh  chronicle,  from  the  Pidlifti  people,  called  their 
country  “ Pidlavia.”  The  annals  of  Ulfter  generally  men- 
tion this  country  under  the  name  of  “ Fortruin,”  derived, 
with  a flight  variation,  from  “ Fother,”  the  name  of  the 
Pidlifli  capital.  Saxo,  the  Danifh  hiftorian,  plainly  refers 
to  “ Pctia,”  as  the  name  of  Pidlland  ; and  this  “ Petia”  of 
Saxo  approaches  the  neareft  to  the  Britifh  term  “ Peith,” 
or  “ Peithw,”  which  the  Britifh  people  applied  to  the  open 
country,  lying  along  the  eaft  coaft,  on  the  northward  of 
the  Forth.  In  the  fequel  of  this  article,  we  fhall  merely 
mention  fome  incidental  circumftances  that  occur  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Pidls.  The  reign  of  Bridei  was  rendered 
illuftrious  by  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  under  the  in- 
flruftion  of  Columba,  in  565.  From  this  epoch,  the  Pidfts 
may  be  confidered  as  Chriftians,  though  this  change  in  the 
profeffion  feems  not  to  have  produced  any  confiderable  al- 
teration in  their  principles,  or  their  cuftoms.  About  the 
year  724,  a civil  war  commenced  among  the  Picls,  and  they 
were  at  the  fame  time  expofed  to  the  deftrudlive  incurfions 
of  their  enterprifing  neighbours,  on  the  north-eaft.  The 
anarchical  governments  ol  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
during  the  middle  ages,  produced  the  pirate  kings  of  the 
northern  feas,  and  thefe  were  for  a long  time  the  fcourges 
of  the  navigators,  who  failed  from  every  nation,  on  the 
European  feas.  In  839  the  Vikingr,  as  they  were  called, 
landed  among  the  Pidls,  and  a bloody  conflicft  enfued, 
which  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  Pidlifh  chiefs.  Weakened 
by  domeftic  ftrife,  and  by  a formidable  invafion,  the  Piets 
were  unable  to  refift  the  arms,  or  to  defeat  rhe  policy  of 
Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Alpin,  when  he  acquired  their  diftrafled 
government,  A.D.  843. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Pifts,  it  has  been 
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obferved,  that  as  they  were  merely  the  Cambro-Britons, 
who  appeared  at  various  periods  under  a new  and  lafting 
name,  the  fpeech  of  the  Britons  and  of  the  Pi£ls  mull 
have  been  the  fame.  Accordingly  Aber-nethy,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pidlilh  kingdom,  derived  from  the  Bri- 
tifli  language  its  appropriate  appellation,  which  it  re- 
tained till  the  lateft  period  of  the  Pidlilh  government  ; 
and  upon  inveftigation,  wdiich  we  have  not  room  to  purl'ue, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  moll  ancient  repertory  of  Pic- 
tifti  language  is  the  topography  of  North  Britain.  The 
Pidlilh  language  may  alfo  be  traced  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  North  Britain  even  at  this  day  : and  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  that  country  has  even  borrowed  feveral  of  its 
iignificant  terms  from  the  Pidlilh  fpeech.  This  language  of 
the  Britons  and  Pifls  has  been  confidered,  by  judicious  wri- 
ters, as  mafeuline,  copious,  and  poetical.  Although  from  not 
feeing  jt,  in  its  primitive  orthography,  it  feems  to  be  harlh, 
in  its  founds,  to  the  ears  of  llrangers,  yet,  when  it  is  put 
into  verfe,  and  is  read  with  its  genuine  pronunciation,  it  is, 
liketlie  Greek  and  the  Flebrew,  melodious  and  ftrong.  As 
the  Celts  were  the  original  fettlers  of  Weftern  Europe,  they 
tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity  an  energetic  pallion,  for  im- 
pofing  their  own  fignificant  names  on  all  the  prominent  ob- 
jefts  of  nature.  In  exercifing  this  peculiar  prerogative  of 
firll  difeoverers,  they  difplayed  thofe  appropriate  qualities 
of  their  language,  which  have  been  remarked  ; its  llrength 
and  diferimination,  its  copioufnefsof  epithet,  and  its  frequency 
of  metaphor.  In  the  fubfequent  progrefs  of  the  Gothic 
tribes  over  Europe,  they  adopted  the  names  of  mountains, 
rivers,  &c.  which  had  been  impofed  upon  them  by  the  Celts 
who  had  previoully  occupied  the  countries  of  which  they 
took  poffeffion  ; and  the  Saxons,  who  fettled  in  Britain, 
were  prompted,  by  their  poverty  of  fpeech,  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  Gothic  fathers.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  who, 
in  more  recent  times,  acquired  fettlements  in  North  Britain, 
borrowed  many  words  from  the  Celts  and  Britons,  and 
Scoto-Irilh,  which  have  maintained  their  place,  and  which 
give  llrength,  copioufnefs,  and  ornament  to  the  Scoto- 
Saxon  of  the  prefent  times. 

The  religion,  as  well  as  the  language,  of  the  Pidls,  derived 
its  origin  from  thefe  of  the  Gauls  ; and  hence  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  Pitts  and  the  Britons  were  the  fame  people, 
as  well  as  from  the  identity  of  their  fpeech,  topography, 
and  monuments.  The  tenets  and  the  forms  of  the  Piftilli  re- 
ligion were  Druid  in  the  fixth  century  ; as  we  know  from  a 
thoufand  relics  of  Hone  that  ftill  engage  attention  within  the 
diftrifl  of  the  Pidlilh  country.  The  modes  of  fepulture 
were  the  fame  among  the  Pidls  as  thofe  of  the  Caledonians, 
and  the  fepulchral  rites  of  the  latter  were  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  Britons.  Their  hill  forts,  their  weapons  of  war, 
their  ornaments,  and  their  modes  of  life,  were  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  Caledonian  Britons,  of  whom  the  Pidls  were 
the  immediate  defeendants.  That  the  Caledonians  and  Pidls 
were  the  fame  people  is  now  univerlally  allowed.  Buchanan, 
Camden,  Lloyd,  Jones,  the  M‘Pherfons,  O’Connor,  d’An- 
ville,  and  Stillingfleet,  however  they  may  differ  in  other 
points,  are  here  all  agreed.  But  fome  have  afferted,  with- 
out proof,  and  againft  probability,  that  the  Caledonians 
were  a Gothic  colony,  who  conquered  North  Britain  in  fome 
unknown  age.  With  regard  to  any  Gothic  expedition  for 
this  purpofe,  hiftory  is  filent.  Few  queftions  have  engaged 
more  general  attention  among  learned  antiquaries  than 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  Pidls.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  given 
a minute  detail  of  the  different  opinions  that  have  been 
maintained  with  regard  to  this  queilion  ; and  he  concludes 
with  adducing  the  teftimony  of  the  learned  antiquary. 
Mr.  Edward  King,  the  author  of  the  “ Munimenta  An- 
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tiqua who  maintains,  that  the  Pi(fts  were  del’cended  from 
the  aboriginal  Britons.  With  him  concurs  the  late  Dr.  Henry, 
who  fays,  that  we  hear  nothing  of  any  invafion  of  the  Cale- 
donians by  any  fuch  diftinft  people  as  the  Pifts  ; and  he 
therefore  concludes,  as  Innes  had  done  before  him,  that  this 
denomination  was  merely  a new  name,  which  was  given  to  the 
old  fettlers.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Chalmers  obferves,  the 
twenty-one  Britifli  tribes,  who  occupied  North  Britain 
during  the  iirft  century,  remained  for  ages  in  their  ancient 
fettlements.  Five  of  thofe  tribes  were  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
man arms,  and  civilized  by  the  Roman  arts.  After  the  Ro- 
man abdication,  thefe  five  tribes  continued,  in  their  appro- 
priate country,  on  the  fouth  of  the  Friths,  diitinguifiied 
by  no  other  circumllance  than  their  civilization  from  the 
fixteen  tribes,  who  equally  remained  unfubdued  on  the  north 
of  the  fame  Friths,  and  who  obtained  the  name  of  Pidls. 
Thefe  were  as  much  the  defcendants  of  the  Cambro-Britons 
as  their  fouthern  neighbours  of  Strathclyde,  who  were  no- 
ticed, till  recent  times,  as  genuine  WeKh. 

Upon  the  death  of  Bred,  the  lall  Piftifh  king,  A.D.  843, 
Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scots,  obtained  the 
Piftilh  government  ; in  his  perfon  a new  dynafty  commenced  : 
the  king  was  changed,  but  the  government  remained  the 
fame.  The  Pifts  and  Scots,  who  were  a congenial  people, 
from  a common  origin,  and  fpoke  cognate  tongues,  the 
Britifh  and  the  Gaelic,  readily  coalefced  ; and  the  union  of 
the  Pitts  with  the  Scots,  A.D.  843,  conjoined  the  feparate 
dominions  of  both,  and  led  on  to  the  annexation  of  other 
territories.  The  Piets  had  been  confined,  for  ages  before 
that  epoch,  by  the  Forth  on  the  fouth,  and  Drumalban  on 
the  weft,  and  by  the  German  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  north. 
Their  fouthern  limits  had  been  fixed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  Roman  power.  Tliey  were  induced,  pro- 
bably by  the  long  continuance  of  that  power,  to  confoli- 
date  the  diftant  diftrifts  of  the  various  tribes,  which  had, 
from  the  earlieft  times,  divided  their  country,  by  their  fpirit 
of  independence,  and  enfeebled  their  ftrength,  by  their  de- 
lires  of  revenge.  Tradition  reported,  even  fo  lately  as  the 
twelfth  century,  that  Piftavia  liad  been  once  leparated  into 
fix  kingdoms.  But  thefe  fidfitious  monarchies  had  long 
ceafed  to  exift  before  the  memorable  union  of  the  Pidfs  and 
Scots,  except  in  the  natural  divifions  of  tlie  country,  as 
they  had  been  named  by  a Celtic  people.  The  Scots,  at 
that  epoch,  poftefled  the  whole  weftern  coaft,  from  the 
Clyde  to  Loch-Toridon,  with  the  adjacent  ifles.  In  the 
day^s  of  Bede,  their  colonies  extended  from  the  northern 
margin  of  the  Clyde,  along  the  ftiores  of  the  Irilh  fea,  far 
into  the  north  : and  in  the  courfe  of  another  century,  they 
occupied  the  ample  extent  of  Argyde,  from  the  river  Clyde 
on  the  fouth  to  Loch-Ew  and  Loch-Maree  on  the  north, 
and  from  the  fea  on  the  weft  to  Drumalban  on  the  eaft. 
Such  were  the  dominions  which  the  Scots  brought  with  them, 
when,  by  overpowering  the  Pidfs,  an  union  was  effedfed  be- 
tween them,  both  of  authority  and  of  territories.  Chal- 
mers’s Caledonia,  vol.  i.  See  Scotland. 

PicTs’  Wall,  \n  Antiquity, '3.  famed  piece  of  Roman  work, 
begun  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  A.D.  124,  on  the  northern 
bounds  of  England,  to  prevent  the  incurlions  of  the  Pidls 
and  Scots. 

At  firft  it  was  made  only  of  turf,  ftrengthened  with  pa- 
lifadoes,  till  the  emperor  Severus,  coming  in  perfon  into 
Britain,  repaired  it,  as  fome  fay,  with  folid  ftone,  reaching 
eighty  miles  in  length,  from  the  Irifli  to  the  German  fea, 
through  Carlifle  and  Newcaftle  ; with  watch-towers  garri- 
foned,  now  called  caftle-fteeds,  at  the  diftance  of  a mile 
from  each  other. 

Jt  dees  not  appear,  with  fufficient  evidence,  that  Severus’s 


wall  was  formed  of  ftone : Bede  exprefsly  afterts  the  con- 
trary, though  Spartian  intimates  that  Severus  built  both  a 
murus,  i.  e.  a wall  of  ftone,  and  a vallum,  or  a wall  of  turf. 
Bede’s  words  are  thefe  : Severus,  after  feveral  great  and  dif- 
ficult engagements,  thought  it  necefl’ary  to  feparate  that 
part  of  the  ifland  which  he  had  recovered,  from  the  other 
nations  that  were  unconquered  ; not  with  a murus,  as  fome 
think,  but  with  a vallum  : now  a murus,  fay^s  he,  is  of  ftone  ; 
but  a vallum,  fuch  as  they  made  round  a camp,  to  fecure  it 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  is  made  of  turf,  cut  regu- 
larly out  of  the  ground,  and  built  high  above  ground  like 
a wall,  with  the  ditch  before  it,  out  of  which  the  turf  has 
been  dug  ; and  ftrong  ftakes  of  wood  all  along  tlie  brink. 
Severus,  therefore,  drew  a great  ditch,  and  built  a ftrong 
earthen  wall,  fortified  with  feveral  turrets  from  fea  to  fea. 
The  learned  Camden  adopts  this  opinion  ; and  adds,  that 
Severus’s  wall  is  exprefted  by  no  other  word  than  vallum,  ei- 
ther in  Antoninus  or  the  Notitia.  Camd.  Brit.  vol.  ii, 
p.  1045.  Agger. 

This  wall  w'as  ruined  feveral  times  by  the  Pidls,  and  often 
repaired  by  the  Romans.  At  laft  iEtius,  a Roman  general, 
ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  of  ftone,  about  the  year  420  ; but 
the  Pifts  ruining  it  in  the  year  following,  it  was  no  longer  re- 
garded but  as  a boundary  between  the  two  nations.  The 
wall  was  eight  feet  thick,  and  twelve  high  from  the  ground  : 
it  ran  on  the  north  fide  of  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Irthing,  up 
and  down  feveral  hills  : the  traft,  or  remains  of  it,  are  to 
be  feen  to  this  day  in  many  places,  both  in  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  pretend,  that  there  was 
a brazen  trumpet  or  pipe,  fo  artificially  laid  in  the  wall  be- 
tween each  caftle  and  tower,  that  upon  the  apprehenfion  of 
danger  at  any  one  place,  by  the  founding  of  it,  notice  might 
be  given  to  the  next,  and  then  to  the  third,  &c.  whence  it 
derived  the  ancient  name  carnage  ; and  in  the  infide  a fort  of 
fortified  little  town,  now  called  Chefter,  the  foundations  of 
which  appear,  in  lome  places,  in  a fquare  form. 

PICTURE,  an  imitation  or  reprefentation  by  lines  and 
colours  of  any  natural  objedl.  Such  reprefentations  are 
alfo  called  paintings,  from  the  name  of  the  art  by  which 
they  are  produced  ; which  being  capable  of  general  appli- 
cation, and  of  great  influence  upon  the  mind,  has,  at  all 
times,  fince  men  have  cultivated  their  intelleftual  powers, 
been  regarded  with  peculiar  intereft. 

Were  that  art  employed  merely  as  ornamental,  as  the 
amufement  of  leifure  time,  or  an  agreeable  fource  of  inno- 
cent delight,  we  could  not  regard  it  as  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion ; but  when  confidered  as  an  ufeful  inftrument  of  in- 
ftruftion,  an  univerlally  intelligible  means  of  communicating 
ideas,  with  all  the  force,  the  brilliancy,  and  fublimity  of 
poetry^  and  witli  fome  advantages  fuperior  to  ‘ thofe  pof- 
felled  by  that  divine  art,  it  claims  undoubted  refpeft. 

Tire  well-known  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates,  that  “ art 
is  long,  and  life  is  fliort,”  applies  to  no  peculiar  art  fo  well 
as  to  painting  ; fince  not  only  has  no  Angle  man  unaided 
been  able  to  carry  it  to  perfeftion,  but  in  the  progrellive 
accumulation  of  knowledge  through  the  lapfe  of  ages, 
fucceeding  ones  benefiting  by  the  experience  and  examples 
of  the  former,  no  man  has  yet  arrived  at  that  degree  of 
excellence  in  the  praiftice  of  it,  which  a perfedl  union  of  all 
its  principles  and  qualities  would  produce. 

The  power  of  exercifing  this  ufeful  and  delightful  art 
has,  at  all  times,  been  flow  of  acquirement,  as  the  hiftory 
we  have  given  of  its  progrels  under  the  article  Painting 
evidently  (hews.  It  has  this  diverfity  in  its  growth  from  that 
of  poetry  ; which  has  (hone  with  confpicuous  luftre  at  very 
early  periods  of  human  culture,  whilft  painting  has  never 
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rtouriilied,  but  in  gradual  advance  with  the  general  im- 
provement of  mankind  ; and  has  been  truly  confpicuous 
only  at  thofe  times,  when  the  arts  of  civilization  have 
rifen  to  their  higheil  pitch  of  excellence  in  the  countries 
where  it  has  been  praftifed. 

In  no  art  has  the  profeflbr  greater  or  more  numerous 
difficulties  to  encounter  than  in  painting  : fince  he  not  only 
is  under  a neceffiity,  equally  impofing  as  is  the  hiftorian  or 
the  poet,  of  obtaining  accurate  ideas  of  the  events  he  re- 
cords, or  the  fcenes  he  difplays  ; but  he  has  alfo  to  in- 
vent and  perfedt  himfelf  in  the  medium,  or  language,  in 
which  he  communicates  his  ideas,  before  he  proceeds  to 
the  life  of  it.  This  medium  is  utterly  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  human  culture ; and  whatever  may  be  the  aids 
derived  from  the  advantages  ive  row  poffefs,  in  having  the 
experience  of  our  predecelfors  as  our  guide,  there  mull  have 
been  iniinite  difficulty  in  bringing  it  fo  near  to  perfeftion  as 
the  great  mailers  have  done  ; and  it  has  been  only  effedled  by 
an  extremely  gradual  progrels,  and  tiie  union  of  fucceffive 
exertions  operating  in  one  continued  line  of  aftion.  Even 
now,  with  the  works  of  preceding  painters  in  our  hands, 
the  language  of  the  art  (the  value  and  ule  of  its  mate- 
rials) is  necell'arily,  in  a very  great  degree,  new  to  every 
profelTor  wdio  attains  any  tolerable  degree  of  eminence. 
And  though  it  mull,  no  doubt,  appear  very  extraordinary  to 
thofe  who  have  never  made  the  praclice  of  painting  their  lludy, 
that  when  fuch  exemplars  of  art  remain  to  us,  men  pof- 
fell'ed  of  good  fenfe  Ihould  hefitate  in  producing  the  like  ; 
or  that,  when  they  are  become  capable  of  making  copies, 
perfeft  almoll  to  deception,  they  ffiould  not  be  alfo  ca- 
pable of  employing  the  means  they  have  acquired,  in  a 
fyllematic  mode,  in  works  of  original  invention  ; yet  the 
reverfe,  in  many  inllances,  is  a fadl  of  univerfal  notoriety  ; 
and  proves  incontellibly,  that  the  art  of  painting,  particu- 
larly when  employed  upon  original  matter,  is  more  depend- 
ant upon  mental  exertion,  than  manual  dexterity,  in  its  exe- 
cution, as  well  as  in  its  objedl  and  effedl ; and  well  worthy 
of  the  rank  affigned  it  by  the  Greeks  among  thofe  arts 
which  they  denominated  liberal. 

Notwithllanding  the  high  degree  of  perfedlion  to  which 
this  art  has  been  carried,  no  fcientific  or  complete  fyllematic 
arrangement  has  yet  been  adopted  for  the  perfedl  guidance 
of  the  painter ; nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  any  one 
ever  can  be  formed,  that  will  effedlually  apply  to  the  prac- 
tice of  an  art  fuch  as  his,  which  is  capable  of  fuch  an 
infinite  diverfity  of  charadler  and  effedl.  A man  of  en- 
larged mind,  carefully  confulting  the  pidlures  of  preceding 
artills,  cannot  avoid  acquiring  information  which  may  allill 
him  in  his  labour  ; and  it  is  b}  this  means,  more  than  by  re- 
gular fyllematic  inllrudlion,  that  painting  has  arrived  at 
eminence.  But  then,  the  power  of  extradling  valuable  in- 
formation, and  of  employing  it  judicioufly,  even  in  the 
pradlical  part  of  the  art,  is  almoll  as  rare  as  the  fuperior 
ones  of  invention,  of  compofition,  or  defign.  Thus,  how- 
ever, as  in  other  arts  or  fciences,  fomething  is  ready  done  to 
the  hands  of  the  painter  ; he  builds  upon  a foundation  laid 
by  his  predecelfors  ; but  the  benefit  is  derived  principally 
from  feeing  what  may  be  done,  rather  than  in  being  in- 
formed how  to  do  it.  He  has  yet  to  difeover  what  co- 
lours or  materials  will  mofl  effedlively  combine  to  attain  his 
end,  even  in  copying  pidlures  ; and  when  he  ventures  to 
attempt  the  imitation  of  nature,  to  trace  her  varieties  and 
intricacies  through  the  numberlefs  paths  of  light  and  lhade, 
and  colour,  and  in  all  the  diverfities  of  view  in  which  ob- 
jedls  prefent  themfelves,  then  the  whole  value  of  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  fludy  of  the  works  of  former 
mailers  in  the  pradlical  part  of  the  art,  falls  lliU  lower  in 


the  fcale  of  utility,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  applying 
it.  Perhaps  there  cannot  be  a greater  proof  of  the  origi- 
nality of  thouglit  required  in  the  mere  pradlice  of  the  art, 
than  the  great  diverfity  of  the  works  produced  in  compe- 
tition with  old  pidlures,  by  thofe  who  have  at  different 
periods  admired  and  lludied  them  enthufiallically.  No  man 
of  genius,  or  of  good  fenfe,  will,  however,  flight  the  advan- 
tages which  the  lludy  of  them  may  afford  him.  He  may 
not,  at  lirll,  obtain  the  full  and  adlual  information  he  feeks, 
but  the  attempt  will  lead  him  in  a right  way  to  the  difeo- 
very  of  the  true  principles  of  art  ; and  time  may  be  laved 
for  their  application,  which,  without  fuch  helps,  mull 
have  been  loll  in  experiment.  Without  tuition,  the  only 
mode  of  advancement  in  mental  culture  is  by  difeovering 
our  imperfedlions ; a mode  by  no  means  favourable  to 
rapid  improvement,  when  there  is  nothing  better  than  our 
own  produdlions  to  operate  as  a corredlive.  But  when 
good  examples  are  before  us,  and  our  firll  objedl  is  to  rival 
them  ; this  advantage,  at  leall,  is  derived  from  the  attempt, 
that  we  fet  forth  in  a road  which  leads  to  a happy  ter- 
mination, and  have  no  occafion  to  retrace  our  fteps  ; like 
him  who  llarting  without  a guide,  wanders  in  the  mazes 
of  io’norance. 

If  to  acquire  poffeffion  of  the  means  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ings the  mere  power  of  combining  colours  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  produce  imitations,  be  thus  encompaffed  with  diffi- 
culties, how"  great  is  the  tallc  of  him  who  undertakes  to 
unite  its  higher  principles  with  its  noblell  aims  ; and  fuc- 
cefsfully  to  apply  it  in  extended  compofitions,  illullrative 
of  hiltory,  of  poetry,  or  of  philofophy.  Such  has  been  the 
exalted  and  fuccefsful  ambition  of  many  painters  : and  their 
works  have  proved  the  beauty,  the  utility,  and  fublime 
power  of  the  art  they  profefled,  when  exercifed  by  genius, 
and  applied  with  energy. 

To  effedl  this,  the  hand  and  the  head  mull  equally  com- 
bine in  their  efforts.  No  vulgar  or  uninformed  man,  no 
one  who  has  not  taken  pains  to  cultivate  and  improve  his 
mental  faculties,  can  be  a great  painter,  in  the  exalted 
fenfe  in  which  we  view  it.  Whatever  is  requifite  for  the 
poet  or  the  hillorian,  in  cultivation  and  information,  ought 
not  to  be  difregarded  by  the  painter,  whofe  defire  is  to 
exercife  his  art  in  an  honourable  or  ufeful  manner,  as  the 
great  mailers  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  in  the  more 
modern  Italian  fchools  have  done.  If  it  be  not  required 
of  him  to  become  as  learned  in  natural  pliilofophy  as 
Newton,  he  ought  not  to  be  unacquainted  with  its  prin- 
ciples : his  bufinefs  is  not  merely  with  the  furface  of  things, 
if  he  wiflies  to  reprefent  their  appearances  in  a fenfible  and 
charadlerillic  manner.  A knowledge  in  the  fciences,  fuffi- 
cient  to  inform  him  of  the  principles  which  diredl  and  go- 
vern the  adlions  of  animals,  and  caufe  the  various  appear- 
ances of  natural  unanimated  objedls,  cannot,  or  ought  not 
to  be  uninterefting  to  him  whofe  whole  life  is  employed  in 
contemplating  and  reprefenting  their  forms  or  their  effedls. 
If  he  knows  the  natural  Ilrudlure  of  an  animal,  its  modes  and 
habits  of  life  and  adlion,  he  at  once,  and  wdthout  hefita- 
tion,  diredls  his  attention  to  the  parts  moil  materially  ne- 
ceffary  to  its  delineation  ; and  does  not  lofe  his  time,  as 
an  ignorant  perfon  would  do,  in  reprefenting  tliofe  parts, 
which,  though  they  may,  from  accidental  caufes,  ilrike 
the  eye,  yet  are,  in  effedl,  prejudicial  to  true  charadler ; 
and  if  marked  too  ffrongly,  even  with  the  hand  of  ability, 
counteradl  the  effedl  of  thofe  more  efficient  in  general  repre- 
fentation,  which  always  ought  to  be  the  foie  objedl  of  him 
who  wilhes  to  be  a great  painter.  In  the  reprefentation  of 
objedls  of  unanimated  nature,  a juft  comprehenfion  of  their 
caufes  and  effedls  will,  in  great  meafure,  operate  in  the 
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lame  way.  We  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  if  a man  hap- 
pens, for  example,  to  know  the  caufe  of  a rainbow,  or 
can  form  a pleafmg  theory  upon  it,  that  he  will  therefore 
be  able  to  feleft  and  blend,  in  a proper  manner,  the  co- 
louring fubitances  neceffary  to  paint  one  with  truth  and 
tafte  : we  have  already  faid  that  this  is  a matter  utterly  un- 
connefted  with  all  other  fpecies  of  information  : but,  if  he 
add  to  his  technical  and  practical  acquirements  the  fcien- 
tific  one  alluded  to,  he  will  moll  undoubtedly  fet  about 
the  tallc  with  lefs  confufion  of  mind  than  the  moll  inge- 
nious among  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  it  ; and  will  the 
more  ealily  fatisfy  himfelf  of  the  tones  to  be  employed  ; 
and,  of  courfe,  be  more  fully  allured  of  its  propriety  when 
done,  and  know  when  to  leave  his  labour  with  greater  cer- 
tainty of  luccefs. 

To  this  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  nature,  an  unre- 
mitting attention  to  her  produdlions  is  abfolutely  required 
of  the  painter.  To  him  whofe  mind  is  devoted  to  the  art, 
no  fcene  can  be  vacant  or  uninterelling  ; every  place  affords 
him  matter  of  obfervation  and  inveftigation.  All  appear- 
ances of  natural  objeCls,  from  the  limplell  to  the  moll  aw- 
ful ; all  the  actions  of  man,  the  varied  expreflions  of  his 
countenance,  when  under  the  influence  of  his  paflions  ; the 
charadlers  of  health,  of  age,  of  beauty,  and  even  deformity, 
are  entitled  to  his  regard,  indeed  demand  his  clofell  en- 
quiry into  their  moll  characlerillic  lines  and  effefts.  All  the 
varieties  of  country,  the  charafterillic  forms  of  animals, 
trees,  rocks.  See.  &c.  ought  necelTarily  to  be  known  to 
him  ; in  fadl,  there  is  no  objeft  the  obfervation  of  which 
may  not,  either  immediately  or  collaterally,  be  ufeful  to 
him.  The  trouble  which  attends  this  conllant  application 
of  the  mind,  is  in  the  end  moll  highly  rewarded.  His 
fphere  of  vifion  is  enlarged,  almoll  to  the  creation  of 
another  fenfe,  unknown  to  thofe  who  are  uninitiated  in  the 
art,  which  finds  continual  nourifhment  in  feenes  even  of  ap- 
parent dulnefs  and  infipidity  : imagination  is  llrengthened 
by  it,  as  the  power  of  creating  new  images  increafes  in 
proportion  to  the  Hore  of  ideas  he  acquires ; and  the 
power  of  invention  or  combination,  with  whatfoever  de- 
gree nature  may  have  blelfed  him,  is  rendered  fo  much  the 
more  elfedlive,  as  he  is  careful  and  aftive  in  obfervation  ; 
whereas  it  would  be  utterly  ufelefs,-  or  worfe,  if  not  thus 
fupplied  by  a well  digelled  mafs  of  materials,  raifed  by  con- 
tinual lludy  of  nature  ; particularly  of  the  beautiful,  the 
grand,  the  interelling,  and  the  charadlerillic. 

This  union  of  general  knowledge  with  pradlical  ability, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  material,  or  the  body  of  the  art, 
the  fervant  of  its  more  exalted  and  fpiritual  eflence,  the 
power  of  invention  and  expreflion,  by  which  alone  the 
charm  of  the  art  is  acquired  and  imparted.  In  vain  may 
the  mod  fltilful  operator  combine  his  colours,  and  arrange 
his  lines ; or  the  moll  fcientific  compofer  determine  his 
groups,  and  perfecl  his  forms,  in  exaft  imitation  of  na- 
ture, if  a vivid  and  correct  invention,  amply  fupplied  with 
the  llores  of  nature  and  of  art,  has  not  formed  the  bafis 
of  the  work  ; and  if  an  enthufiallic  feeling  of  expreflion 
does  not  pervade  every  part,  and  add,  with  its  glowing 
energy,  the  true  and  forcible  impreflion  of  life,  of  motive, 
and  of  motion. 

To  this  end,  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl  is  the  only  proper 
guide  ; the  little  that  can  be  taught  being  quite  unavail- 
ing, if  not  diredled  by  feeling  and  the  principle  of  the 
fubjeft.  Rules  are  allowed  to  controul  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  inferior  matters  ; indeed  it  is  only  by  fcience, 
that  feenes  of  common,  or  dill  life,  become  intefeding  ; 
but  whenever  expreflion,  adlion,  charafter,  are  required, 
when  the  objecl  is,  to  develope  fentiment,  to  create 


emotion,  or  imprefs  with  fublimity,  the  prime  governing 
power  mud  be  the  original  impreflion  made  upon  the  ar- 
tid’s  own  mind,  and  emanating  from  the  fubjedl ; to  which 
rules  mud  be  made  fuofervient,  fydematic  arrangements 
mud  give  way,  and  whatever  can  be  fupplied  by  common- 
place tuition,  can  only  be  appealed  to  in  a minor  degree. 

The  bafis  of  the  art  of  painting  is  imitation  ; its  objedl, 
when  it  is  bell  employed,  is  to  excite  emotion.  The  plea- 
fure  or  pain  which  it  is  capable  of  exciting,  reds  not, 
however,  altogether  upon  adlual  imitation  ; fince  all  the 
moral  purpofes  of  the  art  may  be  elfetlually  anfwered  by 
lines  only  ; at  lead,  all  that  can  be  imparted  by  the  ac- 
tion and  expreflion  of  figures.  (See  Outline.)  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  thofe  purpofes,  that  a hint  intelligible  to  the 
underdanding  be  given,  by  which  the  mind  is  filled  with 
idea  fufficient  to  fix  its  attention.  Hence  arifes  the  notion, 
which  has  been  fupported  and  oppofed  with  confiderable 
power  by  men  of  talents,  that  an  union  of  the  qualities  of 
the  dilFerent  fchools  of  painting  would  be  injurious,  indead 
of  beneficial,  to  the  pradlice  and  effedl  of  the  higher  objeft 
of  art.  (See  Painting.)  It  is  a certain  fa<d,  and  al- 
lowed by  both,  that  too  clofe  an  imitation  weakens  the 
fentiment  of  a pidlure  ; abflradls  the  mind  too  much  from 
the  objedl  to  fix  it  upon  the  means  ; and  by  dividing  the 
intered,  diminilhes  its  power.  We  do  not  mean  by  too 
clofe  an  imitation,  that  narrow  view  of  nature,  which, 
without  feledlion,  takes  men  and  things  as  they  are,  and 
copies  defedls  and  beauties  with  equal  fidelity  ; but  would 
extend  it  to  the  mod  perfedl  fydem  of  combination  and  fe- 
ledlion,  unlefs  wrought  upon  the  general  principles  of  ideal 
nature.  (See  Ideal.)  Yet  it  is  notin  the  quality  of  the 
imitation  the  danger  lies,  fo  much  as  in  the  degree  ; and  we 
perfedlly  agree  with  thofe  who  are  in  favour  of  truth  in 
colour  and  effedl,  as  well  as  form  : and  know  no  reafon 
why  the  imperfeft  colouring  of  the  Florentine,  or  any  other 
fchool,  fliould  be  an  allowed  medium,  through  which,  by 
incorre6lnefs,  the  mind  fhould  be  made  to  conceive  of  what 
is  right  ; in  preference  to  another,  which,  without  dif- 
turbing  the  imagination  by  prefenting  images  too  minutely 
jud,  yet  has  its  bafis  in  corredt  imitation. 

Nothing  can  judify  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to 
m.ake  falfehood  the  fource  of  truth.  It  has  by  no  one 
ever  yet  been  made  apparent,  that  an  hieroglyphic  is  more 
emphatic  than  a true  image  ; and  till  that  is  done,  we  mud 
be  excufed  from  believing  that  a falfe  imitation  of  nature 
can  be  fubdituted,  with  equal  effedl,  in  place  of  a jud  one. 
Whatever  is  introduced  mud,  of  courfe,  be  fubjedl  to  the 
governing  principles  of  the  art  in  chiaro-feuro  and  tone  of 
colour  ; and  alfo  in  the  degree  of  imitation,  or  of  advance 
towards  the  appearance  of  abfolute  projedlion  and  reality ; 
and  thefe  all  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jedl. But  what  is  done,  ought  furely  to  be  founded  upon 
the  general  principles  of  nature,  and  not  upon  a fidlitious 
fubditute,  which  perhaps  may  have,  originated  lefs  in  choice 
than  neceflity.  The  limited  number  and  kind  of  the  co- 
lours employed  in  frefco,  together  with  its  peculiarities  ot 
execution,  forbade,  for  a while,  any  great  degree  of  richnefs, 
of  brilliancy,  or  of  truth,  in  colouring,  but  we  have  many 
fpecimens  to  prove,  that  when  more  beautiful,  more  artful, 
and  true  colouring  was  effedled  by  the  ufe  of  oil,  that 
the  great  maders  themfelves  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman 
fchools  attempted,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  impart  fomething 
of  it  to  their  frefcoes.  Raphael’s  pidlures  of  the  Helio- 
dorus  and  the  Miracle  at  Bolfenna,  are  very  driking  ex- 
amples of  this  fadl,  that  true,  though  general  imitation,  was 
the  guide  of  his  pencil ; and  dill  more  did  he  exhibit  his 
fenfe  of  its  value  in  his  pidlure  of  the  Transfiguration  ; and 
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in  almoft  all  his  produftions  in  that  medium  which  per- 
mitted the  attempt  freely.  Even  M.  Angelo  fought  to 
unite  the  richnefs,  vivacity,  and  reality  of  Titian’s  colour- 
ing, with  his  own  grandeur  and- fimplicity  of  defign,  by 
employing  the  pencil  of  Sebaftian  del  Piombo,  and  others, 
upon  his  own  compofitions. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  the  great  ftyle  of  defign  may 
not  have  its  appropriate  tones  of  colour  true  to  nature, 
yet  fuitable  to  its  dignity  and  fimplicity  in  form  ; and  pro- 
bably fir  Jofhua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Opie,  who  Hand  op- 
pofed  to  each  other  in  opinion  in  this  matter,  may  not,  in 
reality,  fo  widely  differ,  as  at  firll  fight  they  appear  to  do. 
The  former  afierts  in  his  fourth  difcourfe,  that  “ there  are 
two  ftyles  of  hiftorical  painting,  the  grand  ftyle,”  (that  of 
the  Florentine  fchool,)  “ and  the  fplendid  or  ornamental,” 
(that  of  the  Venetian) ; and  again,  “that  the  great  ftyle 
ftands  alone,  and  does  not  require,  perhaps  does  not  well 
admit,  any  addition  from  inferior  beauties.”  Had  he  not 
in  a former  part  of  the  fame  ledlure  afferted,  “ that  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Venetian  fchool  were  not  only  too  brilliant,  but 
alfo  too  hannonious,  to  produce  that  folidity,  fteadinefs,  and 
fimplicity  of  effedt,  which  heroic  fubjefts  require,”  and  which 
fimple  and  grave  colours  only  can  give  to  a work,  there 
would  have  been  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  other  re- 
mark, that  he  thought  truth  of  imitation,  with  certain  limi- 
tations, inim.ical  to  that  grandeur  of  impreffion  required: 
and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  charac- 
teriftic  diftindtions  of  the  two  ftyles,  and  has  previoufly  de- 
clared, that  he  wifhed  it  to  be  underftood,  “ that  in  fpeaking 
of  the  Venetian  or  ornamental  ftyle  he  excluded  Titian,  who 
had  a fort  of'fenatorial  dignity  about  him,  particularly  in  his 
portraits,”  and  meant  only  the  works  of  P.  Veronefe  and 
Tintoretto  ; and  that,  in  another  place,  he  declares  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  “ the  tone  and  ftyle  of  colour  of  Lu- 
dovico Carracci  is  the  proper  vehicle  for  liiftoric  art,”  we 
cannot  believe  that  his  mind  could  be  made  up  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  dry,  hard,  and  imperfedf  masagement  of  co- 
lours exhibited  in  the  general  ftyle  of  the  large  frefco  pic- 
tures of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  fchools,  when  compared 
with  the  truly  fine  efforts  of  imitation  by  Titian,  or  even 
fome  of  thofe  works  themfelves  more  perfedl  in  harmony, 
depth,  brilliancy,  and  truth.  It  appears  moll  probable  that 
his  ideas  of  diflbnancy,  were  principally  attached  to  thofe 
peculiarities  which  diftinguilh  the  ftyles  ; where  they  turned 
afide  from  nature,  to  mark  more  ftrongly  their  peculiar  ob- 
je£ls  ; and  which  feparate  completely  and  neceflarily  the 
feverity  and  purity  required  by  the  one,  from  the  luxuriance 
and  fenfuality  attached  to  the  other. 

To  this  opinion  Mr.  Opie  allents,  when  he  cautions  the 
painter  to  “ beware  of  loling  the  terrors  of  the  crucifixion, 
in  the  magnificence  of  a triumplial  fhow  ; or  of  difturbing 
the  pathetic  folemnity  of  the  laft  fupper,  with  the  imper- 
tinent gaiety  of  a bacchanalian  revel and  juftly  obferves, 
that  “ the  grand  ftyle  conlifts  not  in  negletling  to  give  all 
the  apparent  truth,  force,  and  reality  of  objedts  to  the  eye  ; 
but  in  fupplying  the  defedls,  and  avoiding  the  redundancies, 
of  individual  and  imperfedt  forms  ;”  and  adds,  that  “ co- 
louring is  not  lefs  capable,  by  rejedling  what  is  merely 
accidental,  and  copying  only  the  general  and  charadleriftic 
hue  of  each  objedl,  of  being  elevated  to  the  fame  ideal 
ftandard.” — “ One  fimple  and  refined  principle  operating 
equally  on  all  parts  of  the  art,”  muft  furely  produce  a cor- 
refpondent  effedl  in  all : and  there  is  no  apparent  reafon, 
why  the  fame  fyftem  of  operation,  which,  whilft  it. elevates, 
ftill  maintains  defign  in  purity,  fhould  not  produce  in  co- 
louring a correfpondent  degree  of  expreflion,  of  fimplicity, 
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and  of  truth  ; without  violating  harmony,  or  prefenting 
difcordant  and  harfh  contrails  in  lhades  and  colours. 

We  muft  again  repeat,  however,  that  the  degree  of  imita- 
tion is  the  elfential  part  for  confideration,  as  being  that 
wherein  the  difficulty  lies.  If  colours  are  to  be  reduced  in 
their  tones,  and  made  ferious  in  their  eftedl,  to  fuit  the 
dignity  of  hilloric  defign,  they  may  be  reduced  as  twilight  re- 
duces them,  in  which  forms  and  colours  together  are  feen  only 
in  general  mafl'es.  The  St.  Peter  Martyr  by  Titian,  is  a 
fine  exemplar  of  that  kind  of  effedl ; grand  and  impofing, 
yet  true.  Time  has  indeed’  produced  fome  changes  in  the 
effeft  of  that  work,  but  the  principle  of  imitation  remains 
difcernible  to  a,  well-informed  eye,  and  is  broad,  yet  juft  ; 
fimple,  yet  efPeftive  and  rich.  The  execution  of  the  inferior 
parts  is  not,  as  has  been  faid  by  a learned  critic,  (fee  Edin. 
Rev.  Aug.  i8io,  art.  Barry,)  wrought  “ with  all  the  ac- 
curate truth  of  a botanift  and  if  they  were  fo  executed,  it 
would,  as  fir  J.  Reynolds  has  more  juftly  faid,  only  be  labour 
wafted.  They  have  truth  in  charadler,  but  not  minute  bo- 
tanical markings  ; and  it  perhaps  would  puzzle  a botanift 
to  do  more  than  point  out  the  genus  of  the  plants  upon  the 
fore-ground.  Nature,  however,  is  evidently  the  guide,  and 
Titian  has  only  omitted  thofe  parts  which,  if  he  had  imi- 
tated them,  would  never  have  been  feen  at  a proper  diftance 
for  viewing  the  pidlure,  and  which  being  unneceflary,  muft 
have  diminilhed  the  general  intereft  if  made  obfervable. 
They  are  not  even  feen  in  nature  minutely,  when  the  eye  is 
not  immediately  direfted  to  them,  but  is  attached  to  fome 
peculiar  objedl  which  they  furround  ; and  the  imitation  of 
them  therefore  ought  to  be  general,  as  the  natural  impreffion 
is  ; if  it  is  wilhed  that  the  principal  objedl  Ihould  remain 
undillurbed  in  effedl. 

But  however  interefting  and  agreeable,  perfedl  and  full 
imitation  in  colour,  and  light  and  fliade  may  be,  yet  wher- 
ever it  is  intended  to  produce  a great  or  fublime  effedl,  it 
muft  be  remembei'ed  that  form  is  the  moft  effedlive  agent 
which  painting  can  employ.  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  fully 
confcious  of  its  value,  has  faid  that  “ he  who  is  capable  of 
delineating  fine  forms,  even  if  he  can  do  nothing  more,  is  a 
great  artift  :”  and  in  perfedl  confonance  with  this  opinion, 
the  principal  objedl  of  all  the  greateft  mailers  has  been  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  forms  of  natural  objedls,  and 
the  power  of  delineating  them.  Annibal  Caracci  is  faid  to 
have  told  his  fcholars,  “ firll  to  make  a good  outline,  and 
then,  however  the  middle  be  filled  up,  it  mull  be  a good 
pidlure.”  This,  however,  m.uft  be  regarded  as  a freedom 
of  fpeech,  too  loofe  to  be  followed  to  the  letter  ; yet  it 
conveys  his  Itrong  fenfe  of  the  powerful  neceffity  of  employ- 
ing llcilful  defign, — the  original  foundation  and  the  moft  ufe- 
lul  principle  of  the  art ; without  which,  the  others  are  com- 
pletely nugatory. 

This  fimple  principle,  which  apparently  offers  little  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome,  requires,  neverthelefs,' the  deepell  ftudy, 
and  the  moft  conllant  pradlice,  in  order  to  obtain  its  two 
moft  important  requifites, — corredlnefs  and  expreflion.  The 
only  mode  of  acquiring  thefe,  is  derived  from  that  general 
ftudy  of  nature  which  we  have  Ipoken  of  above.  No  man, 
for  inftance,  can  draw  the  human  figure  in  fuch  a mode,  as 
to  correfpond  with  either  of  thofe  terms,  who  is  not  well 
verfed  in  the  anatomy  of  it  ; not  even  when  it  is  iift  a tranquil 
Hate  : how  much  lefs  fo  then,  when  it  is  animated  and  in 
motion  ; when  the  agitations  of  the  paffions  extend,  or  con- 
traft  the  limbs  ; or  the  gentle  fentiments  of  affeClion  caufe 
them  to  play  in  graceful  undulation.  Without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ftrudlure  of  the  bones,  the  forms  and  attach- 
ments of  the  mufcles,  and  their  confequent  varieties  of  ac- 
3 C tion, 
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tlon,  he  muft  neceflarily  confound  the  effential  with  the  ufe- 
lefs ; the  folid,  unchanging,  and  charafteriftic  forms,  with  the 
integuments  that  encumber  them  and  difguife  their  aftion. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  outline  alone,  that  the  underftand- 
ing  of  form  is  requifite  to  the  painter  ; fince  in  a ftyle  cor- 
relpondent  to  the  charafter  which  that  poffeffes,  fhould  the 
fpacc  it  circumfcribes  be  wrought  by  the  chiaro-fcuro, 
which  comes  next  in  value  among  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  by  which  the  form  fuggefted  to  the  fancy  by  outline  is 
rounded,  made  to  projcft  from  the  ground,  or  from  other 
forms,  to  obtrqde  itfelf  upon  the  notice  of  the  fpeftator, 
or  recede  and  fall  back  from  the  view.  (See  Clair- 
obscure.)  The  paflion  or  the  aftion  wliich  the  drawing  of 
the  outline  prefented,  may  be  in  molt  cafes  greatly  afiilled  by 
this  branch  of  the  fcience  of  art ; as  in  poetical  fcenery,  for 
inltancc,  and  whatever  depends  upon  illumination  in  tone  or 
degree.  Scenes  of  horror  and  obfcurity,  which  participate 
of  the  mylterious  or  fublime  ; and  the  enchanting  bland 
effects  of  ferenity  and  repofe,  alike  find  in  chiaro-fcuro 
their  main  ornament  and  fupport ; though  colouring,  when 
judicioully  applied  and  condutted,  is  that  which  lends  the 
hniflied  perfetlion  of  the  art,  and  completes  the  degree  of 
illulion  which  is  its  aim.  See  Colouring. 

The  bell  mode  of  acquiring  the  practical  part  of  paint- 
ing, is  certainly,  in  the  hrft  inftance,  to  copy  the  works  of 
good  painters,  under  the  guidance  of  an  able  inftruftor. 
Slight,  however,  in  comparifon  with  the  objedl,  is  all  that 
tuition  can  afford  in  this  matter.  The  arrangement  of  the 
pallette,  the  preparation  of  colours,  the  general  principles  of 
their  union  or  oppofition,  and  confequently  the  order  of 
their  moll  agreeable  arrangements  and  moll  powerful  effects, 
together  with  the  bell  or  readied  mode  of  exercifing  the  im- 
plements of  the  art,  may  of  courfe  be  communicated  and 
learnt.  The  mind  may  be  diredled  to  feek  for  refinement  in 
talle  of  form  and  colour,  and  to  fele£l  and  combine  them  ; 
but  will  be  taught  in  vain,  unlefs  nature  lias  implanted  the 
feeds  of  difcrimination,  of  judgment,  and  of  talle  itfelf. 
And  even  if  fomewhat  of  this  fhould  be  imbibed,  vain  is 
every  effort  to  impart  imagination,  invention,  or  the  feel- 
ipg  ®f  expreffion  : thefe  are  qualities,  improvable,  when  pof- 
felfed,  by  exercife  and  lludy  ; but  not  to  be  created  by  the 
power  of  man.  To  thofe  who  poffeffing  them,  feel  the  in- 
clination to  fludy  the  art  of  painting,  we  would  fay, — the 
true  mode  of  learning  to  rival  the  fuccefsful  efforts  of  the 
great  mailers,  is  not  by  copying  fervilely  the  furfaces  of 
their  works  ; but  when  the  power  of  execution  is  in  part 
obtained,  endeavour,  while  copying,  to  fearch  into  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  compofitions  are  arranged,  and  upon  which 
their  execution  is  effefted  : wherein  conlill,  and  what  are  the 
peculiar  features  of  colour,  or  of  handling,  that  give  the 
charafler  of  grace  and  talle  expreffed  in  them  ; and  what 
peculiar  traits  of  imagination  moll  beautifully  and  moft; 
jullly  develope  their  fubjeefts.  In  invelligating  piflures 
with  views  didlated  by  fuch  defires,  it  will  frequently  be 
found,  that  w'hat  appears  to  fuperficial  obfervers  mere  freaks 
of  fancy,  or  mere  recreation  or  indulgence  of  the  pencil,  is 
the  refult  of  the  moil  deeply  inventive  faculty,  and  ad- 
mitted, not  for  pleafure  only,  but  for  the  moll  important 
purpofes.  Such,  to  inftance  in  a work  open  every  feafon 
to  the  infpeftion  of  artills  by  the  liberality  of  the  marquis 
of  Stafford,  is  the  little  vafe  in  the  middle  of  Titian’s  pic- 
ture of  the  bath  of  Diana.  To  the  common  obferver  it 
prefents,  as  intended,  a proper  accompaniment  to  the 
toilette  of  the  goddefs,  perhaps  a veffel  containing  perfume, 
no  matter  whether  difpofed  of  here  or  there,  provided  it 
were  introduced  ; yet  more  an  ornament  than  a necefl’ary 


adjunft  in  the  compofition  : in  the  eyes  of  the  artill,  k is 
beheld  as  an  inftrument  of  ineftimable  value,  in  preferving 
the  brilliancy  and  richnefs  of  flelh  in  full,  yet  juft  charafter, 
by  its  own  fuperior  power  of  refleiflion and  producing 
a brilliant  focus  to  the  light  of  the  pifture,  without  attrafl- 
ing  the  eye  too  powerfully  to  itfelf ; not  to  fpeak  of  its 
interrupting,  by  its  beautiful  form,  the  too  great  regularity 
of  the  mafs  of  ftone-work  on  which  it  Hands.  It  Ihould 
never  be  forgot,  that  painting  is  more  a work  of  the  mind, 
than  of  the  hand  ; it  is  the  former  which  creates,  the  latter 
only  difplays ; and  though  the  art  conlifts,  abfolutely 
fpeaking,  in  that  difplay,  its  value  is  nothing,  if  not  fup-  j 
plied  with  well  feledted,  well  arranged  materials ; and  is  1 
comparatively  of  eafy  acquirement,  as  is  teftifted  by  everv 
day’s  experience.  We  muft  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  ' ! 
the  benefit  of  copying.  It  feems  almoft  abfolutely  necef-  ' 

fary,  under  judicious  management,  to  perfedl  the  hand,  and  i 

fhorten  the  labour  necell'ary  for  acquiring  the  pradlical  part 
of  the  art,  and  therefore  the  more  early  in  life  it  is  be- 
gun the  better  ; and  if,  while  the  hand  is  engaged  in  the 
labour  of  it,  the  mind  be  employed  in  developing  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  work  is  condufted,  then  there  is 
the  chance  of  advantage  being  derived  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  devoting  fo  much  time  to  cne  objedl  ; as  it  affords  I 
the  opportunity  of  deeper  and  more  lolid  inveftigation. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  is  no  mode  of  obtaining 
excellence  in  painting  but  by  a regular  and  fteady  parfuit. 

Let  the  original  foundation  of  genius  and  talent  be  as  good 
as  it  may,  nothing  fhort  of  perfevering  indullry  can  raife  [ 
the  fuperftrufturc.  “ There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  arts,” 
no  Ihort  cut  whereby  the  painter  may  arrive  at  the  end  of 
his  courfe,  and  efcape  the  labours  of  ftudy  and  exercife; 
and  of  this  the  praftice  and  declarations  of  the  very  greateft 
artills  are  fatisfaclory  proofs.  Apelles,  it  is  laid,  never  j 
allowed  a day  to  pafs  without  exercifing  his  art  in  a greater  5 
or  lefs  degree.  The  induftrious  exertions  of  the  moft  able  ] 
of  the  Italian  artills  are  on  record  : and  our  own  great 
example,  fir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  is  a hoft  in  himfelf : the  im-  I 
menfe  quantity  of  his  works  amply  teftifying  his  indullry,  ' 
as  well  as  his  attachment  to  the  art.  Indeed,  without  that 
entire  devotednefs  which  fuperfedes,  though  it  does  not 
exclude,  all  attention  to  other  objefts,  it  is  impolfible  to 
obtain  that  facility  of  hand,  or  intelligence  of  mind,  which 
reforts  to  the  proper  lources  for  a fupply  of  materials  to 
fill  the  canvas,  to  improve  or  embellilh  a compofition,  to  I 
fupply  deficiencies  or  corredl  defeefts,  by  a prompt  and  I 
happy  recolledtion  of  the  moft  appropriate  objefts  in  form  | 
or  colour.  j 

The  power  of  execution  in  painting  being  fecured,  the  I 

next  Hep  is  to  invent  compofitions,  and  execute  the  parts  j 

from  nature  ; combining  them  with  the  principles  of  the  j 

art.  Then  comes  the  proof,  whether  the  lludent  has  felt  j 

in  his  previous  ftudies  like  an  artill,  or  only  as  a man  j 

poffefling  no  higher  qualifications  for  his  profeflion,  than  ' 

thofe  with  which  his  fellow  mortals  in  general  are  endowed.  j 

Our  exhibitions  inform  us  too  frequently  of  the  mif-  j 

guided  hopes  and  labours  of  numerous  claffes  ; and  gratify  , us  ’’ 

but  rarely  with  any  profpedl  of  future  excellence  or  origin-  1 

ality  ; manifelling,  by  the  woeful  difappointment  and  ruin  of  'f 

hundreds,  the  rarity  of  the  peculiar  talent  which  leads  to  I- 

perfedlion  in  painting,  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  any  ■ 

great  degree  towards  that  point,  even  by  thofe  endowed  f' 

with  talle  and  fenfe  to  feel  and  pradlife  the  art  with  great  ;; 

ingenuity. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  thofe  who  are  fo  favoured,  if  they 
endeavour  to  look  forward  beyond  the  (kill  exhibited  by  ' 

others,  j 
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others,  and  aim  at  improving  even  upon  the  praftice  of 
their  predeceflbrs.  They  at  leaft  who  hold  this  courfe  are 
more  likely  to  do  fomething  meritorious  than  others,  who 
fear  to  launch  out  of  the  beaten  track  : and  if  their  works 
are  conduced  upon  found  principles,  with  elevated  ideas, 
and  freedom  in  execution,  though  they  may  fail  to  obtain 
the  objeft  of  their  wifltes  ; yet  they  have  the  bell  chance 
of  fearing  above  mediocrity,  and  the  mofe  reafonable  ground 
to  hope  for  applaufc. 

There  is,  however,  a danger  attending  this  ambitious 
adventure  ; it  is  that  of  millaking  novelty  for  improve- 
ment ; of  fubftituting  the  raflmefs  of  a licentious  imagina- 
tion, for  the  corredded  and  chafte  effufion  of  true  well- 
founded  feeling  and  judgment.  Unfortunate!}"  we  Iiave 
too  frequent  reafon  to  regret,  that  a man  may  pofiefs  great  vi- 
gour of  fancy,  unaccompanied  by  found  judgment;  the  want 
of  the  latter  rendering  abortive  the  vivacity  and  brilliancy  of 
the  former.  There  are  none  who  are  more  in  need  of  the 
correflive  hand  of  a mailer,  than  a youth  whofe  imagination 
outllrips  his  reafon  : and  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the 
praftice  of  the  art,  that  the  flow  but  Ileady  growth  of  one 
endowed  with  a capacity  little  above  the  common  ilandard, 
furpafles  in  the  end  the  precocity  of  the  former ; who, 
indulging  his  imagination,  plays  with  the  ftore  of  knowledge 
early  tuition  has  fupplied,  and  forgets  that  the  only  mode 
of  maintaining  the  fancy  in  full  force,  is  by  fupplying  it 
with  new  images  ; which  perpetual  recurrence  to  nature 
only  can  produce,  and  perpetual  praflice  only  can  fecure. 

“ Invention,”  it  has  been  faid,  “ is  not  creation  there- 
fore to  be  a good  and  ingenious  inventor  in  art,  is  not  to 
run  far  into  the  riot  of  fancy,  by  the  mere  indulgence  of  it 
in  wanton  and  monftrous  devices ; but  rather  to  bring 
together  fuch  combinations  of  natural  objefts  in  their  purelt 
forms,  as  will  bell  illuftrate  the  fubjedl  adopted.  This  is 
its  regulator  in  the  higher  clafs  of  pidlures  ; in  others  of  a 
lower  order,  and  particularly  what  is  called  ornamental 
paintings,  falfe  and  heterogeneous  combinations,  beginning 
at  firil  in  allegory,  and  afterwards  continued,  in  fpite  of 
their  acknowledged  abfurdity,  merely  on  account  of  their 
beauty  of  form,  allow  of  all  the  loofe  indulgence  of  the 
fancy  which  the  moft  vivacious  can  defire. 

When  we  confider  the  general  extent  of  the  gratification 
and  information  afforded  by  painting,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  a due  attention  to  its  principles  is  not  yet  admitted 
as  a portion  of  polite  education  ; fince  the  knowledge  of 
them  fo  evidently  increafes  the  pleafure  the  art  is  capable 
of  producing : the  more  particularly  when,  among  the 

higher  claffes  of  mankind,  it  forms  fo  very  conftant  and 
material  a fource  of  their  delights,  and  is  fo  conftantly 
alfo  a fubjeft  of  difcuffion,  although  arifing  from,  and 
pretty  generally  decided  by,  fenfation,  rather  than  reafon  ; 
and  neceflarily  fo  indeed  ! “ What  can  we  reafon,  but  from 

what  we  know  ?”  Pope  has  julUy  faid,  and  how  can  they 
decide  with  reafon  upon  the  merits  of  a work,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  conftrudfed  ? 

Yet  fo  much  of  it  is  felt  to  be  defirable,  that  every  gentle- 
man and  lady  conceives  it  neceflary  to  learn  to  draw,  re- 
garding the  art  as  worthy  of  a partial  devotion  of  time  : 
but  this  is  generally  effefted  in  fo  inferior  a degree,  as  to 
leave  the  polilhed  learner  utterly  uninformed  of  its  higher 
claims,  its  worthier  objedls,  and  its  real  utility. 

To  be  truly  a connoiffeur  or  a judge  of  the  qualities 
of  painting  when  exercifed  in  its  highett  ftyle,  not- 
withftanding  the  impertinent  flippancy  of  thoufands  of 
pretenders,  requires  a peculiar  cultivation  of  mind  ; quite 
as  much  fo  as  any  other  art  or  fcience  requires  an  initiation 
into  its  principles,  to  be  a judge  of  its  effefts.  Our  art. 


however,  appealing  to  the  fenfe  of  fight,  more  than  to  reafon* 
and  producing  its  effefts  from  the  reprefentation  of  well 
known  objefts,  has  a great  advantage  over  others,  in  that 
its  end  is  more  cafily  comprehended,  although  the  principles 
which  govern  its  praddice  are  not  lefs  abftrufe  and  difficult 
of  application.  Moft  men,  therefore,  of  good  mental  capa- 
cities, are  capable  of  iinderftanding  and  feeling  the  grand 
and  general  points  ; fuch  as  of  colour,  whether  it  be  like 
that  of  natural  objedds,  under  peculiar  circumftances  ; of 
expreflion,  and  if  the  ftory  be  fully  and  clearly  exhibited  • 
and  of  the  general  effedd  of  the  chiaro-feuro,  whether  it 
prefent  an  agreeable  furface  to  the  eye,  &c.  ; but  of  the 
iubtleties  of  arrangement  and  execution,  whereby  diffi- 
culties  arifing  from  the  nature  and  difunion  of  the  mate- 
rials and  parts  are  overcome  ; of  the  delicate  hues,  which 
are  covertly  introduced  to  produce  harmony  ; and  of  the 
art  which  attaches  light  to  light,  and  dark  to  dark,  to 
produce  maffes,  without  violating  the  principles  of  nature  : 
of  thefe  things,  hidden  as  they  are  in  the  myftery  of  th  e 
art,  none  but  an  artift  can  well  judge  ; though  a portion 
of  that  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  fcientific  ftudy 
without  praddice.  No  doubt  a man  being  conftantly  or 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  comparing  pifture  with  pic- 
ture, and  both  with  nature  ; and  reflefting  upon  the  diver- 
fities  of  each,  their  beauties,  and  their  defedds  ; may  acquire 
a very  confidernble  power  of  diferimination  and  judgment 
in  matters  of  art  ; and  more  particularly  if  he  devotes  tliat 
time,  which  the  regular  artift  is  obliged  to  employ  at  his 
eafel,  to  a careful  inveftigation  of  nature,  and  the  ftudy  of 
the  means  and  principles  of  art.  A man  fo  tutored  may 
become  able  to  guide,  in  many  points,  the  pencil  of  a good 
painter ; ftill  there  are  many  others  to  which  his  attention 
can  never  be  attradded,  as  they  arife  only  from  praddice, 
and  confequently  can  only  be  known  and  appreciated  by 
thofe  who  are  engaged  in  it.  Thefe,  it  may  be  remarked, 
muft  be  of  an  inferior  nature  ; and  true  it  is  they  are  fo,  in 
comparifon  with  the  great  leading  and  effential  features  of 
a piddure,  whofe  fubjedd  is  of  a grand  and  heroic  charadder ; 
but  neverthelefs  they  enter  into  the  aggregate,  and  affift  in 
affording  delight  to  that  organ  of  fenffi  through  which  the 
art  appeals  to  the  mind,  and  more  readily  enable  it  to  at- 
tradd  attention. 

This  valuable  art  has,  in  the  courfe  of  the  world,  been 
generally  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  greateft  honours  ; and 
its  eminent  profeffors  of  a proportional  fliare  of  eftimation 
and  rewards.  Some  of  the  greateft  among  men  have,  at 
different  periods,  upheld  this  opinion  of  its  excellence,  as  its 
hiftory  teftifies  (fee  Painting)  ; but  Pericles,  at  the  head 
of  the  Athenian  republic,  was  the  firft  who  duly  eftimated 
its  value  as  a national  political  inftrument ; and  encouraging 
it,  in  conjunddion  with  fculpture  and  architeddure,  laid,  in 
p:u-t,  tlie  bafis  of  the  long  continued  fame  of  the  city.  He 
fatisfied  the  people,  who  murmured  at  the  expence  he  in- 
dulged in  in  the  public  works,  that  by  advancing  the  in- 
terelds  of  the  arts,  he  was  promoting  their  own  glory.  In 
tracing  the  mode  in  which  tliey  were  employed,  we  difeover 
the  principles  upon  which  tliey  add ; and  which,  being 
founded  upon  feelings  and  fentiments  of  the  human  heart, 
muft  always  produce  the  fame  effedd. 

It  is  doubtlefs  to  the  direddion  in  which  talent  is  employed, 
that  we  owe  its  utility,  or  its  power  to  do  mifehief.  The 
love  of  fam.e  was  the  firft  objedd  of  the  Greeks,  and  their 
leaders  therefore  very  wifely  employed  every  means  to  main- 
tain fo  ufeful  a fpirit.  In  compliance  with  this,  Pansenus 
and  Polygnotus  were  employed  by  Pericles  to  adorn  the 
public  buildings  with  paintings,  the  fubjedds  of  which  were 
the  heroic  addions  of  the  moft  renowned  among  their  coun- 
3 C 2 trv'men  ; 
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trymen  ; thus  perpetuating  a record  of  thofe  deeds  which 
excited  to  emulation,  which,  appealing  to  the  natural  and 
inftirrftive  pride  of  man,  in  a becoming  manner,  necelTarily 
leads,  wherever  it  is  ftrongly  felt,  to  great  and  ufeful  con- 
du6f.  There  is  no  denying  that  painting  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  fpecies  of  excitement,  its  effedf  being  full 
and  inftantaneous  ; as  the  impreflion  made  upon  the  mind  by 
witnefling  the  exhibition  of  a fcene  of  heroifm,  of  diftrefs, 
or  of  delight,  is  greater  than  any  which  can  arife  from  a 
detail  of  it  in  delcription.  Tlie  intereil  in  the  relation  is 
the  weaker,  as  impreflion  fucceeds  to  impreflion  ; whereas 
in  the  fa£f,  or  the  reprefentation  of  it,  the  whole  ruflies 
upon  the  fight  at  once.  But  then  it  mult  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  this  drawback  in  its  eftedt  upon  the  minds  of 
men  in  general,  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  comprehend 
more  than  the  general  impreflion  ; therefore  the  public 
works  of  the  Greeks  in  painting,  appear  to  have  been  con- 
dufted  upon  the  molt  Ample  principles,  in  order  that  their 
whole  objeft  and  intention  might  be  imiverlally  embraced. 

It  is  fcarcely  credible  that,  in  direft  oppolition  to  this 
fentiment  of  the  Greeks,  any  one  fliould  afl'ert,  in  this  en- 
lightened period,  that  no  inculcation  of  moral  or  religious 
truth  can  be  effedted  by  painting  ; the  more  fo,  when  the 
works  of  Hogarth,  the  moil  inftrudlive  of  painters,  are  in 
our  hands,  and  no  one  who  ever  thinks  of  art  at  all  can 
plead  ignorance  of  them.  An  alfertion  to  that  effeft  has, 
however,  lately  been  made  by  a very  learned  and  ingenious 
author,  in  a critique  on  the  life  and  works  of  J.  Barry,  efq. 
(fee  Edinb.  Review,  Auguft  i8io,)  and  he  has  gone  the 
length  of  faying,  “ that  as  to  conveying  moral,  religious,  or 
political  inlirudtion  in  pidlures,  it  is  the  moll  abfurd  of  all 
abfurd  notions.”  If  the  ingenious  gentleman  means,  by 
the  word  inllruftion,  that  kind  only  which  properly  be- 
longs to  painting,  and  to  which,  when  fpeaking  of  tlie 
art,  (if  he  mean  well  to  its  caufe,)  he  ought  to  confine 
himfelf,  viz.  that  fudden  and  unavoidable  impreflions  of 
truth,  which  moll  men,  not  utterly  deltitute  of  fenfe,  re- 
ceive upon  the  firll  fight  of  a well  regulated  moral,  or 
poetical  compofition  ; more  particularly  fuch  as,  being 
drawn  from  common  nature,  applies  common  objedls  to  its 
purpofe,  and  prefents  to  the  obferver  familiar  incidents, 
furely  every  day’s  experience  is  againft  him.  We  would 
appeal  to  himfelf,  if  he  has  never  received  the  impreflion 
of  difguft  at  pride ; abhorrence  of  avarice  and  of  fen- 
fuality  ; difdain  of  vanity  and  idle  wafte  of  time,  a pru- 
dential hint  of  the  folly  of  extravagance,  and  of  trulling 
to  gay  diflipation  for  tlie  enjoyment  of  happinefs  ; from  the 
feries  of  pidtures  called  The  Marriage-a-la-mode  by  Ho- 
garth. What  moral  ledlures  in  rhetoric  would,  or  could, 
more  completely  illuftrate,  in  a more  univerfally  intelligible 
manner,  the  fatal  effedls  of  vice,  or  the  beneficial  ones  at- 
tendant upon  virtue,  than  that  ingenious  painter  has  done 
in  this,  and  others  of  his  produftions  ; as  the  induftrious 
and  idle  apprentices,  the  Rake’s  and  the  Harlot’s  progrefs, 
&c.  See.  ; and  yet  with  thefe  defigns  in  his  hand,  has  he 
rilked  fo  unjuft  and  ungenerous  a fentiment  as  his  alfertion 
conveys.  Ungenerous,  becaufc,  if  true,  it  can  be  pro- 
duftive  of  no  good  to  extend  fuch  an  opinion,  and  it  tends 
to  diminilh  the  regard  which  painting  has  defervedly  received 
from  the  world,  wherever  its  highell  powers  have  been 
engaged  ; and  unjuft,  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  ages,  and  is  upheld  by  no  reafoning  at  all  ap- 
plicable, and  fcarcely  tangible  ; fince,  in  fupport  of  it,  he 
only  inquires  with  a fneer,  “ what  argument  can  be  drawn 
in  fupport  of  the  idea  of  a future  ftate,  from  Mr.  Barry’s 
pifture  of  final  retribution  ?”  Does  he  not,  in  this,  millake 
the  ground  on  which  he  ought  to  reafon  upon  painting  ? If, 


by  argument,  he  means  its  ufual  acceptation,  a deduftion 
from  point  to  point,  till  we  arrive  at  a fatisfa£lory  defini- 
tion of  what  is  virtue  and  religion,  or  what  is  the  probable 
nature  of  that  future  ftate  of  exiftence  which  man  is  def- 
tined  to  partake  of ; then  we  anfwer,  that  no  argument  in 
proof  is  expedted  from  the  art,  none  defined  of  it.  The 
painter’s  bufinefs  was  to  make  that  future  ftate,  the  belief 
of  which  was  already  fettled,  as  engaging  as  poflible  ; to 
exemplify  it  in  an  attradlive  manner,  and  make  beholders 
anxious  to  participate  in  its  glory  ; and  the  enquiry  ought  to 
have  been,  has  Mr.  Barry  effedted  tliat  purpofe?  We  do 
not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  in  the  point  of  invention  he  undoubt- 
edly has.  Who,  beholding  the  aflemblage  of  illultrious 
charadters  which  he  has  introduced  in  that  pidlure,  upon  a 
molt  judicious  ground  of  reafoning,  viz.  their  ufefulnefs  to 
mankind,  is  not  led  to  ferious  relledtion,  and  an  ardent  willi 
to  unite  with  them,  to  be  ranked  with  the  great  and  good, 
and  emulous  to  merit  fuch  exaltation  ; to  ihare  their  con- 
verfation  ; to  receive  their  inllrudtion  ; and  to  adore  in  their 
enlightened  fociety,  that  beneficent  Creator  whofe  incom- 
prehenfible  greatnefs  and  goodnefs  made  and  fultains  the 
univerfe.  Such  was,  fuch  alone  could  be,  the  juft  objedt 
of  the  painter  ; and  no  attempt  to  prove  the  fadt,  whether 
this  “ corruptible  lhall  put  on  incorruptible”  or  not ; for 
that  the  Chrillian  reforts  to  his  Teftament,  and  the  heathen 
and  the  philofopher  to  nature.  The  artill  can  only  exem- 
plify it,  and  enlarge  our  confideration  of  that  ftate  wherein 
rational  beings  may  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  the  higheft  poflible 
degree  of  felicity  ; and  in  this  refpedt  Mr.  Barry  is  borne 
out  in  the  opinion  he  has  endeavoured  to  illuftrate,  by  the 
writings  of  many  ingenious  divines. 

To  fay,  what  indeed  is  not  laid,  but  mult  almoft  necef- 
farily  be  inferred,  that  no  impreflion  could  be  made  upon 
the  mind  of  an  obferver,  favourable  to  virtue  and  religion 
by  the  contemplation  of  that  pidture,  would  be  to  fay,  that 
he  either  was  incapable  of  relledtion,  or  that  by  vice  and 
fenfuality  he  was  become  ill  fitted  to  receive  fuch  impreflions 
as  it  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  well  regulated  minds  ; 
common  experience  is  againft  it,  and  hundreds  have  left  the 
room  where  it  hangs  with  as  ferious  and  ufeful  emotions,  as 
a fermon  on  the  fubjedt  would  produce.  Many  have  ex- 
prelfed  thefe  fentiments  to  tlie  writer  of  this  article  ; and  he 
himfelf  takes  his  opportunity  of  paying  a grateful  tribute  of 
refpedt  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Barry,  whilft  he  acknowledges 
the  lafting  impreflion  it  made  upon  his  mind,  when  he  faw  it 
in  early  life.  Thus  although  the  avowed  truifm,  that  vir- 
tuous condudt  is  the  wifeft  and  belt  that  man  can  purfue 
for  his  own  happinefs,  will  find  no  argument  in  the  pencil  for 
its  fupport ; it  will  have  a moll  able  aflillant,  by  tlie  exhi- 
bition it  is  capable  of  affording  of  its  effedls.  Is  the  moral 
or  religious  effedt  of  painting,  when  duly  appreciated  and 
exercifed,  to  be  denied,  when,  as  we  have  Hated,  fuch  works 
as  Hogarth’s  exift  ? and  is  that  to  take  place  firll  of  all  in 
the  country  where  he  was  born,  and  exerted  his  ufeful  ta- 
lents ? — He,  whofe  pencil  inculcates  fo  powerfully  the  value 
of  good,  and  the  enormity  of  evil,  and  by  the  reprefent- 
ation of  the  common  events  ©f  life,  brings  home  the  fenti- 
ments of  morality  to  every  mind,  and  makes  fo  forcible  an 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  head  of  every  man  poflefl’ed  of  ordi- 
nary underftanding,  be  his  ftate  in  life  what  it  may  ; not, 
we  will  venture  to  fay,  to  the  exception  of  the  learned  au- 
thor himfelf,  whofe  ungentle  fentiment  towards  the  art  is 
the  caufe  of  thefe  remarks  > — a fentiment  whofe  objedt,  or 
whofe  effedt  at  leaft,  if  it  have  any,  can  only  be  to  rellridl 
the  pencil  from  its  moll  honourable  and  moll  valuable  appli- 
cation ; and  render  it  a mere  inllriTment  of  amufement,  or  of 
idle  and  ufelefs  gratification,  or  worfe. 
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The  appeal  of  the  pencil  is  not  fo  much  to  the  under, - 
Handing,  as  to  the  heart  and  mind  ; by  that  the  firft  excite- 
ment is  produced,  and  thence  neceffarily  follow  refleflions, 
attached  to  the  nature  of  the  images  prefented  to  the  eye. 
Do  we  not  fearfully  acknowledge  its  power  to  corrupt  young 
minds,  and  take  conllant  care  to  keep  improper  drawings 
from  their  view  ? What  mode  of  information  does  it  purfue 
in  this  cafe,  but  that  of  prefenting  images  of  agreeable  vices 
in  an  engaging  manner  ? A nd  is  it  allowed  to  be  fo  fuffi- 
ciently  potent  for  the  produdtion  of  evil,  that  all  our  care 
is  requifite  to  counteract  or  prevent  its  influence  in  that 
refpeCt,  and  fhall  it  be  denied  any  influence  in  the  promotion 
of  good  ! forbid  it  reafon,  fenle,  and  juftice  ! If  the  ob- 
jection to  its  utility  be  juil,  how  fliall  we  eftimate  the  wifdom 
of  thofe  whom  the  learned  author  alluded  to  fufflciently 
honours  on  other  occaflons  ; of  thole  who  employed  fculp- 
ture  and  painting  as  political  and  religious  agents,  to  ftimu- 
late  the  ardent  minds  of  the  Greeks  to  heroifm  or  devotion. 
The  opinions  of  almoll  all  ancient  authors  who  have  noticed 
it,  are  moil  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  the  pencil ; 
and  thofe  of  the  wifell  politicians  among  the  moderns  have 
been  amply  illullrated  by  the  ufe  tliey  have  made  of  its 
powers. 

If  any  thing  can  mod  effectively  contribute  to  ftrengthen 
the  dilinclination  of  the  government  of  our  own  coun- 
try, towards  the  employment  of  painting  in  a way  more 
worthy  of  its  powers  than  portraiture,  it  is  remarks  of  this 
nature,  originating  with  men  of  acknowledged  talent,  of 
great  acquirements,  and  partial  devotion  to  the  arts  ; and 
which,  while  they  are  fo  guarded  as  to  be  capable  of  jultifl- 
cation  in  their  author’s  peculiar  view  ; yet  leave  an  impreflion 
on  the  reader,  much  more  widely  effective  in  preventing  or 
deltroying  the  energies  of  the  art,  than  he  perhaps  intended. 
But  Dr.  Johnfon  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  “he  never 
could  fee  any  connection  between  the  hiftorical  relation  of  a 
faCt,  and  a picture  of  it  and  perhaps  the  author  alluded 
to  may  have  fome  fimilar  diveriity  from  the  majority  of  man- 
kind with  regard  to  moral  culture,  which  prevents  him 
from  regarding  pictures  in  a moral  or  infiruCtive  point  of 
view. 

Picture,  PlBura,  apiece  of  painting,  or  a fubjeCt  re- 
prefented  in  colours,  on  canvas,  wood,  or  the  like  ; and 
inclofed  in  a frame. 

Pictures  or  paintings  in  oil  are  preferved  by  coating  them 
with  fome  tranfparent  and  hard  fubltance,  as  a varnifli, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  colours  from  the  injuries  of  the  air 
or  moilture  ; and  to  defend  the  furfaces  from  fcratches  or 
any  damages  the  painting  might  receive  from  flight  violence. 
The  fubltances  that  have  been,  or  may  be  uled  for  this 
piirpofe,  are  gum  arabic,  diffolved  in  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fugar  or  fiigar-candy,  to  prevent  its  cracking  ; glair  or 
whites  of  eggs,  mixed  with  a little  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  order  to  make  it  work  more  freely,  and  a lump  of  lugar  to 
prevent  its  cracking  ; ifinglafs-fize,  ufed  as  either  of  the 
former,  or  mixed  with  a fourth  or  fifth  of  its  weight  of 
honey  or  fugar,  and  varnifhes  formed  of  gum  relins  diffolved 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  which  laft  are  called 
oil-varnifhes. 

Paintings  in  miniature  are  preferved  by  plates  of  glafs,  or 
the  talc  called  ifinglafs,  placed  before  them  in  the  frame. 
Paintings  in  diftemper  may  be  rendered  more  durable,  and 
preferved  from  foulnefs  by  varniihing  them  with  hot  fize, 
boiled  to  a ilrong  confiltence,  in  which  a fifteenth  or  twen- 
tieth part  of  honey  has  been  diflolved.  Crayons  mult  be 
preferved  in  the  fame  manner  with  paintings  in  water  colours, 
by  plates  of  glafs  or  ifinglafs. 

When  pictures  are  cut  or  torn,  they  may  be  repaired  by 


laying  them  on  an  even  board  or  table,  carefully  putting  to- 
gether the  torn  or  divided  parts  with  colour  laid  as  a 
cement,  in  and  over  the  joint,  and  keeping  them  in  the 
fituation  till  the  cement  is  thoroughly  dried.  The  pro- 
tuberance of  the  cement  may  be  ealily  reduced  with  a 
penknife,  and  the  repaired  part  properly  coloured  fo  as 
to  correfpond  with  the  picture.  AVhen  part  of  the  cloth 
is  deftroyed,  a piece  of  canvas  fomewhat  bigger  than  the 
vacant  fpace  is  to  be  plaitered  over  on  the  outlide  of  the 
cloth  with  white  or  any  other  colour,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  the  inequality  of  the  picture  in  this  part 
is  to  be  filled  up  with  the  fame  matter,  and  properly  reduced 
and  coloured. 

The  art  of  cleaning  pictures  and  paintings  is  of  great 
confequence  in  order  to  their  prefervation  : in  this  operation 
great  Ikill  and  care  are  requifite,  fo  that  the  menltruum  ufed 
for  taking  oft  any  foulnefs  may  not  diflblve  the  oil  in  the 
painting  itfelf,  or  diforder  its  colours,  and  that  each  fort  of 
varniih  with  which  paintings  are  coloured  may  be  taken  off 
without  injury  to  the  painting.  The  firll  and  moft  general 
fubftance  ufed  for  cleaning  pictures  is  water,  which  will  re- 
move any  foulnefs  ariling  from  many  kinds  of  glutinous 
bodies,  as  fugar,  honey,  glue,  &c.  and  any  varniih  of  gum 
arabic,  glair  of  eggs  or  ifinglafs,  without  affeCting  the  oil 
that  holds  the  colours  together.  Olive  oil  or  butter  will 
diflblve  pitch,  refin,  and  other  fubltances  of  a like  kind, 
without  injuring  the  oil  of  the  painting.  Pearl-alhes,  dif- 
folved in  water,  form  a proper  menltruum  for  molt  kinds  of 
matter  that  foul  paintings  ; but  they  mult  be  very  cautioufly 
ufed,  as  they  will  corrode  the  oil  of  the  painting,  if  there  be  no 
varnifli  of  the  gum  refins  over  it.  Soap  is  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  Ihould  be  cautioufly  applied,  and  only  to  particular 
fpots,  that  elude  all  other  methods.  Spirit  of  wine  will 
diflblve  all  the  gums  and  gum  refins,  except  gum  arabic, 
and  is  therefore  very  neceffary  for  taking  off  from  pictures 
varniflies  compofed  of  fuch  fubltances,  but  it  alfo  corrodes 
the  oil  of  the  painting.  Tins  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  elfence  of  lemon,  fpirit  of  lavender,  and 
rofemary,  and  other  effential  oils.  With  regard  to  paint- 
ings that  ai'e  varnilhed  with  gum  arabic,  glair  of  eggs,  or 
ifinglafs,  the  varniih  Ihould  be  taken  off  when  they  are  to 
be  cleaned.  This  may  be  ealily  diltinguilhed  by  wetting  any 
part  of  the  painting,  which  will  feel  clammy,  if  varnilhed 
with  any  fubftance  foluble  in  water.  This  kind  of  varniih 
may  be  taken  off  with  hot  water  and  a fpunge,  or  by  gentle 
rubbing  with  a linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  veater.  If  paint- 
ings, on  this  trial,  appear  to  be  varnilhed  with  gum  refins, 
or  fuch  fubltances  as  cannot  be  diffolved  in  water,  they  may, 
in  fome  cafes,  be  fufticiently  cleaned  by  a fpunge  with  warm 
water  ; and  any  remaining  foulnefsmaybe  removed  by  rubbing 
the  painting  over  with  olive  oil  made  warm,  or  with  butter, 
which  Ihould  be  wiped  oft  with  a woollen  cloth  ; and  if  the 
picture  require  farther  cleaning,  wood-alhes  or  pearl-alhes 
may  be  ufed  in  the  following  manner  ; take  an  ounce  of 
pearl-allies,  and  diflolve  them  in  a pint  of  water  ; or  take 
two  pounds  of  wood-allies,  and  Itir  them  well  in  three 
quarts  of  water,  once  or  twice  in  an  hour  for  half  a day. 
Then  pour  off  the  clear  fluid,  and  evaporate  it  to  a quart  or 
three  pints  ; w’alh  the  painting  w'ell  with  a fpunge  dipped  in 
either  of  thefe  leys,  and  rub  gently  any  foul  fpots  with  a 
linen  cloth  till  they  difappear.  If  this  method  fail,  recourfe 
mull  be  had  firft  to  fpirit  of  wine,  then  to  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  it  thefe  are  ineffectual,  the  effence  of  lemons  ; with  either 
of  w'hich  the  foul  fpots  Ihould  be  llightly  moiftened,  and 
the  part  immediately  rubbed  gently  with  a linen  cloth. 
After  a little  rubbing,  if  oil  of  turpentine  or  eflence  of 
lemon  has  been  applied,  olive  oil  Ihould  be  put  upon  the 
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fpot ; and  water,  if  fpirit  of  wine  has  been  ufed  ; which 
fliould  be  taken  off  with  a woollen  cloth ; repeating  the 
operation  till  the  foulnefs  be  removed.  When  paintings  ap- 
pear to  have  been  varnifhed  with  thofe  fubftances  that  will 
not  diflblve  in  water,  and  after  the  ufe  of  the  above  means 
retain  their  foulnefs,  the  following  method  will  fucceed  : 
place  the  pidfure  or  painting  in  a horizontal  fituation  ; and 
moiften,  or  rather  flood,  by  means  of  a fpunge,  the  furface 
with  very  ftrong  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  : keep  the  painting 
thus  moiflened,  by  adding  frefli  quantities  of  the  fpirit,  for 
fome  minutes  ; then  flood  the  whole  furface  copioufly  with 
cold  water;  wafh  off  the  wliole  without  rubbing  ; and  when 
the  painting  is  dry,  repeat  the  operation  till  the  whole 
varnillr  is  taken  off.  Handin.  to  the  Arts,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

245- 

Pictures,  or  Paintings,  in  Oil,  Method  of  taking  off,  &c. 
The  art  of  removing  paintings  in  oil,  from  the  cloth  or 
wood  on  which  they  are  originally  done,  and  transferring 
them  to  new  grounds  of  either  kinds  of  fubflance,  is  of 
great  ufe.  For  thofe  on  cloth  or  canvas,  the  method  is  as 
follows : let  the  decayed  picture  be  cleanfed  of  all  greafe 
that  may  be  on  its  furface,  by  rubbing  it  very  gently  with 
crumb  of  ftale  bread,  and  then  wiping  it  with  a very  fine 
foft  linen  cloth.  It  mull  then  be  laid,  with  the  face  down- 
wards, on  a fmooth  table  covered  with  fan-paper,  or  the 
India-paper ; and  the  cloth  on  the  reverfe  muft  be  well  foaked 
with  boiling  water,  fpread  upon  it  with  a fponge,  till  it  ap- 
pears perfeffly  foft  and  pliable.  T urn  tiie  picture  with  the 
face  upwards,  and  having  flretched  it  evenly  on  the  table, 
pin  it  down  with  nails  at  the  edges.  Having  melted  a quan- 
tity of  glue  and  {trained  it  through  a flannel  cloth,  fpread 
part  of  it,  when  a little  fliffened,  on  a linen  cloth  of  the 
fize  of  the  painting,  and  when  this  is  fet  and  dry,  lay  an- 
other coat  over  it  ; when  this  becomes  ftiff,  fpread  fome  of 
the  glue,  moderately  heated,  over  the  face  of  the  picture, 
and  lay  over  it  the  linen  cloth  already  prepared  in  the  moil 
even  manner,  and  nail  it  down  to  the  picture  and  table. 
Then  expofe  the  whole  apparatus  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  in 
a place  where  it  may  be  fecured  from  rain,  till  the  glue  be 
perfectly  dry  and  hard  ; when  this  is  the  cafe,  remove  the 
pifture  and  linen  cloth  from  the  table.  Turn  the  piflure 
with  the  face  downwards,  and  let  it  be  flretched  and  nailed 
to  the  table  as  before  ; then  raife  round  its  edge  a border- of 
wax,  as  in  the  etching  of  copper-plates,  forming  a kind  of  {hal- 
low trough  with  the  furface  of  the  picture  ; into  whiqh 
pour  a proper  corroding  fluid,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  aqua  fortis, 
or  fpirit  of  fait,  but  the  lall  is  to  be  preferred  : dilute  either 
of  thefe  with  water  to  fuch  a degree,  determined  by  previous 
trials,  that  they  may  deflroy  the  threads  of  the  original  can- 
vas or  cloth  of  the  piflure,  without  difcolourisg  it.  When 
the  corroding  fluid  has  anfwered  this  purpofe,  drain  it  off 
through  a paiTage  made  at  one  end  of  the  border  of  wax, 
and  wa(h  away  the  remaining  part  by  repeatedly  pouring 
quantities  of  frelh  water  on  the  cloth.  The  threads  of  the 
cloth  mufl  be  then  carefully  picked  out  till  the  whole  be  taken 
away.  The  reverfe  furface  of  the  painting,  being  thus  wholly 
freed  from  the  old  cloth,  mull  be  well  wafhed  with  water  by 
means  of  a fponge,  and  left  to  dry.  In  the  mean  time  prepare  a 
new  piece  of  canvas  of  the  fize  of  the  painting  ; and  having 
fpread  fome  hot  glue,  purified  as  before,  and  melted  with  a 
little  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  ever  the  reverfe  of  the  painting, 
lay  the  new  canvas  evenly  upon  it  while  the  glue  is  hot,  and 
comprefs  them  together  with  thick  plates  of  lead  or  flat  pieces 
of  polifhed  marble.  When  the  glue  is  fet,  remove  thefe 
weights,  let  the  cloth  remain  till  the  glue  is  become  per- 
feflTy  dry  and  hard.  Then  the  whole  muil  be  again  turned 
with  the  other  fide  upwards,  and  the  border  of  wax  being 


replaced,  the  linen  cloth  oh  the  face  of  the  painting  muft 
be  deflroyed  by  means  of  the  corroding  fluid  ; particular 
care  is  neceffary  in  this  part  of  the  operation  ; becaufe  the 
face  of  the  painting  is  defended  only  by  the  coat  of  glue 
which  cemented  the  linen  cloth  to  it.  The  painting  muft 
then  be  freed  from  the  glue  by  wafhing  it  with  hot  water, 
fpread  and  rubbed  on  the  furface  by  a fponge.  The  paint- 
ing may  afterwards  be  varnifhed  as  a new  pifture  ; and  if  the 
operation  be  well  condudled,  it  will  be  transferred  to  the 
new  cloth  in  a perfefl  Hate. 

hen  the  painting  is  originally  on  wood,  it  mufl  firfl  be 
detached  from  the  ceiling  or  wainfeot  where  it  was  fixed ; 
and  the  furface  of  it  covered  with  a linen  cloth,  cemented 
to  it  by  means  of  glue,  as  already  direCled.  A proper 
table  being  then  provided,  and  overfpread  with  a blanket,  or 
thinner  woollen  cloth,  laid  on  in  feveral  doubles  ; the  paint- 
ing mufl  be  laid  upon  it  with  the  face  downwards,  and  fixed 
fleady  ; and  the  board  or  wood  on  which  it  was  done  mull 
be  planed  away,  till  the  fhell  remains  as  thin  as  it  can  be 
made,  without  damaging  the  paint  under  it.  The  procefs 
is  afterwards  the  fame  as  that  in  the  cafe  of  paintings  on  can- 
vas, till  the  painting  on  wood  be  in  like  manner  transferred  to 
a cloth  or  canvas.  Doflie’s  Handm.  to  the  Arts,  vol.  ii. 
p.  417,  &c. 

Picture,  Magical.  See  Magical. 

PICTURESQUE  Beauty,  according  to  a late  ele- 
gant writer,  refers  to  “ fuch  beautiful  objects  as  are  fuited  to 
the  pencil.”  This  epithet  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  works  of 
nature,  though  it  will  often  apply  to  works  of  art  alfo. 
Thole  objefls  are  moll  properly  denominated  piflurefque, 
which  are  difpofed  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  a mixture  of 
^varied  rudenefs,  JimpUcity,  and  grandeur.  A plain  neat 
garden  with  little  variation  in  its  plan,  and  no  llriking 
grandeur  in  its  pofition,  difplays  too  much  of  art,  defign, 
and  uniformity,  to  be  called  pidlurefque.  “ The  idea  of 
7uat  and  fmooth  (fays  Mr.  Gilpin), initeadofbeingpidlurefque, 
in  fadl  difqualify  the  objeft  in  which  they  refide  from  any 
pretenfions  to  pidlurefque  beauty.  Nay,  farther,  we  do 
not  fcruple  to  afl’ert,  that  roughnefs  forms  the  moll  elfential 
point  of  difference  between  the  beautiful  and  the  pidlurefque ; 
as  it  feeins  to  be  that  particular  quality  which  makes  objefls 
chiefly  pleafing  in  painting.  I ufe  the  general  term  rough- 
nefs ; but,  properly  fpeaking,  roughnefs  relates  only  to  the  fur- 
faces  of  bodies  : when  we  fpeak  of  their  delineation,  we 
ufe  the  word  ruggednefs.  Both  ideas,  however,  equallv 
enter  into  the  pifturefque,  and  both  are  obfervable  in  the 
fmaller  as  well  as  in  the  larger  parts  of  nature  ; in  the  out- 
line and  bark  of  a tree,  as  in  the  rude  fummits  and  craggy 
fides  of  a mountain. 

“ Let  us  then  examine  our  theory  by  an  appeal  to  expe- 
rience, and  try  how  far  thefe  qualities  enter  into  the  idea  of 
piflurefque  beauty,  and  how  far  they  mark  that  difference 
among  objefts  which  is  the  ground  of  our  inquiry. 

“ A piece  of  Palladian  architecture  may  be  elegant  in  the 
lall  degree  ; the  proportion  of  its  parts,  the  propriety  of 
its  ornaments,  and  the  lymmetry  of  the  whole,  may  be  highly 
pleafing  ; but  if  we  introduce  it  in  a piClure,  it  immediately 
becomes  a formal  objeCl,  and  ceafes  to  pleafe.  Should  we  wifh 
to  give  it  piclurefque  beauty,  we  mull  ufe  the  mallet  inllead 
of  the  chiflel  ; we  mull  beat  down  one-half  of  it,  deface 
the  other,  and  throw  the  mutilated  members  around  in  heaps ; 
in  Ihort,  from  a fmooth  building  we  mull  turn  it  into  a rough 
ruin.  No  painter  who  had  the  choice  of  the  two  objefts 
would  hefitate  a moment. 

“ Again,  why  does  an  elegant  piece  of  garden-ground 
make  no  figure  on  canvas  ? The  fhape  is  pleafing,  the  com- 
bination of  the  objeCls  harmonious,  and  the  winding  of  the 
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walk  in  tlie  very  line  ot  beauty.  All  this  is  true  ; but  the 
ftuootimefs  of  the  whole,  though  right  and  as  it  fliould  be 
in  nature,  offends  in  pidlure.  Turn  the  lawn  into  apiece 
of  broken  ground,  plant  rugged  oaks  inllead  of  flowering 
fhrubs,  break  the  edges  of  the  walk,  give  it  the  rudenefs  of 
a road,  mark  it  with  wheel  tracks,  and  fcatter  around  a few 
ftones  and  brufliwood : in  a word,  inftead  of  making  the 
whole  fmooth,  make  it  rough,  and  you  make  it  alfo  pic- 
turefque.  All  the  other  ingredients  of  beauty  it  already 
pofl’effed.”  On  the  whole,  pidfurefque  compofition  confifts 
in  uniting  in  one  whole,  a variety  of  parts,  and  thefe  parts 
can  only  be  obtained  from  rough  objedts. 

It  is  poflible,  therefore,  to  find  pidfurefque  objedfs  among 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  poflible  to  make  objedts  fo  ; but  the 
grand  fcene  of  pidlurefque  beauty  is  nature  in  all  its  original 
variety,  and  in  all  its  irregular  grandeur.  “ We  feek  it 
(fays  our  author)  among  all  the  ingredients  of  landfcape, 
trees,  rocks,  broken  grounds,  woods,  rivers,  lakes,  plains, 
valleys,  mountains,  and  diftances.  Thefe  objedls  in  them- 
felves  produce  infinite  variety  ; no  two  rocks  or  trees  are 
exadlly  the  fame  ; they  are  varied  a fecond  time  by  combi- 
nation ; and  almofl;  as  much  a third  time  by  different  lights 
and  fhades  and  other  aerial  effedts.  Sometimes  we  find  among 
them  the  exhibition  of  a whole,  but  oftener  we  find  only 
beautiful  parts.” 

Sublimity  or  grandeur  alone  cannot  make  an  objedf  pic- 
turefque  : for,  as  our  author  remarks,  “ however  grand  the 
mountain  or  the  rock  may  be,  it  has  no  claim  to  this  epithet, 
unlefs  its  form,  its  colour,  or  its  accompaniments,  have  fome 
degree  of  beauty.  Nothing  can  be  more  fublime  than  the 
ocean  ; but  wholly  unaccompanied,  it  has  little  of  the  pic- 
turefque.  When  we  talk,  therefore,  of  a fublime  objedt,  we 
always  underftand  that  it  is  alfo  beautiful ; and  we  call  it  fub- 
lime or  beautiful  only  as  the  ideas  of  fublimity  or  fimple  beauty 
prevail.  But  it  is  not  only  the  form  and  the  compofition  of  the 
objedfs  of  landfcape  which  the  pidfurefque  eye  examines,  it 
connedts  them  with  the  atmofphere,  and  feeks  for  all  thofe 
various  effedfs  which  are  produced  from  that  vaft  and  Wonder- 
ful ftorehoufe  of  nature.  Nor  is  there  in  travelling  a greater 
pleafure  than  when  a fcene  of  grandeur  burfls  unexpedtedly 
upon  the  eye,  accompajfied  with  fome  accidental  circum- 
ftance  of  the  atmofphere  which  harmonizes  with  it,  and 
gives  it  double  value.” 

There  are  few  places  fo  barren  as  to  afford  no  pidturefque 
fcence. 

“ Believe  the  mufe. 

She  does  not  know  that  inaufpicious  fpot 
Where  beauty  is  thus  niggard  of  her  ifore. 

Believe  the  mufe,  through  this  terreflrial  wafte 
The  feeds  of  grace  are  fown,  profufely  fown. 

Even  where  we  leafl  may  hope.” 

Mr.  Gilpin  mentions  the  great  military  road  between 
Newcaftle  and  Carlifle  as  the  moll  barren  tradt  of  country  in 
England  ; and  yet  there,  he  fays,  there  is  “ always  fomething 
to  amufe  the  eye.  The  interchangeable  patches  of  heath 
and  green-fward  make  an  agreeable  variety.  Often,  too,  on 
thefe  vaft  tradls  of  interfedting  grounds  we  fee  beautiful 
lights,  foftening  off  along  the  fides  of  hills  ; and  often  we 
fee  them  adorned  with  cattle,  flocks  of  fheep,  heath-cocks, 
grous,  plover,  and  flights  of  other  wild-fowl.  A group  of 
cattle  ftanding  in  the  fhade  on  the  edge  of  a dark  hill,  and  re- 
lieved by  a lighter  difhance  beyond  them,  will  often  make  a 
complete  pidture  without  any  other  accompaniment.  In  many 
other  fituations  alfo  we  find  them  wonderfully  pleafing,  and 
capable  of  making  pidlures  amidft  all  the  deficiencies  of  land- 


fcape. Even  a winding  road  itfelf  is  an  objedl  of  beauty  ; 
while  the  richnefs  of  the  heath  on  each  fide,  with  the  little 
hillocks  and  crumbling  earth,  give  many  an  excellent  leffon 
for  a fore -grounds  When  we  have  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  grand  feenery  of  nature,  we  have  every  where  at 
leafl  the  means  of  obferving  with  what  a multiplicity  of 
parts,  and  yet  with  what  general  fimpbeity,  fhe  covers  every 
furface. 

“ But  if  we  let  the  imagination  loofe,  even  feenes  like 
thefe  adminiller  great  amufement.  The  imagination  can 
plant  hills  ; can  form  rivers  and  lakes  in  valleys  ; can  build 
caftles  and  abbeys  ; and  if  it  find  no  other  amufement,  can 
dilate  itfelf  in  vaft  ideas  of  fpace.” 

Mr.  Gilpin,  after  deferibing  fuch  objedls  as  may  be  called 
pidturefque,  proceeds  to  confider  their  fources  of  amufe- 
ment. We  cannot  follow  our  Ingenious  author  through  the 
whole  of  this  confideration,  and  fhall  therefore  finifli  ouf 
article  with  a fliort  quotation  from  the  beginning  of  it. 
“We  might  begin,”  fays  he,  “ in  moral  ftyle,  and  confider  the 
objedls  of  nature  in  a higher  light  than  merely  as  amufement. 
We  might  obferve,  that  a fearch  after  beauty  fhould  naturally 
lead  the  mind  to  the  great  origin  of  all  beauty  ; to  the 

“ firft  good,  firll  perfedl,  and  firfl  fair.” 

But  though  in  the  theory  this  feems  a natural  climax,  we 
infill  the  lefs  upon  it,  as  in  fadl  we  have  fcarce  ground  to 
hope  that  every  admirer  of  pidlurefque  beauty  is  an  admirer 
alfo  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  , and  that  every  lover  of  nature 
refledls,  that 

“ Nature  is  but  a name  for  an  ^5, 

Whofe  caufe  is  God.” 

If,  however,  the  admirer  of  nature  can  turn  his  amufements 
to  a higher  purpofe  ; if  its  great  feenes  can  infpire  him  with 
religious  awe,  or  its  tranquil  feenes  with  that  complacency 
of  mind  which  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  benevolence,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  better.  “ Apponat  lucro.”  It  is  fo  much  into  the 
bargain  ; for  we  dare  not  promife  him  more  from  pidlurefque 
travel  than  a rational  and  agreeable  amufement.  Yet  even 
this  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  an  age  teeming  with  licentious 
pleafure  ; and  may  in  this  light  at  lead  be  confidered  as 
having  a moral  tendency.” 

PICUCULI  de  Cayenne,  in  Ornithology.  See  Gracula 
Cayennenjls 

PICUIPINIMA.  See  Columba  Pajferlna. 

PICUS,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Pica? ; 
the  generic  charadler  is  as  follows  : bill  angular,  ftraight, 
wedged  at  the  tip  ; noftrils  covered  with  recumbent  fetaceous 
feathers  ; tongue  round,  worm-fhaped,  very  long,  bony,  mif- 
file,  daggered,  befet  at  the  point  with  briftles  bent  back  ; 
it  has  ten  tail-feathers,  which  are  hard,  rigid,  and  pointed  ; 
the  feet  are  formed  for  climbing.  The  birds  of  this  genus 
live  principally  upon  infedls,  to  obtain  which  they  climb 
trees,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  of  thofe  crevices  in 
which  their  food  is  lodged.  Thefe  infedls  they  transfix  with 
their  miflile  and  daggered  tongue,  which,  when  it  has  ob- 
tained its  purpofe,  is,  by  an  almoft  invifible  motion,  with- 
drawn wholly  into  the  mouth.  This  procefs  is  almoft  in- 
ceflantly  repeated  throughout  the  whole  day,  with  the  ut- 
moft  precifion  and  celerity.  Doomed  to  this  perpetual  oc- 
cupation, wood-peckers  avoid  fociety,  even  that  of  their 
own  fpecies,  and  appear  to  pofl’efs  none  of  the  animation 
of  cheerfulnels,  or  vigour  of  courage.  They  have  no  notes 
but  fuch  as  are  exprelfive  cf  pain  and  fadnefs,  and  they  feem 
to  lead  a life  of  labour  and  relliefsnefs.  There  are  nearly 
fixty  fpecies  mentioned  in  Gmelin’s  laft  edition  of  Linnsus. 

I Species- 


PICUS. 


Species. 

* Martius,  or  Great  black  Wood-pecker.  The  fpe- 
cific  charafter  is  black  ; cap  vermilion.  This  bird  inhabits 
many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  our  own  country ; it  is 
alfo  a native  in  Siberia  and  Chili ; it  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
poplar  tree  ; it  builds  a large  deep  neft,  and  lays  two  or 
three  eggs  ; it  feeds  principally  on  bees  and  ants,  and  is 
about  feventeen  or  eighteen  inches  long.  This  bird  fpeedily 
excavates  trees,  fo  as  to  expofe  them  to  be  blown  down  by 
winds  which  would  not  otherwife  have  affedted  them.  Under 
the  hole  made  by  it,  faw-duft  and  pieces  of  wood  may 
fometimes  be  found  in  pecks. 

Lignarius  ; White -bellied  Wood-pecker.  Cap  vermi- 
lion ; body  barred  with  white.  This  is  found  chiefly  in 
Chili,  and  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a blackbird. 

Principalis;  White-billed  Wood-pecker.  Black  ; crelt 
fcarlet ; a line  on  each  fide  the  neck  and  fecondary  quill- 
feathers  is  white.  It  inhabits  America,  from  New  Jerfey 
to  Brazil ; is  about  fixteen  inches  long,  and  makes  fpiral 
holes  in  the  trees. 

PiLEATUS  ; Pileated  Wood-pecker.  Black  ; creft  red, 
temples  and  wings  fpotted  with  white.  It  inhabits  the 
woods  of  North  America,  and  is  eighteen  inches  long  ; the 
female  of  this  fpecies  has  a brown  front.  There  is  a variety 
of  which  the  belly  is  obfcurely  barred  with  white. 

Lineatus  ; iLineated  Wood-pecker.  This  fpecies  is 
black  ; crelt  is  fcarlet ; it  has  a white  line  from  the  bill 
down  the  neck,  and  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  back.  It 
inhabits  Cayenne,  as  does  the  next,  and  is  nearly  fourteen 
inches  long. 

Rubricollis  ; Red-necked  Wood-pecker.  Brown,  be- 
neath tawny  ; creflied  head  and  neck  blood-red. 

Melanoleucos  ; Buft-crefted  Wood-pecker.  Black; 
body  beneath,  line  on  each  fide  the  neck,  nape  and  rump 
white  ; the  hind  part  of  the  crelt  brownilh-yellow.  It  is 
found  in  Surinam. 

Hirundinaceus  ; Lefler  black  Wood-pecker.  Black; 
cap  fcarlet ; Ihoulders  dotted  with  white.  It  inhabits 
North  America,  and  is  about  five  inches  and  a half  long. 
Two  varieties  of  this  fpecies  inhabit  Cayenne.  i.  Mid- 
dle of  the  bread  red ; belly  varied  with  black  and  grey. 
2.  Crown  with  a red  fpot ; area  of  the  eyes  is  white  ; the 
hind-head  is  golden.  Of  this  lad  variety  the  whole  head  of 
the  female  is  black  ; the  eye-lids  are  white. 

Passerinus  ; Palferine  Wood-pecker.  Yellowilh-olive, 
beneath  barred  with  brown  and  whitilh  ; is  about  fix  inches 
long,  and  is  found  in  St.  Domingo. 

Striatus  ; Rayed  Wood-pecker.  Black  dreaked  with 
olive,  beneath  olive  ; front,  cheeks,  chin,  throat,  and  bread 
grey  ; crown,  hind-head,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  red. 
There  is  a variety  that  has  a black  crown  ; it  is  nine  inches 
long,  and  is  found  in  St.  Domingo. 

Melanochloros  ; Gold-crelled  Wood-pecker.  Varie- 
gated with  black  and  yellow  ; the  cred  is  gold ; tail  is 
black.  It  inhabits  Cayenne,  and  is  about  thirteen  inches 
long.  There  is  a variety  that  has  a black  crown  ; a red 
cred  ; the  middle  tail-feathers  are  black,  the  lateral  ones  are 
barred  with  tawny  and  black. 

Flavescens;  Yellow-creded  Wood-pecker.  Black 
barred  with  yellow  ; pendent  cred,  chin,  cheeks,  and  neck 
yellow.  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  a 

Cayasensis.  This,  as  its  name  imports,  is  found  in 
Cayenne,  and  is  not  quite  eight  inches  long.  It  is  olive- 
coloured  ; the  feathers  towards  the  tip  are  marked  with  a 
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black  fpot ; the  crown,  chin,  and  tail  are  black  ; the  hind- 
head  is  red  ; the  cheeks  are  whitifli ; the  belly  is  yellowifti, 

Flavicans  ; Yellow  Wood-pecker.  Yellowifli,  creded; 
quill-feathers  brown  ; tail  black.  It  inhabits  Cayenne,  as 
do  the  next  two.  The  male  bird  has  a maxillary  band. 

CiNNAMOMEUS  ; Ferrugiiious  Wood-pecker.  Cinnamon 
colour,  with  a few  yellowifli  fpots  ; the  cred  and  lower  part 
of  the  back  yellow  ; the  tail  is  black. 

Multicolor  ; Black-breaded  Wood-pecker.  This  fpe- 
cies is  creded  ; rufous  ; beneath  pale  rudy  ; head,  chin,  and 
neck  orange  ; nape,  throat,  bread;  and  fpots  on  the  wings 
black. 

Erythrocephalus  ; Red-headed  Wood-pecker.  Head 
wholly  red  ; wings  and  tail  black  ; the  belly  is  white.  It 
is  found  in  North  America,  and  is  nine  inches  and  a half 
long  ; it  migrates  and  feeds  on  acorns,  fruit,  and  Indian 
corn.  From  the  vifits  of  this  bird,  the  natives  are  enabled 
in  a meafure  to  foretell  the  rigour  or  clemency  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  This  fpecies  is  extremely  dedruftive  to 
maize  fields  and  orchards.  During  winter  they  are  very 
tame,  and  fometimes  come  into  hoiifes,  as  the  robin  does 
with  us.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  old  trees,  and  the  noife- 
which  they  make  with  their  bills,  may,  when  the  air  is  calm 
and  dill,  be  heard  at  the  didance  of  a mile  and  more. 

Ruber  ; the  Red-brealled  Wood-pecker.  Head,  neck, 
and  bread  red  ; back  and  wings  black  ; belly  ochre.  It  is 
found  at  Cayenne. 

Obscurus  ; White-rumped  Wood-pecker.  Dufley, 
dreaked  and  waved  with  whitifh  ; beneath  it  is  white  ; fird. 
quill-feathers  black,  fecondary  white,  with  two  black  bars. 
It  inhabits  Long  ifland,  and  is  nine  inches  long. 

Fasctatus;  Striped-bellied  Wood-pecker.  The  colour 
of  this  fpecies  is  black  ; the  crown,  lores,  and  fub-maxil- 
lary  band  are  fcarlet  ; the  belly  is  dreaked  white  and  black  ; 
tail-feathers  white  at  the  tip. 

Aurantius  ; Orange  Wood-pecker.  Above  orange  ; 
nape,  rump,  and  tail  black  ; is  about  ten  inches  long,  and 
is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Senegalensis  ; Gold-backed  Wood-pecker.  Front  and 
cheeks  are  brown ; cap  red  ; back  and  quill-feathers  reddifh- 
gold  ; body  beneath  grey,  undulate  with  brown  and  white. 
It  is  found  in  Senegal,  and  is  fcarcely  larger  than  a fparrow. 

Capensis  ; Cape  Wood-pecker.  This,  as  its  name  figni- 
fies,  is  found  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  lefs  than  our 
lark  ; it  is  grey  ; the  back,  neck,  and  bread  are  olive  ; the 
quill-feathers  are  dufley  ; rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  red  ; 
tail-feathers  black.  There  is  a variety  that  has  its  back  and 
wings  olive -brown  ; cap,  rump,  and  belly  red. 

Auratus;  Gold-winged  Wood-pecker.  Striated  tranf- 
verfely  with  black  and  grey  ; the  chin  and  bread  black  ; 
the  nape  is  red,  and  the  rump  is  white.  It  is  found  in 
North  America,  and  is  almod  continually  on  the  ground ; 
it  feeds  on  worms  and  infefts,  and  when  thefe  are  not  to  be 
had,  on  berries  and  grafs.  When  fat  it  is  edeemed  excel- 
lent food.  It  migrates  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  it  does  not 
climb  trees. 

Caper  ; Gold-winged  Wood-pecker.  Above  brown, 
beneath  claret,  dotted  with  black ; wings  beneath,  and  (hafts 
of  the  wings  and  tail,  vermilion.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Olivaceus  ; Crimfon-breaded  Wood-pecker.  This 
fpecies  is  olive  ; neck  beneath,  bread  and  rump  pale  red ; 
chin,  throat,  quill-feathers  and  vent  dufley  brown  ; the  tail 
above  is  black. 

Carolinus  ; Carolina  Wood-pecker.  Cap  and  nape 
red  ; back  with  black  bands  ; middle  tail-feathiTS  w'hite, 
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dotted  with  black,  the  reft  black.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  this  fpecies.  i.  Front  and  cheeks  pale  brown  ; belly 
pale  yellowifli-brown.  2.  Spots  on  the  chin  and  under 
the  eyes  red.  3.  Black  and  white  ; cap,  nape,  and  belly 
red  ; front  and  neck  beneath  yellow-grey  ; fides  of  the 
neck  from  the  mouth  with  a black  line. 

Undatus  ; Red-cheekcd  Wood-pecker.  Teftaceous 
waved  with  black  ; temples  blood-red.  It  inhabits  Guiana 
and  Surinam,  as  do  the  two  following. 

Rufus  ; Rufous  Wood-pecker.  Rufous  waved  with 
black  ; wings,  tail,  and  body  beneath  deeper.  A variety 
has  a black  breaft ; and  under  the  eyes  a black  fpot. 

Chlorocephalus  ; Yellow-headed  Wood-pecker.  Olive, 
beneath  fpotted  with  white  ; neck  and  fubcrefted  head 
yellow  ; crown  red.  This  is  fix  inches  long. 

Miniatus  ; Red-winged  Wood-pecker.  Crefted,  red, 
beneath  white  ; throat  rofy  ; bill  and  tail  blue  ; tail-coverts 
green.  This  is  nine  inches  long,  and  is  found  in  Java. 

Malaccensis  ; Malacca  Wood-pecker.  Crefted  head 
and  fhoulders  fcarlet ; chin  and  throat  rufous  yellow  ; body 
beneath  barred  with  black  and  white  ; the  tail  is  black. 
It  is  found  in  Malacca,  as  its  name  imports. 

PiTiu.  Brown  dotted  with  white  ; the  tail  is  fliort.  It 
inhabits  Chili ; has  the  appearance  of  a pigeon,  and  builds, 
not  in  the  hollows'  of  trees,  but  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
declivities  of  mountains  ; it  lays  uiually  four  eggs. 

^ViRiDis;  Green  Wood-pecker.  Green;  crown  crim- 
fon.  This  is  the  largeft  fpecies  found  in  England,  and  is 
full  thirteen  inches  long.  Thefe  birds  are  frequently  feen 
on  the  ground,  particularly  where  ant-hills  abound,  the  po- 
pulation of  which  they  extirpate  by  their  inceffant  efforts. 
This  bird  will  occafionally  not  be  contented  with  darting  its 
tongue  at  them  fmgly,  but  by  the  combined  exertion  of 
its  bill  and  feet  lays  open  the  whole  neft,  and  commits  the 
moft  wholefale  ravage  upon  the  ants  and  their  eggs.  There 
is  a variety  found  in  Mexico,  full  tliirteen  inches  long ; of 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  fpots  beneath  the  ears 
are  deep  red ; the  rump  is  of  a pale  yellow.  It  makes  a 
circular  hole  in  the  dead  part  of  trees  for  its  neft,  and  lays 
five  or  fix  greenifti  coloured  eggs  fpotted  with  black  ; it  is 
remarkably  fond  of  bees. 

Bengalemsis  ; Bengal  Wood-peckcr.  Green ; creft 
red  ; nape  black  ; front  and  throat  variegated  white  and 
black  ; body  beneath  white.  It  is  eight  inches  and  a half 
long,  and  is  found  in  Bengal.  A variety  of  this  fpecies  is 
a little  larger,  and  inhabits  Ceylon  and  China.  Its  head 
is  marked  with  numerous  white  fpots  ; the  back  is  black, 
and  fcarlet  in  the  middle. 

Quadrimaculatus  ; B'ue-throated  Wood-pecker, 
Green  ; beneath  blueifh  ; crown  and  rump  yellow  ; throat, 
quill  and  tail-feathers  black.  This  is  the  fize  of  the 
Viridis,  and  is  found  in  Ceylon. 

Phieippinarum  ; Philippine  Wood-pecker.  The  fize  of 
the  laft,  and  found  in  Manila.  It  is  brown-green  ; crefted  ; 
beneath  fpotted  with  white  and  black  ; the  rump  is  red ; 
tlie  tail-feathers  have  two  white  fpots. 

Goensis  ; Goa  Wood-pecker.  Green,  beneath  wdiitifti ; 
crown  and  crefted  hind-liead  red  ; tail  and  fillet  reaching 
from  the  eyes  to  the  wings  black  ; the  wings  are  golden. 

It  is  found  in  Goa,  and  is  very  fimilar  to  the  Bengalenfis. 

Manillensis  ; Manila  green  Wood-pecker.  Dirty- 
green  ; crown  covered  with  grey  ; wings  and  tail  blackilh  ; 
upper  tail-coverts  red.  It  is  found  in  Manila. 

Gartan  ; Crimfon-rumped  Wood-pecker.  Above  grey- 
brown,  beneath  yellowi(h-grey  ; wfings  with  dirty  fpots ; 
crown  and  rump  red.  It  is  found  in  Senegal,  and  is  a 
good  deal  lefs  than  the  Viridis. 

Canus  ; Grey-headed  green  Wood-pecker.  Cinereous, 
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front  obfcurely  fpotted  with  red;  back,  fhoulders,  wing 
and  tail-coverts  green ; rump  yellow ; wing's  and  tail  brown  ; 
chin  whitifh.  It  inhabits  Norway,  Ruffia,  and  Siberia. 

' Persicus  ; Perfian  Wood-pecker.  Pale  yellow;  body 
above,  tips  of  the  quill-feathers,  and  area  of  the  eyes,  ferru- 
ginous. It  is  a native  of  Perfia. 

Semirostris  ; Half-billed  Wood-pecker.  Brown-afh, 
beneath  white  ; head  brown,  fpotted  with  yellowifh  ; upper 
mandible  fhorter.  'It  is  only  of  the  fize  of  a martin. 

Pubescens  ; Downy  Wood-pecker.  Back  longitudi- 
nally downy ; outer  tail-feathers  white,  with  four  black  fpots. 
The  male  bird  has  the  hind-head  red.  It  is  found  in  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  and  is  a 
very  daring  bird,  and  particularly  mifehievous  to  fruit-trees 
in  orchards.  As  foon  as  it  has  pecked  one  hole  in  a tree, 
it  makes  another  clofe  to  the  firft,  in  a horizontal  diredlion, 
proceeding  till  it  has  made  a circle  of  holes  quite  round  the 
trunk,  fo  that  the  tree  frequently  dries  up  and  decays. 

ViLLOSus;  Hairy  Wood-pecker.  Back  fomewhat 
downy,  in  a longitudinal  diredlion  ; the  outer  tail-feathers 
are  entirely  white.  It  is  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long. 
Like  the  Pubefeens,  it  is  a fad  peft  to  orchards.  It  in- 
habits North  America,  from  Hudfon’s  Bay  to  Carolina, 
and  it  has  been  feen  in  the  north  of  England. 

* Major  ; Greater  fpotted  Wood-pecker.  Variegated 
with  black  and  white ; the  vent  and  hind-head  are  red. 
This  is  alfo  called  the  witwall,  is  nine  inches  long,  and 
ftrikes  with  far  greater  comparative  force  againft  the  trees 
than  any  of  the  tribe.  It  creeps  with  facility  over  the 
branches  in  every  direftion  ; and  w'hen  any  perfon  attempts 
to  obferve  it  on  one  fide  of  a branch,  it  paffes  to  the  op- 
pofite  with  extreme  celerity,  repeating  this  change  in  cor- 
refpondence  with  every  renewed  effort  of  the  enemy.  It 
inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  England ; here 
indeed  it  is  lefs  frequent  than  the  Viridis,  to  which  it  is 
clofely  allied  in  manners  and  habits,  except  that  it  rarely 
defeends  to  the  ground  in  fearch  of  food.  It  lays  four  or 
five  gloffy  eggs  in  the  decayed  wood,  without  any  formal 
preparation  of  a neft. 

*Medius;  Middle  fpotted  Wood-pecker.  Variegated 
with  white  and  black,  the  vent  and  cap  are  red.  It  is 
doubted  if  this  be  a diftindl  fpecies,  or  whether  it  be  not 
the  young  of  the  Major  juft  deferibed. 

* Minor  ; Lefler  fpotted  Wood-pecker.  This  fpecies  is 
alfo  variegated  with  white  and  black  ; the  crown  is  red,  and 
the  vent  teftaceous.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Europe 
and  Afia.  It  has  the  habits  of  the  Major,  but  is  much 
more  rarely  feen.  There  are  two  varieties;  i.  Crown, 
nape  and  ferag  black-grey  ; body  beneath  yellowifti,  (potted 
with  black.  This  is  a native  of  Panay.  2.  Hind-head 
fubcrefted  ; crown  with  a crimfon  fpot ; front,  clieeks,  and 
body  beneath  white.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon. 

TiticouoR  ; Varied  Wood-pecker.  Black,  with  white 
tranfverfe  ftreaks  ; breaft  and  belly  red.  It  inhabits  New 
Spain. 

Canadensis  ; Canada  fpotted  Wood-pecker,  White  ; 
crown,  back,  fhoulders,  and  the  two  middle  tail-featliers 
black,  the  other  tail-feathers  and  wings  varied  with  black 
and  white.  It  is  a native  of  Canada,  and  nine  inches 
long. 

Vaiuus  ; Yellow-bellied  Wood-pecker.  Variegated 
black  and  white  ; crown  red  ; vent  white,  barred  with 
brown.  It  inhabits  North  America  ; nine  inches  long  ; it 
is  a very  numerous  tribe,  and  extremely  deftruftive  to  corn 
and  fruits. 

FlA'VIPES  ; Yellow-legged  Wood-pecker.  Black,  be- 
neath white  ; legs  yellow. 

Bicolor  ; the  Encenada  Wood-pecker.  Varied  with 
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Eey  and  white ; fides  of  the  crefted  head  white  ; quill- 
ithers  brown,  fpotted  with  white.  The  female  bird  is 
totally  brown,  with  a creft. 

Cardinalis  ; Cardinalis  Wood-pecker.  Black,  beneath 
white,  fpotted  with  black  ; the  crown  and  hind-head  red. 
Found  in  Luzonia;  and  is  the  fize  of  the  Viridis. 

Nubicus  ; Nubian  Wood-pecker.  Variegated  with 
white,  rufous,  and  brown ; crown  black,  fpotted  with 
white ; hind-head  fubcreited ; red  bread,  whitifli,  with 
black  dots ; tail  with  rufous  brown  lines.  It  is  found  in 
Nubia,  and  is  feven  inches  and  a half  long. 

Moluccensis  ; Brown  Wood-pecker.  Black,  waved 
with  white  ; beneath  whitilh,  arrow-itreaked  with  brown  ; 
quill  and  tail-feathers  brown,  fpotted  with  white.  It  in- 
habits the  Molucca  iHands.  There  is  a variety  black-brown, 
fpotted  with  white  ; beneath  and  head  white  ; crown  and 
fpot  beneath  the  eyes  brown.  It  inhabits  India,  and  is  iive 
inches  long. 

Minutus  ; Minute  Wood-pecker.  This,  tlie  leal!  of  all 
the  tribe,  is  found  in  Cayenne.  It  is  chefnut-grey;  beneath 
whitifli  waved  with  brown  ; crown  red  ; hind-head  black, 
fpotted  with  white. 

Tridactylus;  Three-toed  Wood-pecker.  Variegated 
black  and  white  ; three-toed ; a variety  is  alfo  variegated 
black  and  white  ; and  white  beneath.  The  inhabits 
America,  Europe,  and  Sicily : the  fecond  is  found  in 
Cayenne. 

Picus  Cinereus.  See  SiTTA  Europaa,  jamaicenjis,  and 
S.  major. 

Picus  ImhrifaSus,  or  Pkus  Principalis  of  Linnoeus,  the 
name  of  an  American  bird,  defcribed  by  Nieremberg,  and 
called  by  the  natives  qiiatotomimi.  It  is  of  the  lize  of  the 
hoopoe,  and  is  variegated  with  black  and  brown  ; it  is  of 
the  wood-pecker  kind,  having  a beak  three  fingers  breadth 
long,  with  which  it  perforates  trees : its  head  is  fmall  and 
red,  and  has  a fine  red  crelt  ; but  the  feathers  are  black  on 
their  upper  fide  ; it  has  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  a broad 
white  line,  reaching  to  the  breaft  ; its  legs  and  feet  are  of 
a blueifh  colour ; it  builds  in  high  trees,  and  is  principally 
found  near  the  fliores  of  the  South  fea.  It  feeds  on  infefts. 
See  Picus. 

Picus  Major  Leucopheeus.  See  Cuculus  Vetula. 

Picus  Murarius,  the  name  of  a bird  called  in  Englifli 
the  nualUcreeper,  and  improperly  ranked  among  the  pici,  as 
wanting  many  of  the  charadfers  of  that  genus  : and  there- 
fore clall'ed  in  the  Linmean  fyllem  under  the  genus  of  cer- 
thia,  or  creeper.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  the  common 
Iparrow  ; its  biU  is  black,  flender,  and  long  ; its  head,  neck, 
and  back  grey  ; its  breaft  white,  and  its  wings  partly  grey 
and  partly  red  ; its  tail  is  fliort  and  black  ; its  long  wing- 
feathers  alfo,  and  the  lower  part  of  its  belly,  and  its  legs, 
are  of  the  fame  colour ; its  legs  are  ftiort,  but  its  feet  are 
not  placed  as  in  the  wood-pecker ; but  are  three  before 
and  one  behind ; it  is  very  common  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  fome  parts  of  France  ; it  is  a very  lively  and  chearful 
bird,  and  as  the  common  wood-pecker  climbs  trees  and 
feeds  on  the  infefts  in  their  cracks,  fo  this  bird  runs  up 
old  walls,  and  feeds  on  what  it  finds  in  the  cracks  of  the 
ftones. 

Picus  Nidum  Sufpendens,  a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  galbula  ; a yellow  bird  of  the  thrufh  kind, 
very  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  for  the  ftrucfure  and 
manner  of  hanging  its  neft.  See  Orioeus  Galbula. 

Picus  Salutiferus,  the  name  under  which  Nieremberg  has 
defcribed  a Mexican  bird,  called  by  the  natives  benquecbol- 
tototl. 

It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  black-bird,  and  has  a 
long  and  black  beak  : its  head  and  a great  part  of  its  neck 
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are  red ; its  breaft  and  belly  are  grey,  and  it  has  a creft  of 
red  feathers  upon  its  head.  It  is  of  the  wood-pecker  kind, 
and  has  its  name  from  the  fuppofed  virtue  of  its  feathers, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  creft,  in  curing  the  head-ach. 

PIDAURA,  in  Geography.)  a town  of  the  Morea,  an- 
ciently  called  “ Epidaurus,”  fituated  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  gulf  of  Engia  ; 35  miles  E.  of  Napoli  di  Romania. 
N.  lat.  37°  40'.  E.  long.  23°  24'. 

PIDISJARVI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Ulea  ; 48  miles  E.  of  Gamla  Karleby. 

PIE,  in  Agriculture^  a provincial  term  applied  to  fignify 
a receptacle  for  preferving  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other 
roots.  And  wlien  thefe  are  for  potatoes  they  are  ufually 
formed  with  dry  earth  in  a dry  fituation,  being  made  in  tlie 
ridge  or  conical  form. 

Pies  are  likewife  made  ufe  of  for  curing  rape-feed,  being 
built  in  the  field  with  platted  ftraw.  The  form,  according 
to  Mr.  Marfliall,  is  that  of  a corn  bufliel,  tlie  diameter 
feven  or  eight  feet,  the  height  three  or  four  feet.  This 
large  ftraw  baflcet-like  receptacle  is  filled  with  rough  feed  to 
the  brim,  topped  up  in  a conical  form  with  ftraw,  and  the 
whole  fecured  with  a coat  of  thatch.  This  is  moftly  done 
when  the  markets  are  bad  at  the  period  of  thrafliing,  as  the 
feed  may  be  preferred  any  length  of  time  in  thefe  pies,  if 
there  is  a fufficiency  of  pulls  among  it,  and  the  quantity  of 
feed  depofited  in  them  be  not  too  large.  It  is  at  prefent  a 
praftice  feldom  employed. 

PIECE,  in  Commerce,  fignifies  fometimes  a whole,  and 
fometimes  only  a part  of  the  whole. 

In  tlie  firll  fenfe  we  fay,_  a piece  of  cloth,  of  velvet,  &c. 
meaning  a certain  quantity  of  yards,  regulated  by  cuftom, 
being  yet  entire,  and  not  cut. 

In  the  other  fignification  we  fay,  a piece  of  tapeftry ; 
meaning  a diftindf  member  wrought  apart,  which,  with  fe- 
veral  others,  make  one  hanging. 

A piece  of  wine,  of  cyder,  &c.  is  a caflc  full  of  thofe 
liquors. 

Piece,  Chimney.  See  Chimney. 

Piece,  Detached.  See  Detached. 

Piece,  Eafel.  See  Easel. 

PiECE-Goor/r,  in  Commerce,  a name  given  in  India  to  the 
various  fabrics  of  manufadfured  cotton. 

Piece,  Majler.  See  Master. 

Piece,  in  Coinage  and  Commerce,  fignifies  fometimes  the 
fame  thing  with  jpecies : as  when  we  fay  this  piece  is  too 
light,  &c. 

Sometimes,  by  adding  the  value  of  the  pieces,  it  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  Inch  as  have  no  other  particular  name  : as  a piece 
of  eight  rials,  a piece  of  twenty-five  fols,  &c. 

In  England,  the  piece,  abfolutely,  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
twenty  fliillings  fterling,  and  fometimes  for  a guinea. 

By  6 Geo.  II.  cap.  25.  broad-pieces,  of  five-and-twenty, 
or  three-and-twenty  (hillings  value,  or  any  halves  or  quai'ters 
thereof,  are  called  in.  And  all  perfons  are  forbid  to  receive 
or  utter  them  in  payment  by  tale. 

Piece  of  Eight  denotes  tlie  Spanifh  dollar  or  pefo,  which 
in  foreign  exchanges  is  valued  at  8 reals  of  old  plate  or 
15  reals  2 maravedis  vellon  : but  in  commercial  tranfac- 
tions  within  the  country',  it  is  reckoned  at  1 5 reals  vellon. 

As  a lilver  coin,  the  dollar,  or  pefo  duro,  fince  the  coin- 
age of  1772,  pafles  for  20  reals  vellon,  and  the  half  dollar, 
or  efcudo  vellon,  for  10.  This  dollar  contains  374I-  troy 
grains  of  fine  filver,  or  405-5-  grains  of  Englilh  ftandard 
lilver  ; and  therefore  its  value  in  Englifli  filver  coin  is 
4r.  4^1/. ; and  the  half  dollar  in  proportion.  The  value  of 
the  pefo  of  plate,  or  dollar  of  exchange,  in  Englifh  filver 
coin,  is  ^g\d. ; but  if  allowance  be  made  for  remedy  in  coin- 
age, it  mull  be  valued  in  the  dollar  at  \ fterling.  By  the 
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alTay  at  the  London  mint,  the  weight  of  the  dollar  is 
lydwt.  8 gr.,  and  its  finenefs  8 dwt.  worfe  than  Englifh 
ftandard ; hence  its  value  in  Englilh  fdver  coin  is  4J-. 

The  average  weight  of  looo  dollars  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  found  to  be  866  ounces  troy. 

The  Spanifh  dollars  coined  fince  1772  have  the  following 
impreflions ; head  of  the  reigning  king,  with  his  name  and 
DEI  GRATIA  ; reverfe,  arms  of  Spain  ; which,  on  pieces 
coined  at  Mexico,  ftand  between  two  pillars  with  ne  plus 
ULTRA : legend  round  the  piece,  hispan.  et  ind.  rex, 
with  an  M.  for  Mexico  ; 8 R.  for  eight  reals,  and  the  ini- 
tials of  the  moneyer’s  name : thefe  are  commonly  called 
Pillar  dollars  ; but  thofe  coined  in  Europe  have  no  pillars  ; 
and  the  legend  is  only,  hispaniarum  rex.  The  initials 
are  not  at  the  end  of  the  legend,  but  by  the  fide  of  the  ef- 
cutcheon  in  place  of  the  pillars.  The  divifions  of  the  dollar 
bear  the  fame  impreflions  ; but  the  half  dollar  is  marked 
4R. 

In  the  Danifli  ifiands,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  accounts  are  kept  in  piaftres  or  rix-dollars  current 
(alfo  called  pieces  of  eight),  each  rix-dollar  being  divided 
into  eight  fchillings  or  bits,  and  each  bit  into  fix  ftivers. 
Accounts  are  alfo  kept  in  dollars  of  100  cents,  as  in  Ame- 
rica. The  Spanifh  dollar  pafles  here  for  12^  bits,  and  each 
bit  for  ftivers.  Kelly’s  Univerfal  Cambift.  See  Coin 
and  Exchange. 

Piece  is  alfo  a kind  of  money  of  account,  or  rather  a 
manner  of  accounting,  ufed  among  the  negroes  on  the  coaft 
of  Angola,  in  Africa. 

The  price  of  flaves,  and  other  commodities  here  nego- 
tiated, as  alfo  the  duties  paid  the  petty  kings,  are  eftimated 
on  both  fides  in  pieces.  Thus  thofe  barbarians  requiring  ten 
pieces  for  a flave,  the  Europeans,  in  like  manner,  value  the 
money,  or  merchandize,  to  be  given  in  exchange,  in  pieces. 

Piece,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary,  or  charge. 

Pieces,  in  the  Military  Art,  include  all  forts  of  great 
guns  and  mortars, 

Thefe  are  alfo  called  pieces  of  ordnance,  or  artillery. 

Pieces,  Field.  See  FiELD-P/rw. 

Pieces,  Battery.  See  Great  Guns. 

Pieces,  Garrfon.  See  Garrison, 

Piece,  Poifoning  a.  See  Poison. 

Piece,  Soldier's.  See  Firelock. 

Piece,  Elevation  of  a.  See  Elevation. 

Piece,  Quadrating  of.  See  Quadrating. 

ViECK-lVork,  in  Rural  Economy,  that  fort  which  is  done 
by  the  great  or  piece.  It  is  fometimes  called  tafk-work. 
This  mode  of  working  is  becoming  more  general  and  necef- 
fary  daily  on  account  of  the  increafing  price  of  labour  ; but 
in  letting  it,  it  requires  that  the  farmer  fliould  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  nature,  and  the  time  it  will  take  in  per- 
forming it,  or  he  will  be  liable  to  much  impofition  ; he  fhould 
likewife  be  a good  judge  of  the  proper  manner  of  perform- 
ing the  work.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  work  is  never 
fo  well  done  in  this  way.  See  Work. 

PIED,  Fr.  See  Foot. 

Pied,  or  pkdde  Roi,  is  the  French  foot  in  the  oldfyftem. 
See  Foot  and  Measure. 

PIEDE,  or  Piete',  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Mexico. 

PIEDI  Orezza,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica ; .12 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Corte. 

PIEDICORTE,  a town  of  Corfica ; 12  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Corte. 

PIEDMONT,  the  moft  extenfive  province  in  the 
northern  part  of  Italy,  about  150  Englifli  miles  in  length 
by  100  of  medial  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by^  the 
Valais,  on  the  E.  by  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Montferrat, 


on  the  S.  by  the  country  of  Nice  and  the  territories  of  the 
Genoefe,  and  on  the  W.  by  Savoy.  This  principality  was 
firft  inhabited  by  Umbrians,  Etrurians  and  Ligurians,  and 
afterwards  by  Gauls,  upon  their  eftablifhment  in  Italy, 
under  Brennus,  &c.  which  gave  occafion  to  its  being  called 
“ Cifalpine  Gaul,”  or  “ Gaul  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps,” 
with  regard  to  Rome.  It  became  in  a fubfequent  period  a 
part  of  Lombardy,  and  in  the  13th  century  formed  a por- 
tion of  the  gradual  acquifitions  of  the  counts  afterwards 
dukes  of  Savoy,  and  latterly^  kings  of  Sardinia.  It  is  faid 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  fituation  “ ad  pedem 
montium.”  With  regard  to  its  revenue,  when  that  of  Sai'- 
dinia  was  eftimated  at  1,085,000/.,  Piedmont  contributed 
953,750/.,  Savoy  87,500/.,  and  Sai'dinia  only  43,750/. 
This  province  is  pleafant  and  fruitful,  and  the  air  mild  and 
pure  : the  plains  produce  in  abundance  wheat,  maize,  rice, 
with  fome  olives  and  wine,  and  the  pafturages  feed  large 
herds  of  cattle.  The  foil  is  a rich  fandy  loam,  with  fome 
tradls  of  large  gravel  brought  down  from  the  rivers  ; but 
the  heat  is  excefiive  in  fummer,  and  the  w'inter  cold  very 
fevere  ; and  yet  the  filk  is  efteemed  of  the  fineft  quality. 
Around  T urin,  and  through  a great  part  of  the  jirovince, 
artificial  irrigation,  or  the  watering  of  meadow's,  is  prac- 
tifed  with  great  afliduity  and  fuccefs.  The  furrounding 
Alps  are  rich  in  minerals,  and  they  iupply  numerous  ftreams 
which  fertilize  the  plains.  In  the  duchy  of  Aofta,  the 
mines  of  copper,  accompanied  w'ith  antimony,  arfenic,  and 
zinc,  are  numerous  : and  in  the  fuperior  regions  near  Macu- 
guaga,  tliere  are  mines  of  gold,  found  in  marcafite  and 
quartz  ; in  the  vale  of  Sefia  are  the  gold  mines  of  St. 
Maria  and  Cavavecchia,  alfo  containing  filver.  Gold  is 
likew'ife  found  in  the  mountains  of  Challend  near  the  vale 
of  Aofta  ; and  the  torrent  Evenfon  rolls  down  pebbles  of 
quartz,  veined  with  that  precious  metal.  Not  far  to  the 
E.  of  Mont  Blanc,  a rich  vein  of  cobalt  has  been  lately 
difeovered  ; and  plumbago  or  black  lead  has  been  obferved 
near  the  baths  of  Binay.  This  principality  contains  a great 
number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  fo  that  the  whole 
country  has  been  denominated  a large  city.  Its  capital  is 
Turin,  which  is  an  archiepifcopal  fee;  befides  which  there 
are  eight  biflioprics.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Po,  the 
Tanaro,  the  Sturia,  and  the  Doria.  The  chief  exports 
confift  of  filk,  which  are  chiefly  manufaftured  at  Lyons, 
fome  hemp,  and  large  herds  of  cattle.  In  the  year  1802, 
the  whole  country  was  annexed  to  the  French  republic,  and 
divided  into  fix  departments,  under  the  names  of  the  Po, 
Doria,  Marengo,  Sezia,  Stura,  and  Tanaro. 

PIEDOUCHE,  French,  formed  from  the  Italian  pe~ 
diiccio,  foot,  in  ArchiteSure,  a little  ftand,  or  pedeftal,  either 
oblong  or  fquare  enriched  with  mouldings,  ferving  to  fup- 
port  a bull,  or  other  little  figure.  This  is  called  a bracket 
pedeftal. 

PIEDRA  DE  LA  Hyada,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name 
given  by  the  Spaniards  to  a ftone  found  in  many  parts  of 
America,  particularly  in  New  Spain  ; and  famous  among 
the  Indians  for  curing  the  colic  on  being  applied  to  the 
navel.  It  is  green,  and  is  a fpecies  of  jafper,  approaching 
to  the  nature  of  the  lapis  nephriticus,  and  is  called  by  many 
colicus  lapis,  from  its  virtues. 

PIEDRAHILA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Leon  ; 26  miles  W.N.W.  of  Avila. 

PIEDRAS,  a river  of  Terra  Firma,  which  runs  into 
the  Caribbean  fea,  40  miles  E.  of  Cape  Aguja. 

PIEDROIT,  in  ArchiteBure,  a pier,  or  a fquare  kind 
of  pillar,  part  of  w'hich  is  hid  w'ithin  a w'all. 

The  only  thing  in  w'hicli  it  differs  from  a pilafter  is,  that 
the  latter  has  a regular  bafe  and  capital,  which  the  other 
wants.'  See  Pilaster. 
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PiEDROlT  is  alio  ufed  for  a part  of  the-  folid  wall  an- 
nexed to  a door  or  window  ; comprehending  the  door-poft, 
chambranle,  tableau,  leaf,  &c. 

PIEGAIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy;  14  miles 
S.W.  of  Perugia. 

^PIELAWESI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Kuopio,  feated  on  a lake  ; 35  miles  N.W.  of  Kuopio. 

PIELIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio,  on  a large  lake  ; 70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kuopio. 

PIEMENTE,  a town  of  Iftria ; ii  miles  S.  of  Capo 
d’lftria. 

PIENES,  a fmall  ifland  of  Japan,  near  the  harbour  'pf 
Sacca. 

PIENIN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra- 
cow ; 36  miles  N.  of  Cracow.  • ’ , 

PIENO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Montagna;  18  miles  N.  of  Lecco.  •,  ■ 

PiENO,  Ital.  Full,  in  Mujlc.  Sometimes  it  implies  energy 
or  force.  See  Ripieno.  ' ■ 

PIENZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Etruria,  and  the 
fee  of  a bilhop  ; 45  miles  S.  of  Florence.  N.  lat.  43°  3'. 
E.  long.  1 1°  34'. 

PIE-POUDER  Court.  See  Court. 

PIER,  in  Building,  derived  from  the  French  pierre,  a 
Jlone,  denotes  a mafs  of  done,  &c.  oppofed,  by  way  of 
fortrefs,  againft  the  force  of  the  fea,  or  a great  river,  for 
the  fecurity  of  fhips  that  lie  at  harbour  in  any  haven,  fuch 
are  the  pier  of  Dover,  defcribed  by  Camden  Brit.  &c.,  the 


pier  of  Ramfgate,  and  the  haven  pier  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
mentioned  22  Car.  II. 

Piers  are  alfo  ufed  in  ArchiteBure  for  a kind  of  pilafters, 
or  buttreffes,  raifed  for  fupport,  ftrength,  and  fometimes 
for  ornament. 

Piers,  Circular,  are  called  majjive  columns,  and  they  are 
with  or  without  caps,  and  are  frequently  feen  in  Saracenic 
architefture. 

Peers  of  a Bridge.  See  Bridge. 

M.  Belidor  obferves  that,  when  the  height  of  the  piers  is 
about  fix  feet,  and  the  arches  are  circular,  it  is  fufficient  to 
make  their  thicknefs  the  fixth  part  of  the  width  of  the  arch, 
and  two  feet  more  ; but  when  the  arches  become  of  a great 
Apan,  the  thicknefs  of  the  piers  maybe  reduced  to  the  fixth 
piart ; but  then  the  depreflion  of  the  two  feet  doth  not  take 
place  at  once  ; that  is,  in  an  arch  of  above  forty-eight  feet, 
three  inches  are  taken  "off  for  every  fix  feet  of  increafe  of 
the  width  of  the  arch.  The  thicknefs  o’f  the  piers  fup- 
porting  elliptic  arches  is  greater  than  in  the  former  propor- 
tion ; thus,  in  an  arch  of  feventy-five  feet  wide,  the  thick- 
nefs of  the  pier,  whofe  height  is  about  fix  feet,  Ihould 
be  13.5  when  the  arch  is  circular,  and  fifteen  feet  when  it 
is  elliptical. 

The  fame  author  makes  the  abutments  one-fixth  part 
more  than  the  piers  of  the  largeft  arch. 

Mr.  Muller  has  calculated  the  following  table,  contain- 
ing the  thicknefs  of  the  piers  of  bridges. 


Table  containing  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Piers  of  Bridges. 
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The  firft  horizontal  line  expreffes  the  height  of  the  piers 
in  feet,  from  6 to  24  feet,  each  increafing  by  3 : the  firll 
vertical  column,  the  width  of  arches  from  20  to  100  feet, 
for  every  5 feet. 

The  other  columns  exprefs  the  thicknefs  of  piers  in  feet 
and  decimals,  according  to  the  refpeftive  height  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  the  width  of  the  arch  againft  it  in  the 
firft  column. 

Reftangular  piers  are  feldom  ufed  but  in  bridges  over 
fmall  rivers ; in  all  other's  they  projedf  from  the  bridge  by 
a triangular  prifm,  which  prefents  an  edge  to  the  itream,  in 
order  to  divide  the  water  more  eafily,  to  prevent  the  ice 
from  fheltering  there,  as  well  as  veflels  from  running  foul 
againll  them.  This  edge  is  terminated  by  the  adjacent  fur- 
faces  at  right  angles  to  each  other  at  Weftminfter  bridge  ; 
but  thofe  of  the  Pont-royal,  at  Paris,  make  an  acute  angle 
of  about  60°.  However  the  French,  in  their  later  con- 
llrudtions,  make  this  angle  t©  terminate  by  two  cylindric 
furfaces,  whofe  bafes  are  arcs  of  60  degrees.  Muller’s 
Pradl.  Fortif.  part  iv.  feft.  i.  p.  257,  See. 

Pier  Head.,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  north-eaft  coall 
of  New  Holland,  and  weft  point  of  Thirfty  found. 

PIERA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 16  milts  N.W. 
of  Barcelona. 

PIERAGOy  a town  of  the  marquifate  of  Ancona; 
5 miles  N.  pf  Ancona. 

PIERAGE,  money  paid  for  the  ufe  of  a pier. 

PIERBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 8 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Grein. 

PIERCE’s  Island,  a fmall  ifland  in  Pifeataqua  river. 

PIERCEA,  in  Botany,  a name  of  Miller’s,  moft  un- 
fortunately conftrudled,  though  well  intended,  to  honour 
the  late  duke  of  Northumberland  ; fo  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  Percya  or  Percaa.  That  great  patron  of  Botany,  and 
diftinguifhed  cultivator,  to  whom  the  fcience  is  fo  much  in- 
debted, has  certainly  long  merited  fuch  a compliment,  in 
preference  to  a cloud  of  names,  in  every  refpedl  far  inferior  ; 
but  Miller’s  fuppofed  genus  is  not  in  any  refpeft  different 
from  Rivina.  See  that  article.  , 

PIERCED,  Perce',  in  Heraldry,  is  when  an  ordinary 
is  perforated,  or  ftruck  through  ; {hewing,  as  it  were,  a 
hole  in  it. 

This  piercing  is  faid  to  be  expreffed  in  blazon  as  to  its 
fhape : thus  if  a crofs  have  a fquare  hole,  or  perforation  in 
the  centre,  it  is  blazoned,  fquare-pierced,  which  is  more 
proper  than  quarter-pierced,  as  Leigh  expreffes  it  ; and  ac- 
cordingly the  French  call  it  perce  en  quarrL  When  the 
hole  or  perforation  is  round,  it  mull  be  expreffed  round- 
pierced ; which  Gibbon  m Latin  calls  perforata;  becaufe  all 
holes  made  with  pierces,  or  augers,  are  round.  If  the  hole 
in  the  centre  be  in  the  fhape  of  a lozenge,  it  is  expreffed 
pierced  lozenge-ways. 

All  piercings  muft  be  of  the  colour  of  the  field,  becaufe 
piercing  implies  the  fliewing  of  what  is  under  the  ordinary, 
or  bearing.  And  when  fuch  figures  appear  on  the  centre 
of  a crofs.  See.  of  another  colour,  the  crofs  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  pierced,  but  that  the  figure  on  it  is  a charge,  and 
muft  be  accordingly  blazoned. 

Pierced  Ifland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  or  rock,  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  pierced  with  two  natural  arches, 
hrough  which  the  fea  paffes  i 15  miles  S.  of  Cape  Gafpe. 

PIERCING,  dcmera^  Farriers.  Fo  pierce  a horfe' s f:oe 
lean,  is  to  pierce  it  too  near  the  edge  of  the  iron.  To  pierce 
it  fut,  is  to  pierce  it  farther  in. 

PIERCY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  N. 
Hampfhire,  and  county  of  Coos,  containing  21 1 inhabitants. 

PiERCY  Ifland,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  New 
Zealand  ; eaft  of  Cape  Brett. 


PIERIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Syria,  m 
the  Seleucid^'  territory.  This  country  derived  its  name  from 
mount  Pierius  or  Pieria,  which  the  Macedonians  fo  called 
after  mount  Pierius  in  their  own  country.  It  was  the  moft 
fouthern  country,  and  touched  on  Theffaly,  from  which  it 
was  feparated  by  mountains. — Alfo,  a town  of  Macedonia. 
— Alfo,  a mountain  of  Syria,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
extended  from  the  fouth  to  the  north,  and  joined  with  mount 
Amanus.  This  mountain  took  its  name  from  that  of  Greece. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  afterwards  called 
Lyncos. 

PIERIDES,  among  the  Ancients,  an  epithet  given  to 
the  Mufes,  upon  account  of  their  having  been  born  in  that 
part  of  the  country  of  Macedon  which  was  called  Pieria. 

PIERIUS  Moxs,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Afia,  in  Syria,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  be- 
tween the  gulf  Illicus  to  the  north  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Orontes  ; about  lat.  36°  15'. 

PIERMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
the  ftate  of  N.  Hampfhire,  and  county  of  Grafton,  con- 
taining 877  inhabitants. 

PIEROUGAMIS,  a tribe  of  Indians  in  Canada,  who 
inhabit  the  weft  bank  of  the  lake  of  St.  John. 

PIERRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  I.oire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Louhans  ; 15  miles  N.  of  I.ouhans.  The  place  contains 
1510,  and  the  canton  12,408  inhabitants,  upon  a territory 
of  255  kiliometfes,  in  18  communes. 

Pierre  Buffiere,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Limoges  ; 9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Limoges.  The  place 
contains  813,  and  the  canton  8093  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  217^  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

Pierre  a VOiffeau,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel, 
near  the  coaft  of  France.  N.  lat.  48°  54'.  W.  long.  3°  24'. 

Pierre  Pertuis,  a pafs  in  mount  Jura,  cut  out  of  a rock  ; 
8 miles  N.W.  of  Bienne. 

Pierre  d' Alhigny,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc,  and  cliief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Chambery.  The  place  contains  2714,  and  the 
canton  6943  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  70  kiliometres,  in 
6 communes. 

PiERRE-E^/i/r,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Valogrtes.  The  place  contains  1619,  and  the  canton 
13,342  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  170  kiliometres,  in  20 
communes. 

Pierre  d’Oleron,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Marennes.  The  place  contains  4249,  and 
the  canton  9653  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  13^  kilio- 
metres, in  3 communes. 

PiERRE-A<’//r,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Montelimart.  The  place  contains  2536,  and  the  canton 
12,534  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  327^  kiliometres,  in 
14  communes. 

PiERRE-Z?-fffo«/;V/-,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
triift  of  Nevers.  The  place  contains  1969,  and  the  canton 
8615  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  310  kiliometres,  in  10 
communes. 

Pierre  fur  Hives,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Calvados,  aud  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  -the 
diftridl  of  Lifieux.  The  place  contains  1499,  and  the  can- 
ton 9287  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  145  kiliometres,  in 
28  communes. 

Pierre  d’Automne,  a French  name  tranflated  from  the 
c Chinefe, 
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Chinefe.  It  is  the  name  of  a medicinal  ftone,  famous 
throughout  the  Eaft  for  curing  all  diforders  of  the  lungs. 
Many  people  fuppofe  it  had  its  name  of  the  ctutumn-Jione, 
from  its  being  only  to  be  made  at  that  feafon  of  the  year ; 
but  it  may  be  made  equally  at  all  times,  and  the  origin  of 
the  name  is  to  be  farther  fearched  into. 

The  Chinefe  chemifts,  like  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  de- 
light in  a fort  of  gibberilh.  A part  of  this  is,  the  referring 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  to  the  feveral  feafons  of  the 
year.  The  lungs  are  in  this  fcheme  referred  to  autumn. 
This  appears  in  their  writings  ; and  thus  the  ftone  for  dif- 
eafes  of  the  lungs  came  to  be  called  autumn-Jlone, 

It  is  a tedious  preparation  of  human  urine,  and  made  as 
follows : they  put  thirty  pints  of  the  urine  of  a ftrong  and 
healthy  young  man  into  a large  iron  pot,  and  fet  it  over  a 
entle  fire  ; and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  they  add  to  it,  drop 
y drop,  about  a large  tea-cup  full  of  rape-oil ; it  is  then 
left  on  the  fire  till  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  a thick  fub- 
ftance  refembling  black  mud  ; they  then  take  it  out  of  the 
pot,  and  laying  it  on  a flat  iron,  they  dry  it  fo  that  it  may 
be  powdered  very  fine. 

This  powder  they  moiften  with  frefli  oil,  and  put  the  mafs 
into  a double  crucible,  furrounded  with  coals,  where  it  Hands 
till  thoroughly  dried  again.  They  finally  powder  this 
again,  and  putting  it  into  a china-velfel,  covered  with  filk 
cloth  and  a double  paper,  they  pour  on  boiling  water,  which 
makes  its  way,  drop  by  drop,  through  thefe  coverings,  till 
fo  much  is  got  in  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a pafte. 
This  pafte  is  well  mixed  together  in  the  veflfel  it  is  kept  in, 
and  this  is  put  into  a veflel  of  water,  and  the  whole  fet  over 
the  fire.  The  matter  thus  becomes  again  dried  in  balneo 
Mariae,  and  is  then  finiihed.  Obferv.  fur  les  Cout.  de 
I’Afie,  p.  258. 

PlERKE  de  Cayenne,  in  Ornithology.  See  Piiasianus 
Pauxi. 

PIERREFITTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Commercy ; 7 miles  W.  of  St.  Michael. 
The  place  contains  660,  and  the  canton  9249  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  357^  kiliometres,  in  27  communes. 

PIERREFONTAINE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Baume.  The  place  contains  iiio,  and  the  can- 
ton 7889  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  2725  kiliometres,  in 
2 1 communes. 

PIERREFORT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
St.  Flour.  The  place  contains  1266,  and  the  canton  8905 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  287^  kiliometres,  in  ii  com- 
munes. 

PIERRES  SoNORES,  ftones  that  have  a metalline  found, 
of  which  mufical  inftruments  of  percuflioa  are  made  in  China. 
See  Chinese  Mufic. 

PIERREVILLE,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Privas.  The  place  contains  1471, 
and  the  canton  7856  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  147^ 
kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

PIERSZAIE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Lida. 

PIERUS,  or  Peirus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  in  Achaia  Propria,  which  traverfed  the 
territory  of  the  town  Pharae.  Strabo  fays  that  it  difcharged 
itfelf  into  the  Achelous. — Alfo,  a lake  of  Theftaly. — Alfo, 
3 mountain  of  Macedonia.  It  is  faid  that  a perfon,  named 
Pierus,  eftablifhed  on  this  mountain  the  v/orftiip  of  the 
Mufes,  whence  they  v/ere  denominated  “ Pierides.” 

PIES,  in  our  Ancient  Laui-Boakt.  Freres  Pies  were  a 


fort  of  monks,  fo  called  becaufe  they  wore  black  and  white 
garments,  like  magpies ; the  fame,  we  fuppofe,  with  thofe 
iince  called  Carmelites,  who,  for  a like  reafon,  were  an- 
ciently called  by  the  French  Freres  Barrez. 

They  are  mentioned  by  Walfingham,  p.  124.  “ In  quo- 

dam  veteri  coemeterio,  quod  fuerat  quondam  fratrnm,  quos 
Freres  Pies  veteres  appellabant.” 

PIESKE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Novogrodek ; 40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Novo- 
grodek. 

PIESMA,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  the 
remaining  mafs,  after  the  exprelfion  of  any  fluid  fubftauce 
from  among  its  moft  folid  parts.  Thus  the  cake  remaining 
in  the  bag,  after  the  exprelfion  of  oils,  is  called  by  this 
name  ; but  there  are  inltances  of  authors  calling  the  ex- 
prefl'ed  juice,  inftead  of  the  refiduum,  by  this  name.  Thus 
Diofcorides  calls  the  exprefled  juice  of  the  bay-berries,  the 
piefn.a  laurinum ; and  others,  the  exprefled  juice  of  rofes, 
piej'ma  rofarum,  paying  no  regard  to  the  rofe-cake  left  be- 
hind. 

PIESTER,  the  name'ufed  by  the  ancients  for  the  prefs 
which  they  employed  in  preparing  the  feveral  juices  of 
plants,  &c.  : hence  the  word  piefma ; which  fee. 

PIESTRON,  a word  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  exprefs  a 
fort  of  forceps,  which  he  recommends  to  be  ufed  in  difficult 
labours,  to  break  tlie  bones  of  the  cranium  of  the  foetus, 
when  its  head  is  too  large  to  fuffer  it  to  pafs  whole.  It  was 
alfo  called  emhryothlajles. 

PIETANTIA,  or  Pittance,  a portion  of  vidluals  dif- 
tributed  to  the  members  of  a college,  or  other  community, 
upon  fome  great  feftivals. 

PIETANTIARIUS.  See  Pitanciarius. 

PIETERMAN,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  ufed  by  fome 
for  a filh  of  the  cuculus  kind,  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
the  draco  marinus,  or  weaver ; and  more  ufually  called 
among  authors  by  its  Brafilian  name,  niqui. 

PIETISTS,  in  Ecclejtafiical  Hi/lory,  a religious  fe6I  that 
fprung  up  towards  the  clofe  of  the  17th  century,  among 
the  Proteftants  of  Germany  ; feeming  to  be  a kind  of  mean 
between  the  Quakers  of  England,  and  the  Quietifts  of  the 
Romilh  church. 

This  fe£I  originated  in  the  zeal  of  certain  perfons,  who, 
with  the  bell  intentions,  endeavoured  to  Hem  the  torrent 
of  vice  and  corruption,  and  to  reform  the  licentious  man- 
ners both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  However, 
many,  deluded  by  the  fuggeftions  of  an  irregular  imagi- 
nation, and  an  ill-informed  underftanding,  or  guided  by 
principles  and  views  of  a more  criminal  nature,  fpread 
abroad  new  and  Angular  opinions,  falfe  vifions,  unintelligible 
maxims,  auftere  precepts,  and  imprudent  clamours  againft 
the  difeipline  of  the  church  : all  which  excited  the  moft 
dreadful  tumults,  and  kindled  the  flames  of  contention  and 
difeord. 

The  learned  Spener  was  at  the  head  of  the  firft  re- 
formers, who,  by  the  private  focieties  he  formed  at  Frank- 
fort, with  a defign  to  promote  vital  religion,  roufed  the 
luke-warm  from  their  indifference,  and  excited  a fpirit  of 
vigour  and  refolution  in  thofe  who  had  been  fatisfied  to 
lament  in  filence  the  progrefs  of  impiety.  With  this  view 
he  publilhed  a book,  entitled  “ Pious  Defires,”  in  which  he 
reprefented  in  an  affefting  manner  the  diforders  of  the 
church,  and  propofed  the  remedies  that  were  proper  to 
heal  them.  The  religious  meetings  above-mentioned,  or 
colleges  of  piety  as  they  were  called,  however  well  defigned 
in  their  original  eftablifhment,  tended  in  many  places  to 
kindle  in  the  breafts  of  the  multitude  the  flames  of  a blind 
and  intemperate  zeal,  whofe  effefts  were  impetuous  and 
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violent : fo  that  thefe  inftitutions  of  pietifm  became  objedls 
of  reproach  and  occafions  of  complaint. 

The  tumult  this  produced  was  farther  promoted  by  the 
commotions  that  arofe  at  Leipfic  in  the  year  1689,  when 
certain  pious  and  learned  profeiTors  of  philofopliy  under- 
took to  explain  the  fcriptures  in  their  colleges,  with  a 
view  of  forming  candidates  for  the  miniftry  into  a more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  thefe  fources  oi  religious 
knowledge.  The  novelty  of  this  method  oi  inllruftion 
excited  attention,  and  the  leftufes  that  were  delivered 
to  this  purpofe  were  much  frequented.  Sufpicions  and 
rumours  of  an  unfavourable  kind  were  foon  indultrioufly 
propagated,  and  the  profefl'ors  were  prohibited  from  pur- 
suing the  plan  of  religious  inftruftion  which  they  had  un- 
dertaken. During  thefe  troubles  and  divifions,  the  invi- 
dious denomination  of  Pietifts  was  firll  invented  ; or  at 
leail  before  this  period  it  was  not  commonly  known.  It 
was  originally  applied  by  fome  ineonliderate  perfons  to 
thofe  who  frequented  the  biblical  colleges,  and  lived  in  a 
manner  fuitablv'  to  the  inftrudtions  and  exhortations  that 
were  there  addiefled  to  them  ; and  afterwards  it  was  ufed 
to  charatlerife  all  who  were  diftingui'hed  by  the  excdfive 
aullerity  of  their  manners,  or  who,  regardlefs  of  truth  and 
opinion,  were  only  intent  upon  praftice,  and  turned  the 
whole  vigour  of  their  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of 
religious  feelings  and  habits.  At  this  time  the  denomina- 
tion was  alfo  fometimes  applied  to  perfons  whofe  motley 
charafters  exhibited  an  enormous  mixture  of  profligacy 
and  enthufiafm,  and  who  better  deferved  the  title  of  deli- 
rious fanatics.  The  contefii,  thus  begun,  very  foon  fpread 
through  all  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  different  flates 
and  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Many  perfons  of  various  ranks 
and  profeifions,  of  both  fexes,  learned  and  illiterate,  pre- 
tended a divine  impulfe  for  pulling  up  iniquity  by  the  root, 
and  refioring  to  its  primitive  luftre  the  declining  caufe  of 
piety  and  virtue,  and  tor  eftablifhmg  a better  dilciplme  in 
the  Chriftian  church.  Aflemblies,  fimilar  to  thole  efta- 
biifhed  by  Spener,  were  introduced  for  this  purpofe  into 
Leipfic  and  other  places  : but  they  were  not  all  condufled 
witli  prudence  and  order.  Into  thefe  aflemblies  there  were 
introduced  feveral  extravagant  and  hot-headed  fanatics,  who 
foretold  the  deftruftion  of  Babel,  i.  e.  the  Lutheran  church  ; 
who  terrified  the  populace  with  fidlitions  vifions,  affumed 
the  authority  of  prophets  honoured  with  a divine  com- 
miflion,  revived  dodirines  that  had  long  before  been  exploded 
and  condemned,  declared  the  approach  of  the  millennium, 
and  were  guilty  of  many  outrages  againft  order  and  peace. 
The  governors  of  the  church  and  of  tlie  ftate  were  alarmed 
at  the  progrefs  of  the  divifions  which  thefe  enthufiafis  pro- 
duced, and  many  fevere  laws  were  enadled  againft  the 
Pietifts.  Thefe  revivers  of  piety  were  of  two  kinds  : one 
fedi,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Spener,  propofed  to  carry  on 
their  plan  without  introducing  any  change  into  the  dodirine, 
difcipline,  or  form  of  government  in  the  Lutheran  church  ; 
the  other  party  were  for  introducing  confiderable  altera- 
tions both  in  doCirine  and  ecclefiaftical  pobty.  Many 
miftakes  have  been  occafioiied  by  confounding  thefe  two 
parties  ; the  former  of  which  were  zealoufly  intent  upon  a 
very  important  object,  the  revival  of  piety,  and,  with  this 
view,  the  reformation  of  public  feminaries,  where  minilters 
were  educated,  both  as  to  the  mode  of  inftrudtion  and  the 
extent  of  difcipline  : but  the  latter  were,  for  the  moll  part, 
totally  deftitute  of  reafon  and  judgment ; their  errors  were 
the  reveries  of  a difordered  brain  ; and  they  were  rather  to 
be  confidered  as  lunatics  than  as  heretics.  Some  among 
them  were  lefs  extravagant,  and  tempered  the  fingular 
notions  they  had  derived  from  reading  or  meditation,  with 


a certain  mixture  of  the  important  truths  and  doiftrines  of 
religion.  They  were  moftly,  however,  of  the  myftic  kind. 
For  a more  particular  account  we  muft  refer  to  Mofheim’s 
Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  8vo. 

Many  grofs  errors  are  charged  on  the  Pietifts,  in  a book 
intitled  “ Manipulus  Obfervationum  Antipietifticarum 
but  they  have  too  much  the  feverity  of  polemical  exaggera- 
tion ; at  leaft  it  is  certainly  fo  with  regard  to  a great  part 
of  them. 

In  eflbdl,  there  are  Pietifts  of  feveral  kinds  ; fome  run 
into  grofs  illiilions,  and  carry  their  errors  to  the  overturii- 
ing  a great  part  of  the  Cliriftian  doftrine ; others  are 
only  vifionaries  ; and  others  very  honeft  and  good  people, 
who,  dilgufted  with  the  coldnefs  and  formality  of  other 
churches,  and  charmed  with  the  fervent  piety  of  the 
Pietifts,  are  attached  to  their  party,  without  giving  in  to 
the  groiTeft  of  their  errors. 

Pietists,  otherwife  called  the  “ Brethren  and  Sifters 
of  the  Pious  and  Chriftian  Schools,”  a fociety  formed  in 
the  year  1678,  by  Nicholas  Barre,  and  obliged,  by  their 
engagements,  to  devote  themfelves  to  tlie  education  of  poor 
children  of  both  fexes. 

PIETOSA,  in  the  Italian  Miific,  fignifies  to  play  or 
fing  in  a foft  manner,  fit  to  move  pity  or  compallion. 

PIETRA  Gastello,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Capitanata  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Voltiirara. — P.  Corhara, 
a town  of  Corfica ; 1 1 miles  N.  of  Baftia. — P.  Galla,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata  ; 2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Ace- 
renza — P.  Mala,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  ; 
II  miles  S.  of  Cofenza.  — P.  Makra,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Lavora  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Capua. — P.  Maura,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Lefina. — P. 
Paula,  a town  ot  Naples,  in  CalabriaCitra  ; 4 miles  W. N.W. 
of  Cariati  Vecchia. — P.  Pertofa,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Bafilicata;  12  miles  S.  E.  ot  Potenza. — P.  Pre%ia,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  ot  Noto  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of 
Caftro  Giovanni. — P.  Pugno,  a town  of  Corfica,  in  the 
department  of  Corte. — P.  Pulc’ina,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Principato  Ultra;  3 miles  N.  of  Benevento.  - -P.  P ulema, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra  ; 9 miles  N.N.E. 
of  Benevento. — P.  d'l  Roma,  a town  ot  Sicily,  in  tlie  valley 
of  Demona,  on  the  N.  coaft  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Pati. — P. 
Santa,  a town  of  the  republic  of  Lucca  ; 1 2 miles  W.  of 
Lucca. — P.  Santa,  a town  of  Etruria;  6 miles  S.E.  of 
Mefia. — P.  Vairan,  a town  of  Naples,  m Lavora;  ii  miles 
E.  of  Sezza. 

PiETRA  Mala,  a mountain  that  rifes  in  the  middle  of  the 
Apennines  on  the  road  to  Bologna,  about  40  miles  from 
Florence.  This  mountain  is  rendered  remarkable  by  a 
flame  that  fpreads  over  a fmall  part  of  its  furface,  and 
burns  almoft  continually  witliout  producing  any  of  thofe 
deftructive  effedls  which  accompany  volcanic  explofions- 
A fimdar  phenomenon  is  obferved  on  tlie  fide  of  a mountain 
about  four  miles  from  Cavigliano  : liere  tlie  flame,  whicli 
thews  itfelf  low  down  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
covers  a fpace  of  about  140  feet ; and  it  runs  along  in 
crevices,  and  burns  much  ftronger  in  fome  places  than  in 
others.  Its  colour  is  cither  bright  yellow,  or  blue,  like 
fpirits  of  wine,  and  it  rifes  little  more  than  half  a foot  from 
tlie  furface  ; but  in  rainy  weather,  and  particularly  in 
winter,  it  is  faid  to  increafe  confiderably,  and  mount  to  the 
height  of  fix  or  feven  feet.  It  was  cxtinguiflied  in  fome 
places  by  waving  hats  ftrongly  over  it,  and  reproduced  by 
firing  a piftol  into  a fmall  train  of  gunpowder,  and  fome- 
times by  merely  throwing  a lighted  paper  upon  the  fpot 
where  it  had  dilappeared.  It  emits  a ftrong  odour,  refem- 
bling  that  of  ether.  Naturalifts  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
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aB  to  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  ; fome  fuppofe  it  to  be 
eleftric,  others  phofphoric,  and  others  again  volcanic.  In 
favour  of  this  latter  opinion,  it  is  alleged  that  there  are 
veftiges  of  ancient  eruptions  in  the  neighbourhood  ; that 
Ihocks  of  earthquakes  frequently  agitate  the  furrounding 
mountains  ; and  that  fulphureous  bubbles  are  perceivable  in 
the  vicinity,  which  are  fo  inflammable  as  to  take  fire  at  the 
approach  of  a torch,  &c.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
faid,  that  if  the  flames  of  Pietra  Mala  proceeded  from  any 
fuch  caufe,  the  ground  over  which  they  hover  mull  be 
heated,  and  its  heat  increafe  if  opened,  becaufe  it  would 
be  nearer  the  fubterranean  furnace.  On  the  contrary, 
the  flame  in  this  mountain  communicates  but  little  heat 
when  burning,  and  when  extinguifhed  leaves  the  ground 
cold,  and  without  tlie  ufual  veftiges  of  fire.  Hence  others 
have  been  led  to  afcribe  it  to  a fort  of  oily  fubftance  or 
petroleum,  with  which  they  fuppofe  the  adjacent  earth  to 
be  impregnated.  But  if  this  were  the  caufe,  it  is  faid,  that 
the  flames,  inftead  of  being  increafed,  would  be  diminifhed 
or  extinguilhed  by  the  rains  and  tempefts  of  winter,  and 
the  crevices  which  emit  the  flame  mult  exhibit  fome  traces 
of  this  oily  vapour  ; but  the  flame  glows  witli  the  greatefl 
vivacity  in  winter,  and  the  foil  mamfefts  no  appearance  of 
any  oily  or  bituminous  fubftance.  The  firil  of  thefe  fafts 
is  equally  decifive  againft  the  operation  of  the  eletlric  fluid 
and  phofphoric  exhalations.  Whatever  be  its  caufe,  the 
flame  illuminates  the  whole  tra£l  around  it,  and  banifties 
the  horror  of  night  from  one  of  the  moft  dreary  folitudes 
of  the  Apennines.  Similar  phenomena  were  obferved  in  or 
near  the  fame  region  anciently,  as  Pliny  the  elder  (lib.  xi. 
cap.  3.)  notices  the  appearances  of  flames  in  the  territory 
of  Mutina,  which  includes  the  neighbouring  Apennines. 

Pietra  Embofeata,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
the  Italians  to  the  Florentine  marble,  fo  remarkable  for  its 
delineations. 

This  marble  is  found  in  thin  ftrata,  and  is  full  of  cracks  : 
in  thefe  cracks  there  is  ufually  found  a black  mineral 
matter,  which,  getting  into  the  fubftance  of  the  Hone  a 
little  way  on  each  fide  of  the  crack,  forms  there  various 
delineations,  or  the  figures  of  pieces  of  mofs,  bulhes,  and 
the  like  : the  paler  pieces  of  the  marble  ufually  have  thefe 
delineations  ; the  darker  coloured  having  the  forms  of  trees 
and  houfes,  or  the  ruins  of  old  buildings. 

PIETRAFEZA,  in  Geograp’y,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Bafilicata  ; 7 miles  ,S.W.  of  Potenza. 

PIETRAGRUA,  Cari.o  Luigi,  of  Florence,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a mafter  of  confiderable  reputation  in  his  day,  com- 
pofed  two  operas  for  Venice  ; “ II  Paftor  Fido,”  in  1721  ; 
and  “ Romolo  e Tazio,”  in  1722.  Profelibrs  fpeak  of 
Pietragrua  in  ftich  terms  as  remove  all  doubt  of  his  merit. 

PIETRALBO,  or  Petralko,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Bt.  Fiorenzo. 

PIETY,  Mounts  of.  See  Mount. 

PIEVE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Genoa  ; 2 miles  N.W. 
of  Albeuga. 

Pteve,  La,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Po,  on  the  Reno,  furrounded  with  an  eai'then  ram- 
part and  a ditch. 

Pieve  del  Duca,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rubicon  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Rimini. 

Pieve  del  Mona,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Po  ; 5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Cremona. 

Pieve  St.  Giacomo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Po  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Cremona. 

Pieve  a Sieve,  a town  of  Etruria  ; 10  miles  E.  of 
Florence. 

Pieve  di  Cadora.  See  Cadora. 


Pieve  di  Sacco,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan,  on  a 
canal  called  Fiumcello,  containing  5100  inhabitants;  10 
miles  E.  of  Padua. 

Pieve  de  St.  Mauritio,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Po  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Cremona. 

Pieve  St.  Stefano,  a iown  of  Etruria,  on  the  Tiber  ; 15 
miles  N.  of  Arezzo. 

PIEUX,  Le.s,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftribl  of 
Valognes;  1 2 miles  W.  of  Valognes.  The  place  contains 
1398,  and  the  canton  10,420  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
1 70  kiliometres,  in  1 5 communes. 

PIEXE-Gallo,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the 
Portuguefe  to  a fifli  caught  about  the  fiiores  of  the  Brafils, 
and  much  refembling  our  doree  or  faber  pifeis  ; more  ufually 
known  among  authors  by  its  Brafilian  name,  abacatuaia. 

PiEXE-Porro,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  have  called 
the  monoceros,  or  unicorn-fifli  of  Clufius.  The  name  is  Por- 
tuguefe, and  fignifies  hog-fifli,  this  little  creature  having  a 
mouth  like  a hog. 

PIEXMAHL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Kuopio  ; 39  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kuopio. 

PIFENDEL,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  performer  on 
the  violin,  in  the  fervice  of  Auguftus  II.,  king  of  Poland. 
According  to  Quantz,  Pifendel  had  in  his  youth  reedved 
inftrudlions  in  finging  from  Piftocchi,  and  on  the  violin  from 
Tofelli.  Quantz  is  very  warm  in  his  praifes,  calling  him  a 
profound  theorift,  a great  performer,  and  a truly  hoiieft 
man.  It  was  from  tiiis  worthy  concert-mafter,  fays  he, 
that  I learnt  to  play  an  adagio,  and  to  compofe  in  many 
parts. 

Pifendel  had  in  his  youth  travelled  through  France  and 
Italy,  where  he  had  acquired  the  peculiarities  in  the  tafte  of 
both  countries,  and  fo  blended  them  together  as  to  form  a 
third  genus,  a mixed  ftyle  of  writing  and  playing,  which 
was  half  French  and  half  Italian.  Influenced  by  his 
example,  Quantz  declares  that  he  always  preferred  this  com- 
pound ftyle  to  that  of  Italy,  France,  or  the  national  ftyle 
of  his  own  country. 

PIFFERO,  Ital.  a flute,  fife,  or  flageolet. 

PIG,  a fmall  animal  of  the  hog  or  fwine  kind.  See  Hog, 
and  Swine. 

Pig,  Guinea.  See  Cavia  Cobaya. 

ViG-Nut,  or  Earth-nut,  in  Botany.  See  Bunium. 

YiG-Nut.  See  WALNUT-JVrr. 

V\G-CaJe,  ill  Agriculture,  a fort  of  narrow  cafe  or  ftall,  in 
which  an  animal  of  this  kind  is  confined  while  it  is  undergoing 
the  procefs  of  fattening,  fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  itfelf  com- 
pletely round,  by  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  fatten  better  and 
more  expedition  fly,  as  well  as  with  a lefs  quantity  of  food 
in  proportion  to  that  which  is  ufed  for  equal  fized  animals 
fed  ill  other  methods. 

Thefe  cafes  are  conftrudted  in  feparate  divifions,  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  each  of  them  may  contain  a pig,  and  fit  him 
as  nearly  as  poflible  when  he  is  in  it ; but  he  muft  not  be 
able  to  turn  himfelf  round  ; there  is,  however,  a fpace  left 
at  the  bottom  of  each  of  them,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
lie  down  at  pleafure,  in  which  cale  his  feet  pafs  through 
the  fpace  left.  Upon  one  fide  of  fuch  buildings  there  is 
ufually  a range  of  fmall  troughs  in  the  walls  or  boardings, 
and  on  the  other  a row  of  Aiders,  which  fhut  the  pigs  in. 
The  paving  in  the  bottoms  of- thefe  divifions  flopes  gently 
backwards  to  prevent  wetnefs,  and  no  litter  is  ever  em- 
ployed in  them,  but  they  are  kept  clean  and  fweet  by  the 
ufe  of  a hoe  and  broom. 

Pig-cafes  of  this  fort  are  fometimes  raifed  from  founda- 
tions laid  in  the  ground,  and  at  others  crefted  upon  wheels 
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in  a kind  of  wooden  building,  fo  as  to  move  about  on  grafs- 
land.  They  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Maldon  in  ElTex,  and  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  fwine.  See  Swine. 

PiG-Site,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  the  place  where 
hogs  are  kept.  Buildings  of  this  kind  (hould  always  be 
large  and  commodious.  See  Hog-5//V. 

PiG-Tail,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  a fmall  ftrip  of  ground  generally  in  the  ftate  of 
grafs. 

Pig  of  Lead,  the  eighth  part  of  a fother  ; amounting  to 
about  ayolb.  weight. 

Pig  Creek,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Virginia,  which  runs 
into  the  Staunton,  N.  lat.  36'^  52'.  W.  long.  79°  42'. 

Pig  Iron,  in  the  Iron  Works.  Thofe  mafles  of  iron  which 
refult  from  the  firft  procefs  of  extrafting  from  the  ore,  are 
called  pigs,  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  called  pig  iron.  It  is 
principally  ufed  to  diftinguifti  it  from  bar  iron,  which  is 
malleable,  and  nearly  pure  iron.  Pig  iron  is  of  various 
qualities,  according  to  the  quantity  ot  carbon  it  contains. 
The  higheft  carburet  is  called  N°  I,  the  next  N°  2,  and 
fo  on.  That  containing  the  loweft  dofe  of  carbon,  which 
is  known  by  its  white  frafture,  and  greater  hardnefs,  is 
called  forge  pig,  becaufe  it  has  been  thought  the  moft  fitted  for 
making  malleable  iron.  See  the  article  Iron  . 

PIGALLE,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
French  fculptor,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1714.  He  was  the 
fon  of  a carpenter  employed  about  the  royal  buildings, 
and  ftiewed  an  early  fondnefs  for  modelling,  which  at-length 
gave  him  a defire  for  excelling  in  the  art  of  fculpture.  He 
fpent  three  years  at  Rome  in  copying  after  the  antique, 
and  on  his  return  ftopt  at  Lyons,  where  he  met  with  em- 
ployment which  occupied  him  a year  and  a half.  Here  he 
finifiied  his  model  of  the  ftatuc  of  Mercury,  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  Paris,  where  it  was  greatly  admired. 

It  was  fome  time  before  he  met  with  encouragement  ; but 
at  length  he  excited  the  attention  of  the  minifter,  and  of 
Mad.  Pompadour,  who  obtained  for  him  many  commif- 
fions.  He  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  painting  and 
fculpture  in  1744,  and  having  executed  his  Mercury  in 
marble,  he  made  a Venus  for  its  companion,  which  was 
equally  the  fubjeft  of  praife.  Both  thefe  ftatues  were  pre- 
fented  by  the  king  to  Frederic  of  Pruflia.  Pigalle  was  em- 
ployed, in  1756,  to  execute  a maufoleum  for  marftial  Saxe, 
which  was  faid  to  be  the  grandeft  compofition  in  fculpture 
that  exifts.  This  caufed  him  to  be  employed  for  the  mo- 
nument eredfed  in  1765,  by  the  city  of  Rheims,  to  the 
glory  of  Lewis  XV.  In  1780  he  was  employed  on  a grand 
monument  for  the  count  d’Harcourt.  His  concluding 
piece  was  the  figure  of  a young  girl  taking  a thorn  out  of 
her  foot,  which  was  greatly  admired  for  its  beauty  and  de- 
licacy. He  died  in  1785,  being  then  reftor  and  chancellor 
of  the  academy.  As  an  artift  he  was  entirely  indebted  to 
ftudy  and  application  ; his  Ikill  was  rather  talent  than 
genius,  and  his  ideas  were  rather  juft  than  extenfive. 
PIGAYA,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  See  Pygaya. 

PIGEON,  in  Ornithology.  See  Cotumba. 

Pi  GEON,  in  Rural  Economy,  a well-known  domeftic  bird. 
There  are  only  two  diftindl  forts  of  pigeons,  the  wild  and  the 
tame  ; and  the  tame  rough-footed  ones  differ  not  much  from 
the  wild,  only  they  are  fomewhat  bigger,  and  more  familiar  ; 
the  wild  ufually  perch  upon  trees,  being  more  feldom  feen 
on  the  ground.  They  are  fuch  as  breed  in  woods,  fea- 
rocks,  &c.  and  the  tame  fuch  as  are  bred  in  dove-houfes. 

But  the  varieties  in  the  tame  fort  are  numerous,  and  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  a variety  of  different  names,  as  carriers,  crop- 
pers, powters,  horfemen,  runts,  jacobins,  turbits,  helmets, 
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nuns,  tumblers,  barbs,  petits,  owls,  fpots,  trumpeters, 
ffiakers,  turners,  finikins,  &c.  from  which,  when  differ- 
ently paired,  are  bred  baftard  pigeons,  fuch  as  are  called 
from  the  cropper  or  powter,  and  the  carrier,  powting 
horfemen  ; from  the  tumbler  and  the  horfemen,  dragoons. 
Thefe,  however,  deferve  little  attention,  being  only  kept 
for  fancy,  and  not  profit,  though  the  fame  method  is  ufed  in 
breeding  them. 

And  there  are  different  forts  of  runts,  one  called  Spanifti 
runt ; generally  of  a blood-red  or  mottled  colour  : they  axe 
very  loofe  feathered,  and  large  bodied,  but  breed  not  fo  often 
as  the  fmaller  forts. 

The  horfemen  are  excellent  breeders,  and  are  not  eafily 
took  ; the  common  Engliffi  runt  is  alfo  a good  fized  pigeon, 
and  breeds  well. 

Alfo  the  pigeon  called  the  Leghorn  is  a fort  of  runt, 
only  diftinguilhed  by  a little  wattle  over  his  noftril : he  is 
a full  bodied  pigeon,  whofe  feathers  lie  clofe  to  the  body, 
and  is  an  excellent  breeder,  and  generally  of  a grizzled  co- 
lour, ermined  round  the  neck. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  thofe  who  keep  pigeons  for  the 
purpofe  of  breeding,  fhould  have  baftard  bred  pigeons, 
fuch  as  powting  horfemen,  powting  dragoons,  from  a pow- 
ter or  cropper,  and  a Leghorn ; as  fuch  pigeons  will 
breed  nine  or  ten  pair  of  young  ones  in  the  year ; and 
when  they  have  young  ones  they  feed  them  well. 

But  of  thofe  kinds  which  are  bred  in  pigeon-houfes,  the 
grey  pigeon,  inclining  to  afh  colour  and  black,  is  the  bell  ; 
and  generally  Ihews  fruitfulnefs  by  the  rednefs  of  the  eyes 
and  feet,  and  by  the  ring  of  gold  colour  which  is  about  the 
neck. 

In  refpeft  to  the  time  of  Hocking  there  are  two  feafons  in 
the  year  at  which  the  pigeon-houfe  may  be  fupplied : the 
firft  is  May  ; for  the  pigeons  having  much  ftrengthened 
themfelves  during  the  winter,  are  in  a condition  foon  to 
yield  profit  to  the  buyer.  Secondly,  in  Auguft,  when 
there  are  a great  number  of  young  pigeons  that  have  been 
well  fed  with  corn,  from  the  harveft  in  that  feafon.  In 
general  pigeons  will  live  about  eight  years,  but  they  are 
only  prolific  for  the  firft  four  years  ; afterwards  they  are 
worth  nothing,  far  when  they  are  once  paft  that  age  all 
they  do  is,  to  prevent  the  profit  that  might  be  reaped 
by  others  that  are  younger.  It  is  fometliing  difficult 
to  know  how  to  diftinguifti  their  age,  and  requires  ex- 
perience. 

And  the  runts  may  be  diftinguilhed  again  into  greater 
or  fmaller : thofe  which  are  called  the  Spanilh  runts  are 
much  efteemed,  being  the  largeft  fort  of  pigeon,  but  are 
fluggilh  and  more  flow  of  flight  than  the  fmaller  forts  of 
runts  : but  the  fmaller  runts  are  better  breeders,  and  quicker 
of  flight,  for  which  they  are  efteemed.  As  for  the  colours 
of  their  feathers,  they  are  uncertain,  fo  that  a judgment 
cannot  be  made  of  the  fort  by  them. 

The  next  fort  which  makes  the  largeft  figure,  but  is  not, 
in  reality,  the  largeft  bird,  is  the  cropper,  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  ufually,  by  attracting  the  air,  blow  up  their  crops  to  an 
extraordinary  bignefs,  even  fo  as  to  be  fometimes  as  large 
as  their  bodies.  This  fort  is  the  moft  valued,  according  as 
it  can  fwell  up  its  crop.  The  bodies  of  this  fort  are  about 
the  bignefs  of  the  fmallor  runts,  but  are  fomewhat  more 
flender ; this  fort  alfo  is  of  various  colours  in  the  feathers. 

The  ffiakers  are  of  two  forte,  <viz.  the  broad-tailed  fliaker, 
and  the  narrow-tailed  fliaker  : thefe  are  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  are  almoft  conftantly  vvagging  their  heads  and  necks 
up  and  down  ; the  broad  are  diftinguiftied  from  the  nar- 
row, in  that  the  broad-tailed  fort  abounds  with  tail-fea- 
thers about  twenty-fix  in  number ; but  the  narrow-tail 
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fiiakers  have  not  fo  many.  Thele,  when  they  walk,  carry 
their  tail-feathers  and  creft  fpread  abroad  like  a turkey- 
cock  : they  have  likewife  a diverfity  of  feathers. 

The  jacobins,  or  cappers,  are  fo  called  on  account  of 
certain  feathers  which  turn  up  about  the  back  part  of  the 
head  : fome  of  this  fort  are  rough -footed  ; they  are  fhort 
billed,  the  iris  of  their  eye  of  a pearl  colour,  and  the  head 
is  commonly  white. 

The  turbit,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  be  a corruption  of 
the  word  corbeck,  or  curtbeke,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Dutch,  which  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  French,  court- 
beck,  and_  fignihes  a Oiort  bill,  for  which  this  pigeon  is  re- 
markable ; has  the  head  flat,  and  the  feathers  on  the  bixall 
fpread  both  ways ; thefe  are  much  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
jacobines. 

The  carriers  are  thofe  pigeons  which  are  faid  to  have 
been  employed  fometimes  in  carrying  letters,  &c.  They 
are  about  the  fize  of  common  pigeons,  and  of  a dark  blue 
or  blackifh  colour,  which  is  one  way  of  diflinguifliing  them 
from  other  forts  : they  are  alfo  remarkable  for  having  their 
eyes  compafled  about  with  a broad  circle  of  naked  Ipongy 
Ikin,  and  for  having  the  upper  chap  of  their  beak  covered 
more  than  half  from  the  head,  with  a double  crult  of  the 
like  naked  fungous  body.  The  bill,  or  beak,  is  moderately 
long,  and  black. 

The  barb,  or  Barbary  pigeon,  is  another  fort,  whofe  bill 
is  like  that  of  the  turbit,  fhort,  and  thick,  having  a broad 
and  naked  circle  of  a fpongy  white  fubftance  round  about 
the  eye,  like  that  of  the  carrier  pigeon  ; the  iris  of  the  eye 
is  white,  if  the  feathers  of  the  pinion  are  inclinable  to  a 
darker  colour,  but  if  i-ed  they  ai'e  white,  as  it  is  obferved  in 
other  birds. 

The  fmiters  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  the  Dutch  call 
dragors  : thefe  fhake  their  wings  as  they  fly,  and  rife 
commonly  in  a circular  manner  in  their  flight,  the  males, 
for  the  molt  part,  rifing  higher  than  the  females,  and  fre- 
quently falling  and  flapping  with  their  wings,  which  makes 
a great  noife  that  may  be  heard  a great  way  off,  which  often 
is  the  caufe  of  their  breaking  or  fliatteiing  their  quill-fea- 
thers. Thefe  very  much  refemble  the  tumbler  pigeon  ; the 
difference  cliiefly  is,  that  the  tumbler  is  fomewhat  fmaller, 
and  in  its  flight  will  tumble  itfelf  backward  over  its  head  ; 
the  diverfity  of  colours  in  the  feathers  makes  no  difference. 

The  helmet  pigeon  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  others,  be- 
caufe  it  has  the  head,  the  quill-feathers,  and  the  tail-feathers, 
always  of  one  colour,  fometimes  black,  fometimes  white,  or 
red,  or  blue,  or  yellow,  but  the  other  feathers  of  the  body 
are  of  a different  colour. 

The  light  horfeman  ; this  is  fuppofed  to  be  a crofs  be- 
tween a cock  cropper  and  a hen  of  the  carrier  breed  : be- 
caufe  they  feem  to  partake  of  both,  as  appears  from  the 
excrefcence  of  flefh  upon  their  bills  and  the  fwellings  of 
their  crops  ; thefe  are  not  inclined  to  leave  the  place  of  thiir 
birth,  or  the  houfe  that  they  have  been  ufed  to.. 

The  baftard-bill  pigeon  is  fomething  bigger  than  the 
Barbary  pigeon ; they  have  fhort  bills,  and  are  generally 
faid  to  have  red  eyes,  though  probably  thofe  coloured  eyes 
belong  only  to  thofe  that  have  white  feathers. 

There  is  a pigeon  called  the  turner,  which  is  faid  to  have 
a tuft  of  feathers  hanging  backwards  on  the  head  which 
parts  like  a horfe’s  mane. 

There  is  alfo  a pigeon  of  the  fmaller  fort,  called  the  fin- 
nikin,  but  in  other  refpe6fs  like  the  former. 

There  is  another  pigeon  called  the  fpot,  fuppofed  to  take 
its  name  from  a fpot  on  the  forehead,  juft  above  the  bill ; 
and  the  feather  of  its  tail  is  always  of  the  fame  colour  with 
the  fpots,  and  all  the  other  feathers  are  white. 


The  Mahomet,  or  mawmet  pigeon,  fuppofed  to  be  brought 
from  Turkey,  is  fingular  for  its  large  black  eyes,  but  the 
other  parts  are  like  thofe  of  the  Barbary  pigeon. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  great  care  mull  be  taken  to 
make  convenient  places  to  breed  in  ; each  pair  of  pigeons 
mull  have  two  nells,  thofe  with  baflcets  in  them  are  bell,  as 
before  one  pair  can  go  out  of  the  neft,  or  feed  them- 
felves,  the  old  ones  will  be  fitting  again.  When  the  young 
ones  are  taken,  clean  out  the  neft,  or  put  in  a clean  bafleet, 
for  cleanlinefs  is  a circumftance  of  great  confequence  to  the 
raifing  of  pigeons. 

Many  fuppofe  that,  notwithftanding  pigeon-houfes  are 
common  on  many  farms,  it  is,  in  very  few  inftances,  that 
this  kind  of  Hock,  when  the  various  difadvantages  of  it  are 
confidered,  can  be  converted  to  much  profit  by  the  farmer. 
And  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  Corredled 
Report  of  StafFordfliire,  that  the  increafe  of  pigeons  be- 
yond a certain  degree  mull,  doubtlefs,  be  injurious  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain ; within  due  bounds  they  do  little 
harm  ; but  increafed  beyond  it,  they  prove  pernicious  ver- 
min, both  to  the  new  fown  crops,  and  the  early  part  of 
harveft.  They  are  particularly  voracious  in  early  peas  ; 
therefore,  the  advantages  arifing  from  tlieir  increafe  for  con- 
fumption  as  food  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  mif- 
cliief  occafioned  by  their  depredations.  Mr.  Kent  alfo 
Hates  that,  in  Norfolk,  pigeons  are  much  fewer  than  for- 
merly, as  many  of  the  pigeon-houfes  have  been  dropped,  on 
account  of  the  injury  wliich  the  pigeons  do  to  thatched 
buildings.  And  the  fame  is  the  cafe  in  Kent  andother  counties. 
They  are  particularly  injurious  to  the  grain  crops  firll  at  the 
time  of  harveft,  by  fettling  in  large  flights  upon  the  Hand- 
ing corn,  and  in  this  way  doing  more  mifchief  by  beating 
it  down  than  by  the  quantity  they  confume,  as  Mr.  Parkin- 
fon  has  noticed  in  his  Experienced  Farmer.  It  is  Hated, 
that  where  this  fort  of  Hock  is  kept  wann  flieltered,  funny 
fituations  are  the  moll  advantageous,  as  the  pigeon  delights 
in  wai'mth,  and  in  being  expofed  to  the  full  influence  of  the 
fun.  See  ¥ ICAO'S -Hovfe. 

And  it  IS  alfo  of  importance  in  the  economy  of  thefe  birds 
that  the  floor  of  the  houfe  be  nearly  upon  a level  with  the 
holes  where  they  enter,  and  that  thefe  lioles  be  not  too  large 
nor  too  numerous ; the  holes  where  they  form  their  cells 
Ihould  not  be  much  enclofed,  as  pigeons  delight  in  being  at 
liberty.  Salts  and  llrong  fcents,  fuch  as  afl'afcetida,  are 
faid  to  be  agreeable  to  thefe  birds,  fo  as  frequently  to  attach 
them  to  their  habitations,  when  they  would  not  under  other 
circumftances. 

Birds  of  this  kind  feldom  lay  more  than  two  eggs  at  one 
laying,  fitting  about  twenty  days,  the  male  and  female  al- 
ternately. They  are  capable  of  breeding  frequently,  but 
in  general  only  produce  two  or  three  broods  or  flights  in  the 
year.  Of  all  the  feveral  forts  the  common  blue  pigeon  is 
probably  the  moll  productive.  The  tumblers  are  fmall  but 
very  domeftic.  The  writer  of  the  Experienced  Farmer, 
after  recommending  the  harveft  flight  as  the  moft  proper  for 
the  purpofe  of  Hock,  as  being  the  ftrongelt  to  withftand 
the  winter  feafon,  gives  the  following  directions  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  them  ; in  regard  to  feeding  them,  it  is  advifed 
as  only  neceffary  during  the  feafon  between  feed  time  and 
harveft,  when  it  Ihould  be  done  by  three  or  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  as  they  rife  early.  If  you  ferve  them  much 
later,  they  will  keep  hovering  about  liome,  and  be  prevented 
taking  their  neceffary  exercife.  If  fed  the  year  round,  they 
will  not  feed  near  fo  well  as  if  forced  to  feek  their  own  food, 
for  they  pick  up  in  the  fields  what  is  pleafant  and  healthy  to 
them,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  harveft  to  the  end  of 
feed  time  they  find  plenty.  They  may  be  fed  with  tares. 
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grain,  or  feeds  of  any  kind.  He  direfts  us  to  be  cautious 
of  not  letting  the  firll  flight  fly  to  increafe  the  flock,  but 
let  every  one  of  them  be  taken  ; as  thefe  will  come  in,  in 
what  is  called  benting  time,  that  is,  between  feed  time  and 
harvefl.  It  is  then  that  pigeons  are  the  fcarceit ; and  many 
of  the  young  ones  would  pine  to  death  through  weaknefs 
during  that  feafon,  and  that,  at  the  latter  end  of  every 
flight,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  deflroy  all  thole  eggs  which 
were  not  laid  in  a proper  time.  The  proper  time  for  the 
fpring  flight  is  in  April  and  May.  After  the  harvefl  flight 
cold  weather  begins  to  come  on,  which  injures  the  old 
pigeon  much  if  (he  fits  late  ; and  the  young  will  be  good 
for  nothing  if  hatched. 

And  it  is  very  neceflary  to  pay  attention  to  cleanlinefs  in 
the  management  of  the  dove-cote,  as  already  noticed.  Be- 
fore breeding  time  the  holes  ought  to  be  carefully  examined 
and  cleaned,  for  if  any  of  the  young  die  in  the  holes  in  the 
fummer  time,  maggots  are  foon  bred  in  them  ; they  become 
putrid,  and  emit  a putrid  and  unwholefome  flench,  very  in- 
jurious to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dove-cote.'  Pigeons  are 
tenacious  of  their  nefls,  as  appears  from  the  conduft  of  the 
wood-pigeon,  which  will  breed  for  years  in  the  fame  tree, 
and  the  mother  forfakes  her  neft  with  regret  ; but,  unable 
to  endure  the  filth  and  flench  of  her  dead  oflspring,  flie  is 
obliged  to  quit  the  eggs  flte  has  laid  for  a fecond  brood,  and 
the  prime  of  the  feafon  is  lofl.  Every  fummer,  imme- 
diately after  the  firfl  flight,  the  nefls  fliould  be  all  cleaned 
out,  and  the  dung  totally  taken  away,  as  it  breeds  filth. 
But  remember  to  do  this  bufinefs  early  in  the  morning. 
The  remaining  eggs  ought  likewife  to  be  deflroyed,  and  a 
perfeftly  clean  habitation  made  for  the  harvefl  flight  of  thefe 
birds.  It  is  direfted  never  to  go  into  a dove-cote  later  than 
mid-day,  but  as  early  in  a morning  as  convenient.  What- 
ever repairs  are  neceflary,  either  to  the  building  or  to  the 
nefls,  fliould  be  done  before  noon  ; for  if  you  diflurb  the 
pigeons  in  the  afternoon,  they  will  not  refl  contentedly  the 
whole  night ; and  the  greateft  part  perhaps  will  not  enter 
the  cote  until  the  next  day,  but  will  fit  moping  on  the 
ground ; and  if  in  breeding  time,  either  a number  of  eggs 
may  be  fpoiled,  or  feveral  young  ones  flarved  to  death.  It 
is  added,  that  pigeons  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  produdlive 
from  the  breeds  being  crofled  ; in  proof  of  which,  a few 
tame  pigeons  were  put  into  a dove-cote  ; and  the  confe- 
quence.was,  that  a more  early,  and  a more  numerous  hatch 
of  young  were  produced  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
cotes  at  the  fame  feafon.  It  is  alfo  farther  Hated  that  thefe 
birds  have  a great  antipathy  to  owls,  which  find  their  way 
fometimes  into  dove-cotes  ; and  there  is  jio  getting  rid  of 
luch  troublefome  guefts  but  by  deflroying  them.  Rats  are 
terrible  enemies  to  pigeons,  and  will  foon  deflroy  a win  le 
dove-cote.  Cats,  weafels,  and  fquirrels  will  do  the  fame. 
It  will  be  neceflary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  dove-cote  once 
every  week  at  leafl,  very  minutely,  to  fee  that  there  are  none 
of  thefe  intruders  in  the  houfes  where  they  are  kept. 

In  fome  cafes,  in  order  to  catch  and  deflroy  pigeons, 
where  they  become  troublefome  to  the  fanner,  it  has  been 
diredled  to  take  a good  number  of  fmall  twigs,  and  bird- 
lin  ;e  ihem  well,  laying  them  on  t ’e  ground  where  pigeons, 
&c,  frequent,  and  they  will  foon  be  entangled  with  them  ; 
and,  in  order  to  allure  them  to  the  twigs,  two  or  three 
pigeons  may  be  tied  to  the  ground,  among  the  twigs.  And 
another  mode  is  to  cut  fome  iheets  of  thick  brown  paper, 
each  into  about  eight  parts,  making  them  up  into  the  Ihape 
of  a fugar-loaf,  and  bird-liming  the  inlide  of  them  three 
or  lour  days  before  intending  to  ufe  them  ; putting  into 
each  paper,  near  the  bottom,  three  or  four  grains  of  corn, 
and  laying  thefe  papers  up  and  down  the  ground,  as  mtich 


as  you  can,  under  clods  of  earth,  early  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  pigeons,  &c.  come  to  feed.  When  the  pigeons 
come  to  feed  on  the  corn,  by  thrufling  in  their  heads  to 
reach  it,  they  get  hood-v.nnked  by  the  paper  flicking  to 
their  heads,  which  occafions  them  to  take  wing,  and  fly  up- 
right till  they  have  fpent  themfelves,  when  they  tumble  down 
and  may  be  eafily  taken.  But  the  gun  is  probably  the  beft 
method  in  fuch  inftances. 

Pigeon,  Barhary.  See  Baru. 

Pigeon,  Helmet.  See  Helmet. 

Pigeon,  Laughing.  See  I.,augiiek, 

Pigeon,  Mahoraet.  See  Mahomet. 

PiGEON-Z)«;i^,  in  Agriculture,  a manure  of  the  bird  dung 
kind,  which  is  luppofed  to  poflels  many  valuable  properties. 
It  is  fometimes  turned  in  like  other  light  fubflances  in  the 
fpring,  and  cofls  about  one  fliilling  a bufliel,  heaped,  in  fome 
diflricfls,  and  about  a halfpenny  a bufliel  more  bringing  to 
the  kind  ; it  is  ufed  alfo  as  malt  dull,  and  anfwers  in  all 
fcalbns.  See  Manure,  and  Top-dressings. 

ViG'&O's-Houfe,  in  Rural  Economy,  a building,  or  lioufe, 
eredhed  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  and  breeding  of  pigeons, 
&c.  It  is  fometimes  called  a dove-cote.  In  order  to  ereft 
a pigeon-houfe  to  advantage,  it  is  neceflary,  in  the  firfl; 
place,  to  pitch  upon  a convenient  fituation,  of  which  none 
is  more  proper  than  the  middle  of  a fpacious  court-yard, 
wlien  it  is  Iheltered,  and  has  a fouthern  afpedf.  With  re- 
gard to  the  lize,  it  mufl  depend  entirely  upon  the  number 
of  birds  intended  to  be  kept ; but  it  is  better  to  have  it  too 
large  than  too  fmall  ; and  as  to  its  form,  the  round  fliould 
be  preferred  to  the  fquare,  becaufe  rats  cannot  fo  eafily 
come  at  them  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  It  is  alfo  much 
more  commodious  ; as,  by  means  of  a ladder  turning  upon 
an  axis,  it  is  poflible  to  vifit  all  the  nefls  in  the  houfe,  with- 
out the  leafl  difficulty ; which  cannot  be  fo  eafily  done  in  a 
houfe  of  the  fquare  form.  And  in  order  to  hinder  rats 
from  climbing  up  the  outfide  of  it,  the  wall  fliould  be 
covered  with  tin  plates  to  a certain  height,  as  about  a foot 
and  a half ; which  fliould  projedl  out  three  or  four  inches  at 
the  top,  to  prevent  their  getting  up  more  effedlually.  It 
fliould  be  placed  at  no  great  diflance  from  water,  that  the 
pigeons  may  carry  it  to  their  young  ones,  in  a proper  flate 
and  more  conveniently.  Where  the  houfe  is  covered  with 
boards,  they  fliould  be  well  joined  together,  fo  that  no  rain 
may  penetrate  through.  And  the  whole  building  fliould  be 
covered  with  hard  plafler,  and  white-waflied  within  and 
without.  There  mufl  be  no  window  or  other  opening  in 
the  pigeon-houfe  to  the  eaflward  ; thefe  fliould  always  face 
the  fouth  ; for  pigeons  are  very  fond  of  the  fun,  efpecially 
in  winter.  Other  coverings  are  better  than  boards,  as  will 
be  feen  below.  In  regard  to  the  nefls  or  covers,  they  may 
confifl  of  fquare  holes  made  in  the  walls  of  a fufficient  fizc 
to  admit  the  cock  and  hen  to  fland  in  them  ; the  firfl  range 
of  thefe  nefls  being  placed  at  a proper  diflance  from  the 
ground  ; and  thefe  nefls  ffiould  be  placed  in  quincunx  order, 
and  not  direftly  over  one  another.  Nefls  may  likewife  be 
formed  in  other  ways,  as  will  be  feen  below. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  any  lord  of  a manor  may  build  a 
pigeon-houfe  on  his  land,  but  a tenant  cannot  do  it  without 
the  lord’s  licence.  And  that  when  perfons  flioot  at  or  kill 
pigeons  within  a certain  diflance  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  they 
are  liable  to  pay  a forfeiture. 

And  it  has  been  remarked  in  a late  pradtical  work,  that 
where  pigeons  are  bred  for  the  purpofe  of  deriving  profit 
from  them,  the  pigeon-houfe  fliould  not  only  be  large  and 
roomy,  but  be  placed  in  fuch  a fituation  that  the  pigeons 
may  be  fed  with  convenience,  and  without  being  dillurbed 
by  the  different  operations  that  are  conftautly  going  on  about 
3 E 2 the 
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the  farm-houfe.  The  form  of  the  houfe  is  probably  not  a 
matter  of  much  confequence,  provided  it  be  not  made  too 
deep  in  the  infide  ; pigeons  difliking  to  have  their  nefts  low 
down.  The  floor  flrould  be  clofely  laid,  and  the  fides  well 
plaftered,  to  keep  out  vermin.  The  I'oof  may  be  covered 
by  any  convenient  and  fuitable  material,  but  tiles  and  flates 
are  by  much  the  bell ; thatch,  being  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  fummer,  may  alfo  afford  a very  good  covering.  The 
great  objedlion  to  thatch  for  dove-cotes  is,  that  the  pigeons 
are  apt  to  fcratch  it  off ; but  when  the  ridge  is  fecured  by 
ridge -tiles,  and  very  light  hurdles  are  laid  on  each  fide  of  it, 
that  inconvenience  may  be  prevented.  The  whole  mult  be 
made  perfedlly  fecure  againll  the  entrance  of  rats  and  other 
vermin.  Where  buildings  of  this  fort  are  quite  detached 
from  the  other  offices,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  bell  and  cheapell 
method  to  eredl  them  on  pillars  of  brick  or  Hone,  or  llrong 
polls  of  wood,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high  from  the  ground. 
In  the  latter  cafe  the  upper  parts  of  the  houfe  may  likewife 
be  principally  compofed  of  wood  ; and  the  under  part  will 
ferve  as  a Ihed  for  various  ufeful  purpofes.  If  a liable  or 
cow -houfe  the  better,  as  it  will  have  a tendency  to  keep  the 
pigeons  warmer  in  winter,  which  is  material  to  their  breed- 
ing early  in  the  fpring,  when  they  are  of  moll  value  in  the 
market.  The  chief  objeftion  againll  wood  cotes  are,  their 
being  too  cold  in  the  winter,  and  too  hot  in  the  fummer 
months.  It  is  further  Hated,  that  the  apertures  or  openings 
fo  ' the  entrance  of  the  pigeons,  Ihould  always  have  a 
fouthern  afpedl,  as  they  delight  in  a funny  fituation,  as  ob- 
ferved  above,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  large  ; the  com- 
mon fize  is  larger  by  much  than  is  necelTary.  The  number 
of  holes  muH  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  birds  that  are 
intended  to  be  kept ; it  is  better,  however,  to  have  too  few 
than  too  many ; as  a great  number  of  holes  renders  the 
dove-houfe  cold,  and  in  any  cafe  but  few  are  made  ufe  of  by 
the  pigeons.  Above  thefe  holes  a piece  of  weather  boarding, 
fufficiently  large  for  keeping  off  the  wet,  Ihould  conHantly 
be  fixed  up.  Thefe  boards  are  generally  made  fo  fmall  that 
they  do  not  keep  off  the  wet  effieftiially  from  the  pigeons. 
And  though  it  is  the  general  praflice  to  makes  fquare  holes 
of  board  for  the  pigeons  to  lay  and  breed  in  ; a neater 
method  is  that  of  employing  fmall  wicker  bafleets  open  at 
the  top  for  this  purpofe ; thefe  balkets  may  either  be  com- 
pofed of  finer  or  coarfer  materials  according  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  builder,  or  the  expence  he  wilhes  to  be  at.  NeHs 
made  in  this  way  take  up  but  little  room,  and  are  readily 
removed,  whenever  it  is  neceffary  to  clean  them,  efpecially 
if  they  be  fixed  up  in  a convenient  method  for  the  purpofe. 
Convenience  ffiould  always  be  particularly  attended  to  in 
buildings  of  this  kind. 

PiGEON'/fo/rr,  in  Brick-making.  See  Brick. 

PiGEOK-Pra,  in  Botany.  See  Cytisus. 

Pigeon  Creek,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Ohio,  N.  lat.  37^44'.  W.  long.  88°  6'. 

Pigeon  Houfe,  a name  given  by  Capt.  Cook  to  a moun- 
tain of  New  Zealand,  from  a fuppofed  refemblance.  N.  lat. 
35°  19'.  W.  long.  209°  42'. 

Pigeon  IJland,  anifland  in  Dufley  bay.  New  Zealand,  S. 
of  Facile  harbour. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, near  thecoaH  of  Cicacole,  N.  lat.  17°  34'.  E.  long, 
83°  23'.  — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  EaH  Indian  fea,  near 
the  coaH  of  Canara.  N.  lat.  14°  2'.  E.  long.  74°  f. — 
Alfo,  a fortified  ifland  in  Port  Royal  bay,  Martinico, — 
Alfo,  an  ifland  near  the  E.  coaH  of  Ceylon ; 10  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Trincomaly. 

Pigeon  River,  a river  of  the  Hate  of  Tennefl'ee,  which 
runs  into  the  French  Broad  river,  N.  lat.  35°  46'.  W. 
long.  82°  56'. 
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PIGER  Henricus,  flothful  Harry,  a fantaffical  name 
for  a flow  diHilling  chemical  furnace  ; called  alfo  an  athanor. 

PIGGERY,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  the 
place  where  hogs  or  fwine  are  lodged. 

In  Plate  XL._y^.  i.  on  Agriculture,  is  feen  the  plan  of 
one-half  of  the  duke  of  Bedford’s  piggery  at  Woburn  Ab- 
bey : a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a.  Hies ; b,  h,  I,  h,  h,  I,  troughs ; feparated  by 
Hrips  of  wood  generally  into  fix  divifions,  but  occafionally 
into  a greater  number  when  the  pigs  are  fmall ; c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c, 
gates  which  feparate  the  Hies  and  fliut  them  up,  as  (hewn 
by  the  dotted  curved  lines,  when  cleaned,  &c. ; d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d, 
gutters  which  convey  the  urine  and  liquid  filth  into  the  re- 
ceptacles e,e\f,di  boiler  for  potatoes,  meal,  &c.  ;g,g,g,  chells 
for  peas,  meal,  &c.  Fig.  2.  a fedlion  through  the  dotted 
line  A B.  The  doors  in  cold  weather  are  partially  clofed 
by  hatches  which  turn  down  on  hinges  ; one  of  them  is 
fliewn  in  that  Hate  sX  k ',  I the  boiler.  Fig.  3.  is  a fedlion 
through  the  dotted  line  CD;  m,  m,  troughs  ; n,  one  of  the 
gates  ; that  on  the  other  fide  is  fuppofed  taken  off  to  ihevv 
the  door  0 ; p,  p,  gutters.  Fig.  4.  a feftion  of  one  of  the 
troughs  on  a larger  fcale  ; q,  q,  the  hatches,  as  turned  up  in 
mild  weather. 

This  form  of  piggery  is  very  neat  and  convenient  for 
many  different  purpofes  in  the  rearing  and  keeping  of  fwine. 
See  YLoG-flie  and  Swine. 

PIGGIN,  a provincial  term  applied  to  a little  pail  or 
tub  with  an  eredl  handle,  for  milking  in,  and  other  ufes. 
See  Pail. 

PIGHIUS,  Stephen-Vinand,  in  Biography,  a learned 
antiquary,  was  born  in  1520,  at  Campen,  in  Overyffel.  He 
was  nraternal  nephew  of  Albert  Pighius,  whofe  family  name 
he  aflumed.  A refidence  of  eight  years  at  Rome  gave  him 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  that 
capital.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  attached  himfelf  to 
cardinal  Granvelle,  whom  he  ferved  in  the  charadler  of  fe- 
cretary  for  fourteen  years,  and  finally  became  a canon  re- 
gular in  his  own  country,  and  died  in  1604.  He  obtained 
a high  reputation  for  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  the  purity 
of  his  Latin  Hyle.  He  compofed  two  Roman  calendars 
from  fragments  in  the  Capitol,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Faili.  He  alfo  publifhed  “ Hercules  Prodicius,”  con- 
taining the  hiilory  and  travels  of  Charles,  duke  of  Cleves, 
propofing  it  as  a kind  of  model  of  the  education  of  a young 
prince.  Some  pieces  of  his  writing  are  inferted  in  the  col- 
ledlion  of  Gronovius.  Moreri. 

PIGHTLE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term  ap- 
plied to  a fmall  inclofure  or  croft. 

PIGMATHA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflla,  in  the 
government  of  Olonetz,  on  the  N.  coaH  of  lake  Onerfkoe  ; 
16  miles  S.  of  Povenetz. 

PIGMENTS,  Pigmenta,  preparations  in  a folid  form, 
ufed  by  painters,  dyers,  &c.  to  impart  colours  to  bodies,  or 
to  imitate  particular  colours. 

Thefe  require  to  be  mixed  with  fome  fluid,  as  a vehicle, 
before  they  can  be  employed  as  paints,  except  in  the  cafe  of 
crayons,  where  they  are  ufed  dry. 

When  glafs  is  Hained,  or  coloured,  as  in  painting  on  glafs, 
or  for  counterfeiting  gems,  or  precious  Hones,  the  pigment 
is  always  of  a metalline,  or  a mineral  nature. 

In  the  gilding  of  wood,  pigments  approaching  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  colour  of  gold  itfelf  are  both  laid  under  the 
gold,  and  ufed  alfo  for  the  colouring  of  deprefl'ed  parts, 
where  gold-leaf  cannot  be  conveniently  applied.  The  fub- 
Hance  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpofe  is  yellow  ochre,  the 
colour  of  which  may  be  improved  by  a fmall  addition  of  ver- 
milion or  other  red  powders.  See  Gilding. 

PIGMY,  or  Pygmy.  See  Pygmy'. 
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PIGNATA,  in  Commerce,  a meafure  for  oil  at  Naples ; 
320  pignate  being  = 16  ftaja  = i falma  =325  lb.  avoir- 
dupois. 

PIGNE,  in  Geography,  a tow^n  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Monaco;  20  miles  N.E.  of  Nice. 
The  place  contains  2285,  and  the  canton  2285  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  52^  kiliometres,  in  i commune. 

PiGNE,  in  Botany.  See  Pinea. 

PIGNEP-OLA,  or  PiNEROLA,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Po,  late  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  FourVallies  in  Piedmont,  near  the  Clufon, 
the  key  of  Italy,  and  fortified  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Turin. 

PIGNOLETTI,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  ufed  by  many 
for  the  aphyce  cobites,  a fmall  fifti  of  the  gobius  or  fea-gud- 
geon  kind,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought 
to  the  markets  of  Rome  and  Venice.  See  Gobius  Minutus. 

PIGNORIA,  Lorenzo,  in  Biography,  a learned  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Padua  in  1591.  He  was  brought  up 
among  the  Jefuits,  and  became  confeffor  to  a nunnery,  and 
parilh  prieft  of  St.  Lorenzo.  A canonry  of  Trevifo  was 
alfo  conferred  upon  him  by  cardinal  Fr.  Barberini.  He  was 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  moft  illultrious  men 
of  his  time,  and  collefted  a valuable  library  and  cabinet  of 
antiquities.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1631.  His  works 
are  highly  efteemed ; the  chief  are,  “ De  fervis  et  eorum 
apud  Veteres  Minifteriis “ Menfa  Ifiaca,”  which  is  an 
elaborate  commentary  upon  a famous  relic,  and  three  Latin 
letters  to  the  fenator  Domenico  Molino.  Moreri. 

PIGRIN,  in  Geography,  a Ruflian  fettlement,  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  America,  in  Beering’s  ftrait.  N.  lat.  65°  54'. 
E.  long  191°  40'. 

PIGRITIA,  in  Zoology.  See  Bradypus  Tridaclylus. 

PIGUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  leather- 
mouthed filh,  very  much  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the 
carp. 

It  is  of  the  fame  lhape  and  £ize  with  the  common  carp, 
and  its  eyes,  fins,  and  flelhy  palate  wholly  the  fame  ; from 
the  gills  to  the  tail  there  runs  a crooked  dotted  line ; its 
back  and  fides  are  blueiflt,  and  its  belly  reddifh  ; it  is  covered 
with  large  fcales,  from  the  middle  of  eveiy  one  of  which 
there  rifes  a fine,  pellucid,  and  very  (harp  prickle. 

It  is  a finer  fifii  than  the  carp  for  the  table,  and  is  in 
feafon  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  It  is  caught  in 
lakes  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
though  without  a name. 

It  is  a fpecies  of  cyprinus,  according  to  Artedi,  and  is 
diftinguifhed  by  that  author  under  the  name  of  the  cyprinus 
called /lif/o  and  pigus.  He  adds,  that  the  tail  is  forked, 
and  the  fcales  large  ; and  that  in  fpring  and  autumn  there 
grow  out  of  them  a^hite  pyramidal  prickles,  which  remain 
about  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  then  fall  off ; the  back  is  of 
a blackiffi-blue,  and  the  belly  white,  with  a faint  caff  of 
red.  It  never  grows  to  more  than  five  or  fix  pounds  ; the 
fleffi  is  well  tafted.  It  is  found  in  the  lakes  in  the  northern 
nations. 

PIGWAKKET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
Maine,  which  runs  into  the  Saco  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Pigw'ak- 
ket.— Alfo,  a town  of  America,  in  Maine  ; 27  miles  N.W. 
of  Portland. 

PIHLAIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa;  83  miles  S.E.  of  Wafa. 

PIHTIPUDAS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa  ; 105  miles  E.  of  Wafa. 

PIISKER,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fiflt  of  the 
muftela  kind,  ufually  called  the  mujlela  fojfilis,  or  pijcis 
fojftlis,  the  folEle  filh.  See  Cobitis  Fojfilis. 


This  feems  very  much  of  the  kind  of  tlie  fifgum  flfh,  and 
poflibly  is  no  other  than  the  fame  fpecies  ; and  poflibly  alfo 
the  psecilia  of  Schonefeldt  is  the  fame. 

PIKE,  an  offenfive  weapon,  confifting  of  a ffiaft  of 
wood,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long ; headed  with  a flat- 
pointed  fteel,  called  the  fpear.  The  general  length  fixed 
for  the  pike  by  moft  princes  and  ftates  was,  according  to 
fir  James  Turner,  in  his  “ Pallas  Armata,”  written  in  1670 
and  1671,  18  feet ; but  he  obferves  that  few'  exceeded  ly. 

The  name  pike  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  a bird  called  by 
the  French  pic,  by  us  wood-pecker  ; whofe  bill  is  faid  to  be 
fo  fharp  as  to  pierce  wood  like  an  auger.  Du  Cange  derives 
it  from  the  bafe  1^'dtm  pica,  or  picca  ; which  Turnebus  fup- 
pofes  to  have  been  fo  called,  quaft  /pica,  becaufe  refembling 
an  ear  of  corn  : Odiavio  Ferraro  derives  it  a fpicula.  M. 
Fauchet  fays,  it  was  the  pike  that  gave  name  to  the  Picards, 
and  to  Picardy  ; which  he  will  have  to  be  modern,  and  to 
have  been  framed  on  occafion  of  that  people’s  renewing  the 
ufe  of  the  pike ; the  etymology  whereof  he  fetches  from 
the  French  piquer,  to  prick.  But  others  will  have  the  name 
Picard  to  have  been  given  that  people  by  reafon  of  their 
readinefs  to  pick  quarrels  ; called  in  French  piques. 

The  pike  was  a long  time  in  ufe  in  the  infantry,  to  enable 
them  to  fuftain  the  attack  of  the  cavalry  ; but  it  is  now 
taken  from  them,  and  the  bayonet,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  firelock,  is  fubftituted  in  its  place. 

It  is  ftill  ufed  by  fome  officers  of  infantry  under  the  name 
of  fpontoon. 

Pliny  fays,  the  Lacedsemonians  were  the  inventors  of  the 
pike.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  evidently  a battalion 
of  pike-men. 

Father  Daniel  fays,  that  pikes  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
hiftories  of  France  before  the  reign  of  Lew'is  XL  Pikes 
were  introduced  into  France  by  the  Switzers.  The  ufe  of 
the  pike  w'as  abolifhed  in  France  by  a royal  ordonnance, 
iffued  in  the  year  1 703  ; and  though  the  exadt  period  w'hen 
pikes  were  laid  afide  in  England  has  not  been  afcertained, 
it  appears  by  the  “ Gentleman’s  Didtionary,”  publifhed 
in  1705,  thit  the  alteration  of  the  pike  for  the  muflcet  muft 
have  taken  place  fome  time  between  the  years  1690  and 

1705- 

Pike,  Half,  in  the  Military  Art,  is  the  weapon  carried 
by  an  officer  of  foot.  It  differs  from  a pike,  becaufe  it  is 
but  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  the  fpear  is  fmaller  and  nar- 
rower. See  Spontoon. 

Pike,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  us  to  the  fifh  called 
by  authors  the  lucius  and  efox,^  and  by  the  old  Greek  writers 
oxyrinchus.  See  Esox  Indus. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  pike  was  introduced  into  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHL  in  1537,  when  a pike  w-as  fold 
for  double  the  price  of  a houfc-lamb  in  February.  Befides 
fifli  and  frogs,  which  are  its  ufual  food,  it  will  devour  the 
water-rat  and  young  ducks.  It  is  very  fierce  and  voracious. 
This  fifh  is  very  remarkable  for  its  longevity  ; we  read  of 
one  that  was  ninety  years  old,  and  of  another,  that  was  not 
lefs  than  267  years  old.  See  Feeding  of  Fish,  Pike-Yis,n- 
ING,  and  Huxing. 

Pike,  Land.  See  Lucius  Terrejiris. 

P\K^-Pearch.  See  Ixtcio-perca. 

Pike,  Sea.  See  Merlucius  and  SuDis. 

Pike,  a provincial  word  fignifying  a fort  of  ftacklet  or 
load  cock  of  hay,  &c. 

Pike,  a name  given  in  fome  counties  to  a prong,  or  what 
is  generally  called  a fork,  ufed  for  carrying  ftraw,  &c.  from 
the  barn,  cocking  of  hay,  &c. 

Pike,  a term  in  the  midland  diftridfs  fignifying  to 
glean. 

Pike- 
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PiKE^or/J,  a fork  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  fometimes 
•wnWtn  pitch-forh.  See  PixcH^or.^. 

Pike,  in  Commerce.  To  treat  at  the  pike,  or  pike’s  end, 
a la  pique,  denotes  a kind  of  commerce,  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans hold  with  favage  nations,  wherein  they  are  to  keep 
on  their  guard,  and,  as  it  were,  fword  in  hand. 

Treating  at  the  pile  alfo  denotes  a kind  of  prohibited  traf- 
fic which  the  Englifli,  French,  and  Dutch,  maintain  in 
feveral  parts  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  near  the  colonies 
which  thofe  nations  have  in  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

Perhaps  it  Ihould  rather  be  called  treating  at  pike,  i.  e. 
with  the  veflel  at  anchor  ; in  regard  this  commerce,  which 
is  prohibited  on  pain  of  death,  is  only  praclifed  in  roads 
where  veftels  lie  at  anchor,  waiting  for  the  Spanifti  mer- 
chants, who  fometimes  by  ftealth,  though  more  frequently 
with  the  connivance  of  the  governors,  &c.  come  to  ex- 
change their  gold,  pieces  of  eight,  cochineal,  &c.  for  the 
»European  meixhandizes. 

Others  will  have  it  treating  at  the  pike,  i.  e.  at  a pike's 
length,  or  dijlance ; by  reafon  of  the  diftance  ftrangers  are 
obliged  to  keep  at. 

PIKELAND,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
Pennfylvaaia  and  county  of  Chefter,  containing  looi  inha- 
bitants. 

PIKE-RUN,  a townftiip  of  America,  in  Chefter  county, 
Pennfylvania,  containing  1693  inhabitants. 

PIKESWARI,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Hindoo 
goddefs  Parvati,  conlort  of  Mahadeva  or  Siva.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  bird  pika,  of  the  cuckoo  tribe,  into 
which,  in  one  of  the  extravagant  fables  of  the  Puranas,  Par- 
vati was  metamorphofed,  in  confequence  of  an  anathema  de- 
nounced againft  her  by  her  offended  lord.  Parvati,  it  is  re- 
lated, had  become  incarnated  in  the  perfon  of  a daughter  of 
Daklha,  for  the  purpofe  of  affociating  with  her  lord  in  one 
of  his  avataras,  or  defcents.  She  was  on  this  occafion 
named  Sati,  or  the  pure.  (See  Sati.)  On  fome  grand  oc- 
cafion Dakfha,  performing  a folemn  facrifice,  invited  all  the 
gods  except  his  fon-in-law,  which  fo  enraged  his  daughter 
that  ftie  flung  herfelf  into  the  facrificial  fire,  thereby  defil- 
ing and  hindering  the  facrifice.  Siva,  in  his  rage  at  fo  great 
an  offence,  curfed  her,  and  Ihe  was  doomed  in  confequence 
to  a tranfmigration  of  a thoufand  years  into  the  degraded 
form  above-mentioned.  To  appeafe  her,  however,  Siva  af- 
fumed  the  form  of  the  male  bird,  and  accompanied  her. 
Under  this  form  he  is  called  Pikefwara. 

This  outline  of  the  tale  is  very  ridiculous  ; but  fome 
learned  and  ingenious  men  have  difcovered  in  its  details  and 
accompaniments,  which  are  numerous  and  complicated,  and 
frequently  adverted  to  in  Hindoo  books,  a correfpondence 
with  feveral  of  the  relations  of  our  facred  writings.  In  the 
violent  death  of  Dakflia,  that  of  Abel  is  thought  to  have 
been  kept  in  view.  Others  find  him  connefted  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  Noah.  Others,  again,  think  Dakflia  bears  a ftrong 
refemblance  to  Atlas.  In  the  2d,  5th,  6th,  and  8th  vols. 
of  the  Afiat.  Ref.  thefe  fpeculations  are  purfued  ; but  it  is 
not  neceflary  to  introduce  the  refults  in  this  place.  As  an 
aftronomical  character,  Dakflia’s  name  occurs  under  the  arti- 
cles Kasyapa,  Nakshatra,  and  Rishi  of  this  work. 

PILA.  See  Pile. 

PiLA,  Pier,  in  Building,  a mafs  of  mafon’s  work,  in 
manner  of  a pillar  ; ufually  hexagonal.  See  Pier. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  pila,  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
by  Vitruvius  ; and  this,  probably,  from  ttiXow,  cogo,  coarBo. 

Evelyn  obferves,  that  pilse  and  their  quadras,  as  we  fee 
them  in  ancient  altars  and  monuments,  were  ufed  for  infcrip- 
tions  ; but  the  ftiorter  and  more  mafly  ferved  for  arches  and 
buttrefles  to  folid  work.  They  are  fometimes  made  femi- 
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circular ; but  the  ancients  preferred  thofe  pointed  at  right 
angles,  as  beft  able  to  rcfift  the  current. 

Pila  Marina,  the  fea-ball,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name 
of  a fubftance  very  common  on  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  fome  other  places.  It  is  ufually  found  in  form  of  a 
ball,  about  the  fize  of  the  balls  of  horfe-dung,  and  compofed 
of  a multitude  of  fibrillas,  irregularly  complicated. 

Its  origin  has  been  very  varioufly  gueffed  at  by  different 
authors.  John  Bauhin  fays,  that  it  confifts  of  fmall  hairy 
fibres,  and  ftraws,  fuch  as  are  found  about  the  fea-plant 
called  alga  mtriariorum ; but  he  does  not  pretend  to  afcertain 
what  plant  it  owes  its  origin  to.  Imperatus  judged  it  to 
confift  of  the  exuvise  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 
Mercatus  doubts  whether  it  be  a congeries  of  the  fibrilloe  of 
plants,  wound  up  into  a ball  by  the  motion  of  the  fea- 
water  ; or  whether  it  be  not  the  workmanlhip  of  fome  fort 
of  beetle  living  about  the  fea-fliore,  and  analogous  to  our 
common  dung-beetles  ball,  which  it  elaborates  from  dung 
for  the  reception  of  its  progeny.  Schreckius  will  h;ive  it 
compofed  of  the  filaments  of  fom.e  plant  of  the  reed  kind  : 
and  Welchius  fuppofes  it  compofed  of  the  pappofe  part  of 
the  flowers  of  the  reed.  Maurice  Hoffmann  thinks  it  the  ex- 
crement of  the  hippopotamus  : and  others  think  it  that  of 
the  phoca,  or  fea-calf. 

But  Klein,  who  had  thoroughly  examined  as  well  the 
bodies  themfelves,  as  what  authors  had  conjefturcd  concern- 
ing them,  is  of  ojiinion,  that  they  are  only  owing  to,  and 
entirely  compofed  of,  the  capillaments  which  the  leaves 
growing  to  the  woody  ftalk  of  the  alga  niitriariorum  have, 
when  they  wither  and  decay.  Thefe  leaves,  in  their  natu- 
ral ftate,  are  about  the  thicknefs  of  a wheat  ftraw,  and  they 
are  placed  fo  thick  about  the  tops  and  extremities  of  the 
ftalks,  tliat  they  enfold,  embrace,  and  lie  over  one  another  ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  thefe  clufters  of  leaves,  and,  indeed, 
from  the  woody  fubftance  of  the  plant  itfelf,  there  arife 
feveral  other  very  long,  flat,  fmooth,  and  brittle  leaves  ; 
thefe  are  ufually  four  from  each  tuft  of  the  other  leaves, 
and  they  have  ever  a common  vagina,  which  is  membranace- 
ous and  very  thin.  This  is  the  ftyle  of  the  plant,  and  the 
pila  marina  leems  a clufter  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant,  which  cover  the  whole  ftalk,  divided  into  their  con- 
ftituent  fibres  ; and  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  firft  broken 
and  worn  into  fliort  ihreds,  and  afterwards  wound  up  to- 
gether into  a roundifli  or  longifli  ball.  Klein,  de  Tabul. 
Marin,  p.  22. 

PILAR,  El,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  Granada; 
29  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tunja. 

PILARETI,  a town  of  Georgia,  in  the  province  of 
Carduel ; 54  miles  S.S.W.  of  Teflis. 

PILARIS,  or  Pilaris  Turdus,  in  Ornithology,  the  name 
by  which  authors  in  general  call  the  field-fare.  See  T URDUS 
Pilaris. 

PILASTER,  in  ArchiteElure,  a fquare  column,  fome- 
times infulated,  but  more  frequently  let  within  a wall,  and 
only  projefting  with  a fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  thicknefs. 

The  pilafter  is  different  in  different  orders ; it  borrows  the 
name  of  each  order,  and  has  the  fame  proportions,  and  the 
fame  capitals,  members,  and  ornaments  with  the  columns 
themfelves. 

The  pilafters  in  the  Attic  order  are  fometimes  at  equal 
diftances,  and  fometimes  coupled  ; but  this  depends  on  the 
intercolumniation  of  the  order  below.  If  the  Attic  o-rder  is 
ftralght,  and  immediately  over  it,  it  mull  partake  of  the  fame 
diftances,  and  Hand  over  the  column  in  the  lower  order. 

Pilafters  are  made  ufually  without  either  fwelling  or  dimi- 
nution, as  broad  at  top  as  at  the  bottom  ; though  fome  of 
the  modern  architefts,  as  M.  Manfard,  &c.  diminilh  them 
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at  top,  and  even  make  them  fwell  in  the  middle,  like  co- 
lumns ; particularly  when  placed  behind  columns. 

Pilailers,  M.  Perrault  obferves,  like  columns,  become  of 
different  kinds,  accoi'ding  to  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  are  applied  to  the  wall.  Some  are  wholly  detached, 
called  by  Vitruvius  paraflat<z ; others  have  three  faces  clear 
out  of  the  wall ; and  others  two  ; and  others  only  one  ; 
thefe  are  all  called  by  Vitruvius  ant  a. 

Infulate  pilaflers  are  but  rarely  found  in  the  antique. 
The  chief  ufe  they  made  of  pilafters  was  at  the  extremities 
of  porticoes,  to  give  the  greater  ilrength  to  the  corners. 

Tliere  are  four  principal  things  to  be  regarded  in  pilafters  ; 
w’s.  their  projedtura  out  of  the  wall,  the  diminution,  the  difpo- 
lltion  of  the  entablature  when  it  happens  to  be  com.mon  to 
them  and  to  a column,  and  their  flutings  and  capitals. 

1.  The  projedture  of  pilailers,  which  have  only  one  face 
out  of  the  wall,  is  to  be  one-eighth  of  tlieir  breadth  ; at 
moll,  not  above  one-fixth.  When  they  receive  impolls 
againft  their  Tides,  their  projcfture  may  be  a quarter  of  their 
diameter. 

They  are  made  to  projedf  in  different  proportions  to  their 
diameters,  as  one-eighth,  one-fourth,  one-half,  and  three- 
fourths  ; but  are  never  ufed  gracefully  quite  a fquare,  ex- 
cept at  angles  ; and  then  only  in  malfive  buildings,  as  the 
portico  of  St.  Paul’s  Covent  Garden. 

2.  Pilailers  are  but  feldom  diminiflied,  when  they  have 
only  one  face  out  of  the  wall.  Indeed  where  they  Hand  in 
the  fame  line  with  columns,  and  the  entablature  is  continued 
over  both,  without  any  break,  the  pilaflers  are  to  have  the 
fame  diminution  with  the  columns  ; that  is  to  fay,  on  the 
face  refpedfing  the  column  ; the  fides  being  left  without  any 
diminution. 

When  they  are  diminiflied,  they  have  an  ill  effedf  : where 
it  becomes  neceffary  to  make  them  correfpond  with  the  lines 
of  the  columns  at  top,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  in  porticoes 
and  returns,  then  it  is  better  for  the  architect  to  make  them 
entirely  of  the  fmallelt  diameter  of  the  column  to  which  they 
are  oppofed. 

3.  Pilailers  are  fometimes  fluted,  though  the  columns 
they  accompany  be  not  fo  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
columns  are  fom.etimes  fluted,  when  the  pilaflers  that  ac- 
company them  are  not. 

The  flutings  of  pilaflers  are  always  odd  in  number,  except 
in  half  pilaflers,  m.eeting  at  inward  angles ; where  four 
flutings  are  made  for  three,  &c. 

4.  The  proportions  of  the  capitals  of  pilaflers  are  the 
fame  as  to  height  with  thofe  of  columns,  but  they  differ  in 
width,  the  leaves  of  the  former  being  much  wider  ; be- 
caufe  pilaflers,  though  of  equal  extent,  have  only  the  fame 
number  of  leaves  for  their  girt,  “uiz.  eight.  Their  ufual 
difpofition  is  to  have  two  in  each  face  in  the  lower  row,  and 
in  the  upper  row  one  in  the  middle,  and  two  halves  in  the 
angles,  in  the  turns  whereof  they  meet.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  rim  of  the  vafe,  or  tambour,  is  not  Hraight,  as  the 
lower  part  is,  but  a little  circular,  and  prominent  in  the 
middle. 

In  pilaflers  that  fupport  arches,  the  proportions,  Pal- 
ladio fhews,  muH  be  regulated  by  the  light  they  let  in  ; and 
at  angles,  by  the  weight  they  are  to  fuftain.  For  which 
reafon,  fays  fir  Henry  Wotton,  a rullic  fiiperficies  bell  be- 
comes them. 

Pilaster,  Demi,  called  alfo  memhretto,  is  a pilaHer  that 
bears  up  an  arch  ; it  generally  Hands  agaiiiH  a pier  or  co- 
lumn. 

Pilasters,  in  Ship-building,  flat  columns  as  ornaments, 
made  of  deal,  are  fluted  or  reeded,  with  moulded  caps  and 
bafes,  and  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  munions,  which 


parts  the  lights  of  the  Hern  and  quarter-galleries ; alfo  ow 
the  munions  of  the  bulkheads  of  the  captain’s-cabin,  &c. 

PILATE,  Pontius,  in  Biography,  governor  and  pro- 
curator of  Judea,  which  office  he  occupied  in  the  15th  year 
of  the  reign  of  ’I’lberius  Claifar  ^Fjuke,  111.  1,  2.^,  that  is, 
the  15th  year  of  Tiberius’s  proconfular  empire,  or  the  12th 
of  his  foie  empire,  A.U.  778,  A.D.  25  ; on  the  fuppofition 
that  Tiberius’s  proconfular  empire  began  about  three  years 
before  Augullus  died,  on  the  28th  of  Augufl,  A.TJ.  764, 
A.D.  IJ  ; or,  fuppofing  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
confular empire  to  have  taken  place  about  two  years  before 
the  death  of  AuguHus,  in  A.U.  765,  A.D.  12,  the  15th 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  began  in  A.U.  779,  A.D.  26. 
He  continued  in  office  ten  years,  or  till  after  the  crucifixion 
of  Jefus  at  the  pafl'over  of  the  15th  of  Tiberius’s  foie  em- 
pire, when  the  two  Gemini  were  confuls  of  Rome,  A.D. 
29;  in  which  he  concurred,  as  he,  like  the  other  governors 
of  provinces,  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  Judea.  But  in  the  exercife  of  his  government  he 
had  provoked  the  Jews,  by  dedicating  fliields  at  Jerufalem  ; 
and  his  general  conduft  had  been  fo  corrupt  and  oppreffive, 
tliat  he  feared  lell  they  fliould  fend  an  embafly  to  Rome, 
and  difcover  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whofe  will  it  was  that 
none  of  their  laws  and  cuHoms  fliould  be  violated,  the  many 
crimes  of  his  adminiHration,  his  taking  of  bribes,  his  extor- 
tions, his  murders  of  innocent  and  uncondemned  perfons, 
and  other  cruelties  with  which  he  was  chargeable.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  having  fpent  ten  years  in  Judea,  he  was 
commanded  by  Vitellius,  prefident  of  Syria,  in  confequence 
of  complaints  preferred  againH  him  by  the  fenate  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, to  go  to  Rome,  in  order  to  anfwer  to  the  emperor 
for  thofe  things  of  which  he  was  accufed  by  the  Jews  ; Mar- 
cellus,  the  friend  of  Vitellius,  fuperfeding  him  in  his  ad- 
miniHration. As  he  durH  not  refufe  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  Vitellius,  he  haHened  away  to  Rome  ; but  before 
he  arrived,  Tiberius  was  dead.  Jofephus  fays,  that  Pilate 
fpent  ten  years  in  Judea,  and  therefore  he  muH  have  come 
thither  about  Oflober,  A.D.  25,  or  at  leaH  before  the 
paiTover,  A.D.  26,  in  the  12th  year  of  Tiberius’s  foie  em- 
pire ; which  12th  year  began  the  19th  of  AuguH,  A.D.  25. 
And  as  he  was  removed  before  the  pafl'over,  A.D.  36,  and 
probably  about  five  or  fix  months  before  it,  i.  e.  about  Sep- 
tember or  Odlober,  A.D.  35,  about  year  before  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  many  circumHances  concurred  to  occa- 
fion  the  delay  of  his  appearing  before  the  emperor,  to  an- 
fwer the  complaints  alleged  againll  him,  and  to  reconcile 
this  delay  with  the  account  given  by  Jofephus  of  his  hallen- 
ing  to  Rome,  &c.  Eufebius  alTures  us  (Chron.  p.  75.), 
that  foon  after  being  deprived  of  his  government,  he  made 
away  with  himfelf,  out  of  vexation  for  his  many  misfortunes. 
JLardner’s  Works,  vol.  i. 

Pilate,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Port  Paix.. 

PILATIA  Pass,  a mountainous  road  in  HindooHan, 
leading  from  the  Carnatic  into  the  circar  of  Cuddapa ; 17 
miles  S.  of  Udegherri. 

PILATIO,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  a 
minute  fiffure  in  the  cranium,  when  not  larger  than  a fingle 
hair  of  the  head. 

PILATRO,  or  Pilatro  di  Levante,  a fait  ufed  in  the 
glafs  trade,  in  fome  particular  cafes.  It  is  extrafted  from 
the  froth  of  the  fea,  coagultited  by  heat  in  the  hot  countries. 

PILAYA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  Pilaya  and  Pafpaya,  under  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres  ; 50  miles  S.  of  La  Plata. 

PILCHARD,  in  Ichthyology,  a fifli  much  approaching 
to  the  nature  of  the  common  herring,  but  fnialler,  and  dif- 
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fering  in  feveral  other  particulars.  It  is  a fpecies  of  Clupea  ; 
which  fee. 

The  diftinguifhing  charafters  of  it  are  thefe  : the  body  of 
the  pilchard  is  lefs  compreffed  than  that  of  the  herring,  being 
thicker  and  rounder ; the  nofe  is  (horter  in  proportion,  and 
turns  up  ; the  under  jaw  is  fliorter ; the  back  is  more  ele- 
vated ; the  belly  lefs  fharp  ; the  dorfal  fin  of  the  pilchard 
is  placed  exaftly  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  fo  that  when 
taken  up  by  it,  the  body  preferves  an  equilibrium,  whereas 
that  of  the  herring  dips  at  the  head  ; the  fcales  of  the  pil- 
chard adhere  very  clofely,  whereas  thofe  of  the  herring  very 
eafily  drop  off.  Pennant. 

It  is  generally  found  fwimming  in  vaft  fhoals,  and  is 
caught  in  many  parts  of  the  Englifli  (liores.  Its  flefli  is 
better  tailed  than  that  of  the  herring.  See  Pilchard 
Fishery. 

PILCHOWITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  principality  of  Oppeln  ; 36  miles  S.E.  of  Oppeln.  N. 
lat.  50°  10'.  E.  long.  18°  30'. 

PILCO  Mayo,  a town  of  Peru  ; 25  miles  N.E.  of  Po- 
tofi. — Alfo,  a river  of  South  America,  which,  after  a fouth- 
eaft  courfe  of  about  600  miles,  runs  into  the  Parana,  by 
two  mouths,  between  S.  lat.  25°  40'  and  26°  20'. 

PILE,  in  Antiquity,  a pyramid  built  of  wood,  whereon 
were  laid  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed,  to  be  burnt. 

Piles,  in  Hydraulic  Architedure,  are  beams  of  timber,  or 
Hakes  of  wood,  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  for  various 
purpofes  ; as,  for  forming  a firll  foundation  for  buildings, 
piers  of  bridges,  &c.  ; in  which  cafes  they  are  driven  quite 
down  into  the  ground,  or  are  cut  off  level  with  its  furface, 
with  a view  of  obtaining  a folid  bearing  for  the  weight  of 
the  ftruflure  which  is  to  be  railed. 

Amllerdam,  and  fome  other  cities,  are  wholly  built  upon 
piles.  The  ftoppage  of  the  breach  in  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  at  Dagenham,  was  effefted  by  dove-tail  piles  ; that 
is,  by  piles  mortified  into  one  another  by  a dove-tail  joint. 

Piles  are  not  employed  for  foundations  unlefs  the  ground 
is  fufpe£led  to  be  unfound,  or  when  the  weight  to  be  borne 
is  exceedingly  great.  They  aft  to  make  the  foundation 
folid,  by  reaching  deep  into  the  earth,  down  to  a more  fub- 
flantial  llratum  than  that  of  the  furface.  Indeed,  the  manner 
of  fixing  the  piles,  by  driving  them  by  repeated  blows  of  a 
powerful  machine  till  they  will  go  no  farther,  enfures  tliat 
they  come  to  a good  bearing.  There  are  inftances  of  piles 
being  driven  down  twenty-five  feet,  before  they  were  thought 
fufficiently  firm. 

Piles  are  alfo  ufed  for  snaking  the  faces  of  wharfs,  banks 
of  rivers,  piers  for  the  fea,  &c.  For  t^efe  purpofes  they 
are  driven  in  rows,  but  only  a fufficient  depth  in  the  earth  to 
make  them  Hand  firm,  and  fupport  the  planking  or  framing 
which  is  fixed  againft  them.  Thefe  piles  are  ufually  driven 
rather  in  an  inclined  pofition.  For  temporary  defence  againft 
the  water,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  bridges,  &c.  piles  are 
always  required.  They  are  employed  in  different  ways  to 
form  an  enclofure,  or  water-tight  wall,  called  a coffer-dam, 
round  the  area  where  the  work  is  to  be  laid,  and  from  which 
Ipace  the  water  is  drawn  by  pumps.  This  is  the  moft  diffi- 
cult of  all  kinds  of  piling ; becaufe  it  muft  ftand  a great 
height  above  the  ground,  have  fufficient  ftrength  to  refill 
the  preffure  of  water,  and  be  perfeftly  clofe  and  tight.  In 
navigable  rivers  detached  piles  are  driven,  and  very  firmly 
fixed,  to  mark  the  enclofures  where  barges  are  to  lay,  and 
to  fender  off  others  from  them,  as  well  as  to  moor  them  to. 

Piles  are  in  general  formed  of  a fquare  timber,  tapering 
if  the  tree  happens  to  be  fo,  cut  to  a (harp  point  at  one  end, 
and  (hod  with  iron  to  enter  the  ground.  The  other  end  was 
bound  by  a llrong  iron  hoop,  to  prevent  the  pile  head  fplit- 


ing  by  the  violence  of  the  blows  which  drive  it  down. 
When  they  are  to  be  driven  quite  below  ground,  fmall 
trees,  if  fufficiently  ftraight,  may  be  ufed  without  fquaring ; 
but  for  coffer-dams  fquare  piles  are  always  ufed,  except  that 
for  filling  up  a row  between  fuch  fquare  piles.  When  they 
are  to  touch  each  other,  flat  ones,  called  pile  planks,  are  ufed ; 
they  are  three  or  four  inches  thick,  according  to  the  deptU 
of  water,  and  have  grooves  formed  in  their  adjacent  edges, 
to  receive  tongues  or  (lips  of  wood,  which  make  the  joints 
quite  tight.  To  enclofean  area  fora  coffer-dam,  two  rows 
or  walls  of  piles  are  ufually  driven  one  within  the  other,  at  a 
diftance  ufually  equal  to  the  depth  of  water  they  are  driven 
in,  or  if  the  current  is  rapid,  once  and  a half.  The  fpace 
between  thefe  is  filled  with  clay,  fo  as  to  form  a mound  or 
rampart  of  clay,  defended  on  the  outfide  and  infide  by 
wooden  walls  of  piles.  To  make  thefe  walls,  large  fquare 
piles  are  firll  driven  at  a diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  afun- 
der,  in  the  line  of  the  intended  range  of  the  dam  ; horizontal 
tye  beams  are  then  extended  from  one  pile  to  the  next,  on 
the  infide,  each  tye  being  notched  into  the  piles,  fo  that  its 
outer  edge  is  in  a line  with  the  infide  of  the  groove  for  the 
plank  piles,  which  are  to  be  driven  down  to  fill  up  the 
fpaces  between  the  piles,  and  will  be  guided  by  thefe  tyes 
to  Hand  exaftly  vertical,  and  in  a ftraight  line.  The  firll 
plank  piles  are  begun  to  be  fixed  adjacent  to  the  main  piles, 
and  thus  they  proceed  from  both  ends  of  the  fpace  between 
the  piles,  till  the  planks  meet  in  the  centre,  where  the  laft 
plank  is  inferted,  and  being  formed  rather  wedge-like, 
makes  all  the  reft  tight.  The  pile  planks  are  cut  inclined, 
or  wedge -like  on  one  fide  only,  to  form  the  point,  by  which 
means  the  point  is  the  line  of  one  of  the  edges  of  the  plank. 
When  a plank  pile  is  to  be  driven  adjacent  to  another,  this 
edge  is  applied  to  the  one  already  fixed,  and  then  as  it  is 
driven,  the  inclined  or  wedge-like  edge  entering  the  ground, 
caufes  the  pile  to  approach,  and  prefs  very  clofe  to  its 
neighbour,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  this  means  they  are  made  to 
fit  water-tight.  The  fillets  are  made  by  fpiking  a ledge  or 
ruler  of  wood  fall  upon  the  edge  of  one  plank,  and  a 
groove  of  correfponding  depth  and  width  is  ploughed  in 
the  edge  of  the  adjacent  plank  to  receive  it.  Many  dif- 
ferent machines  are  ufed  to  drive  piles  into  the  ground ; fome 
of  them  are  worked  by  a great  number  of  men,  who  raife 
a heavy  weight  a fmall  height,  and  let  it  fall  upon  the  pile, 
till,  by  reiterated  blows,  they  drive  it  to  the  required  depth. 
The  machine  employed  is  extremely  Ample.  A long  thick 
plank  of  wood  is  fixed  up  clofe  to  the  pile,  having  a mortife 
through  the  upper  end,  in  which  a pulley  is  fitted  ; a rope 
goes  over  this  to  fufpend  the  rammer,  which  is  a large  block 
of  hard  wood,  properly  hooped,  to  prevent  it  from  fplit- 
ting.  In  riling  and  falling,  it  Hides  againft  the  face  of  the 
plank,  and  is  guided  by  irons,  which  are  fixed  to  the  ram, 
and  are  bent  round  the  edges  of  the  plank  in  the  manner 
of  hooks.  The  plank,  when  placed  upright,  is  fecured  by 
guy  ropes,  in  the  manner  of  the  maft  of  a (hip  ; the  end  of 
the  great  rope  which  fufpends  the  ram,  has  ten  or  twelve 
fmall  ropes  fpliced  into  it,  for  as  many  men  to  take  hold, 
and  work  it  by ; they  raife  the  ram  up  two  or  three  feet  by 
pulling  the  ropes  all  together,  and  then  letting  them  go, 
the  ram  falls  upon  the  pile  head.  When  the  pile  becomes 
firm  enough  to  caufe  the  ram  to  rebound,  they  take  care  to 
pull  the  ropes  inftantly  after  the  blow,  that  they  may  avail 
themfelves  of  the  leap  it  makes. 

This  is  the  fimpleil  form  of  the  machine.  Others,  inftead 
of  a plank,  have  two  upright  beams  attached  together,  at 
fuch  a diftance  afunder,  as  to  leave  an  opening  between  them, 
for  the  reception  of  a piece  of  wood  which  is  affixed  to  the 
ram,  and  by  this  means  it  is  guided.  Inftead  of  guy  ropes, 
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thefe  are  ufually  fixed  upon  a bafe,  confifting  of  a trian- 
gular frame,  upon  one  angle  of  which  the  uprights  are 
erefted ; and  from  the  other  two  angles,  braces  arife,  which 
are  fo  inclined  as  to  reach  the  uprights  at  half  or  two-thirds 
of  their  height  to  fteady  them.  This  plan  is  very  conve- 
vient  for  driving  piles  in  corners  ; but  for  driving  rows,  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  have  the  uprights  fixed  at  the  middle 
of  one  fide  of  the  triangular  bafe,  and  have  ftays  from  all 
the  three  angles.  A machine  of  this  kind,  with  a ram  of 
beech  four  feet  long  and  one  foot  fquare,  may  be  worked 
by  ten  or  twelve  men,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  blows  per 
minute,  and  fixes  the  pile  very  quickly. 

To  eftimate  the  force  of  the  rammer  made  ufe  of  to  drive 
piles,  its  weight  ought  to  be  multiplied  into  the  velocity 
it  acquires  in  falling.  Thus,  if  a rammer  which  weighs 
yoolb.  be  let  fall  from  four  feet,  it  will  fall  that  height  in 
half  a fecond,  and  have  at  the  time  of  percufiion  a velocity 
capable  to  carry  it  uniformly  eight  feet  in  half  a fecond, 
without  any  farther  help  from  gravity  ; fo  that  we  mull 
multiply  500  by  16,  or  its  weight  by  the  number  of  feet  it 
would  fall  in  a fecond,  and  the  produft  8000  gives  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  ftroke.  If  a capllan,  pullies,  or  windlafs, 
be  made  to  raife  the  rammer  to  a confiderable  height,  and 
then,  by  an  eafy  contrivance,  loofen  it  at  once  from  its 
hook,  the  momentum  of  the  Itroke  will  always  be  as  the 
fquare  root  of  the  height  from  which  the  rammer  fell. 

Notwithllanding  the  momentum,  or  force  of  a body  in 
motion,  is  as  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  velocity,  or 
fimply  as  its  velocity,  when  the  weight  is  given  or  conllant ; 
yet  the  effedl  of  the  blow  will  be  nearly  as  the  fquare  of 
that  velocity  ; the  effeft  being  the  quantity  the  pile  is  driven 
into  the  ground  by  the  ftroke.  For  the  force  of  the  blow, 
which  is  transferred  to  the  pile,  being  deftroyed  in  fome 
certain  definite  time  by  the  fridlion  of  the  part  which  is 
within  the  earth,  which  is  nearly  a conllant  quantity,  and 
the  fpaces  in  conllant  forces  being  as  the  fquares  of  the 
velocities;  therefore,  the  effedls  which  are  thofe fpaces  funk, 
are  nearly  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocities,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  nearly  as  the  heights  fallen  by  the  ram  or  hammer 
to  the  head  of  the  pile.  See  upon  this  fubjedl  Leopold,  Be- 
lidor,  alfo  Defaguliers’s  Exper.  Philof.  vol.  i.  p.  336, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  and  Philof.  Tranf.  1779,  p.  120. 

For  large  works,  fuch  as  bridges,  &c.,  the  piles  axe 
driven  by  a different  kind  of  machine  : this  has  a very  heavy 
iron  ram,  with  mechanical  powers,  by  which  it  is  raifed  to 
a confiderable  height,  and  then  let  fall,  inftead  of  continually 
repeating  fmall  blows.  Thefe  are  fometimes  worked  by 
horfes,  or  fteam-engines : fee  elevations  of  one,  in  Jigs.  \ . and  2, 
Plate  XXXV.  Mechanics.  A,  A,  are  the  uprights,  eredled 
on  the  frame  B,  and  fupported  by  the  braces  C ; they  are 
connected  by  the  CTofs  feet  a at  bottom,  and  the  piece  D 
at  top  ; in  this  the  pulley  b for  the  rope  d is  fitted.  Fillets  of 
iron  arc  fixed  withinfide  the  uprights  A,  A,  and  enter  grooves 
made  in  the  edges  of  the  great  iron  ram  E,  which  is  thereby 
guided  as  it  rifes  and  falls  ; F is  a piece,  called  the  follower, 
(fee Jgs.  3 and  4. ) ; it  is  a wooden  block,  Hiding  between  the 
uprights,  and  mortifed  to  receive  the  iron  tongs  e,  which 
take  hold  of  an  eye  upon  the  top  of  the  call  iron  ram  ; the 
rope  is  attached  to  the  follower  by  an  iron  loop  /,  through 
which  the  centre  pin  of  the  tongs  pail'es.  On  the  bafe,  a B, 
of  the  machine  an  iron  frame  is  bolted,  to  contain  the  wind- 
lafs G,  on  which  the  rope  d winds.  On  the  end  of  the 
windlafs  a cog-wheel,  r,  is  fixed,  and  a pinion  upon  the  axis, 
h,  engages  its  teeth.  Motion  is  given  to  the  fpindle  h by  the 
winches  k,  fixed  on  each  end  of  it,  and  the  fly-wheel,  /,  re- 
gulates its  motion,  when  turned  by  two  men  at  each  handle. 
The  pile  is  of  courfe  included  in  the  fpace  between  the  two 
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uprights.  A,  A,  before  it  is  driven  down  ; and  the  ram,  being 
engaged  by  the  tongs  r,  is  drawn  up  by  turning  the  han- 
dle, i,  till  the  tails,  «,  of  the  tongs  come  to  the  inclined 
planes  m,  Jg.  i : by  thefe  they  are  clofed  together,  which 
opens  the  lower  ends,  difengages  them  from  the  eye  of  the 
ram,  and  it  falls  upon  the  head  of  the  pile  immediately.  The 
men  at  the  handles  Ihift  the  fpindle  h endways,  which  dif- 
unites  the  pinion  from  the  wheel,  and  then  the  weight  of  the 
follower,  F,  runs  back  the  windlafs  G,  and  defcends  till  its 
tongs  take  hold  of  the  ram,  ready  to  take  it  up  again.  The 
inclined  planes,  m,  are  not  fixed  to  the  uprights  A,  A,  but 
are  connetled  together  by  pieces  of  wood,  which  embrace  the 
uprights,  and  thefe  have  holes  through  them  to  receive  iron 
bolts,  which  alfo  pafs  through  the  uprights.  By  this  mean* 
the  inclined  planes  can  be  (hifted,  to  fet  them  at  any  required 
height,  that  they  may,  by  difcharging  the  ram  at  the  proper 
height,  give  a blow  proportioned  to  the  pile  wluch  is  to  be 
driven  by  it.  The  tongs  are  fometimes  made  with  rollers  in 
the  ends  w, «,  as  fliewm  in  Jg.  12,  that  they  may  a6l  more 
eafily  in  the  inclined  planes.  Other  machines  have  a kind  of 
latch,  Ihewn  in  Jg.  1 1 , inftead  of  the  tongs  ; in  this  J re- 
prefents  the  iron  loop  for  the  rope  ; the  centre  pin  of  it 
pafl’es  through  the  latch  r s t,  which  catches  the  eye  of  the 
ram  by  the  hook  /,  and  is  difcharged  by  the  line  when  the 
men  fnatch  it.  The  weight  s is  to  caufe  the  liook  to  catch  ; 
the  loop  f is  attached  to  a wooden  follower,  which  guides  it 
between  the  uprights. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  frequently  adluated  by  fteam-en- 
gines. A pulley,  which  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  fpindle  h, 
in  place  of  the  handle  i,  receives  an  endlefs  rope  from  fome 
wheel  put  in  motion  by  the  engine  ; one  man  then  attends  it, 
to  throw  the  fpindle  endways  at  the  proper  time,  to  permit 
the  defcent  of  the  follower ; but  we  have  feen  one  in 
which  levers,  and  a connedting  rod  from  the  inclined  plane, 
m,  were  ufed  to  difengage  the  fpindle  the  moment  after  the 
follower  difcharges  th'’  ram  ; by  adopting  thefe  means  much 
expence  of  labour  would  be  faved,  as  the  fame  lleam-engine 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  employed  in  pumping  out  the  water 
of  the  coffer-dams,  would  drive  the  piles  for  them  and  the 
foundations. 

The  piles  of  the  works  of  Weftminfter-bridge,  whilft  it 
was  building,  were  driven  by  a horfe-machine  invented  by 
Mr.  Valoue.  A pair  of  the  uprights,  fuch  as  reprefented 
at  Jgs.  I and  2,  but  thirty  feet  high,  were  eredled  at  one 
end  of  a frame,  which  fupported  a vertical  fhaft,  turned 
round  by  the  horfes,  and  the  framing  was  of  courfe  large 
enough  to  admit  a circular  walk  of  fufficient  fize  for  them 
to  work  in,  when  they  drew  the  ends  of  arms  or  levers  pro- 
jetling  from  the  vertical  fhaft.  The  whole  was  erected  upon 
a platform,  which  was  built  over  a barge  in  the  manner  of  a 
deck.  The  vertical  fhaft  had  a wheel  or  drum  upon  it,  to 
wind  up  the  rope  of  the  follower,  and  it  was  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  this  part  that  the  invention  lay.  A fedlion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  vertical  fhaft  and  drum  is  given  in  Jg.  8, 
and  a plan  in  Jg.  9.  Here  A is  the  great  upright  fhaft,  or 
axle,  turned  by  the  horfes  attached  to  the  levers,  which  are 
not  fhewa.  The  cog-wheel,  B,  turns  the  pinion  X,  having 
a fly,  O,  at  the  top  to  regulate  the  motion,  and  to  atft 
againft  the  horfes,  and  keep  tlij^m  from  falling,  when  the 
heavy  ram  is  difengaged  to  drive  the  pile  down  into  the  earth 
in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  drum,  C,  is  loofe  upon  the 
axle  of  the  fhaft  A,  but  is  locked  to  the  wheel.  B,  by  the  bolt 
Y.  On  this  drum  the  great  rope,  H,  is  wound,  one  end  of  it 
being  fixed  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  to  the  follower, 
paffing  over  proper  pulleys.  In  the  follower  are  contained 
the  tongs,  which  take  hold  of  the  ram,  by  the  ftaple  foi 
drawing  it  up,  in  the  fame  manner  as  defcribcd  u 3 ; 
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D is  a fpiral,  or  fufee  fixed  to  the  drnm  C,  on  which  winds 
the  fmall  rope  T ; it  goes  over  a pulley,  and  has  a fmall 
counterpoife  hung  to  the  end  of  it,  which  hinders  the  fol- 
lower from  accelerating  as  it  goes  down  to  take  hold  of  the 
ram  ; for  as  the  follower  tends  to  acquire  velocity  in  its 
defcent,  the  line,  T,  winds  downwards  upon  the  fuiee  on  a 
larger  and  larger  radius,  by  which  means  the  counterpoife 
afts  ftrongcr  and  flronger  againft  it  ; and  fo  allows  it  to 
come  down  with  only  a moderate  and  uniform  velocity. 
The  bolt,  Y,  locks  the  drum  to  the  great  wheel,  being  pulhed 
upwards  by  the  fmall  lever  3,  which  pafies  through  a mor- 
tiie  on  the  fliaft  A,  and  turns  upon  a pin  ; the  lower  end  of 
the  bolt  is  guided  by  palling  through  a piece  of  wood,  6, 
fixed  into  the  great  (haft,  and  the  upper  pafies  through  an 
arm  of  the  wheel ; the  lever,  3,  has  a weight,  4,  which  al- 
ways tends  to  pufii  up  the  bolt,  Y,  through  the  wheel  into 
the  drum  ; G I.  is  the  great  lever,  turning  on  the  centre  w, 
and  refting  its  end,  G,  upon  the  forcing  bar  3,  which  goes 
down  through  a hollow  in  the  draft  A,  and  bears  upon  the 
little  lever  3.  The  other  end  of  the  lever,  I.,,  is  long 
enougli  to  reach  to  the  uprights,  and  has  there  a imall  rope, 
extended  from  the  end  of  it  up  to  the  inclined  planes,  fo 
that  the  follower,  when  drawn  up  to  the  highelt,  draws  this 
rope,  and  raifes  the  long  end,  L,  of  the  lever,  depi-elling  the 
other,  and  the  forcing  bar  3.  By  the  horfes  going  round, 
the  great  rope,  H,  is  wound  about  the  drum  C,  and  the  ram 
is  drawn  up  by  the  tongs  in  the  follower,  till  they  come  be- 
tween the  inclined  planes,  which,  by  {hutting  the  tongs  at 
the  top,  open  them  below,  and  lo  difeharge  the  ram,  which 
falls  down  between  the  uprights  upon  the  pile,  and  drives 
it  by  a few  ftrokes  as  far  into  the  ground  as  it  can  go,  or  as 
is  defired  ; after  which  the  top  part  is  fawed  off  clofe  to  the 
mud,  by  an  engine  for  that  purpoie.  Immediately  after  the 
ram  is  difeharged,  a piece  upon  the  follower  takes  hold  of 
the  rope,  which  raifes  the  end,  I.,,  of  the  lever  L G,  and 
caufe  its  end,  G,  to  delcend,  and  prefs  down  the  forcing- 
bar,  5,  upon  the  little  lever,  3,  which  by  drawing  down  the 
bolt  Y,  unlocks  the  drum,  C,  from  the  great  wheel  B ; 
and  then  the  follower  being  at  liberty,  comes  down  by  its 
own  weight  to  the  ram  ; and  the  lower  ends  of  the  tongs 
flip  over  the  eye  of  the  ram,  the  weight  of  their  heads 
caufing  them  to  fall  outwards,  and  faiten  upon  it  ; then  the 
weight,  4,  pufhes  up  the  bolt,  Y,  into  the  drum,  which 
locks  it  to  the  great  wheel,  and  lo  the  ram  is  drawn  up  as 
before. 

As  the  follower  comes  down,  it  caufes  the  drum,  C,  to 
turn  backward,  and  unwinds  the  rope  from  it,  while  the 
horles,  the  great  wheel,  pinion  X,  and  fly,  go  on  with  an 
uninterrupted  motion  ; and  as  the  drum  is  turning  backward, 
the  counterpoiie  is  drawn  up  by  its  rope,  T,  winding  upon 
the  fpiral  fufee  D. 

There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  under  fide  of  the  drum,  and 
the  bolt,  Y,  always  takes  the  firll  one  that  it  finds,  when 
the  drum  flops  by  the  falling  of  the  follower  upon  the  ram, 
till  which  ftoppage  the  bolt  has  not  time  to  flip  into  any  of 
the  holes.  But  the  fame  effeft  is  more  certainly  produced 
by  a crooked  lever,  t,  fig.  9,  fixed  on  the  framing  R,  over 
the  end  of  the  vertical  fhaft  ; one  end  of  this  has  a roller, 
which  is  prefied  upon  by  the  great  rope,  H,  the  other 
end  holds  down  the  catch,  5,  of  the  forcing-bar,  but  as 
foon  as  the  great  rope  flackens,  it  retires,  and  gives  liberty 
to  the  fmall  lever,  3,  to  pufh  up  the  bolt.  As  long  as  the 
great  rope  has  a tenfion  upon  it,  to  fupport  the  weight  of 
the  ram  or  follower,  the  crooked  lever  is  kept  in  clofe  con- 
ta£l  with  the  forcing-bar,  and  when  that  is  deprefied,  (to  dif- 
eharge the  bolt  Y,)  by  locking  over  its  catch,  5,  the 
crooked  lever  keeps  it  down,  till  the  follower  touches  the 


ram ; the  great  rope  then  flackens,  and  the  fpring,  v H, 
difeharges  the  crooked  lever  from  the  catch  of  the  forcing 
bar,  and  gives  liberty  to  the  fmall  lever,  4,  to  pufh  up  the 
great  bolt,  and  to  lock  the  drum  to  the  great  wheel,  and 
the  ram  is  drawn  up  again  as  before. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  engine  are,  that  the 
weight  of  the  ram,  or  hammer,  may  be  raifed  with  the  force 
of  horfes  inllcad  of  men  ; that  when  it  is  raifed  to  a proper 
height,  it  readily  difengages  itfelf,  and  falls  with  the  utmofl; 
freedom  ; that  the  forceps  or  tongs  are  lowered  down 
fpeedily,  and  inflantly  of  themfelves  again  lay  hold  of  the 
ram,  and  lift  it  up  ; on  which  account  this  machine  will 
drive  the  greatefi  number  of  piles  in  the  leafl  time,  and  with 
the  feweft  labourers. 

The  piles  at  Weftminfier  bridge,  when  driven  by  the  above 
machine  till  they  were  quite  firm,  were  cut  off,  under  water, 
by  a machine,  to  be  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ground  to 
found  the  piers  upon.  This  machine  confided  of  a framing 
which  was  adapted  to  fit  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  pile, 
and  could  be  fixed  fad  thereto.  The  lower  part  of  this  frame 
formed  guides  for  the  faw,  which  reciprocated  horizontally 
at  a certain  depth  beneath  the  top  of  the.  pile,  and  had 
weights  to  caufe  it  to  advance  up  to  the  cut.  The  faw  was 
put  in  motion  by  ropes  from  each  end,  which  were  con- 
ducted, over  proper  pullies,  to  two  men  (landing  on  a float 
or  raft  at  the  furface.  After  fixing  the  machine,  before  the 
fawing  w as  begun,  the  whole  machine  was  fufpended  by  a 
tackle,  which  therefore  took  up  the  top  part  of  the  pile  with 
the  machine  as  foon  as  it  was  cut  off.  This  was  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Etheridge,  carpenter  to  the  works  at  Wedminder 
bridge  ; it  was  very  effedlive,  as  the  time  employed  in  cutting 
off  a fir  pile  of  14  or  16  inches  fquare,  in  ten  feet  depth  of 
water,  was  feldom  more,  and  often  lefs,  than  a minute  and 
a half.  A machine,  more  convenient  than  this  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  not  lefs  effeeftive,  has  been  fince  invented  by  Mr. 
Foulds,  to  whom  the  Society  of  Arts  prefented  a gold  medal 
for  the  invention;  iee  Jigs.  5 and  7.  A A B is  the  ex- 
ternal frame,  confiding  of  four  parallel  rails  A,  framed  into 
two  others,  B,  at  right  angles,  with  proper  crofs  pieces  to 
unite  them,  and  inclined  to  drengthen  the  whole  ; within 
tliis  frame  a fecond,  or  internal  frame,  D E,  is  fituated;  like 
the  other,  it  has  four  parallel  pieces,  D and  E,  conne6led 
together  into  one  frame  by  crois  pieces  ; at  the  top  it  has 
two  pieces  a,  a,  which  red  upon  the  beam  B,  and  fufpend 
its  weight,  and  on  thefe  it  is  capable  of  Aiding  backwards 
and  forwards  between  B B,  always  preferving  its  paral- 
lelifm,  becaufe  it  is  moved  by  the  racks,  d,  d,  affixed  to  it, 
one  at  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  ; the  pinions  for 
both  are  fixed  on  a vertical  axis  e,  fupported  in  the  external 
frame  ; therefore,  by  turning  tlie  handle  r,  the  internal  frame 
with  the  faw  is  advanced  to  the  pile,  as  at  K,  Jig.  6.  The 
faw  itfelf  is  fudained  in  a frame  L,  Jig.  7,  which  fits,  in  the 
manner  of  a fafli  frame,  between  the  two  beams,  D,  of  the 
internal  frame,  and  has  racks, _/',y,  (dotted)  behind 't,  which 
work  in  pinions  on  an  axis  extended  acrofs  the  frame,  and 
by  the  handle,  y,  of  this  it  is  capable  of  being  drawn  up  and 
let  down,  or  detained  at  any  height  by  a ratchet-wheel  and 
click  X ; the  faw,  m,  is  fixed  upon  a fpindle  N,  fupported  in 
bearings  on  the  frame  E,  and  turned  by  the  handle,  R,  at  the 
top  ; the  faw  is  connecled  with  the  fpindle  by  a piece  of 
iron  p,  having  a mortife  through  it  for  the  reception  of  the 
fpindle,  to  which  it  is  fadened  by  a nut  beneath  : by  this 
means  the  faw’s  edge  may  be  advanced  as  the  work  goes  on. 

In  ufing  this  machine,  the  beams,  B,  are  fixed  acrofs  a 
barge,  which  is  ballailed  till  they  are  horizontal,  and  the 
fpindle  of  the  faw  is  therefore  vertical  in  this  date  ; it  is 
moored  with  her  fide  againd  the  pile,  K,  to  be  cut  off,  as 
6 fhewn 
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Ihewn  by  the  dotted  line  V,  Jrg.  6 ; tlien  by  the  rack  and 
pinion  f g,  the  faw  is  adjuiled  in  height  to  the  level  where 
the  pile  is  to  be  cut  ; by  the  handle  r it  is  advanced  to  the 
pile  K,  whilfl:  by  the  other  handle,  R,  the  faw  is  kept  in 
continual  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  till  the  pile  is 
cut  through,  and  the  piece  is  taken  into  the  barge,  which 
proceeds  to  cut  oft  tlie  next  by  the  fame  means.  By  this 
machine  temporary  piles,  which  are  ufed  in  coffer-dams, 
may  be  cut  off  level  with  the  bottom,  when  the  work  is 
finifhed,  which  is  a very  fuperior  method  to  drawing  them 
up  out  of  the  ground,  as  is  the  ufual  prattice,  becaufe  this 
muff  neceflarily  make  a deep  ditch  or  trench  all  round  the 
pier  or  foundation,  and  tend  to  loofen  the  ground.  To 
draw  piles  out  of  the  ground  when  they  have  been  driven 
' faff,  requires  a very  great  force.  There  are  different  methods 
of  exerting  this  force  : one  for  drawing  them  in  water,  is  by 
having  a very  Ifrong  barge,  with  a windlafs  at  one  end  to  re- 
ceive a ifrong  chain,  which  is  paffed  feveral  times  round  the 
head  of  the  pile,  and  made  faff  to  the  barge  ; two  long 
beams  are  laid  upon  the  barge  to  form  a railway  for  a fmall 
waggon  to  run  upon  from  one  end  of  the  barge  to  the 
otlier,  and  it  is  loaded  with  Hones  of  feveral  tons  weight  ; 
when  this  is  wheeled  to  one  end  of  the  barge,  it  will  of 
courfe  deprefs  it  in  the  water,  elevating  the  other  ; then,  in 
this  ifate,  the  loweft  end  of  the  barge  is  chained  to  the  pile 
by  putting  a very  large  bolt  through  it,  and  pafling  a chain 
round  the  pile  under  this  bolt  a great  many  times  ; the  car- 
riage is  then  wheeled  to  the  other  end  of  the  barge  by  a w'ind- 
lafs  and  rope  ; this  tends  to  raiie  the  end  to  which  the  pile 
is  fixed  ; and  when  the  carriage  is  fo  far  advanced  that  it 
exerts  a fufficient  power,  it  will  draw  up  the  pile  if  the 
chain  is  properly  fixed : the  carriage  is  now  returned  to 
draw  another  pile. 

A plan  has  been  adopted  at  the  new  bridge  now  building 
acrofs  the  Thames  at  the  Strand,  for  drawing  the  ufelefs 
piles  by  one  of  Mr.  Bramah’s  hydroftatic  cylinders.  This  is 
reprefented  in  Jig.  lo,  where  A is  fuppofed  to  be  the  top 
of  a range  of  piles  forming  the  coffer-dam,  and  B the  pile 
which  is  to  be  drawn.  A chain,  a,  is  made  fall  to  the  pile,  and 
carried  many  times  round  a large  beam  C D,  the  end,  D,  of 
which  r^fts  upon  a fulcrum,  or  fupport  E,  conliffing  of  a 
block,  lupported  on  the  head  of  a neighbouring  pile,  &c. 
F is  a block  of  wood,  ferewed  together  in  two  places,  and 
incloling  between  them  a caff  iron  cylinder  b,  into  which  is 
fitted  the  piilon,  or  cylinder  d,  the  joining  being  made 
tight  by  a collar  of  leather  ; c is  a fmall  copper  pipe,  com- 
municating with  the  cylinder,  and  alio  with  a fmall  forcing 
pump,  tlie  piilon, y’,  of  wliich,  is  adluated  by  the  lever  ; 
the  pump  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a fmall  ciilern,  k,  to  con- 
tain water.  Now  by  working  the  lever  of  the  pump,  water 
is  injedted  into  the  cylinder  b,  and  protrudes  the  piilon,  d,  from 
it  with  a force  proportioned  to  the  force  exerted  upon  the 
lever,  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  areas  of  the  pump  to  that 
of  the  cylinder  multiplied  by  the  proportions  of  the  lever  h. 
(See  this  principle  more  fully  illullrated  under  Machineuv, 
and  Press,  Hydrojfatic.)  By  this  means  the  power  of  one  or 
two  men  is  increaled  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  draw  up  the 
largell  pile ; the  copper  pipe,  e,  is  made  to  unferew  at 
feveral  joints,  which  are  provided  with  leather,  to  make 
them  tight  ; by  this  means  the  pump  is  feparated  when  the 
machine  is  to  be  removed.  As  it  has  no  connedlion  with  the 
beam  or  lever  D,  the  cylinder  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
manner  of  a hand  jack,  for  any'  purpofes  where  enormous 
weights  are  to  be  lifted  for  a fmall  fpace ; the  collars  of 
leather  are  the  fame  as  are  ufed  in  the  preffes.  The  fame 
figure  alio  ftieivs  a very  complete  way  of  catching  faff  hold 
or  the  pile,  inilead  of  putting  a bolt  through  the  pile  head 


to  Hop  the  chain  under  : it  is  fimply  a ftrong  iron  ring,  /, 
large  enougli  to  drop  over  the  pile  loofely,  and  having  a 
llrong  lhank  or  eye,  m,  projedling  from  it  to  run  the  chain 
through  ; and  when  this  is  drawn,  the  ring  jambs  fo  forcibly' 
upon  the  wood  ot  the  pile,  as  to  draw  it  out  of  the  ground 
rather  than  flip  oil,  for  it  holds  faller  in  proportion  to  the 
force. 

The  theory'  of  Mr.  Valoue’s  engine  depends  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles,  vi-z.  I.  If  the  refillance  of  the  ground, 
and  the  mafles  of  the  piles  be  equal,  the  depths  to  which  they 
will  be  driven  with  a fmgle  blow  will  be  as  tiie  product 
of  the  w'cight  of  the  ram  into  the  height  througli  vvhicli  it 
falls. 


2.  If  the  malies  of  the  ram,  and  heights  through  which 
it  falls  are  both  equal,  the  depths  to  which  the  piles  will 
be  driven,  will  be  in  the  inverfe  ratios  of  the  mafles  of  the 
piles  into  tlie  fuperflcies  of  that  part  of  them  which  is  id- 
ready  immerled  in  the  earth. 

3.  If  all  thefe  things  be  unequal,  the  depths  will  be  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  the  direcl  ratio  of  tlie  heights  through 
which  the  ram  falls  into  its  mafs,  and  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the 
mafs  of  the  pile  into  its  immerfed  luperficies. 

4.  Tf  the  weights  of  the  ram  be  equal,  and  alfo  tlie 
weights  of  the  piles,  the  depths  to  which  they  will  be  driven 
will  be  as  the  heights  through  which  the  ram  falls  diredlly, 
and  the  immerfed  fuperflcies  of  the  piles.  Or,  becaufe  the 
immerfed  fuperflcies  of  the  piles  are  as  the  depths  through 
which  they'  are  already  driven  into  the  eartli,  thefe  depths 
are  fimply  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  heights  through  which 
the  ram  falls. 

Thefe  principles  are  founded  on  the  general  fuppofition 
that  the  fpace  through  which  the  weight  falls  is  effimated 
by  the  produft  of  its  mafs  into  the  fquare  of  its-  velocity,  or 
into  the  height  through  which  it  falls. 

Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  diftance  through  which  a 
pile  will  be  driven  by  each  fiicceeding  blow  will  be  lefs  and 
lefs,  as  the  fuperflcies  of  that  part  of  the  pile  which  is  im- 
merfed in  the  ground  increafes ; and,  confequently,  that 
there  is  a certain  depth,  beyond  which  a pile  of  a given  male 
and  fcaiitling  cannot  be  driven  ; the  mafs  of  the  ram  and  the 
height  through  which  it  falls  at  firft  being  afiigned.  It  ap- 
pears alfo,  that  the  loading  the  pile  with  weights,  and  there- 
by increafing  its  mafs,  will  be  fo  far  from  accelerating  its 
defeent,  that  it  will  abfolutely  retard  it.  See  fome  curious 
obfervatious  on  tlie  llruiflure  and  operation  of  this  engine  by 
Mr.  Bugge,  profeflor  of  allronomy'  and  mathematics  in  the 
academy' of  Copenhagen,  See.  in  the  Phil.  Trani.  for  1779, 
vol.  Ixix.  parti,  art.  12. 

Pii  .E  is  alfo  ufed,  among  Architecis,  lor  a mafs  or  body 
ot  building. 

Pile,  in  Artillery.,  denotes  a collection  or  heap  of  fhot  or 
ffiells,  which  are  ufually  piled  up  by  horizontal  courfes  into 
a pyramidal  form,  the  bale  being  either  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle,  a fquare,  or  a reClangle.  In  the  triangle  and  fquare^ 
the  pile  terminates  in  a fingle  ball;  but  in  a redlangle,  in  a 
Angle  row  of  balls.  In  the  triangle  and  fquare  piles,  the 
number  of  horizontal  rows,  or  the  number  counted  on  one 
of  the  angles  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  is  always  equal 
to  the  number  counted  on  one  fide,-  in  the  bottom  row.  In 
triangular  piles,  each  horizontal  courfe  is  a triangular  num» 
her,  produced  by  taking  the  fucceffive  fums  of  the  numbers 
i and  2 ; 1,2,  and  3 ; 1,2,  3,  and  4,  &c.  ; and  the  num- 
ber of  ffiot  in  a triangular  pile  is  the  fum  of  all  the  triangular 
numbers  taken  as  far,  or  to  as  many  terms,  as  the  number 
in  one  fide  of  the  bottom  courfe.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
number  in  a triangular  pile,  count  the  number  in  the  bottom 
row,  and  multiply  that  number  more  two  by  that  number 
3 F 2 more 
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more  one  ; and  the  prodnft  multiplied  by  one-lixth  of  the 
laid  number  will  be  the  whole  fum  required. 

In  fquare  piles,  each  horizontal  courfe  is  a fquare  num- 
ber, produced  by  taki«g  the  fquare  of  the  number  in  iti 
fide  ; and  the  number  of  Ihot  in  a fquare  pile  is  the  fum  of 
all  the  fquares,  taken  from  one  as  far  as  the  number  in  the 
lides  of  the  bottom  courfe.  To  find  the  number,  count  the 
number  in  one  fide  of  the  bottom  courfe ; to  that  number 
add  one,  and  to  its  double  add  one  ; multiply  the  two  fums 
together,  then  their  product  being  multiplied  by  one-fixth 
of  the  faid  number,  will  give  the  required  number  of  Ihot  in 
the  pile. 

From  the  exemplification  of  thefe  rules,  it  would  appear, 
that  when  room  is  wanted,  it  is  moft  convenient  to  flow  the 
Ihot  in  triangular  piles ; for  on  the  equilateral  triangle, 
which  is  lefs  than  half  the  area  of  a fquare  of  one  of  its  fides, 
there  can  be  piled  a greater  number  than  half  of  thofe  that 
can  be  raifed  on  the  fquare  : and  the  height  of  a fquare  pile 
is  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  of  a triangular  one  ; becauie  a 
fhot  will  fink  lower  in  the  fpace  between  four  others,  than 
between  three  others,  when  they  are  of  equal  diameter. 

In  reftangular  piles,  each  horizontal  courfe  is  a redfangle, 
the  upper  one  being  one  row  of  balls  ; and  every  fuch  ob- 
long pile  may  be  confidered  as  confifting  of  two  parts,  one 
a fquare  pyramid,  and  the  other  a triangular  prifm.  To 
find  the  number  of  Ihot  in  a redlangular  pile,  take  the  dif- 
ference between  the  number  in  length  and  breadth,  in  the 
bottom  courfe  ; multiply  the  number  in  breadth,  more  one, 
by  half  the  breadth  ; the  produdf  multiplied  by  the  faid  dif- 
ference will  give  the  number  in  the  prifmatic  pile  ; upon  the 
fquare  of  the  breadth,  find  the  number  in  a pyramidal  pile  ; 
and  the  fum  of  thefe  two  piles  will  give  the  number  required. 
See  Caliber. 

To  Pile  Arms,  in  Military  Language,  is  to  place  three 
mufltets  with  fixed  bayonets  in  fuch  a pofition  with  regard 
to  one  another,  that  the  butts  fliall  remain  firm  in  the  ground, 
and  the  muzzles  lie  clofe  together  in  an  oblique  diredfion. 
This  method  has  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  injury  which 
was  formerly  done  to  mufleetr)'^,  when  the  cuftom  of  ground- 
ing the  firelock  prevailed.  Every  recruit  Ihould  be  taught 
how  to  pile  arms  before  he  is  difmilfed  the  drill. 

Pile,  Pila,  in  Coinage,  denotes  a kind  of  puncheon, 
which,  in  the  old  way  of  coining,  with  the  hammer,  con- 
tained the  arras,  crofs,  or  other  figure  and  infeription,  to  be 
(truck  for  the  reverfe  of  the  fpecies. 

Accordingly,  we  ftill  call  the  arms-fide  of  a piece  of 
money  the  pile,  and  the  head  the  crofs ; becaufe,  in  the 
ancient  monies,  a crofs  ufually  took  the  place  of  the  head 
in  our’s. 

Hence  alfo  the  game  of  crofs  and  pile. 

Some  will  have  it  called  pile,  pila,  becaufe  on  this  fide,  in 
our  ancient  coins,  there  was  an  impreffion  of  a church  built 
on  piles.  Scaliger,  with  more  probability,  derives  it  from 
the  old  French  word  pile,  a fhip.  Vide  prima  Scaligerana, 
in  voc.  Nummus  Raticus,  p.  115. 

In  fome  ancient  writings,  pila  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  parti- 
cular figure,  or  impreffion  of  money.  Thus  Fleta  : he  who 
brings  an  appeal  of  robbery,  or  theft,  againft  another,  muft 
fhew  the  certain  quantity,  quality,  price,  weight,  number, 
meafures,  value,  and  pile. 

Pile,  in  Heraldry,  is  an  ordinary,  in  form  of  a point  in- 
verted, or  a Itake  fharpened contradfing  from  the  chief, 
and  terminating  in  a point  towards  the  bottom  of  the  ffiield, 
fomewhat  in  manner  of  a wedge. 

It  is  formed,  probably,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  pilum, 
which  was  a tapering  dart,  about  five  feet  long,  and 
ffiarpened  at  the  point  with  fteel. 


The  pile  is  borne  inverted,  engrailed.  See.  like  other  or- 
dinaries ; and  iffues  indifferently  from  any  point  of  the  verge 
of  the  efcutcheon.  He  beareth  a pile  gules,  by  the  name  of 
Chandois. 

Pile,  in  Rural  Economy,  a fharpened  piece  of  wood 
driven  down  into  the  ground,  to  protedf  the  banks  of  rivers, 
or  other  fimilar  purpofes.  It  fhould  be  Ifrong,  and  well 
driven  in.  See  Pile,  fupra. 

Pile,  a provincial  word  applied  to  the  breaking  off  the 
awns  of  threfiied  barley. 

Pile  of  Grafs,  a blade  or  fmall  bit  of  grafs. 

Pih'E.- Planks,  are  planks  vvhofc  ends  are  fharpened,  to 
drive  into  any  canal  or  water,  clofe  to  each  other,  in  order 
to  form  a ftank,  by  which  the  water  may  be  flopped  and 
difeharged.  See  Plate  IV.  Canals,  fg.  30. 

P 11.^-Sheeting  is  the  fame  ndth  dove-tail  piling. 

PiL^-lVorms,  are  a kind  of  worms  found  in  the  piles  of 
the  fea-dikes  in  Holland.  Thefe  worms  are  of  various  fizes : 
fome  of  the  young  ones  are  not  above  an  inch  or  two  in 
length  ; but  others  have  been  found  thirteen  or  fourteen 
indies  long. 

The  heads  of  thefe  creatures  were  covered  with  two  hard 
fhells  or  liemicrania,  which  together  form  a figure  re- 
fembling  an  auger,  and  with  which  they  bore  the  wood. 
The  beft  remedy  againft  them  is,  to  perforate  thd  piles 
with  many  fmall  holes,  about  an  inch  afunder  ; then  it  muft 
be  done  over  with  a varnifh  in  the  hotteft  fun  ; and  while 
the  varnifh  is  hot,  brick-dull  muft  be  ftrewed  over  it ; and 
this  being  feveral  times  repeated,  the  pile  will  be  covered 
with  a ftrong  cruft,  impenetrable  to  all  infedls.  See  a 
farther  account  of  thefe  creatures  in  Pliil.  Tranf.  N°  455, 
fedl.  5. 

PILEtE,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a genus  of 
echinodermata. 

PILENTUM,  among  the  Romans,  an  eafy  kind  of 
chariot,  ufed  by  the  Roman  ladies  at  games  and  religious 
proceffions. 

PILES,  in  Surgery.  See  Hemorrhoids. 

Piles,  Liniment  for  the.  See  Liniment. 

PILESGROVE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
New  Jerfey,  and  county  of  Salem,  containing  1756  in- 
habitants. 

PILETTUS,  in  our  Ancient  Forejl  Laws,  an  arrow 
which  had  a round  knob  a little  above  the  head,  to  hinder  it 
from  going  far  into  the  mark. 

From  the  Latin  pila,  which  fignifies  any  round  thing  like 
a ball.  “ Et  quod  foreflarii  fui  non  portabunt  fagittas  bar- 
batas,  fed  pilettos.”  Charta  Rogeri  de  Quincy. 

PILEUS,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  was  the  ordinary  cap  or  hat 
worn  at  public  fhows  and  facrifices,  and  by  the  freed-men. 

It  was  one  of  the  common  rewards  affigned  to  fuch  gla- 
diators as  were  Haves,  m token  of  their  obtaining  their 
freedom.  See  Rudis. 

PiLEUS  Prefbyteri,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  the  euonymus  or  fufanus,  a fhrub  which  grows  in 
our  hedges,  and  bears  a fquare  fruit,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  cap  worn  by  fome  orders  of  priefts. 

PILEWORT.  See  Ranunchlus. 

PILFUNTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Abafeia,  on 
the  Black  fea;  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Anakopia. 

PILGERRUN,  or  Pilgrim’s  Rejl,  a Moravian  town 
of  Pennfylvania  ; 140  miles  N.W.  of  Pittfburg. 

PILGRAM,  or  Peldrzimow,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Bechin.  N.  lat.  49°  28'.  E.  long.  15°  7'. 

PILGRIM,  one  who  travels  through  foreign  countries 
to  vifit  holy  places,  and  to  pay  his  devotion  to  the  relics  of 
dead  faints. 
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The  word  is  formed  from  the  Flemifh  pelgrim,  or  Italian 
pflegrino,  which  fignifies  the  fame  ; and  thefe  originally  from 
the  Latin  peregrinus,  a Jlranger,  or  traveller. 

The  humour  of  going  on  pilgrimage  anciently  prevailed 
exceedingly,  particularly  about  the  time  of  the  croifades. 
Pilgrimages  were  moll  in  vogue  after  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  every  one  was  for  vifiting  places  of  devotion, 
not  excepting  kings  and  princes  themfelves  ; and  even  bilhops 
made  no  difficulty  of  being  abfent  from  their  churches  on 
the  fame  account.  The  places  moft  villted  were  Jerufalem, 
Rome,  Compoftella,  and  Tours  ; but  the  greateft  numbers 
reforted  to  Loretto,  in  order  to  vifit  the  chamber  of  the 
blefl'ed  Virgin,  in  which  flie  was  born,  and  brought  up  her 
fon  Jefus,  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age. 

This  chamber,  it  is  pretended,  was  carried  by  angels  into 
Dalmatia,  about  the  year  1291,  and  afterwards  in  the  fame 
manner  tranfported  to  Loretto,  where  a magnificent  cathe- 
dral is  built  over  it.  In  this  chamber  is  the  image  of  the 
blefied  Virgin,  almoft  covered  with  pearls  and  diamonds  ; 
and  round  the  ftatue  there  is  a kind  of  rainbow,  formed  of 
precious  ftones  of  various  colours.  Five  hundred  thoufand 
pilgrims  have  fometimes  reforted  to  this  houfe  in  one 
year,  in  order  to  pay  their  devotions  before  this  glorious 
image. 

Several  of  the  principal  orders  of  knighthood  were  efta- 
blilhed  in  favour  of  pilgrims  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  to 
fecure  them  from  the  violences  and  infults  of  the  Saracens 
and  Arabs,  &c. 

Such  were  the  orders  of  the  knights  Templars,  the 
knights  Hofpitalers,  knights  of  Malta,  &c. 

The  Mahometans  are  commanded  in  the  Koran  (chap.  2, 
3.  22.)  to  perform  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  This  is  one  of 
the  capital  points  of  their  religion,  and  therefore  a pro- 
digious cavalcade  of  pilgrims  annually  goes  thither,  in  the 
company  of  thofe  who  are  fent  with  the  grand  feignior’s  pre- 
fents  to  the  tomb  of  Mahomet. 

So  ftriftly  is  this  duty  enjoined,  and  fo  neceflary  is  the 
performance  of  it,  that,  according  to  a tradition  of  Ma- 
homet, he  who  dies  without  performing  it  may  as  well  die 
a Jew,  or  a Chriftian.  For  an  account  of  thefe  pilgrimages, 
fee  Caaba,  Caravan,  and  Mecca. 

PILHANNAW,  in  Ornithology,  a*name  given  by  the 
Indians  to  a bird  found  in  the  forelts,  on  the  back  of  fome 
of  our  American  plantations. 

It  is  a bird  of  prey,  very  large  and  bold.  It  is  defcribed 
by  Joffelin  as  four  times  as  big  as  our  goihawk,  and  having 
a remarkable  large  head.  All  the  birds  are  terrified  at  its 
approach  ; but  it  principally  feeds  on  quadrupeds,  as  young 
fawns,  and  the  like. 

PILIATCHIN,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Ruflia,  in  the  Penzinflcoi  fea ; 272  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Ochotlk.  N.  lat.  60°  10'.  E.  long.  155°  14'. 

PILIMICTIO,  a word  ufed  by  feveral  authors  to  ex- 
prefs  a difcharge  of  fmall  and  long  filaments,  which  refemble 
hairs,  among  the  urine. 

PILING.  See  Pallification. 

PiLiNG-/ron,  a name  provincially  applied  to  a tool 
ufed  in  breaking  off  the  awns  of  barley,  and  fometimes  the 
tails  of  oats  ; an  operation  which  with  the  farmers  is  called 
piling  barley,  and  fometimes  faultering  it. 

PILIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 67  miles  N. 
of  Tourfan  Hotun. 

PILIS,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Gran. 

PILKAI.LEN,  a town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania  ; 64  miles 
E.  of  Kdnigfberg.  N.  lat.  54°  45'.  E.  long.  22°  57'. 

PILKOPEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland,  feated  on  a mountain,  where  the  ancients  placed 


an  idol,  called  “ Pilkob,”  which  they  worlhipped  ; 30  miles 
N.  of  Kdnigfberg. 

PILKINGTON,  a townfhip  of  England,  in  Lancafhire, 
containing  5786  inhabitants,  including  3824  employed  in 
trade  and  manufaftures ; 3 miles  S.  of  Bury. 

PILL,  or  Crockern  Pill,  a town,  or  rather  village,  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  on  a point  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  where  it  joins  the  Severn  at  King- 
road,  inhabited  chiefly  by  mariners  and  pilots,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  navigating  vefl’els  up  the  river,  and  down  the 
Brillol  Channel;  12  miles  below  Briftol. 

Pill,  Pilula,  in  Pharmacy,  a form  of  medicine,  taken 
dry,  refembling  a little  ball ; invented  in  favour  of  fuch  as 
cannot  well  take  ill-tafted  medicinal  draughts  ; as  alfo  to 
keep  in  readinefs  for  occafional  ufe  without  decaying. 

Extradls,  when  not  too  hard,  may  be  formed  into  pills, 
without  any  addition  ; but  they  are  more  generally  com- 
pofed  of  either  vegetable,  or  earthy,  or  metallic  powders, 
combined  by  means  of  fyrup  into  a coherent  mafs.  Salts 
may  alfo  be  formed  into  pills,  thofe  that  are  deliquefcent 
excepted  ; and  when  efflorefcent  falts  are  ufed,  they  ffiould  be 
firft;  freed  from  the  water  of  cryllallization  ; becaufe  the 
pills  formed  with  uneffforefced  falts,  which  are  apt  to  ef- 
florefce,  fall  into  powder  as  they  dry.  The  maffes,  which 
are  kept  prepared  for  the  formation  of  pills,  ffiould  be  pre- 
ferved  in  covered  pots,  wrapped  in  bladders,  and  occafion- 
ally  moiftened. 

No  medicine  that  is  intended  to  operate  quickly  ought 
to  be  made  into  pills,  as  they  often  lie  for  a confiderable  time 
in  the  ftomach  before  they  are  diflblved,  fo  as  to  produce 
any  effeft. 

Pills  are  of  various  kinds,  anodyne,  fomniferous,  laxative, 
aperitive,  hyfteric,  antinephritic,  &c.  ; but  they  are  prin- 
cipally cathartic. 

The  bafis  of  cathartic  pills  is  ufually  aloes  ; with  which 
are  mixed  agaric,  turbith,  hermodaftyls,  fenna,  rhubarb, 
colocynth.  See  Extractum  Catharticum. 

Pills  are  ufually  wrapped  up  in  leaf-gold,  wafer-paper, 
or  the  like,  to  prevent  their  ill  taffe  being  perceived ; but 
as  fimple  dry  powders,  as  fubcarbonate  of  magnefia  or 
flarch,  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  this  covering,  it  is  now 
laid  afide. 

Pills,  Compound  Aloetic,  are  to  be  prepared,  according 
to  the  direftions  of  the  London  difpenfatory,  by  beating 
together,  into  an  uniform  mafs,  one  ounce  of  extradl  of 
fpiked  aloes,  half  an  ounce  of  extrafl  of  gentian,  40  minims 
of  oil  of  carraway,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup.  The 
aloetic  pills  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia  confiff  of  equal 
parts  of  Socotorine  aloes  in  powder  and  foap,  beaten  with 
fimple  fyrup  into  a proper  mafs  for  pills.  The  pills  of  aloes 
and  ginger  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopeia  are  compofed  of  an 
ounce  of  hepatic  aloes,  a dram  of  ginger-root  in  powder, 
half  an  ounce  of  foap,  and  half  a dram  of  efiential  oil  of 
peppermint : the  aloes  and  the  ginger  are  rubbed  together 
into  a powder,  and  then  the  foap  and  oil  are  added,  fo  as  to 
form  a mafs.  Thefe  are  ufeful  pills,  and  adminiftered  with 
advantage  for  obviating  the  habitual  coltivenefs  of  the  fe- 
dentary,  and  of  leucophlegmatic  habits.  The  dofe  is  from 
grs.  X to  grs.  xv,  or  more. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  AJfafcetida  of  the  Edinb.  Ph.,  confiff 
of  equal  parts  of  Socotorine  aloes  in  powder,  affafoetida, 
and  foap,  beaten  into  a mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 
Thefe  pills  are  anodyne  and  cathartic,  and  have  been  found 
ufeful  in  dyfpepfia,  attended  with  flatulence.  The  dofe  is 
grs.  X,  given  twice  a day. 

Pills  of  Aloes  with  Myrrh,  are  formed,  according  to  the 
Lond.  Ph.,  of  two  ounces  of  extratl;  of  fpiked  aloes,  of  an 
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ounce  ot  faffron,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  myrrh,  and  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  fyriip ; the  aloes  and  tlie  myrrh  are 
rubbed  into  powder  feparately,  and  then  all  the  ingredients 
are  beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mals.  According  to 
the  Dub.  Ph.,  half  an  ounce  of  myrrh  and  an  o\ince 
of  hepatic  aloes  are  pulverifed  feparatelv  ; then  two  drams 
of  faffron  and  half  a dram  of  oil  of  carrawav  being 
added  to  them,  all  the  ingredients  are  beaten  together 
into  a mafs.  Tlie  fame  pills  of  the  Edinb.  Ph.  are  com- 
pofed  of  four  parts  of  Socotorine  aloes,  two  parts  of  mvrrh, 
and  one  part  of  laffron,  beaten  into  a mafs  witli  fimple 
fyrup.  Thefe  pills  have  been  long  ufed  to  llimulate  and 
open  the  bowels  in  dilorotic,  hypochondriacal,  and  ca- 
cheiftic  habits.  The  dofe  is  from  grs.  x to  f)j,  given  twice 
a day. 

Pills  of  this  kind  are  defcribed  bv  Rhazis,  tlie  Arabian, 
who  afcribes  the  original  form  to  Rufus,  after  whom  they 
were  lirll  named,  viz.  “ pilula  Rufi.” 

PlLi.s  of  yimmoniaret  of  Coppi-r,  of  the  Edinb.  Pli.,  con- 
fifl  of  iixteen  grains  of  ammoniaret  of  copper  rubbed  to  line 
powder,  four  fcruples  of  crumb  of  bread,  and  a fuflicieut 
quantity  of  water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  beaten  into  a 
mafs,  and  divided  into  32  equal  pills.  Thefe  pills  are  given 
in  epilepfy,  and  other  Ipafmodic  dileafes  : at  firlf,  one  pill 
night  and  morning  is  fuificient,  but  the  number  may  be  gra- 
dually increafed  till  live  be  taken  for  a dole. 

Pii.i.s  of  Gamboge,  Compourub,  are  diVcdted  bv  tlie  Loud. 
Ph.  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  together  gamboge  in  powder, 
extract  of  ipiked  aloes  in  powder,  compound  powder  of 
cinnamon,  of  each  a dram,  and  then  adding  two  drams  of 
hard  loap,  and  beating  the  whole  together  into  an  uniform 
mafs.  This  preparation  is  much  more  aftive  than  the  aloetic 
pills  ; the  dole  is  from  grs.  x to  3j,  given  at  bed-time  in 
obffinate  coltivenels. 

PiLi,.S  of  Iron  with  Myrrh,  are  compofed,  according  to 
the  I.ond.  Ph.,  of  two  drams  of  mvrrh  in  powder,  and 
lubcarbonate  of  foda,  liilpliate  of  iron,  and  fugar,  of  each 
a dram  : the  myrrh  is  rubbed  with  the  lubcarbonate  of  foda, 
then,  after  having  added  the  fulphate  of  iron,  rubbed  again, 
and  then  the  whole  is  beaten  into  a mafs.  Tiiis  is  an  ufeful 
emmenagogue  pill  ; the  dole  is  from  grs.  x to  f)j,  given 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Pills  of  Galbanum,  Compound,  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  con- 
fill  of  galbanum,  an  ounce  ; myrrh  and  fagapenum,  of  each 
an  ounce  and  a half ; affafuetida,  half  an  ounce  ; and  a fiif- 
ficient  quantity  of  fyrup  ; beaten  together  into  an  uniform 
mafs. 

Pills,  Compound  Affafatida,  of  the  Edinb.  Ph.,  are  com- 
pofed of  allafoetida,  galbanum,  and  myrrh,  of  each  eight 
parts,  and  of  purified  oil  of  amber  one  part ; beaten  into  a 
mafs,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

of  M'jrrh,  Compound,  of  the  Dubl.  Ph.,  confift  of 
affafoetida,  myrrh  in  powder,  and  galbanum,  of  each  an 
ounce,  and  of  oil  of  amber  half  a dram  ; rubbed  together, 
and  made  into  a mafs  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Thefe  preparations  are  ufeful  antifpafmodics  and  em- 
menagogues,  and  are  given  with  advantage  in  chloroiis, 
hylteria,  and  hypochondriacs.  The  dofe  is  from  grs.  x to 
3j,  taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 

Pills,  Mercurial,  Pilula  hydrargyri,  often  from  their 
colour  called  the  blue  pills,  are  prepared,  according  to 
the  diredlions  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopeias, 
bv  rubbing  two  drams  of  purified  mercury  with  three  drams 
of  confeftion  of  red  roles,  until  the  globules  difappear  ; 
then  adding  a dram  of  liquorice  root  in  powder  ; and  beating 
the  whole  into  an  uniform  mafs.  The  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copeia diredls  them  to  be  prepared  by  rubbing  an  ounce  of 


purified  mercury  with  the  fame  quantity  of  the  confcrve 
of  red  rofes,  in  a glafs  mortar,  until  the  globules  entirely 
dilappear,  adding,  if  neceflary,  a little  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic  ; then  adding  two  ounces  of  llarch,  and  beating, 
with  a little  water,  the  whole  into  a mals,  which  is  to  be 
direclly  divided  into  180  pills  of  equal  fr/.es.  N.B.  One 
grain  of  mercury  is  contained  in  four  grains  of  the  mafs, 
prepared  by  the  London  and  Dublin  formula;,  and  in  three 
grains  according  to  that  of  Edinburgh..  Thefe  pills  • are 
ilimulant  and  antifyphilitic,  and  are  the  moll  common  form 
of  preparation  under  which  mercury  is  exliibited  for  the  cure 
of  venereal  afteftions,  as  it  is  much  lels  liable  to  aft  on  the 
bowels  than  any  of  the  other  forms-  The  common  dofe  is 
from  gr.  vi  to  gr.  vnj,  or  two  pills,  given  twice  a day 
till  tlie  mouth  be  aflefled.  I.arger  doles  are  apt  to  excite 
purging. 

Pills  Submuriate  of  Mercury,  Pilula  hydrargyri  fub- 
muriatis,  of  the  London  Pharmacopeia,  are  formed  by 
rubbing  a dram  of  iubmuriate  of  mercury  (calomel)  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  precipitated  fulphuret  of  antimony, 
then  with  two  drams  of  guaiac  gum-rcfm,  and  adding  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  copaiba  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  con- 
fiitence.  This  combination  was  firfl  recommended  by  Dr. 
Plummer,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Ellays,  and  dillin- 
guiflied  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia,  by  the  name  of 
“ Plummer’s  Pill.”  Prom  this  pharmacopeia  it  was  after- 
wards expunged  ; but  as  it  was  much  ufed  in  pratlice,  it 
has  a place  in  the  London  Pharmacopeia.  It  is  a stxy  life. 
fill  alterative  in  lepra,  in  fecondary  fyphilis  aflefling  the 
Ikin,  and  in  other  cutaneous  difeafes.  The  dofe  is  from 
grs.  v to  grs.  viij,  given  night  and  morning. 

Pills,  Compound  Rhubarb,  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copeia, are  compoied  of  one  ounce  of  rhubarb  root  in 
powder,  fix  drams  of  Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  of 
mvrrh,  and  half  a dram  of  volatile  oil  of  peppermint, 
beaten  into  a mals  with  fyrup  of  orange-peel.  This  is  a 
warm,  flomachic,  laxative  pill,  very  ufeful  for  obviating 
coflivenefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  giving  tone  to  the  bowels  in 
dyfpeplla  and  hypochondrialis.  The  dofe  is  from  grs.  x to  9j, 
given  twice  a day. 

Pills  of  Soap  and  Opium,  are  prepared,  according  to  the 
London  Pharmacopeia,  by  beating  together  half  an  ounce  of 
hard  opium  powdered,  and  two  ounces  of  hard  loap,  into 
an  uniform  mals.  Five  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

Pills,  Opiate,  formerly  called  Thebaic  pills,  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pliariiiacopeia,  conlifl  of  one  part  of  opium,  feven 
parts  of  extract  of  liquorice,  and  two  parts  of  pimeiita  ber- 
ries ; mixing  the  opium  and  extract,  feparately  foftened  with 
diluted  alcohol,  and  beating  them  into  a pulp  : then  adding 
the  Jamaica  pepper  rubbed  to  powder,  and  beating  the 
whole  into  a mafs.  Ten  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

Pills,  Storax,  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopeia,  are  com- 
pofed of  three  drams  of  purified  florax,  and  foft  purified 
opium  and  faffron,  of  each  a dram  ; mix  them  well  toge- 
ther by  beating.  Five  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium- 
Thefe  preparations  operate  as  an  anodyne  ; but  the  dofe  is 
different,  and  mull  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  opium 
contained  in  that  which  is  adopted. 

Pills,  Compound  Squill,  according  to  the  London  Phar- 
macopeia, are  prepared  by  mixing  together  one  dram  of 
frefh  fquill-root  (bulb)  dried  and  powdered;  ginger-root 
powdered,  and  hard  foap,  of  each  three  drams,  and  two 
drams  of  ammoniacum  powdered ; and  beating  the  mixed 
powders  with  the  foap,  adding  as  much  fyrup  as  will  give 
them  a proper  confiflence. 

Pills,  Squill,  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia,  are 
prepared  by  beating  one  fcruple  of  fquill-root  (bulb)  dried 

and 
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iihd  rubbed  to  a fine  powder,  ammoniaciim,  cardamom-leeds 
powdered,  and  extradl  of  liquorice,  one  dram,  with  fyrup, 
into  a mafs. 

Pills  of  Squill  with  Ginger,  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopeia, 
are  compofed  of  a dram  of  powder  of  fquill,  two  drams  of 
ginger-root  in  powder,  and  ten  drops  uf  effential  oil  of 
anifeed,  beaten  together  and  formed  into  a mafs  with  jelly  of 
ioap. 

Thefe  pills  are  ufeful  expettorants  in  chronic  catarrh, 
dyfpnoea,  and  allhma  ; and  combined  with  calomel  and  digi- 
talis in  hydropic  affections.  As  the  efficacy  of  the  fquill  is 
much  injured  by  keeping  in  either  form,  it  is  perhaps  better 
that  it  fhould  be  always  given  under  the  extemporaneous 
form,  except  when  the  tindfure  is  ufed.  The  dofe  is  from 
grs.  X to  3j,  given  tliree  or  four  times  a day.  Thornton’s 
London  Difpeniatory.  I^ondon  Pharmacopeia,  1809. 

Pills,  Bechlc,  a fort  of  pills  good  againll  coughs,  fo 
.call  from  the  Greek,  cough.  Tliey  are  alfo  called  hypo- 
glottides,  hecaufe  left  like  lozenges  to  difiolve  under  the 
tongue. 

Pills  de  Cochia.  See  Cochia. 

Pills  of  Coloeynth  with  Aloes,  PlluLe  e colocynlhlde  cum  aloe, 
a name  given  in  the  late  London  Pharmacopeia  to  the 
purging  pill,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  pllula  co- 
chia mlnores. 

As  this  is  originally  a prefcription  of  Galen,  and  the 
manner  of  proportioning  the  ingredients  has  been  altered 
fincehis  time  ; the  College  have  ordered  it  to  be  made  in  this 
manner  : take  of  coloeynth,  pulp  diced,  fix  drams  ; ex- 
tradf  of  fpike  aloe,  powdered,  one  ounce  and  a half ; fcam- 
mony  gum-refin,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; cardamom-feeds, 
powdered,  a dram  ; hard  foap,  three  drams  ; and . boiling 
water  two  pints.  Macerate  the  coloeynth  pulp  in  the  water 
for  four  days,  in  a gentle  heat  ; llrain  the  folution,  and  add 
to  it  the  aloe,  Icammony,  and  foap  ; then,  by  means  of  a 
water  bath,  evaporate  it  to  a proper  confillence,  conflantly 
Ifirring,  and  about  the  end  of  the  infpiflation,  mix  in  the 
cardamom-feeds.  This  is  the  “ extradf  um  colocynthidis  com- 
pofitum,”  P.L.  1787;  “ extradfum  catharticum,”  P.L. 
1745;  “ pilulae  Rudii,”  P.L.  1720.  See  CoLo- 

CYNTHIS. 

Pllula  e colocynthlde  fimpllclores,  a name  given  in  the  late 
London  Pharmacopeia  to  the  purging-pill,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  pll,  ex  duobus.  It  is  made  of  equal 
parts  of  coloeynth  and  fcammony,  with  a confiderable  pro- 
portion of  oil  of  cloves  ; and  is  beat  up  to  a confillence  with 
fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

Pui.s,  Compoftng,  are  made  by  beating  together  ten 
grains  of  purified  opium,  and  hall  a dram  of  Callile  foap  ; 
the  whole  may  be  formed  into  twenty  pills  : and  one,  two, 
or  three,  may  be  taken  as  occafion  requires,  when  a quieting 
draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach. 

Pills,  Fcetld,  are  prepared  by  mixing  half  an  ounce  of 
alfa  foetida  with  any  limple  fyrup.  In  hylteric  complaints, 
four  or  five  pills  of  an  ordinary  fize  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  They  will  alio  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afflicted 
with  the  althma  ; and  they  may  be  made  opening,  if  ne- 
cellary,  by  adding  a proper  quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or 
jalap,  to  the  above  mafs. 

Pills,  Hemlock,  are  made  by  taking  any  -quantity  of 
theextradfof  hemlock,  and  adding  to  it  about  a fifth  part 
its  weight  ot  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  forming 
it  into  pills.  See  Cicuta,  in  the  Materia  Medlca. 

Pills  for  the  Jaundice  are  prepared  by  taking  of  Caftile 
foap,  Socotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of  each  one  dram,  and 
making  them  into  piUs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup 
or  mucilage.  See  Jaunuk  e. 
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Pills,  Mlfauhln’s,  a preparation  of  mercurius  calcinatus 
(oxydum  hydrargyri  rubrum),  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Cavendilh 
(Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxiv.  part  i.  p.  141.)  to  be  the  fame  with 
red  precipitate,  though  differently  prepared  : thefe  pills 
being  dilpofed  to  occafion  gripes,  it  has  been  ufual  to  add  a 
fmall  quantity  of  opium,  and  fome  warm  aromatic  material. 
The  dole  is  from  half  a grain  to  two  grains  ; five  or  fix 
grains  are  laid  to  vomit  and  purge  violently. 

Pills,  Perpetual,  or  Pllula perpetuie,  are  regulus  of  anti- 
mony made  up  in  pills  ; thus  c.alled,  becaufe  being  fwallow- 
ed  and  voided  lilty  times,  tliey  will  purge  every  time  witk 
undiminilhed  force.  See  An'I'iimonv. 

Pills,  PlummePs.  See  JEthlops,  and  Pill.'-' 

of  Submvrlate  of  Mercury. 

Pills,  Purging.  ' See  Pills  of  Aloes,  Coloeynth,  See 
fupra. 

Purging  pills  may  be  made  of  Socotorine  aloes  and  Caftile 
foap,  of  each  two  drams,  and  a lufficient  quantity  of  fimple 
fyrup.  Four  or  five  of  thefe  will  generally  prove  a fufficient  ✓ 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftruent 
and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 
of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
is  aloes.  When  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  let  pills  be 
formed  of  extraft  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each 
two  drams,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  ginger  ; 
which  may  be  taken  as  above. 

Pill,  Radius’s.  See  Exiractum  Cathartlcum,  and 
Pills  of  Coloeynth,  Sec.  fupra. 

Pills,  Soap,  Pllula  faponacea,  a form  of  medicine  pre- 
feribed  in  the  late  London  Difpenfatory,  and  ordered  to  be 
made  in  the  following  manner : take  almond  foap,  four 
ounces  ; ftrained  opium,  half  an  ounce  ; efl'ence  of  lemons, 
a dram  ; foften  the  opium  a little  with  wane,  and  beat  that, 
and  the  foap  wfith  the  effence,  till  it  be  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a pill.  See  Opium,  and  Pills  of  Soap,  Sec.  fupra. 

This  is  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  a pill  commonly 
called  Matthew’s  pill,  and  is  very  happily  correfted  in  re- 
gard to  the  tafte  of  the  foap,  by  the  addition  of  the  effence 
of  lemons. 

Pills,  Stomachic,  are  made  of  extradf  of  gentian,  two 
drams  ; powdered  rhubarb  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each 
one  dram;  oil  of  mint,  tliirty  drops  : and  a lufficient  quan- 
tity of  fimple  fyrup.  Three  or  four  of  thefe  ma\  be  taken 
twice  a day,  for  invigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open. 

Pills,  are  made  of  foft  extract  of  tlie  bark, 

and  fait  of  fteel,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  In  dilorders  arifing 
from  excelfive  debility  or  relaxation  of  the  folids,  as  the 
chlorofis,  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
three  times  a day. 

Pill,  Ward’s.  See  Ward’s  Pdl. 

PILLAGE,  among  Builders,  is  fometimes  uled  for  a 
fquare  pillar.  Handing  behind  a column  to  bear  up  the 
arches  ; having  a round  bafe  and  capital,  as  a pillar  has. 

Pillage  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of 
Labrador.  N.  lat.  50°  17'.  W.  long.  62°  58'. 

PILLAR,  in  Architeclure,  a kind  of  irregular  column, 
round  and  infulate  ; but  deviating  from  the  proportions  of 
a juft  column. 

Pillars  are  always  either  too  maffive,  or  too  llender,  for  a 
regular  architecture.  In  effeCf,  pillars  are  not  reftrained  to 
any  rules : their  parts  and  proportions  are  arbitrary. 

Such,  e.  gr.  are  the  pillars  which  fupport  Saracenic  vaults, 
and  other  buildings,  Sec. 

A fquare  pillar  is  a maffive  work,  called  alfo  pier,  or 

piedroit, 
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piedroit,  ferving  to  fupport  arches,  See.  See  Pier,  and 
PlEDROIT. 

Butting-pillar  is  a hutment,  or  body  of  mafonry,  raifed 
to  prop,  or  fuftain,  the  thruft  of  a vault,  arch,  or  other 
work.  See  Buttress, 

It  feems  not  impoffible  for  Hone  to  be  caft  into  the  fhape 
of  pillars.  We  find  mention  made  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  of  two  pillars  of  ftone  at  Fontevraud,  in 
France,  each  about  fixty  feet  high,  all  of  one  folid  piece, 
which  are  faid  to  have  been  run.  (N°48i.  p.  328.  in  Not.) 
Pillars  of  ftone  were  anciently  erefted,  as  fepulchral  monu- 
ments, near  the  highways  ; and  alfo  in  memory  of  fome 
vidfory.  We  find  traces  of  this  cuftom  in  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  where  thefe  pillars  are  often  found,  and  called 
meinigwir,  a ftone  for  play,  perhaps  in  memory  of  funeral 
games  ; and  fometimes  Heck,  that  is,  tabula  faxea.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°458.  p.  471. 

Pompey’s  pillar  is  a famous  monument  of  antiquity,  con- 
ftrufted  of  red  granite,  and  fituated  on  a rock,  about  a mile 
without  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  By  the  men- 
furation  of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  efq.  the  capital  of 
the  pillar,  which  is  Corinthian,  with  palm  leaves,  and  not 
indented,  is  nine  feet  feven  inches  high  ; the  fhaft  fixty-fix 
feet  one  and  a quarter  inch ; the  bafe  five  feet  nine  three 
quarter  inches  ; the  pedeftal  ten  feet  five  and  a half  inches  ; 
the  height  from  the  ground  ninety-two  feet  : though  Dr. 
Pococke,  by  the  lhadow,  determined  the  whole  height  to  be 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet ; and  its  diameter  nine  feet 
and  an  inch.  It  is  perfectly  well  polilhed,  and  only  a little 
Ihivered  on  the  eaftern  fide.  Nothing  can  equal  the  majefty 
of  this  monument : feen  from  a diftance,  it  over-tops  the 
town,  and  ferves  as  a fignal  for  veflels.  Approaching  it 
near,  it  produces,  fays  Savary,  an  aftonifhment  mixed  with 
awe.  One  can  never  be  tired  with  admiring  the  beauty  of 
the  capital,  the  length  of  the  ftiaft,  nor  the  extraordinary 
fimphcity  of  the  pedeftal.  This  prodigious  mafs  ftands, 
as  on  a pivot,  on  a reverfed  obelilk  ; and  was  ereAed,  as 
many  have  fuppofed,  either  by  Pompey,  or  to  his  honour. 
But  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Strabo,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  or  any  other  ancient  writers,  Mr.  Montagu  con- 
cludes that  it  was  not  known  before  the  time  of  Vefpaiian, 
and  that  it  was  ereAed  to  his  honour.  In  proof  of  this 
opinion,  he  found  within  the  circumference  of  the  pillar  a 
medal  of  Vefpafian  in  fine  order. 

Savary,  on  the  authority  of  Abulfeda,  who  calls  it  “ the 
pillar  of  Severus,”  aferibes  it  to  this  emperor  ; alleging  that 
he  vifited  Egypt,  gave  a fenate  to  Alexandria,  and  deierved 
well  of  its  inhabitants.  Accordingly,  it  is  faid,  that  this 
column  was  a mark  of  their  gratitude.  The  Greek  in- 
feription,  half  effaced,  which  is  vifible  on  the  weft  fide  when 
the  fun  ftiines  upon  it,  was  legible,  without  doubt,  in  the 
time  of  Abulfeda,  and  preferved  the  name  of  Severus.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  monument  ereAed  to  him  by  the  gratitude 
of  the  Alexandrians.  In  the  midft  of  the  ruins  of  Antinoe 
built  by  Adrian,  is  feen  a magnificent  pillar,  the  infeription 
on  which  is  ftill  remaining,  dedicated  to  Alexander  Severus. 

Denon  has  given  a drawing  of  this  pillar,  with  the  marked 
dimenfipns  of  its  various  parts : he  makes  its  whole  height 
a fraAion  more  than  92  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  ftiaft,  which 
is  of  a fingle  piece,  63  feet  1.3.  It  acquired,  as  this  author 
fays,  the  name  of  Pompey’s  pillar  in  the  15th  century.  A 
monument,  as  he  fuppofes,  had  been  raifed  by  Pompey  at 
Alexandria,  but  it  had  difappeared,  and  was  thought  to 
be  recovered  in  this  pillar  or  column,  which  has  fince  been 
converted  into  a trophy  ereAed  to  the  memory  of  Septimius 
Severus.  It  is,  however,  placed  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  } and  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  city  of  the 


Ptolemies  was  not  in  a ruinous  ftate.  To  fupport  this 
column  by  a folid  foundation,  an  obelifle  has  been  funk  in 
the  earth,  on  which  is  placed  a very  clumfy  pedeftal,  having 
a fine  ftiaft,  and  furmounted  by  a Corinthian  capital  of  bad 
workmanftiip.  If  the  ftiaft  of  this  column,  continues  Denon, 
feparating  it  fPbm  the  pedeftal  and  the  capital,  once  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  edifice,  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  mag- 
nificence, and  of  the  ftvill  with  which  it  was  executed.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  faid,  that  what  is  called  Pompey’s 
pillar  is  a fine  column,  and  not  a fine  monument ; and  that 
a column  is  not  a monument.  The  earth  about  the  found- 
ation of  this  pillar  having  been  cleared  away  by  time,  two 
fragments  of  an  obeliftc,  of  white  marble,  the  only  monu- 
ment of  that  fubftance  feen  by  Denon  in  Egypt,  have  been 
added  to  the  original  bafe,  to  render  it  more  folid.  After 
having  obferved  that  the  column,  entitled  Pompey’s  pillar, 
is  very  chafte  both  in  ftyle  and  execution  ; that  the  pedeftal 
and  capital  are  not  formed  of  the  fame  granite  as  the  ftiaft ; 
that  their  workmanftiip  is  heavy,  and  appears  to  be  merely 
a rough  draft ; and  that  the  foundations,  made  up  of  frag- 
ments, indicate  a modern  conftruAion  ; it  may  be  concluded, 
fays  our  author,  that  this  monument  is  not  antique  ; and 
that  it  may  have  been  ereAed  either  in  the  time  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  or  of  the  caliphs  ; fince,  if  the  capital  and 
pedeftal  are  well  enough  wrought  to  belong  to  the  former 
of  thefe  periods,  they  are  not  fo  perfeA  but  that  art  may 
have  reached  fo  far  in  the  latter.  See  Pococke’s  Defer,  of 
the  Eaft,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  and  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ivii.  art.  42. 
Savary ’s  Letters  in  Egypt,  vol.  i.  Denon’s  Travels  in 
Egypt,  vol.  i. 

Pillar,  in  the  Manege,  fignifies  the  centre  of  the  volta, 
ring,  or  manege  ground,  round  which  a horfe  turns,  whether 
there  be  a wooden  pillar  in  it  or  not.  ; 

There  are  alfo  pillars  in  maneges  on  the  circumference, 
or  fide,  placed  at  certain  diftances,  by  two  and  two.  To 
diftinguifti  thefe  from  that  of  the  centre,  they  are  called  the 
two  pillars.  When  thefe  latter  are  fpoken  of,  it  is  ufual  to 
fay,  Work  the  horft  between  the  two  pillars.  When  the 
former,  it  is  called,  W orhing  round  the  pillar.  The  \ife  of 
the  pillar  in  the  centre  is  for  regulating  the  extent  of  the  I 
ground,  that  the  manege  upon  the  volts  may  be  performed 
with  method  and  juftnefs,  and  that  they  may  work  in  a 
fquare,  by  rule  and  meafure,  upon  the  four  lines  of  the  I 
volts  ; and  alfo  to  break  unruly  high-mettled  horfes,  with-  1 
out  endangering  the  rider.  , 

The  two  pillars  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
paces  one  from  the  other.  The  horfe  is  put  between  thefe,  . J 
to  teach  him  to  rife  before,  and  yerk  out  behind,  and  put  j ; | 

himfelf  upon  raifed  airs,  &c.  either  by  the  aids,  or  chaftife-  ' \ 

ment.  , ! 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  hint  of  ufing  pillars  in  ; 

the  manege  was  taken  from  a contrivance  of  Eumenes  ; who,  ' ■ 

as  Plutarch  relates  it,  being  befieged  at  the  fort  of  Nora,  ! | | 

by  Antigonus,  and  fearing  left  his  horfes  (hould  fuffer  for  I 

want  of  aAion,  contrived  a method  of  working  them,  with-  : 1 
out  removing  them  from  their  ftalls.  For  this  purpofe  he  I | 
placed  a pulley  over  their  heads  in  the  beams  of  the  ftables, 
with  which,  by  means  of  running  reins,  he  pulled  up  their  ' 
fore-parts,  caufing  at  the  fame  time  people  to  ftand  behind  I . 

them,  who,  urging  and  lafhing  them  with  whips,  put  them  I j 

into  motion,  made  them  yerk  out  behind,  raifing  and  moving  1 

their  fore-legs,  and  work  and  chafe  themfelves  till  they  ’ j 
fweat  copioufly ; by  thefe  means  he  preferved  their  health,  | 

kept  them  in  wind,  and  ready  for  fervice.  The  fingle  pillar,  ’ 

once  fo  frequent  in  maneges,  but  now  laid  afide,  was  firft  ; 

ufed  in  Naples,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  want  of  covered  { 

buildings  for  riding  and  breaking  horfes : in  lieu  of  which  f 

they  I 
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they  dug  trenches  for  working  their  horles  ; the  fides  of 
the  trenches  fupplying  the  want  of  walls,  and  producing 
in  a certain  degree  the  fame  eiTedl.  The  famous  Pignatelli, 
of  Naples,  having  no  covered  manege,  worked  his  horfes 
in  the  open  air,  and  ufed  to  tie  them  to  a tree,  and  work 
them  round  it.  Pluvinal,  of  France,  was  one  of  his 
fcholars  ; and  returning  to  France,  where  he  profelled 
hOrfemanfhip,  he  placed  a poll  or  pillar  in  his  manege,  in 
imitation  of  Pignatelli’s  tree,  and  made  the  fame  ufe  of  it  : 
to  this  he  foon  added  another  of  the  ' fame  fize  and 
heigi'.t  ; which  two  pillars  were  calculated  to  anfwer.pur- 
pofes  different  from  thofe  for  which  the  fingle  pillar  had 
been  eretfed : the  two  pillars  are  flill  in  ufe,  and  reckoned 
an  efl'ential  piece  of  furniture  in  all  riding-houfes.  The 
fingle  pillar  has  been  long  difeontinued,  but  may  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  upon  certain  occafions ; efpecially 
where  a horfeman  undertakes  to  longe  a horfe,  without  the 
alTiftance  of  another  perfon.  It  fhould  be  obferved  that  no 
horfe  ought  to  be  put  between  the  two  pillars  till  he  is  well 
fupplied,  and  has  acquired  the  firfi;  principles  of  the  union 
between  the  legs,  which  are  the  natural  pillars  that  every 
horfeman  fhould  employ.  The  horfe  fViould  be  gently 
worked  at  firft,  that  he  may  not  become  furious,  and  he 
fhould  be  made  to  go  only  from  fide  to  fide  by  means  of 
the  fwitch,  or  from  fear  of  the  chambriere.  In  a few  days, 
when  he  is  accuftomed  to  the  fubjedfion  of  the  pillars,  try 
to  make  him  infenfiblv  go  into  the  cords,  and  endeavour  to 
get  from  him  a Hep  or  two  exaci,  and  in  time  of  the  pajfage 
or  piaffer. 

The  worft  effedl  of  the  pillars  is  the  hazard  you  run  of 
entirely  ruining  the  hocks  of  your  horfe,  if  you  do  not 
diilinguifh  very  exadfly  between  thefe  parts  and  the  haunches. 
Berenger’s  Hift.  and  Art.  of  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  ii.  p.  6o. 
and  164,  &c. 

Pillar,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  at  the  wellern 
entrance  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  which  is  known  by  a 
large  gap  upon  the  top  ; and  when  it  bears  W.S.W.  an 
ifland  appears  off  it  which  has  an  appearance  fomewhat  like 
a hay-ftack,  and  about  which  lie  feveral  rocks.  The  flrait  to 
the  call  ward  of  the  cape  is  between  feven  and  eight  leagues 
over  ; the  land  on  each  fide  is  of  a moderate  height,  but  it 
is  lovv'eH  on  the  north  fhore,  the  foiith  fhore  being  much 
the  boldefl,  though  both  are  craggy  and  broken.  Wefl- 
minlter  ifland  is  nearer  to  the  north  than  the  fouth  fliore  ; 
and  by  the  compafs  lies  N.E.  from  cape  Pillar.  S.  lat.  52° 
45'.  W.  long.  75°  loh 

Pillars,  in  Ship  Building,  are  fquare  or  round  co- 
lumns of  timber,  fixed  perpendicularly  under  the  middle  of 
the  beams  for  the  fupport  of  the  decks. 

Ropes  of  tnvo.  See  Rope. 

PILLAU,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Pruflia,  in 
the  province  of  Samland,  fituated  on  a tongue  of  land  that 
projedls  into  the  Baltic,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frifch  Haft, 
with  a good  harbour  ; well  iortified,  and  confidered  as  the 
bulwark  and  key  of  the  kingdom.  The  ftreets  are  broad 
and  llraight  ; and  the  houfes  are  built  and  furnifhed  in  the 
Dutch  tafte.  This  harbour  is  frequented  by  foreign  (hips, 
and  the  town  is  the  refort  of  people  of  various  nations.  The 
fort  is  nearly  a regular  pentagon  ; the  baftions  exhibit  a 
grand  appearance  ; and  all  the  edifices  belonging  to  the 
fortifications  are  ftrong,  handfomc,  and  regular.  Here  is 
alfo  a magazine  for  military  (lores.  In  the  fort  there  is  a 
church,  ferving  for  both  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  and 
below  the  gate  of  the  caftle  is  a (lone  equellrian  ilatue 
of  Frederic  William  the  Great.  Over  the  gate,  on  one  fide 
of  the  entrance.  Hands  the  image  of  Mars,  in  a bold  at- 
titude, looking  towards  Sweden.  The  peninfula  along 
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which  the  road  from  Pillau  to  Fifehhaufen  lies,  is  called  the 
“ Paradife  of  Pruflia,”  from  its  pleafantnefs  and  fertility. 
Near  the  fort  is  a fine  plain,  where  the  Frifch  Half  forms  a 
fine  femicircular  bay,  that  is  frequented  by  a great  number 
of  fwans,  fea-mews,  wdld-ducks,  and  other  water-fowl.  On 
the  other  fide  of  the  bay  lies  Alt  Pillau  or  Old  Pillau,  in- 
habited by  fifliermen  ; 22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kbniglberg. 
N.  lat.  54'^  37'.  E.  long.  19®  55'. 

PILLE  of  Foddray,  or  Pile  Fouldery,  in  the  county  of 
Lancafter  ; a defence  Built  on  a creek  of  the  fea,  called 
Pille,  by  the  idiom  of  the  county,  for  a pile,  or  a fort,  built 
for  the  fafeguard  or  protedlion  of  any  place. 

This  pile  was  erefted  there  by  the  abbot  of  Fournefle,  in 
the  firft  year  of  Edward  HI.  Camd.  Brit.  Rex.  “ Dedi- 
mus  Henrico  comiti  Northum.  infulam,  caftrum,  pelam,  & 
dominium  de  Man,  &c.”  Rot.  Par.  i Hen.  IV. 

PILLEER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore  ; nine  miles  N.W.  of  Dalmachery. 

PILLERSTORFF,  a town  of  Auftria,  on  the  river 
Rulbach  ; eight  miles  E.N.E.  of  Korn-Netiberg. 

PILLIBEAT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund  ; 
28  miles  N.E.  of  Bereilly.  N.  lat.  28®  36'.  E.  long. 
80°  10'. 

PILLORY  was  anciently  a poft  eredled  in  a crofs  road, 
by  the  lord,  as  a mark  of  his  feigniory,  with  his  arms  on  it, 
and  fometimes  with  a collar  to  tie  criminals  to. 

Pillory,  at  prefent,  is  a wooden  machine,  on  which  cer- 
tain criminals,  as  perjurers,  &c.  are  faftened,  and  expofed 
to  the  public  derilion. 

With  us  it  is  in  the  form  of  a frame  eredled  on  a pillar, 
and  made  with  holes  and  folding  boards,  through  which 
the  heads  and  hands  of  criminals  are  put. 

The  etymology  of  this  word  has  been  varioufly  afligned 
by  different  writers  : Spelman  derives  it  from  the  French 
pilleur,  depeculator ; Cowel  from  janua,  and  opaw,  video; 
but  the  etymology  ofDu-Cange  is  the  moll  probable,  who 
derives  it  from  ^i7u,  a pillar. 

In  the  laws  of  Canutus  it  is  called  heafehang.  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  fays  it  is  fupplicii  machina  ad  ludibrium,  magis  quam 
panam.  It  was  peculiarly  intended  for  the  punifliment  of 
bakers  who  (hould  be  caught  faulty  in  the  weight,  or  fine- 
nefs,  of  their  bread.  In  old  charters  it  is  called  coUiflrigium. 

The  pillory  in  Paris  is  in  the  middle  of  a round  tower, 
with  openings  on  every  fide.  It  is  moveable  on  an  axis,  or 
arbor  ; round  which  the  executioner  gives  the  criminal  the 
number  of  turns  appointed  in  court  ; Hopping  liim  at  each 
opening,  to  (hew  him  to  the  people.  It  was  intended  for 
feveral  kinds  of  criminals,  particularly  for  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts ; and  all  thofe  who  made  a ccllion,  or  furrender,  of 
their  effedls  to  their  creditors,  were  obliged  to  take  fome 
turns  round  the  pillory  on  foot,  with  a green  cap  on. 

PILLOW  of  a Plough,  a term  ufed  by  the  farmers  to 
exprefs  that  part  of  a plough  which  ferves  to  raife  or  fink 
the  beam,  and  with  it  the  lhare,  as  the  land  is  to  be  ploughed 
(hallower  or  deeper. 

This  pillow  is  a crofs  piece  of  wood,  reaching  from  one 
of  the  crow-ftaves,  or  uprights,  to  the  other  ; and  as  they 
are  bored  with  two  rows  of  holes,  tliis  pillow  can  be  flipped 
up  or  down  to  any  height,  and  kept  there  by  pegs  or  cords 
in  the  holes.  See  Plough. 

Pillow,  in  a Ship,  is  that  piece  of  timber  whereon  the 
bowfprit  reds  at  its  coming  out  of  the  hull  aloft,  clofe  by 
the  ftem. 

PILLVENKEGEN,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird 
approaching  to  the  fnipe  kind  ; deferibed  by  Aldrovand, 
and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  bird  we  call  the  knot. 

PILNAUD,  in  Geography.  See  Palnauo. 
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PILNIKAW,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
wigingratz  ; five  miles  W.S.W.  of  Trautenau. 

PILNITZ,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the . margraviate  of 
Meifien,  feated  on  the  Elbe,  in  which  is  a royal  palace  ; ce- 
lebrated for  a treaty  entered  into  by  the  powers  of  Eui’ope 
againfl  France  in  1792  ; fijven  miles  S.E.  of  Drefden. 

PIEOBOLUS,  in  Botany,  from  ■tiiXoi-,  a cap  or  cover, 
and /SoXo?,  a throw,  or  caji.  Tode  Fung.  Mecklenh.  fafc.  i. 
41.  Perf.  Syn.  117. — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Fungi. 
Nat.  Ord.  Fungi. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  ftalk-like,  pellucid,  bearing  a naked 
veficle,  which  flics  off  elaftically. 

1.  P-  cryJlaUinus.  Perf.  Obf.  My  colog.  v.  i.  76 — 78. 
t.  4.  f.  9 — II.  FI.  Dan.  t.  1080.  (Mucor  urceolatus  ; 
Dickf.  Crypt,  fafc.  i.  25.  t.  3.  f.  6.  Bull.  Fung.  t.  480. 
f.  I.) — Receptacle  obovate.  Veficle  hemifpherical,  black. 
— Common  in  autumn  on  horfe  or  cow-dung.  In  an  early 
Hate  it  appears,  according  to  the  oblervations  of  Perfoon, 
like  fome  little  yellowilh  kind  of  Spharia  ; but  it  foon  be- 
comes an  obovate,  flalkcd,  pellucid,  whitilh  body,  about 
half  an  inch  high,  full  of  a clear  watery  liquor,  and  bear- 
ing on  its  top  a black  hemifpherical  head,  of  (hort  duration. 

2.  P.  roridus.  Perf.  n.  2.  ( Mucor  roridus  ; Bolt.  Fung, 
t.  132.  f.  4.  Relh.  Cant.  548  ?) — Receptacle  globofe,  with 
a capillary  llalk.  Veficle  deprelfed,  black. — Found  by 
Bolton  on  horfe-dung,  in  fields  about  Halifax,  in  Augull 
and  September,  when  the  morning  is  cloudy,  as  it  perilhes 
when  the  fun  fliines  upon  it.  The  plants  are  four  lines  high, 
growing  in  clufters,  and  diftinguiihed  from  the  former  by 
the  long  flender  Jlalk,  globofe  head,  and  minute,  deprefl'ed, 
black  vejicle. 

PILOCARPUS,  from  7r»Xo;,  a cover,  Tcni.  y.yg'rco:,  fruit. 
Vahl  Eclog.  V.  I.  29.  Wind.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  1133.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  V.  3. — Clafs  and  order,  P entandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Dumofee,  Linn.  Rhamni,  Julf. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five.  Stamens  in- 
ferted  under  the  germen.  Capfules  five,  combined  at  the 
bafe,  elaftic.  Seeds  folitary,  tunicated. 

I.  P.  racemofiis.  Vahl  t.  10.  (Euonymus  latifclius 
racemofus,  fruftu  pentagono  atropurpureo  ; Plum.  Ic.  119. 
t.  127.) — Native  of  lofty  mountains  in  the  ifland  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  A low  Jhrub,  with  pendulous  branches.  Leaves 
alternate,  on  fhort  llalks,  elliptical,  entire,  very  obtufe, 
and  generally  emarginate.  Clujlers  terminal,  folitary,  many- 
flowered,  a foot  or  more  in  length.  We  readily  agree  with 
Willdenow  that  this  plant  is  very  nearly  akin  to  Euonymus ; 
certainly  far  more  fo  than  to  Prunus,  to-  which  Burmann, 
the  editor  of  Plumier,  refers  it ! 

PILORUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Macedo- 
nia, fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Athos,  or  rather  on  the 
Singitic  gulf,  S.W.  of  Afia. 

PILOSE  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

PILOSELLA,  diminutive  of  pilofa,  hairy,  an  old  ap- 
pellation, and  now  the  Linnaean  fpecific  name,  of  a very 
common  fpecies  of  Hieracium,  remarkable  for  the  long 
tawny  hairs  of  its  leaves. 

PILOT,  the  perfon  who  fuperintends  the  navigation  of 
a fliip,  either  upon  the  fea-coaft,  or  on  the  main  ocean  ; but 
it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a perfon  retained  on  board 
a fliip  to  conduft  it  into  a road  or  harbour,  or  over  bars  or 
fands  ; or  through  ferpentine  and  intricate  channels,  or  the 
like. 

Menage  derives  the  word  pilot  from  prorita  ; q.  d.  he  who 
governs  the  prow,  or  head.  Others  fetch  it  from  the  old 
French  pile,  a Jhip. 

Pilots  are  no  conftant  and  flanding  officers  on  board  our 
veflels  ; but  are  moltly  called  in  occafionally,  on  coafts  and 


fhores  unknown  to  the  mailer.  And,  having  done  their 
parts  in  piloting  the  veflel,  they  return  to  fliore,  where  they 
refide. 

The  regulations,  with  regard  to  pilots  in  the  royal  navy, 
are  as  follow  : the  commanders  of  the  king’s  (hips,  in  order 
to  give  all  reafonable  encouragement  to  fo  ufeful  a body  of 
men  as  pilots,  and  to  remove  all  their  objedlions  to  his  ma- 
jeity’s  fervice,  are  ftriftly  charged  to  treat  them  with  good 
ufage,  and  in  equal  refpeft  with  warrant-officers. 

The  purfer  of  the  fliip  is  always  to  have  a fet  of  bedding 
provided  on  board  for  the  pilots,  and  the  captain  is  to  order 
the  boatfwain  to  fupply  them  with  hammocks,  and  a con- 
venient place  to  lie  in,  near  their  duty,  and  apart  from  the 
common  men  ; which  bedding  and  hammocks  are  to  be  re- 
turned when  the  pilots  leave  the  fliip, 

A pilot,  when  conducing  one  of  his  majefty’s  fliips  in 
pilot-water,  fliall  have  the  foie  charge  and  command  of  the 
ihip,  and  may  give  orders  for  fleering ; fetting,  trimming, 
or  furling  the  fails  ; tacking  the  fliip  ; or  whatever  concerns 
the  navigation  ; and  the  captain  is  to  take  care  that  all  the 
officers  and  crew  obey  his  orders.  But  the  captain  is  dili- 
gently to  obferve  the  conduft  of  the  pilot,  and  if  he  judges 
him  to  behave  fo  ill  as  to  bring  the  fliip  into  danger,  he  may 
remove  him  from  the  command  and  charge  of  the  fliip,  and 
take  fuch  methods  for  her  prefcrvation  as  fliall  be  judged 
neceflary ; remarking  upon  the  log-book  the  exadl  hour  and 
time  when  the  pilot  was  removed  from  his  office,  and  the 
reafons  affigned  for  it. 

Captains  of  the  king’s  fliips,  employing  pilots  in  foreign 
parts  of  his  majefly’s  dominions,  fliall,  after  performance 
of  the  fervice,  give  a certificate  thereof  to  the  pilot,  which 
being  produced  to  the  proper  naval  ofifcer,  he  fliall  caufe 
the  fame  to  be  immediately  paid ; but  if  there  be  no  naval 
officer  there,  thq  captain  of  his  majefly’s  fliip  fliall  pay  him, 
and  fend  the  proper  vouchers,  with  his  bill,  to  the  navy- 
board,  in  order  to  be  paid  as  bills  of  exchange. 

Captains  of  his  majefly’s  fliips,  employing  foreign  pilots, 
to  carry  the  fliips  they  command  into  or  out  of  foreign 
ports,  fliall  pay  them  the  rates  due  by  the  eflablifliment  or 
cuflom  of  the  country,  before  they  difeharge  tliem  ; whofe 
receipts  being  duly  vouched,  and  fent  with  a certificate  of 
the  fervice  performed,  to  the  navy-board,  they  fliall  caufe 
them  to  be  paid  with  the  fame  exadlnefs  as  they  dp  bills  of 
exchange.  Regulations  and  Inflrudlions  of  the  Sea  Service, 
&c. 

Pilots  of  fliips  taking  upon  them  to  condiufl  any  fliip 
from  Dover,  &c.  to  any  place  up  the  river  Thames,  are  to 
be  firfl  examined  and  proved  by  the  mailer  and  wardens  of 
the  Trinity-houfe,  &c.  or  fliall  forfeit  10/.  for  the  firfl  of- 
fence, zol.  for  the  fecond,  and  40/.  for  every  other  offence  ; 
one  moiety  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  mafler  and 
wardens  ; but  any  mafler  or  mate  of  a fliip  may  pilot  his 
own  veflel  up  the  river : and  if  any  fliip  be  lofl  through  the 
negligence  of  any  pilot,  he  fliall  be  for  ever  afterwards 
difabled  to  a£t  as  a pilot.  (3  Geo.  1.  cap.  13.)  The  lord 
wardens  of  the  cinque-ports  may  alfo  make  rules  for  the 
government  of  pilots,  and  order  a fufficient  number  to  ply 
at  feato  conduft  fliips  up  the  Thames.  7 Geo.  I.  cap.  21. 

No  perfon  fliall  a6l  as  a pilot  on  the  Thames,  &c.  (ex- 
cept in  collier  fliips)  without  licence  from  the  mafler  and 
wardens  of  the  Trinity-houfe,  at  Deptford,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting zol.  Pilots  are  to  be  fubjedl  to  the  government  of 
that  corporation,  and  pay  ancient  dues  not  exceeding  ir. 
in  the  pound  out  of  wages  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  thereof, 
(y  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.)  In  charter  parties  of  affreightment, 
the  mafler  generally  covenants  to  find  a pilot,  and  the  mer- 
chant to  pay  him : and  in  cafe  the  Ihip  fliall  mifearry  through 
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the  infuffieiency  of  the  pilot,  the  merchant  may  charge 
^ either  the  mafter  or  the  pilot ; and  if  he  charges  the  mailer, 
fuch  mafter  mult  have  his  remedy  againft  the  pilot.  Lex 
Mercator.  70. 

Among  the  French,  pilot  is  alfo  iifed  for  a fleerfman,  or 
an  officer  on  board  a ffiip,  who  always  watches  her  courfe, 
and  directs  it. 

There  are  among  the  French  two  kinds  of  pilots  ; the 
one  a coafting  pilot,  well  acquainted  with  the  coafls,  ports, 
roads,  bars,  lands,  &c.,  and  who  commands  in  fight  thereof. 

The  other  an  officer  who  makes  obfervations,  and  takes 
altitudes  out  at  fea  ; ufes  the  quadrant  and  fore-flaff ; and 
alfo  watches  the  compafs. 

The  pilot  is  always  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  fhip,  whe- 
ther it  he  a man  of  \var,  or  merchant-man.  In  the  former 
the  captain  is  the  firlt,  the  pilot  the  fecond.  In  a mer- 
chant-ffiip,  the  mafter- is  the  firft,  the  pilot  after  him. 

The  pilot  is  alfo  the  fleerfman,  who  ftandsat  the  helm,  and 
manages  the  rudder. 

PILOTAGE,  money  paid  for  piloting  a ffiip. 

PILOTING,  in  Navigation,  is  either  common  or  pro- 
per : common  piloting  is  that  ai't  which  confifts  in  coafting 
along  ffiore,  or  failing  within  fight  of  land.  Proper  pilot- 
ing is  the  art  of  failing  to  diftant  places  through  the  ocean, 
and  out  of  fight  of  land.  See  Navigation,  Pilot,  and 
Sailing. 

PILOTO,  or  Salinas  del  Piloto,  in  Geography,  craggy 
rocks  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Mexico,  S.E.  of  Cape  Corientes, 
where  are  good  anchorage,  and  ffielter  from  N.W.  and  W. 
and  S.W.  winds,  and  near  which  are  fait -pits. 

PILOT-TOWN,  a town  of  America,  in  Suftex  county, 
Delaware  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Healopen. 

PILOUTA,  a town  of  Candahar,  on  the  Attock  ; 90 
railes  N.N.W.  of  Moultan. 

PILOUTAI  Hotun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  near 
the  river  Hoang-ho  ; 308  miles  W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  40° 
38'.  E.  long.  108^  43'. 

PILPAY,  or  Bidpay,  in  Biography,  an  oriental  philo- 
fopher,  of  vvhofe  country,  time,  life,  or  works,  little  is 
known  with  aay  degree  of  certainty.  According  to  tra- 
dition he  was  the  counfellor  and  vizier  to  an  ancient  king  of 
India,  for  whofe  ufe  he  compofed  his  famous  apologues  or 
fables.  Thefe  apologues  are  in  the  form  of  dialogues  be- 
tween two  animals  of  a fpecies  very  like  the  European  fox. 
The  fame  of  this  work  having  reached  Perfia,  Chofroes, 
the  king  of  that  country,  is  faid  to  have  fent  his  phyfician 
into  India  for  the  fble  purpofe  of  procuring  a copy  of  it. 
This  phyfician,  being  permitted  to  perufe  it  in  the  library  of 
the  Indian  king,  tranflated  it  into  the  ancient  Perfian,  and 
gave  it  the  title  of  the  royal  or  augnjl  book.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  Pilpay,  and  of  the  introduftion  of  his  fables 
into  Perfia.  The  work  itfelf  is  thought  to  contain  internal 
evidence  of  its  having  been  written  at  a much  later  period. 
It  has  been  tranflated  into  molt  of  the  modern  languages  ; 
but  the  bell  European  verfion  is  the  French  one  of  M.  Gal- 
land,  publiffied  in  two  vols.  lamo.  1714,  with  relics  of  the 
fables  of  Lokman.  The  fame  writer  publiffied  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  another  work  attributed  to  Pilpay,  entitled  “ The 
Shipwreck  of  the  floating  Iflands,  or  the  Bafiliad.”  En- 
field’s Hill.  Phil. 

PILSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
river  Ipol  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Gran. — Alfo,  a well-built  afid 
fortified  town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a circle  of  the  fame 
name,  fituated  near  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Miza  and  Rad- 
buzo.  The  circle  is  rich  in  fheep  ; and  the  cheefe  made  by 
the  inhabitants  is  preferred  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom  ; 


44  miles  S.W.  of  Prague.  N.  lat.  49°  43'.  E.  long. 

*3°  33'- 

PILSENITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pilfen  ; five  miles  S.E.  of  Pilfen. 

PILSNO,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland  ; 56  miles  S.W. 
of  Sandomirz. 

PILSTART.  See  Pylstart. 

PILSTING,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; two  miles  N.  of  Lan- 
dau. 

PILTEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  and  capital 
of  adiltridd,  anciently  called  “ the  diocefe  of  Courland  iz 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Goldingen.  N.  lat.  57°  5'.  E.  long. 
21°  38'. 

PiLTEN  Lake,  a lake  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  23  miles  in 
circumference  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Nimgouta. 

PILULARIA,  in  Botany,  from  pilula,  a little  ball,  or 
pill,  in  allufion  to  the  ihape  of  its  receptacles. — Linn.  Gen. 
561.  Schreb.  754.  Mart.  Mill.  Di6l.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  1143.  Jufl.  16.  Lamarck  Illullr.  t.  862.  Clafs 
and  order,  Cryptogamia  Filices,  or  perhaps  Monoecia  Polyan- 
dria.  Nat.  Ord.  Filices,  Linn.  dull. 

Eff.  Ch.  Common  receptacle  globofe,  of  four  cells  and 
four  valves,  filled  with  numerous  anthers  in  the  upper  part, 
and  numerous  piftils  in  the  lower.  Seeds  coated. 

I.  V.  globidtfera.  Pillvvort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1563.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  521.  Bolt.  Fil.  72.  t.  40.  FI.  Dan.  t.  223.  Bul- 
liard  t.  375.  (P.  paluftris  juncifolia ; Vaill.  Par.  t.  15. 

f.  6.  Dill.  Mule.  538.  t.  79.  Pepper-grafs  ; Pet.  Herb. 
Brit.  t.  9.  f.  8.) — This,  the  only  known  fpecies  of  its  genus, 
is  found  on  heaths  that  are  partially  inundated,  in  various 
parts  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  The  thread-like  Jlem  creeps  clofe  to  the  ground, 
with  fibrous  roots  fuppofed  to  be  perennial,  and  throws  up 
many  erect,  fcattered  or  clultered,  awl-ffiaped,  finooth,  fim- 
ple  branches,  two  or  three  inches  high,  each  of  which  un- 
rolls, in  the  peculiar  manner  of  genuine  ferns,  or  of  fome  in- 
termediate plants  between  ferns  and  palms,  as  the  Cycas  and 
Zamia,  to  which,  however  widely  different  in  dimenfions,  the 
Pilularia  is  perhaps  moft  allied.  Its  little  blackiffi  globular 
fruits,  or  receptacles,  refembling  pepper-corns,  are  folitary, 
and  nearly  leffile,  at  the  bales  of  the  branches,  and  are  ex- 
ternally downy.  BulHard’s  figure  is  excellent. 

PILUM,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a maffive  weapon,  wliich 
in  charge  they  darted  upon  tlie  enemy.  It  was  commonly 
four-fquare,  but  fometimes  round,  compofed  of  a piece  of 
wood  three  cubits  long,  and  a flip  of  iron  of  the  fame  length, 
hooked  and  jagged  at  the  end.  y 

PILWARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oudipour  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Oudipour.  N.  lat.  25  19'. 
E.  long.  74°  25'. 

PILY  Barry.  See  Barry  Pily. 

PILZICHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Erzgebirg  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Schwarzenberg. 

PIMBLE-Mere.  See  BalA  Pool. 

PIMELA,  in  Botany,  from  'Ttiu^Xr,,  fatnefs,  becaufe  of  the 
oily  nature  of  its  nut,  a genus  of  Loureire’s,  Cochhich. 
407.  See  Canarium. 

PIMELAiA,  a name  adopted,  by  the  writer  of  this, 
from  the  manuferipts  of  the  celebrated  Solander,  and  de- 
rived from  fatnefs  ; in  allufion,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  to 

the  oilinefs  of  its  little  oval  feed,  like  an  olive  in  miniature. 
As  there  is  a Fabrician  genus  of  infedts  named  Pimelia, 
from  their  corpulent  ffiape,  we  wiffi  to  include  the  idea  of 
an  olive,  eXk.ic<,  in  the  above  word  ; writing  it  therefore 
with  a diphthong,  to  guard  againft  ambiguity,  either  in  its 
fenfe  or  pronunciation. — Sm.  Bot.  of  NewHoll.  31.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  50.  Vahl.  Enum. 
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V.  I.  305.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  PI  oil.  v.  i.  359.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  25.  Lamarck  Illiillr.  t.  9.  (Bankfla; 
Forft.  Gen.  t.  4.) — Clafs  and  order,  D'landr'in  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Veprecula,  Linn.  Thymela/s,  Jufl.  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  funnel- 
fhaped,  coloured ; tube  thread-fhaped,  very  long ; limb 
fpreading,  in  four  deep  fegments,  two  oppofite  ones  ex- 
terior ; mouth  naked  and  pervious.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Fi- 
laments two,  capillary,  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
oppolite  to  the  outer  iegments  [Brown)  ; anthers  roundifh, 
erect,  fimple,  of  two  cells.  Pj/1.  Germen  ovate,  fuperior ; 
ftyle  thread-fhaped,  as  long  as  the  tube,  inferted  laterally 
into  the  germen  ; ftyle  capitate,  fmall,  fmooth.  Feric.  a 
dry,  or  flightly  fucculent,  berry,  with  a thin  coat.  Srrd 
folitary,  ovate,  obliquely  pointed. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  funnel-fhaped,  four-cleft,  coloured, 
withering.  Petals  none.  Stamens  prominent,  inferted  into 
the  top  of  the  tube.  Style  lateral.  Stigma  capitate,  fmooth. 
Seed  coated. 

Obf.  This  genus  comes  neareft  in  technical  charafters 
to  Pa^erlna,  from  which  it  differs  neverthelefs  fufRciently, 
in  having  but  two  ftamens  inftead  of  eight,  and,  if  we  mif- 
take  not,  a conftantly  fmooth  ttigma,  inftead  of  a hifpid  one. 
( See  Passerina,  Gnidia,  and  Daphne,  for  remarks  on 
the  generic  charadlers  of  this  tribe.)  Forfter  originally 
called  the  genus  before  us  Bankfia  ; but  its  fpecies  having 
all  been  reduced,  by  Linnieus  and  his  fon,  to  Pajfcrhia,  a 
much  finer  genus  was  fortunately  chofen  to  commemorate 
our  illuftrious  countryman,  and  the  name  which  he  and  his 
triend  Dr.  Solander  had  firft  contrived  for  this,  is  now  re- 
tained. Of  its  numerous  fpecies  we  know  not  how  to  give 
any  thing  more  than  a comprehenfive  idea,  nor  can  we  cal- 
culate their  number  with  perfect  precifion.  Willdenow  has 
only  four,  confifting  of  our  limfolia,  firft  publiflicd  in  the 
Botany  of  New  Holland,  and  the  tliree  Forfterian  Bankfue, 
given  as  Pajferina  in  Linn.  Suppl.  226,  227.'  Vahl  has 
added  two.  Labillardiere  defcribes  fix  more,  from  the 
fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland.  But  Mr.  Brown  has  car- 
ried our  knowledge  of  this  genus  far  beyond  any  preceding 
writer,  as  he  defines  thirty-four  fpecies  of  P'melaa  from  New 
Holland  alone.  In  thefe  are  not  included  the  above  three 
plants  of  Forfter,  nor  the  virgata  of  Vahl,  being  natives  of 
New  Zeeland  only  ; from  which  country  we  are  poffeffed 
of  three  others,  given  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  to  the  younger 
Linnceus,  and  hitherto,  we  believe,  entirely  nondefcript. 
Thus  the  known  fpecies  may  be  reckoned  to  amount  to 
forty-one.  Of  thefe  Irntfolia  alone  is  mentioned  in  the  Hor- 
tus  Kewenfis,  as  cultivated  in  Britaiu.  Mr.  Brown  di- 
vides this  genus  into  five  feftions,  of  which  we  fiiall  give 
examples.  ' 

Sedt.  I.  Leaves  oppojue.  Flowers  in  a terminal  head. 
Involucrum  (or  rather  four  Iracleas ) unlike  the  leaves.  Four- 
teen fpecies. 

P.  cornucopia.  Vahl.  n.  i.  Br.  n.  i. — Common  brac- 
tea  of  one  leaf,  funnel-fhaped,  with  four  broad  acute  feg- 
ments. Stem  heibaceous. — Gathered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks 
at  New  South  Wal"s,  in  1770.  Mr.  Brown  has  met  with 
the  fame  in  the  tropical  part  qf  New  Holland.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  few  herbaceous  fpecies,  moft  of  the  genus  being 
llirubby,  with  the  habit  of  Daphne  and  Pafferina.  Every 
part  is  fmooth.  Branches  flender.  Leaves  an  inch  long, 
more  or  lefs,  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire  as  in  all  the  reft  of 
chis  natural  order,  of  a fine  green,  minutely  dotted.  Flowers 
fmall,  greenifh-ycllow,  with  a reddifh  flender  tube  about 
half  an  inch  long.  Stamens  about  the  length  of  the  rather 
unequal  Iwnb.  The  head  of  flowers  is  encompaffed  with 
("oiir  broad,  acute,  green  IraBeas,  about  its  own  length, 
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the  two  outermoft  heart-fhaped  at  the  bottom,  and  all  co!l=- 
nedted  by  an  inverfely  conical  bafis,  of  one  leaf,  refembling 
a cornucopia. 

P.  linifolia.  Flax-leaved  Pimelasa.  Sm.  Bot.  of  New 
Holl.  31.  t.  II.  Willd.  n.  I.  Br.  n.  4.  Vabi  n.  2. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  891. — Bradteas  ovate,  broad,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  half  the  length  of  the  head.  Tube  of  the  calyx 
filky.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  or  partly  fpatulate,  ftalked, 
fingle-ribbed. — Native  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  ifland 
of  Van  Diemen.  Br.  In  England  it  is  a green-houfe 
fhrub,  bearing,  from  February  to  Auguft,  a profufion  of 
elegant,  white,  but  inodorous,  flowers.  The  copious 
ftraight  branches  are  clothed  with  numerous,  fmooth  leaves^ 
about  an  inch  long,  variable  in  breadth.  The  globular 
briftly  common  receptacle  remains  long  after  the  flowers  and 
feeds  are  fallen,  lurmounted  by  numerous  young  flowering 
branches. 

Sedt.  2.  Leaves  oppofte.  Head  terminal.  BraBeas  fcarcely 
different  from  the  leaves.  P'ifteen  fpecies  in  Mr.  Brown’s 
Prodromus  ; to  which  are  to  be  added  the  New  Zeeland 
fpecies,  all  of  them,  as  far  as  we  have  feen,  anfw'ering  to 
the  charadter  of  this  fedtion. 

P.  drupacea.  Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  10.  t.  7.  Br. 
n.  27. — Leaves  oval-oblong,  flat,  flightly  downy  beneath; 
floral  ones  longer  tlum  the  head.  Tube  of  the  calyx  cylin- 
drical, deciduous.  Fruit  pulpy.  — From  Van  Diemen’s 
land.  Above  fix  feet  high.  Young  hairy.  Leaves 

about  an  inch  and  a half  long  ; the  floral  ones  two  or  four, 
fometimes  larger,  fometimes  fmaller,  than  the  reft.  Befides 
the  ufual  terminal  head  of  fowers,  there  are  feveral  fmall, 
oppofite,  axillary  ones,  with  two  diminutive  floral  leaves  to 
each.  Stamens  half  the  length  of  the  limb.  Berry  black, 
pulpy. 

P.  longifoUa.  Banks,  Herb.  Linn.  fil. — Leaves  lanceo- 
late, acute,  fmooth  on  both  fides  ; floral  ones  twice  as  long 
as  the  many-flowered  head.  Calyx  externally  filky. — Ga- 
thered by  fir  J.  Banks  at  New  Zeeland,  in  1769.  This 
feems  to  be  a tall  and  handfome  fsruh,  fmooth  in  every  part 
except  the  fowers,  which  are  white,  externally  filky,  with 
elliptical  obtufe  fegments.  Leaves  willow-like,  three  inches 
long,  half  an  inch  wide,  on  fliort  broad  footfalks  ; the  floral 
ones  four,  half  the  fize  of  the  reft,  but  full  twice  the  length 
of  the  flowers. 

P.  lavigata.  ( P.  lievigata  B ; ibid. ) — Leaves  ovate,  ob- 
tufe, concave,  fmooth  on  both  fides  ; floral  ones  the  length 
of  the  head.  Calyx  and  young  branches  filky. — From  the 
fame  country.  Stem  apparently  procumbent.  Young 
branches  numerous,  clothed  with  fine,  denfe,  rather  pro- 
minent, white,  filky  hairs.  Leaves  fcarcely  above  a quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  perfedtly  fmooth  and  naked  ; the  floral 
ones  exadtly  like  the  reft.  Flowers  many  in  each  head,  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  externally  finely  filky  ; their  fegments 
broad  and  rounded. 

P.  v’dlofa.  Ibid. — Leaves  imbricated,  ovate,  acute,  con- 
cave ; fmooth  above  ; very  hairy  beneath  ; floral  ones  the 
length  of  the  head.  Calyx  and  young  branches  hairy. — 
From  the  fame  country.  This  agrees  with  the  laft  in  fize, 
but  feems  more  eredt,  and  differs  in  the  long  Ihaggy,  though 
fhining,  pubefcence  of  the  fowers,  young  branches,  and 
backs  of  the  leaves. 

P.  prof  rata.  Vahl  n.  6.  (P.  lievigata  a;  Banks,  H. 

Linn.  fil.  Bankfia  proftrata  ; Forft.  Gen.  t.  4.  f.  k — n. 
Pafferina  proftrata;  Linn.  Suppl.  227.  Forft.  Prodr.  28.)  — 
Leaves  elliptical,  obtufe,  concave,  fmooth  on  both  fides  ; 
floral  ones  the  length  of  the  head.  Calyx  and  young 
branches  hairy. — Native  of  dry  hills  in  New  Zeeland.  Very 
like  the  laft  but  one,  though  fmaller  in  all  its  parts,  with 
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elliptical  rather  than  ovate  leaves,  fewer  Jlowers  in  each 
head,  and  flightly  hairy,  rather  than  denfely  filky,  young 
hranches,  as  well  as  calyx.  It  is  Itill  poflible  this  and  Itevi- 
gain  may  be  varieties  of  each  other,  as  their  original  dif- 
coverers  thought. 

P.  p'lloja.  Vahl.  n.  4.  (Bankfia  tomentofa ; Forft. 
Gen.  n.,  2.  Palferina  pilofa  ; Linn.  Suppl.  226.  Forft. 
Prodr.  28.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  obtufe,  hairy  beneath; 
floral  ones  rather  ovate,  twice  the  length  of  the  few,  lateral 

or  terminal,  hairy  flowers. — Found  in  New  Zeeland St-em 

ereft,  woody.  Branches  repeatedly  forked,  ftiort,  fpread- 
ing,  filky.  Leaves  about  ail  inch  long ; lofing  their  hairs 
by  age. 

P.  Gmdia.  Vahl  n.  3.  (Bankfia  Gnidia ; Forft.  Gen. 
t.  4.  i.  a — 2.  Paflerina  Gnidia  ; Linn.  Suppl.  226.  Forft. 
Prodr.  28.) — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  ftalked,  rigid, 
channelled,  quite  fmooth,  as  well  as  the  branches.  C^yx 
very  hairy. — Found  in  the  fiflures  of  rocks  in  New  Zeeland, 
near  the  coaft,  as  well  as  on  the  loftieft  mountains.  The 
copious  bright-green  leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  have  the 
afpeft  of  myrtle.  The  floral  ones  rather  exceed  in  length 
the  denfe  heads  of  copious  white  Jlowers,  vvhofe  outfide  is 
very  hairy. 

Sedf.  3.  Leaves  oppofite.  Flowers  fpiked.  One  fpecies 
only. 

P.  fpicata.  Br.  n.  30. — Leaves  oval,  fmooth,  as  well 
as  the  calyx.  Spikes  naked.  Flowers  polygamous.  Br. — 
Found  near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  This  is  a 
delicate,  fmooth,  upright  fpecies,  whofe  leaves  have  the 
afpedl  of  fome  Hypericum  or  Euphorbia.  The  Jlowers  are 
of  a yellowifh-gi-een,  tipped  with  purple,  and  are  remark- 
able for  forming  a fimple  corymbofe  fmooth  fpike,  at  the 
fummit  of  each  branch.  The  fegments  of  the  calyx  are 
broad  and  obtufe ; tube  very  flender,  quite  fmooth. 

Sedf.  4.  Leaves  oppojite.  Flowers  axillary.  One  fpecies. 

P.  argentea.  Br.  n.  31.  Leaves  lanceolate,  filvery  on 
both  fides.  Flowers  from  two  to  four  together,  axillary.” — 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Hol- 
land. We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

Sedf.  5.  Leaves  alternate.  Three  fpecies. 

P.  curvijora.  Br.  n.  32. — Leaves  elliptic-oblong; 
fmooth  above  ; fomewhat  filky  beneath,  like  the  branches, 
with  deprelfed  hairs.  Heads  lateral,  of  few  flowers.  Calyx 
filky  ; tube  curved  ; limb  unequal. — Native  of  Port  Jack- 
lan.  We  have  fine  fpecimens  from  fir  J.  Banks.  This  is 
a humble  fhrubby  fpecies,  with  thyme-like  fcattered  leaves. 
The  dried  flowers  are  of  a dull  greenifh-brown  ; their  tube 
externally  very  filky  ; fegments  of  the  limb  acute,  one  of 
them  rather  longer  than  the  reft. 

P.  gracilis.  Br.  n.  33. — “ Leaves  oblong-linear,  taper 
at  the  bafe  ; rather  hairy  beneath  ; fome  of  them  oppofite 
on  the  branches.  Heads  lateral  and  terminal,  of  few 
flowers.  Calyx  filky  ; tube  nearly  ftraight  ; limb  equal.”  — 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  fouth  part  of  New  Hol- 
land. 

P.  latfoUa.  Br.  n.  34.  - “ Leaves  oblong  ; acute  and 
hairy  at  the  bafe  ; rather  filky  beneath.  Pleads  many- 
flowered,  Ipiked  ; either  terminal  and  feflile  ; or  ftalked  and 
oppofite  to  the  leaves.  Calyx  villous.”  — Found  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  tropical  region  of  New  Holland.  We  have 
feen  neither  of  thefe  two  laft  fpecies. 

PIMELIA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  Coleoptera 
order  of  infedls.  The  generic  charadter  is  as  follows  : 
antennas  filiform  ; four  feelers  ; thorax  plano-convex,  mar- 
gined head  exferted  ; fliells  rather  rigid  ; they  are  feldom 
found  with  wings.  There  are  nearly  120  fpecies  enume- 
rated by  Gmelin,  divided  into  fedtions,  according  as  their 


antennae  are  moniliform,  ch-  entirely  filiform  ; and  thefe  are 
fubdivided  according  to  the  fhape  and  ftruiSure  of  the 
feelers. 

A.  Antenhce  monilijorm  at  the  tip. 
a.  Feelers  Jliform. 

Species. 

Striata.  Black,  glabrous  ; fliells  with  four  fanguineous; 
ftriae.  It  is  a native  of  India.  The  body  is  gibbous  ; an- 
tennae brown  at  the  tip  ; fliells  united,  the  four  ftreaks 
meeting  at  the  tip. 

Unicolor.  Glabrous,  black  ; the  fliells  are  marked 
with  three  railed  obfolete  lines.  This  is  called  the  Tene- 
brio  gibbus  by  Pallas.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; as  is  the  next. 

Flavicollis.  Glabrous,  black  ; head  white,  villous 
behind. 

Gibba.  Black  ; thorax  globular  ; fliells  with  an  abbre- 
viated lateral  line.  It  is  a native  of  India. 

Globosa.  Thorax  globular  and  very  fmooth  ; the  flielLs 
are  fpinous  behind.  This  is  a native  of  the  Cape. 

Laevigata.  Oblong,  black  ; thorax  globular  ; fliells 
very  fmooth,  immaculate.  It  inhabits  Hungary. 

Glabrata.  Ovate,  black  ; thorax  globular ; Ihells 
very  fmooth,  immaculate.  This  is  found  in  divers  parts  of 
Germany. 

Hispida.  Lull  black  ; body  rough,  with  ereft  ftiff 
hairs.  It  inhabits  Alexandria. 

Ldngipes.  Black  ; fliells  united,  muricate;  the  legs  are 
long.  It  is  a native  of  feveral  parts  of  Egypt. 

Rustic^-  Thorax  globular  ; grey  ; fliells  with  a Angle 
raifed  angular  line.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Muricata.  Black  ; fliells  obtufe,  with  muricate  ftria. 
It  inhabits  fouthern  Europe  and  the  Eaft. 

Tuberculata.  Black;  thorax  rough  ; fliells  with  fub- 
fpinous  tubercles.  It  inhabits  divers  parts  of  Italy. 

Variolosa.  Black;  thorax  fmooth  ; fliells  with  obtufe 
tubercles  ; the  legs  are  long.  It  inhabits  the  Cape. 

Bi-punctata.  Black  ; thorax  globular,  with  two  im- 
preffed  dots  ; the  fliells  are  rugged,  with  three  raifed  fmooth 
ftrice.  This  is  a native  of  Italy. 

ScABRA.  Black  ' fliells  rough  ; the  antenuEe  and  legs 
are  brown.  This  is  found  at  the  Cape. 

Grossa.  Blaek  ; Ihells  rough,  with  three  fmooth  raifed 
lines.  It  inhabits  Barbary.- 

Angulata.  Shells  fpinous,  with  a lateral  raifed  ferrate 
line.  It  is  a native  of  Alexandria. 

Echinata.  Thorax  fpinous  at  the  fides  ; fliells  with 
raifed  fpinous  lines.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Dentata.  Thorax  glabrous  ; body  black  ; fliells 
brown,  with  three  raifed  ferrate  line«.  It  inhabits  the 
Cape. 

Porcata.  Thorax  fmooth,  poliflied  ; fliells  with  three 
raifed  lines,  the  fpaces  between  are  rough,  with  raifed 
dots. 

Maculata.  Thorax  black  ; fliells  cinereous,  fpotted 
with  brown,  with  three  raifed  lines  ; the  fecoiid  flightly 
waved.  It  inhabits  the  Cape. 

Serrata.  Thorax  variolous,  fliells  with  three  raifed 
lines  ; the  interftices  are  rugged,  and  the  legs  long. 

Minuta.  Thorax  fmooth  and  dufley ; the  fhells  are  ci- 
nereous and  rough,  with  three  raifed  fmooth  lines. 

Rugosa.  The  thorax  of  this  fpecies  rough  ; the  fliells 
are  rugged,  and  narrower  before. 

Spinosa.  Thorax  margined,  fpinous  before  and  behind  ; 
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the  fiiells  are  marked  with  ralfed  fmooth  ftriae.  It  is  found 
in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  alfo  in  the  Eaft. 

Acuminata.  Thorax  margined,  the  fore  and  hind  mar- 
gins are  fpinous  ; the  (hells  are  fmooth  and  united.  A na- 
tive of  fouthcrn  Europe. 

Reflkxa.  Thorax  margined,  and  refledled  at  the  edges  ; 
the  (hells  are  muricate,  with  a fingle  raifed  lateral  Tine. 
Found  in  the  Eaft. 

Fasciata.  Of  this  the  thorax  is  fub-orbicular : the 
body  is  black  ; and  the  (hells  have  two  abbreviated  yellow 
bands.  It  is  an  Indian  infeft,. 

CoLLARlS.  Black  ; fliells  fmooth,  with  a fingle  angle  ; 
the  thorax  is  narrower  than  the  (hells  ; the  head  is  deprefted, 
c^inate.  Found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

■ Carinata.  Black  ; thorax  orbicular  ; (liells  raifed  with 
three  fmooth  lines.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

CiLiATA.  Black;  deprefted;  thorax  and  (hells  ciliate, 
the  latter  reflefted  at  the  edges.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Cape. 

Lineata.  Rounded  and  rough  thorax  ; the  ftiells  have 
three  lines  of  raifed  dots,  and  between  thefe  there  are  three 
lines.  It  inhabits  Siberia. 

Leucographa.  Rounded  and  rough  thorax  ; (hells  ci- 
nereous, with  nine  black  raifed  lines.  It  is  a fmall  infeft, 
and  found  in  Saxony. 

Glabra.  Black  ; thorax  .rounded  and  fmooth  ; the 
(hells  are  very  fmooth.  It  inhabits  Egypt,  and  varies  very 
much  in  fize. 

Angustata.  Glabrous ; thorax  narrowed  behind  ; (hells 
pointed.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft.  The  body  is  entirely  (hining 
black. 

OuBiCULATA.  Glabrous ; thorax  orbicular ; (hells  pointed. 
It  is  denominated  the  Tenebrio  nomas  by  Pallas.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Eaft. 

Cephalote-s.  Thorax  ciliate  at  the  fore  and  hind  edges  ; 
the  (hells  are  very  rough,  with  four  raifed  lines,  the  lateral 
ones  carinate  and  fubferrate.  It  inhabits  the  defcrt.s  of 
Ural. 

Convexa.  Black,  fmooth  ; thorax  orbicular,  convex, 
truncate  before.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Europe  and 
Africa. 

' Linearis.  Black,  fmooth  ; legs  ferruginous ; antenme 
very  fhort.  It  inhabits  Sweden. 

PuBESCENS.  Ovate,  pubefeent,  opaque ; (hells  with  each 
four  denticulate  ribs.  It  is  found  in  Egypt. 

Aurita.  Thorax  margined,  dilated  on  the  fore  part ; 
(hells  bicarinate,  with  two  gibboftties.  It  inhabits  Mauri- 
tania, as  does  the  next. 


Didyma.  Thorax  widely  margined,  two-horned  be- 
hind ; (hells  angular,  with  two  gibboftties. 

Caspica.  Ovate,  (lightly  deprelfed  ; thorax  excavated 
before  and  behind  ; (hells  carinate  on  each  ftde,  with  alter- 
nate rough  and  fmooth  bands.  A native  of  the  Cafpian 
fea. 

SuBGLOBOSA.  This,  as  its  name  imports,  is  fubglobular ; 
(hells  with  fmooth  raifed  dots,  and  about  four  ribs,  the  out- 
moft  are  carinate  and  crenulate.  It  is  the  Tenebrio  fubglo- 
bofus  of  Pallas.  It  inhabits  fouthern  France,  and  the  deferts 
of  Tartary.  It  moves  very  (lowly,  and  is  infefted  with 
the  Gordius ; and  fuppofed  to  be  a variety  only  of  the 
Pimelia  rugofa. 


SiLPHOiDES.  Sides  of  the  thorax  pointed  behind.  Jagged 
before  ; (hells  with  three  fmooth  ftrice.  A native  of  Mau- 
ritania. 


Tibialis.  Black,  fmooth  ; fore-(hanks  comprefted,  one- 
toothed. It  inhabits  Africa  and  Spain. 


Femoralis.  Black,  fmooth ; thighs  thick,  channelled 
beneath.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Germany. 

Striatula.  Black ; (hells  ovate-oblong,  ftriate.  A 
native  of  Spain. 

Laticollis.  Oval,  deprefted,  deep  black,  fmooth ; 
thorax  very  broad,  margined,  excavated  before,  and  trun- 
cate behind  ; the  (hells  are  fubftriate.  Found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

ViTTATA.  Gibbous,  black  ; (hells  united,  glabrous, 
with  three  fcarlet  ftriae  and  futiues  on  each  fide  ; the  legs 
are  unarmed. 

b.  Feelers  cl  ovate. 

Gages.  Black  ; the  thorax  is  a little  rounded  ; the 
ftiells  are  mucronate  and  very  fmooth.  Inhabits  the  fouth- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  It  refembles  the  P.  mortifaga,  but 
is  twice  as  large. 

Sulcata.  Shells  mucronate  and  grooved.  It  is  found 
in  the  Eaft  ; the  (hells  are  united  with  eight  or  nine  fmooth 
grooves.  This  infe6l  is  fold  in  Turkey  as  a fpecific  againft 
pains  in  the  ears,  and  the  bite  of  fcorpions,  and  is  boiled 
with  butter,  and  eaten  by  the  Turkifti  ladies  for  the  plir- 
pofe  of  making  them  grow  fat. 

* Mortisaga.  Black  ; ftiells  mucronate,  fub-punftured. 
Found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
This  inoffenlive  animal  is  regarded  as  a prefage  of  the  death 
of  one  in  the  family,  by  the  common  people  in  Sweden,  if 
it  is  feen  crawling  about  the  houfe. 

Excavata.  Thorax  angular  behind  ; (hells  with  in- 
dented dots,  fomewhat  pointed.  It  is  a native  of  Coro- 
mandel. 

Granulata.  Black,  deprefted ; (hells  with  fub-fpi- 
nous  tubercles.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a» 
does  the  next. 

Buprestoides.  Ovate,  black ; (hells  united  and  very 
fmooth. 

Dermestoides.  Black,  ovate  ; (hells  obfoletely  ftriate  ; 
(hield  emarginate.  It  is  a native  of  Saxony. 

Obi  USA.  Thorax  angular  behind  ; body  black  ; (hells 
obtufe,  ftriate.  It  inhabits  Coromandel.  This  is  the  Blal'is 
ftriata  of  Fabricius. 

Capensis.  Ovate,  deprefted,  black ; thorax  with  di- 
lated margins  ; it  has  four  fore-(hanks  one-toothed.  Found 
at  the  Cape. 

Emarginata.  Black,  fliells  with  crenate  ftrix ; lip 
emarginate.  It  inhabits  Morocco. 

Granulosa.  Black  ; (hells  with  three  raifed  lines,  and 
fmall  raifed  dots  between  them  ; thorax  emarginate.  This 
is  an  African  infedl. 

SuBLAiViGATA.  Deprefted,  black ; (hells  with  three 
raifed  fmooth  lines.  A native  of  Morocco. 

Tkistis.  Black;  (hells  grooved  ; the  grooves  fmooth. 
Found  in  the  fandy  plains  of  Barbary. 

Serratula.  Thorax  thickened  at  the  edge ; (hells 
with  three  raifed  crenate  lines.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Femorata.  1 Black  ; hind-thighs  channelled  beneath, 
and  covered  with  ferruginous  down,  A native  of  Ger- 
many. 

Tibiata.  Black  ; (hells  ftriate  ; fore-(hanks  dilated 
and  triangular.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Crenata.  Tliorax  angular  behind  ; of  a grey-brown 
colour ; (hells  with  crenate  ftriie,  obtufe.  It  inhabits  Co- 
romandel. 

Helopioibes.  Oblong,  black  ; ftiells  very  fmooth.  It 
is  an  L*uropean  infedf. 

Punctata.  Black  ; antennae  ferruginous ; (hells  ftriate, 
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and  pundlured.  It  is  a native  of  the  South  American 
iSands. 

Ci-ATHRATA.  Black  j fliells  latticed ; antenna:  ferrugi- 
nous at  the  tip.  It  inhabits  South  America. 

Speciosa.  Subovate,  bronzed,  winged;  (hells  highly 
poliflied,  ftriate,  with  coppery  and  green  lines.  It  inhabits 
Brazil. 

Chrysomeloides.  Ovate,  very  rough ; thorax  longi- 
tudinally ridged ; (liells  with  three  tuberculate  lines.  A 
native  of  Mauritania. 

CosTATA.  Subglobular,  roughifh,  opaque  ; (hells  with 
each  three  crenulate  ribs,  the  outmoft  carinate.  A native 
of  Siberia. 

Torueosa.  Ovate,  fubglobular;  (hells  tuberculate, 
convex,  without  ribs.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Agripola.  Pale  rufous  ; head  and  thorax  black.  It 
inhabits  Germany. 

Sabulosa.  Black  ; (hells  rugged,  pointed  behind. 
Found  in  France,  as  is  the  next. 

OcTO-sTRiATA.  Black ; (hells  with  eight  pundlured 
(Irije  difpofed  in  pairs. 

B.  Antennts  entirely  JUlform. 
a.  Feelers  four,  Jil'iform. 

Tr{CUSP1DATa.  Thorax  with  three  teeth  before  ; the 
body  is  of  a grey  colour.  It  is  an  Arabian  infedl. 

SiMiMS.  Thorax  dudty,  with  three  teeth  ; di(k  of  the 
fliclls  whltilh,  with  three  brown  lines.  Found  in  Barbary. 

Cristata.  Thorax  with  three  teeth,  crefted ; body 
variegated.  Found  in  Arabiai 

Reticueata.  Thorax  angular  at  the  fides ; (hells  re- 
ticulate. It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; as  do  the 
two  following. 

CoRRUGOSA.  Thorax  fmooth  ; gloffy-black ; (hells 
rugged,  with  a fingle  raifed  line. 

ViTTATA.  Thorax  fubangular  ; (hells  black,  with  two 
white  lillets,  and  a fingle  raifed  line. 

b.  Fore-feelers  hatchedfhaped,  hind-ones  clavate. 

Laminata.  Black  ; thorax  nearly  fquare,  fmooth  ; 
ihells  grooved  ; fore-lhanks  incurved,  with  a round  ferrugi- 
nous appendage  at  the  tip.  It  inhabits  India. 

PuNCTL’EATA.  Black  ; thorax  fquare,  the  edges  (lightly 
toothed  ; (hells  ftriate,  pundlured.  It  inhabits  India. 

* C-«RULEA.  Bluei(h  ; thorax  fuborbicular ; (hells 
ftriate.  This  is  found  in  this  country,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

Lanipes.  Bronzed  ; (hells  ferrate  and  pointed.  It  rs  a 
native  of  Germany. 

Marginata.  Black  ; (hells  with  a fanguineous  edge 
all  round.  It  inhabits  Guinea.  The  (hells  are  ftriate, 
black,  with  a blue  glofs ; the  bread  is  rufous. 

^Eruginosa.  Green  bronzed ; antennas,  (liells,  and 
legs  black.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Bicoeor.  Above  dull  braffy ; beneath  black ; (hells 
ftriate.  It  inhabits  the  South  American  iflands. 

* Serrata.  Black  ; claws  ferruginous  ; feelers  pro- 
jedling.  This  is  an  Engliih  infeft,  and  found  in  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

Barbata.  Black  ; feelers  projefling ; legs  yellowdfh. 
A native  of  Saxony. 

Canicueata.  Black  ; thorax  channelled,  impreffed  on 
each  fide;  the  (hells  are  ftriate;  the  feelers  projedling. 
This  is  a native  of  Saxony. 

H.emorrhoidaeis.  Head  and  thorax  azure ; (hells 
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green,  wdth  crenate  ftrise  ; the  tail  is  rufous.  It  is  found 
in  India. 

Luiuda.  Black ; antennas  and  legs  brown.  Inhabits 
Brazil. 

LaoVIS.  Black;  thorax  channelled,  tapering  behind; 
(hells  fmooth.  It  inhabits  Saxony. 

Equestris.  Black ; (hells  with  an  abbreviated  gold 
band.  It  inhabits  Brazil. 

Maura.  Black  ; thorax  rounded  on  each  fide,  fmooth  ; 
(hells  with  indented  dots.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Morio.  B-lack ; thorax  fquare,  fmooth ; (liells  with 
punftured  grooves.  It  inhabits  North  America. 

Nigrita.  Black;  thorax  rounded  at  the  edges;  Ihells 
with  crenate  grooves.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar. 

PicicoRNis.  Ovate,  black  ; (hells  ftriate  ; antenns  and 
abdomen  piceous.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Rufipes.  Black ; (hells,  antenns,  and  legs  rufous. 
Found  in  New  Holland. 

Longipes.  Black ; (hells  ftriate ; legs  long ; fecond 
pair  of  (hanks  bearded.  It  inhabits  the  equinodlial  part* 
of  Africa. 

Capensis.  Ovate,  black  ; thorax  fmooth;.  (hells  ftriate. 
It  inhabits  the  Cape. 

Marginata.  Ovate  ; thorax  thickened  at  the  edges  ; 
(hells  ftriate  and  fmooth.  It  inhabits  the  Cape. 

Atra.  Black  ; (hells  ftriate  ; antennas  and  legs  brown. 
It  is  a native  of  Germany. 

* Angeica.  Black  ; thorax  rounded  before  ; (hells 
ftriate,  punftured  ; antennas  rufous  at  the  tip.  It  is  a rare 
infeft,  but  a native  of  England. 

Hottentotta.  Black ; Ihells  with  crenate  ftriae. 
This  is  found  in  France. 

Bankii.  Black;  (hells  grooved,  pundlured  ; fore-thighs 
(harply  toothed.  It  is  found  in  Coromandel. 

Und/VTA.  Black ; thorax  rufous,  with  black  fpots  ; 
(liells  rufous,  with  waved  black  bands.  It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

*Quisquilia.  Black;  antennae  and  legs  ferruginous. 
It  inhabits  divers  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  filth  and 
manure. 

Feavipe.s.  Brown ; mouth,  antennas,  and  legs  fer- 
ruginous ; (hells  with  crenate  ftrire.  It  inhabits  the  South 
American  iflands. 

RuI'TCOEEIS.  Ferruginous  ; (hells  ftriate,  black.  It  in- 
habits Saxony. 

Cyanea.  Blue ; thorax  punftured  ; (hells  ftriate.  It 
inhabits  Germany. 

ViOEACEA.  Cylindrical,  varied  with  fine  poli(hed  blue 
and  violet ; abdomen  red  behind  ; (hells  ftriate,  pundlured. 

Leucograpiia.  Ovate  ; thorax  very  rough,  uneven  ; 
(liells  carinate,  rough,  with  longitudinal,  wdiitiih,  fmooth 
ftripes. 

Buparia.  Winged,  black,  glabrous  ; thorax  lunate ; 
jaws  ftrong,  toothed,  as  long  ns  the  head.  It  inhabits 
Spain,  is  defcribed  to  be  of  the  fize  of  Lucanus  interruptus, 
and  it  refembles  the  Tenebrio  foftor. 

PIMENI,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Ultra;  17  miles  N.E.  of  Nicotera. 

PIMENTA,  or  Pimento,  in  Botany,  All-fpice,  or  Ja- 
maica Pepper,  a fpecies  of  the  Myrtus,  the  Myrtus  pimenta, 
(See  Myrtus.)  It  grows  plentifully  on  the  hilly  parts 
of  Jamaica,  and  is  much  cultivated  there ; becaufe  of  the 
great  profit  from  the  cured  fruit  fent  in  great  quantities 
yearly  into  Europe. 

It  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  fooner  or  later, 
according  to  its  fituation  and  the  different  feafons  for  rain  ; 
and  after  its  flowers,  the  fruit  foon  ripens.  The  flowers, 
with  every  part  of  the  tree,  breathe  an  aromatic  fragrance. 

Its 
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Its  fruit  is  called  all-fpice,  from  its  tafte  being  fuppofed  to 
refemble  that  of  many  different  fpecies  mixed  together. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  curing  and  preferving  this  fruit 
for  ufe,  which  is  done  thus : the  negroes  climb  the  trees 
and  pull  off  the  twigs  with  the  unripe  green  fruit,  and 
afterwards  carefully  jeparate  the  fruit  from  the  twigs,  leaves, 
and  ripe  berries  ; which  done,  they  expofe  them  to  the  fun 
from  its  rifmg  to  fetting,  for  many  days,  fpreading  them 
thin  on  cloths,  turning  them  now  and  tlien,  and  carefully 
avoiding  the  dews.  By  this  management  they  become  a 
little  rugofe  or  wrinkled,  dry,  and  from  a green  change 
to  a brown  colour,  and  then  they  are  fit  for  the  market. 

The  ripe  berries  are  very  carefully  feparated  from  thofe 
to  be  cured  ; becaufe  their  wet  and  plenteous  pulp  renders 
them  unlit  for  cure. 

The  berries  that  are  fully  ripe  lofe  the  aromatic  warmth 
for  which  they  are  fo  much  efteemed,  and  acquire  a talle 
perfedtly  refembling  that  of  juniper  berries,  which  renders 
them  an  agreeable  food  for  the  birds,  the  moft  induftrious 
planters  of  thefe  trees,  which  devouring  them  greedily,  and 
muting  the  feeds,  afterwards  propagate  thefe  trees  in  all 
parts  of  the  woods. 

After  the  above  defcribed  procefs  is  completed,  which  is 
known  by  the  colour  and  rattling  of  the  feeds  in  the  ber- 
ries, they  are  put  up  in  bags  or  hogffieads  for  the  market. 
7'he  aromatic  odour  and  warm  pungent  talle  of  the  pimento 
are  qualities,  which  refide  chiefly  in  the  capfule,  or  rather 
cortical  part  of  the  dried  berry.  Its  virtues  are  extrafled 
by  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  watery  infufion  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  reddens  litmus  infufion.  With  folution 
of  fulphat  of  iron  it  immediately  llrikes  a deep  black  colour, 
and  flowly  lets  fall  a precipitate.  Nitrate  of  mercury  pre- 
cipitates it  of  a yellowifii-brown  ; fuperacetate  of  lead  of  a 
dirty  green;  and  nitrate  of  filver  of  a deep  reddifh-brown 
colour.  It  alfo  forms  a precipitate  with  the  infufion  of 
yellow  cinchona  bark.  The  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids 
redden  it,  and  throw  down  pale  rofe  coloured  precipitates. 
The  nitric  acid  forms  no  precipitate,  but  gives  it  a yellow 
hue.  The  alcoholic  tinfture  is  rendered  milky,  and  after 
a time  precipitated  by  water ; the  ethereal,  when  evapo- 
rated in  water,  depofits  drops  of  a greeniffi-yellow  volatile 
oil,  a pellicle  of  a pungent  naufeous-talled  refin,  and  fome 
extraftive.  Hence  pimento  appears  to  contain  a volatile 
oil,  refin,  extraftive,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid. 

For  dietetic  purpofes,  to  which  it  is  chiefly  applied,  it  is 
accounted  the  bell  and  moll  temperate,  mild,  and  innocent 
of  common  fpices,  and  fit  to  come  into  greater  ufe,  and 
to  gain  more  ground  than  it  hath  yet  done.  It  furpalies 
moll  of  the  Fall  Indian  aromatics  in  promoting  the  digef- 
tion  of  meat,  attenuating  tough  humours,  moderately  heat- 
ing, flrengthening  the  ftomach,  expelling  wind,  and  doing 
thofe  friendly  offices  to  the  bowels,  we  generally  expedl 
from  fpices.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  192. 

This  fpice  has  been  alfo  long  employed  in  the  fhops  as  a 
fuccedaneum  to  the  more  collly  oriental  aromatics.  Dif- 
tilled  with  water,  it  yields  an  elegant  ellential  oil,  fo  pon- 
derous as  to  fink  in  water,  in  talle  moderately  pungent,  in 
fmell  and  flavour  approaching  to  oil  of  cloves,  or  a mixture 
®f  thofe  of  cloves  and  nutmegs  : the  remaining  decoclion, 
infpiffated>  leaves  an  extract  fomewhat  ungrateful  but  not 
pungent.  To  reftified  fpirit  it  imparts,  by  maceration  or 
digeftion,  the  whole  of  its  virtue,  together  wdth  a brownifh- 
green  tindlure.  In  diflillation  it  gives  over  very  little  to 
this  menllruum,  nearly  all  its  adlive  matter  remaining  con- 
centrated in  the  infpiffated  extradl. 

Pimento  is  llimulant  and  tonic.  It  is  ufeful  as  an  ad- 
junA  to  bitters  in  dyfpepfia  attended  wdth  much  flatulence. 


and  in  arthritic  and  hyllerical  affeftions.  The  watery  in- 
fufion  of  it  fweetened  with  fugar,  and  with  the  addition  of 
a little  milk,  is  readily  taken  by  ohildren,  and  ferves  as  an 
excellent  cordial  in  malignant  mealies,  fcarlatina,  confluent 
fmall-pox,  and  the  other  exanthemata,  wffien  the  fever  af- 
fumes  the  typhoid  type.  But  its  principal  ufe  in  medicine 
is  to  cover  the  difagreeable  talles  of  other  remedies,  or  to 
give  them  warmth.  The  dofe  of  the  berries  is  from  grs.  v 
to  3ij  in  powder,  or  in  their  entire  llate.  The  officinal 
preparations  are  the  following  ; viz.  Aquapimenta,  L.  E.  D. 
Oleum  pimentae,  L.  E.  D.  Pilulae  opiatse,  E.  Spiritus 
piments,  L.  D.  Syrupus  rhamni,  L. 

The  “ Aqua  pimento”  of  the  London  college,  “ Aqua 
myrti  pimentae,”  Edinb.,  “ Aqua  pimento,”  Dub.,  or  pi- 
menta  water,  is  prepared  by  macerating  half  a pound  of 
pimenta  berries  bruifed  in  a pint  of  water  for  24  hours ; 
and  by  dillilling  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  pre- 
vent empyreuma,  a gallon  ( 10  pounds,  Edinb.) 

This  water  has  the  odour  and  aromatic  quality  of  the 
Jamaica  pepper,  but  it  is  not  very  agreeable  to  the  talle. 
It  is  ufed  as  a carminative  in  dyfpepfia. 

“ Oleum  pimentoe,”  L.E.D.  (fee  Oil  of  Jamaica  Pep- 
per), “ Pilulse  opiatne,”  (fee  Pills,  Opiate),  “ Spiritus 
pimentae,”  L.,  “ Spiritus  pimento,”  Dub.,  Spirit  of  pi- 
menta, is  prepared  by  macerating  for  24  hours  two  ounces 
(three  ounces.  Dub.)  of  pimenta  berrk-s  bruifed  in  a gallon 
of  proof  fpirit,  with  w'ater  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma ; 
and  then  dillilling  a gallon  by  gentle  heat.  “ Spiritus  fruc- 
tus  myrti  pimentae,”  Edinb.,  Spirit  of  pimenta,  is  prepared 
with  half  a pound  of  bruifed  pimenta  berries,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fpirit  of  caraway.  This  is  an  ufeful  carminative 
in  flatulent  colic,  atonic  gout,  and  dyfpepfia. 

Syrupus  Rhamni.  See  Syrupus  Rhamni. 

PIMERIA,  in  Geography,  a province  in  the  domain  of 
New  Bifcay,  fo  called  from  the  Pimas,  a favage  tribe.  It 
is  divided  into  two  dillridls,  the  higher  and  the  lower,  and 
extends  more  than  100  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Sonora.  The 
favages  here  are  gather  pacifle,  and  friends  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  climate  is  moift  and  cold,  the  rains  being  fometimes 
continued  during  a whole  week  in  winter,  while  many  tor- 
rents defeend  from  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  Spaniards  have 
left  this  province  almoll  a defert,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
invafion  of  the  Apaches. 

' PIMOCHA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito  ; 36  miles  N.N.E.  of  Guayaquil. 

PIMOLISA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fortified  place  of 
Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  on  this  fide  of  the  river  Halys,  and 
w'hich  gave  name  to  the  country  of  “ Pimolifena,”  in  the 
environs  of  this  river. 

PIMP-Tenure,  in  Law,  a kind  of  tenure  mentioned  in 
our  old  writers,  “ Willielmus  Hoppefliort,  tenet  diuiidiam 
virgatam  terrae,  per  fervitium  cuUfjidiendi  lex  damifellas  fcil. 
meretrices,  ad  uium  domini  regis.”  12  Ed.  I. 

PIMPELGONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  in  the  drear  of  Kitchwara  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Saurung- 
pour. 

PIMPERNEL,  in  Botany  and  the  Materia  Medica. 
See  Anagallis. 

Pimpernel,  Water,  a fpecies  of  fpecdwell  or  veronica ; 
which  fee. 

Pimpernel,  Round-leaved  Water.  See  Samolus. 

Pimpernel,  Yellow,  of  the  Woods.  See  Lysimachia. 

PIMPINELLA,  is  fuppofed  by  Ambrofinus,  wdiofe 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Linnaeus,  to  be  a corruption  of 
lipinella,  or  lipcnnula,  words  expreffive  of  the  pinnate,  or 
feather-like,  llniAure  of  the  foliage.  Linn.  Gen.  145. 
Schreb.  195.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1471,  Mart.  Mill. 
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DiA-  V.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  331.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2. 
159.  Juir.  219.  Lamarck  lUuftr.  t.  203.  (Anifum ; 
Gasrtn.  t.  23.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandrla  D'tgynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Umbellata. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umbel  of  numerous  rays  ; partial  of  ftill 
more.  General  and  partial  involucrum  wanting.  Perianth 
fcarcely  difcernible.  Cor.  Univerfal  nearly  uniform  ; flowers 
all  fertile ; partial  of  five,  nearly  equal,  indexed,  heart- 
fhaped  petals.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  Ample,  longer  than 
the  petals  ; anthers  roundirti.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior  ; fliyles 
two,  very  fhort ; ftigmas  capitate,  nearly  globofe.  Perk. 
none ; the  fruit  ovate-oblong,  feparable  into  two  parts. 
Seeds  two,  oblong,  contrafted  towards  the  top,  convex  and 
ftriated  on  the  outer  fide,  flat  on  the  inner. 

Elf.  Ch.  General  and  partial  involucrum  wanting.  Pe- 
tals uniform,  inflexed.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  ftriated.  Stig- 
mas nearly  globofe. 

1.  P.  faxfraga.  Common  Burnet-Saxifrage.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  378.  FI.  Dan.  t.  669.  Jacq.  x'kuftr.  t.  395. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  407.  (Bipineila,  five  Saxifraga  minor; 
Ger.  Em.  1044.) — Leaves  pinnate,  varioufly  cut  ; the  ra- 
dial leaflets  roundifh  ; the  uppermoft  linear.  Seeds  fmootli. 
— Native  of  dry  gravelly  or  lime-ftone  paftures  and  hills,  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  ; frequent  in  England,  flowering  in 
July  and  Auguft.  The  root  is  perennial,  woody,  aromatic, 
very  hot  and  pungent.  Kerb  roughifli,  and  fomewhat 
downy.  Stems  ereift,  rigid,  round,  ftriated,  rather  zigzag  ; 
the  flowering  branches  elongated,  and  nearly  naked.  The 
leaflets  of  the  radical  leanses  are  ovate,  obtufe,  or  roundifti, 
very  deeply  and  irregularly  cut,  fome  of  them,  from  the 
fame  root,  doubly  pinnatifid  in  the  moft  regular  maimer; 
the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Item  are  fimply  pinna- 
tifid, and  linear ; and  the  uppermoft  of  all  minute,  as  if 
abortive,  confiding  of  little  more  than  a lanceolate,  con- 
cave, membranous  footjlalk.  The  umbels  are  terminal,  foli- 
tary,  naked,  and  fmooth,  with  angular  ftalks.  Flowers 
fmall,  white  or  cream-coloured,  almolt  perfeftly  regular. 
Stigmas  capitate,  which  is  unfortunately  omitted  in  Engl. 
Bot.,  fome  of  the  Jlowers  being  occafionally  found  incom- 
plete in  that  refpeft,  as  there  reprefented.  Seeds  fmall, 
ftriated,  fmooth,  crowned  with  the  flefhy  receptacle  of  the 
flower.  P.  dij'ecia.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  3.  30.  t.  2.  Willd. 
n.  4.  Ehrh.  Flerb.  42  ; appears  to  us  a mere  variety,  with 
triply  pinnatifid  leaves.  Ehrhart’s  fpecimen,  at  leaft,  is 
not  fpecifically  different  from  faxifraga,  except  in  its  fmooth 
Jlem,  a variable  character. 

2.  P.  nigra.  Black-rooted  Burnet-Saxifrage.  Willd. 
n.  2.  Berolin  iio.  (Saxifragia  hircina  minor,  foliis  fan- 
guiforbae  ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  part  2.  iii.) — Stem  ftriated, 
hairy.  Leaves  pinnate,  downy  ; the  radical  ones  with  in- 
verfely  heart-fhaped,  cut,  obtufely  toothed  leaflets  ; thofe 
on  the  ftem  bipinnate,  their  leaflets  wedge-fhaped,  toothed. 
— Native  of  dry  ground  in  Germany.  We  know  it  not, 
but  we  follow  Willdenow’s  Prodromus  Berolinenjis,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  Sp.  PL,  in  the  charafter,  as  agreeing  bed 
with  Roth’s  FI.  Germ.  v.  2.  342.  The  latter  author  de- 
fcribes  “ the  terminal  leaflet  of  the  radical  leaves  conftantly 
three-lobed.”  So  it  often  is  in  P.  faxifraga.  The  root  of 
P.  nigra  is  faid  to  difcharge  a blue  milky  fluid,  when 
wounded. 

3.  P.  magna.  Great  Burnet-Saxifrage.  Linn.  Mant. 

2.  219.  Willd.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  408.  (P.  major; 

Hudf.  127.  Fuchf.  Hift.  608.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  396.  P. 
faxifraga;  Ger.  Em.  1044.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  379.)  — 
Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  ovate,  pointed,  cut ; the  terminal 
one  three-lobed.  Stem  angular,  furrowed,  fmooth. — Na- 
tive of  various  parts  of  Europe.  Found  with  us  chiefly  on 
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a chalky  or  lime-ftone  foil,  in  rather  hilly  places,  flowering 
in  July  and  Auguft.  The  root  is  larger  than  that  of  the  firft 
fpecies,  but  weaker  in  flavour  and  qualities.  Whole  plant 
larger,  dlftinguiflied  by  the  uniformity  of  its  leaves,  which 
are  pointed,  and  doubly  ferrated,  fmooth,  and  of  a lighter 
green.  Stem  fmooth,  remarkably  angular  and  furrowed. 
Umbels  large,  always  white  in  England.  Jacquin  reprefeuts 
them  of  a pale  blufti,  though  he  defcribes  them  as  generally 
white,  except  in  fubalpine  fituations.  On  the  alps  of  S vit- 
zerland,  France,  Savoy,  &c.  this  fpecies  is  always  found 
with  beautiful  pink  jlowers.  This  is  P.  Acre  rubro  ; Riv. 
Pentap.  Irr.  t.  81.  We  have  often,  in  contemplating  its 
beauty,  wifhed  to  deteft  fome  fpecific  diftincfion,  but  in 
vain.  Another  acknov/ledged  variety,  though  much  dif- 
fering in  habit,  is  P.  orientalis,  Gouan.  llluftr.  21.  t.  15. 
Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  397.  (Pimpinella;  Riv.  Pentap.  Irr. 
t.  80.) — In  this  moft  of  the  leajlets  are  deeply,  and  even 
doubly,  pinnatifid,  with  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  not  fer- 
rated, fegments.  Without  the  radical  leaves,  which  agree 
with  the  common  appearance  of  P.  magna  ; and  the  weighty 
authority  of  Jacquin,  who  has  traced  its  variations  ; few 
perfons  would  believe  this  to  be  but  a variety.  Willdenow 
ought  to  have  marked  it  as  differing  from  his  /3. 

4.  P.  Tragium.  Downy-feeded  Burnet-Saxifrage.  Vil- 
lars  Dauph.  v.  2.  605.  (Tragium  alteriim  Diofcoridis  ; 
Column.  Phytobaf.  75.  t.  76.  ed.  2.  61.  t.  17,  excluding 
Tournefort’s  fynonym. ) — Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  wedge- 
fhaped,  cut ; the  uppermoft  linear  and  entire.  Seeds 
downy.  — Found  hy  Villars  near  Grenoble,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  St.  Julie,  near  St.  Paul  of  the  three  caftles, 
amongft  red  ochry  fand  and  foflil  Ihells.  We  have  a fpeci- 
men from  M.  Thouin.  Authors  have  palled  over  this 
fpecies,  though  it  appears  to  us  very  diftinft,  efpecially  in 
its  downy  feeds,  which  ferve  to  afcertain  the  fynonym  of 
Columba,  though  his  plate  mull  furely  have  been  taken 
from  a fpecimen  of  P.  faxifraga  ; at  leaft  his  leaves,  except 
that  on  the  middle  of  the  Jlem,  give  no  idea  of  our  plant. 
The  root  of  P.  Tragium  is  woody,  branched  at  the  top, 
very  pungent.  Stems  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  high, 
branched,  fpreading,  round,  ftriated,  downy,  almoft  leaf- 
lefs.  Radical  leaves  numerous,  limply  pinnate,  two  inches 
long,  rigid,  minutely  downy  ; wedge-lliaped,  not  rounded, 
very  acutely  cut  into  about  three  fegments.  Villars  fays  the 
leaflets  of  the  firft  year’s  growth  are  more  rounded.  Um- 
bels finely  downy.  Stigmas  capitate.  Seeds  ovate,  angular 
rather  than  ftriated,  uniformly  covered  with  fine,  fliort, 
denfe  pubefcence. 

5.  P.  lubonoides.  Round-leaved  Burnet-Saxifrage.  Bro- 

ter.  Lufit.  V.  I.  462.  Phytogr.  fafc.  1.  41.  (Apium 
macedonicum  ; Lufit.  Grill.  Virid.  19,  excluding  the  fy- 
nonym. A.  lufitanicum  rotundifolium ; Tourn.  Inft. 
305.) — Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  rounded,  obtufe, 
crenate.  Stem  panicled.  Umbels  and  feeds  downy Na- 

tive of  fandy  barren  places  in  Portugal.  Brotero.  Loef- 
fling  fent  fpecimens  from  St.  Ubes,  with  Tournefort’s  fy- 
nonym, .to  Linnaeus,  who  laid  them  undetermined  into  his 
genus  of  Bubon.  We  have  others  gathered  by  the  Abbe 
Durand,  in  July,  near  Salee  in  Barbary.  This  is  a linking 
and  moft  diftinft  fpecies,  with  all  the  charadters  of  a Pim- 
pinella. Root  perennial,  acrid,  externally  green.  Stem  often 
folitary,  fometimes  three  or  four  from  one  root,  herbaceous, 
annual,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  round,  downy, 
thickilh,  much  branched,  and  panicled,  bearing  a multitude 
of  white  umbels,  very  downy  in  every  part ; the  branches  and 
Jlalhs  accompanied  by  broad,  folitary,  ovate,  often  recurved 
braBeas,  or  rather  abortive  leaf-ltalks.  Radical  leaves  large, 
green,  finely  veined,  flightly  downy,  twice  or  thrice  pin- 
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nate  ; each  leaflet  near  an  inch  long,  rounded  and  obtufe, 
ftrongly  crenate  ; oblique,  entire,  and  cut  away,  as  it  were, 
at  the  bafe. 

6.  P.  capenjls.  Cape  Burnet-Saxifrage.  Thunb.  Prodr. 
51.  Willd.  n.  6. — “Leaves  thrice  compounded;  their 
legments  acute.  Stem  ftriated.” — Found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

7.  P.  peregrlna.  Nodding  Burnet-Saxifrage.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  378.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  4.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
V.  2.  61.  t.  131.  (Daucus  tertius  Diofcoridis,  fecundus 
Plinii ; Column.  Ecphr.  108.  t.  109.) — Radical  leaves 
pinnate,  rounded,  crenate ; upper  ftem-leaves  wedge- 
Ihaped,  cut.  Young  umbels  pendulous.  Seeds  hifpid. — 
Native  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  Cultivated  by  Parkin- 
fon  in  1640.  Root  perennial,  fpindle-ftiaped,  white,  aro- 
matic and  acrid.  Stem  eighteen  inches  high,  erefk,  round, 
downy,  not  much  branched.  Radical  leaves  fimply  pinnate; 
rounded  and  crenate  ; the  reft  compofed  of  narrow  wedge- 
ihaped  leaflets ; all  fomewhat  rough  or  downy.  Umbels 
few,  large,  white,  perfedlly  pendulous,  as  ii  dying,  before 
the  Jlowers  expand.  Seeds  ovate,  minutely  briltly. 

8.  P.  Anifum.  Anife.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  379.  Willd. 
11.  8.  Ait.  n.  5.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  180.  (Anifum  ; 
Riv.  Pentap.  Irr.  t.  73.  Ger.  Em.  1035.)  — Radical  leaves 
three-cleft ; ftem-leaves  acutely  laciniated.  Gcrmen  downy. 
— Native  of  Egypt.  A hardy  annual,  but  feldom  ripening 
Its  feeds  plentifully  in  our  gardens.  What  are  required  for 
medical  ufe,  as  an  agreeable  aromatic  and  cordial,  are  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  Malta.  The  herb  is  a foot  high, 
branched,  flightly  rough  or  downy,  known  by  its  jagged 
lharp  leaves.  Umbels  always  ereft,  white. 

9.  P.  dichotoma.  Fork-leaved  Burnet-Saxifrage.  Linn. 
Mant.  58.  Willd.  n.  9.  — Leaves  repeatedly  compound, 
linear,  channelled,  acute.  Footftalks  with  a membranous 
dilated  wing.  Stem  panicled.  Seeds  globofe,  rough. — 
Native  of  Spain  ; fcnt  by  Loefflmg  to  Linnseus,  who  alone 
has  defcribed  it,  nor  do  we  find  it  any  where  figured.  The 
Jlem  is  about  a foot  high,  very  much  branched  and  panicled, 
with  numerous  white  umbels.  Leaves  flefhy,  roughifti,  in 
narrow  channelled  fubdivifions,  fo  that  this  fpecies  might 
well  have  been  termed  abrotanifoUa.  Their  broad  footjlalks 
are  confpicuous  for  a fine,  broad,  membranous,  fnow-white 
border. 

10.  P.  dioica.  Dwarf  Burnet-Saxifrage,  or  Rock  Parfley. 

Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  13.  241.  Willd.  n.  10.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1209.  (P.  pumila ; Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  28.  P.  glauca ; 

Linn.  Sp.  PI.  378.  Willd.  n.  5.  Sefeli  pumilum ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  373.  Peucedanum  pumilum  ; Ger.  Em.  1054.)  — 
Leaves  twice  or  thrice  compound,  linear,  fmooth.  Umbels 
panicled.  Flowers  dioecious.  Seeds  ovate,  fmooth. — Na- 
tive of  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Auftria ; found  on 
lime-ftone  rocks,  in  the  fouth  of  England,  but  rarely.  We 
no  longer  fcruple  to  unite  all  the  above  fynonyms  of  Lin- 
nasus,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  fpecimens.  This  fpecies 
is  of  humble  growth,  fmooth,  glaucous,  with  a ftout,  zig- 
zag, ftriated,  purplifti  Jlem,  divided  into  many  alternate 
fpreading  branches.  The  umbels  are  difpofed  in  a panicled 
manner,  on  reddifh  ftalks.  Flowers  white,  perfedlly  dice" 
cious  in  effeft,  though  not  entirely  in  ftrufture.  Seeds 
roundifii-ovate,  ftriated,  quite  fmooth.  Dr.  Wade  has  met 
with  tliis  rare  plant,  in  great  abundance,  in  paftures  near 
tfje  church  of  Athby,  county  of  Meath,  Ireland.  Dr. 
Sibthorp  found  it  on  the  fummits  of  mount  Athos,  and  the 
Bithynian  Olympus. 

PiMPiNELLA,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the  an- 
nual kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is  the  anife  (P, 
anifum). 
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In  thefe  plants  the  feeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
pleafant  warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  a confiderable  de- 
gree of  fweetnefs.  » 

Method  of  Culture. — The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
early  part  of  April,  on  a dry  warm  border,  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain  ; being  afterwards  properly  thinned 
out,  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  Thele  plants,  however, 
feldom  afford  much  profit  by  their  feeds  in  this  climate. 

They  produce  variety  in  the  borders,  &c.  of  pleafure- 
grounds,  as  well  as  in  pots  in  other  places,  when  cultivated 
in  that  way. 

PIMPLA,  or  PiMPEEUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of 
thofe  mountains  which  feparated  Macedonia  from  Theflaly, 
and  which  were  confecrated  to  the  Mules. 

PIMPLE,  in  Medicine,  a fmall  puftule  aiiling  on  the 
face. 

By  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  juice  of  houfe-leek, 
fedum  minus,  paffed  through  paper,  and  of  fpirit  of  wine 
reftified  by  itfelf,  a white  coagulum  of  a very  volatile  na- 
ture is  formed,  which  Dr.  Burghart  commends  for  curing 
pimples  of  the  face  ; and  fays,  that  the  thin  liquor  fepa- 
rated from  it,  with  fugar-candy,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
thick  vifcid  phlegm  in  the  breaft.  Satyr.  Silefiac.  Spec.  4. 

Ob.  2. 

PIMPRAMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
towards  the  fource  of  the  river  Indus,  according  to  Ar- 
rian. 

PIMSAN-IM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary ; 3y  miles  S.W.  of  Ning-yuen. 

Pin,  in  Commerce,  a little  necefl'ary  Implement,  chiefly 
ufed  by  the  women  in  adjufting  their  drefs. 

The  form  and  application  of  this  little  article  need  no 
defcription ; but  its  confumption,  and  the  number  of 
hands  it  employs,  are  too  confiderable  to  be  paffed  by  un- 
noticed. 

Pins  are  now  moftly  made  of  brafs-wire : formerly  they  | 

likewife  made  them  of  iron-wire,  which,  being  blanched, 
like  the  others,  paffed  for  brafs  ; but  the  ill  effecl  of  thofe 
pins  has  almoft  altogether  difcarded  their  ufe.  The  French,  j 

however,  could  not  be  driven  off  from  them  without  feveral  1 

arrets  of  parliament.  By  a fentence  of  the  lieutenant  de  j 

police,  July  1695,  the  feizure  of  fome  millions  of  thofe  pins  I - 

was  confirmed,  and  the  pins  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  i 

common  executioner.  ,j 

The  pins  moll  efteemed  in  commerce  are  thofe  of  Eng-  | 

land.  The  method  of  manufafturing  this  ufefnl  article,  that  ;j 
has  been  long  pradlifed,  is  as  follows.  The  brafs  wire,  of  1 

which  thefe  implements  are  now  almoft  wholly  made,  is  | 

generally  too  thick  for  being  cut  into  pins.  It  is,  there-  I 

fore,  reduced  in  fize,  by  cauling  it  to  pafs  through  a fmall  ! 

hole  in  a piece  of  iron.  When  it  has  been  reduced  to  a pro-  I \ 
per  fize,  it  is  ftraightened,  and  fubfequently  cut  into  proper  ' 

lengths  ; and  again  afterwards  cut  into  fmaller  ones,  each  | 

length  being  fufficient  for  making  feveral  pins.  Each  end 
of  thefe  pieces  is  pointed,  fo  as  to  be  lharp  enough  for  ; i 

penetrating,  without  difficulty,  through  linen,  paper,  &c.  ' ' 

by  either  men  or  boys,  feated  before  two  fmall  grinding-  i 
Hones,  or  fteel-mills,  that  are  turned  by  a wheel,  either  by 
means  of  machinery  or  of  the  hand.  Thefe  Hones,  or  Heel-  : 
mills,  are  ufed  for  making  the  rough  point,  and  for  fmoothing  1 

them  ; and,  therefore,  they  are  careful  to  turn  the  wire,  fo  as  1 ' 

to  render  the  points  uniform  and  regular.  The  pin  is  after-  I , , 

wards  cut  off  to  the  length  that  is  wanted,  from  each  end  ; , <1 , 

and  the  procefs  is  repeated  ; till  the  whole  of  the  length  is 
pointed.  The  manufadlure  of  the  head  is  performed  by  the  pi. 
following  operations.  A piece  of  wire,  fuitable  for  heads,  is  : I 
fpun  on  another  ; and  thus  the  infide  wire  occafioning  the  ! ' ( . 

upper  1 


I 
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upper  wire  to  be  hollow,  when  drawn  olF,  is  then  in  the  Itate 
required  for  being  cut  into  heads  : this  is  done  by  (hears, 
every  two  rounds  of  the  wire  making  a (ingle  head.  The 
next  procefs  is  that  of  heading  the  lengths,  which  is  done  by 
the  operators  or  work-people  taking  up  a fingle  length,  and 
thrufting  it  among  the  heads,  and  then  immediately  placing  it 
under  a heavy  weight  or  hammer  ; when  receiving  the  necef- 
fary  blow,  it  is  made  fecure ; and  thus  the  pin  is  completed  in 
the  firft  (late.  After  this  it  is  to  be  blanched  or  whitened, 
which  is  accomplilhed  by  putting  the  pin  in  a copper,  con- 
taining tin  and  the  lees  of  wine.  When  this  is  completed, 
the  pin  is  in  a (late  for  fale,  at  the  option  of  the  buyer, 
either  in  a loofe  ftate,  or  (luck  in  paper  for  the  convenience 
of  the  confumer. 

Some  fiiccefsful  attempts  have  been  lately  made  by  the 
well-known  manufafturers,  MefTrs.  Durnford,  Francis,  and 
Co.,  of  Gracechurch-ftreet,  London,  for  putting  on  the 
heads  of  this  very  ufeful  little  article,  with  greater  expedi- 
tion and  uniformity  than  had  been  previoudy  done  by  others. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  difclofe  the  procefs,  which  is  in- 
genious, pradficable,  and  expeditious ; but  to  every  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  this,  and  of  every  other  article  of 
Britifh  manufatlure,  we  cannot  but  wifh  (uccefs. 

The  perfection  of  pins  confifts  of  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  wire, 
and  its  blanching  ; in  the  heads  being  well  turned,  and  the 
points  filed. 

The  London  pointing  and  blanching  are  in  mofl  repute  ; 
becaufe  our  pin-makers  in  pointing  ufe  two  Heel-mills,  (which 
are  alfo  occafionally  ufed  in  the  country, ) the  firft  of  which 
forms  the  point,  and  the  latter  takes  off  all  irregularities,  and 
renders  it  fmooth,  and  as  it  were  polifhed  ; and,  in  blanching, 
ufe  block  tin,  granulated ; whereas  in  other  parts  they  ufe  a 
mixture  of  tin,  lead,  and  quicklilver  ; which  not  only  blanches 
worfe  than  the  former,  but  is  alfo  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  ill  quality  of  that  mixture,  which  renders  a punCf  ure  with 
a pin  thus  blanched  very  difficult  to  be  cured. 

The  confumption  of  pins,  and  the  number  of  artificers 
employed  in  the  manufafture  of  them,  are  incredible.  In 
Paris  alone,  there  were  anciently  above  one  thoufand  people 
employed  in  it ; and  after  the  decline  of  this  manufacture  in 
the  city,  there  have  been  annually  fold  above  fifty  thoufand 
crowns  worth  of  the  pin-wire  to  the  pin-makers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring places,  all  brought  thither  from  Stockholm.  In 
the  little  town  of  Rugle,  in  Normandy,  there  were  com- 
puted at  leaft  five  hundred  workmen  employed  in  the  pin 
manufacture  ; the  whole  town  being  peopled  with  them. 
Several  thoufand  perfons  are  employed  in  this  manufacture, 
in  various  parts  of  our  own  country.  Eflabhfhments  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolis,  Warwickfhire, 
Gloucefterfhire,  Effex,  &c. 

Notwithftanding  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  commodity 
cheaper  than  pins,  there  is  not  any  one  that  pafTes  through 
more  hands  before  they  come  to  be  fold.  They  reckon 
twenty  workmen  fucceflively  employed  in  each  pin,  between 
the  drawing  of  the  brafs-wire,  and  the  flicking  of  the  pin  in 
the  paper. 

Pins  are  diftinguiflied  by  numeros ; the  fmaller  called 
from  N°  3,  4,  5 ; thence  to  the  14th  ; whence  they  are  only 
accounted  by  two  to  two,  viz.  N°  16,  18,  and  20,  which  is 
the  largefl  fize. 

Befides  the  white  pins,  there  are  alfo  black  ones  made  for 
mourning,  from  N°  4,  to  N°  10.  Thefe  are  ufually  of 
iron-wire. 

Laflly,  there  are  pins  with  double  heads,  of  feveral  nu- 
meros ; ufed  by  the  ladies  to  fix  the  buckles  of  their  hair 
for  the  night,  without  danger  of  being  difturbed  by  their 
pricking,  &c. 


The  manufacture  of  both  brafs  and  iron  pins  is  thought 
by  fome  perfons  to  be  in  a degree  injurious  to  the  pointer  ; 
as  it  is  imagined  he  imbibes,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years,  a 
quantity  of  the  duft  which  flies  off  the  wire,  and  which,  in 
that  cafe,  mufl  be  pernicious.  He  is  alfo  liable,  from  the 
conflant  preffure  of  his  thumb  on  the  (tones,  to  a weaknefs 
in  it,  which  not  unfrequently  renders  him  incapable  of  con- 
tinuing the  operation  of  pointing. 

We  are  forry  to  learn  that  the  pin  inanufaCture  is  lefs 
profperous  than  it  was  fome  years  ago.  This  decline  is 
partly  owing  to  the  diminifhed  confumption  of  this  article 
by  our  fair  country-women,  and  of  courfe  partly  to  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  quantity  made  above  the  regular  demand  ; which 
has  occafioned  to  the  mafler-manufafturer  not  only  an  in- 
convenience, but  a difprcportionate  return  of  profit  for  the 
capital  which  it  employs.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  thought, 
that  this  ufeful  clafs  of  perfons  is  decreafing  in  number  ; and 
that  there  are  no  very  encouraging  expectations  of  the  manu- 
facture’s foon  reviving  and  flouriihing. 

The  firft  mention  of  pins  that  occurs  in  the  Englifh  fla- 
tute-book,  is  found  in  the  ilatute  of  Richard  III.  in  1483, 
prohibiting  foreign  manufactures  ; and  it  appears  from  the 
manner  in  which  pins  are  defcribed  in  a Ilatute  of  the  34th 
and  35th  of  Henry  VIII.  cap.  6,  A.D.  1543,  and  the  la- 
bour and  time  which  the  manufacture  of  them  would  re- 
quire, that  they  were  a new  invention  in  this  country,  and 
probably  but  lately  brought  from  France.  However,  in 
about  three  years  time,  they  fell  into  the  prefent  ingenious 
and  expeditious  manner  of  making  them. 

One  of  the  arcicles  of  the  flatutes  of  the  ancient  pin- 
makers  of  Paris  was,  that  no  mailer  (hould  open  more  than 
one  fhop  for  the  fale  of  Ids  wares,  except  on  new-year’s  day, 
and  the  eve  thereof : this  we  mention  in  an  age  of  luxury 
and  profulion,  to  recoiled  the  agreeable  fimplicity  of  our 
forefathers,  who  contented  themfelves  with  giving  pins  for 
new-year’s  gifts. 

Hence  the  cuflom  of  flill  giving  the  name  pins,  or  pin- 
money,  to  certain  prefents,  which  accompany  the  mofl  con- 
fiderable  bargains  ; in  which  it  is  ufual  to  give  fomething 
towards  the  pins  of  the  wife,  or  children,  of  the  perfon 
with  whom  the  bargain  is  flruck. 

Pins,  Hook.  See  Hook. 

Pins,  ProtraSing.  See  Protracting. 

Pin,  in  Hrtillery,  See.  an  iron  nail  or  bolt,  with  a round 
head,  and  generally  with  a hole  at  the  end  to  receive  a key. 
Of  this  there  are  many  forts,  as  axletree-pins,  or  bolts, 
bolfler-pins,  pole -pins,  fwiiig -tree-pins,  &c.  Mufket-pins 
are  fmall  pieces  of  iron  or  wire  that  fallen  the  flock. 

Pins,  Belaying,  in  Block-making,  are  wooden  pins,  turned 
in  a lathe,  made  of  afli,  16  inches  long,  and  if  diameter  at 
the  upper  end,  which  is  turned  as  a handle ; is  f ths  the 
length,  then  fliouldered  in  to  14  inch  diameter. 

Pins  of  Blocks  are  made  of  lignum-vitas,  or  cocus  ; and 
fometimes,  for  common  blocks,  of  green-heart,  a wood 
which  is  imported  from  the  Well  Indies.  The  diameter  of 
the  pin  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheave,  and,  is  turned  in  a 
lathe,  except  the  head,  which  is  left  eight-fquare,  to  pre- 
vent its  turning  in  the  block,  and  is  driven  through  the  holes 
in  the  block  and  (heaves.  Brafs,  iron,  and  ligmim-vitEe 
(heaves,  that  are  coaked  or  plated,  have  iron-turned  pins 
with  fquare  heads,  and  fometimes  a hole  in  the  point,  for  a 
forelock,  to  prevent  their  coming  out.  After  the  (heaves 
are  fitted,  the  infide  of  the  (lieave-hole,  at  the  arfe  of  the 
block,  is  gouged  hollow,  to  admit  the  rope,  and  anfwer 
with  the  (heave ; and  a (mall  neat  chamfer  taken  off  the 
edges.  See  Block. 

Pins,  in  Ship  Building,  are  various,  according  to  their  fe- 
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veral  purpofes  ; fuch  are  the  bitt-pins,  beiaying-pins.  Pins 
to  prevent  the  bars  of  the  capftan  unihipping,  are  of  iron, 
with  an  eye  and  a ihoulder  in  their  upper  end.  Connedled 
with  the  eye  is  a fhort  chain,  fixed  to  the  drum-head  ; thus 
they  are  always  ready,  when  wanted,  to  put  through  the 
ends  of  bars,  when  (hipped. 

Pins  of  Boats,  are  pins  of  iz'on  or  hard  wood,  fixed  along 
the  gunwales  of  fome,  inllead  of  row-locks,  whofe  oars  are 
confined  by  grommets  ; fuch  are  whale-boats,  that  occa- 
fionally  row  either  end  foremoft.  Pins  and  plates  are  iron 
pins,  fitted  in  plates  at  convenient  diitances  in  the  fide  of  the 
pall-head  of  capft ans,  and  occafionally  drawn  out  to  fupport 
the  palls  of  the  capltan. 

Vt'Ss-Fallow,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  applied  to 
a winter  fallow. 

Bi^-Money,  the  name  given  to  that  allowance  ufually 
made  by  the  huiband  to  his  wife,  for  her  own  fpending. 

Ad  PiNNAS  b'lhere,  a method  of  drinking  anciently  ufed 
among  the  Danes  in  England.  The  cuftom  was,  to  fix  a 
pin  in  the  fide  of  the  wooden  cup  or  wailal-bowl ; which 
pin  each  guell  was  to  drink  bare,  upon  penalty  of  for- 
feiting. 

Pin  and  Wei,  a horny  induration  of  the  membranes  of 
the  eye,  not  much  unlike  a cataraft.  ' 

The  pin  and  web  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
the  pannus,  unguis,  pterygium,  &c. 

Pin  Wheel  of  a Clock,  the  lame  with  the  ftriking  wheel. 
See  Wheel  and  Clock. 

Pin,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Chan-tong  ; 170  miles  E.S.E.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  37°  34'.  E.  long.  1 1 7°  40'. 

PINA,  Ruy  de,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  earliell  and 
bell  Portuguefe  hiltoriaiis,  who  flourifhed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  lyth  and  half  the  i6th  centuries.  He  was  employed 
by  Joam  II.  in  many  embaflies  of  confidence  and  honour, 
llgned  the  will  of  the  monarch  as  public  notary,  was  prefent 
at  his  death,  and  was  the  perfon  who  opened  and  publicly 
read  his  will.  Emanuel  heaped  more  favours  upon  him,  and 
made  him  chief  chronicler,  an  office  of  which  he  had  already 
performed  the  duties.  He  lived  fome  years  after  the  death 
of  this  monarch,  but  the  time  neither  of  his  birth  nor  of  his 
death  has  been  afcertained.  Pie  is  fuppofed  to  have  v/ritten 
the  chronicles  of  Sancho  1.  and  II.,  Alfonfo  II.  III.  IV. 
and  V.,  of  Diniz  and  Joam  II.  Some  of  thefe  are  dif- 

?uted,  and  faid  to  be  the  produftion  of  Fernam  Lopes. 

oam  III.  commiffioned  him  to  v/rite  the  chronicle  of  his 
father  Emanuel,  for  v/hich  he  had  collefted  materials,  as 
the  mighty  events  of  that  extraordinary  reign  took  place. 
The  celebrated  Albuquerque,  looking  to  him  as  the  hif- 
torian  of  his  viiflories,  fent  him  a prefent  of  jewels.  “ He,” 
faid  his  rival,  Damian  de  Goes,  “ had  the  ruby  rings,  and 
I had  the  trouble.”  “ Ruy  de  Pina,”  fays  Mr.  Southey, 
might  have  been  called  a chronicler  of  firft  rate  merit,  if 
Fernam  Lopes  had  never  v/ritten,  who  is  infinitely  the  beft 
of  all  chroniclers.  But  though  coming  immediately  after 
that  incomparable  writer,  Ruy  de  Pina  ftill  appears  an 
excellent  hiftorian,  and  far  fuperior  to  all  who  followed 
him.” 

PINACIA,  ITivaxia,  among  the  Athenians,  tablets  oi 
brafs,  whereon  the  names  of  all  the  perfons  in  each  tribe 
duly  qualified,  and  willing  to  be  judges,  or  fenators  of  the 
areopagus,  being  feverally  written,  they  were  call  into  a 
veilel  provided  on  purpofe  j and  into  another  veflel  were 
call  the  fame  number  of  beans,  a hundred  of  which  were 
white,  and  all  the  reft  black  ; then  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates and  the  beans  were  drav/n,  one  by  one  ; and 


thofe  whofe  names  were  drawn  out  together  with  the  white 
beans,  were  received  into  the  fenate.  See  Probuleuma. 

Ill  Solon’s  time  there  were  only  four  tribes,  each  of  which 
eledfed  a hundred  fenators  ; fo  that  the  areopagus  con- 
filled  of  four  hundred  members  ; but  the  number  of  tribes 
being  afterwards  increafed,  the  number  of  fenators  was  con- 
fequently  augmented  by  fome  hundreds  ; but  the  manner  of 
eledlion  remained  the  fame.  See  Akeopagu.s. 

PINACLE,  La,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  the  illand  of  Jerfey  ; one  mile  S.  of  Grones. 

PINACOTHECA,  among  the  Ancients,  a place  where 
pidlures,  itatues,  and  other  curiofities  were  kept. 

PINAGRA,  in  Geography,  a ftrong  mud-fort  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Baramaul,  taken  and  dellroyed  by  the  Britilh  in 
17905  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Darempour. 

PINANG,  the  name  of  the  kernel  of  the  areca  nut,  and 
alfo  a preparation  made  in  the  Eaft  Indies  of  this  nut,  or  the 
mixture  of  the  ingredients  which  they  ufe  for  maftication. 
Into  one  of  the  firi  or  betel  leaves,  a piece  of  the  areca  nut, 
which  is  generally  divided  into  fix  parts,  one  of  which  ferves 
at  a time,  being  put,  with  a little  lime,  the  leaf  is  folded 
together,  and  kept  in  the  mouth  till  the  whole  llrength  is 
drawn  out  of  it.  See  Betel. 

PiNANG,  or  Fulo-Bipang.  See  Prince  ^ Wales  ifland. 

PINANPIRO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito;  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quito. 

PINA R A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
being  one  of  the  largelt  in  Lycia.  It  is  placed  by  Strabo  in 
the  interior  of  this  province,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cragus. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  northern  part  of  Coele- 
fyria,  upon  the  Gindarus,  according  to  Pliny.  Ptolemy 
places  it  in  Pieria  of  Syria. — Alfo,  an  ifland  of  the  iEgean 
fea,  upon  the  coaft  of  /Etolia. 

PINARII,  among  the  Romans,  an  order  of  priefts  be- 
longing  to  Hercules,  who  offered  facrifices  to  that  god  in  a 
folemn  manner  every  y^ar.  They  were  in  this  fervice  con- 
nefted  with  the  Potitii. 

PINARUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia, 
v/hich  rofe  in  mount  Amanus,  and  purfuing  its  courfe 
between  two  chains  of  thefe  mountains,  difeharged  itfelf 
into  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  llrait  where  was  the  bay  of 
Iffus,  in  the  gulf  of  Iliicus. 

PINAS,  John,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  hiftory,  por- 
trait, and  landfcape,  born  at  Haerlem  about  the  year  1596. 
He  travelled  to'  Italy  for  improvement,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained confiderable  reputation.  He  had  a brother  of  the 
name  of  Jacques,  who  praritifed  in  the  fame  llyle  as  John, 
but  not  with  equal  lucceis. 

Pinas,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 17 
miles  N.N.V/.  of  Motril. 

Pinas  Ifland,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Hon- 
duras, fituated  off  Trivigillo  bay. 

Pinas  Point,  the  eaftern  point  of  Panama  bay.  N.  lat. 
6°  15*.  W.  long.  80°  30'.  The  port  of  this  name  is  on  the 
fame  S.V/.  coail  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  near  the  point. 
The  whole  coaft  fouthward  to  cape  Corientes  abounds  with 
pine-trees,  whence  the  name. 

PINASTELLA,  in  Botany,  Dill.  Giff.  168,  fo  called 
by  that  author  from  its  fancied  refemblance  to  a pine-tree  in 
miniature.  See  Hippuris. 

PINCH,  in  Muftc,  a kind  of  grace  proper  for  certain 
inftruments,  particularly  the  harpfichord ; it  is  formed  by 
ftriking  alternately  the  found  of  the  written  note  with  the 
found  of  the  inferior  note,  and  obferving  to  begin  and  finiih 
with  the  note  v/hich  bears  the  pinch.  The  difference  between 
the  pinch  and  trill  is  this,  that  the  latter  is  ftruck  with  the 
fuperior  note,  and  the  pinch  with  the  inferior. 

To 
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To  Pinch,  is  to  life  the  fingers  infiead  of  the  bow,  to 
make  the  chords  of  an  inftrument  found.  There  are  fome 
chord  inftruments  which  have  no  bow,  and  which  are  played 
only  by  pinching,  as  the  lute,  guitar,  &c.  and  fometimes 
thofe  with  which  the  bow  is  generally  ufed  are  pinched,  as 
the  violin,  and  violoncello  ; and  this  method  of  playing  is 
marked  in  the  Italian  by  the  word  pi'x.-z.icato. 

PINCHBECK,  in  the  Arts,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  in  various  proportions.  The  copper  in  all  thele  alloys 
fliould.not  be  in  lefs  proportion  than  two  of  copper  to  one 
of  zinc.  This  is  fcarcely  malleable.  The  proportions  in 
all  cafes  fhould  be  definite.  In  the  inllance  of  thefe  two 
metals  proper  compounds  will  be  i to  i,  2 to  i,  3 to  i,  &c. 
Any  intermediate  alloy  will  be  defeftive.  See  Gold-co- 
loured  Metal. 

PINCHE,  in  Zoology,  the  SiMiA  Oedipus;  which  fee. 

PINCHES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Quito;  100  miles  E.S.E.  of  Macas. 

PINCHINA,  one  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  South  America. 

PINCHING,  in  Gardening,  a fort  of  pruning,  per- 
formed by  nipping  or  breaking  oft'  the  branches  or  Iprings 
of  a plant,  or  tree,  between  the  nails  of  two  fingers. 

Moft  gardeners  hold,  that  pinching  contributes  to  the 
abundance  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  of  the  branches  ; and 
they  fay  that  young  fhoots,  thus  lopped,  are  lefs  apt  to 
grow  black  and  die,  than  when  cut  with  a pruning-knife. 

The  feafon  for  pinching  is  chiefly  in  April  or  May  ; 
fometimes  it  is  alfo  pradlifed  in  June  and  July.  The  fruits 
it  is  praftifed  on,  are  chiefly  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  Quin- 
tiny  alfo  prefcribes  it  for  fruit-trees. 

It  is  chiefly  to  be  pradlifed  on  the  large  branches  towards 
the  top  of  the  plant,  or  tree,  which  are  ufelefs,  and  yet  con- 
fume  a great  quantity  of  good  fap.  It  mull  rarely  be  em- 
ployed on  the  large  branches  below  ; which  ought  always 
to  be  preferved  for  the  winter’s  pruning,  that  they  may  yield 
others  the  following  year,  fit  to  fill  the  empty  places.  Nor 
mull  the  operation  of  pinching  be  performed  on  the  tender 
fhoots  ; becaufe,  having  only  jull  fap  enough  for  themfelves, 
when  they  come  to  put  forth  more  branches  in  the  place 
where  they  are  pinched,  the  fmall  flock  of  fap  allotted  them, 
being  divided,  will  ftarve  them.  The  operation  is  to  be 
performed  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  branch  they  grow 
out  of. 

The  eftedl  of  pinching  is,  that  inftead  of  one  ufelefs,  and, 
perhaps,  hurtful  wood-branch,  a vigorous  tree  will  put  forth 
two  or  three  at  the  eyes  remaining  ; and  the  fap  being  thus 
divided,  the  branches  will  be  lefs,  and  fit  for  both  wood 
and  fruit. 

PiNCHiNO,  in  the  Manege,  is  v.dien,  the  horfe  handing, 
the  rider  holds  him  fall  with  the  bridle-hand,  and  applies 
the  fpurs  juft  to  the  hairs  of  his  fides,  without  pricking 
him. 

If  the  horfe  is  impatient  under  this,  and  draws  himfelf 
up,  and  wants  to  go  forward,  it  is  a fign  of  vigour  and 
mettle.  But  the  purchafer  ought  to  try  the  thing  himfelf 
on  the  horfe’s  back  ; for  the  jockies  have  the  art  of  making 
the  dulleft  horfe  feem  to  have  mettle  in  thefe  trials.  The 
purchafer  mult  alfo  diftinguilh  between  the  reftleftnefs  of 
the  horfe  under  this  treatment  that  arifes  from  vigour,  and 
I'liat  which  anfes  from  the  horfe’s  being  ticklilh,  and  which 
goes  oft  immediately. 

Pinching  is  accounted  an  aid,  fpurring  a chaftifemer.t  or 
rorreftion. 

PINCHUGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobollk.  N.  lat.  58°  20'.  E.  long.  96° 

PINCKNEY,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  South  Carolina. 
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— Alio,  a diltridt,  formerly  of  the  upper  country  of  South 
Carolina,  now  divided  into  the  diftridts  of  York,  Cheller, 
Union,  and  Spartanburgh. 

PINCKNEYA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Michaux,  (we 
are  not  refponfible  for  the  orthography,)  in  honour  of  one 
of  his  friends  ,or  patrons  in  America,  probably  Mr.  Pink- 
ney, once  envoy  to  the  Britilh  court  ; but  nothing  is  re- 
corded on  the  fubjedf,  either  in  the  Flora  of  Michaux,  or  in 
the  account  of  his  life,  where  this  tree  is  mentioned,  (fee 
Sims  and  Konig’s  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  i.  333,)  as  ufed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Georgia  to  cure  fevers,  being  allied  to  the 
Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  i. 
103.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  372.  Clafs  and  order,  Peri- 
tandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Ruliacece,  dull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  in  five  deep  acute  feg- 
ments,  one  (rarely  two)  of  which  is  dilated  into  a large 
coloured  leaf,  deciduous.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel- 
fhaped  ; tube  thrice  as  long  as  the  ordinary  fegments  of  the 
calyx,  five-fided  ; limb  in  five  deep,  revolute,  obtufe,  nearly 
equal  fegments,  half  the  length  of  the  tube.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments five,  awl-fliaped,  equal,  inferted  into  the  tube  near 
its  bafe,  Ihorter  than  the  limb  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent, 
Fiji.  Germen  inferior,  roundilh-oblong  ; ftyle  the  length  and 
form  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  thickifh,  in  two  obtufe  lobes. 
Peric.  Capfule  globofe,  flightly  comprefled,  with  a furrow 
at  each  fide,  cartilaginous,  thin,  coated,  of  two  cells  and 
two  valves,  the  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each  valve. 
Seeds  numerous,  horizontal,  oval,  deprelfed,  with  a mem- 
branous orbicular  wing.  Receptacle  central,  angular. 

Elf.  Ch.  One  fegment  of  the  calyx  very  large,  leafy. 
Corolla  lunnel-lhaped,  five-cleft.  Stamens  prominent. 
Stigma  bluntly  two-lobed.  Capfule  inferior,  of  two  cells 
and  two  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  winged. 

I.  P.  pubens.  Downy  Pinckneya.  Mich.  ibid.  105, 
t.  13. — Native  of  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Mary  in 
Georgia.  Brought  into  England  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Frafer  in  1786.  It  is  a greenhoufe  plant,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Frafer  for  fine  Ipecimens 
in  flower  and  feed.  Others  are  found  in  the  herbarium  of 
the  younger  Linnaeus,  which  mull  have  been  colletled  be- 
fore Michaux  vifited  America,  and  we  fufpeft  they  were 
lent  by  Bartram.  This  is  a very  h^ntliiQmeJhrub,  or  fmall 
tree,  with  oppofite  downy  branches.  Leaves  oppolite,  on 
downy  llalks,  oval,  acute  at  each  end,  entire,  a Ipan  long ; 
naked,  but  roughilh  above  ; paler  and  rather  downy  be- 
neath. Stipulas  between  the  footllalks,  fmall,  acute,  deci- 
duous. Panicles  terminal,  corymbofe,  many-flowered, 
downy,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  and  outfide  of  the  corolla. 
Flowers  an  inch  long,  pale,  ftreaked  with  purple.  Their 
moll  confpicuous  part  is  the  large,  oval,  whitifh,  downy, 
leafy  expanfion,  which  takes  the  place  of  one  fegment  of 
the  calyx,  as  i;i  the  firll  and  fecond  fpecies  of  Muss^nda  ; 
fee  that  article.  The  capfule  is  as  big  as  a large  goofe- 
berry,  of  a rigid,  cartilaginous,  but  thin  texture,  with  a 
deciduous  Ikin.  This  genus  is  intermediate  ’oetween  Cin- 
chona and  MuJ[anda,h\it  feems  fufficiently  dillindl  in  its  fruit 
from  the  former  ; as  it  unqueftionably  is  from  the  latter, 
with  which  the  habit  moll  agrees.  The  name  of  Bartramia 
was  dellined  for  it,  the  original  Bartramia  being  ■e.Trium- 
fetta  ; but  there  is  now  a very,  fine  and  diftinfl  genus  ol 
moft'es  ellablilhed  under  this  appellation.  See  Musci. 

PINCKNEYVILLE,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of 
South  Carolina,  and  capital  of  Union  dillrifl,  on  the  S.W, 
fide  of  Broad  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Pacolet,  containing  a 
handfome  work-houfe,  a gaol,  and  a few  compadl  houfes  ; 
75  miles  N.W.  of  Columbia. 
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PINCOS,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lima  ; 15 
miles  S.  of  Xauxa. 

PINCZESTI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol- 
davia ; 28  miles  S.W.  of  Jaffy. 

PINDA,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Zaire  ; 125  miles  W.S.W. 
of  St.  Salvador. — Alfo,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into 
the  Indian  fea,  S.  lat.  13°  28'. 

PINDALA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Tcllingana  ; 15 
miles  S.  of  Warengole. 

PINDAMAHA,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government 
of  St.  Paul ; 80  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Paul. 

PINDAR,  in  Biography,  the  moll  famous  lyric  poet  of 
ancient  Greece,  was  a native  of  Cynofceplialne,  near  Thebes 
in  Boeotia.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  or  B.C.  480.  Although 
brought  up  under  excellent  inllru6lors,  he  was  chiefly  in- 
debted to  his  own  exertions  and  genius  for  his  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies. His  chief  patrons  were  Theroii  of  Agrigeiitum 
and  Hiero  of  SjTacufe,  whom  he  has  commemorated  in  his 
poems.  He  celebrated  the  ciby  of  Athens  in  fuch  lofty 
terms,  as  greatly  to  excite  the  difpleafure  of  his  countrymen 
the  Thebans,  who,  on  that  account,  impofed  a line  upon 
him,  which  the  Athenians  not  only  doubly  repaid,  but 
erefted  a Hatue  to  his  honour.  His  reputation  was  fo  great, 
that  we  find  he  was  rewarded  in  the  public  afi’emblies  of 
Greece  with  the  prize,  in  preference  to  every  other  com- 
petitor ; and  as  the  conquerors  at  Olympia  were  the  fubjedls 
of  his  compofitions,  the  poet  was  courted  by  llatefmen  and 
princes.  His  h\Tnns  and  paeans  were  repeated  before  the 
moll  crowded  afl'emblies  in  the  temples  of  Greece  ; and  the 
priellefsof  Delphi  declared  that  it  was  the  will  of  Apollo 
that  her  chief  poet  Ihould  receive  half  of  all  the  firll-fruit 
offerings  that  were  annually  heaped  on  his  altars.  This  was 
not  the  only  public  honour  which  he  received  ; after  his 
death  he  was  honoured  with  every  mark  of  refpedl,  even  to 
adoration.  His  llatue  was  erefted  at  Thebes  in  the  public 
place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and,  fix  centuries 
after,  it  was  viewed  with  the  utmoll  fenfations  of  pleafure 
and  admiration  by  the  geographer  Paufanias.  The  honours 
which  were  paid  him  while  alive  were  alfo  lhared  by  his 
pollerity,  and  as  a mark  of  their  high  attention  and  re- 
verence, at  the  celebration  of  one  of  the  fellivals  of  the 
Greeks,  a portion  of  the  viftim  which  had  been  offered  in 
facrifice  was  referved  for  the  defeendants  of  the  poet.  Even 
the  moll  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Thebans  Ihewed  a regard 
for  his  memory,  and  the  Spartans  fpared  the  houfe  w'hich 
the  prince  of  the  Lyrics  had  inhabited,  when  they  dellroyed 
the  houfes  and  the  walls  of  Thebes.  The  fame  fort  of 
refpeft  was  likewife  paid  him  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  Thebes  was  reduced  to  alhes.  He  died  in  the  public 
theatre  at  an  advanced  a-ge,  about  the  year  440  B.C.  The 
greatell  part  of  his  works  has  perilhed.  He  had  com- 
pofed  fome  hymns  to  the  gods,  poems  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
dithyrambics  to  Bacchus,  and  odes  on  feveral  vidlories  ob- 
tained at  the  four  greatell  fellivals  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Olympic,  Illhmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean  games.  Of  all 
thefe  the  odes  are  the  only  compofitions  extant,  admired  for 
fublimity  of  fentiments,  grandeur  of  exprefiion,  energy  and 
magnificence  of  llyle,  boldnefs  of  metaphors,  harmony  of 
numbers,  and  elegance  of  diftion.  In  thefe  odes,  which 
were  repeated  with  the  aid  of  mufical  inllruments,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  various  inflexions  of  the  voice,  with  fuit- 
able  attitudes,  and  proper  motions  of  the  body,  the  poet 
has  not  merely  celebrated  the  place  where  the  viXory  was 
won,  but  has  introduced  beautiful  epifodes,  and  by  unfold- 
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ing  the  greatnefs  of  his  heroes,  the  dignity  of  their  cha- 
raXers,  and  the  glory  of  the  feveral  republics  where  they 
flourilhed,  he  has  rendered  the  whole  highly  beautiful,  and 
in  the  greatell  degree  interelling.  Horace  has  called  our 
poet  inimitable,  and  this  panegyric  will  not,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear too  llrong,  fince  fucceeding  critics  have  agreed  in  ex- 
tolling his  beauties,  his  excellence,  the  fire,  the  animation 
and  enthufiafm  of  his  genius.  Horace  refers  likewife  to  his 
pathetic  and  moral  commemorations  of  departed  excellence. 
It  was  probably  in  llrains  of  this  kind  by  wdiich  he  acquired 
the  epithets  of  wife  and  divine  from  Plato.  Dionyfius  of 
Halicarnafliis  fpeaks  of  Pindar  as  the  chief  model  among 
the  lyric  poets  of  what  he  denominates  “ fevere  and  antique 
harmony,”  and  he  alfo  extols  his  loftinefs,  energy,  fertility, 
art,  and  llrength  of  diXion  mixed  with  fw^eetnefs.  Quin- 
tilian repeats  thefe  praifes,  but  Longinus  reprefents  him  as 
fometimes,  w'hen  glowing  with  the  brightell  flame,  under- 
going a fudden  extinXion  ; and  a more  modern  critic  feems 
to  join  ilTue  with  the  author  of  the  “ Sublime  fpeaking  of 
his  odes,  he  fays  they  have  indeed  thofe  charaXerillics  of 
fire,  rapidity,  and  variety,  for  which  he  is  fo  much  cele- 
brated by  the  critics  of  antiquity,  but  that  fire  is  frequently 
obfeured  in  fmoke,  and  that  variety  is  produced  by  digrelfions 
fo  excurfive,  that  it  is  often  fcarcely  poflible  to  follow  him, 
and  trace  their  relation  to  his  propofed  fubjeX.”  The  bell 
editions  of  this  poet  are  thofe  of  Heyne,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Got- 
ting.  1773,  1798;  the  latter,  which  is  in  oXavo,  contains 
the  Greek  fchoha.  Moreri.  Bibliogr.  DiX. 

PINDARIC,  in  Poetry,  an  ode  formed  in  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  Pindar. 

The  Pindaric  manner  is  diilinguiflted  by  the  boldnefs  and 
height  of  the  flights,  the  fuddennefs  and  furprifingnefs  of 
the  tranfitions,  and  the  feeming  irregularity,  wildnefs,  and 
enthufiafm,  of  the  whole. 

Pindar,  whence  the  manner  takes  its  name,  was  of 
Thebes : he  flourifhed  about  four  hundred  and  fixty-eight 
years  before  Chrill,  and  was  contemporary  with  ^fchylus. 
What  we  have  remaining  of  his  is  a book  of  odes,  all  in  praife 
of  the  viXors  at  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemsean,  and  Hlh- 
mian  games  ; whence  the  firft  is  entitled,  the  Olympians ; 
the  fecond,  Pythians  ; the  third,  the  Nemaans  ; and  the 
fourth,  the  IJlhmians.  Pindar  is  full  of  force  and  fire ; his 
thoughts  are  fententious,  his  llyle  impetuous,  his  fallies 
daring,  and  frequently  running,  as  it  were,  at  random  ; he 
affeXs  a beautiful  diforder,  which,  yet,  is  faid  to  be  the  ef- 
feX  of  the  greatell  art.  See  the  preceding  article. 

As  the  fubjeX  which  engaged  his  attention  comprehended 
the  praifes  of  thofe  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public 
games,  it  was  necellarily  very  barren  ; and  therefore  he  is 
perpetually  digrelfive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables  of 
the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little  conneXion  either  with  his 
fubjeX  or  with  one  another.  Many  of  the  hillories  of  particu- 
lar families  and  cities,  to  which  he  alludes,  are  now  unknown 
to  us,  and  therefore,  though  the  ancients  admired  him 
greatly,  he  is  often  fo  obfeure  to  modern  readers,  partly 
from  bis  fubjeXs,  and  partly  from  his  rapid  abrupt  manner 
of  treating  them,  that,  notwithllanding  the  beauty  of  his 
exprefiion,  our  pleafure  in  reading  him  is  very  much  di- 
minilhed. 

The  fuppofed  irregularity  of  his  numbers  has  made  feve- 
ral  of  his  imitators  imagine  themfelves  Pindaric  poets,  by 
the  mere  wildnefs  and  irregularity  of  their  verfes.  None 
of  our  writers  feem  to  have  fucceeded  in  the  Pindaric  eba- 
raXer  better  than  Cowley. 

In  a Pindaric  ode,  the  plan  of  the  whole  ought  to  be 
drawn  firft,  and  the  places  marked  out  where  the  elegant 
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lallies  and  wanderings  may  beft  be,  and  how  the  returns  may 
be  juftly  made  to  the  fubjeft.  See  Ode. 

FINDING,  a difeafe  among  lambs  which  are  in  the 
ftate  of  fuckling.  Thefe  animals,  before  they  begin  to 
eat  grafs,  are  liable  to  have  a difcharge  from  the  bowels 
of  a tough,  glutinous,  adhefive  quality,  which  is  apt  to 
Hick  to  the  tail  and  buttocks,  and  when  hardened  by 
the  fun,  fometlmes  to  glue  them  together  in  fo  clofe  and 
firm  a manner,  as  to  prevent  all  pombility  of  their  having 
any  evacuations,  and  thereby  foon  to  mortify  and  burfi,  the 
inteftines.  The  complaint  is  difcovered  in  an  eafy  manner, 
by  the  lambs  appearing  fwelledand  fick,  with  the  upper  and 
middle  parts  of  their  tails  clofely  glued  down,  and  they  are  as 
readily  cured,  by  feparating  their  tails  from  their  buttocks, 
when  the  retained  excrement  will  be  dilcharged  with  a dif- 
agreeable  fmell.  And  the  immediate  recurrence  of  it  will 
be  prevented  by  rubbing  the  parts  over  with  fand,  friable 
clay,  mud,  or,  what  is  better,  a little  tallow.  But  they  mull 
be  well  looked  after  for  eight  or  ten  days,  until  they  begin 
to  eat  grafs,  when  all  danger  from  thele  obilruttions  is  over. 
It  is  faid  to  be  moll  dang-erous  when  the  ewes  are  in  high  con- 
dition,  and  thq  leafon  dry  and  backward ; and  feldom  or 
ever  to  appear  when  the  mothers  are  lean,  and  the  weather 
difpofed  to  be  wet. 

PINDLOCK,  in  Geography,  a town  ol  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Culmbach ; three  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Bayreuth. 

PINDMISSUS,  in  ylnclent  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  Syria,  fituated  on  the  mountains,  near  the  fmall 
river  Singas,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Euphrates,  S.W.  of 
Samofata. — Alfo,  a town  of  Cilicia,  near  mount  Amanus, 
belonging  to  the  Eleuthero-Cilicians,  according  to  Cicero, 
ad  Attic.  1.  v. 

PINDUS,  a chain  of  mountains  of  Theflaly,  extending 
to  the  S.W.,  confecrated  to  the  Mufes.  This  chain  ex- 
tended alfo  towards  Epirus,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  At- 
thamanes,  the  .^thices,  and  the  Perrhasbians. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Greece,  in  the  Doride,  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  banks  of 
a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  difeharged  itfelf  into  the 

ICephifus.  It  is  alfo  called  “ Ciphus”  by  fome  authors. 
It  was  within  the  territory  of  this  town  that  the  Hellenes, 
driven  from  the  Hilleiotide  by  the  Cadmaeans,  went  to  ella- 
I blilh  themfelves,  according  to  Herodotus. 

' PINE,  in  Botany,  5cc.  See  Bromelia  and  Pinus. 
i Pine,  in  the  Materia  Medica  and  Rural  Economy.  Al- 
j though  moll  fpecies  of  fir  pollefs  in  common  the  fame 
i,  medicinal  properties,  and  all  agree  in  affording  the  different 
1 produdls  of  the  turpentine  kind,  yet  fome  fpecies  produce 
j thefe  different  articles  in  greater  purity,  and  in  more  abun- 
1 dance,  than  others.  From  the  wild  pine,  Pinus  fylveftris, 
j pinaller,  or  Scotch  fir-tree,  is  obtained  moll  plentifully  the 
pix  liquida,  or  tar,  and  from  it  may  alio  be  procured  the 
common  turpentine,  and  the  white  and  yellow  refins.  The 
manner  in  which  the  tar  is  procured  is  by  cutting  the  tree 
into  pieces,  and  then  enclofing  them  in  a large  oven  con- 
ffrufled  for  the  purpofe,  with  a channel  at  the  bottom.  A fuf- 
cient  degree  of  heat  is  then  applied,  by  which  the  tar  is  forced 
I out  of  the  wood,  and  it  runs  off  by  the  opening  at  the  bot- 
tom : a procefs  which  is  denominated  “ dillillatio  per  defeen- 
fum.” 

Upon  an  incifion  being  made  into  the  bark  of  the  Pinus 
abies,  or  Norway  I'pruce  fir-tree,  a clear  tenacious  fluid  iffues, 
which  concretes  into  a refinous  fubftance,  known  by  the 
name  of  “ refina  abietis.”  This,  after  being  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, and  ftrained  through  a linen  cloth,  is  called  in  the  Phar- 
macopeias “ pix  Burgundica,”  or  Jlurgundy  pitch.  But  if 
the  boiling  of  the  native  refin  is  continued  till  the  water  is 
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wholly  evaporated,  and  wine  vinegar  is  at  this  time  added,  a 
fubftance  is  formed,  called  “ colophonium  which  fee.  See 
alfo  Burgundy  Pitch. 

Linnaeus,  and  feveral  other  writers  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
refer  the  common  turpentine  to  the  “ pinus  fylveftris  and 
the  “ Terebintliinaargentoratenfis,”  or  Strafburgh  turpentine, 
to  the  “ Pinus  picea,”  or  filver  fir-tree  ; yet  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Murray,  who  follows  Du  Hamel  and  Haller, 
Dr.  Woodville  aferibes  the  “ Terebinthina  vulgaris”  to  the 
latter  pine,  which  pours  out  the  turpentine  fo  freely,  that 
it  is  feldom  neceffary  to  make  incifions  through  the  bark  for 
the  purpofe. 

The  “ Terebinthina  Veneta,”  or  “ larigna,”  as  it  may  be 
more  properly  called,  (becaufe  we  are  not  wliolly  fupplied 
with  tills  article  by  the  Venetians,)  iffues  fpontaneoufly 
through  the  bark  of  this  tree,  but  is  more  commonly  ob- 
tained by  wounding  the  bark  at  the  dillance  of  about  two 
leet  from  the  ground,  and  inferting  in  the  wood  a fmall 
cannula,  through  which  the  turpentine  flows  into  proper  vef- 
fels,  which  are  placed  for  its  reception. 

We  may  here  obferve  farther,  and  more  generally,  tliat 
pitch,  tar,  refin,  and  turpentine,  are  all  made  from  thefe 
trees  by  a very  familiar  jirocefs.  In  the  fpring  time,  when 
the  fap  is  moll  free  in  running,  they  pare  oft  the  bark  of  the 
pine-tree,  to  make  the  lap  run  down  into  a hole,  which  they 
cut  at  the  bottom  to  receive  it ; in  the  way,  as  it  runs  down, 
it  leaves  a white  matter  like  cream,  but  a little  thicker  ; 
this  is  very  different  from  all  the  kinds  of  relin  and  turpen- 
tine in  life,  and  it  is  generally  fold  to  be  ufed  in  the  making 
of  flambeaux,  inllead  oi  white  bees-wax.  The  matter  that 
is  received  in  the  hole  at  the  bottom  is  taken  up  with  ladles, 
and  put  into  a large  bafleet ; a great  part  of  this  immediately 
runs  through,  and  this  is  the  common  turpentine.  This  is 
received  into  Hone  or  earthen  pots,  and  is  ready  for  fale. 
The  thicker  matter,  which  remains  in  the  balket,  they  put 
into  a common  alembic,  and  adding  a large  quantity  of 
water,  they  diftil  this  fo  long  as  any  oil  is  leen  iwimming 
upon  the  water  ; this  oil  they  feparate  from  the  lurface  in 
large  quantities,  and  this  is  the  common  oil  or  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine ; the  remaining  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftill  is 
common  yellow  refin.  When  they  have  thus  obtained  all 
that  they  can  from  the  fap  of  the  tree,  they  cut  it  down, 
and  hewing  the  wood  into  billets,  they  fill  a pit  dug  in  the 
earth  with  thefe  billets  j and  fetting  them  on  fire,  there  runs 
from  them,  while  they  are  burning,  a black  thick  matter  ; 
this  naturally  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  this  is  the 
tar.  The  top  of  the  pit  is  covered  with  tiles,  to  keep  in  the 
heat  ; and  there  is  at  the  bottom  a little  hole,  out  of  which 
the  tar  runs  like  oil ; if  this  hole  be  made  too  large,  it  fets 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  tar  on  fire  ; but  if  fmall  enough,  it 
runs  quietly  out. 

The  tar,  being  thus  made,  is  put  into  barrels  ; and  if  it 
be  to  be  made  into  pitch,  they  put  it  into  large  boiling 
veffels,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it  ; it  is  then  fuffered  to 
boil  a while,  and  beiag  then  let  out,  is  found,  when  cold,  to 
be  what  we  call  pitch.  Phil.  Tranf.  N^  243.  p.  291. 

In  a medical  point  of  view  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  kernels  of  the  nuts  of  the  manured  or  ftone  pine, 
are  of  a balfamic  and  nourilhing  nature  ; good  for  confump- 
tions,  coughs,  and  hoarfenefs,  reftorative,  and  of  fervice  after 
long  illnels. 

The  leaves  and  tender  tops  of  pines  and  fir  are  ufed  for 
diet-drinks,  and  allowed  to  be  antifcorbutic  and  diuretic. 
See  CHOWDER-i5«r. 

The  refinous  exudations  of  pines  or  firs  are  an  important 
branch  in  the  materia  medica,  and  not  only  ufeful  in  the 
preferiptions  of  phyficians,  but  have  alfo  been  thought  other- 
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wile  conducive  to  health.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  wines,  in  the 
time  of  the  old  Romans,  were  medicated  with  pitch  and 
refin.  And  Jonftonus,  in  his  Dendrographia,  ohlerves, 
that  it  is  wholefome  to  walk  in  groves  of  pine-trees,  which 
impregnate  the  air  w'ith  balfamic  particles.  It  is  known  that 
all  turpentines  and  rehns  are  good  for  the  lungs,  againft  gra- 
vel, alfo,  and  obftruftions  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  the  medicinal 
properties  of  thofe  drugs  are  found  in  tar-water,  which  ope- 
rates without  heating  the  blood,  or  difordering  the  ilo- 
mach.  See  Pitch,  Resin,  Tar,  and  Turpentine. 

YmY.-Apple,  in  Botany,  Gardening,  8cc.  See  BromeLIA. 

Pine,  Ground,  a fpecies  of  germander. 

Pine,  Heath,  Low.  See  Coins. 

Pine,  Screw.  See  Pandanus. 

Pine,  Stinking  ground.  See  Camphorosma. 

PiNE-Trrr,  in  Planting,  the  name  of  a foreft  tree,  of  which 
there  are  feverai  kinds  that  deferve  cultivating  ; namely,  the 
Scotch  pine,  which  is  fo  called  from  its  growing  naturally 
on  the  mountains  in  Scotland,  and  which  is  the  tree  that  affords 
the  red  or  yellow  deal,  which  is  the  moll:  durable  of  any  of 
the  kinds  yet  known.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  pretty 
broad  and  fhort,  of  a greyifh  colour,  growing  two  out  of 
each  (heath  ; the  cones  are  fmall,  pyramidal,  and  end  in 
narrow  points  ; they  are  of  a light  colour,  and  the  feeds  are 
fmall : this  fort  grows  well  upon  almoft  every  foil  ; they 
have  been  planted  in  great  numbers  upon  peat -bogs,  where 
they  have  made  great  progrefs  ; alfo  in  clay  foils,  where 
they  have  fucceeded  far  beyond  expeftation  ; and  upon  land, 
gravel,  and  chalk,  they  likewife  thrive  well  ; but  as  they 
do  not  grow  near  fo  fall  upon  gravel  and  fand  as  upon  moill 
ground,  fo  the  wood  is  much  preferable  ; for  thofe  trees 
which  have  been  cut  down  upon  moill  foils,  where  they 
have  made  the  greatell  progrefs,  when  they  have  been  fawn 
out  into  boards  have  not  been  valuable  ;*the  wood  has  been 
white,  and  of  a loofe  texture  ; whereas,  thofe  which  have 
been  grown  upon  dry  gravelly  ground,  have  proved  nearly 
equal  to  the  bell  foreign  deals.  Thofe  plantations,  which 
have  been  made  of  late  years  of  thefe  trees,  will  in  the  next 
age,  not  only  turn  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  their  polTelTors, 
but  alfo  become  a national  benefit. 

Another  variety  of  this  fort  of  tree  is  called  plneajler, 
which  is  a large  timber  tree,  and  naturally  throws  out  very 
large  arms,  fome  of  which  will  be  nearly  horizontal.  Some 
people  think  thefe  trees  very  ornamental  on  this  account  ; 
for,  in  the  winter  efpecially,  they  appear  naked,  and  are  of 
a yellowiih  colour  ; and  being  fpread  abroad  thus  large, 
and  without  order,  in  the  mixture  ef  the  more  regular  forts 
of  growing  firs,  they  make  a good  contrail.  It  mull  be 
obferved,  that  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are  very  large  and  long, 
and  of  a lighter  green,  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  fir,  which  is 
another  circumllance  to  direft  to  its  fituation  ; and  it  mull 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  thofe  long  and  large  leaves  which  or- 
nament the  younger  branches  only,  give  the  tree  a majellic 
air  ; and  as  the  larger  arms  appear  naked  to  view,  fo  the 
younger,  being  thus  plentifully  furnifhed,  have  a noble  effedl, 
befides  what  beauty  it  receives  from  its  numerous  cones. 
And  Mr.  Nicol  remarks,  that  the  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine  or 
fir  is  found  in  highell  perfeiHion  on  the  bleak  and  gravelly 
fcites.  In  light  fand,  it  is  alfo  found  durable.  But  in  the 
richer  more  loamy  foils,  although  it  grows  apace  while  young, 
and  llourilhes  exuberantly,  it  foon  fickens,  is  Ihort-lived;  nor 
is  the  wood  valuable,  but  Ihort  and  brittle.  On  retentive, 
tilly  clays,  in  which  it  is  often  planted,  but  from  which, 
above  all  others,  it  (hould  be  excluded,  it  frequently  becomes 
dinted  about  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  year  of  its  age  ; or 
\then  the  roots  have  exhauded  the  upper  foil,  and  begin 
to  feek  padurage  in  the  fub-foil,  infomuch,  that  the 


worms  attack  it  on  its  limbs,  anticipating,  as  it  were,  its 
diffolution.  ^ 

And  the  white,  or  Weymouth  pine,  is  one  of  the  tailed 
trees  of  all  the  fpecies,  often  growing  a hundred  feet  high. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  very  fmooth  and  delicate,  efpecially 
when  young  ; the  leaves  are  long  and  flender,  five  growing 
out  of  each  (heath  ; the  branches  are  pretty  clofe,  garni(hed 
with  them,  fo  make  a fine  appearance  ; the  cones  are  long, 
(lender,  and  very  loofe,  opening  with  the  fird  warmth  of  the 
fpring  : fo  that  if  they  are  not  gathered  in  winter,  the  fcales 
open  and  let  out  the  feeds.  The  wood  of  this  fort  is 
edeemed  for  making  of  mads  for  (hips.  As  the  wood  of 
this  tree  was  generally  thought  of  great  fervice  to  the  navy, 
there  was  a law  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  queen  Anne,  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  trees,  and  to  encourage  their  growth 
in  America  : and  it  is  only  within  thefe  forty  years  pad  that 
thefe  trees  have  begun  to  be  propagated  in  England  in  an-y 
plenty,  though  there  were  fome  large  trees  of  this  fort 
growing  in  two  or  three  places  long  before,  particularly  at  the 
marquis  of  Bath’s  at  Longleet ; and  fir  Wyndham  Knatch- 
bull’s  in  Kent  ; and  it  hath  been  chiefly  from  the  feeds  of 
the  latter  that  the  much  greater  number  of  thefe  trees  now 
in  England  have  been  raifed ; for  although  there  have  annually 
been  fome  of  the  feeds  brought  from  America,  yet  thofe 
have  been  few  in  comparifon  to  the  produce  of  the  trees  in 
Kent  : many  of  the  trees  which  have  been  raifed  from  the 
feeds  of  thofe  trees,  now  produce  plenty  of  the.  feeds,  par- 
ticularly thofe  in  the  garden  of  the  late  duke  of  Argyle 
at  Whitton,  which  annually  produce  large  quantities  of 
cones. 

According  to  Hanbury,  the  foil  which  this  tree  delights 
in  mod  is  a fandy  loam  ; but  it  likes  other  foils  of  an  inferior 
nature  ; and  although  it  is  not  generally  to  be  planted  on  all 
lands,  like  the  Scotch  fir,  yet  he  has  feen  it  luxuriant  and 
healthy,  making  drong  (lioots,  on  blue  and  red  clays,  and 
other  forts  of  ground  ; on  drong  and  (laty  ground,  likewife, 
he  has  feen  fome  very  fine  trees : fo  that,  he  believes,  whoever 
is  defirous  of  having  plantations  of  this  pine,  need  not  be 
curious  in  the  choice  of  his  ground. 

And  this  fort  of  pine  will  grow,  Mr.  Nicol  fays,  in  many 
different  foils  and  fituations,  but  feems  to  affeft  mod  a 
deep  fandy  loam.  On  chalky,  gravelly,  elevated  grounds, 
it  is  found  to  luxuriate.  It  will  alfo  thrive  in  pretty  drong 
clay,  if  lying  on  an  open  fub-dratum.  It  is  impatient  of 
dagnant  water,  nor  will  it  flouri(h  on  a till.  It  is  an  elegant 
tree,  and  worthy  of  a place  in  all  extenfive  plantations.  He 
confiders  the  timber  as  much  fuperior  in  quality  when  pro- 
duced on  mountains,  to  that  produced  on  richer  foils,  and 
in  more  (heltered  fituations.  In  fine,  as  already  faid,  except 
on  fandy  or  gravelly  foils,  this  tree  ought  not  to  be  planted. 
The  many  obfervations  he  has  made  in  the  Highlands  con- 
firm him  in  this  opinion.  The  value  of  fir-timber  (and  that 
reared  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  in  foil  and  fituation 
as  above,  is  inferior  to  none)  is  known  to  every  mechanic  ; 
nor  is  there  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  arts,  who  does 
not  know,  that  from  this  tree  is  extrafted  rofin,  tar,  &c.  ; 
articles  which  are  fo  ufeful  for  many,  efpecially  naval 
purpofes. 

And  the  deciduous  pine  or  larch  is  a lofty  tree  : its 
branches  are  (lender,  and  incline  downward  ; the  leaves  are 
of  a light  green  ; and  like  thofe  of  the  cedar,  are  bunched 
together  in  a fimilar  manner  to  the  pencils  ®r  little  brufhes 
of  the  painter.  In  fpring,  when  the  leaves  and  flowers  are 
breaking  out,  it  has  a particularly  elegant  appearance  ; and 
in  the  winter,  it  gives  variety  to  a wooded  fcene  by  the 
bright  colours  of  its  naked  branches ; it  is  in  good  efteem  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  and  its  timber  is  of  the  more  ufeful  kind, 
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being  i'uperior  to  that  of  moft  of  the  pine  tribe.  Indeed  the 
utility  of  its  wood  has  been  highly  extolled  by  ancient 
writers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  an  excellent 
wood  for  fliip  and  houfe  building.  At  Venice  its  wood 
is  frequently  ufed  in  building  their  houfes,  as  well  as 
in  Switzerland,  where  thofe  trees  abound  ; fo  that,  without 
doubt,  the  larch  excels  for  malls  for  Ihips,  or  beams  tor 
houfes,  doors,  windows,  See.  particularly  as  it  is  faid  to 
refill  the  worm.  It  is  remarked,  that  in  Switzerland  their 
houfes  are  covered  with  boards  of  this  wood,  cut  out  a foot 
fquare  ; and  as  it  emits  a refinous  fubflance,  it  fo  difluies 
itfelf  into  every  joint  and  crevice,  and  becomes  fo  compadl 
and  clofe,  as  well  as  fo  hardened  by  the  air,  as  to  render  the 
covering  proof  againft  all  weather.  But  as  fuch  coverings 
for  houles  would  caufe  great  devallation  in  cale  of  fire,  the 
buildings  are  confined  to  a limited  dillance  by  an  order  of 
police  from  the  magiflrates.  The  wood,  when  firll  laid  on 
the  houfes,  is  faid  to  be  very  white  ; but  this  colour,  in  two 
or  three  years,  is  changed,  by  means  of  the  lun  and  refin, 
to  a black,  which  appears  like  a fmooth  Ihining  varnilh. 

In  his  work  on  planting,  Mr.  Marfhall  has  obferved,  that 
of  the  common  larch  there  are  feveral  varieties.  And  that  the 
flowers  which  the  commonelt  fort  exhibits  early  in  the 
fpririg  are  of  a delicate  red  colour ; another  fort  produces 
white  flowers  at  the  fame  feafon,  and  thefe  have  a delightful 
effeft  among  thofe  of  the  red  fort ; whilll  another,  called 
the  black  Newfoundland  larch,  increafes  the  variety,  though 
by  an  afpeft  little  differing  from  the  others.  There  are  alfo 
larches  with  greenifli  flowers,  pale-red,  &c.  all  of  which 
are  accidental  varieties  from  feeds.  Thefe  varieties  are 
eafily  dillinguifhed,  even  when  out  of  blow  ; the  young 
fhoots  of  the  white  flowering  larch  are  of  the  lightefl  green, 
and  the  cones  when  ripe  are  nearly  white.  The  red-flowering 
larch  has  its  fhoots  of  a reddifh  call,  and  the  cones  are  of  a 
brow'n  colour  ; wdiilil  the  cones  and  fhoots  of  the  black  New- 
foundland larch  are  in  the  fame  manner  proportionably  tinged. 
The  cones,  which  are  a very  great  ornament  to  feveral  forts  of 
the  pines,  are  very  little  to  thefe.  Their  chief  beauty  confifls 
in  the  manner  of  their  growth,  the  nature  and  beauty  of  theiV 
pencilled  leaves,  and  fair  flowers  ; for  the  cones  that  fucceed 
them  are  fmall,  of  a wliitifh,  a reddifli,  or  a blackifli-browm 
colour,  and  make  no  figure. 

It  is  Hated  by  the  fame  writer,  that  the  larch  tree  will 
grow  extremely  well  on  almofl  any  foil,  as  well  in  clays  as  in 
other  forts  ; it  thrives  amazingly  on  the  declivities  of  hills, 
and  iides  of  high  mountains  ; it  is  hardy  enough  to  refill  the 
feverefl  cold,  therefore  proper  for  all  expofed  places  : and, 
as  the  timber  is  fo  valuable,  and  its  growth  fo  quick,  it  is  a 
tree  which  may  be  propagated  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
owner.  In  faift,  it  is  almofl  impoffible  to  fay  too  much  in 
favour  of  this  tree.  It  grows  on  the  barrenefl  foils,  and  in 
the  bleakefl  fituations.  In  rich  genial  feites  it  luxuri.ates 
too  much,  grows  top-heavy,  and  eithe.^  lofes  its  head,  or 
is  bow'ed  down  into  an  unfightly  fo'^m,  and  becomes  un- 
profitable. Its  timber,  whether  in  the  water,  or  in  contadf 
with  the  earth,  is  durable  almofl  beyond  comparifon. 

In  his  Treatifc  on  Planting,  Mr.  Nicol,  however,  obferves 
that,  which  foil,  in  this  country,  when  in  a flate  of  full 
maturity,  this  noble  tree  may  mofl  affedl,  remains  yet  to  be 
known.  If  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  we  fliall  decide, 
that  it  will  be  found  in  the  highefl  perfedlion  of  timber  in  the 
lighter  more  gravelly  foils,  and  in  elevated  fituations.  That 
it  luxuriates  beyond  every  other  tree,  in  all  foils  and  fitua- 
tions, excepting  thofe  of  a low,  humid  kind,  is  demon- 
flrated  in  every  inllance  where  impartial  comparifon  is 
made. 

And  it  is  obferved  bv  Marfhall,  that  the  Norway  fpruce 
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is  a tree  of  as  much  beauty  while  growing,  as  its  timber  is 
valuable  when  propagated  on  that  account.  Its  growth  is 
naturally  like  the  lilver  fir  upright  ; and  the  height  it  will 
afpire  to  may  eafily  be  conceived,  when  we  fay  that  the  white 
deal,  fo  much  coveted  by  the  joiners,  See.  is  the  wood  of  this 
tree  ; and  it  may  perhaps  fatisfy  the  curious  reader  to  know 
that  from  this  fir  pitch  is  drawn.  The  leaves  are  of  a dark 
green  colour ; they  fland  fingly  on  the  branches,  but  the 
younger  fhoots  are  very  clofely  garnifhed  with  them.  They 
are  very  narrow,  their  ends  are  pointed,  and  they  are  pofTeffed 
of  fuch  beauties  as  to  excite  admiration.  The  cones  are 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  hung  downwards. 

The  better  the  foil  is,  the  fafler  will  the  fpruce  fir  grow, 
though  it  will  thrive  very  well  in  mofl  of  our  Englifh  lands. 
In  llrong  loamy  earth  it  makes  a furpriling  progrefs  ; and  it 
delights  in  frefli  lands  of  all  forts,  which  never  has  been  worn 
out  by  ploughing,  &c,  though  it  be  ever  fo  poor. 

But  why  tliis  tree  has  obtained  the  name  of  Norway,  rather 
than  Swedilh  or  Daniflr  fpruce,  is  a queflion  Mr.  Nicol 
thinks  of  little  importance.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
many  have  been  led  to  miilake  on  this  account,  fuppofing  it 
to  be  the  tree  which  produces  the  deal  known  by  the  name 
of  Norway  fir,  and  which  is  the  produce  of  the  Scotch  fir 
beyond  all  doubt.  The  timber  known  by  the  name  of 
Memel  log  is  the  produce  of  the  fpruce.  It  will,  he  adds, 
like  all  the  fir  tribes,  grow  in  very  different  foils  ; but  it  is 
found  in  greatefl  luxuriance  in  deep  fandy  loams,  where  it 
hath  freedom  of  fpace.  On  clays  which  are  not  retentive 
of  water  below,  although  moifl  of  themfelves,  it  will  make 
furprifing  progrefs.  On  thin  foils,  and  in  bleak  fituations, 
it  grows  flowly  ; and  may  therefore  become  the  better  tim- 
ber of  any,  on  fuch  : but  here  it  becomes  unfightly. 

It  cannot  be  cultivated  in  this  country  with  fuch  advan- 
tage as  the  Scotch  fir,  in  refpeft  of  timber  ; but  as  an  or- 
namental tree  it  outdoes  it,  where  the  foil  is  favourable. 
There  are  fome  majeflic  fpruce  firs  at  Duplin,  the  feat  of 
lord  Kinnoul,  which  are  fuppofed  the  largefl  in  the  king- 
dom. From  this  tree  pitch  is  alfo  extrafted  in  great 
abundance. 

The  American  fpruce  fir,  Mr.  Marfhall  thinks,  includes 
three  varieties  : the  white  Newfoundland  fpruce  ; the  red 
Newfoundland  fpruce;  and  the  black  Newfoundland  fpruce; 
they  however  differ  fo  little,  that  one  defeription  is  common 
to  them  all.  They  are  of  a genteel  upright  growth,  though 
they  do  not  fhoot  fo  freely  or  grow  fo  fall  with  us  as  the 
Norway  fpruce.  The  leaves  are  of  the  fame  green,  and 
garnifh  the  branches  in  the  fame  beautiful  manner  as  thofe 
of  that  fpecies,  only  they  are  aarrower,  fliortcr,  and  iland 
clofer.  The  greatefl  difference  is  obfervable  in  the  cones  ; 
for  thefe  are  no  more  than  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the 
fcales  are  clofely  placed.  In  the  cones,  indeed,  confifls  the 
difference  of  thefe  three  forts  : thofe  of  the  white  fpecies 
are  of  a very  light  brown  colour ; thofe  of  the  red  fpecies 
more  of  a nut  brown  or  reddifh  colour ; and  thofe  of  the 
black  fpecies  of  a dark  or  blackiflt  colour.  Befides  this, 
there  is  fcarcely  any  material  difference  ; though  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  this  trifling  variation  feems  to  be  pretty  con- 
flant  in  the  plants  railed  from  the  like  feeds.  Tliefe  fortH 
will  often  flower  and  produce  cones  when  only  about  five  or 
fix  feet  high  ; and  indeed  look  then  very  beautiful : but 
this  is  a fign  of  weaknefs  in  the  plant,  which  it  does  not 
often  fairly  overcome.  And  it  is  added,  that  in  many  parts 
of  England  this  is  a very  difficult  tree  to  raife.  It  fpends 
itfelf  in  cones,  and  becomes  flunted  and  unfightly.  Never- 
thelefs,  in  the  vallies  of  tiie  Highlands,  it  thrives  with  full  lux- 
uriance and  vigour  ; forming  a rich  pidlurable  outline,  pof- 
feflicg  more  llrength  of  fe.ature  than  moft  of  the  pines.  As 
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a ftandard  in  polifhed  fcenery,  there  are  few  trees  that  equal 
it ; as  may  be  feen  at  Enville  and  Fifherwick. 

But  Mr.  Nicol  thinks  that  thefe  trees  feem  to  affeft  moft 
a deep  black  loam  of  a middling  texture,  and  which  is  alfo 
fub-humid  of  itfelf,  but  does  not  retain  ftagnant  water. 
They  will  alfo  thrive  well  on  fandy  or  gravelly  loams  of  a 
moift  nature.  On  dry  fhallow  foils  they  languilh  ; nor  will 
they  thrive  on  very  expofed  fcites.  In  deep,  fub-humid  val- 
lies,  are  to  be  found  thofe  moft  ftately  in  this  country. 
They  require  full  fpace  ; otherwife  they  become  very  un- 
fightly,  even  in  youth.  This  tree,  in  America,  arrives  to 
great  magnitude,  and  produces  that  vaft  ftore  of  mafts  and 
Ipars  exported  thence  to  Europe.  Of  this  tree  they  alfo 
conftrudt  many  Ihips  of  great  burthen.  But,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  larch  far  excels  it  in  any  fituation,  and,  as  timber, 
is  more  valuable  for  this  and  all  other  purpofes. 

It  becomes  a fine  ornamental  detached  tree  on  good  foil, 
if  allowed  room  to  branch  in  its  youth,  and  while  nurling  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  requires  Ihelter. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  yellow-leaved  fir,  of  which 
the  filver  fir  is  a noble,  upright,  full-growing  tree.  The 
branches  are  not  very  numerous,  and  the  bark  is  fmooth  and 
delicate.  The  leaves  grow  fingly  on  the  branches,  and  their 
ends  are  flightly  indented.  Their  upper  furtace  is  of  a fine 
ftrong  green  colour,  and  their  under  has  an  ornament  of 
two  white  lines,  running  lengthways  on  each  fide  the  mid- 
rib, on  account  of  which  filvery  look  this  fort  is  called  the 
filver  fir.  The  cones  are  large,  and  grow  ere£l ; and  when 
the  warm  weather  comes  on,  they  loon  ftied  their  feeds ; 
which  ftiould  be  a caution  to  all  who  wifti  to  raife  this  plant, 
to  gather  the  cones  before  that  happens. 

The  other  variety  is  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir,  which  has  of 
all  the  forts  been  moft  coveted,  on  account  of  the  great  fra- 
grance of  its  leaves : though  this  is  not  its  only  good  pro- 
perty ; for  it  is  a very  beautiful  tree,  naturally  of  an  up- 
right  growth,  and  the  branches  are  fo  ornamented  with  their 
balmy  leaves,  as  to  exceed  any  of  the  other  forts  in  beauty. 
The  leaves,  which  are  very  clofely  fet  on  the  branches,  are 
broad,  and  their  ends  are  indented.  Their  upper  furface, 
when  healthy,  is  of  a fine  dark  green  colour,  and  their 
under  has  white  lines  on  each  fide  the  midrib  lengthways, 
nearly  like  thofe  of  the  filver  fir.  Thefe  leaves,  when 
bruifed,  are  very  finely  feented  ; and  the  buds,  which  fwell 
in  the  autumn  for  the  next  year’s  (hoot,  are  very  ornamental 
all  winter,  being  turgid,  and  of  a fine  brown  colour  ; and 
from  thefe  alfo  exudes  a kind  of  fine  turpentine,  of  the  fame 
kind  of  (though  heightened)  fragrancy. 

The  filver  fir  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any 
foil  or  fituation,  but  always  makes  the  greateft  progrefs  in 
a good  rich  loamy  earth. 

Mr.  Nicol  remarks,  that  the  filver  fir  grows  moft  luxuri- 
antly in  deep  loamy  earth  ; but  there  its  wood  is  foft  and 
fpongy.  It  will  thrive  on  bleak  expofures,  and  thin  gra- 
velly or  fandy  foil.  But  that  in  which  we  may  expedt  its 
timber  in  higheft  perfedtion,  is  a fandy  loam,  lying  on  a 
gravelly  fubfoil,  or  dry  rock.  On  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland it  is  faid  to  grow  to  a vaft  fize,  is  excellent  timber, 
and  is  ufed  for  many  valuable  purpofes.  In  particular,  tur- 
pentine is  extradted  from  it  ; and  it  would  feem  that  from 
this  tree  is  extradled  the  true  Venice  turpentine  ; although 
there  is  an  inferior  kind  extradfed  from  the  larch,  which 
alfo  paffes  under  that  name.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is 
adm.iffible  in  all  extenfive  defigns,  and  even  on  a fmaller  fcale 
where  variety  is  ftudied. 

The  latter  fort  mull  be  planted  in  a deep,  rich,  good 
earth  ; neither  v/ill  it  live  long  in  any  other  fort  of  foil.  It 
matters  little  whether  it  be  a black  mould,  or  of  a fandy 


nature,  provided  it  be  deep,  and  there  is  room  for  the  roots 
to  ftrike  freely.  See  Pinus. 

In  the  raifing  of  the  trees,  all  the  forts  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  are  produced  in  their  hard  woody  cones : 
the  way  to  get  the  feeds  out  of  thefe  cones,  which  are  clofe, 
is  to  lay  them  in  the  fun  or  before  a gentle  fire,  which 
caufes  the  cells  to  open,  and  then  the  feeds  may  be  eafily 
taken  out.  If  the  cones  are  kept  entire,  the  feeds  wall  re-  j 
main  good  fome  years,  fo  that  the  fureft  way  to  preferve 
them,  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the  cones  until  the  time  of  | 

lowing  : if  the  cones  are  kept  in  a warm  place  in  fummer,  j 

they  will  open  and  emit  the  feeds  ; but  if  they  are  not  ex-  ^ 

pofed  too  much  to  heat,  many  of  the  forts  will  remain  en-  | 

tire  fome  years,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  clofe  and  com-  ,i 

pacl ; and  the  feeds,  which  have  been  taken  out  of  cones  ■ | 

after  feven  years,  have  grown  very  well,  fo  that  thefe  may  | 

be  tranfported  to  any  diltance,  provided  the  cones  are  well  i 

ripened  and  properly  put  up. 

The  bell  time  for  lowing  the  feeds  is  about  the  end  of  • i 
March  ; when  they  are  fown,  the  place  (hould  be  covered  | 

with  nets  to  keep  off  birds  : otherwile,  when  the  plants  i 

begin  to  appear  with  the  huflc  of  the  feed  on  their  tops,  the  j 
birds  will  pick  off  the  heads  of  the  plants,  and  deftroy 
them.  Where  the-  quantity  of  feed  to  be  fown  is  large,  fo  j 

as  to  require  a good  fpace  to  receive  them,  they  fliould  be  | 

fown  on  an  call  or  north-eaft  bed  of  fine  mould  in  the  ( 

nurfery,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the  fun,  whofe  i 

heat  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants  at  their  firlt  appearance  i 

above  ground.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  mull  be  con-  ! 
llantly  kept  clean  from  weeds  ; and  in  very  dry  feafons,  if 
they  are  now  and  then  gently  refrefhed  with  water,  it  will 
forward  their  growth  ; but  this  mull  be  done  with  great 
care  and  caution,  for  if  they  are  haftily  watered  it  may  waffi  -< 
the  tender  plants  out  of  the  ground,  or  lay  them  down  flat,  | j 

which  often  rots  their  (lianks  ; and  when  this  is  too  often  r 

repeated,  it  will  have  the  fame  effedl ; fo  that  unlefs  it  is  p 

judicioufly  performed,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  give  them  | , 

none,  but  only  fereen  them  from  the  fun  and  wind.  ' ^ 

In  cafes  where  the  plants  come  up  too  clofe,  it  will  be  a ^ j 
good  method  to  thin  them  gently  about  the  beginning  of  ' j 
July.  The  plants,  which  are  drawn  up  may  be  planted  on  j 

other  beds,  which  ffiould  be  prepared  ready  to  receive  them,  j ^ 

as  they  (hould  be  immediately  planted  as  they  are  drawn  up,  i ^ j 

becaufe  their  tender  roots  are  foon  dried  and  fpoiled  at  this  ' I 

feafon  of  the  year.  This  work  fliould  be  done,  if  poffible, 
in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  and  then  the  plants  will  draw  i 
out  with  better  roots,  and  will  foon  put  out  new  fibres 
again  ; but  if  the  weather  (hould  be  dry,  the  plants  (liould 
be  (haded  every  day  from  the  fun  with  mats,  and  now  and  j 

then  gently  refrefhed  with  water.  In  drawing  up  the  plants,  i I 
there  fhould  be  ^eat  care  taken  not  to  difturb  the  roots  of  j 

thofe  that  are  left  remaining  in  the  feed-beds,  &c.  fo  that  if  l| 

the  ground  be  hard,  the  beds  fhould  be  well  w'atered  fome  i 

time  before  the  plants  are  thinned,  to  foften  and  loofen  the  i ^ 

earth  ; and  if,  after  they  are  drawn  out,  the  beds  are  again 
gently  w'atered  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  remain-  ( 
ing  plants,  it  w’ill  be  of  great  fervice  to  them ; but  it  muft 
be  done  with  great  care,  fo  as  not  to  wafh  out  their  roots, 
or  lay  down  the  plants.  The  diftance  which  (hould  be 
allowed  thefe  plants,  is  four  or  five  inches  row  from  | i 

row,  and  three  inches  in  the  rows,  but  fome  allow  them  i 

more. 

And  in  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  remain  till  the  fpring 
twelve-months  after,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  plant 
out  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  the  younger  the  plants  ; 
are,  w'hen  planted  out,  the  better  they  fucceed  ; for  though 
fome  forts  will  bear  removing  at  a much  greater  age,  young  ' ' 
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plants  put  out  at  the  fame  time  will  in  a few  years  overtake 
the  large  ones,  and  foon  outftrip  them  in  their  growth  ; and 
there  is  an  advantage  in  planting  them  by  faving  the  expence 
of  (taking  and  much  watering  which  large  plants  require. 
It  is  often  the  cafe,  with  refpeft  to  plantations  of  pines, 
which  were  made  of  plants  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  at 
the  fame  time  others  of  one  foot  high  planted  between  them, 
that  in  ten  years  the  latter  are  better  trees  than  the  former, 
and  much  more  vigorous  in  their  growth  ; but  if  the  ground, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  cannot  be  prepared  in 
proper  time,  the  plants  (hould  be  removed  out  of  the  feed- 
beds  into  a nurfery,  where  they  remain  two  years,  but  they 
(hould  not  continue  much  longer  on  any  account. 

The  bell  feafon  for  planting  out  pine-trees,  is  the 
early  fpring,  as  March  or  the  following  month,  juft  before 
they  begin  to  (hoot ; for  although  the  Scotch  and  fome  of 
the  moll  hardy  forts  may  be  removed  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  efpecially  when  they  are  growing  in  ftrong  land, 
where  they  can  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots  ; it  is  not  a pradlice  to  be  generally  adopted  in  other 
cales. 

In  inftances  where  thefe  trees  are  planted  in  expofed  litu- 
ations,  they  (hould  be  put  pretty  clofe  together,  efpecially 
on  the  outlides,  that  they  may  (belter  each  other  ; and  when 
they  have  grown  a few  years,  part  of  the  plants  may  be 
thinned  out,  to  give  room  for  the  others  to  grow.  But 
this  mull  be  gradually  performed,  left  by  too  much  opening 
the  plantation  at  once,  the  air  (liould  be  let  in  among  the 
remaining  trees  with  too  great  violence,  and  (top  their 
growth. 

And  wherever  large  plantations  of  thefe  trees  are  defigned 
to  be  made,  the  bed  method  will  be  to  raife  the  plants  either 
upon  a part  of  the  fame  land,  or  as  near  to  the  place  as  pof- 
fible,  and  alfo  upon  the  fame  fort  of  foil.  A fmall  piece  of 
ground  will  be  fufficient  to  raife  plants  enough  for  many 
acres.  As  the  Scotch  and  larch  kinds  are  capable  of  thriv- 
ing upon  the  mod  barren  fands,  where  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe 
except  heath  and  furze  will  grow,  they  may  in  many  lltua- 
tions  be  extenfively  planted ; as  there  are  many  thoufand 
acres  of  fuch  land,  which  at  prefent  are  of  little  beneiit  to 
any  body,  that  might,  by  plantations  of  thefe  trees,  become 
of  great  value  to  their  proprietors,  and  alfo  a national 
benefit.  It  is  in  general  the  expence  of  making  fuch  plant- 
ations, that  chiefly  operates  againft  fuch  undertakings ; 
though,  when  properly  managed,  it  is  much  lets  than  is 
commonly  fuppofed,  as  the  greatell  of  the  expence  is  that 
of  fencing  them  from  the  cattle.  See.  for  the  other  is  trilling, 
as  there  will  be  no  necelfity  of  preparing  the  ground  to  re- 
ceive the  plants  ; and  the  charge  of  planting  an  acre  of  land 
with  thefe  plants  will  not  be  more  than  thirty  fliillings,  where 
labour  is  dear,  excluflve  of  the  plants,  which  may  be  valued 
at  forty  (hillings  more.  Many  acres  of  land  have  been 
planted  with  thefe  trees,  which  were  covered  with  heath 
and  furze,  merely  by  digging  holes  to  put  in  the  plants, 
and  afterwards  laying  the  heath  or  furze,  which  was  put 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  about  their  roots,  to  pre- 
vent the  ground  drying ; few  of  which  have  failed ; the 
plants  being  moftly  four  years  old  from  the  feed.  In  five  or 
fix  years,  the  pines  have  grown  fo  well  as  to  overpower  the 
heath  and  furze,  and  dellroy  it,  without  their  having  had 
any  further  culture. 

In  regard  to  the  diftance  at  which  they  arc  generally 
planted  in  all  large  open  fituations,  it  is  about  (our  feet, 
but  always  irregular,  avoiding  planting  in  rows  as  much  as 
polTible  ; and  in  performing  the  work,  great  care  is  necef- 
fary  not  to  take  up  the  plants  fafter  than  they  can  be 
planted  out,  fome  men  being  employed  in  digging  up  the 


plants,  while  others  are  planting.  Thofe  who  take  up  the 
plants  (hould  be  looked  after,  to  fee  that  they  do  not  tear 
off  their  roots,  or  wound  their  bark ; and  as  fall  as  they 
are  taken  up,  their  roots  (hould  be  covered,  to  prevent  their 
drying,  and  put  into  their  proper  fituations  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible.  In  planting  them,  it  is  advifed  that  care  (hould  be 
had  to  make  the  holes  large  enough  for  their  roots,  as  alfo 
to  loofen  and  break  the  clods  of  earth,  and  put  the  fined 
immediately  about  their  roots,  then  to  fettle  the  earth 
gently  with  the  foot  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Where 
thefe  circumftances  are  duly  attended  to,  and  a proper  fea- 
fon chofen  for  performing  it,  there  will  be  very  little  hazard 
of  their  fucceeding  ; but  where  plantations  are  made  with 
plants  which  are  brought  from  a great  diftance,  and  which 
have  been  fo  clofely  packed  up  as  to  heat,  and  caufe  the 
leaves  to  become  yellow,  few  of  them  will  grow  in  a perfeft 
manner. 

In  general,  after  the  plantations  are  made,  the  only  care 
they  require,  for  four,  five,  or  fix  years,  is  to  fecure  the 
plants  from  cattle,  hares,  and  rabbits  ; for  if  thefe  are  ad- 
mitted to  them,  they  make  great  deftrudlion  iu  a (hort  time  : 
as  where  the  branches  are  gnawed  by  hares  or  rabbits,  it 
greatly  retards  the  growth  of  the  plants,  if  it  does  not 
wholly  dellroy  them.  In  about  this  length  of  time  after 
planting,  the  branches  of  the  young  trees  meet,  and  begin 
to  interfere  with  each  other ; therefore  they  require  a pro- 
per thinning  out.  Some,  however,  advife  pruning  off  the 
lower  branches  ; but  this  mull  be  done  with  great  caution. 
The  lower  tier  of  branches  only  (liould  be  cut  off : this 
(hould  be  performed  in  September,  at  which  time  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  the  wounds  bleeding  too  much  ; and  the 
turpentine  will  harden  over  the  wounds  as  the  feafon  grows 
cold,  and  prevent  the  wet  from  penetrating  them.  Thefe 
branches  (hould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants, 
and  care  be  taken  not  to  break  any  of  the  remaining 
branches  of  the  young  trees.  This  work  (hould  be  repeated 
every  other  year,  at  each  time  taking  off  only  the  lower  tier 
of  branches  : for  if  the  plants  are  much  trimmed,  it  will 
greatly  retard  their  growth,  as  it  docs  in  general  that  of  all 
trees  ; but  as  thefe  trees  never  put  out  any  (hoots  where 
they  are  pruned,  fo  they  fuffer  more  from  amputation  than 
thofe  wliich  do.  It  is  probably  the  bell  praiffice,  in  all 
cafes,  to  thin  out  the  trees  fo  as  to  let  them  have  fufficient 
room  and  air,  as  they  can  never  be  pruned  in  the  branches 
without  great  injury.  And  in  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  they  will  require  more  thinning,  where  the  plants 
have  made  good  progrefs  ; but  this  (hould  be  gradually  per- 
formed, beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  plantation  firft, 
leaving  the  outfide  clofe,  to  fereen  thole  within  from  the 
cold,  and  by  degrees  coming  to  them,  when  thofe  which 
were  firft  thinned  will  have  had  time  to  get  ftrength,  and 
net  be  in  danger  of  luffering  from  the  admiftion  of  cold  air. 
When  thefe  plantations  are  tliinned,  tlie  trees  (hould  not  be 
dug  up,  but  their  ftems  cut  off  dole  to  the  ground,  as  their 
roots  never  (lioot  again,  but  decay  in  the  earth  ; fo  there 
can  be  -no  harm  in  leaving  them,  and  the  roots  of  the  re- 
maining plants  are  not  injured.  The  trees  which  are  now 
cut  will  be  fit  for  many  purpofes  ; thofe  which  are  ftraiglq 
vdll  make  good  putlocks  for  the  bricklayers,  and  ferve  for 
fcaffolding  poles  ; fo  that  there  may  be  as  much  made  by 
the  fale  of  thefe  as  will  defray  the  whole  expence  of  the 
planting,  and  probably  alio  intereft  for  flie  money  firft  laid 
out  for  the  whole. 

And  as  the  upright  growth  of  thefe  trees  renders  their 
wood  the  more  valuable,  they  (hould  be  left  pretty  clofe 
together,  in  order  to  draw  each  other  up,  and  grow  tali. 
The  naked  ftems  of  the  trees  fometimes  rife  more  thau 
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fevcHty  feet  in  height,  and  as  ftraight  as  poflible ; and  as 
many  boards  have  been  fawn  from  one  of  them,  as  laid  the 
floor  of  a room  near  twenty  feet  fquare.  If  thefe  trees  are 
left  eight  feet  afunder  each  way,  it  will  be  fufficient  room 
for  their  growth : therefore,  if,  at  firft  thinning,  a fourth 
part  of  the  trees  is  taken  away,  the  others  may  Hand 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  longer,  by  which  time  they  will  be 
of  a fize  for  making  ladders,  and  ftandards  for  fcaffolding, 
and  many  other  purpofes  ; fo  that  from  this  fale  as  much 
may  be  made,  as  net  only  to  pay  the  remaining  part  of  the 
espence  of  planting,  if  any  fltould  be  wanting  in  the  firft, 
but  rent  for  the  land  with  intereft  ; and  the  Handing  trees 
for  fortunes  for  younger  children,  or  other  purpofes. 

But  the  great  ufe  and  value  of  tliefe  forts  of  trees  will 
be  feen  more  fully  under  the  proper  heads.  See  Pine, 
fupra. 

PiN£-7Vrr,  in  Gardening,  the  common  fir-tree.  See 
Pin  us. 

PlNE-y^?yy>/V,  in  Metallurgy,  a word  ufed  to  exprefs  a fort 
of  mould,  ufed  in  the  refining  of  filver.  It  has  this  name 
trom  its  ftiape,  refembling  the  fruit  of  that  name. 

When  the  refiners  have  taken  the  mixture  of  the  filver  and 
mercury  together  out  of  the  cauldron,  and  ftrained  it 
through  two  coarle  wetted  cloths,  to  make  it  the  thicker, 
they  then  beat  it  v\  ith  a fort  of  battledores,  to  drive  out 
yet  more  of  the  quickfilver  ; and  ftraining  it  again  after  this, 
they  take  out  the  remaining  thick  amalgam,  and  forming  it 
into  little  pellets,  they  put  thefe  carefully  into  the  moulds 
called  pine-apples,  prelfing  them  down.  The  amalgam, 
when  put  into  thefe  velfels,  or  moulds,  is  ufually  fo  rich  as  to 
be  about  one-fifth  filver.  The  manner  of  divefting  this  of 
the  quickfilver  afterwards  is  by  means  of  fire  ; in  which  the 
quickfilver  rifes  in  vapour,  and  the  filver  is  left  pure  be- 
hind ; but  the  careleflnefs  of  the  workmen  in  doing  this, 
and  particularly  the  ufing  bad  veftels,  or  the  not  luting 
them  clofe,  caufes  a wafte  of  this  mineral  greater  than  could 
be  conceived.  Alonfo  tells  us,  that  in  the  city  of  Potofi 
alone,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  when  the  trading  in  metals 
ran  but  low,  above  thirty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  were 
wafted  in  quickfilver  that  was  loft  one  year  with  another. 
To  prevent  this,  they  then  principally  ftudied  the  means  of 
keeping  the  filver  as  dry  of  quickfilver  as  they  could,  in 
the  pine-apple  ; but  it  then  holding  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
mafs  in  quickfilver,  the  great  wafte  was  in  the  feparating  it 
afterwards.  See  Potosi. 

PiNE-ft7ar/in,  in  Zoology.  See  Mustela  Martes. 

Pine-5^//,  a name  given  to  a preparation  of  the  bark  of 
the  pine-tree,  ufed  as  a fort  of  feafoning  to  food  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  ufe  fait. 

The  Laplanders  are  very  fond  of  this ; and  the  manner  of 
their  preparing  it  is  given  in  Scheffer’s  hiftory  of  that 
country.  They  peel  off  the  bark  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
bodies  of  thofe  trees,  and  feparating  the  outer  rough  part, 
they  take  the  inner  bark,  which  they  carefully  divide  into 
its  feveral  thin  coats  : when  they  have  thus  reduced  them  to 
as  thin  pieces  as  they  can,  they  expofe  them  to  the  fun  in 
their  fummer  months  to  dry ; and  when  thoroughly  dried, 
they  tear  them  into  thin  and  narrow  flips,  and  put  them  up 
in  boxes  made  of  the  outer  bark  of  other  trees  frefh  taken 
off.  They  bury  thefe  boxes  in  deep  holes  dug  in  the  fands, 
and  let  them  remain  thus  one  day  ; on  the  day  follow- 
ing, they  bring  together  a number  of  flumps  of  trees,  and 
other  wood,  and  laying  them  over  the  place  where  the  bark 
is  buried,  they  fet  them  on  fire  ; the  next  day  they  take  out 
their  buried  boxes,  and  the  heat  having  penetrated  fo  deep 
into  the  earth  in  a mild  degree,  the  bark  is  found  to  have 
been  greatly  affefted  by  it,  and  to  have  received  a red  co- 


l6ur, and  a very  agreeable  flavour,  fomewhat  fweetifti. 
This  is  their  general  fauce  : they  eat  it  with  all  their  food, 
as  we  do  fait ; but  it  has  fo  little  of  the  nature  of  fait,  that 
the  name  is  ill  adapted  to  it. 

There  is  another  vegetable  fubftance,  which,  though  of  a 
difagreeable  tafte  to  us,  yet  cuftom  teaches  them  to  be  fond 
of.  This  is  the  angelica  petrofa  : they  cut  the  large  ftalks 
of  this  plant  before  it  runs  to  feed,  and  roall  them  ; they 
eat  this  in  confidcrable  quantities  with  their  pine-falt,  and 
efteem  it  not  only  an  agreeable,  but  a more  than  ordinary 
wholelome  fort  of  food. 

Pine,  in  Geography,  a townftiip  of  America,  in  Allegany 
county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  588  inhabitants. 

hhiSE-Creeh,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Lycoming  county, 
containing  397  inhabitants. 

PiNE-Crer/-,  a river  of  America,  in  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  weft  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah,  N.  lat. 
41°  1 1'.  W.  long.  77°  22'. 

Pine  River,  a river  of  America,  which  runs  into  lake 

Huron,  N.  lat.  45°  42'.  W.  long.  84°  25' Alfo,  a river 

of  America,  which  runs  into  the  Wabafh,  N.  lat.  40°  lyh 
W.  long.  87°  18'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  lake  Huron,  N.  lat.  44°  44'.  W.  long.  80°  26'. 

Pine  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  near 
the  fouth  coaft  of  Weft  Florida.  N.  lat.  20°  18'.  W.  lone, 
88°  18'. 

PINEA,  in  Botany.  See  Pinus. 

PiNEA,  or  Pigne,  in  Commerce,  a term  ufed  in  Peru 
and  Chili,  for  a kind  of  light,  porous  maffes  or  lumps, 
formed  of  a mixture  of  mercury  and  filver-duft  from  the 
miines. 

The  ore,  or  mineral,  of  filver,  being  dug  out  of  the  veins 
of  the  mine,  is  firft  broken,  then  ground  in  mills  for  the 
purpofe,  driven  by  water  with  iron  peftles,  each  of  two 
hundred  pounds  weight.  The  mineral,  thus  pulverifed,  is 
next  lifted  ; then  worked  up,  with  water,  into  a pafte  ; 
which,  when  half  dry,  is  cut  into  pieces,  called  cuerpos,  a 
foot  long,  weighing  each  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Each  cuerpo  is  again  kneaded  up  with  fea-falt,  which, 
diffolving,  incorporates  with  it.  They  then  add  mercury, 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  for  each  cuerpo,  kneading  the 
pafte  afrefli  until  the  mercury  be  incorporated  with  it.  This 
office  being  exceedingly  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  nox- 
ious qualities  of  the  mercury,  is  always  made  the  lot  of  the 
poor  Indians. 

This  amalgamation  is  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days  ; 
and  fome  add  lime,  lead,  or  tin  ore,  &c.  to  forward  it  ; 
and,  in  fome  mines,  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  fire.  To  try 
whether  or  no  the  mixture  and  amalgamation  be  fufficient, 
they  wafti  a piece  in  water  ; and  if  the  mercury  be  white, 
it  is  a proof  that  it  has  had  its  effeft  ; if  black,  it  muft  be 
further  worked. 

When  enough,  it  is  fent  to  the  lavatories,  which  are 
large  bafons  that  empty  fucceffively  into  one  other.  The 
pafte,  &c.  being  laid  in  the  uppermoft  of  thefe,  the 
earth  is  then  wafhed  from  it  into  the  reft  by  a rivulet 
turned  upon  it ; an  Indian,  all  the  while,  ftirring  it  with 
his  feet,  and  two  other  Indians  doing  the  like  in  the  other 
bafons. 

When  the  water  runs  quite  clear  out  of  the  bafons,  they 
find  the  mercury  and  filver,  at  bottom,  incorporated.  This 
matter  they  call  pella,  and  of  this  they  form  the  pineas, 
by  expreffmg  as  much  of  the  mercury  as  they  can  ; firft, 
by  putting  it  into  woollen  bags,  and  preffing  and  beating  it 
ftrongly  ; then,  by  ftamping  it  in  a kind  of  wooden  mould, 
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of  an  oftagonal  form,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a brafs  plate 
pierced  full  of  little  holes. 

The  matter,  being  taken  out  of  the  mould,  is  laid  on  a 
trivet,  under  which  is  a large  veflel  full  of  water  ; and  the 
whole  being  covered  with  an  earthen  head,  a fire  is  made 
around  it. 

The  mer'ciiry  ftill  remaining  in  the  mafs  is  thus  reduced 
into  fumes,  and  at  length  condenfing,  it  is  precipitated  into 
the  water,  leaving  behind  it  a mafs  of  filver  grains  of  differ- 
ent figures,  which  only  joining  or  touching  at  the  extremes, 
render  the  matter  very  porous  and  light. 

This,  then,  is  the  pinea,  or  pigne,  which  the  workmen 
endeavour  to  fell  fecretly  to  veflels  trading  to  the  South 
fea  ; and  from  which  thofe  who  have  ventured  to  engage  in 
fo  dangerous  a commerce,  have  made  fuch  vaft  gains.  In- 
deed, the  traders  herein  mult  be  very  careful ; for  the  Spanifh 
miners  are  errant  knaves,  and  to  make  the  pignes  weigh  the 
more,  they  make  a pradtice  of  filling  the  middle  with  fand, 
or  iron. 

PINEAL  Gland,  in  Anatomy,  a fmall  conical  body, 
about  the  fize  of  a pea,  in  the  brain.  See  Biiain. 

PINEAU,  Gabriel  du,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
French  lawyer,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  advocate  at  An- 
gers, where  he  was  born  in  1573.  He  pradtifed  firft  at 
his  native  place,  then  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  was  created 
by  Mary  de  Medicis  her  mafter  of  requefts.  In  her  differ- 
ences with  the  court,  (he  fought  to  fupport  herfelf  by  his 
counfels  ; but,  faithful  to  his  fovereign,  he  continually  ad- 
vifed  her  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  at  length  ef- 
fedfed.  By  Lewis  XIII.  he  was  nominated  mayor  and 
captain-general  of  Angers  in  1632.  The  integrity  and  im- 
partiality with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  flation, 
caufed  him  to  be  called  the  father  of  the  people.  His  houfe 
was,  at  length,  made  a kind  of  academy,  in  which  confer- 
ences were  held  on  points  of  law  for  the  inllrudfion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  profellion,  and  others.  He  was  exadi  in  the 
performance  of  his  religious  duties,  and  exemplary  in  his 
condudf.  He  died  at  the  age  of  71,  in  the  year  1644. 
His  writings  are,  “ Latin  Notes  on  the  Canon  Law,  in  op- 
pofition  to  thofe  of  Du  Moulin  “ A Latin  Commen- 
tary on  the  Cullom  of  Anjou  “ Confultations  on  fe- 
veral  important  Ouelfions  relative  to  the  Cullom  of  An- 
jou and  to  the  French  Law,  with  Differtations  on  various 
Subjedls  thefe  were  reprinted  in  2 vols.  folio,  1725. 
Moreri. 

PINEDA,  Juan  de,  a native  of  Medina  del  Campo, 
and  author  of  an  univerfal  hiltory  under  the  title  of  “ Le 
Monarquia  Ecclefiallica.”  He  was  an  indefatigable  writer  ; 
his  commentaries  alone  filled  6826  leaves  in  folio.  The 
moft  ufeful  of  his  labours,  however,  was  that  of  editing 
and  abridging  a very  curious  book,  entitled  “ El  Pafo 
Honrofo  defendido  por  Suero  de  Quinones,”  of  which  a 
new  edition  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  1783.  Pineda  was  a 
Francifcan,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  fourfcore.  There  is 
another  writer  of  the  fame  name,  who  lived  about  the  fame 
time,  a Jefuit,  who  was  of  fuch  ellimation,  that  once  when 
he  palled  through  Evero,  he  was  received  in  the  Jefuit 
college  there,  and  a monument  was  afterwards  credled  with 
this  infcription,  “ Hie  Pineda  iuit.”  The  talk  of  com- 
piling the  great  “ Index  Expurgatorius,”  publiihed  in  1640, 
was  performed  by  him.  He  alfo  publiihed  a funeral  ora- 
tion for  that  extraordinary  woman  Donna  I.uifa  de  Car- 
vajal  y Mendoza,  in  the  Englilh  feminary  at  Seville. 

Pineda,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the  coaft  of 
Catalonia;  1 2 miles  N.E.  of  Mataro.  N.  lat.  41°  37'  E. 
long.  2"  35'. 

PINEG,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  ot 


Archangel,  on  the  Pinega;  48  miles  E.  of  Archangel. 
N.  lat.  64°  30'.  E.  long.  41°  26'. 

PINEGA,  a river  of  Rullia,  which  rifes  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ufting,  and  runs  into  the  Dvvina  ; eight  miles 
E.  from  Cholomgori,  in  the  government  of  Archangel. 

PINEGROVE,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Berks 
county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  1 290  inhabitants. 

PINEI  nuclei  Maluccanijive  pergatorii,  J.  B.  Pinus  Indica 
nucleo  purgante  C.  B.  Pinei  nuclei  Maluccani.  Park.,  in  Bo- 
tany, a fpecies  of  the  croton  in  the  Linniean  fyl'tem.  There 
grows,  fays  Acolta,  in  fome  gardens  of  Malabar,  and  alfo 
wild,  in  fome  woods,  a tree  of  the  bignefs  of  a pear-tree, 
whofe  leaves  are  of  a watery -green  beneath,  and  of  a dead 
green  on  the  upper  face,  and  are  very  tender  and  foft.  They 
are  of  a very^  acrid  talle,  and  vellicate  the  tongue  for  a long 
while  afterwards : the  fruit  is  triangular,  of  the  fize  of  a 
filberd,  and  divided  into  many  capfules,  containing  each  a 
round  fort  of  white  or  dark  greenifli  feed,  equal  to  a pine- 
kernel,  when  taken  out  of  its  lliell. 

The  Indians,  as  Acolta  fays,  take  a couple  of  the  ker- 
nels, peel  them,  and  then  pound  them,  and  mix  them  in 
clyllers,  againll  difficulty  of  urine,  and  the  pain  of  the  fei- 
atica  ; or  exhibit  them  in  cock-broth,  for  the  evacuation  of 
putrid,  llimy,  grofs,  and  cold  humours,  and  particularly  for 
the  cure  of  an  allhma.  They  anoint  the  impetigo  with  thefe 
kernels,  bruifed  in  water,  and  fo  cure  it ; but  they  are  very 
burning.  The  cathartic  pine-kernels,  as  Monardes  fay's, 
purge  very'  llrongly  bile,  phlegm,  and  water  ; and  though 
milder  than  filberds,  excite  vomiting.  When  roalled,  they 
operate  with  lefs  violence,  and  fewer  gripes.  They  are  ex- 
hibited in  chronic  diieafes,  and  have  a peculiar  virtue  of  eva- 
cuating grofs  liuinours. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  the  grana  tiglia  of  other  writers- 
It  is  intenlely  hot  and  acrimonious  ; and  fo  violent  an  eva- 
cuant,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  with  any  tolerable  fafety. 
This,  as  well  as  the  pinhones  Indici,  and  avellana  purgatrix, 
which  is  a fpecies  of  the  jatropha,  in  the  Linnjean  fyllem, 
yueld  upon  exprelfion  a conliderable  quantity  of  oil,  im- 
pregnated more  or  lefs  with  the  talle  and  purgative  quality 
of  the  feeds  ; hut  they  all  appear  too  drallic  to  be  ventured 
on  ill  fubllance.  The  wood  and  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
likewife  llrong  cathartics. 

PINELLI,  Gianvincenzo,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
patron  of  literature,  was  born  of  Genoefe  parents,  at 
Naples,  in  1535.  From  a very'  early  period  he  entered 
with  fo  much  earnellnefs  into  literary  purfuits,  that  be- 
lides  the  ancient  and  feveral  modern  languages,  there  was 
fcarcely  any  branch  of  fcience  which  he  had  not  acquired. 
At  the  age  of  twenty'-three  he  left  Naples  for  Padua, 
where  he  had  improved  himfell  by'  his  acquaintance  with 
many  eminent  fcholars.  In  1561  he  was  recomm.cnded  to 
Philip  II.  as  the  fittell  perfon  to  undertake  a hillory  of 
Charles  V.  He  is  applauded  by'  other  learned  perfons  of 
high  ellimation  on  account  of  his  literary  and  moral  qua- 
lifications. Though  from  his  rank  and  fituation  he  might 
have  afpired  to  the  moft,  important  ftations,  yet  his  fond- 
nefs  for  letters,  joined  to  a delicate  habit  of  body',  led  him 
to  pafs  his  days  in  retirement.  His  lioufe  was  a kind  of 
academy,  frequented  by  the  literati,  v.'ho  found  in  him  a 
munificent  patron,  and  an  enlightened  diredlor  of  their 
ftudies.  He  colledfted  a numerous  library  of  books  ; cx- 
penlive  mathematical  and  allronomical  inftriiments  ; a 
cabinet  of  foffils  and  minerals  ; together  with  maps,  plates, 
and  every  thing  that  could  facilitate  learned  refearch.  He 
died  in  1601,  and  the  fate  of  Iris  fine  library  was  verv  re- 
markable. After  his  death,  the  fenate  of  Venice  fet  its 
feal  upon  his  manuferipts,  and  took  away  all  that  related 
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ttt  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  amounting  to  200.  'There 
were  befides  14  chefts  of  MSS.,  which,  with  116  chefts  of 
printed  books,  were  embarked  in  three  (hips  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Naples,  where  his  heirs  refided.  One  of  them 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  corfairs,  who,  confidering  the 
books  as  mere  lumber,  threw  them  overboard  ; the  reft 
were  fcattered  on  the  beach  at  Fermo,  which  was  entirely 
covered  with  papers.  Thefe  were  totally  difregarded,  till 
the  bilhop  of  the  place  having  collecfed  all  he  could,  fent 
them  to  Naples.  In  this  ftate  the  library  was  purchafedby 
cardinal  Borromeo  at  the  price  of  3400  gold  crowns. 

PINES,  IJland  of,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the 
N.W.  of  Terra  Firma,  about  41  leagues  E.  of  Porto 
Bello,  wdiich  forms  a good  harbour,  with  two  other  imall 
iflands  and  the  main  land.  N.  lat.  9°  12'.  W.  long.  80°  if. 
The  river  of  Pines  is  five  miles  from  the  above  harbour. 

Pines,  Plne%,  or  Pinas,  an  ifland  in  the  Caribbean 
fea,  near  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Cuba,  about  25  miles  long, 
ami  15  broad.  N.  lat.  21°  30'.  W.  long.  83°  25'. 

Pines,  Bay  of,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Weft  Florida.  N. 
lat.  30°  20'.  W.  long.  88^  21'.  ' 

Pines,  IJland  of,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  New  Caledonia  ; about  15  or  16  miles  in 
length,  in  a S.E.  and  N.W.  direftion,  high  in  the  central 
part,  and  floping  towards  the  extremities.  S.  lat.  22°  38'. 
E.  long.  167°  38'. 

PINET,  Anthony  du,  in  Biography,  lord  of  Norroy, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  i6th  century,  was  a native  of  Be- 
fangon  in  the  Franche  Comte,  concerning  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  that  he  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  in  behalf  of  which  he  wrote  feveral  books.  He 
was  likewife  author  of  “ Plans,  Draughts,  and  Defcrip- 
tions  of  feveral  Towns  and  FortreflTes,  as  well  in  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa,  as  in  the  Indies  and  America,  their  found- 
ations, antiquities,  and  manners  ofliving,  &c.”  He  tranf- 
lated  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory  in  2 vols.  folio,  and  many 
other  works  of  repute.  Bayle.  Moreri. 

PINETUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  on 
the  route  from  Bracara  to  Afturica,  between  Ad  Aquas 
and  Roboretum,  according  to  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  attri- 
buted by  Ptolemy  to  the  Callaici. 

PINETZKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Archangel,  on  the  Dwina  ; 60  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Archangel. 

PINEVILLE,  a town  of  America,  in  South  Carolina, 
in  St.  Stephen’s  diftricf,  whicli  has  a flouriftiing  academy, 
between  20  and  30  dwelling  houfes,  150  white  inhabitants, 
and  300  negroes.  In  its  vicinity  is  a valuable  quarry  of 
brown  iron-ftone,  the  only  one  found  in  the  low  country  of 
Carolina. 

PINEY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftricft  of  Troyes  ; 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Troyes.  The  place  contains  1456,  and  the 
canton  5920  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  250  kiliometres, 
in  1 3 communes. 

PING-CHAN,  a city  of  Corea ; 35  miles  S.  of 

Hoang-tcheou. 

PING-CHAN-PO,  a fmall  ifland,  with  a town,  near 
the  S.  coaft  of  Corea.  N.  lat.  34°  8'.  E.  long.  126°  22'. 

PING-HAI,  a town  of  Corea;  115  miles  S./E.  of 
King-ki-tao.  N.  lat.  36°  47'.  E.  long.  128^  41'. 

PING-ING,  a town  of  Corea  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Koang- 
tcbeou. 

PING-KING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Koei-tcheou.  N.  lat.  26°  38'.  E.  long.  106°  56'. 

PING-LIANG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Chen-fi.  N.  lat.  35°  35'.  E.  loBg.  106°  i8h 


PING-LO,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  Quang-fi. 
N.  lat.  24°  22'.  E.  long.  1 10° 4'. 

PINGNAVIR,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Querimba.  S. 
lat.  1 1°  55'.  E.  long.  41°  10'. 

PINGRE,  Alexander-Guy,  in  Biography,  a French 
mathematician  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1711. 
In  1727  he  became  a member  of  the  canons  regular  of  the 
congregation  of  France.  He  was  intended  for  the  church, 
but  after  a few  years’  ftudy  of  theology  he  devoted  him- 
lelf  entirely  to  the  fciences.  In  1749  he  was  appointed 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Rouen,  and  was 
elefted  to  fill  the  office  of  aftronomer,  and  attained  to  firft 
rate  excellence.  His  earlieft  produdlion,  as  an  author,  was 
the  “ Calculation  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,”  on  the  23d 
of  December  1749.  In  May  1753  he  was  elefted  corre- 
fpondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  after  having 
fent  them  an  obfervation  of  the  tranfit  of  Mercury,  which 
he  made  at  Rouen.  He  was  next  appointed  librarian  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  obtained  the  conftrudlion  of  an 
obfervatory,  and  was  furniflied  by  the  abbot  and  chapter 
with  a fix-foot  telefcope,  while  he  had  the  loan  of  an  ex- 
cellent quadrant  from  the  academy.  At  the  defire  of 
Monnier,  he  next  engaged  in  calculating  “ A Nautical  Al- 
manack,” to  enable  navigators  more  eaiily  to  afcertain  the 
longitude  by  means  of  lunar  obfervations.  He  calculated  a 
table  of  the  eclipfes  vifible  of  the  fun  and  moon  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Chriftian  era  to  the  year  1900,  and 
afterwards  a table  of  the  eclipfes  vifible  from  the  northern 
pole  to  the  equator,  for  a thoufand  years  before  our  era. 
The  utility  of  thefe  labours  for  verifying  hiftorical  dates, 
induced  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  to  infert  a part  of 
them  in  the  42d  volume  of  their  Memoirs.  He  publiflied 
the  “State  of  the  Heavens”  for  the  year  1754;  in  this 
the  moon’s  place  was  calculated  with  the  utmoft  exarifnefs 
cLcpording  to  the  tables  of  Dr.  Halley  for  noon  and  mid- 
night, with  the  right  afcenfion  in  feconds  of  time  twice  a 
day.  In  1758  he  publiflied  “A  Memoir  relating  to  the 
Difcoveries  made  in  the  South  Sea,  during  the  Voyages 
of  the  Englifli  and  French  rouud  the  World.”  In  1760, 
Pingre  left  France  for  the  ifland  of  Rodriguez  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus  that  was  to 
take  place  in  the  following  year,  and  on  the  6th  of  June 
of  that  year  he  made  his  obfervations,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  the  parallax  of  the  fun  was  10". 2.  At 
the  fame  time  the  Englifli  aftronom.er  Mafon  concluded  from 
the  obfervations  which  he  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
that  the  parallax  was  8".2.  La  Lande,  in  his  “ Aftronomy,” 
publiflied  in  1764,  adopted  a medium  between  thefe  con- 
clufions,  and  fuppofcd  the  parallax  to  be  9",  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  aftronomers  in  general,  till  more  numerous 
obfervations  made  on  the  tranfit  of  1 769  led  to  a different 
refult.  After  the  return  of  Pingre  from  the  Eaft,  he  pub- 
liflied a defcription  of  Pekin,  in  which  he  fliewed  the  pofition 
of  that  capital  from  the  refult  of  a number  of  calculations 
of  eclipfes,  and  afcertained  its  longitude,  by  other  calcula- 
tions, with  a degree  of  precifion  to  which  none  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  fcientific  miflionaries  had  any  pretenlions.  In 
1769  he  failed  for  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  on  board  the 
Ifis  man  of  war,  to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  and  per- 
formed the  fervice  committed  to  him  in  the  moll  able  and 
fatisfaftcry  manner  poflible.  An  account  of  this  voyage, 
which  proved  of  confiderable  importance  to  the  fcience  of 
geography,  as  well  as  aftronomy,  appeared  in  1773, 
vols.  4to.  After  comparing  the  refults  of  the  immenfe 
number  of  calculations  made  by  the  obfervers  of  the  tranfit 
in  the  year  1769,  the  fun’s  parallax  has  been  concluded  to 
be  about  8".6.  ( See  Venus,  Tranft  of.)  101771,  Pingre 
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made  another  voyage,  on  board  the  Flora  frigate,  with  the 
view  of  extending  the  interefts  of  geographical  and  aftrono- 
mical  knowledge,  having  with  him,  as  the  companion  of  his 
purluits,  the  chevalier  de  Borda,  a celebrated  engineer  and 
geometrician  ; the  account  of  their  proceedings,  obferva- 
tions,  and  experiments,  was  publifhed  in  1778,  in  two  vols. 
4to.  In  1784,  M.  Pingre  publifhed  his  Cometography,  or 
hiftorical  and  theoretical  treatife  on  Comets,  in  two  vols. 
4to.,  which  is  his  moll  confiderable  work,  and  contains 
calculations  of  the  orbits  of  all  the  comets  of  which  an  ac- 
count has  been  prefeived.  After  a long  life  Ipent  in  the 
moll  important  fervices  to  the  world,  he  died  in  the  month 
of  May  1796,  leaving  behind  him  a high  character  for 
integrity,  having  enjoyed  the  elleem  of  the  public  as  well 
as  that  of  his  friends.  He  was  author  of  many  other 
works  belldes  thofe  that  have  been  already  noticed. 

PING-TCHAI,  in  Geography,  a town  ot  Corea;  40 
miles  W.  of  Ou-tchuen. 

PING-TCHANG,  a town  of  Corea  ; 63  miles  E.  of 
King-ki-tao. 

PINGUAGUEM,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into 
the  Zambeze,  S.  lat.  iS°  10'. 

PINGUEDO,  in  Anatomy,  the  Latin  term  for  fat. 

Some  reflrain  pinguedo  only  to  that  humid  lolt  kind  of 
fat  found  in  animals,  next  under  the  flcin.  See  Adeps. 

PINGUICULA,  in  Botany,  the  diminutive  of  p'lnguts, 
fat,  which  alludes  to  a peculiar  appearance  of  greafinels 
upon  the  leaves  ; whence  arofe  the  Englifli  name  of  Butter- 
wort,  and  the  French  one  of  Graffette,  for  the  plant  in 
quellion. — Linn.  Gen.  13.  Schreb.  19.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  I.  109.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£l.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  26. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  44.  dull'.  98.  I.,amarck  Illullr. 
t.  14.  Ga;rtn.  t.  112. — Clafs  and  order,  Diamlr'ui  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Corydales,  Linn,  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  but  we  Ihould  rather  have  referred  it  to  his  Per- 
fonata ; akin  to  Lyfimachite,  JuH.  rather  to  his  Pediculares  ; 
the  flower  agrees  bell  with  the  latter,  the  fruit  with  the 
former.  Its  proper  place  however  is  in  the  new  order  of 
Lentibularite,  founded  by  Richard,  and  adopted  in  Brown’s 
Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  429. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fmall, 
permanent,  ringent ; upper  lip  eredl,  three-cleft ; lower  re- 
flexed, divided.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; its  border 
more  or  lefs  equally  live-cleft.  Nedlary  a fpur,  elongated 
from  the  bafe  of  the  petal  behind.  Stam.  Filaments  two, 
cylindrical,  curved  upwards,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx  ; anthers 
roundifh,  clapped  clofe  to  the  fligma.  Pift<  Germen  lupe- 
rior,  globofe ; llyle  very  fhort  ; fligma  two-lipped,  the 
upper  lip  larger,  flat,  reflexed,  covering  the  anthers,  the 
lower  very  narrow,  ereifl,  cloven,  fliortefl.  Perk.  Capfule 
roundifli  or  ovate,  burlling  at  the  top  by  two  valves,  with 
one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  cylindrical.  Recept.  central, 
unconnedted. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  ringent,  fpurred.  Calyx  two-lipped, 
in  five  fegments.  Stigma  two-lipped.  Capfule  fuperior, 
of  one  cell,  with  many  feeds. 

I.  P.  lujitanka.  Pale  Butterwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  25. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  145.  (P.  villofa  ; Lightf.  Scot.  77.  t.  6. 

Viola  paiuflris,  Pinguicula  didla,  lufitanica;  Grid.  Virid. 
84.) — Nedlary  obtufe,  fhorter  than  the  nearly  regular  petal. 
Flower-flalk  hairy.  Capfule  globofe. — Native  ot  Portugal 
according  to  Grifley,  whofe  plant  we  have  verified.  It  is 
found  alfo  on  the  borders  of  bogs  in  Dorfetfhire,  Hamp- 
fhire,  Devonfhire,  and  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  the  well  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  perennial,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  Like  all  the  reft  of  its  genus  this  herb  is  defti- 
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tute  of  a Jlem,  the  leaves  being  radical,  fpreading,  ovate, 
obtufe,  vifeid,  pale  with  red  reticulated  veins  ; their  edges 
involute.  Stalks  feveral,  eredl,  fimple,  flightly  hairy,  three 
or  four  inches  high,  each  bearing  an  elegant  little  flower, 
whofe  limb  is  of  a pale  lilac,  in  five  nearly  equal,  emargi- 
nate  fegments,  the  tube  yellow,  ftreaked  with  red,  hairy  at 
the  mouth.  Stigma  very  unequally  two-lipped,  concave. 
Capfule  exactly  globular.  The  fhape  of  the  part  laft  men- 
tioned affords  excellent  fpecific  charadlers  in  tins  genus,  but 
is  not  uniform  enough  in  all  to  enter  into  the  generic  de- 
feription. 

2.  P.  cryflalUna.  Cryftalline  Butterwort.  Sm.  FI.  Grarc. 
Sibth.  V.  I.  8.  t.  II. — Nettary  obtufe,  fhorter  than  the 
very  irregular  fix-cleft  petal.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ob- 
long. Flower-flalk  fmootli  at  tlie  bafe. — Gathered  by 
Dr.  Sibthorp  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer,  in  watery  places 
near  Camandria,  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  Differs  from  the 
former  in  its  uniformly  glaucous  leaves,  unmarked  by  red 
veins,  but  dillinguiflied  by  a glandular  cryftalline  clothing 
like  the  ice-plant.  The  flowers  are  fimilar  in  colour  to 
P.  lujitanka,  but  very  different  in  llrutture  ; the  fegments 
ot  their  calyx  being  almofl  linear,  not  broadly  ovate  ; and 
the  limb  of  their  corolla  dillintlly  two-lipped,  its  upper  lip 
fhort,  in  two  divaricated  lobes,  the  lower  much  broader 
and  longer,  in  three  lobes,  the  middle  lobe  deeply  cloven. 
Tlie  germen,  and  probably  the  capfule,  is  globofe. 

3.  P.  vulgaris.  Common  Butterwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 

25.  FI.  Dan.  t.  93.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  70.  (P.  five  Sanicula 

Eboracenfis  ; Ger.  Em.  788.) — Netlary  cylindrical,  acute, 
as  long  as  the  very  irregular  five-cleft  petal.  Segments  of 
the  calyx  oblong.  Capfule  ovate.  Commc^i  on  the  bogs 
of  Europe,  flowering  with  us  in  May  and  June.  Larger 
than  either  of  the  foregoing.  The  tube  and  fpur  of  the 
corolla  are  pale  purple,  but  the  limb  is  deep  blue,  in  five 
rounded  fegments,  of  which  the  two  uppermoft  are  much 
the  fmallell,  the  lower  central  one  the  largefl,  all  of  them 
entire.  The  vifeid  fubilance,  found  on  the  leaves,  is  faid 
to  be  ufeful  to  anoint  the  dugs  of  cows  when  fore  or  in- 
jured ; at  leall  fuch  is  the  report  of  old  Gcrarde,  and  hence 
came  the  name  of  Yorkfhire  Sanicle  for  this  plant. 

4.  P.  grandiflora.  Large-flowered  Butterwort.  Willd. 
n.  3.  Decand.  FI.  Franc,  v.  i.  250.  v.  3.  575.  Lamarck 
Di6l.  V.  3.  22.  Illullr.  t.  14.  f.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2184. — 
Neftary  cylindrical,  acute,  as  long  as  the  nearly  regular, 
five-cleft,  veiny  petal.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  ob- 
tufe. Caplule  ovate. — Native  of  France  and  Irehmd.  It 
was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Drummond,  curator  of  the  botanic 
garden  at  Cork,  in  marfhy  ground  in  the  weft  part  of  that 
county,  very  abundantly,  flowering  in  May.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  P.  vulgaris,  which  is  not  found 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Flowers  alfo  twice  the  fize  of  that 
fpecies,  on  llronger  more  vifeid  flails.  Corolla  much  more 
equally  divided,  and  particularly  dillinguifhed  by  its  fine 
reticulations  of  dark-blue  veins. 

5.  P.  alpina.  Alpine  Butterwort.  Ihnn.  Sp.  PI.  25. 
FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  ii.  t.  12.  f.  3.  FI.  Dan.  t.  453.  Gunn. 
Norv.  fafe.  2.  71.  t.  4.  f.  4. — Neflary  conical,  deflexed, 
fhorter  than  the  tube  of  the  very  irregular  five-cleft  petal. 
Capfule  oblong,  beaked.  - Native  of  the  alps  of  Lapland, 
Switzerland,  and  Auftria,  flowering  in  June,  earlier  in  that 
country  than  the  vulgaris,  according  to  Gunner.  It  is  like 
that  fpecies  in  foliage,  but  rather  fmaller,  and  efl'entially  dif- 
ferent in  fpur  and  capfule.  The  corolla  is  white,  with  a yellow 
palate  ; its  fegments  very  unequal,  rounded,  undivided. 

6.  P.  villofa.  Ijittle  Hairy  Butterwort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  25.  FI.  J-,app.  ed.  2.  12.  t.  12.  f.  2.  Lapland  Tour, 
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V.  I.  255.  Y.  2.  109. — Neftary  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the 
petal.  Capfule  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  compreffed.  Flovver- 
ftalk  hairy. — Gathered  by  Linnaeus  amonglt  bog-mofs  in 
Lapland,  but  rarely.  It  has  alfo  been  found  occafionally 
in  Norway  and  Siberia.  This  is  much  fmaller  than  any  of 
the  foregoing,  flowering  in  May  or  June;  the  foliage  being 
withered,  and  feed  ripe,  by  July.  The  leaves  are  rounded 
and  three -ribbed.  Stalk  (lender,  ftraight,  finely  hairy  or 
downy.  Corolla  pale  violet.  Capfule  emarginate.  Linnsus 
originally  confounded  Ray’s  fynonyms  of  the  lujitanlca  with 
the  prefent  fpecies,  which  by  that  means  came  to  be 
reckoned  a Britilh  plant. 

PINGUIN,  a Welt  Indian  name,  adopted  as  generic 
by  Dillenius,  in  Hort.  Elth.  320.  t.  240.  See  Bkomelia, 

PiNGUix,  in  Ornithology,  is  made  a diltinft  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  web-footed,  by  Mr.  Pennant ; the 
chai'adters  of  which  are,  that  tlie  bill  is  llrong,  (Iraight, 
and  bending  a little  towards  tlie  point ; the  tongue  is  co- 
vered with  ftrong  (harp  fpines,  pointing  backwards  ; the 
wings  are  very  fmall,  pendulous,  iifele('s  for  flight,  and 
covered  with  mere  flat  drafts;  the  body  is  covered  with  tliick 
(hort  feathers,  with  broad  drafts,  placed  as  compadtly  as 
fcales  ; the  legs  are  drort  and  thick,  placed  quite  behind  ; 
the  toes  are  four.  Handing  forward,  the  interior  loofe,  the 
reft  webbed  ; and  the  tail  is  very  ftift,  confiding  only  of 
broad  drafts.  He  has  enumerated  and  defcribed  three  fpe- 
cies ; viz.  I.  The  Patagonian  pinguin,  which  inhabits  an 
ide  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  coafts  of  New 
Guinea,  the  ide  of  Defolation,  fouth  of  the  Cape,  tire 
fouthern  parts  of  America,  and  the  feas  among  the  ice,  as 
high  as  fouth  lat.  64°  12',  long.  38°  14'  eaft.  It  lives  much 
at  fea  ; the  wings  aft  as  fins  ; it  burrow's  on  land,  and  is 
analogous  to  feals.  The  name  pinguin  is  given  to  thefe 
birds,  he  fays,  propter  pinguedincm,  on  account  of  tlreir  fat- 
nefs;  and  heobferves,  that  it  has  been  corrupted  to  penguin; 
fo  that  fome,  imagining  it  to  be  a Welch  word,  fignifying 
“white  head,  entertained  fome  hopes  of  tracing  the  Britidr 
colony,  faid  to  have  migrated  into  America,  under  Madoc 
Gwinetlr,  fon  of  Owen  Gwineth,  A.D.  1170.  But  he 
adds,  as  the  tw'o  fpecies  of  birds  that  frequent  that  coaft 
have  black  heads,  we  muft  refign  every  hope,  founded  on 
that  hypothefis,  of  retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in  the  new 
world.  2.  The  leffer  pinguin,  diomcdea  demerfa  of  Linnaeus, 
or  anfer  Magellanicus  of  Clufms.  And,  3.  The  red-footed 
pinguin,  the  phaeton  demerfus  of  Linnaeus,  inferior  to  tlie 
laft  in  fize,  with  a thick,  arched  red  bill ; plumage  like 
the  former  in  texture ; the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  back,  of  a dulky  purplifh  hue,  and  bread  and 
belly  white ; brown  wings,  with  the  tips  of  the  larger 
feathers  white : inftead  of  a tail,  a few  black  bridles ; 
and  red  legs.  It  is  found  on  Pinguin  ide,  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Iviii.  art.  14.  See  Alca 
and  Aptenodyta. 

PINHEIRA  de  Azere,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  province  of  Beira,  pn  the  Mondego  ; 15  miles 
S.W.  of  Vifeu. 

PINHEL,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
fituated  on  a mountain,  and  fortified ; containing  fix  parifh 
churches,  and  about  1600  inhabitants;  feven  miles  N.E.  of 
Almeida.  N.  lat.  40°  33'.  W.  long.  6°  44'. 

PINHONES  Indici,  the  name  by  which  the  Portuguefe 
call  the  purging  nuts,  as  they  are  called,  of  America  ; the 
fruit  of  the  jatropha  foliis  cordatis  angulatis  in  the  Linmean 
fyftem,  or  the  ricinoides  and  curcas  of  other  writers.  It  is 
called  Barbadoes  nut ; and  has  an  oval,  walnut-like  fruit. 


with  oblong  black  feeds.  Their  tafte  is  fweetilh,  naufeous, 
and  acrid  ; and  they  are  powerful  evacuants.  In  America 
it  is  faid  to  be  taken  in  confiderable  quantities,  and  to  purge 
witliout  much  inconvenience.  See  Pinei  nuclei,  &c. 

PINION,  in  Mechanics,  an  arbor,  or  fpindle,  in  the  body 
whereof  are  feveral  notches,  into  which  catch  the  teeth  of 
a W'heel  that  ferves  to  turn  it  round. 

Or  a pinion  is  a lefier  wheel,  w'hich  plays  in  the  teeth  of 
a larger.  See  Wheel. 

In  a watch,  &c.  the  notches  of  a pinion  (w'hich  are  com- 
monly 4,  y,  6,  8,  &c. ) are  called  leaves,  and  not  teeth,  as 
in  other  wheels. 

Pinion  of  Report  is  that  pinion,  in  a watch,  which  is 
commonly  fixed  on  the  arbor  of  a great  wheel,  and  which 
in  old  watches  ufed  to  have  but  four  leaves  ; it  drives  the 
dial-wheel,  and  carries  about  the  hand. 

The  quotient,  or  number  of  turns,  to  be  laid  upon  the 
pinion  of  report,  is  iound  by  this  proportion  as  the  beats 
in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel  are  to  the  beats  in  an  hour  ; 
fo  are  the  hours  of  the  face  of  the  clock  [viz.  12,  or  24) 
to  the  quotient  of  the  hour-wheel  or  dial-wheel  divided  by 
the  pinion  of  report,  that  is,  by  the  number  of  turns  which 
the  pinion  of  report  hath  in  one  turn  of  the  dial-wheel ; 
which,  in  numbers,  is  26928  : 20196  ::  12  : 9. 

Or  rather  thus : as  tlie  hours  of  the  watch’s  going  are  to 
the  numbers  of  the  turns  of  the  fufee  ; fo  are  the  hours  of 
the  face,  to  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report.  If  the 
hours  be  12,  then  16  : 12  ::  12  : 9.  But  if  24,  the  pro- 
portion is  16  : 12  ::  24  : 18, 

This  rule  may  ferve  to  lay  the  pinion  of  report  or  any 
other  wheel,  thus  : as  the  beats,  in  one  turn  of  any  wheel, 
are  to  the  beats  in  an  hour ; fo  are  the  hours  of  the  face,  or 
dial-plate,  of  the  watch,  to  the  quotient  of  the  dial-wheel, 
divided  by  the  pinion  of  report,  fixed  on  the  fpindle  of  the 
aforefaid  wlieel.  See  Clock  and  Movement. 

Pinion,  Flying.  See  Flying. 

To  Pinion  is  to  bind  the  hands  or  arms  of  a perfon,  fo  as 
to  prevent  his  having  the  free  ufe  of  them. 

PINIROLO,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  of  the 
tringa  kind,  fomewhat  approaching  to  the  fand-piper,  but 
larger  ; its  beak  is  little  more  than  a finger’s  breadth  long, 
and  black  ; it  is  of  a mixed  chefnut  colour,  and  brown  on 
the  back  ; and  its  belly  and  bread  are  perfeftly  white  : it  is 
common  in  the  Italian  markets,  and  very  much  refembles  the 
common  tringa. 

PINITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a fpecies  of  the  clay  genus,  is 
of  a blackifli-grey  colour,  which  is  frequently  covered,  on 
the  furface  and  in  rents,  with  iron  ochre.  It  occurs  feldom 
maflive ; is  almoft  always  cryftallized,  and  that  in  fix-fided 
prifms,  with  truncated  lateral  edges  and  angles  ; fometimes 
the  truncating  edges  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  cryftal  ac- 
quires a roundifli  afpeft.  The  cryftals  are  frequently  mid- 
dle-fized,  fometimes  fmall,  and  they  frequently  interfeft 
each  other.  The  external  ludre  is  not  at  all  certain  ; in- 
ternally it  is  gliftening,  and  its  ludre  is  refinous.  Its  lon- 
gitudinal frafture  is  fmall-grained  and  uneven  ; the  crofs- 
frafture  is  im.perfeft  and  foliated.  The  fragments  are  in- 
determinately angular,  fometimes  blunt-edged.  On  the 
edges  it  is  (lightly  tranflucent ; it  is  foft,  eafily  frangible, 
and  not  particularly  heavy  ; the  fpecific  gravity,  according 
to  Kirwan,  is  2.98.  With  regard  to  its  chemical  charafter, 
it  experiences  no  alteration  before  the  blow-pipe,  either 
alone  or  with  the  addition  of  borax.  With  carbonate  of 
foda  it  forms  an  opaque  fcoriaceous  globule  ; and  with  mi- 
crocofmic  fait,  it  makes  a tranfparent  opalcfcent  glafs.  It 
confifts  of 
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Alumine  63.75 

Silica  29.50 

Oxyd  of  Iron  6.75 

100.00 

It  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  tlie  mine  called  Pini, 
at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  from  the  mine  it  derives  its 
name  ; it  is  ufually  accompanied  with  quartz,  feldfpar,  and 
mica. 

PINK,  in  Botany,  Gardening,  See.  See  Dianthus. 

Pink,  Indian,  a fpecies  of  ipomoea  ; which  fee. 

Pink,  Indian,  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  lonicera;  which  fee. 

Pink,  Montpelier.  See  Apiiyllanthes. 

Pink,  Sea.  See  Thrift. 

Pink,  Bronvn,  among  Painters,  is  the  tinging  part  of 
fome  vegetable  of  a yellow  or  orange-colour,  precipitated 
upon  the  earth  of  alum,  cuttle-filh  bone,  or  fome  fimilar 
calcareous  fubftance.  When  good,  it  is  a concentrated 
yellow,  which,  as  a pigment,  is  tranfparent  in  oil,  gives  the 
effeft  of  a dark  colour,  and  ferves  for  deep  lhades.  There 
are  many  methods  of  preparing  brown  pink.  One  of  the 
bell  and  moil  common  methods  is  the  following  : take  of 
the  French  berries,  one  pound  ; of  fullic  wood  in  chips, 
half  a pound  ; and  of  pearl-aflies,  one  pound.  Boil  them 
in  a tin  boiler,  with  a gallon  and  a half  of  water,  for  an 
hour  ; and  then  ilrain  off  the  tintlure  through  flannel,  while 
the  fluid  is  boiling  hot.  Having  prepared  in  the  mean  time 
a folution  of  a pound  and  a half  of  alum,  put  it  gradually 
to  the  tindlure,  as  long  as  an  ebullition  ihall  appear  ; walh 
the  fediment,  as  in  the  preparation  of  lakes  (which  fee)  ; 
and  when  it  is  brought,  by  filtering  through  paper  with  a 
linen  cloth,  to  a proper  confiftence,  dry  it  on  boards  in 
fquar'e  pieces.  Or,  it  may  be  made  without  the  ufe  of 
falts,  by  boiling  two  pounds  of  the  berries  in  a gallon  of 
water  for  two  hours,  and  ftraining  off  the  tinfture  through 
flannel.  In  the  mean  time  prepare  a pound  and  a half  of 
cuttle-fiflt  bone,  by  levigating  the  foft  inner  part  with  water 
on  a marble  ; add  this  to  the  tinfture,  and  evaporate  them 
in  balneo  Marioe  till  the  matter  becomes  of  a lliff  confiftence : 
when  the  whole  has  been  well  mixed  by  grinding,  let  it  be 
laid  on  boards  to  dry. 

The  goodnefs  of  brown  pink  mull  be  judged  of  by  its 
tranfparency,  and  force  of  colour,  when  mixed  with  oil ; 
but  its  qualities  of  Handing  well,  and  not  fattening  in  oil, 
in  both  which  refpefls  it  is  commonly  defedlive,  can  only 
be  afeertained  by  trial  and  experience. 

Pink,  Dutch,  is  a pigment  formed  of  chalk,  coloured 
with  the  tinging  particles  of  French  berries,  or  other  vege- 
tables, It  is  principally  ufed  for  coarfer  purpofes  in  water. 
It  may  be- made  by  boiling  one  pound  of  French  berries, 
and  four  ounces  of  powdered  turmeric  root  in  a gallon  of 
water  for  two  hours,  and  then  ftraining  off  the  tinfture 
through  flannel,  and  boiling  it  again  with  an  ounce  of  alum, 
till  it  he  evaporated  to  one  quart.  Prepare  in  the  mean 
time  four  pounds  of  chalk,  by  waihing  it  over,  and  after- 
wards drying  it  ; and  mix  the  chalk  with  the  tindlure,  by 
grinding  them  together,  and  then  dry  it  on  boards.  It  is 
lometimes  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  llarch  and 
white  lead.  Its  goodnefs  confifts  in  its  being  of  a full  gold- 
coloured  yellow,  and  very  bright. 

Pink,  Englips,  is  only  a lighter  and  coarfer  kind  of 
Dutch  pink  ; and  may  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  the 
quantity  of  chalk  being  increafed  in  proportion,  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  inferior  tefthe  Dutch. 

Pink,  Light,  is  of  two  kinds  ; the  one  being  the  fame 
with  the  Dutch  pink,  only  with  much  lefs  colour,  fo  that 
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the  proportion  of  the  French  berries  and  turmeric  muft  be 
leffened  to  one-half ; the  other  is  the  fame  with  the  brown 
pink,  that  is,  tranfparent  in  oil,  but  with  lefs  colour.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  boiling  one  pound  of  French  berries  in 
a gallon  of  water,  for  an  hour,  and  adding  to  the  ftrained 
fluid  two  pounds  of  pearl-aflies,  diffolved  and  purified,  by 
filtering  through  paper  ; then  precipitate  with  alum  dif- 
folved in  water,  by  adding  the  folution  gradually,  till  the 
ebullition  ceafes  ; and  proceed  as  with  brown  pink. 

Pink,  Rofe,  is  a lake,  the  earth  or  bafis  of  which  is  prin- 
cipally chalk,  and  the  tinging  fubftance  is  extrafted  from 
Brafil  or  Campeachy  wood.  This  pigment,  which  does 
not  -Hand,  is  feldom  employed,  except  for  the  coarfe  work 
of  houfe-painters,  or  for  paper-hangings,  and  fometimes 
with  varnifli.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  fix  pounds  of 
Brafil  wood,  or  three  pounds  of  Brafil  and  three  of  Cam- 
peachy  wood,  in  three  gallons  of  water,  in  which  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  alum  has  been  diffolved,  for  an  hour.  Purify 
the  fluid,  by  ftraining  through  flannel,  and  put  back  th.e 
wood  into  the  boiler  with  the  fame  quantity  of  alum,  and 
proceed  as  before ; repeating  the  operation  a third  time  ; 
mix  the  three  quantities  of  tindlure  together,  and  evaporate 
them  till  only  two  quarts  of  fluid  remain.  Prepare  eight 
pounds  of  chalk,  by  walking  it  over  in  water,  in  which  a, 
pound  of  alum  has  been  diffolved,  and  afterwards  fufing  the 
chalk  from  the  fait,  formed  by  the  alum,  and  drying  it  to 
the  confiftence  of  a lliff  clay.  Grind  the  chalk  and  tindlure 
together ; and  lay  the  mafs  to  dry  out  of  the  fun  or  cold 
air.  The  goodnefs  of  rofe  pink  confifts  chiefly  in  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  colour,  and  finenefs  of  its  fubftance. 

Pink,  Pinque,  Fr.  in  Sea  Language,  is  a name  given  to 
a Ihip  with  a very  narrow  Hern  ; whence  all  vefl'els,  how- 
ever fmall,  whofe  fterns  are  falhioned  after  this  manner,  are 
called  p'mk-Jlerned. 

Pinks  are  Mediterranean  veffels,  which  differ  from  the 
xebec  only  in  being  more  lofty,  and  not  lharp  in  the  bot- 
tom, as  they  are  veffels  of  burthen.  They  have  long  nar- 
row fterns,  and  three  malls,  carrying  latteen-fails. 

PINKUFELT,  in  Geography,  atown  of  Hungary;  10 
miles  W.  of  Steinam  Anger. 

PINKZOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  ; 52  miles  W.  of  Sandomirz. 

PINNA,  or  Penna,  a Latin  word  fignifying  a feather. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  in  divers  arts,  to  exprefs  things 
which  bear  fome  refemblance,  in  form,  to  feathers ; as  the 
fins  of  filhes,  &c.  See  Fin. 

Pinna,  the  Nacre,  in  Conchology,  -z.  genus  of  the  clafs  and 
order  Vermes  Teftacea.  The  generic  charadler  is  ; animal  a 
limax  ; Ihell  bivalve,  fragile,  upright,  gaping  at  one  end, 
and  furnilhed  with  a byffus  or  beard  ; the  hinge  is  without 
teeth,  the  valves  are  united  in  one.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
ihells  produce  a large  quantity  of  fine  and  very  ftrong  bylius, 
which  by  the  Italians  is  woven  into  a fort  of  filk.  The 
Ihells  of  all  the  fpecies,  of  which  there  are  eighteen,  are  ge- 
nerally found  Handing  erefl  in  the  fmoother  waters  of  the 
bays,  with  the  larger  end  a little  open.  Tlie  filh  of  many 
of  them  are  highly  elleemed  as  food, 

Species. 

Rudis.  Shell  vaulted,  with  arched  fcales  arranged  in 
rows.  There  is  a variety  : the  JlrJl  inhabits  the  American 
and  Atlantic  oceans,  is  from  tw’elve  to  fixteen  inches  long, 
and  from  four  and  a half  to  eight  broad  ; the  Ihell  is  red, 
and  it  has  from  fix  to  eight  grooves.  The  fecond  is  found 
in  the  Indian  and  Red  feas  ; it  is  black,  with  fcarcely  any 
vifible  grooves. 

Pfctinata.  Shell  longitudinally  ftriate  half  way;  one 
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fide  flightly  wrinkled  tranfverfely.  There  is  a variety  of 
this  fpecies.  They  are  both  found  in  the  Indian  ocean  ; 
the  jirjl  is  about  three  inches  long  and  four  broad  ; the  fliell 
is  triangular,  horny.  The  fecond  is  four  and  a half  inches 
long,  two  and  a half  broad,  thinner  and  more  rare. 

Nobilis.  Shell  ftriate,  with  fcales.  There  are  four 
varieties  of  this  fpecies.  They  are  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Adriatic,  and  American  feas.  The  fhell  of  this  fpe- 
cies is  feven  inches  and  a half  long,  and  three  and  a half 
broad : it  is  brown,  the  exterior  margin  rounded ; the 
fcales  are  larger  towards  the  edges,  and  near  half  an  inch 
long ; one -half  of  the  valves  is  ribbed,  the  other  has  tranf- 
verfe  wrinkles,  which  at  the  broader  part  are  crofled  with 
ftrix. 

* Muricata.  Shell  ftriate,  with  concave,  ovate,  acute 
fcales.  This  is  deferibed  and  figured  in  Mr.  Donovan’s 
Britifh  Shells ; it  is  the  P.  fragilis  of  Pennant.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  European  and  Indian  feas,  is  from  three  to 
nine  inches  long,  and  one-third  as  broad  ; the  fliell  is  thin, 
brittle,  pellucid,  and  horny  ; the  outfide  is  formed  with  lon- 
gitudinal ribs,  rough  with  rows  of  fmall  prickles. 

Rotundata.  Shell  with  obfolete  fcales,  the  margin 
rounded.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ; it  is  fometimes 
above  two  feet  long  ; the  fliell  is  oblong,  whitifli,  with  per- 
pendicular, undulate,  parallel  wrinkles,  and  very  fine,  con- 
cave, acute,  fcattered  fcales  on  the  broader  part. 

Squamosa.  Shell  with  very  fine  undulate  fcales,  and 
flexuous  broad  wrinkles  ; the  fmaller  end  is  pointed  and 
naked.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  is  about  thirteen 
inches  long,  and  half  as  broad.  In  colour  it  is  a little 
chefnut  at  the  larger  end,  and  whitifli  at  the  fmaller  one  ; 
the  external  margin  is  angular. 

Carnea.  Shell  thin,  flefli  colour,  naked,  longitudinally 
grooved ; the  external  margin  is  acute  and  rounded.  Its 
habitation  is  not  known  ; it  is  fometimes  varied  with  white 
fpots. 

SuccATA.  Shell  fmooth,  fatchel-lhaped,  and  a little 
ereft.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas  ; is 
five  and  a half  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad  ; the  fliell  is 
thin,  above  it  is  reddifli,  beneath  whitifli,  above  flat,  with  a 
rounded  m.argin,  beneath  gibbous,  without  fcales,  but 
marked  with  ten  broadifli,  longitudinal  ftriae. 

Digitiformis.  Shell  fmooth,  tubular,  finger-fliaped, 
incurved,  the  extreme  margin  membranaceous.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  India.  The  fliell  is  flattifli,  oblong,  and  pellucid. 

Lobata.  Shell  naked,  lobed.  Found  in  Ifidia.  The 
fliell  is  of  a ftraw  colour,  with  purple  ftriae,  membranaceous 
and  heart -fliaped  when  the  valves  are  open.  The  lateral 
lobes  rounded  and  broader,  with  a fort  of  nerve  from  the 
hinge  to  the  lobes,  and  from  the  nerve  there  are  lateral 
lines. 

ViTHEA.  The  flieU  of  this  fpecies  is  hyaline,  with  lon- 
gitudinal ftriae,  the  ftriae  with  a few  fcales,  are  crofted  by 
other  tranfverfe  ftris  at  the  margin.  It  inhabits  the  Indian 
ocean,  but  is  very  rare. 

Incuroa.  Shell  narrow,  long,  naked,  carinate,  with 
tranfverfe  undulate  wrinkles.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean ; 
pale  horn  colour,  curved  at  the  hinge,  and  marked  with  a 
few  longitudinal  ftriae. 

Bicolor.  Shell  thin,  infleifted  at  the  lateral  margin, 
yellowifh,  with  black-brown  rays  ; with  a few  longitudinal 
ftriae.  It  inhabits  the  Red  fea.  It  is  of  a horn  colour, 
long,  with  a few  tranfverfe  curved  ftriae  at  the  margin,  the 
larger  end  is  rounded, 

Exusta.  Shell  flattifli,  horny,  with  blackifli  rays,  fpots, 
and  clouds,  and  many  fmooth  ftriae.  It  is  rare,  but  fome- 
times found  in  the  fouthern  ocean  of  India. 
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Vexillum.  Shell  truncate  at  the  outer  margin,  dilated, 
paked,  horny,  with  a few  black  clouds  ; longitudinally 
ftriate  on  the  fore-part,  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled  behind. 
It  inhabits  India,  and  is  extremely  rare.  The  fliell  appears 
as  if  it  were  wunged,  wdth  a curved  lateral  margin. 

Papyracea.  Shell  very  thin,  brittle,  horny,  with  lon- 
gitudinal ribs,  the  extreme  margin  roundifti.  This  is  a na- 
tive of  the  Indian  ocean  : the  back  of  the  ribs  is  fometimes 
fcaly  ; in  the  middle  of  the  fliell  is  a violet-brown  fpot,  and 
a few  tranfverfe  wrinkles  at  the  lateral  margin. 

Sanguinea.  Shell  flattifli,  and  flightly  incurved  : it  is 
red,  with  a few  perpendicular  fmooth  ftriae.  The  fliell  is 
three  inches  long  : it  is  probably  a variety  only  of  fome 
other  fpecies. 

Bullata.  The  fliell  of  this  fpecies  is  very  ftraight, 
thin  and  perpendicularly  ftriate,  with  tranfverfe  fpinous 
wrinkles  at  the  low'er  margin.  This,  like  the  laft,  is  thought 
not  to  be  a diftinft  fpecies. 

Pinna  Aurh,  in  Anatomy.  See  Ear. 

Pinna  Nafi,  is  the  fame  as  ala  nafi.  See  Nose. 

PINNACE,  a fmall  veffel,  navigated  with  fails  and  oars, 
and  carrying  generally  two  malls  ; chiefly  ufed  as  a fcout 
for  intelligence,  and  for  landing  of  men. 

One  of  the  boats  belonging  to  a great  man  of  war,  ferv- 
ing  to  carry  the  officers  to  and  from  the  fliore,  is  alfo  called 
the  pinnace.  It  refembles  a barge,  but  never  rows  more 
than  eight  oars,  w'hereas  a barge  properly  never  rows  lefs 
than  ten.  Pinnaces  are  for  the  accommodation  of  lieute- 
nants, &c.  as  barges  are  for  admirals,  and  captains  of  Ihips 
of  war. 

PINNACLE,  irom  pinna,  or  pinnaculum,  in  Architedure, 
the  top  or  roof  of  a houfe,  terminating  in  a point. 

This  kind  of  roof  among  the  ancients,  was  appropriated 
to  temples ; their  ordinary  roofs  were  all  flat,  or  made  in 
the  platform-way. 

It  was  from  the  pinnacle,  that  the  form  of  the  pediment 
took  its  rife. 

Pinnacle  IJland,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  fo  named  by  Capt.  Cook  from  the  termina- 
tion of  its  elevated  fummit  in  feveral  pinnacle  rocks.  N.  lat> 
6o°  25'.  E.  long.  186°  40'. 

Pinnacle  Point,  a cape  on  the  S,E.  coaft  of  Alaflika, 
fo  called  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1778.  N.  lat.  55°  lo'.  E. 
long.  198°  5'. 

Pinnacle  IJlands,  two  fmall  Japanefe  iflands.  N.  lat, 
29°  52'.  E.  long.  132°. 

PINNvE,  Actdei  Pinnarum,  in  Ichthyology.  Every  apo- 
phyfis,  or  eminence  on  the  head  or  body  of  a fifli,  which  is 
fo  fliarp  at  the  end  as  to  be  capable  of  pricking,  is  called  an 
aculeus ; but  the  aculei  pinnarum  in  particular  are  thofe 
prickly  radii  or  bones,  which  ferve  to  fupport  the  fins  ; and 
being  carried  out  beyond  the  rim  of  the  mem,brane,  end  in 
fo  many  points. 

Thefe  aculei  are  fimple  cylindric  officles  ; whereas  the  other 
officles,  which  fuilain  the  fins,  are  lefs  rigid,  and  are  bent 
and  not  prickly  ; and  thefe  are  not  Ample,  but  are  com- 
pofed  each  of  two  officles,  clofely  cohering  one  to  another. 
Many  of  thefe  radii  are  divaricated  at  their  extremity  into 
two,  three,  or  more  branches  ; thefe,  when  they  are  car- 
ried out  beyond  the  rim  of  the  membrane,  are  harmlefs,  and 
are  feen  to  be  compofed  of  two  officles,  as  the  body  of  the 
radius  is.  The  aculei  of  the  back  and  belly  of  all  fifties  are 
fo  far  of  the  fame  nature,  that  they  never  ftand  fingle,  as 
fome  have  fuppofed  them  ‘to  do  in  particular  inftances  ; but 
they  are  always  connefted  one  to  the  other  at  the  bottom 
by  a membrane,  though  that  be  ever  fo  fmall  and  low, 
as  in  fome  it  is  fcarcely  vifible.  See  Anatomy  of  Ftsii. 
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PINNAMAQUAM,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ftream  in 
Wafhington  county,  and  ftate  of  Maine,  which  gives  name 
to  a new  fettlement. 

PINNA  RUM  Dilator  Proprius,  in  Anatomy,  a name 
given  by  Santorini  to  one  of  the  rnufcles  of  the  face,  which 
he  has  alfo  called  myrtiformis  nafi,  and  which  Cowper  has 
called  depreffor  labii  fuperioris,  five  conftriftor  alse  nafi,  and 
Albinus  the  depreffor  alse  nafi. 

PiNNARUM  Radii.  See  Radii  Pinnarum. 

PINNATED  Leaf,  among  Botanijls.  See  Leaf. 
PINNATIFID  Leaf.  See  Leaf. 

PINNATIPEDES,  or  Fin-footed  Birds,  in  Ornithology, 
an  order  of  birds,  the  charafters  of  which  are  ; that  the 
bill,  body,  and  mode  of  life  refemble  thofe  of  the  waders  or 
grallae  ; the  thighs  are  likewife  naked  for  the  lower  half, 
and  the  feet  are  fitted  for  wading  in  marlhes,  all  the  toes 
being  divided  ; but  the  toes  are  edged  on  each  fide  with  a 
membrane  for  their  whole  length.  Thefe  birds  moftly  live 
in  pairs  while  breeding,  and  conftruft  very  large  nefts  of 
various  leaves  and  grafs  in  their  marfhy  haunts.  The  ge- 
nera, are  Phalaropus,  Fuliea,  and  Podiceps  ; which  fee. 

PINNATUS,  in  Heraldry,  a term  ufed  by  the  Latin 
writers  on  thefe  fubjedls,  to  exprefs  that  fort  of  line  in 
arms  which  is  called  by  our  heralds  the  embattled  line,  or 
crenelle.  It  is  alfo  called  by  fome  linea  pinnis  afperata,  and 
by  Sylvefter  Petro  Sandfo  murales  pinnula.  When  this  line 
is  only  embattled  on  one  fide,  it  is  properly  expreffed  by  this 
word ; but  when  it  is  embattled  on  both  fides,  as  in  foine 
arms,  it  is  called  bretejfe,  and  contre  hretejfe. 

PINNAW,  in  Geography,  a river  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe  ; 20  miles  below  Hamburgh. 

PINNE,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 24  miles 
W.  of  Pofen. 

PINNEBERG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  capi- 
tal of  a lordfiiip  ; eight  miles  N.W.  of  Hamburgh.  N.  lat. 
53°  43'*  E.  long.  9°  54'. 

PINNEYRAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Benares. 

PINNING,  in  Building,  the  faftening  of  tiles  together, 
with  pins  of  heart  of  oak  ; for  the  covering  of  a houfe, 
&c. 

PINNIRAPI,  in  Antiquity,  an  order  of  gladiators,  who 
being  matched  with  the  Samnites,  ufed  to  catch  at  the 
pinnae  which  adorned  their  helmets,  and  bear  them  off  in 
triumph,  as  marks  of  vidfory. 

PINNOW,  in  Geography , atovsn  of  Hinder  Pomerania  ; 
fix  miles  N.E.  of  Plate. — Alfo,  a lake  of  Brandenburg, 
in  the  Middle  Mark,  near  Oranieiiburg. 

PINOLA,  or  PiNGOLA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guatimala ; 75  miles  E.  of  Gtiatimala. 

PINOLS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltrjft  of 
Brioude.  The  place  contains  747,  and  the  canton  3580  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  210  kiliometres,  in  nine  com- 
munes. 

PINOS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada; 
five  miles  E.  of  Grenada. — Alfo,  an  jfland  near  the  S.  coaft 
of  Cuba,  refembling  a horfe-ffioe  in  its  figure,  about  75 
miles  in  circuit,  mountainous  and  covered  with  pines.  N. 
lat.  21°  32'.  W.  long.  82.  10'. 

Pinos.  See  Pines. 

PINOSA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  May. 

PINSHOWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz  ; feven  miles  S.  of  Auffig. 

PINSK,  a town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
ef  Brzefc,  furrounded  by  moraffes.  Jews  are  numerous, 
and  the  Greeks  have  a bifiiop  ; the  chief  manufafture  is 


that  of  dreffmg  Ruffian  leather  ; 84  miles  E.  of  Brzefc- 
N.  lat.  52°  12’.  E.  long.  25°  53'. 

PINSSON,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a learned  jurift,  fon  of 
a profeffor  of  law  of  the  fame  name,  was  born  at  Bourges 
in  1612.  He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris  in  1633  ; but  he  was  particularly  diftinguifiied  for  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  law  of  benefices,  in  which  he  was 
regarded  as  the  oracle,  and  which  he  illuftrated  by  feveral 
learned  works.  Of  thefe  were  “ Traite  des  Benefices 
“ La  Pragmatique  Sanftion  de  St.  Louis,  et  celle  de 
Charles  VII.  avec  Commentaires “ Notes  fommaires  fur 
les  Indults  accordes  a Louis  XIV.  &c.  “ Traites  des 

Regales,”  2 vols.  4to.  whicli  is  faid  to  be  a very  learned 
and  ufeful  performance.  This  induftrious  writer  died  at 
Paris  in  1691.  Moreri. 

PINT,  PiNTA,  a vellel  or  meafure  ufed  in  eftimating  the 
quantity  of  liquids,  and  even  fometimes  of  dry  things. 

Bud^us  derives  the  word  pint  from  the  Greek  7riv9a  ; 
others  from  the  German  pint,  a little  meafure  of  wine  ; 
Nicod  from  the  Greek  thveiv,  to  drink. 

The  Englilh  pint  is  three-fold  ; the  one  for  wine  meafure, 
another  for  beer  and  ale  meafure,  and  a third  for  dry 
meafure. 

The  wine  pint  is  faid  to  contain  a full  pound,  avoirdupois, 
of  common  running  water  ; two  pints  make  a quart,  two 
quarts  a pottle,  two  pottles  a gallon,  &c.  ; a hogfhead  is 
8-n)V  cubic  feet;  a gallon  231  cubic  inches;  and  a pint 
28f  cubic  inches.  See  Measure,  and  Tun. 

In  the  Englifli  ale  and  beer  meafure,  the  pint  is  the  eighth 
part  of  a gallon,  or  282  cubic  inches  ; confequently  con- 
tains 331  cubical  inches.  See  Gallon. 

As  to  the  pint  ufed  in  Scotland,  there  are  different  opi- 
nions concerning  the  number  of  cubical  inches  it  con- 
tains. Dr.  Gregory  makes  them  109  ; others,  from  feveral 
careful  menfurations  of  the  ftandard  kept  at  Edinburgh, 
make  the  Scotch  pint  to  contain  103-rV  5 and  thofe  in  common 
ufe  are  faid  to  contain  betwixt  105  and  106  cubical  inches. 
Another  experiment  was  made  with  a calk,  which  was 
found  to  contain  465  Scotch  pints,  and  i8-rV  Englilh 
gallons.  Suppofing  this  menfuration  juft,  the  Scotch  pint 
will  be  to  the  Englilh  ale  gallon  as  289  to  750  ; and  if 
the  Englilh  ale  gallon  be  fuppofed  to  contain  282  cubical 
inches,  the  Scotch  pint  will  contain  108.664  fuch  inches. 
The  Scotch  pint,  according  to  the  ftandard  fterling  Jug,  is 
103.404  Englilh  cubic  inches  : hence  105  Scotch  pints  = 
47  Englilh  wine  gallons,  and  1 1 Scotch  pints  = 6 Englilh 
ale  gallons.  The  Scotch  quart  is  commonly  reckoned  about 
-rVth  lefs  than  the  Englilh  wine  gallon,  and  about  |th  lefs 
than  the  Englilh  ale  gallon  ; and  i pint  = 2 choppins  ; 
and  I choppin  = 2 mutchkins  ; and  i mutchkin  = 4 gills. 
See  Measure. 

The  Paris  pint,  according  to  the  old  fyftem,  is  ellimated 
at  one-fixth  of  the  ancient  congius,  and  contains  two  pounds 
of  common  water,  and  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  an 
Englilh  wine  quart  ; it  is  divided  into  chopines,  which 
fome  call  feptiers  ; the  feptier  into  two  demi-feptiers ; the 
demi-feptier  into  two  poillons,  each  poiffon  containing  fix 
cubic  inches.  Two  pints  make  a quart,  quarteau,  which 
fome  call  a pot  : the  pint  of  St.  Denis  is  almoft  double  that 
of  Paris.  See  Muid. 

At  Genoa  100  pinte,  wine  meafure,  are  equal  to  2 barrili 
= a mezzarola  = about  39  Englilh  gallons.  For  a com- 
parifon  of  the  liquid,  &c.  meafures  of  different  countries, 
fee  Measure. 

PINTADO,  or  Afra  avis,  in  Ornithology,  a name 
given  by  the  ancient  Roman  authors  to  the  Guinea-hen, 
See  Numida  ; fee  alfo  Procellaria  Capenps. 
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PIN-TAIL,  01'  j4nas  Acuta.  See  Duck. 

PINTARD’s  SouJiD,  in  Geography,  a bay  oh  the  W. 
coall  of  North  America,  the  mouth  of  which  extends  from 
cape  Scott  on  the  fouthern  fide,  in  N.  lat.  50°  56',  and  W. 
long.  128°  57',  to  Point  Difappointment,  in  N.  lat.  52°  5', 
and  W.  long.  128^  50' ; it  contains  many  fmall  iflands. 

PINTCHLUCO  River,  a large  branch  of  the  Chata 
L^che,  the  upper  part  of  Appalachicola  river. 

PINTLE,  in  Artillery,  a long  iron  bolt,  fixed  upon  the 
middle  of  the  limber  bolller,  to  go  through  the  hole  made 
in  the  trail-tranfom  of  a field  carriage,  when  it  is  to  be 
tranfported  from  one  place  to  another.  The  hole  through 
which  the  pintle  paffes  is  wider  above  than  below,  in  order 
to  leave  room  for  the  pintle  to  play  in. 

PiNTLE-Ptor,  is  a flat  iron,  through  which  the  pintle 
pafles,  and  nailed  to  both  fides  of  the  bolfter,  with  eight 
diamond-headed  nails. 

Pintle- an  iron  ring,  through  which  the  pintle 
paffes,  placed  clofe  to  the  bollter  for  the  trail  to  move 
upon. 

Pintle,  Priejl’s,  in  Botany.  See  Wake  Robin. 

Pintles,  in  Ship  Building,  ftraps  of  mixed  metal  or  iron, 
faftened  on  the  rudder  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  braces  on 
the  ftern-poft,  into  which  they  hang  the  rudder  by  a lleut 
pin  or  hook  at  the  fore  end  : thus  the  rudder  turns  or 
traverfes  as  upon  hinges,  from  fide  to  fide.  Sometimes  one 
or  two  are  fhorter  than  the  reft,  and  work  in  a focket -brace, 
whereby  the  rudder  turns  ealier.  The  latter  are  called 
dumb-pintles. 

PINTO,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  violin,  born  in  England  of  Italian  parents.  He  was 
a miraculous  player  on  his  inftrument  when  a boy  ; and 
long  before  manhood  came  on,  was  employed  as  the  leader 
of  large  bands  in  concerts.  He  was,  however,  when  Giar- 
dini  arrived  in  England,  very  idle,  and  inclined  more  to 
the  fine  gentleman  than  the  mufical  ftudent  ; kept  a horfe  ; 
was  always  in  boots  of  a morning,  with  a fwitch  in  his 
hand  inftead  of  a fiddle-ftick.  But  after  hearing  Giardini, 
who  was  fuperior  to  all  other  performers  on  his  inftrument 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he  began  to  think  it  neceffary 
to  praftife,  which  he  did  for  fome  time  with  great  diligence. 
With  a powerful  hand,  and  marvellous  quick  eye,  he  was 
in  general  fo  carelefs  a player,  that  he  performed  the  molt 
difficult  mufic  that  could  be  fet  before  him,  better  the  firft 
time  he  faw  it,  than  ever  after.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
look  at  the  notes  with  fome  care  and  attention  ; but,  after- 
vvards  trufting  to  his  memory,  he  frequently  committed 
miftakes,  and  miffed  the  expreffion  of  paffages,  which,  if  he 
had  thought  worth  looking  at,  he  would  have  executed 
with  certainty.  After  leading  at  the  opera,  whenever 
Giardini  laid  down  the  truncheon,  he  was  engaged  as  firft 
violin  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  where  he  led  during  many  years. 
He  married  for  his  firft  wife  Sybilla,  a German  under-linger 
at  the  opera,  and  fometimes  employed  in  burlettas  at  Drury- 
lane.  After  her  deceafe,  he  married  the  celebrated  Mifs 
Brent,  and,  quitting  England,  fettled  in  Ireland,  where  he 
died  in  December  1782,  aged  53  years. 

His  accuracy  in  playing  at  fight  was  fo  extraordinary, 
that  he  even  aftonilhed  Bach  and  Abel  by  the  extent  of 
this  faculty  ; and  to  embarrafs  him,  if  poffible,  they  com- 
pofed  jointly  a concerto  for  the  violin,  with  folo  parts  as 
difficult  as  they  could  invent  ; and,  carrying  it  to  Vauxhall 
as  foon  as  tranfcribed  in  feparate  parts,  told  him  that  they 
had  juft  finiffied  a concerto,  of  which,  as  it  was  fomewhat 
out  of  the  common  way,  they  wifhed  to  hear  the  effefts, 
if  he  would  venture  to  try  it  at  fight.  “ Let  me  fee  it,” 
fays  Pinto  ; and  after  a flight  glance  at  the  folo  parts,  and 
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picking  his  teeth  in  his  ufual  way,  he  faid  if  they  pleafed  he 
would  try  it  as  his  concerto  for  the  night.  And  the  emi- 
nent  compofers  who  wifned  to  make  this  experiment,  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  believe  any  of  the  greateft  per- 
formers in  Europe  on  the  violin,  would  have  played  it 
better  with  a month’s  praftice. 

Pinto,  who  in  playing  an  adagio  feemed  to  have  fo  much 
feeling  and  expreffion,  was  a Stoic  at  heart,  equally  indif- 
ferent to  pain  and  pleafure.  While  he  led  the  band  at 
Drury-lane,  during  the  moft  affefting  fcene  of  Garrick’s 
capital  tragic  parts,  he  ufed  to  fall  alleep  in  the  orcheftra 
full  in  his  view,  which,  after  our  genuine  Rofcius  had  with 
indignation  feen,  he  never  refted  till  his  place  in  the  orcheftra 
was  fupplied  with  a leader  on  whofe  feelings  he  had  more 
power.  Indeed,  we  remember  a more  ridiculous  mortifica- 
tion happening  to  our  ever-to-be-lamented  friend,  Garrick, 
from  a centinel  at  one  of  the  ftage  doors,  equally  deftitute 
of  human  feelings  with  Pinto,  yawning  aloud  during  the 
deepeft  diftrefs  of  king  Lear,  which  fo  completely  turned 
“ what  Ihould  be  great,  to  farce,”  that  the  vulgar  part  of 
the  audience,  being  cocknies,  burft  into  a loud  horfe-laugh  ; 
which  fo  difconcerted  and  enraged  the  good  old  king,  that 
he  complained  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  begged  that 
fo  impenetrable  a centinel  might  never  be  placed  again  on  the 
ftage  to  make  the  audience  laugh,  whilft  he  was  doing 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  them  cry. 

Pinto  died  with  the  fame  indifference  about  worldly  con- 
cerns as  he  had  lived,  and  left  his  unfortunate  widow,  the 
once  much  famed  Mifs  Brent,  fo  literally  a beggar,  that 
Ihe  returned  to  England  to  folicit  charity  from  the  Mufical 
Fund  ; which,  alas  ! flie  did  in  vain  : for  by  his  having 
during  feveral  years  negledfed  to  pay  his  fubfcription,  all 
her  claims  were  annihilated  in  an  eftablilhment  which  Ihe 
and  her  hulband  had  often  by  their  gratuitous  performance 
contributed,  at  its  annual  benefits,  to  fupport,  previous  to 
its  being  enriched,  and  rendered  a royal  inftitution  by  the 
commemoration  of  Handel. 

Pinto,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile ; 
9 miles  S.  of  Madrid. 

PINTRAL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  5 
26  miles  S.  of  Ongole. 

PINTURICCIO,  Bernardino,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Perugia  in  1454,  and  was  a difciple,  and  for  fome 
years  affociate,  of  Pietro  Perugino.  He  painted  in  hiftory 
and  portraits,  and  was  in  fo  much  efteem,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  the  portraits  of  pope  Pius  II.,  and  of 
Innocent  VHI  ; of  Giulia  Farnefe,  Csefar  Borgia,  and 
queen  Ifabella  of  Spain.  His  ftyle,  neverthelefs,  was  ex- 
tremely dry  and  Gothic,  as  he  introduced  gilding  in  the 
.architeftural  and  other  parts  of  his  pidlures,  and  an  over- 
laboured  degree  of  finifhing. 

In  his  moft  memorable  performance,  the  hiftory  of 
Pius  11. , painted  in  ten  compartiments  in  the  library  at 
Sienna,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  aflifted  by  Raphael,  then  a 
very  young  man,  and  pupil  of  Perugino,  who  made  fome 
cartoons  of  the  moft  material  incidents,  and  fketched  many 
parts  of  the  compofitions. 

His  laft  work  was  a Nativity  for  the  monaftery  of  St. 
Francis  at  Sienna  ; in  which  place  he  had  a room  affigned 
him  to  paint  in,  without  the  danger  of  his  being  inter- 
rupted ; and  out  of  which  he  requefted  every  thing  might 
be  removed.  Willing  to  indulge  him,  the  monks  caufed 
all  the  furniture  to  be  taken  away,  except  an  old  cheft, 
which,  being  greatly  decayed,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
move,  as  they  were  fearful  of  deftroying  it.  Pinturiccio 
infifted,  however,  upon  its  removal ; and  the  attempt  was 
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fcarcely  made,  when  it  broke  to  pieces,  and  a treai'ure  of 
500  pieces  of  gold  was  difcovered  concealed  within  it. 

The  joy  of  the  monks  was  equalled  only  by  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  painter,  who  was  faid  to  have  died  of  chagrin 
foon  after,  at  the  age  of  59. 

PINTZOUA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerelia  ; 22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Marienburg. 

PINUS,  in  Botany,  the  fir,  cedar,  larch,  &c.  a moll  im- 
portant and  well-known  genus  of  plants,  two  points  in 
whofe  hiftory  have,  neverthelefs,  been  involved  in  great  ob- 
fcurity  ; thefe  are  the  derivation  of  the  generic  name,  and 
the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  Ifigma  of  the  flower.  Lin- 
naeus places  Plniis  amongft  ancient  Latin  names  of  unknown 
origin  ; and  Martyn,  like  Ambrofinus,  leaves  it  unexplained. 
The  lexicographers  are  moftly  content  to  refer  to  its  Greek 
fynonym  Trdv;- ; and  it  is  polfible  that  both  words  had  the 
fame  fource.  De  Theis  deduces  Pinus,  very  fatisfadlorily, 
from  the  Celtic,  and  Ihews  it  to  exift,  varioully  modified, 
in  all  the  dialefts  of  that  ancient  language,  its  bafis  being 
pin  or  pen,  a mountain  or  rock  ; whence  we  have  the  Apen- 
nines ; the  Pennine  Alps,  &c.  The  Gallic  pinwidden,  like 
the  German  pyn-laum,  means  precifely  a mountain  tree  ; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate.  Of  the 
Itigma  we  fliall  treat  in  its  proper  placfe. — Linn.  Gen.  499. 
Schreb.  651.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  494.  Mart.  Mill.  Didf. 
V.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1031.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  314. 
•Tuff.  414.  Tourn.  t.  355,  356.  Lamarck  Illuilr.  t.  786. 
Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  204.  Purfli  North  Amer. 
V.  2.  639.  Gaertn.  t.  91.  (Abies;  Jufl’.  414.  Tourn. 
t.  353,  354.  Lamarck  llluflr.  t.  785.  Larix ; Tourn. 
t.  357.) — Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Conlferee,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  none,  except  the  fpreading  fcales 
of  the  flower-bud.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  very  nu- 
merous, colledled  below  into  a cylindrical  column,  racemofe 
above  ; anthers  horizontal,  wedge-fhaped,  opening  under- 
neath by  two  longitudinal  cells,  and  crowned  by  an  af- 
cending  membranous  creft. 

Female,  on  the  fame  plant.  Cal.  a nearly  ovate  denfe 
catkin,  compofed  of  oblong,  clofely  imbricated,  wedge- 
fhaped,  rigid,  permanent,  two-lipped  fcales.  Cor.  none. 
P'ljl.  Germens  two  at  the  bafe  of  each  fcale  ; Ityle  none  ; 
ftigmas  between  the  lips  of  the  fcale.  Peru,  none,  except 
the  hardened  fcales,  combining  to  form  a woody  permanent 
cone.  Seeds  two  to  each  fcale,  each  lodged  in  a little  hollow 
at  the  bafe,  oval,  furnifhed  with  a vertical,  membranous,  un- 
equal-fided  wing,  ufually  larger  than  the  feed,  but  fmaller 
than  the  correfponding  half  of  the  annexed  fcale. 

Efl.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  none.  Corolla  none.  Anthers 
racemofe,  crefted. 

Female,  Calyx  the  fcale  of  a catkin,  unequally  two-lipped. 
Corolla  none.  Cone  woody.  Seeds  two,  winged  at  the 
bafe  of  each  fcale. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  defcribes  as  the  ftyle  and  ftigma,  the  awl- 
fhaped  point,  which  terminates  one  lip  of  the  fcales  of  the 
female  catkin,  and,  in  fome  fpecies,  hardens  into  a very 
powerful  fpine.  Juflieu  defcribes  in  his  Abies,  which  in- 
cludes the  larches  and  fpruce  firs,  two  glands  like  ftigmas  at 
the  bafe  of  one  of  the  fcales,  or  rather,  as  we  underftand 
the  flower,  one  of  the  lips  of  each  fcale.  An  examination 
of  feveral  fpecies  has  perfuaded  us  that  the  impregnation 
takes  place  nearly  as  this  great  writer’s  account  implies, 
and  poflibly,  in  fome  meafure,  as  Mr.  Salilbury  has  ex- 
plained, in  Tr.  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  309  ; though  we 
fufpeft  fome  error  as  to  the  Larch,  and  particularly  thofe 
“ long  crimfon  ftigmas”  of  the  P.  Cernbra,  there  defcribed, 
—The  knowledge  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  their 


various  ufeful  properties,  has  been  greatly  augmented  by 
the  magnificent  and  learned  monograph  of  Mr.  Lambert, 
publifhed  in  1803.  Linnaeus  has  defined  but  twelve  fpecies  ; 
Mr.  Lambert  defcribes  thirty-four,  of  which  thirty  are 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Aiton  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Hortus 
Kewenfis  ; Mr.  Purfli  has  nineteen  in  his  Flora  of  North 
America,  juft  come  to  our  hands.  Thofe  which  are  the 
produce  of  that  country  have  received  the  moil  complete 
botanical  inveftigation.  The  oriental  ones  ai-e  not,  as  yet, 
fo  well  underftood,  nor  are  they,  apparently,  by  far  fo 
numerous. — The  younger  Michaux  in  his  Arhres  forejliers, 
a work  in  three  volumes  8vo.,  has,  it  feems,  criticifed  in- 
accurately much  of  Mr.  Lambert’s  work,  and  very  unwar- 
rantably changed  fome  of  his  names.  Thefe  attacks  are 
repelled  by  our  intelligent  friend,  in  Mr.  Purfli’s  work, 
publifhed  under  his  infpedlion.  Our  fedlions  are  thofe  of 
Mr.  Lambert. 

Se6f.  I.  Leaves  feveral  from  the  fame  flseathing  bafe. 
Pi  Nus  of  Tournefort.  Nineteen  fpecies. 

I.  P.  fylvefris.  Scotch  Fir.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1418. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Lambert  i.  t.  i.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  2460.  Mill.  Illuftr.  t.  82.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  207. 
Ger.  Em.  1356. — Leaves  in  pairs,  rigid.  Young  cones 
ftalked,  recurved.  Creft  of  the  anthers  very  fmall. — Native 
of  dry  ftony  fandy  hills  in  Scotland,  and  other  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  feed  two 
years  afterwards.  This  fpecies  lives  to  the  age  of  400  years 
or  more,  and  is  lofty  and  ftraight  in  its  growth,  with  ob- 
lique branches.  The  bark  fcales  off  in  large  light  cellular 
flakes.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  fpirally  difpofed,  tubular, 
membranous,  at  length  rugged,  torn  at  the  end.  Leaves 
in  pairs  from  each  fheath,  equal,  about  two  inches  long, 
linear,  narrow,  obtufe  with  a fmall  point,  minutely  ferrated, 
evergreen,  fmooth  ; their  upper  furfaces,  which  are  dark 
green,  and  rather  concave,  originally  clapped  together,  but 
foon  feparating;  the  under  convex,  more  glaucous,  ftriated. 
Flowers  terminal,  eredf  ; the  males  aggregate,  fpiked,  ful- 
phur-coloured,  foon  furmounted  by  a protruding  leafy 
branch,  each  flower  having  feveral  chafty  concave  fcaly 
braBeas  at  its  bafe,  which  fome  call  a four-leaved  calyx : 
females  folitary,  globular,  variegated  with  purple  and  green, 
with  feveral  ferrated,  pointed,  fcaly  braBeas.  The  year 
after  impregnation,  the  young  fruit  becomes  lateral,  ftalked 
and  reflexed,  green,  of  a more  ovate  figure  ; and  the  fecond 
year  ripens  into  ovate,  pointed,  hard,  teliellated  but  unarmed, 
woody  cones,  whofe  dry  fcales  finally  gape,  and  allow  of 
the  difperfion  of  the  winged  feeds.  This  is  further  pro- 
moted, in  various  fpecies,  by  the  attacks  of  Loxiee,  and 
fuch  hard-billed  birds,  who  in  feeking  the  feeds  for  food, 
fplit  the  cone,  thus  difperfiHg  many  more  feeds  than  they 
devour.  The  wood  of  P . fylvefris  is  known  by  the  name 
of  red  deal,  and  its  value,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tai-,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  afforded  by  this  fpecies,  is  well  known.  The 
tree  is  planted  on  our  moft  barren  expofed  hills  and  downs, 
as  a Ihelter  for  more  tender  plantations,  and  is  in  itfelf  a 
profitable  objedf  of  culture,  though  not  one  of  the  moil 
agreeable  ornaments  to  a country  where  any  thing  elfe  will 
grow.  We  have  obferved  with  regret  fome  noble  beech 
woods  in  Berklhire,  recently  bordered  with  miferable  Scotch 
and  fpruce  firs,  which  happily  indeed  foon  die  in  that  chalky 
loil,  and  the  mifchief  is  neither  lading  nor  extenfive. 

P.  Mughus,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  193.  Willd.  n.  2,  is 
judged  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  be  a variety  of  fylvefris,  of  a 
humble  fpreading  growth,  caufed  probably  by  its  lofty 
ftation  on  the  alps  of  Auftria;  nor  is  it,  as  Jacquin  thought, 
the  Mughus  of  Scopoli ; fee  the  next  fpecies. 

2.  P.  Pumilio.,  Mugho,  or  Mountain  Pijie-tree.  Willd. 
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11.  3.  Ait.  n.  2.  Scop.  Cam.  v.  2.  247.  Lamb.  5.  t.  2. 
(Pinafter  Pumilio  ; Cluf.  Pann.  15.  P.  quartus  auftriacus ; 
Cluf.  Hift.  V.  I.  32.  Ger.  Em.  1358.) — Leaves  in  pairs, 
fhort,  Araight.  Cones  ovate,  obtufe,  very  fmall ; the 
younger  ones  fefiile,  ereft.  Creft  of  the  anthers  prominent, 
cloven. — Native  of  mountains  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of 
Europe,  flowering  in  June.  Mr.  Blackburne  of  Orford  is 
recorded  as  its  firit  cultivator  in  England.  This,  tlie  molt 
humble  of  its  genus,  is  fcarcely  feven  feet  high,  extending 
itfelf  by  trailing  fioots,  and  even  by  rooting  decumbent 
branches.  The  leaves  are  fliorter,  and  cones  much  fmaller 
than  the  foregoing,  and  the  much  more  diftinft,  prominent, 
two-lobed,  crenate  creft  of  the  anthers,  affords  a fatisfatfory 
mark  of  fpecific  diftindfion. 

3.  P.  pungens.  Prickly-coned  Pine-tree.  Lamb.  91. 
t.  16.  f.  c,  the  cone  only.  Ait.  n.  3.  Purfh.  n.  14.  Mich. 
Arb.  For.  V.  i.  61.  t,  5.  A'lt. — Leaves  in  pairs,  fliort,  acute. 
Cones  ovate ; the  prickles  of  their  fcales  elongated,  very 
fliarp,  incurved ; the  lower  ones  deflexed. — Native  of  the 
fummits  of  the  blue  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  in  large  forefts,  where  it  was  found  by 
W.  Strickland,  efq.  The  leaves  are  much  broader  and 
ihorter  than  thofe  of  P.  Pumilio,  and  tipped  with  a fpinous 
point.  Cones  broad-ovate,  light  tawny  brown,  armed  with 
extremely  pungent  incurved  fpines. 

4.  P.  Banytana.  Labrador  Pine-tree.  Lamb.  7.  t.  3. 
Ait.  n.  4.  Willd.  n.  10.  Purfh  n.  10. — Leaves  in  pairs, 
divaricated,  oblique.  Cones  recurved,  twilled.  Creft  of 
the  anthers  dilated,  emarginate. — Native  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  &c.  Rarely  cultivated  in  England,  flower- 
ing in  April.  This  is  with  us  a tall  tree,  with  numerous 
long  and  fpreading  branches,  though  more  humble  on  its 
native  rocks.  Leaves  fcarcely  above  an  inch  long,  varioufly 
twitted.  Creft  rather  broader  than  the  anther  itfelf,  kidney- 
fhaped,  emarginate  and  crenate.  Cones  very  abundant,  ob- 
long, rather  {lender,  rugged,  brown,  two  inches  in  length, 
recurved,  fo  that  their  points  touch  the  branch,  and  often 
meet  each  other.  Communicated  to  Mr.  Lambert  by  fir 
J.  Banks.  The  finefl  trees  of  this  fpecies  are  in  the  gardens 
at  Pain’s-hill  and  Kew. 

5.  P.  Pinajler.  duller  Pine-tree.  Ait.  H.  Kew.  ed.  i. 
V.  3.  367.  Lamb.  9.  t.  4,  5.  Ait.  n.  5.  Willd.  n.  4. 
(P.  maritima  altera;  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  91.  Duham. 
Arb.  v.  2.  125.  t.  29.) — Leaves  in  pairs,  elongated.  Cones 
whorled,  cluttered,  ovate,  fefiile,  drooping,  with  fomewhat 
pointed  fcales.  Creft  of  the  anther  rounded. — Native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe,  in  rocky  mountainous  places,  efpe- 
cially  near  the  fea.  Common  in  Englifh  plantations,  flower- 
ing in  April  and  May.  Larger  in  every  part  than  the 
Scotch  fir,  forming  a flout  and  lofty  tree.  The  leaves  are 
four  inches  long,  narrow,  pungent,  ftraight.  The  male 
Jloauers  compofe  a very  handfome  golden  thyrfus ; the  creft 
of  their  anthers  is  rounded,  nearly  orbicular,  crenate  ; not 
dilated,  as  Willdenow  has  erroneoufly  copied  Mr.  Lambert, 
which  has  caufed  a fimilar  error  in  Hort.  Kew.  Female 
Jlanuers  with  rich  crimfon  fcales.  Cones  ovate,  rather 
pointed,  four  inches  long,  bright  brown,  each  fcale  tipped 
with  a fhort  broad  bluntilh  fpine.  In  the  fouth  of  France 
thefe  trees  are  waftefully  cut  all  down  one  fide,  as  they 
ftand,  in  winter,  for  the  turpentine  to  ooze  out.  The 
wood  and  pitch  is  much  ufed  in  Switzerland.  The  flakes 
ferve  to  fupport  vines  of  humble  growth. 

6.  P.  Pinea.  Stone  Pine-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1419. 

Lamb.  ii.  t.  6,  7,  8.  Willd.  n.  ii.  Ait.  n.  6.  (P. 

domeftica ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  87.  P.  fativa ; Duham. 
Arb.  V.  2.  125.  t.  27.  Ger.  Em.  1355.) — Leaves  in  pairs. 
Cones  ovate,  obtufe,  as  long  as  the  leaves  ; their  fcales  with 


recurved  deciduous  points.  Seeds  bony,  with  very  fliort 
wings.  Creft  of  the  anthers  jagged. — Native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  Mr.  Flawkins  and  Dr. 
Sibthorp  obferved  it  in  Greece,  efpecially  in  the  fandv 
plains  of  Elis,  from  whence  the  nuts  are  exported  for  eating, 
and  the  timber  is  often  ufed  for  fhip-btiilding.  In  Italy 
thefe  nuts  generally  iupply  the  place  of  almonds,  in  various 
articles  of  cookery  ; and  that  they  have  done  fo  from  remote 
antiquity,  appears  from  their  having  been  found  among  the 
domeflic  ftores  in  the  pantries  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeia. 
The  kernel  is  fweet,  with  a turpentine  flavour  ; its  Ihell 
very  hard.  This  tree  appears  to  great  advantage  in  the  land- 
fcapes  and  gardens  about  Rome,  as  well  as  occafionally  in 
our  Englifh  plantations.  Its  line  dark  green  leaves,  copious 
male  blojfoms  diffufing  a fliower  of  fulphureous  pollen  on  all 
the  neighbouring  plants,  and  the  niaffy  cones,  render  it  very 
remarkable. 

7.  P.  maritima.  Maritime  Pine-tree.  Lamb.  13.  t.  10. 
Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  7. — Leaves  in  pairs,  {lender,  rough- 
edged.  Cones  ovate,  folitary,  drooping,  ftalked,  teffel- 
lated,  even,  clofe.  Creft  of  the  anthers  fomewdiat  pointed, 
undivided. — Native  of  the  fea-coafts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
Micheli  fent  a fpecimen  to  Sherard  from  Italy,  and  Dr. 
Sibthorp  gathered  the  fame  in  Greece,  as  we  learn  from  his 
colledlion  ©f  drawings.  Miller  appears  to  have  cultivated 
this  fpecies,  but  we  feel  fome  flight  doubts  refpedling  Mr. 
Lambert’s  ninth  plate,  and  his  cone  from  Sion  gardens, 
t.  10.  f.  f,  IS  furely  different.  The  cones  of  the  true  mari- 
tima are  peculiar  for  their  even  or  level  furface,  the  outer 
part  of  each  fcale  being  flat,  with  a central  fear,  which  has 
no  point  nor  prominence ; nor  do  they  fpread  or  feparate 
much  to  difeharge  the  feeds.  The  male  Jlowers  are  capi- 
tate, not  fpiked  ; they  are  fliorter  and  the  creft  of  their 
anthers  lefs  orbicular,  and  more  pointed,  in  Dr.  Sibthorp’s 
figure  than  in  Mr.  Lambert’s  t.  9,  though  both  drawings 
were  made  by  the  fame  excellent  artifl ; and  their  capitate 
inflorefcence  agrees. 

8.  P.  halepenfts.  Aleppo  Pine-tree.  Lamb.  15.  t.  ii. 

Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  8.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  352. 
Mill.  Ic.  t.  208.  (P.  maritima  prima ; Matth.  Valgr. 

v.  I.  90.)  — Leaves  in  pairs,  very  {lender.  Cones  ovate- 
oblong,  drooping,  ftalked,  tuberculated,  polifhed,  unarmed. 
Creft  of  the  anthers  rounded,  jagged. — Native  of  Syria. 
Obferved  by  Desfontaines  alfo  on  mount  Atlas,  and  on  the 
uncultivated  hills  of  Barbary,  abundantly,  as  well  as  in  the 
fouth  of  France  near  Frejus  ; but  this  tree  does  not  always 
bear  the  winters  of  Paris  nor  of  London,  fo  that  it  is  very 
fcarce  in  colleftions.  It  differs  from  the  laft  in  having  more 
{lender  leaves ; fpiked  male  Jlowers,  the  crefl  of  whofe 
anthers  is  broader  than  long,  jagged,  not  pointed  ; and  efpe- 
cially in  the  ruggednefs  of  its  cones,  the  prominent  part  of 
whofe  fcales  is  tumid,  and  of  a fine  polifhed  red-brown. 
Thefe  fcales  fpread  widely  to  difeharge  the  feeds.  The  fy- 
nonym  of  Matthiolus  is  given  on  the  authority  of  a fpeci- 
men feen  by  Mr.  Lambert  in  the  Sherardian  herbarium  ; 
and  indeed  his  cut  anfwers  well  to  our  plant,  though  em- 
ployed by  Duhamel,  v.  2.  t.  28,  for  his  own  P.  maritima 
major,  inftead  of  his  P.  hierofolymitana,  &c.  n.  14,  to 
which  we  prefume  it  belongs. 

9.  P.  Majfoniana.  Indian  Pine-tree.  Lamb.  17,  t.  12. 
Willd.  n.  9. — Leaves  in  pairs,  very  long  and  {lender ; their 
fheaths  very  fhort.  Creft  of  the  anthers  fhort,  broad, 
toothed. — Native  of  China.;  from  whence  its  feeds  were 
brought  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  produced  flower- 
ing trees  there,  fpecimens  of  which,  given  to  fir  J.  Banks 
by  Mr.  Maflbn,  were  examined  and  delineated  for  Mr. 
Lambert’s  work,  nor  has  this  f^iecies  been  elfewhere  pub- 

lifhed. 
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lifhed.  The  Jlipulas  on  the  young  (hoots  are  finely  fringed. 
Leaves  four  or  five  inches  long,  apparently  ereft.  Male 
Jlowers  fpiked ; the  crell  of  their  anthers  twice  as  broad  as 
long,  (harply  toothed.  The  cones  have  not  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

10.  P.  inops.  Jerfey  Pine-tree.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  i. 
V.  3.  367.  Lamb.  18.  t.  13.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  9. 
Purlh.  n.  8.  Michaux  Arb.  For.  v.  i.  58.  t.  4. — Leaves  in 
pairs.  Cones  drooping,  oblong-conical,  longer  than  the 
leaves  ; their  fcales  with  awl-fiiaped  prominent  fpines.  Creft 
of  the  anthers  (liort,  broad,  jagged. — Native  of  dry  barren 
hills,  in  the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  from  New 
Jerfey  to  Carolina,  where  it  bloffoms  in  May.  Mr.  Purfh 
fays  it  is  of  a middle  fize,  draggling  growth,  and  full  of 
refin,  the  branches  tougher  than  any  other  pine  with  which 
he  is  acquainted.  It  might  ferve  for  feveral  ufeful  purpofes, 
if  the  wood  were  not  fo  liable  to  early  decay.  This  account 
agrees  with  Mr.  Lambert’s,  which  M.  Michaux  has  contro- 
verted. Kalm  has  remarked  tliat  cattle  in  hot  weather  du- 
dioufly  fingle  out  this  tree  for  (hade  in  preference  to  all 
others.  Its  effluvia  are  fuppofed  to  be  agreeable  to  them  ; 
or  rather  perhaps  hodile  to  fome  infedts  which  perfecute 
them,  fuch  as  gad-flies,  to  whole  approach  all  cattle  are  ex- 
tremely fenfible.  See  Linn.  Tour  in  Lapland,  v.  i.  205. 
The  leaves  of  P.  inops  are  of  a dark  green,  two  inches  long, 
lefs  (lender  than  in  maritima  or  halepenfis,  the  afpeft  of  the 
tree  being  mod  like  a darved  Scotch  Fir.  The  fcales  of  the 
female  catkin  are  reddifh,  with  long  taper  points,  that  har- 
den into  pungent,  prominent,  (lightly  curved  fpines  on  the 
ripe  cone. 

11.  P.  rejinofa.  American  Pitch  Pine-tree.  Red  Pine. 

Ait.  H.  Kew.  ed.  i.  v.  3.  367.  Lamb.  20.  t.  14.  Willd. 
n.  6.  Ait.  n.  10.  Purfh  n.  9.  (P.  rubra;  Michaux 

Arb.  For.  v.  i.  45.  t.  i.) — Leaves  in  pairs,  elongated,  with 
long  (heaths.  Cones  ovate,  feffile,  nearly  folitary,  tolera- 
bly even,  unarmed,  not  half  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Cred 
(hort,  jagged,  narrower  than  the  anther. — Native  of  Canada 
and  the  wedern  parts  of  New  York.  Purjh.  It  was  fird 
raifed  in  England  by  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland, 
at  Sion  Houfe,  where  many  of  this  fpecies  are  dill  to  be 
feen,  flowering  in  May.  This  tree  requires,  according  to 
Mr.  Lambert,  a moid  fituation,  and  light  fandy  foil,  and 
though  rare  in  England,  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  being 
of  elegant  appearance,  and  remarkable  for  the  fragrance 
and  abundance  of  its  refin.  The  leaves  are  four  Inches  long, 
roughifh  at  the  point,  fpreading,  with  (heaths  a quarter  of 
their  length.  Male  Jlonvers  fpiked,  copious,  handfome,  the 
creds  of  their  anthers  purple.  Female  Jlowers  oval,  deep 
purple,  their  fcales  broad,  the  larger  lip  only  very  (lightly 
pointed.  Cones  ufually  two  or  three  together,  felfile,  fpread- 
ing, fcarcely  half  the  length  of  the  leaves,  ovate,  obtufe, 
their  fcales  a little  tumid,  but  quite  deditute  of  fpines  or 
points.  In  clofe  foreds,  Mr.  Purfli  lays,  this  fpecies  grows 
very  tall,  with  a remarkably  fmooth  red  bark.  The  timber 
is  very  heavy,  and  therefore  unfit  for  mads. 

12.  P.  variabilis.  Two  and  three-leaved  Pine-tree.  Yel- 
low Pine.  Lamb.  22.  t.  15.  Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  11. 
Purfh  n.  II.  (P.  mitis  ;■  Michaux  Arb.  For.  v.  i.  52. 
t.  3.) — Leaves  two  or  three  together,  channelled  with  (hort 
(heaths.  Cones  oblong-ovate,  nearly  folitary,  daiked,  droop- 
ing ; their  fcales  with  (hort  indexed  fpines.  Found  in  mod 
pine  foreds,  from  New  England  to  Georgia.  • Purjh.  Mr. 
Lambert  has  feen  but  two  trees  of  this  kind  in  England,  one 
at  Pain’s  hill,  the  other  at  Kew  ; nor  has  he  delineated  the 
male  flowers.  This  author  (peaks  of  the  wood  as  too  fpongy 
and  light  to  be  durable  ; but  Mr.  Purfh  fays  “ the  yellow 
pine  is  the  mod  in  ufe  for  building  of  houfes  as  well  as  (hip- 


ping.” The  diverfity  of  number  among  the  leaves  on  thf 
fame  branch  is  peculiar.  Their  length,  almod  two  inches, 
rather  exceeds  that  of  the  cones.  Their  Jheaths  are  (liort. 

13.  P.  Teeda.  Frankincenfe  Pine-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1419.  Willd.  n.  14.  Ait.  n.  13.  Purfli  n.  15 Leaves 

three  together,  elongated,  with  long  (heaths.  Cones  ovate- 
oblong,  deflexed  ; their  fcales  with  indexed  fpines.  Creds 
of  the  anthers  imbricated,  orbicular.-— Native  of  barren 
fandy  fituations,  from  Virginia  to  Florida.  Mr.  Purfh  fays 
this,  which  he  terms  the  Loblolly,  or  Old-field  Pine,  is 
found  in  large  trafts  in  the  fouthern  dates.  All  the  woods 
feem  to  be  (ceded  with  it ; for  when  any  piece  of  cleared  land 
is  negledted,  for  any  fpace  of  time,  it  will  be  covered  with 
thofe  pines.  It  is  difficult,  and  in  fome  cafes  almod  imprac- 
ticable, to  recover  thofe  lands  run  over  with  young  pines,  as 
the  ground  appears  to  have  lod  all  fertile  properties  for  any 
other  vegetable  than  thofe  trees.”  The  leaves  are  three 
from  each  (heath,  larger,  and  their  Jheaths  longer,  than 
even  in  P.  rejinofa.  Male  Jlovuers  capitate,  of  a glowing 
yellow,  the  crells  of  their  anthers  orbicular  and  crowded,  or 
imbricated,  over  each  other.  The  length  of  the  leaves  is 
about  fix  inches  ; that  of  the  cones  about  three.  Their 
Jpines  are  very  (harp,  broad  at  the  bafe,  (hort,  all  indexed. 
Fig.  c of  Mr.  Lambert’s  t.  16,  we  have  already  cited  as  an- 
other fpecies  ; ke  pungens,  n.  3.  His  reference  to  Wangen- 
heim,  and  the  obfervations  borrowed  from  that  author,  are 
alfo  mifplaced  here,  belonging  rather  to  rigida  or  ferotina, 
in  Mr.  Purfh’s  opinion.  P.  Tceda  flowers  in  America  about 
April  or  May.  It  would  be  well  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
England,  on  barren  fandy  heaths,  where  nothing  elfe  of 
value  will  thrive  ; but  though  it  has  been  known  above  a 
century  in  our  gardens,  nobody  feems  to  have  taken  up  this 
fpecies  as  an  objedi  of  ornament  or  economy. 

14.  P.  rigida.  Three-leaved  Virginian  Pine-tree.  Com- 
mon American  black,  or  pitch,  pine.  Mill.  Di6t.  ed.  8. 
n.  10.  Lamb.  25.  t.  18,  19.  Willd.  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  13. 
Purlh  n.  12.  Michaux  Arb.  For.  v.  1.  89.  t.  8. — Leaves 
three  together,  elongated,  with  (hortilh  (heaths.  Cones 
cludered,  ovate  ; their  fcales  with  reflexed  fpines.  Cred  of 
the  anthers  rounded,  jagged.  Found  in  the  plains,  from 
New  England  to  Virginia,  either  in  dry,  or  wet  low 
fituations,  bloffoming  in  May.  Purjh.  It  often  grows  to 
a large  fize.  The  numeroufly  cludered  cones  afford  a driking 
character  at  firil  fight.  The  leaves  are  about  three  or  four 
inches  long,  rough  at  the  points  ; their  Jlieaths  of  a much 
(horter  proportion  than  thole  of  P . Tada.  The  fpines  of 
the  cones  being  reflexed,  not  indexed,  will,  at  any  time,  dif- 

tinguifli  them.  The  wood  is  not  excellent. P.  ferotma  ; 

Mich.  Boreal- Amer.  v.  2.  205.  Mich.  Arb.  For.  v.  i.  86. 
t.  7.  Willd.  n.  16.  Purfh  n.  13,  of  which  a cone  is 
given  in  Lambert’s  t.  19.  f . 5 ; P.  Tasda  ^ ; Ait.  H.  Kew. 
ed.  I ; the  /3  of  the  2d  edition  ; appears,  by  Mr.  Purfh’s 
account,  to  be  but  a variety  of  the  rigida,  growing  on  the 
edges  of  ponds  and  fwamps. 

15.  P.  palujiris.  Swamp  Pine-tree.  Long-leaved,  or 

Broom  Pine.  Mill.  Dift.  ed.  8.  n.  14.  Lamb.  27.  t.  20. 
Willd.  n.  15.  Ait.  n,  14.  Purlh  n.  16.  Sm.  Abb.  Inf. 
v.  I.  83.  t.  42.  (P.  audralis  ; Mich.  Arb.  For.  v.  i.  64. 

t.  6.) — Leaves  three  together,  very  long,  drooping,  with 
long  (heaths.  Stipulas  pinnatifid,  reflexed,  permanent. 
Cones  fomewhat  cylindrical,  prickly. — Native  of  foreds 
near  the  lea  coad,  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  Purjh. 
Seldom  feen  in  our  gardens,  except  of  a very  (mail  fize, 
being  tender.  A tree  at  Kew,  with  its  copious  drooping 
leaves,  12  or  15  inches  long,  makes  a beautiful  appearance. 
The  male  Jlovoers,  which  Mr.  Lambert  was  obliged  to  have 
drawn  from  a dried  American  fpecimen,  are  capitate,  very 
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long,  with  imbricated  orbicular  tawny  crefts  to  the  anthers. 
Cone  lo  or  12  inches  long,  each  fcale  tipped  with  a fmall, 
prominent,  rather  incurved,  fpine.  The  points  of  the 
leaves  are  finely  ferrated  ; their  Jheaths  long,  fplitting  at  the 
top  into  linear,  recurved,  jagged  fegments.  Stipulas  at  the 
bafeof  the  flieaths,  and  not  half  fo  long,  linear,  recurved, 
acute,  torn  in  a pinnatifid  manner. 

16.  P.  longifolia.  Long-leaved  Pine-tree.  Lamb.  29. 
t.  21.  Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  ly. — Leavesthree  together, 
very  long  and  flender,  drooping,  finely  ferrated,  with  long 
fiieaths.  Stipulas  entire,  deciduous.  Cones  ovate,  with 
prominent,  angular,  recurved,  minutely-fpiiious  fcales. — 
Native  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Nepaul,  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, where,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  this  tree  grows 
to  the  height  of  100  feet,  bloffoming  about  the  beginning 
of  the  hot  feafon.  It  is  marked  as  a green-houfe  plant  in 
Hort.  Kew.  and  faid  to  have  been  introduced  by  Meffrs. 
Gray  and  Wear,  in  1801.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  copious  tuft  of  flender,  pendulous,  rough-edged 
leaves,  near  18  inches  long,  as  exhibited  in  Mr.  Lambert’s 
beautiful  plate.  The  male  Jloiuers  are  rather  capitate  than 
fpiked.  Cones  (of  which  a folitary  perfedi  fpecimen  is 
given  in  a fecond  impreflion  of  that  plate,  inftead  of  two 
which  prove  to  belong  to  a different  and  undefcribed  fpecies, 
fee  p.  91,)  ovate,  four  inches  long,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
unufually  prominent  recurved  points  of  their  fcales.  The 
head  of  this  lofty  tree  is  faid  to  be  round  and  fmall,  afford- 
ing little  fhade. 

17.  P.  Strobus.  Weymouth  Pine-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1419.  Willd.  n.  20.  Ait.  n.  16.  Purfh  n.  17.  Lamb. 
31.  t.  22.  (P.  americana,  quinis  ex  uno  folliculo  fetis, 

&c.  ; Hort.  Angl.  57.  t.  17.  f.  i.) — Leaves  five  together. 
Cones  cylindi'icd,  imbricated,  fmooth,  longer  than  the 
leaves.  Creil  of  the  anthers  of  two  minute  awl-fhaped 
briftles.  Found  on  the  fides  of  hills,  in  a fertile  foil,  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  flowering  in  May.  It  isthelargefl  and 
moll  ufeful  of  all  the  American  Pines,  and  the  bell  timber 
for  malls,  growing,  in  the  Hate  of  Vermont,  to  an  enormous 
fize.  Putjh.  The  attention  which  lord  Weymouth,  after- 
wards marquis  of  Bath,  gave  to  the  cultivation  of  this  va- 
luable tree,  has  jullly  llamped  it  with  his  name.  It  is  now 
generally  diffufed  through  every  confiderable  plantation.  Its 
timber  is  excellent.  The  leaves  are  very  flender,  and  differ 
from  all  the  preceding  in  growing  five  from  each  flieath.  In 
winter  they  approach  the  branch  in  an  eredl  poHure  ; in 
fummer  they  fpread  widely.  The  male  flowers  are  dillin- 
guiflied  by  the  peculiar  creil  of  their  anthers.  The  long, 
taper,  fmooth,  deflexed  cones,  with  broad  flat  fcales,  are 
very  peculiar,  and,  in  a green  unripe  Hate,  lingularly  ele- 
gant. 

18.  P.  Cemhra.  Siberian  Stone  Pine-tree.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  1419.  Willd.  n.  18.  Ait.  n.  17.  Lamb.  34.  t.  23, 
24.  Pall.  Roll'.  V.  I.  3.  t.  2.  (P.  maritima  altera; 

Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  93.  P.  n°  30  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  i.  179. 
t.  39.  P.  n.  20  ; Duham.  Arb.  v.  2.  127.  t.  32.  P.  fyl- 
vellris,  cembro  ; Camer.  Epit.  42.) — Leaves  five  together. 
Cones  ovate,  imbricated.  Wing  of  the  feeds  obliterated. 
Creil  of  the  anther  kidney  fhaped,  crenate.  Native  of  the 
alps  of  Siberia,  Tartary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.  In  Swit- 
zerland it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Aphernoufli.  Mr. 
Aiton  records  it  to  have  been  cultivated  in  1 746,  by  Archi- 
bald, duke  of  Argyle.  Being  of  extremely  flow  growth, 
only  very  fmall  plants  of  this  fpecies  are  ufually  feen  in 
colleAions.  The  fineft  we  have  obferved  were  at  Mill 
Hill ; but  after  the  deplorable  havock  made  there  by  ig- 
norant or  negligent  polfefl'ors,  we  know  not  whether  thefe 
trees  Hill  exill.  (See  Collinson.)  They  were  fuppofed 


to  be  fixty  or  feventy  years  old  in  1802,  when  we  faw 
them  in  fine  flower  and  fruit,  being  then  but  juH  arrived 
at  the  vigour  of  their  growth,  and  by  no  means  at  full 
maturity.  The  afpedl  of  the  tree  is  not  very  handfome. 
The  leaves  are  of  a dull  hue,  fine  and  flender  like  the 
Weymouth  pine,  with  which  they  agree  in  number.  Male 
flowers  copious,  capitate  ; the  anthers  and  their  rounded 
crells  tipped  with  purple.  Cones  ovate,  thick,  two  inches 
or  more  in  length,  purplilh,  with  a plum-like  bloom  ; their 
fcales  thick,  obtufe,  with  a lomewhat  corky  furface.  Seeds, 
which  we  have  never  feen  perfedled  in  England,  almoH  def- 
titute  of  a wing,  obovate,  refembling  thofe  of  P.  P'mea, 
like  which  they  are  eatable  ; but  their  flieU  is  more  eafily 
broken. 

19.  P.  occldentalis.  WeH  Indian  Pine-tree.  Swartz  Ind. 

Occ.  V.  2.  1230.  Lamb.  36.  Willd.  n.  19.  (P.  foliis 

quinis  ab  eodem  exortu  ; Plum.  Ic.  154.  t.  161.) — Leaves 
five  together,  rough-edged,  very  long.  Cones  ovate,  tef- 
fellated,  fhorter  than  the  leaves  ; their  fcales  minutely  fpi- 

nous.  Wing  longer  than  the  feed Native  of  the  moun- 

tains  of  Hifpaniola,  according  to  Dr.  Swartz,  who  never 
faw  more  than  one  tree  of  this  fpecies,  and  a nearly  de- 
Hroyed  cone.  He  deferibes  it  as  fifty  feet  or  more  in  height, 
with  upright  uneven  rugged  branches.  Leaves  crowded 
about  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  five  from  each  flieath, 
a fpan  long,  linear-awlfhaped,  triangular,  with  rough,  or 
finely  ferrated,  edges.  Cones  three  inches  long,  deflexed. 
Plumier’s  figure  agrees  with  this  account,  but  it  very  dif- 
tintlly  fliews  the  cone  to  be  not,  as  Swartz  fubfequently 
fays,  imbricated,  but  teifellated  hke  moH  of  the  firH-de- 
feribed  fpecies,  each  fcale  having  an  abrupt  angular  termi- 
nation ; whereas  in  P.  Strobus  and  Cembra,  the  only  two 
fpecies  befides  that  have  five  leaves  from  one  flieath,  the 
fcales  of  the  cones  are  truly  imbricated  over  each  other. 
The  feeds  moreover  being,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
Plumicr’s  plate,  confiderably  winged,  differ  widely  from- 
thofe  of  Cembra ; as  the  whole  cone  does  from  that  of 
Strobus,  to  which  latter  fpecies  Burmann,  the  editor  of 
Plumier,  moH  incautioufly  referred  his  plant. 

Sedl.  2.  Leaves  folitary,  fcattered.  Abies  of  Tournefort. 
Eleven  fpecies. 

20.  P.  Abies.  Norway  Spruce  Fir.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  142 1. 

Willd.  n.  32.  Ait.  n.  i8.  Lamb.  37.  t.  25.  FI.  Dan. 
t.  193.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  208.  ( Picea ; Matth. 

"Valgr.  V.  I.  88.  Camer.  Epit.  47.  P.  major  ; Ger.  Em. 
1354.) — Leaves  folitary,  quadrangular.  Cones  cylindri- 
cal ; their  fcales  rhomboid,  flattened.  Waved  and  notched. 
Common  filament  fliorter  than  the  brafteas. — Native  of 
mountains  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  north 
of  Afia,  in  places  watered  by  alpine  rills,  where  it  grows 
to  a lofty  height,  and  makes  a magnificent  appearance. 
Though  not  a native  of  this  ifland,  few  trees  have  been 
more  generally  or  longer  cultivated  here ; its  Hately  though 
formal  growth,  and  efpecially  the  tine  colour  of  its  ever- 
green leaves,  rendering  it  very  ornamental.  The  wood  is 
alfo  one  of  the  moH  valuable  forts  of  deal,  and  the  forefls 
of  Norway  afford  it  abundantly.  Mr.  Lambert  however  in- 
forms us,  that  what  is  grown  in  England  is  moH  durable,  and 
particularly  effeemed  for  making  ladders.  Burgundy  pitch 
is  prepared  from  this  fpecies.  The  height  of  the  tree  is 
from  100  to  150  feet.  It  flowers  in  April.  The  long 
fweeping  fan-like  branches,  often  broken  down  by  loads  of 
fnow,  and  the  effeft  of  boiHerous  winds,  have  a grand 
efi'cdl  in  alpine  landfcapes,  and  have  been  well  employed 
in  the  fublime  compofitions  of  Salvator  Rofa,  and  the  Ger- 
man engravers.  The  leaves  are  copioufly  fcattered  all  round 
the  branches,  afeending,  fomewhat  imbricated,  each  fcarcely 
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an  inch  long,  on  a fhort  ftalk,  fmooth,  linear,  curved, 
bluntifh,  with  four  rather  unequal  angles,  and  as  many  in- 
termediate hollows.  Stipulas  none.  Flowers  terminal ; the 
males  moll  plentiful,  of  a tawny  red ; their  braBeas  nu- 
merous, fpreading,  longer  than  the  common  filament  or 
bafis  of  the  Jiamens ; anthers  yellow,  their  cred;  crimfon, 
roundifli  kidney-fliaped,  deeply  and  acutely  jagged.  Fe- 
male catkins  fellile,  oblong,  eredl,  of  a rich  crimfon.  Cones 
pendulous,  folitary  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  a fpan  long, 
nearly  cylindrical,  light  brown,  fmooth,  of  numerous,  im- 
bricated, flattifli,  rigid,  rhomboid  fcales,  waved  at  the  edge, 
and  notched  at  the  point.  Seeds  fmall,  with  large  elliptic- 
oblong  wings. 

21.  P.  alha.  White  Spruce  Fir.  Ait.  H.  Kew.  ed.  i. 
V.  3.  371.  Lamb.  39.  t.  26.  Willd.  n.  34.  Ait.  n,  19. 
Purfli  n.  7.  (Abies  alba;  Mich.  Arb.  For.  v.  i.  133. 
t.  12.  A.  piceas  foliis  brevioribus,  conis  parvis  biunci- 
alibus  laxis  ; Hort.  Aiigl.  2.  t.  i.  f.  3.)— Leaves  folitary, 
quadrangular,  incurved.  Cones  nearly  cylindrical ; their 
fcales  obovate,  wavy,  entire.  Common  filament  drooping, 
twice  as  long  as  the  brafteas. — Native  of  high  mountain- 
ous trails  in  the  colder  parts  of  North  America,  flowering 
in  May.  Cultivated  in  England  by  bifhop  Compton  be- 
fore 1700.  Miller.  It  vies  with  the  lail  in  general  form, 
but  not  in  loftinefs,  but  the  leaves  are  rather  fmaller,  more 
fwelling  upwards,  and  more  incurved,  with  a glaucous  hue, 
and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  whiter.  The  Jlowers  are  all 
fmaller  ; the  males  diftinguilhed  by  the  great  length  of  their 
common  filament,  which  is  quite  pendulous.  The  cones  are 
not  above  two  inches  long,  their  fcales  obovate,  not  rhom- 
boid. Mr.  Lambert  ftrongly  recommends  the  planting  of 
this  tree,  on  a large  fcale,  on  mountainous  barren  heaths 
in  England  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Purlh  however  fays  its 
wood,  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  following,  nor  the 
tree  fo  lofty  ; neither  are  its  branches  fit  for  making  fpruce 
beer. 

22.  P.  nigra.  Black  Spruce  Fir.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  i. 

3-  37°*  Lamb.  41.  t.  27.  Willd.  n.  31.  Ait.  n.  20. 

Purlh  n.  5.  (Abies  nigra;  Mich.  Arb.  For.  v.  i.  123.  t.  ii. 
A.  piceae  foliis  brevioribus  glaucis,  conis  biuncialibus  laxis  ; 
Mill.  Ic.  t.  I.) — Leaves  folitary,  quadrangular,  ilraight. 
Cones  ovate ; their  fcales  elliptical,  notched  at  the  end.  Com- 
mon filament  eredl,  the  length  of  the  bradleas. — Native  of 
the  trails  of  high  mountains,  from  the  more  northern  parts 
of  Canada  to  Carolina,  flowering  in  May.  Piirjh.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  at  the  fame  time  as  the  lall,  but  is 
not  much  cultivated  here.  The  wood  is  faid  by  Mr.  Purlh 
to  be  better  than  the  White  Spruce,  and  the  young  branches 
are  iifed  for  making  the  well-known  fpruce  beer.  The 
leaves  and  jkowers  are  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  lall ; the 
males  eredl,  orange-coloured,  their  common  filament  no 
longer  than  the  eredl  braBeas,  the  crell  of  their  anthers 
rounded,  finely  fringed.  The  cones  are  ovate,  hardly  above 
an  inch  long,  crowded  about  the  fides  of  the  lall -year’s 
Ihoots,  which  have  protruded  beyond  them,  and  before  they 
become  dry,  are  of  a rich  deep  purple. 

23.  P.  rubra.  Red  Spruce  Fir,  Lamb.  43.  t,  28. 
Willd.  n.  33.  Ait.  n,  21.  Purfla  n.  6. — Leaves  folitary, 
awl-lhaped.  Cones  oblong,  obtufe  ; their  fcales  r^oundcd, 
fomewhat  cloven,  the  margin  entire.  Common  filament 
fhorter  than  the  bradleas. — Found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  about 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  flowering  in  May,  Though  Miller  appears 
to  have  known  this  tree  in  cultivation,  it  is  at  prefent  rarely 
feen,  nor  does  it  excite  attention,  except  from  the  more 
curious  obferverg.  It  is  of  more  hur.ible  growth  than  the 
nigra,  which  it  mofl.  refembles,  except  that  the  leaves  are 
awl-lhaped ; the  unripe  cones  of  a pale  purplifli-green,  and 
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when  ripe  rather  oblong  than  ovate,  their  fcales  rounded, 
and  not  notched,  but  fplit.  The  Ihoots  are  faid  to  make 
fpruce  beer. 

24.  P.  oricntalis.  Oriental  Fir.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1421. 
Willd.  n.  35.  Lamb.  45.  t.  29.  (Abies  orientalis,  folio 
brevi  et  tetragono,  frudlu  minimo  deorfum  inflexo  ; Tourn, 
Cor.  41.  Voy.  V.  2.  104.  letter  17.) — Leaves  folitary, 
quadrangular.  Cones  ovato-cylindrical,  pendulous  ; their 
fcales  fomewhat  rhomboid. — Gathered  by  Tournefort,  on 
lofty  mountains  above  the  convent  of  St.  John,  25  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Trebifonde.  The  modern  Greeks  know  this 
tree  by  tlie  name  of  eXAh,  and  it  feems  to  be  the  only  fpecies 
of  the  fpruce  tribe  that  Tournefort  found  in  the  Levant. 
We  know  it  merely  from  Mr.  Lambert’s  plate,  in  which  a 
copy  of  Aubriet’s  flcetch  of  an  original  fpecimen,  bearing 
two  cones,  is  given  ; along  with  a coloured  reprefentation 
of  two  other  cones,  from  China,  judged  by  Mr,  Lambert 
to  belong  to  the  fame  fpecies.  The  leaves  of  Tournefort’s 
plant  are  very  fliort,  being  hardly  half  an  inch  long,  fome- 
what incurved.  Cones  two  inches  long,  ftalked,  quite  pen- 
dulous, ovate  and  tapering,  with  rounded,  entire,  even 
fcales  ; thofe  of  the  Cliinefe  plant  are  more  feffile,  with  more 
rhomboid  wavy  fcales. 

25.  P.  Picea.  Silver  Fir.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1420.  Willd, 

n.  26.  Ait.  n.  22.  Lamb.  46.  t.  30.  Woodv  Med.  Bot. 
t.  209.  (Abies  mas;  Ger.  Em.  1363,  1364.) — Leavesfo- 
litary,  flat,  fomewhat  two-ranked.  Cones  cylindrical,  eredl, 
with  long-pointed  fcales.  Creft  of  the  anthers  with  two 
horns. — Native  of  the  mountains  of  Siberia,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland;  but  not  of  Scotland,  as  Linnaeus  and  Willde- 
now  Hate  ; nor  of  Sweden,  as  the  latter  erroneoufly  borrows 
from  the  former,  printing  Sueem  for  Suevia.  A tall  and 
handfome  tree,  cultiv,ated  for  ornament  in  England,  and 
flowering  in  May.  Its  bark  is  fmooth  and  whitifli.  Branches 
horizontal.  Leaves  copious,  linear,  either  acute  or  emar- 
ginate,  entire,  fpreading,  more  or  lefs  perfedlly,  in  two 
ranks,  and  fometimes  curved  toward  one  fide  ; their  upper 
furface  of  a dark,  fliining,  rather  glaucous,  green  ; the  un- 
der  glaucous-white.  Male  Jkovuers  numerous,  axillary,  foli- 
tary,  about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  yellow  ; their  common 
filament  the  length  of  the  toothed  braBeas ; remark- 

able for  their  rounded  two-lobed  creft,  crowned  with  a p^ir 
of  divaricated  horns.  Female  catkins  lateral,  eredl,  cylin- 
drical, green,  one  lip  of  each  fcale,  much  the  narrowell, 
dillinguifhed  by  a long,  projedling,  awl-fliaped  point,  very 
confpicuous  in  the  full-grown  cones,  which  are  alfo  eredl,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  cylindrical,  of  a reddifli-green,  till  they 
turn  brown  in  drying.  Gmelin  aflerts  tha.t  forefts  of  this 
tree  are  conlidered,  by  the  wandering  Tartars,  as  a fure  indi- 
cation of  good  fprings,  as  it  delights  in  moift  rich  fitua- 
tions  ; an  obftacle  to  its  being  planted  much  for  profit  in 
England. 

26.  P.  Balfamea.  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir.  Linn.  Sp.  Pl. 
1421.  Willd.  n.  27.  Ait.  n.  319.  Purlh  n.  i.  Lamb. 
48.  t.  31,  (Abies  balfamifera  ; Mich.  Boreal-Amer.  v.  t. 
207.  Mich.  Arb.  For.  v.  I.  145.  t.  14..) — Leaves  folitary, 
flat,  impertedlly  two-ranked.  Cones  cylindrical,  eredl,  with 
ftiort -pointed  Icales.  Creft  of  the  anthers  pointlefs. — Na- 
tive of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and  the  Alle- 
gany mountains,  in  high  cold  fituations,  flowering  in  May. 
PurPs.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  for  curiofity  in  England, 
but  in  general,  though  it  grows  to  a cdnfiderable  fize  and 
height,  fcarcely  lurvives  above  20  years,  which  teems  to  he 
the  natural  period  of  its  exiftcnce.  In  this  refpedl  our  ob- 
fervations  agree  v/ith  thofe  of  Miller  and  Mr.  Lambert  3 
though  the  latter  has  been  told  of  fome  older  trees  of  this 
fpecies  at  Wooburn  and  Warwick-callle,  Its  fragrant 
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udation  is  the  well-known  Canada  balfam,  which  fome  quacks 
celebrate  as  Balm  of  Gilead,  to  their  own  profit,  if  not  to 
that  of  their  patients.  Combined  with  fome  kind  of  fpirits, 
it  makes  a not  unpleafant  dram.  This  tree  and  its  foliage 
are  not  much  unlike  the  laft,  but  the  above  charafters  clearly 
dillinguifh  it.  The  full-grown  cones  are  of  a beautiful  violet 
hue,  and  exude  plenty  of  candied  turpentine  or  balfam,  as 
does  the  trunk  when  wounded. 

27.  P.  Fraferi.  Double-balfam  Fir.  Purfh  n.  2. — Leaves 
folitary,  flat,  emarginate.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  eredt,  their 
fcales  elongated,  reflexed,  oblong-wedgefhaped,  emarginate, 
fhort -pointed,  toothed.  Found  on  the  high  mountains  of 
Carolina,  by  the  late  Mr.  Frafer,  by  whom  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  England.  Mr.  Purih,  who  met  with  the 
fame  fpecies  on  the  Broad-mountains,  Pennfylvania,  defcribes 
it  as  a fmaller  tree  than  the  lafl,  with  fhorter  more  eredt 
leaves,  and  cones  not  one-fourth  fo  large. 

28.  V.  taxifolia.  Nootka  Fir.  Lamb.  51.  t.  33.  Willd. 
n.  29.  Purfli  n.  3. — Leaves  folitary,  flat,  entire.  Cones 
oblong.  Anthers  of  two  inflated  lobes ; their  creft  minute, 
reflexed  ; common  filament  fhorter  than  the  concave  fringed 
brafteas. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies  at  Nootka  found  ; 
“ by  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.”  Purjl). 
A tall  elegant  tree,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  follow- 
ing, but  the  leaves  are  more  than  twice  as  long,  and  entire. 
The  anthers  too,  as  far  as  they  could  be  made  out  from  a 
dried  fpecimen,  appear  very  different ; and  the  cones  are 
faid  by  Mr.  Menzies  to  be  longer,  as  well  as  differently 
fhaped. 

29.  P.  canadenjis.  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir.  I^inn.  Sp.  PI. 
1421.  Willd.  n.  30.  Ait.  n.  24.  Purfh  n.  4.  Lamb.  50. 
t.  32.  (Abies  canadenfis  ; Mich.  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  206. 
Mich.  Arb.  For.  v.  i.  137.  t.  13.) — Leaves  folitary,  flat, 
two-ranked,  finely  toothed.  Cones  terminal,  ovate,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Anthers  capitate,  beaked ; com- 
mon filament  twice  as  long  as  the  bradleas. — “ Native  of 
the  molt  northern  regions  of  Canada,  and  on  the  higheft 
mountains,  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  flowering  in  May. 
A very  elegant  tree,  growing  in  fome  fituations  to  an  enor- 
mous fize  ; its  bark  is  a fine  fubffitute  for  oak-bark  in  tan- 
ning.” PttrJJo.  Peter  Collinfon  records  his  having  intro- 
duced this  tree,  in  1736,  to  the  Englifh  colledlions,  and  a 
fine  fpecimen  of  it  is,  or  was,  in  his  garden  at  Mill  Hill.  The 
afpedt  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce  is  rather  gloomy,  partaking 
more  of  the  yew  than  of  the  fir.  The  m?i[t  floiuers  are 
fmall,  confifting  of  very  few  anthers,  in  a round  head  on  a 
long  common  filament.  The  cones  are  fcarcely  an  inch  long, 
fmooth,  pale,  of  but  few  fcales,  and  hang  folitary  at  the 
ends  of  the  fmall  ultimate  branches.  The  leaves  are  glau- 
cous underneath  in  this,  as  well  as  in  four  fpecies  immedi- 
ately preceding. 

30.  P.  lanceolata.  Lance-leaved  Chinefe  Pine-tree. 
Lamb.  52.  t.  34.  Willd.  n.  28.  Ait.  n.  25. — Leaves 
folitary,  lanceolate,  flat,  fpreading,  with  taper  pungent 
points.  Cones  globofe,  with  pointed  fcales. — Gathered 
by  the  late  fir  G.  L.  Staunton,  bart.  in  the  province  of 
Chekiang,  China,  from  whofe  fpecimen  Mr.  Lambert  at 
firft  publifhed  an  uncoloured  figure.  A coloured  drawing, 
with  a difledlion  of  the  cone,  difplaying  the  feeds,  each  of 
which  is  reprefented  as  encompalTed  with  an  oval  wing, 
was  fubfequently  fent  from  Canton  by  an  artift  in  the  em- 
p.loyment  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  ; by  all  which  Mr. 
Lambert  has  profited.  Living  plants  have  alfo  been 
brought  to  Kew  in  1804,  and  are  now  cultivated  in  the 
green-houfes  of  that  and  fome  other  choice  colledtions,  but 
have  not  yet  bloflbmed.  The  afpeft  of  this  tree  or  Jhruh, 
for  we  know  nothing  of  its  natural  ftature,  is  fo  unlike  all 


other  pines  or  firs,  that  its  unripe  cones  were  adlually  fup» 
pofed  to  be  excrefcences,  or  galls,  owing  to  the  attacks  of 
infedts.  ^ ,The  copious,  deflexed,  rigid,  pungent  leaves, 
near  an  inch  and  a half  long,  of  a fine  green,  fpread  in  every 
diredfion  ; they  are  entire,  but  rough-edged,  and  furniflied 
with  three  ribs.  Cones  about  as  big  as  wall -nuts,  fefiile, 
rather  drooping,  almoft  globular,  of  many  ovate  pointed 
fcales. 

Sedl.  3.  Leaves  numeroujly  tufted  from  each  Jlseath, 
Larix  of  Tournefort.  Four  fpecies. 

31.  Y.  Larix.  Common,  or  White,  Larch-tree.  Linn, 
Sp.  PI.  1420.  Willd.  n.  24.  Ait.  n.  26.  Lamb.  53, 
t.  35.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  210.  (Larix  ; Matth.  Valgr. 
V.  I.  95.  Ger.  Em.  1365.  Camer.  Epit.  45,  46.)  — 
Leaves  tufted,  deciduous.  Cones  ovate-oblong  ; the  mar- 
gins of  their  fcales  reflexed,  jagged.  Scales  of  the  female 
catkin  fiddle-lhaped,  prominent  in  the  full-grown  cone. 
Native  of  the  alps  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Si- 
beria, &c.,  long  cultivated  very  extenfively,  and  with  great 
advantage  in  this  country,  flowering  in  March  and  April, 
before  the  leaves  fully  expand,  in  which  ftate  it  makes  an 
elegant  appearance.  Mr.  Lambert’s  plates  of  this  and  the 
following  are  no  lefs  beautiful  pidtures,  than  exquifitely 
faithful  botanical  drawings.  The  fame  may  indeed  be  faid 
of  his  whole  work.  The  larch  is  a tree  of  ftraight  and  lofty 
growth,  as  well  as  large  bulk,  with  wide -fpreading  branches, 
whofe  extremities  droop  in  the  molt  graceful  manner.  In  a 
wild  ftate  its  form  is,  of  courfe,  lels  regular,  but  more  pic- 
turefque.  The  buds  are  alternate,  perennial,  cup-fhaped, 
fcaly,  each  producing  annually  a pencil-like  tuft  of  very 
numerous,  fpreading,  linear,  bluntifli,  entire,  fmooth,  tender, 
bright-green,  deciduous  leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  with  no 
other  Jltpidas  than  the  Icales  of  the  bud.  How  many  yeai'S 
each  bud  endures,  we  have  not  determined,  but  certainly 
above  four  or  five.  From  fimilar  buds  fpring  feparately, 
on  the  fame  branch,  the  male  and  female flowers,  the  latter 
only  accompanied  by  a few  leaves ; but  it  feems  to  us,  that 
the  male  buds  become  entirely  leaf-buds,  in  the  fucceeding 
feafons.  BraEleas  to  each  flower  numerous,  recurved,  ob- 
tufe,  with  fine  fringe -like  teeth,  chaffy,  red-brown,  decidu- 
ous. Male  flowers  yellow,  drooping,  about  half  an  inch 
long.  Common  f lament  much  fhorter  than  the  braBeas 
anthers  crowded,  deflexed,  inflated,  and  two-lobed  in  front, 
with  a fhort  recurved  point.  Female  catkins  ereft,  larger 
than  the  male  flowers,  beautifully  variegated  with  green  and 
pink ; one  lip  ©f  each  fcale  orbicular  ; the  other  much 
larger,  fiddle-fhaped,  reflexed,  with  a prominent,  awl-fhaped, 
green  point.  This  lip  becomes  eredt,  and  fomewhat  en- 
larged, projefting  always  beyond  the  orbicular  one,  which 
dilates  greatly,  hardens,  and  becomes  the  feed-bearing  fcale 
of  the  cone.  The  cones  are  ereft,  rather  above  an  inch  long, 
ovate ; purple  when  young ; reddifh-brown  when  ripe, 
light,  not  ponderouSj  their  fcales  fpreadiog,  orbicular, 
flightly  reflexed,  and  Jagged,  or  cracked,  at  the  margin.. 
Wing  of  each  feed  half-ovate. 

32.  Y.  pendula.  Black  Larch-tree.  Tamarack  or  Hack- 
matack of  the  Americans.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  i.  v.  3. 
369.  Lamb.  56.  t.  36.  Willd.  n.  22.  Ait.  n.  27.  Purfh 
n.  18. — Leaves  tufted,  deciduous.  Cones  oblong  j the 
margins  of  their  fcales  inflexed.  Scales  of  the  female  cat- 
kin fiddle-fhaped,  concealed  in  the  full-grown  cone. — Found 
in  low  cedar  fwamps,  from  Canada  to  New  Jerfey,  flower- 
ing in  April  and  May.  Purfh.  It  was  firft  railed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  celebrated  P.  Collinfon,  whofe  original  tree,  one 
of  the  treafures  of  the  Mill  Hill  garden,  was  cut  down 
about  the  year  1800,  to  make  a rail,  by  its  fapient  pofTeflbr. 
The  abundance  of  feeds,  which  it  annually  produced,  might 
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have  been  a far  more  lafting  fource  of  profit,  as  few  exotic 
trees  are  more  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  The  wood  is 
at  leaft  equal  to  the  European  larch,  and  the  bark  excellent 
for  tanning.  The  habit  and  foliage  refemble  the  preceding, 
but  the  female  catkins  are  reprefented  by  Mr.  Lambert  of  a 
more  crimfon  hue.  The  fiddle-fhaped  pointed  lip  of  each 
of  their  fcales  is  four  or  five  times  as  big  as  the  orbicular 
one,  but  never  increafes  after  the  flowering  period ; fo  that 
it  becomes  entirely  concealed,  in  the  full-grown  cones,  by 
the  enlarged  orbicular  lips,  that  conilitute  the  proper  fcales 
of  the  cones,  and  twice  exceed  it  in  length.  This  circum- 
fiance  did  not  efcape  the  excellent  Solander,  who  firft  de- 
icribed  the  prefent  fpecies,  from  Mr.  Collinfon’s  garden. 
The  fruSification  for  the  molt  part  agrees  with  P.  Larix, 
infomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  fpecific  diftinftions. 
The  cones  however  are  fmaller,  more  cylindrical,  with  ra- 
ther fewer  fcales,  whofe  edges  are  (lightly  inflexed,  and  this, 
added  to  the  want  of  the  pointed  prominences  feen  in  the 
foregoing,  give  the  full-grown  dark  purple  cones  a peculiar 
neatnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  appearance. 

33.  P.  microcarpa.  Red  Larch-tree.  Lamb.  58.  t.  37. 
Willd.  n.  23.  Ait.  n.  28.  Purflr  n.  19.  (P.  pendula ; 
Willd.  Baumz.  215.  Larix  americana ; Mich.  Boreal. 
Amer.  v.  2.  203.  Mich.  Arb.  For.  v.  3.  37.  t.  4.) — Leaves 
tufted,  deciduous.  Cones  roundiffi,  of  few  fcales ; their 
margins  inflexed.  Scales  of  the  female  catkin  oval,  con- 
cealed in  the  full-grown  cone. — Found  about  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
and  on  high  mountains  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania, 
flowering  in  May.  Purjls.  Michaux,  it  feems,  has  con- 
founded this  with  the  laft,  as  did  Willdenow  in  his  valuable 
German  work  on  hardy  trees  and  ffirubs,  publiffied  at  Ber- 
lin in  1796.  This  is  fimilar  to  P.  pendula  in  general  ap- 
pearance, but  the  leaves  are  rather  fmaller,  and  the  cones 
confiderably  fo,  being  rounder  and  compofed  of  much  fewer 
fcales.  The  male  fonvers  are  more  (hort  and  tufted,  their 
anthers  fcarcely  projecting  beyond  the  hraSeas.  The  pointed 
lip  of  each  fcale  of  the  female  catkin  affords  the  moft  clear 
diftinCtion,  being  elliptical,  not  fiddle-fliaped.  The  copi- 
ous crimfon  cones,  fully  grown  but  not  ripe,  make  a beauti- 
ful appearance  in  fummer.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  tree 
of  this  fpecies,  which  Mr.  Lambert,  in  company  with  the 
writer  of  the  prefent  article,  found  unprotected  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a pafture  at  Whltton,  near  Hounflow,  where  it  had 
been  planted  by  John  duke  of  Argyle.  It  had  however 
efcaped  injury,  and  was  immediately  lecured  from  further 
danger.  Both  thefe  American  Larches  are  now  in  cul- 
tivation amonglt  the  nurferymen,  and  deferve  the  attention 
of  planters. 

34.  P.  Cedrus.  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1420. 
Willd.  n.  21.  Ait.  n.  29.  Lamb.  59.  t.  37,  bis.  (Larix 
orientalis,  fruCtu  rotundiore  obtufo  ; Tourn.  Inft.  586. 
Duham.  Arb.  v.  i.  332.  t.  132.  Cedrus;  Trew  Ehret.  i, 
28.  t.  I,  60,  61.  Camer.  Epit.  57.  C.  Libani ; Ger.  Em. 
1352.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  114.)— Leaves  tufted,  peren- 
nial. Cones  ovate,  abrupt ; their  fcales  clofe-preffed.  Creft 
of  the  anthers  ovate,  flat,  ereCI. — Native  of  mountains  in 
the  Levant,  efpecially  of  the  famous  Lebanon,  from  whence 
feeds  were  obtained,  and  plants  raifed  in  the  Englilh  gar- 
dens, towards  the  latter  part  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
Two  of  the  oldeft  of  thefe  venerable  guefts  remain  at  Chel- 
fea,  and  others  of  fomewhat  younger  growth  at  Chifwick, 
Whitton,  Pain’s  hill,  &c.  A very  large  one  at  Hilling- 
don was  blown  down  above  twenty  years  ago.  The  wide- 
fpreading  fan-like  branches,  and  perennial  haves  of  this 
Ipecics,  differ  widely  from  the  three  foregoing.  Its  male 
fonuers  are  extremely  different,  both  in  their  long  cylindri- 
cal form,  and  the  ereCI  ovate  red  crefl  of  their  anthers, 


more  agreeing  with  fome  of  our  firft-defcribed  kinds.  The 
female  catkins  are  ovate,  dull-purple ; both  lips  of  their 
fcales  nearly  orbicular,  and  clofe-preffed.  The  larger  has 
at  its  bafe,  on  each  fide,  attached  to  the  rudiments  of  the 
feeds,  a pair  of  combined  awl-fliaped  proceffes,  that  might 
be  taken  for  fyles  or figmas,  could  any  analogous  parts  be 
found  in  other  fpecies  of  Pinus.  Thefe  are,  for  the  firft 
time  we  believe,  reprefented  in  a fine  plate  by  Mr.  Sowerby, 
added  to  Mr.  Lambert’s  work  after  its  original  publication. 
Which  of  thefe  lips  changes  into  each  hardened  dilated 
abrupt  fcale,  of  the  large  ponderous  cones,  we  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  obferving.  Something  fimilar  to  the 
above  ftyle-like  proceffes  of  the  Cedar,  is  fliewn  in  Mr. 
Lambert’s  plate  of  P.  pendula,  at  the  diflefted  fcales  of  tire 
full-ripe  cones ; where  however  it  has  all  the  appearance 
either  of  pubefcence,  or  of  lacerated  fibres. 

Seft.  4.  Leaves  oppofite,  Agathis.  Sails.  Tr.  of  Linn. 
Soc.  V.  8.  3 1 1,  t.  15.  One  fpecies. 

35.  P.  Dammara.  Amboina  Pitch  Pine-tree.  Lamb.  61. 
t.  38.  Willd.  n.  25.  Alt.  n.  30.  (Dammara  alba;  Rumph. 
Amb.  v.  2.  174.  t.  57.) — Leaves  oppofite,  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, ftriated. — Native  of  Amboina,  where  a fine  inflamma- 
ble refm  exudes  from  the  trunk  when  wounded,  and  is  c6l- 
lefted  for  fome  purpofe,  not  clearly  explained  by  authors. 
A kind  of  pitch  is  alfo  faid  to  be  made  from  this  tree, 
much  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Of  its  botanical  hiftory  we 
know  little.  The  elliptic-lanceolate,  thick,  rigid,  oppofite 
leaves,  near  three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  are  widely  dif- 
ferent from  every  known  Pinus,  and  there  is  every  reafon 
to  fuppofe  the  Dammara  conftitutes  a diftindf  and  dioecious 
genus  ; though  all  that  has  as  yet  been  explained  relative  to 
its  fructification  is  little  more  than  conjecture.  The  ripe 
cones  are  globular,  clofe,  hard,  and  woody,  as  big  as  a fmall 
orange,  with  tumid,  teffellated,  unarmed  fcales.  Other 
cones  bear  fomething  like  anthers  at  the  bafe  of  each  fcale. 
Living  plants  of  P.  Dammara  were  procured  by  fir  J.  Banks 
for  Kew  garden  in  1 804,  and  are  kept  in  the  ftove. 

PiNu.s,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  evergreen 
and  deciduous  tree  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivatecl  are  5 
the  wild  pine-tree  (P.  fylveftris)  ; the  pinafter,  or  clufter 
pine-tree  (P.  pinafter)  ; the  Jerfey  pine-trea  (P.  inops)  ; 
the  American  pitch  pine-tree  (P.  refinofa)  ; the  Aleppo 
pine-tree  (P.  halepenfis)  ; the  none  pine-tree  (P.  pinea)  ; 
the  torch  pine-tree,  or  three-leaved  Virginia  pine  (P.  tieda)  ; 
the  fwamp  pine-tree  (P.  paluftris)  ; the  Siberian  ftone 
pine-tree  (P.  cembra)  ; the  Weft  Indian  pine-tree  (P.  oc- 
cidentalis)  ; the  Weymouth  pine-tree  (P.  ftrobus)  ; the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  (P.  cedrus)  ; the  black  larch-tree  (P, 
pendula)  ; the  common  white  larch-tree  (P.  larix)  ; the 
(ilver  fir-tree  (P.  picea)  ; the  balm  of  Gilead  fir-tree  (P, 
balfamea)  ; the  hemlock  fpruce  fir-tree  (P,  canadenfis)  ; 
the  black  fpruce  fir-tree  (P.  nigra)  ; the  Norway  fpruce 
fir-tree  (P.  abies)  ; the  white  fpruce  fir-tree  (P.  alba)  ; 
and  the  oriental  fir-tree  (P.  orientalis). 

The  trunks  of  the  firft  fort  of  thefe  afford  mafts  to  our 
navy,  and  from  them  and  the  branches  tar  and  pitch  are 
obtained,  as  alfo  by  incifion,  barras.  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
turpentine. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  ; as  the  Tartarian,  which  has 
a great  refemblance  to  it,  but  the  leaves  are  broader,  (horler, 
and  their  points  are  more  obtufe  ; they  emit  a ftrong  bal- 
famic  odour  when  bruifed ; the  cone?  are  very  fmall,  as  are 
alfo  the  feeds,  feme  of  which  are  black,  and  others  white. 

The  mountain,  or  mughoe,  which  has  very  narrow  green 
leaves,  grows  fometimes  by  pairs,  fometimes  by  threes  from 
the  fame  (heath,  generally  ftanding  ereft  ; the  cones  are  of 
a middling  fize,  and  pyramidal ; the  fcales  flat,  having  each 
3 L 2 a fmall 
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a fmall  obtufe  rifing,  but  very  compadt  till  they  are  opened 
by  the  warmth  of  the  fun  the  fecond  fpring  ; the  feeds  of 
this  are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  but  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  firft.  It  is  a native  of  the  Swift  mountains, 

where  it  is  often  called  torch  pine,  growing  to  a great 
height. 

The  fea  pine,  which  has  fmooth  leaves  ; the  cones  are 
very  long  and  flender  ; and  the  leeds  are  about  the  fame 
fize  with  thofe  of  the  fecond  fpecies.  It  grows  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  Italy,  &c. 

Other  varieties  are  likewife  mentioned  by  writers. 

Of  the  feventh  fort  there  are  different  varieties  ; as  the 
three -leaved  Virginia,  which  has  the  leaves  long,  generally 
three  in  each  (heath ; the  cones  in  clutters  round  the  branches, 
as  long  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  but  with  rigid  fcales  ; 
the  feeds  alfo  nearly  as  large  as  thofe  of  it.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  North  America, 
where  it  rifes  to  a great  height. 

The  other  varieties  differ  but  little  from  this. 

The  twelfth  fort,  or  cedar,  is  now  fo  far  naturalized  to 
our  country  as  to  produce  ripe  feeds ; we  may,  therefore, 
have  fupplies  without  depending  on  the  cones  from  the 
Levant ; but  it  is  found  that  they  are  more  apt  to  pro- 
duce and  ripen  their  cones  in  hard  winters  than  in  mild 
ones  ; which  is  a plain  indication  that  they  wall  fucceed 
even  in  the  coldett  feafons  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
ifland,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts,  they  might  be 
propagated  to  great  advantage. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  the  fourteenth  fort  ; the 
American,  the  Siberian,  and  the  Chinefe,  require  a colder 
climate  than  England,  for  the  trees  are  apt  to  die  in  the 
fummer  here,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  on  a dry  foil  ; 
the  cones  of  thole  which  have  been  brought  to  England 
feem  to  be  in  general  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort  ; 
but  there  is  fo  little  difference  between  the  trees  in  their 
charafterittic  marks,  that  they  cannot  be  dittinguifhed  as 
different  fpecies,  though  in  the  growth  of  the  trees  there  is 
a remarkable  difference.  In  the  latt,  the  cones  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  end  in  acute 
points ; the  fcales  prominent,  like  thofe  of  the  flrtt  fpecies, 
and  have  little  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  larch.  They  are 
of  a (hrubby,  fpreading  growth,  but  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive 
in  the  open  air  without  any  protedfion.  But  in  the  firtt, 
of  which  the  branches  ai-e  more  flender,  with  a bark  more 
inclining  to  yellow,  and  the  fears  more  flender  and  cluttered  ; 
the  leaves  are  more  tender,  narrow,  more  glaucous,  and  the 
outer  ones  in  each  bundle  fhorter  ; cones  only  one-third  of 
the  fize,  blunt,  with  fcales  fcarcely  exceeding  twelve  in 
number,  thinner,  more  fhining,  retufe,  emarginate  ; the 
wings  of  the  feeds  are  ttraight,  more  oblong,  narrower, 
and,  together  with  the  feed  itfelf,  of  a more  diluted  grey 
colour.  And  in  the  fecond,  the  bark  of  the  branches  is  of 
an  afli-coloufed  grey ; the  leaves  a little  wider,  bright 
green,  all  nearly  equal,  commonly  more  than  forty  in  a 
bundle ; the  cones  an  inch  long,  with  above  thirty  woody, 
ftriated,  rounded,  entire  fcales ; the  feeds  brownifh-grey, 
with  fubtriangular  wings,  fomewhat  bent  in.  In  both  the 
cones  are  bent  upwards,  on  very  fhort  peduncles. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  editor  of  Miller’s  Diftionary,  that 
“ no  tree  is  more  valuable ; or  better  deferves  our  attention 
in  planting  than  the  larch.”  It  is  a native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe,  and  Siberia. 

The  timber  is  not  only  ufed  in  houfes  but  in  naval  archi- 
refture  alfo.  “ It  feems  to  excel,”  he  fays,  “ for  beams, 
doors,  windows,  and  matts  of  (hips ; it  refills  the  worm  ; 
being  driven  into  the  ground  it  is  almoft  petrified,  and  will 
fupport  an  incredible  weight ; it  bears  poliihing  excellently 


well,  and  the  turners  abroad  much  defire  it.  It  makes 
everlatting  fpouts,  pent-houfes,  and  feather-edge,  which 
need  neither  pitch  nor  painting  t6  preferve  them  ; excellent 
pails,  polls,  rails,  props  for  vines,  &c.  ; to  thefe  we  may 
add  the  palettes  on  which  painters  feparate  and  blend  their 
colours.” 

It  has  been  obferved  in  Ireland,  that  no  tree  grows  fo 
fpeedily  to  fo  large  a fize  as  the  fifteenth  fort,  or  thejilver 
fir.  Some  at  forty  years,  growth,  in  a wet  clay  on  a rock, 
meafuring  twelve  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and 
feven  feet  and  a half  at  five  feet  high  ; one  tree  containing 
feventy-fix  feet  of  folid  timber.  The  earl  of  Fife  alfo  re- 
marks that  no  trees  make  a greater  progrefs  than  this 
and  the  larch.  It  is  found  to  be  excellent  for  boat -build- 
ing. 

The  feventeenth  fort  has  very  much  the  habit  of  the  filver 
fir,  but  the  leaves  are  wider  and  blunter,  difpofed  on  each 
fide  along  the  branches  like  the  teeth  of  a comb,  but  in  a 
double  row,  the  upper  one  fhorter  than  the  under  ; under- 
neath marked  with  a double  glaucous  line,  and  each  has 
eight  rows  of  white  dots,  and  are  often  cloven  at  top. 

The  appellations  of  white  and  black  in  the  feventeenth 
and  eighteenth  forts  are  given  from  the  colour  of  the  bark, 
as  there  is  little  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  wood,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  black  are  whiter  on  their  under  fide  than  thofe 
of  the  white.  They  are  both  natives  of  North  America  ; 
the  white  upon  the  mountains  ; the  black  upon  the  low 
grounds,  generally  in  bogs  or  fwamps.  The  firtt  is  by 
much  the  largett  tree.  This  (the  black)  fort  is  eafily 
known  by  its  narrow  leaves,  placed  on  every  fide  of  the 
branches,  and  its  long  pendulous  cones,  which  do  not  fall 
to  pieces  on  the  tree,  but  drop  off  entire  the  following 
fummer ; the  fcales  open  and  emit  the  feeds  on  the  firtt 
warmth  of  the  fpring. 

There  is  a variety  of  this  tree  cultivated  under  the  title 
of  the  long-coned  Cornifh  fir,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
longer,  broader,  of  a lighter  colour,  and  fuller  on  the 
branches  ; the  cones  alfo  longer. 

In  the  nineteenth  foi't  there  are  two  principal  varieties  ; 
the  white  and  the  red,  both  of  which  afford  the  wLite  deals. 
And  Burgundy  pitch  is  prepared  from  the  refin  procured  from 
this  tree  by  boiling  and  ttraining  it  through  a cloth. 

There  is  no  tree  that  yields  greater  profit  than  the  fpruce 
fir  in  cold  land  ; no  tree  is  more  beautiful  ttanding  fingle  on 
turf  in  large  plantations,  or  more  ufeful  for  fhelter  in  cold 
foils  and  fituations. 

Method of  Culture. — In  all  the  forts  and  varieties  the  in- 
creafe  is  effefted  by  means  of  feeds,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  well  ripened  cones  by  expofing  them  to  the  heat  of 
a gentle  fire,  or  that  of  the  fun,  in  which  way  the  cells  open 
and  the  feeds  may  be  readily  taken  out.  When  the  cones 
are  not  made  ufe  of  in  this  way,  they  will  remain  feveral 
years  without  the  feeds  being  injured,  efpecially  where  they 
are  clofe. 

They  (hould  be  fown  in  the  early  fpring  months,  as  March 
or  the  following  month,  on  beds  of  fine  earth,  in  a north- 
eatt  afpedl,  or  in  large  pots  or  boxes  for  thepurpofe  of  being 
occafionally  rersoved  into  ditterent  fituations  as  may  be 
found  neceffary.  They  fhould  be  covered  with  nets  to  pre- 
vent the  birds  from  pecking  off  the  tops  of  the  young 
plants,  while  the  huflcs  of  the  feeds  are  upon  them  ; and  be 
likewife  fereened  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  at  firft. 

All  the  forts,  except  the  ftone  pine  and  a few  others,  the 
fcales  of  the  cones  of  which  are  very  hard,  foon  come  up  ; 
but  thefe  frequently  remain  more  than  a year  ; the  ground 
flrould  therefore  not  be  difturbed,  being  only  kept  ckan 
from  weeds  in  fuch  cafes. 

Soaking 
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Soaking  the  feeds  in  thefe  cafes  may  be  ufeful,  as  well  as 
fbwing  them  in  fhaded  fituations. 

The  young  plants  in  all  the  forts  fliould  be  kept  quite 
clean,  and  occafionally  refrelhed  with  water  when  the  feafon 
is  dry,  in  a very  gentle  manner,  fo  as  not  to  difturb  the 
plants. 

When  they  come  up  too  clofe,  the  plants  fnould  be 
thinned  out  in  the  fummer,  the  thinnings  being  planted  out 
immediately  in  a feparate  bed,  in  a fhady  place,  being  gently 
watered  as  there  may  be  occafion.  They  fhould  be  let  out 
in  rows  at  the  dillance  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  three  or 
four  in  the  rows.  The  tender  kinds  Ihould  be  Iheltered 
during  the  winter  by  frames  or  mats  from  the  frofts,  but 
with  the  others  it  is  unneceffary. 

When  the  plants  have  remained  in  thefe  beds  a year  or 
more  according  to  circumltances,  th.ey  fhould  be  removed 
into  other  rows  in  the  nurfery  at  the  dillance  of  two  feet, 
and  one  or  more  in  the  rows.  In  this  fituation  they  Ihould 
remain  till  the  periods  of  their  being  finally  planted  out. 

The  beft  feafon  for  the  removal  of  the  plants  in  all  cafes 
is  towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
following  month. 

Where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  the  bell:  way  not  to  let  them 
remain  too  long  in  thefe  nurfery  fituations,  as  the  plants  are 
always  found  to  fucceed  bell  when  planted  out  before  they 
have  acquired  too  large  a growth. 

When  large  plantations  are  to  be  made,  it  is  advifed  by 
fome  to  raife  the  plants  on  a portion  of  the  fame  ground,  or 
as  nearly  fimilar  to  it  as  poffible. 

It  is  advantageous  when  they  are  to  remain,  to  have  a large 
i'lze  to  tranfplant  them  every  two  years,  as  by  that  means 
they  form  better  roots,  and  fuch  as  fpread  out  more  la- 
terally, and  of  courfe  the  plants  may  be  afterwards  re- 
moved with  greater  fafety. 

In  removing  the  plants,  at  all  times  great  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  preferve  the  roots  as  much  as  polfible,  as  well  as 
all  the  branches,  without  cutting  them. 

When  they  have  been  finally  removed,  they  require  little 
more  trouble,  it  being  only  necellary  to  keep  them  perfedlly 
free  from  weeds,  and  lupporting  the  larger  forts  of  plants 
with  proper  flakes  ; all  the  forts  fhould  be  fuffered  to  take 
their  own  natural  growth  ; being  careful  to  preferve  their 
tops  perfedlly  entire,  to  fhoot  up  as  fall  as  poffible,  and  to 
branch  out  in  their  own  way,  as  no  pruning  is  wanted,  un- 
lefs  in  the  lowermoll  branches  in  particular  trees  which  are 
thought  too  low  and  flraggling,  when  thefe  may  be  occa- 
fionally trimmed,  cutting  them  clofe  to  the  flem  ; but 
pruning  fhould  be  very  fparingly  pradlifed  to  thefe  refinous 
trees,  as  lopping  the  branches  contributes  to  retard  their 
growth  as  well  as  impair  their  beauty.  In  large  forefl 
plantations,  where  the  trees  are  arrived  to  a large  growth, 
it  is,  however,  cullomary  to  lop  their  lower  branches  gra- 
dually for  faggots,  according  as  they  begin  to  decay  ; for 
where  thefe  trees  Hand  clofe,  the  upper  branches  generally 
kill  thofe  below,  fo  that  the  lower  tiers  decay  gradually  and 
fuccefiively  ; in  which  cafe  thefe  decaying  lower  branches 
may  be  lopped  by  degrees  in  winter. 

After  the  plantations  defigned  for  timber-trees  have  had 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years’  growth,  it  may  be  proper  to 
begin  to  thin  them  ; thofe  thinned  out  may  ferve  for  many 
fmaller  purpofes,  being  careful  in  thinning  to  leave  a fuffi- 
ciency  of  the  finell  plants  ftanding  at  proper  diftances  to 
grow  up  for  timber. 

Thefe  trees  are  all  highly  ornamental  evergreens  for  the 
pleafure-grounds. 

In  regard  to  the  diftribution  or  arrangement  of  the  trees 
m the  plantations,  and  mode  of  planting,  thofe  defigned  for 


the  Ihrubbery  and  for  ornamental  plantations  may  be  difpofed 
both  in  aflemblage  with  other  trees,  and  to  form  clumps, 
and  continued  plantations.  Thofe  intended  as  forell  trees 
fhould  generally  be  difpofed  alone  in  confiderable  planta- 
tions. The  method  of  planting  them  is  the  fame  as  in  other 
hardy  trees  ; but  where  large  plantations  in  out-grounds  are 
intended  either  for  pleafure  or  profit,  there  will  not  be  any 
great  neceffity  for  a previous  preparation  of  the  foil,  with 
refpedl  to  digging  or  ploughing,  only  juft  to  dig  a hole  for 
each  tree  ; the  fame  rule  may  alfo  be  obferved  in  planting 
clumps  of  them  iu  lawns,  parks,  and  other  grafs-grounds, 
the  mould  being  made  fine  in  the  bottoms  of  them.  Thofe 
defigned  principally  for  ornament  fliould  be  difpofed  at  fuch 
diftances  as  that  their  branches  may  extend  freely  every  way  ; 
as  the  beautiful  difplay  of  the  head  is  a great  merit  in  thefe 
trees  in  fuch  plantations  ; but  thofe  intended  for  timber 
plantations  may  be  put  only  four  or  five  feet  diftant,  in  order 
that  they  may  draw  one  another  up  llraight  and  tall  more  ex- 
peditioufly,  and  to  admit  of  a gradual  thinning  after  a few 
years’  growth,  for  poles,  &c. 

The  proper  methods  of  raifing  and  planting  out  all  tke 
different  forts,  in  the  view  of  affording  timber  or  fhelter  in 
large  plantations,  may  be  feen  in  the  new  edition  of  Miller’s 
Ditlionary. 

PiNUS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Certhia ; which  fee. 

PIN-YANG,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  Chan-fi  ; 337  miles  S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  36° 
6'.  E.  long.  1 1 1°  o'. 

PIO,  Alberto,  in  Biography,  prince  Carpi,  fon  of 
Leonello,  lord  of  Carpi,  by  a filler  of  the  celebrated  Gio- 
vanni Pico  of  Mirandula,  was  born  about  the  year  1475, 
and  firft  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  of  Ferrara  under  Pompo- 
nazzo.  He  purfuedhis  ftudies  with  great  ardour  at  Carpi, 
whither  he  had  invited  feveral  learned  men,  among  whom 
he  diftinguifhed  Aldo  Manuzio  as  his  particular  inilrudlor. 
After  his  fatlier’s  death,  he,  with  his  brother  Leonello,  had  a 
common  dominion  in  the  territories  of  Carpi,  with  Giberto 
and  other  fons  of  Marco,  another  branch  of  the  fame  family. 
This  divided  authority  produced  diftenfions,  which,  from  1494 
to  1500,  occaiioned  a bloody  civil  war.  After  a time,  Al- 
berto connedled  himfelf  with  the  French  party,  and  in  1510 
he  vifitedthe  court  of  Lewis  XII.,  and  was  difpatched  by 
him  in  a miffion  to  pope  Julius  II.,  and  fome  circumftances 
now  occurred  which  led  him  to  believe  that  it  was  his  in- 
tereft  to  quit  the  French  party,  and  to  join  that  of  the  Im- 
perial, the  latter  being  the  Itronger  in  Italy,  which  he  did 
not  hefitate  to  fay  was  the  motive  by  which  he  was  governed 
in  his  political  alliances.  He  refided  a long  time  at  Rome 
as  the  emperor’s  ambaflador  at  the  papal  court,  and  was  fin- 
gularly  efteemed  by  Leo  X.,  who  conferred  upon  him 
feveral  caftles  in  Romagna.  In  the  fubfequent  wars  his 
principality  was  frequently  taken  by  different  parties,  and 
Alberto  was  poflefled  and  difpoflefted  of  the  fovereignty. 
He  again  adopted  the  French  intereft,  which  occafioned  the 
final  lofs  of  Carpi,  that  was  transferred  by  Charles  V.  to 
Alfonfo,  duke  of  Ferrara.  He  was  at  Rome  during  its 
fack  in  that  year  ; and  took  refuge  with  Clement  VII.  in 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  Being  afterwards  delegated  by 
the  pontiff  to  Francis  king  of  France,  he  was  very  hand= 
lomely  received  by  that  monarch,  and  died  at  his  court  in 
1531,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  Notwithftanding  the 
viciffitudes  of  his  life,  and  his  various  political  occupations, 
Alberto  did  not  ceafe  the  cultivation  of  letters  ; he  was  a 
zealous  adherent  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  gave  all  the  oppo- 
fition  in  his  power  to  the  dodlrines  of  the  reformers.  At 
this  time  Erafmus  made  a confiderable  figure  in  the  world, 
and  Alberto  fpoke  pretty  freely  of  the  tendency  of  his  va- 
rious 
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nous  publications,  and  what  he  faid  was  reported  with 
much  aggravation  to  that  celebrated  man.  In  confequence 
he  wrote,  in  Oftober  1525,  a letter  to  Alberto,  acquainting 
him  in  a friendly  manner  with  what  he  had  heard,  and  fub- 
joining  a fhort  defence  of  himfelf.  To  this  Alberto  replied 
in  a long  epiftle,  which,  with  Erafmus’s  letter,  was  after- 
wards publifhed  at  Paris.  This  led  to  farther  difculTion  on 
both  fides,  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  Alberto  launched  out 
into  an  examination  of  all  the  works  and  opinions  of  Eraf- 
mus,  and  of  thofe  of  Luther,  and  the  other  innovators  of 
the  time.  He  died,  while  the  work  was  printing,  at  Paris, 
but  it  appeared  in  the  fame  year  under  the  title  of  “ Alberti 
Pii,  8cc.  tres  et  viginti  libri  in  locos  lucubrationum  variorum 
D.  Erafmi  Rotter.”  This  work  is  highly  commended  by 
Tirabofchi,  who  fays  “ it  has  none  of  the  fcholaftic  bar- 
barifm,  but  is  wTitten  with  erudition,  force,  and  not  with- 
out elegance.”  It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  he  was  luppofed 
to  have  been  aflifted  by  Sepulveda,  and  other  learned  men 
whom  he  kept  in  his  houfe.  His  works  have  been  collefted 
and  publilhed  in  folio  at  Paris,  and  alfo  at  Venice. 

PIOBBICO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  ; 1 1 miles  S.  of  Urbino. 

PIOBRACH,  a Gaelic  term,  denoting  an  air  played 
upon  the  bag-pipe ; and  now  more  ftriftly  applied  to  the 
ancient  Highland  martial  mufic.  This  air  is  faid  to  be  pe- 
culiarly expreflive.  Piobrachs  are  either  fimple  or  com- 
pound ; fome  of  them  confift  of  a march,  &c.  and  are 
beautifully  varied,  and  highly  charafleriftic. 

PIOMBA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic,  N.  lat.  42°  56'-  E.  long.  13°  9'. 

PIOMBINO,  a principality  in  the  central  part  of  Italy, 
confilting  of  a fmall  portion  of  the  Italian  Ihore,  and  the 
oppofite  ille  of  Elba,  fubjeft,  in  the  13  th  century,  to  the 
Pifans,  and  after  feveral  revolutions  transferred  to  the  family 
of  Appiano,  as  a detached  principality,  in  1399.  In  1501 
it  was  feized  by  Caefar  Borgia,  but  after  the  death  of  pope 
Alexander  VI.  returned  to  the  houfe  of  Appiano.  In  the 
1 6th  century  the  ifle  of  Elba  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the 
T urks.  The  principality  recently  palled  to  the  houfe  of  Buon- 
compagni,  that  is,  the  dukes  of  Sora,  a Neapolitan  family, 
w'hich  owes  its  fortune  to  the  pontiff  Gregory  XII.,  and  in 
1801  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Etruria.  It  is  fituated 
on  a peninfula,  in  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  “ the 
gulf  of  Piombino.”  Piombino  is  a fmall  neglefted  town  ; 
33  miles  S.W.  of  Sienna.  N.  lat.  42°  57'.  E.  long.  10° 
34'- 

PIOMBO,  Sebastian  del,  in  Biography,  called  alfo 
Venetiano,  from  Venice,  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  oc- 
curred in  1485.  He  was  renowned  in  early  life  as  a ,mu- 
fician,  and  particularly  for  his  Ikill  in  playing  upon  the  lute. 
While  he  was  yet  in  his  youth,  he  abandoned  that  fcience, 
and  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  painting  by 
Giovanni  Bellini ; but  as  Giorgione  da  Caftel  Franco  had 
juft  then  exhibited  his  improved  mode  of  colouring  and 
effeift,  Sebaftian  placed  himfelf  under  his  tuition  ; and  in 
the  end  acquired  a well  merited  and  great  renown,  both  in 
painting  portraits  and  hiftorical  fubjefts. 

His  firft  effays  were  in  the  former  clafs,  and  they  were 
greatly  admired  for  the  ftrength  of  refemblance,  and  the 
fweetnefs  and  fulnefs  of  ftyle  with  which  they  w'ere  exe- 
cuted ; and  were  frequently  miftaken  for  the  work  of  Gior- 
gione. His  portrait  of  Giulio  Gonzaga,  the  favourite  of 
cardinal  Hippolito  di  Medici,  is  by  many  writers  fpoken  of 
with  extreme  delight,  and  called  a divine  performance,  full 
of  life  and  character.  He  finilhed  his  works  with  great 
care  j folding  his  draperies  with  great  felicity,  and  giving 
great  truth  and  exadtnefs  of  action  to  the  heads  and  hands. 
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By  the  perfuafion  of  Agoftino  Ghizi,  a rich  merchant  of 
Sienna,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Rome  ; where  the  novelty 
of  his  ftyle,  and  his  fldll  in  execution,  foon  drew  him  into 
public  notice.  He  there  became  an  hiftorical  painter,  and 
wrought  equally  well  in  frefco  and  in  oil.  In  the  conteft  of 
opinion  which  took  place  at  that  time  concerning  the  fu- 
periority  in  merit  of  Raphael,  or  M.  Angelo,  Sebaftian 
gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  and  gained  his  efteem  and 
lupport.  In  confequence  he  was  favoured  by  him  on  all  oc- 
calions ; and  fo  highly  eftimated,  that  he  ftimulated  him  t® 
the  rafh  attempt  of  rivalling  Raphael ; particularly  by 
painting  a pidlure  in  competition  with  that  great  man’s  laft 
great  work,  the  Transfiguration  ; which  had  juft  been 
placed,  with  great  eclat,  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  a Mon- 
torio.  The  fubjeft  Sebaftian  chofe,  was  the  refurreftion  of 
Lazarus  ; for  which  Michael  Angelo  is  fuppofed  to  have 
furnifhed  the  defign,  or  at  leaft  to  have  confidered  and  re- 
touched it.  The  piflure  is  of  the  fame  fize  as  Raphael’s, 
and,  when  completed,  was  placed  in  the  fame  Confiftory, 
and  was  very  highly  applauded.  The  cardinal  di  Medici 
fent  it  to  his  bifliopric  of  Narbonne,  and  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  now  in  England,  and 
in  poffelfion  of  J.  Angerftein,  tfq.  who  gave  20CO  guineas 
for  it  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Orleans  colleftion.  Al- 
though it  is  a work  of  profound  flcill,  and  highly  preferves 
the  reputation  of  its  author,  yet,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  great  work  it  was  intended  to 
rival,  either  in  defign,  in  expreflion,  or  effeft  ; whatever 
may  be  faid  of  its  execution. 

Sebaftian  continued  to  exercife  his  talents,  particularly 
in  portraiture,  with  great  induftry  and  fuccefs,  till  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  Frate  del  Piombo  ; when  he  ceafed  to 
paint  for  profit ; and  was  henceforward  known  by  the  name 
of  Sebaftian  del  Piombo.  He  lived  in  great  efteem  with 
pope  Clement  VII.,  whole  portrait  he  painted  with  great 
power  and  fidelity  ; as  well  as  that  of  the  ingenious  fatirift 
Aretine  ; and  thofe  of  many  perfons  of  rank  and  renown. 
He  obtained  great  praife  for  having  difeovered  a mode  of  pre- 
venting oil  colours,  employed  on  plaifter,  from  becoming 
dark  ; which  he  did,  by  applying,  in  the  firft  inftance,  a 
mixture  of  maftic  and  Grecian  pitch.  Having  pafl'ed 
through  a life  of  great  honour  and  emolument  to  the  age 
of  62,  he  then  fhared  in  the  common  fate  of  human  nature, 
and  died  in  the  year  1547. 

PIONEER,  in  War,  a labourer  employed  in  an  army, 
to  fmooth  the  roads,  pafs  the  artillery  along,  and  to  dig 
lines  and  trenches,  mines,  and  other  works. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  peditones,  a di- 
minutive of  pedites.  Bochart  deduces  it  from  the  Paeones, 
a people  of  Afia,  whole  principal  employment  was  to  dig 
the  earth  in  mines,  &c. 

Moft  of  the  foreign  regiments  of  artillery  have  half  a 
company  ot  pioneers  well  inftnufted  in  their  bufinefs.  Our 
regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  have  three  or  four  pio- 
neers each,  provided  with  aprons,  hatchets,  faws,  fpades, 
and  pick-axes.  They  have  alfo  a cap  with  a leathern  crown, 
and  a black  bear-lkin  front,  on  which  is  the  king’s  creft  in 
white,  on  a red  ground,  and  the  number  of  the  regiment  on 
the  back  part  of  the  cap. 

PIONSAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Riom  ; 22  miles  N.W.  of  Riom. 
The  place  contains  1680,  and  the  canton  8026  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  170  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

PIONTAK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 20  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Lencicz. 

PIONY,  in  Botany.  See  P.5EONIA. 
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PIORAS  Fort  and  Village^  Old,  in  Geography,  are  fitu- 
ated  in  the  north-weft  territory  of  America,  on  the  weft 
fhore  of  Illinois  river,  and  at  the  fouth  end  of  Illinois  lake  ; 
210  miles  from  Miffifippi  river.  The  ftockaded  fort  com- 
mands a fine  profpeft  of  the  country  to  the  eaftward  of  tlie 
lake,  to  the  point  where  the  river  enters  it  at  the  north  end  ; 
to  the  weftward  are  large  meadows,  and  a level  country  full 
of  fwampg,  and  containing  abundance  of  cherry,  plum,  and 
other  fruit-trees.  Tlie  lake,  which  is  merely  a dilatation 
of  the  river,  19I  miles  long,  and  3 broad,  contains  plenty 
of  filh,  and  particularly  fturgeon  and  picannao.  The  In- 
dians, at  the  treaty  of  Grenville,  in  1795,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  a tradl  of  12  miles  fquare  at  this  fort.  N. 
lat.  40°  53'.  W.  long.  91°  12'  30". 

PIORIAS  Wintering  Ground,  a traft  of  land  in  the 
Indiana  territory,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Illinois  river, 
about  40  miles  above  and  north-eaft  of  the  Great  Cave,  on 
the  Miffifippi,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miffouri,  and 
27  below  the  illand  of  St.  Pierre.  On  a meadow,  eaft  of 
the  river,  many  miles  long,  and  five  or  fix  broad,  are  many 
fmall  lakes,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  one  of 
them  with  the  Illinois  river. 

PiORiAS,  an  Indian  nation  of  the  Indiana  territory,  who, 
with  the  Mitchigamias,  could  furniffi,  about  40  years  ago, 
300  warriors.  They  occupy  the  parts  near  the  fettlements 
in  the  Illinois  country.  A tribe  of  th.is  name  inhabit  a vil- 
lage on  the  Miffifippi,  a mile  above  fort  Chartres.  This 
tribe  could  furniffi,  about  the  fame  period,  1 70  warriors  of 
the  Piorias  and  Mitchigamias. 

PIOSSASU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Po  ; 10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Turin. 

PIOZZI,  Signor,  m Biography.  Though  we  have  ad- 
hered as  clofely  as  poffible  to  the  rule  of  confining  our  re- 
marks on  mufical  compofers  and  performers  to  the  dead,  of 
whom  an  opinion  may  be  given  without  fear  of  offence,  if 
unfavourable,  or  of  exciting  envy  by  eulogies  ; yet  fignor 
Piozzi,  though  ftill  living  (1814),  may  be  excepted  from 
this  rule,  as  he  has  long  retired  from  all  profeffional  con- 
cerns, and  as  we  had  nothing  but  good  to  fay  of  his  ta- 
lents. 

He  arrived  in  England  about  the  year  1777.  His  voice 
was  not  fufficiently  powerful  for  a theatre,  or  fpacious  con- 
cert-room ; but  as  a chamber-finger,  both  his  voice  and  ftyle 
were  exquifite.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Pacchierotti  in 
England  (1778),  fignor  Piozzi,  who  heard  him  at  Milan, 
gave  no  I’avant  gout  of  his  performance,  by  finging  feveral 
airs  after  his  manner,  in  a ftyle  that  excited  great  ideas  of 
his  pathetic  powers,  and  upon  which  fignor  Piozzi  feems 
chiefly,  and  very  judicioufly,  to  have  formed  his  own  man- 
ner of  finging. 

PIP,  in  Rural  Economy,  a difeafe  among  poultry,  con- 
fifting  in  a white  thin  flein,  or  film,  growing  upon  or  under 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  hinders  the  feeding.  It  has 
been  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  drinking  of  puddle-water, 
or  eating  filthy  meat,  by  fome  ; but  this  is  not  very  pro- 
bable. It  is  ufually  cured  by  pulling  off  the  film  with  the 
fingers,  and  waffiing  the  part  with  a folution  of  common  lalt 
in  pure  water.  It  is  fometimes  written  pep. 

PIPA,  in  Zoology,  a Ipeces  of  Ratia  ; which  fee. 

PiPA,  in  Commerce.  See  Pipe. 

PIPAREA,  in  Botany,  a name  of  Aublet’s,  of  which 
no  explanation  is  given  ; but  this  omiffion  is  of  fmall  im- 
portance, the  genus  being  almoft  equally  unintelligible. 
Aubl.  Guian.  v.  2.  append.  30.  Juft.  295. — Clafs  and 
order  unknown.  Nat.  Ord.  fuppofed  by  Juilieu  to  be  akin 
to  Ciflits,  or  perhaps  to  his  Tiliaceee. 

Eft.  Ch.  Capfule  triangular,  of  one  cell,  and  three 


valves.  Seeds  one,  two,  or  three,  clothed  with  cottony 
down,  each  inferted  into  a fleffiy,  white,  fringed  receptacle, 
attached  to  the  middle  of  each  valve. 

1.  P.  dentata.  Aubl.  t.  386. — Gathered  by  Aublet  in 
the  forefts  of  Guiana,  bearing  fruit  in  Auguft.  A fmall 
tree,  whofe  trunk  is  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a reddiffi,  wrinkled,  rough  bark. 
Wood  hard,  clofe-grained,  whitiffi-  Branches  fubdivided. 
Leaves  alternate,  nearly  fefiile,  ovate,  blunt-pointed,  ere- 
nate,  firm,  feven  inches  long  at  the  moft,  and  three  wide  ; 
fmooth  and  ffiining  above  ; clothed  with  fliort  reddiffi  down 
beneath  ; their  midrib  fending  off  numerous  tranfverfe  veins. 
Stipulas  fmall,  awl-ffiaped,  deciduous,  in  pairs  at  the  bafe 
of  the  ffiort  footjlalks.  Fruit  axillary,  feffile,  either  folitary 
or  in  pairs,  with  two  little  fcales  at  its  bafe,  confifting  of  a 
thin,  brittle,  red  capfule,  fpotted  with  green,  about  as  big 
as  a filberd.  The  feeds  are  entirely  covered  with  a very  fine, 
pure  white,  cottony  fubftance.  Aublet  never  met  with  the 
jlovjers,  nor  has  any  fubfequent  traveller  given  any  account 
of  this  plant. 

PIPARS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Joodpour  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Meerta. 

PIPE,  a clofe  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  or  other 
fluids,  is  of  fuch  extenfive  ufe  in  building.  See.  as  to  render 
the  confideration  of  its  materials,  and^belt  means  of  forming 
its  joints,  a matter  of  importance  to  architefts  and  engineers, 
that  they  may  give  liability  and  durability  to  their  work,  at 
the  leaft  expence.  Water-pipes  are  made  of  wood,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  (tone,  or  pottery  ; and  each  of  thefe  materials, 
in  different  fituations,  has  its  preference. 

Wooden-pipes  may  be  procured  in  all  countries  at  a fmall 
expence,  are  eafily  made,  and  joined  together  ; but  the  great 
objedlion  is  their  want  of  llrength  to  refill  a ftrong  prefture 
without  breaking,  and  their  liability  to  decay.  For  water- 
works they  are  ufually  made  of  elm,  or  alder  ; oak,  though 
far  preferable,  being  too  expenfive.  They  are  bell  made 
from  fmall  trees  of  the  proper  fize  ; and  then  the  bark,  being 
left  on,  is  thought  to  preferve  them.  The  paffage  is  bored 
out  by  a long  auger,  turned  round  by  one  or  two  men  ; 
whilft  the  tree  is  fupported  in  a convenient  pofition  on 
treffels,  and  bound  fall  down  upon  them  by  ropes,  to  which 
weights  are  attached. 

In  towns  where  water -works  are  eftabliflied,  the  demand 
for  pipes  is  fuch  as  to  render  this  method  too  expenfive  j 
and  machines  are  uled  to  bore  them,  turned  by  borfes,  wa- 
ter, or  Ileam-engines.  The  pipe-boring  machine  is  ex- 
tremely fimple.  A pit  is  firft  dug,  fimilar  to  a faw-pit ; on 
each  fide  of  this  a long  timber  is  fixed,  and  the  two  being 
united,  at  various  points,  by  crofs  framing,  forms  the  bed, 
on  which  the  fledge  Aides  backwards  and  forwards  as  great 
a diftance  as  the  length  of  the  tree  which  is  to  be  bored. 
The  fledge  is  a frame  of  wood,  upon  which  the  tree  is  laid 
when  it  is  to  be  bored,  and  is  firmly  held  upon  it  by  chains 
paffed  over  it,  and  drawn  exceedingly  tight  with  windlaffes 
fixed  in  the  fledge.  Wedges  of  wood  are  ufed  to  fupport 
it  from  rolling  fideways,  and  to  raife  it  up  to  fuch  a height, 
that  the  borer  will  pafs  through  the  centre  of  the  tree.  The 
borer  is  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a fpindle,  fupported  by 
bearings,  on  blocks  raifed  from  the  crofs  framing  of  the 
bed  at  one  end,  and  which  are  adjufted,  that  the  line  of  the 
borer  will  be  exadlly  parallel  to  the  bed  and  fledge  ; the 
fpindle  is  put  in  motion  by  wheel-work  from  the  mill,  fo  as 
to  revolve  30  or  40  times  per  minute.  The  fledge  with  the 
tree  is  advanced  towards  the  borer  by  ropes,  which  are  con- 
duced over  proper  pullies,  from  each  end  of  the  fledge,  to 
the  barrel  of  a wheel,  with  handles  on  its  circumference, 
fimilar  to  the  fteering-wheel  of  a ffiip  : therefore,  a man,  by 
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turning  the  wheel  one  way,  advances  the  (lider,  with  the 
tree  towards  the  borer,  which  penetrates  into  the  end  of  it ; 
but  on  turning  the  wheel  in  an  oppofite  direftion,  it  is  with- 
drawn, to  clear  the  chips  of  wood.  This  is  repeated  till 
the  pipe  is  bored  through.  The  borer  can  be  detached 
from  the  fpindle,  to  employ  another  of  greater  or  leffer  dia- 
meter, when  the  pipes  require  it.  The  elm  pipes  employed 
in  the  ftreets  of  London  for  the  diltribution  of  water,  are 
made  by  this  means,  except  fuch  trees  as  are  crooked  ; thefe 
are  bored  by  hand  augers,  becaufe  they  muft  be  pierced 
from  both  ends  to  meet  in  the  middle,  which  the  macliine 
will  not  readily  do. 

The  lengths  of  pipe  are  joined  together,  by  enlarging  the 
bore  at  one  end  in  a conical  form,  with  a fort  of  auger,  and 
cutting  the  oppofite  end  taper,  to  drive  into  the  conical  end 
of  the  adjacent  pipe,  which  is  hooped  to  prevent  it  from 
fplitting.  This  method  is  a very  bad  one,  very  foon  de- 
caying, even  when  the  taper  end  is  fitted  perfectly,  becaufe 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wood  at  the  taper  part  is  fo  very  fmall. 
In  the  ufual  mode  of  fitting  them,  by  merely  fhaping  the 
conical  part  with  the  axe  and  drawing-knife,  whilft  the 
workmen  are  perhaps  over  fhoes  in  mud,  and  expofed  to  bad 
weather,  it  is  fcarcely  reafonable  to  expeft  them  to  be  very 
attentive ; but  the  joint  is  fitted  in  hafbe,  and  difpatched  as 
quick  as  pofiible  : the  confequence  is,  that  the  conical  part 
being  corredlly  bored,  whilft  the  taper  is  made  to  an  irre- 
gular and  more  obtufe  cone,  the  joint  fits  only  at  a very 
narrow  point  ; but  if  well  driven,  will  make  a tight  fitting 
at  firfl,  and,  when  buried,  efcapes  detedtion  ; but  in  the 
courfe  of  a very  few  years,  the  vacant  fpace  round  the  end 
of  the  taper  accumulates  mud,  wliich  haflens  the  decay  of 
the  wood,  and  the  joint  fails.  From  thefe  circumltances, 
the  pavement  of  the  ftreets  is  conftantly  broken  up,  the  way 
impeded,  and  the  fupply  of  water  fufpended.  The  Society 
of  Arts  have,  under  thefe  confiderations,  offered  a hand- 
fome  premium,  for  feveral  years  paft,  to  procure  a com- 
plete remedy  for  thefe  defedls.  Mr.  Hornblower  propofed 
a tool,  or  bit,  to  form  the  taper  end  of  the  pipe,  witli  the 
fame  certainty  as  the  cone  which  is  bored.  It  confifted  of 
a wooden  plug,  fitted  to  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  and  having 
through  its  centre  a hole,  for  the  reception  of  a round  iron 
rod  or  axis,  which  has  a crofs  handle  at  the  end,  like  an 
auger,  to  turn  it  round  by.  Near  the  handle,  its  lize  is  fuf- 
ficiently  enlarged  to  have  a mortife,  for  the  admiflion  of  an 
iron  arm,  which  can  be  fixed  in  it  by  a wedge.  This  arm 
turns  down,  and  carries  a fteel  knife,., edge  of  which,  by 
the  bending,  ftands  inclined  to  the  rouna  rod,  in  the  angle 
the  conical  taper  is  to  have ; therefore,  by  turning  the 
handle  round,  the  edge  of  the  knife  defcribes  the  furface  of 
the  cone,  and  cuts  away  the  wood  of  the  pipe  to  that  form  ; 
the  round  rod,  being  of  confiderable  length,  can  Aide  freely 
in  the  plug  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  allow  the  cutter  to 
be  thruft  up,  to  cut  by  degrees,  till  it  reduces  the  taper. 
The  ufe  of  this  tool  would  enfure  the  perfeft  fitting  of  the 
joints  ; but  ftill  the  plan  is  defective,  as  before  mentioned, 
from  the  fmall  quantity  of  wood  round  the  joint.  Another 
kind  of  joints  have,  therefore,  been  propofed  : in  thefe  the 
adjacent  ends  of  the  pipes  to  be  joined  are  both  bored  out, 
by  a taper  bit,  to  hollow  cones  ; and  the  two  are  united  by 
a ftiort  iron  tube,  which  is  made  in  form  of  two  truncated 
cones  joined  at  their  bafes,  and  of  dimenfions  correfpondent 
with  the  conical  bafes  in  the  ends  of  the  pipes.  This  plan 
is  very  far  preferable  to  the  former,  both  in  ftrength  and 
durability  ; and  as  the  tubes  are  made  of  caft-iron,  it  is  not 
an  expenfive  one. 

Meli’rs,  Eckhardt  and  Lyon  obtained  a patent  in  1 806, 
for  a method  of  making  wooden  pipes  by  feparate  ftaves, 
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refembling  a barrel,  but  of  lefs  curvature,  and  greater  pro- 
portional  length,  fo  as  to  approach  near  to  a cylindrical 
form,  particularly  withinfide.  ■ They  are  to  be  bound  by 
iron  hoops,  made  fall  either  by  driving  them  on  from  the 
ends,  or  by  fcrewing  the  hoops  together  : the  lengths  are 
to  be  joined  together,  by  forming  one  end  of  each  taper, 
and  enlarging  the  correfponding  ends  of  others  to  receive 
them ; the  ftaves  are  to  be  fitted  by  tongues,  rabbiting,  or  ' 

dovetailing.  We  have  not  heard  of  this  method  having 
been  praftifed  to  any  extent : it  would,  we  think,  be  very  ' 

expenfive,  and  have  all  the  defects  of  wood  pipes  ; being  ’ 

liable  to  fpeedy  decay,  when  buried  in  the  ground.  And 
it  generally  happens,  tltat  in  their  rotten  or  decayed  parts  ‘ 

they  generate  inlcdls  and  aiiimalculi  in  vaft  numbers  ; which 
may  always  be  difeovered  in  water  that  has  pafted  through  ' ' 

wood  pipes  or  pumps,  which  have  been  long  in  ufe.  Dr. 

Buchan  obferves,  that  fuch  water  becomes  putrid  by  the 
corruption  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  with  which 
it  abounds.  i 

Iron-pipes  are  call  at  the  iron-founderies  of  any  dimenfions  ; ® 

and  for  durability  and  ftrength  combined,  are  greatly  fu-  ^ 

perior  to  any  other  material : they  may  be  procured  in  ^ 

lengths  of  ten  feet,  and  united  by  nuts  and  ferews  pafted  “ 

through  flaunches,  call  on  the  ends  of  them.  Moll  of  the  “ 

great  Companies  for  fupplying  London  with  water  have,  “ 

within  thefe  few  years  paft,  adopted  caft-iron  pipes  for  ^ 

their  mains,  and  are  daily  increafing  them,  under  the  con- 
vitlion  that  them  permanency  will  compenfate  for  the  firll 
expence.  They  are  ufually  call  in  lengths  of  ten  feet,  one  ® 
end  with  an  enlarged  focket  of  fufficient  lize  to  receive  the 
end  of  the  next  pipe.  As  thefe  joints  cannot  be  driven 
clofe,  to  fit  like  wooden  joints,  they  require  fome  cement.  f 

To  apply  this,  tliey  firll  caulk  it,  by  driving  a fmall  quan-  ® 

tity  of  hemp  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  joint  with  a blunt 
chiftel,  and  then  fill  the  remainder  of  the  focket  with  iron 
cement ; which  is  a compofition  of  borings  or  turnings  of  i 
caft-iron,  mixed  up  with  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac.  This  is  • 
moiftened  with  water,  and  rammed  into  the  cavity  ; and  the 
rapid  oxydation  of  the  iron  borings  unites  them  into  one  ^ 

mafs,  and  at  the  fame  time  expands  the  bulk  of  the  cement,  lil 

fo  as  to  fill  up  all  the  fpace  very  clofely.  The  hemp,  firll  I* 

driven  into  the  joint,  is  only  to  prevent  the  cement  getting 
into  the  pipe,  and  to  keep  the  water  from  it  till  it  is  fet  ® 

firmly  ; after  which,  the  joint  is  as  folid  as  any  other  part  •!> 

of  the  pipe.  Another  method,  much  ufed  for  large  pipes,  I® 

is  to  have  two  ears  projedlmg  from  each  pipe  at  the  joint,  3 

through  which  fcrew-bolts  are  pafted,  to  draw  them  clofe  4 

together.  The  joints  are  fometimes  filled  with  lead  run  in,  n 

whilft  melted  ; and  others  have  ufed  the  Reman  cement  to  tk 

bed  the  joints  in.  ct 

Within  thefe  few  years  immenfe  quantities  of  iron  pipes  fi 

have  been  laid  in  all  parts  of  London,  for  the  conveyance  of  in 

water,  which  no  fooner  became  generally  known,  than  to 

great  prejudices  were  excited  againll  them,  under  the  idea  tk 

that  they  would  give  the  water  a metallic  tafte,  which  fi 

would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  ■' 

clearly  an  error,  as  any  one  may  afeertain,  by  examining 
an  old  cillern,  or  veflel  of  call  iron,  which  has  only  had  ' 

freftt  Thames  water  in  it  ; and  they  will  find  it  coated  with  11 

a fort  of  japan,  or  fmooth  furface  of  a black  colour,  which 
is  a very  thin  oxyd,  and  does  not  penetrate  any  depth  ; 
though  if  the  water  is  of  fuch  a quality  as  to  produce  red 
ruft,  the  iron  is  corroded  very  faft,  but  is  ftill  a very  harm- 
lefs  mixture.  Water  having  any  lime  in  it,  depofitsathin 
coat  or  incruftation  withinfide  iron  pipes,  and  thus  com- 
pletely defends  them  from  corrofion  j nor  is  there  any  dan- 
ger, as  fome  have  fuppofed,  of  this  incruftation  increafing 
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fo  as  to  ftop  the  pipes  in  courfe  of  time,  becaufe  the  water 
only  depofits  the  llony  matter  from  the  attraction  of  the 
iron,  which  being  once  covered  with  a flight  thickncfs,  the 
water  has  no  longer  accefs  to  the  iron.  We  have  heard  of  an 
expedient  of  putting  lime  into  the  water,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  water  was  fo  corrofive  as  to  become  tinged  by 
running  through  iron  pipes  newly  laid  down.  A rapid 
current  of  this  lime-water  being  caufed  through  the  whole 
length  for  a few  days,  the  pipes  became  coated  with  the 
calcareous  matter.  At  firfi,  aftef  tliis,  the  frelh  water 
tailed  of  lime,  but  it  became  pure  in  a fhort  time,  becaufe, 
in  the  firft  ihllance,  more  lime  was  depolited  than  coidd  be 
combined  with  the  oxydated  furface  of  the  iron,  and  this  ex- 
cels would  of  courfe  be  carried  away  again  by  the  frelh 
water,  but  no  more. 

Stone  Pipes. — The  prejudice  the  public  at  firll  entertained 
againft  iron  pipes,  induced  many  projedlors  to  find  out  other 
fubllances,  w'hich  would  have  the  llrength  and  durability  of 
metal.  Sir  George  Wright  propoled  Itone,  and  invented  a 
machine  for  cutting  out  cones  from  the  hollow  of  the  pipe. 
He  firll  employs  a boring  or  drilling  machine,  to  pierce  a 
fmall  hole  through  the  centre  of  the  block  of  Hone,  in  the 
axis  of  the  intended  pipe.  Another  machine  is  then  ufed, 
confifling  of  a faw  applied  in  a frame,  which  revolves  on  a 
round  iron  rod,  palTed  through  the  central  hole  previoufly 
drilled  : the  frame  gives  the  means  of  fixing  the  faw  at  any 
required  dillance  from  the  rod,  and  attaching  it  firmly 
thereto  at  each  end  : its  edge  will  of  courfe,  when  turned 
round,  deferibe  the  furface  of  a cylinder,  of  the  diameter 
of  the  intended  pipe.  The  faw'  and  central  rod  are  rather 
longer  than  the  block  of  Hone,  which  permits  them  to  be 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  endways,  to  give  the  mo- 
tion of  faw'ing  with  fand  and  water  in  the  ufual  manner.  In 
their  operation,  the  block  of  Hone  is  placed  with  the  rod  ho- 
rizontal ; the  faw  is  entered  at  another  hole,  previoufly  drilled 
through  the  Hone,  and  as  the  faw  cuts,  the  central  rod  guides 
it  round  on  a centre,  till  it  feparates  the  core  all  round,  and 
this  being  taken  out,  leaves  a pipe  or  tube.  Sir  George 
obtained  a patent  for  this  invention  in  1805,  and  it  was  prac- 
tifed  for  fome  time,  and  many  large  Hone  pipes  were  laid  ; 
but  great  difficulties  arofe  in  making  good  joints  : they 
were  attempted  by  Roman  cement,  wdiich  adhered  fo  well, 
as  to  make  them  perfedl,  if  the  pipes  w'cre  w^ell  bedded  ; but 
the  continual  tremor  of  heavy  carriages  palling  over  them 
foon  dilturbed  many  joints,  and  broke  the  bond  of  the  ce- 
ment. Mr.  Samuel  Hill  took  out  a patent  in  1810,  for  uniting 
thefe  pipes  together  at  every  joint  by  a collar  of  Hone, 
into  which  the  extremities  of  tw'o  pipes  are  made  to  fit,  fo 
that  about  two  inches  of  each  fhall  enter  it,  and  reach  to  its 
centre,  where  they  are  to  meet.  A fufficient  quantity  of 
cement  is  to  be  fpread  on  the  ends  of  each  pipe,  and  in  the 
internal  part  of  the  collar,  before  they  are  inferted  into  it, 
to  prevent  water  from  paffing  through  the  joints.  Although 
this  obviates  one  difficulty.  Hill  the  expence  of  Hone  pipes  is 
prodigious  ; at  leaH  in  London,  where  the  price  of  materials 
alone,  without  any  coH  of  workmanlhip,  wouldbe  too  great.  In 
lituations  where  that  material  is  plentiful,  they  may  be  ufed, 
and  the  labour  of  making  them  will  be  reduced  very  low  by 
a machine  invented  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  and  for  which  he  had 
a patent  in  1810  : it  is  very  fuperior  to  the  above,  which  is 
only  applicable  to  large  pipes;  befides,  the  trouble  of  pre- 
vioufly drilling  two  fmall  holes  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  is  wholly  faved. 

When  it  is  intended  to  form  a pipe  or  hollow  cylinder  of 
Hone  by  Mr.  Murdoch’s  machine,  inHead  of  reducing  the 
whole  infide  to  powder,  it  is  fawed  in  the  form  of  a core, 
or  folid  cylinder,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  half  an 
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inch  lefs  than  the  diameter  of  the  infide  bore  of  the  pipe- 
Ip  like  manner,  when  a folid  column  or  cylinder  is  to  be 
formed,  the  outfide  and  luperfluous  parts  of  the  Hone  are 
taken  away  by  a fimilar  procefs,  and  the  core  forms  the 
column  or  cylinder  required.  When  the  Hones  are  large 
enough  to  leave  the  outfide  parts  of  a proper  thicknels, 
they  may  be  ufed  as  pipes  ; or  the  cores  cut  out  of  large 
pipes  may  be  ufed  as  columns,  or  formed  into  fmaller  pipes, 
fo  that  in  fome  cafes  feveral  may  be  cut  out  one  within  an- 
other. The  method  by  which  thefe  are  formed  is  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

The  block  of  Hone,  out  of  which  the  pipe  is  to  be  formed, 
is  placed  in  a vertical  pofition,  and  a plug  of  wood  or  metal 
is  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  block,  at  the  centre  of  the  intend- 
ed pipe  ; this  plug  has  a hole  in  its  centre,  for  receiving  the 
lower  pivot  of  a vertical  fpindle  or  axis,  which  is  made 
longer  than  the  pipe  is  required  to  be.  The  rod  is  of  an 
uniform  thicknels,  and  made  either  fquare,  triangular,  or 
any  other  lhape  that  will  admit  of  fockets  Hiding  freely  up 
and  down,  without  turning  round  upon  it.  On  the  upper 
part  of  this  fpindle  a focket  is  fitted,  having  on  the  mid- 
dle part  of  its  outfide  a pulley  or  a fmall-toothed  wheel,  by 
which  the  axis  or  fpindle  may  be  turned  round.  The  upper 
and  lower  extremities  of  this  focket  are  cylindrical,  and  ferve 
as  gudgeons,  upon  which  it  turns  in  a frame,  and  Headies 
the  axis.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  axis  a wheel 
with  arms  is  fixed,  having  the  circumference  like  a hoop 
two  or  three  inches  broad  ; and  its  diameter  a little  lefs  than 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  to  be  bored  : it  fits  to  the  infide 
of  a tube  of  metal,  which  is  attached  to  the  fpindle,  and 
kept  concentric  with  it,  by  being  fitted  over  the  wheel. 
The  upper  part  of  the  fpindle  is  perforated  to  a little  below 
where  the  above-mentioned  focket  is  fixed,  and  then  the  per- 
foration comes  out  obliquely.  The  tube  is  of  a diameter 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  pipe  to  be  formed,  and  exceed- 
ing it  in  length  about  two  feet  ; this  pipe  is  made  as  truly 
cylindrical  as  poffible,  and  is  attached  to  the  axis  by  another 
wheel  acrofs,  fimilar  to  that  at  the  bottom,  which  is  fixed 
in  the  tube  at  the  upper  end,  and  fits  upon  the  fquare  fpin- 
dle, to  Hide  freely  up  and  down,  without  turning  round 
upon  it  ; this  tube  being,  as  before-mentioned,  guided  by 
fitting  on  the  wheel  fixed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fpindle. 
On  the  lower  edge  of  the  tube  a rim  of  proper  metal  is 
fixed,  which  is  fo  much  thicker  than  the  tube,  that  the 
groove  it  makes  in  the  Hone  may  admit  the  tube  to  move 
freely.  This  hoop  being  intended  to  grind  or  faw  the 
Hone,  has  its  lower  edge  either  left  fmooth,  or  formed  like 
the  laws  ufed  by  Hone-cutters.  The  wheel  or  crofs,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  vertical  tube,  near  its  upper  end,  has  a fmall 
cord  or  chain  failenedto  one  of  its  arms,  and  pafles  upwards 
through  the  perforation  in  the  uoper  part  of  the  axis,  and 
then  over  a pulley  fixed  at  a convenient  dillance  above  it  : it 
ferves  to  raife  the  tube  on  its  axis  when  required.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  weights  are  fixed,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  it  aft  more  forcibly  upon  the  Hone,  if  necelTary. 
When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  force  of 
man,  the  above-mentioned  pulley,  fixed  in  the  focket  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  axis,  is  generally  made  about  double 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  to  be  bored,  and  a rope  palfes 
round  it,  each  end  of  which  is  condufted  over  a vertical  pulley, 
fixed  at  a convenient  dillance,  on  each  fide  of  the  machine  ; 
by  which  means  the  ends  of  the  rope  turn  downwards,  and 
having  handles  fixed  to  them,  are  pulled  alternately  by  a man 
at  each  end,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  tube  to  make  a reciprocating 
rotative  motion  about  its  axis  or  fpindle  : or  the  apparatus 
maybe  put  in  motion  by  any  other  power,  only  if  the  pul- 
ley and  cord  be  retained,  a fpring  or  a fufficiept  weight  afts 
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ut  one  end,  while  the  power  operates  on  the  other  by  means 
of  a crank,  or  other  fimilar  contrivance.  Or,  inltead  of 
the  pulley,  a toothed  wheel  or  pinion  is  fubilituted,  and 
a£led  upon  by  a reciprocating  toothed  wheel,  belonging  to 
the  mill,  engine.  See,  eonnefted  w’ith  the  moving  power,  or 
by  a reciprocating  rack  or  fedlor,  put  in  motion  by  the  fame 
power  or  machinery.  A cittern  is  placed  at  fome  conve- 
nient height  above  the  tube,  by  means  of  which,  a mixture 
of  water  and  fand  is  conveyed  into  the  tube,  and  forces  its 
way  under  the  faw,  when  in  motion,  and  caufes  it  to  abrade 
or  grind  away  the  ttone,  and  form  in  it  a circular  groove, 
concentric  with  the  axis.  As  the  groove  becomes  deeper, 
the  water  accumulates  in  the  tube,  and  forces  the  fand  with 
it  under  the  faw  and  both  are  difeharged  over  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tube,  in  the  form  of  mud  or  fludge,  and  the 
motion  of  the  tube  may  be  thus  continued  as  long  as  the 
moving  power  is  maintained.  When  any  circumttance  caufes 
tiiis  to  ttop,  the  tube  mutt  be  drawn  up  by  means  of  the  cord 
and  pulley  for  that  purpofe,  or  the  fand  will  fet  fall  round 
the  tube,  and  will  not  be  eafily  freed  again. 

Copper-pipes  are  too  expenfive  to  be  employed  except  in 
particular  fituations.  They  are  made  of  copper  plate  turned 
up  and  foldered,  and  are  much  ufed  in  dittillers’  work,  be- 
caufe  they  can  be  tinned  withinfide,  and  then  communicate  no 
taint  to  what  pattes  through  them. 

Lead-pipes  are  univerfally  employed  for  all  fmall  water 
pipes,  chiefly  from  the  facility  of  bending  them  in  any  direc- 
tion and  foldering  their  joints.  Although  fome  kinds  of  water 
corrode  the  metal  by  degrees,  this  will  not  produce  fo 
much  harm  as  iron  under  the  fame  circumttances,  but  would 
be  a mott  dangerous  poifon  if  it  was  ufed  in  fufficient  quan- 
tities to  have  any  effeft  at  all. 

The  greatett  proportion  of  the  leaden  pipes  ufed  in  water- 
works, was,  till  of  late  years,  made  of  flieet  lead  wrapped 
round  an  iron  or  wooden  core,  and  the  Joint  foldered  up. 
The  expence  and  trouble  of  this  method  was  confiderable, 
and  the  pipes  thus  made  extremely  liable  to  burtt  at  the 
joint,  particularly  if  bent  with  a fudden  angle.  Thefe  de- 
fefts  fuggetted  the  idea  of  catting  the  lead  in  the  form  of 
pipes,  by  which  means  the  trouble  of  previoufly  catting 
and  laminating  the  lead  into  ttieets  would  be  fpared,  and  alfo 
the  uncertainty  of  the  foldered  joints.  Such  pipes  are  call 
in  an  iron  mould,  made  in  two  halves,  forming,  when  put 
together,  a hollow  cylinder,  of  the  fize  of  the  intended  pipe. 
A core,  or  iron  rod,  the  fize  of  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  is  adapted 
to  this  hollow  mould  when  the  halves  are  put  together,  and 
fecured  by  ferews  or  wedges,  fo  that  it  exaftly  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  hollow  mould,  leaving  therefore  an  equal  fpace 
all  round  between  them.  A fpout,  or  entry  for  the  admiflion 
of  the  melted  lead,  is  made  by  a correfponding  notch  cut  in 
each  half  of  the  mould,  and  at  another  place  is  a fimilar  vent 
for  the  efcape  of  the  air.  This  mould  is  fixed  down  upon  a 
long  bench ; and  a rack,  moved  by  toothed  wheels  and 
pinions,  is  fitted  up  at  one  end  of  it,  in  a line  with  the  centre 
of  the  mould.  A hook  at  the  end  of  the  rack,  being  put  into 
an  eye  at  the  end  of  the  core  of  the  mould,  affords  the  means 
of  drawing  out  the  core,  when  the  pipe  is  call  round  it  by 
pouring  the  melted  lead  into  the  mould,  with  the  core  in  it  : 
when  the  lead  is  cold,  the  core  is  drawn  out  very  nearly  to  the 
end  of  th.e  pipe,  by  the  rack  and  wheel-work  before  men- 
tioned. The  halves  of  the  mould  are  then  feparated,  and  the 
pipe  moved  along  in  the  mould,  fo  that  only  an  inch  or  two 
of  its  end  remains  in  the  mould,  the  halves  of  which  are 
again  fattened  together  with  the  core  between  them,  and  its 
end  entered  an  inch  or  two  into  the  firtt  piece  of  pipe.  The 
mould  is  now  filled  with  melted  lead,  the  heat  of  which  fufes 
and  unites  it  with  the  end  of  the  firtt  piece,  fo  as  to  double 


its  length.  The  core  is  again  drawn  out  a fecond  time,  and 
another  length  catt  to  the  former.  This  method  produces 
pipes  of  any  length  in  one  piece,  but  they  are  liable  to  have 
air-bubbles  in  them,  which  produce  holes  when  the  metal  is 
thin,  and  the  joinings  of  the  different  lengths  are  not  always 
perfectly  found. 

The  method  which  is  now  very  generally  adopted,  is  to 
catt  the  lead  in  an  iron  mould,  upon  a cylindrical  iron  rod 
of  the  fize  for  the  bore  of  the  intended  pipe,  the  lead  being 
three  or  four  times  the  thicknefs  of  the  intended  pipe,  and  in 
fhort  lengths,  which  are  then  drawn  through  holes  in  pieces  of 
fteel,  in  the  manner  of  wire  drawing,  till  the  pipe  is  reduced 
to  the  intended  thicknefs,  and  drawn  out  to  the  proper 
length.  Another  method  is  to  reduce  the  pipe  by  repeatedly 
patting  it  through  the  two  rollers  of  a flatting  mill,  in  each  of 
which  a number  of  femi-circular  notches  are  formed  all  round, 
fo  that  the  two  rollers,  when  put  together,  have  a number  of 
circular  cavities  betxveen  them,  which  gradually  diminifti  in 
diameter  from  one  end  of  the  rollers  to  the  other.  Drawings 
of  fuch  rollers  will  be  found  in  our  plates  of  Iron  Manufac- 
ture. The  pipe  is  firtt  rolled  between  the  largelt  of  thefe  ca- 
vities, then  in  a fmaller,  and  fo  on  to  the  latt,  which  extends 
the  pipe  to  its  proper  length,  and  diminifhes  its  fubftance  to 
the  proper  thicknefs,  at  the  fame  time  by  condenfing  the  metal 
hardens  it,  and  makes  a very  ttrong  tube  with  very  little 
metal.  Mr.  John  Wilkinfon  of  Brofely,  the  celebrated  iron 
manufadlurer,  took  out  a patent,  in  1 790,  for  the  latt  men- 
tioned method,  which  he  pradlifed  on  a very  extenfive 
fcale  : he  was  not,  however,  the  original  inventor,  the  fame 
thing  having  been  propofed,  in  1728,  by  M.  Fayolle ; fee 
“ Machines  Approuves  par  I’Academie  Royale,”  vol.  v. 
p.  50.  Since  the  expiration  of  this  patent  many  manufac- 
tories of  this  article  have  been  eftablittied,  fome  employ- 
ing rollers,  and  others  the  draw-bench,  for  extending  the 
pipes. 

We  have  given  a reprefentation  of  one  of  the  latter  ma- 
chines in  Plate  XL.  Mechanics.  Figs,  i and  2 are  fedlions 
of  the  mould  for  catting  the  pipes  ; A A is  the  bench,  fup- 
ported  on  legs  like  a ttool  in  an  inclined  pofition  ; B ,B,  are 
the  two  halves  of  the  mould,  fitted  into  each  other  with 
double  rebates,  as  (hewn  in  the  fedlion  fg.  i,  that  they  may 
come  together  corredlly,  and  are  held  fo  by  the  ferews  D,  D, 
fitted  through  pieces  of  iron  E,  E,  fattened  to  the  bench  ; 
the  halves  of  the  moulds  liave  at  each  end  a flat  fide  be- 
neath, which  retts  upon  the  iron  plate  connedling  the  two 
pieces  E,  E ; F is  the  core,  held  in  its  pofition  by  collars 
at  each  end  of  the  mould  embracing  it ; G is.  the  rack,  and 
H I K the  wheel-work  for  drawing  out  the  core  ; is  the 
entry  for  the  metal,  raifed  up  to  the  fame  level  as  the  higheft 
point  the  metal  is  intended  to  run  into.  The  intention 
of  the  inclined  pofition  for  the  mould  is,  that  the  metal  may 
run  in  at  the  lowelt  point  of  the  mould,  and  expel  the  air  as 
it  rifes,  at  a vent  in  the  highett  point  of  the  mould,  which  is  e. 
By  this  means  the  danger  of  air-bubbles  in  the  pipe  is  avoided. 
The  interior  furface  of  the  mould  is  bored  out  truly  cylindrical, 
and  the  core  being  turned  in  the  lathe,  they  are  certain  when 
put  together  to  leave  an  etjual  fpace  all  round,  a circumttance 
which  is  ettential  to  form  a good  pipe,  as  the  fucceeding 
procefs  of  drawing  will  tend  to  make  an  error  of  this  kind 
worfe.  The  core,  F,  is  feen  in  Jig.  2 to  have  a neck  or  fmaller 
part  at  the  end  d:  the  treblet  or  core  ag,  Jg.  3,  upon  which 
the  pipe  is  to  be  drawn,  is  of  the  fame  fize,  and  has  a fimilar 
neck,  fo  that  the  pipe,  when  put  upon  it,  fits  it  in  every  part, 
as  is  (hewn  injg.  3,  and  the  Ihoulder  of  the  neck  prevents  the 
treblet  being  drawn  through  the  pipe  in  the  direftion  from 
g to  a,  as  it  was  put  in  by  the  oppofite  diredlion.  Beyond 
the  neck  the  trebWt  has  a notch  cut  in  each  fide  at^,  leaving 
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a neck  ; and  by  this  it  is  i'eizcd  in  a fort  of  clav/  belonging 
to  the  draw-bench,  which  is  exhibited  in  Jigs.  4 and  5,  the 
former  being  a plan,  and  the  latter  a fedlion.  In  thefe  L,  M, 
are  two  ftrong  timbers,  bolted  to  uprights  N,  O,  at  one  end 
of  each,  and  to  a crofs  beam,  W,  at  the  other  end  ; the 
uprights  fupport  bearings  for  the  gudgeons  of  a Itrong  iron 
fpindle,  which  has  the  cog-wheel,  k,  fixed  upon  its  end,  and 
is  turned  round  by  the  pinion  /,  receiving  a rotative  motion 
from  a fteam-engine  or  water-wheel  ; P is  a roller,  fitted  on 
the  fpindle  fo  as  to  flip  round  freely  upon  it ; it  has  two 
claws  affixed  into  it  at  one  end,  which  are  feized  by  the 
ends  of  an  iron  bar,  m,  fixed  fail  upon  the  fpindle.  By  this 
means,  when  the  roller  is  thruft  towards  m,  it  is  engaged 
with  its  arms,  and  compelled  to  turn  I'ound  with  the  fpindle, 
but  when  drawn  back  from  m,  it  is  at  liberty  to  flip  round 
independent  of  it  ; Q is  a lever  affixed  to  a vertical  axis  ; it 
is  forked  at  the  end,  and  embraces  a collar  upon  the  end  of 
the  roller,  fo  as  to  draw  it  backwards  or  forwards,  and  by  this 
means  engage  or  difengage  it  from  the  fpindle  at  pleafure  ; R 
is  another  lever  on  the  fame  fpindle,  to  the  end  whereof  a long 
rod,  S,  is  jointed,  and  this  has  feveral  handles  fixed  to  it,  as 
ffiewn  in  jig.  5,  by  which  it  can  be  moved,  and  the  machine 
flopued  or  put  in  motion  by  a man  Handing  at  any  part  of 
the  long  bench  L M ; the  roller,  P,  has  a pair  of  fpiral  grooves 
formed  on  its  circumference,  for  the  reception  of  two  chains, 
n,  n,  which  wind  upon  it ; the  ends  of  thele  chains  arejiooked 
to  a little  carriage,  p,  running  upon  two  wheels,  and  having 
in  its  hinder  part  a fork  or  double  claw,  to  catch  in  the 
notches  at  the  end  of  the  treblet  T,  alfo  ffiewn  in  jig.  3 ; 
X is  a call -iron  frame,  fecurely  bolted  down  upon  the  crofs 
beam  W ; it  has  a notch  in  its  upright  fide,  which  is  neareft 
the/oller,  to  allow  the  treblet  and  pipe  to  pafs  through, 
but  at  the  fame  time  forms  a lodgment  for  the  lleel  plate, 
through  which  the  pipe  is  to  be  drawn.  The  workmen  are 
provided  with  a great  number  of  thefe  plates,  one  of  which 
is  ffiewn  in  jig.  6 ; they  are  called  whirtles : the  fizes  of  the 
holes  through  them  diminiffi  very  gradually,  from  the  dia- 
meter of  the  rough  call  pipe,  to  the  fize  to  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  reduced.  The  holes  through  them  are  made 
rounding  at  each  fide,  as  is  (hewn  in  the  feftion  Z,  jig.  6,  to 
facilitate  the  exit  and  entry  of  the  pipe.  The  bench  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  beam  W,  and  has  a number  of  rollers  in 
if,  to  fupport  the  pipe  as  it  is  drawn  along. 

The  procefs  of  drawing  is  as  follows  : the  lead  pipe  being 
fitted  upon  the  treblet,  as  in  jig.  3,  is  laid  upon  the  rollers 
in  the  bcncli,  and  the  end  of  the  treblet  being  put  through 
the  larged  of  the  fet  of  whirtles,  its  end  is  hooked  into  the 
claws  in  the  carriage  y>,  and  the  whirtle  lodged  againd  the 
cheeks  of  the  frame  X : the  rod,  S,  is  now  pulled,  which 
engages  the  roller  with  the  fpindle  (fuppofed  to  be  all  the 
while  in  motion) ; this  winds  up  the  double  chains n,  drawing 
the  pipe  through  the  whirtle,  by  which  it  diminiffies  its  fize 
and  lengthens  it  out : when  the  pipe  is  drawn  quite  through, 
the  roller  is  cad  off  by  pufhing  the  rod  S ; the  treblet  is  un- 
hooked from  the  carriage,  and  puffied  back  upon  the 
rollers  in  the  bench  to  its  former  pofition  ; another  fmaller 
whirtle  is  put  on  ; the  carriage  is  drawn  back  by  hand  (the 
roller  turning  round  on  its  fpindle),  and  the  pipe  is  drawn 
through  it  as  before.  In  this  manner  the  -bufinels  proceeds 
till  the  pipe  is  finifhed. 

Sometimes  the  pipe  is  drawn  through  twelve  fized  whirtles 
in  this  cafe ; the  fecond  time,  and  alfo  the  lad  time  but  one, 
it  is  drawn  through  a whirtle  fuch  as  Y,  jig.  6 ; it  is  not 
rounded. off  at  the  entrance,  but  having  a ffiarp  edge,  it 
cuts  off  diavings  from  the  furface  of  the  lead,  making  it 
perfeftly  fmooth  and  true : this  makes  it  pafs  more  eafily 
through  the  fucceeding  whirtles.  Lead  pipes  are  by  this 


procefs  drawn  oUt  to  ten  or  twelve-feet  lengths,  three  of 
which  are  united  into  one,  by  what  is  called  burnhig.  For 
this  purpofe  an  iron  core  is  put  through  one  pipe,  and 
entered  a few  inches  into  the  other  : a fmall  iron  mould  is 
now  put  together  in  two  halves  over  the  ends  of  the  two 
pipes  which  are  brought  in  contadx,  the  mould  exadlly  fit- 
ting both ; melted  lead  is  poured  into  the  mould,  and  it  runs 
out  again  at  a hole  in  the  bottom.  This  is  continued  till  it 
is  fuppofed  the  heat  of  the  lead  has  fufed  the  ends  of  both 
the  pipes  ; the  hole  in  the  bottom  is  then  Hopped  by  a fiider 
for  the  purpofe,  and  the  mould  remains  full : when  cold  it  is 
taken  off,  and  the  pipes  are  perfedlly  united.  The  core  is 
now  withdrawn,  to  facilitate  which,  it  only  fits  the  bore  of 
the  pipe  at  a few  inches  of  the  end.  Thefe  joints  are  very 
good  if  the  pipe  remains  draight,  but  are  apt  to  leak  if  a 
bend  is  made  at  one  of  them. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Alderfon  took  out  a patent  for  lead  pipes 
which  were  to  be  lined  wdth  tin,  for  the  conveyance  of  beer, 
water,  or  other  fiiiids  which  were  in  danger  of  receiving  a 
taint  from  the  corrofion  of  the  lead.  This  he  accompliffied 
by  cading  a lead  pipe  in  the  manner  above-deferibed,  then 
withdrawing  the  core,  and  throwing  into  the  pipe  a fmall 
quantity  of  powdered  rofin.  Another  core  fmaller  than  the 
former  is  next  inferted  into  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  and 
melted  tin  poured  in  to  fill  up  the  fpace.  The  pipes  are 
cad  in  a vertical  pofition,  and  the  rofin  melting  by  the  heat 
floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  tin,  and  adls  as  a flux  to  unite 
it  with  the  lead.  This  pipe  of  lead,  lined  with  tin,  is  now  to 
be  drawn  or  rolled  to  length,  as  before-mentioned.  We  are 
informed  Mr.  Alderfon  employs  rollers  to  extend  them  in- 
dead of  the  draw-bench. 

Mr.  Bramah’s  method  of  making  lead  pipes  is  very  in- 
genious ; it  is  performed  by  a procefs  of  pumping  or  forcing 
the  metal,  in  its  fluid  date,  through  proper  moulds.  A 
boiler  or  kettle  is  fitted  up  over  a fire-grate,  with  flues  for 
the  fufion  of  the  metal ; in  the  centre  of  this  boiler  a force 
pump  is  fixed  up,  its  fuftion  valve  drawing  in  the  melted 
lead  contained  in  the  boiler ; the  forcing  pipe  of  the  pump 
proceeds  through  the  fide  of  the  boiler,  and  condufts  the 
lead  to  the  mould,  which  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  pipe 
outfide  of  the  boiler : it  confids  of  a tube,  bored  perfedtly 
Imooth  and  cylindrical,  its  interior  diameter  being  equal  to 
the  outfide  of  the  pipe  intended  to  be  made  ; the  end  of  the 
mould  neared  the  boiler  expands  into  a conical  mouth,  larger 
than  the  mould  itfelf,  and  acrofs  this  wided  part  a crofs  bar 
is  fixed,  to  fupport  a core  or  mandrel,  of  a diameter  equal 
to  the  bore  of  the  intended  pipe,  and  iituated  exaftly  in  the 
centre  of  the  mould,  leaving  an  equal  fpace  all  round  be- 
tween them  : the  core  is  flightly  conical,  being  rather  lefs 
at  its  extremity,  which  terminates  at  the  fame  length  with 
the  external  mould.  There  mud  be  fufficient  openings  left  at 
the  fides  of  the  crofs  bar  fupporting  the  core,  to  allow  the 
lead  to  pafs  freely  by,  that  it  may  unite  again  after  paffing 
the  crofs  and  completely  fill  the  mould.  The  mould  paffes 
through  one  of  the  fire  flues  furrounding  the  boiler,  that  it 
may  be  kept  fo  hot  as  to  procure  the  lead  in  its  fluid  date, 
till  it  arrives  nearly  at  the  point  of  the  mould,  which  is  im- 
merfed  in  a cillern  of  hot  water.  The  operation  is  Ample  * 
the  pump,  being  worked,  forces  the  lead  through  the  mould, 
the  heat  and  length  of  which  are  fo  regulated,  that  the  lead 
may  chill  a little  before  it  quits  the  extremity  of  the  mould, 
and  iflues  forth  in  a folid  date  into  the  water  cidern,  farm- 
ing a pipe  of  any  length.  Mr.  Bramah  took  out  a patent 
for  this  method  in  1797. 

Pipes  of  pottery  ware  are  ufually  made  of  that  coarfe  kind 
of  brown  Hone  pot,  which  is  very  hard  and  durable ; they 
can  only  be  made  in  ihort  lengths,  and  have  one  end  enlarged 
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to  receive  others.  To  clofe  the  joints  tow  and  pitch  are  ufed, 
but  they  can  never  be  made  to  bear  any  preffure,  are  liable 
to  be  broken  by  accident,  and  being  very  expenfive,  have 
no  other  recommendation  than  preferving  the  purity  of  the 
water  they  convey. 

We  have  teen  forne  water  conduits  from  an  old  Roman 
building,  which  were  very  flight  pottery  tubes,  buried  in  a 
mafs  of  mortar,  that  by  ages  had  acquired  a hardnefs  and 
clofenefs  fufficient  to  refifl;  a ftrong  preflure. 

In  1808  Mr.  W.  Bell  obtained  a patent  for  a new  kind  of 
pipes  for  conveying  water,  which  were  to  be  made  of  fuch 
fubllances  as  to  give  no  taint  to  the  water  palling  through 
them.  He  propofed  tubes  of  porcelain  pottery,  and  vari- 
ous compofitions  which  are  vitrifiable,  and  are  not  liable  to 
corrofion  or  decay  : thefe  tubes  are  formed  in  fuch  a way  at 
the  ends  as  to  fit  one  within  the  other,  and  are  to  be  made 
water  tight  by  cement ; they  are  to  be  enclofed  in  call- 
iron  cafes,  to  give  them  llrength  to  refill  the  internal  pref- 
fure of  water,  as  well  as  to  defend  them  from  accidental 
violence  ; or  the  cafes  may  be  made  of  wood. 

Pipe,  Tobacco.,  an  implement  ufed  in  the  fmoaking  of  to- 
bacco, confining  of  a long  tube,  made  of  a particular  kind 
of  clay  baked  hard : at  one  end  a little  cavity  or  furnace  is 
formed,  called  the  bowl,  which  is  for  the  reception  of  the 
tobacco  when  burning,  and  the  fumes  are  drawn  by  the 
mouth  through  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  The  making  of 
tobacco  pipes  forms  a confiderable  trade  in  London  and 
other  great  towns  ; they  are  made  of  various  falhions,  long, 
Ihort,  plain,  worked,  white,  vamilhed,  unvarniflied,  and  of 
various  colours,  but  the  fame  procefs  is  followed  for  all  of 
them.  The  clay  is  found  in  the  ifle  of  Purbeck,  in  Dor- 
fetlhire,  and  is  dillinguilhed  from  others  by  its  perfecl 
white  colour,  and  its  great  adhefion  to  the  tongue  when 
baked,  occafioned  by  its  great  affinity  for  water : even  in  the 
raw  llate  it  has  this  property  in  a flight  degree.  The  clay 
is  prepared  by  diflblving  it  in  water  in  large  pits,  and  the  fo- 
lution  being  well  llirred,  is  run  off  into  another  pit,  where 
it  depofits  the  clay,  which,  when  the  water  has.  become 
clear  and  run  off,  is  taken  up  for  ufe,  all  impurities  of 
fmall  ftones,  fand,  &c.  being  feparated  from  it  and  left  in 
the  firft  pit.  The  clay  is  now  divided  into  portions,  each 
fufficient  to  form  one  pipe,  which  are  rolled  on  a table, 
under  the  hand,  into  long  rolls,  each  with  a bulb  at  the  end, 
to  form  the  bowl ; and  thefe  are  laid  by  a day  or  two,  to 
dry  fufficiently  for  the  preffing.  This  is  done  in  an  iron 
mould,  confining  of  two  halves,  which  when  put  together 
leave  a cavity  of  the  fhape  of  a pipe ; a wire  is  thruft  up 
the  roll  of  clay,  to  form  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  and  in  this 
ftate  it  is  placed  between  the  two  halves  of  the  mould, 
which  are  then  put  into  a kind  of  prefs  or  vice,  by  the 
fcrew  of  which  the  two  halves  are  forced  together,  and  the 
figure  of  the  pipe  imprinted  on  the  clay  included  between 
them  ; a lever  is  next  brought  down,  which  is  fo  fituated 
as  to  introduce  a ftopper  into  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  whilft 
ftill  in  the  mould,  and  force  it  down  fufficiently  to  form  the 
cavity  thereof : the  wire  is  thruft  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  prick  the  tube  completely  into  the  bowl ; it  is  then  wholly 
withdrawn,  the  parts  of  the  mould  feparated,  and  the  pipe 
taken  out,  the  fuperfluous  clay  removed  with  a knife,  and 
they  are  laid  up  to  dry  a day  or  two,  after  which  they  are 
fcraped  and  polifhed  with  a piece  of  hard  wood,  the  tubes 
of  the  pipes  curved  as  they  are  intended  to  be,  and  they  are 
then  carried  to  the  furnace  to  bake,  which  is  done  in  feven 
or  eight  hours  for  fifty  grofs  of  pipes.  This  furnace  is 
fully  defcribed  at  the  end  of  our  article  Furnace. 

The  Turks  ufe  pipes  of  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  made 
of  ruffles,  or  of  wood,  bored  at  the  end ; they  have  a 


bowl  or  pot  of  baked  earth  to  contain  the  tobacco,  which 
they  feparate  from  the  tube  when  they  leave  off  fmoking. 
To  make  the  tube  tight,  fome  kinds  are  made  of  fpiral  ware 
covered  with  leather.  This  at  the  fame  time  leaves  them 
flexible,  and  the  bowl  can  Hand  on  the  ground,  whilft  the 
fmoker  inhales  its  fumes  through  an  ivory  or  filver  mouth- 
piece at  the  end  of  the  tube.  Of  this  kind  is  the  hookah,  or 
houkar,  ufed  by  the  luxurious  Fall  Indians ; it  is  a complete 
furnace  or  chafing-difh,  with  grate-bars,  afh-pit,  &c.  ; and 
has  a tight  cover  over  the  top,  with  one  of  thefe  flexible  pipes 
attached  to  it.  An  officer  of  the  court  of  a petty  eaftem 
prince  is  called  houkar  boudar,  and  is  folely  employed  in 
managing  this  machine  ; which,  having  lighted  and  pre- 
pared, he  prefents  the  mouth-piece  of  the  tube  to  his  mailer 
after  his  dinner.  In  fome  inftances,  the  bowl  is  kept  in  an 
adjacent  clofet,  the  pipe  being  conducted  through  a hole  in 
the  wall.  Some  of  thofc  which  are  moft  complete  have 
another  peculiarity ; the  fmoke,  before  it  goes  into  the  tube, 
is  made  to  pafs  under  water,  by  bubbling  up  through  it. 
This  is  found  to  give  the  fmoke  a mild  and  agreeable  flavour, 
by  depriving  it  of  its  acrid  and  pungent  tafte  ; and,  indeed, 
it  is  for  the  fame  end  of  condenfing  thefe  particles,  that  the 
tubes  are  made  of  fuch  great  length.  We  are  not  informed 
how  the  fmoke  is  made  to  pafs  under  the  water,  but  have 
feen  a Ample  experiment,  which  any  one  may  try,  to  expe- 
rience the  improvement  of  the  fmoke  by  this  procefs.  Pro- 
cure a common  decanter  or  glafs  bottle,  fill  it  half  full  of 
water,  and  fit  a cork  to  it,  which  has  two  holes  made 
through  it  by  burning,  fufficiently  large  to  admit  tightly 
the  tube  of  a tobacco  pipe : in  one  of  the  holes  fit  a pipe 
with  a bowl,  the  tube  end  projedling  fo  far  down  into  the 
bottle,  that  it  will  be  an  inch  below  the  furface  of  the  water : 
into  the  other  hole,  fit  a pipe  without  a bowl,  not  reaching 
to  the  water,  but  fufficiently  curved  or  inclined  to  come 
conveniently  to  the  mouth.  Make  all  the  joints  tight  by 
wax,  fill  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  with  tobacco,  and  light  it; 
then  by  fucking  air  through  the  mouth-pipe,  it  will  be 
drawn  out  of  the  bottle,  and  rarefy  that  within  ; the  at- 
mofpheric  air  then  preffes  through  the  burning  tobacco  in 
the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  and  carries  the  fmoke  down  the  tube 
through  the  water,  and  it  rifes  in  bubbles  to  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  bottle,  from  whence  it  can  be  inhaled 
through  the  mouth-pipe,  by  continuing  to  fuck  at  it.  The 
fmoke  is  by  this  procefs  cooled,  and  rendered  very  agreeable, 
by  the  feparation  of  certain  principles  which  are  of  a very 
unpleafant  flavour : the  exillence  of  thefe  principles  will  be 
fhewn  by  the  water  in  the  bottle  becoming  yellow  in  a fhort 
time,  and  having  a very  difagreeable  tafte.  This  method  of 
fmoking  may  be  ufeful  to  invalid  fmokers,  who  from  cough, 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  are  unable  to  continue  a prac- 
tice which,  by  long  habit,  has  become  quite  an  effential  com- 
fort to  them. 

Pipe,  in  Commerce,  a meafure  of  wine  in  England,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  (See  Measure.)  The  pipe  is  = i|  pun- 
cheon = 2 hogfheads  = 3 tierces  = 126  gallons  = 504 
quarts  = 1008  pints ; and  2 pipes  are  equal  to  a tun  of 
wine.  The  ftandard  gauge  for  foreign  wines  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  of  London  is  as  follows;  the  pipe  of  port  is  138 
gallons;  of  Lifbon,  140;  of  Madeira,  no;  of  Barcelona, 
120  ; of  Vidonia,  120.  The  butt  of  flierry  is  1 30  gallons, 
and  of  mountain,  120.  The  hogfhead  of  claret  is  58  gal- 
lons, and  of  tent  63.  The  aum  of  hock  is  36  gallons.  The 
gallon  ufed  here  is  feven  inches  in  diameter,  and  fix  inches 
deep.  The  tonnalada  of  Lifbon  is  2 pipas ; the  pipa  is  26 
almudes,  312  canadas,  or  1248  quartillos.  The  baril  is  18 
almudes.  The  pipe  of  the  ftandard  gauge  of  Lifbon  at  the 
London  cuftom-houfe  is  reckoned  at  31  almudes,  and  the 
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almude  at  4A  Englifh  gallons  nearly.  A pipe  in  Spain  is 
27  arrobas  of'  wine,  or  34^  of  oil ; and  as  a Spanifh  botta 
contains  30  arrobas  of  wine,  or  38-|  of  oil,  the  botta  is  = 
127I  Englifli  gallons,  and  the  pipe  1 14I. 

Pipe,  Pipa-,  in  Law,  is  a roll  in  the  exchequer,  called 
alfo  the  great  roll. 

Piv'E-OJice,  is  an  office  in  which  a perfon  called  the  clerk  of 
the  pipe,  makes  out  leafes  of  crown  lands,  by  warrant  from 
the  lord-treafurer,  or  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  or  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

Clerk  of  the  pipe  makes  up  all  accounts  of  ffieriffs,  &c. 
and  gives  the  accomptants  their  quietus  ejl.  To  this  office 
are  brought  all  accounts  which  pafs  the  remembrancer’s 
office,  and  remain  there ; that  if  any  ftated  debt  be  due  from 
any  perfon,  the  fame  maybe  drawn  down  into  the  great_roll 
of  the  pipe,  from  the  form  of  which  he  derives  his  name  ; 
upon  which  the  comptroller  iffues  out  a writ,  called  the 
“ fummons  of  the  pipe,”  for  recovery  thereof.  And  if 
there  be  no  goods  and  chattels,  the  clerk  then  draws  down 
the  debts  to  the  lord-treafurer’s  remembrancer,  to  write 
eftreats  againll  their  lands. 

All  tallies,  which  vouch  the  payment  of  any  fum  con- 
tained in  fuch  accompts,  are  examined,  and  allowed,  by  the 
chief  fecondary  of  the  pipe. 

Befides  the  chief  clerk,  and  his  deputy,  in  this  office  are 
a firft  and  fecond  fecondary,  fix  attornies,  or  fworn  clerks, 
and  a comptroller,  deputy  and  clerk,  board-end  clerks,  and 
bag-bearer. 

Pipe,  in  Mining,  is  where  the  ore  runs  forwards  endways 
in  a hole,  and  doth  not  fink  downwards,  or  in  a vein. 

Pipe,  Air.  See  A.iB.-pipe. 

Pipe,  Bag.  See  V>AG-pipe. 

PtPE-C/uy.  See  Clay. 

PiPE-C/uy  and  Whiting,  in  Military  Language,  a compo- 
fition  which  foldiers  ufe  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  their 
crofs-belts,  &c.  clean.  Every  foldier  belonging  to  the  in- 
fantry of  the  line,  and  to  the  fencible  infantry  ferving  at 
home,  has  4;.  \d.  annually  flopped  from  his  pay  for  fupply- 
ing  himfelf  with  this  compofition. 

'Pive.-Drciins,  in  Agriculture,  fuch  as  are  tnade  in  the 
more  fuperficial  parts  of  the  earth,  as  a foot  or  more  from 
the  furface,  by  means  of  fome  fort  of  tool  or  implement, 
fuch  as  a thick  iron  fpike,  pin,  or  bolt,  which  is  drawn 
through  the  ground  in  a horizontal  manner  at  fuch  depths. 
The  improved  mole  plough  is  a very  good  tool  for  effefting 
thefe  purpofes,  and  is  that  which  is  mofl  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  bufinefs. 

This  is  an  excellent  method  of  management  for  cold  re- 
tentive grafs  lands,  which  lie  in  too  flat  and  fwampy  a man- 
ner to  flioot  off  their  furface  waters,  with  any  degree  of 
readinefs,  and  which  are  free  from  flones.  But  though  it 
may  be  found  of  general  benefit  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  more 
efpecialiy  fo,  it  is  conceived  by  fome,  for  moift  flieep  paflures  ; 
it  has  alfo  been  found  ufeful  in  fome  inflances  in  arable 
land.  When  it  is  performed  by  the  plough  jufl  noticed, 
the  great  ftrength  and  weight  of  draught  which  are  required, 
efpecialiy  where  the  older  forts  of  thefe  ploughs  are  had 
recourfe  to,  may  form  fome  objedtion  to  it.  Thefe  tools 
have,  however,  much  merit,  and  are  very  Ample  in  their 
conflrudtions,  particularly  the  improved  kinds,  which  only 
demand  a little  power  of  draught.  See  Mole  Plough. 

Piv^-Fijh,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Acus  and  SyjvGNAThu.s 
Typhle. 

Pipe,  Horn.  See  Horn-P/^c. 

Pipes,  Organ.  See  Organ. 

Pipe,  Tail,  in  Gunnery,  a fmall  brafs  pipe  fixed  at  the 
fwell  of  the  mufleet,  which  receives  the  ram-rod. 


Pipe,  Trumpet,  a fmall  brafs  pipe  near  the  muzzle  of  the 
firelock,  through  which  the  ram-rod  is  let  down  ; fo  called 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  mouth  of  a trumpet.  The  Pruf- 
fians  have  no  pipes  to  their  muikets  ; the  ram-rod  being  re- 
ceived into  a cylinder  which  runs  parallel  with  the  barrel. 

PiPE-7>ee,  in  Botany.  See  Philadelpiius  and  Lilac. 

PiPE-Pree,  Pudding.  See  Cassia. 

PIPELGONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan, 
in  Baglana  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Chandor. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooflan,  in  the  circar  of  Aurungabad  ; 32  miles  W.  of 
Aurungabad. 

PIPELO,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar  of  Ran- 
tampour  ; 33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rantampour. 

PIPEMAKER’s  Creek,  a river  of  the  flate  of  Georgia, 
which  runs  into  the  Savannah,  N.  lat.  32°  8'.  W.  long. 
81°  15'. 

PIPER,  in  Botany,  Pepper,  is  enumerated  by  Linnseus, 
among  the  Greek  names  of  doubtful  origin.  The  Greek 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from  mdla, 
to  cook,  or  digef.  But  the  bell  authors  give  it  as  a primitive 
word  ; and  profelfor  Martyn  rightly  fuggefls  that  it  is  pro- 
bably of  Indian  origin.  De  Theis  alfo  obferves,  that  as  the 
Greeks  derived  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  pepper  from  the 
oriental  nations,  the  fource  of  its  name  is  to  be  fought  in 
their  languages,  and  its  appellation  in  Arabic,  bdhdry,  is 
the  evident  original  of  TTETrtpi. — Linn.  Gen.  19.  Schreb.  26. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  159.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  i.  312.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dicft.  V.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  69.  Jufl.  4<y. 
Lamarck  Illuflr.  t.  23.  Gaertn.  t.  92.  (Peperomia;  FI. 
Peruv.  V.  1.  29.  Saururus  ; Plum.  Gen.  51.  t.  12.) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Diandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Piperita, 
Linn,  Urtica,  Jufl'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments 
none  ; anthers  two,  oppofite,  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen, 
roundilh.  Pift'  Germen  larger  than  the  anthers,  ovate ; 
flyle  none ; fligmas  from  one  to  three,  rough.  Peric. 
Berry  roundifli,  of  one  cell.  Seed  folitary,  globofe. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  none.  Berry  with  one 
feed. 

A very  extenfive  and  lingular  tropical  genus,  remarkable 
for  the  fimplicity  of  its  fowers,  which  almofl  vies  with  that 
of  the  Hippuris.  The  number  of  famens  however  is,  in 
fome  cafes,  more  than  two,  and  in  fome  the  figma  is  folitary. 
Several  botanifls  have  taken  the  fower  to  be  gynandrous, 
becaufe,  at  a very  early  period,  before  the  germen  is  fully 
formed,  the  two  anthers  look  as  if  feated  on  its  fummit, 
clofe  to  the  figma;  but  Juffieu  well  obferves  that  they  be- 
come lateral,  or  rather  inferior,  as  it  advances  towards  ma- 
turity. Linnasus  has  but  twenty  fpecies  of  Piper  in  the 
fecond  edition  of  Sp.  PI.  to  which  five  only  are  added  in 
Syfl.  Vcg.  ed.  14.  Willdenow  lias  52  ; but  the  mofl  com- 
plete botanical  view  of  this  genus  is  found  in  Vahl’s  Enum. 
Plant.,  where  136  fpecies  are  defined,  and  well  deferibed. 
This  author  properly  unites  tlie  Piper  and  Peperomia  of  the 
Flora  Peruviana,  there  being  no  folid  generic  difference  be- 
tween them  ; and  lie  gives  the  following  excellent  Iketch  of 
the  habit. 

Stem  round.  Leaves  fimple,  undivided,  entire.  Spikes 
lateral  and  terminal,  flalked,  limple,  round.  Flowers  mi- 
nute, crowded.  Sheaths  deciduous.  In  the  firfl  fedlion, 
conliflmg  of  73  fpecies,  the  fern  is  flirubby,  climbing, 
branched,  jointed;  the  joints  more  or  lefs  knotty,  and  often 
fending  forth  roots:  leaves  flalked,  alternate  ; fome  of  them 
furnilhed  with  many  nerves,  proceeding,  in  alternate  order, 
from  the  main  rib,  (Vahl  terms  fuch  fpecies  venofo-nervqfi)  ; 
others  having  almofl  all  the  nerves  originating  from  the  bafe 
of  the  leaf  (thefe  he  calls  nervof)  : footfalks  channelled, 
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with  a clafping  bafe  : /pikes  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  and 
moftly  folitary.  The  fecond  fedtion  comprifes  6o  fpecies, 
whofe Jleni  is  herbaceous,  flefliy,  jointed,  not  knotty ; /pikes 
either  axillary  or  terminal.  The  third  fedtion  has  but  two 
fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  having  no /em.  The  fourth  con- 
tains one  doubtful  fpecies  only,  P.  pinnatum  of  Loureiro, 
Cochinch.  31,  whofe  leaves  are  pinnate,  prickly,  and 
/lowers  unknown,  fo  that  it  probably  belongs  to  fome  other 
genus. 

We  (liall  follow  Vahl’s  arrangement,  in  feledting  a few 
examples. 

P.  dsquale.  Vahl  n.  10.  Eel.  Amer.  v.  i.  4. — “ I. eaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  attenuated,  fmooth  ; equal  at  the  bafe  ; 
without  dots  beneath.  Spikes  draight.” — Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  We  have  it  from  Dr.  Swartz.  The  branches 
are  poliftied,  fomewhat  zigzag,  knotty  at  the  joints.  Leaves 
four  inches  long,  we  fliould  rather  call  them  precifely  ovate, 
and  pointed,  very  fmooth,  with  many  lateral  curved  ribs, 
fpringing  from  the  main  one,  and  connedled  by  fine  inter- 
branching veins.  Spikes  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  exadtly 
cylindrical,  obtufe,  folitary,  oppofite  to  each  leaf,  their 
Jlalks  about  the  length  of  the  /ootjlalks,  which  is  ufually  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

P.  aduncum.  Hooked  Pepper,  or  Spanifh  Elder.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  41.  Vahl  n.  24.  Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  6.  Jacq. 
Ic.  Rar.  t.  210. — Leaves  ovate-oblong,  or  elliptic,  pointed, 
rough  ; unequal  at  the  bafe.  Spikes  hooked. — Native  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  as  well  as  of  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  leaves  are  a fpan  long,  rough  on  both  fides  to 
the  touch,  like  a fine  file,  with  many  ftraight  tranfverfe 
ribs.  Spikes  three  inches  long,  remarkably  incurved. 
Flowers  regularly  whorled.  Sloane  fays  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Jamaica,  V.  i.  135,  that  the  roo/ is  very  famons,  refembling 
ginger  in  tafte,  colour,  and  fmell,  and  when  frefti  not  inferior 
to  it. 

P.  arijlolochoides . Lamarck  Illuftr.  80.  Vahl.  n.  43. — 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  acute,  dotted  with  numerous  radiating 
ribs.  Footftalks  bordered.  Spikes  axillary,  fomewhat  ag- 
gregate, from  a lanceolate  Iheath.  Gathered  by  Commer- 
fon  in  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  The  leaves  are  the  fize  and 
fhape  of  Arijlolochia  Sipho  ; the  Jlalks  and  branches  roughifh, 
but  we  do  not  find  them  villous.  Spikes  fmall,  two  or  more 
together.  This  plant  is  very  near  Forfter’s  rnethy/licum, 
Vahl.  n.  66,  and  perhaps  not  different  from  it. 

P.  nigrum.  Black  Pepper.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  40.  Vahl. 
n.  52.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Mill.  Illuftr.  t.  5.  Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.  t.  187.  Ger.  Em.  1538. — Leaves  broad-ovate, 
pointed,  coriaceous,  fmooth,  with  feven  ribs.  Joints  of 
the  ftem  tumid. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Said  in  Hort. 
Kew.  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Englilh  ftoves,  in 
1790,  by  Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy.  The  three  central 
ribs,  in  our  fpecimens,  are  combined  at  the  bafe  for  about 
an  inch.  M.  Poiret,  in  Lamarck’s  Dift.  v.  5.  458,  juftly 
remarks  that  J.  Miller  alone,  in  his  Illuftr.  of  the  Linn.  Syft. 
has  deferibed  a corolla,  or  calyx,  of  one  leaf,  with  three  notches, 
in  this  plant.  No  perfon  has  been  able  to  verify  this  repre- 
fentation,  nor  is  it  known  whence  Miller  procured  his  draw- 
ing, unlefs  perhaps  from  his  fon,  a botanical  artift,  who  vi- 
fjted  India.  His  plate  has  always  been  confidered  as  a va- 
luable addition  to  the  hiftory  of  a plant  fo  imperfeftly  known 
to  botanifts,  and  it  is  pity  any  uncertainty  ftiould  be  at- 
tached thereto.  Woodville’s  figure  is  a copy  of  Miller’s. 
More  than  one  fpecies  perhaps  has  been  confounded  under 
P.  nigrum,  particularly  the  JylveJlre  of  Loureiro,  Lamarck, 
and  Vahl  n.  45  ; nor  have  we  materials  to  clear  up  this  con- 
fufion. 

P.  Cubeba.  Cnbebs.  Linn,  Suppl.  90,  Vahl.  n.  61. 


Willd.  n.  3.  Gaertn.  t.  92.  (Piper caudatum  ; Ger.  Em- 
1540.  Cubeba  ; Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  v.  4.  165.) — Leaves- 
elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  fmooth,  five-ribbed  ; contradted 
and  unequal  at  the  bafe  ; the  middle  ribs  combined  half  way 
up.  Bernes  on  partial  ftalks.  Native  of  Sierra  Leone, 
from  whence  we  have  fpecimens,  gathered  by  profeflbr  Afze- 
lius  and  his  companion  Borone,  in  leaf  and  fruit  ; fo  that 
no  further  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plant. 
There  are  others,  without  name  or  mark,  in  the  Linnxan 
herbarium.  We  know  of  no  figure  of  any  part  except  the 
/ruit,  as  above  cited.  The  Jlem  is  round,  Imooth,  zig-zag, 
ftriated,  with  rather  tumid  joints.  Leaves  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  one  broad,  folitary  at  each  joint,  on  fhort 
ftalks  ; furni fired  with  three  principal  ribs  from  the  bafe,  and 
with  two  more,  which  fpring  very  irregularly  and  varioufly 
from  the  central  one,  towards  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  The 
bafe  of  the  leaves  in  the  Linnaean  fpecimen  is  more  dilated, 
and  vifibly  unequal,  than  in  thofe  from  Sierra  Leone,  but 
we  fcarcely  think  it  indicates  a fpecific  difference.  The 
clujlers  are  two  inches  long  ; partial  ftalks  half  an  inch. 

The  fpecies  of  Vahl’s  fecond  feftion  are  ufually  of 
humble  growth,  and  a flrining,  pellucid,  fucculent  habit. 
Such  is 

P.  obtuji/olium.  Blunt -leaved  Pepper.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  42. 
Willd.  n.  31.  Vahl.  n.  79.  Ait.  n.  13.  Trew  Ehret.  t.  96. 

— Leaves  obovate  ; riblefs  beneath Native  of  the  Weft 

Indies.  The  Linnrean  fpecimen  came  from  Jamaica.  Vahl 
confounds  with  this  the  clujia/olium,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  212, 
but  they  are  kept  feparate  in  Hort.  Kew.  T\\tjlem  is  moft 
fpotted  in  obtuJt/oUum  ; the  leaves  darker  in  clu/ia/olium,  with 
more  confpicuous  lateral  ribs.  Thefe  fpecies  and  many 
others  of  this  feftion,  want  a thorough  invelligation,  and  a 
careful  comparifon  with  each  other,  to  be  well  underftood; 
neither  is  the  whole  genus  fo  completely  fettled  as  could  be 
wifhed,  notwithftanding  the  labours  ot  Vahl,  which  have 
not  extended  fufticiently  to  the  fynonyms. 

Pii^EFq  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous, 
fhrubby,  perennial,  exotic  kinds,  of  wliich  the  fpecies  cul- 
tivated are ; the  black  pepper  (P.  nigrum) ; the  rough-leaved 
pepper  (P.  amalago);  the  long  pepper  (P.  longum)  ; the 
intoxicating  pepper,  or  ava  (P.  methyfticum  ;)  the  netted- 
leaved  pepper  (P.  reticulatum)  ; tlie  hooked-fpiked  pepper 
(P.  aduncum)  ; the  pellucid-leaved  pepper  (P.  pellucidum) ; 
and  the  blunt-leaved  pepper  (P.  obtufifolium). 

On  the  firft  fort  Martyn  obferves,  that  “ white  pepper 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  a diffei-ent  fpecies  from  the 
black  ; but  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  ripe  berries  deprived 
of  their  fkin,  by  fteeping  them  about  a fortnight  in  water ; 
after  wliich  they  are  dried  in  the  fun.  The  Berries  falling 
to  the  ground  when  over-ripe,  lofe  their  outer  coat,  and  are 
fold  as  an  inferior  fort  of  white  pepper. 

Method  0/  Culture. — All  thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
feeds,  procured  frefti  from  the  countries  where  the  plants 
grow  naturally,  whicli  ftiould  be  fown  upon  a good  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring ; and  when  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  be  each  put  into  a feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with 
light  frelh  earth,  and  replunged  into  a hot-bed  of  tanners’ 
bark,  ftiading  them  every  day  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  frefti  root,  v/hen  they  m.uft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  other  tender  exotic  plants,  admitting  frefti  air  to  them 
daily  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak ; and  when  the  nights  are  cold  the 
glafl’es  of  the  hot-bed  ftiould  be  covered  with  mats. 

They  all  require  the  conftant  proteftion  of  a hot-houfe. 

As  the  ftalks  of  moft  of  them  are  tender  wlien  young, 
they  ftiould  not  have  much  wet,  which  rots  them  ; and 
when  water  is  given  it  muft  be  with  caution,  not  to  beat 
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cicwn  the  plants ; for  when  that  is  the  cafe  they  feldom  rife 
again  afterwards. 

In  foine  of  the  forts  they  may  be  railed  from  layers  or 
cuttings. 

In  the  after-management  of  the  plants,  they  miift  be 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed  of  the  bark-ltove  in  the  autumn, 
and  during  the  winter  be  fparingly  watered  ; they  require 
the  fam.e  warmth  as  the  coffee -tree.  In  the  lummer  a large 
ihare  of  frefh  air  muil  be  admitted  in  hot  weather,  and  they 
muft  be  conflantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  as  already  fuggeftcd. 

They  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  Hove  colledfions. 

Piper  Chiapa,  in  Botany-,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  clove-berry-tree,  or  caffia  caryophyllata. 

Piper,  Jamaica.  See  Myrtus  Pimenta. 

Piper  Nigrorum,  Negro  pepper.  The  plant  called  at  pre- 
fent  by  this  name  is  the  capjiciim,  or  Guinea  pepper,  a remark- 
able herb,  bearing  large  pods  as  red  as  coral,  of  which  the 
Cayenne  butter  is  made  in  America.  But  this  is  not  the 
plant  that  was  anciently  known  by  this  name.  Avicenna 
and  Serapion  both  mention  a plant,  which  they  call  fulful 
alfuaden,  the  Englifh  of  which  is,  the  pepper  of  the  black 
people.  But  this  was  properly  what  has  been  lince  called 
the  Ethiopian  pepper  ; a fort  of  hot  feeds  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  the  common  pepper,  and  containing  feveral  toge- 
ther in  pods. 

It  is  not  eafy,  fiom  the'  accounts  we  have  left,  to  fay 
what  it  is ; but  they  have  left  defcription  enough  of  it  for 
us  to  fay  what  it  is  not,  and  to  find  that  they  have  all  been 
miltaken,  who  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  either  the  root  tarfi, 
or  the  bulbus  of  the  Arabians,  which  lall  was  as  large  as  a 
i pear.  See  Capsicum. 

I Piper  Tavafci,  the  clove-berry- tree,  or  caffia  caryophyl- 
I lata  ; a tree  whofe  bark  is  ufed  in  medicine, 
i Sand,  \n  Ornithology.  See  Arenaria  and  Tringa 

Interpres. 

Piper,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a fpecles  of 
trigla,  called  by  the  generality  of  authors  lyra.  See  Trigla 
Lyra. 

PIPE  RAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

PIPERAPIUM,  an  old  name  of  a plant  found  in  Apu- 
leius,  and  faid  to  have  its  name  from  its  heat  to  the  take  ; 
which  was  fo  offenfive  to  the  bees,  that  if  a piece  of  it  were 
hung  up  in  the  hive,  it  would  drive  them  all  out. 

This  is  a very  Itrange  account  : and  as  we  meet  with  no- 
thing to  countenance  it  in  any  other  author,  there  is  reafon 
t to  fufpedf  it  to  be  an  error  ; and  there  feems  this  foundation 
for  it.  The  acorns  root  is  faid  by  Diofcorides  to  be  the 
I ' root  of  a plant  allied  to  the  papyrus,  or  paper-reed  of,  the 
■ river  Nile  ; and  is  thence  called  by  that  author  papyraceous. 
j Avicenna  and  Serapion  copy  this,  and  liken  the  acorns  plant 
to  the  papyrus ; but  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Greek  author, 
it  is  often  found  written  'STETrspctKiov.  Tliis  word  peperacion 
may  have  been  formed  by  Apuleius  into  piperapium,  by  way 
of  amendment,  and  all  the  reft  might  be  occafioned  by  this. 

PIPERI,  in  Geography,  a fmdl  ifland  in  the  Grecian 
! archipelago  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Serpho. 

I PIPERIDGE  Tree,  in  Botany.  See  Berberis. 
j PlPERINO,  in  Mineralogy,  a fubftance  that  feems  to 
be  a concretion  of  volcanic  afhes,  and  is  faid  to  be  that 
which  covers  Pompeii.  Its  colour,  grey,  or  reddilh-brown  ; 
its  luftre  and  tranfparency,  o ; its  fradiure  earthy,  contains 
fragments  of  white  marble,  feldfpar,  mica,  garnets,  fcorije, 
< gypfum,  (horl,  granite,  &c.  ; its  hardnefs,  6 ; fometimes 
magnetic,  fometimes  not. 

It  feems  to  differ  from  tufas,  in  containing  more  hetero- 
geneities, being  in  fadt  a kind  of  porphyry  or  breccia,  and 
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being  more  eafily  decompofed  by  expofure  to  moifture  and 
the  open  air,  but  if  prelerved  from  moifture,  it  hardens 
when  expofed  to  the  air.  Kirwan. 

PIPERITIS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  autliors 
to  the  momordica,  or  male  ballam  apple. 

PIPERIVORA  Avis,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  toucan,  or  Bralilian  magpye,  from  its 
feeding  on  pepper. 

PIPERNO,  in  Geography,  a tow'n  of  Italy,  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  formerly  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  but  in  1225, 
on  account  of  its  poverty,  united  to  Terracina.  It  w'as 
built'  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Privernum,  which  lee  ; 
nine  miles  N.N.W.  of  Terracina. 

PIPEROONE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 25 
miles  N.  of  Durbungah. 

PIPERRY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh  ; 32 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Chuprah. 

PIPILE,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Penelope;  which 
fee. 

PIPING,  in  Sea  Language.  See  Call. 

PiRiNG-TVrr,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  Vir- 
ginia ; nine  miles  E.  of  Newcaftle. 

PIPIRI,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Buffon  to  the 
Lanius  Tyrannus ; which  fee. 

PIPISTRELLUS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Fefpertilio; 
which  fee. 

PIPLERCHE,  in  Ornithology.  See  Alauda  Crijlata. 

PIP  LEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bag- 
lana  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  Bahbelgong. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Berar  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Jaf- 
fierabad. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal,  near 
the  borders  of  Oriffa,  on  a branch  of  the  Ganges,  and  for- 
merly a place  of  trade,  having  an  Englifh  and  Dutch 
fadlory  ; but  the  trade  declined,  and  the  fadlories  were  re- 
moved to  Hoogly  and  Calcutta  ; 22  miles  N.E.  ofBalafore. 

PIPPARAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 42 
miles  N.W.  of  Lucknow. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 48  miles  E.  of  Bahraitch. 

PIPRA,  the  Manakin,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  Pafleres.  The  generic  charafter  is  ; bill  fhort, 
ftrong,  hard,  nearly  triangular  at  the  bafe,  and  flightly  in- 
curved at  the  tip  ; tlie  noftrils  are  naked,  the  feet  formed 
for  walking,  the  tail  is  fhort.  Thefe  birds  are  very  fimilar 
to  the  genus  of  Titmice,  and  are  almoft  all  peculiar  to  South 
America.  In  Gmelin  there  are  thirty-one  fpecies  enume- 
rated ; Latham  mentions  but  twenty-five. 

Species. 

RuncoLA  ; Rock  Manakin.  Creft  eretft,  edged  with 
purple  ; the  body  is  of  a faffron  colour  ; the  tail-coverts 
are  truncate.  It  inhabits  the  rocky  parts  of  South  America, 
and  is  the  fize  of  a fmall  pigeon.  It  is  extremely  thy,  but 
may  be  tamed  if  taken  very  young  ; it  feeds  on  fmall  wild 
fruits,  and  builds  in  the  clefts  of  the  moft  remote  rocks.  It 
lays  two  white  eggs  at  a time.  The  female,  and  the  male 
alfo  when  young,  are  brown  ; the  lower  wing-coverts  are 
rufous  and  orange. 

Peruviara  ; Peruvian  Manakin.  Body  faffron-red  ; 
greater  wing-coverts  cinereous  ; quill  and  tail-feathers  black; 
the  coverts  of  the  latter  are  not  truncate.  It  is  a native  of 
Peru,  and  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  laft. 

Pareola  ; Blue -backed  Manakin.  Creft  blood-red, 
body  black  ; back  blue.  It  inhabits  South  America,  and 
is  four  inches  and  a half  long. 

SuPEjiBA  ; Superb  Manakin.  Deep  black  ; middle 
feathers  of  the  crown  longifti,  and  of  a flame  colour  ; be- 
neath the  wings  are  pale  blue  tunular  blotches ; pfimary  quill- 
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feathers  brownifh.  It  is  larger  than  the  Aureola,  to  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

Cristata  ; Purple  Manakin.  Crell  pale  yellow  ; body 
purple.  It  inhabits  Brafil  and  New  Spain,  and  is  three 
inches  and  a half  long. 

PiciciTLi  ; Mexican  Manakin.  Cinereous  ; head  and 
neck  black  ; round  the  eyes  is  a whitifh  fpot,  which  ends  in 
a point  at  the  bread.  It  is  very  finall,  and  found  in 
Mexico. 

Rubetra  ; Yellow  Manakin^  Creft  pale  yellow  ; body 
teftaceous ; quill  and  tail-feathers  blue.  It  is  found  iii 
Brafil  and  Cayenne.  The  bill  is  yellow  ; the  chin  brown, 
and  the  neck  is  marked  with  a golden  colour. 

Torquata  ; Collared  Manakin.  Black  ; head  fcarlet  ; 
quill  feathers  and  coverts  blue.  It  inhabits  Brafil,  and  is 
about  three  inches  and  a half  long. 

Miacatototl  ; New  Spain  Manakin.  Black,  with  a 
few  whitifh  feathers  ; belly  pale  ; wings  and  tail  beneath 
cinereous. 

Punctata  ; Speckled  Manakin.  Greyilh-brown,  waved 
with  duflcy  ; top  of  the  head  and  wings  black,  fpeckled 
with  white,;  tail-coverts  red.  Found  in  New  Holland. 

Grisea  ; Grey  Manakin.  Grey,  beneath  yellow  ; hind- 
head  crefted  ; greater  wing-coverts  red  ; quill-feathers  and 
tail  grey-afh  ; the  front  is  marked  with  a yellow  fpot. 

Aebifrons  ; White-faced  Manakin.  Crell  white  ; body 
teftaceous  ; back  black.  There  is  a variety  with  a rully- 
teftaceous  body  ; creft  is  long  and  unequal.  They  are  found 
in  divers  parts  of  South  America. 

Erythrocephala  ; Gold-headed  Manakin.  Black  ; 
head  and  surn-pits  tawny.  There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies 
which  is  black  ; the  head  and  bracelets  red. 

Aureola  ; Red  and  black  Manakin.  Black  ; head  and 
breaft  fcarlet  ; quill-featl.ors  with  a white  fpot  on  the  fore- 
part. A variety  has  the  head,  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
breaft,  belly,  and  edges  of  the  wings,  orange  ; the  quill- 
feathers  have  a white  fpot  within.  It  inhabits  Guinea. 
The  JlrJl  has  a black  bill,  with  legs  and  claws  red  ; the 
fecond  has  them  brown. 

Caudata  ; Long-tailed  Manakin.  Blue  ; crown  fcar- 
let ; wings  black  ; two  middle  tail-feathers  long  and  pointed. 
It  inhabits  South  America  ; the  fides  and  neck  are  tinged 
with  a bright  green  luftre. 

Leucocephala  ; White-headed  Manakin.  Black,  with 
a white  head.  It  is  a native  of  Surinam,  and  is  the  fize  of 
a warbler. 

Leucocilla.  Dudcy-black  ; cap  white  ; a variety  is 
dufky-black  ; cap  white  ; bracelets  red.  It  is  found  among 
the  reedy  places  of  South  America. 

Gutturalis  ; White-throated  Manakin.  Black,  throat 
white.  It  is  a native  of  the  hotteft  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Serena;  White-fronted  Manakin.  Black;  front  white; 
rump  blue  ; belly  tawny.  It  is  a native  of  Guiana  and  Ca- 
yenne. 

Manacus  ; Black-capped  Manakin.  Black,  beneath 
white  ; fpot  on  the  wings  and  neck  above  white.  A va- 
riety of  this  fpecies  is  without  the  fpot  on  the  wings. 

Minuta;  Little  Manakin.  Grey;  head  black,  fpeck- 
led with  white.  It  inhabits  India,  and  is  the  fize  of  a 
wren. 

Striata  ; Striped-head  Manakin.  Beneath  yellowilh  ; 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  nape  black,  the  fenthers  with  a 
white  ftreak  lengthways  ; the  quill-feathers  are  black,  the 
third  very  ftiort. 

NjEVIA  ; Spotted  Manakin.  Brown,  beneath  tawny  ; 
chin  and  throat  black  ; breaft  bind,  band  on  the  wings,  and 
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tips  of  the  tail-feathers  white.  It  is  about  four  inches 
long. 

Leucotis  ; White-eared  Manakin.  Varied  with  olive 
and  rufous,  beneath  rufous  ; belly  grey  ; crown  brown  ; 
temples  and  chin  black  ; on  each  fide  the  neck  is  a tuft  of 
long  fnowy  feathers.  This  is  nearly  five  inches  long. 

Atricapilla  ; Black-crowned  Manakin.  Pale  afh-co- 
lour,  beneath  grey -white  ; bill,  crown,  greater  wing-coverts, 
and  quill-feathers  black,  the  latter  edged  with  grey ; the 
front  and  cheeks  are  of  a grey-white.  It  is  fix  inches  long, 
and  inhabits  Guiana.  It  avoids  the  open  plains,  and  haunts 
the  flcirts  of  woods  in  fmall  flocks.  The  birds  of  this  fpecies 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ant’s  nefts,  from  which 
they  are  fometimes  feen  to  fpring  as  if  ftung  by  the  infe^ls, 
uttering,  at  the  moment,  a cry  fimilar  to  the  noife  made  by 
cracking  a nut. 

Papuensis  ; Papuan  Manakin.  Greenilh-black,  beneath 
whitifh  ; breaft  with  an  oblong  orange  blotch  ; middle  tail- 
feathers  very  fhort.  It  is  a native  of  New  Guinea. 

Hcemorriiea  ; Crimfon-vented  Manakin.  Deep  black, 
beneath  white,  vent  with  a red  fpot. 

Nigricollis;  Black-throated  Manakin.  Blueifh-black  ; 
throat  and  vent  black  ; belly  white. 

Capensis  ; Orange-bellied  Manakin.  Duficy-black,  be- 
neath pale  orange  ; edge  of  the  quill-feathers  pale,  of  the 
wings  pale  yellowifh -orange. 

Cinerea;  Cinereous  Manakin.  Cinereous;  belly  whitifli. 

Musica  ; Tuneful  Manakin.  Black,  beneath  orange  ; 
tlie  front  and  rump  yellow  ; the  crown  and  nape  blue;  chin 
and  throat  black.  This  is  a native  of  St.  Domingo,  and  is 
about  four  inches  long.  It  is  extremely  fhy,  and  eafily 
eludes  the  vigilance  of  thofe  who  attempt  to  catch  it  ; its 
note  is  very  mufical,  and  forms  a complete  odlave,  one  note 
lucceeding  another.  The  bill  and  legs  are  black. 

PiPRA,  a name  given  by  Ariftotle,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  to  the  picus  varlus  major,  the  great  fpotted  wood- 
pecker, or  witwall. 

PIPRAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Vi- 
fiapour  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Poorunda. — Alio,  a town  of 
Hindoollan,  in  Rohilcund ; 17  miles  S.E.  of  Budayoon.— 
Alfo,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Oude  ; 38  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Manickpour.  N.  lat.  26°.  E.  long.  82°  18'. 

PIPRIAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrift 
of  Redon  ; to  miles  N.  of  Redon.  The  place  contains 
3150,  and  the  canton  12,161  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
245  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

PIPROW,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of  Bo- 
pal  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Bopaltol. 

PIQUE,  m Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  the  Spa- 
niards to  an  infecl  of  the  fize  of  a flea,  called  by  the  In- 
dians tung.  It  is  comm.on  in  the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies,  and 
eats  its  way  into  the  flelh  under  the  nails,  &c. 

Pique,  or  PiquemontvaUier,  in  Geography,  the  higheft 
mountain  among  the  Pyrenees. 

PIQUERIA,  in  Botany,  commemorates  Andrew  Pi- 
querio,  a Spanilli  phyfician  and  philofopher,  whofe  works 
have  often  been  republiihed  at  Venice  and  Amllerdam,  and 
whofe  merits  are  highly  celebrated  by  Cavanilles,  the  author 
of  the  name  ; though  without  any  mention  of  his  botanical 
pretenfions,  which  would  have  been,  in  this  cafe,  moll  to 
the  purpofe. — Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  18-  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
1748.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  501.  - Clafs  and  order, 
genejia  Polygamia-aqual'ts.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofites  difcoidea, 
Linn.  Corymllfera,  Jull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  Ample,  prifmatic,  offour  orfive 
converging,  concave,  keeled,  equal  fcales.  Cor_.  compound, 
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difcoid.  Florets  few,  all  fertile,  uniform,  crowded  ; tube 
very  fliort  ; limb  in  five  fpreading  fegments.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments five,  very  fliort  ; anthers  united  into  a cylinder. 
Pyi.  Germen  turbinate,  with  five  angles  ; fiyle  thread- 
Ihaped  ; ftigmas  divaricated,  tumid.  Seeds  folitary,  minute, 
turbinate,  with  five  angles,  abrupt  at  the  fummit.  Crown  or 
down  none.  Receptacle  naked. 

Ell'.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  with  four  or  five 
equal  leaves,  and  as  many  florets.  Seeds  five-ftded.  Down 
none. 

1.  'P.trinervh.  Three-ribbed  Piqueria.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3. 
19.  t.  235. — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  ferrated,  three-ribbed. 
Panicle  fmooth. — Native  of  Mexico.  Seeds  were  brought 
from  Spain  to  England  in  1798,  by  the  marchionefs  of 
Bute.  The  plant  is  biennial,  flowering  in  the  greenhoufe 
in  July  and  Auguft.  The  Jlems  are  herbaceous,  four  feet 
high,  round,  leafy,  with  oppofite  branches,  panicled  and 
many-flowered.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fliort  ftalks,  fmooth, 
like  every  other  part  of  the  plant.  Flowers  very  fmall  and 
numerous,  white,  on  capillary,  panicled,  terminal  ftalks. 
Leaves  of  the  calyx  four,  obovate.  Florets  four. 

2.  P.  pubefcens.  Rough  Piqueria. — Leaves  dilated,  three- 
lobed,  cut.  Panicle  corymbofe,  downy. — Native  of  Peru. 
A fpecimen  of  this,  without  any  name  or  mark,  was  found 
in  the  herbarium  of  the  younger  Linnasus,  amongft  a num- 
ber of  Peruvian  plants.  Its  Jlem  feems  rather  flirubby, 
with  oppofite,  round,  leafy  branches^  clothed  with  fine, 
fliort,  denfe,  rufty,  rigid  down.  Leaves  fan-fliaped,  acute, 
nearly  fmooth,  varioufly  cut,  and  more  or  lefs  regularly 
three-lobed,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  on  rough  Jlalks 
about  half  as  long.  Panicle  terminal,  corymbofe,  denfe, 
many-flowered.  Calyx-leaves  five,  narrower  than  in  the 
former.  Florets  about  five.  In  other  refpefts  this  plant 
anfwers  to  the  generic  charadler  given  of  the  former  by 
Cavanilles.  This  genus  ranges  next  to  Ethulia  ; fee 
that  article. 

PIQUET.  See  Picket. 

PIQUETTE,  among  the  Florijls,  a term  ufed  for  a cer- 
tain fort  of  carnations,  which  have  always  a white  ground, 
and  are  fpotted,  or,  as  they  call  it,  pounced  with  fcarlet,  red, 
purple,  or  other  colours. 

PIQUICA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  La  Plata,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ; 85 
miles  S.W.  of  Atacames.  S.  lat.  27°. 

PIQUITINGA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall 
American  fifli,  the  Esox  Hepfetus,  which  fee.  It  feldom 
exceeds  two  inches  in  length  ; its  mouth  appears  very  fmall, 
but  it  can  at  pleafure  open  it  to  a great  width  ; its  eyes  are 
very  large  and  black,  with  a iilvery  iris  ; it  has  fix  fins 
befides  the  tail,  which  is  forked  ; its  head  is  of  a filvery 
white  ; its  back  olive-colour,  and  its  belly  and  lides  are  co- 
vered with  filvery  fcales  ; the  fins  are  all  white,  and  the  fide- 
lines  are  broad,  and  very  bright  and  fliining.  Marcgrave. 

PIRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria;  fix  miles  S.S.E. 
of  St.  Polten, 

Yi^K-Aca,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  Marcgrave 
and  fome  other  authors  have  called  the  Balistes  Sinenjis 
of  others. 

PlTtiA-ylcmgata,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  fifh,  refembling 
the  perch  in  fize  and  fliape.  It  is  of  a fmall  fize,  feldom 
exceeding  four  or  five  inches  in  length  ; its  mouth  is  fmall  ; 
its  tail  is  forked  ; and  it  has  on  the  back  only  one  long  fin, 
which  is  fupported  by  rigid  and  prickly  fpines  ; this  it  can 
deprefs  at  pleafure,  and  fink  within  a cavity  made  for  it  in 
the  back  ; its  fcales  are  of  a filvery  white.  It  is  a whole- 
fome  and  well-tafted  filh.  Marcgrave. 

Vit<.A-Coaba,  the  name  of  an  American  fifti  of  the  trutta- 
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ceous  kind,  much  efteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour. 
It  grows  to  about  twelve  inches  in  length  ; its  nofe  is 
pointed,  and  its  mouth  large,  but  without  teeth  ; the  upper 
jaw  is  longer  than  the  other,  and  hangs  over  it  in  form  of  a 
cartilaginous  prominence  ; its  eyes  are  very  large,  and  its 
tail  forked  ; under  each  of  the  gill-fins  it  has  a beard  made 
of  fix  white  filaments,  and  is  covered  all  over  with  filvery 
fcales.  Marcgi'ave. 

PiRA-Guiba.  See  Echineis  Naucrates. 

PiHA- Jurumenbeca,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  fifh,  called  by 
many  the  bocca  molie.  It  lives  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  the 
American  feas,  and  it  is  a long-bodied  not  flatted  filh  ; it 
grows  to  a vaft  fize,  being  fometimcs  caught  of  nine,  and 
fometimes  even  of  ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  and 
a half  thick  ; it  has  one  long  fin  on  the  back,  the  anterior 
part  of  which  is  thin  and  pellucid  ; and  has  a cavity  on  the 
back,  into  which  the  creature  can  deprefs  the  fin  at  plea- 
fure ; its  tail  is  not  forked ; its  fcales  are  all  of  a fil- 
very colour  and  brightnefs.  It  is  a very  well -tailed  fifh. 
Marcgrave. 

PiRA-JlIetara,  a name  given  by  Marcgrave  and  others  to 
a variety  of  the  Mullus  Surmuletus. 

PiRA-Pebe,  the  name  given  by  Marcgrave  to  the  Trigla 
Volitans  ; which  fee. 

P VRA-Pixanga,  the  name  of  a Bralilian  fifli  of  the  turdus 
or  wraffe  kind,  and  called  by  fome  the  gaivijeh.  Its  ufual 
length  is  four  or  five  inches  ; its  mouth  is  confiderably  large, 
and  furnifhed  with  very  fmall  and  fharp  teeth  ; its  head  is 
fmall,  but  its  eyes  large  and  prominent ; the  pupil  of  a fine 
turquoife  colour,  and  the  iris  yellow  and  red  in  various 
fliades  ; the  coverings  of  the  gills  end  in  a triangular  figure, 
and  are  terminated  by  a fliort  ^ine  or  prickle  ; its  fcales  are 
very  fmall,  and  fo  evenly  arranged,  and  clofely  laid  on  the 
flefh,  that  it  is  very  fmootli  to  the  touch  ; its  tail  is  not 
forked,  but  rounded  at  the  end  ; its  whole  body,  head,  tail, 
and  fins,  are  of  a pale  yellow,  variegated  all  over  with  very 
beautiful  blood-coloured  fpots  ; thefe  are  round,  and  of  the 
bignefs  of  hemp-feed  on  the  back  and  lides,  and  fomething 
larger  on  the  belly ; the  fins  are  alfo  fpotted  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  are  all  marked  with  an  edge  of  red.  It  is 
caught  among  the  rocks,  and  about  the  fliores,  and  is  a very 
well  tafted  fifh.  Marcgrave. 

PIRzEUS,  or  Pyrieus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a cele- 
brated  and  capacious  harbour  of  Athens,  about  35  or  40 
ftadia  from  the  city,  but  joined  to  it  by  walls  about  five 
miles  in  length ; that  on  the  north  was  built  by  Pericles, 
and  that  on  the  fouth  by  Themiftocles.'  This  was  made 
the  port  of  Athens  by  the  latter  commander,  who  obferv- 
ing  that  the  ancient  port  of  Phalerum  was  narrow  and  in- 
convenient, conftrudled  the  Pirseus,  which  he  made  the 
moft  capacious  haven  in  Greece,  and  conceiving  it  inexpe- 
dient that  the  port  fhould  be  made  a part  of  the  city,  be- 
caufe,  as  he  knew  that  failors  are  generally  diflblute,  he  was 
afraid  their  mixing  with  the  citizens  would  produce  a cor- 
ruption of  manners,  he  built  it  at  a diftance,  and  connedled 
it  with  the  city  by  long  walls.  The  feite  of  this  port  was 
originally  a village  of  Attica ; and  in  order  to  render  it 
fecure  it  was  encompaffed  by  ftrong  walls.  The  whole  of 
its  circuit  was  60  ftadia,  including  the  “ Munychia,” 
which  was  a promontory  near  it,  and  which  being  naturally 
very  ftrong,  was  rendered  ftill  ftronger  by  artificial  fortifica- 
tion.  On  the  walls  that  joined  the  Piraeus  with  the  city, 
were  eredled  turrets,  which  were  afterwards  converted  into 
dwelling-houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Athenians, 
whofe  large  city  became  in  procefs  of  time  too  fmall  for 
them.  It  was  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  which  happened 
in  the  firft  year  of  the  75th  olympiad,  480  years  B.C.,  and 
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by  which  Athens  was  elevated  to  a very  high  degree  of 
glory,  that  Themiftocles  projefted  the  fcheme  of  coriltruft- 
ing  this  new  harbour.  Accordingly  in  the  laft  year  of  the 
75th  olympiad,  477  years  B.C.,  he  explained  to  the  citi- 
zens the  plan  which  he  had  conceived  for  eftablifhing  their 
power  and  increafing  their  wealth.  In  order  the  more 
effectually  to  fecure  their  concurrence,  after  Hating  the  ad- 
vantarfes  that  would  refult  to  them  from  the  execution  of 
his  plan,  herequefted  them  to  appoint  two  perfons  of  rank 
and  talents,  to  whom  he  might  freely  communicate  the 
■whole  of  his  project.  The  affembly  of  the  citizens  ap- 
pointed Ariltides  and  Xanthippus,  to  whom  Themiftocles 
imparted,  without  relerve,  his  icheme  of  rendering  the  Pi- 
raeus a fafe  and  capacious  harbour.  To  thefe  he  demon- 
ftrated  how  eafily  his  fcheme  might  be  accompliflied,  if  his 
intentions  were  kept  fecret,  and  at  the  fame  time  informed 
them  how  dangerous  it  would  be  for  the  Spartans  to  be  ap- 
prifed  of  his  defign.  Ariftides  and  Xanthippus  affured  the 
people,  that  the  projeft  of  Themiftocles  was  of  the  utmoft 
advantage  to  the  ftate,  and  yet  that  it  might  be  performed 
with  the  greateft  eafe.  Neverthelefs  the  people  entertained 
fufpicions  of  fome  fmifter  defigns,  and  recommended  The- 
miltocles’s  application  to  the  fenate,  who  having  obtained 
their  confent  fent  ambaffadors  to  Sparta,  intimating  how 
fit  it  would  be  for  the  Greeks  to  have  fome  great  port, 
where  a fleet  might  continue  in  iafety,  to  watch  the  defigns 
of  the  Perfians.  Having  thus  prepared  the  Lacedcemonians 
not  to  take  offence  at  their  firft  preparations  for  enlarging 
and  eftablifhing  the  harbour  of  Piraeus,  Themiftocles  took 
fuch  care  that  every  thing  was  finifhed,  and  the  place  in  a 
pofture  of  defence,  before  it  was  well  known  in  Sparta 
what  the  Athenians  were  about. 

The  entrance  of  the  Piraeus  is  narrow,  and  formed  by  two 
rocky  points,  one  belonging  to  the  promontory  of  Eetion 
and  the  other  to  that  of  Alcinous.  Within  were  three 
docks  or  ftations  for  fhipping,  Canthai’os,  Aphrodifium, 
and  Zea  ; the  firft  fo  called  from  an  ancient  hero,  the  fecond 
from  the  goddefs  Venus,  who  had  there  two  temples,  and 
the  third  from  bread-corn.  In  this  port  were  alfo  five  por- 
ticos, which,  joining  together,  formed  one  great  arcade, 
called  “ Macra  Stoa,”  or  the  grand  portico.  There  were 
likewife  two  large  markets  or  fora,  one  near  the  long  por- 
tico, and  one  near  the  city.  The  walls  were  formed  of 
hewn  fquare  Itones,  and  united  without  cement,  merely  by 
lead  and  iron,  which  lerved  to  hold  together  the  exterior 
ranges  or  facings.  They  were  fo  wide  that  loaded  carts 
might  pafs  upon  it  in  different  diredfions,  and  their  height 
was  about  40  cubits.  Thefe  long  walls  were  repaired  by 
Conon,  deliroyed  almoft  wholly  by  Lyfander,  the  Lace- 
daemonian, and  partly  reconftrufted  by  Conon,  and  per- 
fedfed  by  Callicrates,  during  the  government  of  Pericles. 

The  Piraeus,  as  long  as  Athens  flounfhed,  became  the 
emporium  of  all  Greece.  The  architect  was  Hippodamus 
celebrated  for  the  conftrudfion  of  other  buildings. 

At  the  Piraeus  were  a theatre,  a temple,  or  chapel,  in  which 
were  two  ftatues,  one  of  Jupiter  with  a fceptre  in  his  hand, 
and  one  of  Minerva  with  a pike,  and  others  of  Venus,  See. 
The  cavities  and  windings  of  the  Munychia,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  were  filled  with  houfes  ; and  the  whole  fettle- 
ment  comprehending  Phalerum  and  the  ports  of  the  Piraeus, 
with  the  arfenals,  the  ftore-houfes,  the  famous  armoury  of 
which  Philo  was  the  architedf,  and  the  Fneds  for  300,  and 
afterwards  400,  triremes,  refembled  the  city  of  Rhodes, 
which  had  been  planned  by  the  fame  Hippodamus.  The 
ports,  on  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
were  fecured  with  chains,  centinels  were  ftationed,  and 
the  Piraeus  was  carefully  guarded. 
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It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Piraeus  was  reduced 
by  Sylla,  who  demolifhed  the  walls,  and  fet  fire  to  the 
armoury  and  arfenals.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  in  a defence- 
lefs  condition.  Calenus,  lieutenant  to  Caefar,  feized  it,  in- 
vefted  Athens,  and  ravaged  the  territory.  Strabo,  who 
lived  under  the  emperors  Auguftus  and  Tiberius,  obferves, 
that  by  many  wars  the  long  walls  had  been  deftroyed,  to- 
gether with  the  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  and  that  the  Pirseus 
had  been  contradfed  into  a fmall  fettlement  by  the  ports 
and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour.  This  fabric  was 
then  adorned  on  the  infide  with  piftures,  the  works  of 
illuftrious  artifts,  and  on  the  outfide  with  ftatues.  In  the 
fecond  century,  befides  houfes  for  triremes,  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  and  Minerva  remained,  with  their  images  in  brafs, 
and  a temple  of  Venus,  a portico  and  the  tomb  of  Themif- 
tocles, whofe  bones  were  conveyed  hither  by  his  friends 
from  Magnefia. 

The  port  of  the  Pirasus  has  been  named  “ Porto  Lione,” 
from  its  marble  lion,  and  alfo  “ Porto  Draco.”  The  lion 
has  been  deferibed  as  a piece  of  admirable  fculpture,  ten 
feet  high,  and  repofing  on  its  hinder  parts.  Near  Athens, 
in  the  way  to  Eleufis,  was  another,  in  a couchant  pofture, 
probably  the  companion  of  the  former.  Both  thefe  were 
removed  to  Venice  by  the  famous  general  Morofini,  and 
placed  before  the  arfenal.  At  the  mouth  of  the  port  are 
two  ruined  piers.  It  is  frequented  by  a few  veflels,  which 
are,  for  the  moll  part,  fmall  craft.  The  buildings  are  a 
mean  cullom-houfe,  with  a few  Iheds,  and  by  the  Ihore,  on 
the  call  fide,  a warehoufe  belonging  to  the  French  and  a 
Greek  monailery  dedicated  to  St.  Spiridion.  On  the  op- 
polite  fide  is  a rocky  ridge,  on  which  are  remains  of  the 
ancient  wall  and  of  a gateway  towards  Athens.  By  the 
water-edge  are  veftiges  of  building ; and  between  the 
cullom-houfe  and  the  city  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road 
are  traces  of  a fmall  theatre  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  of  Mu- 
nychia. 

PIRAGUIRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the 
government  of  Para,  on  the  Xingi ; 85  miles  S.W.  of 
Curupa. 

PIRANHA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  te  the  Ame- 
rican filh,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  piraya. 

PIRANO,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  or  Iftria, 
fituated  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly  on  an  ifthmus ; 
nine  miles  S.W.  of  Capo  dTftria.  N.  lat.  45°  37'.  E. 
long.  13°  36'. 

PIRAQUIBA,  or  IriRAQUiBA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name 
originally  Brafilian,  by  which  fome  authors  exprefs  the 
remora,  or  fucking-filh. 

PIRATE,  Pyrate,  Pirata,  Rover,  a perfon,  or  vefl'el, 
that  robs  on  the  high  feas,  or  makes  defeents  on  the 
coafts,  without  the  permillion  or  authority  of  any  prince 
or  ftate. 

The  colours  ufually  difplayed  by  pirates  are  faid  to  be 
a black  field,  with  a death’s  head,  a battle-axe,  and  an 
hour-glafs. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  piracy,  il  committed  by  a 
fubjeft,  was  held  to  be  a fpecies  of  treafon,  and  by  an  alien 
to  be  felony  only  ; but  now,  fince  the  ftatute  of  treafons, 
25  Edw.  HI.  cap.  2.  it  is  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a fub- 
jecl.  Formerly  it  was  only  cognizable  by  the  admiralty 
courts,  which  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law  ; but 
the  ftatute  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  15.  ellablilheda  new  jurif- 
di6lion  for  this  purpofe,  which  proceeds  according  to  the 
courfe  of  the  common  law.  The  offence  of  piracy,  by 
common  law,  confifts  in  committing  thofe  afts  of  rob- 
bery and  depredation  upon  the  high  feas,  which,  if  com- 
mitted upon  land,  would  have  amounted  to  felony.  But, 
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by  ftatute,  fome  other  offences  are  made  piracy  alfo  ; as 
by  II  & 12  W.  III.  cap.  7.  if  any  natural  born  fubjeft 
commits  any  aft  of  holtility  upon  the  high  feas,  againft 
others  of  his  majefty’s  fubjefts,  under  colour  of  a coinmif- 
fion  from  any  foreign  power,  this,  which  would  be  only  an 
aft  of  war  in  an  alien,  fhall  be  conftrued  piracy  in  a fubjeft. 
^nd  farther,  any  commander,  or  other  fea-faring  perfon,  be- 
traying his  truft,  and  running  away  with  any  Hiip,  boat, 
ordnance,  ammunition,  or  goods,  or  yielding  them  up  vo- 
luntarily to  a pirate,  or  confpiring  to  do  thefe  afts  ; or  any 
perfon  confining  the  commander  of  a veflel,  to  hinder  him 
rrom  fighting  in  defence  of  his  Ihip,  or  to  caufe  a revolt  on 
board,  fhall,  tor  each  of  thefe  offences,  be  adjudged  a pirate, 
felon,  and  robber,  and  fhall  fuffer  death,  whether  he  be  a 
principal  or  accefl'ory.  By  8 Geo.  I.  cap.  24.  the  trading 
with  known  pirates,  or  furnifhing  them  with  ftores  or  am- 
munition, or  fitting  out  any  veffel  for  that  purpofe,  or  in  any- 
vvife  confulting,  combining,  confederating,  or  correfponding 
with  them  ; or  the  forcibly  boarding  any  merchant  veffel, 
though  without  feizing  or  carrying  her  off,  and  deftroying 
or  throwing  any  of  the  goods  overboard,  fhall  be  deemed 
piracy  ; and  all  acceflbries  to  piracy  are  declared  to  be  prin- 
cipal pirates  and  felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Com- 
manders or  teamen  wounded,  and  the  widows  of  fuch  as  are 
flain,  in  any  piratical  engagement,  fhall  be  entitled  to  a 
bounty,  to  be  divided  among  them,  not  exceeding  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  on  board  ; and  fuch 
wounded  feamen  fhall  be  entitled  to  the  penfion  of  Green- 
wich hofpital.  And  if  the  commander  fhall  behave  cowardly, 
by  not  defending  the  fhip,  if  fhe  carries  guns  or  arms,  or 
fliall  difcharge  the  mariners  for  fighting,  fo  that  the  fhip  falls 
into  the  hands  of  pirates,  fuch  commander  fhall  forfeit  all 
his  wages,  and  fuffer  fix  months’  imprifonment. 

In  different  parts  pirates  are  differently  denominated  ; as 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  buccaneers,  free-hooters.  Sic,  In  the 
Mediterranean,  corjairs,  &c. 

Alexander,  reproaching  a pirate  with  his  condition,  was 
anfwered,  “ If  I am  a pirate,  it  is  becaufe  I have  only  a 
fingle  veffel ; had  I a fleet,  I fhouldbe  a mighty  conqueror.” 

Pirate  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  for  the  perfon  to  whofe 
care  the  mole,  or  pier  of  a haven,  which,  in  Latin,  was 
called  p'lra,  was  entrufted. 

Pirate  was  fometimes  too,  according  to  Spelman,  ufed 
for  a fea-captain,  or  foldier.  Alter,  in  the  life  of  king  Al- 
lred, tells  us,  “ juffit  naves  longas  fabricari,  impofitifque 
piratis  in  illis  vias  mans  cultodiendas  commifit.” 

PIRATIAPIA,  m Ichtbjyology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian 
fiih,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  turdus  or  wralfe. 
Its  body  is  oblong,  not  flatted,  and  very  thick  ; it  is  a large 
filh,  and  fometimes  grows  even  to  fifty  pounds  weight.  It 
is  a very  delicate  and  valuable  fifh.  Marcgrave. 

PIRATIA-PUA,  the  name  of  an  American  fea-fifh, 
which  grows  to  a very  large  fize,  and,  while  young,  is  eaten 
and  accounted  a delicacy  ; but  when  full  grown,  is  too 
coarfe,  rank,  and  Itrong  : it  has  fix  fins  befides  the  tail, 
which  is  made  of  a very  large  fin,  of  a fomewhat  fquare 
figure,  and  is  not  at  all  forked  : it  is  all  over  of  a duflty 
orange  colour,  but  more  obfcurely  fo  on  the  back  than 
elfewhere  ; and  its  fides  are  variegated  with  grey  fpots,  fo 
difpofed  as  to  reprefent  a fort  of  net-work.  Pifo. 

PIRAtlGY,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brazil,  S.S.E.  of 
Rio  Grande  and  Point  Negro. 

PIRAUMBU,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian 
fifh,  fomewhat  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  turdus,  and 
called  by  tlie  Portuguefe  chayquarona.  It  is  of  the  figure 
of  the  carp,  and  its  ufual  length  is  fix  or  feven  inches,  and 
its  breadth  in  the  broadeft  part  about  three  inches,  but  gra- 


dually diminifhing  to  the  taih  It  is  caught  among  the  rocks, 
and  near  fhores,  and  is  a well  tailed  fifli.  Marcgrave. 

PI  RAY,  in  Geography,  a river  which  runs  into  the 
Paraguay. 

PI  RAYA,  a town  of  Paraguay  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of 
Affiimption. 

PiRAYA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fifh  caught  in  the 
American  rivers.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it  ; the  one 
growing  to  a foot  long,  and  very  broad  in  proportion  ; this 
loves  the  muddy  bottoms  of  rivers  ; the  other  is  much  of 
the  fame  fize,  but  has  two  fins  on  its  back,  whereas  the 
other  has  but  one  ; this  loves  the  fandy  bottoms  of  rivers. 
There  is  alfo  a fmaller  fpecies  of  tins  ; all  three  are  eatable 
fifh. 

PIRAZZETA,  \\\  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Ba- 
filicata  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Turfi. 

PIRDE,  a river  of  Pruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Memel, 
four  miles  W.  of  Tilfit. 

PIRETIBBI,  a lake  of  Canada,  240  miles  N.  of  Que- 
bec. N.  lat.  51°.  E.  long.  69°  40'. 

PIRGIA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 
1 12  miles  S.W.  of  Cogni, 

PIRGO,  a town  of  Albania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Polonia  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Valona. 

PIRHALA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore;  108 
miles  N.W.  of  Lahore.  N.  lat.  32°  36'.  E.  long.  71°  56'. 

PIRI,  a province  of  Africa,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Loango. 

PIRIATIN,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kiev  ; 68  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kiev.  N.  lat.  51°  18'.  E.long. 
32°  42'. 

PIRIG,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lu9on. 
N.  lat.  13°  39'.  E.  long.  122°  24'. 

PIRIGARA,  in  Botany,  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  192,  193. 
See  Gustavia. 

PIRIN’s  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Olibato  ; eaftward  of 
cape  Lopez  Gonfalvo,  about  five  miles  in  circumference. 

PIRIOUTI,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Panc- 
tou. 

PIRIPEA,  in  Botany,  an  unexplained,  probably  bar- 
barous, name.  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  2.  627.  Juft'.  100 Clafs 

and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatee, 
Linn.  Pedicidares,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
its  orifice  in  five  unequal  acute  fegments.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  falver-ihaped  ; tube  cylindrical,  curved,  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx  ; limb  Ipreading,  in  five  deep,  unequal, 
obovate  fegments  ; mouth  clofed  with  oblong  glands.  Stam, 
Filaments  four,  thread-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  middle  of 
the  tube,  two  of  them  longer  than  the  reft,  all  enclofed 
within  the  tube  ; anthers  ereft,  oblong,  of  two  cells.  -Pi/?. 
Germen  fuperior,  oblong,  quadrangular  ; flyle  fhort ; ftigma 
fwelling,  acute.  Per'ic.  Capfule  oblong,  compreffed,  of 
two  cells,  and  two  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  minute,  inferted 
into  the  partition. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  with  five  unequal  teetli.  Co- 
rolla falver-fhaped,  curved  ; limb  in  five  obovate,  unequal 
fegments ; mouth  clofed  with  glands.  Capfule  of  two 
cells.  Seeds  numerous,  minute, 

i.  P.  palujlris.  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  253. — Native  of  the 
meadows  of  Courou  in  Guiana,  flowering  and  ripening 
fruit  in  September. — Root  fmall,  fibrous,  apparently  annual. 
Stem  a foot  high,  ereft,  {lender,  leafy,  ftriated,  fomewhat 
branched.  Leaves  fcattered,  feffde,  linear,  acute,  very  nar- 
row, channelled,  finely  toothed,  fmooth.  Flowers  in  loofe, 
terminal,  Ample  /pikes.  BraPecis  three,  fringed,  at  the  bafe 
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of  each  flower.  Flowers  hardly  an  inch  long,  purplifli ; the 
glands  at  the  mouth  white.  A pretty  delicate  plant,  thought 
by  Jullieu  to  conftitute  a diftindf  genus,  akin  to  Erinus, 
Buchnera,  Mamilea,  Bartjla,  See.  We  have  feen  no  fpeci- 
men.  Swartz  cites  it  as  a fyuonym  to  his  Buchnera  elongata. 
See  Buchnera. 

PIRIQUETA,  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  117.  SeeTuKNERA. 

PIRIT,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  fparrow, 
which  is  very  common  with  them.  It  is  much  fmaller  than 
our  common  fparrow,  and  feeds  only  on  the  feeds  of  the 
canary-grafs,  which  is  very  commonly  wild  there. 

PIRITU,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Caribbean 
fea,  near  the  coalt  of  South  America.  N.  lat.  10°  10'. 
W.  long.  65°  26'. 

PIRITZ,  a town  of  Hinder  Pomerania,  which  was  the 
firft  town  of  the  country  that  embraced  Chriftianity,  and 
alfo  the  doftrines  of  Luther  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Cuftrin.  N. 
lat.  53°  13'.  E.  long.  15°  4'. 

PIRLIPO,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia  ; 

20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Toli. 

PIRMAKAN,  a town  of  Bengal;  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Purneah. 

PIRMASENS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Deux-Ponts  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Deux-Ponts.  The 
place  contains  3205,  and  the  canton  8147  inhabitants,  in 

21  communes. 

PIRNA,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margraviate  of 
Meiflen,  advantageoufly  fituated  on  the  Elbe  for  commerce  ; 
II  miles  S.E.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat.  50°  58'.  E.  long. 
13°  56'. 

PIRNITZ,  or  Botnitz,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Iglau  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Iglau. 

PIROGUIS,  a name  given  by  the  Americans  to  their 
war-boats,  wdiich  were  a fort  of  canoes,  fo  large  as  to  carry 
40  or  50  men. 

PIROM,  or  Tuicce,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  fea.  N.  lat. 
15°.  E.  long.  42°  40'. 

PIROMALLI,  Paul,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  Domi- 
nican, who  flouriflied  in  the  i6th  century,  and  whofe  la- 
bours have  greatly  contributed  towards  the  promotion  of 
Oriental  literature,  was  a native  of  Calabria.  He  was  fent 
as  a miflionary  into  the  Eaft,  and  was  faid  to  have  converted 
great  numbers  of  the  Eutychians  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
From  Armenia  he  paflad  into  Georgia  and  Perfia,  and 
upon  hi.s  return  into  Italy  by  fea,  he  was  taken  and 
carried  captive  to  Tunis.  Being  ranfomed,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  gave  an  account  of  his  million,  and  received 
marks  of  favour  from  pope  Urban  VIII.  By  this  pontiff 
he  was  fent  into  Poland,  with  the  charafter  of  papal  nun- 
cio, and  is  faid  to  have  been  very  fuccefsful  in  reftoring  union 
and  harmony  among  the  fefts  in  that  country.  The  fame 
pope  employed  him  in  reviling  the  Armenian  verfion  of  the 
bible ; and  afterwards  fent  him  a fecond  time  into  the  Ealt, 
where,  in  1655,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Nack- 
fivan,  in  Armenia.  Over  this  fee  he  prelided  nine  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  nominated  bilhop 
of  Bifignano,  in  Calabria.  Here  he  died  in  1667.  He 
was  author  of  a “ Latin  and  Perlian  Diftionary “ An 
Armenian  and  Latin  Di£f  ionary  “A  Grammar  of  the 
Armenian  Tongue  and  fome  treatifes  in  controverlial  divi- 
nity. 

PIRON,  Alexis,  a poet  and  man  of  wit,  was  born  at 
Dijon  in  1689.  He  paffed  the  firft  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  in  obfeurity,  remote  from  decent  company,  and  devoted 
very  much  to  Ipw  pleafures.  A licentious  ode,  of  which 
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he  was  the  author,  obliged  him  to  quit  Paris,  where,  for 
fome  years,  he  had  fupported  himfelf  by  the  mechanical  la- 
bours of  his  pen  as  a copying  clerk.  His  firft  literary  ef- 
forts were  as  a writer  for  the  comic  opera,  in  which  inferior 
ftation  he  difplayed  talents  that  recommended  him  to  the 
diredfors  of  the  Theatre  Frangois.  His  firft  effort,  entitled 
“ Les  Fils  ingrats,”  afterwards  changed  into  “ L’EcoIe  des 
Peres,”  was  not  at  all  fuccefsful.  He  next  tried  his  powers 
in  tragedy,  and  produced  his  “ Callifthenes,”  and  his 
“ Cortes,”  neither  of  which  has  kept  a place  on  the  ftage, 
though  containing  parts  ftrongly  written.  His  “ Guftave” 
was  more  fuccefsful,  though  critics  thought  it  too  much 
overcharged  with  bufinefs ; at  length,  in  1738,  he  prefented 
his  comedy  of  “ La  Metromanie,”  which  railed  him  to  the 
height  of  reputation.  He  alfo  wrote  “ Les  Courfes  de 
Tempe,”  an  ingenious  paftoral  ; feveral  odes,  poems,  tales, 
and  epigrams.  In  this  bill  kind  of  compofition  he  was 
particularly  happy,  as  might  be  expefted,  confidering  that 
he  was  the  mold  famous  for  repartees  and  bon  mots  of  any 
of  the  Parifian  wits.  Of  thefe  feveral  are  given  in  the.  Ge- 
neral Biography.  He  frequently  made  cauftic  remarks 
upon  the  French  Academy,  and  afterwards  exerted  himfelf 
to  obtain  admiflion  into  it,  but  was  excluded  by  means  of  the 
abbe  d’Olivet,  who  revived  the  memory  of  his  juvenile  ode, 
for  which  officioufnefs  he  was  recompenfed  by  a fevere  epi- 
gram. Piron  never  forgave  the  Academy  for  their  rejedfion 
of  him,  and  compofed  the  following  epitaph  : 

“ Ci  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien, 

Pas  meme  academicien.” 

He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  83,  having  been  long 
regarded  as  a very  ellimable  charatder.  His  works  were 
publilhed  colleddively  in  feven  volumes. 

PIROS,  in  Geography,  a jurifdicdion  of  Peru,  on  the 
fides  of  the  Maragnon  ; 160  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lima. 

PI  ROT,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria  ; 
40  miles  N.W.  of  Sophia. 

PIROTE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa  ; 21  miles 
N.W.  of  Chanderee. 

PIROUETTE,  or  Pyrouet,  in  the  Manege,  a turn 
or  circumvolution  which  a horfe  makes,  without  changing 
his  ground  ; his  haunches  remaining  firm  in  the  centre,  and 
his  flioulders  furnifliing  and  deferibing  the  circle.  In  this 
adfion  the  inner  hind  leg  mull  not  be  lifted  from  the  ground, 
but  turned  round  in  the  fame  place,  like  a pivot  : while  the 
other  three  legs  and  the  body  of  the  horfe  turn  and 
wheel  round  it  at  the  fame  time. 

The  word  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  a whirligig. 

Pirouettes  are  either  of  one  tread,  or  pijle,  or  of  two. 
The  firft  is  an  entire  Ihort  turn,  which  the  horfe  makes  upon 
one  tread,  and,  almoft,  in  one  time ; in  fuch  a manner  as 
that  his  head  comes  to  the  place  where  his  tail  was,  without 
putting  out  his  haunches.  In  the  pirouette  of  two  treads, 
or  ptftes,  he  takes  a fmall  compafs  of  ground,  almoft  his 
length,  and  marks  both  with  the  fore  part  and  the  hind. 

PIRRAWARTH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 
14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vienna. 

PIRUZABAD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Mecran  ; 30  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Kieh. 

PISA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus, 
in  that  part  of  the  Elide  called  Triphylia,  N.  of  Olympia, 
and,  according  to  Herodotus,  1485  ftadia  diftant  from 
Athens.  It  was  fituated  on  the  right  of  the  river  Alpheus, 
and  even  -after  its  deftrudlion  the  inhabitants  of  this  diftriift 
bore  the  name  of  Pifantins ; and  here  was  alfo  a fountain 
called  “ Pifa.”  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  founded,  as 
it  is  faid,  by  one  of  the  grandfons  of  Eolus,  were  for  a long 

time 
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time  the  moft  powerful  people  of  the  Elide.  Paufanias 
fays,  that  vines  covered  the  fcite  of  Pifa. 

Pisa,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Etruria,  and  capital  of  a 
territory.  Hands  in  a fertile  plain,  bounded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Apennines  on  the  N.,  and  on  the  S.  open  to  the 
Tyrrhenian  fea.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  Strabo, 
we  may  trace  the  origin  of  Pifa  to  the  period  that  followed 
the  Trojan  war,  and  thus  connefl;  its  hillory  with  the  fate 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  particularly  with  the  wanderings 
of  the  venerable  Neftor.  At  all  events  the 

“ Alphes  ab  origine  Pifae 
Urbs  Etrufea  folo,” 

enjoys  the  double  glory  of  being  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
cities  of  Etruria,  and  of  deriving  its  name  and  its  origin 
from  the  Olympic  Pifa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus. 
Although  this  city  was  always  connderable,  as  forming  one 
of  the  Etrufean  tribes,  or  afterwards  honoured  with  a 
Roman  colony,  A.  U.  C.  474 ; yet  it  did  not  arrive  at  the 
zenith  of  its  fame  till  the  records  of  ancient  times  were 
clofed,  and  the  genius  of  Rome  and  liberty  feemed  for  ever 
buried  under  the  ruins  and  barbarifm  of  the  middle  ages.  At 
that  period,  apparently  fo  unpropitious,  the  flame  burft  forth, 
and  again  kindled  the  flumbering  fpirit  of  Italian  freedom. 
Pifa  was  not  the  laft  that  roufed  itfelf  to  aftivity  ; it  afferted 
its  independence  at  an  early  period,  and  in  the  loth  century 
blazed  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  a mighty  and  vidforious  re- 
public. Its  numerous  fleets  rode  triumphant  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ; and  Corfica  and  Sardinia,  the  Saracens  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  and  the  infidel  fovereign  of  Carthage,  bowed 
beneath  its  power.  Captive  kings  appeared  before  its 
fenate  ; the  Franks  in  Paleftine  and  in  Egypt  owed  their 
fafety  to  its  prowefs,  and  Naples  and  Palermo  faw  its  flags 
unfurled  on  their  towers.  Pontiffs  and  emperors  courted  its 
alliance,  and  acknowledged  its  effedfive  fervices,  and  the 
glory  of  Pifa,  twenty  centuries  after  its  foundation,  eclipfed 
the  fame  of  its  Grecian  parent,  and  indeed  rivalled  the 
achievements  of  Sparta  herfelf,  and  of  all  the  cities  of 
Peloponnefus  united.  During  this  era  of  glory,  commerce, 
as  well  as  conqueft,  introduced  opulence  and  fplendour  into 
the  city  ; its  walls  were  extended  and  ftrengthened  ; its 
ftreets  widened  and  adorned  with  palaces,  and  its  churches 
rebuilt  in  a ftyle  of  magnificence,  that  even  now  aftoniflies 
the  traveller,  and  attefts  the  former  fortunes  of  Pifa.  A 
population  of  150,000  inhabitants  filled  its  vaft  precindts 
with  life  and  animation,  and  fpread  fertility  and  riches  over 
its  whole  territory.  Such  was  its  ftate  during  the  iith, 
12th,  and  great  part  of  the  13th  centuries,  after  which  the 
ufurpation  of  domeftic  tyrants  firft,  and  next  the  vidfories  of 
the  Genoefe,  broke  the  fpirit  of  its  citizens.  Then  the 
treachery  of  its  princes,  with  the  interference  and  deceitful 
politics  of  France,  undermined  its  freedom,  and  at  length 
the  intrigues  of  the  Medici  completed  its  ruin,  and  enflaved 
it  to  its  rival  Florence,  about  the  year  1228.  While  the 
neighbouring  Lucca,  not  fo  glorious  but  miore  fortunate 
than  Pifa,  ftills  retains  its  opulence  and  its  population.  The 
latter,  enflaved  and  impoverilhed,  can  count  only  15,000 
inhabitants  within  the  whole  circumference  of  her  walls  : — 
a number  which,  in  the  days  of  her  profperity,  would  have 
been  infufficient  to  man  one-half  of  her  gallies,  or  guard  her 
ramparts  during  the  watches  of  the  night. 

Pifa  covers  an  inclofure  of  near  feven  miles  in  circumference ; 
the  river  divides  it  into  two,  nearly  equal,  parts  ; the  quays 
on  both  fides  are  wide,  lined  with  edifices  in  general  ftately 
and  handfome,  and  united  by  three  bridges,  the  middle  one 
of  which  is  of  marble.  The  ftreets  are  wide,  particularly 
well  paved  with  railed  flags  for  foot  paffengers,  and  the 


houfes  are  lofty,  and  of  good  appearance.  Here  ai’e  feveral 
palaces,  not  deficient  either  in  ftyle  or  magnifioence. 
Among  its  churches,  there  is  a fingular  edifice  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arno,  called  “ Santa  Maria  della  Spina,”  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  A.  D.  1230,  and  repaired  A.  D.  1300. 
fo  called  from  part  of  our  Saviour’s  crown  of  thorns  faid 
to  be  preferved  there,  fquare,  low,  and  of  a grotefque  and 
whimfical,  rather  than  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  cafed 
with  black  and  white  marble.  This  building  is  a fpecimen 
of  that  fpecies  of  architefture  which  the  Italians  call 
“ Gotico  Morefco,”  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  nth 
century,  and,  as  its  name  feems  to  import,  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Eaft  by  the  merchants  of  the  commercial  republics. 
We  fliall  here  obferve,  that  there  are  in  Italy  two  fpecies 
of  Gothic,  the  “ Gotico  Morefco,”  and  the  “ Gotico 
Tedefco  ;”  the  former  may  have  been  imported  from  the 
Eaft  ; the  latter  feems,  as  its  name  implies,  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Germans.  It  is  thought  to  be  an 
improvement  of  the  former. 

The  fineft  group  of  buildings  of  the  above  defeription, 
perhaps,  in  the  world,  is  that  which  Pifa  prefents  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  traveller  in  her  cathedral,  and  its  at- 
tendant edifices,  the  baptiftry,  the  belfry,  and  the  ceme- 
tery. The  cathedral  is  the  grandeft,  as  it  is  the  moft 
ancient  ; it  was  begun  in  the  middle,  and  finiflied  before  the 
end  of  the  nth  century.  We  lhall  reftrift  ourfelves  to  a 
defeription  of  the  campanile  or  belfry,  which  is  the  cele- 
brated leaning  tower  of  Pifa.  It  Hands  at  the  end  of  the 
cathedral,  oppofite  to  the  baptiftry,  and  confifts  of  eight 
ftories,  formed  of  arches  fupported  by  pillars,  and  divided 
by  cornices.  The  elevation  of  the  whole  is  about  180 
feet.  The  form  and  proportion  of  this  tower  are  graceful, 
and  its  materials,  being  of  the  fineft  marble,  add  to  its 
beauty  ; but  its  grand  diftindfion,  which  alone  gives  it  fo 
much  celebrity,  is  a defeft  which  difparages  the  work, 
though  it  may  enhance  the  flcill  of  the  architedf,  and  by 
its  novelty  forcibly  arreft  the  attention  ; we  allude  to  its 
inclination,  which  exceeds  fourteen  feet  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. Many  aferibe  this  architedlural  phenomenon  to 
defign,  and  this  is  now  the  generally  received  opinion. 
The  quantity  of  marble  contained  in  the  four  immenfe  edi- 
fices above-mentioned,  and  the  number  of  pillars  employed 
in  their  decoration,  are  truly  aftonifliing.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  belonged  to  any  edifices  in  this  city  or  its 
vicinity.  They  may  have  been  imported  by  the  Pifan  gal- 
lies in  their  triumphant  returns  from  Majorca,  Sardinia,  Cor- 
fica, Carthage,  Sicily,  and  Naples,  and  may  perhaps  be  con- 
fidered  rather  as  monuments  of  the  vidtories  of  this  once  power- 
ful republic,  than  as  remains  of  its  municipal  magnificence 
under  the  Romans.  Although  the  ftyle  of  this  group  of 
edifices  has  been  called  Gothic,  it  is,  in  fadt,  a compofite 
ftyle  formed  of  Roman  orders,  corrupted  and  intermingled 
with  Saracenic  decorations.  Pifa  has  feveral  other  churches, 
befides  the  cathedral,  that  are  magnificent  and  much  ad- 
mired. Its  baths  are  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and 
fpring  up  at  the  foot  of  “ Monte  St.  Giuliano  ;”  they 
were  frequented  anciently,  perhaps,  more  than  at  prefent. 
The  remains  of  an  ancient  aquedudf  may  be  feen  at  a little 
dillance,  but  they  are  eclipfed  by  a modern  one  of  1000 
arches,  eredled  originally  in  order  to  fupply  Pifa,  and  now 
carried  on  to  Leghorn.  The  univerfity  of  Pifa  was  one  of 
the  nurferies  of  reviving  literature,  and  under  the  auipices 
of  republican  liberty,  rivalled  the  moft  celebrated  academies 
in  Italy,  when  they  all  teemed  with  genius  and  fcience. 
Upon  the  fubjugation  of  Pifa  to  the  Florentines,  it  funk 
into  infignificance ; but  it  was  afterwards  reftored  by  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici : it  again  declined,  and  was  reftored  by 
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the  grand  duke  Cofmo  I.  Since  that  period  it  has  con- 
tinued the  feat  of  many  eminent  profeflbrs,  though  it  has 
never  regained  the  number  of  its  ftudents,  or  all  its  ancient 
celebrity.  It  has  more  than  forty  public  profeflbrs,  who 
are  refident,  and  men  ,of  high  reputation  in  their  refpeftive 
departments.  It  is  well  furnifhed  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  an  academy  ; — colleges,  libraries,  an  obfervatory,  with 
all  the  aftronomical  inflruments  in  great  perfection,  and 
an  extenfive,  well-ordered  botanical  garden.  Pifa  is,  in- 
deed, the  feat  of  Tufcan  education,  and  frequented  by  the 
fubjedts  of  the  Florentine  government. 

Pifa  is  only  four  miles  from  the  fea  ; its  port  was  anciently 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  and  a place  of  fome  fame  and 
refort.  It  thus  gave  its  name  to  a bay  which  extended 
from  the  promontory  of  Populonia,  now  Piombino,  to 
that  of  Luna  or  of  Venus,  Porto  de  Venere,  and  was 
called  the  “ Sinus  Pifanus.”  According  to  Strabo,  the 
Aufar  flowed  into  the  Arno  at  Pifa,  though  it  now  falls 
into  the  fea  at  the  diftance  of  at  leaft  ten  miles  from  it. 
Pifa  and  Leghorn  are  conneftod  by  a canal,  i6  Italian 
miles  in  length  ; 42  miles  W.  of  Florence.  N.  lat.  43° 
42'.  E.  long.  10°  i;h 

PISAN,  Ikan,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Centriscus  Scu- 
tatus. 

PISANG,  in  Geography.  See  Pui.o  Pifang. 

PIS  ANI  A,  called  alfo  Kuttijar  FaBory,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Yani,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gambia,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  the 
Engliih  have  eftablifhed  a faftory.  N.  lat.  13°  35'.  W. 
long.  1 3°  28'.  This  was  the  outlet  of  Mr.  Park’s  journey 
for  difeoveries  in  Africa,  under  the  direftion  of  the  African 
Aflbeiation,  and  the  refidence  of  Dr.  Laidley,  who  deferves 
mention  on  account  of  his  kind  and  hofpitable  treatment  of 
the  adventurous  traveller,  whom  he  received  into  his  houfe, 
and  attended  for  many  weeks  during  a ferious  illnefs ; and 
whom  he  furnifhed  with  every  neceflary  for  his  journey,  when 
he  was  difappointed  of  the  goods  requifite  for  his  expences, 
taking  bills  upon  the  Aflbeiation  for  the  amount.  From 
Pifania,  Mr.  Park  proceeded  eaihvard  to  Medina,  the 
capital  of  Wolli,  and  thence  to  the  E.N.E.  through  the 
countries  of  Bondou,  Kajaaga,  and  Kaffon,  the  two  latter 
of  which  are  feparated  by  the  river  Senegal.  In  his  way, 
he  took  obfervations  of  latitude  at  Kolor  (N.  lat.  13°  49'), 
Kodrkoorany  (13°  53'),  and  Joag  (14°  25'.  W.  long.  9° 
37'),  on  this  fide  the  river.  From  Joag  he  proceeded  to 
Kooniakarry  (14°  34’)>  from  Kooniakarry  by  Kanjee 
(14°  10'),  both  in  the  country  of  Kaflbn,  and  Feflurah 
(14°  5')  in  Kaarta,  to  Jarra  (15°  5',  long.  7°  13'),  in  the 
country  of  Ludamar.  Here  he  was  plundered  of  his  fextant, 
which  accident  of  courfe  put  an  end  to  his  obfervations  of 
latitude  ; and  thus,  unfortunately,  left  the  remaining  half 
(very  nearly)  of  his  geography  in  a Hate  of  uncertainty  as 
to  parallel.  Mr.  Park  purfued  his  journey  from  Jarra 
by  Wafliboo  (14°  49',  and  95  geographical  miles  E. 
of  Jarra),  Diggani  (lat.  14°  17',  and  266.1  geographical 
miles  E.  of  Jarra),  to  Sego,  the  capital  town  of  Bambara  (lat. 
14°  10'  30",  and  long.  2°  26'  W.  of  Greenwich.)  Having 
it  length  reached  the  banks  of  the  long  fought  for  river 
Niger  (or  Joliba),  near  which  the  city  of  Tombudloo  Hands, 
Mr.  Park  proceeded  along  it  feveral  days’  journey  towards 
this  city,  on  a courfe,  which  places  Silla,  the  extreme  point 
of  his  expedition,  in  lat.  14°  48',  and  long,  by  reckoning 
correfted  1°  24'  W.  of  Greenwich.  Here  then  terminates  his 
journey  eaftward,  at  a point  fomewhat  more  than  16°  E.  of 
Cape  Verd,  and  precifely  jn  the  fame  parallel.  Jinne,  a large 
town,  lies  two  fhort  journies  below  Silla  and  Tombuftoo, 
twelve  fl-ill  lower  down  ; and  it  would  appear  that  all  the 


journies  were  conceived  to  be  fliort,  as  Mr.  Park  allows 
only  200  geographical  miles  for  the  aggregate  of  the  four- 
teen journies  of  the  caravan.  (See  Tombuctoo. ) For 
other  particulars  we  refer  to  Proceedings  of  the  AfTociation 
for  promoting  the  Difeovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa  ; 
containing  an  abftradf  of  Mr.  Park’s  Account  of  his  Travels 
and  Difeoveries,  abridged  from  his  own  Minutes,  by  Bryan 
Edwards,  efq. — Alfo,  Geographical  Tlluftrations  of  Mr. 
Park’s  journey,  and  of  North  Africa  at  large,  by  Major 
Rennell,  1798. 

PISAQUA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Arequipa, 
on  the  coaft  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Arica. 

PISATELLO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rubicon  or  Rouagna,  and  being  joined  by 
two  other  Itreams,  runs  into  the  Adriatic,  between  Rimini 
and  Cervia.  See  Rubicon. 

PISCA  PiGNATARA,  a towii  of  Naples,  in  the  county 
of  Molife  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Molife. 

PISCADORE  Islands,  a duller  of  iflands  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  11°  to  11°  20'.  W.  long. 
192°  30'  to  193°. 

PISCADORES,  or  Fishers,  two  huge  rocks  on  the 
coafl  of  Peru,  near  the  broken  gap  between  Attico  and 
Ocona.  S.  lat.  16"^  48'. 

Pisc ADORES.  See  Pong-hu. 

PiscADOREs,  fix  rocks  near  the  coaft  of  Peru  ; 5 leagues 
N.N.W.  of  Callao.  S.  lat.  12°  14'. 

PISCARY,  PiscARA,  in  our  the  liberty 

of  fiftiing  in  another  man’s  waters. 

This  differs  from  a free  fifliery,  which  is  an  exclufive 
right  : in  this  laft  the  man  has  a property  in  the  fifli  before 
they  are  caught  ; in  a common  of  pifcaiy,  not  till  after- 
wards. 

PISCATAQUA,  or  Pascataqua,  in  Geography,  the 
only  large  river  whofe  courfe  is  in  New  Hampihire,  rifing 
in  a pond  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  and 
purfuing  a general  S.S.E.  courfe  of  about  40  miles  to  the 
fea.  It  divides  New  Hamplhire  from  York  county,  Maine, 
and  is  called  Salmon  Fall  river  from  its  head  to  the  lower 
Falls  at  Berwick,  where  it  aflumes  the  name  of  Newicha- 
wannock,  which  it  bears  till  it  meets  with  Cocheco  river, 
which  comes  from  Dover,  when  both  run  together  in  one 
channel  to  Hilton’s  Point,  where  the  weftern  branch  meets 
it ; from  this  jundlion  to  the  fea  the  river  is  fo  rapid,  that  it 
never  freezes.  At  the  lower  falls  in  the  feveral  branches  of 
the  river  are  landing  places,  whence  lumber  and  other  country 
produce  are  tranfplanted,  and  veffels  and  boats  from  below 
difeharge  their  lading.  This  river,  by  its  form,  and  the  fitu- 
ation  of  its  branches,  is  very  favourable  to  the  purpofes  of 
navigation  and  commerce.  A light -houfe  ftands  at  the  en- 
trance of  Pifeataqua  harbour,  in  N.  lat.  43°  41',  and  long. 
70°  41'. 

PISCATAWAY,  a townlhip  of  New  Jerfey,  in  Mid- 
dlefex  county,  on  Rariton  river,  fix  miles  from  its  mouth. 
In  1810  it  had  2475  inhabitants  ; three  miles  and  a half 

N.E.  of  New  Brunfwick Alfo,  a fm.all  poft-town  of 

Prince  George’s  county,  Maryland,  on  the  creek  of  its  name 
which  runs  W.  into  Patowmac  river,  oppofite  to  mount 
Vernon  in  Virginia,  and  14  miles  S.  of  Wafhington.  The 
town  is  16  miles  S.W,  of  Upper  Marlborough. 

PISCES,  m AJlronomy,  the  twelfth  fign,  or  conftellation 
of  the  zodiac. 

The  ftars  in  Pifees,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  are  38  ; in 
Tycho’s,  36  ; in  Hevelius’s,  39  ; in  the  Britannic  Catalogue, 
113.  See  CON.STEEEATION. 

Pisces,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  the  name  of  the  fourth  of 
the  claffes  into  which  Linnaeus  has  diftributed  the  animal 

kingdom ; 
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kingdom ; and  the  fcience  treating  of  the  orders,  genera, 
ipecies,  &c.  of  this  clafe,  is  denominated  Ichthyology.  From 
this  word  we  referred  to  the  prefent  article,  meaning  to  give 
a very  brief  Iketch  of  the  fcience,  fo  much  having  been 
already  faid  of  tlie  ftrufture,  the  anatomy,  and  fundfions 
of  fifhes  under  the  article  Fish,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers  for  abundant  of  interefting  information  on  the 
fubjeft. 

The  element  in  which  fiflies  live  prevents  us  from  following 
their  motions  with  exadlnefs,  from  coming  to  any  very  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  their  habits  and  inllinfls,  and  from 
noting  with  fidelity  their  fpeciiic  differences.  Their  colours, 
which  fometimes  are  very  brilliant,  frequently  vary,  with  the 
accidental  circumllances  of  age,  lex,  climate,  feafon,  &c., 
and  often  vanifh  by  expofure  to  air,  or  with  the  principle 
of  life.  Hence  the  natural  hiffory  of  fifhes  has  ever  been 
involved  in  greater  obfcurity  than  that  of  land  animals, 
which  are  more  readily  fubjedfed  to  the  inveftigation  of  the 
learned  and  curious.  Hence  the  earlier  writers  on  this  fub- 
jedf,  as  Ariffotle,  Pliny,  and  ^lian,  have  mingled  as  much 
fable  as  truth  in  their  accounts,  lo  that  they  afford  few  fadts 
that  can  be  depended  upon  in  a fcientific  point  of  view.  The 
claffical  reader  may,  however,  derive  entertainment  and  fome 
inftrudlion  from  a perufal  of  their  books,  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  learned  upon  them.  Athenseus  alfo  difcourfes 
of  fifhes  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  Deipnofophillae,  as  does 
Oppian  in  his  Halieuticon,  a Greek  poet,  who  flourifhed 
under  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  (See  Oppian.)  Aufonius,  a 
native  of  Bourdeaux,  in  the  fourth  century,  in  his  poem  on 
the  river  Mofelle,  has  not  pafled  its  inhabitants  unnoticed.  In 
tlie  dark  and  middle  ages,  no  writer  of  note  appeared  in  this 
department  of  natural  hiffory.  The  firil  pcrfon  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  ichthyological  arrangement  was  Pierre  Belon, 
a French  phyfician,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  who  is  knowm  by  his  travels  in  Judea,  Greece,  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  by  his  writings  in  natural  hiffory.  Some 
of  his  divifions  are  deduced  from  natural  refemblances,  but 
others  are  more  fanciful.  Belon  was  an  induftrious  and  acute 
obferver,  and  will  be  defervedly  held  in  effimation  when  it  is 
confidered  how  few  the  refources  were  of  wdiich  he  could 
avail  himfelf.  { See  Belon.  ) His  hiffory  of  fifhes  appeared 
in  1551  ; that  of  his  countryman  Rondelet  was  publifhed 
three  years  afterwards,  and  exhibited  more  accurate  de- 
icriptions,  and  better  executed  figures,  with  many  excellent 
remarks,  the  refult  of  his  own  obfervation.  He  had  the 
merit  of  exciting  a general  tafte  for  the  ffudy  of  ichthyology, 
and  was  rapidly  followed  by  Salviani,  Bofiueti,  Conrad 
Gefner,  Pifon,  &c. 

Aldrovandus,  in  1605,  who  publi filed  a large  compilation 
of  Natural  Hiffory,  diffributed  the  fifhes  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  refidence  ; thus  he  treats,  in  his  JirJl  book,  of 
thofe  that  frequent  rocks  ; in  the  fecorid,  of  thofe  that  live 
clofeto  the  fhores,  &c.  The  labours  of  this  naturaliff,  and 
of  others  in  the  fame  department,  were  eclipfed  by  thofe  of 
Willoughby,  whofe  work,  entitled  “ De  Hifforia  Pifcium,” 
was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1686,  and  unfolded  many  new  and 
accurate  notions  relative  to  the  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of 
fifhes.  His  arrangement  may  be  confidered  as  an  improved 
modification  of  that  of  Belon.  Ray  publifhed,  in  1707, 
hie  “ Synopfis  Methodica  Pifcium,”  wTich  may  be  regarded 
as  an  abridged  and  corredled  view  of  Willoughby’s  larger 
work,  and  as  indicating,  rather  than  fixing,  a feries  of  genera. 
This  valuable  delcriptive  catalogue  continued  to  be  appealed 
to  as  a ftandard,  till  Artedi  and  Linneeus  effefted  important 
changes  in  the  fcience  of  ichthyology.  The  former  of  thefe 
died  before  he  could  mature  the  plan  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  Linnaeus,  his  friend  and  coadjutor,  put  the  fiiiifh- 


ing  hand  to  his  papers,  and  then  publifned  them  in  two  vols. 
8vo.  under  the  titles  of  “ Bibliotheca  Ichthyologica,”  and 
“ Philofophia  Ichthyologica,”  which  in  1792  were  repub- 
lifhed  in  four  vols.  On  this  account  we  may  aferibe  to 
Artedi  the  merit  of  having  firff  traced  the  outlines  of  that 
claffification  of  fifhes  which  is  now  generally  received  among 
the  ftudious  and  learned  in  Europe.  He  firff  inftituted 
the  orders  and  genera,  and  defined  the  charafters  on  which 
thefe  divifions  are  founded.  Independently  of  the  cetaceous 
tribes,  which  are  now  clafled  with  the  Mammalia,  the  method 
of  Artedi  conliffed  of  four  great  divifions,  vt%.  i . The  Mala- 
copterygian,  which  denoted  thofe  fifhes  which  have  foft  fins, 
or  fins  with  bony  rays,  but  without  fpines  : this  order  in- 
cluded 21  genera.  2.  The  Acanthopterygian,  or  thofe  with 
fpiny  fins,  containing  16  genera.  3.  The  Branchiojlegousy 
which  correfponds  to  the  amphibia  nantes  of  Linnsus,  which 
want  the  operculum,  or  branchioltegous  membrane  ; and 
4.  The  Chondropterygian,  which  anfwers  to  that  part  of  the 
amphibia  nantes,  which  have  not  true  bones,  but  only  car- 
tilages, and  the  rays  of  whofe  fins  fcarcely  differ  from  a 
membrane.  In  the  firff  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature, 
Linnaeus  wholly  adopted  the  method  of  Artedi,  but  more 
reflettion  led  him  to  thole  changes  which  he  afterwards 
adopted,  and  which  he  matured  into  that  luminous  and  beau- 
tiful fyftem,  of  which  we  have  fo  greatly  availed  ourfelves  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work. 

We  may,  before  we  mention  the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus  as  it 
now  Hands,  obferve,  that  other  perfons  of  great  learning,  of 
deep  refearch,  and  accurate  obfervation,  have  propofed  dif- 
ferent modes  of  arrangement,  but  when  they  have  gone  con- 
trary to  the  method  of  the  Swedifh  naturaliff  they  have  ufu- 
aliy  been  deficient  in  fimplicity.  Thus  Klein,  who  at- 
tempted to  rival  him,  diffributed  fifhes  into  three  feftions, 
according  as  they  had  lungs,  and  vifible  or  inviiible  gills  ; 
but  his  lub-divifions  were  fo  numerous  and  complex,  that  his 
fcheme  has  never  been  adopted.  That  of  Gronovius,  which 
laffed  but  a few  years,  was  founded  principally  on  the  pre- 
fence or  abfence,  and  the  number  or  the  nature  of  the  fins. 
The  firff  clafs  includes  all  the  cetaceous  animals,  and  the 
fecond  all  the  fifhes  properly  fo  called.  The  chondroptery- 
gian, and  the  offeous  or  bony,  form  two  great  divifions,  and 
theofleous  are fub-divided into  branchioftegous  and  branchial. 
Thefe  laff  are  grouped  according  to  the  LiniiEean  rules,  but 
in  the  formation  of  the  genera,  tlie  number  of  the  dorfal 
fins  is  admitted  as  a charatler.  Brunnich  laboured,  but  un- 
fuccefsfully,  to  combine  the  original  method  of  Artedi  with 
the  improved  one  of  LnuiKus.  Scopoli  Itruck  out  a new 
path,  and  aflumed  the  pofition  of  the  Anus  as  the  bafis  of 
his  three  primary  divifions  ; and  his  fecondary  charafters 
fometimes  coincided  with  thofe  of  Gronovius,  and  fome- 
times with  thofe  of  Linn-.'eus  ; while  his  third  feries  of  dif- 
tinefions  was  drawn  fometimes  from  the  form  of  the  body, 
and  fometimes  from  the  teeth.  Another  ichthyologiff, 
Gouan,  the  profellor  of  botany  at  Montpelier,  preferved 
the  Linnaean  genera,  but  formed  his  greater  divifions  from 
the  union  of  thole  of  Linnaeus  and  Artedi.  His  chief  fec- 
tions  are  of  fiflies  with  complete,  and  of  thofe  with  incom- 
plete gills.  The  firff  of  thefe  is  divided  into  two  others,  viz. 
Acanthopterygian,  Malacopterygian,  in  each  of  which  are 
arranged  the  apodal,  the  jugular,  and  abdominal  fpecies  ; 
and  a fimilar  procefs  is  followed  in  the  fecond  fedtion,  which 
includes  the  Branchiojlegoiis  and  the  Chondropterygian.  All  the 
authors  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly  referred,  excepting 
Belon,  Rondelet,  and  Gronovius,  publifhed  their  works 
without  any  regular  feries  of  plates  illuffrative  of  their 
deferiptions  ; but  there  are  others  who  have  embellifhed  their 
volumes  with  very  valuable  figures,  among  whom  is  Seba, 
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in  his  colleftion  of  fubjefts  belonging  to  natural  hiftory  ; 
Catelby,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina ; Brouftbnet,  in 
his  Ichthyologia ; and  Bloch,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Fifhes, 
firft  publifhed  at  Berlin  in  German,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
in  French  in  1785,  forming  a part  of  the  Hiftoire  Naturelle 
de  Buffon.  The  original  work  of  Bloch  included  about 
600  fpecies  of  fifhes,  which  are  generally  defcribed  with  ac- 
curacy, and  figured  according  to  the  bell  means  which  he 
pofielled,  of  the  natural  fize,  and  beautifully  coloured.  In 
the  hiftorical  departments  he  dwells  with  minutenefs  on  thofe 
that  afford  food  for  man,  or  which  fuggeft  fafts  worthy  of 
remark.  He  followed  the  Linnsean  method,  and  made  con- 
fiderable  additions  to  the  number  of  genera.  La  Cepede, 
the  friend  and  continuator  of  Buffon,  has  executed  an  elabo- 
rate and  extenfive  work  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  fifhes.  This 
clafs  of  animals  he  divides  into  two  fecondary  claffes,  viz. 
the  cartilaginous  and  the  oll'eous  ; each  of  thefe  confifts  of 
four  divifions,  taken  from  the  combinations  of  the  prefence 
or  abfence  of  the  operculum,  and  of  the  branchial  mem- 
brane : thus,  according  to  this  fyftem,  the  firft  divifion  of 
the  cartilaginous  includes  thofe  fifhes  which  have  neither 
operculum  nor  branchial  membrane  ; the  fecond,  which  have 
no  operculum,  but  a membrane ; the  third,  which  have  an 
operculum,  but  no  membrane ; and  the  fourth,  thole  that  have 
both.  The  fame  charafters.  Hated  in  an  inverfe  order,  de- 
termine the  divifions  of  the  offeous  fpecies.  Each  of  thefe 
divifions  is  again  diftributed  into  the  Linnsean  orders,  and 
thefe  in  tlieir  turn  are  divided  into  the  Linnsan  genera, 
though  the  latter  do  not  always  correfpond  exaftly  to  thofe 
of  the  Swedifh  naturalift. 

According  to  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  ichthyology,  as  it  is 
now  arranged,  and  which  is  generally  followed  in  the  New 
Cyclopaedia  ; the  fins  of  fifhes  are  named  from  their  fituation 
on  the  animal,  viz.  the  dorjal  or  back-fin  ; the  peBOral  or 
breaft-fins ; the  ventral  or  belly-fins  ; the  anal  or  vent -fin  ; 
and  the  caudal  or  tail-fin.  The  ventral-jins  are  confidered  by 
Linnaeus  as  analogous  to  feet  in  quadrupeds,  and  it  is  from 
the  fituation,  prefence,  or  abfence  of  thefe  fins,  that  he 
inftitutedthe  firft  four  orders  of  fifhes;  the  other  two  orders 
were  formed  from  the  nature  of  \h.t\r  gills : thus. 

Orders. 

I.  Apodes  are  fifhes  entirely  deftitute  of  ventral  fins. 

II.  Jugulares  are  fifhes  that  have  the  ventral  fins  before 
the  pedloral. 

III.  Thoracici  are  fifttea  that  have  the  ventral  fins  under 
the  peftoral. 

IV.  Abdominales  are  fifhes  that  have  the  ventral  behind 
the  pedloral. 

V.  Branchioftegous  are  fifhes  whole  gills  are  deftitute  of 
bony  rays. 

VI.  Chondropterygious  are  fifhes  whofe  are  cartila- 
ginous. 

The  generic  charadler  is  taken  from  the  fhape  of  the  body, 
the  covering,  ftrufture,  figure,  and  parts  of  the  head,  but 
principally  from  the  branchioftegous  membrane  (fee  Fish)  ; 
and  the  fpecific  charadler  is  taken  from  the  cirri,  jaws,  fins, 
fpines,  lateral  line,  digitated  appendages,  tail,  and  colour. 

In  more  modern  fyftems  of  ichthyology,  the  laft  two  orders 
in  the  Linmean  fyftem  are  included  in  the  order  Pifces  carti- 
lagenei,  or  cartilaginous  fifhes,  which  differ  from  others  in 
having  a cartilaginous  inftead  of  a bony  fkeleton.  (See  Cah- 
TiLAGiNOUS  Fifhes.)  This  method  is  adopted  in  Dr.  Shaw’s 
very  inftrudtive  and  entertaining  work,  entitled  “ General 
Zoology,”  to  which  our  readers  are  referred. 

Mr.  Pennant,  “ in  his  Britifh  Zoology,”  defcribes  the  fifhes 
under  the  three  great  divifions  of  cetaceous,  cartilaginous,  and 
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bony.  The  latter,  which  is  by  far  the  moll  numerous,  he 
fub-divides  into  four  feftions,  TO*.  apodal,  thoracic,  jugu- 
lar, and  abdominal. 

PISCH,  ii.  Geography,  a river  of  Poland,  which  runs 
into  the  Narew,  near  Pultuflc,  in  the  duchy  of  Warfaw. 

PISCHMA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Tura, 
near  Tiumen. 

PISCHSTEIN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Ermeland ; ii 
miles  S.E.  of  Heilfberg. 

PISCIDIA,  in  Botany,  from  pifcis,  a fifh,  and  ccedo,  to 
flay  or  deftroy,  becaufe  it  is  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  intoxi- 
cating fifh,  fo  that  they  are  eafily  caught Linn.  Gen.  367. 

Schreb.  486.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  909.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl. 
V.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  253.  Juff.  358.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  605. — Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  P apiUonacete,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
with  five  teeth  ; the  two  uppermoft  neareft  each  other.  Cor. 
papilionaceous.  Standard  afcending,  emarginate.  Wings 
equal  to  it  in  length.  Keel  crefcent-fhaped,  afcendino-. 
Stam.  Filaments  ten,  united  into  a fheath  fplit  along  its 
upper  fide ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pijl.  Germen 
fuperior,  flalked,  compreffed,  linear ; llyle  thread-fhaped, 
afcending ; ftigma  acute.  Peric.  Legume  flalked,  linear, 
with  four  longitudinal  membranous  angles,  of  one  cell,  fe- 
parated  into  ieveral  divifions  by  a kind  of  plaits.  Seeds  few, 

■ nearly  cylindrical. 

Eff.  Ch.  Stamens  all  connedled.  Stigma  acute.  Le- 
gume with  four  wings. 

1.  P.  Erythrina.  Jamaica  Dog-wood,  or  Fifh-bean. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  993.  Willd.  n.  i.  Ait.  n.  i.  Jacq.  Amer. 
209.  Swartz  Obf.  276.  (Pifcipula  Erythrina;  Leoffl. 
It.  275.  Ichthyomethia  n.  i ; Browne  Jam.  296.  Pfeudo- 
acacia,  filiquis  alatis  ; Plum.  Ic.  229.  t.  233.  f.  2.  Coral 
arbor,  &c. ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  2.  t.  176.) — Leaves  pinnate; 
leaflets  ovate. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  By  road  fides 
in  Jamaica,  on  dry  chalky  hills.  The  bruifed  leaves  and 
branches  being  thrown  into  water  where  there  are  fifh,  the 
latter  become  fo  intoxicated  as  to  be  eafily  taken  by  the 
hand,  as  they  float  on  the  furface.  Many  other  Weft 
Indian  plants  poffefs  the  fame  property.  Jacquin.  (See 
Phlomis.  ) A large  ungraceful  tree,  twenty-five  feet  high, 
eafily  recognifed  at  a diftance  by  its  irregular  and  lingular 
form  of  growth.  Leaves  alternate,  deciduous,  pinnate  with 
an  odd  leaflet ; large,  downy,  the  leaflets  ovate,  or  rather 
obovate,  entire.  Clujlers  numerous,  ere£l,  many-flowered, 
lateral  or  terminal.  Flowers  white,  the  fize  of  a common 
peafe-bloffom.  They  come  out  in  March  and  April,  before 
the  leaves.  Legume  four  or  five  inches  long,  with  very  broad 
wings. — P.  carthaginenfs,  Jacq.  Amer.  210.  Linn,  Sp. 
PI.  993.  Willd.  n.  2,  for  which  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  214.  f.  4. 
is  quoted,  appears  evidently  to  be  merely  a variety,  with 
more  obovate  leaves.  Jacquin  cites  for  this  the  above  figure 
of  Plumier,  which  other  authors  make  P.  Erythrina. 

2.  P ? punicea.  Scarlet  Fifh-bean.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  8. 
t.  316.  Willd.  n.  3. — Leaves  abruptly  pinnate;  leaflets 
obtufe. — Native  of  South  America.  It  has  borne  flowers 
and  feed  in  the  garden  of  Madrid.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby, 
four  or  five  feet  high,  /.eawj  alternate,  of  numerous,  uni- 
form, fmooth,  elliptical  leaflets,  each  about  an  inch  long, 
glaucous  beneath.  Clujlers  axillary,  diooping,  Ample,  foli- 
tary.  Flowers  crimfon,  the  fize  cl  the  foregoing.  Legume 
pointed,  with  narrow  wings.  Cavanilles  defcribes  the 

Jlamens  as  perfedlly  diadelphous,  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ric  charadler  ; and  this  circumftance,  added  to  the  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves,  and  whole  habit,  make  it  probable  that  the 
plant  is  a Robinia,  "yhe  fame  may  be  prefumed  of  P.  longC 
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folia,  Willd.  n.  4.  {iEfchynomene  longifolia ; Cavan.  Ic. 
V.  4.  8.  t.  315")  This  is  a native  of  New  Spain,  and  has 
alfo  flowered  at  Madrid.  The  habit  is  very  like  the  punicea, 
but  the  leaflets  are  acute,  and  flowers  yellow.  Legume  not 
obferved  by  Cavanilles. 

PisciDiA,  in  Gardenbig,  furniflies  plants  of  the  exotic 
tree  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  the  Jamaica 
dogwood  tree  (P.  erythrina)  ; and  the  Carthaginian  pif- 
cidia  (P.  carthaginienfis). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being 
increafed  by  feeds,  when  they  can  be  obtained  freih  from 
the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally.  They  fliould  be 
fown  upon  a good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up  and  are  lit  to  tranfplant,  be  each  planted  in 
a fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a hot-bed 
of  tanners’  bark,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  other  tender  exotics  of  the  fame  kind. 

They  afford  variety  in  the  flove. 

PISCINA,  in  Antiquity,  a large  bafon  in  an  open  public 
place  or  fquare,  where  the  Roman  youth  learnt  to  fwim  : 
and  which  was  furrounded  with  a high  wall,  to  prevent  the 
cafting  of  filth  into  it. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  pifcis,  fifh  ; becaufe 
men  hei'e  imitated  fifhes  in  fwimming,  and  becaufe  fifhes 
were  adlually  kept  in  fome  of  thefe  places. 

Piscina  was  alfo  uled  for  the  fquare  bafon  in  the  middle 
of  a bath. 

Piscina  prolatica  was  a pool  or  refervoir  of  water,  near 
the  court  or  Solomon’s  temple  ; fo  called  from  the  Greek 
ivjjofarov,  fheep  ; becaufe  here  they  wafhed  the  cattle,  which 
were  deftined  for  facrifice. 

By  this  pifcina  it  was,  that  our  Saviour  wrought  the  mi- 
raculous cure  of  the  paralytic.  Davilier  obferves,  there 
are  ftill  remaining  five  arches  of  the  portico,  and  part  of  the 
bafon  of  this  pifcina. 

Piscina,  or  lavatory,  among  the  Turks  is  a large  bafon 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  court  of  a mofque,  or  under  the 
porticos  that  encompafs  it. 

Its  form  is  ufually  a long  fquare.  It  is  built  of  ftone  or 
marble,  furnifhed  with  a great  number  of  cocks,  wherein 
the  Muflulmans  wafli  themfelves  before  they  offer  their 
prayers  ; as  being  perfuaded,  that  ablution  effaces  fin. 

Piscina,  the  perforated  ftcine  ufually  found  in  a niche 
on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  altar  in  our  ancient  churches 
and  chapels,  into  which  the  water  ufed  in  walhing  the  hands 
of  the  officiating  priefts  and  other  facred  ablutions  was  caff. 

Piscina,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra,  the  fee  of  a biffiop  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Aquila. 

PISCIOTA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 
16  miles  W.  of  Policaftro. 

PISCIPULA,  in  Botany.  See  PisciDiA. 

PISCIS,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Fish. 

Piscis  Aujlralis,  in  Ajlronomy.  See  Australis. 

Piscis  FoJftUs,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Johnfton 
to  a kind  of  the  cobitis,  found  buried  in  the  fand,  and  dug 
out  by  the  people  in  many  parts  of  Germany  for  food.  It 
is  called  by  many  authors  the  muflela  fojfilis,  and  by  fome 
the  pdcilia.  It  is  properly  a fpecies  of  cobitis,  and  is  called 
by  Artedi  the  blueijh  cobitis,  with  five  longitudinal  black 
lines  on  each  fide  ot  the  body.  See  Cobitis. 

Piscis  SanSi  Petri,  a name  given  by  Jovius  and  fome 
other  authors  to  the  fiber  or  John  Doree.  It  is  properly  a 
fpecies  of  zeus. 

Piscis  V olans,  the  Flying  FiJJs,  in  Ajlronomy,  is  a fmall 
conttellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  invifible  to  us  in  thefe  northern  regions.  See 
Constellation. 
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PISCIVOROUS  Animals  are  fuch  as  feed  on  fifh. 
See  Bird. 

PISCO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  arch- 
biihoiuic  of  Lima  and  jurifdiftion  of  19a,  Pifco,  and  Nafca, 
formerly  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  South  fea,  but  now  a 
quarter  of  a league  from  it.  An  inundation  of  water,  occa- 
fiioned  by  an  earthquake,  in  Odfober  1682,  deftroyed  the  old 
town,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  vifible.  The  whole  town 
contains  about  300  families,  moll  of  whom  are  MefHzoes, 
Mulattoes,  and  Blacks  ; the  whites  being  the  fmalleft  number. 
The  road  of  Pifco  is  fufficiently  fpacious  to  accommodate  a 
royal  navy,  and  fheltered  from  the  ufual  winds,  which  are 
thofe  between  the  S.W.  and  S.E.  ; iio  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Lima.  S.  lat.  13°  55'.  W.  long.  76°. 

Pisco,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in' Moldavia,  on  a 
lake  ; 85  miles  S.  of  Jaffi.  N.  lat.  45°  45'.  E.  long. 
27°  38'. 

Pisco  Pagani,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bafi- 
licata ; feven  miles  N.W.  of  Muro. 

PISCOBAMBA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
jurifdiftion  of  Guamalies. 

PISCOPIA,  or  Tilo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Me- 
diterranean; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Rhodes.  This  ifland  lies 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  interval  which  feparates  the 
ifle  of  Rhodes  from  that  of  Stancho  ; and  is  fomewhat 
larger  than  Limonia  and  Narki.  It  ha?  a tolerably  good 
harbour,  and  feveral  anchorages,  which  are  ufeful  accom- 
modations for  ffiips  that  frequent  thefe  feas.  The  ancients 
called  it  Telos,  and  they  highly  efteemed  the  perfumes 
which  were  there  prepared.  This  branch  of  trade  is  loft  ; 
but  it  proves  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  of  Pifcopia,  and 
the  mildnefs  of  its  climate  ; circumftances  the  moft  favour- 
able to  the  expanfion  of  the  fweet  odour  of  plants  and 
flowers.  N.  lat.  36°  34'.  E.  long.  27°  9'. 

PiscopiA,  or  Epifcopi,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
near  a river  anciently  called  “ Lycus.”  In  its  vicinity  are 
fome  magnificent  ruins,  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Curias.  The  environs  furnifh  cotton  and  fruit  trees 
in  abundance. 

PISDRI,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 22  miles 
S.  of  Gnefna. 

PISE',  a term  applied  to  a peculiar  mode  of  forming 
buildings  of  different  kinds,  but  more  efpecially  thofe  de- 
figned  for  fai;m  purpofes,  with  fome  fort  of  ftiff  earthy 
materials  of  a loamy  quality.  It  is  an  eafy,  economical, 
and  convenient  method,  which  had  its  rife  on  the  continent, 
and  which  has  been  had  recourfe  to,  for  fome  time,  in  fome 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  as  in  Bedfordfliire,  Lancafhire,  &c. 
See  below, 

Pisf,  Building  in,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  a 
method  of  building  with  loamy  or  other  earthy  matters, 
which  has  long  been  praftifed  with  great  fuccefs,  and  in 
a very  cheap  manner,  in  fome  departments  of  France,  and 
which  is  now  had  recourfe  to  with  fimilar  advantage  in  fome 
parts  of  this  country.  It  has  been  delcribed,  delineated, 
and  recommended  by  Mr.  H.  Holland  in  the  firft  volume  of 
Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  is  to 
be  managed  fomewhat  in  the  manner  diredled  below. 

O , 

Sorts  of  Implemtnts  necejfary  for. — In  this  fort  of  work, 
in  addition  to  the  common  tools,  fuch  as  fpades,  trowels, 
baflcets,  watering  pots,  a plumb  rule,  hatchet,  hammer, 
and  nails,  a mould  and  rammer  are  likewife  required. 
The  following  are  the  different  conftituent  parts. 
In  the  plate  on  pife  buildings  and  implements,  fg.  i. 
is  an  outfide  view  of  the  mould ; fg.  2,  infide  ditto ; 
fg.  3,  the  head  of  the  mould,  feen  without ; fg.  4,  the 
other  face,  feen  within  ; fg.  5,  wedges ; fg.  6,  a round  Hick 
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termed  the  wall-gage ; fig.  7,  poft  to  be  fet  upright,  but 
feen  flatwife,  with  its  tenon  ; fg.  8,  the  fame  on  its  back, 
alfo  with  its  tenon  ; Jig.  9,  joiits  in  which  the  mortifes  are 
cut,  feen  flat ; Jig.  10,  the  fame,  with  the  fide  and  bottom 
feen  ; ii,  a mould  put  together,  all  the  parts  feen,  as 
well  as  a fmall  rope  ; 12,  the  rammer,  or  pifoir,  for 
ramming  the  earth  in  mould ; Jig.  13,  the  fide  view  of  the 
fame  on  a large  fcale ; fig.  14,  the  plan  of  the  inftriiment,  feen 
on  the  top. 

And  in  conftrufting  the  mould,  it  is  advifed  to  take 
feveral  planks  of  light  wood,  each  ten  feet  long,  in  order 
that  the  mould  may  be  eafy  to  handle  ; deal  is  the  bell,  as 
being  lefs  liable  to  warp,  to  prevent  which  the  boards 
fhould  be  ftraight,  found,  well  feafoned,  and  with  as  few 
knots  as  poflible.  They  fliould  be  ploughed  and  tongued, 
and  planed  on  both  Tides.  Of  thcfe  planks,  fallencd  toge- 
ther with  four  Itrong  ledges  on  each  fide,  the  mould  muft 
be  made  tw’o  feet  nine  inches  in  height  ; and  two  handles 
fliould  be  fixed  to  eaeh  fide,  as  at  figs,  i and  2.  The  head 
of  the  mould,  which  ferves  to  form  the  angles  of  the  build- 
ing, muft  be  made  of  two  narrow  pieces  of  wood,  ploughed, 
and  tongued,  and  ledged  ; in  breadth  eighteen  inciies,^  and 
in  height  three  fe^t ; and  it  fhould  be  planed  on  both  fades, 
as  at  Jigs.  3 and  4,  where  it  will  be  remarked,  that  this 
part  of  the  mould  diminifhes  gradually  to  the  top,  in  order 
that  the  wall  may  be  made  to  diminifli  in  the  fame  degree. 
It  is  added,  that  all  the  boards  and  ledges  muft  be,  after 
they  are  planed,  fomething  more  than  one  inch  thick.  And 
that  the  wedges,  5,  muft  be  an  inch  thick,  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  high  ; and  the  gage,  Jig.  6,  be  cut 
in  length  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  tliat  is  to  be. 
crefted. 

It  is  ftill  further  ftated,  that  the  eight  ledges  which  are 
neceflary  to  fecure  the  two  large  fides  of  the  mould,  ferve 
alfo  to  receive  eight  upright  pofts,  ftanding  on  four  joifts. 
The  pofts,  figs.  7 and  8 in  the  plate,  may  be  made  either 
of  wood  fawed  fquare,  or  of  round  wood  of  any  kind  ; 
fo  that  one  may  ufe  indifferently  the  ends  of  rafters,  joifts, 
fmall  trees,  or  their  branches.  Thefe  pofts  are  to  exceed  the 
height  of  the  mould  by  eighteen  inches  ; they  muft,  there- 
fore, be  about  five  feet  high,  including  their  tenons  (which 
ftiould  be  fix  inches  long),  and  three  by  four  inches  wide. 
That  part  which  is  to  bear  againft  the  ledges  of  the  mould 
muft  be  made  flat  and  ftraight,  the  other  fides  need  not  be 
worked  with  fo  much  truth.  And  the  joifts  may  be  of  the 
fame  fort  of  ftuff,  three  feet  fix  inches  long,  three  inches 
and  a half  broad,  and  three  inches  thick.  On  the  broad 
part  muft  be  made  the  two  mortifes,  as  at  fig.  9 in  the 
plate,  ten  inches  and  a half  long,  and  rather  more  than  an 
inch  wide,  and  at  each  end  three  inches  and  a half  muft  be 
left  beyond  the  mortifes,  fo  that  the  interval  between  them 
will  be  fourteen  inches.  Thefe  dimenfions  muft  be  obferved, 
in  order  that  the  two  Tides  of  the  mould  may  incline  towards 
each  other,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  be  gradually  dimi- 
nifhed,  till  it  is  reduced  to  fourteen  inches  at  the  roof. 
Of  courfe  the  dimenfions  for  the  joifts  are  thefe  : 


the  workmen  muft  follow,  when  they  ercA  the  mould  on  a 
wall.  A,  ftone  foundation,  eighteen  inches  thick,  on  which 
the  wall  of  earth  is  to  be  raifed  ; B,  the  joifts  placed  acrofs 
the  foundation  wall ; C,  C,  the  two  fides  of  the  mould, 
including  between  them  three  inches  of  the  foundation 
wall  ; D,  D,  the  two  upright  pofts,  the  tenons  of  which 
fit  into  the  mortifes  of  the  joift  ; E,  the  wall-gage,  which 
fixes  the  width  of  the  mould  at  the  top,  and  which  is 
fhorter  than  the  width  of  the  wall  at  the  bottom,  to 
regulate  the  diminution  of  the  wall  to  be  eredfed ; F, 
a fmall  cord,  fomething  lefs  than  half  an  inch  diameter, 
making  feveral  turns  round  the  pofts  ; G,  a ftick,  which. 


The  two  ends,  remaining  beyond  the  mortifes,  1 
three  inches  and  a halt  each  - j 

The  two  mortifes,  ten  inches  and  a half  each 
The  interval  between  the  mortifes 


ft.  in. 

0 7 

1 9 

I 2 


Total  length  of  the  joift  3 6 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  elevation  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine is  feen  at  fig.  1 1 in  the  plate  ; and  the  following  is  a 
lilt  of  its  feveral  parts,  enumerated  in  the  fame  order  that 


by  being  wound  round,  faftens  the  cord,  and  holds  the 
pofts  tight  together  ; FI,  FI,  wedges,  which  enter  into  the 
mortifes  in  the  joifts,  and  keep  the  pofts  and  the  mould 
firmly  fixed  againft  the  wall.  But  though  fuch  is  the  pro- 
cefs  of  eredting  the  mould,  a contrary  order  muft  be  ob- 
ferved in  taking  it  to  pieces.  The  rope  muft  be  loofened, 
the  wedges  taken  out,  and  the  pofts,  the  mould,  and  the 
joifts  removed,  in  order  to  refix  the  wTole  again.  And  the 
rammer  with  which  the  earth  is  rammed  into  the  mould,  is 
a tool  of  the  greateft  confequence,  and  on  which  the  firm- 
nefs  and  durability,  in  fhort,  the  perfedlion  of  the  work 
depends,  and  in  making  which  more  difficulty  will  be  found 
than  is  at  firft  apprehended.  It  fliould  be  made  of  hard 
wood,  either  affi,  oak,  beech,  walnut,  &c.  or,  what  is  pre- 
ferable, the  roots  of  either  of  thefe  forts  of  w’ood. 

And  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  fort  of  work,  it 
differs  very  eflentially  from  that  miferable  way  of  building 
with  clay  or  mud  mixed  with  hay  or  ftraw,  which  is  often 
feen  in  country  villages  ; it  contains  all  the  beft  principles 
of  mafonry,  together  with  fome  rules  peculiar  to  itfelf. 
At  fig.  15,  in  the  plate,  is  reprefented  the  plan  of  a houfe, 
the  building  of  which  is  regularly  deferibed  according  to 
this  method.  The  foundation  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of 
mafonry  that  is  durable,  and  muft  be  raifed  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  above  the  ground  ; which  is  neceffary  to  fecure 
the  walls  from  the  moiftureof  the  earth,  and  the  fplaffiing 
of  the  rain,  which  will  drop  from  the  eaves  of  the  roof. 
When  thefe  foundation  walls  are  made  level,  and  eighteen 
inches  thick,  mark  upon  them  the  diftances  at  which  the 
joifts  are  to  be  fet  for  receiving  the  moulds  ; thofe  diftances 
fliould  be  three  feet  each  from  centre  to  centre.  Each  fide 
of  the  mould  being  ten  feet  long  will  divide  into  three 
lengths  of  three  feet  each,  and  leave  fix  inches  at  each  end, 
which  ferve  to  lengthen  the  mould  at  the  angles  of  the 
houfe,  and  are  ufeful  for  many  other  purpofes.  After 
having  fet  the  joifts  in  their  places,  the  mafonry  muft  be 
raifed  between  them  fix  inches  higher,  tha.t  is,  to  a level  with 
the  joifts  ; here  will,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  be  a bafe  of 
two  feet  and  a half,  which  in  moil  cafes  will  be  found  more 
than  fufficient  to  hinder  the  rain,  froll,  fnow,  or  damp, 
from  injuring  the  walls.  Raife  the  mould  in  the  manner 
mentioned  above,  immediately  on  this  new  mafonry,  placing 
it  over  one  of  the  angles  of  the  wall.  The  head  of  it, 
which  is  to  be  placed  againft  the  angle,  ffiould  have  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth  at  the  bottom,  and  only  feventeen  inches 
and  a half  at  the  top  ; thus  the  fides  of  the  mould  will  in- 
cline towards  each  other,  and  produce  that  diminution  in 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  which  is  ufual  in  buildings  of 
this  nature.  The  wedges  muft  then  be  driven  in,  and  the 
pofts  well  fixed  by  cords,  and  the  head  of  the  mould 
fecured  by  iron  pins,  v.'hen  the  whole  is  ready  for  the  work- 
men to  begin  their  work. 

In  addition  it  is  ftated,  that  a workman  ffiould  be  placed 
in  each  of  the  three  divifions  of  the  mould,  the  beft  being 
placed  at  the  angle.  Fie  is  to  direff  the  work  of  the  other 
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two,  and  by  occafionally  applying  a plumb-rule,  to  take 
care  that  the  mould  does  not  fwerve  from  its  upright  pofi- 
tion.  The  labourers  who  dig  and  prepare  the  earth  muft 
give  it  in  fmall  quantities  to  the  workmen  in  the  mould, 
who,  after  having  fpread  it  with  their  feet,  begin  to  prefs  it 
with  the  rammer.  They  muft  only  receive  at  a time  fo 
much  as  will  cover  the  bottom  of  the  mould  to  the  thicknefs 
of  three  or  four  inches.  The  firft  ftrokes  ot  the  rammer 
Ihould  be  given  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  mould,  but  they 
muft  be  afterwards  applied  to  every  other  part  of  the  fur- 
face  ; the  men  fhould  then  crols  their  ftrokes,  lo  that  the 
earth  may  be  prefled  in  every  direftion.  Thole  who  Hand 
next  to  one  another  in  the  mould  ftiould  regulate  their 
ftrokes  fo  as  to  beat  at  the  fame  time  under  the  cord,  be- 
caufe  that  part  cannot  be  got  at  without  difficulty,  and 
muft  be  ftruck  obliquely  ; with  this  precaution  the  whole 
will  be  equally  comprelied.  The  man  at  the  angle  ot  the 
wall  Ihould  beat  carefully  againft  the  head  of  the,  mould, 
and  for  the  fake  of  the  appearance,  or  perhaps  to  increafe 
the  ftrength  of  the  building,  it  is  ufual  to  fpread  every  fix 
inches  high  a layer  of  mortar  near  the  head,  in  imitation  of 
the  joints  of  ftone-work.  Care  muft  be  taken,  that  no  frelh 
earth  is  received  into  the  mould  till  the  firft  layer  is  well 
beaten,  which  may  be  afcertained  by  ftriking  it  with  the 
rammer  ; the  ftroke  Ihould  leave  hardly  any  print  on  the 
place.  They  muft  proceed  in  this  manner  to  ram  in  layer 
after  layer  till  the  whole  mould  is  full.  When  this  is  done, 
the  machine  may  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  earth  which  it 
contained  will  remain  firm  and  upright,  about  nine  feet  in 
length,  and  two  feet  and  a half  in  height.  The  mould  may 
then  be  replaced  for  another  length,  including  one  inch  of 
that  which  has  firft  been  completed  : the  regular  manner 
of  joining  the  different  lengths  may  be  feen  in  the  geo- 
metrical elevations  in  the  plate  at  jig.  i6,  and  more  parti- 
cularly at  17,  where  it  will  be  oblerred,  by  the  letters 
A and  B,  that  no  joints  are  left  in  this  work,  as  the  dif- 
lerent  lengths  are  united,  and  made  to  prefs  one  on  the  other. 
In  the  fecond  length,  and  molt  of  the  following,  the  head 
of  the  mould  is  ufelefs  ; it  is  only  made  ufe  of  at  the  angles. 
As  foon  as  the  workmen  have  gone  round  the  whole  build- 
ing, taking  the  mould  to  pieces  and  putting  it  together 
again  fucceffively,  they  fliould  begin  upon  the  partition 
marked  C in  the  fame  plate  jg.  15,  where  the  head  of  the 
mould  muft  be  ufed,  as  the  doorjambs  are  fquared  like  the 
angles  of  the  wall.  The  jamb  next  to  the  exterior  wall, 
which  is  too  narrow  to  be  made  of  pife,  can  eafily  be  made 
of  wood,  brick,  or  ftone.  And  the  firft  courfe  being  thus 
completed  proceed  to  the  fecond,  and  here  it  muft  be  ob- 
lerved,  that  if  in  laying  the  firft  courfe  the  work  begin  with 
one  angle,  as  the  angle  A.,  jg.  15,  and  proceed  towards  E, 
it  muft,  for  the  fecond  courfe,  begin  with  A,  and  proceed 
towards  B,  and  fo  in  each  fucceffive  courfe  it  muft  proceed 
in  a diredfion  contrary  to  that  of  the  preceding.  It  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  that  with  this  precaution  the  joints  of 
the  leveral  lengths  will  be  inclined  in  oppofite  directions, 
which  will  contribute  very  much  to  the  firmnefs  of  the 
work.  There  is  no  reafon  to  fear  overcharging  the  firft 
courfe  with  the  fecond,  though  but  juft  laid  ; for  three 
courfes  may  be  laid  without  danger  in  one  day  ; mark  the 
grooves  for  receiving  the  joints  in  the  firft  courfe,  at  the 
diftance  of  three  feet  from  one  another,  but  not  immediately 
over  the  former  grooves,  but  over  the  middle  points  between 
them,  as  feen  at  jg.  17.  in  the  plate.  Thefe  grooves  muft 
be  cut  with  a pick-axe,  and  the  fecond  courfe  completed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  except  that  it  mull  proceed 
in  a contrary  direiflion,  as  was  before  obferved,  and  that 
the  head  of  the  mould  and  wall-gage  muft  be  diminilhed,  in 


order  that  the  fame  inclination  of  the  fides  to  one  another 
that  was  given  to  the  firft  courfe,  may  be  preferved  in  this 
fecond.  It  muft,  however,  be  remarked,  that  this  fecond 
courfe  IS  not  to  be  continued  without  interruption  like  the 
firft,  as  it  is  neceffary  that  the  partition-wall  Ihould  join  or 
bond  into  the  exterior  wall ; or  rather,  that  all  the  walls  in 
the  building,  whether  outfide  or  partition-walls,  which  meet 
at  an  angle,  Ihould  crofs  each  other  at  every  courfe.  In 
purfuance,  therefore,  of  this  rule,  when  the  work  has  been 
advanced  from  A to  C,  or  perhaps  not  quite  fo  far  as 
leave  the  exterior  wall,  and  turn  the  mould  to  the  partition, 
applying  the  face  of  it  to  C.  This  will  appear  more  clearly 
by  the  letter  G,  in  the  fame  plate  jg.  17.  When  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  along  the  partition-wall  as  far  as  the 
door,  bring  back  the  mould  to  the  part  which  remained  un- 
finilhed  in  the  exterior  wall,  marked  C,  at  jg.  ly.  in  the 
plate  ; and  after  having  filled  up  that  fpace,  carry  the  mould 
on  beyond  the  partition-wall,  and  complete  the  courfe. 
The  reafon  of  the  partition-wall  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  C, 
not  being  connedfed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  interior 
wall,  is  that  it  ought  to  be  made  of  wood  or  brick-work, 
and  not  of  this  material,  but  the  third  courfe  muft  be  car- 
ried over  the  door,  and  join  into  the  wall,  as  above.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  this  defeription  of  the  two  firft  courfes 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  others,  and  will  enable  any 
perfon  to  build  a houfe,  with  no  other  materials  than  earth, 
of  whatever  height  and  extent  he  pleafes  to  have  it. 

Belides  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  gables  cannot 
be  crofted,  as  thefe  are  detached  from  One  another ; but  as 
their  height  is  fo  inconfiderable,  and  they  are  befides  con- 
nedled  together  by  the  roof,  this  is  not  of  any  confequence. 
They  may  be  made  without  any  difficulty,  by  merely  making 
their  inclination  in  the  mould,  and  working  the  earth  accord- 
ingly.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  each  courfe  will  be  two 
feet  and  a half  high,  if  the  mould  is  two  feet  nine  inches  5 
for  the  mould  muft  include  three  inches  of  the  courfe  be- 
neath. For  this  reafon  the  grooves  are  made  fix  inches 
deep,  though  the  joifts  are  only  three  inches  in  thicknefs. 
If  the  diredfions  which  have  been  given  for  diminillung  the 
thicknefs  of  the  walls  are  obferved,  that  thicknefs  will  be 
reduced  to  fifteen  inches  at  the  roof,  in  a houfe  (like  that 
of  which  a defign  is  annexed)  conlifting  of  fix  courfes;  for 
in  each  courfe  there  will  be  an  inclination  of  half  an  inch. 
The  gables  might  have  been  reduced  to  fourteen  inches  only 
in  thicknefs,  as  an  interval  of  fourteen  inches  only  was  left 
between  the  mortifes  of  the  joifts  ; and  by  increafing  or  di- 
miniihing  that  interval  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  may  be  re- 
gulated  at  pleafure. 

It  is  noticed  that  in  this  mode  of  building,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Jancour,  as  pradlifed  at  Mont- 
brifon,  the  capital  of  tlie  Forets  in  France,  as  tranfmitted 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  earth  is  pounded  as  much 
as  polTible,  in  order  to  crumble  any  ftones  therein  ; day  is 
added  thereto  in  a fmall  quantity,  about  one-eightii  part. 
It  is  all  beaten  and  mixed  up  together  by  repeated  blows 
with  a mallet  about  ten  inches  broad,  ten  or  fifteen  long, 
and  two  inches  thick.  The  earth  being  thus  prepared  and 
nightly  wetted,  the  foundation  of  the  houfe  is  dug  fur  ; this 
is  laid  with  ftone,  and  when  it  is  about  one  foot  high  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  planks  are  arranged  on  each  fide, 
which  are  filled  with  the  earth  intended  for  the  wall.  It  is 
ftrongly  beaten  ; and  this  method  is  continued  fucceffively 
all  round  the  building.  The  walls  have  more  or  Icfs  thick, 
nefs,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner;  he  has  feen 
them  of  fix  and  of  eighteen  inches  thick.  Seme  builders 
iuterfperfe  from  fpacc  to  fpace  a thin  layer  of  lime.  If  fe. 
vcral  llories  nre  intended  in  fuch  ereftions,  thev  do  not  fail 
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to  place  beams  to  fupport  the  floors  before  they  build 
higher  ; the  windows  and  doors  are  attended  to  in  the  fame 
manner.  Of  fuch  buildings  he  never  faw  any  confifting  of 
more  than  two  Itories  at  moft  ; generally  they  have  but 
one  befides  the  ground-floor.  When  the  building  is  thus 
finiflied,  it  is  left  for  fome  months  to  dry  ; then  fuch  as 
wifli  to  make  the  building  more  folid  and  durable,  give  it  a 
rough-call  coating  on  the  outlide  with  lime  and  fand. 

And  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  forming  the  openings 
for  the  doors  and  windows,  they  Ihould  be  left  at  the  time 
of  building  the  walls.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  within 
the  mould  either  two  or  one  of  the  heads,  (as  reprefented 
figs.  3 and  4 in  the  plate,)  as  may  be  necelTary,  wherever  the 
wall  is  to  terminate  and  the  opening  commence.  They 
Ihould  be  made  Hoping  a little,  in  order  to  leave  room  for 
the  frames  and  falhes.  And  the  exterior  decorations  of  the 
windows  and  doors  are  ufually  made,  by  the  rich,  of  ftone 
or  brick,  and  by  the  poor  of  wood,  which  latter  have  a bad 
effedl  on  the  appearance  of  the  houfe,  as  wood  will  never 
unite  well  with  pife-work ; and  notwithftanding  the  greateft 
precautions,  the  exterior  covering  will  break  and  fall  off  the 
wood  ; whereas  ftone  or  brick-work  unite  perfectly  with  the 
pife,  and  retain  their  plafter,  and  of  courfe  the  paint,  of 
which  it  forms  the  ground.  The  chimney-pieces  of  brick 
or  ftone  are  laid  and  united  with  the  walls  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  common  buildings ; and  the  flues  are  alfo  very 
firmly  connedled  with  them,  being  made  of  brick-work. 
But  a very  particular  advantage  is,  that  the  apartments  may 
be  very  handfomely  finilhed,  without  making  any  jambs  to 
the  infide  doors,  either  of  ftone,  brick,  or  wood.  The 
finifliing  of  the  earthen  walls  will  make  jambs  unneceffary, 
and  it  is  not  requihte  to  be  at  the  expence  of  any  other 
finilhing,  as  the  doors  may  be  hung  on  the  grounds  or  wain- 
fcot  of  the  apartment,  as  may  be  found  neceffary. 

The  particular  Nature  of,  and  Manner  of preparing  the  Earth. 
— It  is  further  obferved  that  beating,  or  compreflion,  is 
ufed  in  many  different  forts  of  work  ; the  ancients  employed 
it  in  making  their  rough  walls  ; the  Italians  employ  it  for 
the  terraces  which  cover  their  houfes  ; the  Moors  for  all 
their  walls  ; the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  others,  for 
fome  of  tlve  floors  of  their  apartments.  The  intent  of  the 
ancient  architefts,  when  they  recommended  the  beating  of 
cement,  and  other  compofitions  ufed  in  building,  was  to 
prevent  them  from  ftirinking  and  cracking  ; and  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  walls  which  are  made  of 
earth.  The  beater,  by  repeated  ftrokes,  forces  out  from 
the  earth  the  fuperfluous  water  which  is  contained,  and 
clofely  unites  all  the  particles  together,  by  which  means  the 
natural  attraftion  of  thofe  particles  is  made  powerfully  to 
operate,  as  it  is  by  other  natural  caufes,  in  the  formation  of 
ftones.  Hence  arifes  the  increafmg  ftrength  and  aftonifliing 
durability  which  houfes  of  this  kind  are  found  to  poflefs. 
It  is  added  that  upon  beating  a fmall  portion  of  earth,  and 
weighing  it  immediately  afterwards,  it  was  found  to  contain 
thirty-nine  pounds  and  a half ; fifteen  days  after  it  had  loft 
four  pounds  and  a quarter  ; in  the  fpace  of  another  fifteen 
days  it  loft  but  one  pound  ; and  in  fifteen  days  after  that  its 
weight  diminiftied  only  half  a pound.  In  the  fpace  of  about 
forty-five  days  the  moillure  was  completely  evaporated,  and 
its  weight  was  diminiftied  about  one-eighth  , confequently 
only  one-eighth  of  the  wFole  mafs  was  occupied  by  moifture, 
and  this  fmall  proportion  cannot  at  all  affedl  the  folidity  and 
confiltency  of  the  earth  fo  treated.  This  experiment  is 
alfo  fufficient  to  ftiew  the  difference  between  this  kind  of 
building,  and  that  vulgar  kind  called  in  England  “ mud- 
walling the  latter  cannot  be  executed  wuthout  adding  a 
great  deal  of  water,  to  foften  the  materials  employed,  which 


entirely  deftroys  their  confiftency  ; the  water,  which  occu- 
pies a confiderable  fpace  in  the  mud,  leaves,  in  evaporating, 
an  infinite  number  of  pores  or  little  cavities,  and  thus  the 
walls  become  weak  and  brittle,  and  incapable  of  fupporting 
feveral  ftories,  or  fuch  ponderous  w'eights  as  the  beaten  earth 
or  pife  can  fuftain. 

And  with  regard  to  the  quantity  or  height  of  walling  of 
this  fort  that  may  be  done  in  one  day,  it  is  Hated,  that  three 
courfes,  of  about  three  feet  each,  may  be  laid  one  over 
the  otlier  in  the  courfe  of  a day  ; fo  that  a wall  of  earth, 
of  about  eight  or  nine  feet,  or  one  ftory  high,  may  be  railed 
in  the  fame  time.  Experience  has  proved,  that  as  foon  as 
the  builders  have  raffed  their  w'alls  to  a proper  height  for 
flooring,  the  heavieft  beams  and  rafters  may,  without  dan- 
ger, be  placed  on  the  walls  thus  newly  made  ; and  that  the 
thickell  timber  of  a roof  may  be  laid  on  the  gables  of  this 
fort  the  very  inilant  they  are  completed. 

Further,  on  the  proper  forts  of  earth  for  this  ufe,  it  is 
Hated,  that,  ill.  All  earths  in  general  are  fit  for  fuch  ufe, 
when  they  have  not  the  lightnefs  of  poor  lands,  nor  the 
ftiffnefs  of  clay.  adly.  All  earths  fit  for  vegetation. 
3dly.  Brick-earths  ; but  thefe,  if  they  are  ufed  alone,  are 
apt  to  crack,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  moifture  which  they 
contain.  This,  however,  does  not  hinder  perfons  who  un- 
derftand  the  bufinefs  from  ufing  them  to  a good  purpofe. 
qthly.  Strong  earths,  with  a mixture  of  fmall  gravel,  which 
for  that  reafon  cannot  ferve  for  making  either  bricks,  tiles, 
or  pottery.  Thefe  gravelly  earths  are  very  iffeful  ; the 
belt  work  of  this  fort  is  made  of  them.  And  it  is  faid,  that 
from  the  following  marks  may  be  known  what  earths  are 
fitteft  to  be  employed  by  themfelves.  When  thefe.  have 
been  deferibed,  it  will  remain  to  point  out  fuch  as  muft 
be  mixed  with  others,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  the 
neceffary  quality.  And  the  following  appearances  indi- 
cate that  the  earth  in  which  they  are  found  is  fit  for  building  ; 
when  a pick-axe,  fpade,  or  plough,  brings  up  large  lumps 
of  earth  at  a time  ; when  arable  lands  lie  in  clods  or  lumps  ; 
when  field-mice  have  made  themfelves  fubterraneous  paft'ages 
in  the  earth  ; all  thefe  are  favourable  figns.  When  the  roads 
of  a village,  having  been  worn  away  by  the  water  conti- 
nually running  through  them,  are  lower  than  the  other  lands, 
and  the  fides  of  thofe  roads  fupport  themfelves  upright,  it 
is  a fure  mark  that  the  work  may  be  executed  in  that  village. 
One  may  alfo  difeover  the  fitnefs  of  the  foil,  by  trying  to 
break  with  one’s  fingers  the  little  clods  of  earth  in  the 
roads,  finding  a difficulty  in  doing  it,  or  by  obferving  the  ruts 
of  the  road  in  which  the  cart-wheels  make  a fort  of  pife  by 
their  preffure  : whenever  there  are  deep  ruts  on  the  road,  one 
may  be  fure  of  finding  abundance  of  proper  earth.  And 
proper  earth  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hopes,  on  low 
lands  that  are  cultivated,  becaufe  every  year  the  rain  brings 
down  the  fat  or  good  earth.  It  is  frequently  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  ; but  above  all,  it  is  found  at  the  foot  of 
hills  where  vines  are  planted,  and  of  all  cultivated  lands  which 
have  much  Hope.  In  digging  trenches  and  cellars  forbuild- 
ing,  it  generally  happens  jhat  what  comes  out  of  them  is  fit 
for  the  purpofe  of  this  fort  of  building.  But  as  it  may  fome- 
times  happen  that  earth  of  a proper  quality  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  fpot  where  it  is  intended  to  build,  it  becomes  of  import- 
ance to  attend  to  the  method  of  mixing  earths  ; for  though  the 
earth  which  is  near  at  hand  may  not  of  itfelf  be  proper, 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  may  be  rendered  fo  by  the  mixture 
of  a fmall  quantity  of  another  earth  fetched  from  a diftance. 
The  principle  on  which  a mixture  muft  be  made  is  very  Am- 
ple ; llrong  earths  muft  be  tempered  with  light ; thofe  in 
which  clay  predominates,  with  others  that  are  compofed  mofe 
of  chalk  and  fand  ; and  thofe  of  a rich,  glutinous  fubftance, 
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with  others  of  a poor  and  barren  nature.  The  degrees  in 
which  thefe  qualities  of  the  earth  prevail,  muft  determine 
the  proportions  of  the  mixture  ; which  it  is  impollible  here 
to  point  out  for  every  particular  cafe,  but  which  may  be 
learnt  by  a little  praflice.  And  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  mix 
with  the  earth  fome  fmall  pebbles,  gravel,  rubbifh  of  mor- 
tar, or  in  fhort  any  fmall  mineral  fubltances  ; but  none  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kind  mull  be  admitted.  Such  hard 
fubllances  bind  the  earth  firmly  between  them,  and  being 
preffed  and  prefiing  in  all  diredlions,  contribute  very  much 
to  the  folidity  of  the  whole  j fo  that  well-worked  earth,  in 
which  there  is  a mixture  of  gravel,  becomes  fo  hard  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  that  a chiffel  mull  be  ufed  to  break 
it,  as  if  it  was  freellone,  or  other  folid  ftone. 

The  following  experiments  are  detailed  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  qualities  of  any  earth. 

Experiment  i. — Take  a fmall  wooden  tub  or  pail,  with- 
out a bottom,  dig  a hole  in  the  ground  of  a court  or 
garden,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  hole  fix  a piece  of 
Hone,  flat  and  level ; place  your  tub  upon  the  Hone,  fill 
around  it  the  earth  that  has  been  dug  out  to  make  the 
hole,  and  ram  it  well,  that  the  tub  may  be  enclofed,  to 
prevent  its  burlling.  Then  ram  into  the  tub  the  earth 
you  mean  to  try  ; putting  in,  at  each  time,  about  the 
thicknels  of  threee  or  four  fingers’  breadths  ; when  this  is 
well  rammed,  add  as  much  more,  and  ram  it  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  fo  the  third  and  fourth,  &c.  till  the  earth  is 
railed  above  the  brim.  This  fuperfluous  earth  mull  be 
fcraped  off  extremely  fmooth,  and  rendered  as  even  as  the 
under  part  will  be,  which  lies  on  the  Hone.  Loofen  with 
a fpade  the  earth  round  the  tub,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to 
take  it  out,  and  with  it  the  comprefled  earth  that  it  conr 
tains  ; then  turn  the  tub  upfide  down,  and  if  it  is  wider  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  as  fuch  veffels  ufually  are,  the 
pife  will  eafily  come  out  ; but  if  it  ihoiild  happen  to  Hick, 
let  it  dry  in  the  air  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  you  will 
then  find  that  the  earth  is  loofe  enouo;h  to  fall  out  of  itfelf. 
You  muH  be  careful  to  cover  over  this  lump  of  pife  with  a 
little  board ; for  though  a fhower  of  rain,  falling  in  an 
oblique  diredlion,  will  not  injure  it,  yet  it  may  be  a little  da- 
maged, if  the  rain  falls  perpendicular,  and  efpecially  if  it 
remains  upon  it.  Leave  the  lump  expofed  to  the  air,  only 
covered  with  a board  or  flat  Hone,  and  if  it  continues 
without  cracking  or  crumbling,  and  increafes  daily  in 
denfity  and  compaftnefs,  as  its  natural  moiilure  decreafes, 
you  may  be  fure  that  the  earth  is  fit  for  building.  But 
you  mull  remember  that  it  is  neceflary  that  the  earth 
employed  ftiould  be  taken  from  a little  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  in  order  that  it  may  be  neither  too 
dry  nor  too  wet  ; it  mull  be  obferved  alfo,  that  if  the 
earth  is  not  well  prefled  around  the  cutfide  of  the  tube 
before  it  is  filled,  though  the  hoops  were  of  iron,  they 
would  burll,  fo  great  is  the  prefTure  of  the  beaten  earth 
againll  the  mould,  of  whatever  fize  it  may  be. 

Experiment  2. — This  trial  may  be  made  in  the  houfe.  Hav- 
ing brought  from  a field  the  earth  you  want  to  try,  prefs  it 
in  a Hone  mortar,  with  a peHle  of  wood,  brafs,  or  iron  (the 
latter  is  bell),  or  with  a hammer  ; fill  the  mortar  above  the 
edge,  and  then  with  a large  knife,  or  fome  other  inllriiment, 
take  away  the  fuperabundance  of  the  earth  even  with  the 
brim.  If  you  find  then  that  the  earth  will  not  quit  the  mor- 
tar, you  mull  expofe  it  to  the  lun,  or  near  a fire;  and  when 
it  is  fufficiently  dry,  it  may  be  taken  out  without  difficulty 
by  turning  the  mortar  uplide  down  on  a flat  Hone,  or  the 
floor.  It  will  have  the  fhape  of  the  mortar,  and  if  expofed 
as  above  diredted,  will  Ihew  the  quality  of  the  earth. 

Experiment  3 — Prefs  with  the  end  of  a Hick,  or  cane,  your 


earth  in  a little  box,  round  which  you  had  better  firll  tie  a 
piece  of  packthread,  lell  it  fhould  burll  in  the  operation  ; 
when  you  have  filled  it  above  its  brim,  cut  off  the  overplus 
with  a knife  ; you  will  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to  break  the 
box  to  get  it  out,  unlefs  you  had  rather  wait,  and  let  it  dry 
ill  the  air,  in  the  fun,  or  before  a fire.  It  will  take  the  exadt 
form  of  the  box,  be  it  round,  fquare,  or  oval  ; if  your 
earth  be  red,  or  any  other  colour,  that  which  is  enclofed  in 
the  box  will  Hill  remain  the  fame.  It  is  not  improper  to  re- 
mark, that  the  colour  of  the  earth  neither  adds  to  nor  dimi- 
nilhes  the  goodiiefs  of  the  pife,  therefore  every  proprietor 
may  be  at  eafe  on  that  head.  Befides,  every  perfon  in  walk- 
ing on  his  ground,  may  make  little  balls  of  earth,  and  prefs 
them  as  tight  as  he  can  between  his  hands.  If  he  brings 
them  home  and  puts  marks  on  them,  he  will  by  that  means 
know  the  quality  of  every  piece  of  land,  and  alfo  be  a 
judge  of  the  mixture  it  will  be  neceflary  to  make. 

Further,  in  preparing  the  earth,  all  the  operations  are 
very  Ample  and  eafy  : there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
dig  up  the  earth  with  a pick-axe,  break  the  clods  with  a 
fliovel,  fo  as  to  divide  it  well,  and  then  lay  it  in  a heap  ; 
which  is  very  neceflary,  becaufe  as  the  labourers  throw  it  on 
that  heap,  the  lumps  of  earth  and  large  Hones  roll  to  the 
bottom,  where  another  man  may  break  them,  or  draw  them 
away  with  a rake.  He  muH  obferve,  that  there  fhould  be 
an  interval  of  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  between  the  teeth 
of  the  rake,  that  the  Hones  and  pebbles  of  the  fize  of  a wal- 
nut, or  fomething  more,  may  efcape,  and  that  it  may  draw 
off  only  the  largell.  If  the  earth  that  has  been  dug  has  uot 
the  proper  quality,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  and  that  it  is 
neceflary  to  fetch  lome  better  from  a diHance,  then  the  mix- 
ture muH  be  made  in  this  manner  : one  man  muH  throw  one 
fhovel  full  of  the  bell  fort,  while  the  others  throw  five  or 
fix  of  the  inferior  fort  on  the  heap,  and  fo  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  which  has  been  previoufly  afeer- 
tained.  No  more  earth  fhould  be  prepared  than  the  men  can 
work  in  one  day,  or  a little  more,  that  they  may  not  be  in 
want  ; but  if  rain  is  expefted,  you  muH  have  at  hand  either 
planks,  mats,  or  old  cloths  to  lay  over  the  heap  of  earth, 
fo  that  the  rain  may  not  wet  it  ; and  then  as  foon  as  the 
rain  is  over,  the  men  may  refume  their  work,  which,  with- 
out this  precaution,  mull  be  delayed  : for  it  muH  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  earth  cannot  be  ufed  when  it  is  either  too 
dry  or  too  wet,  and  therefore  if  the  rain  fliould  wet  it  after 
it  has  been  prepared,  the  men  will  be  obliged  to  wait  till  it 
has  recovered  its  proper  confillency  ; a delay  which  would  be 
equally  difadvantageous  to  them  and  their  employer.  When 
the  earth  has  been  foaked  by  rain,  inllead  of  fuffering  com- 
preffion,  it  becomes  mud  in  the  mould  ; even  though  it  be  a 
little  too  moilt,  it  cannot  be  worked : it  fwells  under  the 
blows  of  the  rammer,  and  a Hroke  in  one  place  makes  it  rife 
in  another.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  better  to  Hop  the 
work,  for  the  men  find  fo  much  difficulty,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  proceed.  But  there  is  not  the  fame  neceflity 
of  difeontinuing  the  work  when  the  earth  is  too  dry,  for 
it  is  eafy  to  give  it  the  neceflary  degree  of  moiilure  ; in 
fuch  a cafe  it  fhould  be  fprinkled  with  a watering-pot,  and 
afterwards  well  mixed  together  ; it  will  then  be  fit  for  ufe. 
It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  no  vegetable  fubflances 
fhould  be  left  in  the  earth  ; therefore  in  digging,  as  well 
as  in  laying  the  earth  in  a heap,  great  care  mull  be  taken 
to  pick  out  every  bit  of  root,  great  and  fmall,  all  fprigs 
and  herbs,  all  bits  of  Iiay  and  Hraw,  chips  or  fhavings  of 
wood,  and  in  general  every  thing  that  can  rot,  or  funer  a 
change  in  the  earth  after  it  has  been  prepared  in  this  manner 
for  ufe  in  buildino-. 
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to  make  good  walls,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  earths  be 
well  beaten,  but  they  mull  be  well  united  together.  In 
houfes  of  brick  or  Hone,  to  confolidate  their  parts,  they 
make  ufe  of  angles  and  binders  of  free-ltone,  and  of  iron 
braces,  and  cramp  irons,  which  are  very  expenfive ; but 
here  the  binders  coll  very  little  ; they  confill  only  of  thin 
pieces  of  wood,  a few  cramps  and  nails,  and  thefe  are  fuf- 
licient  to  give  the  greatell  liability  to  buildings  of  pife.  It 
is  added,  that  the  firll  courfe  A.,  Jigs.  15  and  16  in  the 
plate,  being  laid  on  the  front  and  inner  walls  of  a houfe, 
then  begin  the  fecond  ; and  if,  for  the  inferior  courfe,  the 
mould  has  been  diredled  from  A to  E,  it  mult,  for  this 
fecond,  be  direfted  from  A to  F,  as  has  been  explained 
above.  But  before  this  fecond  courfe  is  begun,  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mould  a board  about  live  or  fix  feet  long, 
relling  on  the  asigle  A,  and  extending  lengthwife  towards  B. 
This  board  mull  be  rough  as  the  lawyers  have  left  it,  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  an  inch  thick,  and  in  breadth  about  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  inches,  fo  that  there  may  remain  on  each  lide 
four  or  live  inches  of  earth,  if  the  wall  is  eighteen  thick  ; 
by  this  means  the  board  will  be  entirely  concealed  in  the  body 
of  the  wall.  When  thus  placed,  neither  the  air  nor  damp 
can  reach  it,  and  of  courfe  there  is  no  danger  of  its  rotting. 
This  has  often  been  proved  by  experience,  as  in  taking  down 
old  houfes  of  pife  fucli  boards  have  always  been  found  per- 
feftly  found,  and  many  that  had  not  even  loll  the  colour  of 
new  wood.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  much  this  board, 
from  the  prefliire  of  the  work  railed  above  it,  will  contri- 
bute to  bind  together  the  two  lengths  A and  B,  and  to 
llrengthen  the  angle  A ; but  this  is  not  all,  it  is  ufeful  (par- 
ticularly when  the  earth  is  not  of  a very  good  quality)  to 
put  ends  of  planks  into  the  pife  after  it  has  been  rammed 
about  half  the  height  of  the  mould.  Thefe  ends  of  planks 
Ihould  be  only  ten  or  eleven  inches  long,  to  leave  as  before 
a few  inches  of  earth  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  if  it  is 
eighteen  inches  thick  ; they  lliould  be  laid  crofswife  (as  the 
plank  before-mentioned  is  laid  lengthwife)  over  the  whole 
courfe,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  feet  from  one  another, 
and  will  ferveto  equalize  the  preffure  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  works  on  the-  lower  courfe  of  the  pife,  or  rammed  earth. 
But  thefe  boards  need  only  be  placed  at  the  angles  of  the 
exterior  wall,  and  in  thofe  parts  where  the  courfes  of  the 
partition-walls  join  to  thofe  of  the  exterior  wall ; the  fame 
diredlions  that  have  here  been  given  for  the  fecond  courfe, 
mull  be  obferved  at  each  fucceeding  courfe,  up  to  the  roof. 
By  thefe  means,  it  is  feen,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  holders 
or  bindings  will  be  formed,  which  fometimes  draw  to  the 
right,  fometimes  to  the  left  of  the  angles,  and  which  power- 
fully unite  the  front  walls  with  thofe  of  the  partitions  ; the 
feveral  parts  deriving  mutual  fupport  from  one  another,  and 
the  whole  being  rendered  compadl  and  folid.  Hence  thefe 
houfes,  made  of  earth  alone,  are  able  to  refill  the  violence 
of  the  highell  winds,  ftorms,  and  tempefts.  The  height 
that  is  intended  to  be  given  to  each  ftory  being  known, 
boards  of  three  or  four  feet  in  length  fhould  be  placed  be- 
fore-hand  in  the  pife,  in  thofe  places  where  the  beams  are  to 
be  fixed,  and  as  foon  as  the  mould  no  longer  occupies  that 
place,  the  beams  may  be  laid  on,  though  the  pife  be  frefh 
made  ; little  flips  of  wmod,  or  boards,  may  be  introduced 
under  them,  in  order  to  fix  them  level.  The  beams  thus 
fixed  for  each  ftory,  the  pife  may  be  continued  as  high  as 
the  place  on  which  you  intend  to  ere£l  the  roof  of  the 
building. 

And  befide  the  ufe  of  this  fort  of  material  in  tlie  build- 
ing of  houfes,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  railing  of  walls  for 
different  forts  of  inclofures,  as  parks,  gardens,  yards,  &c. 
m which  the  mould  mull  be  fixed  in  an  angle,  or  againft  a 


building,  if  the  wall  is  to  reach  fo  far,  and  the  workmen 
mull  proceed  from  thence  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  wall  • 
and  when  they  have  finilhed  the  firll  courfe,  they  mull  raife 
the  mould  to  make  the  fecond,  returning  to  the  place  where 
they  began  the  firll.  But  when  a very  great  inclofure  is  to 
be  made,  as  for  inftance  a park  w'all,  then,  for  the  fake  of 
fpeed,  it  is  neceffary  to  fet  feveral  moulds  and  men  at  work. 
In  fuch  a cafe,  a mould  Ihould  be  placed  at  each  end,  and 
the  number  of  men  be  doubled  ; they  will  work  at  the  fame 
time,  and  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  where  they  w'ill 
clofe  the  firll  courfe  ; after  which  each  fet  of  men  raife  their 
mould  to  make  the  fecond  ; and  both  fetting  out  from  the 
middle  continue  working,  in  oppofite  direftions,  towards 
the  ends  where  they  firll  began. 

In  this  way  houfes  may  be  built,  which  are  ftrong, 
healthy,  and  very  cheap  ; and  which  will  lalt  a great  length 
of  time,  as  the  author  fays,  he  had  pulled  down  fome^of 
them,  which,  from  the  title  deeds  in  the  polleflion  of  the 
proprietors,  appeared  to  be  165  years  old,  though  they  had 
been  ill  kept  in  repair.  The  rich  traders  of  Lyons  have,  he 
obferves,  no  other  way  of  building  their  country-houfes. 
An  outfide  covering  of  painting  in  frefco,  which  is  attended 
with  very  little  expence,  conceals  from  the  eye  of  the 
fpeftator  the  nature  of  the  building,  and  is  a handfome  orna- 
ment to  the  houfe.  That  method  of  painting  has  more 
frelhnefs  and  brilliancy  than  any  other,  becaufe  water  does 
not  impair  the  colours.  No  fize,  oil,  or  expence  is  required, 
manual  labour  is  almoft  all  it  colls,  either  to  the  rich  or 
poor.  Any  perfon  may  make  his  houfe  look  as  fplendid  as 
he  pleafes  for  a few  pence  laid  out  in  red  or  yellow  ochre,  or 
in  other  mineral  colours.  And  he  adds  that  ftrangers,  who 
have  failed  upon  the  Rhone,  probably  never  fufpefted  that 
thofe  beautiful  houfes  which  they  faw  rifing  on  the  hills 
around  them,  were  built  of  nothing  but  earth  ; nay,  many 
perfons  have  dw'elt  for  a confiderable  time  in  fuch  houfes, 
without  ever  being  aware  of  their  fingular  coiiftrudlion. 
Farmers  in  that  country  generally  have  them  fimply  white- 
waflied,  but  others,  who  have  a greater  talle  for  ornament, 
add  pilafters,  window-cafes,  pannels,  and  decorations  of 
various  kinds. 

Belides,  it  is  fuggefted  that  there  is  every  rcafon  for  intro- 
ducing this  method  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; w’hether 
we  confider  the  honour  of  the  nation  as  concerned  in  the 
neatnefs  of  its  villages,  the  great  faving  of  wmod  which  it 
w ill  occalion,  and  the  confequent  fecurity  from  fire,  or  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  to  which  it  will  greatly  contribute, 
as  fuch  houfes  are  never  liable  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold.  It  is  attended  with  many  other  circumllances  that 
are  advantageous  to  the  Hate,  as  well  as  to  individuals.  It 
faves  both  time  and  labour  in  building,  and  the  houfes  may 
be  inhabited  almoft  immediately  after  they  are  finiflied  ; for 
which  latter  purpofe  the  holes  made  for  the  joifts  Ihould  not 
be  clofed  up  direftly,  for  the  air,  if  fuffered  to  circulate 
through  them,  will  dry  the  walls  more  fpeedily.  And  the 
durability  of  this  fort  of  building  is  fully  fhewn  by  the 
ftatement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jancour,  who  refided  at  Mont- 
brifon  in  France,  where,  he  fays,  the  church  was  the  moft 
remarkable  in  this  ftyle  of  building  ; it  is  about  eighty  feet 
long,  forty  feet  broad,  and  fifty  feet  high  ; the  walls  built 
in  pift;  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  crepe,  or  rough-call  on 
the  outfide  with  lime  and  fand.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the 
church,  by  fome  accident,  was  deltroyed  by  fire,  and  re- 
mained unroofed  for  about  a twelvemonth,  expofed  to  rains 
and  froft.  As  it  was  fufpefted  that  the  walls  had  fuftained 
much  damage,  either  by  fire  or  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon, 
and  might  fall  down,  it  was  determined  to  throw  them 
down  partially,  and  leave  only  the  lower  parts  Handing  j 
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but  even  this  wa«  not  clone,  he  adds,  without  much  diffi- 
culty,  fuch  was  tlie  firmnefs  and  hardnefs  thefe  walls  had  ac- 
quiree!, the  church  having  flood  above  eighty  years  ; and  all 
the  repairs  required,  were  only  to  give  it,  on  the  outfide, 
every  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  a new  coating  of  rough-call. 
And  it  is  further  remarked,  that  befides  the  advantages  of 
ilrcngth  and  clieapnefs,  this  method  of  building  pofTeffes 
that  of  fpeed  in  the  execution.  It  is  found  that  a mafon 
ufed  to  work,  can,  with  the  help  of  his  labourer,  when  the 
earth  lies  near,  build,  in  one  day,  fix  feet  fquare  of  the  pife. 
If  two  men  can  build,  in  one  day,  fix  feet  fquare,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  fix  men,  which  is  the  neceffary  number  to  work 
the  mould,  (vi-z.  three  in  the  nrould,  and  three  to  dig  and 
prepare  the  earth,)  will  build,  in  the  courfe  of  fixteen  days, 
or  three  weeks  at,|i);ioll,  fuch  a houfe  as  is  feen  in  the  plate, 
15  and  16,  containing  228  fquare  feet  of  wall;  a 
very  fhort  time  therefore  is  fufficient  for  a man  to  build  him- 
felf  a folid  and  lafling  habitation.  Thefe  fadls,  which  have 
been  proved  by  numberlefs  inltances,  afford  a proportion  by 
which  every  one  may  determine  the  time  that  his  houfe  or 
wall  will  take  in  building,  having  firft  afeertained  the  num- 
ber of  feet  it  will  contain.  Thus,  if  he  wiffies  to  have  a 
wall  540  feet  long,  and  fix  feet  high,  it  will  be  finiflied  in 
one  month,  with  one  fingle  mould,  and  fix  men  ; but  if  he 
doubles  both  mould  and  men,  it  will  be  done  in  fifteen  days. 
Thefe  are  fimple  but  neceffary  inftrudlions,  for  they  will 
prevent  the  inconvenience  to  which  many  are  expofed  from 
having  the  completion  of  their  building  protrafled  beyond 
the  time  that  they  originally  expefted.  All  perfons  who 
wilh  to  build,  may  now  contradl  with  the  builder  that  the 
work  fiial)  be  finifhed  on  fuch  a day  ; or  that  he  ffiall  in- 
demnify^ them  for  all  the  lofies  which  they  may  incur  from 
his  failure  to  make  good  his  engagement  in  that  refpedl. 

And  in  regard  to  the  outfide  covering  of  plaller,  which 
is  proper  for  rammed  earth  or  pife  walls,  it  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  is  made  ufe  of  on  any  other  walls  : it  is  ne- 
ceffary, too,  to  take  a proper  time  for  laying  it  on.  When 
a houfe  of  this  fort  has  been  begun  in  February,  and  com- 
pleted in  April,  the  covering  may  be  laid  on  in  the  autumn, 
that  is  to  fay,  five  or  fix  months  after  it  is  finifhed  ; or  if  it 
is  finifhed  in  the  beginning  of  November  (at  which  time  the 
mafons  generally  give  over  working ) it  may  be  laid  on  in 
the  fpring.  In  this  interval  the  walls  will  be  fuflficiently 
dried  ; but  it  muff  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  the  drought 
or  cold  that  extrafts  the  moifture  from  an  earthen  wall  ; it 
is  only  the  air,  which  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  either  in  fummer 
or  winter,  to  dry  a pife  or  rammed  earth  wall  thoroughly. 
If  the  plafter  be  laid  over  them  before  the  dampnefs  is  en- 
tirely  gone,  it  mull  be  expedled  that  the  fweat  of  the  walls 
will  call  it  off. 

But  in  order  to  prepare  the  walls  for  plallering,  they 
ffiould  be  indented  with  the  point  of  a hammer,  or  hatchet, 
without  being  afraid  of  fpoiling  the  furface  left  by  tlie 
mould  ; all  thofe  little  dents  muff  be  made  as  clofe  as  pof- 
fible  to  each  other,  and  cut  in,  from  top  to  bottom,  fo  that 
every  hole  m.ay  have  a little  reft  in  the  inferior  part,  which 
will  ferve  to  retain  and  fupport  the  plafter.  And  to  do  it 
the  mafons  mull  make  a fmall  fcaffold  in  the  holes  which  the 
joifts  of  the  mould  have  left  at  Jigs.  2 and  3 in  the  plate. 
This  fcaffold  may  be  made  in  a few  minutes,  and  when,  with 
the  affiftance  of  it,  they  have  indented  the  upper  parts  of  the 
houfe,  they  mull  run  a ftiff  brufh  over  the  indented  furface, 
to  remove  all  dull  or  loofe  earth.  The  walls,  when  thus  pre- 
pared, may  receive  the  plallering  ; but  it  ihould  be  obferved 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  plafter  that  may  be  ufed  in  the 
pife  ; rough-call,  and  ftuccoing.  Rough-caft  confifts  of  a 
Snail  quantity  of  mortar,  diluted  with  water  in  a tub,  to 


which  a trowel  of  pure  lime  is  added,  lo  as  to  make  it  about 
the  thicknefs  of  cream.  Stucco  is  nothing  more  than  poor 
mortar,  which  the  labourers  make  up  in  a clean  place  near 
the  lime-pit,  and  carry  it  to  the  mafons  on  the  fcaffold. 

Befides,  for  the  purpofe  of  rough-calling  one  workman 
and  his  labourer  are  fufficient  ; the  workm.an  only  fprinkles 
with  abrufli  the  wall  he  has  indented,  fwept,  and  prepared  ; 
after  that  he  dips  another  bruffi,  made  of  bits  of  reed,  box, 
&c.  into  the  tub  which  contains  the  rough-caft,  and  throws 
witli  this  bruffi  the  rough-caft  againft  the  wall ; when  he  has 
covered,  with  as  much  equality  as  poffible,  fo  much  of  the 
wall  as  is  within  his  reach,  he  lowers  his  fcaffold,  and  Hops 
up  the  holes  of  the  joifts  with  Hones,  or  old  plafter,  &q. 
does  as  before,  and  continues  lowering  his  fcaffold  in  the 
fame  maimer  till  he  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  houfe. 
This  rough-caft,  which  is  attended  with  fo  little  trouble  and 
expence,  is  notwithftanding  the  bell  cover  that  can  be  made 
for  pife  or  rammed-earth  walls,  and  for  all  other  conftruc- 
tions  ; it  contributes  to  preferve  the  buildings,  and  though 
not  beautiful,  has  the  recommendation  of  being  attainable 
by  people  in  moderate  circumftances.  It  is  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  thefe  buildings  that  all  the  materials  they  require 
are  cheap,  and  all  the  workmanffiip  fimple  and  eafy  to  be 
performed. 

But  in  regard  to  the  procefs  of  ftuccoing  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent ; two  workmen  and  two  labourers  are  requifite,  the 
two  workmen  being  on  the  fcaffold,  and  one  of  the  labour- 
ers making  up  the  mortar,  while  the  other  carries  it  with 
water,  and  ferves  the  workmen.  One  of  the  workmen  holds 
in  his  right  hand  a trowel,  and  in  the  other  a bruffi,  with 
which  he  fprinkles  the  wall,  having  beforehand  indented 
and  fwept  it  ; after  that,  he  lays  on  a few  trowels  full  of 
ftucco,  which  he  fpreads  as  much  as  poffible  with  the  fame 
trowel,  and  then  he  lays  on  more,  and  thus  continues  his 
work.  The  fecond  workman  has  alfo  in  his  left-hand  a 
bruffi,  and  in  his  right-hand  a fmall  wood  float  ; he  fprin- 
kles water  over  the  mortar  that  his  partner  has  fpread,  and 
rubs  over  that  part  he  has  wetted  with  his  wood  float. 
Thus  the  firft  workman  lays  on  the  plafter,  and  advances 
gradually,  the  fecond  follows  and  poliffies  ; one  labourer 
makes  up  the  ftucco,  the  other  carries  it,  and  ferves  the 
workmen.  By  this  procefs  the  fmootheft,  fineft,  and  cheapeft 
plallering  is  made.  And  at  the  fame  time  that  the  plafter 
is  laid  on,  it  may  alfo  be  whitened  by  the  ufe  of  lime 
alone,  which  is  alfo  an  objetl  of  economy,  fince  it  faves 
white  lead,  See.  For  this  purpofe  dilute  lime  in  a tub  of 
very  clear  water,  and  let  a labourer  take  fome  of  it  in  a 
pot,  and  carry  it  to  the  workmen,  who  mull  lay  it  on 
with  a bruffi  ; this,  as  well  as  all  other  colours,  adheres  to 
the  plafter,  and  never  falls,  although  it  is  ufed  with  water 
only,  without  fize  or  oil.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
precaution  of  laying  on  the  colour  whilft  the  plafter  is  Hill 
wet ; as  it  grows  dry,  it  incorporates  the  mineral  colours  with 
its  own  fubftance,  and  makes  them  laft  as  long  as  itfelf. 
This  is  on  the  principles  of  frefco  colouring  or  painting, 
which  is  very  neat. 

And  it  is  added,  that  the  lime  is  of  very  general  utility  ; 
it  is  ufed  in  building,  in  plallering,  and  in  wliite-wafliing  ; 
and  it  will  appear  that  for  painting  alio  it  may  be  employed 
with  advantage.  Thofe  who  intend  to  build,  therefore, 
ought  always  to  have  a llore  of  it  by  them,  and  it  Ihould 
be  flaked  a long  time  before  it  is  lifed,  to  prevent  crevices 
and  blifters,  whicli,  without  this  precaution,  will  arife  in 
the  plafter,  and  give  it  fo  difagreeable  an  appearance,  that  it 
Will  be  neceffary  to  do  the  work  over  again.  Tlie  reafon  of 
it  is  this,  there  will  alw'ays  remain  in  the  lime  lome  particles 
that  have  not  been  flaked  in  the  pit  ; all  the  Hones  are  not 
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entirely  reduced  to  lime  in  the  kiln,  and  thofe  Hones  will 
refill  the  aftion  of  the  water  for  a time,  and  will  burit  from 
the  plafter  after  it  has  been  laid,  leaving  the  crevices 
above-mentioned.  This  inconvenience  will  not  happen  if 
the  lime,  after  being  flaked,  is  left  to  Hand  fome  time  be- 
fore it  is  ufed.  Indeed  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  let  it  lie  by 
a whole  year,  or  longer,  when  it  can  be  done  with  conve- 
nience. Befides  this,  it  is  obferved  on  the  painting  in  frefco 
of  the  oiitllde  covering,  that  that  kind  of  painting  which  is 
known  by  this  name,  is  the  moll  beautiful  and  cheapefl  of 
any,  and  it  is  that  which  the  author  recommends  for  the  de- 
coration of  pife  or  rammed-earth  buildings.  The  moft  ce- 
lebrated painters  were  very  partial  to  it,  and  Rome  furnillies 
many  excellent  models,  which  fhould  engage  us  to  rellore  it 
from  that  negleft  and  difufe  into  which  it  has,  without  rea- 
fon,  been  fuffered  to  fall.  And  that,  whoever  willies  to 
have  his  houfe  painted  in  frefco,  mull  have  a painter  ready, 
and  place  him  on  the  fcaffold  with  the  workmen.  The  latter 
lay  Oh  the  mortar,  as  before  diredled,  and  are  attentive  to 
fpread  it  very  even,  to  receive  the  paint.  When  they  have 
finilhed  one  part,  they  fufpend  their  work,  to  give  the 
painter  time  to  do  his  ; for  if  they  continued  working  on, 
the  painter,  who  cannot  go  on  fo  fall  as  they,  would  find 
the  mortar  too  dry,  and  the  colours  would  not  incorporate 
with  it.  It  is  abfolutely  necelfary  that  the  plallerer’s  work 
fhould  be  fubordinate  to  that  of  the  painter ; it  is  fometiines 
fo  arranged,  that  the  latter  work  while  the  former  are  gone 
to  their  meals  ; and  when  in  his  turn  he  retires  from  work, 
he  traces  out  the  part  that  the  plallerers  are  to  cover  during 
his  abfence,  forefeeing  how  much  he  lhall  be  able  to  paint 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  All  thefe  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  the  too  fpeedy  drying  of  the  mortar,  and  to 
feize  the  proper  time  to  lay  on  the  colours  while  it  is 
frelh. 

And  in  order  to  make  the  colour  meant  to  be  given  to  a 
country-houfe,  dilute  in  a large  tub  a fufficient  quantity  of 
lime  which  has  been  flaked  a long  time  ; and  alfo  dilute  in 
another  tub  or  pot  fome  ochre,  either  yellow,  red,  or  any 
other  mineral  colour,  but  always  in  very  clear  water  ; after 
which,  pour  a little  of  the  colour  into  the  large  tub,  and 
llir  it  about  with  a flick,  fo  as  to  mix  it  well  with  the  lime  ; 
take  fome  of  the  colour  on  a brulh,  and  try  it  on  a board  or 
wall ; if  it  is  too  deep  or  too  light,  add  frelh  lime  or  colour 
from  the  tub,  and  by  repeated  trials  bring  it  to  the  tint 
that  is  wilhed  to  be  given  to  the  houfe.  The  colour  being 
made  for  the  body  of  the  houfe,  the  frames  of  the  doors  and 
the  windows  are  next  to  be  confidered,  and  a new  colour 
chofen,  to  dillinguifh  them  from  the  reft  of  the  front.  If 
the  body  of  the  houfe  is  painted  yellow,  or  of  a pale  red, 
the  angles  and  frames  may  be  white  or  blue  ; if  it  is  grey, 
they  may  be  yellow  or  deep  red,  and  in  all  cafes  it  will  be 
a very  eafy  matter  to  find  the  moll  fuitable  colours.  It  is 
added,  that  the  plallerers  are  equal  to  painting  the  fronts  of 
houfes  in  a common  way  ; but  when  builders  or  proprie- 
tors wilh  to  have  them  decorated  in  a fuperior  manner, 
they  mull  call  in  a painter,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  do  it. 
The  writer  alferts  that  thefe  paintings  in  frefco  are  more 
lively  and  more  brilliant  than  any  other  ; becaufe  the  co- 
lours are  not  deadened  by  lize  or  oil,  which  do  not  enter 
into  their  compolition  ; their  effeft  is  furpriling,  and  may 
be  had  at  a little  expence.  And  in  concluding,  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  plafter  proper  to  ferve  as  a ground  for 
frefco  painting  or  colouring,  is  made  of  one  part  lime  and 
three  parts  clean,  fharp,  walhed  fand ; alfo  that  this  fort  of 
painting  has  lately  been  executed  with  great  fuccefs  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  and  fome  other  places  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  very  ufual,  it  is  obferved,  to  flake  the  lime  in  this 


country  fo  long  before  it  is  wanted  ; but  it  is  an  excellent 
pradlice,  efpecially  if  it  be  wood-burnt. 

In  Ihort,  this  method  of  building  feems,  fromT  its  cheap- 
nefs  and  durability,  and  the  readinefs  with  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted, to  deferve  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  lands 
in  this  kingdom,  as  the  means  of  railing  comfortable  houfes 
for  their  labourers  and  cottagers,  which,  from  the  increafed 
prices  of  the  ufual  forts  of  building  materials,  are  now  be- 
come ferioully  expenlive  in  providing. 

Some  different  kinds  of  buildings  of  thefe  earthy  mate- 
rials may  be  feen  at  Woburn  Abbey,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  in  fome  other  places. 

There  are  other  neat  buildings  of  the  cottage  kind, 
formed  and  raifed  in  this  way,  which  may  be  feen  in  Plate 
XXII.  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Fdftner’s  Didlionary, 
under  the  head  Pije  Cottages,  with  different  elevations, 
ground  plans,  &c. 

Others  likewile  built  with  the  common  forts  of  mate- 
rials, but  which  may  be  raifed  equally  well  and  conveniently 
in  pile  work,  are  reprefented  at  figs,  i,  4,  and  7,  in  PlateYU. 
on  Agriculture,  under  the  title  of  Ornamental  Cottages,  in 
which  fgs.  2,  5,  and  8,  Ihew  the  ground  plans,  ?caA  Jigs.  3, 
6,  and  9,  thofe  of  the  upper  rooms.  Thefe  kinds  of  cot- 
tages would  have  an  extremely  neat  and  ornamental  appear- 
ance when  erefted  in  the  latter  of  thefe  methods,  about  the 
entrances  of  parks  and  other  kinds  of  pleafure  grounds,  as 
well  as  near-  any  large  country  relidences,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  built  at  an  eafy  expence. 

PiSEK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Prachotitz,  ontheWatawa;  20  miles  N.  of  Prachotitz. 
N.  lat.  49°  22'.  E.  long.  14°  36'. 

PISHAMIN  Plum,  in  Botany.  See  Indian  Date 
Plum.  , 

PISIDIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a province  of  Afia 
Minor,  N.  of  Pamphylia,  feparated  by  a chain  of  mount 
Taurus  from  Ifauria. 

PISIFORME  Os,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  carpus  See  Extremities. 

PISIG,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Fall  Indian 
fea.  N.  lat.  2°  20'.  E.long.  125°  i'. 

PISIGNANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto;  four  miles  S.E.  of  Lecce. 

PISILIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Caria,  between  the  river  Calbis  andthe  town  of  Caunus, 
according  to  Strabo. 

PISINDA,  a town  of  Africa  Propria,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy among  thofe  which  lay  between  the  two'Syrtes. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Afia,  in  Pamphylia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  that 
part  of  this  country  which  was  called  Carbalia. 

PISINGARA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Leffer  Arme- 
nia, placed  by  Ptolemy  at  a diftance  from  the  Euphrates 
towards  the  mountains. 

PISISTRATI  Insul/e,  three  iflands  on  the  coaft 
of  Ionia,  near  Ephefus,  called  by  Pliny  Anthinse,  My- 
onnefos,  and  Diarrheufa. 

PI  SI  STRATUS,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Athenian 
citizen,  was  of  noble  defeent,  which  he  derived  from  Co- 
drus,  the  laft  king  of  Athens,  and  inherited  a large  property 
from  his  father  Hippocrates.  He  poffeffed  the  natural  ad- 
vantages  of  a commanding  perfon,  a ready  elocution,  and  an 
uncommon  capacity,  which  he  improved  with  the  utmoll  di- 
ligence. Entering  into  public  life,  he  promoted,  by  his 
eloquence,  the  endeavours  of  Solon  to  roufing  the  Atheni- 
ans to  the  recovery  of  Salamis,  and  he  accompanied  that 
legiflator  in  the  fuccefsful  expedition  for  the  purpofe.  Na- 
turally ambitious,  he  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  lower 
claffes  of  citizens  by  the  moll  winning  affability,  and  bound- 
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lefs  liberality.  He  relieved  their  neceflities,  fet  open  his 
gardens,  and  in  all  his  difcourfes  he  was  the  advocate  of  po- 
litical equality,  and  the  democratic  conftitution.  Solon 
and  others  faw  through  the  artifice  of  his  condu61.  Pifif- 
tratus  one  day  haftily  appeared  in  the  market-place,  bleed- 
ing from  fome  flight  wounds  which  he  had  inflifted  on  him- 
felf,  and  loudly  implored  the  proteftion  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens from  pretended  enemies,  who  were,  he  faid,  purfuing 
his  life,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  democracy. 
From  this  time  he  obtained  a guard  to  attend  his  perfon  for 
his  fecurity.  This  guard  he  foon  employed  to  feize  the  ci- 
tadel. He  difarmed  the  multitude,  and  was  now  the  un- 
doubted mailer  of  Athens,  while  Solon,  who  had  refilled  his 
tyranny  in  vain,  departed  from  his  enllaved  country.  This 
event  occurred  B.C.  560.  Though  Pifillratus  jullly  in- 
curred the  charge  of  tyranny  by  the  mode  which  he  adopted 
to  acquire  his  power,  he  by  no  means  ufed  that  power  in  an 
offenlive  way.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  thought,  that  very 
few  lawful  fovereigns  ever  condudled  themfelves  with  greater 
moderation,  or  with  more  regard  to  the  bell  interells  of  his 
countrymen.  He  did  not  in  the  leall  attempt  to  abrogate 
the  wife  laws  of  Solon,  but  invelled  them  with  additional 
authority,  and  he  always  exprefied  great  veneration  for  the 
legillator,  whom  he  intreated,  but  in  vain,  to  return  to 
Athens.  His  fupremacy,  however,  was  not  as  yet  well 
fecured,  and  attempts  were  made  by  Megacles  to  overthrow 
his  power.  He  fucceeded,  and  Pifillratus  was  obliged,  in 
his  turn,  to  become  an  exile,  while  his  property  was  put  up 
to  public  fale.  Afterwards  Megacles  permitted  him  to  re- 
turn, on  condition  that  he  would  marry  his  daughter,  to 
which  Pifillratus  readily  acceded,  though  he  refufed  to  live 
with  her,  which  fo  far  cxafperated  the  father-in-law,  that  to 
avoid  his  Vengeance  he  retired  to  Eretria.  He  there  occu- 
pied himfelf  in  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  his  autho- 
rity by  force,  which  he  effefted  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
fecond  exile.  From  this  time  he  continued  to  govern  with 
the  fame  lenity  ; but  in  order  to  weaken  the  popular  party, 
he  obliged  many  of  the  idle  inhabitants  to  leave  the  city  and 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  furrounding  dillridl  : and  by 
exafting  the  tenth  of  every  man’s  income  and  produce,  he 
augmented  the  public  revenues,  which  he  expended  on 
magnificent  buildings.  He  alfo  lludied  to  foften  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  encouragement  of  literature.  He 
founded  a public  library,  and  made  a colleftion  of  the 
poems  of  Homer,  which  were  at  that  time  fcattered  in  de- 
tached parts  throughout  Greece,  and  digefled  them  into  the 
order  which  they  have  fince  preferved.  Senfible  of  the 
odium  attaching  to  a tyranny,  he  was  careful  to  malk  his 
power  under  the  demeanour  ot  a citizen,  and  in  this  way  he 
exercifed  the  fovereignty  during  the  remainder  of  liis  lile, 
regarded  rather  as  the  father  than  the  oppre'lTor  of  his 
country,  which  fcarcely  ever  enjoyed  a longer  period  of 
quiet  and  profperity.  He  died  in  the  year  527  B.C.,  leaving 
his  fons,  Plippias  and  Hipparchus,  the  heirs  of  his  power. 
Univer.  Hill. 

PISKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  on  the  river  Mezen  ; 188  miles  E.  of 

Archangel. 

PISMIRE,  in  Zoology.  See  Ant. 

PISO,  L.  Catpuknius,  in  Biography,  furnamed  Frugi, 
a Roman  of  a dillinguifhed  patrician  family,  called  the  Cal- 
purnian,  according  to  Ciceio  ; though  in  another  palfage 
he  reprefents  him  as  the  fon  of  a tribune.  The  epithet 
Frugi  is  faid  to  have  been  given  him  on  the  following 
occalion.  When  conful  in  the  year  183  B.C.,  he  went 
into  Sicily  in  order  to  fupprefs  a mutiny  among  the  Haves, 
and  afti  r the  bnfinefs  was  effefted,  bellowing  commenda- 
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tions  from  the  tribunal  on  thofe  who  had  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  fuccefs,  he  awarded  to  his  own  fon  the  prize  of  a 
golden  crown  of  three  pounds  weight,  faying,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  meant  to  leave  him  the  gold  as  a legacy,  fo 
that  he  Ihould  receive  the  honour  from  his  generals,  and  the 
reward  from  his  father.  For  this  inllance  of  fragality  of 
the  public  money,  the  appellation  of  Frugi  was  bellowed 
upon  him.  In  proof  of  the  exadlnefs  of  the  principles  of 
jullice  by  which  he  was  governed,  we  have  the  following 
anecdote.  He  had  always  oppofed  the  law  for  the  gratui- 
tous dillribution  of  corn,  but  when  it  had  been  carried  by 
C.  Gracchus  he  came  to  demand  his  portion.  Gracchus 
perceiving  him  Handing  in  the  crowd,  afleed  him  how  he 
could  be  fo  inconfillent  as  to  receive  corn  by  virtue  of  the 
law  which  he  had  oppofed.  To  this  he  replied,  “ It  was 
againll  my  will  that  you  flrould  have  the  dillribution  of  my 
property,  but  if  it  mull  be  fo,  I will  claim  my  lhare  of  it.” 
Pifo  was  afterwards  cenfor  with  Metellus  Balearicus.  He 
pleaded  caufes,  and  was  a promoter  or  oppofer  of  feveral 
laws.  He  left  behind  him  various  orations,  and  was  the 
author  of  “ Hillorical  Annals,”  which,  though  written  in 
the  meagre  fimplicity  of  the  times,  were  reckoned  of  good 
authority. 

Pisa,  in  Commerce,  a weight  ufed  on  the  coall  of  Guinea. 
A feron  is  pifo,  and  a pifo  is  fubdivided  into  i ‘-  quintos, 
2 agiragues,  or  4 media-tablas. 

PISOGNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Benaco  ; 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Brefcia. 

PISOLITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a flaty  artificial  calcareous 
Hone  of  a grey  colour,  arifing  from  calx  of  iron.  See 

PISONIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  appellation  from 
Father  Plumier,  in  memory  of  William  Pifo,  a phyfician  of 
Leyden,  the  companion  of  Marcgraf,  but  whether  his  maf- 
ter  or  fervant  remains  in  difpute.  (See  Marcgravia.) 
Pifo  furvived  Marcgraf,  but  of  the  time  of  his  death,  or  of 
his  age,  we  find  no  account. — Plum.  Gen.  7.  t.  ii.  Linn. 
Gen.  551.  Schreb.  739.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  283.  Mart. 
Mill.  Lift.  V.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  333.  Brown 
Prodr.  Nov.  FIoll.  v.  i.  422.  JulT.  91.  Lamarck  IlIuHr. 
t.  861.  Gaertn.  t.  76. — Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Dioecia, 
Linn,  rather  Heptandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Zlggregats, 
Linn.  Nydagines,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-lhaped  ; 
its  limb  in  five  acute,  equal,  fpreading,  folded  fegments, 
permanent.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filaments  more  numerous 
than  tlie  fegments  of  the  calyx,  ufually  from  fix  to  ten,  pro- 
minent, avvl-fliaped  ; anthers  roundifh,  two-lobed.  Pijt. 
Germen  fupenor,  oblong  ; Hyle  Ample,  cylindrical,  longei 
than  the  calyx  ; Higma  cloven.  Peric.  Capfule  oval,  oi 
one  cell,  without  valves,  clothed  with  the  permanent  penta. 
gonal  tube  of  the  calyx.  Seed  folitary,  fmooth,  oblong. 

EH.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fliaped,  five-cleft,  plaited.  Corolla 
none.  Capfule  of  one  cell,  without  valves,  clothed  by  the- 
angular  calyx.  Seed  lolitary. 

Obf.  The  Hamens  on  one  plant,  and  the  piHils  on 
another,  are  more  or  lefs  imperfedl,  fo  that  the  genus  is,  in 
eHefl,  dioecious,  or  at  leaH  polygamous  ; but  it  is  one  of 
thofe  which,  having  no  other  diflerence  of  flruflure  in  their 
flowers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  rudiments  at  leaH  of  both 
organs  prefent  in  every  flower,  are  beH  claHed  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  Hamens.  In  this  latter  refpeft  however  Pifonia 
is  uncertain,  like  its  relations  Mirabilis,  Valeriana,  and 
Boerhavia, 

I.  P.  aculeata.  Prickly  Pifonia,  or  Fingrigo,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  15 1 1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Plum.  Ic.  t.  227.  f.  i.  (Pa- 
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liuro  affinis  arbor  fpinofa,  &c.  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  2.  25. 
t.  567.) — Spines  axillary,  horizontal.  Leaves  ovate,  acute 
at  each  end,  fmooth.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  prickly. — Native 
of  the  Weft  Indies.  A tree  whofe  trunk  is  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  thigh,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  weak  drooping 
fpinous  branches.  Leaws  nearly  oppolite,  ftalked,  fnnple, 
entire,  fmooth,  pointed,  two  or  three  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  deciduous.  Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves  in 
dcnfe  downy  panicles,  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  yel- 
lowilh-green,  brafteated,  fmall,  fmelling  like  elder.  Fruit 
club-ftiaped,  its  angles  befet  with  numerous,  regular,  ob- 
tufe,  prickles,  the  panicle  being  enlarged  and  divaricated. 

2.  P.  fulcordata.  Heart-lhaped  Fingrigo,  or  Loblolly- 

tree.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  641.  Willd.  n.  2 Spines 

none.  Leaves  roundilh-heart-ftiaped.  Calyx  of  the  fruit 
dry,  its  angles  prickly  in  the  upper  part. — Native  of  An- 
tigua, St.  Kitt’s,  &c.  A tree,  with  unarmed,  fmooth, 
brittle  Iranches.  The  wood  is  of  little  ufe,  whence,  ac- 
cording to  Swartz,  it  is  called  loblolly,  an  appellation  given 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  to  a number  of  trees  whofe  wood  is 
good  for  nothing.  Leaves  ftalked,  oppofite,  fmooth,  turn- 
ing black  in  drying.  Cymes  axillary,  ftalked.  Flowers 
minute,  greenifti,  polygamous.  Stamens  feven. 

3.  P.  nigricans.  Black-berried  Fingrigo.  Swartz  Ind. 

Occ.  V.  2.  643.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  2.  (P.  inermis  ; 

.lacq.  Amer.  275.) — Spines  none.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed, 
fmooth.  Flowers  cymofe,  ereft.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  pulpy, 
fmooth. — Native  of  mountainous  woods  in  Jamaica  and  Hif- 
paniola.  Swartz.  Jacquin  fays  it  is  fiequent  about  Car- 
thagena.  A fmall  tree,  or  Jhrul,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
with  fmooth  branches,  deftitute  of  thorns.  Leaves  ftalked, 
oppofite,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Cymes  ftalked,  terminal 
and  axillary,  of  many  fmall  yellowifti -green  upright  Jlowers, 
with  two  or  three  minute  acute  braSeas  at  the  bafe  of  each. 
Fruit  oval,  fmooth,  black,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  which 
clothes  it  becoming  pulpy  as  the  feed  ripens,  but  there  are 
no  prickles  upon  it. 

4.  P.  coccinea.  Scarlet-berried  Fingrigo.  Swartz  Ind. 
Occ.  v.  2.  645.  Willd.  n.  4. — Spines  none.  Leaves  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, fmooth.  Panicles  terminal,  loofe.  Flowers 
drooping.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  pulpy,  fmooth. — Native  of 
bulhy  places  in  Hifpaniola,  flowering  in  May.  Sw.  A 
Jlsrub,  or  fmall  tree,  with  fmooth,  round,  unarmed  branches. 
Leaves  fcattered  or  oppofite,  on  longilh  flender  ftalks,  and 
tapering  at  each  end ; paler  beneath.  Flowers  whitifh- 
brown,  fmall,  drooping,  with  three  linear  brableas  at  their 
bafe.  Stamens  feven,  rarely  eight  or  ten.  Fruit  oblong, 
fmooth,  pulpy,  fcarlet.  We  have  an  authentic  fpecimen 
of  this  from  Dr.  Swartz.  If  we  are  right  in  a fpecimen  in 
the  herbarium  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  which  we  prefume 
to  be  the  nigricans,  that  fpecies  differs  from  coccinea  in 
having  much  Ihorter  and  broader  footfalks,  as  well  as  far 
more  numerous  and  ftraight  tranfverle  veins  to  the  leaves, 
which  latter  are  obovate,  rather  than  ovate.  The  fruit  is 
fmooth,  oblong,  in  a long-ftalked  fpreading  panicle.  Pro- 
bably the  ftalk  is  elongated  after  flowering,  as  Swartz  de- 
feribes  it  ftiorter,  in  that  ftate,  than  the  leaves. 

^.V.mitis.  Small-thorned  Pifonia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  151 1. 
Willd.  n.  5.  (P.  inermis  ; Swartz  Obf.  393.  Katu- 

kava  walli ; Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  7.  13.  t.  17,  on  the 
authority  of  Linnseus.) — Spines  axillary,  curved.  Leaves 
ovate,  downy.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  downy,  without  prickles. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Koenig.  This  has  the  habit 
ef  the  firft  fpecies,  but  the  fpines  are  fewer,  fmaller,  and 
curved.  Leaves  oppofite  or  aggregate,  alternate  on  the 
young  ftioots,  ovate,  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  with  a blunt 
point,  obfeurely  veined,  clothed,  more  or  lefs  denfely,  with 
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Ihort  rufty  down.  Footflalks  downy,  a quarter  the  length 
♦ of  the  leaves.  Flower  folks  axillary,  often  two  together, 
longer  than  the  leaves,  downy,  with  oppofite  branches  all 
towards  their  ends,  bearing  denfe  tufts  of  fmall  downy 
Jlowers, 'With.  owzXt  dovnij  brableas.  Stamens  ky&a.  Panicle 
of  the  fruit  more  lax  and  fpreading.  Fruit  obovate,  clothed 
with  the  downy  tube  of  the  calyx,  deftitute  of  prickles.  As 
we  unfortunately  have  not  accefs  at  prefent  to  the  feven 
latter  volumes  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  we  cannot  ex- 
amine into  Rheede’s  fynoiiym,  but  our  fpecimens  having 
fpines,  one  part  of  the  difiiculty,  which  has  fo  much  em- 
barraffed  authors,  is  removed.  The  Linn^an  herbarium 
has  no  marked  fpecimen  ; but  the  fpecies  feems  to  us  per- 
feftly  clear  in  its  charafters  and  hiftory.  Poiret,  in  La- 
marck, has  confounded  it,  under  the  faulty  name  of  inermis, 
with  the  nigricans  of  Swartz. 

6.  P.  grandis.  Superb  Pifonia.  Brown  Prodr,  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  I.  422.  Ait.  n.  3 — “ Stem  arboreous.  Leaves 
oblong,  pointed,  fmooth.  Cymes  compound.  Flowers 
polygamous.  Stamens  from  feven  to  nine.  Calyx  of  the- 
fruit  prickly.” — Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part 
of  New  Holland,  and  brought  in  1 805  to  Kew,  where  it  is 
kept  in  the  green-houfe,  but  has  not  yet  bloflbmed.  We 
have  fecn  no  Ipecimen. 

7.  P.  villofa.  Broad-leaved  Pifonia.  Poiret  in  La- 
marck Di£t.  V.  5.  347  ? — Leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  fomewhat 
downy.  Panicles  denfe,  repeatedly  branched,  downy. 
Calyx  very  flightly  divided. —Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mau- 
ritius. Our  fpecimen  came  from  Thouin’s  herbarium.  The 
bark  of  the  branch  is  fmooth,  without  thorns.  Leaves  two 
or  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad,  ftalked,  ovate,  ob- 
tufe, wavy,  thinly  covered  with  fine  fliort  pubefcence,  which 
perhaps  difappears  at  a more  advanced  period.  Flowers 
very  numerous,  in  denfe,  round,  ftalked,  downy  panicles, 
whofe  copious  fubdivifions  are  alternate.  Calyx  abrupt, 
club-fhaped,  downy.  Anthers  large,  reddifli.  We  have 
feen  no  fruit.  Our  only  doubt  is  whether  Poiret’s  plant  may 
not  be  our  mitis.  t We  have  therefore  deferibed  our  own 
fpecimen,  without  borrowing  any  thing  from  him,  and  to 
this,  in  either  cafe,  the  name  of  villofa  may  remain.  Our’s 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  one  of  Sonnerat’s  fpe- 
cimens. As  it  is  the  young  extremity  of  a branch,  the  fpines 
may  well  be  wanting. 

The  P.  fubovata,  Poiret  n.  4,  is  an  accidental  error  for 
fubcordata  of  Swartz. 

The  beautiful  Buginvill.^ia  of  Commerfon,  fee  that 
article,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Pifonia.  Its  curioufly 
twifted  limb  of  tho  calyx,  in  the  ripening_/r«/V,  is  not  repre- 
fented  by  Lamarck,  though  it  may  have  fome  weight  in  the 
generic  charadfer. 

PisoNiA,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  exotic  tree 
kind  for  the  ftove,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is  the 
prickly  pifonia  (P.  aculeata. ) 

Method  of  Culture. — It  is  increafed  by  feeds,  which  Ihould 
be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a hot -bed  of  tanners’  bark  ; and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn, 
when  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  has 
been  diredled  for  feveral  tender  plants  of  the  fame  country  ; 
in  hot  weather  giving  them  plenty  of  water,  but  in  winter 
more  fparingly. 

They  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  of  this 
country  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  they  fhould,  therefore,  be 
conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove.  They  retain  their  leaves  moft 
part  of  the  year  in  this  climate. 
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The  plants  afford  variety  in  ftove  colleftions  of  exotic 
plants. 

PISONOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Lefler  Armenia,  on  the  route  from  Sebafte  to  Cocuion,  be- 
tween Ad  Praetorium  and  Melitene,  according  to  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antonine. 

PIS  RAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Ba- 
har  ; 58  miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

PISS  A,  a town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania;  four  miles  S.  of 
Stalluponen. — Alfo,  a river  of  Pruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Pregel,  near  Infter. 

PISSANIZENA,  a town  of  Prudia,  in  Natangen  ; 10 
miles  S.  of  Marggrahowa. 

PISSASPHALTUM,  or  Pissasphaltus,  Tvij-o-ao-- 

(pa?wo;,  compounded  of  CTicrcrs',  pitch,  and  czo-^aATor,  bitumen, 
in  Natural  Hijlory,  denotes  a native,  lolid  bitumen,  found 
in  the  Ceraunian  mountains  of  Apollonia ; of  an  interme- 
diate nature  between  pitch  and  afphaltum.  Its  charaflers 
are  thefe : the  piffafphalfa  are  fluid  mineral  bodies,  of  a 
fomewhat  thick  confiifence,  dulky,  and  opaque;  of  a ftrong 
imell,  and  readily  inflammable,  but  leaving  a refiduum  of 
greyifli  aflies  after  burning. 

There  are  three  known  fpecies  of  this  genus,  i.  A thin- 
ner blackifh  kind,  called  oleum  terrte,  and  petrol.  2.  A 
thicker  black  one,  called  pijfelceum  Indicum,  or  Barhadoes  tar. 
And,  3.  A black  and  vifcous  one,  called  Amply  pijfafphaltum 
in  the  Ihops.  See  Bitumen. 

Pillafphaltum  is  as  tough  and  vifcous  as  bird-lime,  and  of 
the  fame  conAftence  when  old.  It  very  much  refembles  the 
common  black  pitch,  when  foftened  a little  by  heat ; and 
has  been  generally  thought  to  have  fomething  of  the  fmell 
of  that  fubftance  ; but  this  feems  to  have  arifen  from  its 
being  too  frequently  adulterated  by  mixing  pitch  with  it, 
and  the  true  genuine  fubftance  has  no  other  fmell  than  the 
rank  one  of  all  the  bitumens,  which  fomewhat  refembles 
that  of  oil  of  amber.  It  is  produced  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  world,  and  there  are  large  quantities  of  it  in  Germany, 
in  Perfia,  and  in  France.  It  yields  a limpid  oil  by  diftilla- 
tion,  which  very  much  refembles  the  native  petroleum,  and 
is  too  often  fold  with  us  under  this  name,  being  annually 
imported  in  large  quantities  from  thofe  parts  of  Germany 
where  it  is  manufadfured,  and  having  itfelf  no  particular 
name  in  the  fhops  of  our  druggiAs. 

Piffafphaltum  was  much  recommended  by  t!ie  ancients  for 
external  ufe,  as  an  emollient,  maturant,  and  digeftive  : with 
this  intention  it  was  ufed  in  cataplafms,  for  ripening  all  forts 
of  tumours,  and  againft  the  fciatica  and  other  pains  of  the 
limbs.  They  alfo  had  recourfe  to  it  for  flrengthening  the 
limbs,  after  the  reduction  of  difiocations.  It  is  little  ufed 
at  prefent,  the  petroleum  being  thought  very  proper  to 
fupply  its  place. 

PissASPHALTUM  is  alfo  a name  given  to  a faftitious  fub- 
ftance, compounded  of  pitch  and  afphaltus,  or  the  true 
bitumen  Judaicum. 

The  coarfenefs  of  this,  the  black  colour,  and  the  fetid- 
nefs  of  the  fmell,  diftinguifli  it  from  the  true  afphaltum. 

PissASPHALTUM  is  alfo  ufed,*by  fome  writers,  to  denote 
the  Jewifh  pitch,  or  Ample  afphaltum. 

PISSELaEUM,  'ma-a-iXr/ tov,  oleum  Picinum,  or  oil  of 
pitch,  an  obfolete  medicament  compounded  of  oil  and  pitch. 

PissEL.uuM  Indicum,  among  Modern  IPriters,  denotes  a 
bituminous  fubftance  brought  from  the  Weft  Indies,  po- 
pularly called  Barhadoes  tar. 

It  is  a heavy,  thick,  and  dullty-looking  mineral  fluid,  of 
the  colour  and  conAftence  of  common  treacle,  and  of  a very 
opaque  hue  ; it  is  of  a difagreeable  fmell,  faintly  approach- 
ing to  that  of  oil  of  amber,  and  is  very  inflammable.  It 
i«  found  trickling  down  the  Aides  of  the  mountains  at  the 
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back  of  feveral  of  our  plantations  in  America,  and  is  ni 
great  efteem  there  for  coughs  and  diforders  of  the  lungs. 
We  meet  with  very  little  in  England  tliat  is  genuine,  feveral 
different  fophiftications  of  it  being  in  common  ufe,  even 
upon  the  fpot.  (See  Bitumen.)  It  has  a ftrong  fmell 
not  unlike  the  common  tar,  and  is  not  very  pleafant  to  Agiit 
or  tafte.  It  is  accounted  a good  balfamic,  and  where  the 
ftomach  can  dlfpenfe  with  it,  will  do  great  lervice  in  many 
diforders  of  the  breaft,  which  has  alfo  been  experienced  of 
common  tar. 

PISSER,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  the  county  of 
Tyrol ; four  miles  S.E.  of  Landeck. 

PISSEROS,  the  name  of  an  ointment  greatly  recom- 
mended by  Hippocrates  in  many  cafes,  as  in  burns,  frefli 
wounds,  &c.  It  was  made  of  oil  of  rofes,  bees-wax,  and 
pitch,  proportioned  fo  as  to  give  the  whole  a foft  conAft- 
ence. It  was  of  the  nature  of  our  modern  black  baAlicon, 
and  found  a good  ointment  in  many  cafes. 

PISSINUM.  Pliny  fays  it  was  cuftomary^  for  the  an- 
cients to  hold  fleeces  of  wool  over  the  fleam  of  boiling  tar, 
and  fqueeze  the  moillure  from  them,  which  watery'  fubftance 
was  called  pijfuium. 

Ray'  will  have  this  to  be  the  fame  witli  the  piffelaeum  of 
the  ancients  ; but  Hardouin,  in  his  notes  on  Pliny,  thinks 
the  piffelaeum  to  have  been  produced  from  the  cones  of 
cedars.  What  ufe  they  made  of  thefe  liquors  anciently,  is 
not  known  ; but  it  may'  be  prefumed  they  were  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, though  at  prefent  it  does  not  appear  they  are  ufed 
at  all. 

PISSITES,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a wine  im- 
pregnated with  the  virtues  of  liquid  pitch  or  tar.  To 
prepare  it,  the  tar  was  ordered  to  be  wafhed  in  fea-water 
or  brine,  and  afterwards  in  frefh  water  many  times  ; and 
after  a tedious  preparation  of  this  kind,  two  ounces  of  it 
were  ordered  to  be  put  to  eight  gallons  of  mull,  which  is 
to  be  fuffered  to  work  together,  and  the  clear  liquor  to  be 
bottled  off. 

This  was  accounted  a warm  wine,  very  affiflant  to  con- 
codlion,  and  of  an  abfterflve  faculty,  and  a good  pedloral : 
on  thefe  accounts  it  was  given  in  diforders  of  tlie  breaft,  and 
in  obftruftions  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  uterus,  if  not  at- 
tended with  a fever  ; and  was  a common  medicine  in  coughs 
and  afthmas  of  all  kinds. 

PISSOCEROS,  a name  given  by  the  old  naturalifts  to 
a fubftance  found  very  frequently  in  the  hives  of  bees,  and 
conAlling  of  a mixture  of  propolis  and  wax.  The  ancients 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  this  fubftance,  which 
was  ufed  for  flopping  up  the  cracks  and  chinks  in  the  hives : 
they  mention,  indeed,  three  forts  of  matter  ufed  by  the 
bees  for  this  purpofe  ; the  metys,  the  pifl'oceros,  and  the 
propolis;  but  later  authors  call  them  all  by  the  general  term 
propolis,  the  piffoceros  and  metys  being  only'  the  fame  fub- 
ftance, mixed  with  wax  in  different  proportions.  This  pro- 
polis is  a reAnous  fubftance,  of  a foft  and  vifcous  conAft- 
ence, colledled  from  the  beds  of  the  poplar  and  other  trees. 

PISSOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillrift  of  Mont-de-Marfan  ; 27  miles  N.W.  of  Tartas. 
The  place  contains  1338,  and  the  canton  4572  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  qSzi  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes. 

PISSOSIS,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  writers  on  medicine 
for  the  depraved  appetite  of  young  women  about  the  Aril 
eruption  of  the  menfes,  and  of  fome  women  w'ith  child. 

PISS-POT  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  in  the  flraits  of 
Magellan.  S.  lat.  53°  14'.  W.  long.  75°  12'. 

PISTACHIA-Nut,  in  Botany,  Gardening,  See.,  a well 
known  fort  of  nut.  See  Pistacia. 

PiSTACHiA,  or  Pijlach-nut,  a fruit  brought  from  feveral 
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parts  of  Afia,  chiefly  from  Aleppo  and  Perfia,  When 
wrapt  in  all  its  coats,  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a green  almond  ; 
but  when  Itript  of  all  but  its  fhell,  it  refembles  a fmall  nut. 
The  kernel  is  red  without,  and  green  within ; its  talle  is  very 
agreeable. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  ptjlacium,  of  the 
Greek  otitIkxkjv,  whence,  according  to  Menage,  the  city 
Pfittacium  took  its  name. 

The  tree  that  produces  it  is  a kind  of  turpentine-tree. 
See  P18TACIA. 

The  nuts  are  to  be  chofen  new,  heavy,  and  full ; as  to 
thofe  that  are  broken,  fuch  as  have  kept  their  colours  beil 
are  to  be  preferred ; for  nothing  depends  upon  the  fize. 

Piflachias  have  been  reckoned  aperitive,  and  proper  to 
give  vigour  ; and  ufed  in  emulfions,  &c.  in  phthifical  and 
nephritical  cafes.  They  alfo  enter  feveral  ragouts,  and  are 
comflted,  made  into  conferves,  &c.  There  is  likewife  a 
kind  of  falfe  piftachia,  brought  from  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
which  fome  confound  with  the  real  ones,  though  very  dif- 
ferent, both  with  regard  to  the  plants  that  produce  them,' 
and  their  quality.  The  fpurious  piftachia  plant  does  not 
rife  above  a foot  high  ; nor  does  the  fruit  grow  on  the 
branches,  but  is  found  in  pods.  The  pod  fometimes  only 
contains  a Angle  nut,  which  refembles  an  olive  ; but  ufually 
feveral ; and  in  that  cafe  they  are  irregular.  The  fubftance 
is  white,  compaft,  and  heavy. 

This  fruit  is  rarely  eat  raw,  becaufe  of  the  ill  effefls  it 
produces  ; it  is  ufually  roafted  or  comflted  ; it  is  ufed  in 
ragouts,  and  to  make  ratifias. 

PlSTACHi.\-7Vrr,  Black  Virginian,  a fpecies  of  the  hama- 
melis  ; which  fee. 

PISTACIA,  m Botany,  7r»r=i'<i5!  of  Diofeorides,  a word 
of  doubtful  origin.  Athenaeus  attributes  it  to  the  Syrians. 
Forlkall  gives  fojluk  as  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Lentifeus, 
and  Olaus  Celfius  of  the  Pijlacia;  hence  Dc  Theis  fuppofes 
a corruption  of  that  word  ; but  furely  it  is  hazard- 
ing enough  to  prefume  them  of  one  common  origin.  Rau- 
wolf’s  indeed  comes  much  nearer. — Linn.  Gen.  518. 
Schreb.  683.  Mart.  Mill.  Di<ft.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
V.  5.  381.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  81 1.  (Tcrebinthus  ; Tourn. 
t.  345.  Juff.  371.) — Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia  Pentandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  Amentacea,  Linn.  Terebintacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep 
equal  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  capil- 
lary, very  fhort,  fpreading  ; anthers  large,  oblong,  qua- 
drangular, obtufe,  of  two  cells  burfting  lengthwife,  fpread- 
ing. 

Female,  on  a feparate  plant.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf, 
inferior,  in  three  deep  equal  fegments,  deciduous.  Cor, 
none.  Pift-  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  fomewhat  trian- 
gular ; ftyles  three,  erect  ; ftigmas  fpreading,  obovate, 
thickifli,  hifpid,  undivided.  Peric.  Drupa  dry,  coriaceous, 
ovate.  Seed.  Nut  ovate,  fmooth. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  C:Jyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  none.  Female, 
Calyx  three-cleft.  Corolla  none.  Styles  three.  Drupa 
dry.  Nut  fingle-feeded. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  confiders  the  male  flowers  as  conftituting  a 
catkin.  Juflieu  diferetely  terms  it  racemus  amentaceus.  The 
inflorefcence  is  aftually  a panicle,  with  a braftea  under  each 
of  its  fubdivifions,  in  both  fexes ; which  is  proved  by  the 
prefence  of  a true  perianth  to  each  flower  in  each. 

I.  P.  qfficinarum.  Fiftachia-nut  Tree.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Pif- 
tacia  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  248.  Bauh.  Hill.  v.  i.  par.  i. 
275.  Ger.  em.  1436.  Pillachi,  fiftuc  of  the  Arabians  ; 
Rauw.  It.  72.  t.  9.  Terebinthus  indica  Theophrafti,  Pif- 
tacia  Diofeoridis ; Tourn.  Inft.  580.  Duham.  Arb.  v.  2. 
306.  t.  88.) — Leaves  Ample,  ternate,  or  pinnate;  leaflets 
oval.  Fruit  ovate,  pointed. — Native  of  Syria,  and  other 


countries  in  the  Levant.  Matthiolus  fays  the  Venetians 
ufually  imported  the  nuts  from  Syria.  The  tree  has  often 
been  raifed  in  this  country,  and  as  often  loft.  It  is  marked 
as  hardy  in  Hort.  Kew.  flowering  in  April  and  May.  We 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  feeing  more  than  a dried  fpe- 
cimen,  without  flowers.  The  young  leaves  are  ternate,  the 
more  advanced  ones  pinnate  ; the  leaflets  elliptical  or  ovate, 
pointed,  llightly  wavy,  entire,  fmooth,  except  a fine,  chiefly 
marginal,  pubeicence  when  young.  Their  midrib  fends  off 
feveral  parallel  tranfverle  veins,  connefled  by  fine  reticu- 
lations. Fruit  panicled,  about  an  inch  long,  ovate,  with 
an  oblique  point,  reddifli,  well  known,  for  the  fake  of  its 
nut,  at  our  tables.  The  green  internal  hue  of  the  kernel 
is  remarkable.  Linnasus’s  hiftory  of  this  plant  is  fo  ex- 
tremely confufed,  that  we  have  judged  it  beft  to  follow  Mr. 
Alton  in  its  name,  rejefting  the  fynonym  of  Boccone,  Muf. 
V.  2.  139.  t.  93,  which  is  certainly  a female,  not  a male, 
plant,  though  called  fo  by  the  author,  after  the  old  Bau- 
hinfan  falhion  ; and  it  appears  to  us  rather  to  belong  to  the 
next  fpecies.  The  figures  we  have  cited  moftly  reprefent 
three  pair  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one ; the  Hort.  Kew. 
deferibes  two  pair  at  the  utmoft  ; yet  thefe  figures  muft  be 
authentic.  Our  plant  muft  be  what  I^innaeus  meant  by  his 
P.  vera,  but  he  was  impofed  upon  by  a full-grown  fpe- 
cimen  of  P.  Terebinthus,  whence  his  fpecific  charafter  of  vera 
is  taken.  He  was  ftill  more  deceived  by  Koehler,  with  a 
branch  of  Fraxinus  Ornus  for  P,  narbonenfis.  The  latter 
fpecies  therefore  is  beft  omitted,  whatever  its  fynonyms  may 
belong  to.  We  have  not  materials  to  arrange  all  thefe  with 
any  certainty. 

2.  P.  reticulata.  Net-leaved  Piftachia  Tree.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  V.  4.  751.  Ait.  n.  2.  (P.  trifolia  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1454. 
Piftacium  mas  ficulum,  folio  nigricante ; Bocc.  Muf.  v.  2. 
139.  t.  93?  Terebinthus  indica  major,  frudlu  rotundo ; 
Bauh.  Hill.  v.  i.  par.  i.  278.) — Leaves  ternate  and  pin- 
nate ; leaflets  roundifli,  abrupt,  fomewhat  pointed ; taper- 
ing at  the  bafe  ; ftrongly  reticulated  with  prominent  veins. 
Fruit  roundiih-oval,  obtufe. — Native  of  the  Levant.  Cul- 
tivated by  Miller,  as  well  as  in  the  French  gardens.  It  is 
generally  taken  for  the  trifolia  of  Linnaeus,  asd  perhaps 
ought  to  retain  that  name,  but  as  the  leaves  are  often  pin- 
nate, which  Linnaeus  himfelf  remarks,  and  as  they  moftly 
are  fo  in  our  fpecimen,  we  fubmit  to  the  above  change. 
There  feems  never  to  be  more  than  two  pair  of  leaflets,  and 
an  odd  one  ; they  are  all  large,  coriaceous,  broad,  rounded, 
and  obtufe  ; their  veins  remarkably  and  ftrongly  reticulated  ; 
their  bafe  more  or  lefs  contradled,  elongated,  or  wedge- 
ftiaped.  When  young  they  are  downy  at  the  margin,  and 
elfewhere,  like  the  foregoing.  Bauhin  reprefents  the  fruit 
as  more  rounded  and  obtufe  than  the  common  Piftachia, 
but  equally  good.  His  leaves  however  are  much  too  pointed 
for  our  plant,  and  agree  far  better  with  the  former  ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  leaves  in  Rauwolf’s  cut,  cited  for 
P.  ojfcinarum,  to  which  his  fruit  belongs,  come  nearer  to 
the  reticulata.  After  all,  thefe  plants  may  pofiibly  be  but 
varieties,  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  come  to  that  con- 
clufion.  The  following  are  more  intelligible,  and  better  de- 
fined by  authors. 

3.  P.  Terebinthus.  Common  Turpentine  Tree.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1455.  Ait.  n.  3.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  153. 
(Terebinthus  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  loi.  Ger.  Em.  1433* 
Bauh.  Hitt.  V.  I.  par.  i.  279.  T.  vulgaris  ; Tourn. 
Inft.  579.  Duham.  Arb.  v.  2.  306.  t.  87.) — Leaves  pin- 
nate ; leaflets  numerous,  ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  recurved. 
Flowers  panicled.  Segments  of  the  calyx  awl-fhaped, 
longer  than  the  ftamens.  — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe 
and  north  of  Africa.  Long  known  in  our  gardens.  There 
is  a fine  female  tree  at  Chelfea  garden,  near  the  gate,  which, 
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for  wiint  of  the  male  bloffonis,  can  never  perfeCl  its  fruit. 
The  habit  of  this  fpecies  is  like  the  two  foregoing,  the 
trunk  and  branches  rugged,  and  bent  in  all  directions.  Leaves 
of  three  to  five  pair  of  ovate-oblong  entire  fmooth  leaflets, 
with  an  odd  one,  all  fomewhat  curved  backwards.  They 
are,  in  our  climate  at  leafl,  deciduous,  and  appear  by  Dr. 
Sibthorp’s  drawings  to  be  lo  in  Greece.  Their  red  hue, 
when  young,  is  beautiful.  Flowers  in  large,  very  com- 
pound, panicles.  Anthers  dull  yellow.  Stigmas  crimfon. 
Fruit  fcarcely  bigger  than  a large  pea,  globular,  a little 
compreffed,  reticulated.  Galls  of  the  fame  flrape  are  found 
on  the  leaves,  and  very  large  oblong  ones,  like  legumes,  are 
often  produced  from  the  young  branches,  as  the  old  figures 
reprefent.  The  refin  of  this  tree  is  the  Chian  or  Cyprus 
Turpentine,  generally  preferred,  for  medical  ufe,  to  what  is 
obtained  from  the  Fir  tribe  ; but  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  had 
without  adulteration. 

4.  P.  Lentifcus.  Maffick  Tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1455. 
Ait.  n.  4.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  152.  (Lentifcus  ; 
Matth.  Valgr.  i.  99.  Ger.  Em.  1432.  Bauh.  Hilf.  v.  i. 
par.  I.  283.  L.  vulgaris  ; Tourn.  Inft.  580.  Duham. 
Arb.  V.  I.  354.  t.  136.)  —Leaves  abruptly  pinnate;  leaf- 
lets ovato-lanceolate.  Flowers  racemofe.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  ovate,  fhorter  than  the  ftamens. — Native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe.  Lefs  hardy  than  the  laft,  and  requiring  the 
fhelter  of  a greenhoufe  in  our  climate,  being  evergreen. 
In  Italy  it  is  very  common,  flowering  about  April  ; as 
well  as  in  the  Levant,  where  its  refin,  called  maffick,  is  a 
well-known  article  of  luxury,  and  different  varieties  of  this 
fhrub  are  confequently  cultivated  with  care.  It  differs 
from  every  other  known  Pijlacia,  in  having  no  odd  leaf- 
let, whence  Tournefort  made  it  a diffinCf  genus;  as  well 
as  in  its  fimply  racemofe  inflorefcence,  and  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  calyx  ; hut  there  is  nothing  like  a reafonable  generic 
diffindfion,  either  in  frudfification  or  habit.  The  wood, 
called  lignum  lentifchinum,  has  been  fuppofed  to  poffefs  fome 
medical  virtues,  but  its  chief  fame  at  prefent  is  in  Portugal, 
where  it  ferves  for  toothpicks.  Thefe  are  rather  more  neat 
than  if  made  of  deal. 

P.  oleofa.  Lour.  Cochinch.  615,  is  enveloped  in  too 
much  uncertainty  to  be  received  without  examination  of 
fpecimens. 

PiSTACiA,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  tlie  exotic, 
deciduous,  tree  and  fhrubby  evergreen  kinds,  of  which  the 
fpecies  cultivated  are  the  true  piftacia  tree  (P.  vera)  ; the 
common  turpentine  tree  (P.  terebinthus)  ; and  the  maffic 
tree  ( P.  lentifcus. ) 

With  refpedf  to  the  fecond  fort,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  Cyprus  or  Chian  turpentine,  which  it  furnilhes,  is  pro- 
cured by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  trunk  in  feveral  places, 
during  the  month  of  July,  leaving  a fpace  of  about  three 
inches  between  the  wounds  ; from  thefe  the  turpentine  is  re- 
ceived on  ftones,  upon  which  it  becomes  fo  much  condenfed 
by  the  coldnefs  of  the  night,  as  to  admit  of  being  fcraped 
off  with  a knife,  which  is  always  done  before  fun-rife  ; in 
order  to  free  it  from  all  extraneous  admixture,  it  is  again 
liquefied  by  the  fun’s  heat,  and  paffed  through  a ftrainer : 
it  is  then  fit  for  ufe. 

Of  the  third  fort,  there  is  a variety  which  rifes  to  the 
fame  height  as  the  preceding  ; but  differs  from  it  in  having 
a pair  or  two  of  leaflets  more  to  each  leaf,  much  narrower, 
and  of  a paler  colour.  It  is  a native  of  the  countiy  about 
Marfeilles,  &c. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firff  is  capable  of  being  in- 
creafed  by  the  feeds  or  nuts  procured  from  abroad,  and 
planted  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen- garden 
earth,  plunging  them  in  a moderate  hot-bed  ; when  the 
plants  appear,  a large  fhare  of  air  fhould  be  admitted  to 


them,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ; and  by  degrees 
they  fhould  be  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  to  which  they 
may  be  expofed  from  the  beginning  of  June  till  autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a hot-bed  frame  to  fcreen 
them  from  the  frofl  in  wdnter ; as  while  young,  they  are  too 
tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  this  climate  without 
proteflion,  but  fltould  alw'ays  be  expofed  to  the  air  in  mild 
weather  ; they  filed  their  leaves  in  autumn,  and  therefore 
fhould  not  have  much  wet  in  winter.  In  the  fpring,  before 
the  plants  begin  to  flioot,  they  mull  be  removed  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot ; and  be  plunged  into  a very  moderate 
hot-bed,  to  forward  their  putting  out  new  roots.  As  foon 
as  they  begin  to  llioot,  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened, 
and  placed  abroad  againd 

Thefe  plants  may  be  kept  in  pots  three  or  four  yeais,  till 
they  have  got  ftrength,  during  which  time  they  fhould  be 
fheltered  in  winter ; and  afterwards  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground,  fome  againft  high 
walls  to  a warm  afpedl,  and  others  in  a fheltered  fituation, 
where  they  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well, 
but  in  fevere  frolls  are  often  liable  to  be  deltroyed.  The 
trees  flower  and  produce  fruit,  but  the  fummers  are  feldom 
warm  enough  to  ripen  the  nuts. 

The  third  fort  is  alfo  capable  of  being  increafed  by  laying 
down  the  young  branches,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
put  out  roots  in  one  year,  and  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
plants,  and  be  planted  out  into  feparate  fmall  pots.  Thefe 
mull  be  flieltered  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  placed  abroad  in 
a fheltered  fituation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
hardy  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants. 

When  railed  from  feeds  they  fhould  be  taken  from  trees 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  male  plants,  as  other- 
wife  they  will  not  grow.  When  thefe  plants  have  obtained 
ftrength,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  againft  warm  walls ; where,  if  their  branches  are 
trained  againft  them,  they  endure  ordinary  winters  very 
well,  and  with  a little  fhelter  in  fevere  winters  may  be  pre- 
ferved  with  fafety. 

They  are  curious  and  ornamental  in  different  fituations. 
PISTAKETI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  principality 
of  Georgia,  in  the  province  of  Carduel ; 40  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Teflis. 

PI  ST  ANA,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  fagittaria  aquatica,  or  water  arrow-head. 

PISTATIO,  among  Pharmaceutic  Writers,  a word  ufed 
to  exprefs  that  preparation  of  fimples  which  confifts  in  co- 
vering them  with,  or  including  them  in,  a pafte,  and  fending 
them  to  a baker’s  oven  till  tender  throughout.  Squills  are 
fometimes  prepared  thus. 

PISTAZITE,  in  Mineralogy,  named  alfo  by  fome  wri- 
ters Acanticone,  Arandalite,  and  Thallite,  is  a fpecies  of 
the  flint  genus  : of  a piftachio-green,  which  paffes  into  olive- 
green  and  blackifh-green.  It  is  found  in  a malfive  and 
cryftallized  ftate,  under  different  forms:  i.  In  fix-fided 

prifms,  in  which  the  lateral  edges  are  fometimes  truncated 
and  fometimes  bevelled  ; and  the  terminal  edges  and  angles 
are  truncated..  2.  In  very  oblique  four-fided  prifms,  which 
have  a reed-like  afpeft  ; fometimes  they  are  acuminated  by 
four  planes,  and  fometimes  bevelled  on  the  extremities,  and 
the  bevelling  planes  are  fet  on  the  obtufe  lateral  edges. 
3.  In  acicular  cryftals  ; internally  it  is  fhining;  the  fradlure 
is  foliated,  fometimes  narrow  and  parallel.  The  fragments 
are  fometimes  indeterminately  angular,  fometimes  wedge- 
fhaped  and  fplintery.  It  occurs  in  coarfe  granular  diftimfl 
concretions.  It  is  tranflucent,  which,  in  the  cryftallized 
varieties,  paffes  into  tranfparent.  It  is  hard,  eafily  frangi- 
ble, and  not  particularly  heavy.  It  is  found  in  beds  in  pri- 
mitive mountains  in  Norway,  Saxony,  France,  and  Bavaria. 

PISTE, 
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PISTE,  in  the  Manege^  the  track  or  tread  which  a horfe 
makes  upon  the  ground  he  goes  over. 

The  word  is  French,  and  literally  fignilies  a track. 

The  pifte  of  a horfe  may  be  either  Jingle  or  double. 

If  the  rider  make  him  go  but  an  ordinary  gallop,  in  a 
circle,  or  rather  fquare,  he  will  make  but  a hngle  pille  : if 
he  either  make  him  gallop  with  his  haunches  in,  or  go  terra 
a terra,  he  will  make  two  piftes,  one  with  the  fore -part, 
another  with  the  hind.  And  the  fame  if  the  rider  make 
him  palfage,  or  go  fideways,  either  in  a ftraight  line,  or  upon 
a circle. 

PISTEREEN,  or  PiASTRiNE,  in  Commerce,  the  name 
given  in  the  Well  Indies  to  the  Spanilh  pecetas.  Piftereens 
are  alfo  called  two-bit  pieces  ; they  pafs  at  Jamaica  for 
ir.  ^d.  currency,  and  are  worth  loi-d.  llerling.  Engliih 
(hillings  and  fixpences  occafionally  pafs  here  as  piltereens 
and  bits. 

PISTIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  from  mc-ne, 
a channel  or  watering  place,  becaufe  it  inhabits  pools  and 
rivers. — Linn.  Gen.  467.  Schreb.  455.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  3.  690.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  JulT.  69.  Lamarck 
Illultr.  t.  733.  (Kodda-pail;  Plum.  Gen.  30.  t.  39.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Gynandria  Hexandria,  Linn.  Monadelphia  Oc- 
tandria,  Schreb.  Willd.  Nat.  Ord.  Inundata,  Linn.  Hy- 
drochartdes,  dull. 

Gen.  Ch.  corretled  by  Schreber,  Cal.  none.  Cor.  of  Oiie 
petal,  unequal,  eredl,  permanent ; tube  Ihort,  clofely  em- 
bracing the  germen  ; limb  roundilh,  fomewhat  heart -fliaped, 
dilated,  pointed,  undivided,  contrafted  at  each  fide,  in  the 
middle,  by  a lateral  plait  direfted  inwards.  Siam.  Fila- 
ment round,  thick,  obtufe,  fpringing  almoil  perpendicularly 
from  the  centre  of  the  limb  of  the  corolla,  and  handing 
over  the  piftil,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  a membranous 
dilk,  and  augmented  at  each  fide  below,  with  a dependent 
fringe,  the  breadth  of  the  anthers  ; anthers  fix  to  eight, 
globofe,  handing  in  a row  round  the  margin  of  the  filament 
at  its  fummit.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  ovate,  twice 
as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  petal  by  a thickened  longitudinal  line,  reaching  to  the 
origin  of  the  filament ; hyle  thick,  ereft,  fhorter  than  the 
filament ; higma  obtufe,  fomewhat  peltate.  Peric.  Cap- 
fule  ovate,  compreffed,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong, 
deprefled,  and  marked  with  an  umbilicated  point  at  the  fum- 
mit, horizontally  inferted  into  the  back  of  the  capfule,  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  corolla. 

I.  P.  Stratiotes.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1365.  Jacq.  Amer.  234. 
t.  148.  (Kodda-pail;  Rheede  Malab.  v.  11.  63.  t.  32. 
Plantago  aquatica  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  6.  177.  t.  74. 
Stratiotes;  Alp.  iEgypt.  106.  t.  108,  I09.  Veiling. 
jEgypt.  44.  t.  45.) — Native  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  in  hagnant  waters.  Rumphius  fays  it  is  found 
only  in  fuch  as  have  a muddy  bottom,  though  the  plant 
floats  entirely  like  a Lemna,  fending  down  its  long,  ftraight, 
Ample,  pubefcent  roots  deep  into  the  water,  but  not  fo  far 
as  the  ground.  The  whole  herb  confifts  of  a number  of 
broad  wedge-lhaped  obtufe  leaves,  fpreading  in  the  form  of 
a large  rofe,  without  any  ftem,  of  a coriaceous  or  rather 
fpongy  texture,  ribbed,  glaucous,  with  a velvet -like  fur- 
face  ; the  innermoft  more  erefl,  convoluted,  and  downy. 
Flowers  white,  axillary.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  long 
lateral  runners,  each  terminating  in  a bud. 

PISTICCIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafi- 
licata  ; 12  miles  from  Turfi. 

PISTILLUM,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyftohgy,  the 
piftil  of  a flower,  is  one  of  thofe  eflential  parts  of  the  frufti- 
fication,  necelfary  to  the  produAion  of  feeds.  It  is  either 
one  or  feveral,  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  within 
the  ftamens,  if  the  latter  be,  as  ufual,  in  the  fame  flower. 
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When  in  a feparate  one,  the  piftils  are  not  always  central. 
The  idea  of  Linnaeus,  of  their  originating  from  the  pith, 
and  the  ftamens  from  the  wood,  is  refuted  by  anatomical  ob- 
fervation,  as  well  as  by  more  corredl  phyfiological  enquiries. 
Each  piftil  confifts  properly  of  three  parts  ; the  germen,  or 
rudiment  of  the  young  fruit  or  feed,  which  of  courfe  is 
effential ; the Jlyle,  various  in  length  and  thicknefs,  not  always 
prefent,  as  it  merely  ferves  to  elevate  the  third  part,  the 
Jiigma,  which,  though  indifpenfably  necelfary,  is,  m feveral 
cales,  feated  immediately  upon  the  germen.  See  Fecunda- 
tion of  Plants,  Germen,  and,  hereafter.  Stigma  and 
Stylus,  or  Style. 

Piftils  are  fometimes  obliterated,  though  more  generally 
transformed  to  petals,  in  double  flowers,  as  well  as  the 
ftamens.  In  the  double-blolfomed  cherry  the  piftil  is  actually 
changed  to  a leaf.  The  ftyle  in  that  cafe  becomes  dilated, 
ferrated,  and  aflumes  a deep  green  colour,  turning  to  a per- 
fedl  leaf,  and  the  ftigma,  without  much  vifible  change,  be- 
comes the  gland  terminating  the  leaf,  like  what  is  found  on 
the  original  and  proper  foliage.  Some  plants,  which  increafe 
plentifully  by  root,  are  fubjedl  to  have  the  piftils  weakened 
and  abortive,  as  in  Mint,  and  Lilium  bidblfcrum  ; but  they 
do  not,  in  fuch  cafes,  undergo  any  transformation.  Many 
whole  genera  have  rudiments  only  of  piftils  in  fome  flowers, 
and  of  ftamens  in  others,  as  the  Rhodlola  ; fuch  plants  being 
in  effeA  either  dioecious,  or  monoecious.  Still  more  have, 
intermixed  with  perfedl  flowers,  whofe  male  as  well  as  fe- 
male organs  are  complete,  a greater  or  lefs  number  whole 
ftamens  only  are  perfeft  and  elfedlive,  their  piftils  being  im- 
perfeft,  or  entirely  obliterated.  Such  is  the  nature  of  a 
great  majority  of  tropical  trees,  which  are  therefore,  in 
Linnaean  language,  polygamous,  and  ftridlly  belong  to  the 
clafs  Polygamia  ; but  fo  much  difficulty  attends  a clofe  ad- 
herence in  praftice  to  this  principle,  in  confequence  of  acci- 
dental variations,  that  it  is  found  bell  to  confider  no  plants 
as  polygamous  that  have  not  a difference  of  Itrudlure  in  their 
feveral  flowers.  See  PoLYGAMiA. 

PISTILS  Fiord,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  Iceland. 

PISTIS,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients,  a name 
given  to  the  gum  bdellium,  particularly  to  that  kind  of  it 
which  was  brought  from  Arabia,  and  was  of  a fine  yel- 
lowilh-white,  and  in  fmall  round  drops,  or  lumps  of  a 
roundilh  fhape,  and  firm  confiftence. 

PISTOCCHI,  Fuancese-Antonio,  of  Bologna,  in 
Biography,  one  of  the  greateft  ftage  fingers  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  began  to  flourilli,  both  as  a performer  and 
compofer,  about  the  year  1679.  retained  fome 

time  at  the  court  of  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  as 
maeftro  di  capella  ; but  late  in  life,  after  eftablilhing  a 
fchool  of  finging  at  Bologna,  which  was  afterwards  conti- 
nued by  his  difciple  Bernacchi,  he  retired  to  a monaftery, 
where  he  ended  his  days. 

An  oratorio  of  his  compofition,  which  we  were  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  find  in  Italy,  called  “ Maria  Virgine  Adolo- 
rata,”  has  more  merit  of  exprefiion,  and  elegance  of  melody, 
than  any  vocal  mufic  of  the  fame  century.  There  is  no 
date  to  this  compofition  ; but  by  the  fimplicity  of  the  ftyle 
it  feems  to  have  been  produced  about  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  at  which  time  recitative,  freed  from  formal  clofes,  and 
in  poffeflion  of  all  its  true  forms,  was  occafionally  extremely 
pathetic  and  dramatic  ; and  Piftocchi  feems  a more  corredt 
contrapuntift  than  the  generality  of  opera  fingers  whom  the 
demon  of  compofition  feizes  at  a period  of  their  lives,  when 
it  is  too  late  to  begin,  and  impoflible  to  purfue  fuch  ftudies 
effeftually,  without  injuring  the  cheft,  and  negledling  the 
cultivation  of  the  voice.  This  oratorio  has  neither  overture 
nor  chorus.  The  interlocutors  are  an  angel,  the  Virgin 
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Mary,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  John.  At  the  termination 
of  this  oratorio,  which  is  truly  pathetic  and  folemn,  all  the 
degrees  of  the  diminution  of  found  areufed:  as  piano, piu 
piano,  pianijfimo,  equivalent  to  the  diminuendo,  calando,  and 
fmorzando,  of  the  prefent  times. 

Piftocchi  publifhed  fix  cantatas,  with  two  duets,  and  two 
airs,  one  to  French,  and  one  to  Italian  words,  about  the 
year  1699  ; but  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  them. 

PISTOIA,  anciently  Pijloria,  in  Geography,  a city  of 
Etruria,  which  is  an  epifcopal  fee,  remarkably  well  built, 
and  from  the  unufual  widenels  of  the  ftreets  and  folidity  of 
its  edifices,  appearing  both  airy  and  magnificent.  Of  thefe 
buildings,  the  principal  are  the  cathedral,  the  church  called 
“ Del  Umilla,”  and  the  leminary.  The  dome  of  the  firft, 
the  front,  or  rather  the  veftibule  of  the  fecond,  and  the  gene- 
ral difpofition  of  the  third,  are  much  admired.  Thofe  efta- 
blilhments  called  feminaries  in  Italy  and  France,  are  not  mere- 
ly academies  or  fchools,  but  colleges,  where  the  young  clergy 
are  inftrudted  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  profefiion,  un- 
der the  infpeftion  of  the  bilhop,  during  three  years  previous 
to  the  time  of  tlieir  receiving  holy  orders.  Hence  each  dio- 
cefe  has  its  feminary,  which  is  always  in  the  epiicopa!  city, 
and  generally  contiguous  to  the  bilhop’s  palace.  In  Piftoia 
there  are  two  public  libraries.  The  river  Ambrone  flows 
clofe  to  the  town.  The  furrounding  country  is  not  only 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  unufually  pifturefque. 

PISTOL,  a little  fire-arm,  borne  at  the  faddle-bow,  at 
the  girdle,  or  in  the  pocket. 

The  piftol  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Piftoia,  a 
city  in  Italy  ; where,  as  Fauchet  tells  us,  it  was  firft  made. 
Borel  derives  the  word  from  fijhda,  pipe  ; the  barrel  of  this 
piece  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a flute. 

It  is  faid  that  from  harquebufles  (fee  Harquebuss)  came 
piftole,  or  piftolets,  with  wheel-locks,  the  barrels  of  which 
were  only  one  foot  long,  being  the  harquebufs  in  miniature. 
The  Germans  are  faid  to  have  ufed  them  in  France  before 
the  French  ; and  the  horfemen  who  received  them  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  were  called  “ Piftoliers.”  They  are 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  year  1544,  under  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  Piftols  with  a Ample  fpring,  inftead  of  the 
wheel  formerly  ufed,  fufils  and  mufketoons,  are  of  modern 
invention  ; but  the  inventors  are  not  known.  In  the  year 
1658,  the  ufe  of  wheel-locked  piftols  was  not  abolifhed. 
The  wheel-lock  was  a little  folid  wheel  of  fteel,  fixed  againft 
the  plate  of  the  lock  of  the  harquebufs  or  piftol  ; it  had 
an  axis  that  pierced  it  in  its  centre  ; at  the  interior  end  of 
this  axis  which  went  into  the  lock,  a chain  was  faftened, 
which  twilled  round  it  on  the  wheel  being  turned,  and  bent 
the  fpring  by  which  it  was  held  ; to  bend  this  fpring,  a key 
was  made  ufe  of,  into  which  the  exterior  end  of  the  axis 


was  inferted.  By  turning  this  key  from  left  to  right,  the 
wheel  was  made  to  revolve,  and  by  this  movement  a little 
Aider  of  copper,  which  covered  the  pan  with  the  priming, 
retired  from  being  over  it  ; and  by  the  fame  movement  the 
cock,  .armed  with  a flint  like  the  cock  of  a fufil,  was  in  a 
ftate  to  be  difcharged,  on  pulling  the  trigger  with  the  finger, 
as  in  ordinary  piftols  ; the  cock  then  falling  on  the  wheel, 
produced  fire,  and  communicated  it  to  the  priming. 

Pistol  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  Newfoundland.  A late  writer  ( 1768)  on  the  probability  of 
a North-well  palfage,  mentions  this  bay  as  the  only  remaining 
part  of  Hudfon’s  Bay  where  this  weftcrn  communication  may 
exift.  But  this  has  been  examined  ; and  upon  the  authority  of 
captain  Chriftopher,  who  failed  from  fort  Churchill  in  the 
year  1761,  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  Chellerfield’s  inlet, 
through  which  it  was  iuppoled  there  might  be  a paflage  to 
the  Weftern  ocean,  the  reader  may  be  allured  that  there 
is  no  inlet  of  any  confequence  in  all  that  part  of  the  coalt. 
Nay,  he  has,  in  an  open  boat,  failed  round  the  bottom  of 
what  is  called  Piftol  bay,  and  inftead  of  a paflage  to  a 
weftern  fea,  found  it  does  not  run  above  three  or  four  miles 
inland.  See  North-W'Est  Pelage. 

PISTOLE,  Doubloon,  or  Doblon,  in  Commerce,  a 
gold  coin  llruck  in  Spain. 

The  piftole  of  exchange,  as  a money  of  account  in  fo- 
reign exchange  (i.  e.  dobloon  de  plata),  was  valued  at  32 
reals  of  old  pLate,  or  60  reals  8 maravedis  vellon  ; but  in 
commercial  tranfadlions  within  the  country,  it  was  reckoned 
only  at  60  reals.  After  the  year  1772,  when  a new  coinage 
took  place,  the  gold  coins  current  in  Spain  have  been  as 
follow  : the  dobloon  of  8 efeudos,  or  quadruple  piftole, 
which  pafles  for  3 20  reals  vellon  ; the  dobloon  of  4 efeudos, 
or  double  piftole  for  160  ; the  dobloon  de  oro,  or  piftole 
for  80  ; the  efeudo  for  40  ; and  the  coronilla,  or  veinten  de 
oro,  for  20. 

In  1786,  the  ftandard  of  the  gold  was  reduced  to  21 
carats  for  the  different  dobloons  and  their  divifions,  and  to 
20|  carats  for  the  coronilla,  or  veinten  de  oro.  The  quad- 
ruple piftole,  or  dobloon  of  8 efeudos,  coined  fince  1786, 
contains  3664  troy  grains  of  fine  gold,  and  is  therefore 
worth  3/.  4j.  q]yd.  valued  in  Englifli  gold  coin  ; and  the  fub- 
divifions  of  the  quadruple  are  in  proportion  : the  allowance 
for  remedy  may  be  valued  at  61/.  in  the  quadruple.  By  the 
affay  of  the  London  mint,  the  weight  of  the  quadruple  is 
I7dwt.  8gr.,  and  its  finenefs  45  gr.  worie  than  Englifli 
ftandard  ; hence  its  value  in  Englifli  gold  coin  is  3/.  qj.  o\d. 
The  value  of  gold  in  the  Spaniih  coins  is  to  that  of  filver  as 
i6to  I. 

The  affay,  weight,  &c.  of  the  different  Spanifli  gold 
coins,  are  as  follow'. 
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The  impreffions  on  the  gold  coins  of  Spain  are  as  follow  : 
on  the  doubloon  or  piftole  is  the  head  of  the  reigning  king, 
with  name  and  title  ; thus,  carol,  hi.  d.  g.  hisp.  et  ind. 
REX,  that  is,  Charles  III.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies  ; reverfe,  arms  of  Spain,  with  the  col- 
lar of  the  golden  fleece  ; legend,  in  1740,  initium  sapien- 
ti.t:  TIMOR  DOMINI,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wifdom  ; in  1762,  NOMINA  MAGNA  SEQUOR,  I follow 
great  names;  in  1763,  in  utroque  felix  auspice  deo, 
happy  in  both  under  the  divine  aufpices  : there  is  alfo  at  the 
bottom  a letter  to  mark  the  place  where  the  piece  was 
coined  ; thus  M,  with  a crown  over  it,  fignifies  “ Madrid 
M with  an  O over  it,  “ Mexico  there  are  alfo  one  or  two 
other  letters,  which  vary,  being  the  initials  of  the  money- 
er’s  name.  The  double,  quadruple,  and  half  pifloles  bear 
the  fame  impreffions  : but  in  modern  coins,  the  half  piftole 
is  marked  ‘‘  is,”  I fcudo,  or  gold  crown  ; the  Angle  pif- 
tole “ 2 s,”  and  the  others  in  proportion.  The  pieces 
coined  between  1700  and  1723  bear  no  head,  but  have 
the  arms,  and  the  king’s  name  with  dei  gra.  ; on  the  re- 
verfe, a crofs  furrounded  with  different  ornaments  ; legend, 
HISPANIARUM  REX.  Thofe  coined  before  that  period  are 
not  round,  but  of  an  irregular  fhape,  and  their  impreffions 
are  verj^  imperfedf. 

The  doubloon  of  1809,  coined  by  Jofeph  Bonaparte, 
bears  on  the  front  his  head,  with  the  legend,  Joseph  nap.  d. 
GR.  HISP.  ET  IND.  R.  i.  e.  Jofeph  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies : reverfe,  arms  of 
Spain  with  a crown  ; legend,  in  utroque  felix  deo  aus- 
pice, as  before.  The  divifions  of  the  doubloon  bear  the 
fame  impreffions. 

The  coronilla,  or  golden  dollar,  bears  the  fame  impref- 
fions as  the  doubloon,  except  with  regard  to  the  legends. 
Thofe  of  an  ancient  date  have  on  one  fide  tlie  king’s  name, 
with  D.  G.,  and  on  the  reverfe  hisi’Amarum  hex  ; whilft 
thofe  coined  in  1786,  &c.  bear  the  name  and  title  on  the 
fame  fide  ; and  there  is  no  infeription  on  the  reverfe  except 
initials,  as  in  the  doubloon. 

In  Germany,  under  the  name  of  piftoles  are  included  the 
Saxon  Auguft.  d’ors,  Pruffian  Frederick  d’ors,  Brunfwick 
Carl  d’ors,  Hanoverian  George  d’ors,  Danilh  Holftein 
Chriftian  d’ors,  and  the  piftoles  of  Heffe,  the  Palatinate, 
Hildefheim,  and  Mecklenburg  ; all  reckoned  at  five ' rix- 
dollars  current  ; 35  pieces  of  each  of  thefe  forts  of  money 
are  to  weigh  a Cologne  mark,  and  the  gold  to  be  2 i|-  carats 
fine  ; fo  that  3844  pieces  contain  a Cologne  mark  of  fine 
filver.  An  allowance  is,  however,  generally  made  for  a 
deficiency  in  weight  and  finenefs,  and  they  are  current,  in 
moft  places,  as  long  as  354  pieces  weigh  a Cologne  mark  of 
gold,  21  > carats  fine:  they  are  then  called  “ paffier  pif- 
toles.” The  allay  of  the  George  d’or  of  Hanover  is 
W.  ocar.  i:^gr.  ; weight,  O oz.  qdwt.  6:^gr.  ; the  contents 
m pure  gold  92.6  gr.  ; and  value  in  fterling,  16s.  The 
affay  of  Heffe-Caffel  piftole  is  W.  o car.  2^  gr.;  weight, 
o oz.  4dwt.  7^  gr.  ; contents  in  pure  gold,  92  ; value  in 
fterling,  i6j.  Affay  of  Manheim  piftole  W.  ocar. 

ligr.;  weight,  ooz.  4 dwt.  6|  gr.;  contents  in  pure  gold, 
92.5;  value  in  fterling,  16s  4'|<'/..  The  George  d’or  of 
Hanover  bears  on  the  front  the  king’s  arms  ; legend, 
GEORG.  II.  D.  O.  M.  B.  F.  ET  H.  REX.  F.  D.  ; reverfe,  V THA- 
LER (5  rix-dollars  of  account),  and  under  this  the  date  ; 
leo-end,  bruns.  et  lun.  dux  s.k.  i.a.  t.h.  et  elect. 
The  piftole  of  Heff’e-Cafl’el  bears  the  head  of  the  reigning 
prince,  with  his  name  and  titles,  thus : wilhelmus  ix. 
D.  G.  HESS.  LANDG.  HAN.  COM.,  William  IX.  by  the  grace 
of  God,  landgrave  of  Heffe,  count  of  Hanau ; reverfe, 
altar,  and  within  it,  the  legend,  viktute  et  fioelitate, 
by  courage  and  fidelity  ; in  the  centre,  a lion.  Other  pif- 


toles, coined  in  1 794,  &c.  bear  on  the  reverfe  a lion  at  reft 
with  llandards  and  military  trophies,  and  over  this  5 tha- 
ler. 

The  piftole  of  Manheim  bears  the  head  of  the  reigning 
prince,  with  name  and  title,  thus  : car.  the.  c.  p.  s.  r.  i. 
A.  T.  ET  EL.  that  is,  Charles  Theodore,  count  palatine, 
high  fteward  and  eleftor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  ; reverfe 
a crown,  formed  by  four  crowns,  and  four  cyphers  of  the 
letters  c.  t.  ; legend,  dominus  regit  me,  God  direfts  me. 

In  various  parts  of  Italy,  the  piftole  is  known  under  the 
name  of  doppia. 

In  Geneva  the  gold  coins  are  the  old  piftole  of  1 1 livres 
10  fols  ; and  the  new  piftole  coined  fince  1752,  worth  10 
livres  current,  or  35  florins,  with  double  and  triple  piftoles 
in  proportion.  The  affay  of  the  old  piftole  of  Geneva  is 
W.  o car.  2 gr.  ; weight,  o oz.  4 dwt.  yf  gr.;  contents  in 
pure  gold,  92.5  gr.;  value  in  fterling,  i6j-.  The  affay 

of  the  new  piftole  is  W.  o car.  o|  gr. ; weight,  o oz.  3 dwt, 
Hf-gr-;  contents  in  pure  gold,  80  ; value  in  fterling, 
I4J.  2(1. 

The  affay  of  the  piftole  of  the  Helvetic  republic  of 
1800  is  W.  ocar.  i^gr.  ; weight,  o oz.  4 dwt.  2ligr. ; 
contents  in  pure  gold,  106  gr.  ; value  in  fterling,  i8j-.  9^, 
The  affay  of  the  piftole  of  Lucerne  is  W.  ocar.  i-|  gr.  ; 
weight,  ooz.  4 dwt.  zii  gr.  ; contents  in  pure  gold, 
106  gr.  ; value  in  fterling,  i8j-.  gd.  The  affay  of  the  piftole 
of  Soleureis  W.  ocar.  i|-  gr.;  weight,  ooz.  4 dwt.  22  gr.; 
contents  in  pure  gold,  106.8  gr.;  value  in  fterling,  i8j.  lof^. 
The  impreffions  on  the  piftole  of  the  Helvetic  republic  are 
a foldier  carrying  a ftandard  ; legend,  helvetische  repub- 
lick,  Helvetic  republic  ; reverfe,  a crown  of  oak,  containing 
16  FRANKEN  : the  double  piftole  is  marked  32  franken. 
The  piftole  of  Lucerne  bears  the  arms  of  the  city,  with  the 
legend,  respublica  lucernensis  ; reverfe,  a wreath  of 
laurel,  containing  12  M 2.  gl.,  and  under  this  the  date. 
The  double  piftole  is  marked  24.  The  piftole  of  Soleure 
bears  a warrior  carrying  a ftandard  ; legend,  s.  URSUS  mar- 
tyr ; reverfe,  arms  of  the  city  ; legend,  respublica  solo- 
dorensis,  republic  of  Soleure.  The  double  and  half  pif- 
toles bear  the  fame  impreffions. 

The  affay  of  the  piftole,  or  doppia,  of  Piedmont,  of  1741 
to  1785,  is  W.  o car.  if  gr.;  weight,  o oz.  6 dwt.  4^  gr.;  con- 
tents in  pure  gold,  134.2  gr.;  value  in  fterling,  i/.  3^.  gd. 
The  affay  of  the  piftole  coined  fince  1785  (half,  &c.  in 
proportion)  W.  ocar.  ifgr.  ; weight,  ooz.  5 dwt.  20  gr.; 
contents  in  pure  gold,  127. 8gr.:  value  in  fterling,  i/.  2s.  ^\d.’. 
The  affay  of  the  doppia  or  piftole  of  Genoa,  (the  pieces  of . 
of  2,  4,  and  5 piftoles  in  proportion)  is  W.  ocar.  i^gr.; 
weight,  o oz.  4 dwt.  7^  gr.;  contents  in  pure  gold,  93.4  gr.: 
value  in  fterling,  i6s.  For  other  particulars  relating 

to  the  piftole,  both  as  a money  of  account  and  as  a coin, 
we  refer  to  Kelly’s  Univerfal  Cambift. 

N.B.  W.  every  where  denotes  worfe  than  the  Englifh 
ftandard. 

PISTOLOCHIA,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  plant  of  which  the  Virginian  fnake-root  of 
the  fliops  is  the  root. 

PISTON,  a part  or  member  in  fevcral  machines,  partff 
cularly  pumps,  air-pumps,  fyringes.  See.  called  alfo  the 
emholus,  and  popularly  the  fucker. 

The  pifton  of  a pump  is  a fliort  cylinder  of  metal,  fixed 
exaftly  to  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  or  body  ; and  which, 
being  worked  up  and  down  alternately  therein,  raifes  the 
water ; and  when  raifed,  preffes  it  again,  fo  as  to  make  it 
force  up  a valve  with  which  it  is  furnillied,  and  fo  efcape 
through  the  nofe  of  the  pump. 

There  are  two  forts  of  piftons  ufed  in  pumps ; the  one 
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with  a valve,  which  is  called  a bucket ; and  the  other  with- 
out a valve,  which  is  called  a forcer.  See  Pump. 

The  piftons  of  air-pumps,  fyringes,  &c.  fee  defcribed 
under  Air-pump  and  Syringe. 

PISTORIA,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  PiSTOIA. 

PISTRINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Servia ; 48  miles 
S.W.  of  Niffa,  and  100  miles  E.  of  Ragufa. 

PISTRITZER,  a river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe,  near  Wittemberg. 

PISTYRUS,  or  PissiRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Thrace,  near  Medras,  in  the  territory 
of  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  a lake  thirty  ftadia 
in  circuit. 

PI  SUE  RG  A,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Spain,  which 
fprings  in  the  N.  part  of  Old  Callile,  and  runs  into  the 
Duero  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Valladolid. 

PISUM,  in  Botany,  the  Pea,  an  ancient  name,  whofe 
origin  is  loll  in  its  antiquity.  Some  of  the  learned  are  con- 
tent to  deduce  it  from  the  Greek  tic-gi',  which  means  the 
fame  thing,  and  which  others  derive  from  irha-o-u-,  to  Jlamp, 
or  bruife,  becaufe  it  was  cuftomary  to  take  off  the  Ikiii  by 
fuch  means.  De  Theis  thinks  the  Celtic  pis,  which  is  ptfen 
in  the  plural,  (he  by  miftake  fays  lingular,)  is  the  common 
root  of  this  word  in  all  languages.  Hence  the  Anglo-Saxon 
pifa ; the  Englilh  pea,  peafe,  and  Hill  in  obfolete  Norfolk 
peafen  ; the  French  pots,  and  for  a pea-field,  in  old  language, 
pefiere ; the  Italian  pifo ; the  Wellh^zir;  all  lynonimous. 
Linn.  Gen.  PI.  374.  Schreb.  496.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
1070.  Mart.  Mill.  DiH.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  760.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  302.  JulT.  360.  Tourn.  t.  215.  La- 
marck Illullr.  t.  633.  Gjertn.  t.  152.  (Ochrus;  Tourn. 
t.  219,  220.) — Clals  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandrla.  Nat. 
Ord.  Papilionacea,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  live-cleft, 
acute,  permanent ; the  two  upper  fegments  broadell.  Cor. 
papilionaceous.  Standard  very  broad,  inverfely  heart- 
Ihaped,  reflexed,  emarginate  with  a little  point.  Wings 
two,  roundifh,  converging,  Ihorter  than  the  llandard.  Keel 
comprefled,  half  crefcent-lhaped,  Ihorter  than  the  wings. 
Siam.  Filaments  in  two  diltindl  fets ; one  fimple,  upper- 
moll  ; and  nine  awl-fliaped,  united  more  than  half-way  into 
a cylinder,  fplit  along  its  upper  fide ; anthers  roundifli. 
Pyi.  Germen  oblong,  comprefled  ; llyle  afcending,  trian- 
gular, membranous,  keeled,  its  fides  bent  outwards  ; Itigma 
united  with  the  upper  angle,  oblong,  villous.  Pertc.  Le- 
gume large,  long,  roundilh,  or  comprefled  towards  the 
bafe,  terminating  in  a point  diredled  upwards,  of  one  cell 
and  two  valves.  Seeds  feveral,  globofe. 

Obf.  Ochrus  of  Tournefort  has  an  oblong  fear  to  the 
ieed  ; Plfum  of  the  fame  author  has  a roundifh  fear. 

EIT.  Ch.  Style  triangular,  keeled  and  downy  at  the  upper 
fide.  Two  upper  fegments  of  the  calyx  broadell.  Stamens 
jn  dillin£l  fets. 

I.  P.  fativum.  Common  Pea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1026. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Ait,^n.  i.  (Pifum;  Riv.  Tetrap.  Irr.  t.  36. 
Camer.  Epit.  213.  P.  majus  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  389. 
Ger.  Em.  1219. ) — Footllalks  cylindrical.  Stipulas  rounded 

and  crenate  at  the  bafe.  Stalks  bearing  feveral  flowers 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Dr.  Sibtherp  found  it,  ap- 
parently wild,  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  The  root  is  an- 
nual. Stem  branched,  leafy,  fmooth,  climbing  by  means  of 
tendrils,  and  various  in  height.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate, 
of  about  fix,  elliptical,  nearly  oppofite,  mollly  entire  leaf- 
lets, on  a common  fooljlalli,  ending  in  a compound  tendril. 
Stipulas  in  pairs  at  the  infertion  of  the  footllalk,  much 
larger  than  the  leaflets ; rounded,  lying  over  each  other,  and 
vor.,  XXV  n. 


eopioufly  crenate,  at  the  bafe.  Stalks  axillary,  folitary, 
bearing  two  or  more  large,  pearly-white,  inodorous  Jloiuers. 
Upper  fegments  of  the  calyx  broader,  hardly  fliorter,  than 
the  reft  ; all  of  them  ovate,  acute.  Legume  about  a finger’* 
length,  fmooth. 

Of  this  valuable  plant  botanifls  have  diflinguiflied  feveral 
varieties,  and  gardeners  feveral  more.  Among  the  latter 
are  the  Marrowfat,  the  Rounceval,  the  Hotfpur,  &c. 
Among  the  former  are  the  Sickle  Pea  of  Miller,  Pifum 
filiqua  curva ; Rivin.  Tetrap.  Irr.  t.  37;  the  Dwarf  Pea, 
P.  nanum  of  the  fame  author,  t.  38.  f.  2 ; the  Sugar  Pea, 
P.  cortice  eduli ; Tourn.  Inll.  394 ; and  the  Rofe,  Crown, 
or  Topknot  Pea,  P.  umbellatum  ; Mill.  Di6l.  ed.  8.  n.  3. 
Ger.  Em.  1220.  P.  comofum ; Riv.  Tetrap.  Irr.  t.  38. 
f.  I.  Thefe  two  lall,  (the  Sugar  and  the  Crown  Peas,) 
agree  in  the  remarkable  property  of  having  no  hard  rigid 
lining  to  the  legume,  fo  that  their  pods  may  be  boiled  and 
eaten  entire,  having  moreover  a very  fweet  and  agreeable 
flavour.  The  jlowers  of  the  Crown  Pea,  at  leaft,  have 
elegant  rofe-coloured  wings,  and  their  ftalks  grow  many 
together  about  the  top  of  the  Item,  rendering  the  plant  very 
ornamental,  and  the  crop  abundant.  We  have  often  been 
tempted  to  confider  this  as  a dillindl  fpecies.  The  notches 
of  the  jlipulas  are,  as  Miller  remarks,  about  four,  being 
much  fewer  than  in  the  Common  Pea  ; but  we  can  find  no 
fufficiently  clear  and  permanent  fpecific  mark. 

2.  P.  arvenfe.  Field,  or  Grey  Pea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1027. 
Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Sm.  El.  Grtec.  Sibth.  t.  687,  un- 
publifhed.  ( Pifi  pulchra  fpecies,  folio  angulofo  ; Bauh. 
Hift.  v.  2.  297.  Morif.  V.  2.  fe£l.  2.  t.  i.  f.  4.) — Leaflets 
four  on  a ftalk.  Stipulas  ftrongly  crenate.  Stalks  fingle- 
flowered. — Native'  of  fields  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  Dr. 
Sibthorp  found  it  near  Conilantinople  ; and  it  is  often  in 
fome  degree  naturalized  with  us.  This  feems  fcarcely  more 
than  a variety,  or  perhaps  the  true  original  ftate,  of  the  firll 
fpecies,  differing  in  having  rather  fewer  leajlets,  which  are 
more  frequently  ferrated ; folitary  purplifli  Jloauers,  whofe 
wings  are  of  a violet  purple  ; and  rather  more  llrongly  cre- 
nate, often  angular,  Jlipulas. 

3.  P.fulvum.  Tawny-flowered  Pea.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  62.  El.  Graec.  t.  688,  unpubliflied. 
— Footftalks  cylindrical.  Stipulas  rounded  at  the  bafe, 
fliarply  toothed.  Stalks  two-flowered.  Legumes  fliortened* 
— Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Afia  minor,  probably  near 
Smyrna.  This  is  fmaller  than  the  preceding.  J^ecjlets 
two  or  four,  ferrated.  Bafe  of  the  Jlipulas,  rounded,  di- 
lated,  very  fharply  and  eopioufly  toothed.  Floivers  ele- 
gant ; their  ftandard  falmon-coloured,  veined  with  crimfon 
or  fcarlet ; wings  of  an  orange  hue  ; keel  of  a tawny  yel- 
low. Legume  fcarcely  more  than  an  inch  long,  half-ellipti- 
cah  Seeds  from  three  to  five. 

4.  P.  maritimum.  Sea  Pea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1027.  Willd. 
n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  Sm.  Spicil.  8.  t.  9.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1046. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  338. — Footftalks  (lightly  flattened  above.  Stem 
angular.  Stipulas  arrow-fhaped.  Stalks  many-flowered. 
— Native  of  the  ftony  fea  beach  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
according  to  Linnaeus  and  Purlh,  of  North  America  alfo. 
It  was  firll  noticed  in  England  between  Aldburgh  and  Or- 
ford,  Suffolk,  when  a year  of  fcarcity  caufed  it  to  attraA 
the  obfervation  of  the  diftrelfed  peafantry,  who  derived 
great  relief  from  thefe  wild  peas,  as  Caius,  Gerarde,  and 
others  relate;  fee  Ger.  Em.  1250,  The  long  deep  peren- 
nial roots  were  alfo  found  to  be  fweet  and  eatable.  The 

Jlems  are  (hort,  procumbent,  thickly  clothed  with  greyifh 
glaucous  leaves,  each  compofed  of  fix  or  eight  oval,  entire, 
generally  alternate  leaflets,  and  ending  in  a divided  tendril. 
Flowers  handfome,  variegated  with  purple  and  blue,  man-j 
3 Q together 
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together  on  longifh  axillary  ftalks.  Legumes  linear-oblong  ; 
their  young  feeds  about  as  good  as  the  Grey  Pea. 

5.  P.  Ochrus.  Wing  Pea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1027.  Willd. 
n.  4.  Ait.  n.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Gr$c.  Sibth.  t.  689.  (Ochrus 
five  Ervilia ; Ger.  Em.  1 249.  Aracus  niger  ; Matth. 
Valgr.  V.  I.  384.)  ■ Leaflets  two,  on  winged  decurrent 
footfl,alks.  Flower-fialks  fingle-flowered. —Native  of  Italy, 
Spain  and  the  Levant.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  Englifli 
gardens  in  Gerarde’s  time,  being  a hardy  annual,  flowering 
in  June  and  July.  The  very  large  broad  wings  of  the  foot- 
fialis  mark  it  fufficiently.  Each  lobe  of  thele  bears,  at  the 
fummit,  an  oval  glaucous  leaflet,  fometimes  more,  and  the 
middle  part  ends  in  a many-branched  tendril,  winged  at  the 
bafe.  Floiverflalks  axillary,  folitary,  much  fhorter  than  the 
footftalks,  fingle-flowered.  Corolla  pale  buff.  Legume  an 
inch  and  an  h^f  long,  channelled  and  winged  at  the  back. 
Of  the  quality  of  the  peas  we  have  no  information. 

PisuM,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  hardy  her- 
baceous kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are ; the  com- 
mon pea  (P.  fativum) ; the  fea  pea  (P.  maritimum) ; and 
the  yellow-flowered  pea  (P.  ochrus). 

Of  the  firfl;  fort  there  are  two  principal  varieties,  the 
white  and  grey  ; and  feveral  fub-varieties,  the  principal  of 
which  are  : 

Early  Kinds. — The  early  golden  hotfpur  ; early  Charlton 
hotfpur  ; Nichols’s  early  golden  hotfpur  ; the  early  Charl- 
ton ; the  Reading  hotfpur ; Maflers’s  hotfpur  ; Ormrod’s 
hotfpur ; early  dwarf  hotfpur  ; Leadman’s  dwarf ; fan 
Spanifli  dwarf ; early  dwarf  frame  pea  ; pearl  pea  ; clutter 
pea  ; royal  green  pea  ; Eflex  hotfpur  ; the  dwarf  pea  ; the 
fugar  pea. 

Late  Kinds. — Spanifh  morotto  ; nonpareil ; fugar  dwarf ; 
fickle  pea ; marrowfat ; dwarf  marrowfat ; rofe  or  crown 
pea  ; rounceval  pea  ; grey  pea  ; large  grey  pea  ; crooked 
grey  pea ; long-bearing  pea ; green  field  pea ; white  field 
pea  ; pig  pea. 

Many  of  the  firtt  fub-varieties  are  very  early,  and  being 
low  growers,  require  tticks  of  three  or  four  feet  only  in 
height,  and  often  not  fo  much.  New  varieties  of  thefe  are 
raifed  almott  every  year,  which,  becaufe  they  differ  in  fome 
flight  particular,  are  fold  at  an  advanced  price,  and  have 
frequently  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  raifed  them,  or  the 
place  where  they  firtt  grew.  Thefe  varieties  are  not  perma- 
nent, and  without  the  greatett  care  will  foon  degenerate. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  open  Ground. — All  the  forts  of 
the  firtt  kind  are  raifed  from  feed  fown  annually ; and  as 
thofe  of  one  flowing  continue  but  a fhort  time  in  bearing, 
feveral  fowings  are  requifite  each  feafon,  to  continue  fuc- 
ceflions  for  the  table  all  fummer ; each  fowing  to  remain 
where  fown,  choofing^  a warm  dry  border,  &c.  for  the 
earliett  crops  ; and  for  the  fucceeding  ones,  any  of  the  com- 
mon quarters,  in  a free  expofure,  dittant  from  the  fhade  of 
trees,  &c.,  but  open  to  the  fun. 

For  the  late  crops  the  more  moitt  parts  are  the  bett. 

The  general  feafon  for  fowing  is  any  time  in  open  weather, 
from  the  lattter  end  of  Oftober,  or  in  November,  until  May 
or  June. 

But  in  order  to  have  green  peas  as  early  as  poflible,  re- 
courfe  mutt  be  had  to  the  afllftance  of  hot-beds,  by  the  aid 
of  which  they  are  obtained  in  March  and  April,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  coming  in  of  the  natural  ground  crops,  in 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  the  following  month. 

The  early  and firf  general  Crops. — Towards  the  latter  end 
of  October,  in  November  or  December,  as  the  weather 
may  be  convenient,  the  earliett  crops  Ihould  be  put  into  the 
ground.  In  warm  foils  and  fituations  it  is  always  advifable 
to  fow  a few  in  the  two  former  months  ; but  in  general,  and 


efpecially  in  open  expofed  grounds,  November  and  Decem- 
ber is  time  enough  to  begin  the  principal  fowings.  For 
this  purpofe  the  earliett  Charlton  or  golden  hotfpurs  are  the 
moll  proper. 

And  in  order  for  their  reception  a warm  fouth  border,  or 
fome  other  dry,  (heltered,  funny  fituation  fnould  be  dug 
over  and  prepared  ; when,  in  a dry  day,  drills  fliould  be 
drawn  by  a line,  ranging  fouth  and  north,  to  enjoy  the 
greater  advantage  of  the  fun’s  influence,  m.aking  them  an 
inch  and  a halt  deep,  and  two  feet  and  a half  at  leaft 
afunder ; but  if  defigned  for  tticks,  three  feet  and  a half 
will  be  a more  proper  dittance.  Then  the  feed  thould  be 
fcattered  in  evenly  along  the  middle  of  each  drill,  rathe*" 
thickilh,  as  they  are  liable  to  accidents  from  vermin  and  the 
feafon,  covering  them  in  regularly  with  the  earth  either  with 
a rake  or  hoe,  being  careful  that  they  are  all  equally  covered 
the  depth  of  the  drills  ; and  then  with  a rake  lightly  trim 
the  furface  fmooth  ; wTich  iinifhes  the  w'ork. 

The  peas  begin  to  germinate  in  a fortnight,  if  mild  wea- 
ther, and  come  up  in  three  weeks  or  a month,  but  feldom  in 
Icfs  time  at  this  feafon  ; when  the  plants  are  to  be  managed 
as  diredled  below. 

Another  fowing  Ihould  be  performed  in  three  weeks- or  a 
month  after  this ; or  when  the  firtt  was  fowed  in  Odlober 
or  early  in  the  following  month,  it  is  better  to  repeat  the 
fowing  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  for  fear  the  firtt 
fhould  fail ; and  after  this  continue  fowing  once  in  three 
W'eeks  or  a month  all  w'inter  in  mild  w’eather.  But  towards 
fpring  a principal  crop  of  the  Reading  and  other  large  hot- 
flpurs  fliould  be  fown  ; and  as  the  feafon  advances,  the  fow- 
ings be  made  in  more  open  expofures,  and  more  in  quantity 
than  the  early  ones  ; and  as  the  fpring  draws  on,  the  fow- 
ings fliould  alfo  be  repeated  oftener ; as  from  the  clofe  of 
the  year  till  the  beginning  of  April,  they  fliould  be  once  in 
three  weeks ; and  from  that  time  till  May  once  a fortnight, 
efpecially  as  the  warm  weather  increafes. 

The  winter  and  early  fpring  fowings  differ  materially  in 
the  time  they  require  to  germinate  ; thofe  fown  any  time  in 
winter  are  fometimes  three  weeks  or  near  a month  before 
they  appear,  while  thofe  fown  towards  fpring  come  up 
much  fooner,  in  the  later  fpring  fowings,  often  in  a very 
fliort  time. 

In  the  later  of  the  above  fowings,  fome  of  the  dwarf 
forts  may  be  introduced ; as  Leadman’s  dwarf,  both  for 
middle  and  late  crops. 

As  the  plants  of  each  fowing  come  up,  and  are  advanced 
two  or  three  inches  in  height,  it  is  proper  to  begin  the  firtt 
culture  by  drawing  a little  earth  with  a hoe,  or  fmall  rake, 
lightly  up  to  their  ttems  on  each  fide  of  the  different  rows 
to  ftrengthen  and  forward  their  growth,  repeating  the  earth- 
ing once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire, and  at  the  fame  time  cutting  up  and  clearing  away 
all  weeds ; and  when  the  crops  are  fix  or  eight  inches  in 
height,  thofe  defigned  for  fupport  fliould  be  flicked. 

As  the  earliett  crops  are  often  in  danger  from  the  feverity 
of  frotts,  it  is  proper,  when  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  high,  to  draw  a little  fine  earth  lightly  up  to  their  ttems 
in  a dry  day ; it  will  alfo  be  of  much  advantage  to  give  oc- 
cafional  proteftion  to  fuch  crops  in  fevere  weather,  by  cover- 
ing them  lightly  with  long,  light,  dry  litter,  of  the  flrawy 
kind,  or  by  mats  ; which,  where  there  is  but  a moderate 
quantity  in  warm  borders,  may  be  more  eafily  effefted  ; but 
this  need  only  be  praftifed  in  very  fevere  frotts.  They  mutt 
however  be  carefully  uncovered  every  fine  day  in  temperate 
weather  ; and  the  moment  the  frott  difappears  the  covering 
be  entirely  removed  ; as  they  mutt  by  no  means  be  kept  too 
clofe,  which  would  draw  them  up  weak  and  tender. 


When 
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When  in  bloffom,  if  the  weather  fliould  prove  dry  and 
warm,  a few  good  waterings  in  the  mornings  will  be  bene- 
hcial ; and  when  the  blofl'oming  plants  are  advanced  a con- 
liderable  height,  if  they  are  then  topped,  it  will  promote 
their  podding  and  coming  to  perfeftion. 

As  to  the  fucceeding  crops  of  the  different  kinds,  all 
they  require  is  hoeing  up  the  earth  to  their  ftems  occafion- 
ally,  and  cutting  up  all  weeds  when  they  appear  ; thofe  de- 
figned  for  fuppcrt  being  always  flicked  as  foon  as  they  are 
half  a foot  high,  or.  a little  more,  before  they  begin  to  fall 
down  on  their  Tides,  providing  flicks  about  four  or  five  feet 
long,  and  placing  one  range  to  each  row  principally  on  the 
fouth  or  luoft  funny  fide  or  the  rows,  as  the  plants  naturally 
incline  towards  the  fun,  and  of  courfe  more  readily  attach 
themfelves  to  the  flicks. 

In  the  culture  of  the  larger  kinds,  for  fucceffional  general 
crops,  fuch  as  the  m.arrowfats,  Spanifh  morottos,  &c. 
they  may  be  begun  fowing  in  January,  the  dwarf  marrow- 
fats firfl ; but  the  three  following  months  are  the  moll  pro- 
per for  the  general  crops  of  all  the  large  kinds  ; a free  ex- 
pofure  in  the  moll  open  quarters  being  made  ufe  of,  drawing 
drills  by  line,  about  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  deep, 
and  not  lefs  than  a yard  afunder,  and  when  flicked,  four 
feet,  and  for  the  largell  forts  four  feet  and  a half  or  five 
feet,  in  fingle  or  double  rows. 

In  thele  cafes  the  feed  fhould  be  Town  thinly  along  the 
middle  of  each  drill,  drawing  the  earth  evenly  over  them 
with  the  rake,  hoe,  or  feet,  covering  them  equally  the 
depth  of  the  drills,  and  raking  the  furface  fmooth  ; thefe 
fowings  being  repeated  once  a fortnight  or  three  w’eeks  ; 
and  as  the  Ipring  advances  once  a fortnight,  efpecially  from 
the  beginning  of  April  until  the  end  of  the  following  month. 
Afterwards  a few  may  be  fown  every  ten  or  twelve  days. 
Late  fowings  are,  however,  feldom  very  fruitful,  being  often 
attacked  with  the  mildew  ; but  it  is  proper  to  endeavour  to 
have  fome  as  long  in  the  feafon  as  poffible. 

When  thefe  different  crops  are  come  up  about  three 
inches  high,  they  fhould  have  earth  laid  up  to  them  on  each 
fide  of  the  rows,  cutting  down  all  weeds,  and  repeating 
the  hoeings  occafionally  according  as  the  growth  of  weeds 
may  require  ; and  when  they  are  half  a foot,  or  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  they  fhould  have  the  flicks  placed  to  them  ; 
which  for  thefe  large  forts  require  flicks  fix  or  feven  feet 
high  at  leafl,  placing  them  on  the  funny  fide  of  the  rows,  as 
diredled  above. 

For  late  crops,  any  of  the  forts,  either  hotfpurs  or  larger 
kinds,  may  be  continued  fowing  all  May  and  until  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  end  of  June  ; like  wife  fome  of  the  dwarf  forts 
at  a later  period  for  late  produftion.  It  may  be  proper  to 
fow  larger  portions  of  Rouncivals  for  the  latefl  crops,  on 
account  of  their  being  rather  the  hardiefl  to  flruggle  with 
the  fummer’s  heat  and  drought,  and  thereby  mofl  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  a late  produftion. 

For  thefe  crops  fome  of  the  moiflefl  ground  fhould  be 
chofen  ; and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  dry  and  hot, 
it  will  be  of  importance  to  foak  the  feed  in  foft  water  fix 
or  eight  hours  previous  to  fowing  ; or  the  drills  may  be  well 
watered  after  it  has  been  done  ; either  of  which  wdll  pro- 
mote their  rifing  expeditioufly  and  more  regularly. 

It  may  be  obferved,  in  refpedl  to  the  times  of  fowing, 
that  it  is  a good  rule,  in  the  different  forts,  as  foon  as  one 
crop  appears  fairly  above  ground,  to  fow  another  to  fucceed 
it  of  the  fame  kind,  fo  as  to  have  a regular  fucceffion  of 
crops  following  one  another  in  bearing ; and  if  a crop  of 
marrowfats.  See.,  and  another  ot  hotfpurs,  be  lown  on  the 
fame  day,  the  hotfpurs  will  come  into  be;u-ing  a fortnight 


the  foonefl,  and  the  marrowfats  will  arrive  to  a bearing  Hate 
about  the  time  the  others  are  going  out,  juft  in  due  time  to 
fucceed  them  ; which  fhould  be  attended  to  in  order  to  have 
thefe  forts  form  a regular  fucceffion  to  each  other. 

In  gathering  the  crops,  both  hands  ought  always  to  be 
employed ; one  to  hold  the  peduncle  or  footftalk  of  the 
fruit,  while  the  other  pulls  the  pods  ; otherwife  the  ftem  or 
main  ftalk  of  the  plant,  being  flender,  fragile,  and  weak, 
is  liable  to  be  broken  and  deftroyed ; and  the  gatherings 
fliould  always  be  regularly  performed  according  as  the  pods 
fill,  never  letting  them  ftand  to  grow  old,  as  they  are  in  the 
greateft  perfedlion  for  eating  while  green,  and  the  plants 
continue  longer  in  bearing.  Crops  of  peas  continue  only 
about  a fortnight  in  full  bearing,  during  which  time  they 
furnifh  a plentiful  gathering  of  pods  in  their  perfedlion  ; 
though  in  moift  fhowery  weather  they  fometimes  continue 
fhooting  and  flowering  three  or  four  weeks  ; but  the  pro- 
duce after  the  firfl  fortnight  is  generally  inferior  both  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

As  foon  as  the  crops  are  paft  bearing,  all  the  flicks  fhould 
be  taken  up  and  tied  in  bundles,  being  let  upright  in  any  dry 
corner  for  future  ufe. 

Method  of  Culture  in  Hot-Beds. — In  order  to  have  green 
peafe  as  early  in  the  year  as  poffible,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  the  alfiftance  of  hot-beds ; and  the  proper  forts  for  this 
purpofe  are  the  early  dwarf  kinds,  which  by  this  means 
may  be  brought  into  bearing  in  March,  or  the  following 
month. 

In  this  intention,  it  is  rather  the  beft  mode  to  raife  the 
plants  firlt  in  the  natural  ground,  by  fowing  in  Odlober,  or 
the  following  month,  giving  occafional  protedlion  from 
froft  ; and  when  one  or  two  inches  high,  to  tranfplant  them 
into  the  hot-bed,  in  January,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing month : as  by  this  practice  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  plants  is  fo  checked  by  the  removal,  that  they  fhoot  more 
moderately,  and  thereby  bloffom  and  bear  fooner,  and  more 
abundantly. 

The  fowings  fhould  be  performed  in  a warm,  dry,  fouth 
border,  or  in  fome  fimilar  dry  fheltered  part  of  light  good 
earth,  in  a bed  of  proper  dimenfions,  to  have  the  protedlion 
of  a frame,  &c.  in  fevere  weather ; fowing  them  in  drills 
about  a foot  afunder,  in  the  manner  as  for  the  common 
crops.  When  they  are  come  up,  and  advanced  a little  in 
growth,  in  a dry  day,  fome  fine  earth  fhould  be  drawn  up 
to  their  ftems,  giving  fuitable  protedlion  in  bad  weather. 

But  they  may  be  fown  on  a moderate  hot -bed  in  Decem- 
ber, or  January,  under  frames,  &c.  ; and  when  the  plants 
are  up,  plenty  of  free  air  fhould  be  admitted  every  temperate 
day,  and  be  defended  in  the  nights  from  froft,  fnow,  and 
cutting  cold  ; or,  fome  may  be  fown  in  large  pots,  and  be 
placed  in  a hot-houfe,  &c.  to  bring  up  the  plants  quickly, 
for  tranfplanting  into  the  intended  hot-bed  in  January. 
And  they  may  be  fown  at  once  in  a hot-bed,  at  the  above 
periods,  to  remain  for  bearing  ; but  it  is  generally  more 
eligible  to  have  the  plants  previoufly  railed  an  inch  or  two 
in  height,  either  by  early  fowing  in  the  full  ground,  or  for- 
warded under  frames,  or  in  a hot-bed,  &c.  as  above,  for 
tranfplanting  into  a frefh-made  hot -bed  for  bearing. 

In  either  of  the  above  methods  of  raifing  the  plants  for 
tranfplanting,  when  advanced  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
growth,  or  little  more,  they  are  proper  for  planting  out 
into  the  hot -bed  to  remain  for  fruiting. 

In  mild  weather,  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
January,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  month  at  furtheft, 
a hot-bed  for  one  or  more  of  the  largell  three-light  frames 
and  glafles  fliould  be  prepared,  wdiich  may  be  either  of  dung 
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or  tan  : the  latter,  where  it  can  be  obtained  eaiily  at  a mo- 
derate expence,  is  confiderably  the  beft  for  this  purpofe. 
It  fhould  be  made  two  feet  and  a half,  or  a yard  thick,  and 
covered  with  frames  and  lights ; and  when  in  a moderate 
temperature,  the  earth  be  put  on  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants.  Any  light,  good,  dry  earth  may  be  employed, 
which  Ihould  be  laid  eight  or  ten  inches  thick  all  over  the 
bed  ; then  in  a dry  mild  day,  the  plants  may  be  taken  up, 
railing  them  with  their  roots  as  entire  as  poflible,  with  what 
earth  will  readily  hang  about  the  fibres  ; and  after  drawing 
fmall  drills  in  the  earth  of  the  hot -bed,  from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  the  frame,  a foot  and  a half  afunder,  and  about  an 
inch  deep,  the  plants  Ihould  be  put  in  the  drills,  not  more 
than  an  inch  apart,  covering  in  the  earth  clofe  to  their  roots 
and  ftems,  and  giving  a very  light  watering,  juft  to  fettle 
the  earth ; after  which  the  lights  Ihould  be  put  on,  being 
careful  to  raife  them  occafionally  at  the  upper  end,  to  give 
vent  to  the  fteam,  &c.  And  at  firft  planting  out,  when  in 
funny  weather,  if  the  plants  Ihould  flag,  a moderate  fltade 
Ihould  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  till  the  plants  have 
taken  root,  and  eftablilhed  themfelves. 

After  this,  frelh  air  mull  be  admitted  to  the  plants  daily, 
in  fine  weather,  to  ftrengthen  them,  by  tilting  the  upper 
end  of  the  lights,  according  to  the  temperature  ol  the  bed 
and  outward  air  ; keeping  them  clofe  in  cold  nights,  and 
covering  alfo  with  mats.  Occafional  moderate  waterings 
Ihould  likewife  be  given  in  fine  days ; and,  as  the  plants  ad- 
vance in  growth,  a little  earth  be  drawn  up  to  their  ftems 
once  or  twice  ; repeating  the  moderate  refrefliments  of  water 
frequently,  as  the  warm  feafon  advances ; which  may  be 
given  more  freely  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  And  ac- 
cording to  the  advanced  growth  of  the  plants,  and  increafed 
warmth  of  the  weather,  a larger  lhare  of  frelh  air  in  pro- 
portion Ihould  be  given  ; and  when  they  are  in  blolfom,  if 
the  fun  at  any  time  appears  too  violent  for  them  through 
the  glafles,  it  is  advifable  to  give  a very  flight  lhade  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  heat  of  funny  days  : likewife,  when  in  full 
blolfom,  and  fruiting,  to  admit  plenty  of  free  air  ; even 
fometimes,  in  fine  days,  Ihoving  the  glafles  entirely  off ; alfo 
ftill  continuing  the  waterings  more  abundantly  during  the 
time  of  fetting  and  growth  of  the  pods,  and  indulging  them 
with  the  benefit  of  warm  Ihowers  of  rain.  In  this  way,  the 
plants  may  be  brought  to  bearing  in  March  or  April ; and 
by  a fucceflion  of  two  crops,  in  hot-beds  made  at  three  or 
four  weeks’  interval,  and  managed  as  above,  a fupply  be 
continued  till  the  natural  ground  crops  come  into  bearing  in 
May.  • 

Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  fruit  forcing-houfes, 
hot-walls,  &c.  a few  of  the  earliell  kinds,  either  previoufly 
raifed  in  young  plants  an  inch  or  two  in  growth,  as  in  the 
hot-bed  culture,  or,  in  default  of  it,  the  feed  fovvn  ; and 
which  being  in  pots,  are  placed  in  thefe  departments  ; or, 
where  there  are  internal  borders  of  earth,  fome  young  plants 
may  be  placed  therein.  The  internal  moderate  heat  of  the 
above  departments,  effefted  either  by  bark-beds,  &c.  or  fire, 
or  both  occafionally,  dn  a requifite  degree  for  forcing  the 
fruit-trees  to  early  production,  forwards  them  alfo,  fo  as  to 
have  fome  for  gathering  in  the  molt  early  feafon,  in  a fmall 
proportion. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Field. — Where  defigned  to  raife 
crops,  in  order  to  gather  the  produce  green  and  young,  for 
the  fupply  of  markets,  November,  or  rather  December,  is 
foon  enough  to  begin  the  firft  fowings,  efpecially  in  open 
expofed  grounds  ; a dry  light  foil  being  chofen  for  the  more 
forward  fowings.  As  to  the  forts,  any  of  the  hotfpurs 
may  be  ufed  for  the  forward  crops  ; and  for  a general  crop, 


the  Reading  hotfpur  is  excellent ; and  after  that  fort,  the 
Mafters’s  and  Ormrod’s,  &c.  ; but  of  the  large  kinds,  the 
marrowfats  and  Spanilh  morattoes  fhould  be  chofen  for  the 
main  crops. 

The  ground  for  their  reception  mull  be  prepared  by  pro- 
per ploughing  and  harrowing ; drills  are  then  to  be  drawn 
with  a hoe  crofsw'ays  the  lands,  or  with  a drill-plough 
lengthways,  two  feet  at  leaft,  or  two  and  a half  afunder  for 
the  early,  and  three  for  the  larger  forts.  As  no  flicks  are 
intended  for  thefe  large  field  crops,  having  fown  the  feed, 
it  fhould  be  covered  in  either  with  the  hoe,  rake,  or  har- 
row ; but  the  hoe  or  rake  will  cover  them  more  evenly,  and 
almofl  as  expeditioufly.  When  they  come  up,  they  mull 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  by  broad-hoeing  ; but  this  is 
fometimes  performed  in  fields  by  horfe -hoeing,  for  the  fake 
of  expedition  ; which,  having  hoes  fixed  in  a fort  of  plouo-h 
horizontally,  is  drawn  by  a horfe  between  the  rows,  a man 
holding  the  plough-fhafts  to  guide  it.  But  as  this  can  only 
cut  dow'n  the  weeds,  a common  drawing  hand-hoe  muft  be 
ufed  to  earth  up  the  plants : though  this  is  often  difre- 
garded  in  the  field-culture,  it,  however,  proves  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  crops. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  rows  ftiould  be  laid  down  fo  as  to  face 
the  fun  as  much  as  poffible. 

Method  of  faving  Seed. — In  order  to  fave  feed,  fome  of 
each  fort  fhould  be  fuffered  to  Hand  entirely  for  that  pur- 
pofe, or  fome  fown  of  each  p^rpofely  in  different  parts; 
and  the  whole  produce  fuffered  to  remain  and  ripen  for 
feed. 

In  the  latter  mode,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  February,  in 
fome  open  ground,  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  afunder,  no 
flicks  being  required ; and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds  by  hoeing,  the  earth  being  laid  up 
to  their  ftems  once  or  twice.  When  they  are  in  bloom, 
they  fhould  be  examined  row  by  row,  to  fee  if  there  be  any 
degenerate  fort,  which,  when  prefent,  muft  be  pulled  out ; 
or  if  any  improved  variety  be  difeovered,  to  mark  it ; which 
is  the  only  method  to  preferve  both  the  purity  of  the  known 
forts,  and  to  procure  new  varieties.  For  example : if 
amongft  the  hotfpurs  any  large  forts  appear,  they  fhould 
be  removed  direftly  ; alfo  any  hotfpurs,  &c-  from  amongft 
the  large  kinds  ; and  different  forts  ©f  any  of  thefe  from 
each  other.  And  if  any  new  fort  difeovers  itfelf,  either  by 
flowering  earlier  than  all  the  reft,  or  poffefiing  fome  other 
fingularity,  or  noticeable  merit  for  culture,  it  fhould  be 
carefully  marked  ; the  feed  being  faved  feparate,  to  fow  fe- 
parately  for  furnifliing  a proper  increafe. 

According  as  the  feeds  of  the  different  forts  ripen  in  July 
and  Auguft,  which  is  difcoverable  by  the  pods  changing 
bTOwn,  and  the  feed  becoming  a little  hard,  the  haum 
fhould  be  cut  or  pulled  up  in  dry  weather,  and  expofed  in 
heaps  to  the  fun,  turning  them  every  day  ; and  when  the  feed 
is  become  perfedlly  dry  and  hard,  it  may  either  be  threfhed 
out  direClly,  or  flacked  up  in  a dry  fituation,  till  another 
opportunity  : but  when  threfhed,  each  fort  muft  be  kept 
feparate,  and,  when  properly  cleaned,  be  put  up  in  facks, 
with  the  name  of  each  upon  them. 

PIT  and  Gallows,  in  our  udneient  Cujloms.  See  FuRGA 
and  Fossa. 

Pits,  Brine,  the  name  given  by  the  people  of  Worcefter- 
fhire  and  Chefhire,  to  the  wells  or  pits  affording  the  fait 
water,  out  of  which  they  extradl  the  fait. 

Thefe  waters,  though  they  all  contain  fait,  yet  have  other 
things  alfo  in  them,  and  thefe  not  in  fmall  quantity.  They 
all  contain  a very  large  proportion  of  flony  matter : this  is 
common  to  the  whole  fet,  but  particular  fubftartces  befide 
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this  are  found  in  the  particular  pits.  At  Northwich,  in 
Chefiiire,  there  are  four  pits,  the  water  of  which  llinks  veiy 
ftrongly  of  fulphur,  and  contains  fo  much  vitriol,  that  it  will 
turn  black  like  ink,  with  a decoaion  of  galls  : yet  this  is 
boiled  into  a very  fine  and  pure  kind  of  fait,  common  at 
our  tables  under  the  name  of  baflcet-falt,  and  having  no  fuch 
properties. 

There  is  a vail  quantity  of  llony  matter  precipitated  from 
thefe  pans  of  brine,  in  the  boiling  of  tliem  to  fait : this  is 
partly  faved  in  fmall  pans  fet  at  the  fide  of  the  boiler,  and 
partly  precipitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  where  it  forms 
a cruft  like  that  at  the  bottom  and  fides  of  our  tea-kettles, 
which  the  workmen  find  it  neceifary  to  remove  every  week  ; 
but  there  is  no  vitriol  or  fulphur  feparated.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  150. 

In  the  country  near  where  thefe  brine-pits  are,  the  in- 
ftruments  ufed  in  boring  often  bring  up  fine  and  hard  fait ; 
fo  that  they  give  proofs  of  there  being  rocks  of  fait  in  many 
places. 

All  along  the  river  Weever,  on  each  fide,  tlie  earth 
affords  brine  wherever  it  is  opened ; but  all  thefe  are  not  fit 
for  boiling,  many  of  the  pits  affording  a brine  too  weak  to 
be  worked  to  any  advantage.  The  very  llrongell  pits 
fometimes  alfo  become  at  once  too  weak  : this  is  owing  to 
the  irruption  of  frefli  fprings  into  them,  and  fometimes  the 
river  itfelf  makes  its  way  into  them,  and  overflows  them 
with  fuch  a quantity  of  frefli  water,  that  they  are  utterly 
fpoiled.  The  brine-pits  at  Wefton,  near  Stafford,  afford  a 
brine  that  ftinks  like  rotten  eggs  : this  turns  inftantly  to 
ink  with  galls,  and  purges  and  vomits  violently,  if  taken 
even  in  a fmall  quantity.  This,  in  boiling,  depofits  a white 
flaky  fand,  or  ftony  matter,  without  fmell  or  tafte,  and  the 
fait  is  pure  and  fine. 

The  pit  at  Droitwich,  in  Worcefterfliire,  affords  no  fand 
in  the  boiling,  nor  any  the  ieaft  fediment  of  the  ftony 
matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  the  fait  is  the  purelt 
of  all  the  others ; and  by  the  people  of  the  country  it  is 
efteemed  the  moft  wholefome,  becaufe  of  its  being  without 
the  fand. 

This  and  the  other  pits  hereabout,  all  have  the  fmell  of 
rotten  eggs,  efpecially  after  a little  reft,  as  on  the  Monday 
morning  after  the  Sunday’s  reft.  If  meat  be  put  to  pickle 
in  the  brine  of  thefe  pits,  inftead  of  being  preferved,  it  will 
ftink  in  twenty-four  hours,  fometimes  in  twelve,  yet  they 
yield  the  beft  fait  of  any  inland  pits  in  the  world. 

The  fulphur  fpaws  ofYorkfhire,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous in  difcrcnt  parts  of  the  county,  all  ftink  violently  of 
rotten  eggs ; but  if  well  drawn  and  worked,  they  would 
prove  as  moffenfive  as  the  reft,  and  only  fo  many  weaker 
or  ftronger  brine  pits  ; and  the  fmell  is  no  other  than  that 
of  the  Cheflifte  and  Staffordfhire  brine,  when  it  has  been 
left  fome  time  at  reft.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the 
ftony  matter  is  depofited  in  fuch  vail  plenty  by  the  waters 
of  all  our  fait  fprings,  it  is  not  found  in  any  abundance  in 
thofe  places  where  lalt  is  made  out  of  fea-fand,  as  in  Lan- 
caftiire,  and  fome  other  places  ; fo  that  it  is  much  more 
than  the  natural  quantity  of  fpar  contained  in  water  that 
is  thus  depofited  ; and  indeed  it  appears  from  trial,  that 
the  brine  of  our  fait  fprings,  in  general,  contains  more 
than  twenty  times  the  quantity  of  fpar  that  common  water 
does. 

This  ftony  matter  feparates  itfelf  from  the  water  before 
the  fait  does,  and  thus  it  appears  in  many  other  waters 
impi-egnated  with  mineral  particles.  The  vitriolic  waters 
all  contain  ochre  and  fait,  and  in  all  thefe  the  ochre  feparates 
itfelf  firft  in  the  boiling,  and  then  the  vitriol ; and  the  ftony 
matter  precipitated  from  common  fait  fprings  affords,  on  an 


analyfis,  the  fait  called  nitrum  calcareum,  in  confiderable 
abundance.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  156.  See  Saxt. 

Pits,  Forcing,  in  Gardening,  fuch  as  are  formed  and  con- 
ftrufted  on  fomewhat  fimilar  principles  to  thofe  in  hot- 
houfes,  lloves,  &c.,  and  which  are  found  of  very  great  ufe 
and  advantage  in  railing  crops  of  culinary  exotics,  as 
cucumbers,  and  many  other  forts  ; — in  forcing  common  vege- 
tables, as  afparagus  ; — in  raifing  young  exotics,  as  pines  and 
other  plants  ; — or  in  producing  grapes.  For  thefe  general 
purpofes,  pits  have  been  conllrufled  with  one  fingle  fire, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  four  different  temperatures 
of  heat  at  the  fame  time.  They  are,  confequently,  able  to 
force  all  kinds  of  common  vegetables,  and  capable  of  grow- 
ing vines,  pines,  and  melons,  each  in  their  proper  climate, 
with  one  fire,  and  little  trouble  or  expence.  See  Hot- 
house and  Stove. 

ViT-Coal.  See  Coal. 

Vegetables  have  been  confidered  as  the  materials  for  the 
formation  of  pit-coal ; but  M.  Chaptal  obferves,  that  a few 
forells,  being  buried  in  the  earth,  are  not  fuffleient  to  form 
the  mountains  of  coal  which  exift  in  its  bowels.  He  thinks 
fome  provifion,  greater  and  more  proportioned  to  the  effeft, 
is  requifite,  and  this  he  finds  only  in  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  vegetables  which  grows  in  the  feas,  and  which  is  ftill 
increafed  by  the  immenfe  mafs  of  thofe  that  are  canned 
down  by  rivers.  Thofe  vegetables  carried  away  by  the 
currents,  are  agitated,  heaped  together,  and  broken  by  the 
waves ; and  afterwards  become  covered  with  ftrata  of 
argillaceous  or  calcareous  earth,  and  are  decompofed.  It 
is  eafier  to  conceive  how  thefe  maffes  of  vegetables  may 
form  ftrata  of  coal,  than  that  the  remains  of  fhells  fhould 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  globe.  In  confirmation  of 
this  theory,  Chaptal  alleges,  the  prefence  of  vegetables  in 
coal  mines ; the  impreffions  of  fhells  and  of  fifh  that  are 
found  in  the  ftrata  of  coal,  and  not  unfrequently  fhells 
themfelves  ; and  alfo  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  nature 
of  the  mountains  which  furnifh  coal,  from  which  it  appears 
that  their  formation  is  fub-marine  ; for  they  all  confift  either 
of  Ichiftus,  or  grit,  or  limeftone.  The  fecondary  fchiftus  is 
a kind  of  coal,  in  which  the  earthy  principle  predominates 
over  the  bituminous.  As  the  origin  of  the  fchiftus,  on 
which  the  texture  of  the  vegetable,  and  the  impreflion  of 
fifli  are  well  preferved,  is  fub-marine,  the  fame  muft  like- 
wife  be  the  origin  of  the  coal  diftributed  in  ftrata  through 
its  thicknefs.  The  grit-llone  confifts  of  fand  heaped  to- 
gether, carried  into  the  fea  by  rivers,  and  thrown  up  againft 
the  fhores  by  the  waves.  The  ftrata  of  bitumen  which 
are  found  in  thefe  cannot  but  come  from  the  fea.  Cal- 
careous earth  rarehr  contains  ftrata  of  coal,  but  is  merely 
impregnated  with  it ; the  bitumen  forming  a cement  with 
the  calcareous  earth. 

Pit-coal  is  ufually  found  in  ftrata  in  the  earth,  almoft 
always  in  mountains  of  fchiftus  or  grit.  The  fecondary 
fchiftus  is  the  balls  of  all  pit-coal,  and  the  quality  of  the 
coal  moftly  depends  upon  the  properties  ot  this  bafis. 
When  the  fchiftus  predominates,  the  coal  is  heavy,  and 
leaves  a very  abundant  earthy  refidence  after  its  combuftion. 
As  the  formation  of  the  pyrites,  as  well  as  that  of  coal, 
arifes  from  the  decompofition  ot  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances,  all  pit-coal  is  more  or  lefs  pyritous  ; fo  that  we  may 
confider  pit-coal  as  a mixture  of  pyrites,  Ichiftus,  and  bitu- 
men. The  different  qualities  of  coal,  therefore,  ariie  from 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  thefe  principles.  When 
the  pyrites  is  very  abundant,  the  coal  exhibits  yellow  veins 
of  the  mineral,  which  are  decompofed  as  foon  as  they  come 
in  contadl  with  the  air  ; and  form  an  efflorefcence  of  lulphat 
of  magnefia,  of  iron,  of  alumine,  &c.  When  pyritous  coal 
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is  let  on  fire,  it  emits  an  infupporta1)le  fmell  of  fulphur ; 
but  when  the  combuftion  is  infenfible,  inflammation  is  fre- 
quently produced  by  the  decompofition  of  the  pyrites  ; and 
it  is  this  which  occafions  the  inflammation  of  feveral  veins 
of  coal.  When  the  fchiftus,  or  flaty  principle,  predo- 
minates in  coals,  they  are  then  of  a bad  quality,  becaufe 
their  earthy  refidue  is  more  confiderable.  The  belt  coal  is 
that  in  wliich  the  bituminous  principle  is  the  moll  abundant, 
and  exempt  from  all  impurity.  This  coal  fwells  up  when 
it  burns,  and  the  fragments  adhere  together  ; it  is  more 
particularly  upon  this  quality  that  the  operation  called 
defulphurating  or  purifying  of  coal  depends.  This  ope- 
ration is  analogous  to  that  in  which  wood  is  converted  into 
charcoal.  In  the  defulphuration,  pyramids  are  made,  which 
are  fet  on  fire  at  the  centre  : when  the  heat  has  ftrongly 
penetrated  the  mafs,  and  the  flame  iflues  oitt  of  the  lides, 
it  is  then  covered  with  moill  earth  ; the  combuftion  is  fuf- 
focated,  the  bitumen  is  dillipated  in  fmoke,  and  there  re- 
mains only  a light  fpongy  coal,  which  attracts  the  air  and 
humidity,  and  exhibits  the  fame  phenomena  in  its  com- 
buftion as  the  'coal  of  wood.  When  it  is  well  made,  it 
gives  neither  flame  nor  fmoke  ; but  it  produces  a ftronger 
heat  than  that  of  an  equal  mafs  of  native  coal. 

It  was  long  fuppofed  that  the  fmell  of  pit-coal  is  un- 
wholefome ; but  the  contrary  is  now  proved.  M.  Venel 
has  made  many  experiments  on  this  fubjedt,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  neither  men  nor  animals  are  incommoded  by 
this  vapour.  Mr.  Hoffman  relates,  that  diforders  of  the 
lungs  are  unknown  in  the  villages  of  Germany,  where  this 
material  of  combuftion  is  only  ufed.  Coal  of  a good 
quality,  it  is  fuppofed,  does  not  emit  any  dangerous  vapour  : 
but  when  it  is  pyritous  its  fmell  muft  be  hurtful.  The  ufe 
of  coal  is  generally  applicable  to  the  arts  in  a variety  of 
ways.  In  Scotland  lord  Dundonald  has  eredted  furnaces  in 
which  the  bitumen  is  difengaged  from  coal,  and  the  vapours 
are  received  and  condenfed  in  chambers,  by  means  of  water, 
and  thefe  condenfed  vapours  afford  an  ample  fupply  of  tar. 
M.  Faujas  has  carried  into  execution  a fimilar  procefs  at 
Paris,  by  fetting  fire  to  coal,  and  extinguifhing  it  at  the 
proper  time,  fo  that  the  vapour  may  pafs‘  into  chambers 
containing  water  for  the  purpofe  of  condenfing  them.  This 
tar  is  faid  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  wood.  (See  Tar.) 
Pit -coal  likewife  af^rds  ammoniac  by  diftillation,  which  is 
diffolved  in  water,  while  the  oil  floats  above.  When  coal 
is  deprived  by  combuftion  of  all  its  oil  and  other  volatile 
principles,  the  earthy  refidue  contains  the  fulphats  of  alu- 
mine,  iron,  magnefta,  lime,  &c.  Thefe  falts  are  all  formed 
when  the  combuftion  is  flow  ; but  when  it  is  rapid,  the 
fulphur  is  diflipated,  and  there  remain  only  the  aluminous, 
magnefian,  calcareous,  and  other  earths.  The  alumine  moft 
commonly  predominates.  Chaptal’s  Elem.  of  Chemiltry, 
vol.  iii. 

Pit,  Cod.  See  Cock-PiV. 

Pit,  Saov.  See  Saw. 

Pit  of  a Theatre,  all  that  fpace  between  the  amphitheatre 
or  galleries,  and  the  theatre  or  ftage  ; called  by  the  ancients 
orchejira  ; and  by  the  French,  parterre. 

This  being  the  moft  commodious  part,  it  was  here  the 
Roman  fenate  was  placed.  It  has  its  name  pit,  in  Latin 
cavea,  from  its  being  funk  below  the  level  of  the  ftage. 

Vit-Fijh,  or  ^ir-Vtfch,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Dutch  name 
of  an  Eail  Indian  fifli,  approaching  very  much  to  the  nature 
of  the  European  turdus,  but  that  it  has  no  fcales  ; its  body 
is  not  flat  but  rounded,  and  is  variegated  with  blue  and 
yellow  fpots  ; its  eyes  ftand  very  prominent,  and  the  fifh 
is  able,  at  pleafure,  to  thruft  them  out  or  draw  them  in  ; 


its  back  fin  is  prickly : it  loves  muddy  and  foul  places,  yet 
it  is  a very  well  tailed  fifti.  See  Gobi  us  Boddaerti. 

PIT  AM  A,  or  PiTAMAHA,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of 
the  god  Brahma  among  the  Hindoos  ; the  creative  power 
in  their  divine  triad.  See  Trimurti. 

PITAMBER,  a name  among  Hindoo  mythologifts, 
given  to  their  paftcral  god  Kriflina,  and  fometimes  alfo  to 
Vifhnu,  and  Narayana  ; who  are  probably  the  fame  deity 
under  different  names,  varied  according  to  the  fetlarial  bias 
of  the  devotee. 

PITANCIARIUS,  PiETANClARius,  or  Pietantiarius, 
an  office  in  the  ancient  monafteries,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was 
to  provide  and  diftribute  the  pittances  of  herbs  and  meat 
amongft  the  monks.  See  Pittance. 

PITANE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Myfia,  watered  by  the  river  Evenus,  and  diftant  30 
lladia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Caycus. 

PITANGUA  Guacu,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
Brafilian  bird  of  the  ftarling  kind,  called  by  the  Portuguefe 
there  the  hemetre.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  ftarling  ; 
its  beak  is  long,  thick,  and  of  a pyramidal  figure  ; its  head 
broad  and  flattened  ; its  neck  fhort,  which,  as  it  fits,  it  con- 
tradls  alfo,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  much  fhorter ; its  legs 
and  feet  are  of  a duflcy  brown  ; it  has  a very  loud  and  fhrill 
voice ; its  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  all  of  a 
brownifh-black,  with  a faint  admixture  of  green  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  throat,  the  breaft,  and  the  belly,  are  yellow,  the 
upper  part  of  the  throat  white ; its  beak  is  very  ftiarp- 
pointed.  See  Lanius  Pitangua. 

PITCAIRN,  Archibald,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
phyfician  of  the  mechanical  fchool,  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1652.  Having  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  a private  fchool  at  Dalkeith, 
he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ; where, 
having  gone  through  a courfe  of  philofophy,  he  firll  ftudied 
divinity,  and  then  civil  law.  In  confequence  of  his  intenfe 
application  his  health  began  to  fufftr,  and  fymptoms  of 
pulmonary  confumption  appeared,  for  the  removal  of  which 
he  was  advifed  to  travel  to  Montpellier  in  France.  His 
health  was  fpeedily  re-eftablilhed,  and  he  determined  to 
purlue  the  ftudy  ot  the  law  in  that  univerfity.  He  found, 
however,  that  there  was  no  able  profeflfor  of  that  fubjedl 
in  Montpellier ; and  as  he  aflbciated  with  feveral  of  his 
countrymen,  who  were  ftudying  phyfic,  he  was  induced  to 
change  his  purpofe  again,  and  adopted  their  purfuit.  On 
returning  to  Edinburgh,  thus  prepared  with  tlie  firll  ele- 
ments of  all  the  three  learned  profeflions,  but  undeter- 
mined which  to  follow,  he  applied  himfelf  zealoufly  to  the 
mathematics,  in  which  he  made  great  progrefs  without  a 
mafter,  and  was  thus  led,  by  difcovering,  as  he  fuppofed, 
the  applicability  of  mathematical  reafoning  to  medicine, 
to  adopt  the  latter  as  his  profelfion. 

After  ftudying  diligently  for  fome  time  the  collateral 
branches  of  medicine,  botany,  pharmacy,  and  the  materia 
medica,  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  again  to  Paris,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  medical  lludies,  and  then  fettled  in  Edinburgh,  a 
little  before  the  revolution,  where  he  quickly  obtained  a great 
fhare  of  pradlice  and  an  extenfive  reputation.  In  1688,  he 
publiftied  a little  tradl,  entitled  “ Solutio  Problematis  de  In- 
ventoribus,”  the  object  of  which  was  to  afeertain  Harveyts 
right  to  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  His 
extending  reputation  obtained  for  him,  in  1692,  an  invita- 
tion from  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  to  the 
profefl'orlhip  of  phyfic  in  their  fchool.  He  accepted  this 
honourable  appointment,  and  made  his  inaugural  fpeech 
from  the  chair,  on  the  26th  of  April  in  that  year  : the 
afterwards  celebrated  Boerhaave  was  one  of  his  pupils.  His 
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new  method  of  teaching  the  principles  o-f  phyfiology  and 
pathology  on  mathematical  principles,  was,  however,  not 
very  intelligible  by  the  Itudents,  and  met  with  confiderable 
oppofition  from  the  members  of  the  faculty  ; infomuch  that, 
after  refiding  about  a year,  during  which  fhort  fpace  he 
publifhed  feveral  dilfertations  illullrative  of  the  advantages 
of  applying  mathematical  principles  to  medicine,  he  quitted 
Leyden  rather  unceremonioully,  deferting  a chair,  in  which 
he  had  found  liimfelf  fomewhat  neglefted. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1693,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  fir  Archibald  Stephenfon,  an  eminent  phyfi- 
cian  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  induced  again  to  fettle  there, 
when  he  wrote  a valediftory  letter  to  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden.  His  lady  did  not  furvive  her  marriage  many  years  ; 
but  Ihe  brought  him  a daughter,  who  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  the  earl  of  Kelly.  Dr.  Pitcairn  died  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  13th  of  Oftober,  1713. 

In  1701,  Dr.  Pitcairn  republiflied  the  Dilfertations  which 
he  had  formerly  printed,  together  with  fome  additional  ones  ; 
they  were  dedicated  to  profelfor  Bellini  of  Pifo,  who  had 
adopted  the  mathematical  dodfrines  of  phyfiology,  and  had 
paid  a fimilar  compliment  to  him  in  his  Opufcula.  This 
edition  was  publilhed  in  4to.  at  Rotterdam,  under  the  title 
of  “ Difputationes  Medics,”  and  contains  eight  elfays. 
The  lall  edition,  which  appeared  during  his  life,  was  pub- 
lilhed at  Edinburgh,  a few  months  before  his  death,  under 
the  fame  title;  but  they  were  reprinted  in  1714  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  in  1715  at  Venice,  under  the  title  of  “ Opuf- 
cula Medica.”  After  his  death,  his  ledfures  to  his  pupils 
were  publilhed,  under  the  title  of  “ Elements  Medicinae 
Phyfico-Mathematica,”  Lond.  1717  ; and  in  an  Englilh 
tranllation  in  1727.  All  his  works  have  been  coUedfed 
and  printed  together  at  Venice,  1733,  and  Leyden,  1737, 
in  4to.  Pitcairn  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  occafionally  with 
writing  Latin  poetry,  for  which  he  had  no  mean  talent  ; 
and  a few  of  his  compofitions  in  this  way  were  printed, 
with  the  title  of  “ Poemata  Seledfa,”  which  are  chiefly  of 
the  epigrammatic  kind.  Eloy  Didt.  Hill,  de  la  Medecine. 
Hutchinfon,  Biographia  Medica. 

Pitcairn’s  IJland,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  fo  called  by  captain  Carteret  in  1^6"],  after 
a young  gentleman,  fon  to  major  Pitcairn  of  the  marines, 
who  was  loll  in  the  Aurora,  and  who  had  difcovered  it. 
Upon  approaching  it,  it  appeared  like  a great  rock  nfing 
out  of  the  fea,  not  more  than  five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  feeming  to  be  uninhabited.  It  was  neverthelefs  covered 
with  trees,  and  a llream  of  frelh  water  was  obferved  to  run 
down  one  fide  of  it.  A number  of  fea  birds  hovered  round 
it,  and  the  adjoining  fea  feemed  to  have  filh.  It  is  feen  at 
the  dillance  of  more  than  fifteen  leagues,  and  lies  about  a 
thoufand  leagues  W.  of  the  continent  of  America,  in  S. 
lat.  25°  2'.  W.  long.  133°  21'. 

PITCAIRNIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from 
M.  I’Heritier,  in  honour  of  the  late  William  Pitcairn, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Prelident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and 
a trullee  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum  ; one  of  the  moll  amiable 
and  benevolent  of  men,  who  employed  the  leifure  of  the 
cxtenfive  medical  pradlice,  to  which  his  long  life  was  de- 
voted, to  the  cultivation  of  a botanic  garden  at  Illington. 
There  he  entertained  his  friends,  and  communicated  his 
fcientific  riches,  with  the  fame  liberality  with  which  he 
bellowed  the  moll  valuable  charity  of  his  medical  advice, 
on  thofe  who  ilood  in  need  of  it.  In  conjundlion  with  the 
no  lefs  dillinguilhed  Fothergill,  Dr.  Pitcairn  fent  a perfon 
to  colledl  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  many  curious  plants, 
previoully  unknown  to  Englilh  cultivators,  the  great  num- 
ber of  which  acquifitions  may  be  feen  in  the  Hortus 
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Kewenfis  of  the  late  Mr.  Aiton  and  his  fon.  The  name 
of  Hepetls,  appropriated  by  Swartz,  from  Solander’s  manu- 
fcripts,  to  this  fame  genus,  has  by  common  confent  been 
given  up,  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  fo  eminent  a benefaftor 
to  botany  as  Dr.  Pitcairn. — L’Herit.  Sert.  7.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  i.  v.  i.  401.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  201.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl. 
V.  3.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  578.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  10. 
Lamarck  Illullr.  t.  224.  (Hepetis;  Swartz  Prodr.  56. 
Schreb.  798.) — Clafs  and  order,  Hcxandria  Monogyn'ta, 
Nat.  Ord.  Coronarhe,  Linn.  Bromelia,  dull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  three  deep,  lan- 
ceolate, equal  fegments,  converging  into  a tube,  permanent, 
its  bafe  adhering  to  the  lower  half  of  the  capfule.  Cor. 
Petals  three,  oblong,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  cohering 
in  the  form  of  a tube,  withering.  Neftary  a fcale  at  the 
bafe  of  each  petal.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  thread-lhaped, 
Ihorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  ereft,  linear-arrow-fhaped.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior, 
ovate,  with  three  furrows  ; flyle  thread-lhaped,  the  length 
of  the  llamens  ; ftigmas  three,  twilled  together.  Peru. 
Capfule  ovate,  pointed,  three-lobed,  with  three  longitudinal 
furrows,  three  cells,  and  three  valves  ; the  partitions  from 
the  inflexed  valves,  foon  feparating  at  the  upper  part. 
Seeds  numerous,  minute,  oblong,  winged. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  in  three  deep  fegments,  inferior,  per- 
manent. Petals  three,  with  a fcale  at  the  bafe  of  each. 
Stigmas  three,  twilled  together.  Capfule  of  three  lobes, 
burlling  at  their  inner  edge.  Seeds  winged. 

I.  P.  hromeliafolia.  Scarlet  Pitcairnia.  L’Herit.  Sert. 
t.  II.  Ait.  n.  I.  Willd.  n.  i.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  824. 
Schneevoght  Ic.  t.  ii.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  75. — Leaves 
fringed  with  fpinous  teeth.  Flower-llalks  fmooth,  equal 
to  the  calyx,  longer  than  the  bradleas. — Native  of  Jamaica, 
on  the  fides  of  lhady  rocky  precipices,  where  it  flowers  in 
the  middle  of  fummer.  S'wart%.  It  was  brought  to 
England  before  1781,  and  is  readily  increafed  in  the  llove 
by  offsets.  Root  perennial,  of  numerous  long  flout  fibres. 
Stem  none.  Leaves  numerous,  radical,  flieathing,  fpreading, 
very  long,  linear,  taper-pointed,  channelled,  keeled,  fmooth, 
moll  glaucous,  beneath  an  inch  wide  ; their  edges  a little 
recurved,  fringed  with  numerous  fpinous  teeth,  efpecially 
the  outermoll ; the  inner  ones  are  often  deflitute  of  teeth, 
particularly  upwards.  Stalk  central,  radical,  eredl,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  round,  bearing  a few  toothed  braBeas,  or 
fmall  leaves,  occafionally  at  the  bottom,  the  upper  part 
racemofe,  fomewhat  pyramidal,  fometimes  branched,  many- 
flowered.  Partial alternate,  horizontal,  Ample,  fingle- 
flpwered,  fmooth,  an  inch  long.  BraBeas  folitary  at  the 
bafe  of  each  partial  ftalk,  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  coloured, 
fhorter  than  the  flalk,  permanent.  A/owfrj-,  as  well  as  their 
common  and  partial  Jlalks,  and  braBeas,  of  a beautiful  rofe- 
colour  approaching  to  fcarlet.  Calyx  an  inch  long,  quite 
fmooth.  Petals  more  than  twice  as  long,  withering  and 
fading  quite  in  a different  manner  from  the  calyx.  Capfule 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  with  long-pointed  valves. 

P.  angufifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Pitcairnia.  Ait.  n.  2. 
Willd.  n.  2.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  76.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1547. 
— Leaves  fringed  with  fpinous  teeth.  Flcwer-flalks 
downy,  longer  than  the  downy  bradleas.  Calyx  downy 
at  the  bafe,  twice  the  length  of  the  flower-llalks. — 
Native  of  the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  it  was  dif- 
covered by  Mr.  Ryan,  and  fent  by  him  to  Kew  in  1777. 
It  flowers  in  the  Hove  in  winter.  This  has  narrower  and 
more  fpinous  leaves  than  the  former  ; much  fhorter  downy 
partial  Jlalks  and  braBeas.  Flomers  variable  in  colour,  at 
leaft  in  our  gardens,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  por- 
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tion  of  funihine,  from  rofe-colour  or  fcarlet  to  pale  yellow. 
See  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

3.  P.  latifoUa.  Broadifh  fmooth -leaved  Pitcairnia.  Ait. 
n.  3.  Willd.  n.  3.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  322.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  856,  excluding  the  fynonym  of  Redoute. — Leaves  en- 
tire ; {lightly  fpinous  at  the  bafe.  Flower-ftalks  fmooth, 
half  the  length  of  the  fmooth  calyx. — Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  The  leaves  are  really  not  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
bromeliefolia,  but  are  diftinguifhed  from  that,  as  well  as  from 
angujlifolia,  by  being  quite  fmooth  and  entire  at  the  edges, 
except  a few  fliort  crowded  teeth  at  the  very  bottom.  The 
jlowers  are  either  fcarlet,  or  pale  rofe-coloured.  BraBeas 

fmooth,  variable  in  length,  fometimes  equal  to  the  partial 
Jlalks,  fometimes  much  fhorter.  Calyx  twice  or  thrice  as 
long  as  its  partial  Jlali,  and,  like  that,  quite  fmooth.  Mr. 
Anderfon,  the  very  ingenious  and  fcientilic  gardener  of 
James  Vere,  efq.  of  Kenfmgton  Gore,  has  remarked,  that 
this  plant  may  be  made  to  bloffom  belt,  by  leaving  it  on  the 
Ihelf  of  the  dry  ftove,  till  the  bud  appears  ; after  which  the 
pot  {hould  be  plunged  into  the  bark  bed.  Tlit  flowers  are 
ufually  produced  in,  July  or  Auguft. — We  have  a fpecimen 
of  this  fpecies  with  a few  fpinous  teeth  on  one  leaf,  towards 
the  top.  Its  braBeas  are  woolly  on  their  inner,  or  upper, 
furface  ; quite  fmooth  beneath. 

4.  P.  braBeata.  Great  Spiked  Pitcairnia.  Ait.  n.  4. 
(P*  latifolia  ; Redout.  Liliac.  t.  73,  74.  P.  fulphurea  ; 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  249.) — Leaves  entire  (lightly  fpinous  at 
the  bafe.  Flowers  nearly  felTile,  crowded.  Bradleas  as 
long  as  the  calyx. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It  feems 
to  have  flowered  firft  in  the  choice  colledlion  of  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Stepney.  Mr.  Woodford,  late  of  Vauxhall,  fent  it  to 
the  French  gardens.  This  is  a very  ftriking  fpecies,  whofe 
leaves  moft  agree  with  the  laft,  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
founded. It  differs  from  that,  and  every  other  fpecies,  in  its 
denfe  fpike  of  very  numerous,  crowded,  nearly  fefiile  Jlowers, 
accompanied  by  large  braBeas,  reaching  as  far  as  the  points 
of  the  calyx.  The  corolla  is  either  fcarlet,  or  pale  yellow  ; 
the  latter  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  its  coming  out  in  fpring, 
rather  than  in  fummer  or  autumn. 

PITCH,  in  the  Arts,  a refinous  fubftance,  which  is  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  tar.  Refin  differs  from  pitch 
in  being  the  refiduum  of  turpentine,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  different  fpecies  of  pine  wuthout  heat.  Tar  is  obtained 
by  cutting  the  wood  into  pieces,  and  expofing  it  to  the  heat 
by  a furnace  for  the  purpofe.  This  accounts  for  the  black- 
nefs  of  the  latter,  arifing  from  the  decompofition  of  the 
effential  oil  by  heat.  Hence  the  fpirit  of  tar  differs  from 
the  fpirit  of  turpentine  merely  in  colour,  from  the  prefence 
of  carbonaceous  matter.  See  Tar  and  Turpentine. 

Pitch  is  properly  a juice  of  the  wild  pine,  or  pitch-tree  ; 
and  is  conceived  to  be  no  other  than  the  oil  thereof  infpii- 
fated,  and  turned  black,  farther  than  in  the  balfam.  For 
the  method  of  procuring  it  from  the  wood  of  this  tree,  fee 
Pine.  See  alfo  Turpentine. 

The  beft  is  that  brought  from  Sweden  and  Norway.  Its 
goodnefs  confifts  in  its  being  of  a gloffy  black  colour,  dry, 
and  brittle. 

This  is  lefs  pungent  and  lefs  bitter  than  the  liquid  tar, 
(fee  Tar,)  and  ufed  only  in  fome  external  application,  as 
a warm,  adhefive,  refinous  fubftance.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  when  melted  with  oils,  refins,  and  fats,  into  ointments 
and  plafter,  the  pitch  is  very  apt  to  feparate  and  precipitate. 
The  ancients  had  a peculiar  kind  of  pitch  called  brutia, 
which  was  infpiffated  to  a higher  than  ordinary  degree  for 
certain  ufes ; fuch  as  the  receiving  a proper  quantity  of 
bees’  wax,  to  render  it  the  zopiffa  ufed  in  coating  the 
bottoms  of  (hips ; which  the  common  pitch  could  not  do, 


being  of  too  foft  a confiftence  for  this  ufe.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  made  in  this  manner  : the  wood  was  cleaved  and 
formed  into  a pile,  with  proper  trenches  cut  in  the  earth  to 
receive  what  run  from  it  in  burning.  When  the  pile  was 
lighted,  tlie  firft  thing  that  flowed  into  thefe  trenches  was 
a thin  fluid  liquor  like  water.  Lamp  black  is  the  foot  of 
burned  pitch  : and  it  is  likewife  prepared  by  colledfing  the 
■ foot  of  pit -coal.  See  Lamp  Black. 

Pitch,  Burgundy,  is  brought  to  us  from  Saxony,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a preparation  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
common  refin  of  the  (hops,  only  lefs  divefted  of  the  oil, 
made  by  boiling  the  common  turpentine  till  it  acquires  a 
due  confiftence. ' Upon  making  an  inciiion  into  the  bark  of 
the  “ Pinus  abies,”  or  Norway  fpruce  fir-tree,  a clear  tena- 
cious fluid  iffues,  which  concretes  into  a refinous  fubftance, 
known  by  the  name  of  “ refina  abietis.”  This,  after 
being  boiled  in  water,  and  drained  through  a linen  cloth, 
is  called  in  the  Pharmacopeias  “ Pix  Burgundica,”  or  Bur- 
gundy pitch.  But  if  the  boiling  of  the  native  refin  is  conti- 
nued till  the  water  is  wholly  evaporated,  and  wine  vinegar  is 
atthistime  added,  a fubftance  of  the  name  of  “ Colophonium” 
is  formed.  The  greateft  quantity  of  Burgundy  pitch  is  col- 
lefted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neufchatel,  whence  it  is 
brought  into  this  country  packed  in  cafles.  A fiftitious 
fort  is  made  in  England,  and  found  in  the  (hops  under  the 
title  of  common  Burgundy  pitch.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed 
by  its  friability,  want  of  vifeidity  and  undluofity,  and  the 
odour  which  charadferifes  the  genuine  fort.  Burgundy 
pitch  is  of  a folid  confiftence,  yet  fomewhat  foft,  of  a red- 
difh-brown  colour,  and  not  difagreeable  in  fmell.  It  is 
entirely  confined  to  external  ufe,  and  was  formerly  an  in- 
gredient in  feveral  ointments  and  plafters.  In  inveterate 
coughs,  aft'edfions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  internal  complaints, 
plafters  of  the  refin,  by  afting  as  a topical  ftimulus,  are 
frequently  found  of  confiderable  fervice.  See  Plaster. 

Pitch,  Jews\  (See  Bitumen.)  Jews’  pitch,  or  af- 
phaltes,  is  black,  brilliant,  ponderous,  and  very  brittle.  It 
emits  a fmell  by  fridfion  ; and  it  found  floating  on  the 
water  of  the  lake  Afphaltites,  or  the  Dead  fea.  The 
afphaltes  of  commerce  is  extradled  from  the  mine  of  Anne- 
mora,  and  more  particularly  in  the  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel. M.  Pallas  found  fprings  of  afphaltes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sock,  in  Perfia.  Moll  naturalifts,  fays  Chaptal, 
confider  it  as  amber,  decompofed  by  fire.  It  liquefies  on 
the  fire,  fwells  up  and  affords  flame,  with  an  acrid  dif- 
agreeable fmoke.  By  diftillation  it  affords  an  oil  refembling 
petroleum.  The  Indians  and  Arabs  ufe  it  inftead  of  tar ; 
and  it  is  a component  part  of  the  varnifh  of  the  Chinefe. 

Pitch,  Mineral.  (See  Bitumen.)  This  is  a modifi- 
cation of  pretroleum.  It  is  found  in  France,  in  Auvergne, 
at  a place  called  Puits  de  Lapege,  near  Allais,  over  an 
extent  of  feveral  leagues.  The  calcareous  ftone  is  impreg- 
nated with  a bitumen,  which  is  foftened  by  the  heat  of 
fummer,  when  it  flows  from  the  rocks,  and  forms  a very 
beautiful  ftaladlites.  It  forms  maffes  in  the  fields  ; and 
impedes  the  paffage  of  carriages ; the  peafants  ufe  it  to 
mark  their  fheep.  This  ftone,  when  rubbed,  emits  a filthy 
fmell.  Some  have  afferted  that  mineral  pitch  was  ufed  to 
cement  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

Pitch,  Naval,  pix  navalis,  is  that  drawn  from  old  pines, 
ranged  and  burnt  like  charcoal.  This,  with  a mixture  of  tow, 
or  beaten  cables,  ferves  for  paying  over  the  feams  of  a fliip’s 
fides  and  decks,  after  they  are  caulked,  to  preferve  the 
oakum  from  any  wet ; and  likewife  over  all  the  furface  of 
the  bottom  and  wales  : to  pay  the  two  latter  it  is  foftened 
with  oil. 

Pitch,  Naval,  is  alfo  a denomination  given  to  that  feraped 
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from  off  the  fides  of  old  veffels ; and  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  acquired  an  aftringent  virtue,  by  means  of  the  fait 
water.  It  ferves  to  make  plafters ; though  it  is  cei'tain  the 
apothecaries  ufually  fubftitute  the  common  black  pitch  in  its 
Head. 

Pitch,  Greek,  or  Spawjh  pitch,  is  that  boiled  in  water 
till  it  has  loft  its  natural  fmell  ; upon  which  it  becomes  dry 
and  friable. 

The  ancients  called  it  colophony  ; from  Colophon,  a city 
in  Greece,  whence  great  quantities  were  brought.  See  Co- 
iOPHON,  and  Burgundy  Pitch,  fupra. 

Pitch,  Oil  of,  oleum  plclnum,  is  an  oil  procured  from  pitch, 
by  feparating  the  aqueous  matter  that  fvvims  a-top  of  the 
melted  pitch.  This,  from  the  great  virtues  formerly  attri- 
buted to  it,  was  alfo  called  balfam  of  pitch. 

Pitch,  Ointment  of,  is  made  by  melting  tar  with  an  equal 
weight  of  mutton  fuet,  and  ftraining  the  mixture  whilft  hot  ; 
this  is  ufed  fometimes  as  a digeftive,  and  faid  to  be  particu- 
larly ferviceable  againft  fcorbutic  and  other  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. See  Tar. 

Pitch,  Pills  op',  are  made  of  tar  mixed  with  fo  much  pow- 
dered liquorice,  or  other  fuch  powdered  matter  as  is  fufficient 
to  render  it  of  due  conlittence  for  being  formed  into  pills. 
See  Tar. 

Pitch  ^ Cafiro,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  given 
by  Boccone  and  fome  other  writers  to  a thick  kind  of  bitu- 
men, found  iffuing  out  of  the  cracks  of  fome  rocks  near  the 
village  of  Caftro  : from  whence  it  has  its  name  : it  is  famous 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  for  its  medicinal  virtues. 

Pitch,  in  Building,  denotes  the  angle  or  gable  end. 

If  the  length  of  each  rafter  be  three-fourths  of  the  breadth 
of  the  building,  the  roof  is  faid  to  be  true  pitch.  This  is 
ufed  when  the  covering  is  of  plain  tiles. 

If  the  rafters  be  longer,  it  is  faid  *o  be  a h'tgh  or fiarp- 
pitched  roof ; if  ihorter,  which  feldom  happens,  it  is  faid  to 
be  a lovj  or  flat-pitched  roof. 

If  the  length  of  the  principal  rafters  be  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  building,  it  is  called  Gothic  pitch.  This  is  ufed  when 
the  covering  is  of  pantiles. 

If  to  rule  as  a pediment,  it  is  faid  to  be  pediment  pitch. 
The  perpendicular  height  of  this  pitch,  is  equal  to  ^ths  of 
the  breadth  of  the  building.  This  pitch  is  ufed  when  the 
covering  is  lead. 

Pitch,  in  Mufic,  implies  the  elevation  or  deprellion  of  the 
general  fcale.  There  is  no  term  more  common  among  muii- 
cians, — who  have  the  Roman  pitch,  the  opera  pitch,  the 
organ  pitch,  the  concert  pitch.  By  the  firft  is  underftood  a 
low  pitch  ; by  the  fecond,  the  true  and  moft  general  pitch  ; by 
the  third,  a high  pitch ; as  almoft  all  church  organs  are  pitched 
very  high  by  the  builders,  we  believe,  to  fave  metal ; of 
which  more  is  neceffary  for  a long  than  a ftiort  pipe  of  the 
tame  diameter  ; and  by  the  fourth,  a varied  pitch,  according 
to  the  ftate  an  inftrument  is  found  in  by  perfons  who  had  never 
met  before. 

To  Pitch  a Gamp,  in  Military  Language,  fignifies  to  take 
a polition,  and  encamp  troops  upon  it  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  caframetation  ; which  fee.  See  alfo  Camp. 

To  Pitch  a Tent,  is  to  place  a certain  preferibed  quantity 
of  canvas  upon  poles,  fo  as  to  afford  a temporary  cover 
againft  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  for  one  or  more  of- 
ficers or  private  foldiers.  In  Older  that  the  men  may  be  ex- 
pert in  pitching  or  ftriking  tents,  they  fhould  be  praiftifed 
whilft  in  camp  in  both  operations. 

Pitch,  in  Rural  Economy,  a fork  full  of  hay,  corn,  or 
ftraw,  or  as  much  as  is  raifed  to  the  load,  ftack,  or  mow, 
at  one  time. 

ViTCH-Fork,  a fort  of  fork  with  two  prongs,  which  is 
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in  life  for  pitching  different  fubftances,  as  hay,  corn,  ftraw, 
&c.,  to  the  cart,  mow,  ftack,  or  other  places ; and  which 
is  ufually  made  larger  and  longer  in  the  handle  than  the 
common  hay  fork. 

PiTCH-Orr,  in  Mineralogy,  a fpecies  of  the  genus  Uran, 
is  of  a velvet-black  colour,  or  dark  greyifh-black,  which 
inclines  to  iron-black.  It  occurs  generally  mafiive,  and  dif- 
feminated : internally  it  is  fhining,  inclining  to  gliftening, 
and  its  luftre  is  relmous.  The  frafture  is  imperfedl  and  flat : 
the  fragments  indeterminately  angular,  and  fharp-edged. 
It  occurs  fometimes  in  thick  and  cuiwed  lamellas ; fometimes 
in  coarfe  and  diftinft  concretions,  refembliag  red  hematite. 
In  the  ftreak,  neitlier  colour  nor  luftre  is  changed.  It  is  foft, 
brittle,  and  heavy.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  varioufly  given  : by 
Guyton  it  is  faid  to  be  6.38  ; by  Haiiy,  6.53  ; and  by 
Klaproth  it  is  faid  to  be  y.j.  It  is  infufible,  without  addi- 
tion, before  the  blowpipe.  With  foda  or  borax  it  forms  a 
grey,  muddy,  flaggy-like  globule  ; with  phofphoric  falts  it 
makes  a tranfparent  green  bead.  It  diflblvcs  iinperfedfly  in 
the  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acids,  and  from  this  folution, 
which  has  a pale  orange-yellow  colour,  the  uran  is  precipitated 
brownifli-red  by  pruffiat  of  potafh,  and  yellow  by  the  al- 
kalies. According  to  Klaproth  its  conftituent  parts  are. 


Uran  86.5 

Black  oxyd  of  iron  2.J 

Sulphurated  lead  6.0 

Silica  5.0 


100.0 

By  the  analyfis  of  other  chemifts  it  is  faid  to  contain 
only  uran  and  iron,  but  neither  fulphurated  lead  nor  filica ; 
and  in  another  fpecimen  were  found  fulphur  and  a fmall  por- 
tion of  copper.  It  is  found  in  veins  in  primitive  mountains 
with  lead  and  filver  ores.  It  is  ufually  accompanied  with 
lead-glance,  copper-pyrites,  iron-ochre,  calc-fpar ; fome- 
times with  cobalt -glance,  red  cobalt-ochre,  tfilver-glance, 
uran-mica  and  uran-ochre.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Norway,  and  is  diftinguiflied  from 
brown-blende  by  colour,  fpecific -gravity,  frafture  and  ftreak ; 
from  wolfram,  by  its  ftreak  and  frafture. 

PiTCH-7rre,  in  Botany.  See  Pine-TVcc  and  PiNUS. 

PITCHED,  in  Sea  Language.  They  fay  the  maft  is 
pitched,  when  it  is  put  or  let  down  into  the  ftep  ; alfo  the 
maft  is  pitched  too  far  aft,  when  placed  too  near  the  ftern. 
When  a fliip  falls  with  her  head  too  much  into  the  fea,  or 
beats  againft  it  fo  as  to  endanger  her  top-mafts,  they  fay,  fhe 
will  pitch  her  mafs  by  the  board. 

This  motion  may  proceed  from  two  caufes  ; the  waves 
which  agitate  the  veflel,  and  the  winds  upon  the  lails,  which 
make  her  ftoop  to  every  blail  thereof. 

PITCHER,  in  Agriculture,  the  labourer  or  perfon  who  is 
employed  in  pitching. 

PITCHET,  in  Geography,  a town  ot  Upper  Siaui ; 4,0 
miles  S.  of  Porfeloue. 

PITCHIN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mekran  ; 
100  miles  W.  of  Kidge. 

PITCHING.  See  Pavement. 

Pitching,  in  Seamanjhip,  the  inclination  or  vibration  of 
the  fliip  lengthwife  about  her  centre  of  gravity  ; or  the 
motion  by  wuiich  flie  plunges  her  head  and  after -part  alter- 
nately into  the  hollow  of  the  fea.  This  is  a very  dangerous 
motion,  and  when  confiderable,  not  only  retards  the  fliip’s 
way,  but  endangers  the  mafts  and  ftrains  the  veflel.  This 
motion  proceeds  from  two  caufes  ; viz,,  from  the  veffel’s  im- 
proper coiiftruiftion,  or  the  iU  arrangement  of  her  cargo. 
See  Shipbuilding. 
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PiTCHiNG-/*i?«i:^,  a duty,  commonly  of  one  penny,  paid 
for  pitching  or  fetting  down  every  fack  of  corn,  or  pack  of 
merchandize,  in  a fair  or  market. 

PITCHSTONE,  in  Mineralogy,  a fpecies  of  the  clay 
genus,  of  which  the  colours  are  black,  green,  brown,  red, 
and  fometimes,  but  rarely,  grey.-  Of  the  black,  there  are 
the  greenilh,  greyifh,  and  brownifli-black.  From  greenifh- 
black  it  paffes  through  blackidr-green  into  mountain-green, 
afparagus-grecn,  leek-green,  olive-green,  and  oil-green. 
From  olive-green  it  paTfea  into  liver-brown,  yellowifli  and 
reddifli-brown,  and  again  into  light-blood  and  brick-red. 
The  varieties  of  the  grey  are  fmoke  and  dark  afh-grey,  and 
fometimes  a kind  of  grey  which  paffes  into  brown.  It  has 
fometimes  a blueifh  colour.  Its  colours  are  not  lively,  but 
always  fomewhat  deep  and  muddy,  or  rather  mixed  with 
grey  and  brown.  It  is  generally  uniform,  and  it  feldom 
liappens  that  feveral  colours  occur  together.  It  is  found 
almoft  always  maffive,  in  great  beds  and  rocks.  Internally 
its  luftre  is  Ihining,  fometimes  fplendent,  fometimes  glillen- 
ing,  and  intermediate  between  refmous  and  viti-eous,  yet 
more  incliniiag  to  the  firll.  The  fradlure  paffes  from  the 
large  conchoidal  into  the  coarfe  fplintery  and  coarfe  grained 
uneven.  The  fragments  are  indeterminately  angular,  more 
or  lefs  lharp-edged.  It  occurs  fometimes  in  coarfe  diftinft 
concretions,  and  the  furface  of  the  concretions  is  fomewhat 
bent ; alfo  in  prifmatic  generally  wedge-ffiaped  dillindl  con- 
cretions, of  which  the  furface  is  fmooth.  It  is  commonly 
tranflucent  in  a fmall  degree  ; the  black  variety  is  only  tranf- 
lucent  on  the  edges.  It  is  brittle  ; eafily  frangible,  and  not 
very  heavy.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  Saxon  pitchftone  is 
about  2.3.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  fumble  without  ad- 
dition. The  black  variety,  heated  to  21°  of  Wedgewood’s 
pyrometer,  fwelled  a little,  its  colour  was  (lightly  altered, 
the  furface  glazed,  and  internally  it  was  porous  ;•  at  31°  it 
was  foftened  ; at  65°,  the  intumefcence  was  more  confider- 
able  ; and  at  100°  it  was  itill  veficular,  but  more  compaft. 
The  blackilh-green  variety  found  at  Arran  becomes  black, 
is  much  rent,  and  internally  porous  at  23°;  at  55°  it  formed 
a porous  enamel ; at  70°  it  became  perfeftly  white  and  ftill 
porous.  The  pitchftone  of  Meiffen,  by  analyfis,  gave  of 
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It  occurs  in  beds  in  the  newer  porphyry  formations,  and 
in  beds  and  veins  that  belong  to  the  neweft  flotz  trap  forma- 
tion. It  is  found  in  great  quantity  in  the  eleftorate  of  Sax- 
ony, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meiffen,  alfo  in 
Hungary,  as  at  Tokay  and  Schemnitz  ; in  fome  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  it  was  firft  obferved  by 
Mr.  Hawkins ; and  at  Glamofcard  in  the  ifland  of  Skye.  It 
was  firft  difeovered  about  fixty  years  ago  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Meiffen  in  the  eleftorate  of  Saxony,  and  was  named 
pitchftone  from  the  ftriking  refemblance  which  feveral  of  its 
varieties  bear  to  pitch. 

PITCHT,  Shoulder.  See  Shoulder  Pltcht. 

PITCHY  Iron-Ore,  in  Mineralogy,  a metallic  foffil,  of 
a very  deep  reddiOi-brown,  which  fometimes  paffes  into 


black.  It  occurs  maffive  with  a rough  furface,  owing  to  a 
covering  of  iron-ochre.  Internally  it  is  gliftening,  and  its 
luftre  is  femi-metallic,  paffmg  into  refmous.  The  frafture 
is  compaft,  and  fometimes  foliated.  It  is  opaque,  not  eafily 
frangible,  and  brittle.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  nearly  4. 
It  melts  very  eafily  into  a black  enamel  before  the  blow- 
pipe ; and  its  conftituent  parts  are,  phofphoric  acid,  oxyd 
of  iron,  and  oxyd  of  manganefe.  It  is  found  at  Limoges  in 
France. 

PITEA,  or  PiTHEA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of 
Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia,  fituated  011  a fmall  ifland  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name  : joined  to  the  continent 
by  a wooden  bridge.  The  ftreets  are  parallel,  and  the  church 
is  at  a confiderable  dtftance  from  the  town.  It  has  a com- 
modious harbour  and  a good  fchool.  It  was  firft  built  in 
1621  by  Gultavus  Adolphus,  three  miles  from  its  prefent 
feite  higher  in  the  country;  but  in  1666  this  town  was 
deftroyed  by  fire,  and  the  prefeiit  town  was  built  in  its 
prefent  fituation.  N.  lat.  65°  23'.  E.  long.  21°  22'. 

PI-TEOU,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  China.  N. 
lat.  25°  20'.  E.  long.  1 19°  14'. 

PITESZTI,  a town  of  Walachia;  50  miles  N.W.  of 
Bucluireft.  N.  lat.  44°  57'.  E.  long.  24°  49'. 

PITH,  in  P egetnlle  Phyjiology.  See  Medulla. 

PITIIECALOPEX,  the  Semlvulpa,  or  Ape-fox,  in 
Zoology,  a name  given  by  Aldrovandus  and  fome  others  to 
tliat  ftrange  American  animal  which  we  call  the  opoffum. 

The  name  is  compounded  of  that  of  the  fox  and  the  ape; 
of  the  natures  of  both  which  animals  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  participate. 

PITHECON  PoRTUs,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of 
Africa,  in  Libya,  near  Carthage. 

PITHECUSSAi,  iflands  of  the  Tyrrhenian  fea,  near 
the  coafts  of  Campania. 

PITHIAS,  or  PiTHiTES,  with  fome  writers,  a fort  of 
comet,  or  rather  meteor,  in  form  of  a tub.  Of  thefe  it  is 
faid  there  are  divers  kinds,  zvz.  fome  of  an  oval  figure, 
others  like  a tun  or  barrel  fet  perpendicular,  and  fome  like 
one  inclined  or  cut  Ihort  oft' ; others  having  a hairy  train  or 
bufh,  &c. 

PITHING,  the  name  of  an  operation  performed  for 
killing  animals  fuddenly  and  without  pain.  This  is  effefted 
with  a narrow  doubled-edged  poniard  paffed  in  between  the 
fleull  and  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck  : in  this  way  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  divided,  and  the  animal  inftantaneoufly  deprived 
of  fenfibility.  This  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Cline 
junior,  afiifted  by  Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Clift,  on  a camel  that 
had  been  the  fubjeft  of  Mr.  Home’s  experiments.  (See 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xevi.  p.  359.)  In  the  common  mode  of 
pithing  cattle,  the  medulla  fpinalis  only  is  cut  through,  and 
the  head  remains  alive,  which  renders  it  the  moft  cruel  mode 
of  killing  animals  that  could  be  invented.  See  Dr.  Dugard’s 
Experiments,  publifhed  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture’s  Re- 
port for  Shropfliire,  by  .lofeph  Plumley,  M.  A.  p.  246. 

PITHIVIERS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret ; 21  miles  E.N.E.  of  Orleans.  The  place  contains 
3071,  and  the  canton  15,275  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
302^  kiliometres,  in  22  communes.  N.  lat.  48°  1 1'.  E. 
long.  2°  24'. 

PITHOU,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a magiftrate  diftin- 
guifhed  for  his  integrity  and  erudition,  was  born  in  1539  at 
Troyes,  in  Champagne.  He  received  a good  education,  after 
which  he  ftudied  the  law  as  a profeffion.  When  called  to 
the  bar  his  natural  diffidence  fo  completely  embarraffed  him, 
that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  renounce  that  branch  of  his  pro- 
feflion.  Being  of  the  reformed  religion  he  had  nearly  been 
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facrificed  at  the  horrid  maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day, 
which  probably  had  fuch  an  effeft  upon  his  mind,  naturally 
timid,  that  in  the  following  year  he  conformed  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  foon  after  obtained  the  office  of  attorney-general 
in  the  chamber  of  juftice  in  Guienne.  When  Gregory  XIII. 
had  iffued  a brief  againft  the  ordinance  of  Henry  III.,  con- 
cerning the  council  of  Trent,  Pithou  publiffied  a memoir,  in 
which  he  developed  the  fecret  purpofes  of  the  brief,  and  vi- 
goroufly  defended  the  caufe  of  his  king  and  country.  After 
Henry  IVth’s  converfion,  as  it  has  been  called,  he  ufed  his 
beft  endeavours  to  reduce  the  city  of  Paris  to  allegiance. 
He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  “ Catholicon  d’Efpagne,” 
a fatire  which  proved  very  effeftual  in  throwing  ridicule  upon 
the  Spanifh  party.  He  alfo  publiffied  a little  work,  which 
he  pretended  was  a tranflation  from  the  Italian,  entitled 
“ Raifons  pour  lefquelles  les  Eveques  de  France  ont  pu  de 
droit  donner  I’Abfolution  a Henry  de  Bourbon,”  which  was 
feveral  times  printed,  and  which  made  many  converts  to  the 
royal  caufe.  He  died  in  the  year  1596,  at  the  age  of  57. 
He  is  reprefented  by  De  Thou  as  one  of  the  lirll  men  of  the 
age,  as  well  for  probity,  candour,  and  real  piety,  as  for  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  and 
his  political  wifdom.  He  had  a molt  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  every  thing  relative  to  French  hiftory  and  anti- 
quities, and  his;  profound  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  in 
which  he  was  fcarcely  inferior  to  Cujas  himfelf,  under 
whom,  in  his  youth,  he  had  ftudied.  The  works  of  this  gen- 
tleman are,  “ Traite  des  Libertes  de  PEglife  Gallicane,”  in 
four  vols.  folio,  and  which  is  thought  to  be  the  bafis  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  fame  fubjedl ; “A  commentary 
on  the  Cuiloms  of  Troyes,”  and  other  trafts  on  civil  and 
canonical  jurifprudence.  He  publiffied,  in  1609,  a large  col- 
leftion  of  “ Opufcules,”  alfo  editions  of  feveral  monuments 
of  antiquity,  chiefly  relating  to  the  hiilory  of  France.  He 
had  colledled  a curious  and  very  valuable  library,  rich  in 
MSS.,  which  by  his  will  he  diredled  to  be  fold  only  to  a 
fsngle  purchafer  acquainted  with  its  value  ; this  precaution, 
however,  did  not  prevent  its  difperfion.  By  his  deep  and 
extenfive  erudition  he  acquired  the  title  of  the  French  Varro, 
and  his  name  was  not  lefs  celebrated  abroad  than  in  his  own 
country.  Gen.  Biog. 

Pithou,  Francis,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1544,  was  likewife  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  exercifed  the 
office  of  attorney-general  to  the  chamber  of  juftice,  efta- 
bliffied  by  Henry  IV.  to  check  the  frauds  of  the  financiers. 
He  afiifted  at  the  conferences  of  Fontainebleau,  and  was  one 
of  the  commiffioners  for  regulating  the  boundaries  between 
France  and  the  Low  Countries.  After  this  he  retired, 
paffing  his  life  in  ftudy,  emulating  his  brother  in  the  variety 
and  depth  of  his  learned  refearches.  He  died  in  1621.  He 
took  a part  in  moft  of  his  brother’s  publications,  and  Spe- 
cially contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  “ Body  of  Canon 
Law,”  printed  at  Paris,  in  two  vols.  fol.  He  was  author 
iikewife  of  feveral  works,  of  which  the  chief  are,  “ La 
Conference  des  Lois  Romaines  avec  celles  de  Moyfe  an 
edition  of  the  “ Salic  Law,”  with  notes  ; “ Traite  de  la 
Grandeur  et  Droits  du  Roi  et  du  Royaume  de  France.”  He 
publiffied  an  edition  of  the  “ Antiqui  Rhetores  Latini,” 
13:99.  He  difcovered  “ Phasdrus’ Fables,”  which  he  pub- 
Jiffied  in  conjunftion  with  his  brother.  The  names  of  the 
two  brothers  are  very  celebrated  among  men  of  letters.  A 
full  and  exaft  catalogue  of  their  feveral  publications  is  pre- 
fixed to  their  works  in  Latin,  printed  in  1 715.  Moreri. 

PITHYUSA,  in  Botany^  a name  ufed  by  many  authors 
for  a fmall  fpecies  of  fp*irge. 

PITI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet  | 204  miles  S,  of 
Latac.. 


PITIES,  in  Commerce,  the  only  money  of  the  natives 
of  the  ifle  of  Java,  which  is  a fmall  coin  containing  four 
parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  ; 25  of  thefe  pafs  for  two 
duyts,  each  duyt  being  a fourth  part  of  the  copper  coin, 
called  the  ftiver. 

PITIGLIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fortrefs  of 
Etruria;  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Orbitello. 

PITIHEMPO,  a mountain  of  Afia,  which  bounds 
Thibet  to  the  north-weft. 

PITINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  territory  called  by  Pliny  “ Pitinas  Ager,”  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Apennines,  and  watered  by  the  river  No vanus. 
Ptolemy  alligns  this  town  to  the  Umbrians  who  inhabited 
the  territory  N.  of  the  Tufcans. 

PITISCUS,  Samuel,  m Biography,  a learned  philolo- 
gift,  was  born  at  Zutphen  in  1637.  He  ftudied  under 
J.  Fr.  Gronovius  at  Deventer,  and  afterwards  went  through 
a courfe  of  theology  at  Groningen.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  education,  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  fchool  at 
Zutphen,  and,  in  1685,  he  was  promoted  to  be  redlor  of  the 
college  of  St.  Jerom  at  Utrecht.  He  died  at  a very  advanced 
age  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1717.  He  was  author  of 
“ A Latin  and  Dutch  Didtionary  but  his  principal  work 
was  “ Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,”  in  two  vols. 
fol.  the  labour  of  ten  years  of  his  life  ; a performance  well 
known  to  the  learned  w'orld.  He  alfo  gave  a new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  the  “ Roman  Antiquities”  of  Roiin,  and 
of  Pomey’s  “ Pantheon  Myfticum.” 

PITIVILCO  la  Baranca,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lima;  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gu- 
aura. 

PITKEATHLY  or  Pitcaithly,  a village  in  the  pariffi 
of  Dumbarny,  and  county  of  Perth,  Scotland,  is  feated 
in  a fequeftered  corner  of  the  rich  vale  of  Stratherne,  at 
the  diftance  of  f nir  or  five  miles  from  Perth.  It  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its  mineral  fprings,  and  of  late  years  has 
become  a place  of  very  faffiionable  I'efort.  In  the  efficacy 
of  the  waters  for  the  cure  of  fcrofula,  fcurvy,  gravel,  and 
complaints  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  Pitketbly  wells  are  gene- 
rally confidered  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  in  North  Britain  ; 
and  the  village  yields  to  none  in  beauty  and  agreeablenefs 
of  fituation.  There  are  here  five  diftinft  fprings  of  different 
degrees  of  ftrength,  but  all  partaking  of  the  fame  qualities. 
The  chief  mineralizers  are  muriate  of  foda  (common  fait) 
and  muriate  of  lime,  with  a portion  of  chalk  and  Paris 
plafter  held  in  folution.  An  account  of  thefe  waters,  and 
of  their  medicinal  ufes,  was  publiffied  in  the  62d  volume  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadftions.  The  period  of  their  dif- 
covery  cannot  be  afcertained ; as  even  tradition  is  iilent 
upon  the  fubjedl. 

The  pariffi  of  Dumbarny  is  about  four  miles  in  length 
and  three  in  breadth.  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
the  furface  finely  diverfified  with  level  and  rifing  grounds, 
wood,  and  water.  The  river  Earn  runs  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pariffi ; and  on  one  fide  it  is  bounded  by  the  hill 
of  Mordun  or  Moncneff,  the  view  from  which  is  charac- 
terifed  by  Pennant  as  “ the  glory  of  Scotland.”  The 
bridge  over  the  Earn  here  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
kept  in  repair  by  the  magiftrates  of  Perth.  Carliffe’s  To- 
pographical Diflionary  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  4to.  Beau- 
ties of  Scotland,  vol.  iv. 

PITLAND,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 18 
miles  N.E.  of  Cambay. 

PITLAR,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolffc  ; 48  miles  S.  of  Obdorflcoi. 

PITLAWAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Banfwalch ; 12  miles  S.  of  Tandla. 
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PITOE,  a town  Thibet ; 24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Latac. 

PITON  Point,  the  S.W.  point  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Lucia. 

PITOT,  Henry,  in  Biography,  a mathematician  and 
engineer  in  the  i8th  century,  was  defcended  of  a noble 
family  of  Languedoc,  and  born  in  the  year  1695.  His 
genius  inclining  him  to  the  mathematical  fciences,  he  made 
himfelf  a proficient  in  them  without  the  aid  of  a tutor. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Reaumur.  In  1724  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was 
elefted  a penfioner  not  many  years  afterwards.  He  was 
author  of  a highly  efteemed  work,  entitled  “ The  Theory 
of  working  Ships,”  1731,  which  was  fo  highly  efteemed, 
that  on  account  of  it,  he  was  eledled  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1740,  the  ftates-general  of 
Languedoc  gave  him  the  appointment  of  principal  engineer 
to  the  province,  and  alfo  that  of  infpedtor-general  of  the 
famous  canal,  which  forms  a navigable  junction  between  the 
Mediterranean  fea  and  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  “ Many  monu- 
ments of  his  genius,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ which  will 
tranfmit  his  name  with  honour  to  pofterity,  may  be  feen  in 
different  parts  of  Languedoc ; and,  in  particular,  a noble 
plan  defigned  and  executed  by  him  for  fupplying  Mont- 
pelier with  water  from  fources  at  the  diftance  of  three 
leagues,  which  has  defervedly  excited  the  admiration  of 
travellers.  Out  of  refpeft  to  his  merits,  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Montpelier  infcribed  his  name  in  the 
lift  of  their  members,  and  the  king  honoured  him  with  the 
order  of  St.  Michael.”  He  died  in  1771,  at  the  age  of 
76,  efteemed  for  his  probity  and  diiintereftednefs,  and 
highly  refpefted  for  his  fcience  and  ingenuity. 

PITQUIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  Sonora ; 900  miles  N.W.  of 
Mexico.  N.  lat.  29°  56'.  W.  long.  112°  12'. 

PITRIOWIN,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 
32  miles  S.W.  of  Lublin. 

PITRIPETI,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Hindoo 
deity  Yama,  who  correfponds  w'ith  the  Pluto  of  weftern 
mythologifts.  See  Yama. 

PITRIS,  a clafs  of  beings  with  the  Hindoos,  to 
whom  reverence  is  paid  in  their  facrificial  ceremonies. 
They  fometimes  feem  to  bear  the  charafter  of  patri- 
archs, or  fages  of  former  days,  and  at  others  the  moon 
is  affigned  for  their  habitation.  The  word  often  occurs 
in  Hindoo  books,  but  apparently  without  any  precife  figni- 
fication  attached  to  it.  In  the  inftitutes  of  Menu,  they 
are  thus  defcribed.-  “ The  Pitris,  or  great  progenitors, 
are  free  from  wrath  ; intent  on  purity  ; ever  exempt  from 
iexual  paffions ; endued  with  exalted  qualities ; they  are 
primeval  deities,  who  have  laid  arms  afide.”  “ From  the 
Riftiis  coit>e  the  Pitris,  jor  patriarchs,”  &c.  ch.  iii.  v.  192. 
200.  See  Rishis. 

PITSCHEN,  or  Bitsctien,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Brieg  ; furrounded  with  walls, 
and  containing  two  churches  and  a college  ; 30  miles  N.E. 
of  Brieg.  N.  lat.  51°  8'.  E.  long.  18  15'. 

PITSHAN,  atown  of  Little  Bucharia;  30  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Tour  fan. 

PITSYLVANIA.  See  Pittsylvania. 

PITT,  Christopher,  in  Biography  an  Englifti  poet, 
fon  of  a phyfician,  was  born  at  Blandford,  in  Dorfetfhire, 
in  the  year  1699.  He  was  educated  in  Winchetter  fchool, 
where  he  was  dillinguiftied  for  his  afliduity  in  ftudy,  for  his 
tufte  as  a general  fcholar,  and  as  a writer  of  Englifti  verfe. 
On  leaving  Winchefter,  he  was  elefted  to  New  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  kindnefs  of  the 


eleclors,  he  prefented  them  with  two  manufcript  volumes 
of  poems,  of  which  one  was  mifcellaneous,  and  the  other 
contained  a complete  verfion  of  Lucan’s  Pharfalia.  He 
was  intended  for  the  church,  and  after  tlmee  years  refidence 
at  college,  he  was  prefented,  in  1722,  to  the  redfory  of 
Pimpern,  in  Dorfetlhire,  to  which  place  he  retired  after  a 
further  continuance  of  two  years  at  Oxford,  when  he  had 
taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  Here  he  palled  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  an  eafy  fituation,  maintaining  a focial  and  very 
friendly  iiitercourfe  with  many  perfons  or  rank  and  literary 
eminence.  He  died  in  1748,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age, 
generally  refpefted  and  beloved.  In  1727,  he  publilhed  a 
volume  of  Mifcellaneous  Poems ; after  which  he  produced 
a tranllation  of  Vida’s  Art  of  Poetry,  which  poffeffes  much 
of  the  elegance  and  high  polifti  of  the  original.  His  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  department  of  literature  encouraged  him  to  un- 
dertake the  taftc  of  tranftating  Virgil’s  Eneid,  which  he 
completed  in  1738,  and  publilhed  in  two  vols.  4to.  in  1740. 

“ This  tranllation,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ if  Dryden’s 
had  not  exifted,  would  have  been  conlidered  as  a very  valu- 
able addition  to  the  roafs  of  Englifh  poetry ; and  even 
in  competition  with  that  work,  it  may  fuftain  itfelf  by  its 
different  merits.”  It  is  certainly  much  more  exacft  to  the 
original,  not  only  in  meaning,  but  in  that  polilh  and  re- 
finement, which  is  fo  often  violated  by  the  coarfenefs  of 
Dryden.  It  is  alfo  by  no  means  deficient  in  ftrength 
and  vigour ; but  it  cannot  boaft  of  thofe  happinell’es  of 
exprellion,  that  glow  and  elevation,  which  in  the  beft  paf- 
fages  of  Dryden  give  the  ftamp  of  original  genius.  Pitt’s 
tranllation,  however,  has  taken  a firm  hold  on  the  public, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  in  a complete  edition  of 
Virgil  in  Englifti  verfe,  of  which  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies 
were  contributed  by  Dr.  Warton,  with  various  critical  diller- 
tations  by  himfelf  and  others.  Johnfon’s  Englifh  Poets. 

Pitt,  William,  earl  of  Chatham,  one  of  the  moll 
illuftrious  ftatefmen  that  ever  lived,  was  fecond  fon-  of 
Robert  Pitt,  and  Harriet  Villiers,  filter  to  the  earl  of 
Grandifon.  He  was  born,  by  his  own  account,  entered  on 
the  books  of  Oxford,  in  St.  James’  parilli,  on  the  15th  of 
November  1 708.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Eton,  as  a fcholar  on  the  foundation,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  entered  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford, 
as  a gentleman-commoner.  Of  his  academical  reputation 
little  is  known,  but  a copy  of  Latin  verfes  on  the  death 
qf  George  I.,  publilhed  in  the  univerfity  tribute  on  that 
occafion,  may  be  found  in  the  Anecdotes  of  his  Life,  &c. 
in  three  vols.  8vo.  to  which  we  lhall  have  frequent  recourfe 
in  the  prefent  article.  Before  he  left  Eton,  he  was  occa- 
fionally  afflifted  with  an  hereditary  gout,  which  increafed 
during  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  and  which  at  length  obliged 
him  to  quit  the  univerfity  without  taking  a degree.  He 
afterwards  made  the  tour  of  part  of  France  and  part  of 
Italy,  but  his  diforder  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  his  confti- 
tution  to  be  removed  by  foreign  travel.  He,  however, 
conftantly  employed  the  leifure,  which  this  painful  and 
tedious  malady  afforded,  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  his  mind. 

He  firft  came  into  parliament  in  the  month  of  February 
173  c,  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  and  being  a younger 
brother  of  a large  family,  his  fortune  was  inconfiderable, 
and  his  friends  obtained  for  him  a cornet’s  commiilion  in 
the  Blues.  The  firft  time  Mr.  Pitt  fpoke  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  was  to  fecond  the  motion  of  his  friend  Mr. 
(afterwards  lord)  Lyttelton,  for  a congratulatory  addrefs 
to  his  majefty,  on  the  marriage  of  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales.  His  exertions  on  this  occafion  obtained  for  him 
the  marked  attention  of  the  prince,  wlio  was  then  at  the 
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head  ot  the  oppofition  party.  With  this  party  Mr.  Pitt 
uniformly  voted,  by  which  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
fir  Robert  Walpole,  who  revenged  himfelf  by  taking  away 
his  coinmiflion  ; which  fadf  was  celebrated  by  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  his  friend  Lyttelton,  ironically  complimenting 
the  minifter  for  fnatching  the  fervile  ftandard  from  his  hand, 
and  raifing  him  to  patriotic  eminence. 

“ Long  had  thy  virtues  marked  thee  out  for  fame 
Far,  far  fuperior  to  a Cornet’s  name  ; 

This  gen’ rous  Walpole  faw,  and  griev’d  to  find 
So  mean  a poll  diigrace  that  noble  mind  : 

The  fervile  llandard  from  the  free-born  hand 
He  took,  and  bad  thee  lead  the  patriot  band.” 

Mr.  Pitt  very  foon  attained  the  firll  place,  for  eloquence, 
m the  ranks  of  oppofition,  and  the  miniller  foon  repented 
his  ralhnefs  in  making  him  his  enemy.  This  illultrious  young 
man  was  diftinguilhed  for  a fine  figure,  an  expreflive  coun- 
tenance, and  a melodious  voice.  A keen  eye,  a graceful 
manner,  and  pleafing  addrefs,  gave  luftre  and  effeft  to  a co- 
pious elocution,  not,  at  firll,  highly  corredl,  but  animated 
with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  frequently  marked  with  paffages 
of  fingular  force  and  energy  that  imprelTed  themfelves  upon 
the  memory,  and  were  almoll  irrelillible  in  their  effedl. 
“ The  records  of  the  Britilli  fenate,”  it  is  faid,  “ fcarcely 
prefent  another  name  fo  diftinguilhed  by  that  eloquence 
which  bears  away  with  it  the  pallions  and  convidlions  of  the 
hearer,  and  ftrikes  an  antagonift  with  awe.  To  thefe 
powers  he  added  true  elevation  of  mind,  honour,  integrity, 
and  pure  conftitutional  principles.”  Without  attempting 
to  trace  all  the  Heps  of  this  ftatefman’s  progrefs  from  an  op- 
pofitionift  to  a member  of  adminiftration  ; we  may  briefly 
obferve,  that  he  continually  rofe  in  the  elleem  of  the  nation, 
as  an  able  and  vigilant  oppofer  of  all  meaiures  that  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  unconftitutional.  Seven  of  his  fpeeches 
preferved  in  Chandler’s  Debates,  and  which  were  delivered 
during  the  remainder  of  fir  Robert  Walpole’s  adminiftration, 
exhibit  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  and  the  comprehenfivenefs 
of  his  views  as  a young  but  truly  enlightened  ftatefman  ; 
but  his  molt  important  fpeech  in  this  period  of  his  life,  was 
in  fupport  ol  a motion  for  inquiry  into  fir  Robert  Walpole’s 
(then  earl  of  Orford)  condudl.  The  motion  was  at  firll  loft, 
but  when  introduced  a fecond  time,  limiting  the  retrofpedl 
to  the  laft  ten  years,  it  was  carried  ; but  by  a minifterial  ma- 
noeuvre the  inquiry  was  defeated.  To  popular  applaufe 
was  added  a more  fubftantial  teftimony  of  approbation  of 
his  condudl,  by  Sarah,  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  who,  in 
a codicil  to  her  will,  dated  in  1 744,  bequeathed  him  the 
fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  on  the  grounds  of  his  public 
fervices.  In  1745  Mr.  Pitt  was  mentioned  to  the  king, 
George  II.,  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  as  a proper  perfon 
to  fill  the  offlee  of  fecretary  at  war  ; but  fo  obnoxious  was 
his  name  to  his  majefty,  probably  on  account  of  his  conftant 
oppofition  to  Hanoverian  politics,  that  he  was  decidedly, 
and  at  once,  rejedled,  and  a general  refignation  of  the  Pel- 
ham party  followed.  In  the  following  year  they  were  re- 
inftated,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  vice- 
treafurer  of  Ireland.  He  foon  after  fiicceeded  to  the  lu- 
crative place  of  pay-mafter  of  the  forces,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  flrewing  how  difinterefted  he  was  with 
regard  to  pecuniary  concerns.  His  prcdecelfors  had  always 
held  very  large  fums  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  of 
which  they  made  advantage  by  means  of  the  funds,  but  Mr. 
Pitt  never  once  availed  himfelf  of  his  fituation  for  his  own 
private  emolument.  He  even  refufed  the  ufual  perquifite 
upon  a fubfidy  voted  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  nor  would  he 
accept  of  any  prefent  in  lieu  of  it.  In  1754  Mr.  Pitt 


married  Hefter,  daughter  of  Richard  Grenville,  a fady  of 
great  merit,  of  a highly  cultivated  mind,  and  of  general 
and  very  extenfive  knowledge,  with  whom  he  palled  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  uninterrupted  harmony. 

In  1755,  when  the  king  returned  from  Hanover,  bringing 
fubfidiary  treaties  with  Hefle-Caflel,  and  Ruflia  for  its  de- 
fence, he  did  not  fcruple  to  join  Mr.  Legge  in  oppofing  their 
ratification  by  parliament.  On  this  account  they  were  both 
difmifled,  together  with  Meflirs.  George  and  Richard  Gren- 
ville. It  Ihould  be  noticed,  as  exhibiting  a prominent  fea- 
ture in  Mr.  Pitt’s  charadler,  that  when  turned  out  of  hie 
fituation,  the  balances  belonging  to  his  office  were  all  lodged 
in  the  bank.  Thole  who  encouraged  the  many  attempts  to 
throw  a lhade  upon  his  moral  character,  were  the  difeoverers 
of  the  fadl,  to  their  own  utter  mortification  and  confufion. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  now  an  eager  oppofitionill,  and  fpoke  with 
honeft  indignation  againil  the  favourite  meafures  of  intro- 
ducing foreign  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
protedling  Hanover  by  fubfidies  ; the  natural  force  of  the 
nation,  he  faid,  was  fufficient  to  repel  any  attack  of  the 
enemy.  That  Hate  alone  is  worthy  of  being  denominated  3. 
fovereign  ftate,  qiti  fins  flat  virihus,  non  al'teno  pendet  arbitrio: 
which  depends  on  its  own  ftrength,  and  not  on  foreign  aflill- 
ance.  The  difallers  with  which  the  new  war  began,  occa- 
fioned  great  dilfatisfaftion  with  the  condudl  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  the  nation  eagerly  expedled  a change  of  men  and 
meafures  ; and  in  the  autumn  of  1 756  a new  adminiftration 
was  formed,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  place  of  fecretary  of 
ftate.  The  afpedl  of  affairs  was  inftantly  changed  ; and  the 
vigour  infufed  into  the  public  councils  became  immediately 
apparent  by  the  formation  of  a national  militia,  to  which 
the  internal  defence  of  the  country  was  entrufted,  while  the 
foreign  mercenaries  were  fent  away  ; — by  the  levying  of  a 
body  of  Highlanders  to  ferve  in  North  America  : — by  the 
difpatching  of  Iquadi'ons  of  men  of  war  to  the  Ball  and 
Weft  Indies,  and  by  a fuccefsful  expedition  to  Goreeon  the 
African  coaft.  Mr.  Pitt  was  Hill  inimical  to  the  war  in 
Germany,  at  leaft  under  the  condudl  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland ; on  which  account  he  and  his  friends  were  difmifled 
from  office.  The  public  difeontent  at  this  meafure  was 
manifefted  in  the  moll  marked  and  decifive  manner,  and  his 
majefty  invited  him  very  foon  after  to  take  the  efficient  poft 
in  the  miniftry  on  any  terms  that  were  agreeable  to  him. 
He  refumed  his  poft  of  fecretary,  and  arranged  a miniftry 
according  to  his  own  views  of  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe, 
and  it  was  that  adminiftration  which  railed  the  Britifh  nation 
from  a ftate  of  depreflion  and  diigrace  to  the  highell  pitch 
of  glory  and  fuccefs.  Of  this  miniftry  he  was  the  foul, 
and  he  infufed  his  own  fpirit  through  every  department  of 
the  ftate.  The  principle  upon  which  he  afted  was,  to  dif- 
regard  all  party  diftinftions  ; all  family  interefts  ; and  to  em- 
ploy men  of  real  talents  wherever  he  found  them.  Inftead 
of  inadlive  and  incapable  commanders,  whom  he  found  in 
the  fervice,  he  filled  the  army  and  navy  with  men  railed  to 
notice  by  their  abilities  and  exertions.  By  a perpetual  feries 
of  enterprizes  he  kept  all  the  national  powers  on  the  alert, 
and  aflaulted  the  enemy  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He 
gave  all  his  own  time  to  bufinefs  and  none  to  parade,  not 
holding  a fingle  levee  during  his  fecretarylhip.  He  firll  ac- 
curately informed  fiimfelf  of  the  praClicability  of  his  plans, 
and  then  was  moft  peremptory  in  his  orders ; and  he  provided, 
with  the  moft  wonderful  forefight,  againft  every  emergency. 
The  hiftory  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  adminiftration  is  fo  interwoven 
with  the  annals  of  the  country,  and  the  pubhc  events  that 
occurred  in  it  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  will  be  fufficient  if 
we  give  a mere  fummary  of  the  moft  important ; and  pre- 
vioully  to  tlus  we  may  Ihew  the  extent  of  his  minifterial  in- 
fluence 
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fluence  on  his  fecond  promotion  to  tlie  adminittration  in 
1757,  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking.  Mr.  Pitt’s  firft 
propofition,  fays  the  author  of  the  Anecdotes,  was  the  ex- 
chifion  of  lord  Anfon  from  the  cabinet.  The  duke  of  New- 
caftle  pleaded  earnellly  to  have  lord  Hardwicke  in  the  ca- 
binet : he  faid  it  was  the  king’s  requell.  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
fented,  on  condition  that  lir  Robert  Henley  had  the  great 
feal ; this  llipulation  was  delired  by  Leiceller-houle.  Lord 
Temple  was  to  be  privy  feal  : himfelf  fecrctary  of  Hate. 
The  duke  of  Newcaftle  offered  lord  Temple  the  treafury  : 
Mr.  Pitt  interpofed,  and  faid  it  could  not  be,  his  grace  mull 
go  there  himfelf ; but  if,  at  any  time  hereafter,  he  fliould 
think  proper  to  retire,  lord  Temple  fhould  fucceed  him. 
Lord  Anfon  was  propofed  for  the  admiralty  ; Mr.  Pitt  de- 
clared that  lord  Anfon  fliould  never  have  the  correfpondence. 
The  duke  replied  that  fuch  an  alteration  could  not  be  made 
without  his  majefly’s  confent.  Here  the  conference  broke 
off.  Mr.  Pitt  foon  after  had  an  audience  with  the  king, 
when  he  laid  before  him  the  difference  tliat  had  occurred 
between  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  and  himfelf,  concerning  the 
admiralty.  The  king  immediately  confented  tliat  the  cor- 
refpondence with  the  naval  officers,  ufually  in  tlie  board  of 
admiralty,  fhould  be  given  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  the  board 
fhould  fign  the  difpatches  without  being  privy  to  their  con- 
tents. It  was  at  this  audience  Mr.  Pitt  faid,  “ Sire,  give  me 
your  confidence,  and  I will  deferve  it to  which  the  king 
inftantly  replied  “ Deferve  my  confidence,  and  you  fhall 
have  it  and  it  is  underftood  to  have  been  a fa£l  that  Mr. 
Pitt  at  length  fo  won  upon  the  king,  that  he  was  able  to 
turn  his  partialities  in  favour  of  Germany  to  the  benefit  of 
his  country. 

At  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  utterly  failed  in  the  attempt  to  refcue  Hanover 
from  the  French,  and  had  been  obliged  to  make  a difgrace- 
ful  convention  : this,  for  the  moment,  feemed  to  be  a termi- 
nation of  the  Englilh  interference  in  German  affairs,  but  the 
king’s  prediledlions  were  not  to  be  fo  defeated.  He  refufed 
to  ratify  the  convention,  and  was  intent  upon  fome  oppor- 
tunity for  renewing  military  operations  in  that  country,  and 
to  this,  upon  the  vidlory  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  over  the 
French,  the  minifter  acceded,  though  on  account  of  it  he 
incurred  much  obloquy,  and  his  popularity  underwent  a fe- 
vere  trial.  The  allied  army  was  now  to  be  commanded  by 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunfwiek,  a general  of  the  highefl  re- 
putation ; the  king  of  Pruffia  was  to  be  enabled  by  a large 
fubfidy  to  co-operate  with  all  the  eftedl  to  be  expedied  from 
his  extraordinary  talents ; and  thus  a diverfion  might  be 
given  to  the  French  force,  which  would  render  the  Britifh 
arms  fiiperior  in  all  other  quarters.  The  event  proved  the 
Juftice  of  fuch  expedlations,  and  the  minifter  feemed  war- 
ranted in  his  emphatic  fentence  that  America  was  conquered 
in  Germany.  The  years  1758,  9,  60,  and  61,  were  marked 
by  a feries  of  fucceffes,  interrupted  almoft  lolely  by  the 
failure  of  fome  expeditions  to  the  coaft  of  France  ; but 
thefe  ferved  to  keep  that  country  in  a ftate  of  alarm,  and  re- 
taliate upon  it  the  fear  of  invafion  which  had  fo  difgracefully 
deprelled  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  the  navy  of  France  was  nearly  annihilated, 
and  it  had  fcarcely  a colony  or  fettlement  left  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  a change  in  the 
crown  had  taken  place,  the  old  king  had  died,  and  his  pre- 
fent  majefty,  George  HI.,  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne. 
The  confidential,  but  fecret  advifers  of  the  new  fovereign, 
looked  to  new  meafures ; they  regarded  with  jealoufy  the 
vaft  afcendancy  of  the  minifter,  then  emphatically  ftyled  the 
great  commoner,  and  his  warlike  fpirit  was  confidered  as  ad- 
verfe  to  the  re-eftablilhment  of  peace,  which  now  began  to 


be  a national  wiih.  A negociatlon  with  France  was  com- 
menced, which  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  intermixture 
of  the  concerns  of  Spain  with  thofe  of  this  country.  This 
intermixture  was  refented  m ftrong  language  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  being,  at  that  time,  furniflied  with  intelligence  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  all  the  branches  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  called  the  family  compact,  warmly  urged  in  the 
cabinet  an  immediate  commencement  of  hollilities  againft 
Spain.  He  was  over-ruled,  and  he  determined  that  he 
would  be  no  longer  rei'ponfible  for  meafures  which  he  could 
not  guide.  Fie  refigned  his  poll  in  Ottober  1761,  and  was 
accompanied  in  lus  retreat  by  lord  Temple.  His  paft  fer- 
vices  were  rewarded  with  a peerage  conferred  on  his  wife  by 
the  ftyle  and  title  of  baronefs  of  Chatham,  and  an  annuity 
of  3000/.  for  his  own  life  and  her’s.  Mr.  Pitt  now  re- 
turned to  the  condition  of  a private  member  of  parliament 
with  his  fortune  fo  little  improved  by  the  pofts  which  he  had 
held,  that  his  principal  fupport  was  his  annuity.  He  took 
no  leading  part  in  the  fubfequent  debates,  but  when  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  in  1762,  came  to  be  difeufled  in 
parliament,  he  fpoke  in  ftrong  terms  againft  many  of  the 
provifions  of  them.  When  the  queftion  of  general  war- 
rants was  moved,  in  i 764,  Mr.  Pitt  fpoke  againft  their  le- 
gality  ; and  during  all  the  contefts  between  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  and  liberty  of  the  fubjedl,  which  agitated  the 
early  part  of  the  prefent  reign,  he  uniformly  fupported  the 
popular  caufe.  On  account  of  his  high  cliaradler  for  pa- 
triotifm,  a confiderable  acceffion  to  his  fortune  was  produced 
in  1765,  on  the  deatli  of  fir  William  Pynfent,  who  be- 
queathed  him  an  eftate  of  3000/.  a-year.  In  1766  the 
formation  of  a new  miniftry  was  committed  to  him,  and  on 
this  occafion  he  took  the  office  of  privy-feal,  and  was  him- 
felf railed  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  the  earl  of  Chat- 
ham. He  was,  in  this  inftance,  deferted  by  his  early  and 
intimate  affociate  lord  Temple,  and  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham ; while  other  men  of  rank  and  talents  refufed  to  join 
him  ; difgufted,  it  was  believed,  by  the  tone  of  fuperiority 
and  haughtinefs  which  he  was  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
affuming.  His  adminiilration  was  therefore  fludluating  and 
unfteady  ; his  own  influence  gradually  declined,  and  upon 
his  refignation  in  1768,  he  w'as  fo  far  fallen  in  public  eftima- 
tion,  that  he  was  fcarcely  miffed  by  the  public.  The  fire  of 
his  genius  was  not,  however,  extiudl,  and  he  was  roufed  to 
exertions  worthy  of  his  former  reputation.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  all  the  great  popular  quellions  at  that  time 
difeufled  in  and  out  of  parliament.  He  began  with  a fpirited 
attack  in  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  the  cafe  of  the  Middlefcx  eledlion. 
The  dodlrine  of  libels,  as  laid  down  by  lord  Mansfield,  was 
another  fubjeft  on  which  the  earl  of  Chatham  vigoroufly 
maintained  the  principles  of  liberty.  But  it  was  the  quarrel 
with  the  A merican  colonies,  commencing  1773  or  4,  that 
called  forth  the  remaining  powers  of  this  venerable  patriot. 
He  oppofed  with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  of  which  he 
was  the  mailer,  though  unfortunately  in  vain,  every  harfh 
and  coercive  meafure  which  haftened  the  fatal  cataftrophe  ; 
he  made  motion  after  motion  for  clofing  the  breach  after  it 
had  been  effefted,  and  he  foretold,  with  almoll  prophetic  ac- 
curacy, the  final  refult.  Such  was  his  anxiety  on  this  fub- 
je6l,  that  it  drove  him  from  his  bed  in  the  midil  of  pain  and 
great  debility  of  body,  and  urged  him  to  a vehemence  be- 
yond that  of  liis  heft  years,  and  at  length  was  the  immediate 
caufe  of  his  death.  On  the  7th  of  April  1778,  the  duke  of 
Richmond  having  moved  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  on  tlie 
fubjecl  of  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  in  which  the  necejfity  of  ad- 
mitting the  independence  of  America  ivas  infmuated,  lord  Chat- 
ham deprecated  in  the  warmeft  terms  fuch  a termination  as 
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the  ruin  of  Britiih  grcatnefs.  “ I rejoice,”  laid  his  lord- 
fliip,  “ that  the  grave  has  net  clofed  upon  me  ; that  I am 
itill  alive  to  lift  my  voice  agaiull  the  difmemberment  of  this 
ancient  and  moll;  noble  monarchy.  PrelTed  down,  as  I am, 
by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I am  little  able  to  alfift  my  country 
in  this  moll  perilous  conjundfure  ; but,  my  lords,  while  I 
have  fenfe  and  memory  I will  never  confent  to  deprive  the 
royal  olfspring  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfvvick  of  their  fairelf 
inheritance. — Shall  this  kingdom,  that  has  furvived,  whole 
and  entire,  the  Danilh  depredations,  the  Scottifli  inroads, 
and  the  Norman  conqueft  ; that  has  Hood  the  threatened  in- 
vafion  of  the  Spanifli  armada,  now  fall  prollrate  before  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  ? Surely,  my  lords,  this  nation  is  no 
longer  what  it  was  ! Shall  a people  that  feveuteen  years 
ago  was  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  Hoop  lo  low  as  to  tell 
its  ancient  and  inveterate  enemy,  take  all  we  have,  only  give 
us  peace  ? It  is  impoflible.”  Lord  Chatham’s  plan,  at  this 
moment,  for  conciliation  with  America  was,  no  doubt,  in- 
efficient ; the  colonilts  had  palled  the  Rubicon,  and  in  1778 
nothing  Ihort  of  independence  would  have  fatisfied  them  ; 
but  the  dying  earl  thought  otherwife,  and  he  propofed  to 
make  a great  impreffion  upon  France,  to  prevent  her  fend- 
ing that  affiftance  to  the  Americans,  which  he  knew  the 
French  court  had  promifed  ; he  recommended  alio  a treaty 
of  union  with  the  Americans ; and  that  America  ffiould 
make  peace  and  declare  war  in  concert  with  Great  Britain  ; 
that  ffie  ffiould  hoift  the  Britiffi  flag,  and  ufe  the  king’s 
name  in  her  courts  of  juftice  ; and  he  imagined  that  when 
America  faw  the  impoflibility  of  deriving  any  affillance  from 
France,  the  congrefs  would  accept  of  thefe  terms.  He 
hoped  thus  at  once  to  conquer  and  conciliate  America  by 
making  a vigorous  impreffion  upon  France.  He  faw  that  a 
war  with  France  was  unavoidable,  and  therefore  with  his 
ufual  penetration  and  ardour  he  wiffied  inllantly  to  Hnke 
the  firft  blow  ; detefting  that  procraftination  which  gave  the 
enemy  power,  not  only  of  choofing  the  period  of  his  conve- 
niency,  but  the  firll  fcenes  of  operation.  The  duke  of 
Richmond  having  replied  to  his  fpeech,  lord  Chatham  at- 
tempted to  rife  to  anfwer  his  grace,  but  after  two  or  three 
unfuccefsful  efforts  to  Hand,  he  fainted^  and  fell  back  in  his 
feat.  He  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  fome  of  the  lords  who 
ftood  clofe  to  him,  and  was  conveyed  to  an  adjoining  room, 
and  the  houfe  immediately  adjourned.  From  this  Hate  of 
exhauftion  he  never  recovered ; he  was  indeed  conveyed  to 
his  feat  at  Hayes  in  Kent,  where  he  languilhed  till  the  i ith 
of  May  1778,  when  he  died,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  to 
the  fmcere  regret  of  every  Britiffi  fubjedf,  who  had  a juft 
fenfe  of  human  dignity  and  virtue.  His  death,  rendered 
peculiarly  impreffive  by  the  circumftances  juft  referred  to, 
excited  general  fympathy.  Intelligence  of  his  deceafe  being 
fent  to  London,  colonel  Barre,  the  moment  he  heard  of  the 
faft,  haftened  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  were  then 
fitting,  and  communicated  the  melancholy  information.  Al- 
though the  event  had  been,  in  fome  meafure,  expefted  for 
feveral  days,  yet  the  houfe  were  affefted  with  the  deepeft 
fenfibility-  Even  the  adherents  of  the  court  joined  in  the 
general  forrow,  which  was  apparent  in  every  countenance. 
The  old  members  indulged  a fond  remembrance  of  the  energy 
and  melody  of  his  voice  ; his  commanding  eye,  his  graceful 
aftion.  The  new  members  lamented  that  they  ffiould  no 
more  hear  the  precepts  of  his  experience,  nor  feel  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence.  A deep  grief  prevailed.  The 
public  lofs  was  acknowledged  on  all  fides.  Every  one  bore 
teftimony  to  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  deceafed,  and 
<on  this  occafion  all  appearance  of  party  was  extinguiffied. 
His  remains  were  honoured  with  a public  funeral ; his  debts 
were  paid  by  the  nation,  and  an  annuity  of  4000/.  out  of 
the  civil  lift  was  annexed  to  the  earldom  of  Chatham,  The 


fenfe  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  this  great  man  was  not 
confined  to  his  own  country  ; it  pervaded  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  attefted  by  fome  of  the  higheft  chara6ters  in 
it.  But  of  all  the  numerous  portraits  which  have  been 
drawn  of  him,  and  of  which  many  are  preferved  in  the 
“ Anecdotes”  already  referred  to,  that  of  lord  Chefter- 
field  is  the  moft  ftriking,  and  probably,  upon  the  whole, 
the  moft  accurate.  “ His  private  life,”  fays  the  noble 
writer,  “ was  ftained  by  no  vice,  nor  fullied  by  any  mean- 
nefs.  All  his  fentiments  were  liberal  and  elevated.  His 
ruling  paffion  was  an  unbounded  ambition,  which,  when  fup- 
ported  by  great  abilities,  and  crowned  with  great  fuccefs, 
make,  what  the  world  calls,  a great  man.  He  was  haughty, 
imperious,  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  overbearing — 
qualities  which  too  often  accompany,  but  always  clog,  great 
ones.  He  had  manners  and  addrefs  ; but  one  might  difcern 
through  them  too  great  a confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fuperior 
talents.  He  was  a moft  agreeable  and  lively  companion  in 
focial  life,  and  had  fuch  a verfatihty  of  wit,  that  he  would 
adapt  it  to  all  forts  of  converfation.  He  had  a moft  happy 
turn  to  poetry,  but  feldom  indulged,  and  feldom  avowed  it. 
His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind,  and  he  excelled  in  the 
argumentative  as  well  as  in  the  declamatory  way.  But  his 
inveCIives  were  terrible,  and  uttered  with  fuch  energy  of 
diCIion,  and  fuch  dignity  of  aClion  and  countenance,  that 
he  intimidated  thofe  who  were  the  moft  willing,  and  the  bell 
able  to  encounter  him.  Their  arms  fell  out  of  their  hands, 
and  they  ftruck  under  the  afcendant  which  his  genius  gained 
over  theirs.”  Demofthenes  was  his  great  model  in  fpeak- 
ing,  and  it  has  been  faid  he  tranflated  fome  of  his  orations 
feveral  times  over.  But  though  he  was  delighted  with  the 
manner  of  tliis  orator,  who  united  a wonderful  power  of  ex- 
preffion  to  the  moft  forcible  method  of  reafoning,  yet  he 
was  equally  mafter  of  the  pleafing,  diffufe  and  paffionate 
ftyle  of  the  Roman  orator. 

Of  lord  Chatham’s  literary  produCfions,  the  chief  is  a 
volume  of  “ Letters,”  written  to  his  nephew,  afterwards 
lord  Camelford,  father  of  the  lord  Camelford  who  was  ffiot 
a few  years  fince  in  a duel. 

His  lordffiip  had  five  children,  viz.  three  fons  and  two 
daughters:  i.  John,  the  prefent  earl  of  Chatham,  born  in 
1756.  2.  William,  born  in  I759>  who  will  be  the  fubjeCl 

of  the  following  article.  3.  James  Charles,  born  in  1761, 
and  who  is  now  dead.  4.  Lady  Hefter,  born  in  1755,  who 
married  the  prefent  earl  Stanhope,  and  died  in  the  year 
1780  ; this  lady  left  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  youngeft, 
lady  Lucy  Rachel,  married  Thomas  Taylor,  efq.  and  who,  to 
the  great  grief  of  all  that  fknew  her,  died  March  i,  1814, 
having  exhibited  through,  alas ! much  too  ffiort  a life,  in 
almoft  the  higheft  degree,  every  virtue  that  could  adorn  the 
child,  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the  friend.  5.  Lady  Har- 
riet, born  in  1758,  who  married  the  eldelt  fon  of  lord 
Eliot,  and  died  in  1786. 

Pitt,  William,  fecond  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  his 
fuccelfor  in  political  talent  and  celebrity,  was  born  May  28th, 
1759.  He  was  educated  at  home,  under  the  eye  of  his 
father,  who  at  a very  early  period  difcovered  that  in  his  fon 
were  talents  that  would  repay  all  the  attention  that  could  be 
bellowed  on  them,  and  which  were  likely  to  raife  him  to 
diftindlion  in  the  country.  For  the  claffical  education  of  his 
fon  he  had  a domeftic  tutor,  but  he  relied  entirely  upon  his 
own  inllrudlions,  communicated  in  converfation,  for  opening 
his  mind,  and  giving  him  a turn  to  large  and  accurate  en- 
quiry.  For  the  purpofe  of  accuftoming  him  to  that  facility 
of  fpeaking,  which  he  felt  had  been  of  great  importance  to 
his  own  rife  in  the  world,  he  frequently  made  him  declaim  en 
given  topics.  At  an  age  when,  with  the  generality  of 
young  people,  much  remains  to  be  learnt  at  fchool,  Mr. 
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Pitt  was  found  fully  qualified  for  the  univerfity  ; and  ac- 
cordingly, as  foon  as  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year, 
he  was  entered  at  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  and  placed 
under  the  private  tuition  of  Dr.  Prettyman,  the  prefent 
bilhop  of  Lincoln.  At  college  he  was  diftinguiflied  alike 
for  the  clofenefs  of  his  application,  and  for  the  fuccefs  of  his 
efforts,  in  attaining  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  his 
ftudies  were  particularly  direfted.  Although  no  proofs  are 
recorded  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  in  his  academical  ca- 
reer, yet  few  young  men  of  any  rank  have  paffed  through  the 
probation  of  an  univerfity  with  a more  refpeftable  charafter 
for  morals,  abilities,  induftry,  and  regularity.  He  was  in- 
tended by  his  father  for  the  bar  and  the  fenate,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  regulated  fo  as  to  embrace  both  thefe  objects. 
Soon  after  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  he  went  to  the  continent, 
and  paffed  a iliort  time  at  Rheims,  the  capital  of  Cham- 
pagne. The  death  of  Iris  illuffrious  father,  while  he  was  in 
his  1 9th  year,  could  not  fail  to  caff  a cloud  over  his  pro- 
fpedls,  but  the  foundation  was  laid  of  thofe  qualities  which 
would  enable  him  to  clear  the  path  to  eminence  by  his  own 
exertions.  He  had  already  entered  himfelf  a ftudent  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  as  foon  as  he  was  of  age,  in  the  year 
1780,  he  w'as  called  to  the  bar,  went  the  weilern  circuit 
once,  and  appeared  in  a few  caufes  as  a junior  counfel. 
His  fuccefs  during  this  Ihort  experiment  was  thought  to  be 
fuch  as  was  amply  fufficient  to  encourage  him  to  purfue  his 
legal  career,  and  to  render  him  almoft  certain  of  obtaining 
all  the  wealth  and  honours  which  await  the  able  and  induf- 
trious  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  tlie  law.  He  was,  how- 
ever, deftined  to  purfue  a very  different  path,  to  fignalize 
himfelf  as  a ftatefman  rather  than  as  a barrifter,  and  to  take, 
for  a long  feries  of  years,  an  adlive  part  in  the  regulation  of 
the  deftinies  of  his  country  and  the  civilized  world.  At  the 
general  eledlion  in  1780,  he  was  perfuaded  to  offer  himfelf 
as  a candidate  to  reprefent  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  but, 
upon  enquiry,  he  found  his  intereft  would  not  be  equal  to 
carry  the  eleftion  ; he  therefore  wifely  declined  the  conteft. 
Before,  however,  he  had  completed  his  twenty -fecond  year, 
he  was,  through  the  influence  of  fir  James  Lowther,  re- 
turned member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Appleby. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  January  1781,  a period  in  which 
an  oppofition,  compofed  of  fome  of  the  greateft  charadlers 
in  the  nation,  was  in  warm  contention  againft  the  miniftry, 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  lord  North,  was  carrying  on  a 
difaftrous  war  with  the  American  colonies.  By  this  party  the 
power  of  the  crown  was  regarded  as  too  great  for  the  ba- 
lance of  the  conftitution,  and  its  reduftion  by  means  of  cer- 
tain reforms  was  the  favourite  topic  of  the  times.  For  this 
purpofe  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  commencement  of  the  feflion, 
brought  forward  his  well-known  bill  for  an  economical  re- 
form in  the  civil  lift.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1781,  made  his  firft  fpeech  in  the 
Britifh  fenate.  The  attention  of  the  houfe  was  naturally 
fixed  on  the  fon  of  the  illuftrious  Chatham,  whofe  memory 
was  ftill  dear  to  the  nation,  but  in  a few  moments  the  re- 
gards of  the  whole  audience  were  diredled-to-^e  youthful 
orator  on  his  own  account.  Unembarraffed  by  the  novelty 
of  the  fituation  in  which  he  had  been  fo  lately  placed,  he  de- 
livered himfelf  wuth  an  eafe,  a grace,  a richnefs  of  expref- 
fion,  a fbundnefs  of  judgment,  a clofenefs  of  argument,  and 
a claffical  accuracy  of  language,  which  not  only  anfwered, 
but  exceeded,  all  the  expeftations  which  had  been  formed  of 
him.  During  the  fame  and  the  fubfequent  feflion,  he  occa- 
fionally  rofe  to  give  his  fentiments  on  the  mal-adminiftration 
of  public  affairs,  and  to  prove  that  he  inherited  his  father’s  ab- 
horj:ence  of  the  American  war,  as  well  as  his  liberal  ideas  on 
other  public  topics.  What  feemed  particularly  to  intereft 
iiis-  patriotic  feeling,  which  he  uiiqueftionably  pofTell'ed,  at 
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this  time,  was  a reform  of  parliament.  The  neceffity  of  fome 
improvement  of  this  kind  had  ftrongly  impreffed  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  nation,  and  meetings  of  numerous  bodies  of  men 
had  been  held  in  different  parts,  'who  had  appointed  delegates 
to  confider  of  the  beft  plans  for  bringing  it  to  effedl.  In 
one  of  thefe  conventions,  holden  at  the  Thatched-Houfe 
tavern,  Weftminfter,  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf  fat  as  a delegate. 
It  is  true  that  when  examined  on  his  oath,  in  the  year  1794, 
on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke,  he  did  not  feem  to  remember 
that  he  fat  as  a delegate,  though  he  admitted  he  had  been 
engaged  in  attempts  to  obtain  a parliamentary  reform,  for 
w'hicli,  and  which  only,  the  prifoner,  at  the  inftance  chiefly 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  then  under  trial  for  high  treafon  ; but 
Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  fame 
bufinels,  exprelsly  declared  that  the  meeting  at  which  they 
attended  was  a convention  to  which  delegates  were  appointed 
from  counties,  towns,  and  different  parts,  to  promote  the 
objeft  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  to  ad,  not  for  them- 
felves  individually,  but  for  thofe  who  deputed  them. 

As  a public  Ipeaker,  we  have  already  obferved  Mr.  Pitt 
had  opened  his  courfe  with  great  fplendour,  and  it  w'as  foon 
evident  to  all  who  aded  with  him,  or  who  were  witneffes  to 
the  exercife  of  his  talents,  that  he  w^as  apparently  deftined 
to  ad  a high  part  on  the  political  ftage.  When,  however, 
lord  North’s  adminiltration  broke  up,  and  a new  one  was 
formed  under  the  aulpices  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  not  invited  to  take  a ffiare  in  it.  He  ftill  pur- 
fued  the  great  objed  of  parliamentary  r-eform,  and  in  May 
1782,  moved  for  a committee,  “ to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of 
the  reprefentation  in  parliament,  and  to  report  to  the  houfe 
their  obfervations  thereon  ” The  motion  was  loft  by  a ma- 
jority of  twenty.  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  on  this  occafion  endea- 
vour to  difeufs  the  queftion  as  to  the  beft  fpecies  of  reform  ; 
he  only  afleed  for  an  enquiry,  in  order  that  a report  might 
be  made  to  the  houfe  as  to  the  beft  means  of  carrying  into 
execution  a moderate  and  fubftantial  reform  in  the  repre- 
fentation of  the  people.  On  this  and  two  other  occafions, 
w*.  in  May  1783,  and  April  1785,  he  fupported  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a parliamentary  reform  with  great  eloquence,  and 
the  moil  powerful  reafoning,  after  which  he  abandoned 
the  caufe  for  ever.  It  has  fince  been  ably  advocated  by  al- 
derman Sawbridge,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Grey,  fir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Brand.  ( See  a fleetch  of  various 
propolals  for  a conftitutional  reform  in  the  reprefentation  of 
the  people  from  1770  to  1812,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Meadley,  author  of  the  lives  of  Dr.  Paley  and  Alger- 
non Sydney.)  The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
foon  put  a period  to  the  adminiftration  of  which  that  noble- 
man was  the  bond  of  union,  andin  July  1782,  lord  Shel- 
burne having,  with  a part  of  the  former  members,  placed 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a new  arrrangement  as  firft  lord  of 
the  treafury,  affociated  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  juft  completed 
his  23d  year,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; he  refufed,  it 
was  faid,  to  occupy  an  inferior  poll.  A general  peace  foon 
followed,  which  was  made  a ground  of  cenfure  by  a very 
powerful  oppofition;  and  in  April  1783,  the  famous 
coalition  miniftry  took  the  places  of  thofe  whom  they  had 
expelled.  Mr.  Pitt,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  had 
found  little  opportunity  to  diftingiiifti  himfelf,  otherwife 
than  as  an  able  defender  of  the  meafures  of  adminiftration, 
and  a keen  animadverter  upon  the  principles  and  conduft  of 
his  antagonifts.  He  retired  with  a charafter  unimpeached, 
and  immediately,  as  we  have  feen,  refumed  his  efforts  for 
promoting  the  reform  of  the  reprefentation. 

A circumftance  foon  after  occurred;  which  was  the 
eventual  caufe  not  only  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  return  to  office,  but 
of  his  poffeffion  of  a degree  of  authority  with  the  king,  a«id 
of  popularity  w'ith  the  nation,  which  has  rarely  been  the  lot 
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of  a minifter,  and  which  he  prefcrved,  with  ihort  interrup- 
tions, to  the  end  of  his  life.  A bill  for  the  regulation  of 
the  territorial  government  in  India  was  brought  into  par- 
liament, in  November  1^83  : the  leading  provifion  of  whicli 
was  to  veil  the  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eall 
India  Company  in  feven  commilTioners  named  in  the  adl, 
and  of  courfe  to  be  appointed  by  the  exifting  minillry.  It 
was  moll  violently  oppofed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  account  of  its 
being  a violation  of  the  chartered  rights  of  the  Company. 
It  neverthelefs  palled  the  houfe  of  commons  by  a large  ma- 
jority, and  was  of  courfe  carried  from  thence  to  the  upper 
houfe.  In  the  mean  time,  an  alarm  was  raifed  refpeftmg 
the  inordinate  power  which  fuch  a regulation  would  confer 
upon  the  minillry,  and  which  would  I'ender  them  almoll,  or 
perhaps  altogether,  independent  of  the  crown.  It  was 
afterwards  alcertained,  that,  in  a private  audience  granted 
to  lord  Temple  by  his  majelly,  this  danger  was  reprefented 
in  fuch  a light,  that  direftions  were  fent  to  all  the  noblemen 
dependent  upon,  or  in  confidence  with,  the  court,  to  vote 
againft  the  bill ; and  it  was  accordingly  rejedled.  The  im- 
mediate refult  of  this  was  a change  of  minillry  ; and  in  the 
new  arrangement,  in  December  1783,  Mr.  Pitt  united  in 
his  own  perfon  the  offices  of  firll  lord  of  the  treafury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; and  thus  in  his  24th  year  af- 
fumed  the  llation  of  prime  miniller.  Though  called  to  this 
high  llation  by  the  voice  of  the  fovereign,  he  had  a moll 
formidable  oppofition  to  encounter  in  the  houfe  of  commons; 
and  his  firll  India  bill  was  rejefted,  on  the  motion  for  its 
commitment,  by  a majority  of  eight,  there  being  for  the 
motion  214,  and  againll  it  222.  A fpedlacle  was  now 
prefented,  which  in  this  country  was  regarded  as  very  ex- 
traordinary, Diz.  that  of  a miniller  Handing  unmoved, 
though  oppofed  to  the  majority  of  the  national  reprefenta- 
tives  ; and  it  was  obvious  he  had  but  one  of  two  mealures  to 
adopt,  either  to  retire  from  office,  or  dilTolve  the  parlia- 
ment. He  chofe  the  latter,  which  took  place  in  the  month 
of  March  1784,  and  of  courfe  a general  eledlion  fucceeded. 
On  this  occafion,  independently  of  that  fort  of  influence, 
which,  though  namclefs,  is  not  lefs  efficacious  in  obtaining 
a majority,  it  evidently  appeared  that  the  voice  of  the  nation 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  miniller  ; and  he  had  the  fin- 
gular  good  fortune  of  being  fupported  as  well  by  the  friends 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  by  thole  of  parliamentary  inde- 
pendence, and  the  new  parliament  opened  with  a large  ma- 
jority on  the  minillcrial  fide.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occafion, 
was  returned  member  for  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ; and 
his  firll  meafure  of  great  importance  in  parliament  was  the 
paffing  of  his  India  bill  with  lome  alterations : the  eflence 
of  which  was  the  conllituting  of  a board  of  controul  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  out  of  the  privy  council,  for  fuper- 
intending  the  civil  and  military  government,  the  revenue, 
and  concerns  of  the  Company  ; while  their  commercial  and 
internal  affairs  were  left  to  the  management  of  their  own 
diredlors.  The  king  was  to  nominate  a commander-in-chief, 
and  to  poffefs  a negative  upon  all  appointments  of  the  Com- 
pany ; and  a new  court  of  judicature  was  inllituted  for  the 
trial  of  offences  committed  in  India.  Another  important 
plan,  in  which  he  occupied  himfelf,  was  for  the  prevention 
of  fmuggling ; and  for  this  purpofe,  he,  by  what  was  de- 
nominated the  Commutation  Aft,  took  off  the  principal 
duties  from  tea,  and  fupplied  the  deficiency  by  a large  addi- 
tion to  the  window-tax.  Through  the  whole  of  his  career, 
Mr.  Pitt  obtained  the  moll  general  applaufe  as  a miniller  of 
finance  ; and  the  plans  which  he  introduced  for  the  gradual 
extinftion  of  the  national  debt,  are  llill  operating  with  great 
benefit,  and  have  enabled  this  country  to  carry  on  a twenty 
years’  war  of  unexampled  expence.  Adopting  the  principle 
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of  fome  able  writers  on  political  arithmetic,  of  the  vaft  ac- 
cumulating powers  of  compound  interell,  he  introduced,  in 
1786,  a bill,  for  fetting  apart  a million  annually  for  the 
purchafe  of  Hock,  which  fum  was  to  be  augmented  by  the 
interell  of  the  Hock  fo  purchafed.  Perfeverance  in  this 
plan,  with  occafional  improvements,  has  already,  amidll  all 
the  prellure  of  public  burdens,  extinguilhed  between  two 
and  three  hundred  millions  of  debt,  and  produced  a very 
confiderable  revenue  to  be  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
For  this  plan  the  financier  was  indebted  to  the  late  excellent 
Dr.  Richard  Price,  who,  on  an  application  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
gave  him  three  plans,  of  which  he  felefted  the  leall  efficient ; 
and  for  this  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  make  the 
fmallell  public  acknowledgment.  (See  Fund  and  Price.) 
Mr.  Pitt  likewife  made  various  alterations  in  the  mode  of  col- 
lefting  taxes,  fo  as  to  obviate  and  prevent  frauds  and  defalca- 
tions, render  them  more  produftive,  and  come  in  aid  of  the 
great  fyllem.  A commercial  treaty  with  France,  in  1787, 
founded,  as  it  was  underllood  to  be,  on  reciprocal  advan- 
tages, and  fupported  upon  the  liberal  principle  that  neigh- 
bouring Hates,  inHead  of  being  foes  and  rivals,  might  be- 
come mutual  affillants  in  the  progrefs  to  profperity,  ex- 
hibited, in  a faint  degree,  the  miniHer’s  attention  to  the 
trading  intereH.  It  was  foon  difcovered,  that  the  fuperior 
information  of  the  Engliffi  negociators  threw  the  benefits  of 
the  treaty  fo  much  into  their  own  fcale,  that,  upon  experi- 
ence of  its  effefts,  it  occafioned  general  diffatisfaftion  among 
the  merchants  in  France. 

On  the  queHipn  of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  HaHings, 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  feemed  ever  defirous  of  following  public 
opinion,  voted  with  the  majority  in  favour  of  that  meafure, 
though  moH  of  his  colleagues  in  office  inclined  to  the  other 
fide.  A fimilar  attention  to  the  prevailing  fentiments, 
perhaps,  induced  him  to  aft  as  the  champion  of  the  effa- 
bliffied  church,  in  feveral  applications  from  the  diffenters 
for  the  repeal  of  the  TeH  and  Corporation  Afts  (fee  Test)  ; 
a meafure  to  which  it  was  fuppofed  that  a fon  of  the  illuf- 
trious  earl  of  Chatham  would  have  naturally  been  inclined. 
Mr.  Pitt  entered  eagerly  into  continental  politics,  and  the 
aggrandifement  of  Ruffia,  under  the  cmprefs  Catharine,  was 
eonfidered  by  him  as  an  objeft  for  the  interference  of  the 
Englifli  court.  He  formed  leagues  to  counterbalance  her 
power  in  the  north  ; and  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  re- 
taining pofleffion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Otchakof,  he  had  nearly 
involved  the  two  countries  in  a war.  The  unpopularity  of 
this  meafure  was  foon  manifeH ; his  refolution  was  ffiaken, 
and  he  abandoned  the  objeft  altogether.  He  next  difplayed 
a readinefs  to  recur  to  arms,  in  a difpute  with  Spain  rej 
fpefting  the  fur-trade  at  Nootka  found,  which  was  violently 
oppofed  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  which  was  at  length 
adjuHed  by  a convention.  His  interference  to  preferve  the 
power  of  the  Hadtholder  in  Holland,  and  defeat  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  French  in  that  country,  was  a very  pop’ilar 
meafure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  the  people  of  England  'A'ere 
thrown  into  a Hate  of  alarm,  by  a calamity  which  threatened 
to  deprive  them  of  their  fovereign.  In  the  beginning  of 
Oftober,  his  health  appeared  to  be  fenfibly  impaired ; and 
though  he  was  fufficiently  recovered  to  hold  3 levee  on  the 
24th  of  that  month,  before  its  conclufion  the  diforder  af- 
fumed  a marked  charafter,  and  raoH  ferious  afpeft.  Early 
in  the  enfuing  month,  it  became  generally  known  that  it 
had  fettled  in  the  brain,  and  had  rendered  his  majelly  in- 
capable of  exercifing  the  royal  funftions.  Parliament  hav- 
ing been  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  November,  it  became 
neceffary  that  it  fliould  meet  that  day,  as  the  fovereign,  by 
whom  only  it  could  be  further  prorogued,  was  not  in  a fitu  = 
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ation  to  aflert  his  prerogative.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
kaders  of  the  different  parties,  who  were  materially  interelted 
in  the  event,  affembled  in  the  capital ; and  an  exprefs  was 
difpatched  to  Mr.  Fox,  then  abfent  on  the  continent,  to 
accelerate  his  return.  This  occurrence  gave  occafion  to  a 
difplay  of  the  firmnefs  and  decifion  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  character. 
In  this  article  we  cannot  enter  into  many  particulars  ; but 
we  may  obferve,  that  the  firft  material  quellion  brought  up 
by  this  event  was,  in  whom  the  office  of  regent  was  veiled  ? 
The  prince  of  Wales  being  conne£led  with  the  party  in  op- 
pofition,  it  was  contended  by  them  that  the  regency  of 
courfe  devolved  upon  him  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Pitt  fupported  the  dodlrine,  that  it  lay  in  the  two  remaining 
branches  of  the  legiflature  to  fill  up  the  office,  as  they  fliould 
judge  proper ; admitting,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  other 
perfon  than  the  prince  could  be  thought  of  for  the  poll. 
By  adopting  this  principle,  he  carried  with  him  the  concur- 
rence as  well  of  thofe  who  were  attached  to  the  popular 
part  of  the  conllitution,  as  of  the  king’s  friends,  whofe 
great  objedl  was  to  fecure  his  return  to  power,  on  the  celfa- 
tion  of  his  malady  ; and  he  was  enabled  to  pal's  a bill,  greatly 
rellridling  the  power  of  the  regent,  which  his  majelty’s 
timely  recovery  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789  rendered 
abortive.  Mr.  Pitt  was  now  left  to  purfue  his  plans  of  in- 
ternal economy,  without  thofe  interruptions  to  which  he  had 
lately  been  fubjedled.  He  had  received,  during  the  difcuf- 
fions  on  the  regency,  very  decifive  tokens  of  elleem  from 
many  of  the  moll  refpedlable  public  bodies  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  he  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  knowing,  that  the  firm  and 
Heady  condudl  which  he  obferved,  on  a quellion  peculiarly 
calculated  to  try  the  firmnefs,  Ileadinefs,  and  confillency  of 
a public  charafter,  had  obtained  for  him,  in  a very  marked 
manner,  the  confidence  of  their  majellies,  and  greatly  in- 
creafed  his  populafity  throughout  the  nation. 

The  next  great  event  in  which  he  was  to  take  a leading 
part  was  the  French  revolution,  an  event  the  moll  mo- 
mentous in  its  confequences  that  modern  hillory  records. 
(See  Revolution,  French.)  The  influence  of  this  vail 
convulfion  could  not  be  viewed  by  the  politician,  and  the 
miniller  of  a great  empire,  but  in  a double  light,  as  exerted 
upon  France  itfelf,  and  upon  the  neighbouring  Hates.  Its 
principles  and  progrefs  were,  without  doubt,  watched  with 
a jealous  and  anxious  eye  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  by  all 
others  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  exiHing  governments.  That 
the  tyrannies  of  Europe,  the  defpotifm  exercifed  in  the 
greater  and  the  fmaller  Hates,  Ihould  tremble  at  the  effefts 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  French  revolution,  was  not  a 
matter  of  furprife  ; but  the  conHitution  of  our  own  country, 
if  not  aftually  founded,  yet  built  upon  the  principles  of  na- 
tional liberty,  had  at  that  moment  nothing  to  dread : and 
it  is  not  faying  too  much  to  affirm,  that  if  the  miniHer  had 
pofi'elTed  a mind  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  the  circum- 
Hances  as  they  rofe,  and  kept  aloof  from  war,  he  might 
have  rendered  the  continental  Horms  indefinitely  ufeful,  in 
promoting  the  profperity  of  thefe  iflands.  Had  he  led  tliofe 
fyHems  of  reform,  which,  but  a few  years  before,  he  had 
been  eager  to  propofe,  and  flrenuous  to  vindicate,  he  would 
have  quieted  the  voice  of  difeontent,  and  might  have  carried 
the  country  with  him : inHead  of  which,  he  now  pertina- 
cioufly  clung  by  thofe  very  abufes  and  corruptions,  which 
he  had  formerly  fo  fuccefsfuUy  expofed,  -which  gave  room 
for  inveftive,  and  at  length  excited  thofe  clamours,  which 
fubfequently  required  a “ vigour  beyond  the  law  to  fup- 
prefs.”  There  is  fcarcely  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  was,  at 
firH,  againH  engaging  in  the  war  againH  France  ; but  find- 
ing the  majority  of  the  cabinet  determined  on  the  projeft,  he 
gave  up  his  principles  rather  than  retire  from  the  helm  of 
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government.  If,  however,  he  were  tardy  in  entering  upon 
hollilities,  he  made  up  in  zeal  for  any  moments  that  were 
loH  in  difeuffing  the  principles  of  adlion.  The  war  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  that  carrying  on  by  the  allied  defpots  on  the 
continent,  was  againH  French  principles  ; and  in  the  conteH, 
the  government  of  this  country  was  foon  aided  by  all  the 
great  powers  and  authorities  of  the  nation  ; by  the  ma- 
gillracy,  the  law,  the  church,  the  army,  the  mafs  of  pro- 
perty hereditary  and  commercial.  In  oppofition  to  this, 
the  democratical  party,  if  not  very  numerous,  were  aftuated 
by  an  enthufiallic  zeal  bordering  on  madnefs.  The  views 
of  the  Whigs,  headed  by  a Grey  and  an  Erflcine,  extended 
only  to  fuch  temperate  reforms  as  had  been  propofed  by  the 
miniller  himfelf ; but  there  were  others,  who  were  perpe- 
tually appealing  to  their  country  as  to  the  necellity  of  thofe 
more  radical  changes,  which  had  been  vindicated  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  now  an  adherent  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
court,  w'-z.  annual  parliaments,  and  univerfal  reprefentation. 
Some  few,  but  certainly  very  few  jn.  the  whole  realm,  un- 
lefs  actuated  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  went  much  farther, 
and  anticipated  a revolution  in  this  country  fimilar  to  that 
in  France. 

Under  fuch  circumHances,  a vigilant  eye  and  a Heady 
hand  were  obvioully  necelfary  to  Heer  the  veflTel  of  Hate 
amidH  thofe  dangers.  By  his  own  zealous  adherents,  Mr. 
Pitt  obtained  for  the  time  the  epithet  of  “ the  pilot  who 
weathered  the  Horm  but  the  manner  in  which  he  exer- 
cifed the  almoH  unlimited  power  entruHed  to  him,  will  not 
juHify  the  application  of  this  epithet.  He  had  few  of  the 
qualities  of  a good  pilot : he  was  more  eager  to  engage  in 
the  battle,  and  to  hurl  the  thunder  of  war,  than  to  direft 
the  motion  of  the  veflel.  To  found  alarm  as  loudly  as  pof- 
fible  through  the  nation  ; to  encourage  the  diffemination  of 
high  principles  of  government,  and  involve  in  common  ob- 
loquy all  meafures  of  oppofition,  and  all  projedls  of  reform  ; 
to  augment,  according  to  the  apparent  or  pretended  urgency 
of  circumHances,  the  reHriilions  upon  political  liberty  ; and 
make  facrifices  of  the  fpirit  of  the  conHitution  to  what  was 
denominated  by  the  government  party,  the  public  fafety  ; 
appears  to  have  been  the  fyilem  of  his  domellic  policy. 
For  fome  time  he  probably  had  no  participation  in  the  plans 
for  interfering  in  the  internal  concerns  of  France,  which 
was  the  occafion  of  the  firH  hoflilities : for  Mr,  Pitt,  in  the 
year  1792,  when  laying  before  parliament  a very  flattering 
llatement  of  the  national  revenue,  did  not  hefitate  to  prog- 
noHicate  a long  continuance  of  peace  and  profperity.  Be- 
fore, however,  the  year  was  clofed,  the  militia  was  faddenly 
called  out,  parliament  fummoned  at  the  fhorteH  poffib-le  no- 
tice, and  war  was  eventually  declared  by  this  country,  by 
withdrawing  our  ambaflador  from  the  court  of  France. 
The  depofition  and  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Lewis  XVI., 
added  to  the 'circumHances  juH  referred  to,  rendered  the  war 
in  which  Mr.  Pitt  engaged  extremely  popular  throughout 
the  nation.  At  that  time,-  it  was  imagined  the  conteH 
would  be  very  fhort ; that  the  democratic  party  of  France 
would  be  deltroyed ; and  either  that  the  Bourbons  would, 
in  a few  months,  be  reHored,  or  that  the  empire  itfelf  would 
be  divided  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  ill  fuccefs 
which  attended  this  confederacy  could  not  certainly  be 
charged  upon  the  want  of  vigour  in  the  Brit.ffi  miniHer, 
who  entered  into  it  apparently  with  his  whole  heart,  and 
lavifhed  all  the  refources  of  the  country  upon  its  fuppori. 
In  a few  months,  the  direful  effefts  of  war  were  felt  over 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  calamities  that  attached  them- 
felves  to  our  own  commerce  .and  manufadlures,  were  great 
beyond  example ; but  they  were  not  peculiar  to  Britain. 
Bankruptcies  fpread  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
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through  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Poland,  Ruffia,  Italy, 
and  Spain;  and  almoft  every  where,  in  the  year  1793, 
private  as  well  as  public  credit  was  impaired,  if  not,  for  the 
feafon,  totally  deftroyed.  In  one  refpeft  England  differed, 
at  this  crifis  of  general  diftrefs,  from  moft  of  the  other 
European  nations : her  public  credit  was  found,  and,  by 
affording  a prompt  and  liberal  afliftance  to  her  manufadfurers 
and  merchants,  the  difficulties  were  in  a fhort  time  over- 
come. It  was  in  the  midft  of  thefe  calamities,  brought  on 
by  the  prevalence  and  extenfion  of  the  war  fyflem  through- 
out Europe,  that  an  able  writer,  and  moft  excellent  man, 
now,  alas ! no  more,  thus  apoftrophifed  the  minifter : 
“ If  I were  bold  enough  to  appreciate  your  political  life, 
Mr.  Pitt,  I ffieuld  be  inclined  to  allow  the  outfet  of  it  ex- 
traordinary merit.  The  fentiment  of  approbation  that  at- 
tended you  was  indeed  almoft  univerfal : you  were  the  hope 
of  the  good,  the  pride  of  the  wife,  the  idol  of  your  country. 
If  your  official  career  had  terminated  with  the  difcufiions  on 
the  regency,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  modern  Europe 
could  have  produced  a politician  or  an  orator  more  ftrenuous, 
more  exalted,  more  authoritative  ; one  whofe  ambition  was 
apparently  more  free  from  felfiffinefs ; who  afforded  to  his 
opponents  lefs  room  for  cenfure,  or  gave  to  his  friends  more 
frequent  occafions  of  generous  triumph,  and  honeft  ap- 
plaufe.  The  errors  that  you  have  fallen  into  are  natural  for 
men  long  poffeffed  of  power  uncontrolled  ; and  in  imputing 
them  to  you,  I accufe  you  only  of  the  weakneffes  of  human 
nature.  It  is  natural,  I believe,  for  fuccefsful  ambition  to 
feek  new  objefts  on  which  it  may  exert  itfelf.  Plence,  after 
you  had  fubdued  oppofition  in  England,  you  iffued  forth, 
like  another  Hercules,  in  quell  of  new  adventures,  and  tra- 
verfed  the  continent  of  Europe  to  feek  monlters,  whom  you 
might  fubdue.  You  could  not,  however,  but  be  fenfible 
that  the  reputation  of  a minifter  of  trade  and  finance,  which 
you  had  juftly  obtained,  was  incompatible  with  that  of  a 
great  war  minifter,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  nation.  You 
took,  therefore,  the  middle  line : you  made  preparations 
for  fighting  on  every  occafion,  but  you  took  care  not  to 
ftrike.  England  might  perhaps  bear  the  expence  of  arming, 
but  could  not  adlually  go  to  war  ; and  this  fecret,  which 
your  three  fucceffive  armaments  difcovered  to  all  Europe, 
led  Mirabeau  on  his  death-bed  to  give  you  the  name  of 
mintjlre  preparatif. 

“ In  men  long  in  poffeffion  of  power,  a fecret  fympathy, 
unknown  perhaps  to  themfelves,  is  gradually  ftrengthening 
in  favour  of  others  in  the  fame  fituation  ; and  a fecret  pre- 
judice, amounting  perhaps  at  laft  to  enmity,  againll  oppofi- 
tion to  power  in  every  perfon.  Hence  the  danger  you  faw 
to  England,  in  the  triumph  of  the  patriots  of  Holland  over 
the  prince  of  Orange  ; and  the  fafety  we  acquired  from 
the  fubjugation  of  the  Dutch  by  the  Pruffian  arms.  Hence 
alfo  the  perfedl  compofure  with  which  you  expedled  the 
conqueft  of  France,  by  the  defpots  of  Germany  ; and  the 
fudden  alarm  with  which  you  were  feized,  on  the  repulfion 
of  that  invafion,  and  the  over -running  of  Flanders  by  the 
republican  arms.  By  the  freedom  of  Brabant,  the  confti- 
tution  of  England  might  be  endangered ; but  it  became 
more  fecure  in  your  eye,  it  fhould  feem,  by  the  extenfion 
of  defpotifm  over  every  corner  of  Europe,  and  the  fuccefs 
of  foreign  bayonets  in  rooting  out  liberty,  as  well  as  licen- 
tioufnefs  in  France.”  Such  was  the  charafter  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
drawn  in  1793,  by  the  mafterly  hand  of  the  late  Dr.  Currie, 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Jafper  Wilfon.  Its  likenefs, 
after  more  than  twenty  years,  will  not  be  difputed ; and  on 
that  account  we  have  transferred  it  into  our  columns. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  war 
with  France,  and  ffiall  content  ourfelves  with  noticing  a few 


of  its  confequences.  Great  Britain,  on  the  whole,  was  trium- 
phant on  her  own  element ; but  the  conteft  on  the  continent 
went  entirely  in  favour  of  France,  who,  at  length,  united  in 
a confederacy  againll  England  fome  of  the  powers  who  had 
been  her  allies  in  the  commencement.  She  was  now  obliged 
to  attend  to  her  defence  at  home,  and  at  the  fame  time  was 
prelfed  by  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  which  native 
llrength  alone  could  have  enabled  her  to  furmount.  In 
1797,  the  bank  of  England  was  unable  to  anfwer  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it,  and  an  a6l  of  parhament  was  paffed  to 
allow  the  governors  of  that  eftablilhment  to  fufpend  their 
payments  in  calh,  and  to  fubftitute  for  gold  and  filver,  notes 
of  every  defcription,  even  to  thofe  for  two  pounds  and  one 
pound.  Another  fliock  to  the  credit  of  the  country  was  a 
daring  mutiny  of  the  fleet  ; and  thefe  difallers  had  fcarcely 
been  averted,  before  a moft  formidable  rebellion  in  Ireland 
broke  out,  and  which  was  not  extinguiffied  without  the 
employment  of  a large  military  force,  and  the  adoption  of 
fuch  fanguinary  meafurcs  as  were  difgraceful  to  thofe  who 
reforted  to  them.  The  public  burthens  went  on  accumu- 
lating in  a vaft  ratio,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  a triple  affelfment,  and  finally  to  an  income  tax, 
for  railing  the  necell'ary  fupplies.  In  1799,  he,  with  the 
aid  of  pecuniary  offers,  produced  a new  confederacy,  in 
which  the  numerous  armies  of  Ruffia  and  Aullria  were  em- 
ployed to  overthrow  the  preponderancy  of  France,  but  its 
final  ilTue  was  completely  unfortunate.  In  the  following 
year  Mr.  Pitt  had  brought  to  elfedl  the  great  and  arduous 
meafure  of  an  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a 
meafure,  the  true  policy  of  which  has  long  fince  been  ge- 
nerally acknow'ledged.  The  war  with  France  was  now  be- 
come fo  hopelefs  with  regard  to  any  objedl  with  which  it 
might  have  commenced,  and  the  nation  w'as  fo  completely 
wearied  with  protrafted  hoftilities,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  aware  that 
he  could  make  no  peace  correfpondent  to  his  high  lan- 
guage, refolved  te  quit  the  important  ftation  he  had  fo  long 
occupied.  He  refigned  his  poll  in  February  1801,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Addington,  now  lord  Sidmouth. 
The  peace  of  Amiens  foon  followed,  which  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
fended in  his  place  in  parliament.  He  afterward,  in  fome 
important  points,  joined  the  oppofition,  and  the  new  mi- 
niller  w'as  in  a lliort  time  forced  into  a fecond  French  war. 
His  talents  were  foon  found  unequal  to  the  conteft  in  which 
he  had  embarked,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1804,  refumed  his  poll 
as  firll  lord  of  the  treafury,  at  the  head  of  an  arrangement 
form.ed  of  part  of  the  minillers  then  in  place,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  fome  of  his  own  friends.  He  now  came  into 
office  as  a W'ar  minifter,  and  exerted  all  the  vigour  of  his 
charadler  to  render  the  conteft  fuccefsful.  He  engaged  the 
two  great  military  powers  of  Ruffia  and  Aullria  in  a new 
confederacy  againll  France.  The  errors  committed  by 
them  in  their  plan  of  co-operations  were  fatal  to  the 
caufe,  and  the  battle  of  Aufteiditz  put  an  end  to  the  hopes 
of  a check  to  the  then  enormous  aggrandizement  of  an  em- 
pire which  feemed  dellined  to  fway  the  European  continent. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  in  a ftate  of  health  ill  calculated  to  meet  this 
terrible  ftroke.  He  had,  from  an  early  period  of  life,  given 
indications  of  inheriting  his  father’s  gouty  conftitution,  with 
his  talents,  and  it  had  been  thought  necelTary  to  make  the 
liberal  ufe  of  wine  a part  of  his  ordinary  regimen.  The 
habit  and  the  neceffity,  of  courfe,  gained  ground  upon  him, 
and  he  did  not  efcape  the  charge  of  convivial  intemperance. 
This  abufe  of  ftrong  ftimulants,  added  to  the  cares  and  ex- 
ertions of  office  during  the  ftormy  period  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  brought  on  a premature  exhauftion  of  the  vital  powers. 
In  December  1805,  he  was  recommended  to  go  to  Bath, 
but  the  change  afforded  him  no  permanent  relief.  On 
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the  iith  of  January  he  returned  to  his  feat  at  Putney,  in  fo 
debilitated  a ftate,  as  to  require  four  days  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  journey.  The  phyficians,  even  yet,  faw  no 
danger,  and  they  faid  there  was  no  difeafe,  but  great  weak- 
nefs,  in  confequence  of  an  attack  of  the  gout.  On  the 
following  Sunday  he  appeared  better,  and  entered  upon 
fome  points  of  public  bufinefs  with  his  colleagues  in  office  : 
the  fubjeft  was  fuppofed  to  relate  to  the  diflblution  of  the 
new  confederacy,  by  the  peace  of  Prefburgh,  which  greatly 
agitated  him.  On  the  17th,  at  a confultation  of  his  phy- 
iicians,  it  was  agreed,  that  though  it  was  not  advifable  he 
ffiould  attend  to  bufinefs  for  the  next  two  months,  yet  there 
was  hope  he  would  be  able  to  take  a part  in  tlie  houfe  of 
commons  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter.  On  the  20th,  how- 
ever, he  grew  much  worfe,  and  it  was  admitted  his  fitua- 
tion  was  precarious  ; in  other  words,  thofe  who  till  then 
had  encouraged  hope  in  the  patient,  now  faw  that  he  was 
in  the  moft  imminent  danger,  and  that,  probably,  he  had 
not  many  hours  to  live.  The  biffiop  of  Lincoln,  who  never 
left  him  during  his  illnefs,  informed  him  of  the  opinion  now 
entertained  by  fir  Walter  Farquhar,  and  requefted  to  admi- 
nifter  to  him  the  confolations  of  religion.  Mr.  Pitt  afleed 
fir  Walter,  who  flood  near  his  bed,  “ How  long  do  you 
think  I have  to  live  The  phyfician  anfwered  that  he 
could  not  fay,  at  the  fame  time  he  expreffed  a faint  hope 
of  his  recovery.  A half  fmile  on  the  patient’s  countenance 
Ihewed  that  he  placed  this  language  to  its  true  account. 
In  anfwer  to  the  bifhop’s  requell  to  pray  with  him,  Mr. 
Pitt  replied,  “ I fear  I have,  like  too  many  other  men,  ne- 
gledled  prayer  too  much,  to  have  any  ground  for  liope  that 
it  can  be  efficacious  on  a death-bed — but,”  making  an 
effort  to  rife  as  he  (poke,  “ I throw  myielf  entirely  on 
the  mercy  of  God.”  The  biffiop  then  read  the  prayers, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  to  join  in  them  with  a calm  and 
humble  piety.  He  defired  that  the  arrangement  of  his 
papers  and  the  fettlement  of  his  affairs  might  be  left  to 
his  brother  and  the  biffiop  of  Lincoln.  Adverting  to  his 
nieces,  the  daughters  of  earl  Stanhope  by  his  elder  fifter, 
for  whom  be  had  manifelled  the  fincereft  affcdlion,  he 
faid,  “ I could  wiffi  a thoufand  or  fifteen  hundred  a-year 
to  be  given  them  ; if  the  public  fliould  think  my  long 
fervices  deferving  of  it.”  He  expreffed  alfo  much  anxi- 
ety refpefting  major  Stanhope,  that  youthful  hero,  who 
fell  a facrifice  to  his  valour  at  Corunna,  in  company  with 
his  {friend  and  patron  general  fir  John  Moore,  and  his 
brother,  who  was  alfo  at  Corunna  at  the  fame  time,  and 
who  has  been  engaged  in  all  the  great  battles  in  the  pe- 
ninfula,  and  more  than  once  feverely  wounded  in  his 
country’s  fervice.  Mr.  Pitt  died  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  23d  of  January  1806,  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age.  A public  funeral  was  decreed  to  his  honour 
by  parliament,  and  40,000/.  to  pay  thofe  debts  which  he 
had  incurred  in  his  country’s  fervice.  Public  monuments 
have  been  fince  erefted  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London,  and  by 
many  public  bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  died  in  poffeffion  of  the  efteem 
and  attachment  of  a large  portion  of  his  countrymen,  and 
his  political  confequence  was  proved  by  the  entire  dillo- 
lution,  at  his  death,  of  the  miniftry  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  the  neceffary  admiffion  of  a party,  againft  whom 
ftrong  prejudices  were  known  to  prevail.  He  will  long 
live  in  memory  as  a diftinguiffied  orator,  an  able  finan- 
cier, and  a man  of  uncommon  talents : whether  he  is  alfo 
to  be  ranked  among  great  and  enlightened  ftatefmen,  im- 
partial hiftory  will  hereafter  decide.  Dr.  Stock,  in  his 
interefting  life  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  fpeaking  of  the  “ Effays 


on  the  public  Services  of  Mr.  Pitt,”  fays,  “ But  we  are 
as  yet  too  near  the  time  of  aftion  to  examine,  with  equal 
impartiality,  the  merits  of  writings  fo  hollile  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
A great  portion,  however,  of  the  events  anticipated  in 
thefe  dfays,  is  already  become  hiftory.  The  career  of  this 
celebrated  ftatefinan  is  clofed.  If  his  meafures  were  good, 
he  can  no  longer  direft  ; if  bad,  he  can  no  longer  rellrain 
their  influence.  A long  period  muft  elapfe,  perhaps  it 
muft  be  left  to  diftant  pofterity,  to  trace  their  full  influence 
on  the  dellinies  of  Great  Britain.  The  cenfure  which  the 
author  (Dr.  Beddoes),  has  thrown  upon  his  plans  may 
be  unjuft,  but  his  anticipation  of  their  failure  was  pro- 
phetical. Principles  were  in  aftion,  the  full  operation  of 
which  had  not  been  familiar  to  human  experience.  Com- 
mon political  calculations,  and  common-place  ftatefmen,  were 
every  where  baffled  and  confounded.  But  however  deplor- 
ably his  fchemes  of  foreign  policy  may  have  failed,  whether 
from  deficiency  in  political  fagacity,  or  from  incapacity  or 
treachery  of  allies  ; his  advocates  will  triumphantly  main- 
tain that,  in  point  of  primary  importance,  he  fucceeded  : 
he  laved  the  Engliffi  conftitution.  If  this  be  true,  no 
praife  can  exceed  his  deferts,  and  no  honours  that  a grate- 
ful nation  can  pay  to  his  memory  can  be  exceffive.  To 
have  preferved  a conftitution,  which  has  raifed  man  to  the 
true  level  of  his  nature,  which  has  ripened  fouls,  which  fe- 
cures  to  every  individual  under  its  protedlion  a degree  of 
pradlical  liberty  of  writing,  of  fpeaking,  and  of  adlion, 
greater  than  exifts  in  any  country  on  the  furface  of  the 
globe,  muft  emblazon  his  name  to  all  pofterity.  Should 
all  the  other  pillars  that  fupport  the  temple  of  his  fame 
give  way,  fo  long  as  this  remained  unfliaken,  it  would, 
iingly,  uphold  the  fabric.  His  opponents  will,  however, 
remind  us  of  unhallowed  attempts  to  deprive  us  of  thefe 
proud  dillinftions  ; and  they  will  contend,  that  great  as  are 
the  honours  that  ffiould  be  paid  to  his  memory,  if  the  mea- 
fures of  his  adminiftration  ffiould  appear  to  have  been  really 
the  means  of  preferving  this  glorious  monument  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  our  anceftors  ; fo  great  muft  be  the  indignation  that 
ffiould  purfue  it,  if  they  ffiould  have  proved  to  have  im- 
paired its  magnificence,  to  have  undermined  its  foundations, 
and  to  have  expofed  us  to  the  hazard  of  a conteft,  in  which 
not  common  interefts  only  are  involved,  but  on  the  ifl'ue  of 
which  is  ftaked  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  a 
Briton,  every  thing  that  can  render  life  itfelf  valuable  and 
defirable.” 

It  is  not  eafy  to  underftand  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
Conftitution  : if  by  it  is  intended  fimply  the  government 
by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  found  fuch  a 
government,  and  left  it  as  fafe  as  he  found  it ; but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  ever  was  in  danger  : in  the  very 
worft  period, — in  the  years  1793  and  4, — it  may  be  doubted, 
if  in  the  whole  extent  of  Great  Britain,  there  could  have 
been  found  a thoufand  perfons,  who  would,  whatever  were 
their  motives,  have  wiffied  for  any  change  in  this  refpeft  ; 
and  hence  no  great  merit  can  be  given  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  the 
faviour  of  our  mixed  form  of  government.  If,  however, 
by  the  Conftitution  are  intended  thofe  guards  and  that  fecu- 
rity  of  the  people,  which  are  elfential  to  their  exiftence  as  a 
free  nation,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  ffiew  in  what  refpeft 
Mr.  Pitt  was  the  faviour  of  the  Conftitution.  The  fecuri- 
ties  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which,  in  the  eftimation 
of  Blackftone  and  all  our  great  conftitutional  lawyers,  have 
been  regarded  as  the  fundamentals  of  our  excellent  confti- 
tution, are  Magna  Charta,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Ad,  the  Li- 
berty  of  the  Prefs,  and  Trial  by  Jury.  If  thefe  exift  in  a 
country,  the  people  have  a pure  and  a perfeft  conftitution  ; 
they  need  no  more  to  render  them,  in  every  juft  fenfe  of 
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the  word,  a free  people.  Magna  Charla  declares,  that  no 
man  fhall  be  imprifoned  contrary  to  law  : during  Mr.  Pitt’s 
adminiftration,  many  perfons  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  in 
defiance  of  this  wholefome  provifion  of  our  anceftors.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  AB  affords  an  additional  fecurity  from  falfe 
and  unjuft  imprifonment,  and  points  out  effeftual  means, 
for  a perfon  thus  maltreated,  as  well  to  releafe  himfelf, 
though  committed  by  the  king  in  council,  as  to  punifti  all 
thofe  w'ho  fhall  thus  unconftitutionally  mifufe  their  power. 
Mr.  Pitt  not  only  fufpended  the  operation  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  a6f  more  frequently  than  any  former  minifter,  and 
that  often  without  a fhow  of  reafon,  but  at  length  bar- 
gained with  his  fucceffor  for  an  aft  of  indemnity  for  all  his 
unconftitutional  afts,  fo  that  the  perfons  thus  injured  in 
their  fortune,  their  health,  and  fair  fame,  were  prevented 
from  feeking  pecuniary  redrefs  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
(See  Woodfall’s  Pari.  Deb.  i8oi.  vol.  ii.)  The  li- 
berty of  the  prefs  had  not  for  a century  and  more  been 
under  fuch  fhackles  as  it  was  during  the  adminiftration 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  by  certain  bills  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, and  palled  into  laws  by  his  influence  and  that  of 
lord  Grenville,  the  tongue  was  fettered,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  made  nugatory.  In  one  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  treafon  bills, 
he  endeavoured  to  contraft  thofe  advantages  which  the 
ftatute  of  Edward  III.  allows  to  the  accufed,  by  granting 
them  lefs  time  than  ten  days  to  enquire  into  the  charafters 
of  thofe  who  were  to  try,  and  thofe  who  were  to  be 
brought  as  witnelfes  againft  them.  When,  however,  he 
found  the  Houfe  determined  to  refill  the  innovation,  he 
triumphantly  faid,  that  “ Nothing  was  more  eafy  than  ut- 
terly to  defeat  that  wife  and  humane  law,  by  fending  to 
the  men  accufed  a cloud  of  witneffes,”  to  perplex  and  con- 
found them.  In  1794,  what  he  had  faid  might  be  done, 
nvas  done,  and  he  was  ftill  prime  minifter.  On  the  me- 
morable Hate  trials,  each  prifoner  had  more  than  200  per- 
fons nominated  as  jurymen  to  try  him,  and  the  names  of  213 
perfons  were  given  him,  as  thofe  who  might  be  produced  as 
witnelfes  in  the  caufe.  Hence  the  trial  by  jury  was  invaded 
in  one  of  the  molt  important  cafes  that  ever  arrefted  the 
public  attention.  This,  however,  was  but  a fequel  to  his 
general  conduft  ; he  had  extended  the  Excife  and  Cuftom- 
houfe  laws  beyond  all  former  precedent ; and  in  many  of 
his  fifeal  regulations,  he  utterly  difearded  the  idea  of  the  in- 
tervention of  a jury  between  the  king  and  the  fubjeft.  In 
a hundred  of  his  afts,  the  magiftrate  is  alfo  made  para- 
mount to  all  law,  and  it  requires  but  the  evidence  of  a 
common  thief-taker  to  deprive  a fubjeft  of  his  liberty. 
Cafes  of  this  kind  are  not  rare  ; fcarcely  a month  or  even  a 
week  occurs,  but  the  public  papers  announce,  that  perfons 
are  committed  to  prifon  for  three  or  fix  months  by  the 
order  of  a police  magiftrate,  who  is  guided  in  his  decifion 
only  by  the  oath  of  a man,  perhaps  much  worfe  than  he 
who  is  fubjefted  to  the  punifliment. 

We  may,  indeed,  proceed  one  ftep  farther,  and  fay,  that 
notwithllanding  the  early  tinfture  which  Mr.  Pitt’s  mind 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  received  in  favour  of  freedom  and 
thofe  principles,  which  we  have  alfumed,  on  good  autho- 
rity, as  the  bulwarks  of  the  Britilh  conftitution,  and  the 
voluminous  additions  which  he  made  to  our  afts  of  parlia- 
ment, it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a fingle  difinterefted  law  in- 
troduced by  him  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft, 
within  the  whole  compafs  of  our  ftatute  books.  This  faft, 
if  it  be  a faft,  mull  not  be  imputed  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
times ; in  the  early  periods  of  the  prefent  reign,  toleration 
and  religious  liberty  received  fome  important  accefiions  ; 
and  fince  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Ihe  has,  under  the  aufpices 
of  the  prefent  adminiftration,  been  ftill  better  treated,  and 


a wider  fcope  has  been  given  to  fpeculative  enquiry.  That 
all  improvement  in  civil  and  religious  liberty  Ihould  have 
ceafed  during  the  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  miniftry,  can- 
not be  accounted  for  if  he  had  been,  in  office,  what  he  un- 
quellionably  was  when  he  firll  entered  upon  public  life,  an 
ardent  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  We  Ihould 
gladly  give,  if  authorities  would  fupport  us,  fome  traits  of 
a different  kind  to  jullify  the  epithet  of  his  friends  applied 
to  him  as  the  faviour  of  the  conftitution.  With  this  view, 
we  have  looked  through  the  voluminous  Hillory  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  Political  Life  by  Mr.  Gilford  ; but  in  all  the  fix 
volumes  nothing  cheering,  nothing  favourable  appears.  As 
a private  charafter,  he  was,  we  believe,  every  thing  that 
was  excellent  and  amiable  ; to  this,  and  to  his  charafter  as 
a man  of  real  talent,  we  fliall  turn,  and  with  that  ellimate 
lhall  conclude  our  article. 

Mr.  Pitt  poflelfed  no  particular  advantages  of  perfon  or 
phyfiognomy,  the  firll  of  which  was  ungraceful,  the  fecond 
repulfive  ratlier  than  attraftive.  As  a Ipeaker  he  was 
thought  to  be  without  a rival : fuch  was  the  happy  choice 
of  his  words,  the  judicious  arrangement  of  his  fubjeft, 
and  the  fafeinating  clfeft  of  a perennial  eloquence,  that  his 
wonderful  powers  were  acknowledged  even  by  thofe  who 
happened  to  be  prepolfelfed  againft  his  arguments.  When 
employed  in  a good  caufe  he  was  irrefiftible  ; and  in  a bad 
one  he  could  dazzle  the  judgment,  lead  the  imagination 
captive,  and  feduce  the  heart,  even  while  the  mind  remained 
firm  and  unconvinced.  Ambition  and  the  love  of  power 
were  his  ruling  paffions  ; his  mind  was  elevated  above  the 
meannefs  of  avarice.  His  perfonal  integrity  was  unim- 
peached, and  fo  far  was  he  from  making  ufe  of  his  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  wealth,  that  he  died  involved  in  debts, 
which  negligence,  and  the  demands  of  his  public  llation, 
rather  than  extravagance,  had  obliged  him  to  contraft  ; for 
his  talles  were  fimple,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
a fondnefs  for  fplendour  or  parade.  His  private  charafter 
has  been  drawn  by  a friend,  and  it  correfponds  perfeftly 
with  other  accounts  that  we  have  had  from  thofe  much  in 
his  confidence,  and  who  were  frequently  in  his  company  at 
times,  when  the  man  and  not  the  minifter  was  difplayed  in 
all  its  native  colours  ; “ With  a manner  fomewhat  referved 
and  diftant  in  what  might  be  termed  his  public  department, 
no  man  was  ever  better  qualified  to  gain,  or  more  fuccefsful 
in  fixing,  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  than  Mr.  Pitt. 
They  faw  all  the  powerful  energies  of  his  charafter  foftened 
into  the  moll  perfeft  complacency  and  fweetnefs  of  difpo- 
fition  in  the  circles  of  private  life,  the  pleafures  of  which 
no  one  more  cheerfully  enjoyed,  or  more  agreeably  pro- 
moted, when  the  paramount  duties  he  conceived  himfelf  to 
owe  the  public,  admitted  of  his  mixing  in  them.  That  in- 
dignant feverity  with  which  he  met  and  fubdued  what  he 
coniidered  unfounded  oppofition  ; that  kcennefs  of  farcafm 
with  which  he  expelled  and  withered,  as  it  might  be  faid, 
the  powers  of  moil  of  his  aifailants  in  debate,  were  ex- 
changed in  the  fociety  of  his  intimate  friends  for  a kind- 
nefs  of  heart,  a gentlenefs  of  demeanour,  and  a playfulnefs 
of  good  humour,  which  no  one  ever  witnelfed  without  in- 
terell,  or  participated  without  delight.”  See  Rofe’s  Ex- 
amination into  the  Incrcafe  of  the  Revenue,  &c.  during  the 
Adminiftration  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.  See  alfo 
Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xxi.  Wyvill’s  Political  Papers.  Stock’s 
Life  of  Dr.  Beddoes.  General  Blog.  New  Ann.  Regift, 
and  Parliamentary  Debates. 

Pitt,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  North 
Carolina,  containing  9169  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfliip 
of  Allegany  county,  Pcnnfylvania,  containing  2441  inha- 
bitants. 
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Pitt  IJland,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  W.  coaft  of  North  America,  between  Norfolk 
found  and  Salilbury  found,  about  50  miles  long  and  13 
broad.  N.  lat.  57°  20'.  - Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Chi- 
nefe  fea.  N.  lat.  10°  57'.  E.  long.  1 14°  36'. 

Pitt’s  Archipelago,  a range  of  iflands  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific ocean,  extending  along  the  weft  coaft  of  North  Ame- 
rica, about  60  miles  in  length  ; fo  called  by  captain  Van- 
couver in  lionour  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt.  N.  lat. 
54°  10'.  W.  long.  52°  15'. 

PITTACIUM,  TliTTci-.-.m,  in  Surgery,  a name  which  fome 
authors  give  to  a piece  of  cloth  fpread  with  a falve,  to  be 
laid  on  a part  affefted. 

PITTACUS,  in  Biography,  a warrior  and  philofopher, 
reckoned  among  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  was  born  at 
Mitylene,  in  Eefbos,  about  the  year  650  B.C.  In  a war 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  Athenians,  he  challenged 
to  combat  their  general  Phrymon,  a man  of  great  ftren^h, 
who  had  been  a vidfor  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  vanquifhed 
him  by  means  of  a concealed  net,  which  he  threw  over  the 
enemy’s  head.  As  a reward  for  his  valour  he  was  offered  a 
very  large  traft  of  land,  which  he  had  recovered  from  the 
enemy,  but  he  would  accept  ho  more  than  he  could  meafure 
by  a fingle  call  of  the  javelin,  and  of  this  even  he  confe- 
crated  half  to  Apollo.  He  afterwards  expelled  the  ty- 
rant Melanchrus  from  Mitylene  ; and  having  liberated  his 
country,  was  placed  by  his  fellow  citizens  at  its  head.  He 
tiow  governed  with  as  much  wifdom  as  he  had  fought  with 
bravery.  He  enadled  many  ufeful  laws,  and  in  order  tliat 
they  might  be  the  better  remembered  he  comprehended 
them  in  600  verfes.  In  one  of  thefe  he  gave  a fevere  check 
to  the  propenfity  of  the  people  to  drunkennefs,  by  enjoin- 
ing a double  punifhment  for  crimes  committed  in  that  fiate. 
After  having  held  the  reins  of  government  during  ten  years 
with  high  reputation,  he  refigned  his  authority,  and  fpent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ftudy  and  retirement.  He  died 
about  the  year  570  B.C.  The  maxims  of  Pittacus  were 
held  in  fuch  high  efteem,  that  many  of  them  were  inferibed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  following 
may  be  given  as  fpecimens  of  them  : “ Power  difeovers  the 
man  “ Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well “ Be  watchful 
for  opportunities.”  Enfield’s  Hift.  Phil. 

PITTANCE,  from  piSantia,  a fmall  coin  of  Poidlou, 
fee  Du  Cange;  a fmall  portion  of  food,  or  entremet,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  generale,  or  a folid  difti,  the  mention  of  which  pit- 
tance frequently  occurs  in  the  conftitutions  of  our  ancient 
communities,  where  they  determine  how  rmeny  generalia  and 
how  many  piBantie  fhall  be  ferved  up  on  fuch  and  fuch  days. 
Thefe  pittances,  from  whence  our  prefent  word  pittance 
is  derived,  ufually  confifted  of  plates  of  legumes,  cheefe,  or 
fruit. 

PITTARO,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Calabria  Ul- 
tra ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Bova. 

PITTEN,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Ebenfurth. 

PITTENWEEM,  a royal  borough  and  fea-port  town, 
is  fituated  in  the  diftrift  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  the  fouth-eaft 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  confiderable  trade,  but  there  is  now  few  fhipping 
here.  The  coal  and  falt-works,  however,  ftill  occafion 
fome  little  aftrvity  here  and  in  the  adjacent  villages.  Pit- 
tenweem  was  firft  conftituted  a royal  borough  by  king 
James  V.  in  1547  ; and  now  enjoys  the  privilege,  in  con- 
junftion  with  Crail,  of  fending  one  member  to  the  imperial 
parhament.  In  the  rebellion  in  the  feventeenth  century 
this  town  fuffered  greatly,  upwards  of  thirteen  fail  of  veffels 
belonging  to  the  port  having  been  deftroyed  or  taken  by 
the  enemy  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  years.  Here  are 


fome  remains  of  an  ancient  priory  for  canons  regular  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auguftine,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  was  a cell  to  the  mitred  abbey  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
This  priory  had  large  landed  poffeflions,  together  v/ith  the 
churches  of  Rhind,  Anftruther  Wefter,  &c.,  which  are 
now  ereaed  into  a regality  called  the  regality  of  Pittenweem, 
under  the  jurifdiaion  of  lairds  of  Anftruther  as  heritable 
bailies.  About  half-way  between  the  ruins  and  the  beach 
is  a great  cave,  or  weem,  whence  the  borough  derives  its 
name.  It  confifts  of  two  fpacious  apartments,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  which  is  a ftair  leading  to  a fubterraneous  paffage, 
which  formerly  communicated  with  the  monaftery,  but 
which  has  long  been  blocked  up  by  the  earth  falling  in. 
There  is  alfo  another  ftair  ftill  remaining,  which  leads  from 
the  refeftory  to  the  further  extremity  of  this  paffage. 

Pittenweem,  with  refpedi  to  church  government,  is  in 
the  prefbytery  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  fynod  of  Fife.  It  is 
diftant  about  33I  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Edinburgh;  and 
according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  contains 
194  houfes  and  1096  inhabitants.  The  late  learned  John 
Douglas,  D.D.,  lord  bifliop  ot  Salilbury,  was  a native  of 
this  town.  His  lordftiip  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world 
as  the  vindicator  of  Milton,  from  the  charge  of  plagiarifm 
brought  againft  him  by  Lauder.  He  was  one  of  the  truf- 
tees  of  the  Bntifli  Mufeum,  and  co-vice-prefident  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London.  Carlifie’s  Topograph!- 
cal  Diaionary  of  Wales,  vol.  ii.  410.  Beauties  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iv. 

PITTERSBERG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 
3 miles  N.  of  Mauten. 

PITTI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  N.  lat. 
2°.  E.  long.  101°  29'. 

PITTONIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Plumier,  in  ho- 
nour of  tiis  great  countryman  and  contemporary,  Jofeph 
Pitton  de  Tournefort.  (See  Tournefoutia.)  Linnaeus, 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down,  preferred  the  latter 
appellation,  as  derived  from  the  name  by  which  the  perfon 
commemorated  was  univerfally  known,  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try ; and  the  example  has  been  followed  by  all  following 
writers,  even  in  France  ; at  leaft  in  this  inftance.  In  fome 
cafes  there  has  been  a contrariety  of  opinion.  ( See  Loui- 
CHEA  and  Fontanesia.)  Such  difficulties  are  for  the  fu- 
ture removed,  by  the  fimplificatiou  of  French  furnames, 
fince  the  revolution. 

PITTOSPORUM,  fo  named  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  ac- 
cording to  Gartner.  The  word  is  derived  from  irnmu’,  to 
befmear  with  pitch,  ana  o-Tro^a,  feed  or  offspring  ; becaufe  the 
feeds  are  enveloped  in  a pitchy  fluid,  exuding  internally  from 
the  capfule  as  it  ripens  ; a circumftance  altogether  peculiar, 

thus  happily  expreffed  in  the  generic  name Gartn.  v.  i. 

286.  t.  59.  Schreb.  150.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  1145. 
Mart.  Mill.  Di£f.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  27.  La- 
marck Didf.  V.  y.  361.  Illuftr.  t.  143. — Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Dumofe,  Linn.  Rhatnni, 
Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five, 
generally  very  deep,  acute,  equal  fegments,  deciduous. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  alternate  with 
the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  oblong,  equal;  their  claws 
longer  than  the  calyx,  linear,  channelled,  ereft,  converging 
in  the  form  of  a tube  ; border  ovate-oblong,  fpreading,  re- 
curved. Siam.  Filaments  five,  inferted  into  the  receptacle, 
alternate  with  the  petals,  the  length  of  the  claws,  linear, 
compreffed  ; anthers  incumbent,  arrow-fliaped,  Ample. 
Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundiffi  ; ftyle  awl-fhaped,  the 
length  of  the  ftamens ; ftigma  obtufe.  Perk.  Capfule 
roundiffi,  angular,  pointed,  of  from  two  to  five  cells  and  as 
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many  valves,  the  partitions  from  the  middle  of  each  valve. 
Seeds  three  or  four  in  each  cell,  angular,  inferted  into  tlie 
inner  edges  of  the  partitions,  enveloped  in  a refinous  fluid 
produced  by  the  infide  of  the  valves. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  deciduous.  Petals  five,  con- 
verging  into  a tube.  Capfule  of  feveral  cells  and  as  many 
valves.  Seeds  enveloped  in  a liquid  refin. 

1.  P.  coriaceum.  Thick-leaved  Pitch-feed.  Ait.  n.  i. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Vahl  Symb.  v.  2.  43.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  151. 
— Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  coriaceous,  very  fmooth.  Cap- 
fules  of  two  valves. — Native  of  Madeira.  A greenhoufe 
Ihrub,  flowering  in  May,  faid  to  have  been  firfl;  raifed  by 
Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  about  the  year  1783.  The  Jlem 
is  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  bufhy,  with  round,  finely  downy, 
branches,  leafy  at  their  fummits.  Leaves  crowded,  alter- 
nate, two  or  three  inches  long,  remarkably  coriaceous,  of  a 
fine  green,  fmooth  and  even,  not  fhining,  with  one  rib,  and 
numerous  fcarcely  vifible  tranfverfe  veins.  Footjlalks  fhort, 
broad,  channelled,  downy  when  young.  Stipulas  large, 
broad,  folitary,  withinfide  of  the  footftalks.  Floivers 
feveral,  in  terminal  brafteated  umbels,  with  downy  ftalks, 
white,  powerfully  fragrant,  like  Jalmine,  but  of  fhort  du- 
ration. Calyx  divided  to  the  very  bafe,  and  finally  falling 
off  in  feparate  portions.  Petals  obovate,  obtufe,  recurved, 
fcarcelv  revolute.  Germen  elliptic-oblong.  Capfule  faid  to 
have'only  two  valves,  a point  we  have  had  no  means  of  de- 
termining. 

2.  P.  Tobira.  Gloffy-leaved  Pitch-feed.  Ait.  n.  2. 
Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1396.  (Euonymus  Tobira  ; Thunb. 
Jap.  99.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  1130.  Tobira;  Ksempf. 
Am.  Exot.  796.  t.  797.) — Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  coria- 
ceous, very  fmooth  and  fliining.  Capfules  of  three  valves. — 
Native  of  Japan.  Brought  by  an  India  fhip  from  China  to 
Kew,  in  1804,  where  it  flowers  abundantly  in  fummer, 
being  a hardy  greenhoufe  fhrub.  This  is  fo  like  the  fore- 
going, that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcern  a fpecific  difference 
between  them.  The  leaves  of  the  Tobira  however  are  of  a 
more  fhining  and  darker  green  above  ; pale  beneath.  Cap- 
fule, on  a fpecimen  from  Kew,  triangular,  and  of  courfe 
having  three  valves.  Flower -falls  and  germen  very  hairy, 
as  in  the  coriaceum,  though  none  of  the  figures  of  either 
give  the  leaf!  indication  of  fuch  a circumftance.  Kasmp- 
ler’s  plate  fhews  the  inforefcence  to  be  fomewhat  racemofe. 

3.  P.  revolutum.  Downy-leaved  Pitch-feed.  Ait.  n.  3. 
— “ Leaves  elliptical,  bluntifh  ; downy  beneath  ; revolute 
at  the  margin.” — Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Sent  by 
■fir  Jofeph  Banks  to  Kew,  in  1795.  It  flowers  from  March 
to  Augult,  and  is  a greenhoufe  fhrub,  like  the  two  above 
defcribed.  We  have  two  Ipecimens  from  Port  Jackfon, 
anfwering  to  the  charafter  we  have  copied,  except  that  the 
leaves  are  acute,  and  indeed  pointed,  in  both.  The  flowers 
in  one  grow  five  or  fix  together,  in  a ftalked  hairy  umbel ; 
in  the  other  they  hand  in  pairs,  on  very  fhort  falls,  which 
at  length  become  thick  and  woody,  fupporting  a large 
woody  capfule,  of  three  reflexed  valves,  whofe  partitions  are 
but  nightly  prominent.  Thefe  fpecimens  appear  to  confli- 
tute  different  fpecies,  and  probably  will  be  better  explained 
in  the  fequel  of  Mr.  Brown’s  Prodromus. 

4.  P.  ferrugineum.  Rufly  Pitch-feed.  Ait.  n.  4.  (Cor- 
tex filarius  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  7.  13.  t.  7. — Leaves  el- 
liptical, taper-pointed,  fmooth.  Footftalks  clothed  with 
rufty  down.  Calyx  equally  divided  to  the  bafe. — We  re- 
ceived fpecimens  of  this,  in  March  1789,  from  Mr.  Hoy  at 
Sion-houfe.  It  is  faid  in  Hort.  Kew.  to  be  a native  of 
Guinea,  and  to  have  been  introduced  before  1 787,  by  the  earl 
of  Tankerville,  flowering  in  the  ftove  from  February  to  May. 


We  are  pofTefTed  of  fine  fpecimens  of  this  very  plant,  ga- 
thered by  the  late  Mr.  Chriftopher  Smith  in  Oma,  one  of  the 
Molucca  ifles,  near  Amboyna,  but  without  any  mention  of 
its  name  or  properties.  Cortex  filarius  of  Rumphius  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fame  thing.  The  author  never  faw  the 
flowers,  but  his  reprefentation  and  defeription  of  the  bivalve 
fruit  exaftly  anfwers  to  the  genus  before  us.  He  fpeaks  of 
the  bark  as  affording  a fort  of  thread.  Of  this  indeed  we 
can  obferve  no  ligns,  in  our  dried  fpecimens,  but  every 
other  part  of  his  defeription  agrees  exatlly.  The  fern  is 
fhrubby,  rather  flender,  determinately  branched ; young 
branches  round,  clothed  with  rufty  down,  leafy  towards  the 
ends.  Leaves  fcattered  or  crowded,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
pointed  at  each  end,  two  or  three  inches  long,  entire, 
flightly  wavy,  with  one  rib  and  feveral  tranfverfe  veins  end- 
ing in  minute  reticulations  ; fmooth  on  both  fides,  except 
an  occafional  pubefcence  on  the  ribs  ; paler  and  more  opaque 
beneath.  Footfalls  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  flender, 
cliannelled,  clothed  with  fine,  fhining,  rufty  down.  Flowers 
very  numerous,  fmall,  white,  in  long-ftalked,  aggregate, 
rufty,  downy  umbels.  Calyx  almolt  fmooth,  in  five  deep, 
awl-pointed,  recurved  fegments,  not  fo  fpeedily  deciduous 
as  in  fome  other  fpecies.  Petals  folded  fpirally  over  each 
other  in  the  bud  ; recurved  when  expanded.  Anthers  ob- 
tufe. Germen  very  hairy.  Style  fhort.  Stigma  capitate. 
We  have  feen  nothing  of  the  fruit,  or  even  the  enlarged 
germen. 

5.  P.  undulatum.  Wave-leaved  Pitch-feed.  Ait.  n.  5. 
Venten.  Jard.  de  Cels,  t.  76.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  383. — Leaves 
elliptical,  pointed,  fmooth  ; waved  at  the  margin.  Foot- 
ftalks nearly  fmooth.  Calyx  five-toothed,  fplit  on  one 
fide  to  the  bafe. — Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Com- 
municated to  Kew  garden,  in  1789,  by  fir  J.  Banks.  A 
greenhoufe  fhrub,  flowering  from  April  to  June.  Its  habit 
is  very  much  like  the  laft,  but  every  part  is  larger.  The 
leaves  are  more  wavy  ; their  adult  footfalls  fmooth,  though 
downy  when  young.  Flowers  white,  fragrant,  full  twice 
as  large  as  thofe  of  P.  ferrugineum,  but  much  fewer,  in  foli- 
tary, nearly  Ample,  felfile  umbels,  whofe  ftalks  are  nearly 
fmooth.  Calyx  effentially  different,  being  divided  only  one- 
third  of  its  length  into  five  acute  fegments,  though  fplit 
down  to  the  bafe  at  one  fide,  fometimes  in  two  places  ; one 
tooth,  in  the  latter  cafe,  being  entirely  feparate  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  whole  calyx  foon  falls  off.  Its  infide  and  edges 
are  a little  downy.  Ventenat’s  account  of  the  inforefcence 
differs  from  our’s,  but  we  find  fome  parts  of  our  Ipecimens 
have,  as  he  fays,  three-flowered  ftalks.  He  errs  in  giving 
the  Canary  iflands  as  the  native  country  of  this  fpecies,  con- 
founding its  hiftory  with  that  of  the  coriaceum.  What 
Gaertner  has  defcribed,  under  the  names  of  Unuifolium  and 
mnbellatum,  are  probably  diftinft  from  all  the  above,  or  lie 
would  have  been  cited  in  Hort.  Kew.  As  he  gives  no  fpe- 
cific charahfers,  we  can  form  no  juft  idea  of  thefe  fpecies. 
Fofiibly  his  tenuifolium  may  be  our  undulatum.  Here  again 
we  muff  recur  to  Mr.  Brown’s  future  communications,  in 
the  long-expected  continuation  of  his  work. 

PITTQUOTTING,  in  Geography,  an  Indian  fettle- 
ment  in  the  ftate  of  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  Huron  river, 
which  difeharges  itfelf  into  lake  Erie. 

PITTSBO ROUGH,  or  Pittsburg,  a town  of  Ame- 
rica, the  capital  of  Chatham  county.  North  Carolina,  fitu- 
ated  on  an  eminence,  and  containing  a court-houfe,  a gaol, 
and  about  40  or  50  houfes.  The  adjacent  country  is  fertile 
and  well  cultivated ; and  is  much  reforted  to  from  the  mari- 
time parts  of  the  ftate  in  the  fickly  months.  The  Hickory 
mountain  is  not  far  dillant,  and  both  the  air  and  water  are 
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here  as  pure  as  any  in  the  world  ; 26  miles  S.W.  of  Hillf- 
borough. 

PITTSBURG,  a poll -town  of  Pennfylvania,  the  capi- 
tal of  Allegany  county,  fituated  on  a beautiful  plain  ter- 
minating in  a point,  between  the  Allegany  and  Mononga- 
hela  rivers  ; and  about  a quarter  of  a mile  above  their  con- 
fluence, by  which  they  form  the  Ohio.  This  town  was  laid 
out  on  Penn’s  plan  in  the  year  1 765.  It  contains  between 
200  and  300  houfes,  4768  inhabitants,  a gaol,  court-houfe, 
Prefbyterian  church,  a church  for  German  Lutherans,  an 
academy,  a brewery,  and  a diftillery.  It  has  been  lately 
fortified,  and  a party  of  troops  has  been  Itationed  in  it. 
The  hills  on  the  Monongahela  fide  are  very  high,  extend 
down  the  Ohio,  and  abound  with  coals.  Before  the  revo- 
lution one  of  thefe  coal  hills  took  fire  and  continued  burn- 
ing for  eight  years  ; when  it  was  effeflually  extinguifhed  by 
part  of  the  hill  giving  way  and  filling  up  the  cavity.  The 
fituation,  in  the  midlt  of  hills  covered  with  trees,  is  delight- 
ful. At  the  diftance  of  100  miles  up  the  Allegany  is  a 
fmall  creek,  which  in  fome  places  boils  or  bubbles  forth, 
like  the  waters  of  the  Hell  Gate  in  the  Hate  of  New  York, 
from  which  proceeds  an  oily  fubftance,  deemed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  an  infallible  cure  for  weaknefs  in  the  llo- 
mach,  rheumatic  pains,  fore  breafts  in  women,  bruifes,  &c. 
The  oil  is  collefted  and  brought  to  Pittlburg  for  fale.  The 
navigation  of  the  Ohio,  in  a dry  feafon,  is  rather  trouble- 
fome  from  Pittfburg  to  the  Miege  town,  about  1 5 miles  ; 
but  from  thence  to  the  Mifllfippi  there  is  always  water  fuf- 
ficient  for  barges  carrying  from  100  to  200  tons  burden  ; 393 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Philadelphia.  This  town  is  a tho- 
roughfare for  the  incredible  number  of  travellers  from  the 
eaftern  and  middle  ftates  to  the  fettlements  on  the  Ohio ; 
and  is  very  rapidly  increafing.  At  or  near  this  place 
fliip-building  is  an  objeft  of  great  attention.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  then  called 
Fort  du  Quefne,  afterwards  fort  Pitt,  in  honour  of 
the  late  lord  Chatham.  General  Braddock,  advancing  at 
the  head  of  Britifli  troops  to  take  it  in  1756,  fell  in  an 
ambufcade  and  was  killed  ; 4 miles  from  Pittfburg.  N.  lat. 
48°  31' 44".  W.  long  80°  8'. — Alfo,  a townfiiip  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Frontinac  county.  Upper  Canada,  adjoining  to 
Kingfton,  and  here  opening  weftward  to  lake  Ontario. 

PITTSFIELD,  a pleafant  poll -town  of  Mall'achufetts, 
in  Berklhire  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Lenox.  This  townfhip,  and 
alfo  thofe  N.  and  S.  of  it,  are  fituated  in  a rich  vale  from 
one  to  feven  miles  wide,  on  the  banks  of  Houfatonic  river. 

It  was  incorporated  in  1761,  and  contains  2665  inhabitants. 
— Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Rockingham  county.  New  Hamp- 
fhire,  incorporated  in  1782,  and  containing  1050  inhabitants. 
— Alfo,  the  north-eallernmofl  townfhip  of  Rutland  county, 
Vermont,  containing  338  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town  in  Ot- 
fego  county.  New  York ; 1 2 miles  W.S.W.  of  Cooperftown. 

PITTSFORD,  a town  of  America,  in  Rutland  county, 
Vermont,  containing  1936  inhabitants. 

PITTSGROVE,  a town  of  America,  in  the  county  of 
Salem,  New  Jerfey,  containing  1991  inhabitants. 

PITTSTON,  a town  of  America,  in  the  county  of  Ken- 
nebec, and  diflridl  of  Maine,  containing  1018  inhabitants. 

PITTSTOWN,  a poll -town  of  Hunterdon  county. 
New  Jerfey  ; 58  miles  N.N.E.  of  Philadelphia. — Alfo, 
a townfhip  of  Renffelaer  county.  New  York. — Alfo,  a 
pofl-town  in  Luzerne  county,  Pennfylvania. 

PITTSYLVANIA,  a county  of  Virginia,  containing, 
in  1810,  17,172  inhabitants.  At  the  court  houfe  is  a pofi- 
office,  300  miles  from  Wafhington. 

PITTY,  the  mofl  weflerly  of  the  mouths  of  the  river 


Indus,  which  feparates  it  from  the  Darraway,  50  miles 
below  Tatta,  and  runs  into  the  fea,  N.  lat.  24°  42'.  E. 
long.  66°  22'. 

PITUINA,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  for  the  refin 
of  the  pitch-tree. 

PITUITA,  in  Medicine^  is  the  fame  with  the  Latin  wri- 
ters, as  the  phlegma  of  the  Greeks.  See  Phlegm. 

PITUITARY  Gland,  in  Anatomy,  called  alfo  hypo- 
phyfis;  a fmall  body  lodged  in  the  fella  Turcica  of  the  fphe- 
noid  bone,  and  connedled  to  the  bails  of  the  brain.  See 
Brain. 

Pituitary  Membrane,  is  the  lining  of  the  nafal  cavities. 
See  Nose. 

Pituitary  Sinufes,  are  the  hollows  in  the  body  of  the 
fphenoid  bone  communicating  with  the  nofe.  See  Cra- 
nium. 

PITUM  Hotun,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe 
Tartary;  438  miles  E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  40°  18'.  E. 
long.  125°  21'. 

PITUMBA,  in  Botany,  a word  that  occurs  in  Schreber’s 
index,  and,  by  his  reference,  feems  fynonimous  with  his 
W olfia,  under  which  however  it  is  not  mentioned.  Thofe 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  it  in  any  book,  may 
perhaps  by  that  means  difeover  what  W olfia  is,  of  which  we 
profefs  ourfelves  ignorant. 

PITY,  in  Ethics.  See  Compassion. 

PITYCIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Adri- 
atic fea,  on  the  coall  of  Liburnia. 

PITYDES,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the  ker- 
nels inclofed  in  the  cones  of  the  fir  or  pitch-tree ; they  are 
recommended  by  the  old  phyficians  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft. 

PITYLISMA,  a name  of  one  of  the  exercifes  deferibed 
by  the  ancient  phyficians,  as  of  great  fervice  in  chronic  cafes. 
It  confifted  in  a perfon’s  walking  on  tip-toe,  and  ilretching 
his  hands  as  high  above  his  head  as  he  could,  keeping  the 
whole  body  alfo  as  much  upon  the  llretch  as  might  be.  In 
this  condition  the  patient  was  to  walk  as  far  as  he  was  well 
able,  all  the  while  moving  about  both  hands  as  much  as  he 
could,  in  all  directions. 

PITYNERA  Metropolis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
ancient  Golconda  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nerva,  a 
town  of  India,  in  the  interior  of  the  peninfula  on  this  fide 
of  the  Ganges,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  makes  it  the 
capital  of  the  people  called  “ Mefoles.”  On  the  map  of 
M.  d’Anville,  it  is  placed  on  a river,  which  runs  towards 
the  S.AV.  into  the  Mefolus. 

PITYONESUS,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus,  fix  miles  from  the  continent,  over-againft  Epidaurus. 

PITYRIASIS,  in  Medicine,  from 

furfur,  bran,  a flight  fcaly  or  feurfy  affedlion  of  the  flcin, 
appearing  in  irregular  patches,  fometimes  with,  and  fome- 
times  without,  flight  rednefs  or  inflammation,  upon  which 
fmall  thin  fcales  repeatedly  form  and  feparate-;  but  they 
never  collecl  into  crufts,  and  are  not  accompanied  by  ex- 
coriations. 

Such  is  the  charafter  of  this  cutaneous  affedlion,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Willan,  in  contradillindlion  from  the 
other  fcaly  difeafes  of  the  Ikin,  lepra,  and  pforiafis.  The 
Greek  writers  have  not  precifely  agreed  in  their  acceptation 
of  the  word  pityriafis.  Galen,  Actius,  and  Oribafius, 
fpeak  of  it  as  affedling  the  head  only : Alexander  of 
Tralles,  however,  and  Paul  of  ^gina,  the  ableft  of  the 
later  Greeks,  have  deferibed  the  diforder  generally,  as  con- 
fining of  “ flight  fcaly  and  branny  exfoliations,  without 
ulceration.”  All  the  tranflators  of  the  Greek  writings  into 
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Latin  have  rendered  the  v/ord  pityriafis  by  porrigo ; not 
obferving  that  the  belt  Roman  authority,  Celfus,  included 
under  the  term  “ porrigo”  not  only  the  pityriafis,  but  the 
ceria  and  achores  of  the  Greeks.  As,  however,  the  porrigo 
is  a contagious  difeafe,  Dr.  Willan  juftly  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  feparate  the  non-contagious  pityriafis  from  it,  and 
included  only  the  ceria  (or  favi)  and  achores  under  the 
former  term.  See  Porrigo. 

Of  this  flight  and  non-contagious  eruption,  three  or  four 
varieties  have  been  noticed.  The  JirJl  is  the  pityriafis  capitis, 
or  danJrif  it  is  called  by  the  nurfes)  of  infants.  This 
affecftion  fhews  itfelf  in  a flight  whitifli  fcurf  along  the  top 
of  the  forehead  and  temples,  but  in  larger,  flat,  feparate, 
femi-tranfparent  fcales  on  the  occiput.  A fimilar  affeftion 
fometimes  occurs  on  the  fcalp  of  aged  perfons.  With  a 
view  to  cure  this  form  of  the  eruption,  it  is  only  necefl'ary 
to  enforce  a regular  ablution  of  the  fcalp  with  foap  and 
water,  or  with  an  alkaline  or  weak  fpirituous  lotion  ; for 
which  pui'pofe  the  hair  mult  be  removed,  if  it  be  not  thin. 

The  fecond  fpecies,  or  pityriafis  rubra,  occurs  molt  fre- 
quently in  adult  or  even  advanced  life,  and  is  the  refult  of  a 
flight  inflammation  of  the  portions  of  the  flcin  affedled. 
The  cuticle  is  at  flrll  only  red  and  rough,  but  loon  becomes 
mealy  or  fcurfy,  and  exfoliates,  leaving  a fimilar  red  cuti- 
cle underneath,  which  undergoes  the  like  proceis  ; and  as 
the  exfoliation  is  repeated,  the  fcalinefs  is  augmented.  This 
complaint  is  attended  with  a dry  and  unperfpiring  Hate  of 
the  flvin,  and  with  a troublelome  itching,  and  a feeling  of 
iliffnefs.  When  the  rednefs  and  fcales  difappear,  the  patches 
are.  left  of  a yellowifli  or  fallow  hue  ; but  the  whole  procefs 
is  apt  to  be  repeated  at  fliort  intervals,  and  the  difeafe  to  be 
thus  greatly  prolonged.  It  is  fometimes  accompanied  with 
a general  languor  and  reflleffnefs.  This  form  of  pityriafis 
is  removed  by  the  decodlions  of  farfaparilla,  elm-bark,  &c. 
combined  with  antimonials,  and  with  the  ufe  of  the  warm 
falt-water  baths. 

Tlie  third  form,  or  pityriafis  vcrficolor,  is  not  uncommon  in 
adult  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  is  moft  remarkable  for  the 
checquered  and  variegated  difcoloration  of  the  flcin  which 
accompanies  it.  it  occurs  moftly  about  the  breaft  and  pit 
of  the  ftomach,  and  fometimes  on  the  arms  and  Ihoulders, 
in  brown  patches  of  difFerent  lhades,  varioufly  branching 
and  coalefcing,  and  interfperfed  with  portions  of  the  natural 
hue.  There  is  generally  a flight  fcurfy  roughnefs  on  the 
difcoloured  parts ; but  this  is  in  fome  cafes  fcarcely  percep- 
tible, and  there  is  no  elevation  or  diftindt  border  to  the 
patches.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  thefe  patches  do  not 
appear,  like  ephelides  and  freckles,  on  the  face  and  hands, 
which  are  expofed  to  the  fun,  but  diiefly  on  covered  parts, 
as  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Sennertus,  who  has  given  an 
accurate  defcription  of  this  eruption  under  the  appellation 
of  “ macuht  hepatica,’’’’  or  Uver-fpots,  probably  from  their 
colour.  See  his  Praft.  Med.  lib.  v.  part  iii.  fe£t.  i. 

The  pityriafis  verficolor  is  in  itfelf  of  little  moment ; for 
it  is  not  accompanied  by  internal  or  conftitutional  diforder, 
and  very  rarely  by  any  troublefome  fenfations,  if  we  except 
a flight  itching  when  the  patient  becomes  warm  in  bed,  after 
ftrong  exercife,  or  drinking  warm  liquors.  It  is  fometimes, 
however,  fuppofed  to  be  the  confequence  of  the  venereal 
poifon,  from  its  brown  and  almolt  coppery  hue.  . But  inde- 
pendently of  its  indifpofition  to  terminate  in  ulceration, 
however  long  it  may  remain,  its  dillribution  and  fituation, 
and  the  abfence  of  all  other  fyphflitic  fymptoms,  will  be 
fufficient  to  enable  an  obferver  of  moderate  experience  to 
diftinguifh  it.  Thofe  who  have  refided  in  v/arm  climates 
feem  to  be  moll  liable  to  this  diforder.  Dr.  Willan  has 
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Hated,  that  internal  medicines  have  not  appeared  to  have 
much  influence  on  this  eruption  ; but  Dr.  Bateman  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  pofTefled  of 
fome  efficacy,  and  that  the  ufe  of  pitch,  in  the  form  of  pills, 
would  probably  be  ferviceable.  Externally,  however,  aftive 
ilimulant  applications  have  often  decidedly  removed  the  dif- 
order ; fuch  as  lotions  containing  alcohol,  muriatic  acid,  or 
cauflic  potafs,  properly  diluted  with  diililled  water.  Sea- 
batlfing  has  alfo  been  found  beneficial. 

There  is  alfo  a fourth  variety,  the  pityriafis  nigra,  which 
feems  to  have  been  noticed  only  in  children  born  in  India, 
and  brought  to  this  country.  It  is  faid  to  have  commenced 
in  a partially  papulated  form,  terminating  in  a black  difco- 
loration of  the  flein,  with  flight  branny  exfoliations  ; and  to 
have  fometimes  aflefted  half  a limb,  as  the  arm  or  lep-,  or 
fometimes  the  fingers  and  toes.  See  Willan  on  Ciitan.  Dif- 
eafes,  part  ii.  ; and  Bateman’s  Pra£t.  Synopf.  of  Cutan. 
Difeafes,  p.  44. 

PITYRODIA,  in  Botany,  branny.  Brown 

Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i,  513. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia,  Nat.  Ord.  Berbeiiacee,  Jufl.  in  Ann.  du 
Mul.  v.  7.  63.  Brown. 

Effi  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fliaped,  in  five  equal  fegments. 
Corolla  funnel-fliaped  ; its  upper  lip  cloven  half-way  down ; 
lower  in  three  deep  equal  fegments.  Stigma  cloven.  Drupa 
dry  at  the  fummit,  of  four  cells,  perforated  at  the  bafe. 
Seeds  folitary  in  each  cell. 

I.  . falvifoUa. — Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical 
part  of  New  Holland.  A Jlorub,  with  Icaly  or  bran-like 
pubefcence  ; whence  the  name  was  chofen.  Leaves  oppo» 
fite,  Ample,  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  rugofe,  with  a ftrong 
fmell,  and  nearly  the  tafte  of  mint.  Floiver-falhs  axillary, 
oppofitc,  many-flowered,  denfely  cluftered.  Flowers  white. 
This  genus  is  very  nearly  akin  to  Callicarpa.  Brown 

PITYUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  upon 
the  Euxine  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  44  miles  W.  from  Diof- 
curias,  or  Sebaftopolis,  which  was  confidered  as  the  utmoft 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire,  according  to  Arrian. 
This  city  was  provided  with  a convenient  port,  and  fortified 
with  a ftrong  wall.  The  Goths,  in  their  firft  naval  expedi- 
tion, met  at  this  place  with  relillance  more  obftinate  than 
they  had  reafon  to  expedt  from  the  feeble  garrifon  of  a 
dillant  fortrefs  ; they  were  repulfed  ; and  their  difappoint- 
ment  feemed  to  diminiffi  the  terror  of  the  Gothic  name. 
As  long  as  Succeffianus,  an  officer  of  fuperior  rank  and 
merit,  defended  that  frontier,  all  their  efforts  were  ineffec- 
tual ; but  as  foon  as  he  was  removed  by  Valerian  to  a more 
honourable  but  lefs  important  ftation,  they  refumed  the  at- 
tack of  Pityus  ; and,  by  the  deftrudtion  of  that  city,  obli- 
terated the  memory  of  their  former  difgrace. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Afia,  in  the  Colchide. 

PITYUSA,  an  ifland  of  the  Algean  fea,  in  the  Hcr- 
monic  gulf,  S.E.  of  the  peninfula  of  the  Argolide,  and  S. 
of  the  promontory  Bucephalium. 

PITYUSAl  Insul.®,  iflands  of  tlie  Pityufes,  or  ot 
Pines,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  luimber  of  thefe  trees 
which  grow  upon  thefe  iflands.  Ebulus  or  Ivica,  &c.  be- 
longed to  this  group. 

PITYUSE  Isles,  in  Geography,  are  iflands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, contradiftinguiflied  from  the  Balearic,  nndi  fo  called, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Poinponius  Mela,  from 
the  Greek  word  a pine,  whence  tiAkc-x,  abounding  in 
pines.  Thefe  are  Ivica,  which  is  the  largeft,  (fee  IviCA,) 
Fromentera,  S.  of  Ivica,  feparated  from  the  coaft  by  a chan- 
nel one  league  and  a quarter  in  breadth,  three  leagues  in 
extent  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  two  leagues  to  a quarter  of  a 
league  in  breadth,  containing  about  200  inhabitants,  and  fnp- 
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plying  wood,  Hone,  and  corn,  from  which  lalt  article  it  is  faid 
to  derive  its  prefent  name  ; the  three  Conejeras  to  the  weft 
of  the  former,  which,  though  of  confiderable  extent, 
deftitiite  of  habitations,  and  furnifh  food  for  the  flocks  of  the 
neighbouring  ifles ; three  fmall  iflands,  called  the  gates 
of  Ivica  ; the  ille  of  Groft'a ; the  illes  of  Santa  Eulalia  y 
de  Arabi,  lying  towards  the  E.  ; the  ifles  of  Margueritas, 
&c.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  the  climate  of  which 
IS  mild  and  healthy,  pay  little  attention  to  commerce  ; but 
as  the  land,  which  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  is 
adapted  to  all  forts  of  hulbandry,  the  occupiers  cultivate 
olives,  vines,  and  corn  ; and  raife  from  thefe  produtbions  a 
greater  quantity  than  they  conlume  ; but  they  are  forbidden 
to  export  corn,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  therefore,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  richuefs  and  produebiveuefs  of  their  foil,  they  almoil 
all  live  in  a fort  of  indigence  ; fait  and  wool  are  the  only  com- 
modities which  are  exported  in  foreign  bottoms.  Their 
habits  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Balearic  iflands,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  indolence  ; 
their  language  is  alfo  much  the  fame.  They  keep  a number 
of  holidays,  which  they  devote  to  the  purpofes  of  religion, 
or  fuperftition  ; and  they  have  afiemblies  and  lome  amufe- 
ments.  They  are  reckoned  courageous,  and  difplay  proofs 
of  valour  in  their  contefts  with  the  pirates  on  the  coaft  of 
Barbary.  The  people  are  in  general  ignorant,  and  have  hi- 
therto little  availed  thcmfelves  of  any  opportunities  or 
means  of  improvement. 

PITZEN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Barten- 
land  ; 9 miles  S.S.  W.  of  Raftenburg. 

PITZIUNTA,  or  Dandak,  a town  of  Circaflia.  N.  lat. 
43°  45'-  E.  long.  59°  10'. 

PIVA,  ItaU,  a bagpipe.  See  Cornamusa. 

PIUHEGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mincio  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Mantua. 

PIVOT,  or  Pevot,  a foot  or  flioe  of  iron,  or  other 
metal,  ufually  conical,  or  terminating  in  a point  ; whereby  a 
body  intended  to  turn  round  bears  on  another  fixed  at  reft, 
and  performs  its  circumvolution. 

The  pivot  ufually  bears  or  turns  round  in  a foie  or  piece 
of  iron  or  brafs,  hollowed  to  receive  it. 

Large  gates,  &c.  ufually  turn  on  pivots.  The  ancients 
tell  us,  they  had  theatres  in  Rome,  that  held  eighty  thoufand 
people,  which  have  yet  turned  on  a fingle  pivot. 

Pivot  (Fr.),  in  Military  Language,  is  that  officer,  fer- 
jeant,  corporal,  or  foldier,  upon  whom  the  different  wheel- 
ings are  made  in  military  evolutions  ; which  fee.  Of  thefe 
pivots,  two  forts  are  diftinguiffied  according  to  the  pofition  of 
the  troops  that  are  governed  by  them  ; viz.  Jlanding  and 
moveable  pivots.  When  a battalion,  e.  g.  Hands  in  open  co- 
lumn of  companies,  the  “ right  in  front,”  thelaft  man  upon 
the  left  of  the  front  rank  of  each  company,  is  called  the 
inner,  or  Jlanding  pivot  ; and  the  firft  man  upon  the  right 
ditto  is  called  the  outer,  or  wheeling  jlank.  The  accurate 
pofition  of  the  different  pivots  is  an  objeft  of  great  im- 
portance with  regard  to  military  movements,  and  officers,  in 
particular,  ought  to  recollect,  that  when  they  are  pofted 
upon  the  flanks,  they  become  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  pre- 
feirvation  of  that  perpendicular  and  parallel  order  of  a march, 
without  which  diredtion,  the  beft  concerted  manoeuvres  muft 
be  ultimately  rendered  ufelefs.  At  the  inftant  when  an  officer 
has  wheeled  his  divifion,  he  muft  refume  his  perpendicu- 
lar pofition,  look  fteadfaftly  on  his  leading  pivot,  maintain 
his  relative  diftance,  and  keep  his  perfon  perfedtly  fquare. 
He  ought  likewife  to  be  particularly  corredb  in  ftepping  off 
when  the  wheel  is  completed.  The  moveable  pivot  is  one 
which,  during  the  wheel  of  its  divifion,  advances  in  a circu- 
lar diredlion,  inftead  of  turning  on  the  fpot  where  it  origi- 
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nally  ftood.  Thus,  when  divifions,  &c.  are  fucceffively 
wheeled,  without  being  firft  halted,  the  pivot  upon  which 
they  wheel  is  faid  to  be  moveable.  In  the  drill,  fingle  ranks 
are  frequently  wheeled  on  a moveable  pivot.  In  which  cafe, 
both  flanks  are  moveable,  and  deferibe  concentric  circles 
round  a point,  which  iS  a few  paces  diftant  from  that  which 
otherwile  would  be  the  ftaiiding  flank  ; and  all  eyes  are 
turned  towards  the  directing  pivot  man,  whether  he  is  on 
the  outward  flank,  or  on  the  flank  to  which  the  wheel  is 
made. 

ViMOT-Flanks,  the  flanks  upon  which  a line  is  formed 
from  column.  \\  hen  the  right  of  the  battalion  is  in  front, 
the  pivot-flanks  are  on  the  left  of  its  feveral  companies, 
platoons,  &c.  and  wA  verfd,  when  the  left  is  in  front. 

V\woT -Flank  OJicer,  the  officer  who  is  on  the  firft  flank. 
In  all  wheelings  during  the  march  in  column,  the  officer  on 
that  flank  upon  which  the  wheel  is  made,  muft  confider  him- 
felf  as  the  pivot. 

Pivots,  Platoon,  the  men  upon  whom  a battalion  marches 
in  column  of  platoons,  is  wheeled  up  into  line,  or  back- 
ward into  column,  when  the  line  has  been  formed  according 
to  a given  point. 

PIURA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  S.  lat.  5°  33'. 

PiURA,  a town  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  a jurifdidfion  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  bifliopric  of  Truxillo.  This  was  the 
firft  Spanilh  fettlement  in  that  country,  and  was  founded  in 
the  year  1531,  by  don  Erancifco  Pizarro,  who  built  the 
firft  church  in  it.  It  ftood  firft  in  the  valley  of  Targafale, 
and  was  called  “ St.  Miguel  di  Piura  but  it  was  removed, 
on  account  of  the  infalubrity  of  the  air,  to  its  prefent  fitua- 
tion,  on  a fandy  plain.  The  houfes  are  conftrufted  either  of 
bricks  baked  in  the  fun,  or  of  a kind  of  cane  called  quincas, 
and  they  have  generally  only  one  ftory.  The  corregidor, 
and  an  officer  for  collecting  the  royal  revenue,  refide  here  and 
at  Payta  fix  months  alternately.  The  town  contains  about 
1500  inhabitants,  none  of  whom  are  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion.  Although  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  it  is  not  upon 
fhe  whole  unhealthy.  As  the  country  is  level,  water  is 
eafily  conveyed  to  different  parts  by  canals.  But  in  fummer, 
when  water  is  fcarce,  they  are  under  a neceffity  of  procuring 
it  by  digging  wells  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  town  has 
an  hofpital,  under  the  care  of  the  Bethlehemites,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  cures  afforded  to  a great  number  of  per- 
fons labouring  under  the  venereal  difeale  ; 25  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Payta.  S.  lat.  5°  ij.  W.  long.  80°  40'. 

PIUS  I.,  pope,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Aquileia,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  fecond  century,  was  probably  the  fuccelfor 
of  Hyginus,  and  in  that  cafe  commenced  his  pontificate 
about  the  year  143.  According  to  Eufebius,  he  died  in  the 
year  157.  Other  hiftorians,  as  Cave,  Pearfon,  and  Dodwell, 
imagine  that  he  prefided  over  the  fee  of  Rome  between  the 
years  127  and  142,  while  Bellarmine  and  Baronins  date  his 
elevation  to  that  high  dignity  in  the  year  158.  In  the  Ro- 
man martyrology  he  is  faid  to  have  fuffered  death,  for  the 
fake  of  his  religion,  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  but 
there  feems  no  good  authority  for  this  faeft,  and  the  title  of 
martyr  is  noft  given  to  him  by  Irenacus.  Two  “ Letters” 
to  “ Julius  of  Vienne,”  which  were  formerly  attributed 
to  Pius,  may  be  found  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  “ Or- 
thodoxographia,”  and  likewife  in  the  “ Bibl.  Patrum,” 
but  they  have  long  fince  been  given  up  as  fpurious,  and  al- 
lowed to  be  the  produ6Iion  of  a much  later  age.  Moreri. 
Bower. 

Pius  II.,  pope,  whofe  original  name  was  .cEneas-Syl- 
vius-Piccolomini,  was  defeended  from  one  of  the  moll  il- 
luftrious  families  of  Sienna,  in  Tufeany,  which  had  been  ex- 
pelled 
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pelled  from  that  city,  together  with  the  reft  of  the  nobility, 
by  the  popular  fadfion,  and  fettled  at  the  fmall  town  of  Cor- 
fignano.  At  this  place  he  was  born  in  1405,  and  after- 
wards initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  learning,  but 
by  the  lofies  fuftained  by  his  father  in  thofe  times  of  trou- 
ble and  turbulence,  he  was  unable  to  procure  for  ALneas  the 
benefits  of  a college  courfe  of  education,  and  the  youth  was 
under  the  neceflity  of  afiifting  in  the  labour  by  which  the 
family  was  fupportcd.  His  talents  and  defire  of  literary 
improvement  led  fome  of  his  friends  and  relations,  about 
the  year  1428,  to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Sienna, 
where  he  was  maintained  at  their  expence.  He  quickly 
afforded  ftrong  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  genius.  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  witli  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres, 
making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  poets 
and  orators,  and  during  his  academical  courfe,  he  publiflied 
feveral  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  which  were  received  with 
applaufe  by  the  learned.  After  this  he  directed  his  attention 
to  the  civil  law.  In  the  year  1431,  his  learning  and  accom- 
plifliments  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  cardinal  Co- 
pronica,  whom  he  accouipanied  to  the  council  of  Bafil  in 
the  capacity  of  fecretary.  Here  he  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  fathers,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  efpoufed  their  caufe 
againft  pope  Eugenius,  and  the  many  learned  and  elegant 
Ipeeches  wliich  he  made,  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  general 
councils  over  the  bilhops  of  Rome.  He  was  immediately 
raifed  to  the  important  offices  of  fecretary  to  the  council, 
clerk  of  the  ceremonies,  abbreviator  of  the  letters,  and  one 
of  the  collators  to  benefices.  He  was  alfo  employed  by 
the.  council  on  miffions  of  importance  to  Trent,  Conftance, 
Frankfort,  Swabia,  Strafburg,  Savoy,  and  the  Grifons, 
and  as  a compenfation  for  his  very  ufeful  fervices,  he  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  provoftlliip  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  at  Milan.  He  was  fuperior  to  the  threats  and 
anathemas  of  Eugenius,  and  continued  firm  in  his  adherence 
to  the  fathers,  while  a multitude  of  others  deferted  their 
caufe  through  fear.  His  example  prevented  many  from 
defeftion,  who  were  wavering  as  to  the  fide  they  ffiould 
efpoufe.  On  account  of  his  refolution  and  zeal,  wken  the 
council  palled  fentence  of  depofition  againft  the  pope,  in  the 
year  1439,  and  elefted  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  his 
llead,  jEneas  was  made  fecretary  to  the  newly  eleefted  pon- 
tiff. Shortly  after  this,  he  was  fent  to  promote  the  inte- 
reft  of  Felix,  at  the  court  of  the  new  emperor,  Frederic  III., 
wliere  he  was  honoured  by  that  fovereign  with  the  title  of 
poet-laureat,  and  even  admitted  into  the  number  of  his  per- 
fonal  friends.  In  1442  the  emperor  prevailed  upon  him  to 
refign  his  other  offices,  and  to  enter  wholly  into  his  fervice, 
on  which  occafion  he  was  made  prothonotary,  or  fecretary 
to  the  empire,  and  diftinguiffied  with  the  dignity  of  fenator. 
From  this  time  he  appears  to  have  had  higher  objefts  of  am- 
bition than  he  had  before  conceived,  and  he  omitted  no 
means  of  ftrengthening  his  own  intereft,  by  adopting  all 
the  fentiments  of  his  imperial  mafter.  When,  therefore,  the 
emperor  embraced  a neutrality  between  the  council  of 
Bafil  and  Eugenius,  Aineas,  notwithftanding  what  he  had 
before  done,  followed  his  mailer’s  example.  Afterwards, 
when  the  emperor  feemed  inclined  to  the  caufe  of  Eugenius, 
in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  council  and  Felix,  zEneas  con- 
lormed  himfelf  to  his  fentiments,  and  reprefented  his  perfon 
at  the  diet  of  Ratilbon,  where  the  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  fchifm  in  the  church  were  taken  into  confideration. 
At  length,  in  1446  and  1447,  he  was  fent  by  Frederic  to 
Rome,  to  negociate  the  fubmiffion  of  Germany  to  Euge- 
nius ; of  which  opportunity  he  availed  himfelf  to  ffiew  con- 
trition for  his  pall  conduft,  and  folicit  with  all  humility  the 
forgivenefs  and  favour  of  his  holinefs.  Eugenius  met  his 


wiffies,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  bellow  upon  him  any 
fubftantial  mark  of  his  regard.  By  his  fuccelfor,  Nicho- 
las V.,  zEneas  was  preferred  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Triefte, 
in  Iftria  ; and  upon  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  made 
one  of  the  council  to  whom  was  entrufted  the  management 
of  the  moft  important  concerns  of  the  empire.  Four  years 
afterwards  he  was  tranllated  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Sienna.  In 
the  year  1451,  he  accompanied  Frederic  to  Rome,  when  he 
went  thither  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope,  and  on  his  return, 
the  biftiop  was  invefted  witli  the  legantine  power  over  Bohe- 
mia, and  the  whole  Auftrian  dominions.  After  this,  in  the 
year  1456,  he  was  promoted  by  Callixtus  III.  to  thedignitv 
of  cardinal,  and  upon  the  death  ol  that  pontiff  he  attained 
the  great  objefl  of  his  ambition,  being  railed,  by  the  unani- 
mous fuffrages  of  the  conclave,  to  the  popedom,  and  at  his 
coronation,  he  affumed  the  name  of  Pius  II.  Much  was 
expedled  from  him  on  account  of  his  great  learning,  and 
the  zeal  which  he  had  formerly  Ihewn  in  fettkig  forth  the 
corruptions  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  church.  He, 
however,  foon  convinced  his  friends,  and  the  friends  to  a 
better  order  of  things,  what  they  had  to  hope  for  now  he 
was  elevated  to  the  highell  llation  in  the  world.  His  am- 
bition was  gratified,  and  what  formerly  had  been  deemed 
corrupt  principles  and  pradlice,  he  found  means  to  juftify, 
or  at  lealt  overlook.  One  of  the  firft  meafures  of  his  go- 
vernment was  an  attempt  to  unite  the  Chriftian  princes 
againft  the  Turks:  for  this  purpofe  he  appointed  a coun- 
cil to  meet  at  Mantua  in  1459,  at  which  he  invited  all 
thofe  princes  to  attend,  either  in  perfon  or  by  their  am- 
baliadors,  for  the  purpofe  of  deliberating  on  the  moft  ef- 
feftual  methods  of  delivering  Chrillendom  from  the  bondage 
with  which  it  was  threatened  by  thofe  formidable  enemies. 
At  this  council  Pius  himfelf  prefided,  and  the  attendance 
of  princes  or  their  reprefentatives  was  very  numerous  ; but 
their  various  and  oppofing  interells  rendered  all  the  endea- 
vours of  the  pope  to  unite  them  quite  ineffeflual,  and  the 
council  broke  up  without  concurring  in  any  refolution  to 
oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  common  enemy.  He  next  de- 
clared the  kingdom  of  Naples  devolved  as  a fief  of  the 
church  to  the  apoftolic  fee,  and  confirmed  the  bull  of  king 
Ferdinand’s  legitimation,  upon  his  reftoring  to  the  church 
fome  places  that  had  been  captured  by  his  father.  He  alfo 
granted  Ferdinand  the  inveftiture,  and  fent  a cardinal  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  The  king,  on  his 
part,  engaged  to  affift  the  pope  againft  his  enemies  with  the 
whole  ftrength  of  his  kingdom.  To  fecure  the  throne  of 
Naples  to  Ferdinand,  Pius  ordered  all  the  clergy  and  barons, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  acknowledge  him,  and 
no  other,  for  their  lawful  fovereign,  and  fent  a body  of 
tnmps  to  his  affillance  when  John  of  Anjou  invaded  the 
kingdom.  In  1460  he  gave  a moft  decided  proof  of  his 
bad  faith,  by  publiffiing  a bull,  condemning  the  doftrine, 
which  he  had  formerly  defended,  of  the  fuperiority  of  a 
general  council  to  the  pope,  and  forbidding  all  appeals  to 
fiich  a council  under  the  fevereft  penalties.  He  alfo  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  Charles  Vll.  king  of  France,  the 
revocation  of  the  Pragmatic  SanSion,  (fee  that  article,) 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  an  edift  highly  derogatory  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  holy  fee.  This  edift  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Charles,  or  at  leall  by  the  prelates  of  his 
kingdom,  and  it  was  thought  neceffary,  in  order  to  deliver 
the  French  clergy  from  the  vexations  which  they  luffered 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  ever  fince  the  latter 
had  fixed  their  refidence  at  Avignon.  It  had  been  drawn 
up  in  concert  with  the  fathers  of  the  council  at  Bafil,  and 
the  articles  of  which  it  confided  were  taken  from  the  decrees 
of  that  council.  In  anfwer  to  Pius’s  requeft,  the  French  king 
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replied,  that  the  edift  cotififted  of  the  very  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Bafil,  which  Pius  himfelf  had  approved,  had 
penned,  and  probably  had  fuggefted,  wlien  fecretary  to  that 
aflembly,  and  which  it  had  received  with  one  confent,  and 
obferved  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-five  years  by  the  whole 
French  nation.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  the  pontiff 
renewed  his  application  to  his  fuccefl'or  Lewis  XL,  who 
confented  to  abolifli  the  edidt  by  a folemn  declaration,  for 
which  he  and  his  fuccefi’ors  were  rewarded  by  the  title  of 
“ Moll  Chriftian,”  a title  which  defcended  uninterruptedly 
to  Lewis  XVI.,  and  was  only  abolilhed  with  the  dellrudlion 
of  the  monarchy.  Though  the  king  thus  degraded  himfelf 
by  becoming  a tool  to  the  pope’s  ambition,  his  council 
better  confulted  the  dignity  of  their  fovereign,  and  their 
own  reputation,  by  relilfing,.to  a man,  the  pope’s  demand  ; 
and  the  full  execution  of  Lewis’s  declaration  was  prevented 
.by  the  noble  Hand  made  by  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  the 
parliament,  in  favour  of  the  “Pragmatic  Sandiion.” 

During  the  years  1462-3,  Pius  again,  but  unfuccefsfully 
employed  all  his  talents  and  eloquence  in  endeavouring  to 
unite  the  Chrillian  princes  againll  the  Turks,  who  had  at 
that  time  made  themfelves  mailers  of  almoll  all  Greece. 
Finding  his  efforts  of  no  avail,  he  equipped  a fleet  at  An- 
cona, avowing,  his  determination,  notwithftanding  his  age 
and  bodily  infirmities,  to  face  the  inconveniences  and  dangers 
of  war,  imagining,  that  with  fuch  an  example,  the  Chrillian 
princes  w’ould  be  alliamed  of  remaining  quiet  and  inadlive 
at  home.  While,  however,  he  was  thus  bulily  employed, 
he  fell  fick,  and  was  advifed  by  his  phyficians  to  pay  a viiit 
to  Sienna,  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air.  Before  he  left 
Rome,  he  publilhed  a folemn  retradfation  of  all  that  he  had 
written  in  favour  of  the  council  of  Bafil,  and  declared,  with- 
out fliame  or  helitation,  that,  as  jEneas  Sylvius  he  was  a 
damnable  heretic,  but  as  Pius  II.  he  was  an  orthodox  pon- 
tiff. After  a very  Ihort  Hay  at  Sienna  he  returned  to 
Rome,  but  being  informed  of  the  inroads  of  the  Turks, 
and  that  they  had  aclually  laid  liege  to  Ragufa  in  Dalmatia, 
he  fet  out  without  delay  for  Ancona,  though  at  that  time 
he  was  in  fo  infirm  a H.ate  of  health,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
travel  in  a litter.  The  journey,  however,  proved  too  much 
for  him,  and  he  died  in  the  fummer  of  1464,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine,  having  filled  the  pontifical  throne  fix  years  within 
a few  days.  According  to  Platina,  he  was  endowed  with 
every  virtue  that  became  his  exalted  Hate  ; but  the  condudH 
of  the  pope  certainly  militated  againll  the  excellent  quali- 
ties which  he  had  difplayed,  previoully  to  his  advancement 
to  that  high  dignity.  No  man  ever  laboured  harder,  and 
perhaps  few  more  fuccefsfully  than  jEneas  Sylvius,  to  re- 
Hrain  the  power  of  the  pope  within  the  boundaries  ad- 
mitted by  the  canons,  and  no  pope  ever  Hrove  more  than 
Pius  II.  to  extend  that  power  beyond  all  the  bounds  of 
reafon  and  law.  To  effett  his  purpofes,  he  fpared  neither 
kings,  dukes,  nor  people,  when  he  all'umed  that  they  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  the  church,  or  entrenched  upon  the 
emoluments  of  the  clergy.  When  young  he  indulged  his 
paflion  for  the  fex  without  reHraint,  and  m his  more  mature 
years,  he  feems  to  have  thought  tranfgrefiions  againll  the 
rules  of  challity  to  be  very  venial  fins,  if  they  could  even 
J>e  denominated  fins.  As  a fcholar,  he  was  an  elegant 
writer  in  Latin,  and  left  behind  him  various  works,  moH 
of  which  he  compofed  before  his  elevation  to  the  popedom. 
Of  thefe  an  abridged  liH  is  given  in  the  General  Biography, 
but  a complete  catalogue  of  them  may  be  found  in  Cave 
and  Dupin.  The  following  feem  to  be  the  moH  generally 
important  : “ Comment,  de  GeHis  Concilii  Bafilienfis 
“ De  Ortu,  Regione,  ac  GeHis  Bohemorum  ad  Ann.  1458 
“ CpfmographitE,  feu  HiHoriarum  de  Mundo  univerfo 
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“ EpiHolarum  Liber,”  containing  four  hundred  and  thirty, 
two  letters,  many  of  which  are  intereHing  and  curious. 
The  whole  works  of  this  pope  were  publifhed  in  a col- 
ledlive  form  at  Bafil  in  1551,  and  again  at  HelmHadt  in 
1700.  A hillory  of  his  life  was  publillied  at  Rome  in  1 584, 
which  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
himfelf.  Moreri.  Moflteim. 

Pius  III.,  pope,  whofe  original  name  was  Francis  To- 
defchini,  was  a native  of  Sienna,  and  born  in  the  year  1429. 
He  was  nephew  on  the  maternal  fide  to  Pius  II.,  and  was 
permitted  to  take  the  name  of  Piccolomini,  and  to  bear  the 
arms  of  that  family.  When  he  was  but  twenty-two  years 
o^f  age,  Pius  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  no- 
rhinated  him  to  the  bilhopric  of  Sienna.  He  was  employed 
in  feveral  legations  by  popes  Paul  II.,  Innocent  VIII.,  and 
Alexander  VI.,  to  whom  he  gave  the  moH  entire  fatisfadlioii, 
by  the  prudence  and  integrity  with  which  he  difcharged  the 
feveral  commiifions  and  high  truHs  repofed  in  him.  Upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  in  1503,  the  city  of  Rome  was 
thrown  into  the  utmoH  confufiou  by  the  Hruggles  for  power 
between  Valentine  Borgia,  the  fon  of  Alexander,  and  the 
Orfini,  and  others  whom  he  had  deprived  of  their  eflates. 
Scarcely  a day  palled  in  which  there  were  not  battles  fouo-ht 
in  the  Hreets  by  the  partifans  of  thefe  rivals.  The  cardinals, 
therefore,  found  it  cpiite  necelfary  to  raife  a confiderable 
body  of  troops  for  their  own  defence,  while  they  fiiould  be 
fhut  up  in  conclave.  They  alfo  applied  to  the  ambalfadors 
then  reiiding  in  Rome,  by  whofe  means  the  heads  of  the  op- 
polite  factions  were  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  from  the 
city,  till  the  eledlion  of  the  new  pope  Ihould  be  declared. 
The  choice  foon  fell  upon  Piccolomini,  who,  out  of  grateful 
refpedl  to  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  affumed  the  name  of 
Pius  HI.  As  foon  as  the  intelligence  of  his  eledlion  had 
reached  the  hollile  fadlions,  they  returned  to  Rome,  and 
renewed  the  war  within  tlie  walls,  throwing  the  city  into 
the  UtmoH  confufion.  Valentine  was  foon  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  enemy,  and  he  was  then  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
pope,  who  permitted  him  to  retire  unmolellcd  wherever  he 
pleafed  Pius,  by  this  event,  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  peace 
refcored  to  the  city,  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it,  as 
he  died  on  the  26th  day  after  his  eleftion,  being  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.  It  was  generally  believed,  that  he  was 
taken  off  by  poifon.  He  was  regarded  as  a perfon  of  un- 
blemiflied  moral  conduft,  and  in  every  refpedl  worthy  of 
the  high  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  raifed.  Bower. 
Moreri. 

Pius  IV.,  pope,  whofe  original  name  was  John  Angelo 
di  Medici,  was  born  at  Milan  in  the  year  1499.  He  wilhed 
to  be  thought  a branch  of  the  famous  houfe  of  Medici,  to 
which  he  had  no  real  pretenfions,  being,  in  faft,  of  low 
origin,  and  whofe  real  nam^  was  Medicino  inHead  of  Me- 
dici. He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education  ; 
and  having  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  Hudy  of  the  civil 
law,  he  was  in  early  life  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor. 
After  this  he  praftifed  with  high  reputation  as  a civilian, 
and  by  his  abilities,  united  with  the  intereff  of  a brother,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  prothonotary  under  Clement  VII.  In 
this  fituation  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  and 
patronage  of  cardinal  Farnefe,  who,  after  his  elevation  to 
the  papal  dignity  under  the  title  of  Paul  III.,  employed 
him  in  various  legations.  By  the  fame  pope  he  was  ap- 
pointed commiffary  to  the  army  of  the  church  ; nominated 
archbifhop  of  Ragufa  ; and  created  cardinal  prieH  of  Santa 
Prifca  in  the  year  1549.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  Paul  IV., 
in  1559,  the  conclave  was  agitated  for  more  than  four 
months  by  the  intrigues  of  different  cardinals  of  noble  fami- 
lies, whole  power  was  fo  equally  balanced,  that  neither  of 
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them  could  obtain  the  requifite  fuperiority  over  his  rivals ; 
till  at  length,  w'earied  out  with  their  fruitlefs  Itruggles, 
they  gave  their  united  votes  in  favour  of  the  cardinal 
of  Santa  Prifca ; who,  at  his  confecration,  took  the  name 
of  Pius  IV.  He  began  his  pontificate  with  granting  a 
general  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
outrages  committed  fince  the  death  of  his  predeceffor, 
and  he  then  took  meafures  for  bringing  to  jullice  the 
perfons  whofe  oppreffive  enormities  had  provoked  them 
to  their  irre<rular  conduft.  The  Caraffas  were  accord- 
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ingly  arrelled,  tried,  and  convidted  of  crimes,  for  which 
they  were  condemned  to  forfeit  their  lives  and  their  eftates. 
The  cardinal  was,  in  purfuance  of  the  fentence,  ftrangled  ; 
and  his  two  brothers,  the  duke  of  Pagliano  and  marquis  of 
Montebello,  were  beheaded,  with  feveral  of  their  accom- 
plices. One  of  the  early  meafures  of  this  pope's  adminiftra- 
tion  was  to  terminate  the  differences  between  the  papal  and 
imperial  courts,  occafioned  by  the  late  pope’s  refufal  to  ap- 
prove Ferdinand’s  fuccellion  to  the  imperial  crown,  refigiied 
to  him  by  his  brother  Charles  V.,  without  applying  in  the 
firft  inftance  for  the  confent  of  his  holinefs.  He  next  adopted 
certain  meafures,  with  a view,  if  poUible,  of  putting  a ftop 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  The  power  and  in- 
fluence of  tlie  Protellants  were  now  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  confiderable.  England  and  Scotland  had 
difclaimed  allegiance  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  had  new-mo- 
delled their  religion.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  reformers 
had  greatly  multiplied  ; and  in  France,  there  was  realon  to 
apprehend  that  they  foon  might  become  too  powerful  for 
the  Catholics.  The  new  opinions  had  penetrated  even  to 
Italy.  From  Naples  they  were  extirpated  by  Philip  II., 
who  iffued  orders  to  his  viceroy  to  put  all  heretics  to  death 
without  mercy.  But  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  inclined  to 
attempt  to  enlighten  and  convert  them  ; and,  with  this  view, 
he  defired  the  pope’s  permilTion  to  hold  a conference  of  the 
principal  ecclefiallics  in  his  dominions,  on  the  fubjeft  of  re- 
liHon.  France  determined  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fame 
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expedient.  The  pope  promifed  that  he  would  fummon  a 
general  council  without  delay,  which  he  did,  to  meet  at 
Trent.  The  bull  was  drawn  up  in  fuch  equivocal  expref- 
iions,  as  might  be  interpreted  to  fignify  either  a new  council, 
or  a continuation  of  the  former  one  at  the  fame  place.  The 
emperor,  the  French  king,  Philip,  and  the  other  Catholic 
princes,  received  the  bull,  and  gave  orders  to  the  eccleflaftics 
in  their  dominions  to  repair  to  Trent,  at  the  time  appointed. 
An  invitation  to  attend  was  alfo  fent  to  the  feveral  Pro- 
teftant  powers  ; but  they  all  refolved  to  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  a council,  which  was  called  by  one  whofe  authority 
they  could  not  acknowledge,  and  in  which  only  thofc  were 
to  have  decifive  votes,  who  had  fworn  allegiance  to  the  pope 
and  the  fee  of  Rome.  The  council  opened  in  January, 
1562.  Attempts  were  foon  made  to  abridge  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  which  created  in  his  holinefs  perpetual  anxiety, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  fuddenly  dillblving  the  afl’embly  ; 
but  he  found  it  more  expedient  to  flatter  and  cajole,  than  to 
have  recourfe  to  violent  meafures.  In  1563  it  was  brought 
to  an  end,  but  not  until  decrees  were  palled,  defigned  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  fubordination  of  the  council  to  the 
holy  fee.  When  information  of  the  diflblution  of  the 
council  was  brought  to  Pius,  lie  received  it  with  great  joy, 
and  ordained  a folemn  thankfgiving  on  the  occafion  ; and  in 
a very  Ihort  time,  he  publiflied  a bull  of  confirmation,  re- 
quiring all  the  prelates  and  princes  to  receive  and  enforce 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  prohibiting  perfons 
from  writing  any  explication  or  commentary  of  them,  and 
commanding  the  Catholics  every  where  to  have  recourfe  in 
all  doubtful  cafes  to  the  apoftolic  fee.  By  the  republic  of 


Venice,  the  feveral  Italian  princes,  molt  of  the  Catholics  in 
Germany,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  rhe  authority  of  the 
council  was  acknowledged,  and  the  decrees  received  ; in 
fome  countries,  without  any  limitation  whatever;  but  in 
Spain,  and  all  through  the  Spanifti  dominions,  with  the 
claufe,  “ Saving  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  fubjedts.”  Pius  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
they  met  with  a different  treatment  in  France.  The  court 
refufed  to  receive  and  publifli  the  decrees,  as  derogatory  to 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  In  the  year  1564  the  pope,  at  the  prefling  inftance 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  granted  the  life  of  the  cup 
to  tlie  laity  of  Auftria  and  Bohemia ; but  he  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  confent  to  the  marriage  of  the  priefts,  though 
earneftly  intreated  by  the  emperor,  and  the  other  Catiiolic 
princes  of  Germany,  who  declared  that  they  could  no  longer 
bear  with  the  impure  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  This  pope 
died  in  1565,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a ponti- 
ficate of  nearly  fix  years.  That  event  is  faid  to  have  been 
accelerated  by  his  apprehenfions  for  the  lofs  of  Malta, 
which  was  then  befieged  by  the  Turks.  The  news  of  the 
fadf  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  Roman  people,  who 
hated  the  pontiff,  on  account  of  the  feverity  and  oppreflion 
of  his  government.  This  hatred,  united  with  religious  en~ 
thufiafm,  had  given  rife  to  a confpiracy  again!!  him  not 
long  before  his  death  ; but  it  was  difeovered,  and  the  parties 
concerned  in  it  were  executed  with  much  torture.  Pius  is 
praifed  for  the  vaft  fums  which  he  laid  out  on  public  works, 
for  the  convenience  and  ornament  of  Rome.  According  to 
Onuphrius,  he  was  pofl'effed,  or  at  leal!  feemed  to  be  pof- 
feffed,  while  cardinal,  of  every  virtue  that  could  render  him 
worthy  of  the  high  Ration  to  which  he  had  been  raifed  ; but 
no  fooner  had  he  attained  the  fummit  of  his  ambition,  than 
he  abandoned  himfelf,  without  reftraint,  to  all  the  oppofite 
vices  ; Hopping  at  no  means  of  accumulating  wealth,  that 
he  might  enrich  and  aggrandife  his  nephews  and  other  re- 
lations. 

Pius  V.,  pope,  whofe  original  name  was  Michael  Ghif- 
lieri,  was  defeended  from  an  obfeure  family,  and  born  at 
Bofehi,  a fmall  town  near  Alexandria,  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  1504.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
embraced  the  monaftic  life  in  a Dominican  convent,  where 
he  was  foon  diftinguifhed  by  the  ftriftnefs  of  his  conformity 
to  the  rules  of  the  order,  and  acquired  a high  charadter  for 
piety  and  virtue.  He  was  ordained  prieft  at  Genoa,  and  be- 
came a very  celebrated  preacher,  being  mailer  of  a molt 
powerful  and  perfuafive  eloquence.  Afterwards  he  was 
eledted  prior  of  the  convent  ot  Vigevani,  and  nominated  in- 
quifitor  by  cardinal  Caraffa,  commiffary-general  of  the  holy 
office,  who  had  conceived  a ftrong  attachment  to  him.  In 
a fhort  time  after,  that  cardinal  was  elevated  to  the  papal 
throne,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  He  made  Ghillicn 
bifhop  of  Sutri ; and  when,  in  the  year  1557,  our  prelate 
v/as  preparing  to  refign  his  dignity,  and  to  return  to  the 
monaftery,  he  was  prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  his  holi- 
nefs, who  promoted  him  to  the  purple,  by  the  title  of  car- 
dinal de  fanBa  Sabina,  though  he  was  moft  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  cardinal  Alexandrini,  from  his  native  country. 
He  w.as,  at  the  fame  time,  appointed  to  the  poft  of  commif- 
fary-general to  the  inquifition.  This  office  he  executed 
with  fo  much  feverity  in  the  Milanefe  and  Lombardy,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  thofe  countries  ; and  his  zeal  was 
afterwards  checked  by  the  government,  when  he  attempted 
to  difeharge  the  functions  of  inquifitor  at  Venice.  Pius  IV. 
tranflated  him  from  Sutri  to  the  fee  of  Mundovi ; and  upon 
the  death  of  that  pontiff  in  1566,  by  the  unanimous  luf- 
frages  of  the  conclave,  he  was  clcHed  his  fucceffor,  when 

he 
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he  affumed  the  name  of  Pius  V.  The  people  exprefled  no 
joy  at  his  coronation  : they  dreaded  a fevere  government 
under  a man,  in  whofe  rigid  and  auftere  manners  his  fuccef- 
five  promotions  from  the  condition  of  a fimple  monk  had 
made  no  change.  Senfible  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  reception 
he  met  with,  he  obferved  to  thofe  about  him,  “ I hope  that, 
fome  time  hence,  the  Romans  will  be  as  forry  for  my  death, 
as  they  are  now  grieved  at  my  advancement.”  To  render 
his  name  worthy  of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  virtuous  and 
good  men,  he  difplayed  great  zeal  and  diligence  in  pro- 
moting a reformation  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  all  ranks 
of  the  people.  He  reprefled  the  excellive  pride  and  oftenta- 
tion  of  the  cardinals,  as  well  as  the  luxury  in  drefs  and 
mode  of  living  of  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy.  He  gave 
direftions  for  banifhing  all  the  proftitutes  from  Rome,  and 
he  prohibited  the  bull-lights  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  all  other 
diverfions  which  had  a tendency  to  promote  irregularity  and 
diflipation  among  the  lower  claffes.  He  gave  diredfions  for 
ftriftly  enjoining  on  the  clergy  refidence,  and  commanded 
that  no  perfons  fliouldbe  admitted  to  ecclefiailical  beneiices, 
who  would  not  refide  ; and  when  lie  was  told,  that  a llridf 
adherence  to  fuch  a decree  would  caufe  the  court  of  Rome 
to  be  deferted,  he  replied,  that  it  was  better  that  the  court 
(liould  be  deferted,  than  that  the  fervice  of  the  altar  Ihould 
be  negledled.  He  ordered  his  own  relations  to  retire  from 
Rome,  providing  them  all  with  Imall  penfions  for  their  fub- 
fiftence,  excepting  two  nephews,  who  were  attached  to 
ftudy  ; one  of  whom,  Michael  Bonello,  who  poflelTed  fliining 
talents  and  an  excellent  difpofition,  he  was  perfuaded  by  his 
friends  to  raife  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  While  Pius  V. 
was  engaged  in  introducing  a partial  reformation  among  the 
ecclefiallics  and  community  of  Rome,  he  difplayed  a furious 
zeal  againll  the  Proteftants,  by  perfecuting  them  with  the 
fame  favage  feverity,  which  rendered  him  odious  in  his 
former  charafter  of  inquifitor.  Peter  Carnefecchi,  a perfon 
of  diftinftion  at  Florence,  was,  by  his  exprefs  order,  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  after  having  been  convidled  of  cor- 
refponding  with  fome  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Germany, 
and  with  fome  of  his  countrymen  in  Italy,  who  were  fuf- 
pefted  of  herefy.  Aonius  Palearius  (lee  his  article),  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  his  age  as  an  elegant  and  liberal 
fcholar,  underwent  the  fame  fate,  for  faying  that  in  fome 
things  the  Lutherans  were  excufablc,  particularly  for  calling 
the  inquifltion  “ the  dagger  drawn  againft  literature  in  ge- 
neral.” Not  fatisfied  with  his  endeavours  to  extirpate  the 
reformed  opinions  out  of  Italy,  he,  in  1568,  encouraged 
Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  to  make  war  upon  his  Pru- 
teftant  fubjefts  ; fending  a confiderable  body  of  troops  to 
join  the  royal  army,  and  permitting  fome  ot  the  eftates  of 
the  church  in  France  to  be  alienated,  in  order  to  fupply 
funds  for  carrying  on  hoftilities.  Pius  V.  was  not  outdone 
by  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  in  zeal  for  maintaining  the  high 
claims  of  the  papal  fee.  In  1 568  he  publiflied  his  famous 
bull,  entitled  “ In  Ccena  Domini,”  which  it  was  ufual  to 
publifli  at  Rome  on  Maundy  Thurfday  every  year,  till  it 
was  fupprefled  by  pope  Clement  XIV.  By  this  bull, 
anathemas  were  pronounced  againfl  fuch  perfons  as  flrould 
appeal  to  general  councils  from  the  decrees  of  the  popes, 
and  againft  thofe  princes  who  fhould  impofe  reftraints  on 
ccclefiaftical  jurildidtions,  or  exaft  contributions  from  the 
clergy.  This  bull,  evidently  calculated  to  deprive  princes 
of  their  fovereignty,  and  to  render  theift  and  their  fubjedls 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  was 
never  received  in  any  kingdom  out  of  Italy.  Some  French 
bifhops  did,  a few  years  afterwards,  attempt  to  introduce 
it  into  their  diocefes  ; but  their  offence  againft  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church  was  moft  feverely  punifhed.  In 


1569  Pius  conferred  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tufeany 
upon  Cofmo  de  Medici,  duke  of  Florence,  who  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  the  crown  at  the  hand  of  his 
holinefs  ; and  during  the  fame  year,  the  pope  iffued  a bull 
of  excommunication  againft  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England, 
abfolving  her  fubjedts  from  their  allegiance.  This  paper 
was  fixed  up  in  the  night  on  the  bifhop  of  London’s  palace, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  ; but  it  was  very  harm- 
lefs,  for  none  but  a few  bigotted  Catholics  noticed  it  with 
the  fmalleft  regard  ; they  indeed  endeavoured  to  excite  fome 
commotions,  but  their  efforts  were  fruitlefs,  and  for  the 
feeble  attempt  they  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives. 

In  the  year  1571,  the  zeal  of  this  pontiff  was  direfted 
againft  Selim  the  Turkilh  lultan,  who,  in  violation  of  a fo- 
lemn  treaty,  had  invaded  the  ifland  of  Cyprus.  The  Vene- 
tians, to  whom  the  ifland  belonged,  folicited  his  holinefs 
to  employ  his  influence  in  procuring  afiiftance  for  them  from 
the  Chriftian  princes.  With  their  requeft  Pius  readily  com- 
plied. He  was,  however,  fuccefsful  in  his  application  only 
with  Philip  II.,  who,  without  hefitation,  entered  into  a league 
with  his  holinefs  and  the  republic,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
felf  to  pay  one-half  of  the  expence  of  a powerful  armament 
which  it  was  judged  neceffary  to  employ,  while  the  Venetians 
engaged  to  defray  three-fourths  of  the  other  half,  and  the 
pope  the  remainder.  The  preparations  of  the  combined 
powers  were  carried  on  witli  fo  much  celerity  and  difpatch, 
that  about  the  middle  of  September  a fleet  was  ready  to 
fail  from  Meffina,  coufifting  of  more  than  250  (hips  of  war, 
and  other  veffels,  carrying  nearly  50,000  men.  The  ' com- 
mand of  this  mighty  armament  was  given  to  don  John  of 
Auftria,  whom  the  pope,  indulging  the  moft  fanguine  hopes 
with  regard  to  the  iffue  of  the  war,  exhorted  to  embrace 
the  firft  opportunity  of  engaging  with  the  enemy,  alluring 
him  tliat  he  would  obtain  a complete  viftory.  He  fent 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  a confecrated  ftandard,  and  a number 
of  ecclefiallics  to  officiate  in  facred  things  on  board  the 
fliips  ; and,  moreover,  he  ordered  a fall  and  jubilee  to  be 
proclaimed,  with  an  abfolution  from  their  fins  to  all  who 
Ihould  acquit  themfelves  with  honour  againft  the  infidels. 
A viiflory  was  foon  afterwards  obtained  by'  this  fleet  over 
the  Turks  near  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  the  intelligence  of 
which  fpread  univerfal  joy  throughout  all  Chriftian  Europe. 
When  the  important  news  was  brought  to  the  pope,  he  cried 
out,  in  the  words  of  facred  writ,  “ There  was  a man  fent  from 
God,  whofe  name  was  John,”  in  reference  to  the  prince 
under  whofe  command  the  victory  was  obtained.  (See 
John  of  Aujlria.)  Pius  furvived  this  event  only  a few 
months,  and  was  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  the  ftone  in 
1572,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  fixty-eight,  after  a 
pontificate  of  little  m.ore  than  fix  years.  Notwithftanding 
his  defedls,  compared  with  many  of  his  predeceflbrs,  his 
name  appears  with  honourable  diftinblion  among  the  lift 
of  popes.  He  was  a lover  and  patron  of  learned  men, 
and  fcarcely  preferred  any  perfons  to  confiderable  digni- 
ties who  were  not  ftrongly  recommended  by  their  abilities, 
and  the  endowments  of  their  minds.  In  his  private  con- 
du£l  he  was  irreproachable  and  exemplary.  He  was  beati- 
fied by'  Clement  VIII.,  and  canonized  in  1712  by  Cle- 
ment  XL  A volume  of  his  letters  was  publilhed  at  An- 
twerp in  1640,  under  the  title  of  “ Apoftolicarum  Pii  Quinti 
Pontificis  maximi  Epillolarum,  lib.  v.”  Moreri.  Bower. 

Pius  VI.  pope,  originally  known  by  the  name  of  John 
Anthony  Brafchi,  was  defeended  from  a noble,  but  reduced 
family,  and  born  at  Cefena,  a fmall  town  belonging  to  the 
ecclefiailical  Hate,  in  the  year  1717.  Being  dellined  for 
the  church,  and  poffelling  a promifing  capacity,  he  re- 
ceived the  bell  education  that  could  be  procured.  His 
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fplendid  talents  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of 
cardinal  RufFo,  who  appointed  him  to  the  poll  of  uditore  ; 
a charge  which,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Roman  church, 
comprifed  the  offices  of  vicar,  counfellor,  and  affiftant. 
In  this  fituation  he  conduced  himfelf  with  fo  much  good 
fenfe,  probity,  and  zeal,  that  he  fecured  the  affeftion  of 
the  cardinal,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  belt  informed  perfons  in  Rome.  As  a mark  of  his 
elleem  for  Brafchi,  this  generous  prelate,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  left  him  the  continuation  of  his  appointment 
for  life,  and  fuch  was  Brafchi’s  veneration  for  his  patron, 
that,  out  of  refpeft  for  his  memory,  he  retained  the  htu- 
ation  of  uditore,  even  after  he  became  pope.  He  conti- 
nued to  make  rapid  advances  in  the  church,  and  under  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XIV.,  more  generally  known  by 
his  family  name  of  Ganganelli,  Brafchi  was  raifed  to  the 
purple  ; and  in  this  progreffive  advancement,  he  conftantly 
difplayed  a love  of  jiiftice,  the  ftrictell  morality,  clofe 
application  to  bufinefs,  and  the  molt  unaffuming  manners. 
After  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.,  cardinal  Brafchi  was 
raifed  to  the  pontifical  tlirone,  and  he  was  proclaimed  pope 
under  the  title  of  Pius  VI.  He  becran  his  government 
with  correfting  various  abufes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  internal  adminiftration  of  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  po- 
lice of  Rome,  and  with  endeavours  to  rellore  the  dilapi- 
dated finances  to  order  and  regularity.  With  this  view 
he  liberally  patronized  feveral  ufeful  reforms,  and  bene- 
ficial eflabliihments  in  the  ftate.  Soon  after  his  acceffion 
he  had  a difference  with  the  court  of  Naples,  which  led 
him  to  difplay  great  firmnefs  in  fupport  of  his  dignity. 
The  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  had  appointed  M.  Filangeri, 
formerly  viceroy  of  Sicily,  to  the  archbifhopnc  of  Naples  ; 
and  as  the  laws  of  that  metropolis  required  that  the  arch- 
bifliop  fhovdd  be  a cardinal,  application  was  made  to 
Pius  VI.  to  beftow  upon  him  that  dignity.  The  pope 
returned  for  anfwer,  that  although  the  laws  enafted  that 
a cardinal  fhould  be  the  archbifhop,  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  archbifhop  fhould  become  a cardinal  ; and  that  his 
majefty,  who  could  not  be  infenfible  of  the  difference, 
might  have  promoted  to  the  archbifhopric  fome  one  or 
other  of  the  Neapolitan  cardinals  refiding  at  Rome,  in- 
ftead  of  thus  indirectly  aflumiug  authority  to  confer  one 
of  the  greatefl:  dignities  of  a foreign  hierarchy  on  one  of 
his  lubjeCls.  The  pope  was  refolute,  and  Filangeri  actu- 
ally died  of  a broken  heart,  in  confequence  of  the  refu- 
faL  Pius  VI.  derived  real  and  very  great  honour  from 
the  works  of  magnificence  and  utility,  on  which  he  ex- 
pended the  revenues  of  his  fee.  He  augmented  and  com- 
pleted the  noble  Clementine  Mufeum  in  the  Vatican,  founded 
by  his  predeceffor,  as  a receptacle  for  the  monuments,  vafes, 
llatues,  medals,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  which  were 
procured  by  excavations  in  the  ellates  of  the  church.  The 
engravings  and  deferiptions  of  the  treafures  in  this  collection 
were  afterwards  publifhed  in  fix  volumes  folio.  He  pro- 
jected and  finifhed  the  ereClion  of  the  prefent  majeftic  veftry 
of  St.  Peter’s.  He  built  a church  and  eftablifhed  a li- 
brary in  the  abbey  of  Subiaco  ; he  founded  a number  of 
hofpitals  for  the  relief  of  the  fick  and  indigent ; and  he 
fliewed  a great  regard  for  the  interefts  of  commerce  by 
repairing  the  port  of  Ancona,  and  ereCting  the  beautiful 
light-houfe,  which  is  at  once  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and 
of  the  highell  utility  in  the  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  lea. 

But  the  greatefl  economical  undertaking  of  this  pontiff’s 
adminiftration,  was  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marfhes ; and 
if  he  did  not  completely  fucceed,  yet  he  is  not  entitled  to 
lefs  praife  for  the  grandeur  and  utility  of  the  attempt. 
The  marflies  extended  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  every  di- 


rection, occupying  the  whole  valley  from  the  Apennines  to 
the  fea.  To  fit  this  vail  fpace  for  the  purpofes  of  agri- 
culture, and  by  fo  doing  to  purify  the  air  from  peftilential 
vapours  arifing  from  it,  had  been  an  objeCl  that  employed 
the  thoughts  and  the  labours  of  the  cenfor  Appius  Clau- 
dius, who  carried  through  it  the  famous  Appian  way. 
Several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  feveral  of  the  popes 
had  directed,  at  different  times,  their  attention  to  the  fame 
defign,  and  though  all  their  attempts  had  been  unluccefs- 
ful,  Pius  VI.  refolved  to  undertake  the  arduous  work.  He 
employed  the  beft  engineers  in  Rome,  and  went  regularly 
every  year  to  infpeCt,  in  perfon,  the  progrefs  which  they  had 
made.  He  caufed  immenfe  canals  to  be  dug,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  receiving  the  water  from  the  marfhes,  and  by  this 
means  rendered  confiderable  traCls  of  land  fit  for  hufbandry. 
On  the  fide  of  thefe  canals  he  conftruCled  a large  and  beau- 
tiful road,  about  forty  miles  in  length,  ornamented  with 
four  rows  of  poplar  trees,  and  interlperfed  with  houfes  of 
accommodation  ; and  at  its  termination  he  built  a large  and 
fplendid  palace.  Pius  likewife  difplayed  his  magnificence 
in  the  reception  which  he  gave  to  feveral  royal  perfon- 
ages  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  who  came  to  vifit 
Rome  during  his  pontificate,  among  whom  were.Tofeph  II. 
emperor  of  Germany  ; Paul,  then  grand  duke,  afterwards 
emperor  of  Ruffia  ; Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden; 
and  his  royal  highnefs  of  England,  prince  Au^tftus  Fre- 
deric, the  prefent  duke  of  Suffex,  illuftrious  as  well  for  his 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as 
for  his  high  birth. 

Pius  VI.  fpent  the  firft  fix  years  of  his  pontificate  in  the 
moll  perfect  tranquillity,  excepting  the  difference,  which 
has  been  leferred  to,  with  the  court  of  Naples,  occupied  in 
regulating  the  internal  government  of  his  ftate,  and  in  carry- 
ing on  the  undertakings  already  noticed.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  the  emprefs  queen,  Maria  Therefa,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1780,  he  began  to  feel  mortifications  and 
afflidlions  in  abundance.  As  foon  as  Jofeph  II.  came  into 
pofleflion  of  his  hereditary  territories,  he  began  to  carry 
into  execution  the  fchemes  which  he  had  long  formed  for 
promoting  a reform  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  emancipating 
his  fubjeCls  from  papal  jurifdiCtion.  With  this  view  he 
illued  edicts  and  ordinances,  by  which  the  fecular  clergy 
were  fubjeCfted  to  lay-magiftrates  ; all  donations  to  religious 
houfes,  by  thofe  who  fhould  enter  them,  were  prohibited  ; 
various  religious  houfes,  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  were 
fuppreffed  ; all  Auftrian,  Hungarian,  and  I-ombard  bifliops 
were  enjoined  never  to  accept  the  dignity  of  cardinal ; all 
fubordination  to  the  holy  fee  in  fecular  affairs  was  dif- 
claimed,  and  many  other  vigorous  Heps  towards  a complete 
emancipation  were  purfued.  Thefe  proceedings  excited 
the  greatell  alarm  in  the  breaft  of  Pius  VI.  At  firll  he 
hoped  that  fome  oppofition  would  be  made  to  fuch  innova- 
tions by  the  imperial  fubjeCls  themfelves  ; and  he  was  en- 
couraged in  that  hope  by  the  llrong  remonftrances  which 
were  lent  to  the  emperor,  from  the  clergy  of  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  Lombardy.  They,  however,  produced  no 
effeCt  on  Jofeph,  who  perfifted  in  his  fchemes,  lupported  by 
the  aifillance  of  the  lay  magiftrates  and  the  military  power. 
Even  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  his  brother,  had  been  nearly 
deprived  by  him  of  the  government  of  Lombardy,  for  fe- 
conding  the  remonftrances  of  the  Milanefe  clergy.  Under 
thefe  circumftances,  his  holinefs  thouglit  it  high  time  to 
I'emonftrate  himfelf  againft  the  imperial  meafures,  and  di- 
reCled  his  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Vienna  to  prefent  the 
moll  preffing  felicitations  to  his  majefty,  t'hat  he  would  con- 
fider  the  confequences  of  his  proceedings.  But  thefe  pro- 
duced no  effeCl  whatever,  and  the  prince  Kaunitz  told  him, 

that 
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that  his  mafter  was  fully  aware  of  the  effefts  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  was  determined  to  carry  into  execution  all  the  edidls 
that  he  had  ifl'ued. 

The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  no  longer  objefts  of 
terror,  and  of  this  Pius  VI.  was  fully  aware  ; he  therefore 
refolved  to  try  whether  his  perfonal  entreaties  might  not 
have  the  effeft  of  prevailing  with  the  emperor  to  defift  from 
his  hoftile  purpofes.  He  accordingly  determined  to  vilit 
that  prince  at  Vienna.  This  determination  was  higlily  dif- 
approved  by  the  members  of  the  facred  college  ; Pius  was, 
however,  refolute,  faying  that  he  had  rather  fubmit  to  humi- 
liation in  his  dignity  than  remorfe  in  his  confcience.  At  that 
time,  inaufpicious  as  his  profpedts  were,  he  little  thought  of 
the  affliftions  that  were  in  referve  for  him  in  another  quarter, 
and  from  another  power  then  on  the  beft  terms  with  the 
papal  fee. 

The  pope,  after  the  fatigues  of  a winter’s  journey  over 
the  Alps,  arrived  at  Vienna  in  March  1782,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  emperor  with  every  mark  of  external  refpedd, 
and  who  treated  him  with  the  fame  diftinftion  as  if  he  were 
in  poffeflion  of  that  vail  power  which  his  predecellors  had 
enjoyed,  and  was  reigning  in  his  own  capital.  The  em- 
peror and  pope  had  repeated  conferences  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  changes  which  Jofeph  was  making  in  ecclefiallical  mat- 
ters ; but  the  arguments  of  Pius  were  not  fufficiently  llrong 
to  induce  the  emperor  to  repeal  any  of  his  late  edidls,  and 
he  could  only  obtain  a refpite  for  fome  religious  foundations 
which  were  threatened  with  dillolution.  While  Pius  con- 
tinued at  the  Auftrian  capital,  he  is  faid  to  have  received 
feveral  Protellant  princes,  noblemen,  and  clergy,  with  the 
greatell  affability  ; and  it  has  been  likewife  afferted,  but 
upon  no  proper  evidence,  that  he  converted  to  the  Catholic 
religion  many  thoufand  Proteftants,  who  had  come  to 
Vienna  for  the  purpofe  of  feeing  him  perform  the  duties  of 
his  high  ofRce  on  Eafter  Sunday.  After  the  pope’s  return 
from  his  vifit  to  Vienna,  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in 
the  improvement  of  his  temporal  dominions,  and  in  the  en- 
riching and  aggrandizement  of  his  own  relations.  One 
nephew  he  made  a cardinal,  and  another  he  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  a ducal  coronet,  circumllances  that  created  much 
difaffeftion  to  his  government  from  the  people,  who  faw 
them  grow  wealthy  by  the  plunder  of  the  effates  belonging  to 
the  apoftolical  chamber,  and  the  moll  opp  reflive  public  fpolia- 
tions.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  invol  ved  in  new  difputes 
with  the  court  of  Naples,  which,  encouraged  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  emperor,  had  abolilhed  fome  of  the  perogatives 
that  the  court  of  Rome  had  for  ages  been  accullomed  to 
exercife  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  as  well  as  the  fingular 
cullom  of  delivering  a white  horfe  to  his  holinefs  on  St. 
Peter’s  day,  as  a token  of  feudal  vaffalage  to  the  holy  fee. 
In  1787  the  matter  was  carried  much  farther,  and  the  king 
of  Naples  abfolutely  prohibited  any  appeal  from  his  deci- 
lions  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  at  one  blow  abolilhed  for 
ever  certain  feudal  homages  which  he  conceived  as  dif- 
graceful  to  his  own  dignity  any  longer  to  fubmit  to.  When 
the  pope  heard  of  thefe  proceedings,  he  iffued  a folemn 
protell  againll  the  innovations  made  by  them  on  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  holy  fee  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He 
fent  his  internuncio  to  Naples  with  certain  apollolical  bulls  ; 
but  the  decrees  produced  no  effecl,  and  the  meffenger  of 
them  was  banilhed  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  was  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1788,  at  a time  when  Pius  had  a 
mifunderllanding  with  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  refpedl- 
ing  fome  innovations  of  the  bilhop  of  Pilloia  ; this  at  length 
changed  into  a violent  quarrel.  In  which  the  grand  duke 
undertook  to  annihilate  the  fpiritual  power  of  the  pope  in 
his  dominions,  and  to  counteraft  his  fupremacy  in  the 


hierarchy  of  the  ftate.  The  effedls  of  a fimilar  fpirit  were 
manifefted  by  the  Venetian  republic,  the  fenate  of  which 
had,  in  the  early  part  of  this  pope’s  reign,  fecularized  a 
number  of  abbeys,  and  other  rich  dlablilliments,  and  incor- 
porated them  with  thofe  belonging  to  the  nobility.  On 
account  of  thefe  proceedings,  the  pope  had  threatened  them 
With  the  effedls  of  his  apoftolical  anger,  and  even  gone  fo 
far  as  to  talk  feriouOy  of  compelling  them  to  obedience, 
by  tlie  force  of  temporal  arms.  This  quarrel  had  at  one 
time  been  appealed,  by  the  intervention  of  certain  cardinals, 
but  the  fenate  continued  in  its  laudable  labours  of  fuppref- 
fing  and  reforming  conventual  houfes  in  favour  of  hofpitals 
and  other  charitable  eftabliftiments,  without  payincr  anv 
regard  to  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  pontiff.  ^ The 
duke  of  Modena,  likewife,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
holy  fee,  fuppreffed  the  inquifition  in  his  ftate,  and  was 
preparing,  if  it  fhould  appear  neceffary,  to  arm  againft  the 
pope  in  defence  of  certain  territorial  rights.  After  all, 
thefe  were  the  commencement  of  evils,  and  of  no  fort  of 
confequence,  compared  with  what  Pius  VI.  was  on  the 
point  of  enduring  from  revolutionary  France.  In  that  coun- 
try, before  the  affembling  of  the  ftates-general,  a difpofition 
was  ftiewn  by  many  of  the  higher  clergy  to  introduce  re- 
forms in  matters  of  an  ecclefiallical  nature,  without  any 
application  for  the  concurrence  of  the  holy  fee.  The  French 
government,  likewife,  without  communication  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  had  fuppreffed  the  order  of  the  Celellines 
in  France,  and  feized  upon  the  eftates  of  thofe  of  the  fame 
order,  who,  living  under  the  Roman  jurifdiftion  at  Avignon, 
had  property  in  the  French  territory.  Thefe  circumllances 
filled  the  heart  of  Pius  VI.  with  an  overwhelming  anxiety, 
which  was  augmented  by  the  edid  that  was  palled  in  favour 
of  the  Proteftants,  granting  them  a civil  exiftence,  and 
legitimating  their  cluldreii.  Pius  was  urged  by  fome  of  the 
members  of  the  facred  college  to  adopt  violent  meafures  in 
defence  of  his  dignity  and  juft  right  ; but  he  preferred 
moderate  meafures,  and  was  contented  to  mourn  in  filence 
over  thefe  daring  attacks  upon  his  office,  and  that  toleration 
of  heretics  which  threatened  ultimate  ruin  to  the  Catholic 
church. 

In  the  following  fieetch  we  lliall  be  as  brief  as  poffible, 
and  endeavour  to  omit  every  circumftance  that  is  not  con- 
neded  with  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  article.  The  down- 
fall, however , of  the  papal  authority  is  of  too  great  im- 
portance to  the  world  to  be  lightly  palled  over ; that 
power  that  tyranniled  over  the  confciences  and  temporal 
rights  of  mankind  for  many  centuries,  fo  that  to  have  lived 
to  behold  its  humiliation  and  almoll  entire  deftrudion,  is 
no  fmall  privilege  of  the  exifting  generation. 

After  the  ftates-general  in  France  had  aflembled  in  1789, 
one  of  the  firft  abufes  which  was  the  objed  of  public  at- 
tention, and  which,  it  is  believed,  the  court  even  had  pre- 
vioufly  refolved  to  facrifice,  was  the  payment  of  ecclefiallical 
tribute  to  Rome,  under  the  form  or  bulls,  difpenfatiojis, 
and  other  objeds  of  fpiritual  traffic.  This  was  followed  by 
a decree  of  the  National  Alfembly,  at  the  clofe  of  the  year, 
declaring  the  church  eftates  to  be  national  property,  which 
filled  the  court  of  Rome  with  general  conllernation.  At 
length  the  pope’s  temporal  poffeflions  in  Vennaiffin  and 
A vignon  were  confifeated  by  the  National  Alfembly.  Againft 
this  feizure  of  his  property,  briefs  and  bulls  were  iffued  by 
the  pope ; and  the  partizans  for  his  holinefs,  and  the  friends 
to  the  French  revolution  in  the  country  which  was  the  ob- 
jed of  difpute,  carried  on  againft  each  other  what  was  called 
a Civil,  but  a bloody  contell.  At  length  the  revolutionills 
of  Avignon  gained  the  afcendancy  ; and  after  dethroning 
the  archbilhop,  and  difperfing  the  clergy  for  refufing  to 
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take  the  civic  oath,  tliey  depoled  the  pope  from  his  fove- 
reignty,  feized  his  revenues,  and  Avignon,  with  the  whole 
of  the  papal  territory  in  France,  was  converted  into  repub- 
lican depai-tments.  When  the  National  Afl'embly  had 
formed  their  civil  conftitution  for  the  clergy,  the  pope  was 
folicited  by  the  anti-conftitutionalifts,  with  the  abbe  Maury 
at  their  head,  to  fupprefs  it  by  an  apoftolical  bull.  Ac- 
cordingly he  difpatched,  Vith  this  view,  his  celebrated 
monitory  of  the  13th  of  April,  1791.  But  this  inirrument, 
fo  formidable  in  former  times,  now  ferved  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  excite  ridicule,  increafe  the  feverity  of  the  proceed- 
ings againft  the  non-conforming  clergy,  and  to  excite  popu- 
lar odium  againft  his  holinefs.  In  Paris  it  was  regarded  as 
the  toefin  for  a civil  war,  and  the  mob,  without  hefitation, 
to  exprefs  their  refentment  againft  the  power  which  iffued  it, 
burnt  the  effigy  of  the  pope,  in  all  his  pontifical  infignia,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  hoftility  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  what  was  tranfadf- 
ing  in  France  was  not  confined  to  briefs  and  bulls,  but  was 
difplayed  in  profecutions  againft  fuch  perfons  as  were 
fufpefted  of  any  attachment  to  the  revolution  which  had 
taken  place.  Several  officers,  natives  of  France,  but  in  the 
pope’s  employ,  were  degraded,  and  fent  to  the  gallies,  for 
having  difeovered  fentiments  favourable  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  A kind  of  profeription,  likewife,  was  begun  againft 
every  thing  or  perfon  which  bore  the  name  of  French  or 
Frenchman,  till  it  was  fufpended  in  confequence  of  the 
interference  of  the  executive  council  of  the  French  republic, 
which  threatened  hoftilities,  if  redrefs  were  not  inftantly  ob- 
tained. After  the  appearance  of  the  famous  manifefto  iffued 
by  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  of  the  coalition  of  crowned  heads, 
againft  the  French  republic,  menacing  with  extermination 
all  who  ffiould  dare  to  refift  the  forces  employed  in  main- 
taining the  caufe  of  royalty,  military  preparations  were 
begun  to  be  made  in  the  papal  dominions,  which  could  not 
but  be  confidered  by  the  French  government  as  intended  to 
ftrengthen  the  power  of  their  enemies.  This  fufpicion  was 
confirmed  by  the  circumftances  connedled  with,  and  imme- 
diately following  the  murder  of  Baffeville,  the  French  ambaf- 
fador,  by  the  mob  of  Rome.  That  minifter  had  been  fent, 
in  1793,  to  diffuade  the  pope  from  joining  the  league  againft 
the  republic,  and  had  been  iiiftruAed  to  erafe  the  royal 
arms  from  the  French  academy,  and  all  public  buildings 
belonging  to  the  nation,  and  to  fubftitute  the  republican 
infignia  in  tlieir  place.  Pius,  however,  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  the  reprefentative  of  France,  till  a reparation 
had  been  made  to  the  holy  fee  for  its  wrongs.  Baffeville 
being  prevented  from  difplaying  on  the  public  buildings 
the  emblems  of  his  own  government,  determined  to  main- 
tain its  honour  in  his  own  perfonal  appearance,  and  without 
hefitation  openly  paraded  the  ftreets  with  the  national 
cockade  in  his  hat.  He  had  not  worn  it  many  days  before  he 
was  affaffinated  in  the  ftreets.  This  deed  was  condemned  in 
very  gentle  terms  by  the  pope,  who  probably  was  not  grieved 
at  what  had  happened  ; inftead,  therefore,  of  making  concef- 
fions,  and  endeavouring  to  difeover  andpunifti  the  perpetrators 
of  tire  a<ft,  he  openly  declared  againft  the  French  republic. 
His  manifefto,  which  ordered  a general  armament,  avowed 
the  intention  of  aflifting  to  exterminate  the  fworn  enemies 
of  all  thrones  and  altars.  The  manifefto  offered  alfo  am- 
nefty  and  abfolution  to  criminals  who  ffiould  take  up  arms 
for  the  church  and  ftate,  and  exempted  no  perfons  from  the 
rifing  in  mafs  but  children,  old  men,  and  priefts,  “ who 
were  to  raife  up  their  hands  on  the  mountain,  while  the 
faithful  fought  in  the  plain.”  The  pope,  for  want  of 
money,  was  unable  to  keep  his  army  together,  and  in  a 
very  ffiort  time  he  was  glad  to  change  his  tone,  and  to  de- 
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dare  himfelf  neutral ; he  had  not,  however,  wildom  and 
prudence  fufficient  to  be  fteady  in  his  neutrality.  In  1 796, 
when  Bonaparte  was  every  where  viftorious,  Pius  com- 
mitted an  adl  of  aggrefiion  by  fuffering  the  Neapolitan 
cavalry  who  were  haftening  to  their  fuccour  to  pafs  through 
the  territories  of  the  church,  and  even  direded  their  march. 
No  fooner  had  tire  conqueror  difperfed  the  Auftrian  armies 
in  Italy,  than  he  proceeded  againft  thofe  Italian  ftates 
which  had  either  joined  or  favoured  them.  Having  with 
his  main  army  entered  the  territory  of  the  pope,  and  without 
refiftance  taken  pofi'effion  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Urbino, 
the  pontiff  was  under  the  neceffity  of  throwing  himfelf  on 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  who  would  not  even  grant 
him  an  armiftice  but  on  very  fevere  conditions.  By  the 
terms  of  it,  the  pope  was  compelled  to  fet  at  liberty  thofe 
perfons  who  were  at  that  time  confined  for  their  political 
condud  or  opinions,  to  renounce  the  friendffiip  of  the 
coalefced  powers,  and  to  ffiut  up  his  ports  againft  them  ; 
to  lurrender  to  the  French  the  cities  of  which  they  already 
had  poffeftion,  as  well  as  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  to  pay 
nearly  a million  fterling,  and  to  deliver  one  hundred  pidures, 
bufts,  vales,  ftatues,  &c.  and  five  hundred  manuferipts,  to 
be  feleded  by  commiffioners  who  fliould  be  fent  to  Rome 
for  that  purpofe.  When  the  terms  of  peace  came  to  be 
difcufl’ed,  the  pope  refufed  to  accede  to  thofe  conditions 
to  which  he  had  agreed  when  the  armiftice  was  concluded. 

The  court  of  Rome  had  now  the  temerity  to  refolve  try- 
ing the  fortune  of  its  arms  againft  thofe  of  France,  having 
been  promifed  the  affiftance  of  a confiderable  body  of  troops 
by  the  court  of  Vienna.  Every  effort  was  now  made  by  the 
pope,  but  he  was  ill-feconded  by  his  fubjeds,  many  of 
whom  were  more  anxious  to  welcome  the  French  to  Rome 
than  prevent  their  arrival.  The  crifis  foon  arrived  which 
brought  affairs  to  an  iflue,  and  expofed  the  fatal  policy  which 
had  direded  the  determination  of  the  papal  cabinet.  A fe- 
ries  of  ill  fuccefs  obliged  his  holinefs  to  confirm  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  armiftice  without  referve  ; to  admit  the  an- 
nexation of  Avignon  and  Vennaifin  to  the  French  republic  ; 
and  he  fikewife  confented  to  pay  thirty  millions  of  livres,  as 
well  as  to  furniffi  the  French  army  with  16,000  horfes,  by 
way  of  ranfom  for  the  remnant  of  his  dominions  which  he 
was  permitted  to  retain.  By  this  peace  the  political  exiftence 
of  the  holy  fee  was  prolonged  for  a ffiort  time,  but  it  was 
left  in  a ftate  of  extreme  embarraffinent : and  the  pope,  who 
had  already  demanded  of  his  fubjeds  the  half  of  their  plate, 
was  now  obliged  to  call  upon  them  for  the  remainder,  re- 
quefting  that  it  might  be  brought  into  the  pontifical  trea- 
fury  within  three  days.  This  requifition  produced  much 
difeontent  and  murmuring  among  the  people,  and  ftrong 
fymptoms  of  a revolutionary  fpirit  were  dilcoverable  in  all 
parts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  The  popular  odium  was 
particularly  manifefted  againft  the  duke  of  Bralchi,  on  whom 
was  lavifiied  every  expreffion  of  indignation  and  contempt. 
To  check  and  rellrain  thefe  tokens  of  public  hatred  and  dif- 
aftedion,  the  government  of  the  court  of  Rome  became 
fevere  and  tyrannical.  To  overawe  the  people  a ftrong 
garrifon  was  placed  in  the  caftle  of  Angelo,  and  foldiers 
were  diftributed  in  different  quarters  of  the  city.  Thefe 
feverities  direded  the  public  refentment  againft  the  pope, 
who  could  never  appear  abroad  without  receiving  the  ftrong- 
eft  marks  of  difapprobation.  Political  confpiracies  were 
every  day  forming,  and  in  this  diftraded  fituation  of  affairs 
Jofeph  Bonaparte,  the  brother  of  the  general,  arrived  at 
Rome  in  the  quality  of  ambafl'ador  from  the  French  republic. 
This  was  highly  acceptable  to  thofe  who  were  planning  a 
change  in  the  government,  and  towards  the  end  oi  Decem- 
ber 1797,  an  infurredion  broke  out,  attended  with  very 
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difallrous  circumftances,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
French  ambaffador  quitted  Rome,  and  retired  to  Florence. 
In  the  commotion  the  French  general  Duphot  had  been 
moft  inhumanly  murdered,  of  which  the  diredlory  at  Paris 
made  a handle  for  feizing  the  remaining  treafures  of  the  an- 
cient metropolis  of  the  world,  and  for  affuming  the  glory,  if 
fuch  it  could  be  denominated,  of  erefting  the  Gallic  ihind- 
ard  on  the  Capitol.  Orders  were  inllantly  given  for  the 
march  of  the  French  and  Cifalpine  forces  to  Rome.  To 
deprecate,  if  polfible,  the  wrath  of  the  French  government, 
and  ward  off  the  fatal  blow,  folicitations  were  made  for  th.e 
mediation  of  the  Spanilh  ambaffador,  and  that  of  the  courts 
of  Naples,  Florence,  and  Vienna.  The  intervention  of 
heaven  was  alfo  fought  by  prayers,  fallings,  proceliions, 
and  jubilees.  The  theatres  were  Ihut  up  ; and  new  and  nu- 
merous arrefts  of  fufpefted  perfons  were  ordered  to  be  made. 
In  contempt  of  thele  adls  of  government,  the  revolutionary 
party  covered  the  walls  with  fatirical  and  menacing  placards  ; 
and  they  alfo  diftributed  ;miong  the  people  portraits  of  Bona- 
parte, with  the  title  of  the  new  laviourof  the  wo~ld.  In 
the  mean  time  the  French  and  Cifalpine  armies,  under  the 
command  of  general  Berthier,  marched  to  Rome,  preceded  by 
a proclamation,  in  which  the  general  declared  that  the  only 
objedl  of  his  vifit  was  the  punifhment  of  the  murderers  of 
Duphot  and  Baffeville,  and  that  the  people  of  Rome  Ihould 
find  in  the  French  army  protedlors  and  friends.  The  revo- 
lutionary party,  encouraged  by  this  proclamation,  adlually 
proclaimed  the  Roman  republic  on  the  lyth  of  February 
1798.  Pius,  however,  refolved  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
preferve  the  government  of  the  holy  fee  from  annihilation, 
and  fent  to  Berthier,  who  was  encamped  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  his  cardinal-vicar  and  other  deputies,  accomjja- 
nied  by  the  Neapolitan  minifter,  who  were  inftrudled  to  ne- 
gociate  for  the  continuance  of  his  temporal  exiffence,  by 
the  further  facrifices  of  provinces  and  of  millions.  His  hopes 
were  quickly  diflipated  by  the  peremptory  refufal  of  the 
general  to  admit  any  other  deputation  than  that  of  the 
Roman  people.  As  the  ftorm  was  approaching,  fome  of 
the  cardinals  prudently  fled  from  the  city,  but  the  majority 
waited  the  event,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  retain  their  rank 
and  poffefiions,  though  probably  at  the  expence  of  confider- 
able  facrifices.  For  a (hort  time  they  were  treated  with 
forbearance,  but  were  obliged  formally  to  abdicate  their  au- 
thority. After  this,  their  ellates  were  confifcated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  while  the  cardinals  themfelves  were 
included  under  one  common  profcription,  and  confined  as 
prifoners  in  a convent  at  Rome.  From  this  prifon  they  were 
fent  to  one,  not  fo  commodious,  at  Civita-Vecchia,  where 
they  were  fubjedled  to  fuch  menaces  and  infults,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  glad  to  purchafe  their  liberty  by 
the  facrifice  of  all  their  wealth.  In  the  mean  time  the  pope 
remained  confined  to  his  apartments  at  the  Vatican,  in 
anxious  and  trembling  uncertainty  with  refpecl  to  his  fate. 
That  of  his  nephews,  already  mentioned,  had  been  decided. 
The  cardinal  was  a fellow  fufferer  with  the  other  members 
of  the  facred  college,  and  the  eftates  of  the  duke  of  Brafchi 
were  confifcated  to  the  public  ufe.  His  magnificent  and 
fumptuous  furniture,  his  pictures,  engravings,  antiquities, 
and  his  mufeum,  were  brought  to  the  hammer.  The  eftates 
and  property  of  the  pope  himfelf  were  involved  in  the  fame 
confifcation  with  thofe  of  the  cardinals : and  the  French 
commiffaries,  judging  that  his  prefence,  in  Rome,  was  in- 
compatible with  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  decreed  that  he 
fhould  be  fent  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory. Pius  VI.  was  now  efcorted  by  a body  of  French  ca. 
>alry  to  Sienna,  where  his  firft  rcfidencewas  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Barba,  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  by  an  earth- 
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quake  that  overthrew  the  apartments  adjoining  to  thofe 
which  he  occupied,  and  damaged  thofe  in  which  he  was. 
He  now  took  up  his  abode  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  In 
the  month  of  May,  he  removed  to  a Carthullan  convent  within 
two  miles  of  Florence.  In  this  retired  place  Pius  kept  his 
little  court,  with  great  circumfpedlion,  to  avoid  giving  um- 
brage either  to  the  French  or  T ufcan  government.  He  even 
offei'ed  to  leave  the  nomination  and  regulation  of  his  houfe- 
hold  to  the  infpedlion  of  the  French  minifter.  It  was  fcarccly 
poflible  for  papal  humiliation  to  be  carried  much  farther,  for 
this  minifter  happened  to  be  a Protellant  of  the  Lutheran 
perfuafion.  But  ftript  of  his  pontifical  dignity,  Pius  is  faid 
to  have  exhibited  an  excellent  example  of  chriftian-like  re- 
fignation.  He  ever  expreffed  a meek  and  forgiving  difpo- 
fition  towards  thofe  who  had  defpoiled  him  of  his  power  and 
authority.  Unembarralled  by  tlie  cares  of  government, 
his  health  became  more  liable,  his  fpirits  increafed,  and  ad- 
verfity  feemed  to  prove  to  him  the  true  road  to  happinefs. 
He  was  uot,  however,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  this 
ftate  of  humble  retirement  ; the  French  diredlory  enjoined 
the  grand  duke  to  diimifs  him  from  the  Tufcan  territory: 
and  it  was  decided  by  the  republican  tyrants  that  he  Ihould 
be  fent  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  where  a papal  confpiracy, 
if  fuch  an  event  Ihould  happen,  muft  neceffarily  be  circum- 
Icribed  within  very  narrow  bounds,  but  the  attack  of  ferious 
illnefs  made  his  removal  impollible.  After  his  health  was 
reftored,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  in  peace  in  the  Carthu- 
fian  convent,  till  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Auftria  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  when  it  was  refolved  that  he  Ihould  be  removed 
into  the  interior  of  France.  In  the  courfe  of  a long  and 
painful  journey,  frequently  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the 
illiberal  and  unfeeling,  who  could  not  but  exhibit  figns  of 
exultation  in  the  dellrudlion  of  the  papal  power,  he  caught 
a feverifh  diforder  which  put  an  end  to  his  fufferings  on  the 
29th  of  Auguft,  1799,  being  in  the  Sad  year  of  his  age. 
The  French  diredlory  refufed  to  his  remains  the  accuftomed 
fepulchral  rites,  but  upon  a change  in  the_ government  of  that 
country,  the  confuls  of  the'  republic  ordered  that  he  Ihould 
be  buried,  with  the  honours  commonly  due  to  a perfon  of 
his  rank,  and  that  a fimple  monument  ftiould  be  eredled  over 
the  place  of  his  inte^cment,  with  an  infeription  expreflive  of 
the  dignity  which  he  bore.  In  1802  his  fucceffor,  Pius  VII., 
obtained  permiflion  to  remove  his  body  to  Rome. 

“ Pius  VI.”  fays  the  excellent  writer  of  his  article  in 
the  General  Biography,  to  whom  we  have  very  frequently 
referred  in  our  own,  “ though  poffeffed  of  many  eftimable 
qualities  as  a private  man,  had  few  of  thofe  talents  which 
are  neceffary  to  govern  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Yielding  often  to  the  impulfe  of  the  moment,  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  his  charafler  led  him  into  fome  errors,  which  were 
followed  by  a fpeedy  repentance.  Prefurnptuous  with  re- 
fpedl  to  his  own  opinion  he  was  blind  to  the  future,  where 
men  of  common  fagacity  had  the  cleareft  forefight ; and 
filled  with  ideas  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  his  office, 
he  prepared  for  himfelf  many  mortifications  and  infults, 
which  he  had  neither  the  addrefs  to  avoid,  nor  the  power  to 
avenge.  As  the  vifible  head  of  the  church,  his  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  llation  was  uniform  and  exemplary,  and 
his  piety,  though  oftentatious,  was  devoid  of  hypocrify  or 
fanatieifm,  and  his  morals  were  pure  and  irreproachable.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  handfomeft  men  of  his 
time.  To  a very  lofty  llature  he  joined  a noble  and  expref- 
five  fet  of  features,  a benign  countenance,  a fonorous  voice, 
and  an  elegant  engaging  manner.  Of  thefe  advantages  he 
was  but  too  fenfible,  and  he  betrayed  a puerile  vanity  in  dif- 
playing  them  on  all  public  occafions,  which  expofed  him 
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to  many  bitter  farcafms,  and  which  the  ferioufly  devout  were 
at  a lofs  to  reconcile  with  tlie  acknowledged  fandlity  and 
gravity  of  his  charafter.”  See  alio  New  Ann.  Regifter. 
Monthly  and  Gent.  Mag. 

We  beg  leave,  in  this  place,  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
article  Lewis  XVI.,  vol.  xx.,  in  which  the  daughter  of 
that  unfortunate  monarch  is  mentioned  as  having  died  in 
1796.  She  was,  we  are  happy  to  fay,  living,  at  that  time, 
in  London  ; pitied  and  relpedted  for  her  misfortunes,  and 
honoured  and  beloved  on  account  of  her  many  virtues. 

PIUZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli  ; 
14  miles  W.  of  Gemona. 

FIX,  in  Coinage,  a box,  in  which  a fmall  proportion  or 
fample  of  the  coins  llruck  at  the  mint  is  referved,  in  order 
to  be  allayed  and  compared  with  a check-piece  or  ttandard 
kept  in  the  exchequer  for  the  occafion.  This  operation, 
which  is  called  tlie  “ trial  of  the  pix,”  is  performed  with 
great  exadtnefs  in  the  prefence  of  the  privy  council,  the 
officers  of  the  mint,  and  a jury  of  the  goldfmiths’  company  ; 
and  there  is  no  inftance  upon  record  of  the  coins  thus  tried 
being  found  to  vary  from  the  full  ftandard. 

PIXITES,  m Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia,  in  the 
Colchide,  towards  the  north  of  the  town  called  Trapezus. 

PIZARRO,  FiiANCisco,  in  Biography,  the  difcoverer 
and  conqueror  of  Peru,  was  the  natural  fon  of  a Spaniffi 
gentleman  by  a woman  of  the  lowell  rank.  His  father,  not 
thinking  himfelf  bound  to  raife  him  to  a condition  fuperior 
to  his  maternal  birth,  not  only  left  him  dellitute  of  all  edu- 
cation, but  employed  him  in  the  fervile  office  of  keeping 
fwine.  Indignant  at  this  treatment,  he  ran  away  and  en- 
lifted  as  a common  foldier.  After  ferving  fome  time  in  Italy, 
he  joined  the  adventurers  who  were  embarking  at  Seville  for 
America.  He  was  prefent  in  all  the  wars  of  Cuba  and 
Hifpaniola,  and  upon  every  occafion  he  ftood  pre-eminent 
for  undaunted  courage,  perfeverance,  and  enterprize,  and 
was  in  a fhort  time  coniidered  as  fully  qualified  for  com- 
mand. His  mind  and  body  were  equally  adapted  for  dif- 
ficult and  laborious  undertakings,  and  experience  had  pre- 
pared him  to  meet  all  emergencies.  In  1524,  having  ac- 
quired fome  property,  he,  with  Diego  de  Almagro,  and 
Hernando  Luque,  entered  into  an  aifociation  for  the  conqueft. 
of  the  fuppofed  rich  countries  on  the  coaft  of  the  South  fea. 
Pizarro  made  the  firlt  attempt.  He  failed  in  November  from 
Panama  in  a fingle  velTel  with  112  men,  fo  feeble  were  the 
means  by  which  the  fubverfion  of  a great  empire  was  to  be 
effedded.  ( See  Peru.  ) Pizarro  made  feveral  voyages,  and 
with  his  aifociates  acquired  the  moll  important  conquells, 
till  at  length  the  conquerors  quarrelled  among  themfelves, 
and  in  April,  1538,  the  two  hollile  parties  of  Spaniards,  each 
bearing  the  royal  Itandard,  met  and  engaged  wnth’all  the  fury 
of  inveterate  foes,  while  an  immenfe  multitude  of  Indians, 
who  had  borne  the  cruelties  of  both,  affembled  on  the  fur- 
rounding  mountains,  enjoying,  to  them,  the  edifying  fpec- 
tacle  of  tlieir  favage  foes  dellroying  each  other  by  mutual 
daughter.  The  battle  was  fatal  to  the  caufe  of  Almagro, 
who  was  himfelf  taken  prifoner  after  the  total  and  bloody 
defeat  of  his  troops.  In  a very  Ihort  time  the  mercilefs 
Pizarro  brought  his  old  affociate  to  trial,  condemned  and 
executed  him.  Afterwards  Pizarro  was  the  unrivalled  mailer 
of  thefe  extenfive  regions,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
Spanifli  court,  he  divided  them  like  a conqueror  among  his 
follov/ers,  fetting  apart  the  moll  valuable  lots  for  himfelf, 
his  brothers,  and  favourites.  His  partiality  excited  much 
difeontent  among  perfons,  all  of  wdiom  were  actuated  by 
the  third  of  gain.  The  partizans  of  Almagro  fighed  in  fecret 
for  revenge  ; but  as  no  open  hollility  was  manifelled,  the 
plan  of  difeovery  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  Gonz«lo 


Pizarro  Was  difpatched  by  his  brother  upon  the  mduous 
enterprize  of  croffing  the  Andes,  and  exploring  the  countries 
to  the  call  of  that  chain.  It  was  on  his  return  to  Quito 
that  he  learnt  the  dellrudlion  of  his  brother.  The  followers 
of  Almagro  had  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  Lima,  where 
the  fon  or  their  late  chief  received  them  wdth  much  kindnefs, 
and  engaged  their  warmell  attachment  by  his  popular  qua- 
lities. In  their  private  meetings  a confpiracy  was  formed 
againll  the  life  of  Pizarro.  He  was  apprized  of  the  fadl, 
but,  in  the  confidence  ol  uncontrolled  power,  he  difregarde^ 
them.  The  plot  was,  however,  matured  ; and  on  the  26th 
ol  June  1541,  at  mid-day,  a time,  in  thofe  hot  climates, 
devoted  to  repofe,  Herroada,  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
Almagrian  officers,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  determined  aflb- 
ciates,  fallied  out  armed  from  Almagro’s  houfe,  and  proceeded 
to  the  palace.  They  palled  unobferved  through  the  outer 
courts,  and  were  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  llaircafe  before  an 
alarm  was  given.  Pizarro  was  in  a large  hall  with  fome 
friends.  One  of  thefe  who  came  to  the  top  of  the  flairs  to 
enquire  into  the  caufe  of  the  tumult,  was  laid  dead,  while 
others  efcaped  through  the  windows.  The  confpirators 
milled  into  the  hall ; Pizarro,  with  his  half  brother  Alcantara, 
was  killed,  and  the  others  mortally  wounded  : the  former 
defended  himfelf  till  he  was  abfolutely^exhaulled  with  fatigue, 
when,  unable  any  longer  to  parry  off  the  weapons,  he  received 
a thrull  full  in  the  throat,  fell,  and  expired.  His  memory  lives 
and  ever  will  live  as  a fignal  contributor  to  his  country’s 
aggrandizement,  but  blackened  with  the  llain  of  atrocious 
cruelty  and  perfidy.  Univer.  Hifl.  Robertfon’s  America. 

PIZOLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Noto  ; eight  miles  S.  of  Modica. 

PIZZATI,  Giuseppe,  in  Biography,  publiffied  at  Venice 
ill  folio,  with  a feparate  volume  of  plates,  in  1782,  atreatife 
“,On  the  Science  of  Sounds  and  of  Harmony:”  “ La  Scienza 
de’  Suoni,  e dell’  Armonia.”  The  author  clearly  explain# 
the  phenomena  of  found,  as  far  as  concerns  praftical  mufic, 
from  d’Alembert,  another  modern  writer  on  harmonics,  and 
gives  an  account  of  late  difeoveries  in  the  fcience,  and  of  the 
fyflems  of  Rameau  and  Tartini,  from  Rouffeau,  explaining 
the  laws  ol  harmony  in  their  prefent  ufe. 

PIZZICATO,  in  Italian  Mufic,  from  pizzicure,  t9 
pinch,  is  a term  that  announces  to  tlie  performers  on  bowed 
inllruments  the  ule  of  the  fingers  inftead  of  the  bow. 
When  the  bow  is  to  be  refumed,  it  is  expreffed  by  the  words 
con  area. 

PIZZIGHITONE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Po,  on  the  Adda  ; nine  miles 
N.W.  of  Cremona.  N.  lat.  45°  10'.  E.  long.  9°  48'. 

PIZZO,  a tow  n of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  near  the 
coall  ; 13  miles  N.E.  of  Tropca. 

Yviv.o  Ferrato,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  ; ij 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Sulmona. 

Pizzo  cli  Gotto,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  De 
mona  ; fix  miles  S.  of  Melazzo. 

PLA,  a town  of  Spain,  in,  the  province  ol  Catalonia  ; 
five  miles  S.  of  Urgel. 

PLABENNEC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Finillerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  m the  dillriol 
of  Brell  ; feven 'miles  N.E.  of  Breft.  The  place  contains 
3255,  and  the  canton  11,833  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
230  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

PLACAGNODIAUGIA,  in  Natural  Hifory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  fpars. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  a crnjl,  f.-j'we, 

pure,  and  ^ly.vyre,  pellucid. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  cryftalline  terrene  fpars,  or 
fparrv  bodies  with  much  of  the  brightnefs  and  tranfpnrence 
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of  cryftal,  but  debafed  by  an  admixture  of  earthy  matter, 
and  are  imperfeftly  pellucid,  and  formed  into  thin  plates  with 
flat  furfaces,  but  covered  at  times,  either  in  part  or  entirely, 
with  tubercles  or  botryoide  prominences,  and  are  compofed 
of  arrangements  of  oblong  concretions,  of  no  determinately 
angular  ligure. 

01  this  genus  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies,  viz.  a 
hard  lemipellucid  and  yellowiih-brown  one,  and  a brittle  pel- 
lucid and  whitilh  one.  Hill. 

PLiACAGNOSCIERI A,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
fpars. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  a cruji,  ayvo;, 

pure,  and  (TKHfo-:,  opaque. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  dull  and  opaque  cryllalline 
terrene  fpars,  formed  into  crults,  and  of  an  irregular  and 
not  ftriated  texture  within. 

Of  this  genus  tliere  are  three  known  fpecies,  viz.  a hard 
whitifli-brown  one,  a dull  crumbly  whitilh  one,  and  a dull 
pale  brown  friable  one,  of  a very  coarfe  texture,  which  en- 
crufts  the  fides  and  bottoms  of  velfels,  in  which  water  is 
frequently  boiled.  Hill. 

PLACANICA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
labria Ultra  ; 27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Reggio. 

PLACARD,  or  Placaut,  Placaert,  a foreign  term, 
frequent  in  gazettes,  lignifying  a leaf,  or  fheet  of  paper, 
ftretched  and  applied  upon  a wall,  or  poll.  Edifts,  regu- 
lations, &c.  are  to  be  made  public  in  placards. 

The  word  placard  is  alfo  ufed  for  a libel  or  lampoon. 
At  Rome,  placards  again!!  the  pope  are  frequently  fixed, 
in  the  night-time,  to  the  ftatue  of  Pafquin.  See  Pasquin- 
ade. 

Placard,  in  ArchiteBure,  denotes  the  decoration  of  the 
door  of  an  apartment,  which  is  fometimes  a corniche  fup- 
ported  by  confoles. 

Placard,  in  our  Cujloms,  denotes  a licence  whereby  a 
perfon  is  permitted  to  Ihoot  with  a gun,  or  to  take  other- 
wife  unlawful  game. 

PLACCIUS,  Vincent,  in  Biography,  a learned  jurift, 
was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  the  year  1642.  After  ftudying 
at  Leipfic,  and  other  places,  he  travelled  into  Italy  and 
France,  and  became  a licentiate  in  law  at  Orleans.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  city,  he  praftifed  at  tlie  bar  ; and  in 
1675,  was  appointed  profelTor  of  moral  philofophy  and  elo- 
quence, the  duties  of  which  he  performed  till  his  death,  in 
1699.  He  was  author  of  a volume  of  Latin  poems,  and  of 
many  other  works,  of  which  the  principal  are,  i.  A curious 
bibliographical  piece  concerning  anonymous  writers,  firft 
publifhed  at  Hamburg  in  1674,  under  the  title  of  “ De 
Scriptis  et  Scriptoribus  anonymis  atque  pfeudonymis  Syn- 
tagma together  with  the  “ Catalogus  Auftorum  fup- 
pofitiorum”  of  Rhodias.  The  work  was  well  received, 
and  he  prepared  a new  edition  of  it,  with  confiderable  addi- 
tions, which  was  printed  after  his  death,  in  2 vols.  folio,  in 
1708,  under  the  care  of  John  Albert  Fabricius.  A fupple- 
ment  to  it  was  publifhed  by  Mylius,  in  1 740,  at  Hamburg. 
2.  “ De  Arte  Excerpendi,”  1689.  Placcius  has  always 
been  efteemed  a learned  and  able  writer,  but  his  ftyle  is  faid 
to  be  obfcure,  and  occafionally  confufed.  Moreri. 

PLACE,  Peter  de  la,  a learned  French  magiftrate, 
and  various  writer,  was  born  at  Angouleme  in  the  year 
1526.  He  applied  with  fuccefs  to  the  lludy  of  jurif- 
prudence,  and  in  1548  publifhed  a Latin  paraphrafe  on  the 
Titles  of  the  Imperial  Inftitutes,  “ De  Aftionibus,  Ex- 
ceptionibus  et  Interdiftis,”  in  410.  After  this  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  pleaded 
with  fo  great  fuccefs,  that  he  acquired  the  charafter  of  a 
learned,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  counfellor.  Francis  I.  ap- 
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pointed  him  advocate  of  his  court  of  aids  at  Paris,  and  he 
difcharged  the  duties  of  that  office  with  fo  much  talent  and 
integrity,  that  Henry  II.  nominated  him  his  ffi-fl  prelident 
in  the  fame  court.  It  was  believed  that  he  w’as  a convert 
to  the  Protelfant  religioo  in  the  year  1554,  but  he  did  not 
make  an  open  profeffion  of  it  till  the  death  of  Francis  II. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  ire  retired  to  one  of 
his  houles  in  Picardy  ; but  upon  the  conclufion  of  peace  in 
1562,  he  feized  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  vindicating  hini- 
felf  before  the  king  from  the  feverai  charges  which  had 
been  preferred  againft  him.  He  was  now  appointed  by  the 
prince  of  Conde  fuperintendant  of  the  lioufhold  ; and  upon 
the  rupture  of  that  prince  with  the  court,  about  the  year 
1566,  M.  La  Place  retired  to  the  cattle  of  Ve  in  the 
Valois,  where  he  continued  after  the  death  of  tlie  prince,  til! 
Charles  IX.  granted  the  Proteftants  advantageous  terms  of 
peace  in  1569,  with  the  defign  of  the  more  eafily  extir- 
pating them.  La  Place,  deceived  by  royal  treachery,  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  refumed  the  office  of  prelident  to  the 
court  of  aids,  which  he  retained  till  he  fell  a vidfim  in  the 
horrible  and  accurfed  mafl'acre  of  the  Protettants,  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day,  in  the  year  1572,  at  the  age  of  46. 
He  is  faid  to  have  polfelled  great  loundnefs  of  judgment, 
clearnefs  of  difcrimination,  and  a truly  philofophic  fpirit, 
which  admirably  qualilied  him  for  the  office  of  magiftrate, 
and  W'hich  were  feldom  found  united  in  the  profellional  men 
of  that  time.  His  chief  w'orks  are,  “ Commentaries  on  the 
State  of  Religion,  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  1556 
to  1561  “A  Treatife  on  the  right  Ufe  of  Moral  Phi- 
lofophy in  connedfion  with  the  Chriftian  Dodfrine  and 
“ A Treatife  on  the  Excellence  of  the  Chriftian  Man.” 
Moreri. 

Place,  Locus,  in  Philofophy,  that  part  of  immoveable 
fpace  which  any  body  poliefles. 

Ariftotle,  and  his  followers,  divide  place  into  external -exidi 
internal. 

Place,  Internal,  is  that  fpace,  or  room,  which  the  body 
contains. 

Place,  External,  is  that  which  includes  or  contains  the 
body  ; which  is  alfo  called,  by  Ariftotle,  the  firft  or  con- 
cave and  immoveable  furface  of  the  ambient  body. 

It  is  controverted,  in  the  fchools,  whether  internal  place 
be  a real  entity,  or  only  an  imaginary  being  ; i.  e.  whether 
it  be  any'  thing  intrinfically',  or  only  an  aptitude  and  capa- 
city of  receiving  bodies. 

Some  maintain  it  a pofitive  being,  incorporeal,  eternal, 
independent,  and  infinite  ; and  aflert  it  even  to  conftitute 
the  immenlity  of  the  godhead. 

The  Cai^efians,  on  the  contrary,  hold  internal  place,  ab- 
ftradfedly  confidered,  to  be  no  other  than  the  very  extenfion 
of  the  bodies  contained  in  it  ; and  therefore  in  no  wife  dif- 
ferent from  the  bodies  themfelves. 

The  fchoolmen  likewife  difpute,  vrhether  external  place 
be  moveable,  or  immoveable  ? Its  immobility  is  argued 
from  this  confideration  ; that  what  moves,  mutt  necellarily 
leave  its  place  ; which  it  cannot  do,  if  it  go  along  with  the 
moveable.  Others  charge  an  abfurdity  on  this  opinion  of 
Ariftotle  ; viz.  that  hence  it  follo'ws,  that  a body  really  at 
reft  is  continually  fhifting  place  ; a tower,  for  inftance,  on  a 
plain  ; or  a rock  in  the  middle  of  the  fea  ; becaufe  the  one 
and  the  other,  continually  inclofed  with  new  air,  or  new 
water,  mutt  be  faid  to  be  in  motion  or  to  change  place. 

To  folve  this  difficulty,  and  ward  off  the  abfurdity  which 
follows  from  Ariftotle’s  laying  down  external  place  as  im- 
moveable, many  expedients  have  been  had  recourfe  to.  The 
Scotifts  contend  for  place’s  being  only  immoveable,  by  equi- 
valence. Thus,  when  the  w'ind  blows,  the  air  which  in- 
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veiled  the  iurface  of  the  tower  does  indeed  recede,  but  then 
other  limilar  and  equivalent  air  takes  place.  The  Thomifts 
choofe  to  deduce  the  immobility  of  external  place,  from  its 
keeping  the  fame  diftance  from  the  centre,  and  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  world  ; and  the  Nominalills,  from  a correfpond- 
ence  with  certain  virtual  parts  of  the  divine  immenfity. 

The  Cartefians  deny  external  place  to  be  either  a fur- 
rounding furface,  or  a body  furrounded,  or  a mean  term 
between  the  two  ; and  conceive  it  to  be  the  fituation  of  a 
body  among  adjacent  bodies  conlidered  as  at  rell.  Thus 
the  "tower  (liall  be  deemed  to  remain  in  the  fame  place, 
though  the  ambient  air  be  changed ; fince  it  retains  the 
fame  fituation  with  regard  to  the  neighbouring  hills,  trees, 
and  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  better,  and  more  intelligibly,  diftin- 
guifhes  place  into  abfolute,  and  relative. 

Place,  Abfolute,  zvA  primary,  is  that  part  of  infinite  and 
immoveable  fpace  which  a body  poiiefles. 

Place,  Relative,  or fecondary,  is  the  fpace  it  poffefi'es, 
confidered  with  regard  to  other  adjacent  objedls. 

Dr.  Clarke  adds  another  kind  of  relative  place,  which  he 
calls  relatively  common  place  ; and  defines  it,  that  part  of  any 
moveable  or  mealurable  fpace  which  a body  poiiefles  ; which 
place  moves  together  with  the  body. 

Place,  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  is  fometimes  likewife  taken 
for  that  portion  of  infinite  fpace  poflefled  by  the  material 
world,  though  this,  he  adds,  were  more  properly  called 
extenfion. 

The  proper  idea  of  place,  according  to  him,  is  the  re- 
lative pofition  of  any  thing,  with  regard  to  its  diftance  from 
certain  fixed  points  ; whence  we  fay,  a thing  has  or  has  not 
changed  place  ; when  its  diftance  is,  or  is  not  altered  with 
refpecl  to  thofe  bodies. 

For  the  vifion  of  place,  fee  Vision,  and  Visible. 

Place,  in  Optics,  or  Optical  Place,  is  the  point  to  which 
the  eye  refers  an  objedt. 

Thus  the  points  D and  E (P/u/eXVII.  Optics,  fg.  ii.) 
to  which  two  fpedlators  in  d and  e refer  the  objedt  C,  are 
f called  optic  places. 

(Here,  if  a right  line  joining  the  optic  places  D and  E,  be 
parallel  to  a right  line  palling  through  the  eyes  of  the  fpec- 
tators  d,  e ; the  diftance  of  the  optic  places  D,  E,  will  be 
i to  the  diftance  of  the  fpedlators  d and  e,  as  the  diftance  of 
one  of  the  optic  places  from  the  place  of  the  objedl  E C, 
i to  the  diftance  of  the  other  fpedlator  from  the  fame  ob- 

I jedl  d C. 

I Place,  Optic,  of  a liar,  is  a point  in  the  furface  of  the 
j mundane  fphere,  as  C or  B {^Plate  XVIII.  AJlronomy, 
s jig.  4..),  wherein  a fpedlator  in  E,  or  T,  fees  the  centre  of 
j the  liar  S. 

This  is  divided  into  true  and  apparent. 

Place,  True,  or  real  optic,  is  that  point  of  the  furface  of 
the  fphere  B,  in  which  a fpedlator,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  fees  the  centre  of  the  liar,  or  phenomenon.  Or, 
it  is  a point  among  the  fixed  liars,  determined  by  a line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  through  that  of  the 
liar,  and  terminated  in  B among  the  liars. 

Place,  Apparent,  or  vijthh  optic,  is  that  point  of  the 
furface  of  the  fphere,  in  vvhich  a fpedlator,  placed  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth  in  E,  fees  the  centre  of  the  liar  S.  Or, 
a point  C found  by  a line  paffing  from  the  fpedlator’s  eye 
through  the  liar,  and  terminated  in  the  fphere  of  the  liars. 

The  diftance  between  the  two  optic  places  makes  what  we 
hall  the  parallax. 

The  apparent  place,  in  optics,  is  different  from  the  real 
one ; for  when,  by  refradlion  through  glafles,  that  parcel 
of  rays  which  falls  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  from  each  point 
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of  any  near  objedl,  is  made  to  flow  as  clofe  together,  as 
that  which  comes  from  a diftant  one  ; or  wlien,  by  the  fame 
means,  the  rays  coming  from  diftant  objedls  are  made  to  di- 
verge as  much  as  if  they  flowed  from  near  ones  ; then  the 
eye  mull  necelfarily  lee  the  place  of  the  objedl  changed ; 
which  change  is  its  apparent  place. 

If  an  objedl  be  placed  nearer  to  a convex  glafs  than  is  the 
diftance  of  its  focus,  its  apparent  place  may  be  determined  ; 
but  if  the  objedt  be  in  the  focus  of  the  glafs  the  locus  appa~ 
rens  of  the  objedl  cannot  be  determined ; only  that  it  will 
appear  vallly  remote. 

Nor  can  the  locus  apparens  be  determined  if  the  objedl  be 
beyond  the  focus  of  the  convex  glals  ; but  il  the  objedl  be 
farther  diftant  from  a convex  glafs  than  its  focus,  and  the 
eye  lie  beyond  the  diitindl  bafe,  its  apparent  place  will  be  in 
the  dillindl  bafe.  See  Lens. 

Place  of  the  fun,  a far,  or  planet,  Amply,  denotes  the 
fign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  luminary  is  in. 

Or,  it  is  that  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the 
beginning  of  Aries,  which  the  planet’s  or  liar’s  circle  of 
longitude  cuts  ; and  therefore  it  coincides  with  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  fun,  planet,  or  liar. 

As  the  line  of  the  fun’s  greateft  declination  23°  30' : to 
the  fine  of  any  prefent  declination  given  or  obferved,  v.  gr. 
23°  15'  ::  fo  is  radius  10  : to  the  fine  of  his  longitude  80° 
52',  which,  if  the  inclination  were  north,  would  give  20° 
51'  of  Gemini,  if  fouth,  20°  52' of  Capricorn,  for  the  fun’s 
place. 

Place,  Afronomical.  See  Astronomical. 

Place,  Moon’s,  is  that  point  of  her  orbit  • in  which  flie 
is  found  at  any  time. 

This,  by  reafon  of  the  great  inequalities  in  the  lunar  mo- 
tions, which  render  a number  of  equations  and  reduclions 
iieceflary  before  the  juft  point  be  found,  is  of  various  kinds. 

Place,  Exccntric,  of  a planet  in  its  orbit.  See  Excen- 
Thic,  and  P,  P/rz/eXVI.  Ajlron.  fg.  148. 

Place,  Heliocentric,  of  a planet.  See  Heliocentric, 
and  fig.  148. 

Place,  Geocentric.  Sec  Geocentric,  andR,  148. 

Place  of  Radiation,  in  Optics,  is  the  interval,  or  Ipace  in 
a medium  or  tranfparent  body,  through  which  any  vifible 
objedl  radiates. 

Place,  in  Geometry,  is  a line  ufed  in  the  folution  of  pro- 
blems ; more  ufually  called  by  the  Latin  name  locus. 

See  the  dodlrine  of  geometrical  places  under  Locus. 

Place,  in  War,  is  a general  name  for  all  kinds  of  for- 
trefles,  where  a party  may  defend  themfelves. 

In  which  fenfe  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a place  fo  difpofed, 
as  that  the  parts  which  encompafs  it  defend  and  flank  one 
another. 

Place,  Strong,  or  fortified,  is  a place  flanked  and  co- 
vered with  ballions.  See  Fortified  PLice. 

Place,  Regular,  is  that  whofe  angles,  fides,  baftions, 
and  other  parts  are  equal ; and  this  is  ufually  denominated 
from  the  number  of  its  angles  ; as  a pentagon,  a hexagon, 
&c.  Palma  Nova,  built  by  the  Venetians,  is  a dodecagon. 

Place,  Irregular,  is  that  whofe  fides  and  angles  are  un- 
equal. 

Place  of  Arms,  in  Fortification,  is  a ftrong  city  or  town, 
pitched  upon  for  the  chief  magazine  of  an  army. 

Place  of  Arms,  in  a city  or  garrifon,  is  a large  open 
fpot  of  ground,  ufually  near  the  centre  of  the  place,  where 
the  grand  guard  is  commonly  kept,  and  the  garrifon  holds  its 
rendezvous  at  reviews,  and  in  cafes  of  alarm,  to  receive 
orders  from  the  governor. 

Place  of  Arms,  of  an  attack,  in  a fiege,  is  a fpacious 
place  covered  from  the  enemy  by  a parapet  or  epaulement, 
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where  ihc  foldiers  are  polled  ready  to  fullain  thofe  at  work 
in  the  trenches,  againft  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon.  It  is 
ciiftomary  to  make  three  places  of  arms,  when  the  ground 
will  permit  ; the  lirll  and  moll  dillant  from  the  place  is  about 
tliree  hundred  toifes  from  the  glacis  ol  the  covert  way  j the 
fecond  is  within  one  hundred  and  forty  toiles  ; and  the  third 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.  See  Parallels. 

Place  of  Arms  particular,  in  a garrifon,  is  a place  near 
every  ballion,  where  the  foldiers,  fent  from  the  grand  place 
to  the  quarters  afligned  them,  relieve  thofe  that  are  either 
upon  the  guard,  or  in  light. 

Place  of  Arms  without,  is  a place  allowed  to  the  covert- 
way, for  the  planting  of  cannon  ; to  oblige  thofe  w'ho  ad- 
vance in  the  approaches  to  retire. 

Thofe  places  of  arms  that  are  in  the  covered  w'ay,  are 
places  made  at  tlie  entering  and  faliant  angles,  conliderably 
larger  than  the  llreet  of  the -covered  ivay,  and  formed  by 
turning  the  head  of  the  glacis  into  two  faces,  projetling 
towards  the  country  : thofe  at  the  faliant  angles  are  formed 
by  the  rounding  of  the  counterfcarp  ; thofe  at  the  entering 
angles  are  conllrucled  by  taking  the  gorges  at  the  head  of 
tne  glacis  of  a certain  length,  drawing  the  faces  at  a certain 
angle,  and  parallel  to  thofe  faces  drawing  a glacis. 

Place  of  Arms,  m a camp,  is  properly  the  bell-tents  at 
the  head  of  each  company,  where  the  arms  are  lodged.  It 
alio  denotes  a large  fpace  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  for  the 
army  to  be  ranged  in  and  drawn  up  in  battalia. 

Place  of  Arms  of  a troop  or  company,  is  the  fpot  of 
ground  on  which  the  troop,  or  company,  draw's  up. 

Place,  Face  of  a.  See  Face. 

Place,  Tenaille  of  the.  SeeTfiXAiLLE. 

Place,  View  of  a.  SeeViEtv. 

Place,  Fire.  See  Fjke-i>laces. 

Place,  among  logicians  and  orators,  denotes  the  feat  or 
fource  of  an  argument  ; or  that  from  w’hich  it  is  taken. 

Place  is  ufed  in  the  dodlrine  of  artificial  memory  : and 
thefe  places  may  be  either  fuch  in  a proper  fenfe,  as  a door, 
a w'indow,  a corner,  &c.  or  familiar  and  known  perfons  ; or 
any  thing  at  pleafure,  provided  that  tliey  be  placed  in  a cer- 
tain order,  animals,  plants,  w'ords,  letters,  charadlers,  hillorical 
perfonages,  &c.  though  lome  of  thefe  are  more  and  fome 
lefs  lit  for  the  purpofe  ; but  fuch  kinds  of  places  greatly  lielp 
the  memory,  and  raife  it  far  above  its  natural  power.  See 
Memory  and  Mnemonics. 

Place,  Common.  See  Common  Place. 

Place  of  Units,  Tens,  iAc.  See  Unit  and  Numera- 
tion. 

Places,  Hylegial,  mAfrology.  See  Hvlecual. 

Place,  Whifpej-ing.  See  Whispering. 

Place,  Additions  of.  See  Addition. 

Place,  Unity  of.  See  Unity. 

Place  Bricks,  were  kiln-burnt  red  bricks  of  a full  lize, 
now'  entirely  difufed  in  the  metropolis  ; but  in  lieu  of  them, 
the  loft  infiifficiently  burnt  bricks  from  the  outlide  of  the 
clamps  are  called,  by  w'ay  of  diltinclion  from  llock  or  hard 
burnt  bricks,  place  bricks.  Thefe  are  of  a foul  red  co- 
lour, and  will  eafdy  break  or  crufli  to  pieces.  The  particu- 
lar manner  in  w'hich  place  bricks  were  formerly  made  w'as  by 
dipping  the  mould  in  w'ater  before  the  clay  was  put  in  ; 
which  made  the  outer  furfaces  when  burnt  very  coarle  and 
hard.  See  Brick. 

PI.ACENTA,  in  Anatomy,  a vafcular  fpongy  body, 
containing  the  ramifications  of  velfels  from  the  uterus,  and 
of  others  fi-om  the  foetus,  and  forming  the  medium  by  which 
the  mother  and  child  are  connected.  See  Generation. 

Placenta,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
clalfes  of  the  echini  marini.  The  charadlers  of  thefe  are, 


that  they  are  of  a deprell'ed  or  flatted  form,  and  are  wrought 
in  vanous  lhapes,  as  the  pallry  people  make  their  cakes  ; 
they  all  have  a cinquefoil  flower  at  their  top,  and  their  mouth 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  bafe  ; the  aperture  for  their  anus  is 
ufually  near  the  edge. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  three  genera  : i.  Tlie  melitta. 
2.  The  laganum.  And  3.  The  rotula  : which  fee  under 
their  feveral  heads. 

Placenta,  among  the  Ancients,  a kind  of  cheefe-cake, 
the  moll  fimple  kind  of  which  was  made  ol  flour  mixed  with 
oil  and  cheefe,  to  which  honey  w'as  added  : but  the  more 
luxurious  fort  of  people  added  likewife  a great  variety  of 
herbs  and  fruits,  as  alfo  fugar,  eggs,  butter,  &c. 

PLACENTIA,  or  Piacenza,  in  Geography,  a city  of 
Italy,  and  capital  of  a duchy  annexed  to  Parma,  on  the  S. 
fide  ol  the  Po.  This  city  was  built  and  colonized  by  the 
Romans  about  218  years  B.C.,  and  not  long  after,  ferved 
as  an  afylum  to  the  Roman  army,  when  defeated  by  Hanni- 
bal at  the  Trebia.  It  was  afterwards  aliaulted  by  that 
Carthaginian  general,  without  fuccefs.  This  city  became 
very  flourilhing  and  municipal,  but  it  fuffered  much  in  the 
troubles  that  attended  the  elevation  of  Otho  to  the  empire  ; 
and  when  attacked  by  a party  of  the  Vitellians,  it  effedlually 
refilled,  and  in  the  bloody  contell  had  only  to  lament  the 
lofs  of  its  amphitheati’e,  remarkable  for  its  capacioufiiefs  and 
architedlure,  which  was  fet  on  fire  and  reduced  to  alhes. 
Placentia,  after  having  frequently  changed  mailers,  was  an- 
nexed to  Parma,  and  thus  remained  till  the  expullion  of  the 
late  duke,  w'hen,  w'ith  the  w'hole  of  its  territory,  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French.  It  is  a large  and  well  built  city.  Its 
cathedral  is  Saxon  ; the  town-houfe,  w’ith  fome  other 
public  buildings  in  the  great  fquare.  Gothic.  Several 
churches,  particularly  that  of  St.  Agollino,  are  of  fine 
Roman  architedlure,  and  fome  of  them  adorned  with  paint- 
ings of  great  celebrity.  The  great  fquare  is  ornamented 
W'ith  two  brafs  equellrian  llatues,  one  of  Alexander  Farnefe, 
and  the  other  of  his  brother  Ranuccio,  which  are  much  ad- 
mired, particularly  the  former,  for  attitude,  animation,  and 
drajiery.  The  llreets  of  Placentia  are  handfome,  broad,  and 
llraight  : one  in  particular,  called  the  Stradone,  is  reckoned 
the  longell  and  moil  beautiful  in  Italy,  being  3000  feet  in 
length.  Placentia  is  a bifliop’s  fee,  and  contains,  befides  the 
cathedral,  i collegiate,  1 2 parochial,  and  38  other  churches, 
8 abbies,  1 6 convents,  and  an  univerfity.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  20,000,  including  2000  ecclefiailics. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Placentia  is,  perhaps,  more  intereil- 
ing  than  the  town  itfelf,  as  it  was  the  theatre  of  many 
bloody  engagements.  The  duchy  is  about  thirty  miles  long 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  8 to  15  broad  from  E.  to  W.  ; the 
toil  is  fertile,  and  furniihes  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  vitriol ; 
52  miles  S.E.  of  Milan.  N.  lat.  45°  3'.  E.  long.  o‘^43h 
Placentia  Bay,  a fpacious  bay  on  the  S.  coall  of  New- 
foundland, which  forms  a good  harbour  for  ihips,  and  is  fre- 
quented by  fliips  employed  in  the  cod-filhery,  and  by  thofe 
that  are  bound  into  the  gulf  or  river  St.  Law'rence.  It 
opens  between  Chapeau  Rouge  Point  W.  and  cape  St. 
Mary’s  on  the  E.,  15I  leagues  apart  ; lying  between  N.  lat. 
46° 43'  30"  and  47°  34',  and  between  W.  long.  54'  i'  and 
55°  21'  30".  The  poll -town,  which  gives  name  to  the  bay, 
is  on  the  ealtern  fliore  ; 67  leagues  to  the  E.  of  the  ifland 
of  Cape  Breton,  40  miles  W.  by  S.  of  St.  John’s,  in  N.  lat. 
47°  15'  and  W.  long.  55^  13'.  The  harbour  is  fo  capacious, 
that  150  lail  of  Ihips  may  lie  in  fecurity,  and  fifli  as  quietly 
as  in  any  river.  The  entrance  into  it  is  by  a narrow  channel, 
which  will  admit  but  one  Ihip  at  a time.  Sixty  fail  of 
fliips  can  conveniently  dry  their  fifli  on  the  Great  Strand,, 
which  lies  between  two  Iteep  hills,  and  is  about  tliree  miles 
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long.  One  of  tiie  hills  is  feparnted  from  the  Itrand  by  a 
fmall  brook,  which  runs  Out  of  the  channel,  and  forms  a 
fort  of  lake,  called  the  Little  Bay,  in  which  are  caught  great 
quantities  of  falmon.  The  inhabitants  dry  their  bfh  on  what 
is  called  Little  Strand.  The  French  had  formerly  a fort 
called  St.  Louis,  fituated  on  a ridge  of  dangerous  rocks, 
which  contracts  the  entrance  into  the  harbour.  In  going  in 
the  ridge  muft  be  left  on  the  llarboard. 

Placentia  Lagoon,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Yucatan. 
N.lat.  i8°38'.  W.  long.  89° 40'. 

Placentia  IJland,  an  ifland  near  the  coail  of  Maine. 
N.  lat.  44.°  10'.  W.  long.  68*^  10'. 

PLACER  ch  Abraxas,  a rocky  iflet,  near  the  .S.  coaft 
of  Cuba.  N.  lat.  21°  18'.  W.  long.  80°  52'. 

PLACETTE,  John  de  la,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
French  minifter  and  moralift,  was  born  at  Pontac,  in  Bearn, 
in  the  year  1639.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
tion under  his  father,  who  was  minifter  of  his  native  place  ; 
and  after  he  had  made  good  proficiency  in  the  daffies  and 
the, belles-lettres,  he  applied  to  the  ftudies  requifite  to  qualify 
him  for  the  profeffion  of  a divine.  His  firft  fettlement  was 
with  the  church  of  Orthes  in  Bearn  ; from  which  he  re- 
moved, in  about  four  years,  to  that  of  Nay,  in  the  fame 
province.  Plere  he  continued  till  the  year  1685,  when  the 
revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantes  compelled  him  to  renounce 
his  country  for  an  afylum  among  ftrangers.  He  now  gladly 
accepted  an  offer  made  him  by  the  queen  of  Denmark,  to 
become  paftor  of  a French  church,  which  file  had  founded 
at  Copenhagen.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  and  patronage  of 
that  illuftrious  princefs  till  her  death,  in  17 ii,  when  he  re- 
mt)ved  into  Holland.  Here  he  firft  refided  at  the  Hague, 
and  afterwards  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1718,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  of 
which  fome  of  the  chief  are  as  follow : “ New  Moral 
Effays,”  in  6 vols.  i2mo.  ; “ A Treatife  on  Confcience,” 
which  was  tranfiated  into  Englifii  by  Bafil  Kennet,  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Chrillinn  Cafuift  “ A Treatife  on 
Oaths  “ A Treatife  on  the  Games  of  Chance  and  “ A 
Compendium  of  Chriftian  Morality,”  of  which  the  beft  edi- 
tion is  faid  to  be  that  of  1701.  The  charafler  of  this  writer 
is  thus  drawn  : “ His  knowledge  was  extenfive,  his  pene- 
tration lively,  and  his  judgment  calm  and  difpaflionate. 
His  difpofition  was  benevolent,  his  manners  affable,  and  his 
charity  was  extended  to  Chriftians  of  all  communions. 
With  great  clearnefs  of  perception,  and  foundnefs  of  judg- 
ment, he  has  very  happily  difentangled  ana  elucidated  the 
moll  intricate  and  embarraffed  queftions.  Lefs  profound 
than  Nicole,  and  lefs  ingenious  than  Rochefaucault,  he  will 
pleafe  good  men  by  his  lolid  morality,  equally  removed  from 
exceflive  rigour  and  criminal  remiffnefs.”  His  llyle,  as  a 
writer,  is  iimple  and  equable,  though  frequently  diffufe. 
Moreri. 

PL  AC  I A,  \n  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia  Minor, 
in  Myfia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Propontide,  between  Pa- 
normus  to  the  W.,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus  to  the 
E.  According  to  Pomponius  Mela,  and  alfo  Herodotus,  this 
town  W'as  colonized  by  the  Pelafgi.  Cybele  was  held  in 
great  veneration  in  this  place,  and  as  Cyzicus  was  very  near 
it,  the  Cyzicanians  worlhipped  her  under  the  name  of  the 
“ Mother  Placia.” 

PLACIDE,  in  Biography,  a French  monk,  celebrated 
as  an  able  geographer,  was,  probably,  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1648.  He  was  nearly  related  to,  and  pupil  of,  Peter 
Duval;  and,  at  the  age  of  18,  embraced  the  religious  life 
in  the  convent  of  the  Auguftinian  bare -footed  friars,  at  the 
Place  des  Vidloires.  Here  he  appears  to  have  made  geo- 
graphy the  principal  purfuit  of  his  life,  and  drew  feveral 


maps  and  charts  that  were  highly  efteemed,  of  which  the 
moll  celebrated  is  that  of  “ The  Courfe  of  the  River  Po,” 
confining  of  feveral  flieets.  On  account  of  his  great  fleill 
and  ingenuity  in  this  branch  of  fcience,  he  was,  in  1 705, 
appointed  geographer  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  died  in 
1734,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86.  An  engraved  likenefs  of 
tliis  able  man  is  fometimes  to  be  met  with  as  a frontifpiec-e 
to  colledlions  of  his  maps.  But  the  monks  of  his  fraternity 
obtained  poffeffion  oi  the  plate,  and  deftroyed  it,  out  of 
refentment  to  Placide,  who  refufed  to  fubmit  to  their  newly 
adopted  falhion  of  being  lhaved  ; and  he  is  reprefented  in 
the  engraving  as  weai'ing  a beard.  Moreri. 

PLACIDI  A,  a Roman  emprels,  the  daughter  of  Theo- 
dofius  the  Great,  by  his  fecond  wife  Galla.  She  was  born 
about  A.D.  388,  and  w^as  brought  up  in  the  palace  of 
Conftantinople.  When  her  brother  Honorius  was  feated 
upon  the  throne  of  the  wellern  empire,  Ihe  took  up  her 
refidence  in  Rome,  and  w'as  in  that  capital  when  it  was 
invefted  by  Alaric  in  408.  At  the  third  liege  and  fack  of 
Rome  in  410,  Placidia  was  one  of  the  captives  w'hom  the 
conqueror  carried  away  with  him  ; Ihe  w'as,  however,  treated 
w'ith  the  refpedl  due  to  her  rank  and  fex.  After  the  death 
of  Alaric,  Ataulphus,  w'ho  fucceeded  him  as  king  of  the 
Goths,  refufed  to  reftore  her,  and  at  length  made  propofals 
of  marriage  to  her.  She  fubmitted,  fays  Gibbon,  w'ithout 
reluClance  to  the  defires  of  the  conqueror,  a young  and 
valiant  prince,  w'ho  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftinefs  of  ftature, 
but  who  excelled  him  in  the  more  attractive  qualities  of 
grace  and  beauty.  The  marriage  of  Ataulphus  and  Pla- 
cidia was  confummated  before  the  Gotlis  retired  from  Italy. 
The  bride,  attired  and  adorned  like  a Roman  emprefs,  w'as 
placed  on  a throne  of  Hate,  and  the  king  of  the  Goths, 
W'ho  aflumed  on  this  occalion  the  Roman  habit,  contented 
himfelf  wdth  a lefs  honourable  feat  by  her  fide.  The  nup- 
tial gift,  w'hich,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  nation, 
W'as  offered  to  Placidia,  confilted  of  tlie  rare  and  magnifi- 
cent fpoils  of  her  country.  Fifty  beautiful  youths,  in 
lilken  robes,  carried  a bafin  in  each  hand,  and  one  of  thefe 
baliiis  was  filled  with  pieces  of  gold,  the  others  with  pre- 
cious Hones  of  iiieftimable  value.  Thefe,  however,  formed 
an  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  Gothic  treafures.  She 
brought  forth  a fon,  who  foon  died,  and  fiiortly  after,  in 
415,  Ataulphus  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  domcllics  in 
Spain.  Singeric,  who  ufurped  the  Gotliic  throne,  treated 
Placidia  with  great  ignominy,  and  obliged  her  to  walk 
twelve  miles  before  his  chariot  with  a crowd  of  other  cap- 
tives ; but  Singeric  was  affaffinated  a few  days  after  his 
elevation.  By  a treaty  betw'een  the  Romans  and  Goths, 
(he  was  afterwards  ranfomed  at  an  imnienfe  price,  and  re- 
turned to  Italy.  In  417,  her  brother  Honorius,  as  a re- 
W'ard  for  the  fervices  of  his  general  Conllantius,  compelled 
her  to  give  him  her  hand  in  marriage.  She  manifefted 
great  reluctance  to  this  union,  w'hich,  nevenhelefs,  was  pro- 
duClive  of  a fon  and  daughter,  named  Valentinian  and  Ho- 
noria.  Placidia  again  became  a widow'  in  42 1 , after  her 
huiband  had  occupied  the  throne  only  feven  months.  After 
this  Placidia  fought  for  herlelf  and  children  a retreat  at 
Conftantinople,  where  fine  was  honourably  received  by  her 
nephew  Theodofius,  w'ho  granted  to  Placidia  the  title  of 
Augufta,  and  to  her  fon  that  of  Caefar.  In  425,  Placidia 
again  recovered  her  authority,  andaffumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, as  regent,  during  the  minority  of  her  fon.  Her  admi- 
mftration  was  not  remarkable  for  wifdom  or  vigour,  and  (he 
has  been  charged  with  the  defpicable  and  criminal  policy  of 
corrupting  her  fon  by  a difiblute  education,  that  (he  might 
the  longer  keep  the  power  in  her  own  hands.  At  any  rate, 
(he  feems  to  have  governed  w'ith  abfoliite  fw’ay  till  her  death, 
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at  the  age  of  62,  in  the  year  450.  She  was  interred  at 
Ravenna,  where  her  tomb,  and  even  her  corple  feated  in  a 
eyprefs  chair,  were  preferved  for  many  ages.  This  em- 
prefs  received  many  compliments  from  the  orthodox  clergy, 
and  St.  Peter  Chryfologus  affured  her,  that  her  zeal  for 
the  Trinity  had  been  recompcnfed  by  an  augiilt  trinity  of 
children.  Univer.  HWl.  Gibbon,  vols.  v.  and  vi. 

PLACITA,  Pr.EAS,  a term  frequent  in  our  laws  and 
cuftoms.  Originally,  placita  fignilied  certain  public  affem- 
blies  of  all  degrees  of  snen,  in  which  the  king  .prefided, 
and  where  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  confulted 
upon. 

Thefe  affemblies  were  called  placita  generalia ; becaufe 
gcneralitas  univerforum  majorum  tarn  clericorum  quam  lai- 
corum  ibidem  conveniebat.  And  hence  the  decrees,  ordi- 
nances, fentences,  &c.  of  this  affembly,  were  alfo  called 
placita. 

Sim.  Dunelmenfis  tells  us,  they  were  held  in  the  open 
fields  ; for,  fays  he,  nvllam  oporiet  regent  in  Uteris  ajftgnare  cu- 
riam, quia  nhi  rex  judicat  in  aperto  ihi  ejl  curia  fua. 

Some  will  have  thefe  placita  generalia,  and  curia  regis,  of 
ancient  times,  to  be  much  the  fame  with  what  we  now  call 
a parliament. 

The  lords  courts  came  hence  alfo  to  be  called  placita  ge- 
neralia, though  oftener  curia  generales ; becaufe  all  their 
tenants  and  vaffals  were  obliged  to  appear  in  them. 

We  alfo  meet  with  placitum  uoniinatum,  for  the  day  ap- 
pointed a criminal  to  appear  in,  and  make  his  defence. 
Leg.  Hen.  I.  And  placitum  fraclum,  i.  e.  when  the  day  is 
lapfed. 

I.,ord  Coke  derives  the  word  placitum  a placendo,  quia  hene- 
placitare  fuper  omnia  placet  : indeed,  this  feems  a very  fanciful 
etymon  ; and  others  have  more  reafon  in  deriving  the  word 
from  the  German  plat-z,,  or  the  Latin  plateis,  jields,  or Jlreets, 
where  thefe  affemblies  were  originally  held. 

PLACITARE,  in  the  old  Law  Books,  fignifies  to 
plead  caufes.  See  Pleading. 

“ Mos  placitandi,  ante  Conqujeftum,  fuit  coram  alder- 
manno,  et  proceribus,  et  eorum  hundredariis,  fc.  baronibus, 
majoribus,  melioribus,  fenioribus,  et  urbanis.”  Mifc.  in  Bibl. 
Cott.  fub.  tit.  Vitellius. 

Hence,  placitator,  a pleader.  Ralph  Flambard  is  record- 
ed to  have  been  totius  regni  placitator,  in  William  II. ’s 
time. 

PLACITUM,  in  Law,  a fentence  of  the  court  ; or  an 
opinion,  ordinance,  or  decree. 

Cujlos  Placitorum  corona.  See  CusTos. 

PLACKET,  or  Plaquette,  in  Commerce,  a fmall  fil- 
ver  coin  of  the  Netherlands,  of  3^  ttivers  current.  The  old 
plaquettcs  have  been  reduced  to  2^  ftivers.  The  affay  of 
the  placket  is  W.  (worfe  than  the  Engliflr  ftandard) 
50Z.  8 dwt.  ; its  weight,  i dwt.  i8gr. ; its  contents  in  pure 
filver  grains,  20 : and  its  value  in  fterling,  os.  i\d. 

PLACODIUM,  in  Botany,  from  broad  and 

trujlaceous,  a divifion  of  the  natural  order  of  Lichenes,  as  firft 
diflributed  by  Hoffmann,  and  conflituting  the  fourth  fec- 
tion  of  his  feventh  genus,  Lobaria.  It  compofcs  the  fecond 
tribe  in  the  Prodromus  of  Acharius,  but  has  no  part  in  the 
fubfequent  arrangement,  publifhed  in  his  Methodus.  See 
Lichenes. 

PLACUS,  from  a cake,  becaufe  the  inha- 

bitants of  Cochinchina  ufe  the  fragrant  juice  of  the  ge- 
nus in  queftion,  as  an  ingredient  in  cakes. — Lour.  Co- 
chinch. 496. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefta  Polygamia-fuper- 
flua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofita  nucamentacca,  Linn.  Corymbifera, 
■Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  imbricated,  inverfely  turbinate. 


fcales  linear,  {lender,  ereft.  Cor.  compound,  equal  to  the 
calyx,  ei-e£f  ; Jlorets  of  the  dilk  few,  all  perfect,  tubular, 
five-cleft ; thofe  of  the  circumference  very  numerous,  naked. 
St  am.  (in  the ''perfeft  florets)  Filaments  five,  very  fhort ; 
anthers  fonning  a cylindrical  tube.  Fiji,  (in  all  the  florets) 
Germen  oblong  ; ftyle  thread-fliaped,  fncrt  ; fligmas  two, 
oblong,  eredl  in  the  perfedt  florets,  reflexed  in  the  female 
ones.  Peric.  none,  except  the  unchanged  calyx.  Seed  to 
each  of  the  florets  oblong,  moft  (lender  in  the  female  ones  : 
down  capillary.  Recept.  naked,  convex. 

Efl.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  capillary.  Calyx 
imbricated,  inverfely  turbinate,  with  linear  fcales.  Florets 
of  the  radius  without  a corolla. 

1.  P.  tomentofus.  Lour.  n.  i. — Leaves  ovate,  obtufe, 
downy  on  both  fides.  — Found  wild,  as  well  as  cultivated,  in 
Cochinchina,  Stem  heibaceous,  two  feet  high,  eredf,  branched. 
Leaves  alteniate,  felfile,  ferrated,  odoriferous.  Flowers 
violet,  in  terminal,  eredf,  oblong  panicles. 

2.  P.  lavis.  Lour.  n.  2. — Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  fmooth. 

Native  of  the  fame  country Stem  not  quite  fo  tall,  fmooth. 

Flowers  pale  yellow,  in  fhort  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  tu- 
mid at  the  bafe.  We  know  nothing  of  thefe  plants  but 
from  the  account  of  Loureiro.  See  Elichrysum,  Gna- 
FHALiUM,  and  Erigeron. 

PLADAROTIS,  from  'ctXix  flapo-:,  Jluid,  in  Surgery,  a 
fungous  tubercle  upon  the  inlide  of  the  eye-lid. 

PLADIA,  or  Bladia,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia, 
in  the  province  of  Natangen  ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Konigf- 
berg. 

PLADLING,  a town  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  Ifer  ; 
8 miles  N.W.  of  Ofterhofen. 

PLAFOND,  or  Architeblure,  the  ceiling 

of  a room,  whether  it  be  flat  or  arched  ; lined  with  laths  and 
])laller,  and  fometimes  alfo  enriched  with  paintings,  &c.  See 
Ceiling. 

Plafond  is  alfo  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  bottom  of 
the  projedfure  of  the  larmier  of  the  corniche  ; called  alfo  the 
foffit. 

PI.AGALIS,  Lat.  TrLayio.-,  obliquus,  d latere.  Plagal 
and  authentic,  in  the  ecclefialtical  modes,  or  canto  fermo, 
imply  the  different  divifions  of  the  odtave  : the  divifion  is 
called  authentic,  when  the  5th  is  in  the  acute  ; and  plagal, 
when  the  4th  is  in  the  grave.  (See  Plain  Chant,  and 
Mode.s,  Eccleftajlical.)  The  terms  authentic  and  plagal  are 
with  reafon  cenfured  by  Meibomius  and  Bontempi  as  barba- 
rous. Bontempi  propofes,  inflead  of  the  word  authentic,  to 
fubllitute  principal ; and  for  plagal,  relative  or  collateral. 
Thefe  diflindfions  in  the  Roimfh  church  are  fimilar  to  the 
diferiminations  made  by  the  Greek  mufical  writers  where 
they  clafs  their  modes  under  the  denominations  of  principal 
and  fuhordinate,  with  the  diflindfion  of  hyper  and  hypo.  It 
is  not  furprifing  that  the  primitive  Chriltians  Ihould  give 
Greek  names  to  the  fpecies  of  odfaves  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  modes  ; nor,  if  we  refledf  on  the  fimplicity  that  was 
aimed  at,  and  the  humble  ftate  of  thofe  who  firft  employed 
mufic  in  their  religious  worfhip,  fhall  we  wonder  at  the  incor- 
redf  and  artlefs  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  How  the  Ro- 
man church  acquired  Greek  terms  in  canto  fermo  it  is  eafy 
likewife  to  imagine,  if  we  recolledt  that  it  was  a prefent  from 
Greek  fathers  : and  Gregory,  in  reforming  the  mafs,  not 
only  retained  thefe  Greek  terms,  but  adopted  others,  both 
from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  and  ceremonies,  in 
order  to  conciliate  parties,  and  acquire  converts  ; as  Kyrie 
Eleifon  from  the  Greek,  and  Hallelujah  from  the  Hebrew. 

PLAGIANTHUS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Forfter, 
from  oblique,  and  , a Jlower,  becaufe  of  the 

oblique  difpofition  of  the  petals,  whicli  gives  the  flower  an 
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irregular  appearance. —Forft.  Gen.  t.  43.  Schreb.  459. 
Willd.  Sp.  PL  V.  3.  719.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  .Tull'. 
274.  — Clafs  and  order,  Monaddphia  Dodecandr'ia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Cohnniufer/e,  Linn.  Malvacea,  Juli. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fiinple,  of  one  leaf,  inferior, 
bell-fnaped,  with  five  fmall  aCute  fegnients.  Cor.  Petals 
five,  obovate,  rounded,  with  claws,  two  of  them  folding 
over  each  other,  at  a diftance  from  the  reft.  Slam.  Fila- 
ments united  into  a cylinder,  the  length  of  the  petals ; 
anthers  about  twelve,  ovate,  crowded  about  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  Pyi.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  very  fmail  ; ftyle 
thread-fliaped,  concealed  within  the  tube  of  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  club-lhaped.  Peric.  Berry  ....  Seeds  .... 

FIT.  Ch.  Calyx  fimple,  five-cleft.  Petals  five  ; two  of 
them  together,  remote  from  the  reft.  Style  one.  Stigma 
club-lhaped.  Berry  .... 

I.  P.  divaricatus.  Forft.  Prodr.  47.  Willd.  n.  i. — 
Found  by  Forfter  in  New  Zeeland. — A Jhrub,  with  alter- 
nate, fmooth,  llender  branches,  clothed  with  a fmooth, 
Ihining,  purplilli-brown  bark.  Buds  alternate,  of  two  or 
three  brown  membranous  fcales.  Leaves  three  or  four  Ironi 
each  bud,  lineai',  fomewhat  obovate,  bluntilh,  with  a little 
point,  entire,  fmooth,  about  h.alf  an  inch  long",  tapering  at  the 
bafe,  but  fcarcely  ftalked.  Floveers  folitary,  adjoining  to  the 
leaf-buds,  whitiih,  qach  on  a recurved  Smooth Jlalh,  not  half 
the  length  of  the  leaves.  We  liave,  like  Willdenow,  merely 
feen  one  of  Forfter’s  dried  fpecimens.  Nothing  can  bear 
much  lefs  refemblance  to  a malvaceous  plant,  except  that 
the  inner  bark  feems  fibrous.  Willdenow  moft  truly  re- 
marks that  this  genus  has  nothing  in  common  with  Con- 
narus,  to  which  it  feems,  by  a manufcript  note  of  the 
younger  Linna;us,  fome  great  botanifts  had  referred  it. 

PLAGIARA,  or  Plagiaria,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Lufitania,  upon  the  route  from  Olilipo  to 
Emerita,  between  Emerita  and  Budua,  according  to  the  Iti- 
nerary of  Antonine. 

PLAGIARY,  m Philology,  Author-theft  •,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  purloining  other  people’s  works,  and  putting  them  off 
for  a man’s  own. 

Among  the  Romans,  plagiarius  was  properly  a perfon 
who  bought,  fold,  or  retained  a freeman  for  a Have  ; fo 
called,  becaufe  the  Flavian  law  condemned  fuch  a perfon  ad 
plagas,  to  be  whipped. 

Thomafius  has  an  exprefs  de plagio  Uterario  ; where- 

in he  lays  down  the  laws  and  meafurcs  of  the  right  which 
authors  h.ave  to  one  another’s  writings.  Didlionary  writetrs, 
at  leatt  fuch  as  meddle  with  arts  and  fciences,  Teem  in  this 
cafe  to  be  exempted  from  the  common  laws  of  meum  and 
tuiim  ; they  do  not  pretend  to  fet  up  on  their  own  bottom, 
nor  to  treat  the  reader  at  their  own  coft.  Their  works  are 
fuppofed,  in  great  meafure,  compofitions  of  other  people  ; 
and  whatever  they  take  from  others,  they  do  it  avowedly. 
In  elfedt,  their  quality  givus  them  a title  to  appropriate  every 
thing  that  may  be  for  their  purpofe,  wherever  they  find  it, 
and  they  do  no  otherwife,  than  as  the  bee  does,  for  the 
public  fervice. 

Their  occupation  is  not  pillaging,  but  collefting  contri- 
butions ; and  if  you  aik  them  their  authority,  they  will 
produce  you  the  pradfice  of  their  predeceffors  of  .all  ages 
and  nations. 

PLAGIAULUS,  nxo!')ixv?.o.;,  among  the  Ancients,  a 
kind  of  flute. 

PLAGIOPLATEUS,  in  Natural  Hifory,  a term  ufed 
by  Artedi  and  others,  to  lignify  deprelfed,  in  eppoiition  to 
the  term  cathetoplateus,  which  fignifies  comprelled. 

PLAGIUM,  in  Civil  Laiv,  the  offence  of  fpiriting 
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away  and  itealing  men  and  children  ; whence  the  offenders 
were  called  plagiarii,  and  were  punifliable  with  death.  See 
KlDXAPnXG. 

PLAGIURI,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  great  clafies,  or  families  of  lifli  the  charadters  of  which 
are,  that  the  tail  is  placed  horizontally  ; they  refpire  by 
means  of  lungs,  and  have  ufually  a double  fiftule  in  the  head  ; 
they  are  viviparous,  and  the  males  have  a penis  and  teftes, 
the  females  the  vulva,  ovaria,  mammse.  See.  and  they  bring 
up  their  young  with  milk. 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tranfverfe, 

and  ovpcc,  a tail. 

Under  this  clafs  of  fifli  are  comprehended  the  following 
genera  : the  phyfeter,  delphinus,  balaena,  monodon,  catodon, 
and  trichechus  ; which  fee  under  their  refpedfive  articles. 

PLAGUE,  Xotfj.o:,  Pejlis,  in  Medicine,  called  alfo  pefi- 
lence,  pefilentia,  pefilitas,  a term  which  has  been  applied  t» 
various  epidemic  and  fatal  difeafes,  but  is  now  limited  by 
phyficians  to  a contagious  and  malignant  fever,  which  is  ac- 
companied by  buboes  and  carbuncles. 

Some  correfponding  appellation  is  to  be  found  in  all  lan- 
guages by  which  an  extenfive  and  deftrudftive  malady  of 
tills  kind  is  defignated.  There  is  little  doubt,  howevM-, 
that  thefe  raging  epidemics  have  confifted  of  different  mala- 
dies in  different  inftances  ; having  been  fometimes  the  re- 
mittent fever  originating  from  marfh  effluvia,  fometimes  the 
true  plague,  and  fometimes  perhaps  the  fmall-pox,  or  fcarlet 
fever  ; occafionally,  too,  even  the  ignis  facer,  or  epidemic 
land-1  curvy,  the  refult  of  a dearth  of  nutriment,  appears  to 
have  been  denominated  peftileiice.  (See  Ignis  i’zrrrr.)  In 
many  inftances,  the  plagues  deferibed  by  hiftorians  are  only 
depifted  by  the  extent  of  the  mortality  and  mifery  which 
they  carried  with  them,  and  their  peculiar  fymptoms  are 
not  detailed  ; fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  the  nature 
of  the  malady  itfelf.  And  in  fome  cafes,  though  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  difeafe  are  partially  deferibed,  yet  the  ge- 
neral defeription  is  obfeure  and  doubtful.  Such  is  the 
charadfer  of  the  ftriking  hiftory  of  the  plague  at  Athens, 
which  has  been  left  by  Thucydides  : it  leems  to  be  fuffici- 
ently  diftinft  to  prove  that  that  epidemic  was  not  the  true 
plague  ; fince  the  glandular  fwellings  were  not  among  the 
iymptoms.  The  defeription  of  the  ftate  of  the  Ikin,  in- 
deed, impreffes  the  notion  of  fmall-pox,  rather  than  of 
any  other  contagious  difeafe  ; for  it  is  faid  to  have  been  “ red- 
dilh  or  livid,  with  an  eruption  of  fmall  puflides  and  fores.’’’* 

( fjsygaX:  xa'i  eAksciv  Thucyd.  lib.  11, 

§ 49.)  But  fome  of  the  fymptoms  apparently  belong  to 
the  ignis  facer.  Lucretius  has  given  a poetical  tranflatioii 
of  this  hiftory  of  the  plague,  as  detailed  by  Thucydides. 
(Lib.  vi. ) Some  of  the  plagues  mentioned  by  Livy,  as 
occurring  among  the  Romans,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  glandular  tumours  and  carbuncles  of 
the  true  plague. 

In  more  modern  times,  the  various  forms  of  peftilence 
have  been  fomewhat  more  accurately  diftinguiffled ; and 
during  the  fifteenth,  fixteenth,  and  feventeenth  centuries, 
various  countries  both  of  Europe  and  Afia  have  been  af- 
flifted  with  the  vifitations  of  the  true  plague  ; fo  that  its 
form  and  charaAer  have  been  but  too  well  recognized. 
We  (hall  endeavour  to  colleA  into  one  view  the  various  ap.. 
pearances  which  it  exhibits. 

The  nofological  definition  of  thy  plague  given  by  Dr, 
Cullen,  is  “ a typhus  fever,  in  the  higheft  degree  contagi- 
ous, and  accompanied  with  extreme  debility.  On  an  un- 
certain day  of  the  difeaie  there  is  an  eruption  of  buboes  or 
carbuncles.”  (Nofol.  Method.  Gen.  30.)  On  the  whole^, 
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this  brief  charafter  of  -the  dlfeafe  is  as  correft  as  any  that 
can  be  given ; for,  in  faft,  the  difeafe  varies  greatly  in  its 
appearances  in  different  inltances  ; infomiich  that  even  fever 
is  by  no  means  invariably  prefent ; and  in  the  more  fatal 
-cafes  of  plague,  death  terminates  its  courfe,  before  a fuffi- 
cient  time  has  elapfed  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  buboes 
and  carbuncles. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a general  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms 
of  the  plague  ; becaufe,  in  its  different  degrees  of  violence,  its 
courfe  and  charafter  exhibit  very  material  variations.  Hence 
it  has  been  the  praftice  of  almofl  all  the  phyficians,  vvho 
have  publifhed  their  obfervations  on  the  difeafe,  to  divide 
the  congeries  of  fymptoms- into  feveral  clafles  : the  phyfi- 
cians of  Marfeilles  deferibed  five  fpecies  of  the  malady,  and 
Dr.  Ruffell  divided  it  into  fix  ; while  Lange,  Orrteus,  and 
others,  fpeak  only  of  three  types  which  it  affumed,  or  three 
degrees  of  violence,  the  mild,  fevere,  and  malignant. 

The  general  derangement  of  the  fyffem,  which  ufhers  in 
an  attack  of  the  plague,  is  much  like  that  which  com- 
mences the  courfe  of  ordinary  fever.  A fenfe  of  cold, 
with  fome  fhivering,  which  is  foon  followed  by  heat,  and 
acceleration  of  the  pulfe,  with  giddinefs,  head-ache,  depref- 
fion  of  llrength  and  fpirits,  white  tongue,  vomiting,  or 
diarrhoea,  and  great  oppreflion  about  the  praecordia,  are 
among  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a burning  pain  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  by 
a peculiar  muddinefs  of  the  eyes,  by  coma,  delirium,  and 
other  affedlions  of  the  fenforium,  which  terminate  by  death 
in  fome  cafes  on  the  fecond  or  third  day,  before  tlie 
pathognomonic  fymptoms,  buboes,  and  carbuncles,  have 
appeared  ; but  which,  in  others,  continue  to  increafe,  while 
thefe  morbid  changes  enfiie,  togetherywith  purple  fpots 
and  ecchymofes,  which  belong  to  the  plague,  in  common 
with  other  malignant  fevers.  Without  attempting  a de- 
feription  of  the  different  clafles  of  the  plague  as  fubdivided 
by  the  writers  above-mentioned,  we  fhall  follow  the  labori- 
ous Dr.  Ruffell  through  fome  of  his  remarks  on  the  parti- 
cular fymptoms,  as  he  obferved  the  difeafe  at  Aleppo. 

The  fever  is  prefent  at  one  ftage  or  other  of  the  plague 
with  very  few  exceptions,  though  it  differs  materially  in  its 
degree,  duration,  and  fymptoms,  in  different  individuals. 
It  is  ufually  preceded  by  a wearinefs  and  a confufion  of 
head,  which  becomes  a fevere  pain  as  the  fever  advances. 
The  cold  ftage  is  fhort,  and  lels  marked  than  in  an  inter- 
mittent ; but  the  changes  in  the  fucceeding  hot  fit  are 
fudden,  anomalous,  and  alarming.  Naufea  and  vomiting 
frequently  occur  from  the  beginning  ; but  thefe  fymptoms 
are  abfent  in  a large  proportion,  even  in  cafes  which  termi- 
nate fatally.  Indeed  in  many  the  attack  is  fcarcely  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  that  of  ordinary  fevers  before  the  fecond 
night,  unlefs  where  buboes  and  carbuncles  arife  within  the 
firft  twenty -four  hours.  Although  thefe  remove  all  doubts 
about  the  nature  of  the  fever,  they  do  not,  however,  afford 
any  certain  prognofis  of  the  event  of  the  difeafe.  In  fome 
cafes  clear  remiflions  occur  on  the  fecond  or  third  day  ; 
but  m general  the  changes  from  better  to  worfe  are  frequent 
in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  twenty-four  hours,  and  more  fud- 
den and  vanous  than  in  common  fevers.  The  difeafe  in 
moft  cafes  advances  with  extreme  rapidity,  infomuch  that 
the  patient  on  the  fecond  or  third  day  is  often  in  point  of 
debility,  diforder  of  the  fenfes,  and  of  the  vital  funclions, 
re'iuced  apparently  to  the  condition  of  one  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  a malignant  fever ; yet  to  this  defperate  ftate  will  fuc- 
ceed  a remiflion,  in  which  his  fenfes  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  reftored,  and  weaknefs  only  feems  to  remain.  Never- 
tfielefs,  thefe  remiflions,  when  occurring  early  in  the  difeafe, 


or  when  not  preceded  by  a fweat,  are  often  fliort  and  fal- 
lacious : but  when  they  follow  a perfpiration  on  the  third 
day  or  later,  and  are  of  fome  hours  continuance,  they  af- 
ford  hopes  of  a favourable  iffue. 

Delirium  in  the  plague  feldom  becomes  fo  violent  and 
phrenitic,  as  in  fome  other  fevers.  It  fometimes  comes  on 
the  firft  night,  but  in  general  not  before  the  fecond ; and 
is  higheft  in  the  febrile  exacerbations.  Sometimes  delirium 
alternates  with  coma,  which  laft  is  in  general  a more  dangerous 
fymptom,  but  moft  particularly  fo  when  it  comes  on  early, 
and  does  not  abate  in  the  remiflions. 

The  change  in  the  eyes,  which  has  been  deferibed  as  a 
muddinefs,  is  extremely  remarkable.  It  fometimes  takes 
place  on  the  firft  day,  but  more  commonly  on  the  fecond 
or  third,  and  remains  till  fome  favourable  turn  of  the  dif- 
eafe occurs.  “ It  refembled  fomewhat  the  dull  fixed  eye 
obfervable  in  the  laft  ftages  of  malignant  fevers,  but  the 
dullnefs  was  different,  muddinefs  and  luftre  being  ftrangely 
blended  together:”  and  Dr.  Ruffell  adds,  that  it  con- 
tributed much  to  that  confufion  of  countenance,  which  en- 
abled him,  after  a little  experience,  to  pronounce  with 
tolerable  certainty  on  the  exiftence  or  nonexiftence  of  the 
plague.  The  tongue  very  often  retains  its  natural  appear- 
ance ; and  where  it  change  its  colour,  it  becomes  only 
white,  and  remains  moift,  feldom  becoming  parched,  and 
never  putting  on  fo  thick  a fur,  or  aff'uming  fo  dark  a co- 
lour, as  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  fome  other  fevers.  The 
pidfe  is  generally  low,  quick,  and  equal ; and  in  the  latter 
ftages  it  becomes  exceedingly  quick  and  fmall,  efpecially 
during  the  exacerbations,  fo  as  to  be  fcarcely  percej^tible ; 
yet  in  fome  cafes,  when  the  difeafe  is  confiderably  protrafted, 
and  other  fymptoms  denote  much  diforder,  the  pulfe  varies 
little  from  its  natural  ftate.  In  fafl,  the  variations  of  the 
pulfe  are  often  quite  incongruous  with  the  other  fymptoms. 
The  refpiration  is  little  difordered,  except  in  the  advanced 
ftage : there  is  no  fasto*"  of  the  breath,  nor  cough ; but 
there  is  an  extreme  anxiety  and  oppreflion  about  the  pra:- 
cordia,  which  produce  great  inquietude,  and  where  they 
come  on  early,  always  dangerous  fymptoms.  They  are 
often  accompanied  by  a pain  and  diftrefling  fenfe  of  heat  in 
the  epigaftrium,  probably  connefted  with  the  ftomach,  and 
rather  increafed  than  relieved  by  the  vomiting. 

The  funftions  of  the  brain  and  nerves  are  particularly 
affedted  by  the  attack  of  the  plague ; fo  that  a fudden  and 
extreme  proftration  of  ftrength  belongs  to  the  difeafe  under 
all  circumftances,  and  is,  in  fadt,  the  moft  marked  charac- 
teriftic  of  its  fevere  and  fatal  forms ; the  vital  principle  ap- 
pearing to  be  fuddenly  as  it  were  extinguilhed,  or  fo  en- 
feebled at  once  as  to  be  incapable  of  refilling  the  violence  of 
the  diforder. 

Vomiting  did  not  occur  in  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
fick  at  Aleppo : but  whei^e  it  appeared  at  the  beginning, 
and  continued  with  (hort  intervals,  it  generally  denoted  a 
fatal  termination.  The  matter  ejedled  from  the  ftomach 
was  various  at  the  beginning,  it  was  only  the  ordinary  con- 
tents of  the  vifeus  ; but  after  repeated  reachings,  bile  com- 
monly followed.  Dr.  Ruffell  did  not  obferve  any  fetid  dif- 
charges  from  the  ftomach  ; but  a blackilh  liquor  fometimes 
came  off  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  A diarrhoea  be- 
gan  fometimes  on  the  firft  day,  but  more  commonly  in  the 
advance  of  the  complaint,  and  was  generally  confidered  as  k 
dangerous  fymptom  ; but  the  ftools  were  lefs  ofFenflve  than 
thole  in  tertian  fevers  in  the  fame  climate.  Sometimes  dark 
coloured  blood  was  difeharged  by  ftool  unmixed  with  faeces, 
and  without  griping  pains.  As  a loofeuefs  of  the  bowels 
was  generally  detrimental ; fo,  on  the  other  hand,  a ftate 
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of  coftivenefs  was  attended  with  no  harm  or  inconve- 
nience. 

But  the  peculiar  and  charafteriftic  fymptoms  of  the 
plague,  as  before  dated,  are  the  buboes  and  carbuncles,  the 
former  being  obferved  in  almofl;  all  thofe  patients  who  ai-e 
not  carried  off  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  their  formation. 
The  carbuncles,  however,  do  not  occur  in  more  than  one-third 
of  the  cafes  of  plague,  and  very  rarely  exift  alone,  being  gene- 
rally conjoined  with  buboes.  Buboes  occur  in  the  glands 
of  the  groin  and  arm-pits,  and  alfo  in  the  parotid,  maxil- 
lary, and  cervical  glands  ; but  thofe  of  the  groin  are  moft 
frequently  affefted. 

The  inguinal  peftilential  bubo  fometimes  appears  in  the 
fame  place  as  the  ordinary  venereal  tumour,  but  is  com- 
monly fituated  lower  in  the  thigh.  A burning  and  {hoot- 
ing pain  is  often  felt  in  the  part  before  any  fwelling  is  per- 
ceptible by  the  finger  ; but  when  once  diftinguifhable,  the 
■gland  is ' always  painful  on  preffure.  In  the  incipient  ftate 
of  the  bubo,  a fmall,  hard,  round  tumour  is  felt  under  the 
finger,  moveable  under  the  lldn,  foft,  and  of  its  natural 
colour  ; but  as  the  fwelling  increafes,  it  affumes  more  of 
an  oblong  form,  becomes  lefs  moveable,  and  the  integu- 
ments becorne  thickened  and  tumid.  In  fome  cafes  the 
fwellirig  is  acutely  painful,  in  others  obtufely  fo,  and  its 
progrefs  is  not  lefs  variable.  The  ficin  is  feldom  inflamed 
in  any  degree  during  the  firlt  week,  though  tenfe  and  pain- 
ful ; fo  that  in  the  fatal  cafes,  it  generally  retains  the  natural 
colour ; indeed,  unequivocal  figns  of  the  tendency  to  fup- 
puration  feldom  occur  till  the  fever  abates,  and  is  mani- 
feftly  on  the  decline,  as  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  ; the 
external  inflammation  then  advances,  the  fwelling  becomes 
fofter,  and  breaks  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-fecond 
day,  when  treated  fimply  with  poultices.  Thofe  buboes 
which  do  not  terminate  in  fuppuration,  ufually  difperfe 
gradually,  and  difappear  altogether  in  the  fecond  month  : 
fome  of  the  inguinal  tumours,  however,  remain  hard  and 
indolent  for  a longer  time. 

In  a very  large  proportion  of  thofe  who  are  attacked 
by  the  plague,  the  buboes  begin  to  appear  on  the  firit  day 
of  the  difeafe  ; fometimes  they  are  even  the  very  firft  fymp- 
tom  of  infeftion  ; and  fometimes  they  do  not  arife  until 
the  third  day,  or  even  later.  Sometimes  there  is  a fuccef- 
fion  of  two  or  three  buboes  in  the  fame  patient. 

The  anthrax,  or  carbuncle,  which  is  not  unfrequently  con- 
joined with  the  bubo,  appears  under  fome  variety  of  form. 
Dr.  Ruffell  has  defcribed  five.  Dr.  Gotwald  (who  faw  the 
plague  at  Dantzic)  four,  and  others  three  varieties  of  this 
peftilential  fore.  In  different  inftances,  it  commences  in  the 
form  of  an  inflamed  puftule,  of  various  fize  and  colour,  or 
of  an  angry  pimple,  tubercle,  or  {lightly  elevated  red  or 
livid  fpot ; and  inftead  of  fuppurating  kindly,  it  becomes 
black,  and  forms  a gangrenous  efchar,  furrounded  by  an 
inflamed  and  tumid  margin.  The  part  is  affefted  with  a 
pricking  and  burning  pain.  Dr.  Bancroft  obferves,  that 
when  carbuncles  appear  very  early,  they  afl'ume  a dark 
brown  or  black  colour,  and  remain  forty-eight  hours  or 
more  without  being  circumfcribed  by  an  inflamed  margin  : 
they  generally  indicate  the  greateft  danger.  Moft  com- 
monly, however,  they  appear  only  in  the  advanced  ftages  ; 
and  where  feveral  occur  in  the  fame  fubjedl,  they  generally 
appear  in  quick  fuccefiion.  They  are  feated  in  different  in- 
ftances, on  every  external  part  of  the  body,  even  on  the 
fcrotum,  and  on  the  eye-brows  ; and  when  they  concur  with 
buboes,  they  ufually  appear  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  body  ; 
fometimes,  however,  the  carbuncles  and  buboes  appear  on 
the  oppofite  fides.  Sympathetic  buboes  occafionally  arife 
in  confequence  of  carbuncles ; but  they  are  lefs  intenfely 


painful  than  primary  buboes,  and  difperfe  when  the  car- 
buncles fuppurate  kindly. 

Some  other  eruptive  appeai'ances  occur  during  the  plague, 
which  are  among  the  fymptoms  of  all  malignant  fevers  : 
thefe  are  efpecially  petechia  and  •vibices,  or  purple  dots  and 
blotches  ; fome  of  them  refembling  in  fize  and  appearance 
the  marks  of  flea-bites,  and  fome  the  ftripes  and  bruifes  of  a 
whip.  In  fome  cafes,  a fort  of  marbled  appearance  of  the 
flvin  takes  place,  or  the  furface  is  difcoloured  by  narrow 
ftreaks  of  a brown,  purplifli,  red,  or  livid  colour.  Moll 
of  thefe  appearances,  which  are  obvioufly  of  a petechial  na- 
ture, were  vulgarly  called  tokens  in  the  plagues  of  London  ; 
being  confidered,  and  not  unjuftly,  as  commonly  betokening 
the  approach  of  death.  Some  of  thefe  indeed  feem,  from 
the  defeription  given  by  Dr.  Hodges,  to  have  been  elevated, 
as  if  blood  had  been  effufed  under  the  cuticle.  “ The 
tokens,”  he  fays,  “ were  of  various  fizes,  fometimes  as  fmall 
as  a pin’s  head,  fometimes  larger,  and  as  broad  as  a filvei^ 
penny.  Some  were  depreffed,  others  prominent.  They 
differed  alfo  in  their  degrees  of  hardnefs,  fome  being  eafily 
penetrable  by  a needle  or  a pen-knife,  &c.  They  were  not 
all  of  the  fame  colour,  but  often  bore  fo  ftrong  a refemblance 
to  warts,  that  they  were  often  miftaken  for  them,  not  only 
by  the  vulgar,  but  even  by  the  furgeons  ; and  the  author 
himfelf  was  fometimes  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  needle 
for  diftinguifliing  them.  A quick  fenfibility  was  a good 
fign,  and  thofe  which  went  no  farther  than  the  flcin  would 
often  flough  off ; whereas  when  they  went  deeper,  they  were 
deemed  dangerous,  efpecially  when  the  part  loft  its  feeling, 
and  threatened  fphacelation.”  (Hodges,  Loimologia,  p.  133.) 
The  fame  excellent  author  deferibes  another  peftilential 
eruption  ; thofe  of  this  kind  were  popularly  called  blains, 
and  were  a fort  of  blebs  or  bulla,  containing  ichor  or  ferum. 
Thefe,  he  fays,  were  “ vefications  of  fize  from  a pea  to  a 
nutmeg,  encompaffed  with  a variegated  circle,  generally 
reddifli.  They  arofe  with  exquifite  and  {hooting  pain,  and 
contained  an  ichor  of  a yellowifh  or  ftraw  colour,  which  was 
fo  acrid  or  cauftic,  that  it  foon  corroded  the  veficle,  and 
burft  out,  of  a colour  yellowifh,  livid,  or  black.  Thefe 
puftules  broke  out  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  their  ftation 
and  number  being  uncertain ; fometimes  few,  fometimes 
many  : in  one  cafe,  the  whole  body  was  covered  all  over 
with  them.”  (Loc.  cit.  p.  no.)  In  the  diredtions  pub- 
lilhed  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  for  the  fearchers,  the 
latter  are  ordered  to  examine  “ whether  there  be  any  blains 
which  may  rife  in  any  part  of  the  body  in  form  of  a blifter, 
much  bigger  than  the  fmall-pox,  of  a ftraw  colour  or  livid 
colour,  which  latter  is  the  worfer ; either  of  them  hath  a 
reddifli  circuit,  fomething  fwollen,  round  about  it ; which 
circuit  remains  after  the  blifter  is  broken,  encompaffing  the 
fore.”  See  Certain  neceffary  Direftions,  by-  the  King’s 
fpecial  Command,  Lond.  1665. 

Such  are  the  fymptoms  which  charadterize  the  formidable 
malady,  the  plague.  In  different  cafes,  they  are  of  courfe 
varioufly  combined,  and  affume  various  degrees  of  violence, 
according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  and  conftitution  of  the  pa- 
tient. They  differ  alfo  materially  according  to  the  feafon, 
and  to  the  particular  period  of  the  epidemic  ; infomuch  that 
the  proportion  of  fatal  cafes,  among  thofe  who  are  attacked 
at  different  periods  of  its  prevalence,  varies  greatly.  But 
the  fatality  of  the  difeafe  is  greater  in  general  than  that  of 
any  other  malignant  fever,  and  cuts  off  the  majority  of 
thofe  whom  it  feizes,  from  two  to  feven  days  from  its  at- 
•tack.  All  ages  and  conditions,  every  variety  of  conftitu- 
tion, ftrong  and  feeble,  and  both  fexes  under  every  circum- 
ftance,  are  liable  to  the  infedkion  ; which,  during  tliofe  par- 
ticular feafons  in  which  it  lias  become  epidemic,  has  therefore 
3 X ^ committed 
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committed  the  moft  dreadful  deftru£lion  in  the  population 
of  thofe  towns  and  diftrifls,  which  it  has  unhappily  vi- 
lited. 

It  may  feem  extraordinary  that  the  origin  of  a difeafe, 
which  has  in  all  ages  been  the  fcourge  of  mankind,  fliould 
have  been  always  the  fubjecl  of  doubt,  or  at  lead;  of  much 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is,  however,  to  this  day  difputed, 
whether  the  plague  be  propagated  by  contagion  or  not  ; and 
it  muff  be  admitted  that  there  are  fome  difficulties  attending 
either  fuppolition.  A fimilar  difcuflion,  indeed,  has  been 
carried  on,  with  fome  acrimony,  refpefting  the  epidemics 
of  our  own  times,  efpecially  refpefting  the  yellow  fever  of 
the  Weft  Indies  and  America;  and  fome  even  difputed  the 
nature  of  the  fever,  which  fpread  fo  extenfively  and  fatally 
among  our  troops  in  the  recent  expedition  to  Walcheren. 
The  moft  intelligent  writers,  however,  concur  in  aferibing 
epidemic  difeafes  to  two  fources ; namely,  to  the  miafmata 
or  effluvia  of  marffies,  and  to  contagion,  or  the  exhalations 
and  fecreted  matter  from  the  bodies  of  perfons  diieafed. 
To  the  former  fource,  marfu  effluvia,  the  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers,  which  are  endemic  in  particular  diftrihts 
at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and  often  extenfively  pre- 
valent and  fatal,  are  generally  alcribed  ; and  they  are  dil- 
tincftly  traceable  to  certain  combinations  of  heat  and  humi- 
dity afting  upon  vegetable  and  animal  foils.  (See  Epi- 
demic.) Hence  in  the  autumnal  feafon,  flat,  marlhy 
countries,  the  feat  of  camps  and  other  large  congregations 
of  men,  and  the  uncleanly  parts  of  crowded  cities,  have 
generally  been  obferved  to  be  produftive  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers.  (See  Health  of  London.)  Now  fome 
of  thefe  circumftances  alfo  concur  in  favouring  the  propaga- 
tion, if  not  in  giving  origin  to  the  plague  ; whence  the  dif- 
ficulty of  admitting  the  contagious  fource  of  the  latter  has 
arifen.  It  has  alfo  been  ftated,  as  an  objeAion  to  the 
opinion  that  the  plague  is  propagated  by  contagion,  that,  in 
many  places,  the  difeafe  is  feldom  entirely  abfent  ; yet  that 
it  rages  epidemically  and  fatally  only  at  particular  times. 
Thus,  it  is  collefted  from  the  bills  of  mortality  of  London, 
that,  although  there  were  but  four  great  plague-years  in 
this  metropolis  diming  the  feventeenth  century,  namely,  the 
yhars  1603,  1625,  1636,  and  1665,  (in  the  two  firft  of 
which  about  35,000,  and  in  the  laft  68,000  died,)  yet  that 
there  were  but  three  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  1603  until  1670,  which  were  entirely 
free  from  the  plague.  In  many  of  thefe  intermediate  years, 
indeed,  the  mortality  of  the  difeafe  was  very  confiderable  : 
for  the  bills  exhibit  900  deaths  by  the  plague,  in  1604; 
400,  in  1605  ; 2000,  in  1606 ; the  fame  in  the  two  follow- 
ing  years;  and  even  fo  late  as  from  1640  to  1648,  the 
number  every  year  exceeded  1000.  (See  Dr.  Heberden’s 
Treatife  on  the  Increafe  and  Decreafe  of  different  Difeafes, 
p.  75. ) Diemerbroeck  remarks,  in  his  excellent  Treatife 
on  the  Plague,  that  whenever  the  plague  has  been  excited 
out  of  its  proper  feafon,  it  has  not  fpread ; and  it  has  been 
obferved  by  Dr.  Ruflell,  that,  in  winter  time,  when  in- 
feffed  perfons  have  come  to  places  about  Aleppo,  fome  of 
whom  have  died  of  the  difeafe  in  the  families  where  they 
lodged,  the  diftemper  was  not  by  fuch  means  propagated. 
Dr.  Hodges  has  alfo  ftated,  in  a ftrong  point  of  view,  the 
total  freedom  from  infeflion  experienced  by  thofe  perfons, 
who  had  fled  from  London  during  the  ravages  of  the  plague, 
in  the  autumn  of  1665,  when  they  returned  in  the  winter  to 
the  houfes  and  beds  in  which  their  friends  had  died  of  the 
malady,  without  any  previous  purification  having  been  made 
of  the  very  linen  and  clothes  which  they  had  ufed.  See  his 
Loijnologia. 

It  is  likewife  an  indubitable  faft,  that  the  plague  has 


always  firft  appeared  and  eftabliffied  its  head-quarters  in  the 
filthieft  parts  of  crowded,  ill-conftrudfed,  and  large  cities, 
and  has  committed  its  moft  fatal  ravages  among  the  loweft 
of  the  people.  Thus  at  Grand  Cairo  and  Conftantinople  it 
appears  almoft  annually.  Blackmore  takes  notice  that  the 
impurity  and  filth,  conneAed  with  the  galleys  and  fiaves  at 
Marfeilles,  filled  the  air  with  offenfive  fmells,  eafily  per- 
ceivable by  thofe  that  pafled  along  the  adjoining  Ihore  ; 
and  in  1720  the  plague  broke  out  there,  in  a part  of  the 
town  thronged  b}'  the  poorell  people.  In  London,  Dr. 
Heberden  obferves,  the  plagues  of  1626  and  1636  broke 
out  at  Whitechapel,  a part  of  the  town  which  abounded 
with  poor  and  with  flaughter-houfes  : that  of  1665  is  faid 
to  have  broken  out  firft  at  St.  Giles’s  ; and  there  it  would 
probafily  break  out  again,  if  ever  we  fliould  fuffer  fuch 
another  calamity.  Hodges  affirms,  that  in  1665  the  difeafe 
was  fo  much  more  prevalent  among  the  lower  clalfes,  that  it 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  poor's  plague. 

All  thefe  faAs,  however,  when  taken  into  confideration, 
along  with  the  more  pofitive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  aftual 
contagion  of  the  plague,  perhaps  tend  only  to  prove  that 
the  human  bodv  is  more  predifpofed  to  be  aAed  upon  by 
the  contagion,  under  certain  circumftances,  which  materially 
influence  the  Hate  of  the  conllitution.  It  muft  be  admitted, 
indeed,  as  a matter  of  daily  obfervation,  tliat  a certain 
predifpofition  of  the  body  is  requifite  for  the  produAion  of 
all  difeafes,  and  for  the  operation  of  contagion  in  particular  : 
otherwife  it  could  not  happen  that  great  numbers  fliould 
efcape  during  the  whole  reign  of  an  epidemic  ; that  at  dif- 
ferent feafons  of  the  year,  one  and  the  fame  caufe  (a  chill, 
for  inftance,  or  an  aA  of  intemperance)  fliould  produce 
very  different  difeafes,  a catarrh,  a cholera,  or  a bilious 
fever.  A particular  ftate  of  the  air  is,  in  faA,  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  propagation  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague  ; 
for  it  is  only  during  a feafon  of  moderate  heat  that  it  has 
ever  been  obferved  to  prevail  extenfively.  In  Europe  it  has 
invariably  raged  moft  violently  and  fatally  in  the  fummer 
and  autumnal  months,  efpecially  in  September.  Thus  in 
the  plague  of  London  in  1665,  the  deaths  from  the  plague 
were,  in  June,  590;  in  July,  4129;  in  Auguft,  20,046; 
in  September,  26,230;  in  OAober,  14,373;  in  November, 
3449  ; and  in  December,  they  were  under  1000.  (See  the 
Bills  of  Mortality.)  The  cold  weather  of  northern  climates 
has  invariably  been  obferved  to  check  the  ravages  of  the 
plague.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  extreme  heat  of 
fouthern  latitudes  is  equally  adverfe  to  the  propagation  of 
the  contagion  ; fo  that  the  difeafe  is,  in  faA,  unknown  in 
tropical  climates.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  its  progrefs  is  al- 
w'ays  fufpended  during  the  hotteft  months  of  the  year. 
(See  Ruffell  on  the  Plague,  and  Bancroft  on  Yellow  Fever, 
p.  579.)  “ But  a proper  ftate  of  the  air,”  to  ufe  the 

words  of  Dr.  Heberden,  “ is  not  the  only  circumftance  ne- 
ceffary  to  promote  the  operation  of  contagion.  During  the 
epidemical  conllitution,  it  is  highly  probable  that  good  diet, 
and  good  fpirits,  and  cleanlinefs,  and  freffi  air,  and  proper 
clothing,  and  exercife,  may  all  contribute  to  render  the 
body  lefs  fufceptible  of  difeafe  ; the  feeds  of  which,  like 
thofe  of  vegetables,  will  then  only  fpring  up  and  thrive, 
when  they  fail  upon  a foil  convenient  for  their  growth.” 
(On  the  Increafe  and  Decreafe  of  different  Difeafes,  p.  68.) 
Thefe  obfervations  are  corroborated  by  the  faA,  iiiiiverfally 
obferved  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  that  the  prin- 
cipal ravages  are  committed  upon  the  lower  claffes  of  the 
people  ; and  they  are  perhaps  farther  confirmed,  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  peftilence  in  combination  with  dearth 
and  famine,  according  to  the  general  teftimony  of  hiftorians, 
during  which  the  people  are  not  only  ill-fed,  but  ill  fupplied 
4 with 
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with  fuel,  clothing,  and  other  healthful  accommodations, 
and  alfo  difpirited  in  the  extreme. 

Dr.  Bancroft  has  colleAed  fome  fafts  and  tellimonies 
which  concur  in  pointing-  out  the  circumftauces  which  in- 
duce a predifpofition  in  the  body  to  receive  the  contagion 
of  the  plague,  or  to  rehft  its  influence.  He  quotes  Dr. 
Pugnet’s  opinion,  that  the  fufeeptibility  of  a perfon  for 
the  contagion  is  greatly  increafed  by  a moderately  warm 
and  moift  atmofphere  ; that  children,  females,  and  perfons 
of  delicate  feeble  conftitutions,  are  molt  apt  to  become 
infedted ; and  that  thofe  who  are  naturally  robull  and  vi- 
gorous feldom  take  the  difeafe,  unlefs  weakened  by  excef- 
live  fatigue,  watchihg,  exceflive  venereal  indulgence,  or  in- 
toxication. Dr.  Defgenettes  remarks,  that  the  plague 
feemed  more  particularly  to  attack  thofe  who  are  expofed 
to  fudden  tranfitions  from  a hot  to  a cold  atmofphere,  and 
•vice  verfd,  fuch  as  bakers,  cooks,  and  blackfmiths  ; and 
that  men  addidted  to  excelTes  witli  women  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  very  feldom  recovered  from  the  difeafe. 

Dr.  Bancroft  has  alfo  adduced  fome  obfervations,made  by 
himfelf,  in  proof  of  the  influence  of  atmofpheric  heat  and 
cold,  in  both  their  extremes,  in  rendering  the  contagion 
dormant,  or  in  fufpending  that  fufeeptibility  or  affinity  of 
the  human  body,  without  which  it  cannot  produce  difeafe 
in  ordinary  circumftances.  Peftilential  contagion,  he  ob- 
ferves,  probably  exills  at  all  times  in  Lower  Egypt,  Sy- 
ria, and  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the  I^evant,  and  it  is 
frequent  on  board  Turkilh  and  Greek  veffeLs.  When  he 
was  in  Egypt,  he  remarked,  that  the  obvious  effedl;  of  heat 
in  lell’ening  the  fufceptibilities  of  individuals,  or  their  ap- 
titudes for  taking  the  difeafe,  was  moll;  evident  in  thofe 
who  had  lately  ai-rived  from  cold  climates,  and  who  were 
comparatively  moft  affedled  by  the  fummer’s  heat ; and  af- 
cribed  his  own  elcape,  at  that  time,  to  that  circumlhance. 

“ There  were,  however,  perfons  in  Egypt,”  he  adds,  “ who 
had  been  long  accuftomed  to  greater  degrees  of  heat,  and 
who  were  therefore  not  rendered  infufceptible  of  the  dif- 
eafe, and  fome  few  of  thefe  caught  it  after  it  had  be- 
come extinft  in  the  Britiflr  army,  and  when  a perfon 
landed  from  England  would  not  receive  it,  though  he  ffept 
in  an  infefted  bed ; and  it  was  from  this  caufe,  that  in  the 
autumn  of  the  fame  year,  the  difeafe  began  at  Rofetta 
nearly  two  months  before  the  ufual  time,  i.  e.  on  the  1 3th 
of  September,  when  I firft  difeovered  it  in  two  natives  of  the 
Eail  Indies,  attached  to  the  Indian  army  ; and  it  was  pro- 
pagated with  fome  rapidity  for  fix  or  eight  weeks,  among 
perlons  who  were  either  born  in,  or  had  juft  come  from,  a 
climate  muc/3  hotter  than  Egypt,  whilft  the  Britifh  troops 
diredlly  from  England  did  not  receive,  and  probably  could 
not  have  been  made  to  take  the  difeafe.”  On  Yellow  Fever, 
p.  59i._ 

It  is  fortunate  for  mankind,  as  the  fame  able  author  has 
remarked,  that  the  communication  of  the  contagion  of  the 
plague  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  fo  many  favour- 
able circumftances,  and  particularly  upon  that  of  a fuitable 
temperature,  and  of  certain  aptitudes  and  fufceptibilities  in 
the  human  fubjeft  ; for  without  fuch  requifites,  or  fuch  ob- 
ttacles  to  its  propagation,  the  earth  might  have  long  fince 
become  defolate. 

It  would  feem  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  a lon^  detail  of 
fad'ts  to  prove  that  the  plague  is  a contagious  dii^afe,  not- 
withftanding  the  refufal  of  fome  perfons  to  admit  the  fadl. 
The  majority  of  the  hiftories  of  the  plague  teem  with  evi- 
dences from  which  it  is  undeniably  inferred.  It  is  more 
elpecially  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  circumftance 
of  the  multitude  of  medical  attendants  on  the  fick  under 
this  malady  who  have  perilhed  by  its  attacks,  and  parti- 


cularly of  thofe  who  have  been  under  the  necellity  of  the 
moft  clofe  contad  with  the  infeded.  Dr.  Samoilowitz, 
who  for  many  years  officiated  as  an  army  furgeon  in  places 
where  he  had  numerous  opportunities  of  feeing  perfons 
under  the  plague,  and  efpecially  during  that  of  Mofeow  in 
1771,  has  filled  nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  his  treatife 
“ fur  la  pcfte,”  with  proofs  of  its  contagious  influence  ; 
and  among  thefe  he  mentions,  that  having  fucceffively  vo- 
lunteered his  fervices  as  chief  furgeon,  in  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal hofpitals  of  Mofeow,  all  the  afliftant  furgeons  who 
were  employed  under  him,  fifteen  in  number,  took  the  dif- 
eafe, which  terminated  fatally  in  eleven  of  them.  The  me- 
dical officers  of  the  Frencli  army,  during  their  campaign 
in  Egypt,  experienced  the  effeds  of  the  contagion  to  a great 
extent ; about  eighty  of  them  periffied  by  the  plague  within 
one  year,  according  to  Dr.  Sotira,  who  w-as  one  of  the  fur- 
vivors.  He  adds,  that  in  the  two  following  years,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  employ  Turkiffi  barbers  to  drefs 
buboes,  carbuncles,  and  blifters,  as  well  as  to  bleed,  and 
apply  fridions  of  oil,  under  the  infpedion  of  French  phy- 
ficians  and  furgeons,  and  that,  in  confequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement, only  twelve  medical  officers  died  in  twice  the 
former  time.  He  alfo  ftates,  that  more  than  half  of  the 
Turks,  who  were  thus  employed  to  affiift  the  French  fur- 
geons, took  the  plague,  which,  in  feveral  inftances,  proved 
mortal  ; though  among  a confiderable  number  of  other 
Turks,  employed  at  Rofetta  by  the  French  to  bury  the  dead, 
only  one  caught  the  difeafe.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
fads  which  indicate  that  there  is  comparatively  little  dan- 
ger in  handling  the  bodies  of  infeded  perfons  after  death, 
than  while  alive.  See  Bancroft,  loc.  cit.  and  Gaetan  Sotira, 
Mem.  fur  la  Pefte,  obfervee  en  Egypt,  p.  y. 

The  plague,  which  ravaged  Marfeilles  in  1720,  appears 
to  have  afforded  ample  evidence  of  its  contagious  nature. 
The  report  tranfmitted  to  the  regent  by  M.  Chicoyneau 
on  the  1 8th  of  Auguft,  reprefents  the  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons as  unanimous  in  their  declaration,  “ that  when  one 
perfon  in  a family  was  attacked  and  died,  the  reft  foon  un- 
derwent the  fame  fate,  infomuch  that  there  were  inftances 
of  families  entirely  deftroyed  in  that  manner  ; and  if  any 
one  of  an  infeded  family  fled  to  another  houfe,  the  con- 
tagion accompanied  him, ' and  proved  fatal  to  the  family 
where  he  had  taken  refuge.”  ( Relation  Hiftorique,  p.  1 15.) 
It  appears,  too,  from  the  hiftorical  record  juft  quoted,  that 
the  firft  hofpital  opened  for  the  infeded  proved  fatal  to 
all  the  attendants.  The  introdudion  of  the  plague  into 
the  Hotel  Dieu  was  traced  to  a woman  received  as  a patient 
from  the  rue  de  I’Efcale,  the  ftreet  in  which  the  diltemper 
firft  broke  out.  Two  of  the  nurfes  who  affifted  at  her 
reception,  and  the  matron  who  changed  her  linen,  were 
taken  ill  the  next  day,  and  died  after  a few  hours’  ill- 
nefs.  In  confequence  of  the  dreadful  rapidity  with  which 
the  contagion  fpread  in  that  eftabliffiment,  it  deftroyed  phy- 
ficians, furgeons,  apothecaries,  confeffors,  and  all  the  other 
officers  and  fervants,  with  the  whole  of  the  poor  in  the 
hofpital,  including  above  three  hundred  foundlings.  The 
priefts  and  monks  who  attended  the  infeded  fuffered  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  medical  affiftants.  And,  laftly,  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  galley-flaves,  employed  in  going  into 
the  infeded  houfes,  and  burying,  the  dead,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  periflied  in  the  ipace  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 
The  whole  tenour  of  the  hiftory  of  that  plague,  indeed, 
concurs  to  eftabliffi  the  fad  of  its  contagious  nature.  We 
fliall,  therefore,  conclude  this  brief  detail  with  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Dr.  Rufl'ell,  fuggefted  by  his  experience  in  the 
Eaft. 

“ If  of  one  hundred  perfons,  expofed  to  the  infedion 
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of  the  plague  by  a near  approach  to  the  fick,  ninety  fliould 
fall  ill,  rtiall  human  inability  to  afiign  fatisfaftory  reafons 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  other  ten,  be  converted  into  a 
pofitive  argument  againft  the  difeafe  having  been  caught  by 
contagion  ? If  perfons  retired  from  all  commerce  with  the 
infefted  and  their  attendants,  breathing  the  fame  air  with 
the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  and  nourilhed  by  the  fame  ali- 
ment, remain  untouched  during  the  ravage  of  the  plague, 
as  long  as  they  continue  fecluded,  but  upon  unguarded 
communication  are  taken  ill  like  others, — can  any  rational 
doubt  arife  about  the  caufe  of  their  former  fecurity  ? Or 
if  through  ftealth,  or  negleft  of  requiiite  precautions,  fub- 
ftances  tainted  by  the  lick  flrould  be  conveyed  into  thefe  fe- 
cluded retreats  ; and  perfons  living  temperately  as  before, 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  and  confequently  in  the 
midft  of  imaginary  fecurity,  happen  to  be  feized  with  the 
diftemper, — can  it  with  any  fliow  of  reafon  be  afcribed,  not 
to  contagion,  but  to  terror,  or  to  colluvies  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  produced  by  intemperance  and  bad  aliment  ? 
The  inftances  here  alluded  to  are  not  the  creation  of  fancy, 
but  ftriftly  confonant  to  repeated  experience  in  Turkey;  to 
fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  what  has  been  obferved  at  Mar- 
feilles,  and  in  various  cities  in  Europe.”  Rulfell  on  the 
Plague,  p.  208. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  but  confider  the  contagious  nature 
of  the  plague  as  fatisfaftorily  proved,  though  not  demon- 
ftrable.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  unqua- 
lified admiffion  of  the  propofition,  is  the  complete  and 
often  fpeedy  eradication  of  the  difeafe  in  a place,  where  no 
particular  means  of  purification  have  been  employed,  by 
which  the  contagion  might  be  removed  or  deftroyed.  But 
this  difficulty  is  not  infurmountable,  as  we  have  already 
attempted  to  ffiew,  and  as  might  be  farther  illuftrated  by 
a reference  to  the  progrefs  of  thofe  contagious  difeafes, 
which  admit  of  no  difpute,  fuch  as  the  fmall-pox  and 
mealies.  For  even  thefe  arc  only  widely  epidemic  and  fe- 
verely  fatal  at  particular  feafons,  when  circumftances,  that 
are  not  always  cognizable,  give  a peculiar  virulence  to  tlie 
contagion,  or  a predifpofition  to  the  human  conftitution  to 
receive  its  influence. 

The  contagion  of  the  plague,  like  that  of  the  common 
malignant  fever,  or  typhus,  of  temperate  climates,  and 
unlike  that  of  fmall-pox,  may  infeft  a perfon  a fecondtime. 
Dr.  Bancroft  fays,  “ two  cafes  of  i-e-mfecllon,  or  fecond  at- 
tacks of  plague,  fell  under  my  obfervation  in  'Egypt ; one 
occurred  in  Mr.  Webfter,  then  an  affiftant  furgeon,  and  the 
other  in  a foldier  of  the  27th  regiment,  each  of  whom  had 
a bubo  : they  were,  however,  but  (lightly  indifpofed,  the 
weather  having  become  hot.  Dr.  Buchan  had  a fecond 
attack,  but  with  only  a fmall  carbuncle,  as  he  informed  me. 
Dr.  Price  alfo  had  a fecond  attack,  without  either  bubo  or 
carbuncle,  but,  according  to  his  account,  with  a violent 
affeftion  of  the  head  and  nervous  fyftem.”  In  general,” 
he  adds,  “ I think  fecond  attacks  are  milder  than  the  firft, 
though  Dr.  Price  informed  me  of  his  having  feen  a lad, 
who,  under  fuch  an  attack,  died  on  the  fecond  day.  Pugnet 
fays,  that  re -infections,  when  they  occurred,  were  ofteneft 
in  perfons  who  had  been  mildly  treated  by  the  firft  attack  ; 
and  that  feveral  of  thefe  had  the  difeafe  very  violently  the 
fecond  time,  immediately  after  ufing  the  bed  or  blanket 
of  perfons  who  had  died  of  it.”  (Loc.  cit.  p.  599.) 
The  fadt  of  the  occurrence  of  the  plague  in  the  fame  in- 
dividual more  than  once,  is,  indeed,  fully  eftablifhed  upon 
the  beft  authorities,  although  fome  have  difputed  it.' 
Merteus  fays  of  the  plague  at  Mofeow,  “ Experientia 
comprobatum  fit,  hanc  (peftem)  illos  non  folum  in  variis 
vitae  periodis,  fed  et  eadem  epidemia,  bis,  aut  faepius  occu- 


pare  pofle.”  (Obf.  Med.  p.  123.)  Dr.  Ruflell  alfo  bears 
teftimony  to  the  fame  fad:  in  the  epidemics  which  he  wit. 
nefled  at  Aleppo.  Neverthelefs,  a fecond  infeCfion  is  ad- 
mitted 'to  be  rather  a rare  occurrence,  at  lead  during  the 
fame  epidemic.  In  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  peftilen- 
tial  cafes  recorded  by  Diemerbroeck,  there  are  only  two  in 
which  the  patients  had  been  infefted  twice  during  the  fame 
feafon  ; but  he  had  met  with  feveral  inftances  of  perfons 
attacked  at  Nimeguen,  who  had  fuffered  the  plague  fome 
years  before.  ( See  Diemerbroeck  De  Pefte,  lib.'  iv.  Hift. 
37,  and  45.)  Whether  the  obfervation  of  Thucydides  is 
thus  fandioned,  as  applicable  to  the  true  plague,  may  be 
queftioned.  He  fays  that,  in  the  plague  of  Athens,  “ thofe 
who  recovered  had  much  compaffion  on  thofe  who  were 
dying,  and  thofe  who  lay  lick,  as  having  known  the  mK 
fery  themfelves,  and  were  now  In  a fecure  condition,  for  it 
never  feized  the  fame  perfon  twice  fo  as  to  be  fatal”  (Thucyd. 
de  Bello  Pelopon.  hb.  ii.)  As  the  fymptoms  deferibedby 
Thucydides  were  more  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  fmall- 
pox  than  of  the  true  plague,  as  above  (fated  ; fo  this  con- 
fidence of  the  convalefcents  in  their  fecurity  (which  is  not 
ufual  in  cafes  of  the  true  plague  when  epidemic)  rather 
confirms  the  opinion  the  plague  of  Athens  was  fmall-pox. 

With  refped  to  the  treatment  of  the  plague,  very  little 
that  is  fatisffidory  can  be  collefted  from  the  writings  of 
thofe  who  have  witnelTed  its  ravages.  Dr.  Bancroft  ex- 
prelfes  an  opinion,  that,  until  we  know  more  of  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  nature  endeavours  to  overcome  it,  we 
can  perhaps  do  but  little  for  her  affiftance,  except  by  re- 
ftraining  all  violent  and  dangerous  fymptoms,  all  exceffive 
and  debilitating  evacuations,  and  fupporting,  when  necef- 
fary,  the  powers  of  life,  by  a moderate  ufe  of  wine,  ether, 
opium,  volatile  alkali,  and  Peruvian  bark.  “ The  inftances 
of  perfons  who  have  ftrangely  recovered  from  the  plague, 
after  having  wandered  alone  about  the  country,  particularly 
in  Egypt,  expofed  to  cold  and  wet,  feem  to  indicate,  that 
even  the  moll  moderate  fweating  is  at  beft  ufelefs  ; but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  unfuccefsful  trials  made  by  Dr.  Price, 
of  the  cold  bath,  afford  no  encouragement  to  repeat  fuch 
applications  to  the  furface.  In  fome  few  cafes,  where  the 
difeafe  occurs  in  the  vigorous  and  robuft,  and  is  accompanied 
with  highly  inflammatory  fymptoms,  bleeding  might  per- 
haps p ove  beneficial,  if  employed  within  a few  hours  from 
the  attack  ; though  in  general  very  bad  effedls  appear  to 
have  refulted  from  this  evacuation.  Mild  emetics  are  faid, 
in  fome  cafes,  to  have  proved  beneficial,  given  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  difeafe.” 

This  paragraph  feems  to  contain  the  fum  of  the  informa- 
tion, which  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  modern  medi- 
cine on  the  fubjefil.  Blood-letting,  in  general,  is  to  be  de- 
precated in  a difeafe,  in  which  the  inflammatory  fymptoms 
are  feldom  confiderable,  and  the  depreffion  of  llrength  ufually 
great  and  fudden.  And  in  like  manner,  all  violent  evacua- 
tions, either  by  emetics  or  purgatives,  appear  to  be  detrimental, 
efpecially  as  violent  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  apt  to  occur 
fpontaneoufly,  and  are  deemed  very  unfavourable  fymptoms. 
Dr.  Ruffell  remarks,  that  “ the  negledl  of  purging  at  the 
beginning  was  not  followed  by  the  confequences  which 
might  rationally  have  been  expefted,”  and,  he  adds,  “ I 
never  faw  any  acute  diftemper,  where  coftivenefs  was  at- 
tended with  fo  little  inconveniency.  Neverthelefs,  I think 
it  rational,  by  gentle  means,  to  clear  the  bowels  at  the  be- 
ginning from  any  colluvies  that  might  happen  to  be  lodged 
there  ; for  though  that  did  not  conftantly  prevent  loofenefs, 
or  other  fymptoms  produced  by  matter  pent  up,  and  ren- 
dered more  putrefeent  by  the  fever,  yet  I think  it  fometimes 
had  that  effedl  ; and  the  paffage  of  the  bowels  often  ap- 
peared 
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peared  to  relieve  the  head,  both  ia  the  augment  and  decline 
of  the  difeafe.” 

It  appears  to  have  been  a very  early  and  general  opinion, 
as  Dr.  Bancroft  remarks,  among  the  phyficians  of  this  and 
other  neighbouring  countries,  that  thofe  who  were  attacked 
with  the  plague,  and  other  contagious  difeafes,  had  imbibed 
a morbid  polfon,  and  that  it  was  neceffary,  above  all  things, 
to  aflift  nature  in  expelling  that  poifon  from  the  body,  and 
this  principally  by  fweating,  which  Morton  called  the  king’s 
highway.  In  “ certain  rules,  direftions,  or  advertifements, 
for  this  time'of  pellilential  contagion,  firft  piiblilhed  for  the 
behoofe  of  the  city  of  London,  in  the  vifitation  of  1603,” 
and  republifned  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  plague  in  1625, 
copious  fiueatings  were  diretled  to  be  excited  by  ilrong  fudo- 
ritics,  with  warm  beds  and  bed-clothes,  “ fo  foon  as  any  of 
them  (the  poorer  fort  of  people)  apprehend  themfelves  to 
be  taken  with  the  plague,”  and  thefe  were  to  be  repeated 
every  eight  hours,  and  they  were  to  “ continue  this  courfe 
for  four  or  five  days;”  and  while  they  were  fweating,  it  was 
ordered  that  they  were  not  to  be  fuffere-d  “ to  reft  or  deep.” 
Tlie  fame  modes  of  treatment  were  adopted  in  the  “ advice 
fet  downe  by  the  College  of  Phyficians,  by  his  majefties 
fpeciall  command,”  which  was  printed  in  1630.  Not  only 
ftrong  fudorifics  were  enjoined,  but  it  was  direfted  “ that 
there  be  good  fires  kept  in  and  about  the  nijited  houfes,  and 
their  neighbours,”  and  “ to  make  fires  rather  in  pannes,  to 
remove  about  the  chambers,  than  in  chimneys,  the  better  to 
correft  the  ayre  of  the  houfes.”  In  1665,  the  College  of 
Phyficians  were  required  by  government  to  infpeft  the  rules 
of  former  times,  and  make  fiich  alterations  as  they  deemed 
proper;  and  among  the  direftions  which  they  then  publiftied, 
after  mentioning  bleeding,  purging,  and  vomiting,  they  fay 
“ thefe  three  great  remedies  rarely  have  place  m the  plague, 
but  are  generally  dangerous,  and  moft  of  all  purging,  by 
any  ftrong  medicines,”  but  exprefs  an  opinion,  that  the 
poifon  is  belt  expelled  by  fweating,  provoked  by  pojfet-ale, 
and  London  treacle’^  mixed  ; and  order  the  patient  to  “ be 
put  to  bed  to  fweat,  well  covered  in  a blanket,  without  his 
ftiirt,  for  twenty-four  hours,  every  fifth  hour  renewing  his 
cordial,  but  in  half  the  quantity,  between  whiles  refreflting 
him  with  poffet  drink,  oatmeal  caudle,  or  thin  broths,  made 
jelly  wine,  or  hartftiorn  jelly  ;”  and,  if  neccftary,  warm 
bricks,  wetted  with  vinegar,  and  wrapped  in  flannel,  were 
to  be  put  to  his  feet,  and  care  was  to  be  taken,  that  he 
“ fleep  not  till  the  fweat  be  over.”  IHiJhrs  were  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  applied  “ behind  the  cars,  about  the  wrifts, 
near  the  arm-pits,  on  the  infides  of  the  thiglis,  and  near  the 
groin,  to  draw  forth  the  venom.  The  buboes  were  to  be 
“ always  drawn  forth,  and  ripened,  and  broke  with  all 
fpeed.” 

Such  was  the  univerfal  praftice  employed  in  the  plagues 
of  the  feventeenth  century  ; and  it  is  enough  to  have  ftated 
it  to  prove  the  mifehievous  confequences  which  it  muft  have 
produced,  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  every  pathologift  of  the 
prefent  day.  The  miliary  fevers,  of  which  the  writers  of 
thofe  times  fpeak  fo  much,  were  the  adiual  produdl  of  this 
violent  excitement  (fee  Miliaria)  ; and  the  finall-pox 
was  rendered  doubly  fatal  by  the  fame  treatment.  That 
coolnefs  of  the  bed  and  apartment,  with  the  me  ft  liberal 
admiffion  of  air,  and  the  moft  complete  reft  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, ftiould  be  enforced  under  every  form  of  fever,  is  now 
demonftrated  beyond  the  poflibility  of  difpute.  And  it  is 
not  lefs  clearly  afeertained,  with  refpedt  to  the  management 
of  the  buboes,  or  glandular  fwellings,  that,  although  it 
may  be  proper  to  promote  their  fuppuration  by  emollient 
cataplafms,  &c.,  where  a natural  dilpofition  to  that  iffue  is 
evident ; yet  that  there  can  be  no  danger  or  impropriety  in 


favouring  their  difperfion  or  refolutioli,  by  the  ufual  means, 
when  a fpontaneous  tendency  to  fuch  a termination  is  ob- 
ferved.  Dr.  Bancroft  juftly  fays,  “ I know  that  the  fudden 
retroceflion  of  buboes,  previous  to  fuppuration,  and  whilft 
other  fymptoms  indicating  danger  fublift  unabated,  is  often 
followed  by  death.  But  this  mortality  is  not  in  fuch  cafes 
produced  by  any  change  in  the  bubo  itfelf,  or  by  the  reten- 
tion of  any  matter  which  ought  to  be  difeharged,  but  by 
fuch  an  extreme  diminution  of  the  living  power,  or  other 
injurious  effefts  of  the  difeafe,  as  is  incompatible  with  the 
continuation  of  a fuppurating  procefs,  and  alfo  with  the 
patient’s  recovery  ; and,  therefore,  this  retroceflion  is  to  be 
confidered  not  as  the  caufe  of  death,  but  as  an  indication 
and  coniequence  of  that  condition  of  the  patient,  from  which 
death  neceffarily  refulted ; and  on  the  other  hand,  when 
thefe  glandular  fwellings  rife,  and  fuppurate  favourably, 
they  indicate  fuch  a ftate  of  the  living  power  and  of  the 
fyftem,  as  is  likely  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  without  the 
fuppofed  benefit  of  an  evacuation  of  morbid  poifon  by  that 
fuppuration.  The  fame  reafoning  appears  apphcable  to 
carbuncles,  though  in  their  gangrenous  ftate,  and  when  not 
, furrounded  by  concentric  inflamed  rings,  they  require  hot 
ftimulant  applications,  and  afterwards  fuch  as  will  promote 
a luppuration,  and  a feparation  of  the  carbonaceous  cruft.” 
On  Yellow  Fever,  &c.  p.  617. 

It  may  be  added,  that  mercurial  preparations  were  em- 
ployed, and  puflied  as  far  as  they  could  be  carried,  during 
the  plague  at  Marfeilles  (according  to  M.  Deidier)  with- 
out any  good  eftedt.  Orraeus,  Pugnet,  and  Sotira,  like- 
wife  give  their  teftimony  to  the  fame  refult  of  their  own 
experience,  even  when  carried  to  falivation.  But  where  the 
difeafe  is  violent,  it  is  obvious  that  fufficient  time  cannot 
be  given  to  affedt  the  falivary  glands,  even  if  the  advantage 
of  doing  fo  were  clear  ; and  when  they  have  been  affedted, 
it  is  prabable  that  this  was  rather  the  effedt,  than  the  caufe, 
of  the  mild  and  protradted  ftate  of  the  difeafe. 

Frictions  with  oil  were  ftrongl^  recommended  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  for  the  cure  of  the  plague  ; but  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  their  efficacy  is  very  defedtive.  Thefe  fridtions. 
Dr.  Bancroft  informs  us,  were  tried  extenfively  by  the 
French  phyficians  in  Egypt,  and  with  very  little,  if  any 
benefit,  though  in  a few  cafes  they  feemed  to  give  tempo- 
rary eafe.  Puguet  indeed  fays,  that  they  were  not  only 
ufeiefs,  but  caufed  anxiety  and  difturbance  to  tlie  fick ; that 
of  fifteen  patients  to  whom  thefe  fridtions  were  applied, 
under  the  French  phyfician  Carrie,  one  recovered  with  diffi- 
culty, and  all  the  reft  died  ; and  that  where  they  feemed  to 
do  good,  the  difeafe  was  always  mild.  With  fo  much 
reafon  to  doubt  of  their  efficacy,  there  is  a ftrong  objedlion 
to  their  ufe,  arifing  from  the  very  great  danger  of  commu- 
nicating the  difeaie  to  the  unfortunate  perfon  by  whofe 
hands  they  may  be  applied,  and  thus  deftroying  many  lives, 
without  much  probability  of  faving  one.  Bancroft,  p.  623. 

Prevention  of  the  Plague. — The  meafures  to  be  adopted 
for  the  prevention uif  the  propagation  of  the  plague  are  di- 
redted  to  two  objedts  ; namely,  to  the  prevention  of  the 
introdudtion  of  the  contagion  into  any  town  or  country 
from  thofe  places  where  it  prevails  ; and  to  the  prevention 
of  its  propagation  among  the  population,  if  it  have  already 
been  introduced. 

It  feems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  plague  does 
not  originate  in  this  country  ; and,  therefore,  from  its  in- 
fular  fituation,  the  infedtion  can  only  be  introduced  through 
the  medium  of  (hips.  Egypt,  the  Levant,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  are  feldom  entirely  free  from  the 
malady  in  the  cool  and  temperate  feafons  ; and  probably, 
therefore,  never  free  from  the  lurking  contagion  which  the 
1 1 congenial 
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eongenial  temperature  annually  brings  into  action.  It  is 
chiefly,  therefore,  through  the  medium  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean,  that  the  importation  of  the  contagion 
is  to  be  apprehended  ; and  to  guard  againft  this  danger,  the 
fyftem  of  quarantine  is  adopted  by  the  government  of  this 
country.  It  will  not  be  neceffary  here  to  enter  into  a full 
detail  of  this  fyftem  in  all  its  parts,  as  it  will  be . defcribed 
under  its  proper  head.  (See  Quarantine.)  The  objefts 
of  the  fyftem  are,  in  the  firft  place,  to- detain  the  individuals 
who  may  poflibly  have  the  infeftion  lurking  about  them,  a 
fufficient  length  of  time  from  any  communication  with  the 
people  on  fhore,  in  order  to  afcertain  whether  the  difeafe 
fliall  make  its  appearance  in  them  ; but,  in  the  next  place, 
to  perform  a ftill  more  important  fervice,  by  fubjedfing  all 
goods,  clothes,  and  merchandize,  which  may  retain  infec- 
tion, to  a procefs  of  purification.  It  is  well  known,  not 
only  from  numerous  fadfs  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  almott 
all  modern  plagues,  but  from  the  teftimony  of  the  moll  ex- 
perienced phylicians  in  refpedl  to  malignant  fevers  in  general, 
that  thefe  fomiles,  as  they  are  called,  or  fubftances  imbued 
with  the  contagion  from  the  bodies  of  the  fick,  may  retain 
their  infedlious  quality  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  do 
in  fadl  more  readily  communicate  the  difeafe,  than  the  per- 
fons  of  the  infedled.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  mere 
delay  of  the  quarantine,  the  purification  of  tlie  goods  con- 
tained in  the  fhips  makes  a principal  part  of  that  fyftem  ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  accompliflted  by  the  ellabliftiment  of  laza- 
rettoes  and  peft-houfes,  at  the  principal  ports  to  wliich  vell'els 
from  the  Mediterranean  ufually  come.  The  perfons,  if  any 
prove  to  have  been  infedled,  and  fliew  fymptoms  of  the 
plague,  are  immediately  removed  to  thefe  houfes,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  the  healthy  ; and  the  goods  are  there  alfo  opened 
out,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  fumigated  with  fulphureous 
vapours,  and  thofe  of  the  mineral  acids.  (See  Fumiga- 
tion. ) The  moll  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of  fepa- 
ration,  ellablilhed  by  the  quarantine  laws,  is  enforced  by  the 
ftatutes,  and  the  fyftem  appears  to  have  anfwered  the  p.ur- 
pofe  of  preventing  the  importation  of  peftilential  contagion, 
fince  it  has  been  fully  pradlifed. 

If,  however,  thefe  meafures  fhould  fail  to  prevent  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  the  plague  into  any  large  town,  it  then  be- 
comes expedient  to  devife  the  beft  means  of  preventing  the 
fpreading  of  the  contagion  among  the  people.  This,  in- 
deed, is  an  objedl  of  difficult  attainment.  The  firft  rife  and 
appearance  of  the  plague  is  not  always  recognized,  and 
therefore  it  has  often  made  confiderable  progrefs  before  any 
public  meafures  are  called  for.  The  great  rule  of  refilling 
in  the  beginning  (“principiis  obfta”)  is  of  peculiar  im- 
portance in  fuch  a cafe  ; and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as 
Dr.  Mead  has  remarked,  that,  in  addition  to  this  phyfical 
difficulty  in  the  execution  of  the  rule,  the  very  Heps  which 
have  commonly  been  taken  by  the  police,  with  the  view  of 
arrefting  the  contagion,  have  unfortunately  had  a diredl  ten- 
dency to  impede  the  operation  of  this  maxim,  and  to  acce- 
lerate the  progrefs  of  the  epidemic.  Dr.  Mead  juftly  Hates, 
that  the  diredlions  of  the  magiftrate,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  ought  to  be  fuch  as  to  encourage  the  families  firft 
infedled  to  make  their  misfortune  known,  for  the  fake  of  ob- 
taining alliftance,  as  much  as  if  their  houfe  were  on  fire ; 
whereas  the  meafures  ufually  adopted  on  thefe  occafions 
have,  in  fadl,  been  themfelves  a fevere  puniftiment,  and  mull 
have  contributed  to  make  the  infedled  conceal  the  difeafe  as 
long  as  poflible. 

When  the  plague  firft  Ihewed  itfelf  in  London  in  1665, 
the  orders  ifl’ued  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  College  of  Phyficians,  principally  related  to 
the  ftridl  imprifonment  of  the  fick  in  their  own  houfes,  by 


watchmen  attending  night  and  day  at  the  doors  to  prevent 
communication  ; and  this  was  to  continue  at  lead:  a month 
after  all  the  family  was  dead  or  recovered.  Each  infedled 
houfe  was  ordered  “ to  be  marked  with  a red  crofs  of  a foot 
long,  in  the  middle  of  the  door,  evident  to  be  feen,  and 
with  thefe  ufual  printed  words,  that  is  to  fay.  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us,  to  be  fet  clofe  over  the  fame  crofs,  there  to 
continue  until  lavvful  opening  of  the  fame  houfe.”  (See 
Orders  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  concerning  the 
Infection  of  the  Plague,  1665.)  Independently  of  the 
mifery  thus  fuffered  by  the  families  fhut  up,  when  comfort 
and  afliftance  from  friends  is  moll  required,  and  llrangers  to 
every  thing  but  the  melancholy  view  of  the  progrefs  which 
death  makes  among  themfelves,  the  inefficacy  of  the  plan  to 
prevent  the  fpread  of  contagion  is  obvious.  The  contagion 
mull  be  accumulated  and  rendered  more  virulent  by  fuch 
confinement  ; “ the  Ihutting  up  houfes  in  this  manner,”  as 
Dr.  Mead  obferves,  “ is  only  keeping  fo  many  feminaries  of 
contagion,  fooner  or  later  to  be  difperfed  abroad ; for  the 
waiting  a month  or  longer  from  the  death  of  the  laft  patient, 
will  avail  no  more  than  keeping  a bale  of  infedled  goods  un- 
packed ; the  poifon  will  fly  out,  whenever  the  Pandora’s 
box  is  opened.”  (Mead  on  the  Plague,  p.  ii.  chap.  2.) 
This  plan,  too,  excited  the  univerfal  apprehenfions  of  the 
people,  left  they  fliould  be  ftiut  up,  which,  probably,  like 
all  other  imprellions  of  fear,  increafed  their  liability  to  the 
infedlion.  It  occafioned  the  concealment  of  the  difeafe  as 
long  as  poflible,  which  neceflarily  contributed  to  give  it 
vigour,  and  to  fpread  it ; nor  was  it  poflible  to  maintain  it 
rigidly  ; for  many  broke  out  of  their  confinement,  by  getting 
out  at  the  windows,  &c.  or  by  bribing  the  watchmen  at 
their  doors,  and  fometimes  by  aflaulting  them  ; and  thus 
contributed  to  propagate  the  contagion.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  fome  ftrong  proofs  recorded  in  the  plagues 
of  London  in  1625  and  1636,  of  the  diminution  of  the 
mortality  which  occurred  after  the  fick  houfes  were  per- 
mitted to  be  open.  See  Mead,  loc.  cit. 

On  the  adlual  occurrence,  or  on  the  apprehenfion  of  the 
occurrence,  of  the  plague  in  any  place,  a council  of  health 
Ihould  immediately  be  appointed,  confifting  of  fome  of  the 
principal  officers  of  ftate,  fome  of  the  magiftrates,  and  two 
or  three  phyficians,  &c.  ; and  this  council  fhould  be  en- 
trufted  with  fuch  powers,  as  might  enable  them  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  their  orders  with  impartial  juftice,  avoiding 
all  unneceflary  hardfhips.  Inftead  of  ignorant  old  women, 
who  have  generally  been  appointed  fearchers  in  pariflies  to 
examine  the  caufes  of  death,  tliat  office  fhould  be  com- 
mitted to  intelligent  andadlive  men,  whofe  bufinefs  it  fhould 
be  to  report  to  the  council  of  health  the  firft  occurrence  of 
extraordinary  deaths  in  any  diftridl,  fo  that  the  fufpedled 
bodies  fliould  be  examined  by  Ikilful  phyficians.  The  plague 
having  almofl  invariably  appeared  among  the  poor  in  the 
outfet,  the  meafures  to  be  adopted  are  principally  applicable 
to  that  clafs  of  people.  If,  upon  the  report  of  the  examiners 
and  phyficians,  the  plague  is  adlually  afeertained  to  have  oc- 
curred, the  families  fhould  be  immediately  removed,  the  fick 
and  the  found  to  different  receptacles  out  of  town,  in  which 
every  care  fhould  be  taken  to  purify  the  clothes  and  perfons 
of  both,  on  admiffion.  The  wealthy  might  be  compelled 
to  remove  to  their  country  houfes,  following  a fimilar 
plan  of  reparation  and  purification.  From  what  is  now  ' 
known  refpedling  the  nature  of  contagion,  it  is  certain  that 
if  thefe  lazarettoes  were  kept  in  a cleanly  and  well-ventilated 
Hate,  like  the  houfes  of  recovery  for  typhus,  there  would 
be  much  lefs  danger  in  giving  attendance  upon  the  fick,  and 
the  chance  of  recovery  would  be  much  augmented.  It  is 
well  afeertained  by  experiment,  that  contagion  is  very  much 
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weakened  in  its  virulence  by  dilution  with  f'refh  air,  and 
that,  in  this  diluted  Hate,  it  may  be  breathed  for  a certain 
time  with  impunity.  See  CoxTAGiON,  and  House  of  Reco- 
very. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  fuccefs  with  which  thefe 
plans  of  early  feparation  of  the  infedted  have  been  purfued. 
The  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1630, 
when  all  the  furrounding  country  was  infeflcd  with  the 
plague,  obferving  the  ill  confequences  which  every  where 
enfued  from  endeavours  to  conceal  the  dileafe,  by  keeping 
the  fick  in  their  houies,  refolved,  whenever  the  occafion 
ihould  occur,  to  adopt  a different  method.  Accordingly 
as  foon  as  they  were  informed  that  a perfon  had  died  of  the 
plague  in  their  city,  they  immediately  removed  the  whole 
family  to  which  he  belonged  into  a lazaretto,  where  they 
all,  feven  in  number,  died.  But  though  the  difeafe  was 
thus  malignant,  it  went  no  farther,  being  fuppreffed  at  once 
by  this  method.  Within  the  fpace  of  a year,  the  fame  cir- 
cumffance  recurred  feven  or  eight  times,  and  the  fame  pro- 
ceeding put  a itop  to  its  progrefs.  The  example  of  this 
■city  was  afterwards  followed  more  than  once  in  lome  other 
towns  in  the  fame  territory,  and  with  frich  complete  fuccefs, 
that  it  was  thought  expedient,  for  the  common  good,  to 
publifn  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  people  of  Ferrara  this  declara- 
tion ; “ that  the  only  remedy  againff  the  plague  is  to  make 
the  moft  early  difcovery  of  its  occurrence  that  is  poffible, 
and  thus  to  extinguiffi  it  in  the  very  beginning.”  A very 
limilar  fuccefs  was  obtained  by  cardinal  Gallaldi  at  Rome, 
in  the  plague  of  1657.  Being  appointed  commiffary- 
general  of  health,  with  full  powers,  by  the  pope,  he  ordered 
all  infefted  perfons  to  be  I'emoved  upon  the  firlt  notice,  to  a 
lazaretto  in  the  illand  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  who  lived  in  the 
fame  houfe  with  them,  to  other  hofpitals  juft  without  the 
city,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  the  ifland  if  they  ftiould  fall  fick. 
In  two  months  he  thus  cleared  the  city  of  the  plague,  which 
had-continued  in  it  nearly  two  years  ; and  it  was  particularly 
obferved  that,  although  previoully,  when  the  difeafe  once 
got  into  a houfe,  it  feldom  ceafed  without  feizing  the  whole 
family,  yet,  under  this  management, . fcarcely  five  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  found  perfons,  thus  removed,  were  infected. 
See  Gaftaldi,  de  averteiida  Peite,  cap.  10. 

When  the  fick  families  are  removed,  their  goods  ihould 
be  deftroyed,  or  buried,  and  the  walls  and  floors  fcoured, 
lime-wafhed,  fumigated,  and  well  aired.  The  ftreets  and 
alley?  Ihould  be  cleanfed  with  peculiar  care,  and  walhed 
daily  if  poffible.  It  has  generally  been  deemed  advifable, 
too,  to  take  up  all  beggars  and  vagrants  who  have  no  fixed 
refidence,  and  may  become  a great  caufe  for  diffeminating 
the  contagion  ; and  to  prohibit  all  public  amufements  and 
affemblies  of  people,  by  which  the  difeafe  might  be  commu- 
nicated, through  the  promifcuous  intercourfe  of  luch  meet- 
ings. 

Upon  the  fuppofition,  (which  is  do ubtlefs  erroneous,)  that 
the  atmofphere  is  impregnated  with  contagion,  or  with 
fome  impurities  which  favour  its  propagation,  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  air  has  been  an  objedt  of  folicitude  at  all  times, 
and  fire  has  been  recommended  both  by  the  ancients  and 
moderns'  for  this  purpofe.  This  opinion,  however,  feems 
to  reft  upon  no  better  foundation,  than  a tradition  that  Hip- 
pocrates put  a ftop  to  a plague  in  Greece  by  kindling  large 
fires  ; a circumftance  which  is  no  where  mentioned  in  his 
works.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  in  after  times  thefe  fires 
were  made  with  juniper,  cyprefs,  refin,  myrrh,  and  other 
aromatic  weeds  and  gums,  and  that  a fort  of  fumigation, 
and  not  the  mere  heat  of  fires,  was  the  objeft  of  the  prac- 
tice. The  experiment,  w'hen  made  in  London,  during  the 
laft  plague,  does  not  lead  to  any  favourable  inference  relpeCl- 
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ing  the  operation  of  this  pradice  ; for  Dr. , Hodges  has 
ftated,  that  fires  having  been  ordered  in  all  the  ftreets  for 
three  days  together,  there  died  in  one  night  immediately  fol- 
lowing no  leis  than  four  thoufand  perfons  ; wheieas  in  any 
fingle  week  before  or  after  twice  that  number  had  never  been 
carried  off.  (Loimologia,  p.  24.)  The  fame  obfervation 
appears  to  be  applicable  to  the  firing  of  guns,  which  would 
likewife  be  produdive  of  the  additional  evil  of  exciting  con- 
ftant  alarm,  and  difturbing  the  fick. 

It  is  certainly  defirable  that  the  population  Ihould  be 
thinned  as  much  as  poffible,  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
plague,  by  the  departure  of  as  m,any  people  from  the  town 
into  the  country  as  can  conveniently  do  fo.  Thofe  who  are 
under  the  neceflity  of  remaining,  Ihould  adopt  as  far  as  pof- 
fible a fyftem  of  feclufion  ; for,  however  improper  it  may 
be  to  Ihut  in  the  contagion,  where  it  has  already  appeared, 
it  muft  obvioully  be  prudent  to  Jhut  it  out.  Hence  many  per- 
fons have  effedually  preferved  themfelves  and  their  famihes, 
in  thofe  countries  where  the  plague  often  prevails,  by  (hut- 
ting themfelves  up,  and  avoiding  all  unneceffary  communica- 
tion with  the  public,  before  any  of  them  had  received  the 
iiftedion.  In  large  houfes,  in  which  a full  ventilation  could 
be  accomplifhed,  the  chance  of  efcape  under  this  fyftem  of 
exclufion  would  be  great  ; and  even  if  any  perfon  Ihould  be 
taken  fuddenly  ill,  an  immediate  feparation  from  the  reft  of 
the  family  would  probably  preferve  them  from  the  conta- 
gion. Dr.  Ruliell,  during  the  plague  at  Aleppo,  Ihut  him- 
felf  up  in  his  houfe,  and  preferibed  to  numerous  patients 
who  were  brought  to  his  window,  which  was  a few  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  by  this  plan  efcaped  the  infedlion  en- 
tirely. 

In  houfes  in  which  the  difeafe  has  already  appeared,  clean- 
linefs  and  a free  admiffion  of  air  are  the  bell  prefervatives ; 
indeed,  the  circumftance  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  the 
difeafes  among  the  higher  dalles  of  fociety  can  only  be  ex- 
plained upon  this  principle.  Conftant  walking  or  mopping 
the  apartments  of  the  fick  alfo  contribute  materially,  by  the 
coolnefs  produced,  to  benefit  the  fick.  The  fumigations 
with  aromatic  herbs  and  gums,  employed  on  thofe  occafions, 
are  not  of  any  effectual  ufe,  and  the  very  odours  which  they 
emit,  rather  conceal  the  prefence  of  offenfive  vapours,  than 
contribute  to  deftroy  them.  The  fumigations  with  the  mi- 
neral acid  vapours,  obtained  by  decompofing  nitre  or  com- 
mon fea-ialt,  are,  however,  poffefled  of  the  power  of  de- 
ftroying  contagion.  (See  Fumigation.)  The  fame  fu- 
migations, therefore,  Ihould  be  applied  to  the  linen,  beds, 
furniture,  &c.,  in  preference  to  the  mere  fmoking,  or  the 
ufe  of  aromatic  lumes,  which  were  recommended  previoully 
to  the  difcovery  of  thefe  more  efficient  methods.  See  an 
ample  account  of  the  ancient  modes  of  fumigation  in  Dr. 
Rullell’s  Treatife  on  the  Plague,  book  vi.  ch.  6.  p.  561 — 8. 

The  next  means  of  prevention  to  be  coniidered,  ai'e  thofe 
by  which  individuals  may  defend  their  perfons  againtt  the 
prevalent  contagion.  Thefe,  however,  lie  within  a much 
fmaller  compafs  than  the  public  appear  to  fuppofe.  There 
is  certainly  no  dii-ecl  antidote  againft  the  infection,  which 
can  be  externally  worn,  or  internally  taken.  It  were  fuper- 
fluous  to  deferibe  tiie  ingredients  of  the  little  bags,  balls, 
ointments,  and  amulets,  employed  as  preventives  of  the 
difeale  ; as  they  have  no  claims  whatever  to  the  title  of  an- 
tidotes,  and  are,  for  the  moft  part,  either  the  offspring  of 
empirical  craft,  or  mere  innocent  devices,  to  give  confidence 
to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceffity  of  approaching  the 
fick.  In  this  laft  view,  indeed,  fuch  as  do  no  harm  may  be 
admitted,  in  compliance  with  popular  notions  ; but  where 
fuch  reliance  is  placed  in  tliem  as  to  remove  more  important 
caution,  even  thele  are  to  be  deprecated. 
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As  to  the  alleged  internal  prelervatives,  with  which  the 
older  medical  books  are  copioully  Itored,  they  are  in  general 
compofed  of  a complex  farrago  of  herbs  and  gums,  of  very 
queftionable  properties  of  any  kind.  Thele  have  been 
copied,  with  very  little  alteration,  from  the  formulas  of  dark 
and  ignorant  times,  and  confitt  of  a few  medicated  ales,  dif- 
tilled  waters,  and  eledluaries.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  men- 
tion one  of  thefe  compofitions,  calculated  for  the  rich, 
■which  was  preferved  among  the  revifed  direftions  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians  in  1665,  and  was  difgraced  by  the 
following  ingredients  ; oriental  bezoar,  pearl,  hyacinth 
ftone,  unicorn's  horn,  and  lignum  aloes,  the  proportion  of 
the  laft  article  being  about  three  grains  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  other  ingredients.  In  truth,  unlefs  individuals 
have  a ftrong  prepolleflion  in  favour  of  thefe  ufelefs  expe- 
dients, and  lofe  all  confidence  without  them,  they  may  be 
fully  difpenfed  with.  The  principal  fyftem  of  prevention 
that  can  be  of  any  avail,  muft  confift  in  maintaining  that 
ftate  of  health  in  which  we  are  lead  liable  to  fuffer  from 
the  exciting  caufes  of  difeafe.  We  mud  neither  weaken 
the  body  by  evacuations,  nor  dimulate  and  excite  plethora 
by  high  living.  A temperate  and  regular  courfe  of  life, 
and  a temperate  ufe  of  cudomary  liquors,  promife  every 
advantage  that  can  be  expedted  from  cordial  and  domachic 
medicines  ; inanition,  long  fading,  immoderate  watching, 
late  hours,  heated  rooms,  cafual  debauches,  exceflive  fa- 
tigues, fudden  changes  in  diet,  diould  be  cautioufiy  avoided ; 
inafmuch  as  whatever  dedroys  the  balance  of  moderate 
health,  induces  a predifpofition  to  difeafe,  under  which  con- 
tagion, like  other  occafional  caufes  of  diforder,  more  readily 
operates  upon  the  fydem.  Grief,  terror,  defpondence,  and 
other  debilitating  affedtions  of  the  mind,  have  been  univer- 
fally  held  to  be  of  mod  dangerous  tendency  in  pedilential 
times  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  a regular  flow  of  fpirits, 
cheerfulnefs,  a temper  not  given  to  anticipate  evils, , and  a 
lively  hope  of  efcaping  infedtion,  are  confidered  as  the  bed 
fafeguards  againd  contagion.  , Thefe,  however,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  medicine  altogether  to  bellow  ; but  this  con- 
fideration  affords  the  only  apolog)"  for  the  ufe  of  the  inert 
amulets  before  mentioned.  The  ufe  of  tobacco  was  coil- 
fidered  by  Diemerbroeck  and  others  as  conducive  to  repel 
the  infedlion  of  the  plague.  But  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Ruffell  led  him  to  doubt  the  corredlnefs  of  this  opinion  ; as 
thofe  who  ufed  tobacco  copioully  did  not  appear  to  be  lels 
liable  to  the  difeafe  than  others.  At  Aleppo,  indeed,  the 
cudom  of  fmoking  is  univerfal  both  among  men  and  women 
of  all  ranks,  and  therefore  the  very  fadl  of  the  frequent  pre- 
valence of  the  plague  feems  to  afford  a refutation  of  this 
opinion.  The  bed  prefervative  is  certainly  to  avoid  a near 
approach  to  the  fick,  and  efpecially  to  avoid  the  contadt  of 
the  fick  and  of  their  clothes.  The  remarkable  fadt,  men- 
tioned by  Dt.  Samoilowitz,  that  all  the  alfillant  furgeons 
in  the  hofpitals  at  Mofcow,  took  the  plague,  while  the  phy- 
ficians, who  only  walked  among  the  fick,  but  carefully 
avoided  contadl,  generally  efcaped,  affords  a drong  proof 
of  the  greater  facility  with  which  adtual  contadl  communi- 
cates the  infedlion. 

Moral  Confequences  of  the  Plague. — Having  ftated  every 
thing  which  appears  to  be  material  in  the  phyfical  hidory  of 
the  plague,  v/e  cannot  altogether  omit  the  confideration  of 
fome  of  the  moral  evils,  which  have  commonly  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  train  of  every  fevere  pedilence.  So  urgent 
are  the  phyfical  didreffes  which  pedilence  inflidls,  and  uni- 
verfal the  interruption  to  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  facial 
life  which  it  occafions ; fo  neceffary  is  it  for  individual 
fafety  to  fhun  all  communication  with  others,  and  fo  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  obtain  afiidance  when  in  need  of  it ; 
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that  a fydem  of  felfifh  principles  becomes  every  where  pre- 
valent, and  the  ordinary  moral  rules  of  condudl  are  every 
where  laid  afide  ; and  vices,  follies,  and  crimes,  of  every 
defcription,  contribute  to  augment  the'fum  of  mifery,  which 
pedilence  brings  with  it.  The  extreme  uncertainty  of  the 
tenure  of  life,  when  every  day  may  probably  terminate  it, 
feems  to  loofen  the  moral  ties  of  the  people,  partly  becaufe 
multitudes  of  thofe  who  are  the  arbiters  of  individual  cha- 
radler  are  dedroyed,  partly  becaufe,  in  the  general  confufion, 
the  chance  of  efcaping  detedlion  is  much  diminiffied,  and 
partly  becaufe  the  probability  of  living  to  undergo  punidi- 
ment  is  exceedingly  fmall.  The  extreme  and  fudden  changes 
of  fortune,  too,  which  tlie  death  of  whole  families  brings 
unexpedledly  to  many,  unhinges  the  moral  feelings,  and 
leaves  the  indulgence  of  the  paffions  to  be  purfued  with  little 
controul. 

A driking  pidlure  of  the  difiblution  of  morals,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  pedilence  at  Athens,  has  been  drawn 
by  Thucydides.  After  dating  that,  in  confequence  of  the 
dreadful  mortality,  the  people,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
or  whither  to  go,  began  to  neglecl  all  their  duties  facred  and 
profane,  he  firil  obferves,  that  the  rites  of  burial  were  not 
performed  at  all,  from  the  dedrudlion  of  fervants  and  do- 
medics,  or  performed  in  the  mod  irregular  manner.  Some, 
he  fays,  would  take  poffedion  of  the  funeral  piles  eredled 
by  others,  and  anticipating  their  arrival,  would  lay  the 
bodies  of  their  friends  upon  them,  and  fet  them  on  fire  ; 
while  others  would  depofit  their  corpfe  upon  the  burning 
pile  containing  one  already  partly  confumed,  and  retire. 
“ But  this  malady,”  he  proceeds,  “was  the  fource  of  much 
greater  depravities  to  the  city  in  other  refpedls.  For 
people  now  dared  to  do  many  things  openly,  which  they 
were  heretofore  compelled  by  ffiame  to  conceal ; and  they 
calculated  upon  their  fudden  change  of  fortune,  feeing  that 
many  of  the  wealthy  periffied,  while  thofe  who  formerly 
were  deditute,  became  rich  with  their  property.  They, 
therefore,  deemed  it  right  to  fet  about  the  immediate  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  and  gave  up  all  mind  to  pleafures,  confidering 
that  they  in  turn  might  be  deprived  of  the  treafures,  and  of 
life  itfelf  in  a few  days.  Nor  was  any  individual  difpofed 
to  undertake  any  labours  for  an  honourable  reward,  becaufe 
he  thought  it  uncertain  whether  he  diould  not  die  before  he 
could  obtain  it.  Whatever  each  perfon  deemed  agreeable  or 
lucrative  to  himfelf,  this  he  confidered  as  expedient  and 
honourable  ; and  he  did  not  allow  himfelf  to  be  rellrained  in 
the  purfuit  of  it,  either  by  the  fear  of  God  or  of  human 
laws.  This  indifference  to  all  moral  and  religious  duties, 
arofe  partly  from  the  circumltance,  that  the  fulfilment  or 
negledl  of  them  appeared  to  be  equally  unavailing ; for  all 
equally  peridied  ; and  partly  from  the  general  expedlation 
that  no  one  would  furvive  a fufficient  length  of  time  to 
undergo  trial  and  punifiiment.  And  many  perfons,  con- 
fidering themfelves  already  doomed  by  fate  to  worfe  punilh- 
ment  than  the  laws  could  inflidl,  determined  to  enjoy  fome 
of  the  pleafures  of  Ufe  before  the  time  of  fullering  arrived.” 
Thucydides,  lib.  ii.  § 53. 

Very  fimilar  accounts  of  the  dilfolute  Hate  of  the  public 
charadler,  attendant  on  times  of  peitilence,  are  related  by 
other  writers,  who  have  witneffed  thefe  calamities.  In  the 
interefting  defcription  of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  the  year 
1348,  given  by  Boccaccio  in  the  introdudlion  to  his  Deca- 
merone,  many  allufions  are  made  to  this  lawlefs  condition  of 
the  city.  After  deferibing  the  different  views  which  fome 
perfons  adopted  as  to  the  mode  of  felf  prefervation ; he 
fays,  “ others  maintained  free  living  to  be  a better  prefer- 
vative, and  would  baulk  no  paffion  or  appetite  they  wilhed 
to  gratify,  drinking  and  revelling  inceffantly  from  tavern  to 
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tavern,  or  in  private  houfes,  which  were  frequently  found 
deferted  by  the  owners,  and  therefore  common  to  every  one ; 
yet  avoiding,  with  all  this  irregularity,  to  come  near  the  in- 
fe£fed.  And  fuch  at  that  time  was  tlie  public  dillrefs,  that 
the  laws  human  and  divine  were  no  longer  regarded  ; for  the 
officers  to  put  them  in  force  being  either  dead,  fick,  or  in 
want  of  perfons  to  affift  them,  every  one  did  jult  as  he 
pleafed.”  Again,  he  fays,  “ I pals  over  the  little  regard 
that  citizens  or  relations  ffiewed  to  each  other  ; for  tlieir 
terror  was  luch,  that  a brother  even  fled  from  his  brother, 
a wife  from  her  hufband,  and,  what  is  more  uncommon,  a 
parent  from  its  own  child.”  From  the  defertion  of  friends, 
and  the  fcarcity  of  fervants,  who  required  enormous  wages, 
multitudes  died  who  might  have  been  faved,  and  from  mere 
neceffity,  he  obferves,  many  culloms  were  introduced,  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  before  been  known  in  the  city.  And 
he  adds,  it  fared  no  better  with  the  adjacent  country  ; for, 
to  omit  the  different  callles  about  us,  which  prefented  the 
lame  view,  in  miniature,  with  the  city,  you  might  fee  the 
poor  diftrelfed  labourers,  with  their  families,  without  either 
tlie  interference  of  phyficians  or  help  of  fervants,  languifh- 
ing  on  the  highways,  in  the  fields,  and  in  their  own  houfes, 
and  dying  rather  like  cattle  than  human  creatures  ; and 
growing  diflolute  in  their  manners  like  the  citizens,  and  care- 
lefs  of  every  thing,  as  fuppofing  every  day  to  be  their  lalf, 
their  thoughts  were  not  fo  much  employed  how  to  improve, 
as  to  make  ufe  of  their  fubftance  for  their  prefent  fupport, 
&c.” 

But  while  the  dread  of  contagion  and  death  have  thus 
contributed  to  annihilate  the  belt  feelings  of  human  nature, 
and  to  cut  afunder  all  the  moral  ties  of  fociety,  during  the 
prevalence  of  peftilence  ; other  paffions  of  a felfifli  kind 
were  alfo  called  into  aftion,  which  overcame  this  fear,  and 
aftually  led  the  people  to  rufli  into  the  prefence  of  contagion, 
and  thus  to  multiply  the  vidtims  to  its  fatal  malignity.  Ava- 
rice was  one  of  thefe  mifleading  propenfities.  M.  Bertrand, 
when  deferibing  the  effedts  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles  in 
1720,  remarks  that  “the  avidity  to  tak’;  pofleffion  of  an 
unexpected  inheritance  was  alfo  to  many  the  fatal  caufe  of 
their  own  deftrudtion.  Called  to  the  entire  fucceffion  of 
the  wealth  of  a whole  family,  to  whom  perhaps  they  were 
very  diftaptly  related,  and  impatient  to  know  the  extent  of 
their  new  acquifitions,  they  entered,  without  precaution,  into 
infefted  houles,  and  fearching  indifcriminately  among  tlie 
effedts  of  the  deceafed,  they  often  found  what  they  fought 
not,  and  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit  of  their  cupidity. 
Their  fatal  heritage  then  devolved  to  relations  yet  more  re- 
mote, fortunate  if  they  could  profit  by  fuch  an  example, 
and  not  fall  equally  martyrs  to  indecent  and  unreafonable 
tranfports.  It  was  not,  however,  always  the  legitimate 
heirs  on  whom  the  puniffiment  of  their  avidity  fell ; it  was 
often  thofe  who  found  in  the  eJfeSs  they  Jlole  the  juft  forfeit  of 
their  crime.  In  vain  had  the  commandant  abfolutely  pro- 
hibited the  removal  of  any  clothes  or  effefts  from  one  houfe 
to  another ; a blind  and  headftrong  rapacity  defpifed  alike 
thefe  wife  ordonnances  and  the  perils  of  the  contagion.” 
See  Bertrand’s  Hiftorical  Relation  of  the  Plague  at  Mar- 
feilles, tranflated  by  Mifs  Plumptre,  chap.  xix. 

Avarice,  however,  was  not  the  only  paffion  which  was 
excited  in  this  extraordinary  degree,  and  contributed  to  ex- 
tend the  infeAion.  “ Another  abufe  of  a very  fingular  na- 
ture,” fays  M.  Bertrand,  “ occafioned  more  than  all  this 
partial  renewal  of  the  malady.  Will  it  be  believed  ? fcarce- 
ly  had  the  contagion  begun  iomewhat  to  diminifn  in  its  ra- 
vages, when  the  people,  impatient  to  repair  the  m.ortality 
it  had  occafioned,  thought  of  nothing  but  re-peopling  the 
city  by  new  marriages  ; like  mariners  who  have  been  in  im- 


minent peril  of  fliipwreck,  but  are  no  fooner  arrived  in  port, 
than,  forgetting  the  danger  they  have  elcaj)ed,  the)^  feek, 
in  new  pleafures,  to  drown  fhe  rccolledtion  of  pail  troubles. 
Our  temples,  long  Ihut  up,  were  now  only  opened  for  the 
adminiflration  of  this  facrament.  A fpecies  of  phrenfv 
feemed  to  have  leized  on  both  lexes,  which  led  them  to  con- 
clude the  affair,  of  all  others  the  molt  important  m the 
world,  in  the  Ipace  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  confum- 
mate  it  ahnofl;  at  the  fame  inftant.  Widows,  whofe  cheeks 
were  yet  moift  with  the  tears  they  had  Ihed  over  a dead 
hufband  ; conloled  themielves  in  the  arms  of  a living  one, 
who  perhaps  was  in  like  manner  fnatched  from  them  a few 
days  after,  and  in  a few  days  more  they  were  wedded  to  a 
third.”  Some  of  the  phyficians  imagined  that  this  frantic 
paffion  was  a confequence  of  the  malady  ; but  M.  Bertrand 
explains  it  more  plaufibly  upon  the  great  change  of  circum- 
llances  which  many  had  undergone  ; he  might  alfo  have 
added,  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  life,  and 
the  conlequent  determination  to  make  the  moil  of  its  plea- 
lures,  winch  has  been  noticed  above.  The  num.erous  mar- 
riages, iiowever,  thus  haftily  concluded,  were  the  occafion 
of  fpreading  afrefli  the  fatal  infeftion  ; fo  that  the  bilhop  de- 
termined that  no  marriage  fliould  be  licenfed,  unlefs  the 
parties  demanding  it  could  produce  certificates  of  health 
irom  the  phyficians,  and  as  the  ficknefs  abated,  it  became 
their  principal  occupation  to  receive  the  difagreeable  vifits  of 
thofe  who  were  frantic  to  ruffi  into  the  bonds  of  marriage. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  only  moral  evils  attending  the 
peffilence,  for  every  fpecies  of  crime  aggravated  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  the  unfortunate  city.  “ If  the  people  had  fliewn 
no  other  figns  of  having  forgotten  their  pall  misfortunes, 
than  the  joy  which  thele  new  marriages  occafioned,  there 
would  have  been  no  reafon,”  fays  M.  Bertrand,  “ to  fear 
that  a ceremony,  honoured  by  the  firll  miracle  of  our 
Saviour,  authorifed  by  the  laws,  and  necefiary  to  fociety, 
would  irritate  the  Lord  anew  againll  us,  provided  all  was 
condufted  in  conformity  with  Chrillian  decency  and  rec- 
titude. But  what  was  likely  to  draw  down  upon  us  much 
greater  judgments  from  his  anger,  were  the  thefts,  the 
plunderings,  and  an  infinity  of  other  crimes,  the  horrors  of 
wliich  we  dare  not  here  retrace.  For  thefe  their  perpe- 
trators promifed  themfelves  impunity  on  the  part  of  men 
from  the  troubles  of  the  contagion,  and  abfolution  on  the 
part  of  heaven,  by  the  favour  it  had  Ihewn  them,  cither  in 
their  having  efcaped  the  difeale  entirely,  or  recovered  from 
it,  when  it  proved  mortal  to  fo  many  thoufands  of  their 
lellow-citizeiis.  While  the  arm  of  the  I^ord  was  yet  ex- 
tended over  us,  a general  licence  was  feen  to  reign  among 
the  people,  a depravity  ol  morals  frightful  to  think  on. 
Some  leized  on  houfes  left  vacant  by  the  mortality  ; others 
forced  open  thole  that  were  ffiut  up,  or  guarded  by  perfons 
incapable  of  refiftance.  They  entered  thofe  where,  perhaps, 
there  remained  ouly  one  perfon  languifiiing  with  the  malady, 
forced  open  the  clofets  and  drawers,  and  took  away  what- 
ever they  found  moll  precious,  often  carrying  their  infamy 
to  the  length  of  delivering  themfelves  from  an  importunate 
witnefs,  who  had  otherwife  but  a few  moments  to  live. 
Thefe  enormous  crimes,  much  more  frequent  in  the  height 
of  the  malady  than  in  its  decline,  were  generally  committed 
cither  by  thofe  who  ferved  the  fick,  who  carried  away  the 
dead,  or  who  attended  at  the  holpitals.  By  the  declarations 
which  thefe  people,  from  their  fituations,  were  able  to 
\\Ting  from  the  dying,  they  were  informed  of  the  ftate  of 
their  houfes  ; nay,  it  often  happened,  that  by  the  fame 
means  they  got  pofleifion  of  their  keys.  This  licence  was 
yet  greater  in  the  country,  where  the  diftance  of  the  bal- 
tilles  from  each  other,  and  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
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them  in  the  night,  favoured  thefe  criminal  expeditions.” 
Loc.  cit. 

Thefe  extrafts  prefent  a piAure  of  the  moral  evils  which, 
in  conjunAion  with  the  phyfical  diftreffes  attendant  upon  fo 
fevere  and  fatal  a malady,  render  a feafon  of  peltilence  the 
moll  formidable  calamity  that  vifits  mankind.  If  the  reader 
is  delirous  of  a more  ample  detail  of  its  horrors,  he  may 
perufe  the  whole  of  M.  Bertrand’s  volume  ; the  introduc- 
tion of  Boccaccio,  before  quoted  ; the  Traite  de  la  Ptfle, 
publilhed  by  the  phylicians  of  Marfeilles ; the  Loimo- 
logia  of  Dr.  Hodges ; and  particularly  an  interelting 
Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  being  obfervations  or  memo- 
rials of  the  moll  remarkable  occurrences,  as  well  public  as 
private,  which  happened  in  London  during  the  lalt  great 
vilitation  in  1665.  This  journal,  indeed,  has  been  faid  to 
be  the  produAioii  of  Daniel  de  Foe,  and  not,  as  its  title  page 
exprelfes,  “ written  by  a citizen,  who  continued  all  the 
while  in  London  but  it  contains  a true  piAure  ol  the 
general  confequences  of  the  pellilence. 

PLAGUE-fFutfr,  Aqua  Epidemica,  is  one  of  the  compound 
waters  of  the  Ihops,  dillilled  from  mint,  rofemary,  angelica 
roots,  &c. 

PLAIAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Gallipoli. 

PLAID,  Belted,  in  MUitary  Language,  the  ancient 
garb  of  the  Scots  Highlanders,  and  Hill  worn  by  fome  of 
our  Highland  regiments.  The  belted  plaid  conlilts  of 
twelve  yards  of  tartan,  which  are  plaited,  bound  round  the 
waill  by  a leathern  belt,  the  upper  part  being  attached  to 
the  left  llioulder. 

PLAIN,  Planus,  an  epithet  applied  to  various  things, 
generally  importing  them  to  be  fmooth,  even,  level,  or  fuper- 
ficial,  or  fimple,  obvious,  or  the  like. 

In  thefe  fenfes,  the  words  Hand  oppofed  to  rough,  folid, 
laboured,  enriched,  6cc. 

It  is  a maxim  in  heraldry,  that  the  plainer  the  coat,  the 
nearer  to  antiquity.  Plain  coats  are  fuch  as  are  leall  en- 
or  charges 

in  them  but  what  is  natural. 

Plain,  in  Heraldry,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  point  of 
the  Ihield,  when  coupled  fquare,  a part  remaining  under 
the  fquare,  of  a different  colour,  or  metal,  from  the  fliield. 

This  has  been  fometimes  ufed  as  a mark  for  ballardy, 
and  called  for  when  the  legitimate  defcendants 

of  ballards  have  taken  away  the  bar,  fillet,  or  traverfe, 
borne  by  their  fathers,  they  are  to  cut  the  point  of  the 
Ihield  with  a different  colour,  called  plain. 

Plain,  ufed  fubftantively,  in  PerfpeBivc,  Mechanics^ 
AJironomy,  lAc.  See  Plane. 

Plain  Angle,  in  Geometry,  is  an  angle  contained  under 
two  lines  or  furfaces. 

It  is  fo  called  in  contradiflinAion  to  a folid  angle. 

Plain  Figure.  See  Plane. 

Plain  Triangle,  is  a triangle  included  under  three  right 
lines,  or  furfaces  ; in  oppofition  to  a fpherical,  and  a inixt 
triangle. 

Plain  Trigonometry  is  the  doArine  of  plain  triangles, 
their  meafures,  proportions,  &c. 

Plain  Chant,  and  Plain  Song,  in  Mufic.  See  Chant, 
and  Canto  Fermo. 

Plain  Counterpoint,  is  rigidly  compofed  of  common 
chords  of  note  againfl  note,  without  difcords,  and  in  cha- 
raAers  of  the  fame  length,  as  in  calviniflical  and  parochial 
pfulmody.  But,  provided  long  and  fhort  fyll'ables  are 
dillinguifhed,  as  in  the  104th  pfalm,  and  the  notes  in  vocal 
or  inflrumental  mufic  are  llruck  together,  it  may  Hill  be 
f.  dled  plain  counterpoint.  Very  pleafing  airs,  a 4,  in  the 
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Greek  church,  are  fung  in  this  manner,  not  only  note  againft 
note,  but  I'yllable  againfl  fyllable,  which  renders  the  words 
well  accented,  and  very  intelligible. 

Plain  Defcant.  See  Descant. 

Plain  Glafs,  or  Mirror,  in  Optics,  is  a glafs  or  mirror 
whofe  fill-face  is  flat,  or  even.  See  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  plain  mirrors,  under  the  article  Mirror. 

Plain  Scale  is  a thin  ruler,  whereon  are  graduated  the 
lines  of  chords,  fines,  tangents,  fecaiits,  leagues,  rhumbs,  &c. 
of  ready  ufe  in  molt  parts  of  the  mathematics,  chiefly  in 
navigation. 

See  its  defcription  and  ufe  under  Scale. 

Plain  Tyk.  See  Tyle. 

Plain  Chart,  in  Navigation,  is  a fea-chart,  wherein  the 
meridians  and  parallels  are  reprefented  by  parallel  flraight 
lines  ; and  where,  of  confequence,  the  degrees  of  longitude 
are  the  fame  in  all  the  parallels  of  latitude. 

See  the  properties,  conllruAion,  &c.  of  this  chart  under 
Chart. 

Plain  Sailing,  is  the  art  of  working  tlie  feveral  cafes  and 
varieties  in  a fiiip’s  motion  on  a plain  chart. 

Plain  failing  is  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  earth 
being  a plane  or  flat ; which,  though  notorioufly  falfe,  yet, 
places  being  laid  down  accordingly,  and  a long  voyage 
broken  into  many  ihort  ones,  the  voyage  may  be  tolerably 
performed  by  it,  near  the  fame  meridian. 

In  plain  failing  it  is  fuppofed  that  by  the  rhumb  line, 
meridian,  and  parallel  of  latitude,  there  always  will  be 
formed  a right-angled  triangle  ; and  that  fo  pofited,  as  that 
the  perpendicular  fide  may  reprefent  part  of  the  meridian, 
or  north  and  fouth  line,  containing  the  difference  of  latitude  ; 
the  bafe  of  the  triangle  reprefent  the  departure  ; and  the 
hypothenufe,  the  diffance  failed.  The  angle  at  the  vertex 
is  the  courfe,  and  the  angle  at  the  bafe,  the  complement  of 
the  courfe  ; any  two  of  which,  with  the  right-angle,  being 
given,  the  triangle  may  be  protraAed,  and  the  other  three 
parts  fovyid. 

For  the  doArii^  of  plain  failing,  fee  Sailing. 

Plain  Table,  in  Geometry,  lAc.  an  inftrument  ufed  in  the 
furveying  of  land ; whereby  the  draught,  or  plan,  is  taken 
on  the  fpot,  without  any  future  protraAion,  or  plotting. 

The  plain  table,  reprefented  Plate  VI.  Surveying,  jpg.  i. 
confills  of  a parallelogram  of  wood  about  fifteen  inches 
long  and  twelve  broad  ; round  this  goes  a boxen  jointed 
frame,  by  means  of  which  a fheet  of  paper  is  faflened  tight 
to  the  table,  fo  that  lines  may  be  conveniently  drawn 
upon  it. 

On  each  fide  of  the  frame,  which  may  be  put  on 
either  fide  upwards,  towards  the  inward  edge,  are  fcales  of 
inches  fubdivided,  for  the  ready  drawing  of  parallel  lines. 
Befide  which,  on  one  fide  are  projeAed  the  360  degrees  of 
a circle,  from  a brafs  centre  in  the  middle  of  the  table  (each 
degree  halved)  with  two  numbers  to  every  tenth  degree, 
the  one  exprefiing  the  degree,  the  other  its  complement  to 
360,  to  fave  lubtraAion  : on  the  other  fide  are  projeAed 
the  1 80  degrees  of  a femicircle,  from  a brafs  centre  in  the 
middle  of  the  table’s  length,  and  at  |;th  of  its  breadth  ; 
each  degree  halved,  and  every  tenth  noted  with  two  numbers, 
viz.  the  degree  and  its  fupplement,  to  180°.  To  one  fide 
of  the  table  is  fitted  a compafs,  for  placing  the  inftrument 
by  ; and  the  whole  is  fixed  by  a focket,  upon  a three-legged 
ftaff  for  a Hand,  on  which  it  is  turned  round,  or  fallened  by 
a fcrew,  as  occafion  requires.  Lailly,  to  the  table  belongs 
an  index,  which  is  a ruler  at  leaH  fixteen  inches  long,  and 
tw’0  broad ; ufually  graduated  with  fcales,  &c.  and  having 
two  fights  perpendicularly  placed  on  its  extremities  ; and  a 
floped  edge,  called  the  fiducial  edge.  ^ 
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Plain  Talli,  life  of  the. — To  take  an  angle  by  the  plain 
table  ; or  to  find  the  diltance  of  two  places  acceffible  from 
the  fame  third. 

Suppofe  D A,  D B,  ( fig.  2.)  the  fides  of  the  angle  required : 
or  A B the  diltance  required.  Place  the  inftrument  hori- 
zontally, as  near  the  angle  as  poffible  ; and  afl'ume  a point 
in  the  paper  on  the  table,  v.  gr.  c.  To  this  point  apply 
the  edge  of  the  index,  turning  it  about  this  and  that  way 
till  through  the  fights  you  fee  the  point  B : and,  in  this 
fituation  of  the  ruler,  draw  by  its  edge  the  line  c e inde- 
finitely. 

After  the  fame  manner  turn  about  the  index  on  the  fame 
point  till  through  the  fights  you  fee  the  point  A ; and 
draw  the  right  line  c d indefinitely.  Thus  have  you  the 
quantity  of  the  angle  laid  down. 

Meafure  the  lines  DA,  D B,  with  a chain  ; and  from  a 
fcale  fet  off  the  meafures  thus  found  on  the  refpedfive  lines  ; 
which  fuppofe  to  reach  from  c to  b,  and  from  c to  a.  Thus 
will  c I and  c « be  proportional  to  D B and  D A.  Transfer 
the  diltance  ab  to  the  fame  Icale,  and  find  its  length  ; the 
length,  thus  found,  will  be  the  length,  or  diltance  of  A B 
required. 

2.  To  find  the  difiance  of  two  places,  one  of  which  is  inac- 
cefifihle,  by  the  plain  table. — Suppofe  the  diltance  required 
A B {fig.  3.),  and  A the  acceliible  point,  i.  Place  the 
plain  table  in  C ; look  through  the  fights  till  you  fee  A 
and  B ; aiKl  draw  a c and  c b.  Meafure  the  diltance  from 
your  Itation  to  A ; and  fet  it  off  from  the  fcale  upon  c a. 
2.  Remove  the  table  to  A,  where  place  it  fo  as  that  the 
point  a reprefenting  A,  and  the  index  laid  along  the  line 
ac,  you  fee  backwards  the  former  Itation  C.  [Note,  in 
this  fixing  the  inftrument,  lies  the  ufe  of  the  compafs  ; 
for  the  needle  will  hang  over  the  fame  degree  of  the  card 
in  the  firlt  and  the  fecond  cafe  ; fo  that  fome  fet  the  in- 
ftrument  by  the  needle  alone  ; others  only  ufe  it  to  Ihorten 
the  trouble,  by  bringing  the  inftrument  nearly  to  its  due 
pofition  by  means  of  it ; and  then  fixing  for  good  by 
the  back  fight].  3.  The  inftrument  fixed,  turn  the  lights 
to  B ; and  draw  the  line  ab.  4.  On  the  icale  meafure  the 
interval  ab  ; which  will  be  the  diftance  of  A B required. 

3.  To  find  the  diftance  of  two  inaccejfihle  places  by  the  plain 

table. — Suppofe  the  diftance  of  A B 4. ) required. 

I.  Choofmg  two  ftations  in  C and  D ; in  the  firft,  C, 
place  the  plain  table  ; and  through  the  lights  look  to  D, 
B,  and  A,  drawing,  by  the  edge  of  the  index,  the  lines 
c d,  cb,  c a.  2.  Meafure  the  diftance  of  the  ftations  C,  D ; 
and  fet  this  off  from  a fcale  on  c d.  3.  Removing  the  table 
from  C,  fix  it  in  D ; fo  as  the  point  d hanging  over  the  place 
D,  and  the  index  lying  along  the  line  c d,  tlirough  the 
fights  you  fee  the  former  ftation  C.  The  inftrument  thus 
fixed,  direft  the  fight  to  A and  B,  and  draw  the  right 
lines  da  and  db  ; laftly,  find  the  diftance  oi  ab  on  the  fcale, 
and  this  will  be  the  diftance  of  A B required.  After  the 
fame  manner  may  the  diftance  of  any  number  of  places  be 
found  from  two  ftations  ; and  thus  may  a field,  part  of  a 
country,  &c.  be  furveyed. 

4.  To  take  the  plot  of  a field  from  one  fiation,  whence  all  the 
arjgles  may  be  feen  with  the  plain  table. — Placing  the  in- 
ftrument in  the  ftation,  affume  a point  in  the  paper,  to 
reprefent  the  fame,  v.  gr.  O ( fig.  5.)  ; laying  the  edge  of 
the  index  to  this  point,  direft  it  to  the  feveral  angles  of 
the  field.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  &c.  and  draw  indefinite  lines 
by  its  edge  towards  every  angle  ; viz.  O a,  Ob,  Or,  &c.  ; 
meafure  the  diftance  of  each  angle  from  the  ftation,  viz. 
O A,  O B,  O C,  O D,  &c.  and  from  a fcale  fet  thefe  oft' 
from  O on  their  correfpondiug  lines  ; the  extremities  hereof 
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will  give  points,  which,  being  connefted  by  lines,  will  re' 
prefent  the  field. 

5.  To  take  the  plot  of  a field,  wood,  or  the  like,  by  going 
round  the  fame,  with  the  plain  table. — Place  the  inftrument 
horizontally  at  the  lirft  angle,  v.  gr,  A : the  needle  being 
on  the  meridian  of  the  card  ; afluming  a point  on  the  paper 
to  reprelent  it  ; to  that  point  lay  the  index,  diredling  it  till 
through  the  fights  you  fee  a mark  in  the  angle  B,  and  draw 
an  indefinite  line  along  it  ; meafure  the  diftance  of  A and  B, 
and  from  a fcale  fet  it  off  on  the  line  thus  drawn  ; the  ex- 
tremity of  tins  diftance  will  reprefent  the  point  B.  Remove 
the  inftrument  to  B,  where  fet  it  fo  as  that  the  needle  hang 
over  the  meridian  of  the  card  ; and  fo  as  the  index  lying 
along  the  line  laft  drawn,  you  fee  the  former  ftation  A 
through  the  fights  : here  fallen  it,  lay  the  index  to  the 
point  B,  and  turn  it  till  through  the  fights  you  fee  the 
next  angle  C ; in  this  fituation  draw  a line,  as  before, 
meafure  the  diftance  B C,  and  fet  it  off  from  a fcale  on  the 
line.  Remove  the  inftrument  to  C,  where  fixing  it  by  the 
needle,  and  the  back  light,  as  before,  turn  the  index  on  the 
point  C till  you  lee  the  next  angle  D ; draw  the  line, 
meafure,  and  fet  off  the  diftance  C D,  as  before,  and  remove 
the  plain  table  to  E ; where  fix  it,  as  before  ; look  to  the 
next  angle  F,  draw  the  line,  meafure  and  fet  off  the  diftance, 
&c. 

In  this  manner  having  compafled  the  whole  field,  you  will 
have  its  whole  perimeter  plotted  on  the  table  ; which  may 
be  now  call  up,  and  its  contents  found,  as  in  the  article 
Surveying. 

Manner  af  fioifting  paper  on  the  plain  table. — When  in 
large  parcels  of  grounds  the  plot  is  found  to  exceed  the 
dimenfions  of  the  plain  table,  and  to  run  off  from  the  paper, 
the  iheet  mull  be  taken  off  the  table,  and  a frefti  one  put 
on  ; the  way  of  n.anaging  which  Ihifting  is  as  follows  : 
fuppole  H,  K,  M,  Z,  [fig.  6.)  the  limits  of  the  plain  table  ; 
fo  that  having  laid  down  the  field  from'A  to  B,  thence  to 
C and  D,  you  want  room,  the  line  D E running  off  the 
paper  ; draw  as  much  of  the  line  D E as  the  paper  will  well 
hold  ; viz.  D O.  And  by  means  of  the  divifions  on  the 
edge  of  the  frame,  draw' the  line  P Q through  O,  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  table  H M ; and  through  the  point  of  in- 
terfedlion  O,  draw  O N parallel  to  M Z.  This  done,  take 
off  the  frame,  remove  the  fheet,  and  put  a frelh  one  {fig.  7.) 
in  its  ftead ; drawing  on  it  a line  R S near  the  other  edge 
parallel  thereto.  Then  lay  the  firft  ftieet  on  the  table,  fo 
that  the  line  P Q lie  exadlly  on  the  line  R S,  to  the  beft  ad- 
vantage, as  at  O.  Laftly,  draw  as  much  of  the  line  O D, 
on  the  frelh  iheet,  as  the  table  will  hold  ; and  from  O con- 
tinue the  remainder  of  the  line  D to  E.  From  E proceed 
with  the  work  as  before  to  F,  G,  and  A. 

Ufe  of  the  plain  table,  as  a theodolite,  femicircle,  or  cir- 
cumferentor— The  great  inconveniency  of  the  plain  table  is, 
that  its  paper  renders  its  ufe  impradlicable  in  moift  weather. 
Even  the  dew  of  the  morning  and  evening  is  found  to  fwell 
the  paper  confidcrably,  and,  of  confequence,  to  diftort  the 
work.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  and  render  the  inftru- 
ment ufeful  in  all  weathers  ; by  leaving  off  the  paper,  and 
fetting  up  a pin  in  the  centre,  it  becomes  a theodolite,  a 
femicircle,  or  a circumferentor,  and  is  applicable  like 
them. 

The  plain  table,  ftripped  of  its  paper,  becomes  either  a 
theodolite,  or  a femicircle,  as  that  fide  of  the  frame,  which 
has  the  projedtion  of  the  degrees  of  a circle,  or  a femicircle, 
is  turned  upwards.  If  it  be  to  ferve  for  a theodolite,  the 
index  (the  plain  table  turning  on  any  point  as  a centre)  is 
conftantly  to  turn  about  the  brafs  centre-hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  table. 
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If  it  be  for  a femicircle,  it  muft  turn  on  the  other  brafs 
centre-hole  ; in  both  cafes  it  is  done  by  means  of  a pin 
raifed  in  the  holes.  When  the  plain  table  is  to  ferve  as  a 
circumferentor,  fcrew  the  compafs  to  the  index,  and  both 
of  them  to  the  head  of  the  ItafF,  with  a brafs  fcrew -pin 
fitted  for  the  purpofe  ; fo  that  the  Half  and  table  (landing 
fixed,  the  index,  fights,  &c.  may  be  turned  about,  and 
vice  verfd. 

To  take  an  angle  by  the  plain  table,  conjldered  as  a theodo- 
lite,— Suppofe  the  quantity  of  the  angle  E K G {fig-  S.)  re- 
quired. Place  the  inftrument  at  K,  the  theodolite  fide  of 
the  frame  upwards,  laying  the  index  on  the  diameter.  Turn 
the  whole  inftrument  about,  the  index  remaining  on  the  di- 
ameter till  through  the  fights  you  fpy  E.  Screw  the  inftru- 
ment fall  there,  and  turn  the  index  on  its  centre  till  through 
the  fights  you  fpy  G. 

The  degree  here  cut  on  the  frame  by  the  index,  is  the 
quantity  of  the  angle  fought  ; which  may  be  laid  down  on 
paper  by  the  rules  of  common  protraftion. 

Thus  you  may  proceed  to  do  every  thing  with  the  plain 
table,  as  with  the  common  theodolite. 

To  take  an  angle  ‘with  a plain  table,  conjldered  as  a femi- 
circle.— Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  inftrument, 
confidered  as  a femicircle,  as  when  confidered  as  a theodo- 
lite ; only  laying  the  femicircular  fide  upwards,  and  turn- 
ing the  index  on  the  other  centre -hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  length,  and  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the 
table. 

To  take  an  angle  ‘with  the  plain  table,  confidered  as  a cir- 
cumferentor,— Suppofe  the  former  angle  E K G required. 
Place  the  inftrument  at  K,  the  fleur-de-lis  towards  you. 
Direft  the  fights  to  E,  and  obferve  the  degree  cut  by  the 
fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  fuppofe  296.  Turn  the 
inftrument  about,  the  fleur-de-lis  ftill  towards  you,  and  direft 
the  fight  to  G,  noting  the  degree  cut  by  the  other  end  of 
the  needle,  which  fuppofe  182.  Subtraft  the  lefs  from  the 
greater,  the  remainder,  114°,  is  the  quantity  of  the  angle 
fought.  If  the  remainder  chance  to  be  more  than  180°, 
then  it  muft  be  again  fubtrafted  from  360.  This  fecond 
remainder  will  be  the  angle  required ; which  may  be  pro- 
trafted,  &c.  as  under  Protractor.  Thus  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  do  every  thing  with  the  plain  table,  as  with  the  com- 
mon circumferentor. 

Plain  Place,  in  Geometry,  locus  planus,  or  locus  ad  pla- 
num, is  a term  which  the  ancient  geometricians  ufed  for  a 
geometrical  locus,  when  it  was  a right  line,  or  a circle,  in 
oppofition  to  a folid  place,  which  was  an  ellipfis,  parabola, 
or  hyperbola. 

Thefe  plain  loci  the  modems  diftinguifh  into  loci  ad  reBum, 
and  loci  ad  circulum.  See  Locus. 

Plain  Problem,  in  Mathematics,  is  fuch  a one  as  cannot 
be  folved  geometrically,  but  by  the  interfeftion  either  of 
a right  line  and  a circle,  or  of  the  circumferences  of  two 
circles. 

Such  is  the  problem  following.  Given  the  greateft  fide, 
and  the  fum  of  the  other  two  fides,  of  a right-angled 
triangle  ; to  find  the  triangle.  Such  alfo  is  this,  to  de- 
fcribe  a trapezium  that  (hall  make  a given  area  of  four  given 
lines. 

Such  problems  can  only  have  two  folutions,  becaufe  a 
right  line  can  only  cut  a circle,  or  one  circle  cut  another  in 
two  points. 

Plain  du  Nord,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
Hifpaniola  ; 13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Port  de  Paix. 

PLAINFIELD,  a town(hip  of  America,  formerly  St. 
y1ndre‘w’s,  in  Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  100  miles  N.E. 
from  Bennington  ; containing  543  inhabitants — Alfo,  atown- 


(hip  of  Hamplhire  county,  Maffachufetts,  incorporated  in 
1785,  and  containing  977  inhabitants;  122  miles  W.  of 
Bofton. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Northampton  county,  Penn- 
fylvania,  containing  1439  inhabitants. — Alfo,  atownfnipin 
the  N.W.  corner  of  Chelhire  county.  New  Hampfliire,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  Connefticut  river,  which  feparates  it  from 
Hartland  in  Vermont,  incorporated  in  1761,  and  containing 
1463  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a poft-town  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Windham  county,  Connedlicut,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Quina- 
bang  river,  which  divides  it  from  Brooklyn  and  Canterbury. 
The  foil  is  generally  rich,  and  well  cultivated,  and  well 
watered  by  the  Quinabaug  and  Moofup  rivers,  together  with 
many  brooks  and  rivulets.  It  has  two  congregational  meet- 
ing-houfes,  and  an  academy,  with  three  handfome  buildings 
appropriated  to  its  ufe.  The  fame  was  fettled  in  1689,  and 
contains  1738  inhabitants  ; 14  miles  N.E.  from  Norwich. 

PLAINT,  Plainte,  m La‘w,  the  propounding  or  ex- 
hibiting any  adtion,  real  or  perfonal,  in  writing. 

Hence,  the  party  making  this  plaint  is  called  plaintiff. 

PLAINTAIN  Garden  River,  in  Geography,  a river 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  ifland  of  .Tamaica,  and  N.  by  W.  of 
Point  Morant.  It  has  at  its  mouth  a kind  of  bay,  and  on 
it,  within  land,  is  the  town  of  Bath. 

PLAINTE,  in  the  Ancient  Cufoms  of  France,  was  a re- 
queft,  or  petition,  prefented  to  the  king,  againft  the  judges 
of  the  provinces,  and  afterwards  againft  bailiffs  and  fenefchals 
for  denying  juftice,  or  for  rendering  judgment  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm. 

For  in  thofe  days  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  deci- 
fions  ; but  they  all  pronounced  in  the  dernier  refort  ; fo  that 
the  plainte  was  not  direfted  againft  the  party,  but  againft 
the  judge  ; who  was  cited  to  fee  his  own  fentence  declared 
null. 

This  was  a kind  of  fupplement  to  the  way  of  appeals, 
which  was  then  (hut  up.  The  plaintes,  in  the  Capitulars 
of  Charlemagne,  are  called  blafphemia, 

PLAINTIFF,  in  La‘w,  he  that  fues  or  complains,  in  an 
affize,  or  in  an  adfion  perfonal  ; as  in  an  adlion  of  debt,  tref- 
pafs,  deceit,  detinue,  and  the  like. 

Plaintiff  (lands  oppofedto  defendant. 

PL  A JO  W,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo  ; 
150  miles  N.  of  Banjar-Maflin. 

PLAISANCE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridf  of 
Mirande  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Auch,  The  place  contains  1260, 
and  the  canton  8049  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
kiliometres,  in  20  communes. 

Plaisance,  a town  on  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the 
north  peninfula  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola;  12  leagues 
S.W.  of  Cape  Francois. 

PLAISANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 
fix  miles  N.  of  Oppido. 

PLAISE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Engliih  name  for  the  fi(h, 
called  by  zxixhorsplatjfa  z.nApcJfer  lavis,  by  fome  quadratulus, 
and  xht pleuroneBes  platejfa  of  Linnaeus. 

It  is  a flat  fi(h,  of  a du(ky  olive-colour,  fpotted  with  red 
on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly. 

The  plaife  are  common  on  moft  of  our  coafts  ; the  bed 
and  larged  are  taken  off  Rye,  on  the  coaft  of  Suffex,  and 
alfo  off  the  Dutch  coafts.  They  fpawn  in  the  beginning  of 
February. 

PLAISTER,  in  Building.  See  Plaster,  Mortar 
&c. 

Plaister,  Cafing  in.  See  Casting. 

Plaister,  in  Medicine.  See  Emplastrum,  and  Plas- 
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ter. 

PLAISTERED  Walls. 


See  Wall. 


PLAISTOW, 
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PLAISTOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
Rockingham  county,  New  Hampfhire,  containing  424  in- 
habitants. 

Plaistgw,  a village  in  the  parifh  of  Weft-Ham,  Eflex. 
See  West-Ham- 

PLAITING,  in  Rigging,  denotes  braided  cordage,  made 
by  rope-yarn,  See.  twifted  together,  and  then  laid  one  over 
the  other  alternately  ; or  the  end  of  a rope  opened,  and 
the  ftrands  placed  together  in  the  fame  manner. 

PLAK,  in  Geegraphy,  a town  of  Hungary  ; five  miles 
S.  of  Cafehau. 

PLAN,  a reprefentation  of  fomething  drawn  on  a plane. 
Such  are  maps,  charts,  and  ichnographies. 

Plax,  in  Architedure,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a draught 
of  a building ; fuch  as  it  appears,  or  is  intended  to  appear 
on  the  ground  ; ftiewing  the  extent,  divifion,  and  diftribution 
of  its  area  into  apartments,  rooms,  paflages,  See. 

The  plan  is  the  firft  device  or  fketch  the  architect  makes  ; 
it  is  alfo  called  the  groutid  plot,  platform,  and  ichnography,  of 
the  building. 

Plax,  Geometrical,  is  that  in  which  the  folid  and  vacant 
parts  are  reprefented  in  their  natural  proportion. 

Plax,  Raifed,  is  that  where  the  elevation,  or  upright,  is 
ftiewn,  upon  the  geometrical  plan,  fo  as  to  hide  the  diftribu- 
tion. See  Elevatiox. 

Plax,  Per/pedive,  is  that  conduced  and  exhibited  by  de- 
gradations, or  diminutions,  according  to  the  rules  of  per- 
fpective. 

To  render  plans  intelligible,  it  is  ufual  to  diftinguifti  the 
maffives  with  a black  wafti.  The  projectures  on  the  ground 
are  drav^m  in  full  lines,  and  thofe  fuppof?d  over  them  in 
dotted  lines.  The  augmentations  or  alterations  to  be  made 
are  diftinguifhed  by  a eolour  different  from  what  is  already 
built ; and  the  tints  of  each  plan  are  made  lighter  as  the  ftories 
are  raifed. 

In  large  buildings  it  is  ufual  to  have  three  fevefal  plans  for 
the  firft  three  ftories. 

Plax  of  a Bajlion,  in  the  Military  Art,  is  the  fame  with 
the  face  of  the  baftion. 

Plax,  in  Skip  Building,  the  feCtion  of  a fhip,  as  defigned 
upon  paper,  previoufly  to  the  aftual  building  of  which,  three 
are  the  chief,  the  plan  of  elevation  or  ftieer-plan,  the  hori- 
zontal or  half-breadth-plan,  the  plan  of  projection  or  body- 
plan  ; thefe  three  compofe  the  Jbeer-draugbt.  But  it  muft 
be  oblerved,  that  the  extreme  length,  breadth,  arH  height 
muft  be  determined  ; by  which  the  three  plans  aforefaid  may 
be  delineated.  Thefe  mav  be  called  the  outlines,  and  the 
feveral  parts  contained  within  them  m.ay  be  dehneated  lo  as 
to  anfwer  the  intended  purpole  ; and  likewife  have  a diftinct 
view  of  the  whole  defign,  fo  that  any  inconveniencies  at- 
tending fuch  a diipofition  may  be  eafily  remedied,  and  the 
true  dimenfions  of  every  particular  may  then  be  had  upon 
the  draught. 

The  delineating  a fhip  upon  a plan  is  called  drawing, 
and  the  reprefentation  is  called  a draught.  See  Ship- 
building. 

Plax,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
■of  Fftfen  ; 66  miles  W.S.W.  of  Prague.  N.  lat.  49'^  52'. 
E.  long.  12°  47'. 

Plan,  El,  a town  ■of  Spain,  in  Aragon  ; 15  miles  N. 
of  Ainla. 

Plax  Ober,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin  j 
12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Crumau. 

PLANA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland;  30 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Uddevalla. 

Plaxa,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia  ; 22  miles  E. 
of  Segorbe. 


Plaxa,  or  Talarca,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Meditemmean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Valencia,  S.E.  of  cape  St.  Pola.  N.  lat. 
37°  ii'.  W.  long.  0°  34'. 

PLANARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  fituated 
on  the  coaft  of  Italy,  in  the  Ligurian  fea,  60  miles  from 
that  of  Corfica.  Phny. 

Plaxaria,  in  Vermeology,  a genus  of  worms  of  the 
order  Inteftina.  The  generic  character  is  ; body  gelatinous, 
flattiih,  with  a double  ventral  pore  ; the  mouth  is  terminal. 
There  are  forty-nine  fpecies,  divided  into  four  fedtions,  dif- 
tinguifhed as  to  the  number  of  their  eyes  or  their  being 
without  eyes.  The  animals  comprehended  under  this  genus 
nearly  referable  leeches,  and  like  them  live  in  frefh  waters. 

A.  IVhhout  Eyes. 

Species. 

Stagxalis.  Ovate,  brown,  the  fore -part  pale.  It  in- 
habits the  ftagnant  waters ; the  body  is  opaque,  a little 
pointed  on  the  fore-part,  pellucid,  with  two  milk-white 
fpots  ; the  eggs  are  numerous,  whitifh,  placed  at  the  fides. 

Nigra.  Oblong,  black,  and  truncate  on  the  fore -part.* 
It  inhabits  rivers. 

Bruxxea.  Oblong,  reddifh-brown,  with  a longitudinal 
black  hne. 

CiLiATA.  Body  long,  deprefled,  and  ciliate.  It  is  found 
in  ftagaant  waters,  under  duck-weed ; it  is  a very  curious 
creature  ; the  body  is  grey,  appearing  as  if  compofed  of 
granulations,  with  moveable  briftles  ; the  organ  on  the  fore- 
part rotatoiy-. 

Gulo.  Body  long,  pellucid,  and  truncate  before.  This 
alfo  is  found  in  ftagnant  waters,  under  duck-weed ; refem- 
bles  the  laft,  but  is  without  the  fringe,  the  margin  all  round 
is  teffellate,  with  extremely  fine  ftriae  ; it  fwallows  the  feve- 
ral fpecies  of  the  Cyclidium  which  inhabit  the  fame  waters, 
and  after  a time  difeharges  them  again.  See  Cyclidium. 

PuxcTATA.  Body  long,  round,  and  green.  Found 
early  in  the  fpring  in  wet  meadows.  The  body  is  obtufe 
before,  a little  pointed  behind,  fprinkled  with  fmall  black 
dots,  and  containing  five  red  fpherical  pellucid  eggs. 

Flaccida.  Body  long,  reddifh-brown,  with  tranfverfe 
white  hnes,  and  a lateral  one.  It  is  found  among  heaps  of 
fhells  in  the  bays  of  Norway ; when  at  reft  it  rolls  itfelf  up 
fpirahy,  and  then  gradually  dilates  itfelf. 

Rosea.  Body  long,  red.  Found  in  the  bays  of 
Norway, 

• Axgulata.  Body  long,  reddifh-brown,  wfith  two  white 
angles  on  the  fore-part.  Found  in  the  fandy  bottoms  of 
the  ocean. 

Rubra.  Body  oblong,  deprefled,  arrd  of  pale  red.  It 
inhabits  the  deeps  of  the  Greenland  fhores.  The  body  is 
mai'ked  with  fine  tranfverfe  lines  above. 

\ iRiDis.  Body  oblong,  above  convex,  with  tranfverfe 
white  ftreaks.  Found  among  the  roots  of  marine  fuci. 

Operculata.  Body  fubovate,  grey,  and  furnilhed  be- 
neath with  a hd  which  conceals  the  exlertile  tube.  Inhabits, 
though  rarely,  the  fandy  fhores,  particularly  am.ong  fuci,  in 
the  bays  of  Norway.  In  appearance  it  feems  to  refemble 
a coffee  berrj-,  and  moves  by  bending  in  its  margin,  and  by 
m.eans  of  its  marginal  ilds  fixes  itfelf  to  and  afeends  other 
bodies. 

SuBULATA.  Body  long,  pointed  on  the  fore-part,  and 
tnmeate  nehir.d.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  among  marine 
confervie  m Greenland,  and  the  muddy  bottoms  of  holes  in 
rocks  which  conftantiy  retain  water,  and  proceeds  with  a 
ferpentine  kind  of  motion  ; but  if  the  probofeis  be  touched 
it  contratts  itfelf  fuddenly  into  a minute  cube, 

Quadeax- 
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Quadrangularis.  Body  pale,  ovate,  very  (harp- 
pointed  before,  and  winged  with  fmall  curled  longitudinal 
membranes.  It  is  found  in  ditches,  among  duck-weed  ; is 
very  foft,  pellucid,  of  a changeable  form,  and  moves  like 
a (lug,  leaving  a (lime  on  the  bodies  it  pad'es  over  ; when  it 
meets  another  animal  it  draws  itlelf  in  like  a fnail. 

Bicornis.  Body  oval,  lanceolate,  obtufe  at  each  end, 
grey  cinereous,  dotted  with  black,  with  two  very  ihort  di- 
vergent tubes  on  the  foi-e-part.  It  is  a native  of  thofe 
waters  in  Belgium  that  are  covered  with  duck-weed  : when 
irritated  it  fixes  itfelf  to  other  bodies,  like  the  leech,  by 
means  of  its  tubes. 

Grisea.  Body  grey,  dilated,  elongated  and  pointed  on 
the  fore -part ; the  hind  part  is  abbreviated  and  pointed.  It 
inhabits  the  waters  of  lakes,  among  confervre. 

Fulva.  Depreffed,  broadifii,  and  pointed  at  each,  end, 
with  a long  black  fpot  down  the  middle. 

ViRiDATA.  Oblong,  round,  green,  and  fomewhat 
pointed  at  each  end.  It  inhabits  wet  meadows  in  the 
autumn. 

B.  JVil}]  a f ingle  Eye. 

Glauca.  The  body  of  this  is  a little  elongated,  and 
cinereous,  with  a white  iris.  It  is  about  a line  long,  pointed 
before  and  broadifii  behind,  with  fometimes  a double  black 
line  in  the  middle  of  the  back  and  meeting  at  the  ends.  A 
native  of  the  waters. 

Lineata.  Body  long,  above  convex  and  cinereous, 
with  a longitudinal  pale  line.  This  fpecies  is  found  on  the 
(hores  of  the  Baltic  ; is  about  a line  and  a half  long  ; be- 
neath it  is  of  a pale  colour,  with  a brown  patch  in  the  mid- 
dle, tapering  before  and  dilated  behind. 

Rutilans.  Linear,  with  a black  eye,  and  tapering  to 
a point  before.  This  is  found  in  the  Baltic,  among  fuci. 

C.  JVith  two  Eyes. 

* Fusca.  Black-brown,  with  a femi-pellucid  whitifii 
fpot  above  the  tail.  It  is  found  in  (low  (Ireams  upon  and 
about  aquatic  plants.  When  at  rell  the  body  is  circular, 
and  feldom  above  a line  in  length  ; when  in  motion  it  is 
linear,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  long  ; its  motion  is  uniform, 
fnnooth,  by  gliding  along  the  (Iream. 

* Lactea.  Body  deprefied,  oblong,  whitilh,  and  trun- 
cate on  the  fore -part.  It  is  found  in  ponds  and  rivulets, 
but  only  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  among  aquatic  plants. 
When  in  motion  it  is  about  an  inch  long : the  body  is 
marked  with  a white  fpot  in  the  middle,  the  purple  vilceni 
elegantly  branching  round  it ; the  margin  is  white  and  very 
tranfparent. 

Torva.  Depreffed,  oblong,  cinereous,  or  black  and 
whitilh  beneath ; the  iris  is  white,  it  is  fomething  more 
than  half  an  inch  long. 

Crenata.  Depreffed,  ovate-oblong,  pale,  with  a cre- 
nulate  margin.  A native  of  Denmark. 

Tentaculata.  Depreffed,  oblong,  cinereous,  and  tubu- 
lar on  the  fore-part.  Inhabits  ftagnant  waters,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

Helluo.  Body  ovate,  round,  green.  It  inhabits  wet 
meadows,  and  is  not  a quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

Obscura.  Ovate-oblong,  white,  and  obtufe  at  both 
ends.  It  is  found  in  llagnant  waters,  and  is  about  a line 
long,  and  fub-pellucid. 

Rostrata.  Oblong,  hyaline ; elongated  at  the  extre- 
mity ; the  ey'es  are  red.  It  inhabits  marlhes  ; about  a line 
long  ; whitilh,  but  with  a purplilh  mafs  in  the  middle. 

Atomata.  Flat,  membranaceous,  white,  with  fcatter- 


ed  rufous  fpecks  above.  It  is  a native  of  the  bays  of  Nor- 
way, and  refembles  the  Doris  oblevata  ; which  fee. 

CoRNUTA.  Flat,  rather  oblong,  with  a tentaculum  or 
feeler  from  each  fide_pf  the  head.  It  inhabits  the  bays  of 
Norway. 

Radiata.  Oblong,  rufous,  with  a white  rofe-like  fpot 
on  the  back.  It  inhabits  wet  woods,  and  refembles  the 
Vorticella  radiata. 

SxRiGATA.  Oblong,  pale,  with  three  longitudinal  lines. 
It  inhabits  wet , marfites  : the  body  is  marked  with  rufous 
Itreaks. 

Grossa.  Cylindi'ical,  white  with  black  eyes,  and  point- 
ed at  both  ends.  It  is  found  among  aquatic  plants  ; it  va- 
ries in  llze  ; the  body  is  pellucid,  with  from  five  to  more 
than  thirty  large  fpherical  eggs. 

Linearis.  Long,  roundiih,  and  pale  yellow.  It  in- 
habits wet  hollows  of  woods,  about  a line  and  a half  long, 
and  ten  times  as  narrow  ; the  margin  is  pellucid  and 
white. 

Terrestris.  Linear;  above  convex,  cinereous;  be- 
neath white.  It  is  found  in  moift  clumps  among  mofs  ; it 
contradfs  and  expands  itlelf  like  a leech,  and  moves  like  a 
fnail  ; body  opaque  and  vilcous. 

Tetragona.  Pale  yellow,  with  four  quadrangular  la- 
mellae. It  inhabits  clear  llagnant  waters. 

Capitata.  Oblong,  cinereous,  with  a dillindl  head. 
Found  in  the  Baltic. 

Caudata.  Body  rounded  before,  and  tapering  into  a 
tail  behind.  Inhabits  the  firores  of  Gi'eenland,  among  fea- 
wrack. 

Auriculata.  Oblong,  truncate  and  emarginate  before, 
and  acute  behind.  Found  in  the  fea-water  in  Norway.  It 
is  a very  minute  vvmrm,  Icarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Filaris.  Linear,  with  a filiform  contradhile  tail.  Found 
on  the  Madrepora  which  fee  ; it  is  about  an  inch 

long  and  a line  broad. 

Lingua.  Pellucid,  brown-cinereous,  and  very  obtufe 
at  both  ends.  Found  in  filh-ponds  in  the  autumn. 

Gesserensis.  Body  long,  green,  and  rufous  behind  the 
head.  This  is  a native  of  Denmark,  on  the  Fucus  furcel- 
latus. 

E.  With  four  Eyes. 

Marmorata.  Oblong,  blueilh-grey  or  pale.  Found 
in  wet  ditches,  about  half  a line  long  ; inteftines  glomerate, 
white,  with  a large  round  yellow  fpot  in  the  middle. 

Candida.  Body  long,  whitilh,  with  a clear  white  line 
down  the  middle.  It  inhabits  the  (hores  of  Greenland,  un- 
der ftones,  and  is  about  two  or  three  inches  long. 

Truncata.  Pale  reddilh,  broadly  truncate  before,  and 
rather  (harp  behind. 

F.  Eyes  numerous. 

Tremellaris.  Flat,  membranaceous,  pale  yellow,  with 
a finuate  margin.  It  is  found  in  the  Baltic,  and  refembles 
a Tremella,  and  is  nine  inches  long.  The  body  of  this  worm 
is  greyilh  above  ; the  dific  is  yellowilh,  with  a pinnate  line, 
in  the  middle,  and  behind  this  two  white  lunules  ; beneath  it 
is  whitilh,  with  three  milk-white  fpots. 

PLANCHES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridl  of  Poligny  ; i6  miles  S.E.  of  Poligny.  The 
place  contains  333,  and  the  canton  4218  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  1 1 7-5  kilioraetres,  in  10  communes. 

PLANCHIER,  or  Peancere,  in  ArchiteHure,  the  under 
part  of  the  corona,  or  drip  ; making  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
corniche,  between  two  cymatiu'ms. 

PLANCKEN 
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PLANCKEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Na- 
tangen  ; lo  miles  S.W.  of  Brandenburg. 

Pl.ANCOET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Nortliern  Coalts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Dinan  ; 8 miles  N.  W.  of  Dinan.  The  place  con- 
tains 635^  and  the  canton  13,522  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  202-i  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

PLANCY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Arcis-fur-Aube. 

PLANE,  Planum,  in  Geometry,  denotes  a plain  figure, 
or  a furface  lying  evenly  between  its  bounding  lines. 

Woliius  defines  plane,  a furface,  from  every  point  of 
whofe  perimeter  a right  line  may  be  drawn  to  every  other 
point  in  the  fame.  • 

As  the  right  line  is  the  fliorteft  extent  from  one  point  to 
another,  fo  is  a plane  the  fhortell  extenfion  between  one  line 
and  another. 

Planes,  Oblique.  See  Oblique. 

Planes,  Parallel.  See  Paiiallel. 

Planes  are  frequently  ufed  in  AJlronoms',  &c.  for  imagi- 
nary furfaces,  fuppofed  to  cut,  and  pal's  through,  folid 
bodies,  and  on  this  foundation  it  is,  that  the  whole  doftrine 
of  conic  feftions,  and  of  the  fphere,  turns. 

When  a plane  cuts  a cone  parallel  to  one  of  its  fides,  it 
makes  a parabola;  when  it  cuts  the  cone  parallel  to  its  bafe, 
it  makes  a circle.  See  each  refpedfively. 

The  Iphere  is  wholly  explained  by  planes,  Imagined  to  cut 
the  celeilial  luminaries,  and  to  fill  the  areas  or  circumferences 
of  the  orbits  ; and  they  are  differently  inclined  to  each  other ; 
and  by  us  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  plane  of  whofe 
orbit  is  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  their  inclination  is  elti- 
mated  with  regard  to  this  plane.  See  Planets. 

Plane,  in  Mechanics.  A horizontal  plane  is  a plane  level 
or  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

The  determining  how  far  any  given  plane,  &c.  deviates 
from  a horizontal  one,  makes  the  whole  bufinefs  of  levelling  ; 
which  fee. 

Plane,  IncUnecl,  is  a plane  which  makes  an  oblique  angle 
with  a horizontal  plane. 

A machine  has  been  contrived  for  meafuring  the  accelera- 
tion of  a ball  down  an  inclined  plane,  and  comparing  it  with 
that  found  iu  bodies  falling  at  liberty.  See  its  defcription 
in  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  Roy.  de  Scienc.  1699,  p.  343. 

The  dodlrine  of  the  motion  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes 
makes  a very  confiderable  article  in  mechanics  ; the  general 
principle  of  it  has  been  already  illuftrated  under  Mechani- 
cal Powers,  and  the  fubllance  of  it  is  as  follows  ; 

Laws  of  Defcent  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes. — I.  If  a body 
be  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  its  relative  gravity  will  be 
to  its  abfolute  gravity  as  the  height  of  the  plane,  e.  gr. 
A B {Plate  XXXV.  Meehan. fig.  i.)  to  its  length  A C. 
For,  the  conltrudlion  being  as  in  the  figure,  it  is  evident 
that  the  abfolute  gravity,  tending  in  a direclioii  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  is  to  the  relative  gravity  in  the  direction  of 
the  plane,  as  D F : F G or  D E,  i.  r.  becaufe  the  triangles 
D E F and  BAG  are  equiangular,  C A : A B. 

Flence,  i.  Since  the  ball  D only  gravitates  on  the  in- 
clined plane  with  its  relative  gravity,  the  weight  L,  applied 
in  a diredlion  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  plane,  will  retain 
or  fufpend  it,  provided  its  weight  be  to  that  of  the  ball,  as 
the  altitude  of  the  plane  B A is  to  its  length  A C. 

2.  If  the  length  of  the  plane  C A be  taken  for  the  whole 
fine  or  radius,  A B will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion A C B.  Tile  abfolute  gravity  of  the  body,  therefore, 
is  to  its  refpedtive  gravity  applied  to  the  inclined  plane  ; and, 
therefore,  alfo  the  weight  D to  the  weight  L afting  accord- 
VoL.  XXVII. 


ing  to  the  direftion  D A,  which  fullains  it,  as  the  whole 
line  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inclination. 

3.  Hence  the  refpeftive  gravities  of  the  fame  body  on  dif- 
ferent inclined  planes,  are  to  each  other  as  the  fines  of  the 
angles  of  inclination. 

4.  The  greater,  therefore,  the  refpedfive  gravity  is,  the 
greater  is  the  angle  of  inclination. 

5.  As,  therefore,  in  a vertical  plane,  where  the  inclina- 
tion is  greatell,  viz.  perpendicular ; the  refpeftive  gravity 
degenerates  into  abfolute  ; fo  in  a horizontal  plane,  where 
there  is  no  inclination,  the  refpedtive  gravity  vanifhes  : and 
hence  it  appears,  that  the  inclination  of  the  plane  may  be 
fo  fmall,  that  the  greatell  weight  may  be  fuftained  on  it  by 
the  fmalleft  power. 

II.  To  find  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  a plane, 
on  which  a given  power  will  be  able  to  fullain  a given 
weight.  Say,  as  the  weight  is  to  the  given  power,  fo  is 
the  whole  fine  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
plane.  Thus,  fuppofe  a weight  of  1000  be  to  be  fuftained 
by  a power  of  50,  the  angle  of  inclination  will  be  found 
2°  52'. 

III.  If  the  weight  L defeend  according  to  the  perpendi- 
cular diredlion  A B,  and  raife  up  the  weight  D in  a direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  inclined  plane,  the  height  of  the  afeent 
of  D will  be  to  that  of  the  defcent  of  L,  as  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  inclination  C to  the  whole  fine. 

Hence,  i.  The  height  of  the  defcent  C D of  the  weight 
L,  is  to  the  height  of  afeent  D H of  the  weight  D,  reci- 
procally as  the  weight  D to  the  equivalent  weight  L. 

2.  Since  then  CDx  L = DHxD,  and  the  aftions  of 
the  equiponderating  bodies  D and  L are  equal ; the  mo- 
ments of  the  weights  13  and  L are  in  a ratio  compounded 
of  their  uiaifes,  and  the  altitudes  through  which  they  afeend 
or  defeend  in  a plane  either  inclined  or  perpendicular. 

3.  The  powers  that  raife  weights  through  altitudes  reci- 
procally proportional  to  them,  are  equal.  This  Des  Cartes 
aflumes  as  a principle  whereby  to  demonflrate  the  power  of 
machines. 

Hence  we  fee' why  a loaded  waggon  is  drawn  with  more 
difficulty  up  an  inclined  than  on  an  horizontal  plane : as 
being  preffed  with  a part  of  the  weight  which  is  to  the 
whole  weight  in  a ratio  of  the  altitude  of  the  plane,  to  its 
length. 

IV.  Weights  E and  F,  fg.  2,  equiponderating  upon  in- 
clined planes  A C and  C B of  the  fame  height  C D,  are  to 
each  other  as  the  lengths  of  the  planes  A C and  C B. 

S.  Stevinus  gives  a very  pretty  demonftration  of  this  theo- 
rem, which,  for  its  eafinefs  and  ingenuity,  we  IhaU  here  add. 
Put  a chain,  whofe  parts  do  all  exaffly  weigh  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  over  a triangle  G^J  ^\fg.  3.) ; it  is  evi- 
dent the  parts  G K and  K H do  balance  each  other.  If 
then  I H did  not  balance  G I,  the  preponderating  part  will 
prevail ; and  there  would  arife  a perpetual  motion  of  the 
chain  about  G I H : but  this  being  abfurd,  it  follows  that 
the  parts  of  the  chain  I H and  G I,  and  confequently  all 
other  bodies  which  are  as  the  lengths  of  the  planes  I H and 
I G,  will  balance  each  other. 

V.  A heavy  body  defeends  on  an  inclined  plane,  with  a 
motion  uniformly  accelerated. 

Hence,  1.  The  fpaces  of  defcent  are  in  a duplicate  ratio 
of  the  times,  and  likewife  of  the  velocities  ; and  therefore 
in  equal  times  they  increafe  according  to  the  unequal  num- 
bers, I,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c. 

2.  The  fpace  palled  over  by  a heavy  body  defeending  ou 
an  inclined  plane  is  fubduple  of  that  which  it  would  pafs 
over  in  the  fame  time,  with  the  velocity  it  has  acquired  at 
the  end  of  its  fall. 
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3.  Heavy  bodies,  therefore,  defcend  by  the  fame  laws 
on  inclined  planes  as  in  perpendicular  planes.  Hence  it  was, 
that  Galileo,  to  find  the  laws  of  perpendicular  defcent, 
made  his  experiments  on  inclined  planes,  becaufe  the  mo- 
tions are  flower  in  the  latter  than  the  former  ; as  in  the  fol- 
lowing theorem. 

VI.  The  velocity  of  a heavy  body  defcending  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  at  the  end  of  any  given  time,  is  to  the  ve- 
locity which  it  would  acquire  in  falling  perpendicularly  in 
the  fame  time,  as  the  height  of  the  inclined  plane  is  to  its 
length. 

VII.  The  fpace  palled  over  by  a heavy  body  on  an  in- 
clined plane  A D 4.),  is  to  the  fpace  A B it  would  pafs 
over  in  the  fame  time  in  a perpendicular  plane,  as  its  velo- 
city on  the  inclined  plane  is  to  its  velocity  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar defcent,  at  the  end  of  any  given  time. 

Hence,  i.  The  fpace  palled  over  on  the  inclined  plane  is 
to  the  fpace  it  would  defcend  in  the  fame  time  m the  per- 
pendicular plane,  as  the  altitude  of  the  plane  A B to  its 
length  A C ; and,  therefore,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  in- 
clination C,  to  the  whole  fine. 

2.  If,  then,  from  the  right  angle  B,  a perpendicular  be 
let  fall  to  A C ; A C : A B A B : A D.  So  that  in  the 
fame  time  wherein  the  body  tvould  fall  perpendicularly 
from  A to  B ; in  an  inclined  plane  it  will  defcend  from 
A to  D. 

3.  The  fpace,  therefore,  of  perpendicular  defcent  being 
given  in  the  altitude  of  the  plane  A B ; by  letting  fall  a 
perpendicular  from  B to  A C,  we  have  the  fpace  A D to 
be  palfed  over  in  the  fame  time  on  the  inclined  plane. 

4.  In  like  manner,  the  fpace  A D,  palled  over  on  the  in- 
clined plane,  being  given,  we  have  the  fpace  A B through 
which  it  would  defcend  perpendicularly  in  the  fame  time, 
by  railing  a perpendicular  at  D meeting  the  altitude  of  the 
plane  in  B. 

5.  Hence  in  the  circle  C D E F,  jig,  5,  the  body  will  de- 
fcend through  all  the  planes  A D,  A £,  A F,  A C,  in  the 
fame  time  ; Wz.  in  that  time  wherein  it  would  fall  through 
the  diameter  A B,  fuppofing  that  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zontal plane  E M ; becaufe  all  the  angles  D,  E,  F,  C,  in 
the  femicircle,  are  right  angles. 

VIII.  The  fpace  AD,  \fig- \-)  palled  over  an  inclined 
plane  A C being  given,  to  determine  the  fpace  which  would 
be  palled  over  in  any  other  inclined  plane  in  the  fame  time. 

From  the  point  D ereft  a perpendicular  D B,  meeting  the 
altitude  A B in  B ; then  will  A B be  the  fpace  through 
which  the  body  would  fall  perpendicularly  in  that  time. 
"Wherefore,  if  from  B a perpendicular  B E be  let  fall  to  the 
plane  A F ; A E will  be  the  fpace  in  the  inclined  plane 
which  the  body  will  pafs  over,  in  the  fame  time  wherein  it 
falls  perpendicularly  from  A to  B ; and  confequently  A D 
will  be  the  fpace  in  the  other  inclined  plane  A C,  which  it 
paffes  through  in  the  fame  time. 

Hence,  fince  A B is  to  A D as  the  whole,  fine  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  C ; and  A B is  to  A E as 
the  whole  fine  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  F ; 
the  fpaces  A D and  A E,  which  the  body  w'ill  pafs  over  in 
the  fame  time  on  different  inclined  planes,  are  as  the  fines  of 
the  angles  of  inclination  C and  F,  and  reciprocally  as  the 
refpeftive  gravities  on  the  fgme  planes.  And,  confequently, 
they  are  alfo  reciprocally  as  the  lengths  of  planes  equally 
high,  A C and  A F.  Whence  the  problem  may  be  re- 
folved  various  ways  by  calculation. 

IX.  The  velocities  acquired  in  the  fame  time  on  different 
inclined  planes,  are  as  the  fpaces  palled  over  in  the  fame 
time. 

For  A D,  A B,  and  A E,  are  the  fpaces  palled  over  in 


the  fame  time;  and  fince  A B : A C ::  the  velocity  ac- 
quired in  palling  over  A D to  the  velocity  acquired  in 
paffmg  over  A B ; A C ; A F ::  the  velocity  acquired  in 
pafiing  over  A E to  the  velocity  acquired  in  pafiing 
over  AB;  AB:AC::AD:AB;  and  A B ; A F 

A E : A B ; the  velocity  acquired  in  palling  over  A D 
is  to  the  velocity  acquired  in  A B ::  A D : A B,  and 
the  velocity  acquired  through  A E to  the  velocity  through 
A B ::  A E : A B ; therefore  the  velocities  acquired  in  the 
fame  time  in  palling  over  A D and  A E will  be  as  the  fpaces 
of  A D and  A E palfed  through  in  the  fame  time. 

Hence,  alfo,  they  are  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incli- 
nation C and  F ; reciprocally  as  the  refpeiffive  gravities  on 
the  fame  planes  ; and  reciprocally  as  the  lengths  of  equally 
high  planes  A C and  A F. 

X.  A body  defcending  on  an  inclined  plane  A C,  wlien 
it  arrives  at  the  horizontal  line  C B,  has  acquired  the  fame 
velocity  which  it  would  have  acquired  in  a perpendicular  de- 
fcent A B,  to  the  fame  horizontal  line  C B. 

For  A D is  the  fpace  palled  over  in  the  fame  time  with 
A B ; and,  therefore,  the  celerity  acquired  in  palling 
through  A B is  to  that  acquired  through  A 1)  as  AC  to 
A B ; but  the  celerity  through  A C is  to  that  acquired 
through  AD  ; : A C : A D ; and  fince  A C : A B 

::  AB:  AD,  AC:  AD::  AC:  AB,  and  v'XC  : 

A D ::  A C : A B : confequently  the  celerity  acquired 
through  A C is  to  that  acquired  through  A D as  A C is  to 
A B : therefore  the  celerity  acquired  through  A C is  equal 
to  that  acquired  through  A B. 

Hence  i.  A heavy  body  defcending  through  different  in- 
clined planes  A C,  A G,  A F,  hath  acquired  the  fame 
velocity  when  it  arrives  at  the  fame  horizontal  line  B F. 

Hence  alfo,  2.  A body,  continuing  its  defcent  through 
feveral  contiguous  inclined  planes,  acquires  the  fame  velocity 
which  it  would  acquire  in  defcending  perpendicularly  to  the 
fame  horizontal  plane. 

XI.  The  time  of  defcent  along  an  inclined  plane  A C,  is 
to  the  time  of  perpendicular  defcent  through  A B,  as  the 
length  of  the  plane  A C,  to  its  altitude  A B : but  the 
times  of  defcent  through  different  inclined  planes  equally 
high,  A C and  A G,  are  as  the  lengths  of  the  planes. 

For  the  time  through  A C is  equal  to  the  time  in  which 
A C would  be  deferibed  uniformly  ' with  half  the  celerity 
acquired  in  C ; and  the  time  through  A B is  equal  to  that 
in  which  A B would  be  deferibed  uniformly  with  half  the 
celerity  acquired  in  B ; but  thefe  celerities  are  equal ; con- 
fequently the  times  are  as  A C and  A B.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner it  might  be  Ihewn,  that  the  times  of  defcent  through 
A C and  A G,  are  as  A C and  A G. 

XII.  If  the  diameter  of  a circle  A B [^jig,  5.)  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizontal  line  L M ; a body  will  defcend 
from  any  point  of  the  periphery  D,  E,  or  C,  to  B,  along 
an  inclined  plane  D B,  E B,  and  C B,  in  the  fame  time 
in  which  it  will  defcend  through  the  diameter  A B. 

For,  letting  fall  the  perpendicular  C G,  the  time  in  which 
G B is  deferibed  is  to  the  time  in  which  B C is  deferibed  as 
B G : B C ; but  the  time  in  which  B C is  deferibed  is  to  the 
time  in  which  A B is  deferibed  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
B G to  A B ; h e.  becaufe  B G : B C ::  B C : A B,  in 
the  ratio  of  B G to  B C : confequently,  the  time  of  defcent 
through  G B has  the  fame  ratio  to  the  time  of  defcent 
through  B C and  the  diameter  A B ; therefore  the  time  in 
which  B C is  deferibed  is  equal  to  the  time  in  which  A B is 
deferibed,  &c.  Hence, 

XIII.  The  defeents  of  bodies  through  a femicycloid 
DEF(/^.  6.),  and  through  any  arc  thereof  D G,  are  al-. 
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ways  ifochronal,  or  performed  in  the  fame  time  ; on  w'hich 
principle  is  founded  the  doftrine  of  pendulums  vibrating  in  a 
cycloid.  See  Cycloid  and  Pendulum. 

The  inclined  plane  is  a mechanical  power,  often  applied 
with  advantage  to  pradfical  purpofes,  and  forms  a very  ufe- 
ful  part  of  machinery  in  the  elevation  of  great  weights.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  in  all  the  edifices  of  remote  antiquity,  where 
great  mafl'es  of  done  were  employed,  as  in  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  the  druidical  temples  of  this  country,  thefe  vail 
blocks  were  elevated  on  inclined  planes  of  earth,  or  of 
fcaffolding,  with  the  aflidance  alio  of  levers  and  rollers. 
Inclined  planes  are  frequently  ufed  for  drawing  boats  out  of 
one  canal  into  another  : and  fometimes  the  local  circum- 
dances  are  fuch,  that  this  may  be  done  with  great  conve- 
nience, merely  by  allowing  a loaded  boat  to  defcend,  and  to 
turn  the  axis  which  raifes  an  empty  one.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  feen,  on  a large  fcale,  in  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water’s  canal.  This  canal  is  extended,  above  ground,  for 
forty  miles  on  one  level ; an  underground  navigation,  twelve 
miles  long,  joins  it  at  Wordey,  leading  to  the  coal-mines 
under  Walkden  moor.  At  a height  of  35^  yards  above 
this,  is  another  fubterraneous  portion,  nearly  fix  miles  in 
length.  The  connection  between  thefe  levels  is  formed  by 
an  inclined  plane  : the  boats  are  let  down  loaded,  and  pro- 
ceed three  miles  along  the  tunnel  into  the  open  canal.  The 
inclined  plane  is  fixed  in  a dratum  of  done,  which  fortunately 
has  the  mod  eligible  inclination  of  i in  4,  and  is  33  yards 
in  thicknefs,  affording  the  mod  advantageous  means  of  fixing 
every  part  of  the  machinery  with  perfeCl  fecurity.  The 
whole  length  of  the  plane  is  151  yards,  befides  a lock  of  18 
yards  at  the  upper  end. 

Inclined  planes  are  ufed  in  many  places  for  railing  and 
lowering  coal-wagons,  fo  that  one  is  brought  up  by  the 
force  of  that  which  defeends.  Inclined  planes  are  alfo  uni- 
verfally  employed  for  facilitating  the  afeent  of  heights,  by 
men  or  by  animals  ; they  may  be  either  uniform,  as  roads, 
or  the  general  inclination  of  the  furface  may  be  fuperfeded 
by  the  formation  of  feparate  deps  or  dairs.  The  inclination 
of  the  furface  may  be  governed  by  the  proportion  of  the 
drength  of  the  animal  to  its  weight,  the  force  required  to 
fupport  any  weight  on  a plane  being  to  the  whole  weight  as 
the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  length  , and  if  the  plane  be  a 
little  lefs  inclined  than  the  exaCt  equilibrium  would  require, 
the  animal  will  be  able  to  acquire  a fufficient  velocity  at  fird 
to  carry  it  eafily  up  the  afeent  with  a motion  nearly  equa- 
ble. The  drength  of  a labourer  may  be  advantageoufly 
employed  in  afeending  a given  height  by  a flight  of  ~deps, 
and  placing  himfelf  on  a dage  which  may  raife  a weight  by 
its  defeent ; but  it  appears  that  the  force  of  other  animals 
is  lefs  calculated  for  exertions  of  this  kind. 

Planes,  Laws  of  Afeent  of  Bodies  on  inclined. — I.  If  a 
body  afeend  in  a medium  void  of  refidance,  in  any  direftion, 
whether  perpendicular,  or  along  an  inclined  plane  ; its  mo- 
tion will  be  uniformly  retarded. 

Hence,  i.  A body  afeending  either  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely,  in  fuch  a medium,  pafles  over  a fpace  which  is 
fubduple  of  that  it  would  pafs  over  in  the  fame  time  on  an 
horizontal  plane,  with  an  uniform  celerity  equal  to  that  it  has 
at  the  beginning  of  its  motion. 

2.  Such  fpaces,  therefore,  performed  in  equal  times,  de- 
creafe  in  a retrograde  order,  as  the  uneven  numbers  7,  5,  3, 

I ; and  therefore  the  afeent  is  fo  much  impeded ; .and  con- 
fequently,  when  the  impreffed  force  is  exhauded,  the  body 
will  defcend  again  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

3.  They  are,  therefore,  inverfely  as  the  fpaces  deferibed 
m the  fame  times  by  a body  defeending  through  the  fame 
altitude.  For,  fuppofethe  time  divided  into  four  parts  5 in 


the  fird  moment,  the  body  A defeends  through  the  fpace  i, 
and  B afeends  through  7 ; in  the  fecond,  A dekends  through 
3,  B afeends  through  5,  &c. 

4.  Hence  a body,  rifing  with  an  impreffed  force,  afeends 
to  that  altitude,  from  which  it  mud  fall  to  acquire  that  ve- 
locity in  falling  with  which  it  afeended. 

5.  Hence,  by  falling,  it  acquires  a force  to  rife  again  to 
the  height  from  which  it  fell. 

II.  The  time  in  which  a body  afeends  to  a given  altitude, 
being  given  ; to  determine  the  fpace  paffed  over  each 
moment. 

Suppofe  the  fame  body  to  defcend  from  the  fame  alti- 
tude in  the  fame  time  ; and  find  the  fpaces  paffed  over  each 
moment. 

Thefe,  taken  inverfely,  are  the  fame  with  the  fpaces  of 
afeent  required. 

Suppofe,  V.  gr,  a body  projefted  perpendicularly,  to  af- 
eend through  a fpace  of  240  feet  in  four  feconds  ; and  the 
fpaces  of  afeent  performed  in  the  feveral  times  required  ; if 
now  the  body  had  defeended,  the  defeent  in  the  firfl;  minute 
had  been  15  feet,  in  the  fecond  45,  in  the  third  75,  in  the 
fourth  105,  &c.  The  defeent  therefore  will  be  in  the  firlt 
moment  105,  in  the  fecond  75,  &c. 

III.  If  a body  defcend  either  perpendicularly  through 
A D {fg.  6. ),  or  in  any  other  furface  FED,  and  with  the 
velocity  it  has  there  acquired,  again  afeend  along  another 
furface  D C,  at  points  equally  high,  e.  gr.  at  G,  H, 
and  Q,  it  will  have  the  fame  force,  and  the  fame  ve- 
locity. 

Hence,  if  a body  defcend  along  any  furface  F E D,  and 
again  defcend  along  another  fimilar  and  equal  furface  D G C, 
it  is  the  fame  as  if  it  paffed  over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame 
line  twice. 

Whence,  the  times  of  afeent  and  defeent  through  equal 
fpaces  are  equal. 

On  this  principle  ar»  founded  the  conftruftion  and  ufe  of 
pendulums. 

Plane  of  Gravity,  or  gravitation,  is  a plane  fuppofed 
to  pafs  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and 
in  the  diredtion  of  its  tendency  ; that  is,  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon. 

Plane  of  ReJleSion,  in  Catoptrics,  is  a plane  avhich  paffes 
through  the  point  of  refledlion  ; and  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  glafs,  or  refledling  body. 

Plane  of  Refradion  is  a plane  drawn  through  the  inci- 
dent and  refradled  ray. 

Plane  of  the  Horopter,  in  Optics,  is  a plane  that  paffe*; 
through  the  horopter  A B {^Plate  VI.  Optics,  fg.  3.)  and 
is  perpendicular  to  a plane  paffing  through  the  two  optic 
axes  1 C and  C H.  See  Horopter. 

Pj  .ANE  of  the  ProjeSlion,  in  the  Stereographic  ProjeQion  of 
the  Sphere,  is  the  fame  with  the  perfpeSive  plane  ; which  fee. 

Plane  of  a Dial,  or  Dial-plane,  the  furface  whereon  a 
dial  is  drawn.  See  Dial. 

We  have  horizontal,  vertical,  inclining,  declining,  re- 
clining, deinclining,  direct,  oblique,  &c.  dial-planes.  See 
Decliner,  Recliner,  Direct,  &c. 

Plane,  Declination  and  Inclination  of  a.  See  Declina- 
tion and  Inclination. 

For  the  method  of  finding  both,  fee  Declinator. 

Plane  Glafs,  Mirror,  Figure,  Number,  Problem,  &c. 
See  Plain  Glafs,  Mirror,  Number,  Figure,  Problem,  &c. 

Plane,  Geometrical,  in  PerfpeSive,  is  a plane  parallel  toi 
the  horizon,  whereon  the  objedl  to  be  delineated  is  fuppofed 
to  be  placed. 

This  plane  is  ufually  at  right  angles  with  the  perfpeftiv.^ 
plane.  See  Perspective. 
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Plane,  Horizontal,  is  a plane  pafTing  through  the  fpec- 
tator’s  eye,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  cutting  the  perfpeftive 
plane,  when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical  one,  at 
right  angles. 

Plane,  OhjeBive,  is  any  plane  fituate  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  whofe  reprefentation  in  perfpeftive  is  required. 

Plane,  Pe'rfpeBive,  is  a plain  pellucid  furface,  ordinarily 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  placed  between  the  ipec- 
tator’s  eye  and  the  objeft  he  views  ; through  which  the  op- 
tic rays,  emitted  from  the  feveral  points  of  the  objeftj  are 
fuppofed  to  pafs  to  the  eye,  and  in  their  paffage  to  leave 
marks  that  reprefent  them  on  the  faid  plane. 

Some  call  it  the  table,  or  piBure,  becaufe  the  draught  or 
perfpedlive,  of  the  objedt,  is  fuppofed  to  be  thereon  ; others 
the  feBion,  from  its  cutting  the  vifual  rays  ; and  others 
the  glafs,  from  its  fuppofed  tranfparency.  See  Perspec- 
tive. 

Plane,  Vertical,  a plane  pafling  through  the  fpeftator’s 
eye,  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical  plane,  and  ufually 
at  right  angles  to  the  perfpedfive  plane.  See  Perspec- 
tive. 

Plane,  a tool  ufed  by  artificers  who  work  in  wood,  to 
produce  ftraight,  flat,  and  even  furfaces  upon  that  mate- 
rial. Almoft  all  trades  which  fabricate  articles  of  wood,  em- 
ploy planes  at  times  ; but  as  joiners  make  a greater  ufe  of 
thefe  tools  than  any  others,  they  are  ufually  confidered  as 
joiners’  and  carpenters’  tools.  Planes  have  been,  of  late 
years,  ufed  by  fome  artifts  to  produce  flat  furfaces  in  metals. 
A plane  operates  to  cut  off  a thin  chip  or  (having  from  the 
wood  on  which  it  is  applied,  by  the  (harp  edge  of  a fteel 
cutter  or  broad  chilfel,  called,  very  improperly,  the  plane 
iron  : this  is  fixed  in  a hole  made  through  a wooden  block, 
called  the  plane  Jlock,  and  the  edge  of  the  iron  projefts  a 
very  fmall  quantity  through  the  lower  fide  of  the  flock, 
called  the  face  of  the  plane  ; the  furface  of  which  face  is 
made  a perfeftly  true  plane.  The  iron  is  fixed  in  an  in- 
clined pofition  in  the  hole  through  the  flock,  by  means  of  a 
•wedge  driven  in  before  it,  to  jamb  it  fall  in  the  hole,  which 
being  wider  than  the  thicknefs  of  the  iron,  leaves  an  aper- 
ture before  the  iron,  called  the  mouth  of  the  plane  : this  is 
very  narrow  where  it  opens  in  the  lower  fide  or  face,  but 
grows  wider  as  it  rifes  up  through  the  flock  ; the  wedge  is 
alfo  cut  forked,  to  allow  more  room  for  the  (havings  which 
the  plane  iron  cuts  to  pafs  up  before  it  through  the  mouth. 
When  a plane  of  this  kind  is  apphed  with  its  face  upon  the 
furface  of  a piece  of  wood,  and  pre(Ted  down  upon  it  whilfl 
it  is  moved  forwards,  the  edge  of  the  iron  penetrates  the 
wood  to  the  depth  which  it  projefts  through  the  face,  and 
removes  a (having  of  that  thicknefs  and  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  edge  of  the  iron,  the  (having  turning  up  before  the 
iron  paffes  through  the  mouth,  and  efcaping.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  iron  makes  it  cut  eafily ; and  if  the  iron  is  Jet 
fne,  that  is,  if  the  edge  projefts  but  very  little  beyond  the 
face,  it  will  remove  very  thin  (havings,  and  produce  a flat 
and  fmooth  furface  : on  the  other  hand,  if  it  js  Jet  rank, 
that  is,  with  a confiderable  projeftion,  it  will  cut  away 
very  fafl,  producing  a flat  though  rough  furface,  and  quickly 
reducing  the  wood  to  its  intended  thicknefs  : if  the  wood 
has  an  irregular  furface,  it  foon  reduces  it  to  a plane,  be- 
caufe the  face,  being  flat,  will  not  fuffer  the  edge  of  the  iron 
to  defeend  into  the  hollow  places,  but  removing  all  the 
eminences  it  pa(fes  over  till  they  are  reduced  to  one  level. 

This  is  a general  defeription  of  feveral  kinds  of  planes, 
which  are  all  known  by  different  names,  from  their  differ- 
ent dimenfions  and  purpofes.  Joiners  ufe  the  jack  plane, 
the  long  plane,  trying  plane,  Jhooting  plane  or  jointer,  and  the 
Jmoothing  plane  ; all  which  they  denominate  bench  planes,  be- 
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caufe  the  wood  they  are  ufed  upon  is  generally  laid  oh 
the  work-bench.  They  have  alfo  the  Jlraight  block  for 
flraightening  (hort  edges,  rebating  planes  for  forming  rebates; 
others,  for  the  fame  ufe,  are  called  the  moving  fllifer,  fajh 
flli/ler,  and  fde-rebating  plane.  The  plough  is  a narrow 
plane,  provided  with  apparatus  to  guide  it,  in  moving 
flraight,  to  plow  a groove  or  trench  at  any  required  dif- 
tance  from  the  edge  of  a board  or  other  piece  of  wood, 
and  to  any  depth  or  width.  The  dado  grooving  plane  is 
alfo  for  forming  grooves. 

There  are  feveral  other  tools,  which,  having  an  iron  fitted 
into  a flock,  are  called  planes,  becaufe  they  cut  in  the  fame 
manner,  though,  in  flridfnefs,  they  are  not  planes,  for  they 
do  not  make  plane  furfaces  ; thefe  are  moulding  planes,  with 
faces  and  cutting  edges  curved,  to  produce  all  the  va- 
rieties of  ornamental  mouldings,  and  which  are  known  by 
the  names  of  Jnipe' s-bills  ; fide  fnipe' s-bdls,  beads,  hollows  and 
rounds,  ovolos  and  ogees.  The  varieties  and  different  fizes  of 
thefe  form  a vafl  number,  with  which  every  complete  joiner 
is  furni(hed.  It  is  impolTible  to  deferibe  the  terms  applied 
to  thefe  tools  without  figures,  as  they  are  arbitrary,  though 
generally  known  among  workmen.  The  faces  of  all  thefe 
planes  are.  flraight  in  the  direftion  of  their  length,  but  a 
ieflion  acrofs  the  face  is  the  irnpreflion  or  reverfe  of  the 
moulding  they  are  intended  to  make,  and  the  edge  of  the 
iron  is  curved  to  correfpond  with  this  curve  when  in  its 
place,  but  will  in  reality  be  a very  different  figure,  becaufe 
It  is  inclined  to  the  face  of  the  plane  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  Another  diftimflion  between  thefe  and 
the  bench  planes  is,  that  their  mouths  do  not  open  fo  as 
to  difeharge  the  (having  through  the  flock  at  the  top 
thereof,  but  the  wedge  completely  fills  the  hole,  and  the 
(having  paffes  out  fideways  through  a hole  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ; in  fome,  thefe  apertures  are  on  the  right,  and  in 
others  on  the  left  fide  ; in  the  firfl  cafe  the  (having  is  faid 
by  the  workmen  to  be  thrown  on  the  bench,  that  is,  upon 
the  right  fide  of  the  plane  ; but  when  the  orifice  of  dif- 
eharge is  on  the  left,  and  confequently  the  (having  thrown 
upon  the  left,  then  the  plane  is  faid  to  throw  the  (having 
off  the  bench.  The  compafs  plane  is  ufed  by  coach  makers, 
cabinet  makers,  &c.  ; it  is  made  with  a convex  face,  formed 
to  an  arc  of  a circle  in  the  direftion  of  its  length,  and 
it  therefore  forms  the  concave  furface  of  a cylinder.  The 
forkfaj' plane  is  flraight  in  the  direflion  of  its  length,  but 
its  face  is  made  concave  in  its  breadth,  to  the  arc  of  a fmall 
cylinder  ; the  edge  of  the  iron  is  of  courfe  curved  in  the  fame 
rnanner,  and  it  planes  cylindrical  furfaces.  Coopers  alfo  em- 
ploy long  and  heavy  planes  to  form  the  edges  of  the  Itaves  of 
barrels' ; thefe  are  mounted  in  an  inclined  pofition  on  legs 
like  a (tool,  with  their  faces  upwards,  and  the  (lave  is  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  them. 

Planes  are  fo  neceffary  for  all  kinds  of  work,  that  any 
who  intend  to  work  in  wood,  (hould  underfland  the  flruflure 
and  the  manner  of  ufing  them.  'The  jack  plane  is  ufed  for 
taking  off  the  rough  and  prominent  parts  from  the  furface  of 
the  wood,  and  reducing  it  nearly  to  the  intended  thicknefs, 
in  coarfe  (havings  or  dices.  The  flock  of  this  plane  is  about 
feventeen  inches  in  length,  three- inches  high,  and  three  and 
a half  inches  broad ; all  the  fides  are  flraight  and  at  right 
angles  to  each  other : the  mouth  is  cut  through  the  folid  of 
the  flock  to  receive  the  iron,  and  hold  it  at  fuch  an  elevation, 
as  to  make  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  face  of  the 
plane  ; the  iron  is  a thin  metal  plate,  one  fide  confiding  of 
iron  the  other  of  fleel ; the  lower  end  of  the  iron  is  ground 
to  an  acute  angle  off  the  iron  fide,  forming  a (loping  part 
called  the  bafil  of  the  iron,  fo  as  to  bring  the  fleel  fide  to  a 
(harp  edge ; the  wedge  which  fixes  the  iron  in  its  place,  is 
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iet  into  two  grooves  of  the  fame  form,  on  the  fides  of  the 
opening  or  mouth  : two  fides  of  the  wedge  are  parallel,  and 
it  is  forked  or  cut  away  in  the  middle,  leaving  the  fides  like 
two  prongs,  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  thefe  grooves  ; this 
allows  the  {having  to  pafs  up  without  obilruftion  before  the 
wedge  : for  the  mouth  or  opening  through  the  ftock  mult  be 
uninterrupted  from  the  face  to  the  top,  and  mull  be  no  wider 
on  the  face  of  the  plane,  than  is  fufficient  for  the  thickeft 
{having  to  pafs  with  eafe  ; and  as  the  lhavmg  is  difcharged  at 
the  upper  fide  of  the  plane,  the  opening  through  it  mull 
expand  or  increafe  from  the  face  to  the  top,  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  lhavings  from  llicking  therein.  A handle,  called  the  tote, 
is  fixed  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  llock,  immediately  behind 
the  iron  ; it  is  formed  to  the  lliape  of  the  hand,  and  direction 
of  the  motion,  fo  as  to  produce  the  moll  power  in  pulhing 
the  plane  forward. 

A workman  in  ufing  the  jack  plane,  lays  the  piece  of 
wood  on  the  bench  parallel  to  its  fides,  with  the  farther  end 
lodged  againll  the  bench-hook  ; then  laying  the  fore -part  of 
the  plane  upon  the  hind  end  of  the  wood,  with  the  right 
hand  he  takes  the  handle,  and  prelfing  with  his  left  upon  the 
fore  end,  thrulls  the  plane  forward  in  the  diredlion  of  the 
fibre  of  the  wood  and  length  of  the  plane,  until  he  has  ex- 
tended the  llroke  the  whole  length  of  his  arm,  the  lhaving 
being  difcharged  at  the  orifice  ; he  then  draws  back  the  plane, 
and  repeats  the  operation  in  the  next  adjacent  rough  part, 
proceeding  in  this  manner  until  he  has  removed  the  rough 
parts  throughout  the  whole  breadth.  He  then  fteps  forwards 
the  dillance  of  the  length  he  has  planed,  and  operates  upon 
another  length  in  the  fame  manner,  proceeding  this  way  by 
Heps,  until  the  whole  length  is  gone  over  and  rough  planed. 
To  do  this  is  very  eafy ; but  a workman  will  not  make  good 
progrefs  nor  do  clean  work,  unlefs  he  has  firll  adjulled  his 
tool  properly  for  the  work.  The  methods  of  doing  this  are 
nearly  the  fame  for  all  planes.  The  firll  care  is  to  obtain  a 
lharp  cutting  edge  to  the  iron  ; if  it  requires  grinding  on  the 
grindllone,  the  carpenter  places  his  two  thumbs  under  the 
iron,  and  the  fingers  of  both  hands  above,  laying  the  bafil 
fide  to  the  grindflone,  and  holding  it  to  the  angle  he  intends 
it  lhall  make  with  the  Heel  fide  of  it,  keeping  it  Ileady  while 
the  Hone  revolves  ; and  prelfing  the  iron  to  the  Hone  with 
his  fingers  ; in  order  to  prevent  the,  Hone  from  wearing  the 
edge  of  the  iron  into  irregularities,  he  moves  it  alternately 
from  edge  to  edge  of  the  Hone,  with  lo  much  prellure  on 
the  different  parts  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  required  bevel, 
and  make  the  edge  Hraight. 

The  bafil  being  brought  to  a proper  angle,  and  the  edge 
to  a regular  and  flight  curvature,  the  roughnefs  occafioned 
by  the  gritty  particles  of  the  Hone  are  taken  away  by 
rubbing  its  edge  on  a fmooth  flat  hone  or  Turkey  Hone, 
fprinkled  with  olive  oil  on  its  furface.  As  the  bafil  is  gene- 
rally ground,  to  give  a more  acute  angle  than  the  edge  of 
the  iron  would  Hand,  for  the  quicker  difpatch  of  wetting  it, 
the  face  of  the  iron  is  inclined  nearer  to  the  perpendicular, 
whfle  it  is  rubbed  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  fame 
inclination  throughout.  Every  time  the  iron  becomes  dull 
or  blunt  by  ufe,  the  fharpening,  is  produced  by  grinding  on 
the  rubber-Hone,  or  flat  grindHone,  or  on  a T urkey  Hone ; but 
in  repeating  this,  after  the  edge  gets  thick,  it  requires  fo  much 
time  to  bring  it  up  to  an  edge,  that  recourfe  mull  be  had  to 
the  grindHone.  The  iron  being  thus  lharpened,  mull  be 
fixed  in  the  plane  by  its  wedge  : the  projedlion  of  the  cut- 
ting-edge mull  be  jull  fo  much  beyond  the  face  of  the  plane, 
as  that  the  workman  may  be  able  to  work  it  freely  in  the  a£l 
of  planing,  and  mull  be  regulated  by  the  Hufl  to  be  wrought  ; 
v/hether  it  is  hard  or  foft,  crofs-grained  or  curling  ; fo  that  a 
man  may  be  able  to  perform  the  molt  work,  or  reduce  the  fub- 


Hance  moH  in  a given  time.  If  the  Huff  is  good  and  clean- 
grained,  it  is  evident  that  a confiderable  projedlion  may  be  al- 
lowed, as  a thicker  lhaving  may  be  taken  : the  extreme  ends 
of  the  edge  of  the  iron  muH  never  enter  the  wood,  as  this  not 
only  retards  the  progrefs  of  working,  but  choaks  and  prevents 
the  regular  difcharge  of  the  fliavings  at  the  orifice  of  the 
plane.  The  projedtion  of  the  cutting-edge  is  called  iron, 
and  the  plane  is  faid  to  have  more  or  lefs  iron,  as  the  pro- 
jection is  greater  ; when  there  is  too  much  iron  he  knocks 
with  a hammer  on  the  fore  end  of  the  top  of  the  Hock,  and 
the  blows  will  loofen  the  wedge,  and  raife  the  iron  in  a cer- 
tain degree,  and  the  head  of  the  wedge  muH  be  knocked 
down  to  fix  it  again. 

When  he  has  occafion  to  take  out  the  iron  to  lharpen  it, 
he  Hrikes  the  fore  end  of  the  top  of  the  Hock  fmartly  with 
the  hammer,  which  loofens  the  wedge  and  the  iron. 

All  the  other  bench  planes  are  adjulled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  indeed  do  not  differ,  except  in  dimenlions,  as  we 
lhall  explain,  from  the  jack  plane.  Of  late  years,  a great 
improvement  has  been  introduced  in  the  irons  of  planes,  to 
caufe  them  to  cut  fmooth  ; thefe  are  called  double  ironed  : 
they  were  at  firff  only  ufed  in  the  fineff  fliooting  planes, 
but  the  advantages  have  been  found  fo  great,  particularly 
in  planing  bad  wood,  that  they  have  become  general  for  all 
forts  of  planes.  The  double  iron  confiHs  of  a fecond  iron, 
with  a reverfed  bafil  fcrewed  againll  the  front  fide  of  the 
iron,  fo  that  its  edge  lies  againll  the  iron  at  a very  fmall 
dillance  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  cutting  edge  ; and  apply- 
ing clofely  to  the  Heel  fide  of  the  iron,  it  forms  an  inclined 
plane,  which  turns  the  lhaving  over  immediately  after  it  is 
feparated  or  cut  up  by  the  edge,  and  thus  it  prevents  the 
iron  from  fplitting  the  lhaving  deeper  down  than  it  will 
afterwards  cut,  and  therefore  leaving  a rough  or  torn  furface. 
This  fecond  iron  is  called  the  cover  of  the  iron  ; and  the  bafil 
of  its  edge,  iiiHead  of  being  ground  flat,  as  that  of  the 
iron,  is  rounding : the  fcrew,  which  binds  the  cover  upon 
the  iron,  pafles  through  a flit  in  the  cover,  and  thus  admits 
of  its  edge  being  adjuHed  at  any  required  diHance  from  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  iron,  and  this  diHance  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  nature  of  the  wood  the  plane  is  to  be  worked 
upon.  If  the  Huff  is  clean-grained,  the  edge  of  the  cover 
may  be  fet  at  a confiderable  diHance,  becaufe  the  difficulty 
of  pulhing  the  plane  forwards  becomes  greater,  as  the  edge 
of  the  cover  is  nearer  the  edge  of  the  iron,  and  the  con- 
trary when  more  remote  : this  is  occafioned  by  the  edge 
of  the  cover  turning  the  lhaving  over  immediately  it  is 
cut  up. 

The  trying  plane  is  ufually  twenty-two  inches  long,  three- 
quarters  broad  on  the  face,  and  three  in  height ; it  does 
not  differ  from  the  jack'  plane,  except  in  having  a double 
handle,  adapted  for  greater  force  : in  ufe,  it  fucceeds  the 
operation  of  the  jack  plane,  to  Hraighten  the  wood,  and 
remove  the  ridges  left  hy  the  former ; it  is  fet  with  lefs 
iron,  and  cuts  a finer  fliaving  : the  mouth  is  alfo  much  nar- 
rower. When  it  is  ufed  upon  a long  piece  of  work,  the 
workman  takes  every  lhaving  the  whole  length,  by  Hepping 
forwards,  inffead  of  Hopping  at  arm’s  length,  as  with  the 
jack  plane.  The  lhaving  of  this  plane,  though  finer,  is  fo 
much  broader  than  the  jack,  that  it  requires  as  much  force 
to  pulh  it  forwards. 

The  long  plane  is  fet  very  fine  for  finifhing  work  which 
is  to  be  very  Hraight  ; it  is  twenty-fix  inches  long,  three 
and  a half  broad,  and  three  inches  in  height. 

’V\\c! Jhooting  plane,  or  jointer,  is  the  longell,  and  moH  cor- 
reft  plane  ufed  ; it  is  employed  after  all  the  others,  chiefly 
in  Ihooting  the  Hraight  edges  of  boards  which  are  to  be 
jointed  together ; it  is  gener^,lly  made  two  feet  and  a half 
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long,  three  inches  and  a quarter  broad,  and  three  and  a 
half  high ; it  is  ufed  like  the  others,  but  with  great  care 
to  move  it  fteadily  from  one  end  of  the  work  to  the  other, 
without  prefling  it  down,  as  that  might  fpring  the  plane,  or 
the  work,  and  caufe  the  iron  to  cut  when  the  work  was 
fomething  hollow,  whereas  the  objedf  is  to  make  a per- 
fectly llraight  edge.  The  face  of  this  plane  mull  be  kept 
quite  true,  and  therefore  it  is  a great  objedt  to  make  it 
of  a fine  piece  of  clean-grained,  hard  beech,  well  feafoned, 
that  it  may  not  warp,  or  vary,  by  the  weather. 

The  fmoothing  plane  h very  Ihort,  without  any  handle,  and 
its  fides  are  curved,  fo  that  it  very  much  refembles  a coffin  ; it 
is  feven  inches  and  a half  long,  three  broad  at  the  mouth, 
and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  height ; it  is  ufed  for 
finifhing  work  when  put  together,  and  to  give  the  greateft 
degree  of  fmoothnefs  to  the  wood,  for  which  purpofe  it  is 
fet  with  as  fine  an  edge  as  poffible. 

Rebating  planes  are  ufed  for  cutting  out  rebates  ; thefe  are 
a kind  of  femi-grooves  upon  the  edge  of  a board,  or  other 
piece  of  wood,  formed  by  cutting  down  or  reducing  a fmall 
part  of  the  breadth  of  the  board  to  half,  more  or  lefs,  of 
the  general  thicknefs ; by  this  means,  if  a rebate  is  cut 
on  the  upper  fide  of  one  board,  and  the  lower  fide  of 
another,  the  two  may  be  made  to  overlap  each  other,  with- 
out making  them  any  thicker  at  the  joint.  Rebates  are 
alfo  ufed  for  ornamenting  mouldings,  and  many  other  pur- 
pofes  in  joiners’  work.  The  planes  for  cutting  them  are 
of  different  kinds,  fome  having  the  cutting  edge  at  the  fide 
of  the  iron  and  of  the  Itock,  others  at  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  iron  and  the  face  of  the  flock,  and  others  cutting 
in  both  thefe  direCfions  ; the  former,  being  ufed  to  fmooth 
the  fide  of  the  rebate,  are  therefore  called  fide-rebating 
planes ; whilfl  the  others  are  ufed  for  fmoothing  the  bot- 
tom. There  is  alfo  a third  fort,  called  JilliJlers,  ufed  for 
finking,  or  cutting  away  the  edge  of  the  piece  of  wood 
to  form  the  rebate,  leaving  it  for  the  others  to  fmooth  the 
furfaces  when  cut.  The  rebate  planes  are  about  nine 
inches  and  a half  long,  and  of  various  widths  upon  the  face, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three  quarters ; in  all  cafes 
they  have  the  mouth  and  the  edge  of  the  iron  coming 
out  at  one  edge  of  the  face,  and  the  fide  of  the  iron  alfo 
expofed  at  one  of  the  upright  fides  of  the  flock,  whether 
it  is  formed  with  a cutting  edge  there  or  not : this  expofed 
fide  is  either  on  the  right  or  left,  and  they  are  named  ac- 
cordingly. In  all  cafes  they  throw  the  (having  out  on  the 
fide,  inflead  of  at  the  top  of  the  flock.  The  cutting  edges  and 
mouths  are  generally  fituated  obliquely  acrofs  the  face,  iii- 
ftead  of  being  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  plane, 
as  in  others. 

The  moving  JUliJler  is  a rebating  plane,  which  has  a 
ruler  of  wood,  called  the  fence,  fixed  upon  its  face  by 
fcrews  in  the  direifion  of  its  length,  and  exadfly  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  face  ; it  therefore  covers  part  of  the  length  of 
the  cutting  edge,  and  can  be  fixed  at  any  required  diflance 
from  the  edge,  to  leave  more  or  lefs  of  the  cutting  edge 
expofed,  and  this  quantity  will  be  the  breadth  of  the  re- 
bate it  will  cut  ; becaufe  when  it  is  ufed,  the  edge  of  the 
fence  is  applied  againft  the  edge  of  the  piece  to  be  re- 
bated, and  thus  gauges  the  breadth  its  iron  ftrall  cut  away. 
The  cutting  edge  of  this  plane  is  not  fituated  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  flock,  but  has  an  obliquity  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  the  expofed  fide  of  the  iron 
being  more  forwards  than  the  other.  By  this  obliquity, 
when  the  plane  is  worked,  it  has  a tendency  or  drift  to  run 
farther  into  the  breadth  of  the  wood,  but  as  the  fence. 
Aiding  againfl  the  edge,  prevents  this,  the  drift  always 
keeps  the  fence  in  contaft  with  the  edge,  without  the 


attention  of  the  workmen ; it  alfo  caufes  the  iron  to  cut 
the  bottom  of  the  rebate  fmoother,  particularly  in  a 
tranfverfe  direftion  to  the  fibres,  or  where  the  fluff  is 
crofs-grained,  than  could  otherwife  be  done,  when  the 
fleel  face  of  the  iron  is  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  fides 
of  the  plane.  The  principal  ufe  is,  however,  to  con- 
tribute, with  the  form  of  the  cavity,  to  throw  the  (having 
into  a cylindrical  form,  and  thereby  making  it  iflue  from 
one  fide  of  the  plane.  The  iron  is  what  is  called  fhouldered, 
that  is,  the  lower  part  or  fhoulder  where  the  edge  is,  has 
double  the  width  of  the  upper  part,  which  is  received  into 
the  mortife,  and  jambed  fafl  by  the  wedge.  ' It  is  the 
edge  of  this  wide  part  only  which  is  expofed  at  the  fide  of 
the  flock.  Befides  this  principal  iron,  there  is  another  fmall 
iron,  called  the  tooth,  which  precedes  the  other,  to  fcratch 
or  cut  a deep  crack  at  the  width  of  the  rebate,  thus  making 
the  lhavings  which  the  iron  cuts  up  from  the  bottom 
feparate  fideways  from  the  refl  of  the  wood.  This  tooth 
is  inferted  in  a vertical  mortife  through  the  flock,  between 
the  fore  end  of  the  flock  and  the  iron.  The  lower  end  of 
this  little  iron  is  ground  with  a bafil  on  the  infide,  fo  as  to 
bring  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  fide  of  the  iron  to  a very 
convex  edge ; it  is  faflened  by  a wedge  palling  down  be- 
fore it  in  the  mortife  in  the  flock.  The  ufe  of  this  tooth  is 
principally  for  cutting  the  wood  tranfverfely  when  wrought 
acrofs  the  fibres,  and  by  this  means  it  not  only  cuts  the 
vertical  fide  of  the  rebate  quite  fmooth,  but  prevents  the 
iron  from  ragging  or  tearing  the  fluff.  The  iron  between 
the  fence  and  the  edge  of  the  face  of  the  plarie,  mufl  pro- 
je£l  the  whole  breadth  of  the  uncovered  part  of  the  face, 
otherwife  the  wood  of  the  plane  will  bear  it  up,  and  prevent 
the  plane  finking  as  it  cuts  away  the  rebate,  and  the  edge 
of  the  tootli  or  little  iron  fhould  fland  out  a little  farther 
on  the  fide  of  the  plane  than  the  iron.  The  depth  of  the 
rebate  which  this  plane  will  cut,  is  regulated  by  a flop 
fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the  plane,  at  the  intended  height 
above  the  level  of  the  face  : then,  when  the  plane  has  pene- 
trated or  funk  the  intended  depth  of  the  rebate,  the  flop 
comes  to  bear  upon  the  folid  of  the  wood  beyond  the  re- 
bate, and  bears  it  off  from  cutting  any  longer.  The  flop 
is  a piece  of  brafs,  which  moves  in  a vertical  groove  made 
in  the  fide  of  the  flock,  between  the  iron  and  the  fore  end 
of  the  plane  ; in  this  it  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a fcrew, 
which  is  inferted  in  a vertical  perforation  from  the  top  of 
the  plane  to  the  groove,  and  palling  through  a part  pro- 
jedling  from  the  flop  into  the  groove  : the  upper  part  of 
the  fcrew  is  formed  to  a thumb-nut,  to  turn  it  round  by, 
and  it  is  fo  confined  by  proper  collars,  that  it  can  neither 
move  up  nor  down  ; but  being  turned,  the  inclination  of  the 
threads  will  rife  or  fall  according  to  the  diredfion  in  which 
the  thumb-fcrew  is  turned,  and  caufe  the  flop  to  move  up 
and  down  in  the  groove  on  the  fide  of  the  plane,  thus  regu- 
lating it  at  pleafure  to  the  depth  to  which  the  rebate  is  re- 
quired to  be  funk. 

In  grinding  and  fixing  the  iron  of  this  plane,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  cutting  edge  of  the  iron  fhould  fland  equally 
prominent  in  all  parts  out  of  the  face,  otherwife  the  plane 
cannot  make  lhavings  of  an  equal  thicknefs ; and,  confe- 
quently,  inflead  of  keeping  the  vertical  pofition,  will,  as  it 
proceeds,  become  deeper  on  the  fide  on  which  the  lhavings 
are  thickefl,  and  then  the  part  cut  away  will  not  be  regular, 
for  the  bottom  of  the  rebate  will  not  be  parallel  to  the  up- 
per furface  of  the  wood,  and  the  fide  which  ought  to  have 
been  vertical,  will  be  a kind  of  a ragged  curved  furface, 
formed  by  as  many  gradations  or  fleps  in  the  depth  as  the 
number  of  lhavings. 

The  fajh  HUiJler  differs  in  feveral  particulars  from  the  mov- 
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ing  filliller : the  breadth  of  the  iron  is  fomething  more  than 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  foie,  lb  that  the  extremities  of  the 
cutting  edge  are  in  a fmall  degree  without  the  vertical  lides 
of  the  ftock  : the  fence  is  adapted  to  be  moved  to  a con- 
fiderable  dillance,  not  being  fixed,  as  in  the  moving  fillifter, 
by  ferews  upon  the  face,  but  fuftained  by  two  bars  fixed  fall 
to  it,  which  pafs  through  the  two  vertical  fides  of  the  Hock, 
at  right  angles  to  the  lides,  fitting  tight  in  the  two  holes 
through  which  they  pafs  ; thefe  bars  are  made  rounding 
upon  the  upper  fide  and  flat  on  the  lower  fide  : at  the  point 
where  they  are  united  to  the  fence,  they  have  thicker  parts, 
or  fhoulders,  projefting  downwards,  becaufe  it  is  necellary 
to  have  the  fence,  fixed  on  a lower  level  than  the  face  of  the 
plane  : the  ends  of  the  bars  arc  ferruled,  to  prevent  fplitting 
when  the  ends  are  ftruck  with  a mallet,  in  order  to  move 
them  in  the  holes  through  the  ftock,  and  this  brings  the 
fence  either  nearer  or  more  remote  from  the  ftock,  as  may 
be  wanted ; and  to  fix  it  fall,  when  fo  adjufted,  two  fmall 
tapering  pieces  of  wood,  called  keys,  are  inferted  into  two 
fmall  wedge-like  mortifes,  cut  at  the  fides  of  the  mortifes 
in  which  the  bars  pafs  through  the  ftem  ; thefe  wedges 
being  drawn  in,  they  will  ftick  fall,  and  prefs  againft  the 
bars,  keeping  them  fall  at  all  points,  and  thereby  regu- 
late the  dillance  of  the  fence  from  the  vertical  fide  of  the 
ftock.  This  plane  is  generally  employed  to  rebate  narrow 
pieces  of  wood,  fuch  as  falh  frames ; and  the  fence  is  applied 
againft  the  oppofite.edge  of  the  wood  to  that  on  which  the 
rebate  is  to  be  formed. 

The  plough  is  a plane  with  a very  narrow  fabe,  made  of 
iron,  fixed  beneath  a wooden  ftock,  and  projetling  down 
from  the  wood  of  the  ftock,  the  edge  of  the  iron  being  the 
full  width,  or  rather  more,  than  the  face  ; it  is  guided  by  a 
fence  with  two  bars,  like  the  fillifter  above  deferibed,  to 
m.ake  or  plough  out  a groove  of  the  width  of  the  iron,  and 
at  any  required  dillance  from  the  edge  of  the  wood  ; it  has 
alfo  a fimilar  Hop  to  regulate  the  depth  it  cuts  to. 

Plane  for  planing  fui  faces  of  Metal. — Tliis  tool  has  been 
bre  ught  into  ufe  within  thefe  few  years  pall,  to  the  great 
improvement  cf  the  work  of  thofe  artifts  who  employ  it. 
Thefe  are  chiefly  the  mathematical  inftrument-makers  who 
are  :n  the  ccnilant  habit  of  having  to  make  ftraight  rulers 
in  brais,  and  prepare  work  requiring  very  flat  furfaces,  fuch 
as  the  limbs  of  fextants,  &c.  ; but  all  trades  which  work  in 
brafs  and  iron,  would  find  their  advantage  in  employing  the 
plane.  The  ftock  of  this  plane  is  ufually  made  of  call -iron, 
in  form  of  a hollow  box,  the  bottom,  fides,  and  ends  being 
all  call  in  one  piece  ; it  is  ufually  12  inches  in  length,  i|-  in 
height,  and  li  in  breadth  acrofs  the  face  ; the  iron  is  fituated 
at  about  four  inches  from  the  fore  end,  not  inclined,  as  in 
other  planes,  but  held  in  a perpendicular  direftion,  with  its 
lower  or  cutting  edge  palling  through  the  mouth,  and  pro- 
jedling  the  leall  pollible  quantity  beneath  the  furface  of  the 
face,  but  leaving  only  fo  fmall  a fpace  before  the  edge  for 
a mouth,  as  will  but  juft  admit  a piece  of  thick  paper  ; the 
iron  is  held  againft  a lirafs  frame  fixed  acrofs  in  the  hollow 
of  the  box  or  plane,  and  containing  within  it  a ferew,  on 
which  a nut  or  llider  is  fitted,  to  rife  and  fall  when  the  ferew 
is  turned  round  by  a milled  head  upon  the  upper  end  of  it ; 
the  nut  or  Aider  has  a projebling  pin,  which  enters  into  a 
round  hole  made  through  the  iron  ; and  in  this  cafe,  by 
turning  the  ferew,  the  iron  is  raifed  or  deprelTed,  to  caufe  the 
edge  to  protrude  more  or  lefs  beyond  the  face  ; to  fupport 
this  frame  behind,  a block  of  wood  is  fitted  into  the  hollow 
of  the  ftock,  to  fill  up  all  the  cavity,  and  it  projedts  fo 
much  above  as  to  form  the  handle  for  the  plane. 

In  the  front  end  of  the  ftock  a ferew  is  tapped  through  its 
tbickneft,  and  a£ts  againft  a piece  of  wood,  which  it  prefles 


up  againft  the  iron,  and  thus  holds  it  fait  againft  the  brafs 
frame,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wedge  of  a common  plane  ; 
this  piece  of  wood  is  formed  forked  and  hollowed  where  it 
applies  to  the  iron,  to  allow  room  for  the  chips  to  come  up 
from  the  mouth.  The  workmen  who  ufe  this  plane  call  it 
Jlriping,  inftead  of  planing,  brafs  or  other  metal. 

The  metal  plane  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  a carpenter’s 
jack  plane,  but  as  the  ihaving  it  cuts,  or  rather  ferapes  off, 
mull  be  exceedingly  thin,  the  greateft  nicety  is  neceflary  in 
adjulling  the  projedlion  of  the  iron  beyond  the  face  ; and 
for  this  reafon  the  ferew  is  eflential. 

The  work  is  to  be  fupported  upon  a firm  bench,  which 
is  heft  made  of  call -iron,  and  the  furface  of  it  made  per- 
fedlly  flat,  which  is  done  by  grinding  the  face  of  the  plane 
againft  it  with  emery,  till  both  are  true.  The  front  face  of 
the  iron  is  quite  flat,  and  perpendicular  to  the  face  ; the  edge 
is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  this  furface  by  grinding  a bevel 
from  the  back  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  ; the  edge 
is  then  made  fine  by  a Turkey  ftone.  The  iron  mull  be  ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  of  the  very  bell  fteel,  and  then  the  plane 
will  cut  foft  fteel,  bell-metal,  or  cajl-iron,  as  well  as  brafs, 
to  very  good  purpofe.  When  the  werk  is  rough,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a man  to  work  the  plane,  if  fet  coarfe  for  expedition, 
they  therefore  ufe,  in  fuch  cafe,  an  iron  which  is  cut  with 
flutes  on  the  front  fide,  and  then  the  edge  will  be  divided 
into  feparate  teeth,  which  ferape  and  cut  away  with  lefs  re- 
finance than  a complete  edge.  Meflrs.  Holtzapfell  and 
Deyerlien  of  Cockfpur-ftreet,  make  thefe  planes  for  metal 
of  exceedingly  hard  call -iron,  and  very  true  faces,  vvliich  do 
not  therefore  become  fcratched  or  injured  by  wear.  It 
ftiould  have  been  mentioned  before,  that  joiners,  cabinet- 
makers, &c.  in  planing  thin  or  valuable  woods  for  veneering, 
&c.  fometimes  ufe  fluted  irons,  having  teeth  in  their  edge  ; 
and  a plane  thus  mounted  is  called  a toothing  plane ; thefe 
irons  apply  to  the  flocks  of  different  planes. 

Plane,  among  Fowlers.  To  plane,  is  to  fly  or  hover,  as 
a kite  or  other  bird  does,  without  moving  its  wings. 

Plane,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  Stark 
county,  and  ftate  of  Ohio,  containing  527  inhabitants. 

PLANE-Trff,  in  Botany.  See  Plantanus. 

PLANE-7’rff,  Bajlard  or  Falfe.  See  Maple. 

PLANE-ZV^f,  in  Planting,  the  common  name  of  an  elegant 
tall  growing  tree  of  the  timber  kind,  of  which  there  are 
two  fpecies,  as  the  Afiatic,  or  oriental,  and  occidental,  or 
American  ; the  firll  of  which  rifes  to  a very  great  lieight, 
and  in  its  native  foil  grows  to  a prodigious  fize  ; the  ftem 
is  covered  with  a fmooth  bark,  which  falls  off  annually. 
Tlie  bark  of  the  young  branches  is  of  a dark  brown,  inclining 
to  a purple.  The  leaves  are  large  and  palmated,  being 
deeply  cut  into  five  fegments  : their  upper  fides  are  of  a 
deep  green,  and  the  under  fides  pale.  The  flowers  are 
very  minute  ; they  come  out  at  the  fame  time  as  the  leaves, 
which  is  in  June.  This,  Mr.  Marfhall  fays,  is  very  late, 
and  is,  no  doubt,  a blemilh  to  the  beauty  of  this  never- 
thelefs  highly  ornamental  tree.  The  ancients  were  very 
partial  to  this  tree  ; which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
the  extenfive  canopy  it  forms  is  confidered,  the  impene- 
trable fliade  given  by  the  number  and  fize  of  the  leaves, 
and  confequently  the  grateful  coolnefs  it  mull  afford  in  a 
fultry  climate.  This,  as  well  as  the  American  fort,  has 
been  confidered  as  a foreft  or  timber  tree  ; and  their  wood 
may  rank  with  that  of  the  fycamore,  which  beai's  a con- 
fiderable  refemblance  to  them,  and  which,  in  the  north  of 
England,  is  often  improperly  called  the  plane-tree. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  fort,  or  American  plane,  it 
grows  to  a great  fize;  the  ftem  not  only  fwells  to  an  im- 
menfe  thicknefs  but,  riling  eredl,  fhoots  up  perfedlly 
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llraight  and  cylindrical  to  an  amazing  height.  The  bark  is 
fmooth,  and,  likfe  that  of  the  Afiatic  or  former  fort,  falls  off 
annually.  The  leaves  are  broad,  with  long  footftalks,  and 
are  cut  into  angles  at  their  edges,  but  not  divided  nearly  fo 
deep  as  thofe  of  the  other  kind.  The  upper  fide  is  of  a 
light  green,  the  under  fide  paler.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  come  out  with  the  leaves  about  the  fame  time  as  thofe 
of  the  Oriental  plane.  Mr.  Marfhall  thinks  that,  on  the 
whole,  this  tree  is  peculiarly  refrefhing  to  the  eye,  and  truly 
ornamental. 

And  in  addition  to  thefe  fpecies,  there  are  two  varieties 
of  the  firfl  fort,  as  the  maple -leaved  plane,  and  the  Spanifh 
plane,  the  firfl  of  which  differs  from  the  other  forts,  in 
having  its  leaves  not  fo  deeply  cut  as  thofe  of  the  Eaflern 
plane,  but  much  more  deeply  than  thofe  of  the  occidental. 
The  footftalks  of  the  leaves  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
either  of  them,  and  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  is 
rougher.  They  might,  of  courfe,  be  taken  for  different 
fpecies,  if  it  was  not  well  known  that  they  are  produced 
from  the  fame  feeds.  The  Spanifli  plane  has  larger  leaves 
than  either  of  the  other  forts.  They  are  divided  in  a 
fimilar  manner  to  thofe  of  the  maple-leaved  plane.  Some 
of  them  are  cut  into  five,  and  others  into  th.ree  lobes  : 
thefe  are  fharply  indented  on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a 
light  green.  It  is  by  fo'me  called  the  middle  plane,  from 
its  leaves  being  fhaped  between  thofe  of  the  firfl  two 
forts. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  forts  may  be  raifed  from  feeds,  where 
they  can  be  prociu’ed  ; but  in  other  cafes  recourfe  mull  be 
had  to  layers.  And  the  ground  proper  for  railing  them 
in,  is  fuch  as  is  rnoifl  and  fhady,  well  dug,  and  raked 
until  the  mould  is  fine  ; then  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  they  Ihould  be  fcattered  over  the  furface, 
and  be  raked  in  the  fame  manner  as  turnip  feed.  In  tlie 
fpring,  many  of  the  young  plants  will  appear,  but  it  mull 
not  be  expedled  that  the  general  crop  will  come  up  until 
the  fecond  year  ; the  fpring  after  which  they  may  be  taken 
out  of  the ' feed-bed,  and  planted  in  a nurfery-ground  in 
rows  one  yard  afunder,  and  at  one  foot  and  a half  dif- 
tance'in  the  rows.  Here  they  fhould  remain,  with  the 
ufual  care  of  digging  between  the  rows,  and  keeping 
them  clean,  till  they  are  of  fufficient  fize  to  be  planted 
out  in  plantations  or  other  places,  either  as  timber  or  or- 
namental trees.  In  the  layering  method  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  trees  mull  be  planted  out  for  ftools,  on  a fpot  of 
earth  double  dug.  After  they  have  flood  one  year,  they 
fhould  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  make  them  throw  out 
young  wood  for  layering.  The  autumn  following,  thefe 
fhould  be  laid  in  the  ground,  with  a little  nick  at  the  joint; 
and  by  the  fame  time  twelve  months  they  will  be  trees  of  a 
yard  high,  with  a good  root,  ready  to  be  planted  out  in 
the  nurfery,  where  they  may  be  managed  as  the  feedlings  ; 
and  as  the  ftools  will  have  fhot  up  frefh  young  fhoots  for  a 
fecond  operation,  this  management  may  be  continued  as  the 
planter  may  think  fit. 

But  the  American  plane  is  moftly  raifed  by  cuttings  ; 
which,  if  they  be  taken  from  ftrong  young  wood,  and 
planted  early  in  the  autumn,  in  a rnoifl  good  mould,  will 
hardly  fail  of  fucceeding.  They  are  generally  planted 
thick,  and  then  removed  into  the  nurfery-ground,  as  the 
layers  of  the  other  fort  : but  if  a large  piece  of  ground 
was  ready,  Mr.  Marfhall  thinks  thefe  might  be  placed  at 
fuch  a diftance  as  not  to  approach  too  clofe  before  they  were 
of  a fufficient  fize  to  be  planted  out  to  Hand ; and  this 
would  fave  the  expence  and  trouble  of  a removal.  The 
Oriental  plane-tree  will  alfo  grow  from  cuttings,  but  not 
fo  certainly  as  this  ; and  whoever  has  not  the  convenience  of 


proper  ground  for  the  cuttings,  muft  have  recourfe  to  layers, 
which,  indeed,  for  either  fort  is  the  moft  effeftual  and  cer- 
tain method  of  proceeding. 

Thefe  forts  of  trees  delight  in  a rnoifl  fituation,  efpeci- 
ally  the  occidental  fort.  Where  the  land  is  inclined  to  be 
dry,  the  others  are  to  be  preferred.  But  in  moift  places, 
by  the  fides  of  rivylets,  ponds,  &c.  the  occidental  makes 
fuch  furpnllng  progrefs,  that  it  might  be  ranked  among 
the  aquatics.  ^ The  bright  colour  of  the  plane-trees  gives 
variety  to  groves  and  maffes  of  wood ; in  groups  and  Angle 
trees  they  are  fingularly  elegant ; as  may  be  feen  in  many 
parks  and  other  places.  In  fuch  fituations  and  foils  they 
may  likewife  be  planted  as  timber  trees  with  great  advan- 
tage, as  the  wood  is  ufeful  for  a variety  of  purpofes. 

And  the  proper  feafon  for  planting  out  this  fort  of  trees 
is  in  the  early  fpring,  as  about  March  ; but  they  may  be 
fet  out  in  the  autumn,  where  the  foil  is  not  of  too  wet  a 
nature,  with  pei'feft  fuccefs,  though  the  other  is  always  to 
be  preferred  if  poflible. 

PLANER  A,  in  Botany  ^ fo  named  by  profeffor  Gmelin 
of  Gottingen,  the  very  incompetent  editor  of  the  Linnaean 
Syftema  Naturae,  at  leall  as  far  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
concerned.  He  appears  to  have  defigned  to  commemorate 
James  Planer,  who  publiflied  an  Index  of  the  plants  about 
Erfurt,  where  he  was  profeflbr  of  medicine.  Gmelin  took 
his  ideas  of  the  genus  from  Walter’s  Flora  Caroliniana,  230, 
it  being  one  of  thofe  which  that  writer  had  deferibed  as 
new,  but  which  he  had  declined  naming.  Michaux  has 
adopted  Planera,  El.  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  247,  as  has  Mr, 
Purfli  in  his  FI.  Amer.  Septentr.  v,  i.  115.  Both  remark 
its  very  near  affinity  to  Ulmus.  Indeed  Michaux’s  deferip- 
tion  hardly  indicates  any  difference,  except  the  flowers  being 
polygamous,  which  is  of  no  generic  importance  whatever. 
Michaux  defines  two  fpecies  ; P.  Gmdin'i,  a native  of  North 
America,  Anonymos  uyKn/irfl  of  Walter  ; and  P.  Richardi,  a 
native  of  the  country  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  This  latter 
has  long  been  known  in  the  gardens  of  France  and  England, 
by  the  name  of  the  Siberian  Elm,  or  Ulmus  polygama. 
Ulmus  nemoral'is  of  both  editions  of  Hort.  Kew.  always  ap- 
peared to  us  the  fame  thing,  but  Mr.  Purfli  has  the  latter 
as  a native  American  Ulmus,  though  Michaux  has  not  any 
fpecies  under  that  name,  nor  does  he  give  his  Planera 
Richard'i  as  an  American  plant.  Pallas  has  figured  the 
Cafpian  tree,  under  the  appellation  of  Rhamnus  carpinifolius, 
FI.  Roff.  V.  I.  t.  60,  but  he  had  not  feen  the  ripe  fruit. 
Whatever  this  Cafpian  plant  may  be,  the  Abelicea  cretica  of 
Pona,  Cluf.  Hill.  v.  2.  302,  is  certainly  another  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus,  as  has  been  fliewn  by  the  Writer  of  the 
prefent  article,  in  a paper  on  the  fubjcdl  of  that  little  known 
plant,  printed  in  Tr.  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  v.  9 Whether 

the  genus  in  queftion  be  diftinbl  from  Ulmus,  appears  very 
doubtful  ; but  if  it  fiiould  fo  prove,  the  name  of  Planera 
muft  give  way  to  Abelicea,  as  a Greek  name,  publiflied  long 
fince,  and  of  good  authority.  See  Ulmus,  where  poffibly 
we  may  be  able  to  throw  fome  further  light  on  this 
fubjeeft. 

PLANET,  Planeta,  ■7rXav«T»u,  wanderer,  in  oppofition 
to  a jlar,  which  remains  fixed,  in  AJlronomy,  a celeitial  body 
revolving  round  the  fun  as  a centre,  and  continually  chang- 
ing its  pofition  with  refpeft  to  the  other  ftars. 

The  planets  are  ufually  diftinguiflied  into  primary  and  fe- 
condary. 

Planets,  Primary,  called  alfo  Amply,  and  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, planets,  are  thofe  which  move  round  the  fun  as  their 
proper  centre.  Such  are  the  Georgian,  Georgium  Sidus 
or  Herfchel,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Vefta,  Juno,  Pallas,"  Ceres, 
Mars,  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mercury. 
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Planets,  Secondary,  are  fuch  as  move  round  feme  primary- 
planet  as  their  refpedlive  centre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
primary  planets  do  round  the  fun.  Georgium  Sidus,  Sa- 
turn, Jupiter,  and  the  Earth,  are'each  attended  with  fecon- 
dary  planets  ; the  Georgian  with  fix,  Jupiter  with  four,  and 
Saturn  with  feven,  called  the  fatellites  of  thofe  planets.  The 
Earth  has  one  fecondary  planet,  called  the  Moon ; which 
fee. 

The  motion  of  the  primary  planets  is  very  fimple  and 
uniform,  as  being  compounded  only  of  a projedfile  motion, 
forward  in  a right  line,  which  is  a tangent  to  the  orbit  ; 
and  a gravitation  towards  the  fun  at  the  centre.  ( See 
GitAvriY. ) Befides,  as  they  are  at  fuch  vait  diftances 
from  one  another,  the  elFefts  of  their  mutual  gravitation 
are  in  a confiderable  degree,  though  not  altogether,  in- 
fenfible  ; for  the  aftion  of  Jupiter  on  Saturn,  e.  gr.  is  found 
to  be  -3-,^  of  the  aftion  of  the  fun  upon  Saturn,  by  com- 
paring the  matter  of  Jupiter  with  that  of  the  fun,  and  the 
fquare  of  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from  Saturn,  with  the 
fquare  of  the  diftance  of  Jupiter  from  Saturn  ; fo  that  the 
elliptic  orbit  of  Saturn  will  be  found  to  be  more  juft,  if  we 
fuppofe  its  focus  not  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  fun,  but 
in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fun  and  Jupiter,  or  rather, 
in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fun,  and  of  all  the  planets 
below  Saturn.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  elliptic  orbit  of  any 
other  planet  will  be.  found  more  accurate,  by  fuppofing  its 
focus  to  be  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fun,  and  of  all 
the  planets  that  are  below  it.  But  the  matter  is  far  other- 
wife  in  refpedf  of  the  fecondary  planets  ; for  ever\'  one  of 
thefe,  though  it  chiefly  gravitate  towards  its  refpedfive  pri- 
mai'y  one,  as  towards  its  centre,  yet  at  equal  diftances  from 
the  fun,  it  is  alfo  attrafted  towards  him  with  an  equally  ac- 
celerated gravity,  as  the  primary  one  is  toward  him  ; but  at 
a greater  diftance  with  lefs,  and  at  a nearer  diftance  with 
greater;  from  which  double  tendency  towards  the  fun, 
and  towards  their  own  primary  planets,  the  motion  of 
the  fatellites,  or  fecondary  planets,  comes  to  be  very  much 
compounded,  and  affefted  with  many  inequalities  : as,  for 
inftance, 

1.  The  fatellite  fliall  be  continually  accelerated  in  its 
motion,  from  the  time  of  its  quadrature  with  the  fun  to 
the  next  following  conjunftion  or  oppofition  ; but  contrary- 
wife  from  the  fyzygies  to  the  quadratures,  it  fhall  be  re- 
tarded ; and  therefore  it  will  always  move  fwifter  in  or  near 
the  fyzygies,  and  flower  near  the  quadratures.  From 
whence  will  follow  that, 

2.  The  orbits  of  thefe  fecondary  planets  will  be  of  a 
figure  more  circular  in  the  quadratures  than  in  the  fyzygies, 
where  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  motion  will  make  the  figure  of 
the  orbit  more  redlilinear,  and  therefore  the  fatellite  will 
run  farther  from  its  primary  planet  at  the  quadratures  than 
at  the  fyzygies  ; fo  that  the  orbit  will  be  a little  elliptical, 
having  the  primary  planet  for  its  centre,  and  the  longer 
diameter  will  coincide  with  the  line  of  the  quadratures, 
and  the  fliorter  with  that  of  the  fyzygies.  Which  irregula- 
rities will  arife,  if  the  fun’s  power  of  difturbing  the  motion  of 
the  fatellite  be  excluded,  and  the  orbit  be  concentric  with 
that  of  the  primary  planets  : for  if  the  orbit  be  excentrical, 
it  may  happen  that  the  fatellite  (liall  be  farther  off  from  the 
primary  one  in  the  fyzygies,  and  fo  move  flower  than  it 
does  at  the  quadratures  ; and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  that  the 
fatellite’s  orbit  is  not  a circle  concentric  to  the  primary  orbit, 
but  an  ellipfis,  in  one  of  whofe  focufes  the  primary  planet 
is  placed,  then  the  motion  of  the  fatellite  will  be  fo  dif- 
turbed  by  the  lun,  that,  as  it  proceeds  in  its  orbit,  the  ap- 
fides  of  the  orbit  will  be  moved  fometimes  in  confequentia, 
and  fometimes  in  anlccedcntia  (whereas  the  nodes  and 
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apfides  of  the  primary  planets  may  be  confidered  as  at 
reft.) 

3.  When  the  plane  of  the  fatellite’s  orbit  is  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  the  primary  orbit,  the  line  of  the  nodes  of  the 
fecondary  orbit  will  be  moved  in  antecedentia,  with  an  an- 
gular motion,  and  an  unequal  velocity  ; for  it  will  recede 
moft  fwiftly  when  the  nodes  are  in  quadrature  to  the 
fun  ; after  which  it  will  move  flower  ; and  at  the  time  of 
the  nodes  being  in  the  fyzygies,  it  will  be  perfectly  at  reft. 

4.  The  inclination  alfo  of  the  plane  of  the  fecondary 
orbit,  to  the  primary  one,  will  be  continually  varying,  and 
will  be  greatett  when  the  nodes  are  in  the  fyzygies  with  the 
fun,  and  lefs,  cateris  paribus,  when  they  are  in  the  quadra- 
tures ; and  from  the  time  of  the  nodes  being  in  the  fyzy- 
gies to  the  quadratures,  it  will  be  always  decreafing,  and 
from  the  time  of  their  bemg  in  the  quadratures  to  the  fy- 
zygies, it  will  be  always  increafing  ; and  all  thefe  irregula- 
rities, whether  in  any  excentric  or  concentric  orbit,  will  al- 
ways be  fomething  greater,  when  the  fatellite  is  in  con- 
jundlion  with  the  fun,  than  when  he  is  in  oppofition  to  him. 
See  Moon  and  Satellites. 

The  primary  planets  are  in  number  eleven,  (including  the 
earth)  ten  of  which  are  again  diftinguiflied  into  the  fuperior 
and  inferior. 

Planets,  Superior,  are  thofe  farther  from  the  fun  than 
our  earth  is.  Such  are  Mars,  Vella,  Juno,  Pallas,  Ceres, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgian. 

Planets,  Inferior,  are  thofe  nearer  the  fun  than  our 
earth,  and  fituate  between  the  earth  and  fun.  Such  are 
Venus  and  Mercury.  See  the  order,  pofition,  &c.  of  the 
planets,  under  Copernican  System. 

The  planets  are  reprefented  by  the  fame  charafters  as  the 
chemifts  ufe  to  reprefent  their  metals  by,  on  account  of 
fome  fuppofed  analogy  between  thofe  celeftial  and  fubter- 
raneous  bodies. 

The  Georgian  is  reprefented  by  the  charafter  and 
performs  its  fidereal  revolution  in  about  84  years. 

According  to  La  Place,  the  firft  five  fatellites  of  this 
planet  may  be  retained  in  their  orbit  by  the  adlion  of  its 
equator,  and  the  fixth  by  the  aftion  of  the  interior  fatel- 
lites ; and  hence  he  concludes,  that  this  planet  revolves 
about  an  axis  very  little  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and  that 
the  time  of  its  diurnal  rotation  cannot  be  much  lefs  than 
that  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  When  the  Earth  is  in  its  peri- 
helion,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  in  its  aphelion,  the  latter 
becomes  ftationary,  when  his  elongation  or  diftance  from 
the  fun  is  8*  17°  37',  and  his  retrogradations  continue 
151^  12'’.  When  the  Earth  is  in  its  aphelion,  and  the 
Georgium  Sidus  in  its  perihelion,  it  becomes  ftationary  at 
an  elongation  of  8*  16°  27',  and  the  retrogradations  con- 
tinue 149*^  18^.  The  following  table  contains  the  moft 
corredl  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  and 
other  particulars  relating  to  this  planet. 

Tropical  revolution  - - 30589'^  S’*  27' 


Mean  diftance  from  the  Sun,  that  of  the  1 . 

Earth  being  looooo  - * j 

Denfity,  that  of  water  being  i - Ot-oV 

Quantity  of  matter,  that  of  the  Earth  being  i 16.84 

Diameter  in  Englifh  miles  - • 35^1^ 

Inclination  of  its  orbit  in  1780  - 46' 20" 


Place  of  aphelion  in  1800  - iiM6°  30'  31" 

Secular  motion  ©f  aphelion  - o i 29  2 

Excentricity  of  its  orbit,  the  mean  dif- 
tance being  1 00000 
Longitude  for  1784  * * 3*  ^4°  43^ 

Greateft  equation  of  the  centre  - o 5 27  16 
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Longitude  of  afcending  node  in  178S  2*  12”  47'  o" 

Secular  motion  of  the  node  - - i 44  35 

Greateft  aberration  - - 25 

See  Georgium  Sidus,  and  Planetary  Numbers. 

The  planet  Ceres,  firft  difcovered  by  Piazzi,  January  6, 
1801,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Olbers  of  Bremen,  Jan.  i,  1807, 
nearly  in  the  place  where  it  was  expefted  to  appear  from  the 
calculations  of  baron  Zach,  is  of  a ruddy  colour,  and  feems 
to  be  about  the  fize  of  a liar  of  the  eighth  magnitude  ; ap- 
parently furrounded  by  a denfe  atmofphere,  and  plainly 
exhibiting  a difc,  when  examined  with  a magnifying  power 
of  about  200.  Its  revolution  round  the  fun  is  performed 
in  four  years,  feven  months,  and  ten  days  ; at  a mean  dif- 
tance  of  nearly  260  millions  of  Englilh  miles.  The  excen- 
tricity  of  its  orbit  is  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  Mer- 
cury, and  its  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  exceeds  that  of  all 
the  old  planets.  According  to  Dr.  Herlchel,  its  diameter 
docs  not  exceed  160  miles,  whereas  Mr.  Schroeter  makes 
it  1624  miles.  The  following  table  comprehends  all  the 
particulars  that  are  known  concerning  it. 

Tropical  revolution,  La  Lande  - 4^^  7"’  lo'* 

Do.  from  Malkelyne’s  Table,  - idSi'*  12 

Annual  motion  - - - 2®  18°  14' 

Mean  longitude,  January  i,  1804  - 10  ii  59  O 

Place  of  afcendinrr  node,  from  Malke- 1 o 

, , rp  , , • o o f 2 20  58  40 

lyne  s I able,  in  1802  - J ^ ^ 

Do.  in  1804,  according  to  La  Lande  221  6 o 

Place  of  aphelion  in  1802  - 4 25  57  15 

Do.  according  to  La  Lande,  Jan.  i,  1804  4 4 26  44 

Excentncity,  the  mean  diftance  being  i,  ] o 0814 

according  to  Malkelyne  - ) • 

Do.  according  to  La  I^ande  - 0.079 

Inchnation  of  orbit  - - 10°  37'  o' 

Greateft  equation  of  centre,  Malkelyne  9 20  8 

— — , La  Lande  9 3 o 

Mean  diftance  from  the  Sun,  that  of  the") 


h 

o" 


- 2-77 

2-735 

260.000.000 

163 

1624 


Sun  from  the  Earth  being  i , La  Lande  j 
Do.  from  Mallcelyne’s  Table 
Mean  diftance  in  Englilh  miles 
Diameter  in  Englilh  miles,  Herfchel 

, Schroeter 

Apparent  mean  diameter,  as  feen  from  ) 
the  Earth  . . j 

See  Ceres,  and  Planetary  Numbers. 

For  an  account  of  the  planet  Pallas,  fee  Pallas,  and 
Planetary  Numbers. 

Juno,  a planet  difcovered,  as  we  have  faid  under  Juno, 
in  1804,  is  of  a reddilh  colour,  and  free  from  that  nebu- 
lofity  which  furrounds  Pallas.  Its  diameter  is  lefs,  and  its 
diftance  greater  than  thofe  of  the  other  new  planets.  It 
is  diftinguilhed  from  all  the  other  planets  by  the  great 
excentricity  of  its  orbit ; and  the  effeft  of  this  is  fo  ex- 
tremely fenfible,  that  it  paffes  over  that  half  of  its  orbit, 
which  is  bifefted  by  its  perihelion,  in  half  the  time  that  it 
employs  in  deferibing  the  other  half,  which  is  farther  from 
the  fun.  From  the  fame  caufe,  its  greateft  diftance  from 
the  fun  is  double  the  leaft  diftance,  the  difference  between 
the  two  diftances  being  about  127  millions  of  miles.  The 
following  elements  were  calculated  by  Burckhardt. 

Revolution  - . 182'* 

According  to  others  ( fee  Planetary  Num-J  j ,, 
BERs)  in  - . . . _ j *590  ^ 35 

Mean  longitude,  31ft  December,  1804,7  .oik 
noon,  ^ ^ j 1M2°I7'23" 

Place  of  afcending  node  - - 52160 

Place  of  perihelion  in  1805  - i 29  49  33 


Excentricity,  the  mean  diftance  being  7 

100.000  - . J 25096 

Inclination  of  orbit  - . 21°  o'  o" 

Mean  diftance  from  the  Sun  in  Englilh 7 

miles  - - J 275.000.000 

Diameter  in  Englilh  miles,  according  to  Schroeter  1425 
Apparent  mean  diameter,  as  feen  from  1 ,, 

the  Earth,  according  to  Scliroetcr  j 3 -°57 

See  Juno. 

Dr.  Olbers,  who  had  diftinguillied  liimfclf  by  the  dif- 
covery  of  two  of  the  new  planets,  conceived,  that  thefe 
fmaU  celeftial  bodies  were  merely  the  fragments  of  a larger 
planet,  which  had  been  burft  afunder  by  fome  internal  con.- 
vuHion,  and  that  feveral  more  might  be  difcovered  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  He  therefore  concluded, 
that  though  the  orbits  of  all  thefe  fragments  might  be 
differently  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  yet,  as  they  mult  have 
all  diverged  from  the  fame  point,  they  ought  to  have  two 
common  points  of  reunion,  or  two  nodes  in  oppolite  re- 
gions of  the  heavens,  through  which  all  the  planetary  frag- 
ments mull  fooner  or  later  pafs.  One  of  thefe  nodes  Dr. 
Olbers  found  to  be  in  Virgo,  and  the  other  in  the  Whale, 
and  it  was  aftually  in  the  latter  of  thefe  regions  that  Mr. 
Harding  difcovered  the  planet  Juno.  With  the  intention 
therefore  of  detecting  other  fragments  of  the  fuppofed  planet. 
Dr.  Olbers  examined,  thrice  every  year,  all  the  little  ftars 
in  the  oppofite  conftellations  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Whale,  till  his  labours  w-ere  crowned  with  fuccefs  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1807,  ^*7  difeovery  of  a new  planet 
in  the  conftellation  Virgo,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Vella.  This  planet  was  obferved  at  Blackheath  the 
26th  of  April,  1807,  by  S.  Groombridge,  efq.,  an  inge- 
nious and  adlive  allronomer  ; and  purfuing  his  obfervations 
with  perfevering  attention  and  indullry,  he  at  length,  vi%.  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1808,  obferved  the  ecliptic  oppoli- 
tion  of  this  planet  at  7**  30'  in  longitude  ii*  15°  54'  26". 

The  planet  Vella  is  of  the  fifth  or  lixth  magnitude,  and 
may  be  feen  in  a clear  evening  by  the  naked  eye.-  Its  light 
is  more  Intenfe,  pure,  and  white  than  any  of  the  other 
three.  It  is  not  furrounded  with  any  nebulofity,  and  has 
no  vifible  difc.  (Phil.  Tranf.  1807,  part  ii.  p.  265.  260.) 
The  orbit  of  Vella  cuts  the  orbit  of  Pallas,  but  not  in  the 
fame  place  where  it  is  cut  by  that  of  Ceres.  According 
to  the  obfervations  of  Scliroetcr,  the  apparent  diameter  of 
Vella  is  only  0.488  of  a fecond,  one  half  of  what  he  found 
to  be  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fourth  fatellite  of  Saturn  ; 
and  yet  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  its  light  is  fo  intenfe, 
that  Mr.  Schroeter  faw  it  feveral  times  with  his  naked  eye. 
Phil.  Tranf.  1807,  part  ii.  p.  245. 

M.  Burckhardt  is  of  opinion,  that  Le  Monnier  had  ob- 
ferved this  planet  as  a fixed  liar,  fince  a fmall  liar,  fituated 
in  the  fame  place,  and  obferved  by  that  allronomer,  has 
fince  difappeared. 

The  following  are  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  Vella, 
computed  by  Mr.  Groombridge,  from  his  own  obfervations. 
Revolution  - . . 

According  to  others  (fee  Planetary  Num-) 

BERs) in  - - - - . J 

Place  of  aphelion 
Place  of  afcending  node 
Inclination  of  orbit 
Mean  diftance  - 

Excentricity  in  parts  of  the  Earth’s  radius 

The  following  elements  are  given  by  Burckhardt,  in  the 
Connoill’ance  de  Temps  for  1809,  from  the  moll  recent  ob- 
fervations on  the  continent. 
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Place  of  afeending  node 
Place  of  perihelion 
Inclination  of  orbit 
Mean  dillance 
Eicentricity 


3®  13’  1'  o" 
8 9 42  53 

7 8 46 

2.373000 
0.09322 1 


We  fliall  fubjoin  to  the  account  above  given  of  the  four 
new  planets,  called  by  Dr.  Herfchel  ajleroids  (which  fee), 
fome  obfervations  concerning  their  origin.  From  a variety 
of  confiderations  it  has  been  concluded,  agreeably  to  the 
opinion  fuggelted  by  Dr.  Olbcrs,  that  thefe  four  planets  are 
the  fragments  of  a large  celeitial  body,  which  once  exilled 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  On  the  fuppohtion  that  they 
are  independent  planets,  their  diminutive  fize,  the  great  ex- 
centricity  and  inclination  of  their  orbits,  and  their  numerous 
interfedfions,  when  projedled  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
are  phenomena  abfolutely  inexplicable  on  every  principle  of 
fcience,  and  completely  fubverfive  of  that  harmony  and 
order,  which,  before  tlie  difeovery  of  thefe  bodies,  pervaded 
the  planetary  fyftem.  But  if  we  admit  the  hypothefis,  that 
thefe  planets  are  the  remains  of  a larger  body,  which  cir- 
culated round  the  fun,  nearly  in  the  orbit  of  the  greateft 
fragment,  the  fyftem  refumes  its  order,  and  we  dilcover  a 
regular  progreflion  in  the  diftances  of  the  planets,  and  a 
general  harmony  in  the  form  and  pofition  of  their  orbits. 
Thus  does  the  ingenious  Dr.  Brewfter  introduce  his  general 
reafoning  on  tliis  fubjeft.  He  then  proceeds  to  obferve, 
that  the  elements  of  the  new  planets  furnifti  us  with  feveral 
diredl  arguments,  drawn  from  the  excentricity  and  inclina- 
tion of  their  orbits,  and  from  the  pofition  of  their  perihelia 
and  nodes,  and  all  concurring  to  ftiew,  that  the  four  new 
planets  have  diverged  from  one  point  of  fpace,  and  have, 
therefore,  been  originally  combined  in  a larger  body. 
When  the  original  planet  burft  in  pieces,  by  fome  internal 
force  capable  of  overcoming  the  mutual  attradlion  of  the 
fragments,  the  larger  fragment  mult  obvioufly  receive  the 
leaft  impetus  from  the  explofive  force,  and  circulate  in  an 
orbit  deviating  lefs  than  any  other  of  the  fragments  from  the 
original  path  of  the  large  planet ; while  the  lelfer  fragments, 
being  thrown  off  with  greater  velocity,  would  revolve  in 
orbits  more  excentric,  and  more  inclined  to  the  ecliptic. 
Applying  this  remark  to  the  cafe  before  us,  the  excentricity 
ot  Ceres  and  Vefta  is  nearly  one-twelfth  of  their  mean  dif- 
tance,  that  of  Ceres  being  rather  tlie  greateft  ; and  the  ex- 
centricity of  Pallas  and  Juno  is  one-fourtli  of  their  mean 
diftance,  that  of  Pallas  being  a little  greater  than  that  of 
Juno.  From  the  theory  it  might  be  expedfed,  tliat  Pallas 
and  Juno  would  be  confiderably  fmaller  than  Ceres  and 
Vefta,  and  that  Ceres  Ihould  be  the  larger  fragment,  and 
have  an  orbit  more  analogous  in  excentricity  and  inclination 
than  any  of  the  fmaller  fragments  to  tlie  other  planets  of  the 
fyftem.  As  far  as  the  diameters  of  the  new  planets  liave 
been  meafured,  the  theory  is  very  ftrikingly  confirmed  by 
obfervation.  According  to  Dr.  Herfchel,  the  diameter  of 
Ceres  is  163  miles,  while  that  of  Pallas  is  onlv  80.  The 
obfervations  of  Schroeter  make  Juno  confiderably  lefs  than 
Ceres  ; and  though  the  diameter  of  Vefta  has  not  been  ac- 
curately afcertaiiied,  yet  the  inteniity  of  its  light,  and  the 
circumftance  of  its  being  diltinftly  vilible  to  the  naked  eye, 
are  llrong  proofs  that  it  exceeds  in  magnitude  both  Pallas 
and  Juno.  The  ftriking  refemblance  between  the  two  leffer 
fragments,  Pallas  and  Juno,  in  their  magnitudes,  and  in  the 
extreme  excentricity  of  their  orbits,  would  lead  us  to  anti- 
cipate fimilar  refemblances  in  the  pofition  of  their  nodes,  in 
the  place  of  their  perihelia,  and  in  the  inclination  of  their 
orbits  ; while  the  elements  of  Ceres  and  Vefta  Ihoiild  exhibit 
fimilar  coincidences.  Now,  the  inclination  of  Ceres  is  10°, 
and  that  of  Vefta  7°;  while  the  inclination  of  Juno  is  21°, 


and  that  of  Pallas  34’ ; the  two  greater  fragments  having 
nearly  the  fame  inclination,  and  keeping  near  the  ecliptic, 
while  the  lefter  fragments  diverge  from  the  original  path, 
and  rife  to  a great  height  above  the  ecliptic,  and  far  above 
the  orbits  of  all  the  other  planets  in  the  fyftem.  If  it  (hall 
be  found,  from  obfervation,  that  Vefta  is  one  of  the  fmaller 
fragments,  we  may  then  account  for  its  pofition  with  regard 
to  Ceres,  and  for  the  fmall  inclination  and  excentricity  of 
its  orbit,  by  fuppofing  the  planets  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Juno, 
to  have  diverged  in  the  fame  plane,  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  ecliptic,  while  Vefta  diverged  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  original  planet,  in  a plane  parallel  with  the 
ecliptic.  This  opinion  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  the  faA, 
that  the  orbit  of  Vefta  is  nearer  to  the  fun  than  either  of  the 
orbits  of  the  other  three  fragments.  The  fame  coincidence 
is  apparent  in  the  pofition  of  the  nodes.  The  orbits  of 
Pallas  and  Juno  cut  the  ecliptic  in  the  fame  point,  and  the 
nodes  of  Ceres  and  Vefta  are  not  far  diftant.  If  all  the 
fragments  of  the  original  planet  had,  after  the  explofion, 
been  attracted  to  the  larger  fragment,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
would  all  move  in  the  fame  orbit,  and  confequently  have  the 
fame  perihelion.  If  the  fragments  received  a flight  degree 
of  divergency  from  the  explofive  force,  and  moved  in  fepa- 
rate  orbits,  the  points  of  their  perihelion  would  not  coin- 
cide, and  their  feparation  would  increale  with  tlie  divergency 
of  the  fragments.  But,  lince  all  the  fragments  partook  of 
the  motion  of  the  primitive  planet,  the  angle  of  divergency 
could  never  be  very  great ; and,  therefore,  we  ftiould  expedt 
that  all  the  perihelia  of  the  new  planets  would  be  in  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  This  theoretical  deduiftion  is  moll 
wonderfully'  confirmed  by  obfervation.  Thefe  fingular  re- 
femblances, as  our  author  clofes  his  reafoning  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  in  the  motions  of  the  greater  fragments,  and  in  thofe 
of  the  lefter  fragments,  and  the  ftriking  coincidences  be- 
tween theory  and  obfervation  in  the  excentricity  of  their 
orbits,  in  their  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  in  the  pofition  of 
their  nodes,  and  in  the  places  of  their  perihelia,  are  pheno- 
mena whicli  could  not  pollibly  refult  from  chance,  and 
which  concur  to  prove,  with  an  evidence  amounting  almoll 
to  demonftration,  that  the  four  new  planets  have  diverged 
from  one  common  node,  and  have  therefore  compofed  a 
fingle  planet.  Our  author  proceeds  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  meteoric  ftoiies,  which  he  conliders  as  phenomena 
that  might  accompany'  this  great  convulfion.  Fergufon’s 
Aftronomy',  by'  Dr.  Brewfter,  vol.  ii.  See  Balls  of  Fire, 
Falling  Stones,  and  Georgium  Sidls. 

Saturn  is  reprefented  by'  the  charafter  Ty  . This  planet, 
on  account  of  its  great  diftance,  appears  to  the  eye  with  a 
feeble  light.  It  performs  its  revolution  round  the  fun  in 
about  thirty'  y'ears.  See  Saturn. 

Jupiter,  marked  2( , is  a bright  refulgent  liar,  finifliing  its 
collide  round  the  fun  in  about  twelve  y'ears.  See  JuriTKK. 

Vefta  has  no  character  afligned  it.  See  Vesta. 

Juno  is  reprefented  by  the  charadler  f.  See  Juno. 

Pallas  is  exhibited  under  the  character  See  Pallas. 

Ceres  is  marked  by  p.  See  Ceres. 

Mars,  characterized  (j' , is  a ruddy  fiery-coloured  planet, 
linilhing  its  courle  in  about  two  years.  See  Mars. 

The  Earth,  marked  0,  performs  its  revolution  in  one 
y'ear.  See  Earth. 

Venus,  J , is  the  brighteft  of  all  tlie  planets,  conftantly 
attending  the  fun,  and  never  diftant  from  him  above  48  de- 
grees. It  finifhes  its  courfe  in  about  ieven  months. 

When  it  goes  before  the  fun,  it  is  called  F hofphorus  and 
Fucifer  ; and  when  it  follows  him,  Hefperus. 

Mercury,  g , a little  bright  planet,  the  lun’s  conftant 
companion,  from  whofe  fide  it  never  departs  above  28  de- 
grees, and  by  that  means  is  ulually  hid  in  his  fplendour. 
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It  performs  its  courfe  in  about  three  months.  See  Mer- 
cury. 

From  thefe  definitions,  a perfon  may  eafily  diftinguifli  all 
the  planets.  For,  if  after  fun-fet  he  fees  a planet  nearer  the 
eaft  than  the  weft,  he  may  conclude  it  is  neither  Mercury 
nor  Venus;  and  may  determine  whether  it  is  Saturn,  Ju- 
piter, or  Mars,  by  the  colour  and  light ; by  which  alfo  he 
may  diftinguifh  between  Mercury  and  Venus. 

Planets,  Nature  of  the.  From  the  feveral  phafes  and 
appearances  of  the  planets,  they  arc  found  to  be  all  like  the 
moon,  which  we  have  (hewn  to  be  like  our  earth  ; whence 
it  follows,  that  the  planets  are  alfo  dark,  opaque,  fpherical. 
Sic.  bodies,  like  our  earth. 

This  may  be  Ihewn  almoft  to  a demonftration. 

The  phafes  of  Mercury  are  eafily  diftinguiihed  to  be  like 
thofe  of  Venus ; but  no  fpots  have  yet  been  difcovered,  by 
which  we  can  afcertain  whether  it  has  any  rotation.  Al- 
though Dr.  Herfchel  affirms,  in  confequence  of  his  obferva- 
tions  of  this  planet,  that  it  appears  equally  luminous  in 
every  part  of  its  body,  and  that  its  difc  is  always  well  de- 
fined, without  any  fpot  or  ragged  edge,  Mr.  Schroeter 
thinks  that  he  has  difcovered  not  only  fpots,  but  mountains 
in  Mercury.  He  meafured  two  of  thefe  mountains,  the 
highell  of  which  was  8900  toifes,  or  io|  miles,  or  more 
than  double  the  height  of  Chimboraco  in  the  Andes  ; and 
the  other  was  little  more  than  locx)  toifes  high.  From  the 
variations  in  the  daily  appearance  of  Mercury’s  horns,  this 
aftronomer  infers  that  the  period  of  its  daily  rotation  was 
24*'  5'  28".  Thefe  obfervations  remain  to  be  confirmed. 

Venus,  obfervcd  with  a telefcope,  is  rarely  found  full, 
but  with  variable  phafes  like  thofe  of  the  moon  ; her  illu- 
minated part  ftill  turned  towards  the  fun,  viz.  tovs-ards  the 
eaft  when  ffie  is  the  morning-ftar,  and  towards  the  weft 
when  the  evening-ftar. 

The  phafes  of  Venus  were  firft  difcovered  in  1611  by 
Galileo,  who  fent  an  account  of  the  difcovery  to  William  de 
Medici,  in  order  to  have  it  communicated  to  Kepler.  He 
tranfmitted  it  in  this  cypher,  “ Hstc  immaturas  a me  fruftra 
leguntur,  0.7  which,  duly  arranged,  is  “ Cynthias  figuras 
asmulatur  mater  amorum,”  /.  e.  Venus  emulates  the  phafes 
of  the  moon.  Afterwards  he  wrote  a letter  to  him,  giving 
an  account  of  the  difcovery,  and  explaining  the  cypher, 
in  1666,  M.  Caffini,  at  a time  when  Venus  was  dicho- 
tomized, difcovered  a bright  fpot  upon  it  at  the  ftraight 
edge,  like  fome  of  the  bright  fpots  upon  the  moon’s  furface  ; 
and  by  obferving  its  motion,  which  was  upon  tlie  edge,  he 
found  the  fidereal  time  of  rotation  to  be  23*’  16'.  In  the 
vear  1726,  Bianchini  made  fome  obfervations  upon  the  fpots 
of  Venus,  and  afterted  that  the  time  of  rotation  was  244 
days ; that  the  north  pole  anfwered  to  the  20th  degree  of 
Aquarius,  and  was  elevated  from  15°  to  20°  above  its  orbit ; 
and  that  the  axis  continued  parallel  to  itfelf.  M.  Caffini, 
the  fon,  vindicated  his  father’s  obfervations,  and  took  oc- 
cafion,  from  the  interruption  of  Bianchini’s  obfervations,  to 
Ihew  that  ffie  might  eafily  miftake  different  fpots  for  the  fame ; 
and  he  concludes,  that  if  we  fuppole  the  time  of  rotation  to 
be  23’’  20',  it  agrees  equally  with  their  obfervations  ; but  if 
we  take  it  to  be  244  days,  it  will  not  at  all  agree  with  his  fa- 
ther’s obfervations.  M.  Schroeter  has  endeavoured  to  ffiew 
that  Venus  has  an  atmofphere,  from  obferving  that  the  illu- 
minated limb,  when  horned,  exceeds  a femicircle ; and  this 
he  fuppofes  to  arife  from  the  refradfion  of  the  fun’s  rays 
through  the  atmofphere  of  Venus  at  the  cufps,  by  which 
they  appear  prolonged.  The  cufps  appeared  fometimes  to 
run  15°  19'  into  the  dark  hemifphere  ; from  which  he  com- 
putes, that  the  height  of  the  atmofphere,  for  refrafting  fuch 
a quantity  of  light,  muft  be  15,156  Paris  feet;  but  this 
muft  depend  on  the  rat uf and  denfity  of  the  atmofphere,  of 


which  we  are  ignorant.  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1792.)  He 
makes  the  time  of  rotation  to  be  23*'  21'  ; and  concludes, 
from  his  obfervations,  that  there  are  confiderable  mountains 
upon  this  planet. 

He  found  that,  like  thofe  of  Mercury  and  of  the  moon,  thofe 
of  the  fouthern  hemifphere  were  the  higheft  ; their  perpen- 
dicular heights  being  nearly  as  the  diameters  of  their  refpett- 
ive  planets.  M.  Schroeter  meafured  the  height  of  four 
mountains  in  Venus,  and  obtained  the  following  refults;  viz. 

Toilei>.  Miles. 


lit  Higheit 
2d  Higheft 
3d  Higheft 
4th  Higlieft 


10900 

15750 

950c 

9000 


22.05 

18.97 

11.44 

10.84 


This  planet  has  g.nerally  been  confidered  as  about  220 
miles  lefs  in  diameter  than  the  earth  ; but  from  the  meafure- 
ments  of  Dr.  Plerlchel,  wliole  accuracy  cannot  be  queftioned, 
it  is  inferred  that  when  reduced  to  the  mean  diftance  of  the 
earth,  her  apparent  mean  diameter  is  1 8^.79,  that  of  the  earth 
being  if. 2,  that  is,  8648  Engliffi  miles,  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  being  7912.  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1795.  See  Venus. 

M.  de  la  Hire,  in  1 700,  with  a telefcope  of  fixteen  feet, 
difcovered  mountains  in  Venus,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  moon. 

Dr.  Herfchel  agrees  with  M.  Schroeter  in  fuppoling  that 
Venus  has  a confiderable  atmofphere  ; but  he  has  not  made 
any  obfervations  by  which  he  can  determine  either  the  time  of 
rotation,  orthepofitionof  the  axis.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1793. 

Gafl'endus  firft,  and  after  him  others,  have  obferved  Mer- 
cury on  the  face  of  the  fun,  acrofs  which  he  appeared  to 
pafs  like  a black  round  fpot.  Horrox,  in  1 639,  alfo  obferved 
Venus  in  the  fun,  where  ftie  made  the  fame  appearance.  Two 
traufits  have  been  fince  obferved,  and  thofe  of  Mercury  are 
more  frequent.  See  Parallax  and  Transit. 

Galileo  difcovered  tlie  phafes  of  Mars ; after  which 
fome  Italians,  in  1636,  had  an  imperfeeft  view  of  a fpot. 
But  in  1666  Dr.  Hooke  and  M.  Caffini  difcovered  fome 


well  defined  fpots,  obferved  likewlfe  by  Campani  ; and 
Caffini  determined  the  time  of  the  rotation  to  be  40'. 
Soon  after,  M.  Maraldi  obferved  fome  fpots,  and  deter- 
mined the  time  of  rotation  to  be  24’'  39'.  Fie  alfo  obferved 
a very  bright  part  near  the  fouthern  pole,  apparently  like  a 
polar  zone  ; this,  he  fays,  has  been  obferved  for  60  years  ; 
It  is  not  of  equal  brlghtnefs  ; more  than  half  of  it  being 
brighter  than  the  reft  ; and  that  part  which  is  leaft  bright  is 
fubjeCl  to  great  changes,  and  fometimes  difappears.  Some- 
thing of  the  fame  kind  has  been  obferved  about  the  north 
pole.  The  rotation  is  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns. 
Dr.  Herfchel  makes  the  time  of  a fidereal  revolution  to  be 
2f  39'  2i".67,  without  the  probability  of  a greater  error 
than  z".34.  He  propofes  to  find  the  time  of  a fidereal  ro- 
tation, in  order  to  difeover,  by  future  obfervations,  whether 
there  is  any  alteration  in  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth,  or  of  the  planets,  about  their  axes ; for  a change  of 
either  would  be  thus  difcovered.  He  chofe  Mars,  becaufe  its 
fpots  are  permanent.  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1781.)  From 
farther  obfervations  upon  Mars,  which  he  publiffied  in  Phil. 
Tranf.  for  1784,  he  makes  its  axis  to  be  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  59°  42',  and  61°  18'  to  its  orbit  ; and  the  north  pole 
to  be  direfted  to  17°  47'  of  Pifees  upon  the  ecliptic,  and 
19°  28'  on  its  orbit.  He  makes  the  ratio  of  the  diameters 
of  Mars  to  be  as  16  to  15.  Dr.  Mafttelyne  has  carefully 
oblerved  Mars  at  the  time  of  oppofition,  but  could  not  per- 
ceive any  difference  in  its  diameters.  Dr.  Herfchel  obferves, 
that  Mars  has  a confiderable  atmofphere,  the  denfity  of  which 
occafions  the  rednefs  of  its  light.  La  Place  has  computed  the 
denfity  of  this  planet  to  be  |ths  that  of  the  earth.  See  Mars. 

Jupiter  is  obferved  to  have  belts,  and  alfo  fpots,  by 
which  the  time  of  its  rotation  can  be  more  accurately  afccr- 

tained. 
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tained.  Thefe  belts  were  firlt  obferved  by  two  Jefuits, 
Zuppi  and  Bartoli.  They  were  afterwards  examined  in  1633 
by  Fontana,  Rheita,  Riccioli,  Grimaldi  and  Campani.  M. 
Cafllni  found  the  time  of  rotation  to  be  9’’  56",  from  a re- 
markable fpot  which  he  obferved  in  1665.  In  October, 
1691,  he  obferved  two  bright  fpots,  almoft  as  broad  as  the 
belts  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  faw  two  more,  and 
found  them  to  revolve  in  9'’  51';  he  alfo  obferved  fame 
other  fpots  near  Jupiter’s  equator,  which  revolved  in  9''  50' ; 
and,  in  general,  he  found  that  the  nearer  the  fpots  were  to 
the  equator,  the  quicker  they  revolved.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable,  that  the  fpots  are  not  upon  Jupiter’s  furface, 
but  in  its  atmofphere  ; and  for  this  reafon  alfo,  that  feveral 
fpots,  which  appeared  round  at  firll,  grew  oblong  by  de- 
grees, in  a direflion  parallel  to  the  belts,  and  divided  them- 
felves  into  two  or  three  fpots.  M.  Maraldi,  from  a great 
many  obfervations  of  the  fpot  obferved  by  Cafllni  in  1665, 
found  the  time  of  rotation  to  be  9'’  56'  : and  concluded  that 
the  fpots  had  a dependence  upon  the  contiguous  belt,  as  the 
fpot  had  never  appeared  without  the  belt,  though  the  belt 
had  been  feen  without  the  fpot.  It  continued  to  appear 
and  difappear,  until  the  year  1694,  and  was  not  feen  any 
more  until  the  year  1708  ; hence  he  concluded,  that  the 
fpot  was  fome  effufion  from  the  belt  upon  a fixed  place  of 
Jupiter’s  body  : for  it  always  appeared  in  the  fame  place. 
.Dr.  Herfchel  found  the  time  of  rotation  of  different  Ipots 
to  vary  ; and  that  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  fame  fpots  dimi- 
nifhed,  for  the  fpot  obferved  in  1788  revolved  as  follows. 
From  February  the  25th  to  March  the  2d,  in  55'  20"  ; 
from  March  the  2d  to  the  14th,  in  9'’  54' 58";  from  April 
the  7th  to  the  12th,  in  9''  51'  35".  Alfo,  from  a fpot  obferved 
in  1779,  its  rotation  was,  from  April  the  14th  to  the  19th,  in 
9'’  51'  45"  ; from  April  the  19th  to  the  23d.,  in  9''  50'  48". 
This,  he  obferves,  is  agreeable  to  the  tlieory  of  equinodlial 
winds,  as  it  may  be  fome  time  before  the  fpot  can  acquire 
the  velocity  of  the  wind;  and  if  Jupiter’s  fpots  fhould  be 
obferved  in  different  parts  of  its  revolution  to  be  accelerated 
and  retarded,  it  would  amount  almoft  to  a demonftration  of 
its  monfoons,  and  their  periodical  changes.  M.  Schroeter 
makes  the  time  of  rotation  9'’  55'  36".6  ; and  he  obferved 
the  fame  variations  with  thofe  of  Dr.  Herfchel.  The  rota- 
tion is  according  to  the  order  of  the  ligns.  This  planet  is 
obferved  to  be  flat  at  its  poles.  Dr.  Pound  meafured  the 
polar  and  equatorial  diameters,  and  found  them  to  be  as  12  to 
13.  Mr.  Short  made  them  as  13  to  14.  Dr.  Bradley 
made  them  as  12.5  to  13.5.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  makes  the 
ratio  9 Jto  lo-^  by  theory.  The  belts  of  Jupiter  are  gene- 
rally parallel  to  its  equator,  wliich  is  very  nearly  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic  : they  are  lubjedi  to  great  variations,  in  refpedl 
both  to  their  number  and  figure  : fometimes  eight  have  been 
feen  at  once,  and  at  other  times  only  one  : fometimes  they 
continue  for  three  months  without  any  variation,  and  fome- 
times a new  belt  has  been  formed  in  an  hour  or  two.  From 
their  being  fubjeft  to  fuch  clianges,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  do  not  adhere  to  the  body  of  Jupiter,  but  exift  in  its 
atmofphere.  Others,  however,  imagine  that  they  are  of  a 
more  permanent  nature,  and  that  they  indicate  great  phyfical 
revolutions,  which  are  perpetually  agitating  and  changing 
the  furface  of  the  planet.  It  is  iuggefted  by  Dr.  Brew- 
fter  (Fergufon’s  Aftronomy,  vol.  ii. ) that  the  fpot  firft  ob- 
ferved by  Cafllni,  already  mentioned,  could  not  poflibly  be 
occafioned  by  any  atmofpherical  variations  ; and  that  its  dif- 
appearance  for  five  years,  between  1708  and  1713,  affords  a 
prefumptive,  though  not  a decifive  argument,  that  it  arofe 
from  fome  changes  in  the  body  of  the  planet.  He  inclines 
to  think,  that  from  the  frequent  appearance  of  this  fpot,  it 
is  permanent  upon  the  body  of  Jupiter,  and  that  its  difap- 
pearanceis  owing  to  the  interpofition  of  clouds  in  the  atmo- 


fphere of  the  planet.  He  farther  intimates,  that  the  clouds 
of  Jupiter,  partaking  of  the  great  velocity  of  its  diurnal 
motion,  are  formed  into  ftrata  parallel  with  the  equator  ; 
that  the  body  of  Jupiter  refleHs  lefs  light  than  the  clouds  ; 
and  that  the  belts  are  nothing  more  than  the  body  of  the 
planet  feen  through  the  parallel  interftices  which  lie  between 
the  different  ftrata  of  clouds.  The  permanent  fpot  of  Cafllni 
will,  of  courfe,  only  be  feen  when  it  is  immediately  below  one 
of  thefe  interftices,  and  will  therefore  always  appear  as  if  it  ac- 
companied one  of  the  belts.  See  Jupiter  and  Satellites. 

Saturn  was  fufpeefted  by  Cafllni  and  Fatio,  in  1683,  to 
have  a revolution  about  its  axis,  for  they  one  day  faw  a 
bright  ftreak,  which  difappeared  the  next,  when  another 
came  into  view  near  the  edge  of  its  dife  : thefe  ftreaks  are 
called  “ belts.”  In  1719,  when  the  ring  difappeared, 
Caflini  faw  its  lhadow  upon  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  a 
belt  on  each  fide  parallel  to  the  lhadow.  When  the  ring  was 
villble,  he  perceived  the  curvature  of  the  belts  was  fuch  as 
agreed  with  the  elevation  of  the  eye  above  the  plane  of  the 
ring.  He  confidered  them  as  limilar  to  our  clouds  ffoating 
in  the  air  ; and  having  a curvature  fimilar  to  the  exterior 
circumference  of  the  ring,  he  concluded  that  they  ouglit  to 
be  nearly  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  planet,  and  that  con- 
fequently  the  atmofphere  of  Saturn  extended  to  the  ring. 
Huygens  obferved  five  belts,  which  were  nearly  parallel  to 
the  equator.  Dr.  Herfchel  found  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  belts  always  followed  the  direftion  of  the  ring  : thus,  as 
the  ring  opened,  the  belts  began  to  Ihew  an  incurvature  an- 
fwering  to  it.  And  during  his  obfervations  on  June  the  19th, 
20th,  and  2ift,  in  the  year  1780,  he  faw  the  fame  fpot  in 
three  different  fituations.  Fie  conjeftured,  therefore,  that 
Saturn  revolved  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
its  ring.  Another  argument  in  fupport  of  this  is,  that 
the  planet  is  an  oblate  fpheroid,  having  t*he  diameter  in  the 
direction  of  the  ring  to  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  it,  as 
about  II  to  10,  according  to  Dr.  Herfchel  ; the  meafures 
were  taken  with  a wire  micrometer,  prefixed  to  his  20-feet 
refledtor.  The  truth  of  his  conjedture  he  has  now  verified, 
having  determined  that  Saturn  revolves  about  its  axis  in 
lo*'  16'  o".44.  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1794.)  La  Place  had 
formerly  found  that  the  interior  ring  ought  to  perform  its 
revolution  in  ten  hours.  (Mem.  Acad.  1787.)  The  rota- 
tion is  according  to  the  order  of  tlie  figns. 

In  1789  Dr.  Herfchel  meafured  the  diameter  of  this 
planet,  and  found  that  the  equatorial  diameter  w'as  22".8, 
and  the  polar  diameter  2o".6  ; which  gives  the  proportion 
nearly  of  10  to  ii.  But  from  more  recent  obfervations,  he 
inferred  that  the  polar  is  to  the  equatorial  diameter  as  32  to 
35,  or  as  II  to  12  nearly.  Until  the  year  1805  Dr.  Herf- 
chel had  always  regarded  Saturn  as  an  accurate  fpheroid,  but 
in  April  of  that  year  he  was  Itruck  with  a very  fingular  ap- 
pearance exhibited  by  tlie  planet.  The  flattening  at  the 
poles  did  not  feem  to  begin  till  a very  high  latitude  ; fo  that 
the  real  figure  of  the  planet  refembled  a fquare,  or  rather  a 
parallelogram,  with  the  four  corners  rounded  off  deeply,  but 
not  fo  much  as  to  bring  it  to  a fpheroid.  ( See  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1 805. ) The  following  are  the  proportional  dimenfions 
of  Saturn’s  dife. 

Diameter  of  the  greateft  curvature  - 36 

Equatorial  diameter  - - 

Polar  diameter  - - - 32 

Latitude  of  the  longeft  diameter  - 4y‘^  20’ 

See  Ring  and  Saturn. 

The  Georgian  planet  is  at  fo  great  a diftance,  that  aftro- 
nomers  with  their  bell  telefcopes,  have  not  been  able  to  dif- 
cover  whether  or  not  it  has  any  revolution  about  its  axis. 
Since  the  Sun  (fee  Sun),  Moon  (fee  Moon),  Saturn,  Ju- 
piter, Mars,  the  Earth,  and  Venus,  are  found  to  revolve 
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on  their  axes,  i.  e.  to  have  a diurnal  rotation,  we  may  argue 
from  analogy  that  Mercury  and  the  Georgian  have  the  fame  ; 
although  the  proximity  of  the  former  to  the  fun,  and  the 
great  diftance  of  the  latter  prevent  any  fpots  from  being  ob- 
ferved  in  them,  by  which  that  rotation  miglit  be  demonftrated. 

Moreover,  in  the  year  1609,  were  firll  obferved  the  little 
ftars  or  moons,  moving  about  Jupiter,  by  Sim.  Marius  ; and 
in  1610  the  fame  were  obferved  by  Galileo  : thefe  are  now 
frequently  obferved  to  difappear  in  a clear  flcy,  when  Jupiter 
happens  to  be  diametrically  interpofed  between  them  and  the 
fun.  Whence  it  appears  that  they  are  void  of  light,  at  fuch 
time  when  the  fun’s  rays,  intercepted  by  Jupiter,  cannot  be 
propagated  to  them  in  right  lines  ; and  hence  alfo  that,  like 
tlie  moon,  they  are  opaque  bodies  illuminated  by  tlie  fun  ; 
and  hence  again,  fince  Jupiter  does  not  illuminate  his  fatel- 
lites  when  placed  behind  him,  he  himfelf,  in  that  part  turned 
from  the  fun,  may  be  argued  to  be  void  of  light. 

When  Jupiter’s  moons  are  diametrically  interpofed  between 
Jupiter  and  the  fun,  there  is  feen  around  fpot  on  Jupiter’s 
dilk,  which  is  fometimes  larger  than  the  fatellite  itfelf. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  the  fatellites  are  opaque  bodies,  illu- 
minated by  the  fun  ; that  they  projeft  a lhadow  from  the 
fun  ; and  that  the  round  fpots,  feen  in  Jupiter,  are  the 
fliadows  of  the  fatellites. 

Whence,  alfo,  the  interfedlion  of  that  fliadow  being  found 
to  be  a circle,  the  lhadow  muft  be  conical  ; and  therefore  the 
figure  of  the  fatellites,  at  leaft  as  to  fenfe,  is  fpherical. 

The  earth  being  between  Jupiter  and  the  fun  ; if,  at  the 
fame  time,  any  one  of  the  fatellites  happen  to  be  between  Ju- 
piter and  the  fun,  it  is  loll  in  Jupiter’s  light ; though  fome- 
times appearing  like  a black  fpot.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  frequently  obferved  by  Caflini  and  Maraldi  who  have 
likewife  noted  very  confiderable  alterations  in  the  apparent 
magnitudes  of  the  fatellites  ; for  which  no  reafon  could  be 
given  from  the  dillance  of  Jupiter,  the  fun,  or  the  earth  ; 
e.  gr.  that  the  fourth,  which  is  ufually  feen  the  fmalleil,  is 
fometimes  the  largell ; and  the  third,  which  is  ufually  the 
largell,  appears  fometimes  the  fmalleil.  Hence,  as  the 
fatellites  are  illuminated  by  the  luu,  even  when  immerged 
in  Jupiter’s  light,  yet  do  appear  obicure,  there  mull  be  lome 
alteration  in  their  atmofpheres,  to  prevent  the  fun’s  rays 
being  equally  reflefted  from  every  part  of  their  furface  ; 
which  mull  likewife  be  the  caufe  why  their  lhadow  is  fome- 
times larger  than  themfelves.  See  Satellites. 

Now,  to  fum  up  the  evidence  relulting  from  the  pre- 
ceding detail  of  obfervations  : i.  Since  in  Venus,  Mercury, 
and  Mars,  only  that  part  of  the  dife  illuminated  by  the  fun, 
is  found  to  Ihine  ; and,  again,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  when 
between  the  eartli  and  the  fun,  appear  like  dark  fpots,  or 
maculae,  on  the  fun’s  dife,  it  is  evident,  that  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Mercury,  are  opaque  bodies,  illuminated  with  the  bor- 
rowed light  of  the  fun.  And  the  fame  appears  of  Jupiter, 
from  its  being  void  of  light  in  that  part  to  which  the  lhadow 
of  the  fatellites  reaches,  as  well  as  in  that  part  turned  from 
the  fun  ; and  that  his  fatellites  are  opaque,  and  refledl  the 
fun’s  light,  is  alfo  abundantly  Ihevvn.  Wherefore,  fince 
Saturn,  with  his  ring  and  fatellites,  do  only  yield  a faint 
light,  fainter  confiderably  than  that  of  the  fixed  liars, 
though  thefe  be  vaftly  more  remote,  and  than  that  of  the 
reft  of  the  planets,  it  is  pall  doubt,  that  he  too,  with  his 
attendants,  are  opaque  bodies. 

Since  the  fun’s  light  is  not  traiifmitted  through 
Mercury  and  Venus,  when  placed  againll  him,  it  is  plain 
they  are  denfe  opaque  bodies  ; which  is  likewife  evident 
in  .Jupiter,  from  his  hiding  the  fatellites  in  his  lhadow  ; and 
therefore,  by  analogy,  the  fame  may  be  concluded  of  Saturn. 

From  the  variable  fpots  in  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter, 
fome  have  concluded  that  thofe  planets  have  a changeable 


atmofphere  ; which  changeable  atmofphere  may,  by  a like  ar- 
gument, be  inferred  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter ; and  therefore, 
by  fimilitude,  the  fame  may  be  concluded  of  the  other  planets. 

In  like  manner,  from  the  mountains  obferved  in  Venus, 
the  fame  may  be  fuppofed  in  the  other  planets. 

Since  then  Saturn,  Jupiter,  the  fatellites  of  both.  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Mercury,  are  opaque  bodies,  Ihining  with 
the  fun’s  borrowed  light,  and  are  furnilhed  with  mountains, 
and  encompaffed,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  with  a changeable 
atmofphere,  they  have,  of  confequence,  waters,  feas,  &c, 
as  well  as  dry  land,  and  they  are  bodies,  therefore,  like  the 
earth.  Q.  E.  D. 

And  hence  nothing  hinders  but  that  the  planets  may  alfo 
be  concluded  to  be  inhabited.  Huygens,  in  his  Cofmo- 
theoros,  argues  very  plaufibly  for  the  exillence  of  planetary 
inhabitants,  from  the  fimilitude  of  the  planets  with  our 
earth  : thofe,  like  this,  being  opaque,  denfe,  uneven,  round, 
heavy,  illuminated,  and  warmed  by  the  fun,  having  night 
and  day,  fummer  and  winter,  &c. 

Woliius  deduces  fomething  relating  to  this  purpofe  from 
arguments  of  another  kind.  Thus,  e.  gr.  it  is  fcaixely  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  earth,  and,  in  eftedl,  of  the  giant  kind. 
For  it  is  ftiewn  in  optics,  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  dilates 
in  a ftrong  light,  and  contradls  in  a weak  one  : wherefore, 
fince  in  Jupiter  the  fun’s  meridian  light  is  much  feebler  than 
on  the  earth,  on  account  of  Jupiter’s  greater  diftance  from 
the  fun,  the  pupil  will  need  to  be  much  more  dilatable  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Jupiter  than  in  thofe  of  the  earth.  But  the 
pupil  is  obferved  to  have  a conllant  proportion  to  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  and  the  eye  to  the  reft  of  the  body ; fo  that  in 
animals,  the  larger  the  pupil  the  larger  the  eye,  and  the 
larger  the  body. 

To  afeertain  the  fize  of  thefe  jovial  inhabitants,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  dillance  of  Jupiter  from  the  fun  is  to  the 
earth’s  diftance  from  the  fame,  as  28  to  5 ; the  intenfity  of 
the  fun’s  light  in  Jupiter  is  to  its  intenfity  on  the  earth,  in 
a duplicate  ratio  of  y to  28  ; but  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  the  pupil  dilates  in  a ratio  greater  than  that  in  which  the 
intenfity  of  light  decreafes  ; otherwife  a body  at  a great  dif- 
tance might  be  feen  as  clearly  as  a nearer  ; the  diameter, 
therefore,  of  the  pupil  in  its  greateft  dilatation,  in  the 
earth,  is  to  its  diameter  in  the  like  ftate  in  Jupiter,  in  a ratio 
greater  than  that  of  the  duplicate  of  5 to  28.  If  then  we 
put  it  as  10  to  28,  or  as  5 to  14:  fince  the  ordinary  llature 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  is  computed  at  5 Englilli  feet 
4 inches  and  Aths,  (which  Wolfius  tells  us  was  his  own 
height,)  the  ordinary  llature  of  Jupiter’s  inhabitants  will 
be  found  about  14  feet  ’ds,  which  is  very  nearly  the  fize  of 
the  giant  Og,  mentioned  by  Mofes,  whofe  iron  bed  was 
nine  cubits  long,  and  its  breadth  four.  But  arguments  of 
this  kind  being  more  whimfical  than  folid,  are  needlefs,  in 
order  to  jultify  the  fimilarity  of  the  other  planets  to  our 
earth,  and  a conjefture,  that  they  are  dellined  by  the 
Creator  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

For  an  account  of  the  relative  and  real  magnitudes,  the 
proportional  and  adlual  dillances,  annual  and  diurnal  revo- 
lutions, &c.  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and  lecondary, 
fee  Sun,  Solar  System,  Moon,  Satellites,  each  planet 
under  its  proper  name,  and  the  references  in  the  fequel  of 
this  article. 

The  quantities  of  matter  in  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  the  Earth,  as  determined  by  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
gravity,  are  to  each  other  as  the  numbers  i,  toVt’  Wttj 
Tff-rrV-s-5- > and  their  denfities  as  the  numbers  100,  94^,  67, 
and  400 ; and  tlieir  attradlive  powers  at  their  furfaces  as 
the  numbers  10,000,  943,  529,  435,  refpedlively.  For  a 
more  correct  ftatement,  lee  Density. 


For 
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For  the  places  and  motion  of  the  aphelia  of  the  planets, 
and  the  method  of  determining  them,  fee  Aphelion. 

For  the  diameters  of  the  fun  and  planets,  as  feen  from  the 
earth,  and  the  diameters  of  the  planets,  as  feen  from  the 
fun,  fee  Diameter^ 

For  the  relative  mean  diftances  of  the  planets  from  the 
fun,  fee  Distance. 

' The  greateft  equations  of  the  planets  are  as  follow  • 
Mercury,  23°  40'  o" ; Venus,  0°  47'  20"  ; the  Earth, 
1°  55'  36".5  ; Mars,  10°  40' 40";  Jupiter,  5°  30'  38".3  ; 
Saturn,  6°  26'  42"  ; the  Georgian,  5"  27'  16".  See  Equa- 
tion. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  of  the  denfities, 
diameters,  quantities  of  matter,  and  gravity  on  the  furfaces 
of  the  fun  and  planets,  refpeftively. 


Planets. 

Denlities. 

Diameters. 

Quantities  of 
Matter, 

Gravity  on 
Surfaces. 

Sun 

0.25226 

109.8 

333928 

27.7 

Mercury 

2-5833 

0.4 

0.16536 

1-0333 

Venus 

1.024 

0-9543 

0.88993 

0.9771 

Earth 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Mars 

0.6563 

0.5109 

0.08752 

0-3355 

Jupiter 

0.20093 

11.59 

312. lOI 

2.3287 

Saturn 

0.10349 

9.812 

97.762 

1.0154 

Georgian 

0. 2 1 805 

4.258 

16.837 

0.9285 

Moon 

0.6149 

0.2727 

0.01245 

, 0.1677 

The  intenfities  of  light  and  heat  which  the  planets  receive 
from  the  fun,  vary  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  their  diilances 
from  the  fun  : and  the  apparent  diameter  of  a body  is  in- 
verfely as  its  diftance  ; and  therefore  afluming  the  mean  dia- 
meter of  the  fun  = 32',  we  fhall  have  his  apparent  diameter 
at  the  feveral  planets  as  follows. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  intenfities  of 
light  and  heat  at  the  different  planets,  and  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  Sun  ieen  from  them. 


Planets. 

Intenfities 
of  Light 
rui(!  Heal. 

Apparent 
Diameter  of 
the  Sun. 

Mercury 

6.25 

80' 

Venus 

2.04 

45*7 

Earth 

1 

32 

Mars 

0-44375 

21-33 

Jupiter 

0.036875 

6.15 

Saturn 

o.oi 106 

3-37 

Georgian 

0.00276 

1.64 

The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  all  ellipfes ; one  of  whole 
foci  is  in  the  fun.  This  Kepler  firll  found  from  Tycho’s  ob- 
fervations  ; before  him,  all  ailronomers  took  the  planetary- 
orbits  for  excentric  circles.  The  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeded was  as  follows. 

Let  S {P!aU  XIX.  AJlronumy,  Jig.  3.)  be  the  fun, 
M Mars,  D,  E,  two  places  of  the  earth  w-lien  Mars  is  in 
the  fame  point  M of  its  orbit.  When  the  earth  was  at  D, 
he  obferved  the  difference  between  the  longitudes  of  the  fun 
and  Mars,  or  the  angle  M D S ; in  like  manner,  he  obferved 
the  angle  M E S.  Now  the  places  D,  E,  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  being  known,  the  diftances  D S,  E S,  and  the  angle 
D S E,  will  be  known  ; hence,  in  the  triangle  D S E,  we 
know  D S,  S E,  and  the  angle  D S-'E,  to  find  D E,  and 
the  angles  S D E,  S E D ; hence  we  know  the  angles 
M D E,  MED,  and  D E,  to  find  M D ; dnd  laflly,  in 
the  triangle  M D S,  we  know  M D,  D S,  and  the  angle 
M D S,  to  find  M S,  the  diftance  of  Mars  from  the 
fun.  He  alfo  found  the  angle  M S D,  the  difference  of 
the  heliocentric  longitudes  of  Mars  and  the  earth.  By 
this  method,  Kepler,  from  obfervatioiis  made  on  Mars 
when  in  aphelion  and  perihelion  (for  he  had  determined 
the  pofition  of  the  line  of  the  apfides,  by  a method  in- 
dependent of  the  form  of  the  orbit),  determined  the 
former  diftance  from  the  fun  to  be  166780,  and  the  lat- 
ter 138500,  the  mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  be- 
ing 100000  ; hence,  the  mean  diftance  of  Mars  was  152640, 
and  the  excentricity  of  its  orbit  14140.  He  then  deter- 
mined, in  like  manner,  three  other  diftances,  and  found  them 
to  be  147750,  163100,  166255.  He  next  calculated  the 
fame  three  diftances,  upon  fiippofition  that  the  orbit  was  a 
circle,  and  found  them  to  be  148539,  163883,  166605  ; 
the  errors  therefore  of  the  circular  hypothefis  were  789, 
783,  350.  But  he  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  Tycho’s 
obfervations,  (upon  which  he  founded  all  thefe  calculations,) 
to  fuppofe  that  thefe  differences  might  arile  from  their  inac- 
curacy ; and  as  the  diftance  between  the  aphelion  and  peri- 
helion was  too  great,  upon  fiippofition  that  the  orbit  was  a 
circle,  he  knew  that  the  form  of  the  orbit  muff  be  an  oval : 
“ Itaque  plane  hoc  eft  : Orbita  planetas  non  eft  circulus,  fed 
ingrediens  ad  latera  utraque  paulatirn,  iterumque  ad  circuli 
amplitudinem  in  perigaeo  exiens,  cujufmodi  figuram  itineris 
ovalem  appellitant,”  p.  213.  And  as,  of  all  ovals,  the  el- 
lipfe  appeared  to  be  the  molt  fimple,  he  firll  fuppofed  the 
orbit  to  be  an  ellipfe,  and  placed  the  fun  in  one  of  the  foci  ; 
and  upon  calculating  the  above  obferved  diftances,  he  found 
they  agreed  together.  He  did  the  fame  for  other  points  of 
the  orbit,  and  found  that  they  all  agreed  : and  thus  he  pro- 
nounced the  orbit  of  Mars  to  be  an  ellipfe,  having  the  fun  in 
one  of  its  foci.  Having  determined  this  for  the  orbit  of 
Mars,  he  conjeftured  the  fame  to  be  true  for  all  the  other 
planets,  and  upon  trial  he  found  it  to  be  f©.  Hence,  he 
concluded,  “ that  the  fix  primary  planets  revolve  about  the 
fun  in  ellipfes,  having  the  fun  in  one  of  the  foci.” 

The  relative  mean  diftances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun 
are  as  follow:  Mercury,  38710;  Venus,  72333;  Earth, 
100000;  M-ars,  152369  ; Jupiter,  520279;  Saturn,  954072  ; 
Georgian,  1918352. 

Having  thus  difeovered  the  relative  mean  diftances  of  the 
planets  from  the  fun,  and  knowing  their  periodic  times,  he 
next  endeavoured  to  find  if  there  was  any  relation  between 
them,  having  had  a ftrong  paflion  for  finding  analogies  in  na- 
ture. On  March  8,  1618,  he  began  to  compare  the  powers 
of  thefe  quantities,  and  at  that  time  he  took  the  fquares  of 
the  periodic  times,  and  compared  them  with  the  cubes  of 
the  mean  diftances,  but,  from  fome  error  in  the  calculation, 
they  did  not  agree.  But  on  May  15,  having  made  the  laft 
2 calculations. 
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calculations  again,  he  difcovered  his  error,  and  found  an 
exaft  agreement  between  them.  Thus  he  difcovered  that 
famous  law,  “ That  the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  of  all 
the  planets  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  diilances  from  the 
fun.”  Sir  I.  Newton  afterwards  proved  that  this  is  a ne- 
ceffary  confequence  of  the  motion  of  a body  in  an  ellipfe, 
revolving  about  the  focus.  Prin.  Phil.  lib.  i.  fee.  2.  pr.  15. 

Kepler  alfo  difcovered,  from  obfervation,  that  the  velo- 
cities of  the  planets,  w'hen  in  their  apfides,  are  inverfely  as 
their  diilances  from  the  fun  ; whence  it  followed,  that  they 
deferibe  in  thefe  points  equal  areas  about  the  fun  in  equal 
times.  And  although  he  could  not  prove,  from  obfervation, 
that  the  fame  was  true  in  every  point  of  the  orbit,  yet  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  fo.  He  therefore  applied  this 
principle  to  find  the  equation  of  the  orbit,  and  finding  that 
his  calculations  agreed  with  obfervations,  he  concluded  that  it 
was  true  in  general,  “ That  the  planets  deferibe  about  the 
fun  equal  areas  in  equal  times.”  Tliis  difeovery  was,  per- 
haps, the  foundation  of  the  “ Principia,”  as  it  might  pro- 
bably fuggell  to  fir  I.  Newton  the  idea,  that  the  propofition 
was  true  in  general,  which  he  afterwards  proved  it  to  be. 
Thefe  important  difeoveries  are  the  foundation  of  all  altro- 
nomy.  Vince’s  Elem.  of  Aftronomy. 

The  planes  of  the  planetary  orbits  do  all  interfeft  in  the 
fun  ; and  the  line  in  which  the  plane  of  each  orbit  cuts  that 
of  the  earth,  is  called  the  line  of  the  nodes ; and  the  two 
points  in  which  the  orbits  themfelves  touch  that  plane,  the 
nodes.  For  the  longitude  of  the  nodes  of  the  planets,  fee  Node. 

The  motion  of  the  nodes  is  found  by  comparing  their 
places  at  two  different  times  ; whence  that  of  Mercury  in  loO 
years  is  found  to  be  1°  12'  10"  ; that  of  Venus,  o°5i'  40"  ; 
that  of  Mars,  0°  46'  40"  ; that  of  Jupiter,  0°  59'  30"  ; that 
of  Saturn,  0°  5 5'  30".  This  motion  is  in  'Verpetl  to  the 
equinox.  The  Georgian  planet  has  not  been  difcovered 
long  enough  to  admit  of  determining  the  motion  of  its 
nodes  by  obfervation.  M.  de  la  Grange  has  found  the  an- 
nual motion  to  be  12".^  by  theory  ; but  if  we  take  the  den- 
fity  of  Venus  according  to  M.  de  la  Lande,  it  will  be 
20"  40"',  which  he  ufes  in  his  Uible. 

The  diflance  between  the  centre  of  the  fun  and  the  cen- 
tre of  each  objeft,  is  called  the  excentricity  of  the  planet.  For 
theexcentricities  of  the  planets,  fee  Excentricitv. 

The  angle  at  which  each  plane  cuts  that  of  the  ecliptic,  is 
called  the  inclination  of  the  plane. 

The  inclinations  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  as  fol- 
low : that  of  Mercury,  7°  o'  o''  ; that  of  Venus,  3°  23' 
35"  ; that  of  Mars,  1°  51'  o"  ; that  of  Jupiter,  1°  18'  56"  ; 
that  of  Saturn,  2°  29'  50"  ; and  that  of  the  Georgian, 
46' 20".  (See  Node.)  For  the  elements  of  the  orbits  of 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  andVefta;  fee  the  preceding  part  of 
this  article.  See  alfo  Planetary  Numbers. 

Planets,  Motion  of  the.  That  the  planets  do  all  revolve 
round  the  fun  as  their  centre,  and  not  round  the  earth,  is 
evident  from  a thoufand  phenomena,  i.  The  orbit  in  which 
Venus,  e.^r.  moves,  does  certainly  encompafs  the  fun  ; and 
therefore,  in  deferibing  that  orbit,  the  planet  rauft  turn 
round  the  fun. 

That  her  orbit  includes  the  fun,  appears  hence,  that  Ihe 
is  fometimes  above  the  fun,  fometimes  below  it,  fometimes 
beyond  it,  and  fometimes  on  this  fide  ; all  which  are  evident 
from  the  circumftances  of  her  phafes. 

That  fhe  does  not  move  round  the  earth,  is  no  lefs  appa- 
rent, from  her  being  ever  obferved  in  the  fame  quarter  with 
the  fun,  never  receding  from  him  above  48°.  She  never, 
therefore,  comes  to  be  in  oppofition  to  the  fun  ; no,  not 
to  be  in  a quartile  afpeft,  or  to  have  a quarter  of  the 
heavens  between  them  ; both  which,  like  the  earth,  Ihe 


mull  frequently  have,  did  Ihe  attend  and  move  round  the 
earth. 

2.  That  Mercury  revolves  round  the  fun,  appears  in  like 
manner  from  his  phafes,  which  refemble  thofe  of  Venus  and 
the  moon  ; and  from  its  neighbourhood  to  the  fun,  from 
whom  Mercury  never  recedes  fo  far  as  Venus  does. 

3.  That  the  orbit  of  Mars  includes  the  fun,  is  evident 
from  that  planet’s  being  found  both  in  conjunftion  and  oppo- 
fition with  the  fun  ; and  in  both  cafes  (hining  with  a full 
face.  Indeed,  from  the  fame  circumftances  it  appears,  that 
the  orbit  of  Mars  encompaffes  the  earth  ; but  then  it  follows, 
likewife,  from  Mars’s  diameter  appearing  feven  times  as  big 
when  in  oppofition  as  when  in  conjundlion,  that  he  is  feven 
times  nearer  the  earth  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  pofi- 
tion.  The  earth,  therefore,  is  far  from  being  the  centre  of 
Mars’s  motion  ; but  Mars  is  ever  nearly  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  fun.  Again,  Mars  viewed  from  the  earth  moves 
very  irregularly  ; is  fometimes  feen  to  proceed  flower,  fome- 
times falter;  fometimes  he  Hands  Hill,  and  fometimes  he 
goes  backward,  (the  reafon  of  which  fee  under  the  article 
Ortical  Inequality)  ; but  viewed  from  the  fun,  he  will 
ever  appear  to  move  with  the  fame  conftant  uniform  tenor  ; 
whence  it  is  evident  he  refpedls  the  fun,  not  the  earth,  as 
the  centre  of  his  motion. 

4.  The  fame  appearances  whence  Mars  is  lliewn  to  revolve 
round  the  fun  as  a centre,  are  likewife  obferved  in  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  ; whence  the  fame  conclufion  may  be  made  of  them. 

Laftly,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  fun,  as  a centre, 
is  evident  from  her  place,  which  we  have  obferved  to  be 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Venus  ; and  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  fuperior  planets  viewed  from  it.  If  the 
earth  Hood  Hill,  we  fhould  never  fee  thofe  planets  either  lla- 
tionary  or  retrograde  ; the  earth  therefore  moves,  but  it  is 
ftill  found  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which  en- 
compafs the  fun  ; therefore  the  earth  alfo  encompailes  the  fun. 

To  this  altronomical  demonftration  may  be  added  a phyfi- 
cal  demonftration  of  the  earth’s  motion  from  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton. It  appears  from  abundant  obfervation,  that  either  the 
earth  turns  round  the  fun,  or  the  fun  round  the  earth,  fo  as 
to  deferibe  equal  areas  in  equal  times  ; but  he  demonftrates, 
that  bodies  revolving  about  one  another  according  to  fuch 
law,  do  of  necefiity  gravitate  towards  each  other.  Whence, 
if  the  fun  gravitate  to  the  earth,  adlion  and  re-adlion  being 
Hill  equal,  the  earth  will  likewife  gravitate  towards  the  fun. 
But  he  proves,  farther,  that  two  bodies  gravitating  towards 
each  other,  without  direftly  approaching  one  another  in 
right  lines,  muft  both  of  them  turn  round  the  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  both.  The  fun  and  earth,  therefore,  do 
both  revolve  round  one  common  centre  ; but  the  earth  being 
but  a point  in  comparifon  with  the  fun,  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  two  will  be  within  the  fun’s  body,  and  not 
far  from  its  centre.  The  earth,  therefore,  revolves  round  a 
point  within  the  body  of  the  fun,  and  therefore  round  the 
fun.  See  the  arguments  for  the  earth’s  motion  under 
Earth. 

To  account  for  the  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  fun, 
there  needs  nothing  but  to  fuppofe  an  uniform  projeftile  mo- 
tion, in  itraight  lines,  at  firll  given  them  ; and  a power  of 
attraftion  or  gravitation,  fuch  as  we  obferve  in  all  the  great 
bodies  in  our  fyftem.  For  a body  A (Plate  XIX.  Afro- 
nomy,  fg.  4. ) proceeding  uniformly  along  the  line  A B, 
will,  by  the  intervention  of  the  attradling  body  C,  be  every 
mom.ent  diverted  out  of  its  reclilinear,  and  bent  into  a curvi- 
linear path,  according  to  the  laws  of  central  forces. 

If,  then,  the  projedlile  motion  be  perpendicular  to  a line, 
C A,  drawn  from  the  attradling  body  C,  and  its  velocity 
be  fo  proportioned  to  the  force  of  atiradlion  of  A,  as  that 
I the 
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the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  are  equal,  i.  e.  that  the 
conatus  to  fall  to  the  central  body  C,  in  a right  line,  A C ; 
and  that  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  A B, 
balance  each  other  ; the  body  will  revolve  in  a circular  orbit, 
A,  /3,  y,  S,  &c. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  at  the  beginning  this  was  the 
ftate  of  things  ; and  that  the  velocities  imprell'ed  on  the  fe- 
veral  planets  were  fo  combined  with  their  refpeAive  maffes 
and  dillances  from  the  fun  at  which  tliey  were  to  roll,  as  that 
their  momenta  (hould  counterbalance  the  fun’s  attraftive 
force,  and  be  precilely  counterbalanced  thereby  ; whence 
the  primitive  orbits  mull  have  been  perfedl  circles,  from 
which  they  do  not  even  now  deviate  very  far.  See  Excen- 

TRICITY. 

If  the  planet’s  projedlile  motion  be  not  perfeftly  adjulted 
to  the  fun’s  attraction,  the  orbit  defcribed  will  be  an  elliplis. 
If  it  be  too  fwift,  the  orbit  will  be  greater  than  a circle,  and 
the  nearer  focus  coincide  with  the  central  body  ; if  too 
flow,  the  orbit  will  be  lefs  than  a circle,  and  the  farther 
focus  coincide  with  the  central  body. 

Indeed  the  form  of  the  planetary  orbits  does  not  only  de- 
pend on  the  adjuftment  of  the  lirll  projeCtile  velocity  with 
the  fun’s  attraAioii,  but  alfo  on  the  direfhion  in  which  that 
motion  was  originally  imprelTed.  If  that  direClion  were 
according  to  the  tangent  A B,  as  above  fuppofed,  and  the 
central  forces  exaClly  balanced,  the  orbit  would  be  circular  ; 
but  if  that  direftioii  were  oblique,  in  any  manner,  whether 
afeending  to,  or  defeending  from  the  fun,  the  orbit  of  the 
planet,  iiotwithllanding  any  adjullment  of  its  velocity  to 
the  attraClion,  w'ould  be  an  elliplis. 

The  motions  of  the  planets  in  their  elliptic  orbits  are  not 
equable,  becaufe  the  fun  is  not  in  their  centre,  but  in  their 
focus.  Hence  they  move,  fometimes  fafter,  and  fometimes 
flower,  as  they  are  nearer  or  farther  from  the  fun  ; but  yet 
thefe  irregularities  are  all  certain,  and  follow  according  to 
an  immutable  law. 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  ellipfis  B E P,  See.  [Plate  XIX. 
AJlronomy,  jig.  5.)  the  orbit  of  a planet,  and  the  focus  S, 
the  fun’s  place  ; A P,  the  axis  of  the  ellipfis,  is  called  the 
lint  of  the  apfides  ; the  point  A,  the  higher  apfu  or  aphelion  ; 

P,  the  lower  apfts  or  perihelion  ; SC,  the  excentricity  ; and 
E S,  the  mean  diltance  of  the  planet  from  the  fun. 

Now  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  its  perihelion  is  fwiftell, 
and  in  its  aphelion,  flowelt  ; at  E the  motion  as  well  as  the 
dillance  is  mean,  i.  e.  it  is  fuch  as  would  deferibe  the  whole 
orbit  in  the  fame  time  it  is  really  defcribed  in. 

The  law  by  which  the  motion  is  regulated  in  every  point  of 
the  orbit,  is,  that  a line,  or  radius,  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  fun  to  the  centre  of  the  planet,  and  thus  carried 
along  with  an  angular  motion,  does  always  deferibe  an  ellip- 
tic area  proportional  to  the  time.  Suppofe,  c.  gr.  the  pla- 
net in  A,  and  thence,  in  a certain  time,  to  proceed  to  B ; 
the  fpace  or  area  the  radius  S A deferibes,  is  the  triangle 
A S B : when  at  length  the  planet  arrives  at  P,  if  from  the 
centre  of  the  fun  S there  be  drawn  S D,  in  inch  manner, 
as  that  the  elliptic  area  P S D is  equal  to  that  of  A S B ; 
the  planet  will  here  move  through  the  arc  P D,  in  the 
fame  time  in  which  it  moved  through  the  arc  A B ; which 
arcs  are  unequal,  and  nearly  in  a reciprocal  proportion  to 
tlieir  dillance  from  the  lun.  For  from  the  equalities  of  the 
areas  it  follows,  that  the  arc  P D mull  exceed  A B as 
much  as  S A exceeds  S P. 

This  Liiv  was  iirll  demon llrated  by  Kepler,  from  obfer- 
vation  ; and  is  fince  accounted  for  by  fir  I.  Newton  from 
phylical  principles  ; and  to  tliis  all  allronomers  now  fub- 
Icribe,  as  of  all  others  that  which  bell  lolves  the  planetary 
phenomena.  See  Centjui’etal  and  Gravitation. 
VoL.  XXVII. 


From  the  equal  defeription  of  areas  about  the  fun  in  equal 
times,  it  appears  that  the  planets  move  with  unequal  angular 
velocities  about  the  fun.  Let  A P Q (PtoXIX.  AJlro- 
nomy., Jig.  6.)  be  an  eclipfe  defcribed  about  the  fun  S in  the 
focus,  the  indefinitely  fmall  area,  P S />,  defcribed  in  a given 
time,  will  be  conllant ; draw  P r perpendicular  to  S and 
as  the  area  S P is  conllant  for  the  fame  time,  P r varies 

I . P r 

Rs  — ; but  the  angle  /»  S P varies  as  - , and,  thcrefoue, 

it  varies  as  ^ ^ ; that  is,  in  the  fame  orbit  the  angular 
h p 

velocity  of  a planet  varies  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  its 
dillance  from  the  fun.  For  different  planets,  the  areas  de- 
fcribed in  the  fame  time  are  not  equal,  and  therefore  P r va» 

area  S P 6 . , , , „ . 

nes  as ^ conlequently,  the  angle  />  S P varies  as 

O p 

area  SP*  . _ 

— ~ 5 angular  velocities  ol  different  pla- 

nets are  as  the  areas  defcribed  in  the  fame  time  diredlly,  and 
the  Iquares  of  their  dillances  from  the  fun  inverfely.  Hence 
we  obtain  a folution  of  the  problem,  ufually  called  “ Kep- 
ler’s problem,”  in  the  manner  Hated  under  the  article  Ano- 
maly. For  the  method  of  finding  the  equation  of  the  cen- 
tre, fee  Equation  ; and  for  the  excentricity,  fee  Excen- 
TUICITY. 

Computation  of  a Planet's  Motion  and  Place. — As  to  the 
periods  and  velocities  of  the  planets,  or  the  time  in  which 
they  perform  their  courfes,  they  are  found  to  have  a won- 
derful harmony  with  their  dillances  from  the  fun,  and  with 
one  another.  The  nearer  each  planet  is  to  the  fun,  the 
quicker  Hill  is  its  motion,  and  its  period  the  Ihorter.  The 
great  law  they  here  all  immutably  obferve  is,  that  the  fquares 
of  their  periodical  times  ai-e  as  the  cubes  of  their  dillances 
from  tlie  centres  of  their  orbits. 

The  knowledge  of  this  law  we  alfo  owe  to  the  fagacity  of 
Kepler,  who  found  it  to  obtain  in  all  the  primary  planets  ; 
as  allronomers  have  fince  found  it  alfo  to  do  in  the  fecondary 


Kepler  deduced  this  law  merely  from  obfervation,  and 
comparifon  of  the  feveral  diHances  of  the  planets  with 
their  periods  ; the  glory  of  invelligating  it  from  phylical 
principles  is  due  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has  demon- 
llrated,  that,  in  the  prefent  Hate  ol  things,  fuch  a law  was 
inevitable. 

A planet’s  motion,  or  diHance  from  its  apogee,  is  called 
the  mean  anomaly  of  the  planet ; and  is  meafured  by  the  arc 
or  area  it  deferibes  in  the  time.  When  the  planet  arrives 
at  the  middle  of  its  orbit,  or  the  point  G,  the  dillance  or 
time  is  called  the /me  anomaly.  (See  Anomaly. ) When 
the  planet’s  motion  is  reckoned  from  the  firll  point  of  Aries, 
it  is  called  its  motion  in  longitude ; which  is  either  mean,  w’a. 
fuch  as  the  planet  would  have,  were  it  to  move  uniformly  in 
a circle  ; or  true,  which  is  that  with  which  the  planet  adlually 
deferibes  its  orbit,  and  meafured  by  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic  it 
delcribes. 

Hence  may  the  planet’s  place  in  its  orbit  for  any  given 
time  after  it  has  left  the  aphelion  be  lound.  For  fuppofe  the 
area  of  the  ellipfis  fo  divided  by  the  line  S G,  that  the  whole 
elliptic  area  may  have  the  lame  proportion  to  the  area  A S G 
as  the  whole  periodical  time  in  which  the  planet  deferibes  its 
orbit  has  to  the  time  given  : in  this  cafe  G will  be  the  pla- 
net’s place  in  its  orbit. 

The  mean  motions  of  the  planets  might  be  eafily  deter- 
mined from  their  coiijundlions  and  oppolitions,  if  we  knew 
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tjje  places  of  the  apheKa,  and  the  excentncities  of  their  or- 
bits 5 for  then  we  might  find  the  equation  of  the  orbit,  and 
reduce  the  true  to  the  mean  place  ; and  the  mean  places  being 
determined  at  two  points  of  time,  give  the  mean  motion  cor- 
refponding  to  the  interval  between  the  times.  But  the  place 
of  the  aphelion  is  beft  found  from  the  mean  motion.  To  de- 
termine, therefore,  themean  motion,  independently  of  the  place 
of  the  aphelion,  we  muft  feek  for  fuch  oppofitions  or  conjunc- 
tions as  fall  very  nearly  in  the  fame  point  of  the  heavens  ; 
for  then  the  planet  being  very  nearly  in  the  fame  point  of  its 
orbit,  the  equation  will  be  very  nearly  the  fame  at  each  ob- 
fervation ; and  therefore  the  comparifon  between  the  true 
places  will  be  nearly  a comparifon  of  their  mean  places.  If 
the  equation  Ihould  differ  much  in  the  two  obfervations,  it 
tnuft  be  conlidered.  By  comparing  the  modern  obfervations, 
we  fhall  be  able  to  obtain  neaidy  the  time  of  a revolution  ; 
and  then,  by  comparing  the  modern  with  the  ancient  obfer- 
vatioDS,  the  mean  motion  may  be  very  accurately  deter- 
mined ; for  any  error,  by  dividing  it  amongft  a great  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  will  become  very  fmall  in  refpeft  to  one 
revolution.  Profellor  Vince  has  illuftrated  this  method  by 
an  example  in  the  planet  Saturn,  taken  from  M.  Calfini, 
(Elem.  d’Aftron.  p.  362.)  and  accompanied  with  the  pro- 
per explanations.  ( See  his  Elem.  of  Aftron. ) The  mean 
annual  motion  of  this  planet  is  there  deduced  to  be  1 2°  1 3' 


35''  14.'*',  and  the  mean  daily  motion  to  be  2'  o"  35'' 


Halley  makes  the  annual  motion  to  be  12°  13'  21". 
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Place  makes  it  12°  13'  3 6". 8.  As  the  revolution  thus  deter- 


mined is  that  in  refpect  to  the  longitude  of  the  planet,  it 
muft  be  a tropical  revolution.  Hence,  to  get  the  fidereal 
revolution,  we  muft  fay,  2'  o"  35'"  : 24'  42"  20"'  (the  pre- 
celfion  in  the  time  of  a tropical  revolution)  i day  : 12 


l'  57",  which  added  to  29''  162'*  4^  27',  gives  29^  174**  ii 


d _h 
/ 
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28'  57",  the  length  of  a fidereal  year  of  Saturn.  By  this 
method  we  may  find  the  periodic  times  of  all  the  fuperior 
planets.  The  periodic  times  of  the  inferior  are  found  from 
their  conjundfions. 

The  periodic  times  of  the  primary  planets,  copied  by 
profeffor  Vince  in  his  “ Elements,”  p.  1 13,  from  La  Lande, 
are  as  follow 


16''  49'  io".6 ; Mars,  i'' 


Mercury,  87^*  23*’  15'  43". 6 ; Venus,  224^* 


I D 315^*  14''  27'  io".8 


32111  23“  30' 
Saturn,  29'' 


174^ 


35".6;  Jupiter, 


D 51'  1 1".2 


the  Georgian,  83!^  150^*  18'’.  The  latter  is  unqueftionably 


erroneous,  though  copied  by  many  writers,  without  fuffi- 
cient  attention,  from  La  Lande  ; as  we  have  (hewn  in  our 
article  Planetary  Numbers.  It  (liould  have  been  84’'  28*^ 
16'’  55'.  From  the  tropical  period  afligned  in  the  article 


juft  cited,  we  deduce  the  fidereal  period,  thus : As  365'*. 242 


: 50.3  (precef.)  ::  30589.352  (trop.  per.)  : 4212". 5 
the  precefiion  in  Georgian’s  whole  tropical  period  : then 
4212".  5 whole  precef. 

•-T»~  = 99" 


8’’  28'  to  be  added  to  the 


42".4  daily  motion 
tropical  period  for  the  fidereal : confequently 
30589*  8'’  27'  tropical  period 

-t-  99  8 28  arifing  from  preceffion 


30688  16  55  = the  fidereal  period  : and 


30688.705 


365 


= 84^ 


28*^  14’'  55',  the  period  in  years  of 


365  days,  hours  and  minutes. 

N.  B.  The  daily  motion  of  the  Georgian  in  the  ecliptic 
IS  above  taken  from  La  Lande’s  tables  at  42^.4 ; but  more 
exactly  it  is  42".367,  &c. 

For  the  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the  primary  and 
fecondarv  planets  by  their  mutual  attraftions,  fee  Ecliptic, 
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Gravitation,  Moon,  Nutation,  Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes,  Solar  System,  Tides,  &c. 

Planets,  the  Phenomena  of  the  inferior,  are  their  con- 
jundtions,  elongations,  ftations,  retrogradations,  phafes, 
and  eclipfes.  See  Conjunction,  Elongation,  Station, 
Retrogradation,  &c. 

Planets,  Phenomena  of  the  fuperior,  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  inferior  ; with  an  additional  one,  w’z.  oppofition. 

Planet,  the  particular  phenomena,  circtirnfances,  Sffr.  of 
each,  fee  under  the  name  of  the  refpeftive  planet.  See.  Jupi- 
ter, Mars,  &c. 

Planets,  Confguration  of  the.  See  Configuration. 

Planets,  Theories  of  the.  See  Theory. 

PLANETARIUM,  a machine  for  reprefenting  the 
motions  of  the  primary  planets  by  wheelwork.  This  ma- 
chine differs  from  an  orrery  in  this  refpecl,  that  it  does  not 
profefs  to  exhibit  any  of  the  diurnal  rotations,  but  confines 
its  operations  to  the  produdlion  of  the  annual  motions  alone. 
Thefe  motions  may  be  either  mean  or  equated ; the  latter  of 
which  were  firft  exhibited,  agreeably  to  the  Copernican 
fyftem,  by  Huygens’s  automaton,  in  1682  ; and  the  former 
by  Roemer’s  planetarium,  foon  after.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  intention  to  deferibe,  under  the  prefent  article,  any  of 
the  planetary  machines  which  may  at  the  prefent  day  be 
confidered  as  obfolete  ; but  to  referve  for  our  fubfequent 
article  an  hiftorical  account  thereof,  agreeably  to  the  order 
of  time;  and  to  confine  ourfelves  here  to  a defenption  of 
thofe  planetaria  of  our  own  time,  which  either  have  been 
adopted,  or,  from  their  fuperior  powers,  appear  to  us  to 
merit  our  public  notice,  as  models  for  future  imitation  ; to 
fome  of  which  we  have  already  referred  from  our  article 
Orrery. 

Common  Planetarium. — It  will  be  feen  in  our  fubfequent 
hiftorical  account  of  Planetary  Machines,  that  the  com- 
mon planetarium,  that  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  as  we  pafs 
the  windows  of  the  mathematical  inftrument-makers,  bor- 
rows the  numbers  of  its  planetary  calculations  chiefly  from 
Huygens,  and  its  conftruclion  from  the  planetarium  of 
Roemer,  with  little  or  no  deviation,  except  what  arifes  from 
fuperior  workm'anfhip  ; and,  in  fome  inftances,  from  the  ad- 
dition of  the  planet  Georgian.  The  common  planetarium 
has  its  wheelwork  reprefented  by  fg.  i.  of  Plate  X.  of 
Planetary  Machines,  the  effedts  produced  by  which  may  be 
thus  briefly  deferibed ; wz.  abed  is  a brafs  frame,  fimilar 
to  the  frame  of  an  ordinary  clock,  in  which  are  contained 
twelve  wheels  and  pinions,  aftuating  one  another  refpedfively 
in  fuch  a way,  as  to  produce  the  mean  motions  of  the  fix 
primary  planets,  that  have  been  long  difeovered,  of  which 
our  earth  is  one.  A B is  a revolving  arbor,  pivotted  into 
holes  made  in  the  upper  and  lower  plates  of  the  frame,  and 
is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  an  endlefs  ferew,  adling  with 
the  lowed  wheel  of  83  teeth,  which  is  made  fall  to  it,  as 
are  alfo  the  five  other  wheels  and  pinions,  with  the  numbers 
of  teeth  fpecified  in  the  figure.  C D is  an  upright  ftem  of 
fteel  wire,  ferewed  faft  into  the  lower  plate  at  C,  and 
afeending  through  a large  hole  made  in  the  upper  plate, 
which  it  does  not  fill.  The  fix  wheels  revolving  round  this 
ftem  have  each  a feparate  tube,  to  the  inferior  ends  of  which 
they  are  refpedlively  attached  ; and  the  tubes  are  fo  con- 
trived, that  the  exterior  furface  of  the  innermoll  forms  a 
ftem  for  the  bore  of  the  next  largeft,  till  all  the  fix  are  fitted 
one  within  another  round  the  ftem  of  fteel,  which  keeps 
them  in  a vertical  pofition,  while  they  revolve  feparately 
with  different  velocities.  The  arbor  A B,  which  receives 
its  motion  from  the  handle,  by  the  medium  of  the  endlels 
ferew,  is  affumed  as  revolving  in  a year,  which  may  be  either 
civil,  fidereal,  or  tropical ; but  whichever  be  the  period 

aflumc 
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alTumed,  the  pairs  of  wheels  that  aft  together  refpeftively 
will  be  fo  many  fraftions  of  that  period.  Thus,  the  lowed 
wheel  of  83  teeth,  011  the  annual  arbor,  will  drive  its  fel- 

20 

low  20,  with  its  tube,  round  in  ---  of  a year ; and  the 

little  arm,  that  is  fixed  by  friftion  on  its  fuperior  end,  will 
perform  a revolution  round  the  fun  in  the  fame  time.  In 

52 


like  manner,  the  period  of  Venus  w'ill  be  performed  in 


of  the  year ; the  earth  in  or  one  year ; Mars  in 

50  40 


75. 


83 


Jupiter  in  — ; and  Saturn  in  — ^ ; the  driving  wheels  be- 

7 . 5 . 

ing  the  denominators  of  the  fraftions,  and  the  driven  ones 
the  numerators,  agreeably  to  our  direftions  given  under  the 
article  Planetary  Numbers,  for  computing  the  value  of 
wheelwork  afting  in  this  Ample  manner. 

If  we  affume  an  exaft  folar  year  as  the  period  of  the  firfl 
moving  or  driving  wheels,  then  the  fraftions  will  produce 
the  periods  fubjoined,  <viz. 


Mercury  will  revolve  in  -g-  of  365.242,  &c.  or 


D. 

88 


H.  M,  S. 

o 14  24 


Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


32 

— of  ditto, 

52 


5° 

50 


of  ditto, 


— of  ditto, 
40 

83 


of  ditto, 


of  ditto, 


or 

224 

18 

30 

9 

or 

365 

5 

00 

48 

or 

684 

19 

52 

19 

or 

4330 

17 

30 

3 

or 

10738 

2 

54 

43 

If  thefe  periods  be  compared  wfith  the  true  periods  given 
under  Planetary  Numbers,  it  wall  be  feen  that  the  mean 
motions  produced  by  this  fimple  mechanifm  are  far  from 
being  accurate,  and  that  the  errors,  by  continual  accumula- 
tion, will  become  fenfible  in  a conaparatively  fliort  fpace  of 
time  ; but  where  general  reprefefltation  only  is  aimed  at, 
and  the  refpeftive  times  of  tfie  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
1 planetarium  are  difregarded,  this  is  the  cheapeil  and  fimplell 
conllruftion  of  a planetary  machine  that  has  yet  been  de- 
vifed  ; and  where  its  imperfeftions  can  be  difpenied  with,  its 
fimplicity  is  no  Imall  recommendation.  Still,  however,  the 
true  places  of  the  planets,  depending  on  the  equations  as  well 
as  mean  motions  of  thefe  bodies,  are  not  the  places  indicated 
[!  by  this  planetarium,  fuppofing  its  mean  motions  ever  fo  ac- 
'!  curate  ; nor  are  the  motions  of  the  five  recently  difcovered 
I planets  attempted  to  be  exhibited,  which  tliey  might  be  by 
additional  wheelwork,  wuthout  altering  the  conllruftion  of 
jji  the  machine.  For  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  are  fatisfied  with 
the  reprefentation  of  mean  motions  only,  we  beg  leave  to 
il  fuggelt  the  numbers  fuitable  for  wheels,  that  will  produce 


the  revolutions  of  thefe  five  diminutive  bodies  alfo.  I.,et  — 

26 

7A.  7 2 

be  taken  for  Vella,  ' for  .Tuno,  and  - for  both  Ceres  and 
17  20 


Pallas,  with  one  tube  only  for  thefe  two  pairs  ; and  thefe 
wheels,  afting  in  the  fame  way  that  has  been  defcribed,  will 
give  the  m.ean  revolutions  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  pre- 
fent  Hate  of  our  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  thefe  little 
bodies  will  allow.  The  planet  Herfchel  would  require 
335 

— — ^ for  its  long  period,  which  numbers  are  imprafticable  in 

4 

a fmall  machine  ; but  for  this  planet  a train  might  be  fubfli- 
tuted,  fuch  as  will  be  defcribed  as  forming  a part  of  the 
following  machine. 

When  a planetarium  of  this  common  conllruftion  is  fitted 
up,  its  appendages  are  ufually  a lunarium  and  tellurium, 
fcparately  adapted  to  the  fame  Hand  ; but  in  thofe,  the 
annual  and  lunar  trains  are  never  free  from  confiderable 
errors. 


Planetarium  conJlruBed  at  the  Houfe  of  the  Royal  In/lHu- 
tion. — When  the  late  Dr.  Garnett  refigned  the  lefturefhip  of 
the  Royal  Inftitution,  and  took  his  allronomical  and  otha* 
apparatus  with  him  into  Great  Marlborough-ftreet,  his  fuc- 
celfor.  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  was  authorifed  by  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  inftitution  to  procure  as  good  a planetarium 
for  his  leftures  as  he  could  get  for  about  fifty  pounds ; this 
being  confidered  as  large  a fum  as  the  ftate  of  the  finances 
would  allow  to  be  expended  on  one  inftrument,  conliftently 
with  the  other  demands  of  the  apparatus  room.  The  doftor, 
in  confequenee  of  the  permiflion  thus  given  him,  examined 
the  fhops  of  the  different  mathematical  inftrument-makers 
for  a machine  already  made,  which  might  be  confidered  as 
adequate  to  the  illuftration  of  the  folar  fyftem,  in  a large  and 
magnificent  lefture  room.  His  inquiries,  however,  were 
unfuccefsful ; but  having  heard  that  allronomical  mechanifm 
was  a fubjeft  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Pearfon,  he  introduced  himfelf  to  that  gentleman  in  the 
autumn  of  1801,  for  the  purpofe  of  conferring  with  him  on 
the  fubjeft.  The  refult  of  this  conference  was,  that,  being 
a proprietor  of  the  Royal  Inftitution  from  its  firft  ellablilh- 
ment,  and  having  confequently  an  intereft  in  promoting  its 
fuccefs,  Mr.  Pearfon  agreed  to  calculate,  contrive,  and 
draw  a plan  for  a new  inftrument,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Kenneth  M‘Culloch,  an 
old  but  ingenious  workman  employed  at  that  time  in  the 
worklhops  of  the  inftitution. 

The  materials  being  prepared,  the  machine  was  begun 
in  the  fummer  of  1802,  and  finilhed  in  that  of  1803,  after 
having  been  ufed,  in  an  unfinilhed  ftate,  in  the  fpring 
courfe  of  leftures  of  the  latter  year.  The  arrangement  and 
dimenlions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  machine  are  as  follow, 
viz.  In  Jig.  2,  A B C D reprefent  a ftrong  frame  of  maho- 
gany, well  feafoned,  and  firmly  put  together,  5 feet  2 inches 
high,  and  2^  feet  acrofs  ; the  two  upright  pieces  of  which 
are  each  in  fubftance  4 inches  by  i-i,  and  braced,  as  feen  in 
the  figure;  and  the  crofs  foot-pieces  are  each  32  inches 
long,  for  the  fake  of  fteadinefs.  Above  the  crofs  bar,  AB, 
is  another  bar  E F,  6 inches  from  the  former,  which  turns 
upon  very  ftrong  metallic  pivots  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
4 B 2 diameter. 
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diameter,  upon  brais  bearing-pieces,  at  E and  F,  wliicli  are 
divided  acrofs  the  centres  of  their  holes,  and  allow  the  bar 
to  be  taken  off  and  put  on  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  a joint, 
that  permits  the  upper  part  of  each  bearing-piece  to  be 
turned  back.  To  the  flioulders  of  the  pivots  are  attached 
the  femicircular  brafs  plates,  G,  G,  one -fourth  of  an  inch 
thick,  in  which  holes  are  drilled  in  the  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular lines,  and  alfo  at  45°,  and  at  other  intermediate 
angles ; into  fome  of  which  holes  two  fteel  bolts,  H,  H, 
placed  on  the  bar  A B,  are  inferted,  to  fuftain  the  me- 
chanifm,  placed  on  the  moveable  bar  E F,  in  any  given  po- 
fition.  This  method  of  mounting  the  fuperftrufture  gives  a 
degree  of  fteadinefs,  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  a 
central  joint,  and  is  equally  capable  of  different  degrees  of 
elevation.  It  was  found  neceffai'y,  however,  to  have  a con- 
trivance for  either  difcharging  or  locking  both  the  bolts  at 
the  fame  time  ; which  contrivance  was  the  invention  of  K. 
M‘Culloch,  and  anfwers  its  purpofe  completely.  The  me- 
chanifm  is  fimply  this  : a thick  circular  plate  of  brafs  has 
an  arbor  rivetted  into  it,  which  paffes  down  through  the 
centre  of  the  fixed  bar  A B,  and  has  a thumb-piece,  I,  in- 
ferted below,  and  clofe  to  the  bar,  on  a fquare  filed  upon 
its  lower  extremity,  and  pinned  faff.  The  circular  plate 
lies  with  its  plane  flat  upon  the  bar,  with  the  upper  end  of 
the  arbor  projefting  a little ; then  a diametrical  line  being 
drawn  acrofs  the  plate,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  a 
femicircle  is  drawn  from  each  of  the  two  points,  which  lie 
equidiftant  at  oppofite  fides  of  the  centre,  with  fuch  a 
radius,  that  the  diameter  of  each  may  be  equal  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  bolt  which  requires  to  be  drawn  out.  One  of 
the  fmall  femicircles  is  drawn  entirely  upon  one  femicircle 
of  the  plate,  and  the  other  upon  the  other  ; after  which  the 
two  defignated  fmall  femicircles  are  perforated  in  various 
places,  nearly  in  the  fliape  of  an  S,  and  the  intermediate 
folid  parts  filed  away,  and  rendered  perfeftly  fmooth  with 
a burniflier.  Each  bolt  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a half-crank, 
the  remote  ends  of  which  are  cylindrical,  and  pafs  through  two 
cocks  fixed  on  the  bar  A B ; whilft;  the  interior  ends  are 
flat,  and  move  each  in  a dove -tailed  groove,  made  in  the 
wood  of  the  bar  under  the  metallic  plate.  A fteel  pin, 
fixed  into  each  Aiding  brafs  bar  of  the  crank-piece,  exaftly 
fits,  and  pafl'es  through  each  femicircular  perforation  of  the 
circular  plate,  and  completes  the  contrivance.  The  manner 
of  applying  this  mechanifm  to  its  purpofe  is  this  : as  the 
thumb-piece  below  the  bar,  A B,  is  faff  to  the  arbor  of  the 
circular  plate  above  the  bar,  turning  it  hall  round  carries 
the  plate  along  with  it  half  a turn  ; in  confequence  of  which, 
the  metallic  pins,  rivetted  into  the  Aiding  bars  of  the  cranked 
bolts,  are  made  to  approach  to,  or  recede  from,  the  centre 
of  the  metallic  plate,  by  reafon  of  their  connexion  with  the 
fmall  femicircular  perforations,  accordingly  as  the  thumb- 
piece  is  turned  one  way  or  the  other  half  round ; and  thus 
both  the  bolts  are  puAied  in  or  out  at  pleafure  by  the  mere 
turning  of  the  thumb-piece,  and  will  be  kept  fall  to  their 
places  in  any  fituation  without  an  additional  fecurity. 

Having  deferibed  the  Hand  of  this  planetarium,  and 
pointed  out  the  application  of  its  different  parts  to  confti- 
tute  a whole,  we  come  next  to  particularize  the  mechanifm 
which  the  fuperftrufture  is  compofed  of,  and  to  Aiew  the 
mutual  relatioiis  of  the  various  portions  to  each  other,  in 
regular  fucceflion.  The  wflieelwork,  which  conftitute  the 
ratios  of  the  velocities  of  the  different  bodies,  claim  our  firlt 
notice. 

L M N O,  in  jig.  3,  is  a frame  of  ilrong  brafs,  kept  to- 
gether by  four  brafs  pillars,  faftened  at  both  ends  by  thick 
ferews,  fo  that  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  plate  will  take 
off  feparately.  The  length  of  each  plate  is  1 1|:  inches,  and 
the  breadth  7 ; and  the  height  of  the  pillars  between  the 
10 


plates  2§.  This  frame  contains  the  trains  of  wlieelwork, 
which  produce  the  refpedfive  revolutions  of  all  the  primary 
planets  that  had  been  difeovered  at  the  time  of  its  invention, 
including  Ceres  and  Pallas.  To  Aiorten  the  delcription,  we 
will  poftpone  the  dimenfions  of  the  wheels,  and  iniert  them 
in  a table,  where  the  reader  may  refer  to  them  after. 

At  R is  an  arbor  projecting  downwards,  pivotted  into 
the  upper  and  lower  plates  of  the  frame,  and  revolving,  by 
the  application  of  any  power,  in  the  aftumed  period  of  an 
exaCl  folar  year.  O Q is  an  arbor  ferewed  fall  to  the  lower 
plate,  and,  inftead  of  revolving  itfelf,  fuffers  all  the  wheels 
which  are  borne  by  it  to  revolve  loofely  round  it.  P P is 
another  arbor  of  the  fame  kind,  but  longer,  and  extending 
5 indies  upwards  above  the  frame,  to  fupport  the  fun  and 
his  mechanifm.  To  give  the  reader  a competent  idea  of  the 
operation  and  order  of  the  different  trains,  we  will  firft;  lay 
before  him  the  following  Table,  and  then  explain  it,  as  it 
has  a reference  to  the  drawing  whei-e  the  fame  numbers 
occur. 

Order  of  the  Trains. 


Revolving 
Arbor  R. 

Fixfd  Arbor 

QQ. 

Tubes  over 
PP. 

Mercury 

90 

22  i 

68  _ 

67 

Venus 

”3 

321 

29J 

1 

63 

Earth 

60 

60  ■ 
60 

60 

Mars 

53 

56] 

50J 

. 

89 

Ceres  1 
Pallas  J 

2 1 

121 ' 
60 

48 

Jupiter 

22 

in' 

40. 

94 

i 

Saturn 

' 7 ■ 

124' 

59J 

98 

Georgian,  or  7 
Herfchel  J 

7 

105  i 
12J 

67 

iff.  The  wheel  of  90  is  placed  firft,  or  loweft,  fail  to 
the  revolving  arbor  R,  and  drives  the  wheel  of  22  round 
the  fixed  arbor  Q Q ; and  along  with  it  the  contrate  wheel 
of  68,  which  is  attached  to  it,  and  which  drives  the  con- 
trate or  laft  wheel  of  the  train  67,  fixed  on  the  longeft;  and 
innermoft  tube,  to  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  the  radius  veCtor 
of  Mercury.  The  communication  is  made  from  68  to  67 
by  the  medium  of  two  fimilar  pinions. 

2dly.  The  wheel  of  1 1 3 is  fixed  next  over  the  90,  on 
the  arbor  R,  and  drives  its  fellow  32  round  arbor  Q Q,  to- 
gether with  29,  to  which  it  is  faftened  ; the  latter  of  which 
impels  the  fecond  tubed  wheel  of  63  round  in  the  tropical 
period  of  Venus. 

3dly.  Four  wheels  of  each  6c  teeth  are  employed  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  to  produce  the  earth’s  revolution  in  an  exaft 
folar  year ; and  the  laft  of  the  four  is  faften  d to  the  third 
revolving  tube,  to  carry  the  annual  bar,  or  radius  veftor  of 
the  earth. 

4thly.  A 
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4thly.  A wheel  of  53  fucceeds  on  the  arbor  R,  to  drive 
round  Q Q the  wheel  of  56,  to  which  is  fallened  the  wheel 
50,  to  aftuate  the  fourth  tubed  wheel  of  89  in  the  tropical 
period  of  Mars. 

5thly.  \ fmall  wheel  of  21  is  next  mounted  on  the 
arbor  R,  to  drive  1 2 1 round  Q Q,  and  with  it  60  as  a fellow 
for  48,  to  which  is  attached  the  fifth  revolving  tube,  which 
carries  both  Ceres  and  Pallas  round  in  the  fame  period  ; the 
difference  of  their  refpefhive  velocities  being  not  yet  fuf- 
ficiently  afcertained  to  require  a difference  in  the  wheel- 
work. 

6thly.  The  fmall  wheel  22  comes  next  on  the  arbor  R, 
and  drives  ill  round  Q,  and  alio  with  it  40,  as  a fellow  lor 
the  fixth  tubed  wheel  of  94,  with  which  is  connedled  the 
radius  veftor  of  Jupiter. 

ythly.  The  long  pinion  of  7,  which  is  cut  in  the  folid 
part  of  the  arbor,  is  common  to  both  Saturn  and  Georgian, 
and  drives  the  wheel  1 24  round  the  fixed  arbor  Q Q,  and 
with  it  59,  as  a fellow,  to  impel  the  feventh  tubed  wheel 
of  98  in  Saturn’s  period. 

Laftly  : The  faid  pinion  of  7 alfo  drives,  by  its  upper 
end,  the  wheel  105,  and  along  with  it  the  perforated  pinion 
12,  which  makes  the  wheel  67  together  with  the  eighth 
tube  revolve,  and  conduft  on  its  upper  end  the  radius  vedfor 
of  Herfchel. 

This  is  the  onkr  in  which  the  wheels  Hand  when  they 
adf  ; and  their  number  might  have  been  diminifhed  one  half, 
if  accuracy  in  the  calculations  had  not  been  confidered  as  a 
primary  objedl.  But  to  obtain  a great  degree  of  accuracy. 


the  numbers  that  conftitute  the  ratios  of  a year  neceflarilynm 
high,  and  render  it  unavoidably  requifite  to  break  the  high 
fimple  fractions  into  compound  ones  of  fewer  figures,  but  of 
the  fame  value  ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  it  became  ex- 
pedient to  fubflitute,  in  the  moll  convenient  manner,  a train 
of  wheels  for  each  planet,  inllead  of  a fimple  pair,  where 
great  accuracy  mult  have  been  out  of  the  quellion.  By  this 
adoption,  it  ■ will  be  feen  in  the  fubjoined  table  of  the 
powers  of  the  wheelwork,  that  a greater  degree  of  accuracy 
is  attained  than  had  perhaps  ever  been  before  accomplifhed ; 
and  that  not  merely  in  one,  but  in  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
different  primary  planets. 

But  before  we  give  the  tables  of  dimenfions  and  powers 
of  the  wheelwork,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve  that  4, 
which  is  an  end-view  of  the  frame,  reprefents  three  brafs 
bridges,  with  tubes  faflened  to  them,  to  be  interpofed  be- 
tween the  revolving  tubes,  in  order  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  machinery,  and  to  take  off  the  fridlion,  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  too  confiderable  to  be  difpenfed  with. 
The  firll  bridge,  1,1,  fpans  over  the  tubed  wheel  of  Mer- 
cury, and  has  its  tube  next  in  length  to  that  of  Venus,  that 
a motion  may  be  derived  therefrom  to  the  fun’s  axis.  This 
bridge  is  ferewed  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  lower  plate  of  the 
frame.  The  f^cond  bridge,  2,2,  with  its  tube,  is  placed 
over  the  tubed  wheel  of  the  earth,  and  is  fallened  by  ferews 
upon  the  lower  plate,  like  the  firll  bridge  ; and  the  third 
bridge,  with  its  tube,  lies  between  the  tubed  wheel  of 
Saturn  and  that  of  Jupiter,  and  is  fupported  by  the  upper 
plate  of  the  frame,  and  is  therefore  inverted. 


Powers  of  the  Wheelwork. 


1 Planets. 

FrafUons  of  a Year, 
or  Trains  from 
.365.24222  Days. 

Periods  of  the  Wheelwork. 

Periods  by  Lalande's  Tables. 

Mercury 

22  67 

D.  H.  M.  S. 

87  23  14  35.796 

D.  H.  M.  S. 

87  23  14  35.2 

Venus 

il  X 
113  29 

224  16  42  I 

224  16  41  30 

a 

i Earth 

j 

60  ^ 60 

60  ^ 60 

365  5 48  48 

365  5 48  48 

1 Mars 

X 

53  50 

686  22  20  41.19 

686  22  18  37 

Ceres  and  Pallas 
1 1 

I2I  48 

21  60 

1683  14  14  26.592 

Jupiter 

III  94 

— X — 
22  40 

4330  H 39  5 

4330  14  40  30 

Saturn 

124  q8 

— - X — 

7 59 

10746  18  54  20 

10746  19  20  0 

1 

1 Georgian  or  Herfchel 

IOC  67 

X — 

7 12 

30589  0 52  0 

30589  8 27  0 

1 Sun 

X ^ 

137  62 

of  Mercury’s  Rev. 

25  10  0 0.223 

25  10  0 0 

But 
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But  uotwithllanding  the  mean  motions  of  all  the  planets 
are  reprefented  by  this  wheelwork  with  extreme  accuracy, 
yet,  if  they  were  all  equable,  the  true  apparent  places  of  the 
planets  would  not  be  accurately  exhibited,  except  at  the 
aphelion  and  perihelion  points  of  their  orbits,  where  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  increments  and  decrements  of  motion 
balance  one  another,  /.  e.  where  there  is  no  equation  of  the 
centre,  or  profthaph$refis  j for  all  the  planets,  that  have 
any  confiderable  excentricity  in  ttieir  orbits,  continue  many 
days  longer  in  one  half  of  their  orbit  than  in  the  other ; for 
Alliance,  Mercury,  as  we  have  faid  in  another  place,  con- 
tinues about  55^  days  in  one  half  of  its  orbit,  and  only  32^ 
in  the  other  ; and  even  in  the  earth’s  motion,  the  difference 
amounts  to  7.8  days,  where  the  excentricity  of  the  orbit  is 
very  fmall.  Hence  arifes  the  neceflity  of  fome  mechanical 
means  for  accelerating  and  retarding,  alternately,  the  va- 
rious motions  of  the  different  heavenly  bodies  in  the  re- 
fpeftive  parts  of  their  orbits,  that  the  heliocentric  places 
may  accord,  from  day  to  day,  with  the  places  calculated  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  in  White’s  Ephemeris  ; and  alfo 
that  the  days  of  oppofition  and  conjunftion,  the  times  of 
the  flations,  and  the  refpeftive  durations  of  the  apparent 
diredf  and  retrograde  motions,  may  be  all  accurately  indi- 
cated ; none  of  which,  a machine  reprefenting  only  mean 
motions  can  have  any  pretenfions  to  effedf,  however  accu- 
rately its  wheelwork  may  be  calculated.  Likewife,  to  make 
the  geocentric  appearances  what  they  are  in  the  flty  as  feen 
from  the  earth,  and  what  they  are  calculated  to  be  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  and  in  White’s  Ephemeris,  the  variable 
dtjlances  mull  be  alfo  reprefented,  otherwife  the  greatefl 
elongations  of  Mercury,  and  the  annual  parallaxes  of  the 
fuperior  planets,  w'ould  always  remain  the  fame,  as  though 
their  orbits  were  in  concentric  circles  round  the  fun. 

To  effect  the  two  requifites  of  varying  velocities  and  of 
varying  diftances,  the  two  following  contrivances  are 
adopted,  which,  without  adding  much  to  the  complexity 
of  the  mcchanifm,  completely  produce  both  the  defired 
effefts,  and  confequently  all  the  phenomena  dependent  upon 
them  : firft,  the  tubed  wheels  of  thofe  planets,  which  have 
confiderable  excentricity,  and  confequent  valuation  of  mo- 
tion, have  their  teeth  cut  in  fo  peculiar  a manner,  chat  the 
fize  of  them  varies  gradually  throughout  the  whole  of  each 
lemicircle,  fo  as  to  throw  jufl  fo  many  teeth  more  into  one 
half  of  the  wheel  than  into  the  other,  as  are  proper  for  pro- 
ducing one  half  of  the  grand  equation  of  each  planet ; and, 
fecondly,  a fmall  arm  fufpended  at  the  extremity  of  each 
radius  vedlor,  and  revolving  with  the  planet  in  a retrograde 
direction,  by  means  of  an  appended  weight,  lliews  both  the 
variation  of  chjlance,  and  alfo  the  other  half  of  the  grand 
equation.  The  weight,  too,  is  adjuilable,  fo  as  to  mafc  the 
aphelion  and  perihelion  points  fall  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  ecliptic  ; and  what  is  a wonderfully  lucky  coincidence  of 
circumltances,  the  fame  mechanifm,  that  anfwers  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  preferves,  moreover,  the  parallelifm  of  the  axis  of 
every  planet,  as  well  as  of  the  ring  of  Saturn.  The  propor- 
tion between  the  radius  veftor  and  fliort  arm  of  each  planet 
is  as  the  radius  of  the  planet’s  orbit  to  its  excentricity  ; the 
radius  plus  the  excentricity  being  equal  to  the  aphelion 
diltance,  and  the  radius  minus  the  excentricity  being  equal 
to  the  perihelion  diltance.  See  EciUATiox  Mechanifm. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  defeription,  were  we 
to  introduce  here  the  proper  diredlions  for  cutting  the  tubed 
wheels  in  the  requiiite  manner.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  fay, 
that  the  inventor  lent  to  the  inftitution  a cutting  engine  of 
his  own,  on  the  plate  of  which  he  had  previoully  divided  all 
the  lequired  circles  in  fuch  a way,  as  would  necelTarily  divide 
and  cut  the  wheels  in  a proper  manner  by  its  ordinary  opera- 
tion, without  any  extra  ffiill  in  the  workman.  The  danger  of 


inaccuracy,  in  the  execution  of  this  otherwife  extraordinary 
procefs,  was  thereby  obviated  ; and  he  had  the  fatisfadlion 
of  feeing  a pradlical  difficulty  vaniffi,  which  might  have 
proved  infuperable  to  the  mere  theorift.  Care,  however, 
was  previoully  taken  to  afeertain  that  the  largeft  and 
fmallell  tooth  of  every  wheel  were  capable  of  being  afted 
upon  by  the  mean-fized  teeth  of  the  driving  wheel,  with 
which  each  tubed  wheel  had  to  co-operate ; but  it  was 
found  that  the  difparity  between  the  largeft  and  fmallell 
teeth  of  Mercury’s  tubed  wheel  was  too  confiderable  to 
admit  of  the  fame  method  of  cutting  the  teeth,  that  would 
apply  to  the  reft  : hence,  had  no  other  pratlicable  method 
of  effedliiig  half  the  equation  of  this  planet  prefented  itfelf, 
the  motion  could  not  have  been  made  perfetl  enough  for  the 
requifite  purpofe ; but  fortunately  a fecond  method  oc- 
curred of  producing  the  required  degree  of  acceleration  and 
retardation,  and  that  without  any  inequality  at  all  in  the 
teeth,  whicli  was  that  of  placing  the  tube  as  much  out  of 
tlie  centre  of  the  wheel  as  is  equal  to  the  excentricity  of  the 
orbit,  the  radius  of  the  wheel  being  taken  as  its  radius. 
The  wheel  confequently  was  made  a contrate  one,  and  takes 
its  motion  from  its  fellow,  by  the  interpofition  of  two 
pillions  placed  at  oppolite  ends  of  an  horizontal  arbor ; 
which  arbor  is  fuftained  by  the  lower  plate  of  the  frame, 
and  pivotted  into  a cock  at  each  end.  The  pinion  which 
drives  the  excentric  contrate  wheel  was,  therefore,  required 
to  be  longer  than  double  the  excentricity  of  the  wheel,  that 
it  might  not  efcape  its  teetli ; likewife  the  fpaces  of  the 
wheel  were  required  to  be  filed  with  aw  equalling  file,  held 
in  a diredlion  pointing  not  to  its  centre,  hut  to  the  excentric 
point  in  which  the  tube  is  fixed,  in  order  that,  during  its 
aftion,  the  fridlion  might  be  as  little  as  pollible. 

This  method  of  producing  unequal  motion,  we  have 
before  faid,  was  firft  applied  by  Huygens  in  his  automaton 
planetarium  ; but  we  have  firewn  (under  Equation  Me- 
chanifm) that  he  miftook  the  effedl,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
nuhole  equation  would  be  thus  produced,  whereas,  in  fa6l, 
only  one-half  of  it  is  effedled,  which  is  what  the  inventor’s 
purpofe  requires. 

As  the  exatt  periods  and  other  data  of  the  orbits  of  the 
two  newly-dilcovcred  planets,  Ceres  and  Pallas,  were  not 
afeertained  with  fufficient  accuracy,  their  tubed  wheel  was 
cut,  pro  tempore,  into  equal  teeth,  as  was  alfo  that  of 
Venus,  by  reafon  of  her  excentricity  being  too  inconfiderable 
to  require  notice  ; but  the  other  planets  have  the  teeth  of 
their  tubed  wheels  fo  dillributed  in  the  two  femicircles, 
which  are  bifedled  by  the  line  of  the  apfides,  that  one  femi- 
circle  of  each  contains  more  teeth  than  the  other,  in  the 
proportion  exprefled  in  the  annexed  table. 

Table  of  the  Teeth  contained  in  the  refpedlive  Aphelion 
and  Perihelion  Semicircles. 


1 

Aptielio'i 

Semifircle. 

Perihelion 

fcemicirclc. 

Wheels. 

I Mercury 

Tcrtll. 

37-9 

Teel  1) . 
29.1 

67 

Earth  - 

1 

3°-3 

29.7 

60 

I Mars 

47.2 

41.8 

89 

Jupiter  - 

48.4 

45.6 

94 

Saturn  - 

5°-75 

47.25 

98 

Georgian,  or  7 
Herfchel  j 

34-6 

32-4 

67 

The 
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The  above  table  whll  affift  the  workman  in  eftimating  the 
perfection  of  the  cutting  by  an  engine  with  appropriate 
unequal  divifions  ; for  when  a diametrical  line  is  drawn  from 
the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion  points  marked  on  each  wheel, 
each  of  thofe  femicircles  will  contain  the  fame  number  of 
teeth,  notwithftanding  another  line  bifeCling  this  at  right 
angles  will  contain  thofe  proportions  w'hich  are  expreffed 
in  the  table  ; an  examination  of  this  kind  will  be  a check 
upon  the  workmanihip. 

The  tubes  move  round  one  another  without  the  lead 
fhake,  and  extend  above  the  frame  unequally,  the  innermoit, 
or  longed,  being  indies  long,  and  bore,  and  the  outer- 
mod,  or  fliorted,  jtlis  of  an  inch  long,  and  ij  bore  ; they 
go  within  one  another,  ns  in  the  common  planetarium,  in 
order  that  all  the  radii  veClores  may  be  borne  by  the  upper 
ends  of  their  refpeftive  tubes. 

Fig.  5.  exhibits  to  view  the  under  face  of  the  low'er 
plate  of  the  frame,  in  wdiich  the  fame  letters  denote  the  fame 
parts  as  mjig.  5- 

This  low^er  plate  of  the  frame,  that  contains  the  wheel- 
work,  is  bedded  into  and  ferewed  fad  to  the  upper  furface 
of  the  moveable  crofs-bar  of  mahogany  E F,  fo  that  the 
tubes  may  be  exaftly  over  the  middle  of  it  ; and  the  upper 
plate  of  the  faid  frame  is  bedded  into,  and  made  fad  to  a 
circular  mahogany  board  of  forty-fix  inches  diameter, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  feveral  drong  brafs  bars,  which 
are  ferewed  both  to  the  brafs  frame  and  to  tapped  brafs 
nuts  let  into  the  circular  board  below  : the  tubes  projeft 
through  a central  hole,  made  in  the  large  circular  board, 
jud  large  enough  to  admit  them  to  pafs  through  it  : the 
frame  and  circular  board,  therefore,  may  be  put  into  either 
a horizontal  or  perpendicular  diredfion,  or  into  any  inter- 
mediate elevation,  in  any  of  which  pofitions  it  will  be  kept 
deady  by  the  bolts  H,  H.  The  circular  board  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  feparate  pieces  of  wood,  fitted  together  in 
fuch  diapes,  and  in  fo  compaft  a manner,  as  to  prevent  its 
warping,  in  doing  which,  the  contriver,  M'Culloch,  fhewed 
great  ingenuity  ; this  circular  board  is  painted  blue  on  its 
upper  furface,  and  has  a large  ecliptic  mounted  upon  it  by 
means  of  twelve  perforated  pillars  of  blackened  w'ood, 
through  which  metallic  rods  pafs  and  ferew  at  both  ends, 
above  into  fixed  nuts  under  the  ecliptic  circle,  and  below 
into  loofe  nuts  under  the  circular  board,  fo  that  the  ecliptic 
may  be  mounted  or  difmounted  at  pleafure.  This  ecliptic 
circle,  which  is  three  feet  and  a half  diameter  w’ithin,  and 
four  feet  and  a half  acrofs  the  extremities,  has  the  cha- 
rafteridic  animals,  or  fuppofed  animals,  beautifully  painted 
in  oil  colours  on  a black  ground,  and  furrounds  all  the  radii 
veffores,  and  therefore  mull  be  confidered  as  the  Eartli’s 
orbit  projeAed  into  the  heavens  beyond  the  planetary 
fydem  ; it  ferves  admirably  to  rectify  the  planets  by,  and 
aifo  to  afeertain  all  their  heliocentric  and  geocentric 
places,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  tout  enfemble  appearance  of  the  machine,  when  in  an 
ereft  pofition  before  an  audience. 

The  radii  vedfores,  fiiort  arms,  weights,  and  the  other 
vifible  parts  of  the  mechanifm,  for  the  fake  of  effedf,  are 
alfo  painted  blue,  except  the  ivory  balls  which  repre- 
fent  the  planets,  the  contraft  between  which  and  the  blue 
oTound  behind,  gives  the  femblance  of  real  motion,  without 
mechanical  means,  to  an  eye  placed  in  front,  at  the  remote 
part  of  the  theatre. 

A fpedfator  viewing  the  planets  obliquely,  will  moreover 
perceive  them  project  beyond  the  ecliptic  in  one-half  of  their 
orbits,  and  retire  within  it  in  the  other,  which  motion  con- 
ftitutes  their  variation  of  latitude,  or  deviation  from  the 


plane  of  the  ecliptic  ; another  efFeft  which  is  ^ot  ufually 
Ihewn  by  a planetarium  ; and  the  quantity  of  latitude  north 
or  fouth  of  each  planet  is  indicated  by  fmall  fixed  hands  point- 
ing to  the  refpetlive  im;ill  revolving  plates  borne  by  the 
projedling  ftems  of  the  radii  vedlores  ; which  plates  are 
filvered,  and  properly  divided  and  figured  by  an  engraver. 
The  planets  Mercury,  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Mars,  having  no 
fecondaries,  have  their  latitudes  Ihewn  by  a bend  on  the 
exterior  ends  of  the  projedting  Items  of  the  radii  veftores, 
round  whicli  bent  parts  the  fmall  arms  revolve,  fo  as  to 
make  their  refpedtive  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
This  method  of  Ihewing  the  latitude  is  very  fimple,  but 
requires  the  fmall  arms  to  be  elongated  beyond  what  they 
would  have  been,  when  moving  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
in  the  lame  proportion  that  the  hypotlienufe  of  a right- 
angled  triangle  is  to  its  bafe,  the  included  angle  being  fub- 
tended  by  fuch  a perpendicular  line  as  will  be  a fine  to  the 
requilite  degrees  of  heliocentric  latitude,  at  thediftance  from 
the  fun  of  the  radius  veftor  of  each  planet. 

The  Hems  on  which  the  arms  and  weights  revolve  ferew 
into  nuts  under  the  ends  of  the  radii  vedlores,  by  means  of 
which  the  inclination  of  the  bent  ends  may  be  let  to  any 
particular  fituation,  fo  as  to  make  the  nodes  fall  in  their 
due  places  with  refpeft  to  the  ecliptic  ; and  by  being  thus 
adjultable,  the  ftems  may  be  eafily  redfified  for  the  motion 
of  the  nodes  at  the  end  of  every  century,  or  longer  period 
of  time.  The  idea  of  bending  the  ends  of  the  ftems  was 
fuggefted  by  Dr.  T.  Young,  and  affords  a fimple  method 
of  effetling  the  latitude  of  all  the  planets  in  queftion,  ex- 
cept that  of  Pallas,  the  latitude  of  which  is  too  great  to  be 
altogether  reprefented  by  fuch  a limited  arm  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  mechanifm  will  allow  : the  planet  Venus  having 
conliderable  latitude,  and  very  little  excentricity,  required  a 
different  contrivance,  as  did  alfo  thofe  planets  which  have 
fecondaries ; otherwife  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the 
fecondaries  would  have  been  turned  into  various  angles,  as 
they  regard  the  ecliptic,  in  different  fituations  of  the  radii 
vediores.  The  application  of  an  inclined  circular  plate 
promifed  bell  to  produce  the  defired  effett  of  railing  and 
deprefling  Venus,  and  the  fyllem  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Georgian  or  Herfchel,  and  were  therefore  adopted.  The 
aftion  of  the  inclined  plate  on  the  Hem  of  the  planet,  is 
caufed  by  a notch  on  the  Item  reiling  againft  the  edge  of 
the  fixed  plate,  while  the  fmall  arm,  revolving  round  the  faid 
plate,  carries  the  ftem  round  it ; by  which  means  the  planet 
carried  by  the  ftem  projetls  and  recedes  alternately,  as  much 
as  one  edge  of  the  circular  plate  is  more  prominent  than 
the  other.  This  effeft  is  not  eafily  comprehended  from  a 
fimple  verbal  defeription,  but  is  readily  perceived  in  the 
machine. 

With  refpeft  to  the  diftances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun, 
it  was  impoflible  to  obferve  the  cxa6t  proportions  without 
making  the  fun’s  ball  very  minute,  and  Mercm-y  clofe  to 
it,  or  elfe  Georgian  at  an  immenfe  diltance  from  the  fun  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  machine  muft  have  been  a horizontal  one, 
and  the  ecliptic  circle  in  another  fituation.  It  was,  there- 
fore, determined,  exaB  proportions  of  diftance 

could  not  be  preferved,  yet  the  lengths  ot  the  radii  veiftores 
fhould  be  in  due  proportion,  as  far  as  to  Mars  inclufively, 
upon  a fcale  that  made  the  Earth  five  inches  from  the  fun, 
and  that  the  longer  radii  veftores  fltould  be  an  exaft  frac- 
tional part  of  their  due  lengths,  rather  than  have  no  pro- 
portion at  all,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  common  planetaria. 

Thefe  lengths  of  the  radii  vetlores,  and  the  correfponding 
lengths  of  the  Ihort  revolving  arms  which  reprefent  the 
refpjAive  excentricities  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the 
radii  vetlores,  are  exprefled  in  the  annexed  table. 

Table 
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Table  of  Dittances  and  Excentricities  of  the  Planets  in  the 
Planetarium. 


1 

! Planets. 

1 

1 

MeanDlftance 
from  San  in 
Inches. 

Ratio  to  the 
Trnth. 

Short  Anns. 

Mrcury 

1.94 

I 

: I 

P 

00  . 

Venus  - 

3.61 

: I 

0.023 

Earth 

3.0 

I 

: I 

0.08 

j Mars 

7.61 

I 

: I 

0.69 

j Ceres 

10-35 

3 

: 4 

0.87 

! Pallas  - 

10.35 

3 

: 4 

2.59 

1 Jupiter  - 

13.0 

I 

: 2 

0.62 

i Saturn  - 

15.9 

I 

: 3 

0.88 

Georgian  or  7 
Herfchel  j 

19.19 

I 

: 5 

0.91 

The  radii  vedfores  have  each  a counterpoife,  and  are 
faftened  to  the  ends  of  their  tubes  by  a clamping-piece  of 
brafs  attached  to  each  of  them  by  pins,  and  made  fo  as  to 
be  tightened  by  a ferew’,  which  draws  the  ends  near  together. 


The  inclination  of  the  orbits  are  proportioned  thus  ; viz. 

Inches.  Inches. 


^ f Mercury 
o I Venus 
§ I Mars 
'p  I Ceres 
^ Pallas 
y i Jupiter 
1 Saturn 
i Georgian,  or") 
^ [ Herfchel  j 


7 

^ 0 

0 

' at 

I 

94' 

'0 

237 

3 

23 

35 

at 

3 

61 

0 

213 

I 

51 

0 

at 

7 

61 

-0 

0 

247 

10 

37 

56 

at 

10 

35 

47 

4-7 

I 

92 

35 

0 

42 

at 

10 

35  < 

6 

3 

I 

18 

56 

at 

13 

0 

(75 

0 

296 

2 

29 

50 

at 

15 

9 

47 

U 

0. 

69 

0 

46 

20 

at 

19. 

19 

rt 

236 

It  mull  be  obferved,  tliat  the  fubtending  lines  here  cal- 
culated muft  be  doubled  to  fliew  both  north  and  fouth 
latitude  ; therefore  the  quantity  of  rifing  and  falling,  or 
of  projedling  and  retiring  with  refpeft  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  muft  be  double  the  quantity  above  expreffed. 

The  fun’s  mechanifm  remains  yet  to  be  explained,  which, 

as  we  have  feen,  conftfts  of  the  train  — — x >-  of  Mer- 

137  62 

cury’s  tropical  revolution  =:  23=1  io'‘  o " 0^.223;  the 
motion  is  communicated  thus  ; —on  the  top  of  Mercury’s 
long  tube  is  faftened  the  large  contrate  wheel  of  137,  which 
impels  the  pinion  of  19,  to  which  is  attached  the  wlieel  of 
62,  which  drives  the  fmall  wheel  of  23  on  thq  fun’s  axis 
round  in  the  fpeciiied  period,  which  does  not  vary  a 
quarter  of  a fecond  from  La  Lande’s  laft  determination  of 
the  time  of  a rotation,  as  it  regards  a fixed  point : the  three 
laft  wheels  with  their  bearing-pieces  are  borne  by  a fmall 
brafs  bar  faftened  to  the  top  of  the  fixed  ftem  of  7^  inches 
long,  round  which  Mercury’s  tube  revolves,  which  piece  of 
mechanifm  is  feen  in  its  proper  place  near  the  upper  P,  in 
Jig.  3,  under  the  fun. 

It  muft,  however,  be  recolledled  that  Mercury’s  tube 
does  not  revolve  erjually,  by  reafon  of  its  being  faftened  into 


a point,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  |th  of  the  wheel’s  radius  out 
of  its  centre,  and  therefore  a compenfation  was  neceflary  to 
equalize  the  motion  of  the  fun  round  the  axis,  which  other- 
wife  would  have  been  quicker  on  fome  days  than  on  others  : 
this  compenfation  was  very  eafily  effefted,  by  placing  alfo 
the  large  wheel  of  137,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  ith  of  its 
radius  out  of  its  centre,  but  in  the  femicircle  diametrically 
oppofite  to  that  of  Mercury  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube, 
in  order  that  when  the  aphelion  tooth  of  Mercury’s  wheel 
is  in  aftion  with  its  pinion,  the  perihelion  tooth  of  137  may 
adfuate  its  pinion  of  19,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  excentricity 
of  137,  muft  be  a long  pinion  : thus,  when  an  acceleration 
takes  place  in  the  wheel  of  Mercury,  a -retardation  takes 
place  in  that  of  the  fun,  and  vice  verfd,  by  which  means 
the  motion  of  the  fun  roufid  his  axis  becomes  equable,  the 
increments  of  one  wheel’s  motion  balancing  the  decrements 
of  the  other. 

The  inclination  of  the  fun’s  axis  to  a Ime  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  7°  16',  and  it  points  always  to 
53^  Virgo  ; hence  the  diredtion  in  which  a folar  fpot 
will  move,  whether  afeending,  defeending,  or  horizontal,  to 
an  eye  fituated  at  the  Earth,  will  be  feen  to  depend  upon 
the  Earth’s  fituation  in  her  orbit,  as  fhe  has  reference,  to  the 
direftion  of  the  fun’s  axis.  The  fecondaries  have  no 
motions  by  wheelwork,  becaufe  fuch  motions  would  have 
added  greatly  to  the  complexity  of  the  machinery,  as  well 
as  have  enhanced  the  expence. 

The  appendages  of  this  planetarium  are  thefe ; i.  A 
light  rod  is  adapted  to  the  Earth’s  ftem,  and  extends  to 
either  of  the  interior  planets,  to  (hew  the  retrogradations, 
ftations,  and  direft  motions.  2.  A rod  with  a fiducial 
edge,  containing  the  mean  diftances  marked,  and  having  a 
curve  piece  at  the  remote  end,  applies  to  the  fun’s  ftem, 
by  means  of  a downward  bend,  which  rod,  laid  on  the 
ecliptic  circle,  level  with  the  centre  of  the  fun,  and  extending 
with  its  oppofite  end  to  tiie  fun,  will  ferve  to  place  the 
planets  in  their  due  heliocentric  places  in  the  rectification, 
and  alfo  to  afeertain  the  places  on  any  given  day  after  they 
have  been  in  motion  ; this  rod  will  alfo  ferve  the  lecturer 
to  point  with  to  any  part  of  the  inftrument  during  the 
lefture.  3.  The  handle,  which  is  in  an  erect  pofition,  be- 
hind the  circular  wooden  board,  when  the  ecliptic  is  erect, 
has  a fingle  endlefs  ferew,  feen  in_7^.  3,  at  S,  acting  with  a 
wheel  of  32  ftrong  teeth,  placed  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
annual  arbor  R,  without  the  frame,  fo  that  one  turn  of  the 
handle  correfponds  very  nearly  to  a week.  A large  fpiral 
face  is  alfo  behind  the  circular  board,  removed  from  the 
brafs  frame  L M N O,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  moveable 
crofs  bar  of  mahogany  E F,  to  which  it  is  ferewed  with 
its  centre  open  for  the  annual  arbor  to  pafs  through,  which 
carries  the  annual  index  : to  the  end  of  the  annual  arbor  is 
alfo  fixed  a pinion  of  ten,  driving  a wheel  of  100  round  in 
ten  years,  which  wheel  has  another  pinion  of  ten  attached 
to  it,  to  drive  a fecond  wheel  of  100  round  in  too  years,  the 
ufe  of  which  two  wheels,  not  feen,  is  to  indicate  the  year 
in  each  fucceeding  century,  for  which  the  inllrument  at  any 
time  Hands  reftified,  which  addition  aftifts  the  memory,  and 
faves  the  trouble  of  frequent  recStification.  The  fpiral  of 
the  faid  face  is  quadruple,  and  is  divided  into  the  months 
and  days  of  the  year,  taking  in  the  29th  of  February  in 
every  fourth  year,  like  the  fpiral  we  deferibed  under  our 
article  Ourerv.  The  wheels  for  indicating  the  year  and 
century  he  behind  the  plate  of  the  large  fpiral,  and  take 
their  motion  from  the  projecSting  arbor  at  R,  and  the  figures 
are  read  through  holes  cut  in  the  faid  plate,  the  hands  of 
which  are  fecUred  by  ferews,  when  fet  to  their  places. 
The  recfiiilcation  of  this  planetarium  for  a given  time  is 
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attended  with  fome  trouble,  and  therefore,  when  reftified, 
fhould  be  guarded  againft;  the  eye  of  curiofity.  As  the 
wheels  have  feveral  of  them  unequal  teeth,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  aphelion  teeth  of  each  fliould  be  in  acfion,  when 
the  planets  are  refpedtively  at  the  aphelion  points  of  their 
orbits,  and  that  the  arms  fliould  be  made  fall  when  pro- 
perly placed  : when  the  wheelwork  was  firll  put  together, 
the  wheels  were  marked  for  their  places  of  ailion,  to  cor- 
refpond  to  the  ill  of  January  1800  ; and  if  thefe  marks  be 
brought  in  contadl  for  that  time,  and  the  arms  be  put  to 
the  correfponding  heliocentric  longitudes,  turning  the  han- 
dle till  the  hands  fliew  the  prefent  time,  will  always  be  the 
fureft,  as  well  as  eafielt  way  of  reftitying  ; but  fliould  the 
marks  be  effaced,  each  planet’s  dillance  from  the  aphelion 
mull  be  calculated  for  the  time,  and  both  the  wlieel  and 
arm  be  placed  accordingly  in  fuccellion.  In  order  to  dif- 
engage  the  ferew  S at  any  time  from  the  annual  wheel  of 
52  teeth,  the  crofs  bar  TU  {fig.  5.)  is  pulhed  in,  or 
drawn  out,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  and  while  it  moves  in  a 
parallel  direclion  by  means  of  its  longitudinal  openings, 
admitting  the  pin  W and  ferew  X to  guide  them,  the 
diagonal  opening  V,  taking  the  pin  Y of  the  cock  that 
holds  the  ferew,  draws  it  out  of,  or  pulhes  it  into  the 
wheel’s  teeth,  accordingly  as  the  bar  is  moved  from  T 
towards  U,  or  from  U towards  T,  in  either  of  which  litiia- 
ations  it  may  be  fixed  by  the  nut  ot  the  ferew  X.  The 
arbor  of  the  ferew  S is  fquared,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the 
handle  at  either  end  of  it,  as  may  be  moft  convenient  to 
the  ledlurer’s  affillant,  who.  Handing  behind  the  machine 
to  turn  the  handle,  is  concealed  from  the  audience. 

The  nenv  Planetarium  for  equated  Motions,  by  the  Re<ty.  IV. 
Pearfon. — Under  our  article  Oruery,  when  deferibing 
new  orrery  for  equated  motions  in  three  parts,  we  referred  the 
reader  to  our  prefent  article  for  that  portion  of  it,  which 
conllitutes  the  planetarium  at  prefent  under  our  confider- 
ation.  This  planetarium,  beii.g  contrived  to  exhibit  the  mean 
motions,  the  grand  equations,  and  all  the  variations  of  dillance, 
as  well  as  of  velocity,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  refpedtive 
orbits,  demanded  a new  conftrudlion,  and  confequently  new 
calculations.  We  have  already  deferibed  the  principle  by 
which  equated  motion  is  produced  in  tills  machine,  under  the 
title  Equation  Mechanfm,  near  the  end  of  that  article  ; and 
have  alfo  given  an  example,  under  our  indireB  method  of 
approximation,  (fee  Planetary  Numbers,)  of  the  mode  of 
calculating  wheels  for  the  motion  of  Venus,  when  one  of 
thofe  wheels  is  not  in  a fationary  fituation,  which  mode  ap- 
plies to_  all  the  trains  of  this  planetarium,  except  thofe  of 
the  fun  and  of  Mercury  ; we  mull,  therefore,  requelt  the 
reader  to  recur  to  thofe  two  articles,  and  to  make  himlelf 
mailer  of  them,  before  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  calcula- 
tions and  contrivances  that  we  now  propofe  to  prefent  to 
him. 

Fig.  I-  of  Plate  XI.  ot  Planetary  Machines,  prelents  an  ele- 
vation of  all  the  wheelwork  of  their  proportional  dimeiifions, 
and  in  the  Hate  of  aftion  ; and  fig.  2.  gives  a plan  of  the 
arm  or  radius  vedlor  of  Saturn,  which  will  fuffice  to  explain 
all  the  other  arms.  In  fg.  i,  A B is  a feclion  of  an  orna- 
mental table  or  Hand,  broken  into  two  parts  at  the  fide  A, 
for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  it  into  the  plate  ; and  the  legs 
are  omitted  for  the  fame  reafon,  but  may  be  conceived  to 
extend  downwards  the  requilite  quantity,  as  reprelented  in 
Plate  V,  which  gives  a perfpeftive  view  of  a fimilar  table. 
Below  A and  B,  a feftion  of  the  ornamented  rim  of  the 
table  is  feen  ; at  C is  the  handle  turning  the  horizontal  arbor, 
C D,  round  in  feven  days,  and  the  exterior  end  of  this  arbor 
carries  a hand  to  indicate  the  feven  days  of  the  week,  on  an 
engraved  plate  attached  to  the  fide  rim  of  the  table  under  B. 
VoL.  XXVII.  ■ 


This  period  of  feven  days  is  affumed  as  the  balis  of  all  the 
planetary  calculations,  and  therefore  all  the  motions  mull  be 
traced  in  fucceflion  from  this  firll  moving  arbor.  The  inner 
end  of  this  horizontal  arbor  is  fupported  by  the  cock  G, 
ferewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  carries  a pinion  ot 
18  teeth,  that  drives  a contrate  wheel  of  61  teeth  placed 
under  it,  apparently  without  fupport : the  axis  of  this  con- 
trate wheel  is  a piece  of  Heel  wire,  nicely  poliihed,  which 
afeends  through  a thick  brafs  tube,  as  high  as  F,  under  the  fun, 
and  is  retained  within  it,  by  a ferew  entering  its  fquared  end  at 
F.  This  thick  tube  of  fmall  bore  has  a Ihoulder-piece  attached 
to  it,  which  rells  on  the  middle  of  the  table  at  H,  and  the 
lower  end  of  it  is  held  by  a large  tapped  nut  under  the  table, 
above  the  wheel  of  61  teeth.  By  thefe  means  the  tube 
Hands  firmly  in  a vertical  direiftion,  and  bears  the  fuperin- 
cumbent  weight  of  all  the  wheels  and  arms,  both  which  are 
always  expoled  to  view.  At  F,  on  the  fuperior  fquared 
end  of  the  axis,  or  wire  E F,  is  fixed  faH,  by  the  ferew  we 
have  mentioned,  the  pinion  28,  which  drives  another  pinion  30 
round  on  the  inferior  end  of  the  fun’s  Hem  : the  period  of 


this  revolution,  or  rather  rotation. 


■ 3°  r j 

is  — X — of  7 days 
18  28 


25'^  10'’  o™  oS  which  is  the  period  lall  determined  by  La 
Lande.  To  the  pinion  28  is  attached  a wheel  under  it  of 
53  teeth,  by  means  ®f  a conneiling  piece  of  brafs  tube  that 
lurrounds  the  Heel  wire,  which  wheel  rells  on  the  top  of  the 
brafs  tube,  which  in  future  we  (hall  call  the  central  Hem,  as 
though  it  were  folid.  The  wheel  of  53  drives  another  of 
35,  fupported  by  a horizontal  bearing  piece  that  fupports 
the  fun’s  Hem  at  its  oppofite  end,  as  feen  in  the  figure  ; and 
this  bearing  piece  has  a Ihort  tube  foldered  into  it  below, 
through  which  the  arbor  of  this  wheel  of  35  paffes,  and  re- 
ceives a pinion  of  1 3 at  its  lower  end  ; the  axis  or  arbor  of 
pinion  13,  and  of  wheel  35',  is  detained  in  a vertical  pofition 
by  a ferew'  above  the  centre  of  wheel  35,  but  fo  as  to  allow 
the  wheel  and  pinion  to  revolve  without  any  fhake  of  the 
arbor  within  the  tube  : this  pinion  of  1 3 drives  a wheel  of 
73  teeth,  or  rather  a ring  with  the  teeth  cut  on  the  inner 
edge,  for  the  lake  of  making  its  motion  proceed  in  the 
requifite  diredlion,  and  the  period  of  its  revolution  is 


61 

78^ 

28 

X 

30 


- - X — of  7 days, 

53  13 

— X ' of  25'^  10’’ 

53  13 


or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  iir 
, namely,  in  87'^  23'’  14"  36b 


The  ring  we  have  deferibed,  therefore,  carries  the  item  ot 
Mercury,  and  is  ferewed  to  a circular  plate  of  brafs,  the 
centre  of  which  is  fitted  fo  as  to  turn  eafily  round  the  central 
Hem  without  lhake.  If  the  mean  motion  only  of  Mercury 
had  been  wanted,  the  wheels  we  have  deferibed  wmuld  have 
been  the  whole  that  the  planet  w'ould  have  required,  but  the 
equation  of  the  centre  required  fome  additional  wheels, 
which  are  thus  applied  ; a little  wdieel  of  30  teeth  is  attached 
to  the  fun’s  bearing  piece,  by  the  interpoiition  of  a piece  of 
brafs  tube,  and  therefore  has  no  motion  ; another  fimilar 
wheel  lies  on  the  circular  plate  of  the  ring  and  acts  with  it, 
while  the  axis  ot  this  fecond  wheel  of  30  paffes  through  the 
plate,  and  takes  another  fimilar  wheel,  under  the  plate  ; 
while  the  plate  and  ring  therefore  revolve  together  in  Mer- 
cury’s period,  the  fecond  and  third  wheels,  of  each  30,  re- 
volve together  jull  once  by  means  of  their  coniiedlion  with 
the  firll  or  fixed  wheel,  round  which  they  are  carried  ; then 
this  motion  is  communicated  to  a fourth  fimilar  wheel  of  30, 
fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  Mercury’s  Hem,  which  wheel  gives 
Mercury  a rotation  on  his  axis  in  each  revolution  ; but  the 
Hem  of  Mercury  is  cranked,  as  feen  in  the  figure,  and  as 
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the  parallelifm  of  the  crank  is  preferyed  during  its  whole 
revolution,  the  diftance  of  the  planet  will  vary  conftantly, 
as  well  as  its  velocity,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  explained 
under  the  article  Equation  Mechamfm,  above  referred 
to.  When  the  horizontal  part  of  the  crank  is  equal  to 
double  the  excentricity  of  the  orbit,  the  equation  will  be 
properly  reprefented,  but  the  diftances  will  be  better  ex- 
hibited when  the  faid  piece  is  equal  to  the  fimple  excentricity ; 
there  are,  therefore,  two  holes  drilled  and  tapped  in  this 
piece,  to  fuit  either  condition,  but  the  nearnefs  of  the  planet 
to  the  fun  will  not  allow  the  introdudlion  of  the  correction, 
which  moft  of  the  other  planets  have  got,  as  will  be  pre- 
fently  explained. 

Hitherto  the  ulual  mode  of  eftimating  the  value  of  a com- 
mon train  of  wheels  has  been  adhered  to,  becaufc  the  two 
trains  that  we  have  examined  are  fo  placed,  as  to  aCf  in  the 
ufual  way  in  llationary  pofitions  ; but  henceforth  we  fhall 
have  to  confider  trains,  in  each  of  which  a certain  portion 
is  placed  on  and  carried  round  the  fun  by  the  very  arm  that 
is  put  into  motion.  In  this  conltruftion,  for  a reafon  that 
will  appear  prefently,  the  fyftem  of  concentric  tubes,  con- 
trived by  Roemer,  and  ufed  in  the  common  planetai'ium,  is 
impracticable,  unlefs  as  many  fixed  tubes  could  be  intro- 
duced between  them  alternately,  as  there  are  i evolving  ones  ; 
the  motion  of  each  inferior  planet  is  therefore  tranimitted 
to  the  next  fuperior,  beginning  with  Mercury  and  ending 
tvith  Georgian,  fo  that  each  calculation  is  necelfarily  that 
of  a ratio  between  the  periods  of  every  pair  of  contiguous 
planets  taken  in  fucceffion.  In  calculating  thofe  ratios  the 
author  had  two  choices,  namely,  of  the  periodic,  and  ol  the 
fynodic  revolutions  ; one  of  which,  as  we  have  (hewn  under  the 
head  Numbers  for  Synodic  Revolutions,  is  eafily  convertible 
into  the  other  : if  the  periodic  revolutions  had  been  prefen-ed, 
the  wheelwork  mult  necefiarily  have  been  placed  on  cocks, 
bridges,  or  in  other  permanent  fituations  ; but  when  fynodic 
periods  are  chofen,  fome  of  the  wheels  will  require  to  be  placed, 
or  at  leall  will  admit  of  being  placed  on  moveable  fupports ; the 
latter  revolutions  were  thence  chofen,  in  order  to  do  away 
the  necellity  of  cocks  and  bridges,  and  the  numbers  calcu- 
lated to  produce  fynodic  revolutions,  by  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  ufed,  produce  the  periodic  revolutions,  after  an 
allowance  is  made  for  the  prcceffion  of  the  equinoxes.  Thus, 
if  the  tropical  period  of  Venus  be  to  that  of  Mercury  as 
2 24'*r69847  ; 87"*. 96579,  we  (hall  find,  by  one  of  the  me- 
thods of  determining  planetary  numbers,  that  thefe  periods 
are  to  each  other  as  1553  : 608  very  nearly  ; but  the 
numbers  for  the  fynodic  period  are  here  required  ; therefore 
let  608  be  taken  from  1553,  and  let  the  remainder,  945,  be 
fubftituted  for  1553,  as  one  of  the  produdfs  for  two  wheels, 
while  608,  the  other  product,  remains  unaltered  ; then  while 
1 r r 2 

g-  of  Mercury’s  tropical  revolution  is  equal  to  that  of 
Venus  and  alfo  — of  Venus’s  tropical  period  equal  to 

1553 

that  of  Mercury,  abfolutelv  confidered,  it  will  be  found  that 
608 

of  the  tropical  period  of  Venus  will  be  the  fynodic  or 

relative  period  of  the  two  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus, 
from  conjunction  to  conjunction,  namely,  144.54  days, 
which  time  veiy  nearly  correfponds  to  the  period  given  in 
our  table  of  mean  fynodic  revolutions,  inferted  under  the 
title  Numbers.  Now  the  faCtors  compofing  the  ratio 

608  38  X 16  ■ , r f ■ ■ 1/1 

are — , or  m the  iorip  01  a tram  inverted,  (be- 

945  15  X 63 


caufe  the  motion  is  given  by  Mercury,)  x — or  other- 

38  16 

.-63  15  1 . . , 

wile  “7  ^ ~Q  ’ latter  portion  is  equal  to  and  ac- 
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30  63 

cordingly  we  find  x the  train  adopted  in  the  plane- 
tarium before  us.  The  wheel  76  revolves  along  with  Mer- 
cury’s ring,  to  which  it  is  made  iaft,  and  drives  a pinion  of 
30,  revolving  on  a pin,  or  ftud,  at  the  pofterior  end  of  Venus’s 
arm,  by  which  it  is  carried  ; then  a pinion  of  16  made  fall 
to  the  faid  pinion  of  30  aCts  with  the  wheel  of  63,  by  the 
intervention  of  a pinion  14,  the  office  of  which  is  merely  to 
change  the  direction  of  motion,  without  affeCting  the  velo- 
city. The  wheel  of  63,  however,  though  connected  with 
the  train  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned,  is  made  fall  to  the 
central  Hem,  by  clofe  fitting,  and  therefore  does  not  move, 
but  by  its  refiftance  caufes  the  arm  of  Venus  to  move  inllead, 
thereby  making  the  pinion  of  14  revolve  round  it,  and  pro- 
ducing an  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  train  equal  to  what 
would  have  been  produced  by  one  entire  revolution  of  itfelf. 
In  this  way  the  calculations  made  for  fynodic  revolutions  in 
all  the  other  trains,  produce  the  requifite  tropical  periods  of 
all  the  remaining  primary  planets,  agreeably  to  the  table  of 
wheelwork  which  we  have  fubjoined,  for  the  fake  of  abbre-- 
viating  our  defeription. 

Again,  the  wheel  126,  under  the  arm  of  Venus  and  made 
faff  to  it,  drives  a pinion  of  26  and  its  attached  pinion  of 
32,  both  which  revolve  on  a ffud  on  the  earth’s  arm  ; and 
the  intermediate  pinion  13,  being  refilled  by  the  fixed  wheel 
of  97,  revolves  round  it  and  carries  the  earth’s  arm  round 
the  fun  in  a folar  year,  as  it  regards  the  ecliptic  ; but  as  it 
regards  Venus,  in  the  proper  fynodic  period  of  583.9  &c. 
days.  On  the  earth’s  arm  are  carried  the  wheels  and  pinions 
for  preferving  her  parallelifm  and  alfo  for  producing  the 
moon’s  period,  both  which  are  effeCled  with  great  accuracy : 
juft  above  the  faid  arm  the  wheel  of  107  is  fixed  to  the  cen- 
tral ftem,  and  by  its  refiftance  gives  motion  to  the  wheel  62, 
which  again  impels  another  wheel  of  107  in  a contrary  di- 
rection, thereby  producing  true  parallelifm  ; in  the  mean 
time  wheel  86,  made  faft  to  wheel  62,  revolves  with  it  on  a 
ftud,  and,  through  the  medium  of  a fmall  wheel  of  32,  for 
changing  the  direction  of  motion,  impels  the  pinion  1 2,  with 
which  the  moon  is  conneCted.  The  lunation  thus  occafioned 
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fmall  diftance  below  the  earth’s  arm,  and  faft  to  it,  revolves 
the  wheel  142,  impelling  the  pinion  28  and  with  it  the  pinion 
30,  refting  together  on  a ftud  in  the  arm  of  Mars  ; while 
the  intermediate  pinion  of  13,  refilled  by  the  fixed  wheel 
134,  draws  the  arm  of  Mars  round  in  his  proper  period. 
To  the  arm  of  Mars  and  not  far  under  it  is  made  faft  the 
wheel  166,  which  impels  the  wheel  53,  and  with  it  the  34 
attached  to  it,  round  a ftud  on  the  arm  of  Pallas,  while  the 
intermediate  pinion  15,  oppofed  by  the  fixed  wheel  of  154, 
pulls  the  arms  of  both  Pallas  and  Ceres  round  with  the  fame 
velocity  in  a period  which  was  calculated  to  be  a mean  be- 
tween the  two,  and  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  either.  At  the  time  when  thefe  periods  were 
calculated  (1806),  thofe  of  Juno  and  Vefta  had  not  been 
afeertained,  nor  had  Vefta  been  difeovered ; but  room  was  left 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  work  for  their  introduction,  and 
arms  were  fince  inferted  on  tlie  fame  tube  that  carries  the 
other  two  arms,  which  may  be  adjufted  by  hand  occafionally 
when  their  places  are  required  for  any  particular  purpofe  ; 
but  when  the  period  of  thofe  little  bodies  are  finally  fettled 
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they  may  be  alfo  reprefented  by  appropriate  mechanifm. 
Below  the  four  arms  of  the  little  planets,  and  fait  to  their 
common  tube,  revolves  the  wheel  182  in  the  common  period 
-of  Pallas  and  Ceres,  aftuating  the  fmall  wheel  40  and  its 
attached  pinion  17,  carried  by  a ftud  on  the  arm  of  Jupiter, 
while  the  interpofed  pinion  of  25,  taking  hold  of  the  fixed 
wheel  122,  condufts  the  arm  round  the  fun  in  its  proper 
period.  Again,  beneath  Jupiter’s  arm,  and  attached  to  it, 
revolves  the  wheel  126,  actuating  the  wheels  43  and  41 
round  a ftud  on  Saturn’s  arm  > and  the  fmall  pinion  ii, 
taking  the  teeth  of  both  the  fmall  wheel  41  and  of  the  large 
fixed  wheel  178,  condudfs  Saturn’s  arm  round  in  his  due 
period.  And,  laftly,  the  wheel  129  under  Saturn’s  arm 
moves  faft  to  it,  and  drives  the  fmall  wheels  39  and  28, 
made  faft  together  and  placed  on  a ftud  on  Georgian’s  arm, 
while  the  intermediate  pinion  20,  taking  the  teeth  of  the 
fixed  wheel  171,  thereby  condufts  Georgian’s  arm  through 
its  revolution  by  a flow  motion  in  its  requifite  time.  Thus 
each  planet,  except  the  little  ones  lately  difcovered,  from 
Mercury  downwards,  has  got  a train  of  a moveable  wheel, 
two  fmall  wheels  united  together,  a Angle  intermediate 
pinion,  and  a fixed  wheel ; and  our  explanation  of  the  mode 
of  adfion  of  the  train  of  Venus,  will  apply  individually  to 


all  the  reft.  Before  the  wheelwork  was  put  together,  it 
was  apprehended  that  there  would  be  a confiderable  portion 
of  time  loft  in  the  tranfmiflion  of  motion  through  all  the 
trains  from  Mercury  to  Georgian,  when  the  handle  fhould 
have  commenced  its  operation,  which  apprehenfion  confti- 
tuted  the  inventor’s  principal  objeft ion  to  the  theory  of  the 
conftruftion,  before  the  machine  was  put  into  hand ; but 
Fidler,  the  workman,  being  forewarned  of  this  probable 
impcrfe6fion,  laid  all  his  teeth  fo  deeply  into  one  another, 
that  no  one  wheel  has  any  lhake,  and  the  moment  that  t he 
handle  commences  its  motion,  all  the  wheels  of  the  machine 
are  immediately  in  adlion,  and  confequently  all  the  planets 
begin  to  move,  as  nearly  as  can  be  perceived,  at  the  fame 
time.  Perhaps  a more  complete  ftrudlure  of  wheelwork 
was  never  put  together,  to  anfwer  a fimilar  purpofe,  and 
yet  the  handle  moves  with  freedom  and  without  any  fenfible 
jerks.  Many  of  the  wheels  were  at  firft  calculated  to  have 
fmaller  numbers  of  teeth,  but  the  nature  of  the  conftruftion 
required  that  the  fixed  wheels,  and  confequently  fome  of 
the  moving  wheels,  fhould  be  large,  in  order  to  guide  the 
arms  of  mean  motion  with  uniform  fteadinefs,  as  well  as  to 
render  all  the  motions  contemporaneous  at  their  commence- 
ment. 
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A Table  of  Tropical  Periods  produced  by  the  Synodic  Trains. 


The  handle  is  aflumed  to  revolve  in 
Sun’s  axis 


Mercury 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Pallas  and 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Georgian 

Moon 


X of  feven  days 
18  28  ^ 


61 

18  ^ 


X — = 


35 

X of  ditto. 

53 

13 

63 

945  + 608 

1553 

16 

608 

608 

97 

1261 + 2016 

3277  ^ 

32' 

2016 

2016 

134 

938  + 1065 

2003 

30 

1065 

1065 

154 

4081 + 2822 

6903 

34 

2822 

2822 

122 

2440+1547 

3987 

17 

1547 

1547 

178 

38274-2583 

6410 

41 

2583 

'2583 

171 

2223  4- 1204 

. 3427 

28 

~ 1204 

1204 

76 
26 
126 
28 
142 

i3 

166 

182 

43 
126 

129 
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of  Venus’s  period  — 


of  Pallas’s  period  = 


D.  H. 

7 o 


25  10 
87  23 
224  16 
365  5 
686  22 
1680  7 

4330  14 

10746  20 
30589  7 

29  12 


M.  S. 

O O 

o a 

14  36 

41  56 
48  39 

17  II 

43  23 
28  28 

52  3^ 

18  58 

44  o 


In  computing  the  exaft  value  of  each  of  thofe  periods  in 
fuccefTion,  we  have  had  no  reference  to  the  true  periods  as 
given  in  La  Lande’s  Tables,  but  have  deduced  each  period 
from  that  of  the  preceding  planet,  as  produced  by  the  wheel- 
work,  which  is  the  only  true  method  of  appreciating  the 
real  values ; and  if  thefe  periods  be  compared  to  thofe  of 
the  planetarium  made  at  the  houfe  of  the  Royal  Inftitution, 
or  indeed  to  thofe  of  any  other  machine,  they  will  be  found 
to  claim  a preference,  as  to  accuracy,  in  many  of  the 
periods,  and  are  inferior  in  none,  except  in  thofe  of  the 
Earth  and  Jupiter  ; but  in  all  the  other  planetaria  the 
earth  is  ajfumed  as  having  its  period  exa9,  and  is  made  the 
ftandard  by  which  the  others  are  guided,  and  therefore  re- 


quires no  calculation  for  particular  wheels  ; whereas  in  this 
machine  all  the  periods  are  derived  from  the  motion  of  the 
weekly  handle  ; and  with  refpedf  to  Jupiter,  when  the 
periods  of  Juno  and  Vefta  are  introduced,  his  period  will 
neceffarily  be  altered  by  the  new  calculations  that  will  be 
introduced  to  complete  the  motions  of  all  the  primary 
planets. 

The  reader  will  recolleA  that  when  we  explained  the  mode 
of  converting  a tropical  calculation  into  a fynodic  train,  we 
fubtradfed  the  denominator  of  the  large  ratio,  put  into  the 
form  of  a fraftion  from  the  numerator  ; that  is,  we  ejeBed 
unity  from  the  value,  as  a compenfation  for  the  addition  made 
to  each  revolution  by  the  mode  in  which  the  wheels  are 
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placed  to  aft  ; we  have  therefore,  in  reverfing  the  operation 
to  find  the  value  of  the  train  for  a tropical  period,  fubfti- 
tuted  + for  — , and  by  this  fublfitution  have  given  in  their 
loweft  terms  the  identical  numbers  that  the  author  calculated 
to  exprefs  the  ratios  of  the  refpeftive  tropical  periods,  be- 
fore they  were  metamorphofed  into  numbers  fuitable  for 
fynodic  trains.  If  we  conceive,  when  all  the  planets  are  in 
motion,  that  the  firll  mover  is  Georgian  and  the  laft  the 
handle,  which  would  be  the  cafe,  ii  any  external  force  were 
applied  to  Georgian’s  arm  inftead  of  to  the  handle,  then  the 
explanation  will  be  obvious  of  the  necefiity  that  exilts  for 
ejeBing  unity  ©ut  of  each  improper  fraftioii,  that  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  ratio  of  any  two  contiguous  periods.  Let  us 
fuppofe  Georgian’s  arm  pufhed  forward  by  any  force  in  the 
direftion  of  the  planet’s  proper  motion,  then,  by  looking 
at  the  figure,  we  ftiall  fee  that  the  loweft  wheel  171,  which 
is  made  fall  to  the  central  Item,  will  produce  a motion  in 
the  little  pinion  20,  which  is  given  again  to  the  Imall  wheel 
39,  by  the  medium  of  its  attached  wheel  28  ; but  wheel  39 
cannot  revolve  without  moving  its  fellow,  or  wheel  129  made 
fall  to  Saturn’s  arm,  therefore  Saturn’s  arm  mull  evidently 
have  a motion  from  this  direft  aftion  ot  the  fmall  wheels  ; 
but  the  fmall  wheels  in  quellion  are  fupported  by  and  car- 
ried round  upon  Georgian's  arm;  and  if  they  did  not  revolve 
at  all,  by  their  conneftion  with  Saturn’s  arm  they  would 
make  Saturn  revolve  in  the  fame  time  with  Georgian  ; or  in 
other  words,  if  pinion  20  were  even  detached  from  wheel 
171,  Saturn’s  and  Georgian’s  arms  would  move  as  one  arm, 
on  account  of  the  conneftion  of  the  Imall  wheel  39  with 
the  large  one  129,  the  former  being  fait  to  one  arm,  and 
the  other  to  the  other.  Thus  the  arm  of  Georgian  in  each 
of  its  revolutions,  pujln's  Saturn’s  arm  once  round  indepen- 
dently of  the  direct  efteft  of  the  train,  and  hence  the  num- 
ber of  Jupiter’s  revolutions  in  one  ©f  Georgian  was  dimi- 
niihed  by  one,  when  the  wheelwork  was  calculated  ; which 
diminution  iliews  the  inventor’s  forelight  as  well  as  inge- 
nuity ; and  hence  we  mull  add  one  of  thofe  revolutions  to 
tlie  revolutions  fimply  produced  by  the  train,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  combined  efteft  of  the  two  feparate  caufes  of 
motion. 

In  the  fame  way  Saturn’s  arm  may  be  faid  to  pulh 
that  of  Jupiter  once  round  in  each  of  Saturn’s  revolutions, 
and  fo  of  the  reft  till  we  arrive  at  Mercury,  which  is  pulhed 
by  Venus  in  the  manner  we  have  deferibed,  when  the  mov- 
ing force  is  applied  at  Georgian.  The  fame  efteft  takes 
place  when  the  force  is  applied  at  the  handle,  but  on  that 
luppofitton  is  not  eafily  explicable  by  inlpeftion. 

From  what  has  now  been  explained,  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  all  the  arms,  or  radii  veftores  of  the  planets,  are  fo  con- 
nefted  together,  like  fo  many  links  of  a chain,  that  no  one 
can  move  without  giving  motion  to  all  the  reft,  and  that 
therefore  when  once  reftified  they  will  be  always  fo  tor 
fome  fpecified  year  or  other,  which  may  be  known  from  the 
fituation  of  Georgian’s  arm,  that  refts  on  a roller  fupported 
by  the  large  ecliptic  plate  furrounding  the  table  ; and  the 
month  will  be  indicated  by  the  earth’s  arm,  as  well  as  the 
day  by  the  index  at  the  handle.  But  thefe  motions  of  the 
arms,  partly  derived  from  the  wheels  and  partly  from  the 
mutual  conneftion  of  the  arms  themfelves,  are  mean  motions, 
like  the  motions  produced  in  the  common  planetarium  ; and 
it  remains  yet  to  be  explained,  why  the  inventor  preferred 
the  more  complex  conltruftion. 

In^.  2.  Saturn’s  arm  is  detached,  in  order  to  ftiew  how 
the  equations  and  variations  of  diftance  are  effefted  in  all  the 
orbits  by  the  help  of  the  mean  motions : this  arm,  like 
Jupiter’s  and  Georgian’s,  is  made  of  wood,  and  gilt,  for 
the  fake  of  bghtnefs ; but  an  edge-bar  of  brafs  is  ferewed 


to  it,  to  give  it  ftrength,  which  is  in  contaft  with  it  the 
whole  length  from  A to  B : immediately  above  the  centre 
of  motion  of  this  arm  is  a pulley,  fixed  to  the  central  Item 
between  the  arm  and  the  fixed  wheel,  indeed  the  pulley  is 
made  fall  to  the  under  face  of  the  wheel ; then  another 
fimilar  pulley  is  placed  on  the  remote  end  of  the  arm,  fo  that 
an  endlefs  gut,  embracing  both,  may  give  motion  to  the 
pulley  at  B,  as  the  arm  revolves  round  the  fixed  pulley  under 
the  wheel  A.  lender  the  pulley,  B,  is  an  oblong  aperture 
in  the  arm,  through  wliidi  the  ftud  paffes,  on  which  the 
pulley  revolves,  and  as  this  ftud  is  tapped  into  a ferew  be- 
low, a nut  fixes  it  fo  that  any  degree  of  tenlion  may  be 
given  to  the  gut  that  may  be  requifite  for  moving  the  pul- 
ley, or  even  for  fupporting  the  weight  ot  the  arm’s  appen- 
dages. A fliort  arm,  B C,  is  made  fall  to  the  pulley  B,  and 
revolves  with  it  once  in  each  revolution  ot  Saturn,  by  reafon 
of  the  two  pullies  being  of  the  fame  dimenfions  ; but  the 
motion  is  in  a contrary  direftion  to  that  of  the  arm  ; now, 
we  have  fliewn,  under  our  article  Equation  Mechanifm, 
that  it  the  fhort  arm,  B C,  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
radius  veftor,  or  long  arm  A B,  that  the  mean  diftance  of 
the  planet  doe's  to  the  excentricity,  a point  fixed  at  C will 
deferibe  an  excentric  circle,  very  nearly  fimilar  to  the  real  orbit 
of  the  planet,  and  all  the  variations  of  dijlance  will  be  ex- 
hibited as  nearly  to  the  truth,  as  fuch  an  orbit  is  to  the  true 
elliptic  orbit  itlelf ; and  in  all  the  orbits  of  fmall  excentricity, 
the  difference,  even  on  a large  fcale,  is  hardly  perceptible. 
But  though  fuch  a point  would  always  ftiew  the  dillances 
properly,  it  would  produce  only  one-half  of  the  acceleration 
and  alternate  retardation  on  mean  motion  that  is  due  to  fuch 
excentricity  ; and  doubling  the  ftiort  arm  B C,  fo  as  to  make 
it  give  the  whole  acceleration  and  retardation,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  the  whole  equation  of  the  centre,  would  ex- 
hibit improper  variations  of  diftance,  by  giving  them  in  ex- 
cefs  by  one-half ; therefore  to  fulfil  the  two  conditions  of  va- 
riable velocity,  and  of  variable  diftance,  the  fhort  arm  B C 
was  made  equal  to  -Ms  of  the  excentricity,  or  once  and  a half, 
and  another  ftiort  arm,  C D,  was  made  to  revolve  round  its  ex- 
tremity twice,  while  the  arm  B C revolves  once,  that  is, 
twice  in  each  revolution  of  the  planet ; this  effeft  is  pro- 
duced by  another  couple  of  pullies,  one  juft  double  of  the 
other,  the  larger  one  fixed  fall  over  pulley  B,  and  the 
fmaller  over  the  point  C,  while  the  Item  of  the  planet  refts  at 
the  point  D,  at  the  remote  end  of  the  fecond  fmall  arm  ; 
under  thefe  circumftances  the  fmalleft  arm  C D,  which  is 
juft  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  other  Imall  arm  B C,  has 
a direft  motion,  while  that  of  the  other  arm  is  retrograde, 
and  the  effeft  produced  by  their  united  motions  is  a due  re- 
prefentation  of  both  the  equation  and  dflances  in  every  part 
of  the  orbit.  But  in  order  that  the  little  arms  might  have 
the  proper  motions  imparted  to  them,  it  was  neceflary  that 
the  pulley  A ftiould  be  fixed  immoveably,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  cafe  had  it  been  inferted  on  a revolving  tube, 
and  as  each  arm  has  a fixed  pulley,  like  that  of  Saturn, 
which  we  have  deferibed,  as  well  as  a fixed  wheel,  the  fyftem 
of  concentric  revolving  tubes  was  evidently  incompatible 
with  the  demands  of  this  conftruftion.  On  the  axis  of  pul- 
ley B,  and  under  it,  clofe  to  the  long  arm,  is  made  fall  a 
filvered  circular  plate,  that  contains  the  equations  and  lati- 
tudes of  the  planet,  and  this  plate,  when  fixed  in  its  due 
fituation  by  the  nut  under  the  arm,  is  pointed  to  by  a hand 
attached  to  the  pulley,  that  revolves  along  with  it.  Thus, 
not  only  is  the  planet  carried  in  its  excentric  path,  according 
to  the  Keplerian  law  of  planetary  motion,  but  its  equation 
and  latitude  are  alfo  indicated,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
mean  motion  is  referred  to  the  large  ecliptic  by  the  long  arm 
of  equable  motion  ; fo  that  the  exaft  correfpondence  between 
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the  conllruftiftn  of  the  planetary  tables,  and  of  the  motions 
produced  by  this  machine,  affords  the  beft  poffible  illuf- 
tration  of  the  procefs  by  which  the  places  of  the  planets 
are  calculated  for  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the  machine 
may  be  confidered  as  a fpecies  of  perpetual  felf-calculating 
almanac. 

It  is  true,  the  planets  are  made  to  revolve  all  in  the 
fame  plane,  which,  in  an  horizontal  machine,  could  not 
well  be  avoided,  yet  the  Hems  of  thofe  that  deviate  any  fen- 
fible  diftance  from  the  ecliptic,  are  compofed  of  tubes  that 
draw  out,  or  pufh  in,  to  the  required  marks  made  on  them, 
by  way  of  graduation  for  latitude  ; and  therefore,  as  the 
filvered  plates  exhibit  the  quantum  of  latitude,  north  or 
fouth,  at  all  times,  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  draw  out,  or  to 
pufh  in,  at  any  time,  the  planet’s  ftem,  till  the  planet  Hands 
at  its  due  latitude,  as  feen  from  the  fun,  on  that  particular 
day.  The  proportional  diHances,  however,  of  all  the  planets 
could  not  poflibly  be  preferved  in  the  lengths  of  the  arms, 
and  therefore  the  fubjoined  proportions  w'ere  adopted,  which 
w'e  w'ill  give  in  a table  that  fhall  contain  alfo  the  correfpond- 
ing  lengths  of  the  fecond  and  third  arms. 

Lengths  of  the  refpeflive  Arms. 


Planets. 

Radii  Veeftores. 

Firft  (hort 
Arms. 

Second  ftiort 
Arms. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mercury 

1.54 

0.62 

0.0 

Venus 

2.9 

0.0 

0.0 

Earth 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Mars 

6. 1 

1. 14 

0.0 

VeHa 

9.4 

1.17 

0-39 

Juno 

10.6 

4.04  . 

1-34 

Ceres 

1 1.06 

1-31 

0-43 

Pallas 

1 1.06 

4.15 

GO  , 

Jupiter 

20.8 

1.50 

0.50 

Saturn 

f = 28.65 

2.48 

0.83 

j Herfchel 

\ = 38-4 

2.70 

0.90 

From  this  table  it  w'ill  be  feen  that  none  of  the  planets 
have  two  fmall  arms  till  we  come  to  Vella,  and  the  reafon 
IS,  becaufe  their  mean  diHances  from  the  fun  are  too  fmall 
to  admit  of  fuch  addition,  and  alfo  Venus  and  the  Earth 
have  their  equations  too  fmall  to  require  them.  We  might 
alfo  have  added  a table  of  dimenfions  of  the  wdieelwork,  if 
there  had  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  due  iizes,  but 
as  each  train  may  have  its  wheels  of  any  diameter,  provided 
its  large  driving  wheel  be  larger  than  its  fubjacent  fixed  one, 
in  order  to  admit  of  an  intermediate  pinion  of  any  number 
of  teeth,  the  workman  may  fix  on  any  dimenfions  that  wfill 
admit  of  teeth  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  per  inch,  provided 
thofe  pairs  which  ail  together  be  duly  proportioned  to  each 
other.  In  the  trains  of  the  Sun,  of  Mercury,  and  of  Venus, 
where  there  is  but  little  Hrefs  on  the  teeth,  the  wheels  may 
have  14  or  15  teeth  inch,  without  any  danger  of  injury. 


In  the  train  of  Georgian  the  driving  wheel  of  129  has  only 
about  feven  teeth  in  the  inch.  The  wheels  on  the  Earth’s 
arm  have  their  diameters  limited,  the  diftance  from  the  fun 
to  the  Earth  being  exadlly  four  inches ; hence  the  diameter  of 
each  of  the  wheels  of  107  teeth  is  2.53  inches,  that  of  62, 
1.47,  and  that  of  86,  2.0,  and  each  of  them  have  13.4  teeth 
in  every  inch  of  their  geometrical  circumference.  The  fatel- 
lites  are  made  to  move  by  hand,  as  in  other  planetaria,  and 
the  dimenfions  of  the  ivory  balls  are  optional.  What  we 
have  faid  under  our  article  Orrery,  refpeding  the  redifica- 
tion  of  that  machine,  will  apply  to  a planetarium  alfo  ; w'e 
will  therefore  conclude  our  account  of  the  prefent  plane- 
tarium by  fubjoining  fuch  tables  as  are  requifite  for  gra- 
duating the  filvered  faces  that  indicate  the  equations  and 
latitudes  of  the  planets,  which  tables  will  be  a proper  fup- 
plement  to  thofe  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  are  before  ex- 
plained, and  with  which  we  concluded  our  article  Orrery. 

Table  I. — The  angular  DiHances  of  Mercury  from  the 
Aphelion  and  Perihelion  Points,  w'hich  correfpond  to 
exaft  Degres  of  Equation. 


Ang 

. Dirt. 

Equation. 

Ang.  Dift. 

Equation. 

Aphelion 

0" 

' 0' 

Perihelion 

0°  0' 

3° 

3-1 

I 

0 

1° 

49-1 

I 0 

6 

7-7 

2 

0 

3 

38-4 

2 0 

9 

12.3 

3 

0 

5 

28.2 

3 0 

1 2 

17.6 

4 

0 

7 

18.8 

4 0 

15 

24. 1 

5 

0 

9 

10.4 

5 0 

18 

31-5 

6 

0 

1 1 

3-4 

6 0 

21 

38.5 

7 

0 

12 

58.0 

7 0 

24 

51.6 

8 

0 

H 

56.7 

8 0 

28 

8.7 

9 

0 

16 

54.0 

9 0 

31 

23.1 

10 

0 

18 

56.1 

10  0 

34 

40.6 

1 1 

0 

21 

15.8 

II  0 

38 

7-9 

12 

0 

23 

1 1.2 

12  0 

41 

36-3 

13 

0 

25 

25.8 

13  0 

45 

19.0 

14 

0 

27 

45-3 

14  0 

48 

53-4 

15 

0 

30 

14.4 

15  0 

52 

43-2 

16 

0 

32 

47.2 

16  0 

56 

43*5 

17 

0 

35 

33-7 

17  0 

60 

56.5 

18 

0 

38 

31.2 

18  0 

65 

27.0 

19 

0 

41 

52.2 

19  0 

70 

30.8 

20 

0 

45 

25.0 

20  0 

75 

47-4 

21 

0 

49 

38.1 

2 1 0 

82 

1 3-9 

22 

0 

54 

48.6 

22  0 

90 

48.4 

23 

0 

62 

8.2 

23  0 

05  maximum 

23 

39  59" 

75  maximum 

23  32  59' 

Table  II. — Angular  DiHances  of  Venus  for  every  Five 
Minutes  of  Equation. 


Ang.  Dili. 

Equation. 

Ang.  Dili. 

Equation. 

Aphelion 

0°  0 

Perihelion 

0°  0' 

6° 

7'.o 

0 5 

6^ 

r.2 

0 5 

12  14.0 

0 10 

12 

6.1 

0 10 

18  37.8 

0 15 

18 

19.2 

0 15 

25 

12.3 

0 20 

24 

46.9 

0 20 

32 

8.7 

0 25 

31 

36-3 

0 25 

39  39-5 

0 30 

39 

15-7 

0 30 

48 

3-5 

0 35 

47 

19.4 

0 35 

58 

6.9 

0 40 

57 

16.0 

0 40 

72 

24.0 

0 45 

71 

28.0 

0 45 

91  0 

0 47  20" 

89 

0 

0 47  20' 

Table 
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Table  III. — Angular  Diftances  of  Mars  for  every  De- 
gree of  Equation. 


Table  VI. — Angular  Diftances  of  Ceres  for  every  Degree 
of  Equation. 


Ang.  Dift. 

Equal  ion. 

Ang. 

Dift. 

Equitinn 

Aphelion 

0° 

0' 

Perihelion 

0' 

^ 0' 

6° 

o'.4 

I 

0 

4° 

45-3 

I 

0 

12 

3-6 

2 

0 

9 

33-8 

2 

0 

i8 

12. 1 

3 

0 

14 

29-7 

3 

0 

24 

31-9 

4 

0 

19 

31-9 

4 

0 

31 

5°-3 

5 

0 

24 

50.1 

5 

0 

37 

48.8 

6 

0 

30 

29.1 

6 

0 

45 

22.9 

7 

0 

36 

38.1 

7 

0 

53 

33-9 

8 

0 

43 

34*3 

8 

0 

63 

6.6 

9 

0 

51 

52.2 

9 

0 

75 

45*6 

10 

0 

63 

15.9 

10 

0 

97 

P 

10 

40  39" 

83 

0 

lO 

40  ; 

Table  IV. — Angulai*  Diftances  of  Vefta  for  every  De- 
gree of  Equation. 


Ang.  Dift. 

Eiquation. 

Ang.  Dift. 

Equation. 

Aphelion 

0' 

’ 0' 

Perihelion 

0= 

’ 0 

6° 

20' 

I 

0 

6" 

0' 

I 

0 

*3 

0 

2 

0 

10 

33 

2 

0 

19 

42 

3 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

26 

22 

4 

0 

21 

36 

4 

0 

33 

53 

5 

0 

27 

36 

5 

0 

41 

26 

6 

0 

33 

53 

6 

0 

50 

0 

7 

0 

40 

37 

7 

0 

59 

40 

8 

0 

49 

24 

8 

0 

72 

0 

9 

0 

60 

45 

9 

0 

97 

0 

9 

49 

83 

0 

9 

49 

Table  V. 

— Angular  Diftances  of  Juno  for 
of  Equation. 

ever  Degree 

Ang.  Dift. 

Equation. 

Ang. 

Dift. 

Equation. 

Aphelion 

0° 

0' 

Perihelion 

0° 

' 0' 

2'^ 

34' 

1 

0 

1“ 

20' 

I 

0 

5 

10 

2 

0 

2 

42 

2 

0 

7 

47 

3 

0 

4 

4 

3 

0 

Lo 

24 

4 

0 

5 

26 

4 

0 

*3 

0 

5 

0 

6 

49 

5 

0 

15 

37 

6 

0 

8 

13 

6 

0 

18 

13 

7 

0 

9 

36 

7 

0 

2o  . 

50 

8 

0 

1 1 

I 

. 8 

0 

23 

33 

9 

0 

12 

27 

9 

0 

26 

14 

10 

0 

13 

53 

10 

0 

28 

55 

1 1 

0 

15 

19 

1 1 

0 

31 

38 

12 

0 

16 

48 

12 

0 

34 

26 

13 

0 

18 

19 

13 

0 

37 

17 

14 

0 

20 

0 

14 

0 

40 

1 1 

15 

0 

21 

40 

15 

0 

43 

6 

16 

0 

23 

20 

16 

0 

46 

6 

17 

0 

25 

0 

17 

0 

49 

6 

18 

0 

26 

45 

18 

0 

52 

16 

19 

0 

28 

37 

«9 

0 

55 

17 

20 

0 

SO 

34 

20 

0 

58 

47 

21 

0 

32 

44 

21 

0 

62 

11 

22 

0 

35 

7 

22 

0 

65 

49 

23 

0 

37 

33 

23 

0 

69 

36 

24 

0 

40 

3 

24 

0 

73 

39 

25 

0 

42 

38 

25 

0 

78 

0 

26 

0 

45 

47 

26 

0 

82 

55 

27 

0 

49 

37 

27 

0 

88 

33 

28 

0 

54 

27 

28 

0 

96 

20 

29 

0 

60 

45 

29 

0 

io8 

30 

29 

35 

71 

30 

29 

35 

Ang.  Dili. 

Equation. 

Ang.  Dift. 

Equation 

Aphelion 

0° 

0' 

Perihelion 

0°  0' 

6°  53' 

I 

0 

5° 

36' 

I 0 

14  0 

2 

0 

1 1 

36 

2 0 

21  22 

3 

0 

17 

36 

3 0 

28  52 

4 

0 

24 

0 

4 0 

36  51 

5 

0 

30 

40 

5 0 

45  30 

6 

0 

38 

9 

6 0 

55  30 

7 

0 

46 

50 

7 0 

67  45 

8 

0 

57 

45 

8 0 

96  ' 0 

8 

59 

84 

0 

8 59 

Table  VIL- 

-Ang 

ular 

Diftances 

of  Pallas  far 

Degree  of  Equation. 


Ang. 

Dift. 

Equation. 

Ang, 

. Dili. 

Equation 

Aphelion 

0^ 

0' 

Perihelion 

0° 

0' 

2° 

37' 

I 

0 

1° 

28' 

I 

0 

5 

20 

2 

0 

2 

32 

2 

0 

8 

3 

3 

0 

4 

24 

3 

0 

10 

42 

4 

0 

5 

53 

4 

0 

13 

22 

5 

0 

7 

20 

5 

0 

16 

5 

6 

0 

8 

48 

6 

0 

18 

49 

7 

0 

10 

15 

7 

0 

21 

33 

8 

0 

1 1 

42 

8 

0 

24 

17 

9 

0 

13 

9 

9 

0 

27 

5 

lO 

0 

14 

39 

10 

0 

29 

54 

1 1 

0 

16 

H 

1 1 

c 

32 

43 

12 

0 

17 

50 

12 

0 

35 

34 

13 

0 

19 

28 

13 

0 

38 

33 

14 

0 

21 

10 

14 

0 

41 

33 

15 

0 

22 

56 

15 

0 

44 

36 

i6 

0 

24 

42 

16 

0 

47 

41 

17 

0 

26 

31 

17 

0 

50 

50 

18 

0 

28 

28 

18 

0 

54 

6 

19 

0 

30 

31 

19 

0 

57 

32 

20 

0 

32 

42 

20 

0 

61 

4 

21 

0 

34 

58 

21 

0 

64 

36 

22 

0 

37 

25 

22 

0 

68 

40 

23 

0 

40 

5 

23 

0 

72 

51 

24 

0 

42 

54 

24 

0 

77 

23 

25 

0 

46 

1 1 

25 

0 

82 

33 

26 

0 

50 

4 

26 

0 

88 

40 

27 

0 

55 

0 

27 

0 

97 

12 

28 

0 

62 

20 

28 

0 

108 

30 

28 

26 

71 

30 

28 

26 

Table  VIII. — Angular  Diftances  of  Jupiter  for  every 
Half  Degree  of  Equation. 


Ang.  Dift. 

Equation. 

Ang.  Dift. 

Equation. 

Aphelion 

0° 

0' 

Perihelion 

0° 

d 

5°  3i'-4 

0 

30 

4° 

53'-4 

0 

30 

1 1 6.9 

I 

0 

9 

50.1 

I 

0 

16  44.4 

I 

30 

14 

51.9 

I 

30 

22  33.0 

2 

0 

20 

22.9 

2 

0 

28  33.1 

2 

30 

25 

25.6 

2 

30 

34  52.3 

3 

0 

3^ 

9-3 

3 

0 

41  37-6 

3 

30 

37 

15.4 

3 

30 

49  31-8 

4 

0 

44 

31.8 

4 

0 

57  34-4 

4 

30 

51 

56.8 

4 

30 

68  16.6 

5 

0 

62 

15.1 

5 

0 

89  54.9 

5 

30 

83 

0.0 

5 

30 

93  0 

5 

30  37».7 

87 

0 

5 

30  37' 

Table 
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Table  IX. — Angular  Diftances  of  Saturn  for  every 
Half  Degree  of  Equation. 


An^ 

. Dill. 

Equation. 

Ang.  Dill. 

Equation. 

Aphelion 

0° 

o' 

Perihelion 

0° 

o' 

4° 

45'-9 

0 

30 

4° 

8'.4 

0 

30 

9 

35-4 

I 

0 

8 

18.4 

I 

30 

H 

23.6 

I 

30 

12 

31*9 

I 

30 

19 

20.4 

2 

0 

16 

50.4 

2 

0 

24 

23.8 

2 

30 

21 

16.5 

2 

30 

29 

37-8 

3 

0 

25 

53-1 

3 

0 

35 

5.6 

3 

30 

30 

43-2 

3 

30 

40 

53-0 

4 

0 

35 

52.8 

4 

0 

47 

6.7 

4 

30 

41 

29.5 

4 

30 

54 

I.O 

5 

0 

47 

46.6 

5 

0 

62 

2. 1 

5 

30 

55 

9-7 

5 

30 

72 

2 I.O 

6 

0 

64 

51.0 

6 

0 

94 

0 

6 

26  4i".7 

86 

0 

6 

26  4i".7 

Table  X. — Angular  Diftances  of  Georgian  for  every 
Half  Degree  of  Equation. 


Ang.  Dill. 

Equation. 

Ant;.  Dift. 

Equation. 

Aphelion 

0° 

0' 

Perihelion 

0° 

o' 

5° 

40'.  6 

0 

30 

5° 

3'.o 

0 

30 

1 1 

24. 1 

I 

0 

10 

9.1 

I 

0 

17 

13-3 

I 

30 

15 

20.9 

I 

30 

23 

12.4 

2 

0 

20 

42.6 

2 

0 

29 

25.5 

2 

30 

26 

18.0 

2 

30 

35 

58.8 

3 

0 

32 

14.2 

3 

0 

43 

3-0 

3 

30 

38 

40.4 

3 

30 

50 

53-4 

4 

0 

45 

53-6 

4 

0 

60 

40.4 

4 

30 

54 

26.8 

4 

30 

72 

16.0 

5 

0 

66 

I.O 

5 

0 

82 

8.7 

5 

15 

75 

35-4 

5 

15 

93 

0 

5 

21  2".7 

87 

0 

5 

21  2^.7 

Table  XL  — Mercury’s  Heliocentric  Latitude  for  every 
Quarter  of  a Degree. 


Angular  Dill. 

Hel. 

Lat. 

Node 

0° 

0' 

2° 

3'- 1 

0 

15 

4 

6.4 

0 

30 

6 

9.9 

0 

45 

8 

13-9 

1 

0 

10 

18.8 

I 

15 

12 

24-3 

1 

30 

14 

30-9 

I 

45 

16 

38.2 

2 

0 

18 

47-4 

2 

15 

20 

58.5 

2 

30 

23 

II-3 

2 

45 

25 

26.2 

3 

0 

27 

43-8 

3 

15 

30 

2.0 

3 

30 

32 

37-2 

3 

45 

34 

55-1 

4 

0 

37 

27.2 

4 

*5 

40 

2.7 

4 

30 

42 

48.2 

4 

45 

45 

37-5 

5 

0 

48 

39-9 

5 

*5 

51 

51-7 

5 

3« 

55 

17.9 

5 

45 

59 

3-5 

6 

0 

63 

18.2 

6 

IS 

68 

15.9 

6 

30 

74 

41.2 

6 

45 

90 

0 

7 

0 

f 


Table  XII. — Heliocentric  Latitude  of  Venus. 


Ang 

. Dill. 

Hel.  Lat. 

Node 

0° 

o' 

4° 

L3-'5 

0 

15 

8 

28.8 

0 

30 

12 

46-3 

0 

45 

17 

9.1 

I 

0 

21 

38.1 

I 

15 

26 

15. 1 

I 

30 

31 

3-9 

I 

45 

36 

4-5 

2 

0 

41 

33-4 

2 

15 

47 

28.7 

2 

30 

54 

9-7 

2 

45 

62 

9.8 

3 

0 

73 

19.0 

3 

15 

90 

0 

3 

23  35" 

Table  XIII. 

. — Heliocentric  Latitude  of  Mars, 

Ang.  Dill. 

Hel.  Lat. 

Node 

0° 

0' 

7° 

45-'9 

0 

15 

15 

41-3 

0 

30 

23 

55-5 

0 

45 

33 

43-4 

1 

0 

42 

30-7 

I 

15 

54 

10.7 

I 

30 

71 

4.8 

I 

45 

90 

0 

1 

51 

Table  XIV. 

— Heliocentric  Latitude  of  Vefta. 

Ang.  Dill. 

Hel.  Lat. 

Node 

0° 

0' 

8° 

0' 

1 

0 

16 

0 

2 

0 

24 

40 

3 

0 

33 

50 

4 

c 

44 

12 

5 

.0 

57 

0 

6 

G 

78 

0 

7 

0 

90 

0 

7 

8 

Table  XV. 

— Heliocentric  Latitude  of  Juuo, 

Ang.  Dill. 

Hd.  Lat. 

Node 

0° 

o' 

4° 

19' 

I 

0 

8 

39 

2 

0 

53 

3 

3 

c 

^7 

32 

4 

0 

22 

9 

5 

0 

26 

56 

6 

c 

31 

56 

7 

0 

37 

16 

8 

0 

43 

2 

9 

0 

49 

26 

10 

0 

56 

52 

1 1 

0 

66 

19 

12 

0 

84 

6 

*3 

0 

90 

0 

^3 

4 

Taele 
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Table  XVI. — Heliocentric  Latitude  of  Cej-es. 


Argument. 

Hel. 

Lat. 

Node 

0° 

0' 

50 

26' 

I 

0 

10 

54 

2 

0 

16 

29 

3 

0 

22 

13 

4 

0 

28 

1 1 

5 

0 

'34 

30 

6 

0 

41 

20 

7 

0 

48 

57 

8 

0 

57 

58 

9 

0 

70 

14 

10 

0 

90 

0 

10 

Zlh 

Table  XVII. — Heliocentric  Latitude  of  Pallas. 

Argument.  Hel.  Lat.  - 


Node 

0° 

0' 

1° 

44' 

I 

0 

3 

34 

2 

0 

5 

14 

3 

0 

6 

59 

4 

0 

8 

44 

5 

0 

10 

30 

6 

0 

12 

16 

7 

0 

14 

2 

8 

0 

15 

49 

9 

0 

17 

37 

10 

0 

19 

26 

1 1 

0 

21 

15 

12 

0 

23 

5 

13 

0 

24 

56 

14 

0 

26 

49 

15 

0 

28 

43 

16 

0 

30 

39 

17 

0 

32 

31 

18 

0 

34 

29 

19 

0 

36 

36 

20 

0 

38 

40 

21 

0 

40 

46 

22 

0 

42 

56 

23 

0 

45 

10 

24 

0 

47 

19 

25 

0 

49 

51 

26 

0 

52 

20 

27 

0 

5.4 

56 

28 

0 

57 

42 

29 

0 

60 

40 

30 

0 

63 

37 

31 

0 

67 

30 

32 

0 

71 

44 

33 

0 

77 

8 

34 

0 

90 

0 

34 

37^ 

Table  XVIII. — Heliocentric  Latitude  of  Jupiter. 


Aiig.  Dift. 

Hel.  Lat. 

Node 

0°  0' 

10°  56.'2 

0 15 

22  18.7 

0 30 

34  42-3 

0 45 

49  23.4 

I 0 

71  32-9 

I 15 

90  0 

I 19 
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Table  XIX. — Heliocentric  Latitude  of  Saturn. 


Aiig 

. Dift. 

Hel. 

Lat. 

Node 

0^ 

0' 

5° 

44-'6 

0 

15 

1 1 

32.8 

0 

30 

17 

28.0 

0 

45 

23 

35-8 

I 

0 

30 

1.8 

I 

15 

36 

54.2 

I 

44 

27.8 

I 

45 

53 

10.9 

2 

0 

64 

14. 1 

2 

^5 

90 

0 

2 

29 

Table  XX. — Heliocentric  Latitude  of  Georgian. 
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. Dift. 

Hel.  Lat. 

Node 

0° 

0' 

6° 

12. '5 

0 

5 

12 

29.4 

0 

10 

18 

56.1 

0 

15 

25 

37-6 

0 

20 

32 

43-5 

0 

25 

40 

25.8 

0 

30 

49 

9*7 

0 

35 

59 

50.0 

0 

40 

76 

38.2 

0 

45 

90 

0 

0 
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Pl.ANETARY,  lomething  that  relates  to  the  planets. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  planetary  worlds,  planetary  inha- 
bitants, &c.  Huygens  and  Fontenelle  bring  feveral  pro- 
bable arguments  for  the  reality  of  planetary  worlds,  and 
animals,  plants,  men,  &c.  The  former  in  his 
five  de  Terris  Coeleitibus  ; the  latter  in  his  Dialogues,  fur 
le  Pluralite  des  Mondes. 

Planetary  Hours,  in  Chronology.  See  Hour. 

Planetary  Days.  Among  the  ancients,  the  week  was 
fliared  among  the  feven  planets,  each  planet  having  its  day. 
This  we  learn  from  Dion  Cafiius  ; and  Plutarch,  Sympof. 
lib.  iv.  q.  7.  Herodotus  adds,  that  they  were  Egyptians 
who  firft  difcovered  what  god,  that  is,  what  planet,  pre- 
fides  over  each  day  i becaufe  among  this  people  the  planets 
were  diredtors.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  in  moll  European 
languages,  the  days  of  the  week  are  Hill  denominated  from 
the  planets  ; Sunday,  Monday,  &c. 

Planetary  Tears,  the  periods  of  time  in  which  the 
feveral  planets  make  their  revolutions  round  the  fun,  or 
earth. 

As  from  the  proper  revolution  of  the  fun,  the  folar  year 
takes  its  original ; fo  from  the  proper  revolutions  of  the 
reft  of  the  planets  about  the  earth,  fo  many  forts  of  years 
do  arife,  ’v'i%.  the  Saturnian  year,  the  Jovial  year,  the 
Martial  year.  For  Venus  and  Mercury,  as  their  years, 
when  judged  of  with  regard  to  the  earth,  are  almoft  equal  to 
the  folar  year  ; they  are  more  ufually  eftimated  from  the 
fun,  the  true  centre  of  their  motions.  See  periodic  times 
under  Planets,  fupra  ; and  Year. 

Planetary  Machines,  an  Hijiorical  Account  of. — “ The 
apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,”  fays  profelTor 
Vince,  “are  the  moft  obvious  phenomena  in  nature  ; and  as 
a knowledge  of  the  return  of  the  feafons  mull  always  have 
been  necelfary  for  the  hulbandman,  the  courfe  of  the  fun 
probably  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world.”  Accordingly  the  Jewilh  hiftorian, 

Jofephus, 


Planltary  machines. 


Jofephus,  tells  us,  that  the  fons  of  Seth  applied  therrsfelves 
to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and  engraved  their  obferva- 
tions  on  pillars  of  ftone  to  furvive  the  deluge  ; and  tliat 
Abraham  read  leftures  on  aftronomy  to  the  Egyptians. 
Berofus,  the  Chaldean  author,  alfo  lays,  that  Providence 
prolonged  the  life  of  the  antediluvians,  on  purpofe  that 
they  might  improve  in  virtue,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
geometry  and  aftronomy,  which  were  deemed  ehential  to 
human  welfare.  Indeed,  if  we  fearch  into  the  hiftory  of 
the  Chinefe,  Brahmins,  Chaldeans,  or  Egyptians,  we  find 
that  aftronomy  was  cultivated  by  each  of  thefe  nations  loon 
after  the  difperfion  of  the  human  race  and  conlufion  of 
tongues.  So  much  it  feemed  neceffary  to  premife  on  the 
antiquity  of  aftronomy  itfelf,  before  we  entered  upon  a 
detail  of  the  different  machines  v/hich  have  been  conftrutled 
to  reprefent  the  different  fyftems  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  their  conftrudtion  ; and,  indeed,  the  hiftories  of 
aftronomy,  and  of  aftronomical  inftruments,  are  fo  inti- 
mately united,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated,  but  throw' 
mutual  light  on  each  other. 

To  afeertain  the  date  and  particulars  of  the f.rfl  machine 
which  was  invented  for  reprefenting  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  is  the  province  of  the  antiquarian,  rather 
than  of  the  cultivator  of  fcience  ; but  as  the  order  of  ttme 
feems  to  be  the  moft  fyftematic  to  adopt  iu  a regular  de- 
feription  of  different  celeftial  machinery,  it  fhall  be  obferved, 
as  far  as  the  materials  that  we  have  collected  will  furmlli 
an  hiftorical  llcetch. 

The  firft  celeftial  mechanifm  of  which  we  have  met  with 
any  intimation,  is  the  Chinefe  fphere,  mentioned  by  pro- 
felfor  Vince  in  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Aftronomy  (vol.  ii. 
p.  253.),  which  was  made  by  Yu-chi,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Hoang-ti,  in  the  y'ear  before  Chrift  2697,  and 
which  is  deferibed  as  having  had  many^  both  moveable  and 
fixed  circles  belonging  to  it  ; but  with  refpetl  to  further 
particulars,  we  are  not  in  poffeflion  of  any'  information. 

The  next  machine  that  occurs  is  alfo  a Chinefe  fphere, 
mentioned  by  Martin,  in  his  Hiftory  of  China,  as  being- 
made  by"  a man  of  the  name  of  Xuni,  2400  y-cars  before 
Chrift.  His  words  are  thefe  ; “ Xuni,  2400  ans  avant  ,T.  C. 
fit  faire  une  fphere  d’or,  enrichie  de  pierreries,  ou  I’on  voy^oit 
les  fept  planetes,  et  la  terre  au  milieu  i.  e.  “ Xuni,  2400 
years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  had  a fphere  made  of  gold,  en- 
riched with  precious  ftones,  in  which  were  to  be  feen  the  feven 
planets,  and  the  earth  in  tlie  middle.”  This  flrort  notice 
informs  us  what  the  fyftem  of  the  early'  Chinefe  aftronomy 
was,  and  exadUy  accords  with  the  account  we  have  of  the 
aftronomical  fyftem  of  the  Brahmins,  who  not  only  fup- 
pofed  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
but  alfo  believed  that  it  was  placed  on  a mountain  of  gold, 
to  which  probably  the  golden  fphere  had  fome  reference. 

A third  Chinefe  fphere  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Long  in  his 
Aftronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  662,  as  having  been  made  2277 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era  by  Chun,  who,  on  fucceed- 
ing  Yao,  found  a great  quantity'  of  gold  and  jewels,  of 
which  he  made  a fphere  that  included  the  feven  planets. 

The  contriver  of  this  machine  mull  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  aftronomical  determinations  of  the  aftronomers 
Hi  and  Ho,  who  about  the  y'ear  before  Chrift  2332, 
amongft  other  aftronomical  notices,  determined  that  one  year 
fhould  conftft  of  366  days,  and  three  of  each  365,  alter- 
nately. It  will  probably  be  faid,  that  the  emperor  might 
have  made  a better  ufe  of  his  newly  found  treafure  than 
in  converting  it  into  a fphere,  but  perhaps  he  had  the  cir- 
cumftance  in  his  recolledlion,  that  2513  years  before  Chrift, 
or  181  years  before  that  time,  Chueni  was  created  emperor 
Vol.  XXVII. 


of  China  entirely  on  account  of  having  calculated  an  ephe- 
meris  of  the  motions  of  five  planets. 

We  do  not  meet  with  any  mention  made  of  inftruments 
conftrufted  by  the  Chaldeans  or  Egyptians  for  reprefent- 
ing their  fy'ftem  of  aftronomy,  though  they'  cultivated  af- 
tronomy' veryr  early,  nor  does  it  appear  quite  certain  what 
their  fyftem  was.  According  to  the  authority  of  Macro- 
bius,  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  the  planets  revolve  about 
the  earth,  and  reckoned  the  fun  to  be  a planet,  v/ith  Mer- 
cury and  Venus  revolving  as  fecondaries  round  him  ; and 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  the  ancient  Egyptians  discovered  that 
the  planets  (fuperior  as  vvell  as  inferior)  had  fometimes  a 
dircdl,  and  fometimes  a retrograde  motion,  and  that  they 
were  fometimes  ftationary.  He  alfo  afferts,  that  they  made 
the  fun  move  in  a circle  inclined  to  the  equator,  and  in  a 
direftion  contrary  to  the  diurnal  motion.  Thefe  accounts 
favour  the  idea,  that  fyftems,  fomewhat  different,  were 
adopted,  either  at  the  fame  time,  or  fucceflively  ; but  that 
a fyftem  with  the  earth  in  the  centre  was  the  prevalent  one, 
particularly  among  the  later  Egy'ptians,  may  be  thus  in- 
ferred, The  Alexandrian  fchool,  we  believe,  is  univerfally; 
allowed  to  have  given  the  names  of  the  planets  to  the  days 
of  the  week,  which  names  are  yet  ret-ained  in  the  Latin 
language.  Philander,  in  his  learned  notes  to  Vitruvius,  has 
given  us  two  reafons  for  the  order  Dies  Saturni,  Solis, 
Lunae,  Martis,  Mercurii,  Jovis,  Veneris,  vi%.  Saturday',  Sun- 
day, Monday,  Tuefday,  &c.  This  arrangement  may  have 
puzzled  many  of  our  readers  who  have  confidcred  it,  and 
who  probably'  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  the  reafon  of 
fuch  a fucceflion.  Tlie  firft  reafon,  fays  Philander,  is  faid, 
in  the  feventeenth  book  of  Dion,  to  be  this  : “ Cum  ex- 
iftimarent  Egyptii,  planetarum  eum  effe  ordincm,  ut  orbis 
fummus  Saturni  diceretur,  proximus  Jovis,  tertius  Martis, 
quartus  Solis,  quintus  Veneris,  fextus  Mercurii,  feptimus 
Lunre  ; diateffaron  harmonije  rationem  habentes,  quod  in 
ea  vis  omnis  mufica  contineretur,  orbium  tetrachorda  feptem 
commenti  funt,  quorum  fingulas  primas  ftellas  fingulis  heb- 
domadis  diebus  affignarent.  Primum  tetrachordum  a Sa- 
tunio  ad  Solem  concipiebant,  fecundum  a Sole  ad  Lunara, 
tertium  a Luna  ad  Martem,  quartum  a Marte  ad  Mercu- 
rium,  quintum  a Mercurio  ad  Jovem,  fextum  a Jove  ad 
Venerem.  Inde  fadlum,  ut  primus  dies  fit  appellatus  Sa- 
turni, quia  prim.i  tetrachprdi  princeps  erat  Saturnus,  ct 
pari  ratione  fecundus  Solis,  tertius  Lunse,  quartus  Martis, 
quintus  Mercurii,  fextus  Jovis,  et  feptimus  Veneris  — 
that  is, — “ As  the  Egyptians  thought  the  order  of  the 
planets  to  be  fuch,  that  the  orbit  of  Saturn  was  called  the 
higheft,’  that  of  Jupiter  the  next,  that  of  Mars  the  third, 
that  of  the  fun  the  fourth,  that  of  Venus  the  fifth,  that 
of  Mercury'  the  fixth,  and  that  of  the  moon  the  feventh  ; 
conceiving  a certain  harmonic  ratio  to  run  by  fours,  as  the 
groundwork  of  mufic,  they'  made  feven  tetrachoi'ds  (as 
they'  called  them)  of  the  orbits,  and  afligned  the  firft 
planet  of  each  (tetrachord  or  fpace  of  four  fucceflively) 
to  each  day  of  the  week.  Thus  they  inragined  the  firft 
tetrachord  to  reach  from  Saturn  (the  higheft)  down  to  the 
fun,  the  fecond  from  the  fun  down  to  the  moon,  the  third 
from  the  moon  round  again  to  Mars,  the  fourth  from  Mars 
down  to  Mercury,  the  fifth  from  Mercury  round  a third 
time  to  Jupiter,  and  the  fixth  from  Jupiter  down  to  Venus. 
Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  firft  day  was  called  Satur- 
day', or  day  of  Saturn  ; the  fecond  Sunday',  or  day  of  the 
fun  ; tlie  third  Monday',  or  day'  of  the  moon  ; the  fourth 
(or  Tuefday)  the  day'  of  Mars  ; the  fifth  (or  Wednefday) 
the  day  of  Mercury  ; the  fixth  ( or  Thurfday ) the  day'  of 
Jupiter;  and  feventh  (or  Friday)  the  day  of  Venus.” 
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The  other  reafon  of  this  order  of  the  planetary  names  of 
the  feven  days,  as  given  by  Johannes  Oxiphiliniis,  was  this  : 
“ Cum  naturalis  dies  quatuor  et  viginti  horis  conftaret,  pri- 
mam  dabant  Saturno,  fecundam  Jovi,  tertiam  Marti,  quar- 
tam  Soli,  quintam  Veneri,  fextamMercurio,  feptimam  Lunae; 
rurfus  odlavam  Saturno,  uonam  Jovi,  ac  deinceps  ad  vicefi- 
mam  quartam,  quoe  Martis  cum  effet,  contingebat,  ut  prox- 
imae  diei  prima  eflet  Solis,  tertios  Lunae,  quarts  Martis, 
quints  Mercurii,  fexts  Jovis,  et  feptims  Veneris.  Ex  eo 
diebus  hebdomadis  planetarum  inditum  ell  prsiidium,  quos 
memorato  ratiocinio  primis  horis  prseffe  contigerat.  Quern 
morem  receperunt  longo  poll  tempore,  & non  ita  pridem, 
Grsci  & Romani.  Et  revera,  ut  legas  omnia  omnium  anti- 
quorum monumenta,  nunquam  rcperias  earn  dierum  appella- 
tionem.” — Namely  : “ As  a natural  d:iy  confifls  of  24  hours, 
they  gave  the  lirll  to  Saturn,  the  fecond  to  Jupiter,  the  third 
to  Mars,  the  fourth  to  the  Sun,  the  fifth  to  Venus,  the  fixth 
to  Mercury,  and  the  feventh  to  the  Moon  ; again  the  eighth 
to  Saturn,  the  ninth  to  Jupiter,  and  fo  on  till  the  twenty- 
fourth,  which  happening  to  fall  to  Mars,  made  the  fun  the 
lirll  of  the  next  day,  the  moon  the  lirll  of  the  third  day. 
Mars  of  the  fourth.  Mercury  of  the  fifth,  Jupiter  of  the  fixth, 
and  Venus  of  the  leventh.  Hence  thofe  planets  to  which 
the  lirll  hour  of  each  day  fell,  by  this  mode  of  counting, 
were  made  to  prefi.de  over  thofe  particular  days : which  mode 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  adopt  till  a long  time 
afterwards,  indeed  not  till  recently  : and  in  tracing  the  in- 
feriptions  of  the  ancients  this  manner  of  naming  the  days 
is  not  to  be  met  with.” 

Thus  have  we  two  reafons  given  for  the  origin  of  the  fame 
cullom,  of  equal  authority  and  probability  ; both  of  wliich 
may  be  eafily  underftood  if  we  deferibe  a circle  and  divide  it 
into  feven  equal  portions,  and  mark  them  fuccellively  with 
the  charafters  b © 5 ({  ; for  the  extent  from 

to  0 will  make  the  points  of  a pair  of  dividers  fall  fuc- 
celTively  thus,  I?  0 ([  ^ ? , which  are  in  the  fame 

order  of  fucceflion,  as  the  days  of  the  week  which  they  re- 
fpeclively  reprefent  ; alfo  if,  according  to  the  fecond  reafon 
given,  we  begin  with  Ip  and  count  to  24,  the  firll  of  the 
next  24  will  be  ©,  and  of  the  next  24  (J  , and  fo  of  the 
reft. 

Whichever  of  thefe  reafons  was  the  original  one  for  thus 
defignating  the  days  of  the  week,  it  is  equally  evident  w/jal 
the  Egyptian  fyftem  was  at  the  period  this  aftronomical  no- 
menclature was  afligned ; the  earth  was  evidently  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  the  fun  waS'confidercd  as  a planet  revolving  round 
it  in  a year  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Saturday,  which 
was  the  Jewifti  fabbath,  was  made  the  firll  inftead  of  the 
feventh  day  of  the  Egyptian  week. 

Perhaps  we  fhall  be  pardoned  the  fhort  digreflion,  if  we 
Ihould  remark  here,  that  a natural  and  eafy  folution  prefents 
itfelf,  from  a confideration  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Egyptian 
fyftem  of  aftronomy,  of  the  difficulty  of  thofe  paffages  of 
feripture,  which  relate  to  the  motion  of  the  fun,  and  which 
have  been  ufed  to  countenance  the  cavils  of  fome  of  our 
modern  Deifts  : in  Jolhua,  chap.  x.  verfes  12,  13,  it  is 
faid  that  the  fun  and  moon  Hood  ftill  for  the  fpace  of  a whole 
day  ; and  in  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  chap,  xxxviii.  v.  8.  it  is 
faid,  that  in  order  that  the  (hadow  might  go  back  on  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  “ the  fun  turned  ten  degrees  backward,  by  which 
degrees  it  was  gone  down  and  again  in  the  fecond  book 
of  Kings  we  read,  chap.  xx.  v.  ii.  the  Lord  “brought  the 
fhadow  ten  degrees  backward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down 
in  the  dial  of  Ahaz.”  The,  objedlion  to  thefe  paffages  has 
been  that  they  attributed  a motion  to  the  fun  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  true  folar  or  Copernican  fyftem,  as  now 
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unqueftionably  eftabliffied  ; the  anfwer  to  which,  and  in  our 
opinion  a complete  anfwer,  arifes  out  of  the  fyftem  at  pre- 
fent  before  us  ; which  is  this,  that  at  the  time  when  thefe 
paffages  were  written,  the  prevailing  fyftem  was,  that  the 
lun  aclually  moved  as  the  fourth  or  middle  planet,  once 
round  the  earth  as  its  centre,  from  weft  to  eaft  in  a year, 
and  alfo,  in  common  with  all  the  other  planets,  moved  along 
with  their  primum  mobile  once  round  from  eaft  to  weft  in  24 
hours  : if,  therefore,  feripture  had  faid  that  to  produce  the 
effeft  in  queftion,  “ the  rotation  of  the  eai-tli  on  its  axis  .was 
fufpended  for  a day,”  or  that  “ the  earth  turned  backward 
on  its  axis  ten  degrees,”  fuch  language  would  have  been 
ujimteUigibh  to  the  people  of  that  remote  age,  who  knew' 
not  that  the  earth  was  a planet,  nor  yet  that  file  has  a ro- 
tation on  her  axis,  to  produce  the  changes  of  day  and  night  ; 
the  expreffions,  confequently,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  inftances 
that  we  knowm  of,  were  fuited  to  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  w'ere  addrelfed,  and  were  on  that  ac- 
count fufficiently  exprellive  of  the  magnitude  of  the  miracles 
which  were  performed  by  divine  agency,  for  purpofes  of 
importance  fufficient  to  jullify  our  credence  of  the  faAs 
related. 

If  it  ffiould  be  here  objedled,  that  in  one  of  the  paffages 
quoted,  it  is  faid  that  the Jhadovj  went  back  ten  degrees,  and 
that  in  another  of  them  it  is  faid,  the  fun  went  back  ten  degrees, 
whereas  in  dials  in  general  the  degrees  on  the  face  do  not  cor- 
refpond  in  each  hour,  nor  indeed  in  any  hour,  to  the  de- 
grees of  the  fun’s  apparent  motion  in  the  heavens,  our 
fui'ther  anfwer  is,  that  in  equinodlial  dials,  which  were  the 
earlieft,  as  well  as  moll  llmple,  and  the  eafiell  to  make,  the 
degrees  on  the  dial-plate  do  exaftly  accord  in  number  with 
the  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  ; until,  therefore,  it  has  been 
fiiewn,  that  the  dial  of  Ahaz  was  not  an  equinoftial  dial, 
the  objedlion  will  not  apply  : on  the  contrary,  there  are 
other  reafons  befides  the  above  for  fuppofing  that  it  was  an 
equinodlial  dial,  one  of  which  will  fuffice  to  mention,  which 
is  this  : when  Vitruvius  is  fpeaking  (chap,  iv.)  of  the  origin 
of  fun-dials,  he  fays,  “ Ea  autem  funt  divina  mente  compa- 
rata,  habentque  admirationem  magnam,  confiderantibus, 
quod  umbra  gnomonis  aequinodlialis  aha  magnitudine  eft 
Athenis,  alia  Alexandrias,  alia  Romas,  non  eadem  Pla- 

centix,  cxterifque  orbis  terrarum  locis.” “ Thefe  things 

are  comprehended  by  minds  which  are  as  it  were  divine,  and 
afford  much  admiration  to  thofe  who  confider  them,  becaufe 
the  fltadow  of  an  equinoEl'ial  gnomon  is  different  in  length  at 
Athens,  at  Alexandria,  at  Rome,  at  Placentia,  and  at  other 
parts  of  the  world.”  This  extract  ferves  to  fhew'  that  the 
equinodlial  dial  was  generally  known  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe  before  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  It  was,  indeed,  an  attentive  obfervation  and 
meafurement  of  the  length  of  the  fhadow  compared  with  the 
height  of  the  gnomon  of  a dial,  which  led  to  a knowledge, 
amongft  other  things,  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  with 
i*efpe£l  to  the  equator,  in  very  early  ages  ; and  it  is  by 
comparing  m.ore  modern  obfervations  on  the  fun’s  place, 
when  croffing  the  equator,  with  ancient  determinations  ef- 
fedled  in  this  manner,  that  later  altronomers  have  been  en- 
abled to  determine  not  only  the  annual  preceflion,  or  rather 
retroceffion  of  the  equinodlial  points,  but  have  thereby 
very  nearly  afeertained  the  period  in  which  fome  of  the  an- 
cient aftronomers  flourifhed,  and  alfo  the  authenticity  of 
many  hillorical  fadls. 

From  Egypt,  it  is  generally  underftood,  that  Thales  of 
Miletus  firll  introduced  a knowledge  of  the  circles  of  the 
fphere,  and  the  caufes  of  folar  and  lunar  eclipfes  into  Greece, 
about  fix  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  that  he  cal- 
culated 
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culated  an  eclipfe,  probably  from  the  affiftance  of  the  Chal- 
dean Saros,  which  was  a period  of  223  lunations,  or  6585,'^ 
days  for  the  revolution  of  the  nodes,  from  which  a lunation 
was  determined  to  be  29*^  12'’  44™  7",  which  is  only  about 
4''  above  the  period  that  our  bell  tables  are  calculated  from. 

Very  foon  after  this  time  Anaximander,  the  fcholar  of 
Thales,  who  died  in  547  A.  C.,  taught  that  the  earth  was  a 
fphere  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  that  the  moon 
borrows  her  light  from  the  fun.  Pliny  fays  that  he  firft  dif- 
covered  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  but  tliis'mull  be  a mif- 
take,  as  we  have  before  feen,  that  it  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  unlefs,  indeed,  we  diferedit  the  authority  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  ; the  invention  of  tlie  fun-dial  has  alfo  been 
attributed  to  him,  but  this  is  equally  doubtful : he  might 
probably  be  the  firft  who  made  one  in  Greece. 

A (hort  time  after  Anaximander,  Pythagoras  of  Samos 
became  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  aftronomy,  which  he 
gained  from  the  priefts  in  Egypt ; it  is  generally  faid  that 
he  placed  the  fun  in  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  but  Laertius  aflirms 
that  the  fyftem  he  held  w'as,  “ that  the  earth  was  in  the 
centre,  with  a diurnal  motion,  in  the  next  place  the  moon, 
then  the  fun,  and  then  the  orbits  of  the  planets.”  His  dif- 
ciple,  however,  Philolaus  of  Crotona,  about  the  year  450 
B.  C.  placed  the  fun  in  the  centre,  wdth  the  earth  and  other 
planets  revolving  round  him  ; and  foon  afterwards  Hicetas 
of  Syracufe  gave  the  earth  a diurnal  motion  ; and  Plutarch 
fays,  that  Pythagoras  in  his  old  age  repented  that  he  had 
not  given  to  the  earth  its  proper  place.  We  might  mention 
other  names  of  men  wTo  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  aftronomy,  if  it  did  not  interfere  too  much  wnth  our 
plan  ; but  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention  here  Eudoxus  of 
Cnidos,  who  was  a fcholar  of  Plato,  and  wdio,  about  360 
years  B.  C.,  made  not  only  a fun-dial,  but  alfo  a fphere  or 
globe,  with  the  conttellations  marked  on  it,  as  Chiron  the 
centaur  is  faid  by  fabulous  hiftory  to  have  done  before. 
According  to  Seneca,  it  was  he  wlvj  brought  the  hypothefis 
of  the  motions  of  the  five  planets  out  of  Egypt  into 
Greece. 

About  300  years  before  Chrift,  Euclid  of  Alexandria 
wrote  his  admired  treatife  on  geometry,  which  paved  the 
way  for  aftronomical  calculations  ; and  about  a century 
after  him  the  celebrated  Grecian  mathematician  Archimedes, 
not  only  wu'ote  a defeription  of  the  fphere,  but  actually 
conftruAed  one,  in  which,  it  fhould  feem  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  poet  Claudian,  the  fun,  moon,  and 
planets  had  their  refpedlive  motions,  whicli  they  were  at 
that  time  fuppofed  to  have  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  and 
that  the  globe  which  furrounded  thefe  moving  bodies  was 
made  of  glafs,  and  had  tlie  conftellations  depifted  on  its 
furface  : and  as  Archimedes  had  invented  an  engine  for 
raifing  great  weights  by  wheelwsrk,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  wheels  and  pinions  were  introduced  in  his  fphere  to 
produce  the  refpeftive  motions.  The  defeription  alluded  to 
is  this  ; wz. 

“ Jupiter  in  parvo  cum  cerneret  aethera  vitro, 

Rifit,  et  ad  fuperos  talia  didfa  dedit  : 

Huccine  mortalis  progreffa  potentia  curse  ! 

Jam  m.eus  in  fragili  luditur  orbe  labor. 

Jura  poli,  rerumque  fidem,  leges  que  Deorum 
Ecce  Syracufius  tranftulit  arte  fenex. 

Inclufus  variis  famulatur  fpiritus  aftris, 

Et  vivum  certis  motibus  urget  opus. 

Porcurrit  proprium  mentitus  fignifer  annum, 

Et  fimulata  noyo  Cinthia  menfe  redit  : 


Jamque,  fuum  volvens  audax  induftria  mundum, 
Gaudet,  & humana  fidera  mentc  regit. 

Quid  falfo  infontem  tonitru  Salmonea  miror  ? 

Emula  naturae  parvo  reperta  manus.” 

Epig.  in  Sphasr.  Archimedis. 

As  the  tranflation  which  Dr.  Derham  has  annexed  to 
this  quotation  is  not  remarkable  for  its  elegance,  we  beg 
leave  to  fubftitute  the  following  ; 

“ When  Jove  beheld  in  glafs  his  heaven  made, 

He  laugh’d,  and  to  the  deities  thus  faid : 

That  human  power  and  art  fhould  lo  fucceed 
Witli  brittle  orb,  to  imitate  my  deed  ! 

Behold  ! that  aged  Syracufan’s  fldll 
Has  made  the  very  fides  obey  his  will. 

An  hidden  fpirit  guides,  by  certain  laws. 

Each  anim.ated  planet  as  it  goes. 

The  fun,  well  feign’d,  his  annual  circuit  makes ; 
And  Cynthia  too  her  monthly  journey  takes  : 

Man  now  by'  induftry  too  bold  is  grown. 

With  joy  who  dares  to  make  the  world  his  own. 
Why  wonder  at  Salmoneus’  dreadful  lot  ? 

Since  nature’s  artift  has  a rival  got.” 

The  poet  could  not  better  exprefs  his  admiration  of  the 
mechanifm  in  queftion,  than  by  fuppofing  Jupiter  more 
enraged  at  the  fight  of  it,  than  he  was  at  the  king  of  Elis, 
who  imitated  his  thunder  by  driving  a chariot  over  a brazen 
bridge,  and  by  throwing  down  burning  torches  at  the  fame 
time  inftead  of  lightning  ; for  which  prefumption,  the  ftory 
is,  that  he  was  hurled  headlong  by  a thunderbolt  into  the 
infernal  regions  : but  when  we  conlider  that  the  “ hidden 
fpirit”  which  adfuated  the  various  motions  was  probably  a 
dead  weight,  his  incenfed  majefty  had  not  much  reafon  to  be 
jealous  in  either  inftance.  Befides  the  above  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  fphere  of  Archimedes,  we  have  the  two  fol- 
lowing notices  of  the  Roman  orator  Cicero  ; the  firft  is  in 
the  Tufculan  Oueftions,  where,  as  an  argument  to  prove 
the  divine  nature  of  the  foul  (lib.  i.)  he  introduces  the 
contrivance  of  Archimedes  thus  : “ Nam  cum  Archimedes 
lunae,  folis,  quinque  errantium  motus  in  fphaeram  illigavit, 
effecit  idem,  quod  ille,  qui  in  Timxo  mundum  redificavit 
Platonis  dens,  ut  tarditate,  et  celeritate  dinimillimos  motus 
una  regeret  converfio.  Quod  fi  in  hoc  mundo  fieri  fine  deo 
non  poteft,  ne  in  fpheera  quidem  eofdem  motus  Archimedes 
fine  divino  ingenio  potuiflet  imitari.”  In  Engliih  thus  ; 
“For  when  Archim.edes  connefted  together  in  his  fphere 
the  motions  of  the  moon,  lun,  and  five  wandering  ftars, 
he  effefted  the  fame  thing  which  that  god  did  in  Timjeus, 
who  built  Plato’s  world  in  fuch  a manner,  that  one  revolu- 
tion of  it  produced  motions  very  diffimilar  in  ilownefs  and 
quicknefs.  But  if  this  thing  cannot  be  effefted  in  that 
world  without  the  aid  of  a god,  neither  could  Archimedes 
in  his  fphere  imitate  fimilar  motions  without  a divine  ge- 
nius.” And  again,  in  his  fecond  book  “ de  Natura  Deo- 
rum,” Tully  fays,  when  fpeaking  of  the  philofophers  of 
Ins  age,  “ Archimedem  arbitrantur  plus  valuifl’e  in  imitandis 
fphjerae  converfionibus,  quam  naturam  in  efficiendis,”  e. 
they  imagined  that  “ Archimedes  could  better  imitate  die 
motions  of  the  fphere  than  nature  could  keep  them  in  mo- 
tion.” Such  was  their  veneration  of  that  great  philofopher 
and  m.echanic. 

If  we  pafs  over  fun-dials  which  were  conftrucled  in  very 
early  ages,  and  clepfydras  or  water-clocks,  (the  invention 
of  which  has  been  attributed  by  Pliny  to  P.  Cornelius 
Nafica,  150  years  before  Chrift,  but  by  Vitruvius  to  Ctefi- 
4 D 2 biuts 
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bius  about  the  fame  time, ) we  lind  no  machine  or  inftru- 
ment  reprefenting  the  motions,  or  meafuring  the  periods, 
of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  till  nearly  eighty  years  before 
the  Chrittian  era,  when  Polidonius  made  a fphere  which  feems 
to  have  been  fimilar  to  that  of  Archimedes.  Cicero’s  de- 
fcription  of  it,  in  his  fecond  book  “ de  Natura  Deorum,” 
is  this  ; “ Quod  fi  in  Scythiam,  aut  in  Britanniam,  fphaeram 
aliquis  tulerit  hanc,  quam  nuper  familiaris  noller  eflecit 
Pofidonius  cujus  lingulae  converfiones  idem  efhciunt  in  foie, 
& in  luna,  & in  quinque  llellis  errantibus  quod  efficitur  in 
coelo  fmgulis  diebus  & nodtibus  ; quis  in  ilia  barbaric  du- 
bitet,  quin  ea  fphaera  fit  perfefta  ratione  ?”  In  Englifh 
thus  ; “ If  any  one  fliould  convey  into  Scythia  or  into 
Britain  this  fphere  wliich  our  friend  Pofidonius  lately  con- 
llrudfed,  the  revolutions  of  which  produce  the  fame  effeCl 
in  the  fun,  moon,  and  live  planets,  as  they  experience  in 
heaven  ; who  is  there  in  the  midft  of  fuch  barbarity,  who 
could  doubt  that  this  Iphere  is  perfected  by  the  operation 
of  reafon  ?” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Ferdinand  Berthoud,  a French  au- 
thor, who  has  written  many  books  on  the  different  branches 
of  clock-work,  that  this  fphere,  like  that  of  Archimedes, 
had  wheels  and  pinions,  but  that  it  was  put  in  motion  by 
a water -clock,  which  kept  it  going  day  and  night  ; and 
to  refcue  our  own  country  from  the  imputation  of  bar- 
barous Ignorance  at  the  age  in  quellion,  it  is  grateful  to 
the  feelings  of  an  Englifhmaii  to  be  told,  by  the  fame 
author,  fpeaking  of  clepfydrte,  (Hiiloire  de  la  Mefure  du 
Terns,  tome  i.  p.  20,  21.)  that  “ Cefar  les  trouva  meme  en 
Angleterre,  lorfqu’il  y porta  fes  armes.  Cet  inftrument 
nouveau  lui  donna  lieu  d’obferver  que  les  units  de  ce  climat 
etoient  plus  courtes  que  celles  d Italic;”  i.  e.  “ Csefar  found 
them,  even  in  England,  when  he  carried  his  arms  tliither. 
That  new  inffrument  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
that  the  nights  of  that  climate  were  Iliorter  than  thofe  of 
Italy.”  It  muff  have  been  in  fummer  that  this  obfervation 
was  made  by  Csfar,  otherwife  the  refult  would  have  been 
juft  the  reverfe. 

Beffdes  the  fpheres  above  named.  Dr.  Derham  fays  that 
Cardan  mentions  another  belonging  to  Sapor,  king  of 
Perfia,  in  the  middle  of  which  his  majefty  could  fit,  and 
fee  all  the  liars  rile  and  fet,  though  it  was  made  of  glaf*  ; 
but  whether  this  was  the  fame  Sapor  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  Conllantine  the  Great,  is  uncertain  ; nor  is  it 
known  what  wheelwork  or  planetary  motions  belonged  to 
it,  nor  yet  what  fyftem  of  affronomy  was  the  groundwork 
of  the  calculations,  if  there  were  any. 

What  the  lyllem  of  the  Romans  was  may  be  colledled 
from  their  writings,  particularly  thofe  of  Vitruvius  and 
Tully  in  his  dream  of  Scipio.  The  former  defcribes  it 
very  minutely  in  thefe  words;  (de  Architeflura,  lib.  ix. 
cap.  4. ) •vvz..  “ Signa  cum  fintnumero  xii,  partes  que  duodeci- 
mas  fingula  poUideant  mundi,  verfentur  que  ab  oriente  ad 
occidentem  continent^,  tunc  per  ea  figna  contrario  curfu 
Luna,  fteila  Mercurii,  Veneris,  ipfe  Sol,  item  que  Martis, 
et  Jovis,  et  Saturni  ; ut  per  graduum  afcenfionem  percur- 
rentes,  alius  alia  circuitionis  magnitudine  ab  occidente  ad 
orientem  in  mundo  pervagantur.  * * * Mercurii  autem  et 
Veneris  ftellae,  circum  folis  radios,  folem  ipfum,  uti  cen- 
trum, itineribus  coronantes,  regreffus  retrorfum  et  retarda- 
tiones  faciunt.” 

“ There  are  twelve  figns,  occupying  each  a twelfth  part 
of  a circle  of  the  world,  and  turning  round  continually 
from  call  to  weft  ; then  through  thefe  figns,  in  a contrary 
direction,  run  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  moving,  as  it  were,  along  an  afcent 


of  fteps,  each  in  an  orbit  of  a different  fize  from  weft  to 
eaft.  * * * But  Mercury  and  Venus  moving  round  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  and  conlidering  the  fun  himfelf  as  their 
centre,  make  retrograde  motions,  and  experience  a diminu- 
tion of  velocity.” 

Tully’s  account,  which  is  in  a more  ornamental  ftyle, 
runs  thus  (M.  Tul.  Cic.  Somnium  Sciponis)  : “ Extimus 
(orbis)  qui  reliquos  omnes  compleflitur,  fummus  ipfe  Deus, 
arcens  et  continens  cseteros  ; in  quo  inlixi  funt  illi,  qui 
volvuntur,  ftellarum  curfus  fempiterni ; cui  fubjedli  funt 
leptem,  qui  verfantur  retro,  contrario  motu,  atque  coelum, 
ex  quibus  unum  globum  poffidet  ilia,  quam  in  terris  Sa- 
turniam  nominant.  Deinde  eft  hominum  generi  profperus 
et  falutaris  ille  fulgor,  qui  dicitur  Jovis  ; turn  rutilus  hor- 
ribilis  que  terris,  quem  Martium  dicitis  : deinde  fubter  me- 
diam  fere  regionem  Sol  obtiiiet,  dux  et  princeps,  et  mo- 
derator luminum  reliquorum,  mens  mundi,  et  temperatio, 
tanta  magnitudine,  ut  cundla  fua  luce  illuftret  et  compleat. 
Flunc  ut  comites  confequuntur  alter  Veneris,  alter  Mercurii 
curfus  ; in  infimo  que  orbe  luna,  radiis  folis  accenfa,  con- 
vertitur.  Infra  autem  jam  nihil  eft,  nili  mortale  et  cadu- 
cum,  praeter  animos  generi  hominum  munere  deorum  datos. 
Supra  lunam  funt  aeterna  omnia.  Nam  ea,  quae  eft  media 
et  nona,  tellus,  neque  movetur,  et  inlim.a  eft,  et  in  earn  fe- 
runtur  omnia  fuo  nutu  pondera.” 

“ The  outermoll  (orb)  which  furrounds  all  the  reft,  is 
the  great  God,  impelling  and  holding  together  all  the  reft  ; 
within  which  (orb)  the  eternal  courfes  of  the  liars,  which 
roll  along,  are  fixed  ; under  this  are  feven  others  carried 
backwards  by  a motion,  contrary  to  that  of  heaven,  one 
of  which  has  a globe,  called  on  earth  Saturnia.  Next  is 
that  luminary  which  is  propitious  and  falutary  to  man, 
called  Jupiter ; then  that  ruddy  and  horrible  one,  which  is 
denominated  from  Mars  ; after  that,  and  nearly  in  the 
middle  region,  is  the  fun,  the  prince  and  guide,  as  well 
as  ruler  of  all  the  other  luminaries,  the  mind  and  regulating 
power  of  the  world,  of  fiich  magnitude  as  to  illuminate 
and  fill  all  places.  Tlie  courfes  (or  orbits)  of  Venus  and 
Mercury  follow  him  as  his  companions  ; and  the  moon, 
lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  is  carried  round  in  the 
loweft  orb.  Below  her  is  nothing  but  what  is  mortal  and 
frail,  except  the  minds  of  men,  which  are  the  gift  of  the 
gods.  Above  the  moon  all  things  are  eternal.  For  this 
Earth,  which  is  the  middle  (or  centre),  and  the  ninth  in 
order,  does  not  move,  and  is  the  loweft  ; and  towards  it  arc 
voluntarily  carried  all  ponderable  bodies.” 

We  could  produce  further  accounts  of  this  fyftem  from 
Pliny,  Martianus  Capella,  and  Cafliodorus,  if  more  were 
deemed  neceffary  for  our  purpofe  ; but  we  have  perhaps  al- 
ready dwelt  too  long  upon  the  accounts  of  heathen  authors 
to  be  confiftent  with  our  plan,  of  giving  only  a hiftory  ol 
planetary  machines  ; we  will  therefore  fubjoin  only  one  fur- 
ther remark  with  refpeft  to  thefe  authors  and  their  fyftem, 
which  is,  that  many  of  our  words,  particularly  epithets,  are 
evidently  taken  from  this  order  of  the  planets,  and  owe  their 
original  fignification  to  it  ; fuch  are  the  words  fupernal,  in- 
fernal, fuperior,  inferior,  fihlunary,  folf  ice,  fun's  path,  afcen- 
fton,  defcenfton,  declination,  and  others  which  we  Hill  retain, 
notwithftanding  we  have  placed  the  fun  in  the  centre,  and 
made  the  earth  a planet  to  defcribe  the  fame  orbit  which  was 
formerly  attributed  to  him. 

It  being  then  probable,  that,  as  the  ancient  Egyptian 
was  the  prevailing  fyftem  on  the  continent  before  and  for 
fome  time  after  the  Chriffian  era,  the  machines  which  were 
invented  before  and  about  that  memorable  period,  were  con- 
trived to  exhibit  diurnal,  as  well  as  contrary  annual revobi- 
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tions  of  all  the  planets,  except  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
which  planets  were  made  to  revolve  as  fecondaries  to  the  fun, 
or  fecond  planet  in  order  from  the  centre  ; the  moon  being 
the  firll ; fuch  a fyllem  would  exhibit  the  phenomena  re- 
lating to  the  fun.  Mercury,  Venus,  and  moon  very  well,_ 
but  would  not  give  a reprefentation  of  the  retrogradations  of 
our  fuperior  planets. 

Ptolemy,  who  died  about  138  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Chriftian  reckoning,  faw  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining the  I'etrogradations  of  the  fuperior  planets  by  the 
Alexandrian  fyliem,  and  therefore  devifed  the  circles  and 
epicycles  that  dillinguifh  his  fyftem,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  planetary  motions  ; and 
though  he  probably  could  not  conftru6f  a machine  to  repre- 
fent  the  faid  motions  exaftly,  yet  in  his  Almageit  is  defcribed 
a fphere,  with  the  conlfellations  depifted  thereon,  to  which 
he  could  refer  the  apparent  paths  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
by  which  he  could  explain  his  fyllem. 

From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  the  fixteenth  century,  in 
which  Copernicus  revived  the  fyllem  of  Philolaus,  or  as  is 
generally  faid  of  Pythagoras,  the  machines  which  were  con- 
ilrutled  we  mull  fuppofe  reprefented  the  Ptolemaic  fyllem, 
which,  like  the  Egyptian,  placed  the  earth  in  the  centre, 
but  fuppofed  the  moon  and  planets  all  feparately  revolving 
round  it  every  day,  whilfl  they  llowly  performed  periodic 
cycles  and  epicycles,  to  account  for  the  llationary  and  re- 
trograde appearances,  that  could  not  otherwife  be  explained. 
The  moll  ancient  machine  of  which  we  have  met  with 
any  account  during  this  period  is  that  of  Chromatins,  the 
governor  of  Rome,  in  the  third  century,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  firll  volume  of  Beckmann’s  “ Hillory  of  In- 
ventions and  Difcoveries.”  According  to  the  accounts  of 
St.  Sebaflian  and  St.  Polycarp,  this  collly  piece  of  me- 
chanifm  conliHed  of  a pavilion  of  glafs,  in  the  conllrufti  m 
of  which  were  confumed  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  as  materials  for  the  workmanfliip  ; and  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  reprefented  by  mechanifm,  together  with  the 
change  of  the  phafes  of  the  moon  ; there  appears  to  have  been 
alio  an  ecliptic  circle  divided  into  figns.  But  whatever  the 
particular  conllrucbion  of  this  machine  may  have  been,  it 
was  loll  to  pollerity  by  the  violent  hands  which  the  faints 
laid  upon  it,  either  on  account  of  the  valuable  materials  of 
which  it  was  conllrutled,  or  by  reafon  of  lome  fuppofed 
impiety  attached  to  fuch  a reprefentation  of  the  heavens.  St. 
Seballian  reprefents  Chromatius  as  fpeaking  thus  ; “ Habeo 
cubiculum  holovitreum,  in  quo  omnis  difciplina  llellarum  ac 
mathelis  meclianica  ell  arte  conllrudla  in  cujus  fabrica  pater 
mens  Tarquinius  amplins  quam  ducenta  pondo  auri  dignof- 
citur  expendille,”  i.  e.  “ I have  a chamber  of  glafs,  in 
which  all  the  knowledge  relating  to  the  liars  is  laid  down  by 
mechanical  contrivance,  in  tlie  conllruflion  of  which  my 
father  Tarquin  is  known  to  have  confumed  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold  to  which  St.  Seballian 
anfwers,  “ Si  hoc  tu  integrum  habere  volueris  teipfum  fran- 
gis,”  e.  “■  if  you  wiih  to  prelerve  this  entire,  you  ruin 
yourfelf to  which  Chromatius  replies,  “ Quid  enim  ? 
mathefis  aut  ephemens  aliquo  facrificiorum  ufu  coluntur, 
cum  tantum  eis  menfium  et  annorum  curlus  certo  numero 
per  horarum  Ipatia  dillinguuntur  ? Et  lunaris  globi  pleni- 
tude, vel  diminutio,  digitbrum  motu,  rationis  magifterio,  et 
calculi  computatione  praevidetur  ?”  (A«fl.  Sane.  Seb. 
cap.  16.)  i.  e.  “ But  why  ? this  knowledge  of  the  daily 
motions,  is  it  not  ufeful  for  the  obfervance  of  the  facred 
rites,  feeing  that  the  lapfe  of  months  and  of  years  is  dillin- 
guilhed  by  the  paffage  of  a certain  number  of  hours  ? And  are 
not  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  lunar  globe  forefeen  by 
the  motion  of  indexes,  guided  according  to  certain  calcula- 
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tions:”  St.  Polycarp,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  mechanifm, 
ufes  thefe  words  ; “ Illic  figna  Leonis,  et  Capricorni,  et  Sa- 
gittarii,  et  Scorpionis,  et  Tauri  funt  ; illic  in  Ariete  Luna, 
in  Cancro  bora,  in  Jove  llella,  in  Mercurio  tropica,  in 
Venere  Mars,  et  in  omnibus  illis  monilruofis  diemonibus 
ars  deo  inimica  cognofeitur  that  is,  “ There  are  the  figns 
of  Leo  and  of  Capricorn,  of  Sagittarius  and  of  Scor- 
pio, and  of  Taurus  ; there  are  the  moon  in  Aries,  the  hour- 
hand  in  Cancer,  a liar  in  Jupiter,  the  tropic  in  Mercury, 
in  (or  with)  Venus  Mars  ; and  in  all  thofe  monllrous  das- 
mons  is  difeovered  an  art  hoflile  to  the  Deity.” 

The  next  inllrument  in  the  order  of  time  which  occurs  in 
our  refearch,  is  that  which  was  contrived  by  Y-tang,  the 
celebrated  Chinefe  allronomer,  in  the  year  721,  and  which 
merited  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  Berthoud 
(tome  i.  p.  38,  and  tome  ii.  p.  178,  179,  Hilloire  de  la 
Mefure,)  Ipeaks  of  this  inflrument  in  the  words  of  father 
Gaubil,  thus  : “ L’eau  faifoit  mouvoir  pleulieurs  roues  ; et 
par  leur  moyen,  ou  reprefentoit  le  mouvement  propre,  et  le 
mouvement  commun  du  foleil,  de  la  lune,  et  des  cinque 
planetes  ; les  conjondlions,  les  oppofitions,  les  eclipfes  du 
foleil  et  de  la  lune  ; les  occultations  des  etoiles  et  des  autres 
planetes.” — Which  account  in  Enghlli  may  be  thus ; 
“ Many  wheels  were  put  in  motion  by  water,  and  by  their 
means  were  reprefented  both  the  proper  and  common  mo- 
tions of  the  fun,  moon,  and  five  planets  ; the  conjundlions 
and  oppofitions,  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  oc- 
cultations of  the  liars,  as  well  as  of  the  planets.” — By  the 
proper  and  common  motions,  we  conceive,  we  mull  under- 
lland  the  apparent  or  fuppofed  diurnal  motion  of  the  planets 
round  the  earth,  as  well  as  their  progreflive  motions  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  alfo  the  lunation  and  motion  of  the  moon’s 
nodes.  For  it  is  faid,  moreover,  that  this  inllrument  exhibited, 
by  two  pointers,  the  /jours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  alfo 
the  f'e,  or  hundredth  part  of  the  Chinefe  day  ; and  it  maybe 
worthy  of  remark  here,  that  at  every  return  of  the  index  to 
the  A a little  wooden  llatue  flept  forth,  and  gave  a blow  on 
a wooden  board,  and  then  retired  ; which  probably  was  the 
origin  of  Jinking  clocks  ; but  what  was  tlie  regulator  of  this 
early  horological,  as  well  as  allronomical  machine,  does  not 
appear. 

We  mull  now  pafs  on  to  the  eleventh  century,  in  which 
William,  the  learned  abbot  of  Hirfliam,  is  faid  “ to  have 
invented  a natural  horologe  in  imitation  of  the  celellial  he- 
mifphere (naturale  liorologium  ad  exemplum  ccelellis 
haemifpherii  excogitaffe  :)  but  this  lliort  notice  conveys  no 
exadl  idea  of  the  conllrudlion  of  this  piece  of  mechanifm. 

The  next  machine  that  we  find  defcribed  is  an  horologium^ 
which,  Trithemius  fays,  was  prefented  to  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric IE,  of  Germany,  by  one  of  the  fultans  of  Egypt,  in 
the  year  1232  ; liis  defeription  is  as  follows.  “ Saladinus 
Egyptiorum  Frederico  Imperatori  dono  mifit  per  fuos  ora- 
tores  tentorium  pretiofum,  mirabili  arte  compolitum,  cujus 
pretii  cellimatio  quinque  ducatorum  millium  procul  valorum 
exceflit.  Nam  ad  limilitudinem  fplijerarum  ccelellium  in- 
trinficus  videbatur  coiillrudtum,  in  quo  imagines  fobs,  luna?, 
ac  reliquorum  planetarum  artificiofiflime  compolitae  move- 
bantur  penderibus  et  rotis  incitatae  ; ita  videlicet,  quod,  cur- 
fum  fuum  artis  ac  debitis  Ipatiis  peragentes,  boras  tarn  nodtis 
quam  diei  infallibili  demonllratione  defignabant ; imagines 
quoque  xii  fignorum  zodiaci  certis  dillinClionibus  fuis 
motse  cumfirmamento  curium  in  fe  planetarum  continebant.” 
— “ The  fultan  of  Egypt  prefented  to  the  emperor  Frederic, 
by  his  orators,  a valuable  tent  (or  pavilion),  conllrudled 
with  admirable  art,  the  value  of  which  has  been  ellimated  at 
more  than  five  thoufand  ducats.  For  its  appearance  within 
reprefented  the  celellial  fpheres,  in  which  were  the  repre- 
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fentatives  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  the  reft  of  the  planets,  moft 
ingenioufly  made  and  adluated  by  means  of  wheels  and 
weights  ; fo  that,  performing  their  courfes  in  certain  ftated 
periods,  they  defignated  the  hours  both  of  night  and  day 
with  infallible  clearnefs  ; the  fiiapes  alio  of  the  twelve  figns 
of  the  zodiac  diftinftly  moving  along  with  the  firmament, 
contained  upon  them  the  paths  of  the  planets.”  Here  it 
may  be  obferved  the  fun  and  moon  are  reckoned  among  the 
primary  planets,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem  ; and  if 
this  horologium  was  an  aftronomical  clock  going  by  wheel- 
work,  by  the  power  of  an  appended  weight,  we  think  it 
may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  of  which  we  have  had  any 
defcription  handed  down  to  us  : we  are  at  a lofs,  however, 
to  know  what  was  the  regulator,  if  it  had  any  ; and  alfo 
whether  the  time  indicated  was  really  contemporary  with  the 
earth’s  motion  on  its  axis,  (their  fuppofed  diurnal  motion  of 
the  fun,)  or  only  a nominal  or  relative  time,  many  days  of 
w'hich  might  pafs  in  a fliort  period,  when  the  machine  was  in 
quick  uncontrolled  motion. 

Next  in  order  comes  an  aftronomical  machine  or  clock, 
made  by  Richard  of  Walingford,  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  was  called  Albion  (all  by  one). 
Heland  fpeaks  of  the  inventor  and  inftrument  thus  : wz. 

“ Eleftus  in  monafterii  praslidem  cum  jam  per  amplas 

licebat  fortunas,  voluit  illuftri  aliquo  opere  non  modo  ingenii, 
verum  etiam  eruditionis  ac  artis  excellentis  miraculum  often- 
dere.  Ergo  talem  horologii  fabricam  magno  labore,  majore 
fumptu,  arte  vero  maxima  compegit,  qualem  non  habet 
tota,  mea  opinione,  Europa  fecundam  ; five  quis  curfum 
folis  ac  lunae,  feu  fixa  fidera  notet,  five  iterum  maris  incre- 
menta  et  decrementa,  feu  lineas  una  cum  figuris  ac  demon- 
ftrationibus  ad  infinitum  pene  variis  confideret.” — “ Alter 
being  elefted  abbot,  now  that  his  fortune  would  permit,  he 
wiftied  to  give  proof,  by  fome  illuftrious  work,  not  only  of 
his  ingenuity,  but  of  his  learning  alfo,  and  lldll  in  the  arts  : 
he  therefore  conftrudled  by  great  labour,  and  ftill  greater 
expence,  with  uncommon  flvill,  fuch  a machine  as,  in  my 
opinon,  cannot  be  equalled  in  all  E urope,  whether  you  re- 
gard the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon  and  fixed  ftars,  or  you 
take  into  confideration  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  and 
the  almoft  infinite  variety  of  lines  and  geometrical  demonftra- 
tions,”  Nearly  about  the  fame  time  John,  fon  of  James  Dondi, 
afterwards  called  Horologius,  made  a machine  fimilar  to 
the  foregoing,  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Petrus  Paulus 
Vergerius.  “ In  quo  erat  firmamentum  & omnium  plane- 
tarum  fphaerse,  ut  fic  fiderum  omnium  motus,  veluti  in  coelo, 
comprehendantur ; fefta  edicla  in  dies  monftrat,  plurima 
que  alia  oculis  ftupenda  ; tantaque  fuit  ejiis  horologii  admi- 
randa  congeries,  ut  ufque  modo  poll  ejus  I'eliflam  lucem 
corrigere,  & pondera  convenientia  aflignare  fciverit  aftro- 
logus  nemo.  Verum  de  Francia  nuper  aftrologus  & fabri- 
cator magnus,  fama  horologii  tanti  duAus,  Papiam  venit, 
plurimis  que  diebus  in  rotas  congregandas  elaboravit  ; tan- 
dem que  aflum  eft,  ut  in  unum,  eo  quo  decebat  ordine, 
compofuerit,  motum  que  ut  decet  dederit that  is  to  fay, 
this  is  a machine,  “ in  which  the  firmament  and  fpheres  of 
all  the  planets,  together  with  the  motions  of  all  the  ftars, 
are  contained  exaftly  as  in  heaven  ; it  points  out  the  feftivals 
and  other  wonderful  things ; and  fo  great  and  admirable 
was  the  ftrufture  of  this  horologe,  that  after  his  (Dondi’s) 
death,  no  aftrologer  could  reAify,  or  affign  the  proper 
weights  to  the  different  parts.  At  length,  however,  an 
aftrologer  and  famous  mechanic  of  France,  attraAed  by  the 
report  refpeAing  fuch  an  horologe,  came  to  Pavia,  and  after 
many  days  labour  colleAed  the  wheels,  and  put  them  into 
fuch  order,  as  to  produce  the  requifite  motions.” 

The  next  inftrument  which  we  meet  with  is  the  famous 


aftronomical  clock  at  Strafburg,  made  in  1370,  an  account 
of  which  is  given  by  Conradus  Dafypodius  in  a German 
book,  (Jac  von  Konigfhovens  Elfafs  and  Strafb.-Chronik, 
p.  574-.)  which  we  have  not  at  prefent  before  us. 

Again,  John  Werner  of  Nuremberg,  that  eminent  aftro- 
nomer  and  geometer,  who  firft  propofed  the  lunar  method 
of  difcoveifing  the  longitude,  about  the  year  1500  employed 
Andrew  Heirlin,  an  excellent  mechanic,  to  conftruA  a ma- 
chine which  reprefented  by  wheelwork  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem 
(Doppelmayer  de  Mathemat.  Nurem.)  ; but  we  are  not  in 
pofleftion  of  a more  particular  account  of  this  machine. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  colleA  only  an  hiftorical 
flcetch  of  aftronomical  rnechanifm,  as  it  is  conneAed  with 
the  progrefs  of  aftronomy,  without  knowing  the  precife 
difpofition  of  the  parts,  or  the  numbers  into  which  the 
wheels  were  divided  which  produced  the  various  motions  ; 
but  imperfeA  as  it  is,  it  will  furnifh  us  with  a proof,  that  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  a reprefentation  of  the  fyftem  of 
the  univerfe  by  rnechanifm  has  not  only  been  deemed  woilhy 
of  the  efforts  of  the  greateft  geniufes,  but  has  been  con- 
fidered as  the  moft  arduous  and  wonderful  undertaking. 

In  coming  down  nearer  to  our  own  time,  we  propofe  to 
admit  into  our  account  notices  of  thofe  machines  only,  of 
which  we  can  deferibe  fome  or  all  of  the  powers  and  proper- 
ties from  authentic  fources  of  Information,  and  concerning 
which,  therefore,  we  may  be  a’ole  to  make  appropriate  re- 
marks. 

The  firft  machines  of  modern  conftruAion  that  offer 
themfelves  to  otir  notice,  are  the  planetary  clocks  of  the  late 
Mr.  Peckitt,  of  Compton-llreet,  London,  and  the  turret 
clock  at  Hampton-Court,  in  both  of  which  are  folar  and 
lunar  trains  of  wheelwork  ; but  we  have  already  defcribed 
thofe  under  our, article  Clock,  and  the  latter  at  confider- 
able  lengtli  ; to  which  we  therefore  refer  our  readers  for 
further  information. 

Next  in  order  after  thefe  we  may  place  the  famous  plane- 
tary clock  invented  by  Oronce  Finee,  mathematician  to  the 
kings  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  begun  in  1553, 
and  made,  during  the  fpace  of  leven  years,  by  the  bell 
workmen  that  could  be  found  : this  machine  was  prefented 
to  the  cardinal  du  Lorraine,  and  is  at  prefent  placed  in  the 
librai’y  “ de  Sainte  Genevieve,”  or  Pantheon  at  Paris.  The 
exterior  fhape  of  this  machine  is  reprefented  as  a pentagonal 
column,  feventeen  inches  diameter  and  fix  feet  high,  fur- 
mounted  by  a brafs  celeftial  globe  of  feven  inches  diameter, 
which  contains  48  conftellations,  and  which  revolves  once  in 
every  24  hours  from  call  to  weft.  The  interior  part  of  this 
pillar  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred  wheels  to  give  the 
refpeAive  motions  to  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  which  are 
aAuated  by  clockwork,  and  the  whole  are  kept  in  their  re- 
fpeAive motions  by  one  weight  fufpended  witliin  the  pillar, 
the  fall  of  which  is  one  footy>rr  day,  and  the  motions  con- 
tinue 48  hours  and  upwards.  The  movement  of  each  planet 
co/ififts  of  twelve,  ten,  or  eight  wheels,  as  the  neceffary 
accuracy  requires,  and  they  are  all  made  of  Spanifli  fteel 
and  aAuated  by  one  common  arbor.  The  defcription  of 
this  elaborate  inftrument  is  contained  in  a printed  recuell^ 


of  the  library  at  the  Pantheon,  Paris,  in  which  it  is  faid. 


that  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  velocity  is  fomehow  effeAed 
by  the  rnechanifm  in  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  are  reprefented,  together  with  the  excentricities  and 
motions  of  the  apogees,  nodes,  and  latitudes  ©f  each.  The 
five  plain  fides  of  the  pentagonal  column  have  each  a brafs  face 
of  two  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in  breadth,  in  each  of 
which  are  two  circles,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  except  in 

that 
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that  containing  the  places  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  has 
thi'ee  circles  ; and  hands  or  pointers  are  made  to  indicate  the 
different  motions  on  the  refpedlive  d’or  moulu  dials  or  cir- 
cles, which  are  appropriated  according  to  the  fubjoined  ar- 
rangement, viz,. 

Faces. — i.  The  motion  of  Saturn  above,  and  of  Jupiter 
below. 

2.  The  motion  of  Mars  above,  and  of  Mercury  below. 

3.  The  motion  of  Venus  above,  and  of  the  fun  below. 

4.  The  motion  of  the  moon  above,  and  of  the  moon’s 
node  below. 

5.  The  hours  above,  an  aftrolabe  below,  and  in  the 
middle  the  conjundlions,  oppofitions,  eclipfes,  &c.  of  the 
fun  and  moon. 

The  wheelwork  and  other  mechanical  parts  of  the  inftru- 
ment  are  not  contained  in  Berthoud’s  extraft,  whence  this 
detail  is  abridged ; but  the  times  of  the  various  revolutions 
attributed  to  the  movemicnts,  and  alfo  to  the  celeftial  bodies 
themfelves,  which  are  faid  to  be  reprefented  to  a minute  in 
a revolution,  are  given  in  the  fubjoined  table. 


Planets. 

Whole  Periods. 

hlotion  in  ^ih. 

Mercury 

D.  II.  M.  .S. 

87  23  15  36 

0 59  8 

Venus 

224  17  53  2 

0 59  8 

Sun 

365  5 48  15 

0 59  8 

1 Mars 

1 

686  23  31  56 

0 3 1 26 

Jupiter 

4332  14  49  31 

0 4 59 

Saturn 

10759  4 58  25 

0 2 I 

Moon 

27  13  18  35 

13  .3  54 

Ditto  fynodic 

29  12  44  3 

13  8 35 

Ditto  nodes 

1 9 years 

This  machine  does  not  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  planets  in  their  orders  and  diltances,  but  only  in- 
dicates on  the  different  faces  the  periods  of  their  fidereal 
revolutions  ; the  earth  is  confidered  by  the  inventor  as  the 
centre  of  the  orbits  of  the  Moon,  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  the  three  laft  of  wliich  are  made  to  move  in  the 
Ptolemaic  epicycles;  but  the  planet  Sol,  or  fun,  is  made  the 
centre  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  fylfem,  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  daily 
progrefs  in  the  ecliptic  is  put  down  for  thefe  three  alike, 
ft  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  tiiat  this  arrangement  is  not 
according  to  the  Copernican  fyllem,  though  Copernicus  had 
publifhed  his  book  called  the  “ Revolutions  of  the  celeftial 
Orbs,”  whicli  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fyltem,  twelve  years 
before  ; hence  we  mull  fuppofe,  either  that  the  book  had 
not  found  its  way  from  Prullia  into  France  at  that  time,  or 
elfe  that  the  fyftem  at  hrll  met  with  oppofition.  Thus  an 
union  of  the  Ptolemaic  with  the  old  Egyptian  fyltem  be- 
came the  favourite  of  the  ailronomef  before  us,  and  three 
years  afterwards  he  publiflied,  a book  in  defence  of  this 
theory.  This  machine,  then.  Hill  in  exiltence,  is  a Handing 
proof  of  what  has  been  afferted  of  the  nature  of  the  old 
original  fyftem  defcribed  by  Vitruvius  and  Cicero,  fo  far 


as  relates  to  the  inferior  planets ; and  it  is  highly  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  fidereal  periods  of  our  fuperior  planets  ai'e 
nearer  the  periods  according  to  La  Lande,  than  Dr.  Halley 
gives  them,  who  wrote  more  than  a century  after  him,  and 
whofe  aflronomical  tables  were  long  held  in  the  higheft  efti- 
mation.  That  the  period  of  Mercury  and  Venus  fhould  not 
be  fo  accurate,  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  when  we  conhder 
that  they  are  made  fecondaries  to  the  fun  ; nor  can  we 
wonder  that  there  is  no  dillinftion  made  between  a tropical 
and  a fidereal  }mar ; but  we  think  it  certainly  furprifing, 
that  both  the  anomaliftic  and  fynodic  revolutions  of  the 
m.oon  are  agreeable  to  tlie  prefent  Hate  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  lunar  motions  as  nearly  as  may  be.  As  telefcopes 
were  not  invented  at  the  period  we  are  now  treating  of,  the 
fecondary  planets  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  out  of  the 
queHion ; but  it  appears  evident  from  the  mechanifm  before 
us,  that  the  mean  motions  of  thofe  primary  planets,  which 
were  known  two  centuries  and  a half  ago,  were  then  deter- 
mined with  that  degree  of  accuracy,  which  left  more  modern 
aitronomers  little  more  to  do  in  pradfical  obfervations,  with 
relpetf  to  them,  than  to  contrail  their  prefent  places  with 
ancient  determinations,  and  fo  to  corredl  the  inaccuracies 
which  have  neceffarily  arifen  from  want  of  good  iuHruments 
of  obfervation. 

Planetarium  of  P.  Schirleus  de  Rheita. — The  next  machine 
we  meet  with  is  the  planetarium  of  P.  Schirleus  de  Rheita, 
defcribed  in  tlie  “ Technica  Curiofa”  of  Schott,  and  made 
about  the  year  1650.  This  machine  is  faid  to  have  repre- 
fented all  the  tru'e  and  mean  m.otions  of  the  planets,  their 
Hations,  and  diredl  and  retrograde  appearances,  without 
epicycles  or  equations,  and  with  very  few  wheels  by  the  help 
of  endlefs  fcrew's  and  pullies.  The  movements  were  adluated 
by  water,  and  on  the  exterior  part  of  the  inllrument  were 
three  feparate  faces,  or  dials,  defcribed  into  a number  of 
circles  for  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  figns  of  the  zodiac ; 
the  lowell  lace  contained  the  circles  of  the  Sun,  Venus,  and 
Mercury,  which  were  denominated  the  inferior  planets,  and 
their  refpeftive  hands  or  arms  ; the  uppermoH  face  had  the 
circles  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  with  their  refpeclive 
hands  ; and  the  face  in  the  middle  had  twelve  hours,  and 
alio  a circle  for  the  moon.  The  HrH  wheel  which  gave  mo- 
tion to  all  the  reH  was  carried  round  by  a fall  of  water  once 
in  a minute,  on  the  arbor  of  which  was  a fingle  endlefs 
fcrew,  which  drove  a wheel  of  15  teeth  round  in  as  many 
minutes  ; on  the  arbor  of  this  was  another  fimilar  fcrew, 
actuating  another  wheel  of  24  once  round  in  fix  hours  ; 
again,  on  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  of  24  was  another  fcrew, 
making  a wheel  of  20  teeth  revolve  in  five  days  ; and  lallly, 
a fcrew  on  the  arbor  of  the  lalt  mentioned  wheel  of  20 
impelled  a wheel  of  73  once  round  in  exadlly  365  days, 
which  reprefented  the  annual  m.otion  of  the  fun  in  his  fup- 
pofed  orbit  round  the  earth.  The  lalt  fcrew  alfo  drove  a 
wheel  of  45  teeth  round  in  225  days,  which,  by  the  help 
of  two  equal  pullies,  carried  Venus  round  the  fun  in  this 
period  ; and  in  like  manner,  it  is  faid,  motions  were  pro- 
duced in  the  reH  of  the  planets,  but  the  numbers  of  the 
other  wheels  are  not  given  by  Berthoud,  from  whom  this 
account  is  taken.  Alexander,  in  his  “ Traite  des  Horloges,” 
has  anticipated,  in  fame  mcafure,  the  obfervations  which  we 
llioidd  have  made  in  thefe  words  ; “ this  machine,”  fays 
he,  “ cannot  be  of  great  utility,  nor  will  it  reprefent  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  with  fufficient  juHice ; for 

“ I.  The  firH  wheel  which  moves  all  the  refl,  is  carried 
round  by  a fall  of  water,  which  cannot  have  the  requifite 
regularity. 

“ 2.  The  movement  is  not  regulated  by  a balance,  pendu- 
lum, or  fly. 

“ 3-  The 
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“ 3.  The  motion  of  the  fun  completes  the  year  in  exadlly 
365  days,  which  makes  an  error  of  25  days  in  a century. 

4.  The  difcs  of  the  planets  are  made  much  too  large  in 
proportion  to  the  fun.” 

The  laft  of  thcfe  obfervations  muft  necelfarily  conftitute 
an  objedtioH  in  every  inllrument,  where  the  ball  for  the  fun 
is  not  made  inconveniently  bulky. 

We  are  difpofed  to  think,  that  the  irregularities  of  motion 
were  not  reprefented  by  the  wheelwork  in  this  machine, 
which  appears  not  to  have  had  accurate  movements,  but 
were  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  circles^  were  di- 
vided, fome  of  which  were  moft  likely  excentric.  The 
fuppofed  apogeal  points  (not  aphelion  points)  of  the  orbits 
of  the  planets,  are  put  down  in  the  account  for  the  year 
1642,  thus : . 


Saturn 

26° 

53' 

of  Sagittarius 

Jupiter 

7 

26 

of  Libra 

Mars 

29 

49 

of  Leo 

Venus 

2 

1 2 

of  Cancer 

Mercury 

14 

6 

of  Sagittarius 

Sun 

6 

29 

of  Cancer. 

If  we  add  to  thefe  numbers  the  annual  motions  of  the 
aphelion  points,  as  at  prefent  afcertained,  the  above  quoted 
places  will  be  found  to  differ  only  in  the  minutes,  except  in 
the  inftances  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  in  the  former  of  which 
there  is  an  error  of  about  2°q,  and  in  the  latter,  if  we 
reckon  forwards,  of  more  than  feven  figns. 

The  fyftem  which  is  reprefented  by  this  mechanifm  is  the 
fame  as  was  reprefented  by  the  preceding  one  of  Oronce 
Finee,  which  proves  that  the  Copernican  fyftem  had  not 
generally  prevailed  in  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here,  that  Cardan, 
who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  mentions 
the  names  of  William  of  Zealand,  and  Jnnellus  Turrianus, 
who  invented  machines  of  this  defcription  about  the  fame 
time. 

Automaton  of  C.  Huygens. — We  come  now  to  the  firft  ma- 
chine, in  Jill  probability,  which  reprefented  the  true  folar 
or  Copernican  fyftem,  namely,  the  automaton  planetarium 
of  Chriftian  Huygens  ; the  defcription  of  this  inftrument 
was  not,  indeed,  publiftied  till  the  year  1703,  among  the 


Mercury’s  movement 

1 z 

X 

I2I 

Venus’ 

ditto 

- 

Earth’s 

ditto 

- 

Mars’ 

ditto 

- 

Jupiter’s 

ditto 

- 

Saturn’s 

ditto 

- 

Moon’s  lunation  ditto  - 

12 

X 

137 

Befides  the  above  wheels  and  pinions,  there  is  a fingle 
fcrew  driving  a wheel  of  300  teeth  once  round  in  300  years 
of  365  days  each,  to  (hew  for  what  year  the  inftrument  is 
at  any  time  reftified  : alfo  the  wheel  of  73  drives  a large 
wheel  of  2 1 9 teeth  round  in  three  years,  on  which  the  days 
and  months  are  marked. 


author’s  other  pofthumous  works ; but  Benjamin  Martin 
fays,  that  this  was  the  original  from  which  all  the  more  re- 
cent inftruments  were  afterwards  made,  and  informs  us,  more- 
over, that  during  the  refidence  of  this  very  ingenious  me- 
chanician and  able  mathematician  at  Paris,  from  1665  to 
1681,  “he  invented  and  perfected  feveral  ufeful  inftruments 
and  machines”  (Biograph.  Phil.  p.  340.)  : we  muft,  there- 
fore, fix  the  date  of  the  automaton  to  be  in  this  interval. 
The  learned  inventor  fays,  that  he  had  feen  and  read  of 
many  elaborate  inftruntents  contrived  for  exhibiting  the  ce- 
leftial  motions,  but  as  they  were  all  very  imperfedt,  he  em- 
ployed his  mathematical  attainments  and  mechanical  Ikill, 
for  both  which  he  was  juftly  renowned,  in  conftrudting  a 
more  perfedt  machine  than  any  which  had  been  before  made, 
inufmuch  as  it  was  to  reprefent  the  excentricities  and  un- 
equable motions  of  a fyftem,  which  was  likely  to  maintain 
its  ground  amidft  the  fcrutiny  of  after  ages. 

In  the  “ Defcriptio  Automati  Planetarii”  we  meet  with 
an  account  of  the  numbers,  and  a drawing  of  the  wheel- 
work  of  this  machine,  which  we  briefly  (hill  defcribe,  and 
attach  the  proper  value  to  each  movement,  and  then  make 
fuch  obfervations  on  them  as  may  occur. 

In  this  machine  there  is  a large  watch  or  clock  move- 
ment, regulated  by  a balance  and  balance  fpring,  which 
adluates  all  the  planetary  motions,  and  keeps  them  contem- 
porary with  the  real  motions  in  the  heavens.  The  motions 
are  thus  effedted  ; a pinion  of  4,  which  revolves  by  means 
of  the  clockwork  in  4 days,  drives  a wheel  of  45,  on  the 
arbor  of  which  is  another  pinion  of  9,  driving  a,  fecond 

45  73 

wheel  of  73  once  round  m a year  ’ ~ ^ ~ 4 ^^7® 

being  equal  to  365  exadtly.  The  laft  mover  of  73  has  a 
long  arbor  lying  horizontally,  or  nearly  fo,  acrofs  the 
machine,  on  which  arbor  all  the  firft  moving  or  driving 
wheels  are  placed  of  the  different  planetary  movements; 
the  ratios,  therefore,  conftituted  by  the  wheelwork  are  fo 
many  fradtions  of  365  days,  according  to  the  fubjoined 
plan,  in  which  the  value  of  each  feparate  movement  is 
given  in  days,  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  refpedlively : 
viz. 


17 

— of  365  = 
7 

n. 

87 

H. 

21 

M. 

50 

s. 

47-4 
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52 

224 

14 

46 
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20 

34 

17.1 
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7 

10755 

17 

8 
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13 

29 

12 

16 

34-49 

Upon  comparing  thefe  periods  with  the  exadl  periods 
which  the  belt  tables  give,  the  reader  will  obferve  many 
very  confiderable  errors,  and  be  difpofed  to  conclude  un- 
favourably of  the  calculations  here  employed  ; but  what 
will  be  his  furprife  when  he  is  told  . that  Huygens  wrote 
exprefsly  upon  an  excellent  method  of  approximating  to 
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the  truth,  in  calculations  of  this  kind,  which  no  doubt  he 
employed  before  he  began  making  his  inftrument  ! He  will 
naturally  conclude  that  the  fcientific  contriver  of  this  me- 
chanifm  has  not  made  the  mofl.  of  his  calculations  and  in- 
genuity ; and  that  this  was  really  the  cafe  may  be  unquef- 
tionably  proved  ; for  the  fadf  is,  he  has  calculated  periods 
in  fractions  of  a folar  year,  and  afterwards  has  introduced 
a firll  mover  to  revolve  in  a ciml  year  of  365  days,  as  we 
have  feen  ; whereas,  he  ought  to  have  made  the  annual 
arbor  revolve  in  365.242  days,  as  his  calculations  fuppofed. 


and  then  the  periods  would  have  been  thefe  : 

viz. 

D. 

H.  M.  S. 

Mercury  — 
^ 121 

X 

0 

365.242 

= 

87 

23  14  47.9 

Venus 

^ of 

52 

ditto 

224 

18  20  48 

Earth 

I- 

ditto 

= 

365 

5 48  48 

Mars 

S' 

ditto 

= 

687 

0 4 38.8 

Jupiter 

166  ^ 
— of 

14 

ditto 

= 

4330 

17  30  3 

Saturn 

206  - 

of 

7 

ditto 

= 

10748 

13  21  49.6 

Moon 

137 

0 

X 

ditto 

= 

29 

12  44  46.35 

Thefe  periods,  being  very  near  the  true  tropical  periods. 


mull  evidently  have  been  calculated  from  a foiar  year,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  been  produced  by  wheels  placed 
on  a common  arbor  revolving  exaftly  in  that  time  ; hence, 
the  fubftitution  of  a proper  annual  movement  in  this  ma- 
chine will  reftore  to  all  the  other  wheels  their  proper  in- 
tended motions,  and  make  the  periods  what  the  wheelwork 
was  calculated  to  eft'eft.  See  Numbers,  Planetary. 

The  laft  moving  wheels,  which  are  here  put  as  numerators 
of  the  different  refpeiftive  fraftions,  were  fo  many  fiat  rings 
with  the  teeth  cut  in  their  pollerior  or  concealed  furfaces, 
and  projefting  more  or  lefs  from  their  planes  to  meet  their 
drivers  ; thefe  were  fupported  by  intermediate  fixed  rings 
with  friftion  rollers  at  both  the  inner  and  outer  edges,  and 
the  driving  wheels  or  pinions  on  the  common  horizontal 
arbor  met  their  teeth,  and  impelled  them  round,  whilfl 
they  were  kept  in  their  proper  pofition  by  the  rollers. 
On  thefe  moveable  rings  the  planetary  balls  were  fupported, 
and  the  aphelion  and  perihelion  points,  latitudes,  and  (hape 
of  the  orbits,  were  marked  on  the  intermediate  fixed  rings, 
which,  together  with  the  revolving  rings,  relting  on  fhoulders 
turned  at  the  outward  and  inward  edges  of  the  fixed  ones, 
formed  the  cover  of  the  machine,  and  concealed  the  wheel- 
work  from  fight.  The  frame  was  too  feet  in  diameter, 
and  fix  inches  deep,  placed  in  an  ereft  pofition  ; and 
the  periods  to  be  reprefented  were  collefted  from  the 
tables  of  Ricciolus,  according  to  which  the  folar  year  was 
365**  5’*  49"^  15%  and  a lunation  29^*  12”  44™  3®,  as  we 
now  generally  reckon  it.  The  aphelia,  afcending  nodes, 
inclinations  of  the  orbits,  mean  diflances,  excentricities,  and 
proportional  diameters,  with  refpeft  to  the  fun,  were  taken 
from  that  ancient  aftronomer  for  January  i,  1682,  as  ex- 
prefied  in  the  annexed  table  ; 
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It  fhould  feem  from  thefe  dates  that  the  inftrument  was 
finifhed  in  the  year  1681,  which  was  the  year  in  which 
Huygens  finally  left  Paris. 

In  the  machine  before  us  no  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth,  nor  motion  of  the  moon’s  nodes  or  apogee,  was  in- 
troduced, nor  yet  the  motions  of  Jupiter’s  or  Saturn’s  fa- 
tellites,  fo  that  it  was  properly  what  is  now  called  a plane- 
tarium, and  differed  from  a common  planetarium  in  what  it 
profeffed  to  exhibit  only,  inafmucli  as  the  variable  diftances 
and  velocities  of  the  planets  were  attempted  to  be  exhi- 
bited : thefe  two  requifites  are  deferibed  as  being  produced 
in  fome  of  the  planetary  motions  by  unequal  teeth  cut  in 
the  lall  moving  wheels,  and  in  others  by  means  of  rings, 
cut  into  equal  teeth,  and  placed  excentrically  as  they  re- 
garded the  fun  : but  it  has  been  fliewn,  when  we  treated  of 
the  different  methods  that  have  been  devifed  for  producing 
unequable  motion,  under  our  article  Equation  Mechanlfm, 
that  neither  of  thefe  two  methods,  adopted  by  Huygens 
in  his  automaton,  as  he  has  deferibed  them,  will  produce 
more  than  one  half  of  the  grand  equation,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he,  in  any  inftance,  ufed  them  jointly ; whence 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  accelerations  and  retard- 
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ations  of  velocity,  being  reprefented  in  only  their  due 
quantity,  were  much  lefs  perfeft  than  the  author  himfelf 
imagined. 

Should  our  readers  wiflr  to  attain  a more  clear  concep- 
tion  of  the  internal  ftruftiire  and  external  appearance  of 
the  automaton  of  Pluygens,  he  may  confult  the  defeription 
of  Antide  Janvier,  given  in  his  quarto  pamphlet  entitled 
“ Des  Revolutions  des  Corps  Celeffes  par  le  Mechanifme 
des  rouages,”  (Paris  1812,)  who,  like  ourfelves,  has  given 
the  fubftance  of  the  original,  together  with  two  plates 
that  illuftrate  the  conftrubbion,  but  which  did  not  fall  into 
our  hands  till  oar  defer-ption  was  finiffied.  From  a view 
of  thefe  plates  it  is  evident,  that  both  Mr.  Walker’s  eidou- 
ranion,  and  Mr.  Lloyd’s  celeftial  mechanifm,  are  copied 
from  the  automaton  on  an  enlarged  fcale,  with  but  little 
deviation  as  to  the  mode  of  imparting  and  modifying  the 
refpeftive  motions,  though  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  periods  produced  in  the  latter  machines  are  not  fo  accu^ 
rate  as  in  the  prototype. 

Laftly,  the  objedfion  which  father  Alexander  made  very 
properly  to  the  preceding  machine  of  Schirleus  de  Rheita, 
in  regard  to  its  lofing  25  days  in  a century,  is  equally  ap- 
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plicable  to  the  automaton,  exclufively  of  its  other  defefts  ; 
but  this  objeftion  would  be  completely  obviated  by  the 
fubftitution  of  an  accurate  annual  movement,  which  has 
been  juft  recommended  to  reftify  the  other  movements. 

Roemer's  Satellite  Injlrument. — The  fatellite  inftrument  of 
Romer,  or  Roemer,  prefents  itfelf  next  to  our  confidera- 
tion,  an  account  of  which  was  prefented  by  him  to  the  firft 
aftronomer  royal,  Mr.  Flamftead,  in  the  year  1679.  Romer 
was  mathematician  to  the  French  king  (Louis  XIV.) 
during  the  period  that  Huygens  was  refident  at  Paris, 
under  royal  patronage,  and  as  this  inftrument  was  pro- 
duced during  the  refidence  of  Huygens,  who  had  a great 
propenfity  for  mechanics,  as  well  as  aftronomy  and  ma- 
thematics, we  think  it  extremely  probable  that  Romer’s 
tafte  for  aftronomical  mechanifm  was  owing  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Huygens  ; nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  plan  and 
calculations  of  it  might  be  fubmitted  to  the  confideration 
of  the  Dutch  refident. 

This  is  the  firft  machine  in  which  we  meet  with  a num- 
ber of  tubes,  or  what  the  ^French  artifts  have  called  canons, 
introduced  to  move  withni  one  another  for  the  purpofe  of 
connefting  the  arms  of  the  planets,  or  fecondaries,  with 
their  correfponding  wheels,  whilft  the  latter  are  concealed 
from  fight  : this  original  contrivance  was,  no  doubt,  meant 
to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  revolving  rings  and  friftion-wheels, 
which  were  heavy,  as  well  as  tedious  to  make ; but  then 
the  idea  of  'variable  dijlances  and  velocities  was  given  up  with 
its  introduftion  ; fince  the  author’s  time  the  common  pla- 
netaria have  been  made  upon  this  plan,  but  chiefly  with  the 
numbers  afeertained  by  Huygens.  (See  Planetarium.) 
The  machine  before  us  had  a common  arbor  revolving  in 
feven  days,  on  which  all  the  four  driving  wheels  for  the 
four  fateilites  of  Jupiter  were  fixed  fall,  which  drove  each 
its  fellow,  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  correfpond- 
ing tubes ; the  firft  fatellite  had  the  longeft  and  innermoft 
tube,  the  fecond  the  next,  and  fo  on  as  in  the  common 
planetarium. 

The  numbers  of  the  wheelwork,  and  their  correfponding 
values  in  time,  may  be  exprefled  thus  : vin,. 

Wheels.  I),  n.  M.  s. 

22 

Sat.  I.  — of  7 days  = i 18  28  57-93 
xz 

2.  of  ditto  3 I 3 20  o 

63  ^ ^ 

3.  ~ of  ditto 
42 

4.  ~ of  ditto 

There  appears  to  be  two  reafons  why  feven  days  was  the 
period  affumed  for  a revolution  of  the  common  arbor  ; 
firft,  becaufe  a hand  placed  upon  it  would  indicate  the 
feveu  days  of  the  week  ; and,  fecondly,  becaufe  a period 
of  feven  days  is  nearly  a mean  period  between  the  two 
extreme  fynodic  revolutions  of  the  ift  and  4th  fateilites, 
fo  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  ufe  either  a large  wheel  or  a 
fmall  pinion. 

The  four  pairs  of  wheels  were  intended  to  be  kept  going 
by  clockwork,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
movement  propofed  to  require  an  annual  index  to  point 
out  the  phenomena  beyond  the  prefent  or  current  moment, 
on  which  account  the  utility  of  the  inftrument  was  circum- 
feribed. 


= 7400 

= 16  18  o o 


The  periodic  errors  in  this  inftrument  are  as  follow  : vl%. 

In  the  movement  of  the  ift  = -f-  o'  2i".93 

2d  = -p  2 6 

3d  rr;  + O 4 

4th  = - 5 7 

Romer’s  Planetarium — But  the  fatellite  inftrument  of 
Romer  was  not  the  only  inftrument  of  which  he  fuper- 
intended  the  conftruftion : in  the  “ Bafis  Aftronomiae 
Roemeri,”  Hauniae,  1735,  there  is  an  account  of  a planeta- 
rium by  this  gentleman,  conftrufted  with  tubes  moving 
round  one  another,  after  the  plan  of  his  fatellite  inftrument, 
and  finiflied  in  the  year  1697.  The  numbers  of  the  wheels 
were,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  machine,  as  under  ; vi%. 


D. 

II. 

M. 

s. 

1 Mercury 

33 

137 

87 

23 

28 

19 

or  ditto 

13 

54 

88 

2 

44 

30 

Venus 

H 

39 

224 

18 

20 

48 

Earth 

3^ 

36 

365 

5 

48 

48 

^ Mars 

79 

42 

687 

0 

4 

38-3 

l^or  ditto 

47 

25 

686 

15 

44 

20.6 

Jupiter 

h 

7 

4330 

17 

30 

3 

r Saturn 

206 

7 

10748 

13 

21 

49.6 

1 or  ditto 

H7 

1 

0 

00 

2 

54 

43 

Thefe  were 

the  effeftive  wheels  of  the  machine  under 

our  prefent  notice  ; befides  which,  there  were  fome  others 
of  high  numbers,  which  might  be  confidered  as  dial-work, 
a part  of  which  effedfed  the  revolution  of  a hand  or  index 
in  feven  days  for  the  week  hand,  and  the  reft  produced  a 
revolution  in  ten  years,  to  indicate  the  year  for  which  the 
inftrument  was  at  any  time  redfified. 

The  reafon  why  the  author  has  given  the  inftrument- 
maker  the  choice  of  two  pairs  of  wheels  for  Mercury, 
Mars,  and  Saturn,  is,  probably,  that  he  might  adopt  thofe 
which  bell  accord  with  the  fcale  upon  which  his  inftru- 
ment is  to  be  made.  We  have  here  calculated  the  tropical 
periods  from  the  ftandard  of  an  exadl  folar  year ; and  on 
examining  the  numbers,  the  reader  will  find  that  Romer 
borrowed  all  his  ratios,  except  thofe  of  Mercury,  from 
Huygens  ; indeed  all  the  modern  planetaria  of  the  Ihops 
have  their  numbers  taken  from  the  fame  fource,  except  that, 
in  fome  inftances,  148  has  been  ufed  for  147  in  the  wheels 
of  Saturn,  either  by  miftake,  or  becaufe  it  was  much  more 
convenient  to  cut  into  teeth ; but  the  difference  occafioned 
by  an  omiffion  of  this  one  tooth  in  each  revolution  is  127 
days’  motion ; and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  an  error  of 
fuch  magnitude  has  been  before  detefted  ! 

For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wheeelwork 
of  this  planetarium  is  conftrudled,  and  of  the  mode  by  which 
the  motion  of  the  planetary  bodies  ai-e  produced,  our  readers 
are  defired  to  revert  to  the  title  Common  Planetarium,  in 
our  article  Planetarium. 
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Martinot's  Armtllary  Sphere. — In  the  “ Traitc  des  Hor- 
loges”  of  father  Alexander  (p.  323.),  is  contained  a de- 
fcription  of  an  inftrument  made  by  Martinot,  a Frenchman, 
and  prefented  to  the  k-ing  of  France,  on  February  28th, 
1701,  an  exaft  tranflation  of  which  will  conftitute  the  moll 
faithful  account  we  can  give.  “ The  delign  of  this  piece 
of  workmanfhip,”  fays  the  author,  “ is  the  conftrudlion  of 
an  armillary  fphere,  which,  by  the  motion  of  its  circles,  may 
imitate  thofe  of  the  heavens,  particularly  of  the  primum 
mobile  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  imitate,  by  a fenfible  re- 
femblance,  the  apparent  fituation  of  heaven  at  every 
moment. 

“ The  primum  mobile  makes  its  revolution  in  24  hours 
from  eall  to  well  upon  the  poles  of  the  world,  by  means 
of  a movement  which  is  below  the  equinodlial  polar  dial- 
plate.  The  equator  is  divided  into  360^  ; and  the  zodiac, 
upon  which  are  marked  the  figns,  is  pierced  (m  the  middle 
we  fuppofe),  that  its  breadth  may  not  conceal  the  fun  and 
moon. 

“ The  heaven  is  compofed  of  three  large  circles,  namely, 
the  ecliptic  and  two  meridians.  The  body  of  the  fun  is 
attached  to  a point  of  the  common  fedlion  of  the  meridian 
with  the  ecliptic.  The  ecliptic,  turning  upon  its  centre 
according  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  carries  the  fun,  and 
makes  him  perform  a revolution  through  the  ecliptic  in 
365  days  ; and  at  the  fame  time  the  heaven  is  carried  by  the 
primum  mobile  from  eall  to  well  in  24  hours.  The  heaven 
of  the  moon  is  alio  compofed  of  three  circles,  like  that  of 
the  fun  ; but.  the  poles  are  live  degrees  removed  from  thofe 
of  the  ecliptic.  The  moon,  turning  upon  the  poles  of  her 
heaven,  moves  through  the  zodiac,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  figns,  in  the  Ipace  of  one  lunar  month,  and  in  24 
hours  from  eall  to  well  upon  the  poles  of  the  primum 
mobile.  The  body  of  the  moon  is  of  filver,  of  a fpherical 
lhape,  one-half  of  which  is  darkened,  and,  prefenting  the 
illuminated  half  always  to  the  fun,  (hews  the  phafes.  The 
moon’s  circles  carry  her  from  well  to  eall  in  twenty-nine 
days  and  a half,  to  make  a lunar  revolution  from  one  con- 
juniSlion  to  another. 

“ In  the  middle  of  the  fphere  there  is  a little  globe  which 
reprefents  the  earth  : this  globe  is  immoveable,  and  Paris  is 
conllantly  on  its  zenith.  The  meridian  is  divided  two 
ways  into  degrees,  which  begin  at  the  equator  and  end  at 
the  two  poles,  upon  which  the  primum  mobile  turns.  The 
equino£lial  dial  confills  of  two  plates  ; that  in  the  middle 
has  the  hours,  and  is  immoveable  ; the  other,  which  contains 
the  names  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  is  carried  by 
the  primum  mobile  in  24  hours  ; and  one  may  fee  at  any 
inllant  what  hour  it  is  at  each  city  which  is  marked.  On 
the  immoveable  plate  is  feen  the  hour  of  the  fun’s  rifing  and 
fetting.  The  horizon  carries  two  concentric  circles,  on 
wliich  are  marked  the  figns,  and  their  correfponding  days 
of  tile  month.  There  are  alfo  the  names  of  the  winds  and 
their  divifions.  Upon  the  ftand  of  the  fphere  are  put  the 
allegorical  figures  which  reprefent  the  four  elements.  The 
diameter  is  two  feet.” 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Alexander  of  Martinot’s 
armillary  fphere,  to  which  he  has  annexed  the  following  ob- 
fervation.  “ The  motion  of  this  fphere,”  fays  he,  “ is  not 
very  fxaA,  bccaufe  the  fun’s  period  is  only  365  days,  and 
wants  almoil  fix  hours  in  a year.  The  motion  of  the  moon, 
too,  is  performed  in  295  days  ; fo  that  it  wants  44  minutes 
in  a lunation  ; and  in  lefs  than  three  years  this  quantity 
amounts  to  more  than  a day.” 

Whether  the  motion  of  the  fun  in  this  fphere  was  con- 
fidered  as  real  or  only  apparent,  does  not  appear  certain 
from  the  account  wliich  is  here  given.  In  accommodation 
to  natural  appearances,  we  Hill,  it  is  true,  continue  to  fpeak 


of  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  ; and  the  idea  of  the  fun’s 
performing  an  annual  journey  through  the  heavens  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  language  of  our  poets  ; but  in  all  cafes 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  an  inftrument  ought  to  exhibit  the 
fyftem  which  it  profefles  to  illuftrate,  in  a manner  which 
cannot  miflead  the  uninftrudled.  The  inventor  of  the 
armillary  fphere  before  us,  we  are  difpofed  to  believe,  like 
Martin  and  Parke  in  our  own  time,  affedled  to  difcredit 
the  Copernican  fyftem. 

Pigeon’s  Sphere. — Nearly  about  the  fame  time  with  Mar- 
tinot, M.  Jean  (or  John)  Pigeon  conftrudled  a fphere,  in 
which  the  planets  were  introduced  and  kept  in  motion  by 
clockwork  ; the  account  which  M.  Saverieu  has  given  of 
this  inftrument  in  his  “ Didlionnaire  des  Mathematiques,” 
makes  it  rank  much  higher  in  our  cllimation  than  the  laft 
we  examined,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  wheelwork  have  not  been  tranfmitted  to  us. 
The  author  exprefles  himfelf  to  this  purpofe : “ Many 
ages  have  pail  over,  before  we  have  found  ourfelves  in  a 
fituation  to  execute  the  plan  of  the  fphere  of  Archimedes. 
It  is  not  till  our  own  days  that  a fphere  in  motion  has  been 
feen,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  llcill  of  our  ingenious 
artill,  M.  Jean  Pigeon.  His  fphere  is  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  elevated  to  the  height  of  live  feet  four  inches 
by  a fupport,  from  the  fummit  of  which  is  fufpended  a pen- 
dulum : in  the  middle  of  the  fphere  ftands  the  reprefentative 
of  the  fun,  which  is  a large  gilt  ball,  and  all  the  planets  are 
attached  to  their  orbits  in  refpccllve  order.  Thus,  Mer- 
cury is  the  nearell  to  the  Sun,  next  moveth  Venus,  then 
the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  A pendulum  gives 
motion  to  all  the  planets,  and  condudls  them  within  the 
fphere,  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns  around  the  fun 
as  their  common  centre.  The  earth  turns  upon  its  axis  in 
24  hours,  and  alfo  makes  the  tour  of  the  zodiac,  according 
to  tlie  order  of  the  figns,  in  365^*  5*'  49"’.  Around  the 
earth  is  a little  circle  which  reprefents  the  ecliptic,  fo  that 
one  may  judge  in  what  figii  any  planet  is,  and  whether 
its  declination  be  north  or  fouth.  This  circle  alfo  ferves 
to  afcertain  the  retrogradations,  diredl  motions,  and 
llations  of  the  planet.  There  are  alfo  two  other  fmall 
circles  round  the  earth,  one  of  which  reprefents  the  horizon, 
and  the  other  the  meridian,  which  is  adjuftable  to  any  place 
on  the  earth.  To  the  orb  of  this  planet  is  attached  an 
index,  pointing  towards  the  fun,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to 
mark  the  times  of  the  new  and  full  moons  ; another  index 
is  placed  below  the  moon  to  mark  her  latitude  upon  a 
plate,  on  which  are  marked  the  nodes,  called  the  head  and 
tail  of  the  dragon,  by  means  of  which  one  may  fee  if  the 
moon  be  at  any  time  in  the  ecliptic,  &c.” — From  this 
defcription  of  Pigeon’s  fphere,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  moft 
comprehenfive  reprefentation  of  the  Copernican  fyftem  of  any 
which  we  have  hitherto  met  with,  inafmuch  as  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  motion  of  the  moon’s  nodes, 
have  been  added  to  the  revolutions  of  the  planets.  All  the 
motions,  we  muft  conclude,  were  mean  motions,  and  as 
nothing  is  faid  about  the  wheelwork,  we  know  not  how 
iar  thefe  motions  were  accurate.  The  plan,  however,  feems 
to  have  been  happily  conceived,  and  well  calculated  to 
produce  a pleafing  objedl  to  the  eye  of  a fpedlator. 

Orrery  ly  Graham  and  Rowley. — We  have  now  come 
down  to  the  time  when  our  own  country  produced  in  a 
machine  a combination  of  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions 
of  the  earth,  together  with  the  motions  of  the  moon  and 
primary  planets,  and  gave  to  fuch  combination  the  name  of 
Orrery,  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Orrery,  who  at  that 
time  patronized  the  fciences  ; but  as  we  have  defcribed  this 
complex  mechanifm  with  confiderable  minutenefs  under 
our  article  Orrery,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  fay  more 
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in  this  place,  than  that  the  date  alluded  to  was  about  the 
year  1715. 

A Sphere  moving  by  Clockwork,  calculated  by  M.  PciJJe- 
mant,  and  conJlruBed  by  Dauthiau,  Clock-maker  to  the  King  of 
France. — As  this  machine  appears  to  be  much  fuperior 
to  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  both  in  accuracy  and  extent, 
it  claims  a detailed  notice,  which  cannot  be  given  more 
faithfully  than  by  tranllating  the  abridged  defcription  given 
by  Ferdinand  Berthoud,  from  a fmall  pamphlet  of  Dau- 
thiau, publifhed  at  Paris  in  1756,  in  duodecimo. 

“ This  clock,  which  is  furmounted  by  a fphere,  which  it 
puts  in  motion  according  to  the  Copernican  fyftem,  was  pre- 
lented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  23d  of  Auguft 

1749,  by  M.  Paffemant,  the  author  of  the  calculations  of 
the  fphere,  to  which  he  applied  himfelf  about  20  years. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  academy,  from  the  report  of  Melfrs. 
Camus  and  Deparcieux,  the  committee  named  for  the  exa- 
mination of  this  clock,  have  certified  that  the  revolutions  of 
the  planets  are  exaft  in  it ; for  that  they  did  not  find  a 
degree  of  difference  from  the  ailronomical  tables  in  lefs  than 
3000  years.  Dauthiau,  the  clock-maker,  who  conllrufted 
this  machine,  employed  twelve  years  upon  it.  It  was 
prefented  to  the  king  at  Choicy  on  the  7th  of  September 

1750.  His  majefty,  being  a protector  of  the  fciences  and 
arts,  teftified  his  fatisfaftion  of  it,  and  ordered  a new  cafe 
to  be  made  for  it  after  a defign  of  his  own  choice,  which  was 
executed  by  Meffrs.  Caffiery-,  father  and  fon,  after  which  it 
was  again  prefented  to  the  king  at  Choicy,  the  20th  of 
Auguft  1753,  and  thence  fent  to  Verlailles. 

“ The  fphere  reprefents  from  day  to  day  the  different  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  round  the  fun,  i.  e.  of  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  the  Earth,  Moon,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  alfo  their 
places  in  the  zodiac,  their  configurations,  ftations,  and  ap- 
parent retrogradations  with  refpect  to  the  earth.  Upon 
every  circle  which  carries  the  orb  of  a planet,  is  engraven 
the  time  of  its  revolution  round  the  fun.  The  earth,  during 
its  annual  revolution,  makes  its  movement  of  parallehfm,  and 
views  the  fun  paffing  through  the  figns  and  degrees  of  the 
zodiac ; alfo  through  the  months  and  their  day  fpaces, 
(quantiemes,)  indicating  the  feafons,  the  equinoxes,  and 
folftices  ; befides,  it  makes  a rotation  in  24  hours,  being 
divided  by  24  meridian  lines : it  has  likewife  a map  of  the 
principal  places  of  the  globe  ; fo  that  the  riling,  fetting, 
and  meridian  paffage  of  the  fun,  together  with  his  different 
elevations,  and  the  continuance  of  day  and  night,  may  be 
feen  for  every  principal  place.  The  moon  finiflies  her  revo- 
lution round  the  earth  in  29'*  la**  44'  3",  during  which 
time  are  indicated  her  age  and  different  phafes  ; her  progrefs 
through  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  ; her  nodes,  her  eclipfes,  and 
thofe  of  the  fun  with  precifion,  viz.  their  place,  lize,  and 
duration  ; befides  the  various  altitudes,  and  times  of  rifing, 
fetting,  and  fouthing. 

“ The  clock  beats  feconds,  which  are  indicated  in  the 
centre  of  the  dial-face  by  a dead-beat  efcapement  (echappe- 
ment  a repos)  of  a particular  conftruftion.  This  clock 
effedfs  the  equation  by  itfelf,  by  fhewing  both  apparent  and 
mean  time  (called  by  the  French  “le  temps  vrai  et  le 
temps  moyenf  which,  in  England,  mean  the  fame  thing)  ; 
it  ftrikes  the  hours  and  the  quarters  of  folar  time,  which  it 
will  repeat  at  pleafure.  The  movement  of  the  ftriking  part 
is  by  a fpring,  fufee,  and  chain,  that  of  the  clock  by  a 
weight  of  twenty  pounds  doubly-fufpended,  which  has  a 
defeent  of  eight  inches  in  fix  weeks,  and  the  going  is  not 
interrupted  by  winding  up  the  weight.  The  pendulum  rod 
confifts  of  bars  of  fteel  and  brafs,  adjufted  fo  as  to  keep  the 
metallic  lens  always  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  point  of 
fufpenfion  by  the  difference  of  their  expanfions  ; and  by  this 
diflerence  a hand  is  made  to  point  out  the  variation  of  tem- 
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perature  on  a divided  circle  on  the  top  of  the  rod,  which 
forms  therefore  a natural  thermometer  by  the  foie  aftion 
of  metals. 

“ On  the  front  of  the  clock,  over  the  face,  is  a planifphere 
marking  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  moon  ; in  which  are,  be- 
fides the  day  of  the  week,  the  names  and  days  of  the  month, 
and  year  fpaces  after  a new  and  fingular  method  ; for  though 
fome  months  have  28,  30,  and  3 1 days  each,  yet  the  clock 
makes  February  to  have  29  days  every  fourth  year  for  bif- 
fextile.  The  mechanifm  for  fhewing  the  days  of  the  year 
will  point  them  out  for  ten  thoufand  years,  if  the  clock  will 
wear  fo  long,  by  means  of  four  indexes  revolving  refpeftive- 
ly  in  10,  too,  1000,  and  10,000  years.” 

In  this  clock  and  fphere  are  three  contrivances  for  difen- 
gagement ; the  firft  for  the  efcapement ; the  fecond  for  the 
fphere  to  be  detached  from  the  clockwork  to  move  by  a 
handle  ; and  the  third  for  detaching  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth,  that  the  planets  may  have  a quick  motion  by 
means  of  a correfponding  handle.  Thus  the  different  por- 
tions may  be  difengaged  from  each  other  to  make  the  necef- 
fary  I’eiftilications.  The  number  of  w'heels  and  pinions  em- 
ployed in  this  mechanifm  are  60,  fome  of  which  are  in  the 
interior  part  of  it  ; the  diameter  of  the  fphere  is  one  foot, 
and  is  furrounded  by  a cover  of  glafs ; the  cafe  of  the 
clock  is  d’or  moulu,  with  four  faces,  having  glafs  covers, 
neatly  defigned,  well  finiflied,  and  expofed  fo  far  to  view, 
that  all  the  mechanifm  may  be  feen  ; the  whole  height  from 
the  top  of  the  fphere  is  feven  feet. 

According  to  the  report  of  Antide  Janvier,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  repair  this  inftrument,  previoufly  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  gallery  (of  the  firft  conful)  at  the  palais  des 
Thuilleries  at  Paris,  in  the  year  8,  the  following  are  the  num- 
bers of  the  wheels  and  pinionswhich  are  put  down  in  his  own 
method  of  noting  them,  and  alfo  their  refpeflive  values  in  time. 

The  periodic  revolution  of  the  Moon  from  a motion  of 
48  hours. 

,25.20.41.20 
.54.44.31.73, 

of  Mercury  from  a motion  of  27  days 


Pinions  72. 
Wheels  75. 
Revolution 
hours,  &c. 
Pinions 
Wheels 


’I  = 27<*  7“  43'  4"  58'". 


31-  857 

84. loi y 


87<1 


56'". 


23"  14'  15" 

Annual  revolution  of  the  Earth  from  a motion  of  87  days 
23  hours,  5cc. 

Revolution  of  Venus  from  a motion  of  365  days  5 hours 
48  minutes,  &c. 

Pinions  53.76)  „ gh  w 

Wheels  42.59}-  40  30* 

Revolution  of  Mars  from  a motion  of  365  days  5 hours 
48  minutes,  &c. 

Pinions  53.757  _ ,y  22'  ll" 

Wheels  84.89}  - ^ 32 i 10  32  II  . 

Revolution  of  Jupiter  from  a motion  of  365  days  5 hours 
48  minutes,  &c. 

Pinions  9-457  _ j,y  ,2“  28'  o" 

Wheels  49.98}-  " 3J2  22  28  o . 

Revolution  of  Saturn  from  a motion  of  365  days  5 hours 
48  minutes,  &c. 

Pinions  7 . 40  ) 


Wheels  80. 103  j 


156'*  1 2**  46'  40". 


Revolution  of  the  Moon,  with  refpeft  to  the  node,  from 
a motion  of  29  days  1 2 hours  44  minutes  3 feconds. 

Pinions  50.67  I _ d „ , ,,, 

Wheels  49.63  \ ~ > 5 3«  • 

N.  B.  Each  dot  between  the  figures  in  the  above  ex- 
amples is  a fign  of  multiplication. 
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“ It  may  be  afl<ed,”  fays  Janvier,  in  a note  to  his  report, 
„ where  is  the  revolution  of  29*^  12**  44'  3"  which  gives  mo- 
tion to  this  laft  movement,  it  being  not  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding llatement ; but  we  have  feen  the  periodic  revolution, 
which  conlifts  of  the  time  in  which  the  moon  goes  round  the 
heavens ; that  interval,  we  know,  is  fliortcr  than  a fynodic 
revolution  ; but  this  ( fynodic)  revolution  has  no  real  exift- 
ence,  but  by  means  of  the  earth’s  change  of  fituation, 
whofe  orbit  carries  a wheel  immoveably  fixed  at  the  centre 
of  the  moon’s  orbit,  round  which  the  moon  revolves  really 
in  29“^  12^  44'  3"  ; it  is  this  wheel,  then,  which  gives  motion 
to  the  wheelwork  which  reprefent  the  eclipfes  with  great 
accuracy.  The  laft  wheel  of  this  movement  carries  a fmall 
dial-plate  on  which  the  moon  Ihews  her  pofition  with  refpedf 
to  the  node ; this  dial  carries  befides  an  excentric  piece, 
which  makes  the  moon’s  place  above  and  below  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  within  the  limits  of  her  greateft  latitude. 

The  dial  of  the  nodes  is  placed  vertically,  it  accompanies 
the  moon,  and  turns  round  the  earth  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
makes  a revolution  round  its  centre  in  the  period  we  have 
fpecified.  This  peculiarity  has  rendered  the  calculation 
fingularly  complex,  and  the  effedf  lefs  convenient  to  ob- 
ferve.  Notwithftanding  this  defeft,  this  fundfion  is  one  of 
tliofe  which  ftiews  a greater  genius  than  that  of  Pafl'emant ; 
it  was  neceffary  to  be  better  acquainted  with  aftronomy  than 


the  reft  of  the  parts  demand,  to  devife  a fimilar  difpofition 
of  parts,  which  it  is  impollible  to  comprehend  without 
figures.” 

P.  le  Roi,  fpeaking  of  this  fphere,  fays  “ the  calcula- 
tions are  fo  exaft,  that  one  could  hardly  imagine  it  poftlblc 
to  arrive  at  fuch  accuracy.” 

Such  are  the  ample  notices  which  we  have  procured  of 
this  inllrument ; but  notwithftanding  the  accuracy  of  the 
mean  motions  above  ftated,  it  muft  be  recollefted  that,  as 
the  equations  of  the  centre  and  excentricity  are  not  at- 
tempted to  be  reprefeuted,  nor  even  the  relative  dittances, 
the  conjunctions,  oppofitions,  ftations,  and  retrogradations 
will  be  far  from  accurate  in  refpect  to  the  itmes  of  their 
appearance  ; befides,  the  want  of  the  five  laft  difcovered 
planets  renders  it  otherwnfe  at  this  time  incomplete. 

In  the  account  which  has  been  here  tranllated,  it  does 
not  appear  whether  the  year  mentioned  in  the  periods  of 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  is  a folar  or  civil  year  of  365:!: 
days,  or  whether  it  is  taken  at  365  exadfly  ; we  will  there- 
fore go  through  all  the  calculations  again  according  to  our 
own  method,  which,  though  attended  with  fome  trouble, 
(fee  Numbers,  Planetary,)  will  afford  us  the  fatisfacftion  of 
knowing  the  precife  value  of  each  movement  in  days  and 
parts  of  a day.  The  whole  work  abridged  will  ftand  thus  ; 
viz. 


Moon’s  period 
Mercun/’s  revolution 
Earth’s  revolution  - 
Venus’  ditto 
Mars’  ditto 
Jupiter’s  ditto 
Saturn’s  ditto 
Moon’s  node 


72  ■ 25  20  41  20  29520000 


31  85  2635 


35  83  23240 

4^  X 

53  76  4028 

% X 

53  75  3975 

49  9^  _ 4^°^ 

"9  45  ~ 405 

50  103  _ 8240 

7 ‘ 40  280 


50  67  3350 


D.  H.  M.  S. 

27  7 43  4-96932 


of 

27“. 

3215853 

= 87 

23 

14 

16.4976 

of 

) 

874 

.9682465 

= 365 

5 

48 

59.04048 

of 

365 

42423507 

= 224 

16 

40 

28.408 

of 

ditto 

= 686 

22 

21 

23.76 

of 

ditto 

II 

-t. 

LsO 

0 

14 

26 

43-64 

of 

ditto 

= 10748 

4 

52 

59-20 

of 

29'*-53°59 

= 27 

5 

5 

32.67 

From  thefe  calculations  we  find  that  the  Jb/ar  year  is  the 
year  intended,  as  mentioned  in  the  periods  of  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, and  Saturn,  which  year  is  made  by  the  wheelwork  11" 
longer  than  La  Lande’s  tables  make  it.  The  revolutions  of 
the  planets  in  his  machine  are  tropical,  and,  though  not  fo 
accurate  as  they  might  have  been  calculated  in  a fhorter 
time  than  twenty  years,  yet  are  they  more  accurate  than  in 
any  other  machine  which  preceded  it.  The  period  of  Sa- 
turn, which  is  the  moft  inaccurate,  is  pretty  nearly  equally 
diftant  from  that  of  Dr.  Halley  and  that  of  La  Lande. 

Pajfemant’s  Planetary  Clock. — Befides  the  preceding  ma- 
chine of  M.  Paflemant,  this  author  invented  a clock  in  the 
year  1754,  which  has  a cafe  of  five  feet  in  height,  and  which 
gives  motion  to  a terreltrial  globe  of  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, on  which  the  different  countries  are  engraven,  and 
which  is  placed  in  the  midft  of  artificial  rocks  and  water- 
falls that  ferve  as  an  univerfal  horizon  : at  fome  diftance  is 
reprefented  the  fky,  containing  a fun  of  three  feet  diameter, 
and  all  the  primary  planets  in  motion  round  him,  according 


to  their  refpedfive  velocities,  and  the  four  neareft  according 
to  their  proportional  diftances  ; the  excentricities  and  alter- 
nate increafe  and  decreafe  of  velocity  at  the  perihelion  and 
aphelion  points  are  alfo  effected,  and  all  the  phenomena  de- 
pending upon  the  earth’s  par.allelifm  and  diurnal  rotation 
are  accurately  reprefented.  There  is  alfo  a moon  perform- 
ing a lunation,  and  all  her  various  phafes  in  the  fley,  in  a 
natural  manner.  F.  Berthoud  has  given  his  abridged  notice 
of  this  clock  from  “ Defeription  et  Ufage  des  Telefcopes,” 
a work  publifhed  at  Paris  by  Pafl'emant  in  i2mo.  ; but  as 
there  is  no  account  given  of  the  numbers  of  the  wheelwork, 
nor  other  particulars  of  the  conftruftion,  we  muft  fuppofe 
that  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  machine  were  adopted  s 
the  clock  is  faid  to  have  been  made  for  the  king  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  to  be  ftill  in  exiftence  at  Paris.  It  is  matter  of 
regret  that  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  deferibe  by  what 
contrivance  the  excentricity  of  each  orbit  is  effedled. 

AJlronomical  Machine  by  Phil.  Mat.  Hahn. — If  we  pafs 
over  the  days  of  Benjamin  Martin  and  James  Fergufon, 

whofe 
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whofe  aftronomical  mechanlfm  has  in  part  been  explained 
under  our  article  Orrery,  and  is  to  be  found  in  their 
works  in  almoft  every  one’s  hands,  we  meet  with  no  original 
machinery  of  any  importance  till  we  arrive  at  the  year  I79i» 
in  which  a defcription  was  publifhed  in  a pamphlet,  in  Lon- 
don, of  a planetarium  or  aftronomical  machine,  invented  and 
partly  executed  by  Phil.  Mat.  Hahn,  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Erfurt,  and  completed  by  Albert  de 
Mylins. 

This  machine  confitted  of  three  feveral  portions,  which  were 
actuated  by  a pendulum  clock,  and  which  compofed  three 
different  fyftems  ; viz.  ift,  the  folar  fyftem  of  feven  pri- 
mary planets  ; 2dly,  the  particular  planets  only  which  have 
fecondaries,  in  which  thofe  fecondaries  have  their  motions 
given  by  wheelwork  as  well  as  their  primaries  ; and  3dly,  a 
celeftial  fphere  of  copper,  with  1500  ftars  engraved  on  it, 
in  which  were  contained  about  100  wheels  that  gave  motion 
to  the  planets  as  they  appeared  when  viewed  from  the  earth. 
All  thefe  motions  are  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  trains 
of  wheelwork  that  were  calculated  with  the  greateft  ac- 
curacy, but  as  the  numbers  have  not  been  difclofed  that 
compofe  the  teeth  of  thofe  wheels,  we  cannot  form  an  efti- 
mate  of  their  accuracy  ; neither  can  we  gratify  our  readers 
with  an  account  how  the  inequalities  of  motion  were  pro- 
duced, according  to  which  feveral  of  the  planets  are  Hated 
to  have  moved.  The  whole  fabric  was  of  the  bell  work- 
manfhip,  and  its  different  portions  were  fo  fymmetrically 
arranged,  that  it  was  deemed  a handforae  prefent  to  be 
taken  by  lord  Macartney  in  his  capacity  of  ambaflador  to 
China,  where  probably  its  ufes  will  not  be  duly  appreciated. 

Plantfphere  and  Sphere  by  Antide  Janvier  of  Paris. — A. 
Janvier,  whofe  new  orrery  we  have  defcribed  in  its  place, 
received  his  mechanical  and  mathematical  inftruftions  from 
I’Abbe  Tournier,  who  maintained  a fyftem  of  allronomy  in 
fome  refpefts  fimilar  to  that  of  Ptolemy  ; and  during  the 
early  part  of  his  life  the  pupil  employed  himfelf  in  repre- 
fenting,  by  means  of  wheelwork,  the  planetary  fyftem  of 
his  mailer,  as  feen  from  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  all  the 
apparent  motions.  The  terreftrial  globe,  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fyftem,  was  made  to  have  the  diurnal  motion, 
while  the  fun  w'as  made  a planet,  with  his  fecondaries.  Mer- 
cury and  Venus,  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  which  was 
conlidered  as  the  tirft  planet.  The  other  planets  had  their 


periodic  revolutions  in  their  refpeftive  times ; but,  to  repre- 
ient  the  retrogradations  and  llations,  a fecond  arm  was 
made  to  revolve  at  the  point  of  mean  dillance,  in  the  fame 
direftion  as  the  radius  vetlor  of  each  planet,  once  in  each 
fynodic  revolution,  as  they  regarded  the  fun,  each  Ihort  arm 
being  made  equal  to  the  radius  vedlor  of  the  fun.  This 
arrangement  produced  the  geocentric  appearances  fo  well, 
that  the  author  of  the  fyftem  pertinacioully  withllood  all 
the  arguments  of  Caflini  in  favour  of  the  Copernican  fyftem ; 
and  a perufal  of  it  has  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  what 
has  very  recently  been  denominated  the  Martinian  fyftem  by 
a pretender,  who  is  endeavouring,  in  our  own  time,  to  in- 
ftitute  a Society,  under  royal  patronage,  for  the  defence  of  his 
fyftem,  as  compared  to  that  of  Copernicus  and  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  ! Janvier,  however,  was  foon  convinced  that  the 
fyftem  of  his  preceptor  was  erroneous,  and  in  the  year  1789 
he  began  the  conllruftion  of  a fphere  that  was  to  include 
the  motions  of  the  planets  agreeably  to  the  Newtonian  fyf- 
tem, and  that  was  finiftied  in  the  year  i8oi,  after  a period 
of  eleven  years  fpent  in  the  calculations  and  conftrudlion. 
The  fphere  is  mounted  on  a pillar  with  four  faces,  in  the 
interior  of  which  pillar  are  concealed  a great  variety  of 
wheels  and  pinions,  that  are  put  in  motion,  like  Hahn’s  ma- 
chine, by  a feconds’  pendulum  clock  of  the  bell  conftruc- 
tion.  To  thefe  four  faces  are  attached  feveral  dials  and 
correfponding  hands  to  indicate  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  planets  that  are  exhibited  within  the  fphere,  where  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  in  motion.  It  would  not  be  poflible  to 
give  fuch  a verbal  defcription  of  this  machine  as  would  enable 
the  reader  to  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  its  conftrudlion, 
without  feveral  plates  for  the  reprefentation  of  the  refpeftive 
parts  ; but  we  will  not  conclude  our  prefent  article  without 
giving  an  abridged  account  of  its  leading  features.  The 
trains  of  wheelwork  contained  within  the  pillar,  and  giv- 
ing motion  to  the  hands,  have  each  fix  or  eight  wheels  and 
pinions,  from  which  confequently  great  accuracy  may  be 
expedled ; but  thofe  that  adluate  the  planets  within  the 
fphere  are  not  fo  numerous,  and  confequently  not  fo  accu- 
rate  ; fo  that  the  indication  of  the  phenomena  is  more  exadl 
than  the  occurrence  of  thofe  phenomena.  The  wheels  and 
pinions  that  are  principally  employed,  and  the  periods  cor- 
refponding to  the  refpedtive  trains,  may  be  put  down 
thus : 


The  Tropical  Revolutions. 


Mercury 

- 

80 

10 

X 

140 

43 

X 

i79 

53 

of  24  hours 

D. 

= 87 

II. 

23 

0 • 

Venus 

- 

62 

7 

X 

81 

17 

X 

197 

11 

of  ditto 

= 224 

16 

41 25 

Earth 

- 

5! 

7 

X 

61 

13 

X 

241 

23 

of  ditto 

= 365 

5 

48  49tW 

Mars 

- 

00 

X 

137 

6 

X 

71 

of  ditto 

= 686 

22 

00 

Jupiter 

- 

57 

6 

X 

72 

6 

X 

89 

6 

X 

41 

of  ditto 

= 4330 

14 

38  2 

Saturn 

- 

82 

4 

X 

92 

6 

X 

92 

8 

X 

1 10 
37 

of  ditto 

= 10476 

19 

14  35 

Georgian 

- 

60 

T 

X 

73 

6 

X 

97 

6 

X 

108 

7 

of  ditto 

= 30347 

3 

25  43 

Moon 

" 

5 

X 

37 

20 

X 

61 

19 

of  ditto 

= 27 

7 

43  4-4 

The 
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Mercury 

_ 

24 

6 

X 

The 

^ X 
8 ^ 

Synodic  Revolutions. 

of  24  hours 
12 

D.  H. 

= I 15  2 I 

M. 

5 

s. 

37 

Venus 

- 

11 

4 

X 

4 

X 

167 

18 

of  ditto 

= 583  22 

5 

0 

Jupiter 

- 

132 

6 

X 

61 

of  7 days 

= 398  19 

12 

54 

Moon 

- 

15 

X 

22 

X 

137 

53 

of  24  hours 

= 29  I 2 

44 

2.87 

Ditto 

- 

11 

235 

’ll 

31 

98 

181 

of  365.24222 

29  12 

43 

31 

I.  Satellite  of  2| 

±_ 

3 

X 

X 

of  24  hours 

= I 18 

28 

35-6 

2.  Ditto 

- 

1 1 

X 

13 

'6 

X 

i.9 

17 

of  ditto 

= 3 13 

17 

54-7 

3.  Ditto 

- 

19 

X 

31 

of  ditto 

= 7 3 

59 

35-55 

4.  Ditto 

- 

61 

4 

X 

78 

71 

of  ditto 

= 1618 

5 

4.2 

From  24'’ 

From  27“*  7'’  43*" 
From  365  5 48  49® 


The  Moon’s  Apogee. 


69 

127 

^ -8- 

6 

57 

X ^ 

10 

13 

93 

■ 93 

98’ 

98 

I’ll 

10 

31 


93 


The  Moon’s  Node. 


= 3231  8 33  o 

- 3231  8 44  o 

194  years 


From  half  fynodic  revolution  of  the  Moon 
From  365'*  y**  48™  49' 


106 

^5 

102’ 


w’a. 


^21 

1 15  — 102 


6798  500 

= 844  years. 


Betides  thefe  trains  of  wheelwork,  there  is  one  that  con- 
verts mean  folar  into  fidereal  time,  the  numbers  of  which 

L r -19  67  239  304247 

are  thefe,  m%.  — x — x = „ , the  difference 

29  40  63  305085 

between  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  whicli  large 
fraftion  is  833  ; the  acceleration  of  fidereal  on  folar  time  is, 


therefore. 


86400"  X 833 


2160  X 833 
7627 


= 3'  55"  54" 


33""  40' 


305085 

; and  the  time  required  for  its  accumulation  into 
24’’  will  be  very  nearly  365'’  5^  48“'  49®.  There  are  various 
ingenious  contrivances  in  the  conftruftion  of  this  machine, 
that  atteft  the  mechanical  fltill  of  the  inventor,  but  which 
cannot  be  intelligibly  defcribed  without  drawings : the 

principal  of  them  are  the  manner  in  which  the  diurnal  train 
is  made  to  aft  ; a reprefentation  of  the  two  feparate  caufes 
of  the  equation  of  time  ; and  an  union  of  the  grand  equation, 
of  the  eveftion,  and  of  the  heliocentric  latitude  of  the  moon, 
in  every  part  of  her  orbit.  In  both  the  planifphere  and  the 
fphere  there  are  fome  complex  calculations  introduced,  in 
order  that  the  periods,  which  would  be  altered  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  wheels  are  placed  for  aftion,  may  be  reftified 
by  correfponding  alterations  in  the  numbers  of  the  wheels. 


after  the  original  calculations  were  made.  But  accurate  as 
the  trains  in  general  are,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in  many 
cafes,  fewer  wheels  would  have  effefted  equal  accuracy  in 
the  periods,  particularly  in  that  of  Georgian,  which  is  very 
erroneous  ; and  as  the  four  newly-difcovered  planets  are  left 
out,  the  machine  cannot  be  called  perfeft  at  the  prefent 
moment,  notwithftanding  the  great  pains  that  have  been  be- 
llowed upon  its  conftruftion  for  the  continued  fpace  of 
eleven  years.  A memoir  of  this  elaborate  machine  was  laid 
before  the  National  Inftitute  of  France,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Coulomb,  Delambre,  and  Fred.  Berthoud,  which 
the  lall  named  has  copied  into  his  “ Hiftoire  du  Temps,” 
together  with  the  various  drawings,  which  the  curious 
reader  may  confult  with  advantage,  who  wilhes  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  conftruftion. 

In  this  hiftorical  Iketch  we  might  have  introduced  notices 
of  other  machines,  fuch  as  the  orrery  of  Ribright  in  the 
Poultry,  of  Dean  in  Dublin,  and  of  Bolton,  belonging  to 
her  majefty,  at  Windfor,  if  we  had  been  aware  that  there  is 
any  thing  peculiar  in  the  conftruftion  of  any  of  them  ; and 
with  refpeft  to  the  pendulous  orrery  of  Rittenhoufe  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  to  that  lately  exhibited  at  the  Pantheon, 
London,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Walker’s  eidouranion,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  dioallrodoxon,  we  confider  thefe  not  as  objefts  of 
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clofe  examination,  but  as  conveying  only  general  informa- 
tion by  a fcenic  effeft,  not  depending  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
wheelwork,  and  therefore  not  claiming  our  minute  atten- 
tion. For  an  account  of  thofe  modern  machines,  which  ap- 
peared to  us  to  merit  a more  particular  defcription  than  we 
could  allot  them  in  this  article,  we  mull  requeft  the  reader 
to  confult  our  articles  Orreky,  PLANETARit'M,  and  Sa- 
tellite Machine. 

Planetary  Dials,  thofe  whereon  the  planetary  hours, 
latitudes,  or  equations,  are  infcribed.  See  Dial,  Orrery, 
and  Planetarium. 

Planetary  Globe.  See  Globe. 

Planetary  Syjlem,  is  the  fyftem  or  affemblage  of  the 
planets,  primary  and  fecondary,  moving  in  their  refpedlive 
orbits  round  their  common  centre,  the  fun. 

Planetary  Squares,  the  fquares  of  the  feven  numbers 
from  3 to  9,  difpofed  magically. 

Corn.  Agrippa,  in  his  famous  book  of  magic,  has  given 
the  conftruftion  of  the  feven  planetary  fquares : M.  Poig- 
nard,  canon  of  Bruflels,  in  his  Treatife  of  Sublime  Squares, 
gives  new,  eafy,  and  general  methods  for  making  the  feven 
planetary  fquares,  and  all  others  to  infinity,  by  numbers,  in 
all  forts  of  progreflions.  See  Magic  Square. 

PLANGESTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  21 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Kifiienagur. 

PLANIARY,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Kaurzim  ; 3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Kaurzim. 

PLANIER,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coaft  of  France.  N.  lat.  43°  \ zK  E.  long.  6°  19'. 
PLANIFOLIOUS  Flowers.  See  Flower. 

PLANIMETRY,  Planimetria,  that  part  of  geo- 
metry which  confiders  lines  and  plain  figures  ; without  any 
confideration  of  heights  or  depths. 

Planimetry  is  particularly  rellrained  to  the  menfuration 
of  planes  or  furfaces  ; in  oppofition  to  Jlercometry,  or  the 
menfuration  of  folids.  See  Measuring  and  Surveying. 

Planimetry,  or  the  art  of  meafuring  the  furfaces  and 
planes  of  things,  is  performed  with  the  Iquares  of  long 
meafures,  as  fquare  feet,  fquare  inches,  fquare  yards,  fquare 
perches,  &c.  ; that  is,  by  fquares  whofe  lides  are  an  inch, 
a foot,  a yard,  a perch,  &c.  ; fo  tliat  the  area  or  content  of 
any  furface  is  faid  to  be  found,  when  we  know  how  many 
fuch  fquare  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.  it  contains. 

PLANING  Machines,  are  machines  ufed  to  diminifli 
the  great  manual  labour  of  planing  the  furface  of  planks 
and  boards  of  wood  : in  Itriftnefs,  thofe  alone  fhould  be 
termed  planing  machines,  which  operate  to  reduce  the  fur- 
face of  the  wood  to  a true  and  fmooth  plane,  by  means  of 
planes  or  inftruments  of  a fimilar  nature,  though  aftuated 
by  the  power  of  machinery  inftead  of  the  ftrength  of  a 
man’s  arm  ; but  cuftom  has  denominated  thofe  machines 
which  cut  fiat  furfaces  in  a different  manner  from  planes  by 
the  fame  name. 

Thefe  machines  are  of  modern  invention  ; the  firfl,  we  be- 
lieve, was  projedled  by  general  Bentham,  who  obtained  a 
patent  for  it  in  1791.  It  confided  of  a plane,  to’be  put  in 
motion  by  means  of  a crank  turned  by  a mill,  to  give  it  a 
reciprocating  motion  ; or  on  a fmaller  fcale  it  might  be  worked 
by  hand  iu  the  ufual  manner,  but  the  plane  was  fo  formed 
as  to  require  none  of  the  ficill  and  attention  neceffary  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  operating  : here  the  workman,  befides 
exerting  the  force  neceffary  to  force  the  inflrument  along, 
has  feveral  points  to  attend  to,  even  in  the  fimple  cafe  of 
planing  r ftraight  board  he  muff  adjufl  his  tool  to  the 
board  in  a proper  manner  for  beginning  the  ftroke,  and  em- 
ploy fufficient  force  to  keep  it  down  to  the  board ; and  in 
returning,  he  muff  raife  it  up  off  the  board  fufficient  to  fave 
the  cutting  edge  from  injury ; he  mull  alfo  guide  it  Tide- 


ways to  prevent  it  flipping  off  the  board,  and  if  this  is  wider 
than  the  plane,  he  muff  conftantly  examine  if  he  reduces 
the  middle  and  the  fides  in  a proper  manner  to  make  a plane 
furface ; and,  laftly,  he  muff  obferve  the  marks  he  pre- 
vioufly  makes  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  board,  that  he  may 
keep  it  parallel,  and  not  reduce  it  too  thin.  By  the  general’s 
invention  all  thefe  circumffances  are  gained  at  once  ; the 
plane  is  made  the  full  wudth  of  the  boards  intended  to  be 
planed,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  fillets  or  cheeks  are  fixed, 
which  projedl  beneath  the  face  of  the  plane  Juft  as  much  as 
the  thicknefs  the  board  is  to  be  reduced  to  : thefe  cheeks, 
therefore,  guide  the  plane  Tideways  in  palling  along  the  board, 
and  gauge  it  in  thickneTs ; becaufe,  when  the  board  is  re- 
duced to  the  quantity  which  the  cheeks  are  beneath  the  fur- 
face of  the  plane,  the  cheeks  reft;  upon  the  bench  or  furface 
on  which  the  board  lies,  and  bear  off  the  plane,  fo  that  it  can 
cut  no  longer.  The  plane  is  kept  down  by  its  own  weight, 
which  is  increafed,  when  necefl’ary,  by  loading  it  with 
weights,  and  thefe  are  contrived  to  be  capable  of  (hifting 
their  pofition  from  one  end  of  the  plane  to  the  other  during 
the  time  it  is  making  the  ftroke ; becaufe,  at  firft  the  preffure 
is  required  at  the  fore  end  to  enter  the  cut,  but  at  the  con- 
clufion  it  mull  be  greateft  at  the  hinder  end,  to  prevent  the 
fore  end  tripping  down  the  inllant  it  leaves  the  board.  By 
another  contrivance  the  plane  is  caufed  to  rife  up  fufficiently 
to  clear  the  cutting  edge  from  the  wood  when  the  plane  is 
on  its  return.  It  is  by  a piece  which  afts  as  a handle  to  the 
plane,  and  to  which  the  powder  is  applied,  that  it  is  fixed  in  the 
manner  of  a lever  upon  an  axis  extending  acrofs  the  width 
of  the  plane,  and  carrying  at  each  fide  thereof  a fliort  lever, 
provided  with  rollers  in  their  extremities ; the  handle  projefts 
upwards  from  the  plane,  which  being  forced  forwards  by  it, 
affumes  an  inclined  pofition,  as  do  alfo  the  Ihort  levers,  and 
their  rollers  then  rife  above  the  checks  of  the  plane ; but 
when  the  plane  is  drawn  back,  its  handle  is  firlt  drawn  back 
into  an  eredt  pofition,  and  the  levers  moving  with  it,  their 
rollers  projedl  beneath  the  cheeks  of  the  plane,  and  raife  it 
off  the  bench,  the  plane  being  in  its  return  borne  by  them. 

The  bench  for  fupporting  the  board  during  the  operation 
was  alfo  of  a peculiar  conilrudlion,  in  order  to  confine  the 
work  ffeady  upon  it.  In  cafes  when  the  boards  to  be  planed 
are  winding  or  irregular  on  the  lower  fide,  fo  that  they  cannot 
lie  flat  upon  the  bench,  it  is  provided  with  two  fides,  which  can 
be  brought  to  clofe  upon  the  edges  of  the  board,  and  hold 
it  ffeady  between  them,  being  furnifhed  with  one  or  more 
rows  of  flat  teeth  to  penetrate  the  wood  and  retain  it ; thefe 
fides  are  contrived  to  rife  or  fall  upon  the  bench,  to  accom- 
modate the  different  thickneffes  of  the  boards.  When  a 
very  thin  board  is  to  be  planed,  it  might  be  liable  to  fpring 
up  to  the  iron,  fo  as  to  be  reduced  even  after  the  plane  came 
to  reft  with  its  cheeks  upon  the  bench  ; to  avoid  this  the 
edges  of  the  board-  are  to  be  held  by  the  fides  to  the  bench 
above-mentioned , but  as  it  would  ftill  be  liable  to  fpring  up 
in  the  middle  part,  heavy  rollers,  or  rollers  loaded,  with 
weights,  are  fitted  in  apertures  made  in  the  plane  as  near  as 
poflible  to  the  cutting  edge,  and  thefe  w'ill  keep  the  board 
down  clofe  upon  the  bench.  For  planing  pieces  of  greater 
thicknefs  at  one  end  than  the  other,  the  cheeks  of  the  plane 
are  to  be  borne  upon  rulers  of  wood  laid  on  the  bench  on 
each  fide,  the  wood  being  as  much  thicker  at  one  end  as  the 
board  is  intended  to  be  thinner  at  that  end ; therefore,  when 
tlie  plane  has  reduced  the  wood,  the  cheeks  come  to  bear 
upon  thefe  rulers,  and  caufe  it  to  move  not  parallel  to  the 
bench,  but  inclined,  according  as  they  are  thicker  at  one  end 
than  the  other  : in  like  manner,  by  ufing  them  of  different 
thickneffes  at  the  different  Tides  the  boards  may  be  made 
f'eather-edged. 

Mr,  Bramah  invented  a planing  machine,  which  he  has 
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ufed  very  advantagaoufly  for  planing  all  kinds  of  timber 
flat,  at  an  exceedingly  fmall  expence.  In  1802  he  took  out 
a patent  for  the  invention,  which  he  defcribes  in  his  fpecifi- 
cation  to  confill;  in  the  following  particulars.  “ The  cutting 
tools  employed  to  reduce  the  wood,  inftead  of  being  worked 
by  hand  are  to  be  fixed  on  frames,  fome  of  which  are 
moved  in  a rotatory  diredfion  round  an  upright  fiiaft,  and 
others  have  a fiiaft  lying  in  a horizontal  pofition  like  a com- 
mon lathe.  In  other  inltances,  the  tools  are  fixed  on  frames, 
which  Aide  in  ftationed  grooves  to  be  driven  alfo  by  ma- 
chinery. The  principal  points  on  which  the  merits  of  the 
invention  reft  are,  i.  The  materials  to  be  wrought  are 
made  to  Aide  in  contadl  with  the  tool,  inftead  of  the  tool 
being  carried  by  the  hand  over  the  work  in  the  ufual  way. 
2.  The  tool  is  made  to  travel  acrofs  the  work  in  a 
fquare  or  oblique  diredlion,  except  in  cafes  where  it  may 
be  neceflary  to  fix  the  tool  in  an  immoveable  ftation, 
and  caufe  the  work  to  fall  in  contaft  with  it  by  a mo- 
tion. 3.  Inftead  of  common  tools,  bent  knives,  fpoke 
fliaves,  or  deep  cutting  gouges,  are  ufed  for  cutting 
off  the  rougheft  parts,  and  planes  of  various  fiiapes  and 
conftrudtions,  as  the  work  may  require,  are  applied  to  fol- 
low the  former  in  fucceflion,  under  the  fame  operation,  and 
which  latter  I call  finifiiers.  4.  Thefe  are  fixed  on  frames 
which  move  in  cafes,  like  thole  on  which  the  faws  are  fixed 
in  a fawing-mill,  and  in  other  inftances  thefe  frames  are 
fixed  on  a rotatory  upright  lhaft  turning  on  a ftep,  and  carry- 
ing the  frame  round  in  a direction  fimilar  to  the  upper  mill- 
ftone  for  grinding  corn,  and  fometimes  the  frames  turn  on 
a horizontal  lhaft,  refembhng  the  mandrel  of  a common 
turning  lathe.  The  different  planes,  tools,  &c.  are  fixed 
in  the  frames,  fo  as  to  fall  fuccelfively  in  contadl  with  the 
wood  or  other  materials  to  be  cut,  fo  that  the  cutter  or  tool 
calculated  to  take  the  rough  and  prominent  part  operates  firft, 
and  thofe  that  follow  mull:  be  fo  regulated  as  to  reduce  the 
material  down  to  the  line  intended  for  the  furface.  Thefe 
cutter  frames  mull  alfo  have  the  property  of  being  regu- 
lated by  a fcrew,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  to  approach  nearer  the 
work,  or  recede  at  pleafure,  in  order  that  a deeper  or  Aial- 
lower  cut  may  be  taken  at  difcretion,  or  that  the  machine 
may  repeat  its  adlion,  without  raifing  or  deprefling  the  ma- 
terial on  which  they  aft.  5.  Wlien  an  upright  lhaft  is 
ufed,  the  pivot  is  to  turn  in  oil,  and  it  may  be  raifed  or  de- 
preffed  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  a greater  or  lefs  quantity 
of  the  faid  fluid  being  confined  between  the  end  of  the  lhaft 
and  the  bottom  of  the  ftep.  6.  The  materials  to  be  cut 
muft  be  firmly  fixed  on  a frame,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  fawing- 
mills,  on  which  the  timber  is  carried  to  the  faws.  Thefe 
frames  muft  be  moved  in  a Heady  progreflive  manner  as  the 
cutter  frame  turns  round,  either  by  the  fame  power  which 
moves  the  latter,  or  otherwife,  as  may  be  found  to  anfwer 
bell  in  praftice.  7.  The  motion  of  the  cutter  frames  muft 
be  under  the  controul  of  a regulator,  fo  that  the  velocity 
of  the  tool,  in  palling  over  the  work,  may  be  made  quicker 
or  flower  as  fuch  work  may  refpeftively  require,  to  caufe 
the  cutter  to  aft  properly  to  the  bell  advantage.”  For  this 
purpofe  Mr.  Bramah  propofes  to  ufe  what  he  calls  a uni- 
verfal  regulator  of  velocity,  and  which  he  defcribes  as  fol- 
lows : “ I take  any  number  of  cog-wheels,  of  different  dia- 
meter, with  teeth  that  will  exaftly  fit  each  other  through 
the  whole  ; luppofe  ten,  or  any  other  number,  but  for  an 
example  fay  ten,  the  fmalleft  of  which  fiiall  not  exceed  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  largeft  fuppofe  ten  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  all  the  reft  to  mount  by  regular  gradation  in 
then  diameters  from  one  to  ten.  I fix  thefe  ten  wheels,  fall 
and  immoveable,  on  an  axis  perfeftly  true,  fo  as  to  form  a 
sone  of  wheels ; I then  take  ten  other  wheels,  exaftly  the 
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fame  in  all  refpefts  as  the  former,  and  iix  them  on  another 
axis,  alfo  perfeftly  true,  and  the  wheels  in  perfeft  gradation 
alfo ; but  thefe  latter  wheels  I do  not  fix  faft  on  their  axes, 
like  the  former,  but  leave  them  all  loofe,  fo  as  to  turn  upon 
the  faid  axes,  contrary  to  the  former,  which  are  all  fixed. 
All  thefe  latter  wheels  I liave  the  power  of  locking,  by  a 
pin  or  otherwife,  fo  that  I can  at  difcretion  lock  or  unite 
any  fingle  wheel  at  pleafure  to  the  axis.  I then  place  the 
two  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  with  the  wheels  which  form 
the  two  cones  as  above  defcribed,  in  reverfe  pofition,  lo  that 
the  large  wheel  at  one  end  of  the  cone  may  lock  its  teeth 
into  the  fmalleft  one  in  the  cone  oppofite,  and  likewife  vice 
verja.  Then  fuppofe  the  axis,  on  which  the  wheels  are  per- 
manently fixed,  to  be  turned  about  all  the  wheels  on  the 
other  axis  will  be  carried  round  with  velocities  corre- 
fpondent  to  their  diameters  and  thofe  of  the  former,  but 
their  axes  will  not  move.  Then  lock  the  largeft  wheel  on 
the  loofe  axis,  and  by  turning  about  the  iaftened  axis,  as 
before,  it  muft  take  ten  revolutions,  while  the  oppofite 
wheel  performs  but  one ; then  by  unlocking  the  largeft 
wheel,  and  locking  the  fmalleft  one  at  the  contrary  end  of 
the  cone  in  its  Head,  and  turning  as  before,  the  faftcned  axis 
will  then  turn  the  oppofite  ten  times,  while  itfelf  only  re- 
volves once.  ' Thus  the  axes  or  Aiafts  of  thefe  cones,  or 
conical  combinations  of  wheels,  may  turn  each  other  reci- 
procally, as  one  to  ten,  and  ten  to  one,  which  colleftively 
produces  a change  in  velocity,  under  an  uniform  aftion  of 
the  primum  mobile,  as  ten  to  a hundred  ; for  when  the  fmall 
wheel  on  the  loofe  axis  is  locked,  and  the  faft  one  makes 
ten  revolutions,  the  former  will  make  one  hundred  ; and  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  thofe  wheels  and  extending  the 
cones,  which  may  be  done  ad  infinitum,  velocities  may  be 
likewife  infinitely  varied  by  this  fimple  contrivance : A may 
turn  B with  a fpeed  equal  to  thoufands  or  millions  of  times 
its  own  motion  ; and  by  changing  a pin  and  locking  a dif- 
ferent wheel,  as  above  defcribed,  B will  turn  A in  the  fame 
proportion,  and  their  power  will  be  transferred  to  each,  in 
proportion  as  their  velocities  reciprocally.  Here  is  an  uni- 
verfal  regulator  at  once  for  both  power  and  velocity.  In 
fome  inftances  I produce  a like  efteft,  by  the  fame  neceffary 
number  of  wheels  made  to  correfpond  in  conical  order, 
but  inftead  of  being  all  conftantly  mounted  op  the  axes  or 
fliafts,  as  above  defcribed,  they  will  reciprocally  be  changed 
from  one  axis  to  the  other,  in  fingle  pairs,  to  match  accord- 
ing to  the  fpeed  or  power  wanted,  juft  as  in  the  former  in- 
ftance.  This  method  will  have,  in  all  refpefts,  the  fame 
effeft,  but  not  fo  convenient  as  when  the  wheels  are  all 
fixed.” 

The  utility  of  Mr.  Bramah’s  machine,  not  lefs  than  its 
ingenuity,  has  induced  us  to  procure  drawings  of  one  of 
them,  which  he  has  in  conilant  ufe  in  his  faftory  at  Pim- 
lico. It  is  upon  exaftly  the  fame  conftruftion  as  one  he 
made  for  the  royal  arfenal  at  Woolwich,  by  which  all 
the  timber  for  gun-carriages,  and  other  fimilar  articles, 
is  now  planed  at  a trifling  expence,  compared  with  the 
old  method  of  planing  by  hand  labour.  See-  Plates  I. 
and  II.  Planing  Machine,  where  Jig.  i.  is  a plan  of  the 
whole  machine,  and  Jg.  2.  an  elevation  thereof ; A a is  a 
vertical  axis,  put  in  motion  by  a fteam-engine,  the  power 
being  communicated  to  it  by  a pair  of  bevelled  wheels  B, 
one  fixed  on  the  vertical  Aiaft,  and  the  other  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a horizontal  fpindle  C,  fig.  I ; fee  alio  fig.  8. 
Plate  II.  which  has  a live  and  dead  pulley  upon  it  at  c,  for 
the  reception  of  an  endlefs  ftrap,  by  which  the  machine  is 
driven.  The  Araft  a A is  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  an 
iron  wheel  33,  fhewn  feparate  in  fig.  3 ; it  has  the  cutters 
fixed  at  the  different  points  7,  7,  7,  7,  of  its  circumference  s 
4 F thefe 
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thefe  are  fix  in  number  at  each  fide,  and  are  formed  with 
cutting  edges  fimilar  to  gouges  or  fcoops  (fee  fig.  7.)  ; at 
the  two  oppofite  points,  4 and  5,  it  has  fmall  planes  fixed 
in  its  rim,  as  fhewn  feparate  in  fgs.  4 and  5 : when  this 
wheel  revolves,  its  cuttters  will  cut  away  all  which  projefts 
above  the  plane  of  their  motion  ; the  wood  is  carried  under 
them  with  a progreflive  motion,  upon  two  moveable  car- 
riages E E and  E E,  one  at  each  fide  of  the  wheel,  and 
moving  in  oppofite  direftions  ; they  traverfe  upon  iron  beds, 
or  railways  F,  F,  which  are  more  than  double  the  length  of 
the  carriages : thefe  are  fupported  on  iron  legs,  from  a 
foundation  of  mafonry,  and  well  united  together  by  crofs 
pieces  D,  D,  to  keep  them  always  in  one  plane,  for  upon 
this  circumflance  the  truth  of  the  planing  depends.  The 
pieces  of  wood  to  be  planed  ai'e  fixed  down  unon  the  car- 
riages at  G,  G,  and  held  firmly  by  fcrew-clamps  with  pro- 
per contrivances  ; the  machine  is  then  put  in  motion,  and 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  wheel  is  revolvinjj  the  carriacfes 
are  both  drawn  in  oppofite  direftions  beneath  its  cutters, 
which  foon  clears  away  the  wood  to  a perfeft  plane,  by 
making  fucceflive  Itrokes  obliquely  aci'ofs  the  wood,  and 
as  the  carriages  advance  thefe  llrokes  proceed  in  fuccellion 
from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other.  The  gouges  7,  7,  aft 
firft  to  chop,  or  hew  away  the  wood  roughly,  but  to  a flat 
furfacc,  and  then  tlie  planes  4,  5,  follow  and  reduce  it  to 
a fmooth  plane  : this  is  accompliihed  by  their  being  placed 
rather  nearer  the  centre,  fo  that  they  revolve  in  a rather 
fmaller  radius,  and  thus  aft  upon  the  wood  after  the 
gouges  have  finiihed.  We  (hall  now  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  details  of  the  machinery  : the  two  carriages  E,  E, 
are  put  in  motion  alternately,  by  means  of  an  endlefs  chain 
H H,  which  is  extended  between  two  horizontal  wheels 
K,  I ; the  centre  pin  of  the  latter  is  fixed  in  a piece  of  wood 
d,  fitted  in  a groove  formed  between  the  two  adjacent  rails 
F,  F,  on  which  the  carriages  run  ; the  Aider  has  a ferew 
b,  by  which  it  is  forced  outward,  and  thus  ftrains  the  chain 
between  the  two  wheels  fo  tight,  that  when  the  wheel  K is 
turned  round,  it  will  draw  the  chain,  which  being  connefted 
with  the  carriages  beneath,  gives  them  both  a progreflive 
motion.  The  wheel  K is  fixed  upon  a fliort  vertical  axis, 
upon  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a pinion  L,  having  its  teeth 
engaged  with  a rack  M,  attached  to  the  pifton-rod  of  a 
cylinder  10,  fituated  horizontally  on  the  ground  (fee  alfo 
fg.  10.  Plate  II.)  : the  pifton-rod,  M,  is  fitted  through  a 
ttuffing-box,  e,  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  pifton,y', 
is  fitted  accurately  to  the  chamber  with  leathers,  to  make 
it  perfeftly  water-tight  : the  cylinder  is  bolted  fall  down 
upon  the  floor  framing,  as  fliewn  in  both  figures,  and  pipes 
g,  h,  enter  into  it  at  each  end,  for  the  purpofe  of  intro- 
ducing or  returning  water,  which  afts  upon  the  pifton  f,  to 
give  it  an  advancing  or  retrograde  motion,  upon  the  hydro- 
ftatic  principle  invented  by  Mr.  Bramah,  and  deferibed  at 
the  end  of  our  article  Machinery  ; fee  alio  Press,  Hydro- 
ftatir.  The  fteam-engine  which  gives  power  to  the  whole 
machine  alfo  works  a fmall  forcing  pump,  or  injeftor, 
which  is  conftantly  pumping  water  into  an  air-veflel,  under 
a great  prefliire  : from  this  fmall  copper  pipes  are  condufted 
to  the  machine,  to  operate,  when  required,  either  in  the 
cylinder  10,  or  in  another,  which  is  the  ftep,  or  fupport  of 
the  main  vertical  fliaft,  and  gives  the  means  of  railing  or 
lowering  it  with  the  wheels  and  cutters  all  together,  to 
caufe  them  to  reduce  the  wood  upon  the  bench  to  any  re- 
quired thicknefs.  The  admiflion  of  the  water  into  thefe 
cylinders  is  regulated  by  cocks,  fituated  at  one  fide  of  the 
machine,  in  a pofition  where  a perfon  can,  at  the  fame  time, 
manage  them,  and  have  a complete  view  of  all  the  machine, 
to  watch  its  operation.  The  relative  pofition  of  thefe  cocks 


is  (hewn  in  fg.  8,  where  that  for  the  fervice  of  the  cylinder 
is  marked  N,  and  the  other  for  regulating  the  thicknefs  is 
marked  O,  and  i is  the  pipe  leading  from  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  1 3 ; the  cocks  themfelves  are  fhewn  on  a large 
fcale  in  fgs.  ii  and  12  : the  entry  pipe,  which  brings  the 
water  from  the  injeftor,  is  here  plainly  fliewn,  with  two 
branches  leading  to  the  cocks.  From  the  cock  N,  a paffage 
direftly  oppofite  to  the  entry  leads  to  the  wafte,  or  efcape- 
pipe  ; and  on  the  two  oppofite  fides,  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  are  pipes  ^^nd  h,  leading  to  the  front  and  back  of 
the  cylinder : the  cock  itfelf  has  two  curved  paffages 
through  it,  which  will  make  communication  with  any  two 
adjacent  pipes  of  the  four  ; thus,  as  it  ftands  in  the  figure, 
the  water  from  the  entry  paffes  to  the  back  of  the  cylinder, 
whilft  the  water  contained  in  the  front  end  is  at  liberty  to 
efcape  at  the  wafte  pipe.  In  this  fituation  the  oifton  is 
moved  towards  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  turning 
round  the  pinion  and  wheel  K,  {fgs.  i and  2.)  moves 
both  carriages  in  one  direftion  : now  by  turning  the  cock 
N a quarter  of  a revolution  in  either  direftion,  the 
lame  pafl'ages  make  a different  communication,  viz.  from 
the  entry  to  the  front  of  the  cylinder,  and  from  the 
back  to  the  wafte  ; this  throws  the  aftion  upon  tlie  front 
fide  of  the  pifton,  drawing  it  to  the  back  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  moving  the  carriages  in  an  oppofite  direc- 
tion. By  turning  the  cock  only  4th  inftead  of  ;|th, 
all  the  four  paffages  are  clofe  flopped,  and  no  motion 
takes  place.  The  other  cock,  O,  is  more  fimple  ; thus, 
the  entry  is  on  one  fide,  the  pipe  i at  right  angles  to  it,  and 
the  wafte  oppofite  the  latter ; the  paffage  in  the  turning 
part  of  the  cock  is  made  diametrically  through  it,  and  an  - 
other at  right  angles  into  it.  In  the  pofition  of  the  drawing, 
the  pipe,  i,  is  open  to  the  wafte,  and  permits  the  water  in 
the  cylinder  1 3 (fg.  8. ) to  efcape  ; but  when  the  cock  is 
turned  round  one-fourth,  to  bring  the  fliort  paffage  oppo- 
fite the  pipe  i,  a frefh  fupply  of  water  will  be  admitted  from 
the  entry  into  the  cylinder  13,  or,  by  turning  a little  farther, 
all  of  them  are  Unit.  The  cylinder  marked  13  (fg.  8.)  is 
fixed  by  ferews  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  crofs  bars  D ; it 
is  accurately  bored  withinfide,  and  fitted  with  a pifton  P, 
(fee  alfo  fg.  13.)  which  is  packed  with  leather  cups,  fo  that 
no  leakage  can  take  place  by  the  fide  of  it ; in  the  upper 
fide  of  the  pifton  is  a perforation  for  the  reception  of  a fteel 
pivot,  which  is  fixed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  great  vertical 
Ipindle  A,  and  thus  fupports  its  weight  as  it  revolves  ; the 
upper  end,  a,  of  the  great  fpindle  is  fitted  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cog-wheel,  B,  with  a fillet,  fo  that  it  has  free 
liberty  to  rife  and  fall,  but  cannot  turn  round  without  the 
wheel ; the  wheel  itfelf  is  fupported  by  means  of  a cone 
formed  on  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  fitted  into  a focket  fup- 
ported at  the  top  of  four  iron  ftandards  Q,  Q,  which  are 
erefted  from  the  iron  framing  below,  and  thus  they  fuftain 
the  axis  and  wheel  very  firmly  from  the  fame  frame  as  the 
rails  F,  F,  which  fupport  the  carriages.  At  the  top  of  tire 
vertical  fpindle  a fliackle,  a,  is  fitted,  by  a pin  with  a head, 
inferted  into  the  end  of  the  axis,  and  retained  by  a crofs  pin  ; 
by  this  means  the  fliackle  is  united  to  the  fpindle,  to  rife  and 
fall  with  it,  but  not  to  revolve  with  it ; a chain  is  attached 
to  the  fliackle,  and  paffes  over  a pulley,  as  fliewn  at  ?«,  in 
fg.  2,  and  thence  to  a fmall  pulley  « ; to  this  is  attached  a 
larger  wheel,  0,  from  which  a chain  is  carried,  to  fufpend  a 
heavy  wooden  ruler  p,  fituated  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
machine,  and  Hiding  in  a groove ; it  has  divifions  fliewing 
inches  and  parts  graduated,  upon  it,  which  are  determined 
by  an  index  fixed  to  the  wood  of  the  groove.  On  this  fcale, 
thofe  divifions  which  are  marked  inches  are  three  times  that 
length,  becaufe  the  wheels  n and  0 are  as  three  to  one  in  dia- 
meter : 
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meter  : this  fcale  ihews  the  thicknefs  to  which  the  machine 
will  reduce  the  wood  upon  the  carriages,  the  index  being  fo 
adjufted  that  it  Hands  at  zero  of  the  fcale  when  the  wheel 
3 3 is  lowered  down  till  its  cutter  cuts  the  furface  of  the  car- 
riage ; then  by  turning  the  cock  N,  the  water  is  very  gra- 
dually admitted  into  the  cylinder  13,  and  elevates  the 
piftou  P,  the  (haft,  and  wheel  altogether,  to  any  required 
height  above  the  bench,  which  is  fhewn  in  inches  and  parts 
by  the  fcale  to  very  great  accuracy  ; for  by  the  cock  being 
very  partially  opened,  the  wheel  rifes  fo  flowly,  that  it  can 
be  adjufted  to  the  greateft  nicety.  The  wheels  n and  0 are 
fupported  in  the  floor  above  the  room,  as  is  alfo  the  frame 
for  the  fupport  of  the  axis,  C,  of  the  live  and  dead  pulley  r ; 
the  endleis  ftrap  of  this  pulley  is  guided  through  an  eye  at 
the  end  of  an  iron  rod  s,  Jig.  8,  which  is  joined  to  a lever  T, 
coming  down  in  reach  of  the  attendant,  who  alfo  manages 
the  cocks  N,  O. 

The  conftrudlion  of  the  cutters  is  fhewn  'I'njig.  7 : here  3 
is  a feftion  of  a part  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  t an  iron 
clamp  fcrewed  faft  down  upon  it,  as  fhewn  in  Jig.  3 ; the 
clamp  has  a vertical  mortife  through  it  for  the  reception  of 
the  ftem  of  the  gouge  cutter  7,  which  is  fixed  faft  therein 
by  a wedge  piece  and  fcrew  v : by  this  means  they  can  all  be 
adjufted  till  their  edges  come  exadfly  into  one  plane, 
though  not  quite  fo  deep  as  the  faces  of  the  planes  : thefe  are 
made,  as  fhewn  in  Jigs.  4 and  5,  in  iron,  being  received  into 
an  opening  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  held  faft  by  two 
bolts,  w,  w,  with  keys  above  the  furface  of  the  wheel  to 
keep  them  faft ; the  plane  iron,  x,  is  double,  and  fixed  into  its 
place  by  an  iron  wedge  y,  formed  fimilar  to  that  of  a car- 
penter’s plane. 

It  only  now  remains  for  us  to  explain  the  conftrudtion  of 
the  dogs  or  claws  for  holding  the  work  faft  down  upon  the 
benches  E,  E ; thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  fome  fixed  on  the 
outfides  of  the  carriage,  and  others  in  the  middle,  which 
draw  up  by  fcrew'S  to  hold  the  wmod  faft  ; the  carriage  is 
compofed  of  two  large  beams  E,  Y.,Jig.  9,  which  is  a-crofs 
leftion  of  it ; thefe  are  united  by  proper  crofs  pieces,  and 
run  upon  the  rails  F,  F,  with  metal  pieces  fixed  on  the  lower 
fides  of  them.  There  are  alfo  feveral  call -iron  frames  fixed 
acrofs,  as  fnewn  by  the  dark  fhaded  parts  k ; each  confifts 
of  two  cheeks,  all  formed  from  one  piece,  and  leaving  a 
groove  between  them  ; in  this  groove  along  fcrew,  /,  is  fitted 
by  a collar  at  one  end,  and  operates  upon  a Aider,  8,  fitted 
into  the  groove  ; a dog  marked  %,  and  bent  fomething 
like  an  S,  is  attached  to  this  Aider,  and  projefts  above  the 
bench,  having  a fnarp  point  which  penetrates  the  wmod  2 G, 
and  forces  it  againft  the  other  claw's,  r,  r,  fixed  on  the  out- 
fides. When  the  wood,  aj  G,Jlg.  9,  is  of  fmall  fize,  another 
fmall  claw,  9,  is  applied  ; this  is  fcrew'ed  into  a nut  of  brals, 
which  is  fitted  into  the  groove,  then  a fecond  piece  of  wood, 
2,  is  applied  between  it  and  the  dog  z,  to  tranfmit  the  force 
of  the  fcrew,  /,  to  the  other  one  at  9 : the  outfide  claws,  r, 
are  formed  on  the  top  of  fquare  Items,  which  are  fitted 
through  clamps  affixed  to  the  fides  of  the  carriages,  as  ftiewn 
in  Jig.  6,  and  provided  with  clamp  fcrews,  by  which  they 
can  be  fixed  at  any  required  height.  The  dogs  z are  very 
Amply  attached  to  the  nm  8,  by  being  applied  upon  the 
flat  top  furface  of  it,  and  one  point  enters  into  a fmall  hole 
made  in  the  fore  part  of  the  nut  8 ; by  this  means  it  is  Amply 
hooked  into  its  place,  and  when  the  fcrew  is  turned,  it  can- 
not get  loofe  ; another  advantage  is,  that  the  clamp  may  be 
reverfed,  or  turned  the  other  way,  and  then  the  fcrew  can 
be  employed  to  hold  the  wood  between  a,  and  the  claws,  r,  of 
the  oppolite  fide  of  the  carriage.  By  thefe  means  the  bench 
will  hold  a large  piece  of  wood  of  the  full  width  of  the 
bench,  or  by  introducing  one  of  the  clamps,  9,  between 
each  piece,  it  will  hold  a(5  many  narrow  ones  as  will  maKe 


up  the  width,  and  they  will  be  all  planed  together  to  one 
furface. 

The  endlefs  chain  H,  which  gives  motion  to  the  car- 
riages, is  connedfed  with  them  by  means  of  a piece  of  W'ood 
H,  Jig.  9,  projedling  down  from  it,  and  divided  into  two 
halves,  between  which  the  chain  can  be  clamped  or  jambed 
faft  w'hen  they  are  drawn  together  by  a fcrew  6 ; therefore, 
by  relieving  this  fcrew,  the  two  halves  open  fo  much,  as  to 
permit  the  chain  to  Aide  freely  between  them  ; in  this  cafe 
the  carriage  will  Hand  ftill.  This  expedient  is  ufed  when  it 
is  required  to  have  one  carriage  difengaged,  for,  in  general, 
both  are  ufed  together,  in  the  followfing  manner  ; fuppofe 
both  carriages  at  the  ends  of  their  refpedtive  rails,  the  wood 
is  laid  upon  them,  and  by  the  fcrew  6,  which  is  turned  with 
a winch,  it  is  clamped  faft  on  the  chain.  If  the  wood  is 
winding,  or  irregular,  it  is  made  up  at  firft  by  w'edges,  till 
its  upper  furface  is  parallel  to  the  bench,  and  it  is  then  fixed 
by  the  fcrews  / ; the  carriages  are  then  engaged  with  the 
chain,  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  fcrew  6,  which  for 
that  purpofe  comes  to  the  outfide.  Next  the  cock  O is 
turned  one  w'ay  or  the  other,  to  raife  or  lower  the  cutter, 
till  the  gauge,  f,  fltews  it  to  be  at  the  thicknefs  the  ftuff  is 
to  be  planed  to.  All  being  thus  prepared,  the  handle  of 
the  lever,  T,  is  drawn  ; this  draws  the  ftrap  upon  the  live 
pulley  c,  and  puts  the  machine  in  motion,  and  having  ac- 
quired its  full  velocity,  the  fame  perfon  turns  the  other  cock 
N,  and  gently  opens  it  ; this  puts  the  carriages  in  motion, 
and  he  can,  by  regulating  the  handle  of  the  cock,  give  it 
any  velocity  he  wifltes  ; he  can  bring  it  up  very  quick,  till 
the  work  comes  under  the  cutters,  and  then  move  it  very 
Aowly,  if  much  wood  is  to  be  reduced,  or  quicker  w’hen 
but  little  is  to  be  taken  off.  In  this  manner  the  planing  is  per- 
formed from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other,  and  the  luc- 
cefiive  ftrokes  of  tlie  cutters  and  planes  follow  each  other  fo 
clofely,  as  to  leave  an  even  furface,  and  with  onlyfuch  very 
Aight  fcores  acrofs  it,  that  the  leaft  ftiaving  of  a fmoothing 
plane  afterwards  finifties  it,  from  the  rougheft  and  moft  ir- 
regular timber  which  can  be  found. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Bevans  obtained  a patent  for  a machine 
which  we  have  feen  at  work  for  planing  (or  Jlicling,  as  the 
joiners  term  it)  all  kinds  of  mouldings  or  rebates,  and 
ploughing  grooves,  as  well  as  forming  flat  furfaces  of  fmall 
breadth,  which  it  does  with  very  little  labour  : in  this  ma- 
chine, thefe  operations  are  performed  by  the  planes  com- 
monly ufed  for  fimilar  purpofes,  with  only  fuch  alterations 
as  are  neceffary  to  adapt  them  to  the  machinery  by  wdiich 
they  are  put  in  motion  with  mechanical  power  inftead  of  hu- 
man labour  ; they  are  to  be  ufed  either  fingly,  or  combined 
together  in  any  number,  according  to  the  wfidth  of  the 
boards  to  be  worked  at  once,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  fo  as  to  plane  up  at  one  operation  fuch  moulding 
as  joiners  work  up  by  ufing  feveral  planes  fuccellively  for 
the  different  parts  ; this  is  effected  by  a kind  of  frame  or 
box,  wliich  admits  of  fixing  any  number  of  planes  in  it, 
fide  by  fide,  and  at  any  diftance  afunder,  to  form  the  com- 
pound moulding  required.  The  w'ork  is  fixed  faft  on  a bench, 
and  the  box  of  planes  is  made  to  pafs  over  it,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  by  a connefting  rod  communicating  at 
one  end  with  the  box  or  frame  containing  the  planes,  and  at 
the  other  end  with  machinery  capable  of  affording  a reci- 
procating motion. 

This  machinery  confifts  of  a crank,  whofe  radius  muft  be 
nearly  half  tlie  length  of  the  required  ftroke,  and  muft  be 
regulated  accordingly ; this  regulation  is  eft'edled  by  the  arm 
of  the  crank  pafling  through  a mortife  in  a ftrong  box,  fixed 
on  an  axis,  and  Aiding  in  the  faid  box  to  any  required  length, 
where  it  muft  be  fixed  by  ftrong  fcrews,  the  axis  being 
turned  by  manual  exertion,  by  horfes,  fteam,  water,  or  any 
4 F 2 other 
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other  power,  and  having  its  motion  regulated  by  a fly- 
wheel. 

The  planes  are  loaded,  to  keep  them  in  contadl  with  their 
work,  by  a long  beam  of  wood,  fet  up  on  end  upon  the 
fides  of  the  box,  and  connedled  therewith  by  being  divided 
into  two  cheeks,  which  at  the  lower  fides  are  formed  to  an 
arc  of  a circle,  and  united  to  the  box  by  chains,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  beams  of  fleam-engines  are  connedled  with 
their  piflon-rods.  The  upper  part  of  the  beam  is  made  to 
pafs  always  througli  one  point  by  Aiding  between  fridfion- 
wheels,  or  otherwife  in  a tube  hung  on  two  pivots  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  centre  of  the  work,  and  at  fuch  heights  as 
may  be  mofl  convenient  for  the  length  of  the  flroke  re- 
quired : the  connefting-rod  from  the  crank  before  mentioned 
is  jointed  to  the  upright  beam,  near  its  lower  end,  and  by 
this  means  the  motion  is  given  to  the  box  of  planes,  the 
chains  and  arches  at  the  bottom  allowing  it  in  all  pofitions  to 
prefer ve  the  plane  horizontal.  To  guide  the  box  of  planes 
in  a reftilinear  motion,  and  alfo  to  bear  tiiem  off  when  they 
have  been  reduced  to  the  depth  required,  fences  are  ufed, 
which  are  irons  Aiding  perpendicularly  in  tubes  or  fockets 
in  the  box  or  frame,  and  clipping  a tongue,  or  ruler  fixed 
in  the  direftion  of  the  required  flroke,  in  the  frame  fupport- 
ing  the  bench. 

PLANISPHERE,  a projedfion  of  the  fphere,  and  the 
feveral  circles  thereof,  on  a plane ; as  upon  paper,  or  the 
like. 

In  this  fenfe,  maps  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  which 
are  exhibited  the  meridians,  and  other  circles  of  the  fphere, 
are  called  planifpheres.  See  Projection. 

Planisphere  is  fometimes  alfo  confidered  as  an  aflro- 
nomical  inflrument,  ufed  in  obferving  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ; confifling  of  a projedlion  of  the  celeflial 
fphere  upon  a plane,  reprefenting  the  flars,  conflellations, 
&c.  in  their  proper  fituations,  diflances,  &c.  Such  is 
the  aflrolabe,  which  is  a common  name  for  all  fuch  pro- 
jedfions. 

In  all  planifpheres,  the  eye  is  fuppofed  to  be  a point 
viewing  all  the  cirgles  of  the  fphere,  and  referring  them  to  a 
plane  on  which  the  fphere  is  as  it  were  flattened.  This 
plane  is  called  the  plane  of  the  projection. 

A perfpedfive  plane  is  only  a plane  of  projedfion  placed 
between  the  eye  and  the  objedf,  fo  as  to  contain  all  the 
points  which  the  feveral  rays  drawn  from  the  objedl  to  the 
eye  imprefs  thereon.  But  in  planifpheres  or  aflrolabes,  the 
plane  of  the  projedlion  is  placed  beyond  the  objedf,  which 
is  the  fphere.  The  plane  of  the  projedfion  is  always  one 
of  the  circles  of  the  fphere. 

Among  the  infinite  number  of  planifpheres  which  the  dif- 
ferent planes  of  projedtion,  and  the  different  pofitions  of  the 
eye,  would  furnifh,  there  are  two  or  three  that  have  been 
preferred  to  the  refl.  Such  are  that  of  Ptolemy,  where 
the  plane  of  projedfion  is  parallel  to  the  equator  ; that  of 
Gemma  Erifius,  where  the  plane  of  projedtion  is  the  colure, 
or  folftitial  meridian,  and  the  eye  the  pole  of  the  meridian  ; 
that  of  John  de  Royas,  a Spaniard,  whofe  plane  of  projec- 
tion is  a meridian,  and  the  eye  placed  in  the  axis  of  that 
meridian,  at  an  infinite  diftance.  This  laft  is  called  the 
analemma. 

The  common  defedf  of  all  thefe  projedtions  is,  that  they 
diftort  and  alter  the  figure  of  the  conflellations,  fo  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  compare  them  with  the  heavens  ; and  that  the 
degrees  in  fome  places  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  afford  no  room 
for  operation. 

All  thefe  faults  M.  de  la  Hire  has  provided  againfl  in  a 
new  projedfion,  or  planifphere ; where  it  is  propofed  the 
eye  Aiall  be  fo  placed,  as  that  the  divifions  of  the  circles 
projedfed  Aiall  be  fenfibly  equal  in  every  part  of  the  in- 


flrument. The  plane  of  his  projedfion  is  that  of  a me* 
ridian. 

Planisphere,  Nautical.  See  Nautical. 

PLANITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Erzgebirg  ; three  miles  S.  of  Zwickau. 

PLANK,  a general  name  for  all  timber,  excepting  fir, 
which  is  from  one  inch  and  a half  to  four  inches  thick  : if  of 
lefs  dimenfions  it  is  called  hoard. 

Plank,  Garboard.  See  Garboard. 

VhA'SVi-Hook,  is  a pole  with  an  iron-hook  at  its  end,  with 
which  the  navigators  Ihift  their  runs  or  wheeling-planks,  as 
occafion  requires. 

VhK^K-PHtng,  the  fame  with  Campfheeting ; which  fee. 

PLANK-d’^rrrr,  or  Plan-Sheers,  the  pieces  of  plank  wrought 
horizontally  over  the  heads  of  the  timbers  of  the  forecaflle, 
quarter-deck,  and  round-houfe,  for  the  purpofe  of  covering 
the  top  of  the  fide  ; hence  fometimes  called  covering-boards. 

PLANKENBERG,  m Geography,  a town  of  Auftria ; 
four  miles  S.S.W.  of  Talla. 

PLANKENSTEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 
four  miles  S.  of  Windifch  Weiflritz. 

PLANKENWARD,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria; 
eight  miles  W.  of  Gratz. 

PLANKING,  in  Ship  Building,  covering  the  timbers 
of  a Aiip  with  plank  ; fometimes  quaintly  called Jkinning. 

PLANO-6'ow«w  Glafs,  or  Lens.  See  Lens. 

Plano-Co?iw.v  Glafs,  or  Lens.  See  Lens. 

PLANSCHWITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  Vogtland  ; three  miles  W.  of  Oelfnitz. 

PLANT,  in  Botany,  Gardening,  See.  See  Plants. 

Plant,  Burning  thorny,  a fpecies  of  Euphorbia  ; which  fee. 

Plant,  a fpecies  of  Solanum  ; which  fee. 

Plant,  Ice.  See  Mesembryanthemum. 

Plant,  Parafitical.  See  Parasite. 

Plant,  Senfitive,  is  the  Englilh  name  of  a diflindt  genus 
of  plants,  called  by  botanifls  Mimofa  ; which  fee. 

Plant,  Bafard  fenftive.  See  jEschynomene. 

Plant,  To,  in  Military  Language,  jis  to  place  or  fix,  as, 
e.g.  to  plant  a flandard.  It  likewife  fignifies  to  arrange 
different  pieces  of  ordnance  for  the  purpofe  of  doing  execu- 
tion againfl  the  enemy  or  his  works  ; as,  e.  g.  to  plant  a 
battery. 

PL  ANT  A,  in  Anatomy,  the  loweft  part,  or  foie  of  the 
foot  of  a man,  comprehended  between  the  tarfus  and  the 
toes. 

PLANTAGENET,  in  Hijlory,  an  addition,  or  fur- 
name,  borne  by  many  of  our  ancient  kings. 

The  term  plantagenet  has  given  infinite  perplexity  to  the 
critics  and  antiquaries,  who  could  never  fettle  its  origin  and 
etymology. 

It  is  allowed  that  it  firfl  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Anjou, 
and  was  brought  to  the  throne  of  England  by  Henry  II. 
where  his  male  pofterity  preferved  it  till  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.,  a fpace  of  above  four  hundred  years. 

It  is  difputed,  who  it  was  that  firfl  bore  the  name.  Moil 
of  our  Englilh  authors  conclude,  that  our  Henry  II.  inhe- 
rited it  from  his  father  Geoffrey  V.,  earl  of  Anjou,  fon  of 
Fulk  V.,  king  of  Jerufalem,  who  died  in  1144.  This 
Geoffrey  they  will  have  the  firfl  of  the  name ; and  our 
Henry  II.  the  iffue  of  Geoffrey,  by  Maud,  only  daughter 
of  Henry  I.  the  fecond. 

Yet  Manege  will  not  allow  Geoffrey  to  have  borne  the 
name  ; and  adds,  that,  in  effedl,  the  old  annalift  of  An- 
jou, J.  Bourdigne,  never  calls  him  fo.  The  firfl.  Manege 
adds,  to  whom  he  gives  the  appellation,  is  Geoffrey,  third 
fon  of  this  Geoffrey  V. 

Yet  muff  the  name  be  much  more  ancient  than  either  of 
thefe  princes,  if  what  Skinner  fays  of  its  origin  and  etymo- 
logy 
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logy  be  true.  That  author  tells  us,  that  the  houfe  of  An- 
jou derived  the  name  from  a prince  thereof,  who,  having 
killed  his  brother  to  enjoy  his  principality,  took  to  re- 
pentance, and  made  a voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  to  expiate 
his  crime  ; difciplining  himfelf  every  night  with  a rod  made 
of  the  plant  genet,  genifta,  broom  ; whence  he  became 
nicknamed  Planta-^en3t. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  our  Geoffrey  made  the  tour  of  Je- 
rufalem  ; but  then  he  did  not  kill  his  brother,  nor  did  he 
go  thither  out  of  penance,  but  to  aliill  king  Amauris  his 
brother.  Who  then  fhould  this  prince  of  the  houfe  of  An- 
jou be  ? Was  it  Fulk  IV  ? It  is  true  he  difpofleffed  his  elder 
brother  Geoffrey,  and  put  him  in  prifon  ; but  he  did  not 
kill  him  ; nay,  Bourdigne  oblerves,  he  was  even  releafed 
from  the  fame  prifon  by  his  fon  Geoffrey  V.,  already  men- 
tioned. 

Farther  ; this  Fulk  did  make  a journey  to  Jerufalem  ; and 
that,  too,  partly  out  of  a penitental  view : we  are  affured, 
by  Bourdigne,  he  did  it  out  of  apprehenlion  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  and  eternal  damnation,  for  the  great  effu- 
fion  of  Chriftian  blood  in  the  many  mortal  battles  he 
had  been  in.  The  annalifl  alfo  adds,  that  he  made  a 
fecond  voyage  ; but  it  was  to  return  God  thanks  for  his 
mercies,  &c.  ; to  which  we  may  add,  that  Fulk  was  never 
called  Plantagenet ; fo  that  what  Skinner  advances  ap- 
pears to  be  a fable. 

There  is  another  common  opinion,  which  appears  no  bet- 
ter founded  ; and  it  is  this  ; that  the  name  Plantagenet  was 
common  to  all  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou  after 
Geoffrey  V.,  whereas,  in  fadt,  the  name  was  only  given  to  a 
few,  and  that,  as  it  fhould  feem,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  reft.  Thus  Bourdigne  never  applies  it  to  any  but  the 
third  fon  of  Geoffrey  V.  and  diftinguifhes  him,  by  this  ap- 
pellation, from  the  other  princes  of  the  fame  family. 
Though  it  is  certain  that  it  was  lihewife  given  to  the  elder 
brother,  ‘Henry  of  England,  as  before  obferved. 

PLANTAGINELL A,  in  Botany.,  is  Vaillant’s  name 
for  the  Limofella  ; fee  that  article. 

PLANTAGINES,  the  fecond  order  of  JulTieu’s  feventh 
clafs,  for  the  characters  of  wliich  clafs  fee  Nyctagines. 
The  Plantaginei,  or  Plantagine.2,  as  Juflieu  now  terms  them, 
in  which  he  is  followed  by  Mr.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
V.  I.  423,  are  thus  defined. 

Calyx  moftly  in  four  deep  fegments.  petal-like,  con- 

trafted  at  the  fummit,  and  generally  four-cleft,  refembling  a 
corolla,  but  withering  and  not  deciduous,  inferior.  (This 
“ tube’'  is  the  Linnaean  corolla.')  Stamens  four  ; their  fila- 
ments long,  prominent,  inferted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
“ tube.”  Germen  folitary  ; Jlyle  one  ; Jligma  fimple.  Capfule 
divided  circularly,  of  one  or  two  cells,  with  one  or  more 
feeds  in  each  cell.  Perifperm  (or  albumen)  none.  Plants 
herbaceous.  Sexes  fometimes  in  diftindt  individuals. 

Jullieu’s  genera  of  this  order  are  PJyllium,  Plantago,  and 
Littorella.  The  two  firft  are  combined  by  Linnaeus,  as 
well  as  by  Decandolle  and  Brown.  The  latter  author  de- 
fcribes  an  albumen  of  the  fhape  of  the  feed,  and  of  a denfely 
flelhy  texture.  He  remarks  that  the  analogy  between  the 
fuppofed  corolla  of  the  Plantagtnea  and  the  membranous 
tube,  which  connefts  the Jlamens,  in  the  neighbouring  order 
of  Amaranthacea,  or  Amaranthi,  is  weakened  by  the  prefence 
of  the  fame  part  in  the  female  flower  of  Littorella,  a mo- 
noecious genus.  We  would  obferve  however,  though 
by  no  means  inclined  to  invalidate  the  opinion  of  the 
part  in  queftion  being  a real  corolla,  that  barren  filaments 
are  often  found  in  female  flowers,  and  therefore  any  other 
organ  relating  to  the  flamens,  may  likewife  be  prefent  in  fuch. 
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while  the  Jlamens  themfelves  are  abfent.  See  LittoreleA 
and  Plantago. 

PLANTAGO,  the  herb  Plantain,  feems  moft  probably 
to  have  been  fo  named  in  ancient  times,  either  from  its  re- 
fembhnce  to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  planta,  in  flatnefs,  breadth, 
and  lines  or  furrows  ; or  from  the  depreffed  trodden  ap- 
pearance of  fome  of  the  moft  common  fpecies,  particularly 
P.  media.  Such  is  nearly  the  explanation  of  Ambrofinus, 
Ray,  and  the  lexicographers.  Linnaeus,  in  Phil.  Bot.  167, 
has  “ Plantago,  planta  tangenda.”  “ A bold  etymology,” 
fays  F)e  Tiieis,  who,  neverthelefs,  leaves  as  he  finds  this  de- 
rivation, without  fearching  further.  Linn.  Gen.  57.  Schreb. 
77.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  I.  641.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  182.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  i.  99. 
Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  424.  Purfli  v.  i.  98. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  250.  Juff.  90.  Tourn.  t.  48. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  85.  Gaertn.  t.  51.  (Coronopus; 
Tourn.  t.  49.  Pfyllium  ; Tourn.  t.  49.  Juff.  90.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Plantagines, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  four  deep 
eredl  fegments,  fliort,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  mem- 
branous, permanent,  withering  ; tube  fwelling  in  the  mid- 
dle ; limb  depreffed,  in  four  deep,  ovate,  acute  fegments. 
Stam.  Filaments  four,  capillary,  ereft,  extremely  long,  in- 
ferted into  the  tube,  alternate  with  the  fegments  of  the  limb  ; 
Broivn ; anthers  rather  oblong,  moftly  beaked  or  crefted, 
incumbent.  PJl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyle  thread- 
fhaped,  half  the  length  of  the  ftjfmens,  Itigma  fimple,  acute. 
Perk.  Capfule  ovate,  fomewhat  membranous,  of  two  or 
four  cells,  burfting  by  a tranfverfe  circular  fiffure,  the  par- 
tition at  length  becoming  unconnefted.  Seeds  feveral,  ob- 
long, convex  on  one  fide,  concave  on  the  other. 

Obf.  In  fome  fpecies  the  calyx  is  equal,  in  others  unequal* 
Mr.  Brown  remarks  that  P.  Coronopus  has  four  cells  to  the 
capfule,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell.  Gaertner,  without  men- 
tioning the  number  of  cells,  fay^s  there  are  four  feeds  in  each 
cell,  in  that  fpecies.  Tournefort  made  Coronopus  a diftindt 
genus,  merely  on  account  of  the  deep  fegments  of  the  fo- 
liage. It  is  rather  to  be  wilhed  that  Pfyllium  of  authors 
could  have  been  retained,  as  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  that 
fuppofed  genus,  and  their  branched  leafy  habit  is  very  differ- 
ent from  what  is  ufual  in  Plantago.  Juflieu  thought  todif- 
tinguifti  Pfyllium  by  having  folitary  feeds,  but  the  fame  is 
the  cafe  with  many  indubitable  fpecies  of  Plantago,  as  P. 
Bellardi,  cretica,  media,  and  others.  For  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  true  nature  of  the  corolla,  fee  Plantagines. 

Eff.  Cli.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Corolla  four-cleft,  inferior, 
membranous  ; its  limb  reflexed.  Stamens  very  long.  Cap- 
fule with  two  cells,  burfting  all  round. 

The  fourteenth  edition  of  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  enumerates 
twenty-four  fpecies  of  Plantago ; Willdenow  has  thirty- 
three,  to  which  one  is  to  be  added  from  the  Prodr.  FI.  Graec., 
four  from  Mr.  Brown’s  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.,  and  five  from  Mr. 
Purih’s  American  Flora.  The  genus  is  divided  into  two 
very  unequal  feAions,  of  each  of  which  we  fhall  give  fome 
examples,  particularly  mentioning  the  five  Britifh  fpecies. 
The  new  ones  all  belong  to  the  firft  feftion. 

Seft.  I.  Stem  none.  Flower Jlalks  naked.  Thirty-fix  fpe- 
cies in  all. 

P.  major.  Greater  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  163. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  2.  t.  ii.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1558.  FI.  Dan.  t.  461.  Camer.  Epit.  261.  (P.  me- 

dia ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  435.  P.  latifolia  ; Ger.  Em.  419.) 
— Leaves  ovate,  fmoothifli,  fomewhat  toothed,  with  longifl* 
footftalks.  Stalk  round.  Flowers  imbricated.  Seeds  nu- 
4 merouB. 
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fnerous.-— Commea  every  where  throughout  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  North  America,  flowering  at  almoft  all  feafons,  in  mild 
weather.  Root  perennial,  of  many  long  fibres.  Leaves  ra- 
dical, feveral,  upright  or  fpreading,  on  channelled  ribbed 
footjlalks,  ovate,  broad,  toothed  or  waved,  nearly  fmooth, 
with  feven  or  nine  longitudinal  ribs.  Stalks  feveral,  ereft, 
longer  than  the  leaves,  each  bearing  a denfe  cylindrical 
fpike,  of  innumerable  crowded,  fmall,  whitifh  jlonvers,  wdth 
purple  anthers.  Stigma  downy.  Capfule  elliptical,  fmall, 
each  cell  containing  feveral  feeds,  which  are  the  food  of 
fmall  birds,  and  are  often  given  to  thofe  kept  in  cages.  This 
fpecies  is  fubjefl  to  many  varieties,  one  of  which  we  fufpefl 
to  be  P.  crajfa,  Willd.  n.  2. 

P.  afiatica,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  163,  has  the  appearance  of 
major,  but  is  more  flender,  with  fcattered  fo-ivers  and  an- 
gular Jlalks.  — P.  maxima,  Willd.  n.  3.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar. 
t.  26,  is  intermediate  between  the  foregoing  and  the  follow- 

P.  media.  Hoary  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  163.  Willd. 
n.  5.  Curt.  Loud.  fafc.  4.  t.  14.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1559. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  581.  Camer.  Epit.  262.  (P.  major  ; Matth. 

Valgr.  v.  I.  436.  P.  incana  ; Ger.  Em.  419.) — Leaves 
ovate,  downy,  deprefled,  with  very  fhort  footllalks.  Stalk 
round.  Spike  cylindrical.  Seeds  folitary. — Common  on 
open  hills  and  pallures,  where  the  foil  is  chalky  or  gravelly, 
flowering  throughout  fummer.  The  broad  deprefled  /eaves 
are  very  confpicuous,  and  confidered  as  a great  blemifh  by 
thofe  who  are  curious  about  their  grafs-piats.  A fingle 
drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  the  crown  of  each  root  is  faid  to 
prove  the  bell;  and  moft  certain  mode  of  deilroying  thefe  in- 
truders. The Jpikes  are  much  thicker  and  (horter  than  thofe 
of  major.  The  white  corolla,  pink  f aniens,  and  yellow  an- 
thers, make  a far  from  inelegant  appearance. 

P.  lanceolata.  Ribwort  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  164. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  2.  t.  10.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  507.  Mart. 
Ruft.  t.  67.  (P.  longa  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  437.  P.  quin 
quenervia ; Ger.  Em.  422.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  entire, 
acute  at  each  end.  Spike  ovate.  Stalk  angular.  — Ex- 
tremely frequent  throughout  Europe,  in  paftures  and  wafte 
ground,  flowering  in  fummer.  The  more  elongated,  eredt , 
narrower,  greener  leaves,  with  three  or  five  ribs,  and  the 
fhort  /pike,  the  calyx  of  whofe  Jloivers  is  black,  corolla 
krownifh,  and  anthers  white,  mark  the  plant  fufficiently. 
The  entire  leaves  afford  a lefs  ambiguous  fpecific  diftin6fion 
than  the  naked  J'pike,  by  which  Liniijeus  meant  to  difcrimi- 
nate  between  this  and  P.  Lagopus  ; for  the  lanctolata  has  a 
brafteated,  though  not  a hairy  fpike,  while  Lagopus  has  a 
hairy  one  without  bra&eas. 

P.  Lagopus.  Hare’s  foot  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  165. 
Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  10.  Sm.  FI.  Grxc.  Sibth.  t.  144. 
— Leaves  lanceolate,  five-ribbed,  diflantly  toothed.  Spike 
ovate,  hairy.  Stalk  round,  clothed  with  upright  hairs. — 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  in  dry  open  places  ; very 
common  in  Greece  and  the  Archipelago. — Root  perennial. 
Habit  and  fize  like  the  lafl,  but  the  leaves  are  diflinguifhed 
by  their  neat,  prominent,  more  or  lefs  diftant  teeth.  The 
Jpikes  are  fhorter,  rounder,  hairy  and  pale.  /Inthers  more 
obtufe. 

P.  albicans.  Woolly  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  165. 
Willd.  n,  13.  Ait.  n.  12.  Sm.  FI.  Grace.  Sibth.  t.  145. 

( Holofteum  falamanticum  ; Ger,  Em.  423.) — Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, oblique,  waved,  villous.  Spike  cylindrical,  rather 
lax.  Stalk  round,  longer  than  the  leaves. — Native  of  Spain, 
the  fouth  of  France,  the  Peloponnefus,  and  fome  of  the 
Greek  iflands,  but  not  common.  It  is  perennial,  flowering 
in  fummer.  Tiie  divided  leafy  crown  of  the  root  foinetimes 


affumes  the  appearance  of  fhort  Items.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  narrow,  fpreading  in  an  arched  manner,  not  deprefled ; 
their  furface  glaucous,  befprinkled  wdth  fine  foft  hairs- 
S talks  very  hairy,  efpecially  vv'hen  they  firft  fpring  forth. 
Spikes  long  and  flender,  the  jflowers  rather  diftant.  BraHeat 
and  calyx  green,  edged  with  white,  hairy  at  the  back.  Corolla 
brown.  Stamens  red.  Anthers  yellow,  with  a fmall  fharp 
beak.  Style  hair^^  ' 

P.  alpina.  Alpine  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  165.  Willd. 
n.  15.  Ait.  n.  14.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  58.  t.  125. — ■ 
Leaves  linear,  flat.  Stalk  round,  hairy.  Spike  oblong, 
ereft. — Native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Auftria. 
Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  about  the  fummit  of  the  Bithynian 
Olympus.  The  root  is  perennial.  Leaves  long  and  nar- 
row, with  taper  points  ; the  edges  often  fringed.  Stalks 
hairy.  Spike  rather  cylindrical  than  ovate.  Anthers  yellow, 
with  a blunt  beak.  Style  hairy.  The  Plantain  noiratre  of 
Reynier,  an  alpine  plant,  with  a fhort  ovate  dark  fpike,  often 
miftaken  for  this,  feems  rather,  as  profeflbr  Schrader  has 
hinted  to  us,  a variety  oi  lanceolata. 

P.  Rellardi.  Bellardian  Plantain.  Allion.  Pedem.  v.  i. 
82.  t.  85.  f.  3.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  15.  Sm.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  t.  146.  (Holofteum,  five  Leontopodium  creticum 
alterum  ; Ger.  Em.  424.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  hairy, 
flat.  Stalk  round,  villous.  Spike  cylindrical.  Bradleas 
pointed. — Found  in  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary,  and  on  the  fum- 
init  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  as  foon  as  it  is  clear  of  fnow. 
The  root  is  annual,  erroneoufly  marked  perennial  in  Prodr. 
FI.  Grsec.  Leaves  numerous,  fpreading,  either  quite  entire, 
or  toothed  near  the  point.  Stalks  rigid,  ereft  or  afeending, 
two  or  three  inches  long,  numerous,  clothed  with  horizontal 
hairs.  Spike  thick,  hairy,  with  prominent  pointed  brableas. 
Corolla  tawny,  taper-pointed.  Anthers  yellow,  with  a pale 
two-lobed  creft  as  large  as  their  cells. 

Y.cretica.  Cretan  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  165.  Willd. 
n.  17.  Ait.  n.  16.  Sm.  FI.  Grsc.  Sibth.  t.  147.  (Ho- 
lofteum, five  Leontopodium  creticum;  Ger.  Em.  424. ) 
— Leaves  linear,  flat,  hairy.  Stalk  woolly,  very  ihort. 
Head  of  flowers  roundifli,  drooping. — Native  of  Crete  and 
Cyprus.  A fmall  annual  fpecies,  remarkable  for  its  nume- 
rous, fliort,  deflexed,  very  hairy  falks.  The  Jloovers  form 
a head,  not  a fpike.  The  corolla  is  yellow,  with  a purple 
eye,  its  fegments  broader  and  flrorter  than  in  thelaft.  An- 
thers finnilar  to  P.  Bellardi,  except  that  their  creft  appears 
to  confift  of  one  lobe  only. 

P.  maritima.  Sea  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  165.  Willd. 
n.  19.  Ait.  n.  17.  Purfh  n.  10.  Sm.  FI.  Grace. 

Sibth.  t.  148.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  175.  (Coronopus ; Ger. 
Em.  425.  C.  fylveftris  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  449.  P.  ma- 
rina ; Ger.  Em.  423.) — Leaves  linear,  channelled,  nearly 
entire.  Spike  cylindrical,  clofe.  Stalk  round,  longer  than 
the  leaves. — Native  of  muddy  fea-fhores  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  as  well  as  of  mountain  rocks. — Root  long, 
perennial.  Herb  extremely  various  in  fize  and  luxuriance. 
Leaves  copious,  fpreading,  linear,  channelled,  dark  green, 
rather  flefhy,  occafionally  hairy  ; their  margins  either  quite 
entire,  or  fometimes  befet  with  a few  irregular  teeth.  On 
mountains  they  are  generally  narroweft  and  moft  entire. 
Flowerjlalks  few,  afeending,  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
foliage,  rather  hairy.  Spike  flender,  of  numerous  crowded 
or  imbricated  flowers.  Corolla  whitifh.  Anthers  with  a 
little  fharp  beak.  Style  downy.  The  ftrufture  of  the 
flooxers  moft  agrees  with  P.  albicans.  The  ripe  fruit  we  have 
never  examined.  This  fpecies  being,  like  the  Thrift,  Sta- 
tice  Armeria,  found  on  the  loftieft  mountains,  as  well  as  on 
the  fea-fhorc,  its  fmall  alpine  varieties  have  been  taken  for 
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alphia,  or  confounded  with  fuhulata,  neither  of  which  are 
really  known  to  be  natives  of  Britain. 

V.fubulata.  Awl-leaved  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  i66. 
Wind.  n.  20.  Ait.  n.  i8.  ( Serpentina  omnium  minima  ; 

Lob.  Ic.  439-  f-  2.  Coronopus  five  Serpentina  minima; 
Ger.  Em.  426.) — Leaves  awl-fliaped,  triangular,  Ifriated, 
rough.edged.  Stalk  round. — Native  of  the  Swifs  alps  and 
the  Bithynian  Olympus,  as  well  as  of  the  coafts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. Gerarde  might  have  it  in  his  garden,  but  we 
have  never  feen  a garden  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies.  Its  root 
is  perennial,  running  down  in  one  great  cylindrical  body  to 
the  depth  of  a foot,  or  more,  and  divided  at  the  crown  into 
many  fhort  leafy  tufts.  The  leaves  are  very  copious,  from 
one  to  three  inches  long,  readily  known  by  their  narrow, 
linear,  acute,  triangular  form,  and  rough  edges.  Flower- 
Jlalhs  rather  ttout,  hairy,  not  numerous.  Spikes  cylindrical, 
not  always  perfeftly  clofe,  various  in  length,  and  number  of 
flowers,  which  feem  to  refemble  thofe  of  P.  markima,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  inveftigate  their  anthers.  The 
braEleas  are  hairy,  as  long,  or  longer,  than  the  calyx. 

P.  gentianouies . Gentian-leaved  Plantain.  Prodr.  FI. 

Graec.  n.  355.. — Veryfmooth.  Leaves  ovate,  three-ribbed, 
iomewhat  waved.  Stalk  round.  Bradfeas  ovate,  naked, 
Ihorter  than  the  calyx. — Gathered  by  13r.  Sibthorp  on 
mount  Olympus,  with  the  preceding.  Root  perennial, 
thick.  Leaves  very  like  Gentiana  acaul'is.  Stalks  three  or 
four  inches  high,  quite  fmooth  and  naked.  Spike  cylin- 
drical, (lender,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  perfectly  fmooth  in 
every  part.  BraSleas,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  obtufe  and 
pointlefs. 

P.  varia.  Variable  New-Holland  Plantain.  Brown 

n.  I Hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  three-ribbed,  toothed  ; 

woolly,  as  well  as  the  Italks,  at  the  bottom.  Spike  many- 
flowered. — Native  of  various  parts  of  New  Holland  with- 
out the  tropic.  Brown.  It  was  fent  us  from  Port  Jack- 
fon,  in  1793,  by  Dr.  White.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four 
inches  long,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  wide,  moll  taper- 
ing towards  the  bafe,  or  footflalk,  which  lall  is  variable  in 
length ; both  Tides  are  clothed  with  denfe  fhort  pubefcence, 
and  marked  with  three,  occafionally  five,  longitudinal  ribs  ; 
margin  often  befet  with  diftant,  very  large  and  dilated,  al- 
moft  ovate,  teeth,  fometimes  with  oblolete  ones,  or  none  at 
all.  Flower-flalks  taller  than  the  leaves,  at  leaf!  when  full- 
grown,  hairy,  round,  woolly  at  the  bafe.  Spike  cylindrical, 
hairy,  of  rather  numerous,  but  fometimes  dillaut,  flowers. 
Bratleas  ovate,  concave,  rather  fmaller  than  the  calyx.  Seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  rounded,  or  broad-ovate.  Style  nearly 
fmooth.  This  fpecies  feems  in  many  points  akin  to  albicans, 
and  to  Serraria  and  its  allies,  but  very  dillinft,  as  a fpecies, 
from  all  of  them. 

P.  debilis.  Weak  New-Holland  Plantain.  Br.  n.  2 

Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  or  entire,  three-ribbed,  flaccid  ; 
beardlefs,  as  well  as  the  thread-lhaped  flower-llalk,  at  the 
bafe.  Lower  flowers  of  the  fpike  fcattered. — Found  by 
Mr.  Brown  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  Nearly 
akin  to  the  foregoing. 

P.  hifpida.  Hifpid  New-Holland  Plantain.  Br.  n.  3. 
— “ Hairy  and  hoary.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  toothed  ; 
beardlefs,  as  well  as  the  flower-llalk,  at  their  bafe.  Spike 
of  many  imbricated  flowers.” — Native  of  the  fouth  coafl 
of  New  Holland.  Bn. 

P.  carnofa.  Flefhy  New-Holland  Plantain.  Br.  n.  4. — 

“ Very  fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  deeply  toothed,  fome- 
what  fleflty  ; naked,  as  well  as  the  flower-llalk,  at  their 
bafe.  Flowers  from  one  to  three.” — Native  of  the  ifland 
of  Van  Diemen.  Br. 


P.  Serraria.  Saw-leaved  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  166. 
Willd.  n.  23.  Ait.  n.  20.  (P.  apula  laciniata  bulbofa  ; 

Column.  Eephr.  v.  i.  258.  t.  259.  P.  angullifolia  ferrata 
hifpanica;  Batrel.  Ic.  t.  749.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  five- 
ribbed,  with  awl-fhaped  tooth-like  ferratures.  Stalk  round. 
Spike  elongated,  flender,  cylindrical,  imbricated.  Bradleas 
taper-pointed.—  Native  of  Italy,  Barbary,  Zante,  and  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago.  Root 
perennial,  thick,  fo  as  to  alTume  a bulbous  afpedl.  Leaves 
numerous,  acute,  hairy,  dillinguiflied  by  their  long,  parallel, 
almoll  pedlinate,  teeth,  in  which  they  effentially  differ  from 
the  broad  rounded  imbricated  teeth  of  P.  macrorrhiza  of 
Vahl,  Willd.  n.  22.  The  f pikes  alfo  are  very  much  longer 
and  more  flender  than  thofe  of  that  fpecies,  compofed  of  in- 
numerable crowded  flowers,  and  longifh  taper-pointed 
braEteas. 

P.  Coronopus.  Buck’s-horn  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
i66.  Willd.  11.  24.  Ait.  n.  21.  FI.  Dan.  t.  272.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  892.  (Coronopus  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  448. 
Cornu  cervinum  ; Ger.  Em.  427,) — Leaves  linear,  in  many 
pinnate  fegments.  Stalk  round.  Anthers  with  a lanceolate 
crell.  Capfule  of  four  cells.  Common  in  gravelly  foils, 
and  on  fandy  fea-fhores,  throughout  Europe.  It  is  annual, 
flowering  with  us  all  fummer  long,  and  confpicuous  for  its 
depreiTed  pinnatifid  leaves,  fpreading,  clofe  to  the  ground, 
in  a flar-like  form,  whence  originated  one  of  its  names.  Star 
of  the  Earth.  Some  of  the  ftarved  maritime  varieties  have 
more  flefhy,  and  nearly  undivided,  leaves.  Spikes  various 
in  length,  pale.  BraEteas  pointed.  Anthers  tipped  with 
a lanceolate  membrane,  or  crefl,  akin  to  what  is  feen  in 
P.cretica,  Willd.  n.  17.  5'/y/r  long,  very  hairy. 

P.  Cornuti,  Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  2.  351.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  27. 
Willd.  n.  26.  Ait.  n.  23,  appears  to  us  but  a luxuriant 
variety  of  the  lall  ; its  flamens  indeed  are  fhorter,  and  flyle 
rather  longer ; but  there  is  hardly  a diflindl  fpecific  cha- 
radler  to  be  difeerned.  It  is  pity  that  Jacquin  did  not 
examine  the  cells  of  the  capfule.  He  merely  fays  “ frudlus 
congenerum,”  which  conveys  nothing,  in  this  cafe,  that  we 
want  to  know.  If  he  had  fpecified  that  the  part  in  queflion 
agreed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  genus,  except  Coronopus,  it 
would  have  been  decifive. 

P.  Loeflingii.  Narrow  Annual  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
166.  Willd.  n.  25.  Ait.  n.  22.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
V.  2.  t.  126. — Leaves  linear,  with  flender  diftant  teeth. 
Stalk  round.  Spike  ovate.  Bradleas  obtufe,  with  an  orbi- 
cular membranous  border. — Native  of  hills,  and  the  borders 
of  fields,  in  Spain  and  the  fouth  of  France.  No  fpecies  is 
more  dillindl,  or  has  been  more  miflaken,  owing  to  Hudfon 
and  LimiEeus  having  referred  to  this  the  toothed  variety  of 
P.  maritima,  figured  in  Petiver’s  Englilh  Herbal,  t.  4.  f.  9, 
and  Ger.  Em.  423.  The  root  of  P.  Loeflingii  is  fmall,  ta- 
pering and  annual.  Plant  extremely  variable  in  luxuriance. 
Leaves  upright  or  fpreading,  linear,  acute,  very  narrow, 
befet  with  line,  diftant,  taper  teeth.  Stalks  fpreading, 
thread-fhaped,  hairy,  ufually  fhorter  than  the  foliage. 
Spike  of  few  flowers,  ovate,  or  almoft  capitate.  BraEteas 
orbicular,  concave,  pointlefs,  formed  of  a broad  mem- 
brane, with  a thick  green  keel.  The  anthers  feem  to  have 
a membranous  tip,  but  we  have  not  feen  them  frefh,  and 
Jacquin’s  figure  has  no  difledled  or  magnified  parts.  He 
deferibes  the  capfule  very  accurately,  of  two  cells,  with  one 
feed  in  each. 

Sedl.  2.  With  a leafy  flem.  Seven  reputed  fpecies. 

P.  aniplexicauUs,  the  lirft  of  thefe,  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  125,  ap- 
pears a very  doubtful  fpecies,  perhaps  allied  to  albicans,  and 
certainly  not  more  truly  caulefcent  than  fome  appearances 
of  that  plant.  It  is  perhaps  P.  angullifolia  lanuginofa  in- 
2,  cana. 
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cana,  Barrel.  Ic.  t.  750 ; a fpecimen  of  which,  from  the 
fouth  of  France,  we  have  referred  to  albicans. 

P.  Pfyllium.  Flea-bane  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  167. 
Willd.  n.  28.  Ait.  n.  25.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  149. 
Ehrh.  PI.  Off.  271.— Stem  branched,  herbaceous.  Leaves 
fomewhat  toothed,  recurved.  Heads  leaflefs.  Brafteas 
uniform,  lanceolate,  obtufe. — Native  of  cultivated  fields, 
vineyards,  &c.  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  very  common  in 
Greece,  being  doubtlefs  the  real  of  Diofcorides. 

The  root  is  annual.  Stem  round,  downy,  glutinous,  leafy  ; 
if  nightly  branched,  ereft ; if  much  fubdivided,  decum- 
bent. Leaves  oppofite,  fefTile,  an  inch  or  inch  and  half 
long,  fpreading,  rather  curved  downward,  linear-lanceolate, 
narrow,  acute,  flat,  rough  ; tapering  and  entire  at  the  bafe  ; 
fparingly  but  llrongly  toothed  upwards.  Flower-^alks  axil- 
lary, folitary,  round,  rough,  about  tlie  length  of  the 
leaves.  Heads  ovate,  folitary,  of  feveral  crowded Jlowers. 
BraSeas  ovato-lanceolate,  concave,  blunt,  rough  at  the 
keel,  all  uniform,  and  nearly  of  equal  fize.  Calyx  about 
as  long  as  the  brafteas,  rough,  obtufe.  Corolla  pale 
brownifh-yellow,  with  pointed  fegments.  Anthers  with  a 
ihort  membranous  point.  Style  hairy.  Capfule  obtufe, 
compreffed,  its  circular  fifiure  near  the  bafe.  Seeds  folitary 
in  each  cell.  P.  PfyUlum,  Bulliard  t.  363,  in  its  large  leafy 
braBeas  and  entire  leaves,  agrees  belt  with  indica  of  Lin- 
nasus. 

P.  Cynops.  Shrubby  Plantain.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  167. 
Willd.  n.  32.  Ait.  n.  29.  (Pfyllium  majus  fupinum  ; 
Bauh.  Hill.  V.  3.  513.  Pf.  fempervirens ; Ger.  Em.  587. 
Pf.  alterum  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  414.) — Stem  branched, 
Ihrubby.  Leaves  entire,  thread-fliaped,  llraight.  Brafteas 
orbicular,  with  linear  points,  much  longer  than  the  flowers. 
— Native  of  Provence,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Bithynia. 
The  Jlem  is  (hrubby,  and  certainly  perennial  in  our  gardens, 
or  rather  greenhoufes.  Branches  and  heads  purplifli  ; the 
latter  dillinguifhed  by  their  rounded  membranous-edged 
braBeas,  with  linear  rough  points. 

The  cuts  of  old  authors,  given  for  the  true  Pfyllium,  as 
Ger.  Em.  587.  f.  i.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  413,  and  the 
modern  plate  of  Bulliard,  t.  363,  having  large  braBeas 
under  the  heads  of  jlovjers,  bear  fome  refemblance  to  P.  Cy- 
nops, but  better  agree  with  the  indica,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  167, 
and  are  pofiibly,  like  that,  but  varieties  of  PfylUum.  The 
afra,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  168,  appears  to  us  much  more  clearly  a 
luxuriant,  biennial,  and  fomewhat  (hrubby,  variety  of 
PfylUum,  with  which  it  precifely  agrees  in  every  thing,  but 
the  more  (lout  and  (hrubby  habit  of  the  fern. 

P.  fquarrofa.  Leafy-fpiked  Plantain.  Willd.  n.  29. 
Ait.  n.  26.  (P.  aegyptiaca  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  28.) — Stem 

herbaceous,  branched,  diffufe.  Leaves  linear,  entire. 
Heads  oblong.  Brafteas  leafy,  elongated,  rough. — Native 
of  Egypt.  This  is  a very  diltincf  annual  fpecies,  whole 
long  recurved  braBeas  are  rough  to  the  edge,  fcarcely  at  all 
membranous.  The Jlyle  is  rough,  much  longer  and  thicker, 
and  perhaps  more  perfeft,  in  fome  flowers  than  in  others. 

P1.ANTAG0  Lanceolata,  ribwort  plantain  or  ribgrafs,  in 
Agriculture,  has  a perennial  root,  which,  when  old,  appears  as 
if  bitten  off  at  the  end.  The  leaves  are  all  from  the  root, 
truly  lanceolate,  dillinguifhed  by  five  (fometimes  three  or 
feven)  prominent  ribs,  pointed,  entire,  or  fometimes  having 
a few  teeth  near  the  bafe.  According  to  Withering,  in 
maritime  fituations  they  are  toothed  all  along  the  edges. 
They  are  of  a dark  green,  moftly  hairy  beneath,  taper  at  the 
bafe  into  a long  flat  foot(l:Jk,  ribbed  like  the  leaf  itfelf, 
and  at  their  infertion  are  inverted  with  long  white  woolly 
hair  fpringing  from  the  crown  of  the  root.  The  fcapes  or 
flowering-rtalks  upright,  longer  than  the  leaves,  from 


among  which  they  fpring;  they  are  clothed  at  the  bafe 
with  the  fame  kind  of  hair,  and  upwards  are  fmoothifh, 
round,  with  five  deep  furrows,  flightly  twilled,  and  ter. 
minated  by  a Ihort  ovate  fpike,  imbricated  with  black 
fcales,  and  enlivened  with  the  prominent  cream-coloured 
anthers,  in  its  more  advanced  (late.  A fpike  will  fome- 
times contain  one  hundred  and  thirty  fmall  flowers  crowded 
clofe  together,  with  an  ovate  pointed  fcale  or  braclea  at  the 
bafe  of  each.  The  capfule  contains  two  oblong  (hining 
feeds,  of  an  amber  colour,  in  each  cell.  The  rtalks  continue 
to  grow  after  the  flowering  is  over,  and  fometimes  (hoot 
out  to  the  length  of  two  feet  more.  When  it  grows  in 
meadows,  the  leaves  are  ereft  and  drawn  up  : but  in  a dry 
barren  foil  they  are  (horter,  broader,  and  more  fpread  on 
the  ground.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  dry  partures  and 
other  places,  where  it  is  often  left  untouched  by  cattle,  to 
feed  (qiall  birds  with  the  copious  produce  of  its  feeds.  It 
has  often  been  confidered  as  a weed,  occupying  the  room  of 
gralfes,  and  other  ufeful  herbs ; but  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  culture  as  a good  food  for  (heep,  or  to  be  made 
into  hay  for  cattle  in  general.  Haller  has  attributed  the 
richnefs  of  the  milk  in  the  alpine  dairies,  in  fome  meafure, 
to  this  plant.  And  it  has  been  remarked  by  Linnaeus,  that 
it  has  been  eaten  by  horfes,  (heep,  and  goats,  but  that  cows 
refufe  it.  Sheep,  however,  will  eat  it  either  green  or  dried, 
provided  it  be  well  gotten  ; but  it  does  not  anfwer  for  paf- 
turage,  without  a mixture  of  clover  or  grades,  according  to 
fome  cultivators.  Withering  fuggefts  that  the  total  ab- 
fence  of  this  plant,  in  mar(hy  lands,  is  a certain  criterion  of 
their  wretched  quality.  In  proportion  as  fuch  foils  are 
improved  by  draining,  it  will  flourilh  and  abound.  But 
others  have  fuggerted,  that  in  this  climate  the  produce  of 
this  plant  is  not  a criterion  of  excellence  in  foil,  but  merely 
of  its  drynefs.  But  though  botanirts  do  not  fpeak  favour- 
ably of  this  plant  as  a parture  or  meadow  herb,  praftical 
farmers  hold  it  in  a degree  of  erteem.  And  it  has  been 
alferted  by  Mr.  Zappa  of  Milan,  that  it  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  every  meadow  of  Lombardy,  efpecially  in  thofe  which 
are  irrigated ; that  it  vegetates  early,  flowers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  ripens  in  five  weeks,  and  is  cut  with  the  poa 
trivialis  ; that  the  height  of  the  leaves  is  about  one  foot,  and 
of  the  flalk  a foot  and  a half ; that  it  multiplies  itfelf  much 
by  the  feed  and  a little  by  the  roots,  which  it  continues 
for  fome  time  to  reproduce  ; that  it  is  eaten  heartily  by 
every  fort  of  cattle,  and  in  particular  by  the  cows  in  grafs, 
and  the  cows  like  it  mort  in  May,  having  great  influence  on 
the  milk  ; that  the  hay  is  eaten  more  voracioufly  by  cows, 
and  has  on  them  great  influence  in  the  flefli ; in  (hort,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  bed  plants  either  for  the  milk  or  the  flefli. 
Where  kept  well  fed  down  by  (lock,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a good  and  nourilhing  plant  for  both  cattle 
and  (heep  (lock. 

And  Mr.  Young  dates,  that  he  had  long  before  recom- 
mended this  plant  for  laying  land  to  grafs,  and  fowed  it 
on  his  own  farm.  At  the  fame  time  he  thinks  it  extra- 
vagant to  propofe  dandelion  and  forrel  as  plants  proper  for 
a cow  parture  ; and  conjedlures  that  thofe  plants  being 
found  among  good  ones,  have  qualities  given  them  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  them  ; he  is  likewife  inclined  to  make 
the  fame  conjedlure  in  refpeft  to  narrow-leaved  plantain,  rib- 
wort, or  rib-grafs,  and  (hould  even  have  preferred  dandelion 
and  forrel  to  it  : but  he  is  cautious  of  oppofing  theory  to 
praftice.  But  Dr.  Anderfon  contends  that  narrow-leaved 
plantain  or  rib-grafs  is  well  liked  by  horfes  and  cattle,  and 
yields  a very  good  crop  upon  rich  ground  tending  to  damp- 
nefs,  if  it  is  at  the  fame  time  foft  and  fpongy  ; but  that 
upon  any  fcil  which  has  a tendency  to  bind,  or  upon  dry 
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ground,  it  furnifhes  a very  fcanty  crop.  And  it  has  been 
made  ufe  of  in  fome  parts  of  Yorkfhire  as  a fummer  grafs. 
As  an  article  of  pafturage  for  cattle  and  ftieep,  it  is  there 
in  high  elleem  ; it  is  not,  however,  well  eaten  by  horfes  ; 
and  as  an  article  of  hay  it  is  held  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
crop  ; retaining  its  fap  an  unufual  length  of  time  ; and 
when  fully  dry  falls  into  a fmall  compafs,  or  is  broken  into 
fragments,  and  left  behind  in  the  field.  One  advantage  of 
this  plant  is,  that  its  feeds  may  be  eafily  procured  genuine. 
A fmall  proportion  of  it  may  be  eligible  : it  has  now  flood 
the  tell  of  twenty  years  eftablifhed  pradlice,  and  feems  to 
be  ftill  in  good  eftimation  even  among  farmers  that  are  the 
moft  attentive  in  grafs  hufbandry.  It  has  been  dated  by 
Mr.  Marfliall  that  he  made  a trial  of  it  in  Norfolk,  as  a 
fubllitute  for  clover,  but  gained  no  credit  from  the  expe- 
riment ; on  which  it  has  been  obferved  that  the  fail  is, 
horfes  do  not  affedl  it,  and  they  are  the  principal  con- 
fumers  of  the  clover  crop  in  that  county.  It  is  a plant  that 
varies  much  in  fize  as  well  as  in  the  breadth  of  the  leaves, 
i &c.  The  narrow  leaves  have  only  three  ribs.  The  fpike 
I is  fometimes  furrounded  by  large  leaves,  inflead  of  the  ufual 
fUiall  brafteas  : it  fometimes  becomes  an  abortive  panicle  : 
and  it  is  found  with  two  or  three  heads.  Its  qualities 
|,  feem  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  following  ; and 
' it  is  more  uled  than  that  by  the  common  people  in  fome 
places. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fort  which  has  been  termed  grafs- 
leaved  plantain  (tenuifoUa)  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  is  only  a 
variety  of  this.  See  Rib  Grass. 

Plantago,  Major,  the  great  plantain.  This  affords  more 
feeds  than  the  former,  and  is  perennial.  The  root  when 
old  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb,  praemorfe  or  flumped, 
laying  ftrong  hold  of  the  earth  by  its  fibres,  which  flrike 
deeply,  and  are  whitifh.  The  leaves  petioled,  feven-ribbed, 
or  fometimes  nine-ribbed,  fmooth,  but  fomewhat  hairy  when 
young,  about  a hand  in  length,  often  remotely  toothed 
about  the  edge.  The  petioles  long,  convex  on  the  under 
fide,  concave  above,  each  forming  a kind  of  fheath  at  its 
bafe.  The  fcapes  upright,  pubefcent,  longer  than  the 
leaves.  'The  fpikes  cylindrical,  very  long,  linear,  com- 
poled  of  many  clofely  imbricate  flowers,  under  each  of 
which  is  a lanceolate  concave  braflea.  This  is  likewife  a 
■ plant,  according  to  Mr.  Zappa,  that  may  be  ufeful  as  a 
cattle  food.  It  grows  not  only  along  the  roads,  near  dung- 
hills, in  damp  and  fat  places,  but  in  irrigated  meadows 
alfo  of  every  dillridl  in  Lombardy,  though  more  near 
the  borders  than  in  the  centre  of  them  ; it  vegetates  later 
\ than  the  above,  flowering  towards  the  end  of  May  ; the 
leaf  is  fix  inches  long,  and  the  llalk  almofl;  a foot  high  ; 
notwithflanding  it  is  not  tender,  every  fort  of  cattle  like 
it,  and  cows  are  as  fond  of  it  as  of  the  above  fort.  It 
has  alfo  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Curtis  that  cattle  in  general 
appear  very  ready  to  eat  the  leaves.  Sheep,  goats,  and 
fwine,  alfo  eat  it  well.  But  it  is  not  in  fo  much  elleem 
among  the  farmers  as  the  narrow-leaved  fort.  See  Rib 
Grass. 

^ Plantago,  in  the  Matei'ia  Medica.  The  leaves  of  the 
[ plantago  major,  common  great  plantain,  or  weybread, 
have  a weak  herbaceous  fmell,  and  an  aullere  bitterifh  fub- 
faline  tafle,  and  their  qualities  are  faid  to  be  refrigerant, 
attenuating,  fubflyptic,  and  diuretic.  Plantago  was  for- 
merly reckoned  among  the  moft  efficacious  of  vulnerary 
herbs ; and  by  the  peafants  the  leaves  are  now  commonly 
applied  to  freffi  wounds,  and  cutaneous  fores.  Inwardly 
they  have  been  ufed  in  phthifical  complaints,  fpitting  of 
blood,  and  in  various  fluxes,  both  alvine  and  hiemorrhagic. 
The  feeds,  however,  feem  to  be  better  adapted  to  relieve 
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pulmonary  difeafes  than  the  leaves,  as  they  are  extremely 
mucilaginous.  The  roots  have  alfo  been  recommended  for 
the  cure  of  certain  intermittents,  and  from  the  experience  of 
Bergius,  not  undefervedly.  An  ounce  or  two  of  the  ex- 
prefled  juice,  or  the  like  quantity  of  a ftrong  infufion  of 
plantain,  may  be  given  for  a dofe  ; in  agues  the  dole  fliould 
be  double  this  quantity,  and  taken  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fit.  Plantain  has  been  alleged  to  be  a cure  for  the 
bite  of  the  rattle-fnake  ; but  for  this  there  is  probably  little 
foundation,  although  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in 
the  remedy  of  the  Negro  Csefar,  for  the  difeovery  of  which 
he  received  a confiderable  reward  from  the  aflembly  of 
South  Carolina.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 

PLANTAIN,  or  Plantane,  in  Botany,  itfe.  See 
Plantago. 

Plantain,  IVater.  See  Alisma. 

Plantain,  Lejfer  Heater.  See  Limosella. 

Plantain  Shot.  See  Canna. 

Plantain,  Star-headed  IVater,  Damafonium,  is  a fpecies 
of  the  Alifma  ; which  fee. 

PLANTAiN-ZVer.  See  Musa. 

Plantain  IJland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coall  of  Africa  N.  lat.  7°  54'.  W. 
long.  12°  18'. 

PLANTANOCEPHALUS,  in  Botany.  Sec  Cepha- 

LANTHUS. 

PLANTARIS,  in  Anatom'll,  a fmall  mufcle  fituated  i» 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  See  Gastrocnemius. 

PLANTATION,  in  the  IJlands  and  Continent  of  Ame- 
rica, a fpot  of  ground  which  fome  planter,  or  perfon  arrived 
in  a new  colony,  cultivates  and  tills  for  his  own  ufe. 

Plantations,  or  colonies  in  diftant  countries,  are  either 
fuch  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of  occupancy 
only,  by  finding  them  defart  and  uncultivated,  and  peopling 
them  from  the  mother  country  ; or  where,  when  already 
cultivated,  they  have  been  either  gained  by  conqueft,  or 
ceded  to  us  by  treaties.  See  Colony. 

But  there  is  a difference  between  thefe  two  fpecies  of 
colonies,  with  refpedl  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound. 
For  it  hath  been  held  (Salk.  411.  666.)  that  if  the  unin- 
habited country  be  difeovered  and  planted  by  Engliffi  fub- 
jetls,  all  the  Engliffi  laws  then  in  being,  which  are  the  birth- 
right of  every  fubjeil,  are  immediately  there  in  force.  But 
this  mull  be  underftood  with  very  many  and  very  great 
reftridlions.  Such  colonifts  carry  with  them  only  fo  much 
of  the  Engliffi  law  as  is  applicable  to  their  own  fituation, 
and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony  ; fuch,  for  inftance,  as 
the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  and  of  protedlion  from  per- 
fonal  injuries.  But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries,  that 
have  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may  indeed  alter  and 
change  thofe  laws;  but,  till  he  actually  does  change  them,  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  country  remain,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  againft 
the  law  of  God,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  infidel  country. 
7 Rep.  17.  Calvin’s  cafe.  Show.  Pari.  cap.  31.  See 
Q,n\v.TS.\x-Go’uernments. 

Plantations  Board  of.  See  Board. 

Plantation,  in  Gardening,  a certain  colledlion  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  or  ffirubs,  which  are  cultivated  either 
in  nurfery  grounds  or  other  places,  in  order  to  be  raifed 
and  protected  to  proper  and  fuitable  Hates  of  growth  for 
being  afterwards  planted  out  in  particular  fituations  ; or 
which  are  planted  out  for  ornamental  or  other  purpofes, 
generally  in  the  way  of  beautifying  portions  of  ground  or 
particular  fpots  furrounding  or  lying  about  country  refi- 
dences,  &c.  The  former  are  commonly  denominated  nur- 
fery plantations. 

As  moft  plantations  of  the  latter  fort,  befides  the  orna- 
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ment  which  they  give,  afford  confiderable  improvement  to 
the  places  where  they  are  formed,  they  ffiould,  of  courfe, 
be  more  fully  attended  to  and  regarded,  in  all  cafes  and 
fituations  wherever  there  is  any  fort  of  want  or  deficiency 
of  either  variety  or  beauty.  This  is  ftill  further  d«ifireable, 
as  they  have  alfo  an  excellent  effeft  in  all  fuch  fituations, 
by  giving  an  idea  of  grandeur  to  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
an  air  of  cultivation  and  fertility. 

In  the  forming  of  thefe,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  planta- 
tions, it  is  conllantly  necellary  to  feleft  and  provide  the 
plants  with  a view  to  the  nature  of  the  foils,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  expofures  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed. 

The  plants,  for  the  moft  part,  after  being  firft  railed  from 
the  feeds,  or  by  feme  other  proper  means,  and  having  a 
little  growth,  are  tranfplanted  or  removed  into  nurlery 
grounds  or  plantations,  where  they  remain  for  two,  three, 
or  more  years,  according  to  their  different  natures,  and  the 
ufes  for  which  they  are  intended  ; when  they  are,  in  general, 
ready,  and  in  the  belt  order  for  being  planted  out  in  different 
forts  of  plantations,  as  larger  plants  are  commonly  found 
not  to  fucceed  fo  well.  Larger  plants  may,  however,  be 
occafionally  found  neceffary,  efpecially  in  particular  cafes 
of  ornamental  planting,  and  for  pi-oduciug  blinds,  covers, 
and  {hades,  in  fome  peculiar  fituations  ; but  for  all  common 
purpofes,  in  almoll  all  cafes  of  this  fort  of  work,  young 
plants,  which  have  been  raifed  in,  and  procured  from,  the 
mirfery  plantations,  and  which  are  from  about  two  or  three 
to  five  or  fix  feet  in  their  growtli,  are  moftly  in  the  bell 
and  moft  proper  Hates  to  be  employed,  and  efpecially  in  all 
fituations  where  timber  is  in  any  way  an  objedl.  The 
plants  fhould  alfo  be  chofen  as  nearly  of  equal  growth  as 
poffible  for  the  fame  plantation. 

For  all  ordinary  purpofes  of  planting,  a fmall  portion  of 
ground  will  be  quite  fufficient  for  railing  the  young  plants  ; 
but  in  all  nurfery  grounds  of  any  extent,  there  are  luollly 
pretty  large  trafts  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving 
plantations  of  thefe  kinds,  where  a great  many  different 
forts  of  trees  and  fhrubs  of  various  growths  are  kept, 
being  fet  out  in  rows  at  different  diftances,  according  to 
their  ages  and  other  circumllances.  See  Nuk.sery. 

The  young  plants  in  all  thefe  nurfery  plantations  fhould 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  every  fort  of  obftruclion,  by 
digging  or  hoeing  frequently  between  the  different  rows, 
until  they  become  of  fufficient  growth  for  being  fet  out  in 
other  fituations. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  before  the 
making  of  the  plantations,  in  all  thofe  of  the  nurfery  kind 
it  is  conftantly  dug  or  trenched  over  with  the  fpade  ; and 
this  is  likewife  fometimes  the  cafe  in  forming  thofe  of  the 
ornamental  or  other  defcriptions  ; though  frequently  the 
plants  ar^  ^ut  in  without,  fimply  by  digging  feparate  holes 
at  fuitable  diftances  for  the  reception  of  each  ; or  by  form- 
ing flits  or  crevices  for  them  by  the  point  of  the  fpade. 
The  more  fully,  however,  the  land  can  be  prepared  pre- 
vioufly  to  the  plants  being  introduced,  the  better  they 
will  commonly  fucceed.  Plantations  are  alfo  occafionally 
raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  the  different  forts  of  plants, 
either  in  fmall  drills,  or  over  the  whok  furface  of  the 
ground,  after  being  made  ready  in  the  above  naanner,  or 
without  undergoing  any  fuch  preparation,  but  in  the  latter 
cafe  the  plants  feldom  thrive  fo  well. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  nurfery  plantations,  a little 
manure  is  not  unfrequcntly  had  recourfe  to  in  digging  it 
over  ; but  for  thofe  other  kinds  this  is  very  rarely  neceffary. 

In  making  all  thefe  forts  of  plantations,  the  moft  proper 
times  for  performing  the  bufinefs  is  in  mild  dry  periods, 
either  in  the  autumnal,  or  very  early  Ipring  feafons. 


In  the  forming  of  every  fort  of  plantation  where  any 
kind  of  ornament  is  intended,  as  great  a variety  as  poffible 
of  different  forts  of  hardy  trees  and  fhrubs  fhould  conftantly 
be  had  recourfe  to,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  middling  and  more 
tall  growths  of  both  the  kinds,  which  in  the  former  or  thofe 
of  the  tree  forts  are  ufually  the  oak,  elm,  afli,  beech,  chef- 
nut,  hornbeam,  birch,  alder,  maple,  fycamore,  plane,  pop- 
lar, lime,  walnut,  wild  cherry,  mountain-afli,  larch,  wallow, 
hazel,  &c.  ; and  in  the  latter,  or  fhrubby  fort,  the  pine,  firs, 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  holly,  bay,  laurel,  yew,  ever-green  oak, 
box-tree,  and  fome  others.  See  Deciduous,  Eveu-green. 
and  Forest  Trees. 

In  regard  to  the  general  difpofition  of  the  plants,  the  de- 
ciduous and  ever-green  kinds  may  be  planted  in  feparate 
compartments,  or  in  mixture,  and  fometimes  the  tree  kinds 
by  themfelves,  fome  in  running  varying  plantations,  towards 
the  boundaries  of  lawais,  parks,  paddocks,  &c.,  others  in 
avenues,  groves,  thickets,  and  clumps,  varioufly  difpofed 
in  different  parts  ; and  fometimes  the  trees  and  fhrubs  toge- 
ther, forming  ffirubberies,  w'ilderneffes,  fliady  walks,  and 
wood-works  ; placing  thofe  of  taller  growth  backw'ard,  and 
the  low'er  in  front ; bordering  the  whole  with  the  moft 
beautiful  flowering  fhrubs  and  fhowy  ever-greens,  efpecially 
next  the  principal  walks  and  lawns,  varying  the  form  of  all 
the  feveral  compartments,  fometimes  by  moderate  fw'eeps 
and  curves  outward  and  inward,  of  different  dimenfions, 
other  parts  in  long  eafy  bends,  varied  projedlions  and  breaks, 
fo  as  to  diverlify  tlie  feene  in  imitation  of  natural  plantations. 
The  proper  diftances,  in  planting,  may  be  from  five  or  ten 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet : for  example,  the  tall  trees  dc- 
ligned  for  continued  plantations  may  be  from  ten  to  fifteen 
or  tw'enty  feet,  varying  the  diftance  in  different  parts,  ac- 
cording to  light  and  fliade,  &c. ; and  thofe  in  groves,  where 
open,  may  be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  diftance,  and  where  clofe 
ten  or  twelve  ; for  thickets,  five  or  fix  feet,  or  clofer  in  par- 
ticular places  where  a very  dark  fhade  or  tliick  coverture  of 
wood  IS  required  ; and  in  clumps  of  trees,  from  five  or  ten 
to  twenty  feet  betw'een  the  trees  in  each  clump,  varying  the 
diftance  occafionally,  according  to  growth,  as  alfo  the  forts 
and  numbers  of  trees  in  each,  from  two  or  three,  to  five,  ten, 
or  more.  The  form  of  the  clumps  may  fometimes  be  tri- 
angular, at  other  times  quadrangular,  pentangular,  &c.,  and 
fome  in  curves,  others  in  ftraight  lines,  to  caufe  the  greater 
variety.  And  in  fhrubbery  clumps,  and  wildernefs  com- 
partments, where  the  trees  and  fhrubs  are  employed  pro- 
mifcuouflv,  they  may  be  planted  from  five  to  ten  feet  dif- 
tance ; the  taller  growths  being  placed  backward  eight  or 
ten  feet  afunder,  placing  the  lower  plants  gradually  forward 
according  to  their  gradations,  to  the  loweil  in  front,  as 
above,  at  four  or  five  feet  diftance ; and  if  the  trees  and 
fhrubs  of  the  plantations  in  general  are  difpofed  fomewhat 
in  the  quincunx  way,  they  appear  to  the  greater  advantage, 
and  produce  a better  effeft  in  fome  inftances. 

Before  the  making  of  any  of  thefe  forts  of  plantations, 
the  grounds  fnould,  in  all  cafes,  be  well  inclofed  m fome 
manner  or  other,  and  the  plants  be  afterwards  kept  properly 
cleaned,  pruned,  and  thinned  out,  fo  as  to  take  their  full 
growths. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Treatife  on  Country  Refidences, 
after  noticing  the  great  variety  which  exifts  in  trees,  fhrubs, 
and  all  forts  of  wood,  both  in  refpedl  to  beauty  and  utility, 
remarks,  that  all  ornamental  plantations  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  ; namely,  thofe  whofe  grandeur  is  the  effedl  to  be 
produced,  and  thofe  whofe  variety  or  beauty  is  the  principal 
objedl.  And  it  is  afferted,  that  as  grandeur  depends  more 
upon  the  whole  than  upon  the  parts,  it  may  be  produced 
where  only  one  kind  of  tree  is  employed  or  made  ufe  of ; 

but 
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feut  that  as  variety  depends  upon  the  parts  alone,  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  neceffary.  This,  it  is  contended,  has  given 
rife  to  a moft  erroneous  opinion  and  very  pernicious  pradfice 
among  landfcape  gardeners  and  planters.  Imagining  that 
variety  is  produced  by  mixture,  their  rule  is  to  mix  as  many 
kinds  together  as  they  poffibly  can,  and  never  to  let  two 
trees  of  the  fame  fpecies  be  feen  at  once.  This  is  laid  to 
be  their  recipe  for  variety  in  plantations ; which  they  follow, 
as  far  as  pollible,  in  every  arrangement  of  vegetables,  from 
the  parterre  to  the  forelf.  But  inftead  of  affording  variety, 
it  is  maintained  that  it,  on  the  contrary,  produces  the  moft 
diftrafting  incongruity.  The  eye,  in  examining  the  parts, 
finds  no  connection — no  harmony — no  relief — no  repofe  of 
effeCt — no  difference  of  compofition,  or  change  of  charac- 
ter ; or,  if  the  furface  of  fuch  a plantation  be  looked  upon 
from  a diftance,  it  is  on  account  of  the  indifcriminate  mix- 
ture of  forms,  more  dull  and  monotonous  than  if  only  one 
fpecies  of  tree  had  been  ufed.  Its  outline  againft  the  flcy 
is  a mere  unvaried  zig-zag  line  ; which,  except  in  artificial 
plantations,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  nature. 
It  is  further  fuppofed,  that  this  mixture  is  evidently  pro- 
duced by  their  ignorance  of  that  which  conftitutes  variety  ; 
for  it  does  not,  as  they  imagine,  confift  in  the  diverfity  of 
ieparate  parts,  but  “ in  the  diverfity  of  their  effects  when 
combined  together  ; in  a difference  of  compofition  and  cha- 
ratfer  very  different  from  the  other  is  the  effeCl  of  fuch 
a variety  ; it  relieves  the  eye  and  interefts  the  mind,  with- 
out fatiguing  either. 

Therefore,  in  forming  a plantation  with  a view  to  variety, 
inftead  of  felefting  fuch  trees  and  flirubs  as  are  of  oppofite 
charatler,  thofe  differing  in  the  flighteft  degree  are  in  gene- 
ral much  better  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  The  upright  fpiry 
form  of  the  larch,  mixes  very  ill  with  the  round  head  of  the 
oak.  But  by  choofing  trees  of  intermediate  forms,  and 
placing  them  in  tlie  interval  between  thefe  extremes,  a na- 
tural conneClion  and  gradation  will  be  produced.  By  this 
means,  with  the  ftore  of  trees  and  ftinibs  which  we  poffefs, 
an  endlefs  fource  of  variety  in  woody  fcenery  may  be  had 
from  the  forms  of  trees  and  their  modes  of  growth,  inde 
pendently  of  any  other  material  of  landfcape. 

But  there  is  another  fource  of  variety  which  arifes  from 
grouping,  or  the  manner  in  which  trees  are  difpofed,  more 
than  from  the  number  of  diftinft  fpecies.  And  this  is 
chiefly  applicable  to  extenfive  plantations  where  the  general 
characfter  is  grandeur,  as  woods,  groves,  and  forefts.  It  is 
produced  by  mixing  together  tall  and  low  growths  ; plant- 
ing irregularly,  fometimes  very  clofe,  at  other  times  very 
wide  ; by  pruning  lo  as  to  expofe  trunks.  Items,  or 
branches,  in  fome  places,  and  to  conceal  them  in  others, 
&c.  Much  of  the  effetl  alfo  depends  on  the  diverfity 
of  age  in  the  low  growths,  as  well  as  the  difference  of 
magnitude  and  accidental  form  of  the  trees.  This  kind  of 
variety,  it  is,  fuppofed,  exifts  in  the  greateft  perfeflion  in 
natural  forefls;  and  the  true  way  to  ftudy  its  princi- 
ples is,  to  obferve  in  them  the  effefts  of  time,  accident,  the 
browfing  of  cattle,  the  felling  of  timber,  and  other  circum- 
ftances.  By  this  means  we  fhall,  it  is  imagined,  be  enabled 
to  transfer  the  fame  effeifts,  fometimes  by  different  and  fome- 
times by  fimilar  methods,  to  artificial  plantations.  Natural 
forefts  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recommended  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  ornamental  planter.  Almoft  every  other  opera- 
tion of  planting  is  mechanical ; it  is  in  this  mode  of  group- 
ing, and  following  the  principles  of  nature,  that  the  man 
of  tafte  will  be  diltinguifhed  from  the  mere  gardener.  The 
effedt  of  putting  in  pradfice  the  principles  to  be  derived 
from  fuch  a ftudy  may  be  feen,  it  is  faid,  in  Mr.  Price’s 


woods  at  Foxley^  which  no  man  of  tafte  ever,  it  is  fup- 
pofed, faw  without  being  filled  with  wonder  and  delight. 

A Hill  further  fource  of  variety,  which  is  independent  of 
the  modes  of  growth  or  the  manner  of  difpofition,  is  in  the 
colour.  Therefore,  in  order  to  affift  in  the  arrangement  of 
a numerous  collection  of  trees  and  (hrubs,  a knowdedge  of 
the  harmony  of  tints  is  eflentially  neceflary  to  the  planter, 
and  of  very  confiderable  importance  to  his  fuccefs  in  the 
bufinels. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  the  different  tints  of  green  in 
trees  are  diftinClions  too  minute  to  be  attended  to  for  this 
purpofe  ; but  reflection  and  experience  fliew  that  they  are  of 
material  confequence  in  this  fort  of  fcenery.  Imagine,  fays 
the  writer,  two  woods  of  eqlial  and  confiderable  extent, — 
the  one  compofed  of  the  yellow  green  of  the  weeping  wil- 
low, the  other  of  the  dark  green  of  the  oak  : how  different 
muff  be  the  imprefiion  received  from  each,  though  the  ge- 
neral form  and  compofition  of  both,  at  a diftance,  would 
appear  in  fome  meafure  the  fame  ! It  is  evident,  that  the 
effeCI  of  the  different  greens  muft  be  much  more  confpicu- 
ous  in  feenes  intended  to  be  more  minutely  examined  by  the 
eye : how  different  even  the  green  of  the  goofebery-bulh 
and  currant-tree  when  oppofed  to  each  other  ! 

It  it  remarked,  that  the  tints  of  trees  may  be  confidered 
in  refpeCl  to  their  harmony  with  one  another — with  external 
fcenery — their  gradation — and  their  particular  effeCIs.  The 
harmony  of  tints  is  fuppofed,  in  general,  to  be  derived  from 
the  refpeCIive  agreement,  difagreement,  and  deftruCIion  of 
particular  kinds  when  mixed  together  ; and  that  thefe  har- 
monies, difeords,  and  privations,  will  remain  true,  although 
the  colours  ftiould  not  be  bright.  The  flighteft  tinge  will 
have  the  effeCI.  When  weak  colours  that  agree  are  placed 
near  each  other,  they  fupport  and  give  fpirit  to  one  another. 
A hawthorn  hedge,  among  the  green  of  pafture  fields,  has, 
it  is  aflerted,  the  fame  dull  green  appearance  ; but  when  op- 
pofed to  the  brown  of  a ploughed  field,  it  appears  with  pe- 
culiar fpirit  and  force.  And  again,  the  ploughed  field, 
were  it  not  contrafted  with  the  hedge  or  fome  objeCI  of  a 
fimilar  colour,  would  appear  dark  and  colourlefs  ; but  op- 
pofed to  the  hedge,  it  appears  of  a rich  brown.  A Hunt- 
ingdon willow,  obfefved  alone,  it  is  maintained,  appears 
green  like  any  other  tree  ; but,  contrafted  with  an  oak  or  a 
chefiiut,  it  approaches  to  white  ; and  the  oak  again,  by  the^ 
contrail,  appears  much  darker  than  before.  If  plantations 
were  arranged  agreeably  to  thefe  principles,  the  colour* 
would,  it  is  believed,  at  all  times  appear  ftriking  and  forci- 
ble ; but  from  the  oppofite  conduft,  that  of  mixing  all 
colours  together,  they  are  annihilated,  and  their  feparate  ef- 
feds  dejlroyed.  In  confequence  of  this,  it  is  frequently  faid 
that  trees  have  no  colour  but  green,  except  in  autumn,  and  that 
attention  to  thefe  principles  in  their  arrangement  is  frivolous. 
But  nothing  can  (hew  greater  ignorance  of  nature.  Green 
is  indeed  the  predominant  colour  of  trees  ; but  it  is  only  in 
one  or  two  of  the  fummer  months  that  it  nearly  abforbs 
every  other  colour.  All  trees  have  their  peculiar  autumn 
and  fpring  tints,  which  in  midfummer  are  only  weakened, 
not  deftroyed  ; and,  whether  it  be  not  of  greater  im- 
portance to  attend  to  the  harmony  of  thefe  tints,  than  to 
negledl  it  altogether,  becaufe  the  effefl  would  be  in  fome 
degree  loft  during  a month  or  fix  weeks  in  fummer,  every 
man  of  tafte  or  fenfe  is  left  to  judge.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  harmony  of  wood  with  landfcape  muft  depend  upon  the 
general  principles  that  have  been  already  mentioned.  One 
principle  of  harmony  is,  that  the  general  appearance  of  the 
wood  planted  about  a manfion  fliould  correfpond  with  the 
general  appearance  of  the  wood  in  the  furrounding  country : 
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if  otherwife,  the  fpace  fo  planted  will  appear  a formal  fpot 
in  the  general  view.  The  fame  principle  requires  alfo,  that 
in  a fcene  where  water  is  a prominent  part,  and  has  a ten- 
dency to  make  the  landfcape  too  cold  ; trees  of  warm  tints 
(by  no  means  evergreens)  ihould  be  principally  planted  ad- 
joining to  it.  On  the  contrary,  where  buildings  make  the 
landfcape  too  warm,  cool  tints,  fuch  as  ever-greens,  fhould 
be  planted,  to  counteract  that  tendency.  Some  objcdts  in 
landfcape  require  to  be  relieved  and  fet  off  with  fpirlt, 
others  require  to  be  kept  under,  or  prevented  from  becom- 
ing principal.  Thefe,  and  a great  number  of  other  im- 
portant particulars,  are  effeCted  by  the  colouring  of  trees 
and  Ihrubs. 

It  is  remarked,  that  if  we  operate  with  the  permanent 
dark  and  light  greens,  as  with  light  and  fhade  in  landfcape 
painting,  we  may  produce  many  of  the  effects  of  aerial 
per/peHive.  The  imaginary  height  of  a hill  may  be  in- 
creafed,  by  placing  dark  coloured  trees  at  the  Safe,  and 
lighter  kinds  towards  the  fummit ; fo  may  the  appareitt 
breadth  of  a lake,  by  planting  trees  of  a dark  green  on 
the  fide  nearelt  the  eye,  and  others  of  a lighter  tinge  on  the 
oppolite  fide  ; in  the  fame  manner,  bays  or  recelTes  may  be 
apparently  deepened  by  placing  the  light  coloured  greens  on 
the  prominences.  This  mode  of  operating  with  the  colours 
of  trees  will  only  be  deemed  unimportant,  it  is  fuppofed, 
by  the  ignorant  or  unexperienced. 

But  though  the  harmony  of  tints  only  produces  a pleafing 
fcene,  their  difagreement,  on  the  other  hand,  may  produce 
a linking  effeCl.  An  outline,  which  cannot  be  varied  in 
form,  may  be  broken  by  the  oppofition  of  its  tints,  or  by 
maffes  of  dark  and  light  green.  Two  or  three  trees  toge- 
ther, that  form  a flriking  contrail  with  all  around,  may  at- 
tracl  the  eye,  and  fix  it  fo,  as  either  to  induce  it  to  admire 
fomeobJeCl,  as  a building;  or  prevent  it  from  viewing  fome- 
thing  difagreeable,  or  lefs  noble,  in  the  fcene.  Trees  of  a 
reddilh  tint,  or  ever-greens,  have  the  power  of  attracting 
the  eye  in  an  allonilhing  degree  ; and  in  many  places,  where 
the  former  have  been  planted  at  random  among  other  trees, 
they  dillraCl  the  whole  feenery  in  the  autumnal  months. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  planta- 
tions, the  great  bufinefs  is  that  of  uniting  beauty  with 
utility  in  the  moll  natural  manner,  which  is  bell  accomplilhed 
by  the  confideration  of  forells  or  woody  walles,  which  are 
the  fpecies  of  feenery  that  approach  as  near  or  nearer  to 
nature  than  any  other  in  this  country ; by  this  means  may 
be  difeovered  the  indications  of  every  valuable  or  ufeful 
practice  in  beneficial  or  piClurefque  planting.  Butin  refpeCl 
to  arrangement  where  utility  alone  is  the  main  objeCl,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  as  every  tree  has  a certain  foil  and  fitua- 
tion,  or  thofe  in  which  it  will  profper  better  than  in  any 
other,  that  is,  produce  timber  in  the  greatell  quantity  and 
bell  quality,  and  as  this  tree  will  in  general  pay  better  than 
more  valuable  kinds  which  would  not  thrive,  or  would  grow 
too  quick  in  fuch  places  ; it  follows,  that  in  the  formation 
uf  ufeful  plantations,  one  great  objeCt  Ihould  be,  to  accom- 
modate the  trees  to  thefe  circumllances,  as  already  feen. 
And,  as  the  properties  of  foils  and  fituations  are  various, 
thefe  naturally  lead  to  a correfponding  variation  of  the  forts 
ef  trees  alfo  ; and  this  variation,  ' is  fuppofed,  at  once  pro- 
duces ornament  and  utility.  Thus,  in  natural  forells  fuch  an 
arrangement  aCtually  takes  place.  Hence,  in  one  part,  the 
oaji  IS  found  as  the  principal  tree  ; the  hazel  the  principal 
undergrowth  ; and  other  particular  plants,  graffes,  and 
mofies,  chiefly  to  prevail.  While  a little  farther  on,  a few 
beeches  mingle  with  the  oaks  ; Hill  more  onward  the  beech 
becomes  the  principal  tree ; the  undergrowths  changing  in 


the  fame  way,  the  thorn,  with  other  plants,  graffes,  and 
moffes  being  found.  Ultim.ately  the  land  becomes  raoill, 
when  the  birch  gradually  ihews  itlelf,  and  this  moillure  in- 
creafing  as  the  birch  retires,  it  is  fucceeded  by  the  alder ; 
each  wnth  their  appropriate  undergrowths,  or  ever-vai*ying 
glades  of  pallure,  as  fliewn  by  Gilpin  in  his  “ Forell 
Scenery,”  and  “ Walks  in  a Forell,”  &c.  In  this  manner 
the  arrangement  proceeds  throughout  the  whole  forell ; and 
if  the  foil  were  minutely  examined,  it  would  be  found  to 
vary  correfpondently  with  the  trees.  Where  the  oak 
abounds,  it  will  generally  be  deep  and  good  ; dry  where  the 
beech  fucceeds  bell ; and  moill  in  different  degrees  where  the 
birch  and  alder  prevail. 

Planters,  it  is  fuppofed,  have  feldom  a fufficient  idea  of 
the  effedls  and  advantages  that  might  be  produced,  by 
having  recourfe  to  this  mode  of  arranging  vegetables  in  arti- 
ficial feenery,  whether  the  firll  eXpence  of  planting,  the 
future  beauty,  or  the  ultimate  utility  of  it  be  regarded. 
Only  thofe  who  combine  a knowledge  of  botany  with  paint- 
ing, it  is  imagined,  can  conceive  the  variety  and  perpetual 
interell  that  may  be  thus  created  in  a place  even  of  the 
imallell  extent,  and  with  the  leail  natviral  advantages.  In 
the  prefent  mode,  all  improved  places  have  a famenefs  in 
their  general  appearance  ; as  they  are  compofed  of  the  fame 
kind  of  mixture.  The  Ihrubbery,  or  a part  of  it,  in  one 
place,  is  precilely  the  fame  with  another  at  a dillance  from 
it,  and  affords  a pattern  of  all  others ; but  were  nature  fol- 
lowed in  this  refpeft,  the  variety  would  be  endlefs.  Nothing, 
it  is  believed,  could  then  be  more  interefting,  than  to  walk 
or  ride  through  a place  thus  laid  out ; to  view  the  trees, 
flirubs,  plants,  and  even  the  graffes  and  ferns ; the  infinite 
diverfity  of  fhapes,  colouring,  and  compofition  of  the  trees 
and  Ihrubs  ; and  the  ever-varying  openings  and  intricate  re- 
ceffes  between  them  ; again,  varied  with  groups  and  turfs 
of  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  fpreading  among  the  grafs, 
in  every  direftion  ; and  all  this  independently  of  every  other 
objedl,  fuch  as  buildings,  rocks,  water,  animals,  diftant 
profpeft,  and  even  variety  in  the  grounds.  So  that  by  this 
mode  of  planting,  a fituation  naturally  the  moll  dull  and 
infipid,  may  be  made  infinitely  varied  and  intereffing.  And 
it  is  aflerted,  that  this  mode  of  arrangement  is  not  more 
beautiful  in  flirubberies,  flower-gardens,  and  green-houfes, 
than  it  is  profitable  in  extenfive  plantations. 

In  the  difpofition  of  the  wood  in  plantations  about  coun- 
try refidences,  the  forms  of  the  furfaces  the  moll  defireable 
to  be  planted  in  the  grounds,  are  chiefly  to  be  determined  by 
the  charadler  which  they  are  to  aflumc.  Where  they  are  of 
an  even  or  level  furface,  there  can  be  nothing  to  interfere 
with  this  rule  ; but  when  the  furface  is  varied  with  Iwells, 
hollows,  and  abruptnefles,  the  great  art  is,  to  combine  the 
natural  charadler  of  the  place  with  the  chara£ler  to  be 
created;  and  when  thefe  are  underttood  by  the  deligner,  the 
bell  effedl  will  be  produced.  However,  independently  of 
artificial  characters,  nature  always  points  out  riling  grounds 
for  plantations.  Wood  placed  on  knolls  or  fwells,  it  is 
contended,  heightens  their  effeCts,  and  gives  fpirit,  force, 
and  intricacy  to  a fcene,  otherwife  tame  and  monotonous. 
On  the  contrary,  wood  placed  in  the  hollows  only,  or  in 
the  hollows  and  eminences  indiferiminately,  deflroys  all  the 
expreflion  or  natural  features  of  the  furface,  and  often  pro- 
duces deformities.  Nothing  is  more  noble  than  a fteep  hill 
clothed  with  wood  ; but,  imagine  .this  hill  perfeClly  bare, 
while  the  furrounding  country  is  wooded,  and  it  becomes  a 
deformity  in  the  general  view.  To  plant  the  hollows,  and 
leave  bare  the  eminences,  is,  in  almoll  every  fituation,  coun- 
teracting nature.  Even  in  pleafure  grounds  or  parks,  a 
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group  of  fhrubs,  or  a few  trees,  placed  upon  a rife,  how- 
ever gentle,  fet  off  the  fcene,  as  it  were,  at  once  ; but, 
plant  them  only  in  the  low  places,  and  they  will  remain 
until  full  grown  before  they  have  much  effeif  ; and  at  that 
time,  though  the  refidence  may  have  the  appearance  of  wood 
at  a diftance  ; yet,  when  it  is  examined  particularly,  the 
features  of  the  grounds  are  totally  deftroyed.  There  are 
many  places  in  the  country  which  have  a fufficient  quantity 
of  old  wood,  which,  if  it  had  been  planted  with  a proper 
regard  to  the  natural  variety  of  the  grounds,  would  have 
made  them  as  fuperior  to  their  prefent  llate,  as  that  is  now 
to  fuch  as  are  totally  deftitute  of  trees.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, meant  that  no  low  fituation  lliould  be  planted,  or 
that  trees  Ihould  be  placed  formally  on  the  fummit  of  every 
eminence  ; on  the  contrary,  dills,  dingles,  and  fuch  romantic 
places  fhould  be  fhaded  with  wood;  and  not  a group,  nor 
a fingle  tree  Ihould  exift,  but  what  appears  connetled  with 
other  trees,  as  well  as  with  the  grounds.  Taking  the  coun- 
try in  a general  point  of  view,  the  hills  fhould  be  wooded  ; 
the  rifing  grounds  between  the  hills  and  vallies  diverfified 
with  handfome  refidences,  pafture  lands,  and  fome  corn 
fields  ; and  the  lowefi  parts  kept  in  a Hate  of  almofl  per- 
petual aration.  Thefe  vallies  in  general,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a more  free  circulation  of  air,  and  favour  the  particular 
mode  of  farming  to  which  they  are  fuited,  fhould  be  free 
from  plantations,  and  fometimes  even  from  hedges.  Viewed 
from  rifing  ga-ounds  in  the  autumnal  feafon,  they  ihould 
prefent  broad  flat  fhades  of  rich  yellows,  interfperfed  with 
farm  houfes,  and  relieved  by  roads,  canals,  or  rivers.  A n 
example  in  illuflration  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  met  with 
in  the  valley  called  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie  in  Scotland. 

In  faft,  it  is  contended,  that  there  is  nothing  of  fo  great 
importance  as  the  fituation  of  wood,  whether  the  general 
appearance  of  the  country  and  the  improvement  of  its  cli- 
mate, or  the  beauty  and  value  of  individual  properties,  are 
had  in  contemplation.  All  other  operations  that  can  be 
eflefted  about  refidences,  are  thought  comparatively  of  little 
confeqiience.  It  is  the  wood,  it  is  fuppofed,  like  the  fliades 
in  a pidfure,  that  gives  the  effedt  ; and  as  it  is  by  the  fitua- 
tion and  relative  conneftion  of  thefe  fhades,  that  an  expref- 
five  or  unmeaning  pidture  is  produced  by  the  painter ; fo  by 
the  fcite  and  connexion  of  plantations,  a place  is  either  de- 
formed or  beautified  by  the  planter.  Even  fmall  groups 
and  detached  trees  are  of  the  utmolf  confequence  in  this 
refpedi,  when  fltilfully  performed  or  put  in  their  places,  but 
where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe  the  whole  is  fpoiled.  It  is 
faid  to  be  lamentable  to  fee  the  plantations  that  are  daily 
making  at  a coniiderable  expence,  without  any  regard  to 
this  principle.  In  this  level  country  it  may,  however,  be 
thought  of  lefs  confequence,  than  where  the  grounds  are 
ftrikingly  varied  by  nature,  as  in  Wales  and  Scotland, 
where  it  is  of  the  firft  importance.  It  is  conceived,  that  in 
lefs  than  half  a century,  wood  may  completely  change  the 
appearance  of  the  refidences  of  gentlemen,'  and  of  the  whole 
country  ; and  thofe  who  underfland  the  fubjedt  will  allow, 
that  there  is  fome  danger  of  the  change  producing  a bad 
effeft,  as  is  illultrated  by  the  example  of  fome  parts  of 
Scotland. 

In  refpect  to  the  quantity  and  difpofition  of  the  wood 
which  is  to  furround  refidences,  it  fhould  either,  it  is  faid, 
be  arranged  in  groups,  fo  clofe  together,  as,  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance, to  appear  a connedted  m.ais ; or  one  or  more  large 
irregular  maffes  mufl  be  planted,  to  which  all  the  groups 
and  fingle  trees  fliould  feem  to  belong.  The  former  me- 
thod, it  is  fuggefted,  will  have  a good  effedt  when  the  fur- 
face  is  unvaried  ; but  can  only  be  adopted  with  propriety, 
when  the  fituation  of  the  refidence  is  elevated  or  on  a de- 


clivity, where  moiflure  or  ftagnation  of  air  will  not  prove 
pernicious.  But  the  latter  method  may  be  had  recourfe  to 
in  every  cafe.  In  k‘vels,  the  principal  mafs  or  mafl’es  may 
be  placed  at  fome  diftance  from  the  houfe  ; which  may 
ftill  be  coiinedled  with  it  or  them  by  intervening  groups 
judicioufly  placed  for  the  purpofe.  On  irregular  furfaces 
and  hilly  fituations  the  fame  mode  may  be  fuccefsfully  adopted. 
The  malTes  may  generally  be  placed  upon  the  hills,  while 
the  connedting  chain,  thickets,  and  ftraggling  groups  de- 
feend  into  the  valley,  and  embrace  the  houfe.  Thefe 
groups  Ihould  never  be  large,  three  or  four  trees  together 
will  generally  be  fufficient  ; their  effedt  depends  not  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  group,  but  upon  their  number  and 
apparent  connection.  This  objedt  is  attained  by  making 
the  groups  loofe  and  open,  and  by  fcattering  fingle  trees 
among  them  ; and  again  by  grouping  thefe  fingle  trees,  and 
even  many  of  the  groups  and  thickets,  with  low  growths, 
as  hollies,  thorns,  honeyfuckles,  ivy,  &c.  to  take  away  from 
the  formality  of  folitary  and  naked  Items  rifing  from  fmooth 
turf.  The  common  method  of  fcattering  fingle  trees  here  and 
there,  and  always  at  lome  diftance  from  one  another,  gives 
a formal  Jlernmy  appearance  to  a lawn  or  park,  which  is  never ' 
feen  in  nature.  An  example  of  the  valuable  mode  of  form- 
ing plantations,  tvhich  is  here  recommended,  is  given  from 
Foxley. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  or  kinds  of  plantations,  they  may 
be  confidered  as  the  grove,  which  is  a collection  of  trees 
without  undergrowth  ; the  wood  or  forejl,  which  is  a col- 
ledtion  of  trees  with  undergrowth  ; the  copfe-wood,  which 
is  undergrowth  alone  ; the  group,  which  is  compofed  of  two 
trees  or  more,  or  a tree  and  one  or  more  fhrubs  planted  to- 
gether ; and  the  avenue,  which  confifts  of  fingle  rows  of 
trees  fet  in  different  diredtions  according  to  fancy  or  utility. 

The  firft,  or  grove,  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  former 
of  which  is  commonly  employed  for  ornament  in  parks  and 
other  limilar  places.  Thefe  are  moftly  unincloled ; they 
admit  the  pafture  to  grow  below  them  ; and  appear,  in 
walking  through  them,  as  a large  colledtion  of  fingle  trees. 
The  latter  kind  of  which  is  cornpofed  of  the  pine  or  fir 
tribe.  This  fort  is  for  the  moft  part  planted  upon  hills, 
moors,  commons,  or  other  places  of  the  fame  nature  ; they 
are  thicker  than  the  former  kind,  and  they  effedtu.ally  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  pafture  : they  are  principally  inclofed. 
The  charadter  of  the  former  is  generally  folemnity  aiid 
beauty  ; that  of  the  latter  chiefly  pidturefqiienefs.  Groves 
are  originally  planted  equally  thick  with  other  plantations. 
As  they  grow,  they  are  gradually  thinned  out,  until  the 
trees  left  Handing  are  able  to  defend  themlelves  from  cattle. 
The  fence  is  then  removed  or  deftroyed,  the  outline  varied, 
and  the  fpaces  between  the  trees  fown  with  grafs-feeds. 
Fir  groves  are  often  allowed  to  remain,  without  thinning, 
until  they  are  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old ; and  then 
they  are  confidered  as  a full  crop,  and  cut  regularly  over. 
See  Gkovk. 

The  fecond,  or  wood,  is  moftly  well  fuited  both  for  or- 
nament ;uid  utility.  It  is  primarily  formed  by  planting 
timber  trees  at  fuch  diftances  as  would  form  a grove, 
and  filling  up  the  mterftices  with  the  kinds  intended  for 
undergrowth.  This,  it  is  fuppoled,  is  the  moft  gene- 
rally applicable  kind  ot  plantation,  and  commonly  the 
moft  profitable,  particularly  when  in  ftnpes  and  belts. 
There,  the  undergrowth  thrives  bell  ; thickens  the  ftripe 
below  ; completes  the  Ihelter  ; and  by  concealing  the  real 
breadth,  gives  a maflivenefs  and  grandeur  to  narrow  plan- 
tations, which  they  can  never  have,  if  planted  in  the  grove 
ftyle.  Oak  undergrowUh  is  generally  the  rnoft  proper,  and, 
if  its  w’orth  were  fully  known,  many  plantations  might  be 
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made  of  double  their  prefent  value,  have  a much  better 
efFeft,  and  afford  better  (belter.  Moll  plantations,  efpeci- 
ally  in  tlie  northern  parts  of  the  country,  though  they  ge- 
nerally go  under  the  title  of  woods,  are,  in  reality,  of  the 
grove  kind.  None  of  the  trees  are  found  kept  under  the 
reft  in  a decided  manner,  cut  over,  and  allowed  to  fpring 
up  again,  while  a certain  number,  from  ftfteen  to  thirty  feet 
diftance,  are  preferred  until  their  timber  be  full  grown ; but 
the  trees  being  once  planted,  are  allowed  to  grow  up  to- 
gether, only  a few  being  thinned  out  where  they  are  too 
much  crowded,  and  even  this  is  very  little  attended  to. 
Thofe  removed  are  either  cut  over,  or  grubbed  out  by  the 
roots,  as  is  found  moft  convenient,  without  any  regard  to 
propriety.  In  confequence  of  this  management,  a few 
bufhes  of  undergrowth  are  found  in  fome  places,  and  the 
reft  of  the  ground,  if  not  fliaded  too  much  by  the  crowded 
trees,  is  covered  with  palture  ; and  neither  the  pafture, 
nor  the  undergrowth,  from  being  intermixed,  can  be  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  the  proprietor.  There  are  other  plan- 
tations where  undergrowth  exifts  among  timber  trees  in  a 
more  general  way,  but  of  kinds  which  are  of  little  or  no 
life,  except  for  fuel ; and  this  is  by  no  means  a profitable 
article,  especially  in  a cold  diftridl.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  woods  in  fome  places  where  both  timber 
and  undergrowth  are  cultivated  ; and  it  is  from  obferving 
the  great  profits  derived  by  the  proprietors  of  thefe,  that 
the  advantages  of  railing  oak  undergrowth  in  woods  is  fo 
ftrongly  recommended.  The  very  high  price  which  is  given 
for  oak-bark  is  generally  known  ; and  the  fum  given  for 
an  acre  of  oaks,  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  years  old,  va- 
luable for  the  bark  alone,  is  very  confiderable.  Inftances 
of  thefe  kinds  are  adduced  from  the  woods  of  Duiikeld 
in  Scotland,  where  there  are  lands  of  very  little  value  for 
any  other  purpofe,  that  contain  oak  woods,  chiefly  of  the 
natural  kind,  the  undergrowth  of  which  is  fold  every 
twenty-five  years,  at  the  rate  of  from  35/.  to  60/.  the 
acre,  clear  of  all  expences  ; or  from  25^.  to  481.  the  acre 
annually  ; independent  of  the  value  of  the  timber  trees 
left,  fifty  of  which  commonly  remain  to  each  acre.  And 
in  more  low  and  fheltered  fituations,  it  is  contended,  that 
double  the  advantage  would  be  derived,  in  confequence  of 
the  more  quick  growth,  as  in  fuch  cafes  the  undergrowth 
would  become  equal  in  fize  in  the  courfe  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  and  therefore  afford  two  cuttings  inftead  of 
one  in  the  fame  length  of  time  ; befides  more  uniform  crops 
be  produced,  from  the  greater  regularity  in  planting,  which 
would  be  adopted.  But  left  oak  undergrowth  fliould  be 
thought  to  be  made  more  profitable  than  it  really  is,  it  is 
further  remarked,  that,  in  the  moft  cold,  hilly  fituations  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  it  will  afford  upwards  of  2/.,  and  in 
more  favourable  fituations  above  3/.,  the  ftatute  acre  an- 
nually ; and  if  properly  attended  to  in  its  early  growth, 
ftill  more.  The  eafy  and  cheap  method  of  railing  it  by 
means  of  the  acorn,  is  alfo  a great  recommendation  of  it, 
as  well  as  that  of  its  growing  better  and  more  expeditioufly 
in  this  way.  Where  an  undergrowth  alone  of  oak  is  wanted, 
other  forts  of  timber  trees  may  be  planted  with  the  acorns. 
Thefe  ftatements  ftrongly  difplay  the  fuperiority  and  ad- 
vantages of  woods  over  other  kinds  of  plantations  ; but 
the  recommendation  of  the  formation  of  them,  exclufivc 
of  groves  or  coppices,  is  not  by  any  means  intended,  as,  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  thin  kinds  of  land,  with  bad  under 
ftrata,  where  the  fir  formed  into  groves,  is  more  profitable 
than  any  other  kind  of  plantations  : and  there  are  Iteeps 
and  rocky  banks,  where  no  tree  can  be  fo  advantageoully 
cultivated  as  the  common  afti ; and  rich  nioift  places,  where 
no  plantation  will  turu  out  fo  profitable  as  ofiers.  But,  ge- 
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nerally  fpeaking,  it  may  be  fafely  afferted,  that  woods  are 
the  kind  of  plantation  that  ought  to  be  moft  commonly 
formed  ; and  that  though  the  kind  of  timber  grown  in  thefe 
woods  mull  vary  according  to  the  confumption  of  different 
places,  yet  that  oak  will  be  found  the  bell  and  moft  pro- 
fitable undergrowth  of  any.  See  Wood. 

In  refpeft  to  the  third  fort,  or  copfe-wood,  it  is  alone 
feldom  defirable  in  point  of  charafter,  though,  in  many 
places,  it  is  the  moll  profitable  kind  of  plantation.  Its 
formation  is  very  Ample  : when  of  a proper  fize  it  is  cut 
down  ; after  which#  the  Itools  fpring  up  again  ; and  this 
operation  is  had  recourfe  to  in  a periodical  manner. 
Thefe  kinds  of  woods  are,  howeyer,  in  general,  under  a 
very  wretched  fort  of  management  in  many  parts  of  this 
country.  See  Coppice. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth,  or  group,  whether  made  in 
the  ground,  or  in  the  hedges  which  divide  the  fields,  it 
fhould  be  well  and  ornamentally  formed. 

And  in  the  fifth,  or  avenue,  whether  the  rows  of  the  trees 
be  leading  to  a refidence  or  in  other  parts  of  grounds,  they 
fliould  be  well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  fituations  and 
other  circumflances.  See  Avenue. 

In  all  cafes  where  plantations  are  to  be  made,  it  is  of 
great  confequence  to  fix  upon  the  moft  pi'oper  kinds.  In 
afcertaining  this,  the  kinds  of  woods  and  fpecies  of  trees 
met  with  in  the  furrounding  country,  the  market,  the 
prefent  or  probable  expence  of  carriage  by  land  or  water, 
and  a variety  of  other  circumllances,  are  to  be  confidered ; 
and  that  kind  fixed  upon  which  will  in  the  end  turn 
out  the  moft  profitable.  And  the  plantations  being  once 
made,  the  particular  kinds  fliould  be  held  ftriftly  in  view 
in  their  management  afterwards.  A colleftion  of  oaks  de- 
figned  for  a grove,  if  not  gradually  thinned  out  as  they 
grow  up,  will  never,  it  is  fuppofed,  fucceed ; but  if  the 
fame  colleftion  were  intended  for  a wood,  thinning  them 
out,  in  place  of  cutting  over,  would  leffen  the  crop  of  un- 
dergrowth. There  is  no  method  of  management  that  will 
make  a colleftion  of  firs  a wood  ; nor  can  a colledlion  of 
hazels,  or  other  low  growths  erroneoufly  planted  to  rear  a 
grove,  ever  be  made  to  affume  that  charafter.  The  idea 
of  forming  and  preferving  a dillindl  charadler  in  plantations, 
it  is  thought,  is  never  fufficiently  attended  to  by  planters  in 
general, — a certain  fpace  is  to  be  planted,  and  it  is  filled  up 
with  trees  at  random.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  from  this 
neglefl  alone,  independent  of  all  others,  as  thofe  of  pre- 
vioully  preparing  the  foil  to  planting,  cultivating,  and  keep- 
ing it  in  order  afterwards,  training  and  thinning,  with  other 
operations,  that  few  plantations  yield  one-third  of  the  profit 
which  they  might.  It  is,  however,  fuggelled,  that,  if  the 
particular  kind  of  plantation  to  be  formed,  were  previoufly 
determined  upon,  the  bufinefs  might  proceed  with  a degree 
of  certainty  unknown  and  unpradlifed  at  the  prefent  period, 
as  well  as  other  great  advantages  be  derived  from  it. 

In  relation  to  the  outlines  or  boundaries  of  plantations, 
they  fhould,  it  is  imagined,  be  determined  by  the  chara£ler 
which  they  are  to  affume.  The  tree  being  a pifturefque 
objeft,  all  wood  is  confequently  fo  ; and  as  the  addition  of 
wood  to  ground  is  alv/ays  an  additicji  of  pifturefquenefs, 
although  frequently  blended  with  grandeur  or  beauty, 
hence  the  propriety  of  irregular  or  pidlurefque  outlines  in 
all  kinds  of  plantations.  Where  the  charadler  to  be  pro- 
duced is  that  of  grandeur,  the  bounding  line,  it  is  afferted, 
fliould  confift  of  bold  angular  prominences,  fucceeded  by 
deep  incifions,  forming  large  bays  and  promontories ; and 
to  give  thefe  ftill  greater  effedt,  and  vary  their  outline 
againft  the  fley,  they  fliould  be  adapted  to  the  variations  of 
the  ground,  the  bays  being  in  the  hoUov/s,  and  the  pro- 
montories 
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moiitories  on  the  eminences.  In  this  mixture  of  curves  and 
ftraight  lines,  the  former  (hould  generally  be  obtufe  and 
convex,  and  the  latter  of  conhderable  length.  All  fliould 
appear  “ irregularly  great.”  Such  plantations  as  are  made 
on  hills  ought  always  to  afl'ume  the  charafter  of  grandeur. 
Thofe  introduced  among  cultivated  fields,  and  bounded  by 
llraight  lines,  may  alfo  have  a very  grand  effeft,  if  due  regard 
be  had  to  vary  their  outline,  by  attending  to  the  angular  in- 
fertions  of  hedgerows,  or  belts  of  planting  ; though,  in  this 
cafe,  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  a degree  of  formality,  which 
is  always  connedfed  with  cultivation,  and  which,  being  ef- 
fential  to  it,  cannot  be  confidered  as  a deformity.  But 
where  a plantation  is  to  be  made  of  a fize  which  does  not 
alfume  the  charadfer  of  grandeur,  the  outline  fliould  be  com- 
pofed  of  fuch  a mixture  of  iiraight  and  curved  lines  as  will 
relieve  each  other,  produce  variety  luid  intricacy,  and  cor- 
refpond  with  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unnatural  or  infipid  than  a ferpentine  line,  or  one 
wholly  compofed  of  curves,  as  the  boundary  of  a planta- 
tion ; it  is  totally  void  of  variety  and  intricacy,  and  dellitute 
of  force  and  fpirit,  which  are  fome  of  the  great  objedfs 
gained  by  planting,  and  which  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
irregular  or  picdurefque  forms  to  confer.  The  outline, 
whole  ornament  is  a principal  confideration,  Ihould  be 
oroken  by  lingie  trees  and  groups,  fo  difperfed,  as  to  in- 
creafe  its  irregularity^  and  take  away  from  that  formality 
and  lamenefs  which  lines  of  every  kind  have,  when  viewed 
alone.  Thofe  who  attempt  this,  without  underftanding 
effedt,  clog  up  the  bays  and  receffes,  in  place  of  making 
them  appear  deeper  and  more  intricate ; and  thus  they  do 
much  more  harm  than  good.  The  outline  is  alfo  greatly 
varied,  and  much  improved,  by  mixing  low  growths  with 
timber  trees  along  the  boundary  of  the  plantation  ; and 
afterwards  by  taking  away  the  fence,  and  making  partial  in- 
roads or  recelles  of  different  forms  and  degrees  of  depth. 
In  open  groves,  where  the  trees  Hand  lingie,  and  have  no 
fence,  tlie  outline  is  ealily  varied,  and  with  great  elfedt. 
The  different  forms,  colours,  and  flrades  of  green,  when  no 
other  mode  is  applicable,  may  often  have  a furprillng  effedt 
in  apparently  varying  the  boundary  of  a plantation  ; a line 
example  of  which  is  feen  at  Keddlelfone.  Groups  and 
thickets,  when  planted  in  place  of  a circular  fence,  like  a 
clump,  Ihould  always  have  the  moll  irregular  outline.  This 
irregularity  is  apparently  increafed,  by  mixing  low  witli 
tall  growths  at  planting ; by  removing  the  fence,  when 
thefe  are  grown  to  a certain  lieight  ; and  by  judicious  thin- 
ning. The  great  beauty  of  fmall  groups  and  fingle  trees 
arifes  from  their  connedtion,  and  the  bends  and  inclinations 
of  their  Hems.  This  may  be  produced,  by  planting  two  or 
more  trees  or  fhrubs  in  one  hole,  of  difterent  kinds,  or  the 
fame  kinds  of  different  lizes.  See.  ; and  connedling  thefe  by 
others  llraggling  round  them.  And  the  moft  beautiful  ex- 
amples for  this  fort  of  work  are,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  be  found 
in  natural  forefts,  or  woody  banks  and  commons,  where 
trees  have  fprung  up  in  an  accidental  manner,  Examples 
reprefenting  the  manner  in  which  fmall  malles  and  groups 
of  trees  may  be  grown,  without  giving  a clump-like  appear- 
ance to  the  inclofures,  are  given  from  the  working  plans  of 
planting  at  Barnbarrow,  and  other  places.  The  general 
forms  of  the  malfes  may,  it  is  alferted,  be  infinitely  varied 
on  a level  furface  ; and  on  an  irregular  one,  they  ihould 
correfpond  with  it.  And,  as  it  is  believed  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  univerfally  applicable,  there  never  can  be  the 
fmalleft  necefiity  or  apology  for  any  thing  of  the  clump  kind 
in  fuch  cafes. 

Plantation,  in  Rural  Economy,  a portion  of  lasd 
planted  with  timber,  or  other  trees.  It  is  plain  that  planta- 


tions, when  judicioufly  made,  not  only  afford  great  im» 
provement  to  eftates,  but  are  highly  ornamental  to  the 
country.  They  fhould,  therefore,  be  more  particularly  at- 
tended to,  where  there  are  large  tradls  of  poor  barren  lands, 
that  cannot  be  converted  to  the  more  profitable  purpofes  of 
tillage  or  grafs.  They  have  alfo  a fine  effeft  in  the  vicinity 
of  habitations.  And  in  many  cafes,  the  proprietors  of 

eftates,  whether  of  large  or  moderate  fizes,  may  reap  great 
pleafure  and  advantage  in  allotting  a part  of  them  to  this 
life,  as  they  give  an  air  of  cultivation  and  fertility ; and 
after  eight  or  ten  years,  in  many  cafes,  bring  in  great  profit 
by  the  gradual  thinning  of  the  underwood,  befides  leaving 
a lufficiency  of  ftandards  to  attain  full  growth.  The  ex- 
pence attending  the  making  of  plantations,  and  the  knowing 
that  they  muft  wait  feveral  years  before  the  trees  have  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs,  or  can  afford  any  advantage, 
often,  however,  prove  an  obftacle  in  attempting  the  profe- 
cution  of  the  bufmefs.  But  the  expence  of  planting,  where 
the  plants  are  railed  on  the  grounds,  w'ill  not  be  fo  great  as 
may  be  imagined,  efpecially  as  a fmall  fpot  of  nurfery- 
ground  will  raife  plants  fufficient,  in  three  or  four  years,  to 
plant  a great  many  acres  of  land  ; and  the  expence  of  raifing 
and  planting,  with  the  lofs  of  time  in  waiting  till  the  plants 
attain  fome  growth,  will  be  compenfated  by  the  firft  fall  or 
thinning,  in  eight  or  ten  years  after  planting ; and  the 
ftools  which  remain  fhoot  up  again,  in  many  of  the  de- 
ciduous kind,  and  afford  a lopping  every  eight  or  ten  years, 
exclufively  of  the  due  portion  of  ftandards,  left  at  proper 
dillances  to  attain  full  growth  for  timber,  or  other  pur- 
pofes. 

It  fnay  be  noticed  that,  in  former  ages,  this  ifland 
abounded  in  natural  plantations  or  forefts,  which  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  furface  of  it  to  a very  confiderable  ex- 
tent, and  which  were  compofed  of  various  forts  of  tall  or 
lofty  trees  of  great  magnitude,  all  blended  together  in  a 
promifeuous  manner,  and  of  fpontaneous  growth.  Thofe 
vaft  forefts  were  never  planted  by  any  human  hands  ; fuch 
only  have  been  employed  for  ages  in  cutting  them  down ; 
for  in  many  places  there  were  fuch  profufions  of  ufelefs 
w'ood,  that  large  tradls  were  obliged  to  be  cleared  by  de- 
grees, in  order  to  cultivate  the  ground  for  other  purpofes  ; 
which,  together  witli  the  necefiary  demands  for  the  wood, 
from  time  to  time,  for  building,  and  other  ufes,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  owners  of  fuch  lands  reaping  confiderable  advan- 
tage from  the  fale  of  their  timber,  continued  gradually,  one 
generation  after  another,  the  pradlice  of  grubbing  up  and 
deftroying  their  timber  woods  and  plantations  without  mea- 
fure  ; 'and  but  few  ever  planted  any  in  the  place  of  that 
which  they  cut  down  ; fo  that,  in  many  parts,  there  is  at 
tills  time  almoft  a general  demolition  of  woodland,  and  many 
confiderable  eftates  have  fcarcely  any  timber  of  confequence 
or  value  left  ftaiiding  upon  them.  There  is,  in  fliort,  a 
want,  in  moft  places,  of  nearly  a complete  renovation  of 
the  timber ; which  Ihould  take  place  as  foon  as  poflible, 
otherwife  the  nation,  in  many  parts,  may  fuftain  confider- 
able injury,  from  the  increafing  fcarcity  of  fo  important  an 
article  of  internal  produce  and  general  confumption.  Every 
portion  of  land  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  capable  and  proper 
for  the  piirpofe,  ought,  therefore,  without  delay,  to  be  co- 
vered with  plantations  of  this  fort.  All  the  different  fteep, 
wafte,  unprodudlive  trails  of  land,  in  different  fituations, 
are  in  general  fit  for  being  converted  to  this  ufe,  often  with 
confiderable  advantage,  as  from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten 
times  that  which  they  could  be  made  to  afford  under  any 
other  fyftem  of  cultivation.  It  is  indeed  remarked,  that  of 
fuch  barren  waftes,  there  are  few  fpots  which  would  not 
admit  of  being  improved  in  this  manner,  under  particular 

circumftances ; 
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circumftances ; and  that  there  is  a very  great  number  of 
trafts,  of  vail  extent,  on  which  it  would  be  far  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  owner  than  that  of  attempting  any  other  forts 
of  improvement ; as  in  all  thofe  cafes  where  the  foil  is  dry, 
but  of  an  infertile  nature,  of  a heathy,  lliff,  hard,  clayey 
quality,  with  little  furface  produce,  or  where  it  is  much 
covered  or  filled  with  rocks  and  Hones  ; that,  in  faft,  there 
is  hardly  any  land  fo  poor,  barren,  rocky,  or  unprodudlive, 
as  not  to  admit  of  it,  when  properly  managed. 

In  making  plantations,  it  is  neceflary  to  choofe  fuch 
trees  as  are  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  foil  and 
lituation.  As  to  the  proper  forts  of  trees,  moll  of  the  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen  kinds  may  be  employed  with  pro- 
priety ; and  young  plants  of  from  about  two  or  three  to  five 
or  ten  feet  in  height  always  prove  more  fuccefsful  than  fuch 
as  are  older,  as  thofe  of  a younger  growth  always  take  root 
fooner,  and  ellablifh  themfelves  more  firmly,  fo  as  to  form 
confiderably  the  finell  plantations  at  lall,  and  are  of  longell 
duration  : for  though  large  trees  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  height,  efpecially  of  the  deciduous  kind,  may  with 
care  he  tranfplanted,  fo  as  to  grow,  and  probably  thrive 
tolerably  well  for  fome  years ; yet,  by  not  rooting  firmly, 
like  young  plants,  they  often  fail,  and,  after  fome  years 
Handing,  have  hardly  any  Ihoots,  and  at  laH  gradually 
dwindle  and  perilh  altogether. 

In  cafes  where  large  plantations  are  to  be  formed  of  foreH 
and  timber  trees,  particular  forts  muH  be  chofen,  coniilling 
of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees.  Of  the  firll  kinds,  the 
oak,  elm,  aHi,  beech,  chefnut,  hornbeain,  birch,  alder, 
maple,  fycamore,  plane,  poplar,  lime,  walnut,  mountain 
alh,  larch,  willow,  &c. 

There  are  two  methods  praclifed  in  fonning  plantations  : 
one  is  by  raifmg  the  trees  from  feed  at  once,  on  the  ground 
where  the  plantation  is  intended  to  be,  efpecially  the  de- 
ciduous kinds,  and  which  is  effefted  by  lowing  the  feed  in 
drills,  a yard  afunder,  the  plants  remaining  where  raifed, 
thinning  them  gradually  ; the  other  method  is  by  previoufly 
raifmg  the  plants  in  a nurferj',  till  two  or  three  feet  high, 
then  planting  them  out  into  the  places  allotted  them.  The 
former,  or  that  of  railing  the  plants  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, though  it  may  be  more  expeditious,  and  at  once  gets 
quit  of  the  trouble  of  tranfplanting,  requires  greater  atten- 
tion for  a few  years,  till  the  plants  have  lliot  up  out  of  the 
way  of  weeds ; but  the  trees,  from  their  always  remaining 
where , raifed,  without  being  dillurbed  by  removal,  may 
probably  make  a greater  progrefs.  The  latter  method,  or 
that  of  raifmg  the,  trees  firll  in  the  nurfery,  is  probably  the 
moH  commonly  praftifed,  as  being  thought  the  leaH  trouble- 
fome  and  expenlive,  with  regard  to  the  attendance  at  firll  to 
the  young  growth.  In  refpedl  to  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  the  final  reception  of  the  feed  or  plants,  it  is 
moflly  performed  by  deep  ploughing  and  harrowing  upon 
fuch  ground  as  the  plough  can  be  employed  on  ; but  where 
this  or  other  tillage  is  not  practicable,  only  young  plants 
from  the  nurfery  can  be  ufed,  digging  holes,  &c.  at  proper 
diHances,  one  for  the  reception  of  each  plant.  Where, 
however,  the  ground  can  be  tilled,  it  will  prove  very  advan- 
tageous, by  performing  it  a year  before ; lowing  it  with  a 
crop  of  turnips,  or  other  plants  of  a fimilar  kind  ; and  when 
thefe  come  off,  ploughing  and  harrowing  the  ground  again, 
for  the  reception  of  either  the  feed  or  plants  the  enfuing 
feafon.  The  moH  proper  feafon  for  making  this  fort  of 
plantation,  either  by  feed  or  plants,  is  any  time  in  dry  mild 
weather,  in  the  autumn,  as  from  O£lober  till  February,  or 
later  in  moiff  foils.  Where  large  traAs  are  to  be  planted, 
both  the  feed  and  plant  methods  muH  be  purfued  all  winter, 
at  every  favourable  opportunity.  The  ground,  where  the 


plantations  are  made,  fhould  be  previoufly  fenced  in  all 
round  with  a deep  ditch,  to  guard  againfl  the  encroachments 
of  cattle,  or  other  animals.  In  refpeA  to  after-manage- 
ment, while  the  plantations  are  young,  they  muH  have  fome 
attendance  to  deHroy  weeds,  which  may  be  expeditioufly 
executed  by  hoeing  between  the  rows  in  dry  weather,  or 
occafionally  by  horfe-hoeing : and  this  care  will  be  needful' 
for  two  or  three  years,  efpecially  to  the  feedling  plantations, 
until  the  trees  are  advanced  out  of  the  reach  of  weeds  ; after 
which  no  farther  trouble  will  be  required,  until  the  trees 
arc  ready  for  the  firH  fall  or  thinning  for  poles,  faggots, 
&c. 

After  eight  or  ten  years  growth,  they  are  moHly  of  a 
proper  fize  to  begin  the  firH  fall  by  a moderate  thinning, 
which  will  ferve  for  poles  and  faggot-wcx)d,  to  repay  fome 
of  the  expence  of  planting,  See.  But  only  a part  of  the 
plantation  fltould  be  lopped  the  firH  year  ; thinning  out  the 
weakeH  and  moll  unpromifing  growth  firH,  leaving  a fuffi- 
ciency  of  the  moll  vigorous  plants  pretty  clofe,  to  grow  up 
for  larger  purpofes  ; the  year  following  thinning  another 
part,  and  fo  continue  an  annual  thinning  fall,  till  the  whole 
plantation  has  been  gone  over  ; cutting  each  fall  down  near 
the  ground,  leaving  the  Hools  to  Ihoot  out  again,  efpecially 
in  the  deciduous  kinds  ; and  by  the  time  the  laH  fall  has 
been  made,  the  firH  will  have  (hot  up,  and  be  ready  to  be 
cut  again.  So  the  returns  of  the  fallings  may  be  contrived 
to  be  every  fix,  feven,  eight,  or  ten  years,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufes  the  poles  or  wood  are  wanted  for  : and 
if  large  poles,  &c.  are  wanted,  the  fall  may  be  only  once 
in  fourteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  years  ; Hill  at  every  fall 
being  careful  to  leave  enough  of  the  moH  thriving  plants  for 
Handards  ; being  left  pretty  dole  at  firH,  that  they  mav 
mutually  draw  each  other  up  in  height,  but  thinned  out  in 
every  fucceeding  fall  as  they  increafe  in  bulk,  and  fo  as  to 
leave  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  principal  trees  at  proper 
dillances,  to  grow  up  to  timber ; which  in  their  turn,  as 
they  become  fit  for  the  purpofes  intended,  may  alfo  be 
felled,  according  as  there  may  be  a demand  for  them,  to  the 
moH  advantage  ; having  young  ones  from  the  Hools  coming 
up  in  proper  fucceflion,  as  fubHitutes,  fo  as  the  ground 
may  always  be  occupied  as  completely  as  poflible  in  all 
parts. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  tliat  may  be  derived  fiom  the 
life  of  different  forts  of  trees  in  plantations,  they  have  been 
Hated  as  very  confiderable  by  different  writers.  In  Mr. 
Mellilh’s  experience,  on  a forell  fandy  foil  of  3j-.  an  acre 
value,  as  Hated  by  Mr.  Young  in  his  EaHern  Tour,  in 
1771,  and  made  in  different  ways  ; as  by  cleaning  the  land 
in  the  manner  as  for  grain,  ploughing  once  and  then  fetting 
the  trees,  by  trench-ploughing  and  fetting,  and  by  not 
ploughing  at  all,  but  fetting  in  holes,  with  the  ground  only 
cleared  for  them  : the  refults  were  found  nearly  equal ; but 
what  fuperiority  there  was,  was  in  favour  of  the  ploughing 
method.  The  forts  of  trees  were  Scotch  and  fpruce  firs, 
larch,  oak,  afli,  chefnut,  beech,  birch,  &c. ; the  whole 
being  mixed.  The  Scotch  and  fpruce  firs  have  grown 
much  the  faffeff,  and  generally  fucceeded  with  fcarcefy  any 
failures.  The  number  fet  on  the  acre  moHly  yooo ; the 
expence  of  inclofing,  railing  the  trees,  and  planting,  3/.  the 
acre.  In  five  years  they  require  thinning,  when  the  wood 
taken  out  about  pays  for  the  labour ; the  number  thinned 
out  being  about  a thoufand.  And  in  five  years  more  they 
are  thinned  again,  when  another  thoufand  trees  are  taken 
out,  which  make  good  hedge  wood  and  hedge  Hakes ; the 
value  -about  five  pounds  more  than  pays  the  expence  of  the 
labour.  When  thefe  thinnings  have  been  performed,  three 
thoufand  are  left,  which  have  been  found  from  experience 
II  to 
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to  be  then  worth  6d.  each  on  an  average,  as  ftandards,  and 
clear  of  all  expences,  if  fold.  At  this  time  another 
thoufand  ihould  be  taken  out.  Two  thoufand  are  there- 
fore  left,  which,  at  30  years  growth,  will  be  worth,  as 
they  Hand,  i j.  each  ; and  at  40  years,  they  will  be  worth 
2 s.  each.  This  is  the  produce  of  fuch  poor  foreft  fands  ; 
but  this  experienced  planter  has,  Mr.  Young  fays,  many 
Scotch  firs  planted  35  years  ago  in  good  land,  which  are 
worth  40r.  each,  and  a great  many  from  25 r.  to  35 r.  On 
thefe  data,  Mr.  Young  calculates  the  profit  of  the  planta- 
tions, at  different  periods,  in  this  manner : 


Account  of  an  acre  of  firs  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 


£ 

d. 

Firft  inclofing,  raifing,  planting,  fencing, 

&c. 

3 

0 

0 

Intereft  of  the  above  fum  five  years 

- 

0 

15 

0 

Rent  lyr. 

- 

0 

15 

0 

4 

10 

0 

In  five  years  more. 

Reparation  of  the  fences 

- 

0 

5 

0 

Intereft  of  4/.  10 s.  for  five  years 

- 

I 

2 

6 

Allow  for  compound  intereft 

- 

0 

15 

0 

Rent  .... 

- 

0 

15 

0 

2 

17 

6 

Firft  five  ... 

- 

4 

10 

0 

Expence  at  the  end  of  ten  years 

. 

7 

7 

6 

Received  for  thinnings 

• 

5 

0 

0 

Excefs  .... 

- 

2 

7 

6 

At  the  end  of  twenty  years. 

Rent  .... 

- 

I 

10 

0 

Reparation  of  fences  - - 

- 

0 

10 

0 

Intereft  .... 

- 

I 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Received  for  1000  tA  6 d. 

- 

25 

0 

0 

Value  of  2000  remaining,  at  fame  rate 

- 

50 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

Dedudl  as  above  - - £ 3 0 

0 

Excefs  at  end  of  five  years  - 27 

6 

5 

7 

6 

Clear  profit  in  20  years 

- 

69 

12 

6 

Which  is  per  acre  per  annum 

- 

3 

9 

I 

And  that  fuppofing  the  2000  trees  left 

ten 

years  long( 

er. 

the  account  will  ftand  thus : 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Received  for  1000  zX  6 d. 

- 

25 

0 

0 

Deduft,  as  above  ... 

- 

5 

7 

6 

Profit  in  20  years,  exclufive  of  trees  remaining 

19 

12 

6 

Which  per  acre  per  annum,  may  be  called 

- 

I 

0 

0 

At  the  end  of  thirty  years. 

£ 

d. 

Rent  ... 

- 

- 

I 

10 

0 

Fences  ... 

- 

. 

0 

10 

0 

Intereft  ... 

- 

- 

I 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Suppofing  the  plantation  then  cut  down,  the  I 
2000  trees  at  ij.  bring  - - J 

iqo 

0 

0 

Dedudf,  as  above 

- 

3 

0 

0 

Profit  ... 

- 

- 

97 

0 

0 

Firft  ten  years  expence 

- 

7 

7 

6 

Second  ten  ditto 

- 

- 

3 

0 

0 

Third  ditto  ... 

- 

" 

3 

0 

0 

Total  expence  - - - 

- 

- 

»3 

7 

6 

Received  fecond  thinning 

5 

0 

0 

Third  ditto 

- 

- 

25 

0 

0 

The  2000  remaining 

- 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Total  - ... 

• 

130 

0 

0 

Expences  - 

- 

- 

*3 

7 

6 

Clear  profit  in  30  years 

= 

- 

n6 

12 

6 

Or  per  acre  per  annum 

- 

- 

3 

17 

X 

At  the  end  of  forty  years. 

Expences,  as  before  , 

- 

- 

3 

0 

0 

Received  for  2000  trees  at  zs. 

200 

0 

0 

Ditto  firft  and  fecond  thinnings 

- 

- 

30 

0 

0 

Total  .... 

230 

0 

0 

Dedmfl  expences,  as  before  £13 

7 6 

Ditto  - - - - 3 

0 0 

16 

6 

7 

Clear  profit  in  40  years 

- 

- 

213 

12 

6 

Or  per  acre  per  annum 

- 

- 

5 

6 

I 

It  is  further  flated,  that  this  account  of  the  expence*, 
produce,  and  profit,  of  planting  foreft  land  at  3^.  an  acre, 
Ihews  the  amazing  profit  of  fuch  undertakings.  Plantations 
have,  in  general,  been  raifed  with  a-  view  merely  to  beauty, 
or  elfe  through  a very  noble  patriotic  motive  of  being  fer- 
viceable  to  the  country  ; but  it  is  evident,  that  they  may  be 
undertaken  with  very  different  views — wuh  thofe  of  profit : 
fo  that  a man  may  cut  down  the  trees  he  planted  himfelf, 
and  expedf  to  reap,  in  fo  doing,  very  confiderable  profit. 
If  he  cuts  all  down  at  the  end  of  20  years,  and  leaves  not  a 
fingle  tree,  he  gains  a profit  clear  of  near  70/.  an  acre, 
which  is  3 /.  3 s.  per  acre  per  annum,  from  the  firft  planting. 
Let  me  aflc  the  moft  fldlful  farmers  of  this  country^  how 
they  will  exceed  fuch  a profit,  by  any  fyftem  of  common 
hufbandry,  on  fuch  poor  land  ? It  before  appeared,  that 
common  good  hufbandry,  after  fome  improvements,  would 
yield  but  i /.  i j.  \\d.  per  acre  profit ; fo  that  the  planting 
to  cut  in  20  years,  is  more  than  thrice  as  beneficial,  and 
certainly  much  lefs  expofed  to  accidental  lofles.  But  fup- 
pofing  the  trees  left  30  years,  in  that  cafe  the  thinkings  pay, 
4 H for 
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for  the  firft  20  years,  1 /.  per  acre  per  annum  ; and  at  the 
end  of  the  30th,  the  account  from  the  firft  planting  is 
3/.  I'js.  id.  acre  3 and  in  40  years,  5/.  6 s,  id.  After 
which  time,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  decline  in  quicknefs 
of  growth,  and  confequently  had  better  be  cut  down,  in 
point  of  profit.  It  is  noticed,  that  if  beauty  of  fituation  is 
not,  in  fome  refpefts,  commanded,  we  feldom  fee  planta- 
tions of  quick-growing  trees  ; but  it  is  evident,  that  poor 
foils  ftiould  be  planted  upon  in  the  mere  view  of  profit-  A 
crop  of  firs,  inftead  of  a crop  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  at  20 
years  growth,  which  fo  many  men  may  expedl  to  fee  arriv- 
ing at  perfeftion,  turns  out  far  fuperior.  One  of  the  moft 
profitable  farms  would  be  a 30  years  leafe  of  fuch  land, 
with  liberty  to  plant  and  cut  down.  One  of  20  years, 
which  is  a fliorter  period  than  the  generality  of  long  leafes, 
would,  thus  applied,  exceed  common  hulbandry  on  fuch 
foils. 

It  is  added,  that  Mr.  Mellifti  has  a wafte,  inclofed  with 
a ring  fence  of  700  acres,  which  he  would  let  at  3^.  an 
acre,  tythe  free.  Suppofe  a perfon  hired  it  under  a leafe 


of  30  years  ; 

The  raifing,  planting,  &c.  &c.  would  come  to  - £ 2100 

Rent  for  700  acres,  for  30  years  - - - 3150 

Reparation  of  fences,  fuppofe  ... 

Intereft  of  2100/.  for  30  years,  at  4 per  cent.  - 2520 


Total  expence  - . . . . - 7800 


Produce. — Thinning  in  10  years,  at  5/.  an  acre  35°o 
Ditto,  in  20  years,  1000 per  acre,  at  6d.,  25/.  - 17500 

Cut  down  at  30  years,  tooo  per  acre,  at  i#.,  or  I 


Total  produce  ...  ...  91000 

Total  expences  ...  . . 7800 


Clear  profit  - .....  83200 


This  account  is  ftated  in  the  ftyle  of  a common  farm  ; 
the  firft  expenditure  called  ftock,  and  compound  intereft, 
not  calculated.  It  is  very  evident  that  no  man,  poflelied 
of  fuch  foils,  who  can  hire  them  for  20  or  30  years,  under 
a planting  leafe,  need  ever  to  be  diftrefl'ed  at  the  idea  of 
younger  children’s  fortunes,  or  raifing  large  fums  of  money 
in  future.  A moderate  expenditure  will,  by  planting,  fe- 
cure  the  certain  pofleflion  of  any  fum  that  may  in  future  be 
wanted. 

And  in  Mr.  Bevor’s  experiments,  as  ftated  by  the  fame 
writer,  Scotch  firs,  in  18  years,  are  found  to  be  worth  2s.  6d. 
And  a whole  plantation  of  50  years  growth,  worth  50X.  on  an 
average  : they  ftand  20  feet  fquare,  Avhichis  108  to  an  acre. 
In  another  plantation  on  a moift  fandy  loam,  larches  of  18 
years  growth,  are  worth  3^.  6d.  : fpruce  firs  among  them 
not  half  fo  good,  which  Mr.  Bevor  attributes  to  their  being 
trimmed  up  ; others  on  fame  foil  and  growth,  not  ferved  fo, 
are  almott  double  the  fize. 

Mr.  Berney,  at  Bracon  Afti,  hasalfo  made  great  improve- 
ments by  planting  land  of  20s.  an  acre.  Oaks,  of  50  years 
growth,  are  worth  15^.  each  : they  ftand  15  feet  fquare; 
this  is  1 80  on  an  acre.  Larch,  in  i8years  (20  from  the  feed), 
are  worth  6s.  each  : they  grow  out  of  underwoods  that  pay 
20^.  an  acre.  Some  few  of  20  years,  worth  15^.  each. 
Silver  firs  in  the  fame  wood  not  quite  fo  large,  but  they 
beat  both  the  fpruce  and  Scotch.  They  all  ftand  15  feet 
fquare  in  the  underwood.  And  in  another  plantation  with- 
out underwood,  Scotch  firs,  of  j 8 ye^rs,  are  worth  2s,  6d, 


each : they  ftand  8 feet  fquare  ; which  is  680  on  an  acre, 
or  85/.  ; that  is,  4/.  14;.  per  acre  per  annum,  exclufive  of 
thinnings.  No  hufbandry,  Mr.  Young  contends,  will  equal 
this.  A man  who  would  plant  for  profit  muft  not  regret 
land  of  20s.  an  acre. 

The  Weymouth  pines,  in  18  years,  much  larger  than 
Scotch  firs  of  22  years. 

But  in  Mr.  Fellowes’  of  Shottefham  experiments,  who 
has,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  tried  various  trees,  fome  years 
ago,  fo  that  he  is  now  able  clearly  to  judge  which  is  the 
moft  profitable  ; the  following  are  the  refults. 

Experiment  I. — A plantation  of  Scotch  firs  of  45  years 
growth,  20  feet  fquare,  on  land  of  151.  an  acre,  are  now 
worth  20s.  each  on  an  average.  At  that  dillance  there  are 
108  trees  on  an  acre,  or  108/.  ; which  is  2/.  qx.  per  acre  per 
annum,  from  the  firft  planting,  exclufive  of  thinnings,  which 
would  more  than  double  it.  But  the  grafs  under  the  trees 
would  have  let  for  many  years  paft  at  ']s.  an  acre. 

Experiment  2. — Another  plantation  of  Scotch  firs,  38 
years  growth,  ftanding  in  rows  14  feet  wide  and  10  in  the 
rows,  are  now  worth  I2x.  on  an  average.  This  diftance 
gives  300  on  an  acre  ; and  at  I2x.  they  come  to  180/.,  or 
4/.  1 4r.y>cr  acre belides  thinnings.  The  rent  of  the 
land  15X.  ; poor  rates,  ix.  3^/.  per  annum  in  the  pound  ; and 
tythe,  till  20  years  old,  5X.  an  acre  ; the  grafs  under  them 
now  yx.  an  acre.  It  is  fufficiently  evident,  Mr.  Young 
thinks,  that  no  hufbandry  can  equal  this. 

Experiment  3. — Chefnuts  in  38  years,  on  the  fame  land, 
ftanding  14  feet  by  10,  are  worth  lyx.  each.  This  is 
225/.  per  acre  ; or  5/.  i6x.  per  acre  per  annum,  befides  thin- 
nings. 

Experiment  4. — Scotch  firs  in  38  years,  on  the  fame  land, 
meafure  17  feet  of  timber  on  an  average,  for  which  Mr. 
Fellowes  has  been  offered  ii^.  a foot  : that  is,  lyx.  ^d.  a 
tree.  They  ftand  14  feet  by  10.  An  acre  would  therefore 
be  233/.  15X.  ; or  61.  •^s.  per  dcrc  a;;na;n,  befides  thinnings. 
Thefe  trees  are  60  feet  high. 

Experiment  5. — On  the  fame  land  larch  trees,  of  only  31 
years  growth,  are  as  large  as  the  firs  of  experiment  No.  4, 
which  fhews  that  the  larch  is  a much  quicker  grower.  Spruce 
by  them  not  fo  large  as  either.  The  pinafter  of  38  years,  larger 
than  the  Scotch.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  of  the  fame  age, 
would  now  cut  into  planks  12  inches  wide. 

Experiment  6. — A very  ftriking  comparifon  between  the 
larch  and  the  fpruce  fir,  was  tried  by  planting  an  old  gravel 
pit  levelled,  furrounded  by  a plantation  of  Scotch  fir, 
with  thofe  two  forts  in  alternate  rows.  The  larch  is  from 
6 to  12  feet  high  ; whereas  the  fpruce  is  but  2 feet  on  an 
average. 

Experiment  7. — A large  plantation  of  many  acres  of  a 
poor  gravelly  land  at  8x.  an  acre,  containing  Scotch  and 
fpruce  firs  and  larches,  is  now  16  years  old;  they  are  in 
fquares  of  ten  feet,  and  are  worth  ; 

The  Scotch,  2x.  6d.  each. 

The  fpruce,  3X.  6d. 

The  larches,  qx.  6d. 

At  ten  feet,  there  are  435  trees  on  an  acre. 

The  Scotch,  at  2s.  6d.  come  to  54/.  7X.  6d. ; or p^  acre 
per  annum,  3/.  7X. 

The  fpruce,  at  3X.  6d.  to  76.^.  2x.  6d.  •,  or  per  acre  per 
annum,  \l.  15X. 

The  larch,  at  qx.  6d.  to  97/.  17X.  6d.  ; or  per  acre  per 
annum,  61.  2s. 

All  three  exclufive  of  thinnings.  Suppofe,  fays  Mr. 
Young,  we  calculate  thefe  at  no  more  than  paying  the  rent, 
tythe,  and  town  charges  ; and  that  the  larch,  in  20  years, 
come  only  to  100/.,  which  is,  however,  under  the  truth  : let 
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any  one  calculate  the  profit  of  hiring  land  on  a 2 1 (or  more) 
years  leafe,  and  immediately  planting.  In  what  other  applica- 
tion of  the  lands  can  fuch  great  profit  be  made,  as  gaining  6/. 
an  acre  without  any  rilk,  and  almofl  without  any  expence  ? It 
is  true  fuch  a conduft  cannot,  like  the  culture  of  corn  and 
grafs,  be  general,  for  reafons  obvious  to  every  one  ; but  as 
far  as  the  whole  demand  of  any  neighbourhood  extends,  it 
is  profitable  to  execute  it. 

And  fuppofe,  fays  he,  5 acres  of  larch  planted  every  year  ; 
at  the  end  of  16  or  17  years,  5 acres  will  every  year  be 
cut  down,  of  the  value  of  500/.  ; from  that  day  a regular 
produft  of  500/.  a-year  is  gained  from  the  application  of 
100  acres  of  land.  Let  to  a tenant,  thefe  100  acres  produce 
40/.  a-year  ; but  planted,  they  produce  500/.  a-year.  What 
an  amazing  difference  ! Or  fuppofe  a fingle  acre  planted 
every  year,  after  the  expiration  of  18  or  20,  to  cut  annually 
10©/.  a-year  from  only  20  acres,  which  let,  would  yield  but 
8/.  a-year.  How  beneficial  a condudl  ! 

Mr.  Fellowes  has  alfo  planted  plane-trees,  and  finds  them 
to  thrive  amazingly  in  low  moift  fituations.  They  will,  in 
fuch,  grow  much  fafter  than  the  poplar.  One  he  has  of 
30  years  growth  that  will  cut  into  planks  20  inches  broad  ; 
but  fo  vaft  a fize  he  attributes  in  fome  meafure  to  its  Hand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a ditch  through  which  the  drainings  of 
a farmer’s  pigfties  run.  Poplars,  in  fome  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, are  planted  in  low  fituations,  to  the  exclufion  of  every 
thing  elfe  : it  is  of  confequence,  therefore,  to  know  that 
the  plane  will  do  better.  But  Mr.  Fellowes,  in  general,  re- 
commends the  larch  as  preferable  to  every  other  tree  he  has 
tried  ; and  which  will  pay  a planter  much  greater  profit  than 
any  of  the  reft.  Thefe  ftatements  fhew  the  great  profits 
formerly  derived  from  planting,  and  they  have  not  been  lefs 
fince. 

Mr.  Davis,  fteward  to  the  marquis  of  Bath,  after  obferv- 
ing  that  oaks  and  beeches  planted  on  the  bejl  fpots  of  ground, 
and  nurfed  by  Scotch  firs,  will  not  be  fo  valuable  at  fixty 
years  old,  as  the  Scotch  firs  are  on  the  very  worji  land  at 
thirty,  further  ftates,  that  four  firs  wiU  grow  where  one  oak 
or  beech  will  grow  ; for  firs  are  the  better,  and  deciduous 
trees  the  worfe,  for  being  crowded.  And  that  a great  deal 
of  poor  heathy  (hallow  land,  which  will  produce  Scotch  firs 
in  the  greateft  perfeftion  (and  a great  deal  of  the  land 
planted  by  lord  Bath  is  of  that  defcription ),  will  not  grow 
oak  or  beech  at  all,  nor  in  faft  any  thing  but  Scotch  fir. 


Even  larch  has  failed  univerfally  on  all  thofe  fpots  where  the 
upper  ftratum  is  peat.  Having  lately  had  occafion  to  cut 
fome  rides  through  fome  extenfive  plantations  of  Scotch 
firs  which  were  planted  juft  thirty  years  ago,  I meafured 
the  land,  and  the  trees  which  were  cut  off  it,  very  exaftly, 
and  the  following  refult  (hews  that  the  profit  of  planting 
Scotch  firs  has  been  full  feven  per  cent,  compound  intereft  ; 
whereas  no  plantation  of  deciduous  trees,  within  my  know- 
ledge, has  paid  five  per  cent,  fimple  intereft.  Indeed  we 
ufually  reckon,  in  valuing  eftates  for  fale,  that  the  common 
growth,  even  of  elm  timber,  on  its  molt  favourite  foils,  is 
feldom  equal  to  more  than  three  or  three  and  a half  per  emt. 
fimple  intereft. 

336  Scotch  firs,  of  30  years  old,  cut 
upon  a ftatute  acre,  average  meafure 
three  feet  per  tree,  valued  at  only  lod. 
per  foot,  viz.  2s.  6d.  per  tree,  amount  £.  s.  d. 

to,  per  acre,  - - - - - -42  00 

At  the  time  of  planting,  this  land,  then 
newly  inclofed  from  a common,  was 
not  worth  above  2s.  per  acre  per  ann., 
which,  at  twenty-five  years  purchafe 
for  the  fee  fimple,  amounts  to  - 2 10  0 

And  the  coft  of  the  trees  and  planting 
was  not  above  - - - 3 ° 


Total  expence^fr  acre,  even  fuppofing  1 r 10  o 
the  land  to  be  annihilated  - 3 

5/.  loj.  principal  will  increale,  in  thirty  years,  as  follows ; 

£.  j.  d. 

At  5 /er  fimple  intereft,  to  only  - - 13  15  o 

At  5 per  cent,  compound  intereft,  to  - * 23  15  5 

At  7 per  cent,  compound  intereft,  to  - - 41  17  4 

So  that  the  Scotch  firs,  which  have  increafed  5/,  lO/. 
principal  to  42/.  in  thirty  years,  have  paid  upwards  of  7 per 
cent,  compound  intereft.  Tranfaftions.  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  &c.  vol.  xvi. 

The  (tatements  which  are  given  below,  as  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Mafon,  (hew  the  great  advantage  of  making  plantations 
with  afh,  on  the  grounds  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
together  with  a valuation  of  the  lands  previous  to  their 
being  planted  with  the  trees. 


Jfemes  of  the  Places  and  Fields. 


At  Houghton. 

A. 

R. 

P. 

Value 
per  Acre, 
s.  d. 

L. 

Yearly 

Value. 

s. 

d. 

Bog  Clofe,  late  George  Padley 

10 

0 

22 

8 

0 

4 

1 

1 

Bog  Clole,  late  Dewick  ... 

- 20 

0 

34 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Great  Kennel,  in  Dewick’s  bogs 

3 

2 

0 

7 

0 

I 

4 

6 

Little  Kennel,  in  the  fame 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Dobfon’s  Hopyard  ...  - 

- I 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Golfing  Cam  - - 

8 

1 

37 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Crow  Park  ..... 

* 5 

2 

0 

9 

0 

2 

9 

6 

Decoy  plantation,  including  the  banks  about 

n 

T C 

0 

C 

12 

6 

Fat  Cofe  ponds  - . . - . j ' 

Crofs  Clofe  plantation  ... 

- 3 

2 

0 

12 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Bog  ground  - 

61 

3 

13 

20 

12 

6 

At  Bevercote*. 

Farny’s  plantation  - 

- 51 

I 

0 

8 

0 

20 

10 

0 

Clay  ground 
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At  Walefty 

Some  pieces  of  land  laid  to  Bevercotes  wood 
A piece  of  land  laid  to  Nickhaghbuih  wood 

Clay  ground 

At  Weft  Drayton. 

School-houfe  plantation  ... 


Valu« 

Yeariy 

per  Acre. 

Value. 

A.  R. 

P. 

s.  d. 

L. 

5.  d. 

I 0 

27 

12  0 

0 

14  0 

I 2 

32 

to  0 

0 

17  0 

2 3 

19 

I 

1 1 0 

I 

4 0 

3 0 

0 

8 0 

Bog  ground 


At  Gamfton. 


Land  adjoining  the  wood  ... 

3 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12 

6 

Land  upon  the  common  ... 

- 5 

0 

0 

so 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Clay  ground 

- 8 

2 

0 

3 

2 

6 

In  Bothamfell  and  Elkfley 

In  Patmour  ..... 

. 41 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

c 

6 

Crookford  ...... 

14 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

10 

0 

In  Elkfley  hop  yards,  by  the  fifh-pond  below  , 

to 

Elkfley  wood  ....  1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Bog  ground  - 

■ 55 

2 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Afh  plantations  colleAed. 

In  Haughton  ..... 

61 

3 

*3 

0 

0 

20 

12 

6 

Bevercotes  ...... 

51 

I 

0 

0 

0 

20 

10 

0 

Walefby  ...... 

2 

3 

19 

0 

0 

I 

II 

0 

Weft  Drayton  ..... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• I 

4 

0 

Gamfton  ...... 

. 8 

2 

t 0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

6 

Bothamfell  and  Elkfley  .... 

55 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

181 

3 

32 

61 

0 

0 

Thefe  1 80  acres,  now  planted,  are  worth,  upon  ' 
a moderate  calculation,  4or.  an  acre 

1 180 

0 

0 

40 

0 

360 

0 

0 

In  this  cafe,  the  expences  of  planting  the  hundred  and  eighty  acres  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  the  fum  of  2700/. 
for  which  his  grace  will  have  the  additional  rent  of  300/.  a-year. 


The  biftiop  of  Landaff  has  made  the  following  calculation 
of  the  probable  profit  of  converting  the  wafte  rocky  lands  in 
Weftmoreland  into  plantations  with  larch.  A thoufand 
acres  of  this  fort  of  land  might,  he  fuppofes,  be  inclofed 
with  a circular  wall  fix  feet  in  height,  (where  the  ftones  can 
be  eafily  gotten,  as  they  may  in  moft  parts,)  after  the  rate  of 
fix  {hillings  an  acre,  or  300/.  for  the  whole ; five  hundred 
larches  two  feet  in  height,  (fo  as  to  enable  them  to  refill  the 
long  grafs,)  might  be  planted  on  each  acre  for  fourteen  {hil- 
lings ; hence  a plantation  of  500,000  larches  might  be  made 
for  1000/.  Now  1000/.  improved  at  compound  interefl,  at 
the  rate  of  4/.  per  cent.,  would,  in  60  years,  amount  to  the 
fum  of  10,519/.:  this  is  the  accumulated  lofs  attending  the 
inclofing  and  planting  1000  acres  of  rocky  land  in  fixty 
years.  The  rent  of  1000  acres,  at  one  penny  acre,  is 
4/.  3j.  4//.  a-year  ; in  eight  years  the  larches  would  be  out 
of  all  danger  from  {heep,  fo  that  the  lofs  of  rent  ought  only 
to  be  eftimated  for  eight  years  ; but  4/.  3^.  4^.  a-year,  though 
improved  after  the  fame  rate  of  compound  intereil,  would 
not  amount  to  40/.  In  eight  years  ; fay,  however,  that  it  would 
amount  to  81/.,  which  is  allowing  more  than  two-pence  an 
acre  for  the  annual  rent  of  the  land,  then  would  the  whole 
expence  attending  the  plantation  in  60  years  be  10,600/.  If 
the  amount  of  81/.  for  52  years  be  taken  into  confideration, 
the  expence  of  the  plantation  in  60  years  will  be  11,222/. 
He  has  here  fuppofed  fheep  to  be  fhut  out  of  the  plantation 
for  eight  years;  if  it  ftiould  be  found  that  {heep  will  not  crop 


the  larch,  (and  from  more  than  one  obfervation  he  has  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  will  not,)  they  need  not  be  (hut  out  at  all ; 
nor,  on  diftrifts  where  nothing  but  {heep  are  depaftured, 
need  any  fence  be  made.  He  knows  the  advocates  -for 
clofe  planting,  inftead  of  500,  would  require  5000  larches 
for  each  acre  ; he  is  not  convinced  of  the  utility  of  fuch  clofe 
planting,  except  when  it  is  intended  to  nurfe  up  oaks,  or 
other  kinds  of  wood  ; but  if  that  mode  Ihould  be  adopted, 
the  thinnings,  after  twenty  years  growth,  would  pay  the  ex- 
pence of  it.  At  the  expiration  of  60  years,  fuppofe  that 
only  250  larches  remained  on  each  acre,  or  that  one-half  had 
perilhed,  the  probable  value  of  them  may  be  thus  eftimated. 
From  a great  many  experiments  made  by  himfelf  and  col- 
ledled  from  others,  he  finds  the  annual  increafe  in  circum- 
ference of  the  larch  at  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  to  be  an 
inch  and  a half  on  an  average  of  feveral  years ; and  this 
inference  has  been  drawn  from  the  aftual  admeafurement  of 
larches  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of 
different  ages,  from  ten  years  old  to  fifty.  On  this  fuppo- 
fition,  the  larches  would  meafure,  one  with  another,  ninety 
inches  in  circumference,  at  fix  feet  from  the  ground.  A 
larch  which  meafures  ninety  inches  at  fix  feet  from  the 
ground,  would  meafure  above  feventy  at  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground  ; but  fuppofing  feventy  inches  to  be  the 
circumference  at  twenty  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  tree  to 
be  forty  feet,  negledling  the  remaining  top ; then  will  its 
folid  content  be  eighty-five  cubic  feet,  and  the  value  of  the 
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tree  at  nine-pence  a foot,  above  three  guineas.  But  as  the 
trees  are  fuppofed  to  be  planted  in  an  high,  bleak,  bar- 
ren fituation,  their  annual  increafe  may  not  be  fo  great  as  is 
here  fuppofed  ; inftead  of  being  worth,  at  fixty  years  after 
planting,  three  guineas  a-piece,  admit  that  they  are  worth 
only  ten  Ihillings  each,  then  would  the  whole  plantation 
be  worth  125,000/.,  and  deducting  the  whole  expence, 
1 0,600/.  as  before  ellimated,  there  would  remain  a profit  of 
114,400/.  The  prefent  value  of  114,400/.,  to  be  received 
fixty  years  hence,  is  above  10,000/.  (intereft  of  money  at 
per  cent.)  Ten  thoufand  pounds  at  4/.  per  pur- 
chafes  an  income  of  400/.  a-year:  by  planting  then,  a barren 
eftate  of  a thoufand  acres,  is  improved  from  4/.  3j-.  4^/.  to 
400/.  a-ycar,  reckoning  the  value  of  a reverfion  as  a prefent 
certainty.  Sixty  years  is  a great  part  of  the  life  of  a man  : 
but  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  nothing  in  the  exiftence  of 
a nation,  or  even  of  a family,  which  is  a little  nation.  The 
wafte  lands  in  this  and  other  countries  are  a public  treafure 
in  the  hands  of  private  perfons ; all  of  them  ought  to  be 
converted  into  arable,  meadow,  or  pafture  land,  which  are 
capable  of  admitting,  with  profit,  that  kind  of  improvement  ; 
and  fuch  of  them  as  will  not  pay  for  that  mode  of  im- 
provement, ought  to  be  covered  with  wood  ; the  high  parts, 
and  efpecially  the  fheltered  dells  in  the  high  parts,  with 
larch,  and  the  lower  with  oak,  aih,  &c. 

And  in  making  plantations  of  this  fort,  it  has  been  advifed 
by  E.  Harries,  efq.  of  Hanwood,  to  attend  to  two  circum- 
ftances,  namely,  fituation  and  diftance.  Theftrong  wefterly 
winds  are  very  apt  to  bend  the  upper  part  of  the  trees,  efpe- 
cially if  they  ftand  fingle,  or  upon  Hoping  grounds.  To 
guard  againft  this,  a (helter  of  Scotch  pines  ihould  be  planted 
to  the  weftward,  fome  years  before  the  larch.  In  refpedf 
to  giving  the  plants  fufficient  room  : in  eight  years  they 
may  be  twenty  feet  high,  and  their  lateral  flioots  extend  two 
yards  every  way  from  the  trunk  ; and  they  Ihould  not  then 
be  fuffered  to  continue  nearer  than  five  or  fix  yards  ; and 
what  are  left  may  continue  to  be  ufeful  building  timber. 
At  firll  planting,  a diftance  of  about  feven  feet  ihould  be  al- 
lowed ; they  will  then  be  furniftied  with  fufficient  lower 
branches,  which  give  the  tree  a fteady  and  tapering  trunk. 
The  knife  ftiould  never  be  applied  to  them.  There  is  no  tree 
of  quicker  growth.  He  has  larches  that  are  twenty  feet 
high  in  feven  years  growth,  and  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches 
round.  At  thirty  years  growth,  they  meafure  from  four  to 
five  feet  round,  at  five  feet  from  the  earth. 

As  the  larch  and  fir  are  fo  much  in  ufe  in  forming  plan- 
tations, it  may  be  proper  to  take  fome  further  notice  of  their 
properties.  In  fpeaking  of  the  larch,  the  wood.  Dr.  An- 
derfon  obferves,  is  pofl'efl'ed  of  fo  many  valuable  qualities, 
that  to  enumerate  the  whole  would  appear  extravagant  hy- 
perbole. It  is  known  to  refift  water,  without  rotting,  almoft 
forever.  The  piles  of  this  timber,  on  which  the  houfes of 
Venice  were  built  many  hundred  years  ago,  are  ftill  found 
as  frefti  as  when  firft  put  in.  Stakes  of  it  have  been  tried 
in  the  decoys  of  Lincolnftiire,  which,  between  wind  and 
water,  have  already  worn  out  two  or  three  fets  of  oak  flakes, 
and  do  not  yet  difcover  any  fymptoms  of  decay.  It  is  alfo 
known  to  pofl’efs  the  valuable  quality  of  neither  ffirinking 
Bor  warping  when  put  into  work,  nor  is  it  liable  to  be 
pierced  by  worms  in  our  climate.  Befides,  it  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  quickeft  growing  trees,  remarkably  hardy,  and 
extremely  beautiful.  It  is  much  more  eafily  reared  than  the 
oak,  and  could  be  fpread  over  a great  extent  of  mountains, 
if  fufficiently  bare  of  herbage,  at  little  or  no  expence,  by 
the  natural  (bedding  of  its  feeds.  It  would  be  valuable  not 
only  for  ftiip-plank  ; but  even  crooked  timbers  might  be  ob- 
tained by  ufing -a  little  art  to  bend  it  when  young.  For 


flood-gates  in  navigable  canals  and  wet  docks,  it  would  exceed 
every  thing  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  climate  ; for  barrel- 
ftaves  it  would  be  inimitable  ; and  in  building  it  would  an. 
fwer  all  the  purpofes  to  which  fir  is  now  applied,  being  much 
ftronger  and  more  durable  than  that  wood.  When  it  is  alfo 
adverted  to,  that  it  is  next  to  incombuftible,  it  deferves  to  be 
ftrongly  recommended  to  planters  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  moft  rugged  and  barren  diftrifts ; where,  at  a 
very  trifling  charge,  eftates  might  be  brought  to  a hundred 
times  their  prefent  value.  And  that  it  is  fo  much  more  va- 
luable than  the  Scotch  fir  that  is  now  univerfally  preferred 
to  it,  for  plantations  of  large  extent,  in  almoft  every  fitua- 
tion. That  as  it  has  only  been  of  late  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain, the  qualities  of  the  wood  are  not  fufficiently  under- 
ftood  ; for  before  the  laft  thirty  years  it  was  cultivated  ra- 
ther as  an  ornamental  tree  than  with  a view  to  profit.  But 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  it  grows  fo  freely  ; is  fo 
beautiful  when  in  leaf ; fo  highly  ornamental  when  covered 
with  its  abundant  pink  blofloms  in  the  fpring  ; and  it  is  fo 
elegant  in  its  form,  that  it  is  fure  to  become  a favourite  with 
the  planter.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harte,  it 
grows  (lowly  the  firft  four  years ; but  in  tw'enty  years  will 
exceed  a fir  tree,  both  in  height  and  circumference,  that  is 
double  its  ag-e. 

In  making  a plantation  of  larch,  the  thinnings  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a variety  of  ufeful  purpofes,  whilft  they  are  yet  of 
a fmall  fize.  In  fix,  eight,  or  ten  years,  according  to  foil 
and  circumftances,  the  trees  will  liave  attained  a fize  fuffi- 
cient to  be  made  into  hay-rakes.  They  grow  fo  ftraight, 
and  the  wood  is  fo  light,  ftrong,  and  durable,  as  to  be  pe- 
culiarly calculated  for  this  purpofe  ; and  from  its  ffirinking 
lefs  than  any  other  wood,  thefe  rakes  will  remain  longer  firm 
than  thofe  made  from  any  other.  About  two  feet  cut  off  from 
the  root  end  will  form  the  rake  head ; and  five  feet  above  that, 
with  a very  little  taken  off  from  the  thicknefsof  the  under  part, 
will  form  the  handle.  No  wood  is  more  proper  for  the  teeth 
of  the  rake,  than  fome  of  the  red  wood  of  an  alder  tree,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  only  tough,  but  little  liable  either  to  fplit  or 
(brink.  The  bow  may  be  made  of  affi,  or  of  the  launel- 
leaved  fweet-fcented  willow  {falix  pentandra),  which  is  ftill 
better.  Nothing  is  fo  fit  for  ffiaftsto  hoes  ; for  it  is  nearly 
as  ftrong,  and  much  more  durable  than  affi.  Handles  for 
bruffies,  brooms,  fcythes,  &c.  would  occafion  a vaft  confump- 
tion  of  thefe  fmall  fpars.  And  light,  neat,  and  ftrong 
chairs,  for  ruffi  bottoms,  might  be  made  of  larch  wood  at 
this  age.  It  is  likewife  fuppofed,  that  nothing  will  anfwer 
better  for  hop-poles  ; for  one  fet  of  thefe  would  outlaft  two 
or  three  fets  of  affi.  Hurdles,  fpars,  and  gates,  may  be 
made  of  it  both  lighter  and  more  durable  than  of  any  other 
wood  ; and  when  the  trees  are  of  a fufficient  fize,  they  may 
be  fplit  down  for  cart-ffiafts  ; and  in  mining  countries  they 
might  be  employed  as  pofts  for  fupporting  the  roofs  of  the 
mines.  And  the  fmall  tops  cut  off  in  making  thefe  various 
works,  would  furniffi  a neat,  elegant,  cheap,  and  durable  kind 
of  railing,  to  be  put  upon  the  top  of  low  walls,  efpecially 
for  preventing  light  ffieep  from  overleaping  them.  One  end 
might  be  let  into  the  coping,  whether  of  fod,  clay,  or  lime  ; 
and  the  other  end  received  into  a flip  of  fawn  larch  wood, 
with  holes  bored  through  it  to  receive  their  points.  From 
the  ftraightnefs  of  the  wood,  this  kind  of  rail  would  be  very 
neat  without  much  expence.  In  the  fame  manner  hen-coops, 
crates  for  packing  glaffes,  &c.  might  be  made  of  thofe  ma- 
terials. But  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  beneficial  ufes 
of  this  kind  of  fmall  wood,  is  for  the  purpofe  of  inclofing. 
Thefe  fpars,  when  the  root  is  thick  enough,  may  be  flit 
up  the  middle  by  a faw,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  five  or  fix 
feet  5 or  if  fmaller,  they  may  be  employed  whole.  As 
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they  are  always  ftraiglit,  and  nearly  of  an  uniform  thicknefs, 
if  driven  into  the  ground  for  a few  inches  in  a row,  at  the 
diftance  of  a few  inches  from  each  other,  with  the  fplit  fides 
all  one  way,  they  would  make  one  of  the  neatelt  and  moll 
complete  fences  that  can  be  feen.  The  tops  of  thefe  up- 
rights may  be  received  into  a piece  of  fawed  plank,  with 
holes  bored  in  it  for  that  purpofe  ; and  fupported  at  due 
diftances  by  doping  pieces  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the 
top. 

It  may,  however,  be  noticed,  that  it  mull  Hand  to  be  of  a 
fufficient  age  before  the  timber  acquires  its  belt  qualities  of 
llrength  and  durability.  The  largeft  of  the  larch  trees  on 
the  duke  of  Athol’s  lawn  at  Dunkeld,  was  meafured  in 
the  month  of  March,  1796,  and  the  following 
menfions  of  it. 
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The  whole  height  was  eighty-five  feet.  There  are  feveral 
larches  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  are 
five  or  fix  years  younger,  but  none  of  fo  great  a girth.  The 
largeft  of  Mr.  Drummond’s  was  ninety-feven  feet  high,  but 
lefs  in  circumference. 

For  a trial,  the  duke  of  Athol  has  applied  larch  to  a va- 
riety of  purpofes,  fuch  as  mill-axles,  flooring  in  houfes,  win- 
dow frames  and  doors,  polls  and  rails,  and  boat-building  : 
for  all  of  which  it  appeared  to  anfwer  fo  well,  that  it  is  the 
greateft  acquifition  of  wood  ever  introduced  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, efpecially  as  it  attains  a confiderable  fize  an  high 
grounds  and  bleak  expofures,  where  even  Scotch  firs  either 
die  or  become  Hinted.  Fifhing  boats,  made  of  larch 
under  forty  years  growth,  laft  nearly  three  times  as  long  as 
thofe  built  of  Norway  fir.  The  late  violent  winds  blew 
down  a larch  in  the  duke’s  lawn  of  fifty  years  of  age,  eighty- 
fix  feet  fix  inches  in  height,  containing  eighty-two  feet  of 
folid  wood ; for  which  four  pounds  fterling  was  offered  as  it 
lay  on  the  ground.  And  as  it  is  not  afcertained  whether  larch 
wood  is  capable  of  refilling  the  fea-worm  ; Dr.  Anderfon 
has  propofed  to  prove  it  by  finking  a piece  of  the  found, 
well  ripened  wood,  with  another  piece  of  found  oak  wood  in 
the  river  Medway  at  Rochefter  bridge,  where  it  is  well  known 
that  every  other  kind  of  wood  is  very  foon  perforated  by  the 
fea-worm. 

It  is  therefore  concluded,  that  on  account  of  the  valuable 
qualities  of  the  wood  the  larch  deferves  to  be  cultivated  in 
this  country.  And  another  recommendation  of  it  is,  its 
quicknefs  of  growth.  Eight  trees  being  meafured  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn  of  the  year  1794,  the  average  of  their 
increafe  in  height  was  nearly  three  feet  nine  inches  and  a 
quarter  ; and  one  of  them  increafed  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  two  feet  above  the  ground.  In  another  planta- 
tion, the  trees  at  eight  years  growth  meafured  above  twenty 
feet  in  height  on  an  average  ; the  trees  were  from  fix  to 
nine  inches  high  when  planted.  At  twelve  years  old  they 
meafured,  on  an  average,  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-fix  feet 
in  height.  This  plantation  was  on  a good  foil  and  in  a 
favourable  fituation.  Nor  is  it  only  while  the  tree  is  young 
that  it  makes  thefe  vigorous  fhoots  ; for  it  appears  by  the 
meafurement  of  the  trees  in  Dunkeld,  that  this  in  a great 
meafure  continues  even  till  a period  of  age,  beyond  that 
•which  they  have  as  yet  attained ; for  one  hundred  and  twenty 


feet  in  fifty  years,  gives  an  average  of  nearly  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  height  for  each  year  of  their  growth. 

Very  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  by  means  of  plantations  of  Scotch  pine, 
upon  the  bareft  moors,  and  in  the  bleakeft  and  moll  in- 
hofpitable  fituations ; the  returns  of  fuch  plantations  having 
been  fuch  as  fully  to  fatisfy  the  owners.  And  when  the 
collateral  advantages  are  adverted  to,  the  improvements. 
Dr.  Anderfon  thinks,  are  very  great  indeed  ; for  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fuch  plantations,  houfes  can  be  reared  at 
fo  little  expence,  and  the  roofs  are  fo  much  better  than  or- 
dinary, as  to  induce  fettlers  to  make  their  dwellings  much 
neater  and  more  commodious  than  in  other  places  ; rails  and 
other  dead  fences  can  be  fo  eafily  obtained,  that  poor  people 
are  firft  enabled  to  have  good  well  fenced  gardens,  and  then 
commodious  inclolures  of  larger  extent ; the  branches  afford 
fuel  to  the  fettlers  ; cutting  and  manufadluring  the  wood 
furniflies  employment  to  many  ; population  is  thereby  aug- 
mented ; hence  a defire  for  land  to  produce  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  and  a confequent  increafe  of  rent  to  the  proprietor. 
In  this  way  Mr.  George  Dempller  fees  fields  rapidly  con- 
verting into  cultivated  grounds  on  his  eftate,  and  yielding 
to  him  ten  or  twelve  (hillings  an  acre  rent,  not  only  without 
any  expence  to  him,  but  after  having  derived  a confiderable 
profit  from  the  fale  of  woods  of  his  own  planting,  which 
grew  upon  land  that  five  and  twenty  years  before  was  not 
worth,  to  him,  above  two-pence  an  acre,  and  which  might 
have  remained  in  that  Hate  for  ages  to  come  had  it  not  been 
planted.  A plantation  of  Scotch  pine  can  be  made  at  much 
lefs  expence  than  any  other  tree  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  becaufe  the  young  plants  can  be  afforded  at  a 
fmaller  price.  In  Aberdeenlhire,  plants  of  two  years  old 
(and  above  that  age  no  experienced  planter  will  ever  buy 
them)  fometimes  fell  at  four-pence  a thoufand,  confiding 
of  1200;  and  they  feldom  exceed  eight-pence;  and  there  are 
men  that  will  undertake  to  complete  the  whole  inclofing, 
and  planting  at  the  diftance  of  a yard  from  each  other,  and 
fupply  the  deficiencies  for  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  (hillings  the  Scotch  acre,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  inclofure,  and  the  nature  of  the  fence. 

It  is  found  by.  experience,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a foil  fo 
bad  or  any  expofures  fo  bleak,  where  this  tree  will  not  live, 
if  the  plantation  be  of  fufficient  extent,  and  not  upon  the 
very  fummit  of  high  peaked  hills.  They  do  not  indeed  bear 
the  fea  air  very  well ; nor  is  the  wood  ever  of  a good  qua- 
lity, or  the  tree  long  lived,  upon  clayey  foils.  Several  per- 
fons  in  the  fouth  of  England  have  found,  that  the  pinafter 
bears  the  fea  blaft  much  better  than  any  other  pines.  The 
fpruce  fir  will  bear  a Hill  more  expofed  fituation  than  the 
Scotch  pine,  and  after  a few  years  it  (hoots  up  with  dill 
greater  luxuriance.  But  the  cones  not  being  to  be  had  in 
an  equal  abundance,  and  the  plants  being  more  difficult  to 
rear,  they  are  fold  at  a much  higher  price.  Silver  fir  in  a 
good  foil  profpers  well,  and  is  a beautiful  tree,  but  the 
price  of  the  plants  is  too  great  to  admit  of  large  plantations 
of  them  being  made. 

Where  the  fituation  is  bleak  and  much  expofed  to  ftrong 
blafts  of  wind,  the  plantation  mud  not  only  be  of  confider- 
able extent,  but  the  trees  be  planted  very  clofe,  fo  as  to  be 
not  more  than  from  two  to  three  feet  afunder ; the  more  ex- 
pofed the  fituation  the  defer  they  mud  be ; for  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  until  the  branches  intermingle,  and  thus  ferve 
to  give  a mutual  fupport  to  each  other,  the  trees  never 
begin  to  advance  with  vigour.  Where  the  plantations  are 
thus  thick,  there  is  a necelfity  for  beginning  to  thin  them 
out  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  year  after  planting. 
Where  the  plantations  are  extenfive,  thefe  thinnings  fell  at 
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a fmall  price,  but  there  are  few  fituations  in  which  they  will 
not  do  more  than  pay  for  the  expence  of  cutting  them  out. 
Pruning  is  likewife  occafionally  neceffary  in  many  forts  of 
plantations.  See  Pruning,  Thinning,  and  Sheltering 
Woods  and  Plantations. 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  the  Scotch  pine  afford  a very 
wholefome  nourifhment  to  cattle  and  fheep.  In  moun- 
tainous countries,  where  fnow  fometimes  lies  upon  the 
ground  for  many  weeks  together,  the  benefit  that  may  occa- 
fionally be  derived  from  fuch  plantations  will  be  very  great ; 
and  the  larger  branches  that  are  left  make  excellent  fire 
wood  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  diftridls  where  the  foil  is  of  the  loamy  and  better 
kinds,  there  are  often  large  plantations  of  the  fruit-tree,  as 
the  apple,  pear,  and  other  forts,  in  the  fields,  hedge-rows, 
&c.  See  Orchard. 

Plantation  Skreens,  are  fuch  trafts  or  plats  of  planting 
as  are  made  round  plantations  or  other  woods,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  ficreening,  protefting,  and  promoting  the  growth 
of  their  timber  trees  or  underwood. 

They  are  particularly  beneficial  in  thefe  ways,  in  many 
expofed  fituations,  as  well  as  for  defending  the  animals  from 
the  cold  and  cutting  blafts  which  fweep  over  them,  as  they 
render  the  climates  of  fuch  regions  more  mild  and  warm, 
giving  a foftnefs  to  the  air  in  fuch  expofures. 

PLANTE-Ver,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a herb 
fent  over  from  China,  where  it  is  called  hiatfaotoneichom ; 
that  is  to  fay,  a plant  which  at_  a certain  time  of  the  year 
changes  into  a worm.  The  Chinefe  fay,  that  this  is  a 
plant  during  the  fummer  feafon  ; but  that  in  winter  its  ftalk 
dies,  and  the  root  becomes  a worm.  M.  Reaumur  has 
well  obferved,  that  in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  natural 
knowledge,  we  can  give  no  credit  to  fuch  marvellous  ac- 
counts ; and  of  the  roots  fent  ever  to  the  Academy  at  Paris, 
it  appeared,  that  only  a certain  part  of  each  was  to  undergo 
this  change  : this,  however,  if  true,  was  no  lefs  a marvel 
than  that  the  whole  Ihould. 

Father  Parenin,  who  fent  it  to  France,  obferves,  in  his 
account  ot  it,  that  it  was  a very  fcarce  plant  even  in  China ; 
being  found  only  at  the  palace  of  Pekin  there,  where  alfo  it 
was  not  native,  but  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Tibet, 
and  fome  other  places  on  the  confines  of  the  Chinefe  domi- 
nions. This  father  had  never  feen  the  leaves  or  flowers  of 
the  plant,  but  only  its  roots,  which  were  in  high  efteem 
there,  not  only  becaufe  of  their  miraculous  changes,  but 
from  their  pofl'effing  the  virtues  of  the  famous  ginfeng ; but 
with  this  advantage,  that  the  ufe  of  them  was  not  fubjedl 
to  be  attended  with  thofe  hsemorrhages  which  frequently 
affefted  the  perfons  who  take  large  quantities  of  that  famous 
root.  The  roots  of  this  plante-ver  are  ufually  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  from  an  inch  to  three  inches 
in  length  ; but  there  are  much  larger  in  the  places  where 
they  grow. 

Thefe  roots  had  nothing  particular  in  their  figure  or  ap- 
pearance ; but  with  thefe  the  father  fent  fome  of  thofe 
which  were  fuppofed  to  be  changed  into  worms,  concern- 
ing which  he  obferved,  that  nothing  could  more  exaftly  ex- 
prefs  a worm  or  caterpillar  ; the  head,  the  eyes,  the  feet, 
and  the  mouth,  being  all  plainly  diftinguifhable,  as  well  as 
the  feveral  folds  and  cuttings-in  of  the  body.  This  ac- 
count was  found  to  be  perfeftly  true  ; but  the  miftake  was 
the  want  of  proper  accuracy  in  the  obfervation  ; for  this 
body,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  root  transformed,  had 
in  reality  never  been  any  part  of  the  plant,  but  was  found 
to  be  really  and  truly  a caterpillar. 

This  was  one  of  the  underground  kind,  or  at  lead  of 
thofe  which  go  into  the  ground  to  pafs  their  transformation : 
of  thefe  we  have  a great  many  different  fpecies  in  all  parts 


of  Europe,  and  fome  of  them,  when  they  are  entering  into 
their  nymph  ftate,  have  a cuftom  of  faftening  themfelves  to 
the  roots  of  plants.  Of  this  kind  was  the  Chinefe  infedft, 
which,  when  the  time  of  its  change  approached,  always  fe- 
ledhed  the  roots  of  this  plant  as  of  a proper  fize  and  dimen- 
fion  for  its  purpofe;  and,  gnawing  off  the  end,  hollowed 
away  the  ftump,  fo  as  to  introduce  its  tail  into  the  cavity  ; 
where  it  remains  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  root,  which 
fo  nicely  joins  to  it,  that  people  who  obferve  it  in  a flight 
way  cannot  but  miftake  it  to  be  a part  of  the  root,  or  tlie 
remainder  of  the  root  a continuation  of  its  body.  The  more 
accurate  naturalifts  will,  however,  eafily  diftinguiih  the 
vegetable  fibres,  which  make  up  the  root  from  the  animal 
ones  of  the  caterpillar ; and  to  an  eye  accuftomed  to  fuch 
refearches,  the  nice  joining  of  the  tail  to  the  remainder  of 
the  root  will  eafily  difeover  itfelf.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1720. 

PLANTED  Coat,  in  the  Manege.  See  Hair. 

PLANTIN,  Christopher,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
printer,  born  at  Mont-Louis,  near  Tours,  in  1514,  learned 
his  art  under  Robert  Mace,  printer  at  Caen  in  Normandv. 
He  fettled  at  Antwerp,  where  he  formed  a confiderable 
eftabhfhment  ; and  at  length  he  became  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  printers  of  the  age.  He  publiihed  a number  of 
important  works,  to  the  prefaces  of  which  he  has  fubferibed 
his  name,  yet  it  is  aflerted,  that  he  had  no  pretenfions  to 
learning,  and  could  not  even  read  Latin.  If,  however,  he 
was  defefhive  himfelf,  he  employed  able  and  accurate  cor- 
redlors  of  the  prefs,  who  brought  his  editions  of  literary 
works  to  great  repute.  The  moft  celebrated  performance 
that  came  from  his  prefs  was  a Polyglott  bible,  printed  after 
that  of  Alcala.  In  the  courfe  of  his  trade  he  acquired 
large  property,  which  he  freely  employed  for  the  fervice  of 
learning  and  its  votaries.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1589, 
with  the  title  of  arch  printer  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
poffefled  a fine  library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  grand- 
ion  Balthazar  Moret.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  this  period  for 
every  printer  of  reputation  to  adopt  a motto,  which  he  in- 
ferted  in  the  title-pages  of  his  works.  The  devife  of 
Plantin  was  a pair  of  compaffes,  with  the  motto  “ Lahore 
et  Conllantia.”  Moreri. 

PLANTING,  in  Gardening,  the  operation  of  inferting 
plants  of  the  fruit-tree  and  other  kinds,  feeds,  and  roots, 
into  the  earth,  for  the  purpofe  of  vegetation  and  future 
growth. 

There  are  various  methods  of  performing  this  bufinefs 
in  pradtice  for  different  forts  of  plants,  feeds,  and  roots  ; 
as  hole  planting,  trench  planting,  trenching-in  planting, 
flit  or  crevice  planting,  holing-in  planting,  drill  planting, 
bedding-in  planting,  furrow  planting,  dibble  planting, 
trowel  planting,  planting  with  balls  of  earth  about  the 
roots,  planting  in  pots,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  occafionally 
ufed  by  different  pradlitioners  in  the  feveral  branches  of 
gardening,  according  as  the  methods  are  moft  proper  for 
different  particular  forts  of  plants. 

In  the  JirJl,  or  Hole  Planting,  which  is  the  principal  me- 
thod pradlifed  with  moft  forts  of  trees  and  flirubs  in  the 
full  ground,  and  which  is  performed  by  opening  with  a 
fpade  round  holes  in  tlie  earth,  at  proper  diftances,  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants,  each  hole  ihould  be  dug  large 
enough  to  admit  all  the  roots  of  the  tree  or  fliriib  freely 
every  way  to  their  full  fpread,  vithout  touching  the  fides 
of  the  hole,  and  about  one  fpade  deep,  or  a little  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  roots  and  nature  of  the 
foil,  fo  as,  when  planted,  the  uppermoft  ones  may  be  only 
about  three  or  four  inches  below  the  common  furface,  or 
as  low  as  they  were  before  in  the  ground  ; though  in  very 
humid  foils,  where  the  water  is  apt  to  ftand,  the  holes 
Ihould  be  lhallower,  fo  as  the  uppermoft  roots  may  ftand 
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full  as  high  as  the  general  level,  or  higher  if  neceffary, 
raifing  thp  ground  about  them,  efpecially  when  performed 
m winter.  When  the  foil  has  been  thus  dug  out,  the  bot- 
toms (hould  be  well  loofened  ; the  mould  in  digging  out 
being  laid  in  a heap  clofe  to  the  edge,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  fill  in  again.  The  holes  being  thus  prepared,  and  hav- 
ing  flightly  trimmed  the  roots,  &c.  of  the  trees,  one  tree 
or  plant  mull  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hole,  making 
all  its  roots  fpread  equally  around ; a perfon  holding  the 
plant  ereft  by  the  Hem,  while  another  with  the  fpade  calls 
ia  the  earth  about  the  roots,  taking  particular  care  to 
break  all  large  clods,  and  trim  in  fome  of  the  fmell  mould 
firll  all  round  the  roots  in  general,  fhaking  the  tree  occa- 
fionally,  to  caufe  the  line  foil  to  hill  in  clofe  among  all  the 
fmall  root  fibres ; and  where  the  tree  Hands  too  deep,  lhake 
it  up  gently  to  the  proper  height,  and  having  filled  in  the 
earth  to  the  top  of  the  hole,  it  Ihould  be  trodden  gently 
all  round,  firll  round  the  outfide  to  fettle  the  earth  clofe  to 
the  extreme  roots,  continuing  the  treading  gradually  to- 
wards the  Hem,  to  whicli  the  mould  fhould  be  prelTed  mo- 
derately firm,  but  no  where  too  hard,  only  juft  to  fettle 
the  earth,  and  Heady  the  plant  in  an  upright  pofition  : then 
all  the  remaining  earth  Ihould  be  pared  in  evenly  round  the 
tree,  to  the  width  of  the  hole,  raifing  it  fomewhat  above 
the  general  level  of  the  ground,  to  allow  for  fettling,  giving 
it  alfo  a gentle  treading  ; and  finifhing  it  off  a little  hollow 
at  top,  the  better  to  receive  and  retain  the  moifture  from 
rains,  and  giving  occafional  waterings  in  fpring  and  fummer, 
efpecially  for  the  choicer  kinds  of  trees  and  flirubs. 

After  this,  in  winter,  or  eai'ly  in  fpring,  it  may  be  of 
advantage  to  the  . choicer  kinds  of  trees  and  ftirubs,  to  lay 
fome  long  mulch  at  top  of  all  the  earth,  both  to  keep 
out  the  winter’s  froft,  and  prevent  the  drying  winds  and 
drought  of  fpring  and  fummer  from  penetrating  to  the  roots 
before  the  trees  are  well  rooted  in  their  new  fituations. 
But  fome,  inllead  of  mulch,  ufe  grafs  turfs  turned  upfide 
down,  efpecially  when  planting  upon  grafs  ground,  or  any 
out -plantations,  where  turfs  of  grafs  can  be  obtained ; or 
in  orchards,  where  the  ground  is  in  grafs  ; in  which  cafe 
it  may  be  proper  to  bank  fome  turfs  round  the  fides  and  top 
of  each  hole,  particularly  for  large  trees  ; which  will  Heady 
them  more  effeftually,  as  well  as  preferve  the  moifture,  if 
much  dry  weather  fiiould  happen  the  fucceeding  fummer. 

In  the  fecond,  or  Trench  Planting,  which  is  a method 
fometimes  praftifed  in  the  nurfery,  in  putting  out  feedling 
and  other  fmall  trees  and  flirubs  in  rows  ; and  alfo  ufcd  for 
box  edgings,  as  well  as  fometimes  for  fmall  hedge-fets,  &c. 
and  always  in  fetting  out  afparagus ; it  is  performed  by 
opening  a long  narrow  trench  with  a fpade,  making  one 
fide  upright,  then  placing  the  plants  againil  the  upright 
fide,  and  turning  the  earth  in  upon  their  roots.  When 
ufed  for  young  feedlings,  or  other  fmall  trees,  flirubs,  occ. 
the  ground  is  previouuy  trenched  or  dug  over  ; a line  is 
then  fet,  and  with  a fpade  held  with  its  back  towards  tlie 
line,  a narrow  trench  fix  or  eight  inches  deep  is  cut  out, 
turning  the  earth  from  the  line,  making  the  line  fide  nearly 
perpendicular  ; the  plants  are  then  inferted  in  the  trench  at 
fmall  diftances,  clofe  to  the  upright  fide,  covering  in  the 
earth  about  the  roots  in  planting  them  ; and  having  planted 
one  row,  the  earth  (hould  be  evenly  trodden  in  all  the  way 
along,  to  fettle  it  clofe,  and  fix  the  plants  Heady,  proceed- 
ing from  row  to  row  in  the  fame  manner. 

But  in  planting  larger  trees,  in  the  nurfery  way,  by  this 
method,  a larger  trench  will  be  requifite ; fometimes  a 
trench  one  or  two  fpades  wide,  with  proportionable  depth, 
according  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  require,  is  made ; and 
having  opened  it  all  the  way  along  the  intended  rowq  the 
trees  are  placed  along  the  middle  of  the  trench,  filling  in 


fome  earth  to  each  tree,  as  placed,  one  perfon  holding  it 
ereft,  whilft  another  throws  in  the  earth ; and  having  placed 
one  row,  trim  in  all  the  remaining  earth  evenly  ; then  tread- 
ing it  clofely  all  the  way  to  fix  the  plants  fteady,  and  in  a 
perfeftly  upright  manner. 

In  the  third,  or  Trenching-in  Planting,  which  is  alfo  fome- 
times  praflifed  in  light  pliable  working  ground,  for  young 
trees  in  the  nurfery  way,  and  fometimes  with  edge-fets,  &c., 
being  performed  by  digging  along  by  a line,  about  one 
fpade  in  width,  and  planting  at  the  fame  time  ; a line  is  fet ; 
and  then  having  the  plants  ready,  with  a fpade  begin  at 
one  end,  and  Handing  fideways  to  the  line,  throw  out  a 
fpit  or  two  of  earth ; which  forming  a fmall  aperture, 
another  perfon  being  ready  with  the  plants,  he  direftly  de- 
pofits  one  in  the  opening,  while  the  digger  proceeds  with 
the  digging  one  fpade  wide,  covering  the  roots  of  the 
plants  with  the  earth  of  the  next  fpit ; and  another  aper- 
ture being  thus  formed,  another  plant  is  placed  in ; the 
digger.  Hill  proceeding,  covers  its  roots,  as  before,  with 
the  next  fpit  of  earth ; and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  row, 
placing  them  at  about  a foot,  or  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
afunder,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  plants.  When  larger 
trees  with  more  fpreading  roots  are  ufed,  inftead  of  dig- 
ging the  trench  only  one  fpade  wide,  two  may  probably  be 
requifite  for  the  proper  reception  of  the  roots  ; iikewife^ 
in  forming  the  openings  for  the  plants,  they  (hould  be  made 
large  enough  to  receive  the  roots  freely,  digging  the  earth 
over  them  as  above.  After  having  planted  one  row  of 
plants,  the  earth  (liould  be  trodden  evenly  along  to  fettle  ft 
to  the  roots,  and  Heady  the  plants  in  an  upright  pofition. 
There  is  another  method  of  this  fort  of  planting,  fome- 
times ufed  for  fome  forts  of  roots,  fuch  as  horfe  radi(h  fets, 
potatoes,  &c.,  which  is  performed  by  common  trenching, 
placing  a row  of  fets  in  each  trench.  The  horfe  radilh 
Ihould  be  planted  in  the  bottom  of  the  open  trench,  twelve 
inches  in  depth,  turning  the  earth  of  the  next  over  them  t 
and  the  potatoe  fets  be  placed  about  from  four  to  five  or 
fix  inches  deep,  covering  them  alfo  with  the  earth  of  the 
next  trench. 

In  the  fourth  mode,  or  that  of  Slit  Planting,  which  is  per- 
formed by  making  flits  or  crevices  with  a fpade  in  the 
ground,  at  particular  diftances,  for  the  reception  of  fmall 
trees  and  (hrub  plants,  a flit  is  made  for  each  plant,  which 
is  inferted  as  the  work  proceeds  ; and  is  pradlifed  fometimes 
in  the  nurfery  way,  &c.,  in  putting  out  rows  of  fmall 
plants,  fuckers,  &c.,  at  from  about  a foot  to  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  high,  and  which  have  but  fmall  roots : 
it  is  alfo  fometimes  pradlifed  in  out  grounds,  where  large 
tradls  of  fareft  trees  are  planted,  and  which  are  planted  out 
at  the  above  fizes,  and  in  the  moft  expeditious  and  cheapeft 
method. 

It  is  performed  in  this  manner:  a line  is  fet,  or  a mark 
made  ; and  then  having  a quantity  of  plants  ready,  they 
are  planted,  as  the  work  proceeds  in  making  the  flits.  A 
man,  having  a good  clean  fpade,  ftrikes  it  into  the  ground 
with  its  back  clofe  to  the  line  or  mark,  forming  a crevice, 
taking  it  out  again  diredlly,  fo  as  to  leave  the  flit  open, 
giving  another  llroke  at  right  angles  with  the  firft  ; then 
the  perfon  with  the  plants  inferts  one  immediately  into  the 
fecond-made  crevice,  bringing  it  up  clofe  to  the  firft ; and 
diredlly  prefles  the  earth  dole  to  the  plant  with  the  foot  ; 
proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  to  infert  another  plant ; and 
fo  on  till  all  is  fini(hed ; which  is  a very  expeditious  way  of 
putting  out  fmall  plants,  for  large  plantations,  but  (hould 
never  be  employed,  where  other  better  methods  can  be 
ufed. 

A man  and  a boy  in  this  method  will  plant  out  ten  or 
fifteen  hundred  plants,  or  more,  in  a day. 

In 
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In  the  Jifth,  or  Holing-in  Planting,  which  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  the  nurfery,  in  light  loole  ground : alfo,  lometimes 
with  potatoes,  &c.,  in  pliable  foils ; the  ground  being  pre- 
vioufly  dug  or  trenched,  and  a line  placed : it  is  thus  per- 
formed ; a perfon  with  a fpade  takes  out  a fmall  fpit  of 
earth,  to  form  a little  aperture,  in  which  another  perfon 
direftly  depofits  a plant,  &c.,  the  digger  at  the  fame  time 
taking  another  -fpit  at  a little  dillance,  turns  the  earth 
thereof  into  the  firll  hole  over  the  I'oots  : placing  diredUy 
another  plant  in  the  fecond  opening,  the  digger  covers  it 
with  the  earth  of  a third  fpit,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the 
row. 

In  the  fisth,  or  Drill  Planting,  which  is  by  drawing  drills 
with  a hoe  from  two  to  four  or  live  inches  deep,  for  the 
reception  of  feeds  and  roots,  and  is  a convenient  method 
for  many  forts  of  large  feeds,  fuch  as  walnuts,  chefnuts, 
and  the  like  ; fometimes  alfo  for  broad  beans,  and  always 
for  kidney  beans,  and  peas ; likewife  for  many  forts  of 
bulbous  roots,  when  depolited  in  beds  by  themfelves  ; the 
drills  for  thefe  fliould  be  drawn  with  a common  hoe,  two 
or  three  inches  deep  ; and  for  large  kinds  of  bulbous  roots, 
four  or  live  inches  in  depth,  covering  in  the  feeds  and  roots 
with  the  earth,  always  to  the  depth  of  the  drills. 

In  the  feventh,  or  Bedding-in  Planting,  which  is  frequently 
pratlifed  for  the  choicer  kinds  of  flowering  bulbs,  fuch  as 
hyacinths,  &c.,  alfo  for  the  larger  feeds  of  trees,  as  acorns, 
large  nuts,  and  other  large  kinds  of  feeds.  Hones,  and 
kernels  : it  is  performed  by  drawing  the  earth  from  off  the 
tops  of  the  beds  fome  inches  in  depth,  then  planting  the 
feeds  or  roots,  and  covering  them  over  with  the  earth, 
drawn  off  for  that  purpofe  ; for  which  the  ground  Ihould 
be  previoufly  dug  or  trenched  over,  raked,  and  formed  into 
beds  three  or  four  feet  wide,  with  alleys  between ; then 
with  a rake  or  fpade  trimming  the  earth  evenly  from  off 
the  top  of  the  bed  into  the  alleys,  from  two  or  three  to 
four  inches  deep  for  bulbous  roots,  and  for  feeds,  one 
or  two,  according  to  what  they  are,  and  their  lize ; 
afterwards,  for  bulbous  roots,  drawing  lines  along  the 
furface  of  the  bed,  nine  inches  dillance,  placing  the  roots 
bottom  downward,  along  the  lines,  fix  or  eight  inches 
apart,  thrufting  the  bottom  into  the  earth  : but  when  for 
feeds,  they  may  be  fcattered  promifcuoufly  ; and  having 
thus  planted  one  bed,  then  with  the  fpade  let  the  earth, 
that  was  drawn  off  into  the  alley,  be  fpread  evenly  upon 
the  bed  again  over  the  roots  or  feed,  &c.,  being  careful 
that  they  are  covered  all  equally  the  above  depth,  raking 
the  furface  fmooth  and  fine. 

This  method  is  in  occafional  pradfice,  in  planting  feveral 
kinds  of  the  larger  prime  forts  of  bulbous-rooted  flowers 
m beds  ; and  nurferymen  alfo  pradtife  it  in  planting  many 
of  their  larger  feeds,  nuts,  &c. 

And  another  method  of  this  kind  is  occafionally  pradlifed 
in  fome  parts,  particularly  for  planting  potatoes  in  low  wet 
grounds,  which  is  by  dividing  the  gi'ound  into  beds,  four 
feet  wide,  with  alleys  two  or  three  feet  in  width  ; then 
digging  the  beds,  and  placing  the  potatoe-fets  in  three  rows 
along  each  bed,  a foot  afunder  in  the  rows : this  done, 
the  alleys  are  dug  one  fpade  depth,  calling  the  foil  upon 
the  beds  over  the  fcts,  lo  as  to  cover  them  four  or  five 
inches  deep  ; in  this  way,  wliere  the  ground  is  very  wet, 
the  alleys  drain  the  moilture  from  the  beds,  fo  as  fometimes 
to  afford  great  crops.  Sometimes,  in  low  moiff  grounds, 
that  are  in  grafs  or  fvvard,  the  beds  are  marked  out  as 
above,  and  without  digging  the  ground  ; placing  the  potatoe 
lets  immediately  upon  the  fward,  then  digging  the  alleys, 
firll  turning  up  the  fward,  and  placing  it  topfy-turvy  upon 
the  bed,  fo  as  to  be  fward  to  fward  over  the  fets  ; then 
finifliing  by  applying  more  earth  from  the  alleys,  to  cover 
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in  the  fets,  the  proper  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  This, 
in  fome  counties,  is  called  the  lazy-bed  method,  becaufe  the 
ground  is  not  dug  over. 

Iji  the  eighth,  or  Furrow  Planting,  which  is  by  drawing 
furrows  with  a plough,  and  depoliting  fets  or  plants  in 
them,  covering  in  alio  with  the  plough  : it  is  fometimes 
pradlifed  lor  planting  potatoe-fets  in  fields,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  planting  young  trees  lor  large  tradls  of  forell- 
tree  plantations,  where  the  cheapell  and  moll  expeditious 
method  is  required  ; but  this  method  can  be  pradlifed  only 
in  a light  pliable  ground,  and  is  performed  thus  : a furrow 
being  drawn,  one  or  two  perfons  are  employed  in  placing 
the  lets  or  plants  in  the  furrow,  whilll  the  plough  following 
immediately  with  another  furrow,  turns  the  earth  upon 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  This  is  not  a mode  to  be  much 
advifed. 

In  the  ninth,  or  Dibble  Planting,  which  is  the  moll  com- 
modious method  for  moll  forts  of  fibrous-rooted  feedling 
plants,  particularly  all  the  herbaceous  tribe ; alfo  for  flips, 
offsets,  and  cuttings  both  of  the  herbaceous  and  flmibby 
kinds  ; likewife  for  fome  kinds  of  feeds  and  roots,  fuch  as 
broad  beans,  potatoe  fets,  Jerufalem  artichokes,  and  horfe- 
radilh  fets,  with  numerous  forts  of  bulbous  roots,  &c.  ; it  is 
expeditioully  performed  with  a dibble  or  fetting-llick,  by 
making  a narrow  hole  in  the  earth  for  each  plant,  inferting 
one  in  each  hole  always  as  tlie  work  proceeds. 

Having  a dibble  or  fetting-llick,  it  is  ufed  by  thrulling 
it  into  the  earth  in  a perpendicular  defcent,  in  depth  as 
the  particular  plants,  &c.  may  require  ; diredlly  inferting 
the  plant,  leed,  or  fet,  as  each  hole  is  made,  doling  it 
immediately  by  a llroke  of  the  dibble.  In  fetting  any 
kind  of  plants,  flips,  cuttings,  &c.,  having  long  lhanks  or 
Hems,  it  is  proper  to  make  holes  a proportionable  depth,  to 
admit  them  a coniiderable  way  in  the  ground  : for  exam- 
ple, cabbage -plants,  favoys,  &c.  fliould  be  planted  down  to 
their  leaves  ; flips  and  cuttings  fliould  be  inferted  two  parts 
of  threo,  at  leall,  in  the  ground  ; being  particularly  care- 
ful ill  dibbling-in  all  forts  of  plants,  to  clofe  the  holes  well 
in  every  part  about  the  roots  ; by  llriking  the  dibble  flant- 
ways  into  the  ground,  fo  as  to  ilrike  the  mould  firll  firmly 
up  to  the  root  and  fibres,  at  the  fame  time  bringing  it  clofe 
to  the  Hem.  See  Djbkle. 

In  the  tenth  mode,  or  Trowel  Planting,  it  is  performed  with 
a garden  trowel,  made  hollow  like  a fcoop,  and  is  ufeful  in 
tranfplanting  many  forts  of  young  fibrous-rooted  plants 
with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  fo  as  not  to  feel  their 
removal. 

The  trowel  is  employed  both  in  taking  up  the  plants  and 
planting  them. 

In  the  eleventh,  or  Planting  with  Balls  of  Earth  about  the 
Roots,  which  is  the  removing  of  the  plant  with  a large 
ball  of  earth  about  its  roots,  fo  as  by  having  its  roots 
firmly  attached  to  the  furrouuding  eartli,  it  Hill,  during 
the  operation,  continues  its  growing  Hate,  without  receiv- 
ing any,  or  but  very  little  check  Irom  its  removal  : 
this  is  often  pratlifed  more  particularly  for  the  more  deli- 
cate and  choicer  kinds  of  exotics,  trees,  flirubs,  and  herba- 
ceous plants ; and  occafionally  for  many  of  the  fibrous-rooted, 
flowery  plants,  annuals,  perennials,  and  biennials,  even  in 
their  advanced  growth  and  flowering  Hate,  when  particularly- 
wanted  to  fupply  any  deficient  compartments  ; though  it  is 
not  fo  eligible  for  bulbous-rooted  kinds  ; likewife,  when 
intended  to  remove  any  fort  of  tree  or  plant  out  of  the 
proper  planting  feafoii,  as  very  late  in  fpring,  or  in  fum- 
mer,  it  is  proper  to  tranfplant  it  with  a good  ball  of  earth, 
to  preferve  k more  certainly  in  a Hate  of  growtli.  Some 
trees  and  flirubs  are  more  difficult  to  remove  with  a ball 
than,  moll  kinds  of  the  herbaceous  fibrous-rooted  plants,, 
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though  many  of  the  tree  and  fhrub  kinds  having  very  fibry 
roots,  alfo  readily  rife  with  good  balls. 

In  tranfplanting  any  of  the  tree  and  Ihrub  kinds  by  this 
method,  if  they  grow  in  the  full  ground,  the  operator 
muft  be  careful  to  begin  to  open  a trench  with  a fpade  at 
fome  diftance  from  and  round  the  item,  perhaps  a foot,  or 
two  or  three,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  tree  and  expan- 
fion  of  the  roots,  digging  a fort  of  trench  all  round,  a fpade 
or  two  wide,  or  more  if  large  trees,  and  in  depth  below  all 
the  roots  ; all  the  time  having  great  care  not  to  difturb 
the  ball  or  mafs  of  earth  between  the  ilem  and  trench,  but 
preferve  it  as  entire  as  poffible.  When  the  whole  has  been 
detached,  the  plant  fhould  be  removed  into  the  fituation 
for  which  it  is  intended,  with  the  whole  of  its  ball  about 
its  roots. 

When  trees  or  ihrubs,  with  balls  to  their  roots,  are  in- 
tended to  be  font  to  confiderable  diftances,  they  Ihould  be 
placed  fingly  in  ofier  bafkets,  in  order  to  preferve  the  ball. 
Laving  a baiket  for  each  tree  ; the  baflcets  to  be  of  an  up- 
right make,  in  width  and  depth  in  proportion  to  the  ball, 
with  two  handles  at  top,  efpecially  if  large,  and  generally 
worked  rather  open  at  the  fides,  as  fometimes  the  baflcet 
and  all  is  placed  in  the  ground,  when  the  plant  cannot  be 
readily  removed  without  danger  of  breaking  the  ball  of 
earth  about  it. 

In  refpedt  to  the  method  of  planting  in  pots  in  general, 
having  the  pots  and  mould  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants,  previous  to  planting  them  place  fome  pieces  of  tile, 
pot-fherds,  or  oyfter-fliell,  &c.  over  each  hole  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pots,  to  prevent  the  holes  being  clogged  and 
Hopped  with  the  earth,  and  the  earth  from  being  wafhed 
out  with  occafional  waterings  ; alfo  to  prevent  the  roots  of 
the  plants  getting  out ; then  having  fecured  the  holes,  put 
fome  earth  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  from  two  or  three 
to  five  or  fix  inches  or  more  in  depth,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  pot,  and  that  of  the  roots  of  the  plant ; then 
infert  the  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  pot  upon  the  earth,  in 
an  upright  pofition,  making  its  roots,  if  without  a ball  of 
earth,  fpread  equally  every  way  ; direftly  adding  a quan- 
tity of  fine  mould  about  all  the  roots  and  fibres,  (baking  the 
pot  to  caufe  the  earth  to  fettle  clofe  thereto  : at  the  lame 
time,  if  the  I'oot  Hand  too  low,  (hake  it  gently  up  ; and, 
having  filled  the  pot  with  earth,  prefs  it  gently  all  round 
with  the  hand,  to  fettle  it  moderately  firm  in  every  part, 
and  to  fteady  the  upright  pofture  of  the  plant,  raifing  the 
earth  however  within  about  half  an  inch,  or  lefs,  of  the 
top  of  the  pot,  as  it  will  fettle  lower ; for  fome  void  fpace 
at  top  is  neceffary  to  receive  waterings  occafionally  : as 
foon  as  the  plant  is  thus  potted,  give  it  direftly  a moderate 
watering  to  fettle  the  earth  more  effeftually  clofe  about  all 
the  roots,  and  promote  their  rooting  more  expeditioully  in 
the  new  earth  ; repeating  the  waterings  both  before  and 
after  they  have  taken  root,  as  occafion  may  require. 

In  tranfplanting  plants  in  pots  from  one  pot  to  another, 
they  may  in  general  be  (hifted  with  the  whole  ball  of  earth 
contained  in  the  pot  about  their  roots  entire,  fo  as  to 
preferve  the  plant  all  along  in  its  growing  Hate,  as  fcarcely 
to  fhrink  or  retard  its  growth  by  the  operation  ; for  plants 
growing  fingly  in  pots,  and  of  fome  Handing,  whofe  roots 
and  fibres  have  eHabli(hed  themfelves  firmly  in  the  earth, 
will  readily  remove  out  of  the  pots  with  the  entire  ball  in 
one  compaft  lump,  furrounding  all  the  roots  and  fibres,  re- 
taining their  growing  Hate  by  Hill  drawing  nourifiiment 
from  the  furrounding  ball  of  earth. 

The  removing  of  plants  from  one  pot  to  another  with 
balls,  is  in  fome  cafes  to  be  avoided ; as  where  a plant  ap- 
pears difeafed  or  in  a bad  Hate  of  growth,  as  it  is  moH  pro- 
bable the  fault  is  in  the  root  of  the  earth  ; therefore,  it  is 


eligible  to  (hake  the  whole  entirely  out  of  the  earth,  ia 
order  to  examine  its  roots  ; and  trim  off  all  decayed  and 
other  bad  parts  ; then,  having  a frefh  pot,  and  fome  entire 
new  compoH,  replant  the  tree,  &c.  therein. 

In  potting  plants  from  the  full  ground,  or  beds  of  earth, 
&c.,  if  they  have  been  previoufly  pricked  out  at  certain 
diHances,  and  have  Hood  long  enough  to  fix  their  roots 
firmly,  many  forts  may  be  potted  with  balls,  particularly 
moH  of  the  herbaceous,  fibrous-rooted  kinds,  and  many  of 
the  (hrubby  tribe,  by  taking  them  up  carefully  with  the 
garden  trowel,  or  with  a fpade,  as  may  be  convenient,  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  plants  ; and,  if  neceffary,  pare  the 
balls  round  to  fit  the  pot. 

Seedling  plants,  or  thofe  raifed  from  feed  beds,  by  their 
growing  fo  clofe  together,  rarely  admit  of  potting  with 
balls  to  their  roots  ; fo  that  when  it  is  intended  to  pot 
fuch,  they  muff  be  drawn  out  of  the  earth  with  the  root  as 
entire  as  pofiible,  and  be  potted  feparately  in  fmall  pots, 
(liifting  them  occafionally  into  larger. 

Sometimes  in  pot-planting,  to  fave  room,  and  for  other 
purpofes,  feveral  fmall  plants  are  planted  in  each  pot,  ef- 
pecially when  defigned  as  nurfery-pots,  to  receive  either 
fmall  feedlings,  offsets,  (lips,  cuttings,  &c.,  juH  to  Hrike 
them,  and  forward  them  a little  at  firff,  either  in  hot-beds, 
or  for  removing  them  to  different  fituations,  fuch  as  occa- 
fional (hade,  (helter,  &c.,  and  in  which  fome  forts  of  fmall 
flips  and  cuttings  are  fometimes  planted  many  together,  in 
one  or  more  wide  pots,  efpecially  where  large  fupplies  of 
fome  particular  forts  are  required,  fuch  as  myrtle  cuttings 
and  pipings  of  pinks,  &c.,  fometimes  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  or  two  of  thefe  fmall  fets  in  one  capacious  pot 
or  wide  Hore  pan.  The  fmall  feedlings,  flips,  cuttings,  off» 
fets,  &c.,  when  they  are  a little  forwarded,  or  properly 
rooted,  and  (hoot  a little  at  top,  (hould  be  all  potted  off,  in 
proper  time,  each  in  a feparate  pot,  efpecially  if  plants  of 
any  duration  ; giving  them  fmall  pots  at  firff,  and  as  they 
increafe  in  fize  (hifting  them  into  larger  ones. 

When  any  large  growing  plants,  fuch  as  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  or  any  other  kinds,  are  become  too  large  for 
pots,  they  fhould  be  (hifted  into  tubs  : thefe  tubs  fhould 
be  made  of  full-inch  thick  Haves,  and  adapted  to  the  fize  of 
the  refpedfive  plants  ; each  tub  to  be  well  hooped  with 
iron,  and  furnifhed  with  two  hooked  or  bow  iron  handles 
at  top,  by  which  to  move  them,  either  by  hand,  or,  when 
very  large  tubs,  to  receive  poles  between  two  men  for 
moving  the  plants  where  wanted  ; having  holes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tubs  to  difeharge  the  fuperfluous  moiffure ; 
placing  fome  Hones,  &c.  to  prevent  the  holes  being  clogged 
with  the  earth  ; the  method  of  planting  and  tranfplanting 
being  the  fame  as  in  pot  planting. 

The  twelfth  Method,  or  Planting  in  Pots,  is  pradfifed 
to  all  tender  exotics,  in  order  for  moving  them  to  (bel- 
ter occafionally,  fuch  as  all  kinds  of  green-houfe  and 
hot-houfe  plants ; and  likewife  for  many  forts  of  hardy 
flowering  plants,  for  the  convenience  of  moving  them  occa- 
fionally  to  adorn  particular  compartments  ; and  for  the  con- 
venience of  moving  fome  curious  forts  when  in  flower  to 
occafional  (helter  from  the  fun’s  rays  and  excellive  rains, 
in  order  to  preferve  their  beauty  and  prolong  the  time  of 
their  bloom  ; fuch  as  the  fine  auriculas,  carnations,  &c. 

In  planting  in  this  way,  it  is  highly  requifite  carefully  to 
adapt  the  fizes  to  the  fize  and  nature  of  the  different 
plants  intended  to  be  potted  : if  fmall  plants,  begin  firff 
with  fmall  pots,  one  plant  only  to  each  pot,  efpecially  if 
to  remain  ; but  according  as  the  different  plants  advance  in 
growth  fhift  them  into  pots  one  or  two  fizes  larger,  which, 
may  be  requifite  to  many  forts  once  a year,  to  others  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  according  to  circumHances. 
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Garden  pots  for  this  ufe  are  of  feveral  regular  fizes, 
from  two  to  fixty  in  a caft,  diftinguilhed  at  the  pot-houfes 
accordingly  ; as  twos,  fixes,  twelves,  fixteeus,  twenty-fours, 
thirty-twos,  forty-eights,  fixties,  or  fixty-fours.  See.,  each 
pot  having  one  or  more  apertures  at  bottom  to  difeharge 
the  fuperfluous  moifture.  They  are  fold  by  the  potters  at 
fo  much  per  caft  ; large  and  fmall,  all  of  a price  ; thofe  of 
only  two  in  a caft  the  fame  as  thofe  of  fixty  ; and  from  two 
/hillings  to  half  a crown  or  three  /hillings  caft  is  the  ge- 
neral price.  See  Pot,  Garden. 

Sometimes,  inftead  of  bafleets,  fmall  young  trees  and 
other  plants  with  balls,  intended  to  be  fent  to  any  diftance, 
are  put  feparately  in  pots,  and  when  they  are  to  be  placed 
bi  the  full  ground,  each  /hould  be  turned  out  of  the  pot 
wdth  the  ball  entire. 

Trees  and  other  plants  that  have  generally  grown  in  pots, 
where  they  have  been  of  fome  ftanding,  have  the  whole 
earth  by  means  of  the  numerous  fibres  formed  into  one 
compaft  lump,  fo  that  it  will  readily  come  out  entire  and 
firm  ; or  to  fuch  as  do  not  fo  eafily  quit  the  pot,  a long 
blade  of  a knife,  or  fome  other  thin  inftrument,  may  be 
thruft  down  between  the  outfide  of  the  ball  and  pot  all 
round,  and  it  will  then  readily  come  out,  either  in  drawing 
by  the  ftem  of  the  plant,  or  by  ftriking  the  edge  of  the 
pot  with  fomething  ; or,  if  fmall  plants,'  you  may  turn  the 
pot  mouth  downward,  and  ftrike  the  edge  gently  againft 
any  firm  fubftance.  In  replanting  thofe  potted  plants,  if 
the  fides  of  the  ball  of  earth  are  much  matted  with  the  fibres 
of  the  root,  it  is  proper  to  pare  off  the  gro/feft  part,  to- 
gether with  a little  of  the  old  earth,  efpecially  if  to  be 
planted  in  pots  again  ; then  put  it  in  a pot  a fize  larger 
than  before,  filling  up  all  round  with  frelh  mould,  finiftiing 
with  a moderate  watering. 

With  refpeft  to  the  proper  ftate  and  preparation  of  trees 
for  planting,  it  may  be  obferved  that  young  trees,  both  of 
the  fruit  and  foreft  kinds,  are  the  moil  fuitable,  and  fuc- 
ceed  beft,  as  from  three  or  four  to  fix  or  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  from  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  years  old.  See 
Forest,  Dwarf,  and  Standard  Trees. 

In  foreft-trees,  the  ftraighteft,  moft  vigorous,  and  thriving 
plants  of  the  refpe6Iive  kinds  lliould  always  be  chofen. 

In  preparing  for  planting,  in  taking  up  the  trees  out  of 
the  nurfery,  the  greateft  care  is  neceffary  in  railing  them 
with  as  great  a fpread  of  root  as  poflible,  which  is  often  ill 
attended  to,  efpecially  when  large  orders  of  plants  are  to  be 
drawn  in  a hurry.  The  ground  about  the  trees  /hould  al- 
ways be  opened  with  the  /pade  widely  round  the  roots,  and 
deep  enough  to  get  to  their  bottoms  without  hacking  and 
cutting  them  with  the  fpade,  but  fo  as  to  raife  each  plant 
with  all  its  roots  as  entire  as  polfible.  After  having  taken 
up  the  trees  out  of  the  nurfery,  &c.,  it  is  alfo  of  great  mo- 
ment to  have  them  replanted  as  foon  as  po/Tible  in  the  places 
allotted  for  them  ; for  although  by  properly  covering  the 
roots  with  litter,  or,  if  fent  to  any  confiderable  diftance,  by 
tying  them  in  bundles,  and  packing  them  up  with  plenty  of 
liraw  about  the  roots,  and  afterwards  clofely  matted  round, 
they  may  be  preferved  in  tolerable  good  condition  a fortnight 
or  longer,  yet,  where  it  is  po/Tible  to  plant  them  the  fame 
day,  or  in  a day  or  two  after,  before  the  fmall  fibres  are 
Ihrunk  or  dried,  it  will  be  of  much  advantage  in  the  firft 
growth  of  the  trees  ; but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
fiiould  be  immediately  laid  in  the  ground  in  a trench. 

In  preparing  for  planting,  the  roots  mull  have  occafional 
trimming,  not  however  to  retrench  or  reduce  any  but  the 
maimed  and  decayed  parts  ; therefore  previous  to  planting 
examine  the  root,  and  cut  out  all  fuch  parts  as  have  been 
broken  or  damaged  in  taking  up,  and  any  cafual  decayed 
parts  or  other  blemi/hes,  being  careful  to  leave  all  the  found 


roots  every  where  entire ; leaving  alfo  all  the  fmall  fibres 
that  are  fre/h  and  vigorous,  only  trimming  of!  fuch  as  are 
become  dry  and  mouldy  ; fuffering  all  the  main  roots  to  re- 
main, mortly  at  full  length,  except  juft  to  tip  off  their  ends  a 
little  on  the  under  fide.  Hoping  outward  ; and  reduce  any 
very  long  ftragglers,  and  /horten  long  perpendicular  tap- 
roots, more  particularly  of  fruit-trees,  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning down  into  a bad  foil,  and  to  promote  their  throwing 
out  others  horizontally. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  heads  of  the  trees, 
the  principal  care  is  to  trim  off  the  ftraggling  (hoots  and 
branches  from  the  ftems,  leaving  the  heads  for  the  generality 
entire,  only  juft  retrenching  very  irregular  branches,  and 
(hortening  any  very  long  ftragglers  ; always  fuffering  the 
main  or  leading  top  (hoot  to  remain  at  length,  particularly  in 
foreft-treees,  and  all  others  that  are  to  grow  to  2t  lofty  fta- 
ture.  Fruit-trees,  however,  fometimes  require  a more  accu- 
rate regulation  of  the  head  preparatory  to  planting,  parti- 
cularly dwarfs  for  efpaliers  and  walls.  If  the  fruit-tree  is 
taken  from  the  nurfery  at  one  year  old  from  the  budding  and 
grafting,  and  with  its  firft  (hoot  from  budding  and  grafting 
entire,  this  firft  /hoot  rauft  nece/farily  be  /hortened  or  headed 
down  to  force  out  lateral  wood  below,  to  furni/h  the  bottom 
properly  ; but  this  heading  down  is  not  neceffary  at  the 
time  of  planting,  but  /hould  remain  till  fpring,  until  the 
tree  has  taken  fre/li  root  and  begins  to  /hoot  ; for  the  head 
remaining  greatly  promotes  the  rooting  ; when  in  March  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  head  it  down  within  half  a foot, 
or  five  or  fix  eyes  of  the  infertion  of  the  bud  or  graft,  and 
the  /hoot  fo  headed  will  throw  out,  from  its  remaining 
lower  eyes,  feveral  lateral  branches  the  enfuing  fummer. 

If  it  is  two,  three,  or  more  years  old  from  the  budding 
and  grafting,  and  the  firft  /hoots  were  headed  down  in  the 
nurfery  at  the  proper  time,  it  is  proper  to  plant  it  with  its 
whole  head  entire,  only  retrenching  any  irregular  branch, 
or  any  very  luxuriant  /hoot ; or  thin  out  the  worft  of 
fuch  as  are  evidently  too  clofe  or  crowded,  leaving  however 
all  the  regular  branches  at  full  length,  except  juft  to  reduce 
any  very  long  rambler. 

For  new  planting  trees  it  is  very  improper  to  retrench  the 
branches  too  feverely,  and  cut  all  that  remains  fliort,  as  is 
very  often  praftifed,  on  a fuppofition  of  ftrengthening  their 
roots,  which  however  has  often  the  contrary  effeft  ; for  the 
branches  and  leaves  imbibe  the  refre/hing  influence  of  the 
air,  &c.,  which,  being  conveyed  to  the  roots,  proves  nutri- 
mental,  and  contributes  exceedingly  towards  vegetation,  and 
confequently  promotes  the  rooting  afre/h  more  expeditioufly 
and  effeftually.  Befides,  by  a fevere  retrenching,  and  k 
general  /hortening,  of  fruit-trees  in  particular,  in  moft  forts 
the  very  parts  where  fruit  would  have  been  foon  firft  pro- 
duced are  cut  off,  and  it  will  probably  coll  the  tree  two  or 
three  years  growth  to  furni/h  new  branches  equal  to  thofe 
cut  away,  as  well  as  retard  its  bearing  in  proportion.  And 
it  often  happens  by  fuch  a general  amputation  of  the  branches 
of  all  new  planted  trees  at  the  time  of  planting,  that  they, 
for  want  of  branches  to  colleft  vegetative  nouri/hment, 
either  make  very  little  progrefs  in  /hooting  for  two  or  three 
years  after,  or  fometimes,  when  they  do  /hoot,  throw  out  a 
profufion  of  unneceffary  wood  from  the  remaining  eyes  or 
buds. 

Therefore  if  young  fruit-trees  at  planting,  whether  dwarfs 
or  ftandards,  are  furnifhed  with  five  or  fix  or  more  good  re- 
gular principal  branches,  of  one,  two,  or  more  years  growth, 
it  is  improper  to  retrench  any  part  of  them,  and  disfigure 
the  tree,  particularly  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries, 
which  /hould  at  all  times  be  but  fparingly  /hortened ; and 
fince  feveral  good  branches  being  already  obtained  in  the 
proper  parts  to  give  the  head  its  firft  regular  form,  they  in 
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'their  turn  readily  furnifh  more  ; and  if  there  is  a vacancy 
in  any  part,  it  will  be  better  to  endeavour  to  fill  it  by  Hop- 
ping fome  of  the  young  fhoots  produced  the  fuinmer  after 
planting,  by  either  pinching  or  pruning  them  m May  or 
June  the  fame  year  to  three  or  four  eyes,  or  cutting  them 
down  to  that  length  in  the  winter  or  fpring  following.  Some 
fruit-trees,  however,  fuch  as  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  againft 
walls,  require  moft  of  their  young  Ihoots  to  be  fiiortened 
annually. 

Foreft-trees,  See.,  in  their  preparation  previous  to  planting, 
after  being  drawn  out  of  the  nurfery,  fhould  only  have  the 
blemilhed  roots  trimmed,  and  all  branches  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  Item  pruned  off,  cutting  the  lower  ones  clofe, 
the  others  to  two,  three,  or  four  inches,  particularly  the 
deciduous  kinds,  leaving  the  head  always  tolerably  branchy, 
and  moltly  entire  ; not  to  trim  away  all  the  branches  to  one 
leading  Ihoot  only,  as  is  often  praCfifed,  but  leave  a pro- 
portionable fhare  of  the  upper  more  eredt  brancjies,  to  form 
fome  tolerable  head,  and  only  juft  retrenching  the  lower 
ftragglers,  very  long  rambling  luxuriants,  and  very  irre- 
gular growths,  to  preferve  a little  regularity  ; being  parti- 
cularly careful  to  leave  always  the  top  or  leading  Ihoot  per- 
fedfly  entire,  unlefs  it  is  decayed,  or  is  very  crooked,  bend- 
ing much  downwards,  &c.,  in  which  cafes,  if  any  ftraight 
(hoot  is  conveniently  fituated,  the  crooked  part  may  be  re- 
trenched down  to  the  ftraight  fhoot,  which  leave  entire  to 
run  up  in  height,  as  without  a leader  a tree  can  never  afpire 
to  any  confiderable  ftature  ; for  the  leader,  by  its  annual 
ereft  ihoot,  gradually  increafes  the  length  of  the  Hem, 
and,  as  it  advances,  fends  out  a fupply  of  laterals  to  furnilh 
the  head,  branching  and  fpreading. 

In  planting  large  tall  trees,  where  it  is  defigned  to  form 
fhade,  ftielter,  or  blind  as  foon  as  pofiible,  very  little  re- 
dudfion  of  the  branches  of  the  head  ftiould  be  fuffered,  only 
to  reduce  any  very  irregular  growers. 

In  removing  pretty  large  trees  of  any  fort  with  confider- 
able heads,  efpecially  when  very  fpreading  or  crowded,  it 
may  be  proper  to  reduce  tlie  whole  regularly'  in  fome  pro- 
portion to  the  root,  that  the  winds  may  not  have  too  much 
power  to  incommode  it  after  planting  ; in  which  cafes  it 
may  be  neceftary  to  retrench  or  reduce  iome  of  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  lower  branches,  and  thin  out  fome  where  much 
crowded,  reducing  others  down  to  fome  convenient  lateral 
branch  they  may  iupport,  lo  as  each  reduced  branch  may, 
notwithftanding  its  redutfion,  terminate  in  a leader,  having 
its  top  entire,  not  to  exhibit  naked  ends  of  branches,  Itand- 
ing  up  like  ftumps. 

In  refpecf  to  the  preparation  for  planting  of  all  the  ihrub 
kind,  only'  juft  trim  the  ftraggling  under  branches  and  fhoots 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem,  retrenching  any  luxuriants 
of  the  heads  that  feem  to  ftioot  away  very'  irregularly  and 
vigoroufly'  at  the  expence  of  the  neighbouring  branches, 
and  reducing  long  ramblers,  &c.,  juft  to  preferve  a little  re- 
gularity'. 

All  new  planted  tall  trees  fhould  be  flaked  as  foon  as 
planted,  in  order  to  fupport  them  fteady  every  where  till 
they  are  well  rooted  and  have  fomewliat  eftabliflied  their 
roots,  that  winds  may  not  overfet,  or  otherwife  incommode 
them  ; particularly'  all  trees  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten  feet  high, 
and  upwards  ; one  tall  flout  flake  being  placed  to  each 
tree,  or  more,  if  the  trees  are  of  large  fize,  fharpening  the 
lower  ends,  and  driving  them  firmly  into  the  ground  near 
the  ftem  ; or  if  larger  trees,  place  it  flantways,  at  a little 
diftance,  fo  as  its  top  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem,  on 
the  oppofite  fide  to  that  moll  expofed  to  the  winds,  in  which 
It  will  have  the  greateft  effedl  ; but  large  trees  with  full 
heads,  fhould  generally  have  very  tall  flrong  flakes,  three 
to  each  tree,  placed  triangular -ways,  in  an  oblique  or  flant- 


ing  diredlion,  afterwards  binding  the  ftems  of  the  trees 
firmly  to  the  flakes,  previoufly  wrapping  fome  foft  fub- 
ftance,  fuch  as  hay-bands.  See.,  round  them,  at  the  part 
where  it  is  to  be  faftened  to  the  flakes,  in  order  to  fave  the 
bark  from  being  rubbed  off  againft  the  flakes  by  the  motion 
of  the  winds,  which  is  more  particularly  neceftary  to  tall 
plants  that  are  much  expofed.  Large  trees  of  confiderable 
llature,  with  full  heads,  are  often  fupported  with  ropes 
fufpended  from  the  top  of  the  ftem  three  different  way's, 
ftraining  them  tight,  and  the  end  of  eaeh  rope  flaked  fe- 
curely  down  to  the  ground ; fo  that  whatfoever  way  the 
wind  blows  the  ropes  flay  the  tree  flill  in  its  upright  po- 
fition. 

Such  new  planted  trees  as  are  expofed  to  cattle  ftiould 
each  be  well  fortified  all  round  the  ftem  with  thorn  bufhes, 
briars,  furze,  &c. 

The  general  feafon  of  planting,  for  all  forts  of  trees,  is 
autumn  and  fpring,  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of 
the  leaf,  in  October,  until  December,  for  the  former  ; 
though  evergreens  may  be  begun  to  be  tranfplanted  towards 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September,  and  continued  till 
December.  And  for  the  fpring  planting,  February  and 
March  are  the  principal  time,  but  may  be  continued  occa- 
fionally  until  April  ; and  feveral  forts  of  tender  young  ever- 
greens  fucceed  bell  when  planted  the  beginning  of  that 
month,  or  later.  Much,  however,  in  this’  bufinefs,  mufl 
depend  on  the  foil  and  Hate  of  the  weather. 

In  preparing  to  plant  herbaceous  fibrous-rooted  plants, 
care  is  to  be  had  to  remove  them  with  good  roots  ; young 
feedlings.  See.,  efpecially  require  particular  care  in  drawing 
them  with  proper  roots.  When  they  are  to  be  taken  all 
clean  up,  they  may  be  readily  loofened  and  raifed  out  of  the 
earth  with  fome  inllrument  with  all  their  fibres  entire  ; but 
when  they  are  only  to  be  thinned,  they  do  not  admit  of  this, 
as  it  would  difturb  the  remaining  plants,  fo  mull  be  drawn 
out  by  hand  carefully,  with  as  much  root  as  poflible. 

Many  forts  of  fibrous-rooted  plants,  however,  are  fo 
hardy,  and  apt  to  grow,  that  if  taken  up  almoft  any  how, 
with  a little  root,  they  will  llrike  ; it  is  neverthelels  ad- 
vifeable  to  ufe  care  in  drawing  all  forts  for  planting  with 
tolerable  roots,  as  they- will,  in  proportion,  make  more  pro- 
grefs  in  their  future  gi'owth.  And  as  to  any  trimming  pre- 
paratory to  planting,  very  little  is  wanted,  only  in  fome 
forts,  juft  fhortening  very  long  naked  fpindly  roots,  and 
trimming  any  ftraggling  fibres  ; though  in  numbers  of  plants 
of  this  tribe  hardly  any  trimming  at  all  is  required,  either  in 
root  or  top. 

Planting  Timber  Trees,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  adl  of 
making  plantations  with  thefe  forts  of  trees,  which  is  a 
practice  that  has  lately  been  more  attended  to  than  formerly ; 
probably  from  the  advantages  of  it  being  more  fully  under- 
llood,  and  more  corredlly  alcertained.  The  particular  forts 
of  land  that  may  be  converted  to  this  purpofe  with  the 
greateft  chance  of  profit,  have  been  already  pointed  out. 

In  the  accomplilhing  the  bufinefs,  the  principal  difficulty 
conlills  in  properly  adapting  the  trees  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  as,  unlefs  that  be  the  cale,  the  fuccefs  is  far  from  fo 
great  as  it  would  otherwife  be.  The  land  fnoiild  alfo  be  in  a 
proper  ftate  of  preparation  for  the  reception  and  growth  of 
the  trees,  and  the  work  be  executed  at  a proper  iealon  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  at  fuitable  diftances,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  foil,  and  that  of  the  trees  ; the 
whole  being  well  fenced  from  the  attacks  of  cattle. 

Soil. — The  particular  kinds  of  foil  bell  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  different  forts  of  timber  trees,  and  in  which 
fome  or>other  of  them  will  be  found  to  grow  in  the  moft 
perfedl  manner,  are  gravelly  or  light  fandy  foils,  with  free 
porous  fubfoils  j gravelly  or  fandy  loams  on  porous  fubioils ; 
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loamy,  fandy,  or  gravelly  foils  on  retentive  fubfoils  ; gra- 
velly, chalk  or  chalky  loams  on  porous  fubloils  ; loamy 
clays  or  clayey  loams  on  porous  fubfoils  ; and  ftrong  clayey 
or  loamy  foils  on  retentive  fubfoils.  Likevvife,  thin  moorifh 
lieathy  foils  on  gravelly  or  porous  fubfoils,  alfo  on  clay  or 
retentive  fubfoils  ; and  befides  thefe  kinds  of  land,  there  are, 
as  has  been  feen  above,  many  other  thin  poor  forts  of  walte,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  not  fit  for  railing 
any  other  defcriptions  of  plants,  that  might  be  converted 
with  great  advantage  to  tliis  purpofe,  as  the  diminution  in 
the  quantities  of  timber  and  otlier  wood  every  where  now 
ahnoll  begins  to  be  lerioufly  felt. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  the  “ Survey  of  Argylefhire,”  Hates,  that 
the  grounds  there  which  ought  to  be  marked  out  for  this 
improvement,  are  fuch  as  are  mentioned  below.  The  bell 
land  would  no  doubt  bear  timber  bell  ; and  if  arable  land 
could  be  fpared  for  the  purpofe,  the  return  might  be  expedf- 
cd  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  foil.  But  in  this 
county  little  or  no  arable  land,  meadow,  or  good  pallure, 
ought  to  be  laid  under  planting.  It  Ihould  have  only  tliofe 
walte  grounds  which  are  capable  of  this  improvement,  and 
of  no  other.  And  of  thefe  we  may  reckon,  firlt,  tliofe 
extenlive  dry  molfes  and  moor-lands,  in  tlie  hollows  and  on 
the  declivities  of  lulls,  efpecially  in  the  inland  parts  of  the 
county.  Thefe  lands  are  generally  covered  with  fhort  heath, 
mixed  with  fo  little  grafs,,that  they  are  not  worth  6cl.  the  acre. 
The  trunks  of  trees  generally  found  in  them  give,  however,  a 
fufficient  proof  of  their  aptitude  to  grow  timber, _ and  they 
can  never  be  turned  to  better  account  than  by  planting  them  ; 
and  that  with  the  fame  kind  of  timber  that  is  found  in  them. 
This  is  generally  fir,  and  fometimes  oak.  Whatever  it  be, 
follow  nature,  and  you  cannot  err.  It  may  be  laid  that  fome 
of  thefe  fituations  are  far  from  water-carriage.  But  the 
whole  county  is  fo  indented  with  feas,  and  fo  well  accom- 
modated with  roads,  that  almoil  every  mountain  is  acceflible 
by  the  one  or  the  other.  Or,  if  any  of  them  be  not,  llill  it 
may  be  profitable  to  plant  it,  were  it  only  with  a view  of 
converting  a great  part  of  the  wood  to  the  purpofes  of  ex- 
trading  from  it  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  rofin,  and  of  mak- 
ing pot-alhes.  And  another  kind  of  ground  which  ought 
to  be  planted,  and  of  which  we  have  large  traCfs,  is  that 
which  is  covered  with  bruih-wood,  fuch  as  hazel,  birch,  &c. 
feldom  allowed  by  the  cattle  to  rife  above  two  or  three  feet 
high.  Here  nature,  which  could  not  be  miftaken  in  the 
foil,  has  planted  wood,  though  it  has  not  been  allowed  to 
grow,  and  has  marked  out  the  ground  as  lit  for  planting. 
Thisbrulh-wood  will  prove  an  excellent  nurfe  to  young  plants, 
by  o-iving  them  ihelter  till  they  raife  their  heads  above  it  ; 
after  which  they  will  deltroy  the  brufii-wood  by  excluding 
the  fun  and  air  from  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a manure  which 
will  help  their  growth.  Among  this  brufli-wood,  however, 
there  may  fometimes  be  iound  fome  fprouts  of  oak  and  alh, 
which  ought  to  be  cut  over  a few  inches  above  the  ground  ; 
after  which  they  will  Ihoot  up,  and  thrive  exceedingly,  from 
the  abundance  of  roots  which  they  have  to  nourilh  them. 
Patches  of  dwarfifli  oak,  which  the  cattle  never  allow  to 
rife  one  foot  from  the  ground,  are  alfo  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  county.  If  thefe  fpots  were  brought  within 
the  enclofure  of  a plantation,  and  the  bufiies  cut  over  a little 
above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  would  foon  be  valuable. 
In  England,  even  oak  plants  are  often  cut  in  this  manner 
after  one  or  two  years,  when  they  have  taken  to  the  ground, 
and  the  fecond  Ihoot  is  trutled  to  for  the  tree  ; as  it  is  found 
to  grow  with  greater  luxuriance  than  the  firll,  which  was 
checked  by  tranfplanting. 

Stools  of  natural  wood,  wherever  they  are,  furnifli  much 
room  for  planting  ; and  at  a trifling  expence,  when  they  are 


already  enclofed.  Every  vacancy  in  them  ought  to  be  filled 
up  with  oak,  afh,  elm,  and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber. 
The  ground  is  fuitable  for  planting  ; the  natural  wood  will 
fhelterit  ; and  thus  it  will  thrive  well,  and  improve  the  cop- 
pice. The  properell  time  for  improving  a natural  wood 
with  planting,  is  immediately  after  it  is  cut,  when  the  fences 
are  in  bell  repair,  and  when  the  fun  and  air  will  get  at  the 
plants  which  may  be  fet  among  bufhes  of  lefs  value.  Thefe 
bullies  Ihould  afterwards  be  cut  down,  if  they  are  found 
to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  planting.  The  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  has  done  much  in  this  way,  and  lord  Stonefield,  fir 
James  Campbell,  and  feveral  other  proprietors,  have  thus 
improved  their  natural  woods  very  confiderably.  In  one  year, 
captain  Campbell,  of  Kintarbet,  with  a fpirit  yet  uncom- 
mon amongll  the  moll  of  the  proprietors  of  this  county, 
planted  among  his  natural  woods  no  lefs  than  20,000  trees 
of  valuable  timber.  At  this  rate,  he  will,  in  a few  years, 
lay  the  foundation  of  a fure  and  large  fortune. 

And  a fourth  kind  of  ground,  that  Ihould  be  devoted  to 
planting  in  this  fituation,  is,  that  on  which  a number  of  ve- 
nerable native  firs  are  Hill  growing.  Thefe  memorials  of 
our  former  forells  are  not  unfrequent  in  fome  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  county,  particularly  in  Glenety  and  Glenur- 
chay  ; and  they  deferve  more  attention  than  they  have  hi- 
therto met  with.  From  the  feed  which  they'  Ihed  in  winter, 
and  which  is  driven  to  a dillance  by  the  llonn,  a beautiful 
plantation  rifes  up  in  the  fpring  ; but  when  the  cattle  are 
driven  up  to  the  mountains  in  iummer,  this  precious  crop, 
the  hope  of  future  forells,  is  for  ever  dellroyed.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  quality  of  this  fir  is  fo  excel- 
lent, as  not  to  be  furpalfed  by  any  in  the  world.  The  feed 
of  this  fir  is  precious,  and  a lingle  cone  of  it,  if  poflible, 
Ihould  not  be  loll.  But  then,  in  order  to  preferve  its  va- 
luable quality,  it  fliould  be  fown  where  it  is  meant  it  ihould 
grow,  without  palfing  through  the  medium  of  a feed-bed  or 
nurfery.  And  it  appears  neceffary,  in  order  to  prelerve  the 
quality  of  the  timber,  that  we  Ihould  follow  nature,  and 
fow  the  feed  diredlly  where  we  intend  the  tree  lliould 
grow.  The  feed  too  will  thrive  wliere  plants  would  fail. 

After  fome  liefitation  about  parting  with  any  thing  we 
call  arable  ground,  lie  mentions  one  other  kind  of  land, 
which  it  may  lometimes  be  proper  to  devote  to  planting.  He 
means  fome  higli  fields,  wliich,  under  the  old  fyllem  of  cul- 
tivation, were  fubjett  to  the  plough,  but  never  to  much  ad- 
vantage. Thefe  poor  gravelly  fields  were  manured  by  fold- 
ing cattle  on  them  at  night.  But  now,  where  this  fydlem  is 
given  up,  they  lie  negledled,  and  many  of  them  are  already 
covered  with  heath.  With  little  expence,  and  much  ad- 
vantage, they  miglit  be  converted  to  plantations.  The 
earthen  dikes  which  furround  them  might  be  faced  witit 
Hones,  of  which  the  dikes  themlelves  would  furmfli  a great 
proportion.  Tlie  tops  of  the  dikes  might  be  planted  with 
firs,  if  not  with  quickfets,  for  more  fence  and  flielter.  The 
fields  ihould  then  be  ploughed,  and,  if  at  all  convenient, 
dreiied  with  fome  lime  or  other  manure,  and  fown  with  the 
feed  of  the  native  Scotch  fir,  and -with  acorns.  By'  this 
preparation  of  the  ground,  the  trees  would  thrive  amazingly', 
and  the  wood  retain  its  native  quality'.  There  are  many 
thoufand  acres  of  walle  land  in  this  country'  as  well  as  Scot- 
land, that  might  be  converted  to  plantations  with  great  ad- 
vantage, and  which  are  fit  for  nothing  elfe. 

A tabular  view,  taken,  with  fome  alteration,  from  the 
Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County'  of  Kent,  (hewing  the 
nature  of  the  foil  in  which  diflerent  forts  of  timber  trees 
are  found  to  lucceed  in  the  moll  certain  and  perfeft  manner, 
with  the  ufes  to  which  they'  may  be  applied  in  different  cafes, 
is  given  in  the  following  table. 
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Surface  Soil. 

Subfoil. 

Common  Growth. 

Planted  Growth. 

Ufes  of. 

Heavy  and  gravelly 

Heavy  loam  wdth 

Birch,  hornbeam,  oak. 

Oak,  alh,  chefnut. 

Timber,  hop-poles,  cord- 

loams. 

chalk. 

alh,  hazel,  beech, 
&c. 

willow,  lime,  wal- 
nut. 

wood,  hurdles,  bavins  for 
bakers,  and  lime. 

Sandy  loams. 

Heavy  loams. 

Birch,  hornbeam,  oak, 
alh,  hazel,  beech, 
&c. 

Elm,  beech,  Wey- 
mouth pine,  com- 
mon fpruce  . 

Timber,  hop-poles,  cord- 
wood,  hurdles,  bavins  for 
bakers,  and  lime. 

Flinty  ftrong  loam. 

Heavy  loam. 

Ditto. 

Willow  and  chefnut. 

Timber,  fencing-poles,  and 
as  above. 

Gravelly  and  fandy 
loams. 

Gravelly  loam. 

Alh,  beech,  oak,  hazel, 
&c. 

Chefnut,  alh. 

Hop-poles,  fencing-poles, 
and  all  as  above. 

Gravelly,  fandy  and 

Heavy  gravelly  flinty 

Alh,  beech,  hornbeam. 

Alh,  beech,  larch.  See. 

Timber,  fencing,  hop-poles, 

flinty  loams. 

loam. 

and  oak. 

cord-wood,  for  charcoal, 
bavins,  &c. 

Flinty  dry  poor  gravelly 
loams. 

Chalk  at  two  feet 
depth,  with  gravelly 
loam. 

Beech,  oak,  &c. 

Beech,  larch,  &c. 

Cord-wood,  bavins,  and 
hop-poles. 

Flinty  and  gravelly 
loams. 

Chalk  four  feet,  with 
deep  gravelly  loam. 

Alh,  oak,  hazel,  &c. 

Alh,  larch,  &c. 

Cord-wood,  hop-poles,  ba- 
vins, ftakes,  ethers,  Sec. 

Ditto. 

With  a few  flints,  but 

Oak,  hazel,  beech  and 

Chefnut,  afli,  and  wil- 

Hop-poles,  fencing-poles. 

nearly  as  above. 

alh. 

low. 

ftakes,  cord-wood,  &c. 

Lightifli  black  loam. 

Dry  fandy  gravel. 

Birch,  elm,  alh. 

Alh,  elm,  &c. 

Various  ufes  in  hufban- 
dry. 

Flinty  gravelly  loams. 

Strong  loam,  with 
flints. 

Oak,  alh,  beech,  &c. 

Alh,  &c. 

Poles,  bavins,  cord-wood, 
&c. 

Chalky,  flinty  gravelly 
loam. 

Chalk,  with  fome  gra- 
velly loam. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Gravelly  loam. 

Heavy,  flinty,  and 
poor  loam. 

Oak,  alh,  hazel,  and 
beech. 

Afli,  oak,  &c. 

Common  produce  a few 
poles,  cord-wood,  bavins, 
&c.  Plantation  many 
poles,  and  the  above. 

Gravelly  and  chalky 
loams. 

Gravelly  loam  with 
chalk. 

Oak,  alh,  &c. 

Alh  and  chefnut. 

Poles,  cord- wood,  Sec. 

Gravelly  loam.  > 

Ditto. 

Alh,  oak,  and  beech. 

Oak,  larch. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Gravelly  loam  and 
heavy  loam. 

Ditto. 

Scotch  pine. 

Ditto. 

Sandy  gravel. 

Gravelly  and  fandy 
loam. 

Alh,  oak,  beech,  and 
Scotch  pine. 

Larch,  chefnut,  &c. 

Poles,  ftakes,  ethers,  &c. 

Stone  fliatter  and  gra- 
velly loam. 

Strong  loam  with  rag- 
ftone. 

Oak,  hazel, birch.  See. 

Birch,  oak,  See. 

Oaken  tillers,  fmall  timber 
poles,  &c. 

Gravelly  loam  with 

Oak,  birch,  afpen,  ha- 

Alh,  chefnut,  and  wil- 

Fencing-poles,  hop-poles. 

fome  ftone . 

zel,  and  alh. 

lo  w. 

cord-wood,  &e. 

Gravelly  loam. 

Gravelly  loam,  with 
fome  ftones. 

Oak. 

Chefnuts. 

Hop-poles,  fei^e-poles,  Sec. 

Sandy  loam. 

Gravelly  loam. 

Birch,  oak,  hornbeam, 
&c. 

Oak,  beech,  birch, 
hazel,  alh. 

Chefnut,  &c. 

Fence-poles,  hop-poles,  Sec. 

Sandy  loam  and  ftone 
fhatter. 

Gravelly  loam  with 
raffftone. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Gravelly  loam  and 
Hone  fliatter. 

Deep  loam,  heavy  clay  Ditto, 
and  gravel.  | 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Gravelly  loam. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Gravelly  and  fandy 

With  ftrong  clay  and'Oak  and  ditto. 

Alh,  larch,  &c. 

Poles,  fire-wood.  Sec.  as 

loam. 

loam. 

above. 

Gravelly  loam  flinty. 

Gravel  with  clay  and  Scrubby  oak,  hazel, 
fome  flint.  1 &c. 

Oak,  alh. 

Timber  and  ditto. 

Wet  fpungy  land. 

Moift  and  boggy  earth  [Aider,  willow. 

Alder,  ofier,  willow, 
&ci 

White  poplar,  willow. 

Hurdles,  hop-poles,  &c. 

Drier  ditto. 

Ditto  more  dry. 

Poplar. 

Hop-poles,  &c. 

Light  fandy  loam. 

Dry  gravelly  earth. 

Mountain  alh,  alh. 

Scotch  pine,  lilver 

Hop-poles. 

Light  gravelly  loam. 

With  dry  gravel. 

Alh. 

Sycamore. 

Timber,  turnery,  &c. 
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Mr.  Nicol  Hates,  that  in  planting-,  where  it  is  performed 
on  the  more  elevated  or  mountainous  trafts,  warmth  and 
fhelter  are  to  be  confidered,  as  without  thefe  the  trees  feldom 
thrive  in  a perfeft  manner.  In  fuch  fituations  there  is,  in 
general,  the  moll  difficulty  and  the  leall  progrefs  made  in 
the  railing  of  timber  trees  ; the  fuccefs  of  the  planter  de- 
pending greatly  upon  fixing  on  fuch  forts  of  timber  trees 
as  may  in  future  become  the  moll  highly  valuable,  on  plant- 
ing thickly  with  plants  of  not  too  large  a fize,  and  on  a con- 
fiderable  plat,  or  extent  of  ground  both  in  length  and  width 
being  planted.  In  thefe  unfriendly  fituations  to  the  growth 
of  trees,  fmall  plants  mull  confequently  be  chofen  and 
planted  thick  on  the  ground  ; as  the  winds  are  very  prejudi- 
cial to  trees  of  a large  llature,  by  loofening  the  roots,  and 
frequently  breaking  the  fibres  ; but  though  this  is  the  moll 
difadvantageous  fituation  for  planting,  it  is  poffible,  with 
proper  care  in  the  above  refpefts,  to  rear  young  timber  in  it. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  cover  a mountain  from  its  bafe,  it 
will  be  moll  conveniently  done  by  planting  round  the  bafe 
in  the  firll  inllance,  rifing  gradually  ; by  which  means  an 
artificial  ffielter  will  be  forming,  from  the  progrefs  that  will 
be  made  by  the  trees  that  were  firll  planted,  efpecially  if 
the  extent  is  fuch  as  to  require  feveral  feafons  to  complete 
the  planting.  The  portion  firll  planted  ffiould  be  pretty  ex- 
tenfive,  in  all  fuch  cafes  efpecially  where  ffielter  is  principally 
intended. 

The  kinds  of  trees  to  be  chofen  for  fuch  fituations  mull 
be  regulated,  in  a great  meafure,  by  the  foil.  The  pine 
would  perhaps  be  found  to  flouriffi  moll,  but  the  larch  is 
preferable  as  a nurfe.  The  mountain-affi,  the  beech,  the 
affi,  the  fycamore,  the  birch,  the  fir,  &c.  may  all  be  planted 
with  reafonable  hope  of  fuccefs  ; and  where  the  foil  is 
deepell  and  richell  the  oak.  But  in  low  ffieltered  fituations, 
where  the  inconvenience  of  expofure  to  the  winds  is  ob- 
viated, timber-trees  may  be  planted  with  greater  certainty 
of  fuccefs  ; the  chief  care  necelfary  in  this  cafe  being  to  fix 
on  trees  of  a proper  kind,  and  placing  them  at  proper  dif- 
tances,  according  to  their  forts  and  fizes.  As  thefe  fitaa- 
tions  admit  of  moft  kinds,  on  the  more  ffieltered  parts,  the 
oak,  larch,  elm,  beech,  horfe-chefnut,  walnut,  lime,  fpruce, 
and  filver  fir  may  be  fuitable  ; and  on  the  lefs  ffieltered  por- 
tions, the  affi,  birch,  fycamore,  hornbeam,  mountain-affi, 
and  fir,  with  a mixture  of  larch.  It  may  likewife  be  no- 
ticed that  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals  are  mollly  favour- 
able for  the  planter’s  purpcfe,  and  moft  forts  of  timber  and 
other  woods  may  be  raifed  in  fuch  fituations  ; the  oak,  elm, 
poplar,  willow  and  ozier,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
dry  ; but  the  preference  mull  depend  on  the  local  circum- 
ftances  of  the  different  cafes. 

But  in  fituations  near  the  fea-coaft,  as  th.ey  are  in  general 
inimical  to  the  growth  of  timber,  the  beech  and  fycamore 
will  be  mollly  found  the  moft  proper,  as  bearing  the  fea  air 
better  than  other  forts.  At  leall  they  are  of  great  ufe  in 
nurfing  the  other  forts  of  trees  till  they  acquire  fufficient 
ffrength.  It  is  advifed  in  fuch  places,  as  the  bell  mode  of 
performing  the  bufinefs,  to  plant,  where  the  banks  rife  high, 
in  the  face  of  them  much  within  the  level  of  the  tops,  in 
order  to  afford  a fcreen  for  the  trees  within  till  they  have 
attained  a fufficient  height ; but  when  they  are  flat,  to  have 
recourfe  to  planting  in  belts,  commencing  the  work  as  clofe 
to  the  edge  of  the  water  as  poffible,  putting  the  plants  in, 
in  a very  thick  manner  in  the  firll  rows,  as  at  the  dillances 
of  not  more  than  about  thirty  inches,  and  ufing  fuch  plants 
as  are  flout,  well  rooted,  and  not  more  than  eighteen  inches 
growth. 

Racing  the  Plants. — The  different  methods  of  providing 
the  plants  have  been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of 
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Plantation  ; but  the  moft  ufeful  are  either  by  railing  them 
in  nurferies  near  the  fpot  to  be  planted  till  of  proper  fizes, 
or  by  purchafing  them  from  nurferymen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. For  extenfive  tradls  of  ground  the  firll  is  the  moft 
advantageous  mode,  but  when  only  fmall  tradls  are  to  be 
covered,  the  latter  may  often  be  the  moft  advifeable.  In 
forming  the  nurfery  grounds,  great  attention  ffiould  be  paid 
to  having  them  properly  fituated  in  refpedl  to  warmth,  and 
the  foil  well  broken  down  and  enriched  by  proper  manures. 
In  Nottinghamffiire,  in  the  duke  of  Portland’s  extenfive 
plantations,  a well  fituated  and  ffieltered  valley,  as  contigu- 
ous as  poffible,  is  fixed  upon  for  the  purpofe,  and  a fpace  of 
ground  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  is  well  fenced  in  ; large 
boarded  gates  being  placed  at  each  end,  with  a road  down 
the  middle  proper  for  admitting  carriages  to  convey  away 
the  young  trees.  When  after  the  fence  is  completed  the 
ground  on  each  fide  the  road  is  trenched  about  twenty 
inches  deep,  which  may  be  done  for  about  3/.  lOr.  or  4/. 
per  acre,  according  as  the  land  is  more  or  lefs  gravelly.  It 
is  beft  done  in  the  fpring,  when  the  planting  feafon  is  over. 
If,  after  the  trenching,  two  or  three  chaldron  of  lime  be 
laid  on  an  acre,  the  land  will  produce  an  excellent  crop 
either  of  cabbages  or  turnips,  which  being  eaten  off  by 
ffieep  in  the  autumn,  will  make  the  land  in  fine  order  for  all 
forts  of  tree  feeds  : but  as  the  oak  is  the  fort  of  tree  culti- 
vated in  general,  this  is  the  method  purfued  in  railing  and 
managing  that  moll  valuable  fpecies.  In  the  autumn,  after 
the  cabbages  or  turnips  are  eaten  off,  the  ground  requires 
nothing  more  than  common  digging.  As  foon  as  the 
acorns  fall,  after  being  provided  with  a good  quantity,  fow 
them  in  the  following  manner  : draw  drills  with  a hoe  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  peas,  and  fow  the  acorns 
therein  fo  thick  as  nearly  to  touch  each  other,  and  leave  the 
fpace  of  one  foot  between  row  and  row,  and  between  every 
fifth  row  the  fpace  of  two  feet  for  the  alleys.  While  the 
acorns  are  in  the  ground,  great  care  mull  be  taken  to  keep 
them  from  vermin,  which  would  very  often  make  great  ha- 
vock  amongll  the  beds,  if  not  timely  prevented.  Let  this 
caution  ferve  for  moft  other  forts  of  tree  feeds. 

As  foon  as  the  acorns  are  come  up,  the  beds  require  only 
to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  they  want  thinning  ; and  as 
the  plants  frequently  grow  more  in  one  wet  feafon,  where 
the  foil  is  tolerably  good,  than  in  two  dry  ones,  where  the 
foil  is  indifferent,  the  time  for  doing  this  is  bell  afcertained 
by  obferving  when  the  tops  of  the  rows  meet,  which  is  done 
when  that  is  the  cafe  by  taking  away  one  row  on  each  fide 
the  middlemoft,  which  leaves  the  remaining  three  rows  the 
fame  dillance  apart  as  the  breadth  of  the  alleys.  In  taking 
up  thefe  rows,  the  workman  ought  to  be  careful  neither  to 
injure  the  plants  removed,  nor  thole  left  on  each  fide.  The 
reft  of  the  young  oaks  being  now  left  in  rows  at  two  feet 
apart,  let  them  again  ftand  till  their  tops  meet,  then  take 
up  every  other  row,  and  leave  the  reft  in  rows  four  feet 
afunder,  till  they  arrive  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet ; 
which  is  full  as  large  a fize  as  is  ever  wiffied  to  be  planted. 
In  taking  up  the  two  lall  fizes,  the  method  is  to  dig  a 
trench  at  the  end  of  each  row,  full  tw©  feet  deep,  then 
undermine  the  plants,  and  let  them  fall  into  the  trench  with 
their  roots  entire  ; as  very  much  of  their  future  fuccefs  de- 
pends on  this  point  of  their  being  well  taken  up.  And  a 
firnilar  mode  is  neceffary  with  other  forts  of  trees  in  provid- 
ing them  for  the  purpofe  of  planting. 

But  in  the  place  of  this  method,  the  acorns  as  well  as 
other  feeds  of  trees  are  fometimes  fown  at  firll  where  they 
are  to  grow  and  remain.  This  method,  the  author  of  the 
Argyleffiire  Report  fays,  makes  the  beft  timber  ; the  plants 
fuller  no  checks,  nor  feel  the  inconvenience  of  a change  of 
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loil,  and  the  expence  of  raifing  an-  extenfive  plantation  in 
this  manner  is  very  trifling.  Belides,  it  is  found  that  thefe 
feeds  of  trees  will  grow  in  fituations  in  which  the  plants 
have  failed.  The  moll  expeditious  way  of  fowing  the  feed 
in  this  manner,  is,  by  a party  of  three  men  working  toge- 
ther. The  firft  with  a paring  fpade  takes  up  a turf,  the 
fecond  Itirs  the  earth  with  a fpade,  and  the  third  dillributes 
the  feed  and  covers  it.  If  any  of  the  feedlings  fail,  they 
may  be  replaced  by  young  plants  railed  on  a fimilar  foil, 
which  will  foon  be  reconciled,  when  very  young,  to  their 
change  of  fituation.  Indeed  the  oak,  when  planted  from 
the  feed,  or  at  moll  from  the  feed-bed,  adapts  itfelf  won- 
derfully to  almoll  any  foil  or  lituation  ; though  it  delights 
moll  in  that  which  is  very  dry  and  gravelly. 

In  many  cafes,  after  the  plants  have  been  kept  in  the  fe- 
minary  or  leed-bed  for  about  two  years,  they  are  removed 
to  a nurfery  of  this  kind,  and  planted  in  rows  or  lines 
twelve  or  more  inches  apart  according  to  their  fort,  and 
from  three  to  five  in  the  rows,  where  they  remain  for  two 
years  longer,  and  are  then  finally  planted  out. 

Preparation. — As  foon  as  the  plants  have  been  raifed  in 
fome  of  thefe  methods,  fo  as  to  be  in  a Hate  for  planting 
out,  the  next  point  to  be  attended  to,  where  the  ground 
has  been  properly  drained,  is  that  of  preparing  it  for  their 
reception.  In  this  bufinefs  great  care  is  necellary,  as  much 
depends  upon  its  being  in  a good  condition  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plants.  It  is  performed  by  the  plough  or  the 
fpade  according  to  the  different  circumllances  of  the  land. 
When  coarfe  plants  prevail,  fuch  as  heath,  furze,  broom, 
&c.  they  mull  be  fully  dellroyed  by  Ihibbing  them  up, 
burning,  or  otherwife  clearing  them  away.  When  burning 
is  praClifed,  the  aflies  Ihould  be  blended  with  the  foil,  as 
they  are  found  of  great  fervice  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  plants  ; in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nicol.  But  the  mode  of 
preparing  by  the  plough  on  tillable  fcites,  where  the  foil  is 
thin,  is  the  cheapell  and  moft  effedlual  of  any  ; as  where 
the  land  has  been  in  tillage,  it  wants  nothing  more  than  two 
furrows  and  an  equal  number  of  harrowings,  to  render  it  fit 
for  the  reception  of  the  trees.  . But  where  it  is  in  lay,  a 
crop  of  oats,  &c.  fiiould  be  taken  the  feafon  before  plant- 
ing ; or  if  it  is  ftubborn,  a fecond  crop,  perhaps  of  beans, 
turnips  or  potatoes,  will  be  neceffary  ; previoufly  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  well,  and  laying  the  land  up  in  a perfeft 
method.  A trench  plough  is  frequently  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  which  ilirs  the  ground  to  twelve  or  thirteen  inches. 
In  this  method  it  is  eflential  to  plough  to  the  full  depth 
each  time,  in  order  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  ffrike 
down  more  freely  into  the  foil. 

Where  the  fpade  is  employed,  which  muff  be  the  cafe  in 
fteep  fituations  where  the  plough  cannot  come,  and  where 
there  are  rock,  ffones,  or  other  obffrudlions ; the  beft 
planters  advife,  that  the  holes  or  pits  fhould  be  made  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  foil,  and  fufficiently  large  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  trees.  For  thofe  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
in  height,  whofe  roots  occupy  about  nine  inches  when 
fpread  out,  holes  of  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  may  be  fuf- 
ficient.  This  muff,  however,  be  regulated  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  planter.  And  as  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  trees  that  the  turfy  matter  ffiould  be  well  broken  down 
and  reduced  before  the  time  of  planting,  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  have  the  holes  made  a proper  length  of  time  before  the 
trees  are  put  in,  to  admit  of  this  being  fully  effecled, 
efpecially  on  tlie  drier  and  more  light  foils,  where  there  is  a 
finaller  proportion  of  this  material. 

Mr.  Nicol  ftates,  that  from  the  defire  of  early  appearance 
it  has  been  too  much  the  cafe  to  plant  foreff-trees  of  too 
great  growth.  It  is,  however,  found,  that  there  is  not  only 


much  faving  of  expence,  but  a much  greater  certainty  of 
fuccefs,  in  planting  fmall  young  trees  than  fuch  as  are  large 
and  of  greater  age.  Such  as  liave  been  in  the  nurfery  two, 
three,  or  four  years  according  to  their  kind,  may  in  com- 
mon be  the  mod  advantageous  as  timber  trees.  He  alfo 
thinks  that  deciduous  trees  of  all  kinds,  except  the  larch, 
of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  being  carefully  raifed 
with  good  roots,  will  generally  fucceed.  He  has,  how- 
ever, fhewn,  that  a one  year’s  feedling  larch,  nurfed  one  or 
at  molt  two  years,  will  outdo  all  others  of  its  kind  in  any 
loil  or  fituation,  and  therefore  advifes  planting  trees  of  this 
age  only.  Firs  of  any  kind  will  fucceed  better  if  under 
than  above  thirty  inches,  even  in  the  moll  favourable  foil 
and  fituation.  Moll  generally  thofe  of  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  height  are  to  be  preferred.  From  this  view  of  the 
fubjedl,  it  may  occur  to  fome,  that  to  plant  feedlings  only 
would  be  the  moll  advifeable  and  leall  expenfive  method. 
That  it  would  be  the  leall  expenfive  method  is  obvious ; 
but,  that  it  is  moll  advifeable,  except  for  the  Scotch  and 
fpruce  firs,  may,  he  thinks,  be  difputed. 

As  the  chief  property  of  any  young  tree  intended  for 
tranfplantation,  confills  in  a multiplicity  of  healthy  fibres ; 
hence  the  necellity  of  nurfing,  in  kindly  foil,  for  a year  or 
two,  all  tap-rooted  plants,  for  tlie  attainment  of  this  objedl, 
and  that  we  may  commit  them  to  the  lefs  genial  foil  and 
more  untoward  fituation  with  greater  probability  of  fuccefs. 
For,  whether  lliall  we  fuppofe  the  plant  which  has  both 
root  and  branch  to  make,  or  that  which  has  the  latter  only, 
in  the  firlt  feafon  after  fo  important  a change  of  habit,  is 
more  likely  to  fucceed  ? — the  latter,  certainly.  From  which 
alone  may  be  demonllrated  the  caufe  why  plants  of  this  de- 
feription  furpafs  thofe  of  greater  fize,  as  Hated  above. 
Thefe  are  railed  with  unbroken,  tufty,  and  fibry  roots  ; 
thofe  with  maimed,  lank,  fibrelefs  ones  ; nor  do  they,  with 
the  utmoll  fidll  and  attention,  bear  fuch  proportion  to  the 
top.  Confequently  the  fibrils  cannot  afterwards,  by  the 
utmoll  efforts  of  human  art,  be  induced  fo  immediately  to 
feek  paffurage  for  the  liillenance  ef  the  trunk.  For  though 
lopping  may  in  a great  meafure  obviate  this,  injury  is  there- 
by done  to  the  tree.  In  all  foils  and  fituations  it  is  the 
fafeff  and  leaff  expenfive  method  to  plant  young  healthj 
well  rooted  plants,  where  they  can  be  procured. 

Dijlarices,  Manner^  and  Time  of  Planting. — Mr.  Nicol’s 
diredlions  are,  that  for  the  moll  expofed,  bleak  fcites,  and 
barren  foil,  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  may  be  confidered  as 
a good  medium  ; varying  according  to  circumllances.  For 
in  an  extenfive  tradl,  it  will  hardly  happen  that  there  is  not 
a variety  of  foils.  Some  parts  may  be  deeper  and  more 
loamy  ; others  more  gravelly  and  rocky.  In  the  former,  the 
greater  dillance  may  be  advifeable;  in  the  latter  the  leffer. 
But  for  lefs  expofed  fcites,  and  where  foil  is  found  above  fix 
inches  in  depth,  from  four  to  five  feet  will  be  a good  medium  ; 
varying  the  dillances  according  to  circumftances  as  above. 
And  for  belts,  llripes,  or  clumps,  whofe  breadth  or  dia- 
meter does  not  exceed  a hundred  feet,  lying  in  a bleak  fitu- 
ation, and  thin  foil,  the  margin,  on  all  fides,  Ihould  be 
planted  at  not  more  than  two  feet  apart  : the  interior  at 
three.  Thofe  lying  on  a more  Iheltered  fituation,  and  of 
deeper  foil,  may  be  allowed  diffance  according  to  circum- 
ffances.  But  narrow  ffripes,  or  fmall  clumps,  even  if  the 
foil  may  be  termed  good,  fhould  generally  be  planted  thicker 
than  a more  extended  mafs,  that  the  plants  may  afford  each 
other  flielter. 

For  the  more  fheltered  fcites,  where  the  foil  is  deep, 
good,  and  where  apparently  every  plant  will  grow,  fix  feet 
will  be  a good  medium  diffance.  Wider  than  this  he  cannot 
approve  in  any  cafe  whatever  ; becaufe  at  this  diffance,  the 
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plants  have  room  to  grow  till  their  thinnings  become  ufeful. 
But  even  where  this  is  not  an  objedl,  there  is  a greater ; 
namely,  that  the  plants  may  not  grow  too  fquat  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  that  the  pruning  hook  be  not  much  wanted  in 
the  formation  of  llately  timber.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  who 
plants  too  thin,  with  the  idea  of  faving  trouble  in  thinning, 
deviates  as  widely  from  the  right  path,  as  he  who  thins  none 
at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  contended  that  thick,  rather  than 
thin  planting,  is  the  fafer  fide  to  err  on.  By  which  mode 
alfo,  there  is  a more  equal  crop  on  the  ground,  beeting  or 
filling  up  vacancies  being  much  lefs  neceffary.  And  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  common  praflice,  it  is  fuppofed  that  thick 
planting  is  moft  necefl'ary  where  the  plants  are  largefl,  as  the 
greateft  number  die  in  thefe  cafes.  The  Nottinghamfliire 
Report  dates,  that  in  the  duke  of  Portland’s  plantations, 
where  trees  of  various  fizes  are  planted  in  an  irregular 
manner,  the  number  upon  an  acre  is  ufually  about  two 
thoufand  ; but  in  other  cafes  the  number  is  frequently  much 
larger. 

With  refpect  to  the  manner  of  fetting  the  trees  in  the  plan- 
tations, it  is  probably  the  bed  method,  except  where  vegetable 
crops  are  to  be  cultivated  between,  to  plant  without  any 
regular  order,  though  the  line  or  row  manner  is  frequently 
praftifed,  as  being  tlie  lead  troublefome  and  expeniive  of 
any  that  can  be  adopted.  With  refpeft  to  the  mod  ad- 
vantageous manner  of  blending  or  intermixing  the  trees,  it 
is  obferved  that  fome  have  advifed  the  planting  in  groups, 
to  prevent  the  fuppofed  injury  of  trees  of  different  forts 
growing  together  ; others,  however,  prefer  the  mixed  me- 
thod, not  only  as  affording  a better  means  of  afeertaining 
what  forts  of  timber  trees  fuccecd  bed,  but  as  enabling  the 
planter  to  protefl  them  more  effeftually.  It  has,  however, 
been  fuggeded  by  Mr.  Nicol,  that  it  matters  little  whether 
we  plant  in  didinft  groups  or  in  indifcrlminate  mixture  ; 
provided,  in  the  latter  cafe,  we  ultimately  retain  the  mod 
profitable  and  dourifliing  kinds  only  : for,  with  the  provifo 
that  mod  of  the  kinds  evidently  adapted  to  the  foil  and 
fituation  be  planted  according  to  the  mode  of  thick  planting, 
a fufficiency  of  them  will  remain,  after  all  others  are  thinned 
away,  for  a full  and  final  crop.  For  indance  : if  it  fhoidd 
be  fuppofed  that  the  foil  is  bed  adapted  to  the  oak  ; that  it 
is  defirable  to  raife  the  mod  valuable  kinds  rather  than  the 
decorative  ; and  that,  exclufive  of  the  larch  for  nurfes,  and 
a few  firs  to  enliven  the  borders,  fix  kinds  are  to  compofe 
the  mixture  ; plant  two  oaks  for  One  elm,  two  elms  for  one 
beech,  two  beeches  for  one  afli,  two  afhes  for  one  birch, 
and  two  birches  for  one  fycamore.  And  thus  will  the 
plantation  at  once  be  formed,  in  uniform  gradation,  of  kinds 
mod  likely  to  fucceed  each  other,  in  the  cafe  of  either  dif- 
agreeing  with  the  foil  or  climate  ; and  which  alfo  fucceed 
each  other  in  refpeft  of  value  as  timber  ; doing  judice,  at 
lead,  to  the  patriotic  intention  of  the  planter,  fhould  the 
fird  and  more  valuable  kinds  fail. 

It  is  conceived  that  in  all  fituations,  and  on  all  foils,  ex- 
cept thofe  termed  humid,  and  which  are  adapted  to  the 
aquatic  kinds  only,  the  larch  is,  without  doubt,  the  mod 
proper  nurfe,  and  therefore  fhould  take  preference  of  all 
others  for  this  purpofe.  But  on  fub-humid,  or  loamy  foils, 
the  Lombardy  poplar  and  Huntingdon  willow  are  good 
fubditutes  ; and,  when  variety  is  the  objecfl,  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  the  larch,  for  the  purpofe  of  nurfing  the  other 
more  valuable  kinds.  And  that  on  elevated,  poor  feites, 
the  mountain-afli,  for  the  fird  ten  or  fifteen  years,  is  out- 
done by  the  larch  only  in  the  office  of  nurfing,  and  is  judly 
admitted  for  the  fake  of  variety.  In  ail  fituations,  this 
plant  grows  quickly  in  youth.  In  maritime  fituations,  the 
fycamore  is  likewife  evidently  ufeful  for  this  purpofe.  Few 
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trees,  except  the  above,  grow  fader  in  youth  ; and  none 
are  more  patient  of  the  fea-breeze.  Confequently,  when 
the  feite  is  much  expofed  thereto,  this  tree  diould  be  freely 
planted  in  mixture  with  the  larch  for  nurfing  the  oak,  beech, 
elm,  &c.  if  the  intention  be  the  culture  of  fhip-timber. 
It  is  likewife  fuggeded,  that  the  common  pine  may  fome- 
times  be  ufeful  in  this  view,  and  afford  greater  variety.  The 
proportion  in  which  trees  of  this  fort  diould  be  employed, 
mud  neceffarily  depend  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  fituation, 
and  other  circumdances.  Some  recommend  in  thin  foils, 
and  bleak  fituations,  tree  for  tree  ; and  in  lefs  expofed  fitu- 
ations, and  better  foils,  one  nurfe  for  two  principal  trees  ; 
and  in  mod  dieltered  fituations,  with  good  foil,  one  nurfe 
for  three,  four  or  five  principal  trees  may  be  a fufficient 
allowance.  On  the  mod  expofed  and  bleak  fituations, 
where  the  foil  is  evidently  fterile,  tjie  fafed  way  is  to  plant 
too  many  rather  than  too  few,  as,  unlefs  well  fheltered,  the 
timber  trees  never  fucceed  well  in  expofed  fituations. 

The  time  of  planting  thefe  forts  of  trees  with  the  mod 
advantage,  and  the  greated  chance  of  fuccefs,  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  foils  and  the  plants,  as  well  as 
in  the  date  of  the  weather.  It  has  been  dated,  that  in  the 
more  porous  dry  foils,  with  the  hardier  forts  of  trees,  the 
autumH,  as  from  the  middle  of  Oftober  to  the  latter  end 
of  November,  may  be  the  mod  fuitable ; as  they  will  be 
better  edablidied  againd  the  fummer  heats,  which  are  often 
dedruAive  to  new  planted  trees.  But  in  the  more  heavy 
foils,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  clayey  and  loamy  kinds,  and 
with  lefs  hardy  forts  of  trees,  the  early  fpring  feafon, 
as  from  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  February  to  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  may  be  the  mod  proper.  The  condition  of 
the  land  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to  in  this  fort  of 
work,  as  it  is  equally  improper  to  plant  when  either  in  too 
dry  or  too  moifl  a fituation.  At  a time  when  the  foil  is 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  the  operation  of  planting  is  mod  eafily, 
and  alfo  mod  fuccefsfully  performed.  The  mould  adheres 
not  to  the  fpade,  nor  does  it  run  in  ; it  divides  well,  and 
with  little  trouble  intermingles  with  tlie  fibres  ; nor,  in  the 
operation  of  treading  and  fetting  the  plant  upright,  is  it 
wrought  into  a mortar,  to  the  evident  prejudice  of  the  plant, 
whatever  weather  may  enfue.  Confequently,  on  a retentive 
foil,  it  cannot  be  proper  to  plant  in  time  of  rain,  nor  in 
many  cafes  for  a day  or  two  afterwards  ; nor  after  a fall  of 
fnow,  until  for  feveral  days  it  lias  entirely  difappeared. 
Whereas  on  a dry  abforbent  foil,  it  may  be  very  proper  to 
plant  in  time  of  gentle  rains  or  immediately  after  heavy 
ones. 

Another  circumdance  which  ought  to  be  regarded  in  this 
bufinefs,  is  the  difference  in  the  forwardnefs  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  different  forts  of  trees,  as  it  (hould  regulate  in  lome 
degree  the  time  of  planting,  where  thofe  of  the  fame  forts 
are  only  made  ufe  of.  In  this  view,  it  is  advifed  that  the 
larch,  elm,  fycamore,  lime,  horfe-chefnut,  mountain-affi, 
birch,  alder,  poplar,  willow,  and  fome  others,  fhould  be 
put  in  by  the  beginning  of  March  ; and  that  the  oak,  birch, 
afh,  chefnut,  hornbeam,  &c.  be  linifiied  planting  by  the 
beginning  of  April  at  the  lated.  The  bed  feafon  for  plant- 
ing of  many  trees  of  the  evergreen  kind,  fuch  as  the  Wey- 
mouth pine,  fpruce,  Scotch,  filver,  and  other  firs,  is  fup- 
pofed by  fome  to  be  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  month,  when  the  weather  is  in- 
clined to  be  moid  or  cloudy. 

Planting  out. — It  is  advifed,  that  as  foon  as  thetrees  have 
been  taken  up  with  care,  fo  as  to  injure  the  fibres  of  the 
roots  as  little  as  poffible,  and  a few  of  the  bruifed  extremities 
cut  off,  they  diould,  when  intended  to  be  planted  in  mixture, 
be  put  together  in  proper  proportions,  and  conveyed  in  this 
4 K way 
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way  to  the  place  wliere  they  are  to  be  planted.  They  muft 
then  be  diftributed  on  the  ground,  at  the  pits  or  other  places, 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  planters,  as  by  this  means  much 
time  is  faved,  which  would  otherwife  be  loft  in  forting.  But 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  getting  too  dry,  it  is  neceftary  not 
to  take  up  or  bring  on  to  the  land  more  than  can  be  planted 
in  a ftiort  fpace  of  time.  But  where  only  one  or  two  forts 
of  trees  are  to  be  planted,  the  ufual  praftice  of  carrying 
the  plants  along  as  the  planting  proceeds,  may  be  the  moft 
convenient  method  for  performing  the  work.  And  the  ope- 
ration is  the  beft  and  moft  readily  performed  by  two  perfons  : 
a man  to  do  the  work,  and  a boy  to  hold  the  plants.  In 
executing  the  work,  the  labourer  firft  ftirs  the  mould  well 
in  the  holes  or  pits  that  have  been  previoufly  prepared,  ren- 
dering it  level,  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  plant : or 
forms  new  holes  according  to  the  mode  of  planting  that  is 
adopted.  The  boy  then  places  the  plant  in  the  hole,  with 
all  the  fibres  of  its  roots  regularly  fpread  out  and  unconfined, 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  i.ich  more  tlian  it  had  ftood  in  the 
nurfery,  holding  it  perfeiftly  upright  ; while  the  man  gently 
fills  in  the  loofe  mould,  moving  the  tree  a little  up  and  down 
to  let  it  mix  with  the  roots  : the  remainder  of  the  earth  is 
afterwards  put  in  ; and  the  labourer  proceeds  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  next  hole,  leaving  the  boy  to  fet  the  plant  ereft  and 
clofe  the  mould  about  it,  which  in  foils  of  the  ftiffer  forts 
ihould  he  only  performed  in  a light  manner,  but  in  thofe  of 
the  drier  kinds,  as  the  fandy  and  gravelly,  as  clofely  as  pof- 
fible.  In  this  way  the  work  is  to  proceed  till  the  whole  is 
finiftied.  There  are  other  methods  of  planting  fometimes 
made  ufe  of,  fuch  as  by  forming  flits,  nicks,  or  openings  of 
other  kinds,  fo  as  juft  to  prefs  in  the  roots  of  the  plants  ; 
but  thefe,  from  the  roots  being  confined,  and  having  no  loofe 
frefli  mould  to  Ihoot  into,  feldom  anfwer  in  any  perfcft 
manner.  It  is  well  remarked  that  much  of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
planter  depends  upon  this  part  of  the  work  being  well  exe- 
cuted ; but  that  great  care  fhould  be  taken,  particularly 
where  the  land  is  inclined  to  moillure,  or  of  a retentive  quality, 
not  to  plant  at  too  great  a depth.  In  planting  on  fteeps,  it  is 
diredled  that  the  trees  (hould  be  placed  towards  the  declivity, 
being  put  in  at  the  loweft  part  of  the  opening  ; which  fltould, 
in  completing  the  work,  be  left  the  higheft,  by  which  the 
moifture  may  be  better  preferred  for  the  fupport  of  the 
plant. 

It  feems  not  improbable,  the  author  of  Praftical  Agri- 
culture fays,  but  that  in  many  cafes  and  fituations,  the 
planting  of  fmall  trees  of  the  timber  kind  might  be  per- 
formed with  great  convenience  and  expedition  by  the  afllftance 
of  a plough  fuitable  for  the  purpofe,  as  has  been  fometimes 
praftifed  in  fetting  hedge-plants.  Where  trees  of  confi- 
derable  growth  are  planted,  great  attention  is  neceflary  to 
have  them  well  fecured  againft  the  wind,  as,  when  they  be- 
come loofe,  the  fibres  are  fo  broken  and  deftroyed  that  they 
foon  die.  This  has  been  commonly  effefted  by  means  of 
ftaking  : but  as  in  this  way  the  trees  are  often  in  danger  of 
being  injured  by  rubbing,  a praftice  of  ramming  the  earth 
clofely  about  the  roots  has  been  attempted,  which  in  fome 
foils,  and  upon  fmall  fcales  of  planting,  has,  it  is  faid,  been 
found  to  fucceed  ; but  in  extenfive  concerns  it  is  wholly  in- 
admiflible,  from  the  trouble  that  muft  attend  it. 

When  the  plants  have  been  all  put  in,  it  is  a praftice  in 
fome  cafes  to  fow  or  fet  the  plantations  with  acorns,  as  it  is 
found  that  fown  oaks  as  well  as  other  trees  exceed  in  growth 
thofe  that  are  planted.  This  work  is  done  either  by  paring 
off  the  furface  with  a mattock,  and  fetting  the  acorns  with 
a dibble,  or  by  putting  them  in  flight  drills  by  the  hoe,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  fix  inches.  The  beft  feafon  for  per- 
forming this  bufinefs  is  in  April,  and  it  may  be  performed 


the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  year  after  planting  the  ground, 
but  the  firft  or  fecond  is  probably  to  be  preferred.  It  is 
advifed  that  great  care  ihould  be  taken  to  preferve  the  acorns 
well,  by  expofure  to  the  air  and  frequent  turning,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  fprout  foon  after  being  gathered.  The  pro- 
portions of  thefe  and  other  forts  of  feeds  that  are  neceftary 
are  thus  Hated  in  the  Nottingham  Agricultural  Report. 

Quantities  per  Acre. 

Of  acorns  from  four  to  fix  ftrikes. 

— afli  keys,  four  ftrikes. 

— Spaniih  chefnuts,  one  ditto. 

— hawthorn  berries,  one  ditto. 

It  is  neceftary  to  bury  the  a(h  keys  and  hawthorn  berries 
one  year  in  beds  or  pots  of  fand  before  they  are  fown  in 
thefe  fituations. 

When  the  trees  have  been  thus  planted  out,  it  is  advifed 
as  neceflary  not  to  lofe  fight  of  them,  as  the  young  plants 
ihould  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  the  annoyance  andchoak- 
ing  of  coarfe  weeds  of  all  kinds,  for  at  leaft  three  or  four 
years.  This  may  be  done  by  the  hoe  in  many  cafes  ; but 
fome  have  recourfe  to  the  culture  of  different  forts  of  crops 
in  this  view.  In  tliis  method,  however,  much  care  is  re- 
quifite  not  only  to  avoid  injuring  the  plants,  but  to  guard 
againft  the  foil  being  too  much  impoveriihed,  and  their 
growth  thereby  retarded  in  too  great  a degree.  And 
where  coarfe  plants  abound,  luch  as  broom,  furze,  briars, 
and  other  fimilar  produftions,  in  all  the  lefs  expofed  fitua- 
tions, they  iliould  be  wholly  cut  up  and  deftroyed ; but  in 
bleak  expofures  it  may  be  a better  praftice  to  only  clear 
them  to  a diftance  round  the  trees,  fo  that  they  cannot 
do  any  injury  by  rubbing  or  ftriking  againft  them,  the 
others  being  left  for  the  purpofe  of  (heltering  and  proteft- 
ing  the  young  trees  during  their  young  growth.  There 
is  another  circumftance  likewife  to  be  attended  to  in  this 
bufinefs,  which  is  that  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  that  are 
caufed  by  the  dead  plants.  Where  the  ground  is  kept  per- 
feClly  clean,  this  may  be  done  at  any  proper  feafon  ; but 
in  other  cafes,  when  the  dead  plants  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
detefted,  it  may  be  better  to  delay  the  bufinefs  to  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  when  the  deficiencies  can  be  more  perfeAIy 
afcertained.  If  this  fort  of  bufinefs  be  done  too  early, 
many  plants  are  frequently  removed  that  would  have  thrown 
out  from  the  bottom,  on  account  of  their  not  being 
dead  in  that  part,  though  wholly  gone  in  the  top.  It  is 
advifed  that  the  plants  employed  in  filling  up  thefe  va- 
cancies ihould  never  be  too  large,  as  where  that  is  the  cafe 
they  are  liable  to  die  or  be  deftroyed. 

There  is  Hill  another  kind  of  planting  which  is  frequently 
pra(ftifed,  but  the  propriety  of  which  is  not  yet  well  afcer- 
tained. It  is  that  of  fetting  hedge-rows  with  trees  of  the 
timber  kinds.  The  utility  of  the  pradlice  is  maintained  by  fome 
on  the  ground  of  the  degree  of  ihelter  and  ornament  that  it 
affords,  and  its  being  a means  of  raifing  much  ufeful  timber 
at  little  or  no  expence  ; while  others  condemn  it  as  highly 
improper,  and  difadvantageous,  on  the  principle  that  much 
injury  is  not  only  done  to  the  crops,  efpecially  when  of  the 
grain  kind,  by  the  dropping  and  the  fpreading  of  the  roots, 
but  alfo  to  the  hedge  in  the  places  where  they  ftaud,  by 
their  producing  gaps  and  openings.  The  author  of  a late 
praftical  work,  however,  fuggefts,  that  though  fome  in- 
convenience and  injury  may  be  fuftained  where  this  fort  of 
planting  is  much  in  ufe  in  arable  diftrifts ; yet  from  thefe 
being,  in  a great  meafure,  capable  of  being  obviated  by 
proper  training  and  pruning,  and  from  the  naked  ap- 
pearance which  is  exhibited  without  them  in  a country, 
but  more  particularly  from  the  vaft  benefit  that  may  be 
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derived  in  the  way  of  timber  ; it  would  feem  that  feme 
extent  of  planting  in  this  method  (hould  be  attempted 
in  moft  fituations.  Mr.  Middleton  hints,  that  it  would 
not  be  an  eafy  matter  to  make  an  accurate  eftimate  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  fuch  a meafure  : but  in  order 
to  gain  a flight  idea  as  to  the  quantity  of  hedge-row  timber, 
let  it  be  confidered  that,  in  well-inclofed,  hedged,  and  cul- 
tivated diftrifts,  the  hedge-rows  occupy  from  a twentieth 
to  a tenth  of  the  whole  furface.  Even  including  the  com- 
mon fields,  and  cultivated  flopes  and  borders  of  (heep-downs, 
the  average  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  hedge-rows,  at 
this  time,  amounts  to  a twentieth,  or  two  millions  of  acres  ; 
all  of  which  might  probably  be  made  to  produce  timber  ; 
more  than  half  of  it,  however,  would  no  doubt  do  fo,  by 
only  trimming  the  loweft  fide  branches  off  to  the  height  of 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Tliis  would 
permit  the  air  to  circulate  freely,  give  every  advantage  to 
the  occupier’s  crops  ; and  would  leave  fufficient  tops  upon 
the  trees  for  the  purpofes  of  growth  and  rural  ornament. 
Under  management  like  this,  the  hedges  would  every  where 
prefent  healthy,  vigoroufly-growing,  and  handl'ome  timber  ; 
and  would  add  very  much  to  the  profit  of  the  land  owner,  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
traveller.  But  in  performing  the  work  of  planting  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  nature  of  the  land,  the  fort  of  hulbandry  that  it 
is  principally  conduced  under,  and  the  kind  of  expofure 
in  which  it  is  placed,  Ihould  be  well  confidered,  and  the 
fort  of  trees  properly  adapted  to  it.  In  dry  foils,  moft 
forts  of  timber  trees,  as  has  been  feen,  may  be  planted  ; 
but  in  thofe  more  ftiff  and  heavy  kinds,  the  oak  and  the 
elm  may  be  the  moft  proper.  The  afli  ftiould,  perhaps, 
never  be  had  recourfe  to  where  the  land  is  almoft  wholly 
under  the  plough ; but  on  lands  under  the  grazing  or 
grafs  fyftem,  it  may  be  planted  with  advantage.  In  bleak 
and  expofed  fituations,  the  beech  is  probably  the  bell  for 
this  ufe  ; and  near  the  fea  the  fycamore.  The  trees  where 
the  ground  is  moftly  in  an  arable  ftate  Ihould  be  planted  at 
much  greater  diftances  than  under  the  contrary  circum- 
ftances,  and  fuch  trees  as  run  moft  to  tall  clear  Items  be 
preferred.  It  is  recommended  that  the  young  trees  in  this 
fort  of  planting  Ihould  be  larger  than  in  other  cafes,  being 
kept  in  the  nurfery  two  years  longer  than  has  been  here  ad- 
vifed,  and  Ihifted  fo  as  to  produce  more  fibrous  roots.  When 
about  five  or  fix  feet  in  height  they  are  probably  in  the 
moft  fuitable  condition  for  being  planted  out  in  thefe 
places.  • 

In  thefe  cafes  the  moft  proper  time  of  planting  in  hedge- 
rows is,  when  the  fields  are  firft  broken  up  from  the  ftate  of 
lay,  as  at  that  time,  from  their  being  continued  in  the  ftate 
of  tillage  for  fome  years,  there  will  be  lefs  trouble  and  ex- 
pence in  protedling  them  from  cattle  by  palings,  &c.  as  well 
as  lefs  danger  of  their  being  injured  by  the  browfing  of  live 
ftock,  as  they  will  be  advanced  beyond  their  reach  by  the 
time  the  land  is  reftored  to  grafs. 

Where  the  planting  is  performed  in  the  hedge-rows  of 
grafs  lands,  the  trees  mull  always  be  perfectly  fecured  from 
the  croppings  of  cattle,  as  well  as  the  rubbing  of  Iheep, 
or  other  animals,  as  where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  they  are  foon 
much  injured,  and  frequently  wholly  dellroyed.  The  work 
of  planting  in  thefe  cafes  Ihould  be  carefully  performed  in 
the  manner  deferibed  ; and  where  the  trees  do  not  Hand 
perfeftly  firm  againll  the  wind,  be  well  fecured  by  Hakes, 
or  other  proper  means,  as  they  never  thrive  well  when  not 
kept  perfedlly  fall  and  Heady  in  the  foil. 

The  ’ prhdiice  frequently  employed  of  converting  the 
hedge-rdwAimber  trees  into  pollards  by  lopping  off  their 


top  branches,  fhould  conftantly  be  guarded  agamtl  as  much 
as  poffible,  as  it  is  the  deftruAion  of  timber.  Where  pol- 
lards abound,  they  are  moftly  cropped  once  in  from  about 
nine  to  fifteen  years,  the  profits  of  which,  in  general,  belong 
to  the  tenant.  This  work  fltould  be  conftantly  finiflted  by 
the  end  of  February,  where  it  is  in  ufe,  at  the  lateft. 

As  foon  as  the  trees  have  acquired  a tolerable  growth, 
it  is  necefl'ary,  in  all  cafes,  to  attend  to  the  proper  pruning 
and  thinning  of  them  occafionally  as  they  advance,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  growing  in  an  improper  manner,  and  their  in- 
juring each  other  by  rubbing  or  being  drawn  up  weak.  In 
the  firft  intention,  they  are  therefore  to  be  occafionally  looked 
over  after  the  third  feafon  from  planting,  and  fuch  headed 
down,  or  otherwife  cut,  as  may  appear  neceffary  for  their 
more  regular  or  perfedt  growth.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  only  thing  further  will  be  to  encourage  a leader,  by 
Ihortening  all  the  other  branches  that  appear  to  contend 
with  it  to  nearly  one-third  of  their  length,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  their  main  Item.  The  whole  that  is  afterwards 
neceffary,  is  that  of  properly  thinning  the  ftrong  top 
branches,  and  thofe  on  the  fides,  which  may  be  done  by  a 
light  bill.  This  is,  however,  only  applicable  to  trees  of 
the  foreft  kind  ; thofe  of  the  fir  and  evergreen  fort  require 
nothing  more  than  the  regulation  of  their  leaders,  as  that  of 
keeping  them  Angle  where  they  throw  out  double.  The 
lefs  the  fide  branches  are  touched  the  better  in  all  thefe 
forts  of  trees,  as  they  are  very  much  hurt  by  cutting. 

On  the  whole,  planting  is  without  doubt  the  moll  pro- 
dudlive  improvement  that  can  be  attempted  on’ poor  barren 
lands,  and  ought  to  be  promoted  in  every  way  as  much  as 
poflible  ; but  more  efpecially  by  the  application  of  fome 
fort  of  ftimulus  which  could  have  the  effedl  of  inducing  the 
proprietors  of  lands,  in  fituations  proper  for  it,  not  to  ne- 
gled  fuch  undertakings,  as  being  the  bell  means  of  rendering 
their  properties  fully  and  completely  valuable,  as  well  as 
of  benefiting  the  country. 

Planting,  Inverfe  or  Reverfe,  is  a method  of  planting, 
in  which  the  ordinary  pofition  of  the  plant,  or  Ihoot,  is  in- 
verted  ; the  branches  being  fet  in  the  earth,  and  the  roots 
reared  into  the  air. 

Agricola  mentions  this  monllrous  way  of  planting,  which, 
he  affures  us,  fucceeds  very  well  in  moft,  or  all  Arts  of 
fruit-trees,  timber-trees,  &c.  both  foreign  and  domellic. 
Bradley  affirms  his  having  feen  a lime-tree  in  Holland,  grow- 
ing with  its  firft  roots  in  the  air,  which  had  fliot  out 
branches  in  great  plenty,  at  the  fame  time  that  its  firft 
branches  were  turned  into  roots,  and  fed  the  tree. 

The  indullrious  Mr.  Fairchild  has  pradlifed  tiie  fame 
with  us,  and  gives  us  the  following  diredions  for  the  per- 
formance of  it. 

Choofe  a young  tree  of  one  Ihoot,  of  alder,  elm,  willow, 
or  any  other  tree  that  takes  root  readily  by  laying  ; bend 
the  Ihoot  gently  down,  till  the  extreme  part  be  in  the  earth, 
and  fo  let  it  remain  till  it  has  taken  good  root.  This  done, 
dig  about  the  firft  root,  and  gently  take  it  up  out  of  the 
ground,  and  raife  it  till  the  Hem  be  nearly  upright ; in 
which  ftate  Hake  it  up. 

Then  prune  the  roots,  now  ereded  in  the  air,  from  the 
bruifes  and  wounds  they  received  in  being  dug  up  ; and 
anoint  the  pruned  parts  with  a compofition  of  four  parts 
of  bees’-wax,  four  of  tallow,  two  of  refin,  and  two  of  tur- 
pentine, melted  together,  and  applied  pretty  warm.  Then 
prune  off  all  the  buds  or  ffioots  upon  the  ftem,  and  drefs 
the  wounds  with  the  fame  compofition,  to  prevent  any  cob 
lateral  fliootings  ; and  leave  the  reft  to  nature. 

Pi  VNTiNG,  in  ArckUedure,  denotes  the  laying  the  firft 
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courfes  of  ftone  on  the  foundation,  according  to  the  meafures, 
with  all  the  exaAnefs  poffible. 

PLANTS,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyjiology,  compofe 
the  fecond  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  To  define  the 
limits  of  thefe,  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  foffil 
kingdoms,  has  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  philofophers. 
When  foffils  were  believed  to  poffefs  a vegetative  power, 
which  even  Tournefort  maintained,  the  chief  difficulty  lay 
in  dillinguifhing  them  from  plants  ; but  fince  the  mineral 
kingdom  has  been  afcertained  to  depend  on  the  laws  of  che- 
miitry  alone,  all  ambiguity  on  that  fide  of  the  queftion  is  re- 
moved. On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  phyfio- 
logy  of  plants  has  been  lludied,  their  anatomy,  nutrition, 
developement,  and  propagation,  have  been  found  fo  nearly 
allied  to  fimilar  funftions  in  animal  bodies,  that  increafe  of 
knowledge  has  but  augmented  our  perplexity.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  moil  approved  definitions,  intended  to 
difcriminate  between  animals,  vegetables,  and  foffils. 

Jungius,  in  his  Ifagoge,  p.  i,  fays  “a  plant  is  a living 
body  dellitute  of  fenfation  ; or  it  is  a body  attached  to  fome 
certain  place  or  feat,  whence  it  derives  powers  of  nouriih- 
ment,  increafe,  and  propagation.”  Linnaeus  cites  this  paf- 
fage  inaccurately  in  Phil.  Bot.  i.  He  obferves,  in  a manu- 
fcript  note,  that  the  floating  fea-weeds,  and  Conferva,  form 
an  exception. 

Boerhaave  conliders  a plant  as  “ an  organic  body,  attached 
by  fome  part  of  itfelf  to  fome  other  body,  whence  it  de- 
rives nouriffiment.” 

Ludwig  afferts  that  “ natural  bodies  conftantly  endowed 
with  the  fame  form,  and  with  locomotion,  are  animals ; 
thofe  which  have  the  fame  form,  without  locomotion,  are 
vegetables ; and  thofe  which  have  a diverfity  of  form,  are 
minerals.”  To  this  Linnaeus  well  objefts,  the  perfedl  re- 
gularity of  form  in  cryftals  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; and  the 
want  of  locomotion  in  feveral  animals. 

Tournefort,  in  his  Ifagoge,  54,  fays  “ a plant  is  an  or- 
ganic body,  always  furniihed  with  roots,  perhaps  always 
with  feeds,  and  almoft  always  with  leaves,  flowers,  and 
ftems.” 

Alllon  has  defined  vegetables  as  nouriffied  by  pores  fitu- 
ated  in  their  external  furface,  animals  by  veflels  in  their  in- 
ternal one. 

Linnaeus,  in  Phil.  Bot.  i,  has  given  the  mofl;  neat,  and 
generally  approved,  definition.  “ Stones  grow.  Vegetables 
grow  and  live.  Animals  grow,  live,  and  feel.” — To  which 
he  has  fubjoined,  in  manufcript,  et  fe  movent,  motu  poffh'di 
t.  e.  and  are  endowed  with  a certain  degree  of  fpontaneous 
motion. 

Difficulties  attend  all  thefe  pofitions.  The  want  of  fen- 
fation in  vegetables  cannot  be  demonftrated,  nor  are  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary  wanting  ; fo  that  it  can  never  ferve 
for  a praAical  mode  of  difcrimination,  nor  as  a bafis  for  any 
philofophical  argument. 

Mirbel,  in  his  Traite  d’Anatomie  et  de  Phyfiologie  Ve- 
getales,  has  remarked  “ that  plants  alone  have  a power  of  de- 
riving nouriffiment,  though  not  indeed  exclufively,  from  in- 
organic matter,  mere  earths,  falts  or  airs,  fubftances  cer- 
tainly incapable  of  ferving  as  food  for  any  animals,  the  latter 
only  feeding  on  what  is  or  has  been  organized  matter,  either 
of  a vegetable  or  animal  nature.  So  that  it  ffiould  feem  to 
be  the  office  of  vegetable  life  alone  to  transform  dead  matter 
into  organized  living  bodies.” 

To  this  we  can  find  no  exception.  However  incon- 
venient, and  indeed  impoffible  to  be  ufed,  as  a pradlical  tell, 
it  appears  to  be  a found  philofophical  diftinftion,  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  foffil  or  mineral 


kingdom  is  eli'entially  diftinguiffied  from  both,  by  the  want 
of  an  organized  ftrudlure,  developed  and  increafed  by  ab- 
forption ; and  of  a vital  principle,  eflential  to  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  fundlions  on  which  their  health,  growth 
and  propagation  depend. 

Plants  come  under  confideration,  in  various  points  of 
view,  in  a work  like  the  prefent.  For  what  concerns  their 
anatomy  and  phyfiology,  fee  Anato-MY,  Bark,  Cortex, 
Circulation  of  Sap,  Fecundation  of  Plants,  Leaf, 
Flower,  Germen,  Pericarp,  &c.  ; for  their  fcientific 
arrangement  and  difcrimination,  fee  Botany,  Classifica- 
tion, Flora,  Figures  of  Plants,  Genus,  Species,  Na- 
tural Orders,  System,  &c.  See  alfo  Lichenes  and 
Musci.  The  reader  is  requelled  to  corredl  two  typogra- 
phical errors  in  the  latter  article,  column  eighth,  line  i8‘ 
from  the  top,  for  finh  read  fsrhihs;  and  line  eight  from 
the  bottom,  iax  fexiial  read  efexual. 

Plants  of  Britain,  the  natural  fpontaneous  produc- 
tion of  our  foil  and  climate,  have  formed  the  ftibjedl  of 
many  feparate  botanical  works.  More  or  lefs  perfeft  cata- 
logues of  Britilh  plants  have  been  publiflied  by  How,  Ray, 
Petiver,  Wilfon,  Hill,  Jenkinfon,  and  ethers,  befides  a 
number  of  local  Floras.  Ray’s  Synopfs  Methodlca  Stirpium 
Britannicarum  firll  let  the  example  or  a fyllematic  arrange- 
ment, and  fcientific  difcrimination,  of  our  native  vegetable 
productions,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  that  has 
been  done  fince.  This  excellent  work  was  accommodated 
to  the  Linnaean  fyllem  and  principles,  with  augmentations, 
by  Hudfon,  and  has  led  the  way  to  the  labours  of  Wither- 
ing, Lightfoot,  Robfon,  Broughton,  Wade,  Hull,  Curtis, 
Relhan,  Abbott,  and  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article, 
whofe  Flora  Brltannica,  extended  as  yet  no  farther  than  the 
end  of  the  Mufci,  was  written  on  a comparifon  of  all  that 
had  before  been  done,  with  the  fpecimens  of  the  Linnaean 
herbarium.  This  Latin  work  has  been  followed  up  and 
illullrated  by  the  figures,  and  Engliffi  deferiptions,  of  the 
fame  author’s  Englt/h  Botany,  drawn,  engraved,  and  pub- 
liffied  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  which  is  jull  now  come  to  a con- 
clufion,  in  thirty-fix  volumes  odlavo,  with  2592  coloured 
plates.  In  the  progrefs  of  this  latter  work,  fince  the  Flora 
Brltannica,  or  the  Compendium  FI.  Brltannica,  appeared,  about 
150  fpecies  have  been  added  to  the  Britifli  lill ; even  in  the 
firll  twenty-three,  or  phienogamic,  clafl’es  of  the  Linnasan 
fyftem.  We  propofe,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  article,  to 
exhibit  a complete  catalogue  of  the  Phsenogarnic  plants  of 
Britain,  as  far  as  the  prefent  Hate  of  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, with  a reference  throughout  to  the  Engllfh  Botany, 
in  which,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  only,  tliey  are  now 
all  feparately  delineated.  Thefe  amount  to  1450.  So  fulL 
an  enumeration  of  Britiffi  plants  has  no  where,  hitherto,  ap-  , 
peared  ; and  we  ffiall  take  the  opportunity  of  corredling 
miltakes  of  the  Flora  Brltannica,  refpefting  certain  fpecies 
erroneoufly  there  admitted.  This  catalogue  is  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnsean  fyllem,  with  thofe  flight  alera- 
tions  only,  which  are  adopted  in  the  FI.  Brit,  and  ac- 
counted for  in  the  author’s  I ntroduSlon  to  Botany.  Each 
plant  is  mentioned  by  its  generic  and  fpecific  names,  in 
Latin  and  Engliffi  ; then  follows  a reference  to  the  volume' 
and  plate  of  Engl.  Bot. — The  particular  fituation,  duration, 
and  flowering  month,  of  every  fpecies  an:  lubjoined.  What- 
ever the  reader  may  wilh  further  to  know,  is  to  be  fought 
under  the  name  of  each  genus,  at  its  proper  place  in  the 
alphabet.  New  fpecies,  not  there  mentioned,  are  particu- 
larly deferibed  or  defined,  and  various  neceflary  cuiij^edlions 
are  given  refpedling  preceding  articles,  as  in  clalfes 
Tetradynamia  and  Gynandrla.  New  matter,  regaraing  ge- 
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nera  belonging  to  the  pollerior  part  of  the  alphabet,  will 
hereafter  be  found  there.  An  alterifli  (*)  is  prelixed  to 
every  fpecies,  prefumed  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  or  but  im- 
perfeftly  naturalized  here;  and  a crofs  (•]-)  to  thofe  con- 
cerning which  fame  error  is  fufpefted,  they  being,  not  at 
prefent,  found  in  the  places  indicated,  and  perhaps  having 
had  other  fpecies  originally  millaken  for  them.  The  Latin 
names  throughout  correlpond  with  the  Flora  Britannica  and 
EngTtJh  Botany,  except  where  the  contrary  is  exprelfed  by 
a fynonym  between  crotchets. 

The  24th  clafs,  Cryptogamia,  though  not  omitted,  is  ne- 
ceffarily  treated  in  the  molt  compendious  manner,  it  being 
impracticable  at  prefent  corredtly  to  enumerate  the  Britilh 
fpecies  of  that  clafs.  Even  a partial  catalogue  of  them 
would  alfo  have  extended  this  article  too  far.  They  are 
nearly  all,  except  Fungi,  included  in  the  EngTiJh  Botany. 

Clafs  I.  Moxandria. 

Ord.  I . Monogynia. 

Salicornia.  GlaU'wort. 

1.  S.  herbacea,  common,  or  famphire.  vol.  6.  pi.  415. 

Sandy  fea  flicre.  Annual.  8th  and  9th  months. 

2.  S.  procumbens,  procumbent.  35.  2475.  Sea  lliore. 

Ann.  8. 

3.  S.  radicans,  creeping.  24.  1691.  Muddy  fliores. 

Perennial.  9. 

4.  S.  fruticofa,  ilmibby.  35.  2467.  Sea-coalt,  rare. 

Per.  8,  9. 

Hippuris.  Mare’s-tail. 

I.  H.  vulgaris,  common,  ii.  763.  Pools  and  ditches. 
Per.  5. 

Chara.  Chara. 

1.  C.  vulgaris,  common.  5.  336.  Muddy  waters. 

Ann.  7. 

2.  C.  hifpida,  prickly.  7.  463.  Pools  and  ditches. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

3.  C.  Jlexilis,  fmooth.  15.  1070.  Pools  and  lakes. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

4.  C.  tranjlucens,  great  tranfparent.  26.  1855.  Pools, 

rare.  Ann.  6,  7. 

This  is  the  larger  plant  of  Vaillant,  hg.  8,  mentioned  as 
a variety  of  Jlexilis  in  our  article  Chara,  n.  4. 

5.  C.  nidificH,  proliferous.  24.  1703.  Sea  ditches. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

“ Smooth,  tranfparent,  without  prickles.  Leaves  cylin- 
drical, elongated,  all  fimple.  Anther  often  {talked. ” 

More  {lender  and  branched  than  the  lail,  but  more  flout 
and  firm  in  habit  than  C.  jlexilis. 

6.  C.  gracilis,  {lender.  30.  2140.  Pools,  rare.  Ann.  9. 

“ Smooth,  tranfparent,  fliining,  without  prickles.  La- 
teral branches  repeatedly  forked  ; their  fegments  awl-fhaped, 
acute.  Leaves  awl-{haped,  often  branched.” 

Much  fmaller  and  more  tufted  than  the  lait.  When 
dry  almoft  colourlefs,  Ihining  like  glafs. 

ZosTERA.  Grafs-wrack. 

I.  Z.  marina,  fea.  7.  467.  Sea  ditches.  Per.  8,  9. 

Ord.  2.  Digynia. 

Callitriche.  Water  Star-leaf. 

1.  C.  aquatica,  common,  ii.  722.  Ditches  and  pools. 
Ann.  4 — 10. 


Clafs  2.  Djandria. 

Ord.  I.  Monogynia. 

Ligustkum.  Privet. 

I.  L.  vulgare,  common,  ir.  764.  Woods  and  hedijes. 
Shrubby.  5,  6. 

Fraxinus.  Afh. 

1.  F.  excelfior,  common.  24.  1692.  Woods  and  hedges. 

Tree.  4,  5. 

2.  F.  hcterophylla,  fimple-leaved.  35.  2476.  Woods, 

rare.  Tree.  4,  5. 

See  Fraxinus,  n.  8.  var.  b.— Vahl’s  name,  hcterophylla, 
is  preferable  to  fimplicifolia,  as  a few  leaves  are  often  ternate, 
or  even  pinnate,  on  the  fame  tree  with  the  llmple  ones. 

CiRCiEA.  Enchanter’s  Nightfhade. 

1.  C.  lutetiana,  common.  15.  1056.  Shady  dank  places. 

Per.  6,  7. 

2.  C.  alpina,  mountain.  15.  1057.  Rocks  and  woods. 

Per.  7,  8. 

Veronica.  Speedwell. 

1.  V.  fpiked.  i.  2.  Chalky  paitures.  Per.  7 — 9. 

2.  V.  hybrida, 'Welch.  10.673.  Mountains,  rare.  Per.  7. 

3.  V.  ojpcinalis,  male,  or  common.  ii.  765.  Barren 

heaths.  Per.  5,  6. 

4.  V.  Jaxatilis,  blue  rock.  15.  1027.  Highlands.  Per.  7. 

5.  V.  fruticidofa,  flefh-coloured  flirubby.  15.  1028-1 

Highl.  Per.  7. 

6.  V.  alpina,  alpine.  7.  484.  Highland  rills.  Per.  7,  8. 

7.  V.  ferpyllifolia,  fmooth.  15.  1075.  Meadows  and 

paitures.  Per.  5,  6. 

8.  V.  Beccabunga,  brooklime.  10.  655.  Rivulets.  Per.  7. 

9.  V.  Anagallis,  water,  ii.  781.  Rivers  and  ditches. 

Per.  7. 

10.  'V . fcutellata,  narrow  marfli.  ii.  782.  Sandy  ditches. 

Per.  7,  8. 

11.  V.  montana,  mountain.  ii.  766.  Chalky  woods. 

Per.  5,  6. 

12.  V.  Chamadrys,  germander.  9.  623.  Groves  and 

hedges.  Per.  5. 

13.  V.  agrcjlis,  procumbent,  ii.  783.  Fields  and  gar- 

dens. Ann.  4 — 9. 

14.  V.  arvenfis,  wall.-  ii.  734.  Dry  ground.  Ann.  y. 

15.  V.  hederifoUa,  ivy-leaved.  ii.  784.  Fields,  &c. 

Ann.  4,  5. 

16.  V.  triphyllos,  fingered,  i.  26.  Sandy  fields,  rare. 

Ann.  4. 

17.  V.  verna,  vernal.  I.  25.  Barren  fields.  Ann.  4. 

PiNGUicuLA.  Butterwort. 

1.  P.  lufitanica,  pale.  3.  145.  Bogs,  rare.  Per.  6,  7. 

2.  P.  vulgaris,  common.  I.  70.  Bogs.  Per.  5,  6. 

3.  P.  grandiflora,  large-flowered.  31.  2184.  Bogs, 

Ireland.  Per.  5,  6. 

Utricularia.  Bladder-wort. 

1.  U.  vulgaris,  common.  4.  253.  Ditches  and  pools. 

Per.  7. 

2.  U.  intermedia,  intermediate.  35.  2489.  Lakes,  Irel. 

Per.  7. 

3.  U.  minor,  leffer.  4.  254.  Bogs  and  ditches.  Per.  7. 

Lemna.  Duck-weed. 

I.  L.  trifulca,  ivy-leaved.  13.  926.  Pools  and  ditches. 
Ann.  6. 
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2.  L.  leffer.  i6.  log^.  Pools,  common.  Ann.  6,  7. 

3-  L.  gibia,  gibbous.  18.  1233.  Pools.  Ann.  6,  7. 

4.  L.  polyrrhiza,  greattr.  35.2458.  Ditches.  Ann.  7,  8? 
Flowers  of  this  fpecies  only  have  never  been  obferved. 

Lycopus.  Water-horehound. 

I.  L.  europaus,  common.  16.  1105.  Ditches.  Per.  7,  8* 
Salvia.  Clary. 

1.  S.  pratenfis,  meadow.  3.  153.  Dry  meadows,  rare. 

Per.  7. 

2.  S.  •verbenaca,  common  Englifli.  3.  154.  Paftures. 

Per.  6 — 10. 

Ord.  2.  Digynia. 

Anthoxanthum.  Vernal-grafs. 

1.  A.  odoratum,  fweet-fcented.  9.  647.  Paftures.  Per.  5. 


Clafs  3.  Triandria. 

Ord.  I . Monogynia. 

Valeriana.  Valerian. 

1.  V.  rubra,  red.  22.  1531.  Walls,  and  chalk  cliffs. 

Per.  6 — 9. 

2.  V.  dioica,  fmall  marlh.  9.  628.  Marfhes.  Per.  6. 

3.  V.  officinalis,  grcntWAA.,  10.698.  Marfhes  and  hills. 

Per.  6. 

4.  V. heart-leaved.  23.  1591.  Woods,  Scot- 

land. Per.  6. 

5.  V.  Locujla,  corn-fallad.  12.  81 1.  Fields,  common. 

Ann.  4. 

6.  V.  dentata,  oval-fruited.  20.  1370.  Fields,  rare. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

Crocus.  Saffron. 

*1.  C.  fat'ivus,  cultivated.  5.  343.  Fields.  Per.  9. 

2.  C.  vernus,  fpring.  5.  344.  Meadows  and  paftures. 

Per.  3. 

3.  C.  nudtjlorus,  naked-flowering.  7.  491.  Sandy  low 

meadows.  Per.  10. 

Ixia.  Ixia. 

I.  I.  Bulbocodium,Yi'cc-ixi.  36.2549.  Hillocks,  Jerfey. 
Per.  4. 

Iris.  Iris. 

1.  I.  Pfeud-aeorus,  yellow.  9.  578.  Waters.  Per.  7. 

2.  I.  fcctidiffima,  ftinking.  9.  596.  Groves.  Per.  6. 

ScHOENUs.  Bog-rufh. 

1.  S.  Marifcus,  prickly.  14.  950.  Bogs  and  marfhes. 

Per.  7,  8. 

2.  S.  nigricans,  black.  16.  II2I.  Spongy  turfy  bogs. 

Per.  6. 

3.  S.  comprejfus,  comprefl'ed.  ii.  791.  Spongy  mea- 

dows. Per.  7. 

4.  S.  rufus,  red-brown.  15.  loio.  Marfhes.  Per.  7. 

5.  S.  albus,  white-headed.  14.  985.  Spongy  bogs. 

Per.  8. 

Stamens  but  two.  Seeds  with  many  briftles  at  the 
bafe. 

6.  S.  fufcus,  brown-headed.  22.  1575.  Bogs,  South 

Wales.  Per.  8. 

Stamens  three.  Seeds  with  only  three  briftles  at  the 
bafe. 


Cyperus.  Englifh  Galangale. 

I.  C.  longus,  fweet-fcented.  ig.  1309.  Marflies,  rare. 
Per.  7. 

SciRPUS.  Club-rufh. 

1.  S.  palujlris,  marfh  creeping.  2.  13 1.  Bogs  and 

ditches.  Per.  6,  7. 

2.  S.  OTw/liVaa/ix,  many-ftalked.  17.  1187.  Turfy  bogs. 

Per.  7. 

3.  S.  ccefpitofus,  fcaly-ftalked.  15.  1029.  Turfy  heaths. 

Per.  7. 

4.  S.  paucijlorus,  chocolate-headed.  i6.  1122.  Moun- 

tain bogs.  Per.  '8. 

5.  S.  acicidaris,\c2d!i.  ii.  749.  Moift  heaths.  Per.  8. 

6.  S.  ffiuitans,  floating.  3.  216.  Ditches  and  pools. 

Per.  7,  8. 

7.  S.  lacujlris,  bull-rufh.  10.  666.  Clear  waters.  Per.  7. 

8.  S.  glaucus,  glaucous.  33.  2321.  Salt  marfhes. 

Per.  7,  8. 

9.  S.  round  clufter-headed.  23.  1612.  Sea- 

fhore.  Per.  8 — ii. 

10.  S.  fetaceus,  briftle-ftalked.  24.  1693.  Sandy  wet 

places.  Ann.  7,  8. 

11.  S.  triqueter,  triangular.  24.  1694.  Marfhes  and 

rivers.  Per.  8. 

12.  S.  carinatus,  blunt-edged.  28.  1983.  Rivers.  Per.  8. 

13.  S.  maritimus,  fait -marfh.  8.  542.  Salt  marfhes. 

Per.  7,  8. 

14.  S.  ^3'  919*  Moift  woods. 

Per.  7. 

Eriophorum.  Cotton-grafs. 

1.  E.  hare’s-tail.  13.  873.  Highland  moors. 

Per.  3,  4. 

2.  E.  capitatum,  round-headed.  34.  2387.  Hiehland 

mountains.  Per.  8. 

3.  E.  polyjlachion,  broad-leaved.  8.  563.  Bogs.  Per.  4. 

4.  E.  angujlifolium,  narrow-leaved.  8.  564.  Bogs. 

Per.  4. 

5.  E.  gracile,  flender  mountain.  34.  2402.  Highland 

mountains.  Per.  7.  , 

6.  E.  alpinum,  :c\pme.  5.  311.  Highland  bogs.  Per.  4,  5. 

Nardus.  Mat-grafs. 

1.  "H.  JlriBa,  common.  5.  290.  Sandy  moift  heaths. 

Per.  7. 

Ord.  2.  Digynia. 

Phalaris.  Canary-grafs. 

*1.  P.  canarienjis,  manured.  19.  1310.  Wafte  ground. 
Ann.  6 — 8. 

2.  P.  arundinacea,  reed.  6.  402.  30.  2160.  f.  2. 

Ditches,  &c.  Per.  7. 

Panicum.  Panick-grafs. 

1.  P.  verticillatum,  rough.  13.  874.  Moift  fields. 

Ann,  6,  7. 

2.  P.  viride,  green.  13,  875.  Sandy  fields.  Ann.  7. 

3.  P.  Crtis-galli,  loofe.  13.  876.  Moift  fields.  Ann.  7. 

4.  Y.  fanguinale,  cock’s-foot.  12.  849.  Fields,  rare. 

Ann.  7. 

5.  P.  daSylon,  creeping.  12.  850.  Sandy  fea-fhore. 

Per.  7,  8. 

PnLEUM.  Cat’s-tail-grafs. 

I.  P.  pratenfe,  common.  15.  1076.  Paftures.  Per.  6 — 10. 

2.  P, 
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2.  P.  alpinum,  alpine.  8.  519.  Highlands.  Per.  7. 

3.  P.  paniculatum,  panicled.  15.  1077.  Fields,  rare. 

Ann.  7. 

4.  P.  Boehmeri,  cahary.  7.  459.  Sand  or  chalk.  Per.  7. 

5.  P.  Mkhdii,  Michelian.  32.  2265.  Highland  rocks. 

Per.  7. 

6 P.  arenarium,  fea.  4.  222.  Sandy  fields.  Ann.  6. 

ALOPECunus.  Fox-tail-grafs. 

1.  A.  pratenjis,  meadow,  ii.  759.  Failures  and  mea- 

dows. Per.  5. 

2.  A.  alpinus,  alpine.  16.  1126.  Highlands.  Per.  7. 
“ Stem  eredl,  fmooth.  Spike  ovate.  Glumes  of  the 

calyx  downy,  without  awns,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  awns 
of  the  corolla.” — Found  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Don  on  moun- 
tains about  Loch  Nagore,  Aberdeenfhire.  Stem  a foot  high. 
Spike  white  and  downy,  fcarcely  an  inch  long. 

3.  A.  agreJHs,  llender.  12.  848.  Cornfields,  and  way 

fides.  Ann.  7. 

4.  A.  bulbofus,  bulbous.  18.  1249.  Salt  marlhes.  Per.  7. 

5.  A.  geniculatust  floating.  1 8.  1 250.  Ponds  and  ditches. 

Per.  7. 

6.  A.  fu/vus,  orange-fpiked.  21.  1467.  Ponds.  Per.  7. 
“ Stem  afcending,  bent  at  the  joints.  Spike  compound, 

cylindrical.  Glumes  obtufe,  hairy.  Awn  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  Anthers  roundifh.” — Larger  than  the  laft. 
Anthers  orange-coloured,  opening  at  each  fide  by  an  oval 
orifice. 

Knappia.  Knappia. 

I.  K.  agrqflidea,  early.  16.  1127.  Sandy  places,  rare. 
Ann.  3,  4. 

PoLYPOGON.  Beard-grafs. 

1.  P.  monfpeltenjis,  long-awned.  24.  1704.  Salt  marlhes. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

2.  P.  littoralis,  fliort-awned.  18.  125 1.  Muddy  fait 

marlhes.  Per.  8. 

Milium.  Millet-grafs. 

1.  M.  effujum,  fpreading.  16.  1106.  Moill  woods- 

Per.  6,  7. 

2.  M.  lendigerum,  clofe,  or  panick.  16.  H07.  Low 

fields.  Ann.  8. 

Agrostis.  Bent-grafs. 

1.  A,  Spica  venti,  filky.  14.  951.  Moill  fandy  fields. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

2.  A.  caninat  brown.  26.  1856.  Moill  pallures.  Per.  7. 

3.  A.  fetacea,  brillly.  17.  1188.  Dry  heaths.  Per.  7,  8. 

4.  A.  vulgarisy  fine.  24.  1671.  Pallures  and  heaths. 

Per.  7. 

5.  A.  Jlolonifera,  creeping.  22.  1532.  Moill  fields. 

Per.  7,  8. 

6.  A.  alba,  marlh.  17.  1189.  Bogs  and  woods.  Per.  7. 

Aira.  Hair-grafs. 

1.  A.  criflata,  crefted.  9.  648.  Dry  pallures.  Per.  7,  8. 

2.  A.  aquatica,  water.  22.  1557.  Ponds,  &c-  Per.  5.  6. 

3.  A.  csefpitofa,X\niy.  21.  1453.  Moill  ground.  Per.  6,  7. 

4.  A.  lavigata,  fmooth-lheathed.  30.  2102.  Highlands, 

and  fea-coall.  Fer.  5,  6. 

Leaves  flat  ; with  very  fmooth  Iheaths.  Panicle  clofe. 
Petals  awned,  hairy  at  the  bafe.  Partial  llalk  fmooth  and 
very  Ihort.” — Native  of  Lapland  as  well  as  Scotland.  Ge- 
nerally viviparous.  Not  half  fo  tall  as  the  lall. 

5.  A.  fexuofa,  wavy.  22.  1519.  Sandy  heaths.  Per.  7. 


6.  A.  canteens,  grey.  17.  1190.  Sandy  Ihores.  Per.  7. 

7.  A.  pracox,  early.  18.  1296.  Dry  gravelly  places. 

Ann.  5,  6. 

8.  A.  caryophyllea,  filver.  J2.  812.  Barren  heaths. 

Ann.  7. 

Holcus.  Soft-grafs. 

1.  H.  lanatus,  meadow.  17.  1169.  Meadows  and  paf- 

tures.  Per.  6,  7. 

2.  H.  mollis,  creeping.  17.  1170.  Fields  and  woods. 

Per.  7,  8. 

3.  H.  avenaceus,  oat-like.  12.  813.  Walle  ground. 

Per.  6,  7. 

Meliga.  Melic-grafs. 

1.  M.  uniflora,  wood.  15.  1058.  Groves.  Per.  5,  6. 

2.  M.  nutans,  mountain.  15.  1059.  Mountain  woods. 

Per.  6,  7. 

3.  M.  ccerulea,  purple,  ii.  750.  Wet  fandy  ground. 

Per.  8. 

Sesleria.  Moer-grafs. 

I.  S.  carulea,  blue.  23.  1613.  Limellone  rocks.  Per.  4, 
PoA.  Meadow-grafs. 

1.  P.  aquatica,  reed.  19.  1315.  Ditches  and  rivers. 

Per.  7. 

2.  V.  Jluitans,  flote.  22.  1520.  Ponds  and  ditches. 

Per.  6 — 8. 

3.  P.  dijlans,  reflexed.  14.  986.  Walle  ground.  Per.  7. 

4.  P.  maritima,  creeping  fea.  16.  1140.  Salt  marlhes. 

Per.  7. 

5.  P.  procumbens,  procumbent  fea.  8.  532.  Near  the  fea. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

6.  P.  rigida,  hard.  20.  137 1.  Walls.  Ann.  6. 

7.  P.  comprejfa,  flat-llalked.  6.  365.  Walls,  &c. 

Per.  7,  8. 

8.  P.  alpha,  alpine.  14.  1003.  Highlands.  Per.  7. 

9.  V.Jlexuofa,  zig-zag.  16.  1123.  Highlands.  Per.  7. 

10.  P.  bulbofa,  bulbous.  15.  1071.  Sea-coall  Per.  5,  6. 

11.  P.  ceejia,  fea-green.  24.  1719.  Highlands.  Per.  6,  7. 

12.  P.  trivialis,  roughilh.  15.  1072.  Meadows  and  paf- 

tures.  Per.  6 — 9. 

13.  P.  pratenjis,  fmooth-llalked.  15.  1073.  Mead,  and 

pall.  Per.  5,  6. 

14.  P.  humilis,  Ihort  blueilh.  14.  1004.  Mountain  paf- 

tures.  Per.  6. 

15.  P.  annua,  annual.  16.  1141.  Cultivated  ground. 

Ann.  3 — II. 

16.  P.  glauca,  llender  glaucous.  24.  1720.  Mountains, 

Per.  6,  7. 

17.  P.  nemoralis,  wood.  18.  1265.  Woods.  Per.  6. 

18.  P.  decumbens,  decumbent.  ii.  792.  Barren  bogs. 

Per.  7. 

Briza.  Quaking-grafs. 

1.  B.  minor,  fmall.  19.  1316.  Fields,  rare.  Ann.  7, 

2.  B.  media,  common.  5.  340.  Pallures.  Per.  5.  6. 

Dactylis.  Cock’s-foot-grafs. 

1.  Y).  JlriBa,  fmooth.  6.  380.  Muddy  fea  Ihore.  Per.  8. 

2.  D.  glomerata,  rough.  5.  335.  Meadows  and  pallures. 

Per.  6—8. 

Cynosurus.  Dog’s-tail-grafs. 

r.  C.  crijlatus,  crefted.  5.  316.  Failures.  Per.  7. 

2.  C.  echinatus,  rough,  19.  1333,  Sandy  ground. 
Ann.  7. 
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/ Festuca.  Fefcue-grafs. 

1.  F.  ovltta,  fheep’s.  9.  585.  Open  paftures.  Per.  6. 

2.  F.  vtwpara,  viviparous.  19.  I355»  Mountains. 

Per.  7. 

3.  F.  cajia,  fea-green  heath.  27.  1917.  Dry  heaths. 

Per.  6. 

“ Panicle  pointing  one  way,  clofe,  glaucous.  Florets 
cylindrical,  roughifli,  awned  ; inner  glume  rough-edged. 
Stem  quadrangular.  Leaves  comprefled,  channelled,  glau- 
cous.”— About  Bury,  Suffolk,  forming  broad,  depreffed, 
very  glaucous  tufts.  Stems  a fpau  high. 

4.  F.  duriufcula,  hard.  7.  470.  Meadows  and  paflures. 

Per.  6. 

5.  F.  rubra,  creeping.  29.  2056.  Mountains  and  fea 

fhorc;  Per.  7. 

6.  F.  bromoides,  barren.  20  1411.  Walls  and  fand. 

Ann.  6. 

7.  F.  rnyurus,  wall.  20.  1412.  Walls  and  fand.  Ann.  6. 

8.  F.  uniglumis,  fingle-huflced.  20.  1430.  Sea  fand. 

Ann.  6. 

9.  F.  trlflora,  three-flowered.  27.  1918.  Paflures.  Per.  7. 
“ Panicle  fpreading.  Spikelcts  three-flowered,  with  long 

awns.” — Like  the  following,  but  lefs  drooping,  and  with 
fewer  Jlorets. 

10.  F.  gigantea,  tall.  26.  1820.  Woods  and  hedges. 

Per.  7,  8. 

11.  F.  cahmaria,  reed-like.  14.  1005.  Mountain  woods. 

Per.  7. 

12.  F.  decidua,  deciduous.  22.  2266.  Mountain  woods. 

Per.  8. 

“ Panicle  pointing  one  way,  eredl,  much  branched. 
Florets  two  or  three,  oblong,  angular,  beardlefs  ; the  upper 
ones  deciduous.  Leaves  linear,  flriated.” — Lower  and 
much  more  flender  than  the  lafl.  The  low;ermoll  jloret  only 
ripens  feed. 

13.  F.  loliacea,  fpiked.  26.  1821.  Moifl  paflures. 

Per.  6,  7. 

14.  F.  pratenjis,  meadow.  23.  1592.  Meadows  and  pafl. 

Per.  6,  7. 

15.  F.  elatior,  tall.  23.  1593.  Moifl  meadows.  Per.  6,  7. 

Bromus.  Brome-grafs. 

1.  fecalinus,  fmooth  rye.  17.  1171.  Corn-fields. 

Ann.  7. 

2.  B.  multlflorus,  downy  rye.  27.  1884.  Corn-fields. 

Ann.  7.  •' 

3.  B.  moUis,  foft.  15.  1078.  Paflures,  &c.  Bienn.  6. 

4.  B.  racemoftts,  fmooth.  15.  1079.  PaH- and  meadows. 

Ann.  6. 

f 5.  B.  fquarrofus,  corn.  27.  1885.  Corn-fields.  Ann.  7. 

6.  B.  arvaifts,  taper  field.  28.  1984.  Fields.  Ann.  7. 

7.  'h.  pratenfis,  tumid  field.  13.  920  (arvenfis).  Fields. 

Ann.  6. 

“ Panicle  fpreading,  compound.  Spikelets  ovate,  turgid, 
eight  or  ten-flowered.  Florets- elliptical,  broad,  imbricated, 
fmoothifh,  with  three  equidillant  ribs  at  each  fide.” — Two 
feet  high.  Panicle  fmaller  and  more  eredf  than  in  the  lafl, 
but  the  fpikelets  are  larger,  more  tumid,  and  greener.  The 
true  arvenfis  has  only  two  clofe  ribs  on  each  fide  the  keel  of 
the  glume. 

8.  B.  ereBus,  upright  perennial.  7.  471.  Chalky  pall. 

Per.  7. 

9.  B.  afper,  hairy  wood.  17.  1172.  Moifl  woods.  Ann. 

Biennial.  7. 

10.  Y).  fiertlls,  barren.  15.  1 030.  Wafle  ground,  and 
fields.  Ann.  6,  7. 


11.  B.  diandrus,  upright  annual.  14.  1006.  Walls  and 

fand.  Ann.  6. 

12.  Y).  fylvaticus,  flender  wood.  ii.  729.  Thickets  and 

hedges.  Per.  7. 

13.  Y.  pmnatus,  fpiked  heath,  ii.  730.  Chalky  heaths. 

Per.  7. 

Stipa.  Feather-grafs. 

fi.  S.  pennata,  plumy.  19.  1356.  Rocks.  Per.  7. 
Avena.  Oat-grafs. 

1.  A.  fatua,  wild  haver.  31.2221.  Fields.  Ann.  8. 

2.  A.  frlgofa,  briflle-pointed  oat.  18.  1266.  Corn- 

fields. Ann.  7. 

1 his  is  now  admitted  as  a native  fpecies,  in  confequence 
of  its  having  been  found  in  Scotland,  Wales,  Yorkfhire, 
and  Cornwall,  notwithflanding  the  contrary  opinion  ex- 
preffed  in  FI.  Brit.  140.  See  Avena,  n.  22. 

3.  A.  pubefcens,  downy.  23.  1640,  Chalky  paflures. 

Per.  6. 

4.  A.  pratenfis,  narrow  leaved.  1 7.  1 204.  Limellone 

foil.  Per.  7. 

5.  A.  planiculmls,  flat-flrawed.  30.  2141.  Highland 

mountains.  Per.  7. 

“ Panicle  erecl.  Calyx  containing  about  five  florets. 
Receptacles  bearded  upwards.  Leaves  naked,  finely  fer- 
rated,  with  rough  fheaths.  Stem  compreffed.” — Like  yl. pu- 
befcens in  general  afpedl,  but  larger  in  every  part,  and  the 
leaves  are  naked,  not  downy ; their  edges  finely  ferrated, 
as  in  pratenfis.  Flowers  much  larger  than  in  either  of 
thofe. 

6.  A.  favefcens,  yellow.  14.  952.  Paflures  and  wafle 

ground.  Per.  6,  7. 

Lagurus.  Hare’s-tail-grafs. 

I.  L.  ovatus,  ovate.  19.  1334.  Sands  in  Guernfey. 
Ann.  6. 

Arundo.  Reed. 

1.  A.  Pbragmites,  common.  6.  401.  Fens  and  ditches. 

Per.  7. 

2.  A.  eptgejos,  wood.  6.  402.  Moifl  woods.  Per.  7. 

3.  A.  Calamagrofis,{miA\.  30.  2iy9.  Moifl  woods  and 

fens.  Per.  7. 

4.  A.  friPta,  fmallefl  clofe.  30.2160.  Marflies,  Scotland. 

Per.  6. 

“ Calyx  fingle-flowered,  full  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Pa- 
nicle eredl,  clofe.  Flowers  fcattered,  eredl,  with  a doifal 
awn.  Down  fhorter  than  the  corolla.”' — Half  the  fize  of 
the  lafl.  Calyx  acute,  but  without  elongated  points.  Sti- 
pula  very  fliort.  The  panicle  is  of  a purplifh  bronze  hue, 
not  unlike  Melica  atrulea. 

5.  A.  arenaria,  fea.  8.  520.  Sandy  fea-coafl.  Per.  7. 

Lolium.  Darnel. 


1.  \a.  perenne,  perennial.  5.  315.  Meadows  and  paf- 

tures. Per.  6. 

2.  L.  bearded.  16.1124.  Fields.  Ann.  7. 

3.  L.  arvenfe,  white.  16.  1125.  Fields,  rare.  Ann.  7. 

Rotbollia.  Hard-grafs.  • 

I.  R.  incurvata,  fea.  ii.  760.  Salt  marfhes.  Ann.  8. 
Elymus.  Lyme-grafs. 

I.  E.  arenarius,  upright  fea.  24.  1672.  Sandy  fea- 
coafl.  Per.  7. 

2.,E. 
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2.  E.  gniiculatus,  pendulous  fca.  23.  1586.  Muddy  fea- 

coaft.  Per.  7. 

3.  E.  europaus,  wood.  19.  1317.  Clialky  woods. 

Per.  6. 

Hoiideum.  Barley. 

1.  H.  murinum,  wall,  or  moufe.  28.  1971.  Way  fides. 

Ann.  6 — 8. 

2.  H.  pratenfe,  meadow.  6.  409.  Moift  paftures. 

Per.  6. 

3.  H.  maritimum,  kdi.  17.1205.  Salt  marflies.  Ann.  6,  7^ 

Triticum.  Wheat -grafs. 

1.  T.  junceum,  rufhy.  12.  814.  Sandy  coafts.  Per.  7. 

2.  T.  repens,  creeping,  or  couch.  13.  909.  Wafte 

ground.  Per.  6 — 9. 

3.  T.  caninum,  bearded.  20.  1372.  Chalky  woods. 

Per.  7. 

4.  T.  crelled.  32.  2267.  Sea  cliffs,  Scotland. 

Per.  7 ? 

Bromus  criftatus  of  Linnaeus  ; fee  Bromus,  n.  32. 

5.  T.  /o/wream,  dwarf  fea.  4.  221.  Seafand.  Ann.  6,  7, 

. Ord.  3.  Trigynia. 

Montia.  Blinks. 

I.  yi.  fontana,  water.  17.  1206.  Rills  and  fprings. 
Ann.  4,  5. 

Holosteum.  Jagged-chickweed. 

I.  H.  umbellatum,  umbelliferous.  i.  27.  Old  walls. 
Ann.  4. 

PoLYCARPON.  All-feed. 

t.  P.  tetraphyllum,  four-leaved.  15.  1031.  Sandy  fouth 
coaft.  Ann.  5 — 8. 

Clafs  4.  Tetrandria. 

Ord.  I.  Monogynia. 

Dipsacus.  Teafel. 

1.  D.  fullonum,  manured.  29.  2080.  Hedges.  Bienn.  7- 

2.  D.  fylvejlris,  wild.  15.  1 032.  Moift  hedges.  Bienn.  7* 

3.  Y).  pilojus,  finall.  13.877.  Moift  chalks.  Per.  8. 

Scabiosa.  Scabious. 

1.  S.  fucctfa,  devil’s  bit.  13.  878.  Paftures.  Per.  8 — 10. 

2.  S.  arvenjis,  field.  10.  659.  Corn-fields.  Per.  7. 

3.  S.  cnhmharia,  finall.  19.  1311.  Gravel  or  chalk. 

Per.  6,  7. 

Sherardia.  Field-madder. 
l.  S.  arvenjis,  blue.  13.  891.  Corn-fields.  Ann.  5 — 8. 
Asperula.  Wood-ruff. 

. odorata,  fweet.  ii.  755.  Woods.  Per.  5. 

, cynanchica,  fmall.  i.  33.  Chalky  hills.  Per.  6. 

Galium.  Bed-ftraw. 

I.  G.  cruciatum,  crofs-wort.  2.  143.  Thickets  and 
hedges.  Per.  5. 

3.  G.  palujlre,  white  water.  26.  1857.  Moift  meadows. 
Per.  7. 

3.  G.  Witheringii,  rough  heath.  31.  2206.  Moift  hills. 
Per.  7. 
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4.  G.  faxatile,  fmooth  heath.  12.815.  Heaths  and  dry 

hills.  Per.  7,  8. 

5.  G.  idiginofum,  rough  marih.  28.  1972.  Ditches. 

Per.  8. 

6.  G.  ereitum,  upright.  29.  2067.  Moift  paftures. 

Per.  6,  7. 

7.  G.  verrucofum,  w’arty-fruited.  31.  2173.  Corn-fields. 

Ann.  6 — 8. 

This  is  the  Valantia  Aparine  of  Linnaeus,  whofe  feeds,  be- 
fet  with  large  tubercles,  are  compared  by  Tournefort  and 
Vaillant  to  coriander  comfits. 

8.  G.  tricorne,  three-flowered.  22.  1641.  Corn-fields. 

Ann.  7. 

9.  G.  fpurinm,  fmooth-feeded  corn.  26.  1871.  Corn- 

fields, rare.  Ann.  6,  7. 

10.  G.  pufillum,  leaft  mountain.  2.  74.  Limeftone  hills. 

Per.  7,  8. 

11.  G.  verum,  yellow.  10.  660.  Fields  and  hills. 

Per.  7,  8. 

12.  G.  Mollugo,  great  hedge.  24.  1673.  Hedges. 

Per.  7,  8. 

13.  G.  angUcum,  w'all.  6.  384.  Old  walls.  Ann.  6,  7. 

14.  G.  crofs-leaved.  2.  105.  Rocky  hills.  Per.  7. 

15.  G.  Aparine,  goofe-grafs.  12.  816.  Hedges,  common. 

Ann.  5 — 8. 

Rubia.  Madder. 

I.  R.  peregrina,  wdld.  12.  851.  Rocks  in  the  fouth. 
Per.  6,  7. 

Exacum.  Gentianella. 

I.  E.  yf/i/brwe,  leaft.  4.235.  Sandy  marfhes.  Ann.  7* 
Plantago.  Plantain. 

1.  P.  »2(7/or,  greater.  22.  1558.  Paftures  and  cultivated 

ground.  Per.  5 — 9. 

2.  P.  media,  hoary.  22.  1559-  Chalky  hills.  Per.  5 — 8. 

3.  P.  lanceolata,  rib-wort.  8.  507.  Meadows  and  paf- 

tures. Per.  6,  7. 

4.  P.  maritima,  fea.  3.  175.  Sea-coaft  and  lofty  moun- 

tains. Per.  8. 

5.  P.  Corono/ii/r,  buck’s-horn.  13.892.  Sandy  paftures. 

Ann.  5 — 8. 

Centunculus.  Chaff-w'eed. 
i.  C.  minimus,  fmall.  8.  531.  Inundated  heaths. 
Ann.  6,  7. 

Sanguisorba.  Burnet. 

i.  S.  ojicinalisi  19.  13 12.  Meadows  and  paftures. 

Per.  6. 

Epi.medium.  Barren-w'ort. 

I.  E.  alpinum,  alpine.  7.438.  Mountain  thickets,  rare. 
Per.  5. 

CoRNUS.  Cornel. 

1.  Q,.  fanguinea,  wild.  4.249.  Hedges.  Shrub.  6. 

2.  C.  Suecica,  dw'arf.  5.  310.  Alpine  meadows. 

Per.  6,  7. 

Parietaria.  Pellitory. 

I.  P.  officinalis,  wall.  13.879.  Old  walls.  Per.  6 — 9, 

Alchemilla.  Ladies’-mantle. 

I.  A.  vulgaris,  common,  9.  597.  Meadows  and  paf- 
tures. Per.  6,  7. 

3.  A.  alpina,  alpine.  4.  244.  Micaceous  rocks.  Per.  7. 
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3.  A.  field.  15. 101 1.  Fallow  fields.  Ann.  5 — 8. 

Ord.  2.  Digynia. 

Buffonia.  Biiffonia. 

fi.  B.  tenuifolia,  flender.  19.  1313.  Sea-coatt  ? Ann.  6. 

Ord.  3.  Tetragynia. 

Ile.x.  Holly. 

I.  I.  Hquifolium,  common.  7.  496.  Woods  and  hedges. 
Tree.  5. 

PoTAMOGETON'.  Pond-vveed. 

1.  P.  broad-leaved.  26.1822.  Ponds  and  rivers. 

Per.  7. 

2.  P.  heterophyllmn,  various-leaved.  18.  1285.  Ditches 

and  pools.  Per.  7 — 9. 

3.  P.  perjoliatum,  perfoliate.  3.  168.  Rivers  and  pools. 

Per.  7,  8. 

4.  P.  denfutn,  clofe -leaved.  6.  297.  Pools  and  How 

Itreams.  Per.  6. 

5.  P.  long-leaved  floating.  18.1286.  Ditches  and 

rivulets.  Per.  8,  9. 

6.  P.  liicens.  Alining.  6.  376.  Rivers,  pools  and  lakes. 

Per.  6,  7. 

7.  P.  lanceolatum,  lanceolate.  28.  1985.  Lakes,  Wales. 

Per.  8. 

8.  P.  crifpum,  curled.  15.  1012.  Pools  and  rivers. 

Per.  6,  7. 

9.  P.  comprejfum,  flat-ftalked.  6.418.  Rivers  and  ditches. 

Per.  6,  7. 

10.  V.  gramineum,  grafly.  32.2253.  Rivers  and  ditches. 

Per.  7. 

11.  pufillum,  fmall.  3.  215.  Clay -pits.  Per.  7. 

12.  P.  peBhiatum,  fennel-leaved.  5.  323.  Rivers  and  marine 

ditches.  Per.  7. 

Ruppia.  Ruppia. 

I.  R.  maritima,  fea.  2.  136.  Salt-water  ditches. 

Per?  7. 

Sagina.  Pearl-wort. 

1.  S.  procumbens,  procumbent.  13.  880.  Sandy  waftes. 

Per.  5 — 8. 

2.  S.  maritima,  fea.  31.  2195.  Sea-coaft,  and  moun- 

tains. Ann.  5 — 8. 

3.  S.  apetala,  fmall-flowered.  13.  881.  Sandy  waftes. 

Ann.  5,  6. 

4.  S.  ereBa,  upright.  9.  609.  Gravelly  paftures. 

Ann.  5. 

TilLjEA.  Tillaea. 

I.  T.  mufcofa,  molfy.  2.  116.  Sandy  heaths.  Ann.  5,  6. 
Radiol.'!.  Flax-feed. 

I.  R.  millegrana,  thyme -leaved.  13-  89^3.  Wet  fand. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

Clafs  5.  Pentandria. 

Ord.  I.  Monogynia. 

Myosotis.  Scorpion-grafs. 

I.  M.  arvenfts,  field.  36.  2558.  Dry  fields.  Ann.  6. 

■ Seeds  fmooth.  Leaves  oblong.  Branches  fpreading. 


Clufters  many.flowered,  without  brafteas  ; their  lower  ftalks 
axillary  and  remote.  Calyx  ovate,  with  fpreading  incurved 
briftles.”— See  Myosotis,  n.,i;  where  the  author,  Mr. 
Drake,  has  mentioned  two  varieties.  The  /S  is  our  followl 
ing  fpecies,  verjicolor ; the  y is  alfo  probably  diftinft,  but 
has  not  yet  been  publifhed  as  fuch  in  Engl.  Bot. 

2.  M. yerficolor,  yellow  and  blue.  7.  480.  f.  i.  Barren 

fields.  Ann.  6. 

“ Seeds  fmooth.  Leaves  oblong.  Branches  afcending. 
Clufters  many-flowered,  on  long  naked  ftalks,  without  brae-  ' 

teas.  Calyx  ovate,  with  fpreading  incurved  briftles.” 

Found  fometimes  alfo  in  boggy  meadows.  The Jlo'wers  are 
yellow  when  they  firft  open. 

3.  M.  palujlris,  water.  28.  1973.  Ditches  and  pools. 

Per.  7,  8. 

4.  M.  rupicola,  roeV.  36.2559.  Highland  rocks.  Per.  7. 

“ Seeds  fmooth.  Leaves  oblong  ; the  radical  ones  on 

long  footftalks.  Clufters  many-flowered,  without  brafteas. 
Calyx  divided  above  half  way  down,  its  hairs  copious, 
fpreading  and  elongated.” — Moft  like  the  laft  ; with  ftill 
larger  blue Jlowers. 

Lithospermum.  Gromwell. 

1.  L.  officinale,  common.  2.134.  Chalky  hills.  Per.5. 

2.  L.  arvenfe,  corn.  2.  123.  Fields.  Ann.  5,  6. 

3.  L.  purpuro-aeruleum,  creeping.  2.  117.  Chalky 

thickets,  rare.  Per.  5. 

Anchusa.  Alkanet. 

1.  A.  ojlcinalis,  common.  ii.  662.  Rubbilh  by  the 

fea.  Per.  6,  7. 

2.  A.  fempervirens,  evergreen,  i.  45.  Wafte  ground- 

rare.  Per.  5,  6. 

Cynoglossum.  Hound’s-tongue. 

I.  C.  ryfficinale,  common.  13.  921.  Wafte  ground. 
Bienn.  6. 

2 C.  fyhaticum,  green-leaved.  23.1642.  Shady  hedges. 
Bienn.  6. 

PuLMONARiA.  Lung-wort. 

1.  P.  officinalis,  common.  2.  118.  Groves,  rare.  Per.5. 

2.  P.'  angujlifolia,  narrow-leaved.  23.  1628.  Groves, 

rare.  Per.  5. 

3.  P.  maritima,  fea.  6,  368.  Sandy  ftiores.  Per.  7. 

Symphytum.  Comfrey. 

1.  S.  officinale,  common.  12.  817.  Watery  places* 

Per.  5,  6. 

2.  S.  tuberofum,  tuberous-rooted.  21.  1502.  Moift 

groves.  Per.  7. 

Borago.  Borage. 

*1.  B.  officinalis,  common.  i.  36.  Wafte  ground. 

Bienn.  6,  7. 

Asperugo.  Madwort. 

I.  A.  procumbent.  10.  661.  Wafte  ground, 

rare.  Ann.  5. 

Lycopsis.  Buglofs. 

I.  L.  arvenffs,  fmall.  14.  938.  Fields  and  hedges, 
Ann.  6,  7. 

Echium*, 
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Echium,  Viper’ s-buglofs.  6. 

1.  E.  italicum,  white.  29.  2081.  Sandy  fields,  rare. 

Bienn.  7. 

2.  E.  vulgare,  common  blue.  3.  181.  Fields  and  walls, 

Bienn.  6,  7. 

Primula.  Primrofe. 


C.  Trachelium,  nettle-leaved.  i.  12.  Groves  and 
hedges.  Per.  7. 

C.  glomerata,  cluilered.  2.  90.  Chalky  hills. 

Per.  7,8. 

C.  hyhrida,  corn.  6.  375.  Chalky  fields.  Ann.  8. 
C.  hederacea,  ivy-leaved.  2.  73.  Shady  rills,  rai'e. 
Per.  6—8. 


1.  P.  'vulgaris,  common.  i.  4.  Groves  and  banks. 

Per.  4. 

2.  P.  elatior,  ox-lip.  8.  513.  Groves,  rare.  Per.  4. 

3.  P.  •veris,  cowflip.  i.  5.  Meadows  and  paftures. 

Per.  4,  5. 

4.  P.  farinofa,  bird’s-eye.  r.  6.  Mountain  bogs. 

Per.  6,  7. 

Cyclamen.  Cyclamen. 

I.  C.  europaum,  fpring.  8.  548.  Groves,  rare.  Per.  4. 
Menyanthes.  Buck-bean. 

1.  M.  trifoUata,  common.  7.  495.  Wet  meadows. 

Per.  6,  7.  y 

2.  M.  nympheoides,  fringed.  4.  217.  Rivers.  Per.  8. 

Hottonia.  Water-violet. 

I,  H.  palujlris,  common.  6.  364,  Pools  and  ditches. 
Per.  6,  7. 

Lysimachia.  Loofeftrife. 

1.  L.  "vulgaris,  yellow.  ii.  761.  Watery  thickets. 

Per.  7. 

2.  L.  thyrjiflora,  tufted.  3.  176.  Bogs,  rare.  Per.  7. 

3.  L.  nemorum,  wood.  8.  527.  Groves.  Per.  5 — 9. 

4.  L.  Nummularia,  creeping.  8.  528.  Shady  nils. 

Per.  6,  7. 

Anagallis.  Pimpernel. 

I.  A.  arvenfis,  fcarlet.  8.  529.  Fields  and  gardens. 
Ann.  6,  7. 

. carulea,  blue.  26.  1823.  Fields,  rare.  Ann.  6,  7. 
. tenella,  bog.  8.  530.  Bogs  and  fprings.  Per.  7,  8. 

Azalea.  Azalea. 

I.  A.  procumlens,  trailing.  13.  865.  Alpine  heaths. 
Small  flirub.  7. 

Convolvulus.  Bind-weed. 

1.  C.  arvenfis,  fmall.  5.  312.  Gravelly  paftures. 

Per.  6,  7. 

2.  C.  fepium,  great.  5.  313.  Moift  hedges.  Per.  7,  8. 

3.  C.  Soldanella,  5.314.  Sandy  fea-coaft.  Per.  7, 

PoLEMONiuM.  Jaccb’s-ladder. 

I.  P.  caruleum,  blue,  i,  14.  Mountain  thickets,  rare. 
Per,  6. 


Campanula.  Bell-flower, 

1.  C.  rotundifolia,  round-leaved.  13.  866.  Heaths  and 

banks.  Per.  8,  9. 

2.  C.  patula,  fpreading.  i.  42.  Paftures,  rare. 

Bienn.  7,  8. 

3.  C.  Rapunculus,  rampion.  4.  283.  Banks.  Bienn.  7,  8. 

4.  C.  latifoUa,  giant.  5.  302.  Woods  and  ftiady  rocks. 

Per.  8. 

5.  C.  rapunculoides,  creeping.  20.  1369.  Woods,  rare. 

Per.  8. 


Phyteuma.  Rampion. 

I.  P.  orbiculare,  round-headed.  2.  142,  Chalky  hills, 
rare.  Per.  3. 

Jasione.  Sheep’s-bit. 

I.  J.  montana,  fcabious,  13.  882.  Sandy  paftures. 
Ann.  6,  71 

Lobelia.  Lobelia. 

1.  L.  JDortmanna,  water.  2.  140.  Lakes,  rare.  Per.  7. 

2.  L.  urens,  acrid.  14.  953.  Moift  heaths,  rare. 

Per.  8,  9. 

Impatiens.  Balfam. 

I.  I.  NoU-me-tangere,  yellow.  14.  937.  Shady  fprings, 
rare.  Ann.  8. 

Viola,  Violet. 

1.  V.  hirta,  hairy.  13.  894.  Limeftone  woods.  Per.  4, 

2.  V.  odorata,  fweet.  9.  619.  Groves  and  banks 

Per.  3,  4. 

3.  V.  palufris,  marfli.  7.  444.  Molfy  bogs.  Per.  4. 

4.  V.  canina,  dog’s.  9.  620.  Groves  and  heaths. 

Per.  4—6. 

5.  V.  labfea,  cream-coloured.  7.  445.  Mountainous 

heaths.  Per-.  5. 

6.  V.  tricolor,  common  panfy.  18.  1287.  Fields. 

Ann.  5 — 9. 

7.  V.  lutea,  yellow  mountain.  ii.  721.  Mountain 

bogs.  Per.  5 — 9. 

Verbascum.  Mullein. 

1.  V.  Thapfus,  great.  8.  549.  Hedges  and  way  Tides. 

Bienn.  7,  8. 

2.  V,  Lycbnitis,  vshsts.  1.58.  Chalky  banks.  Bienn.  7,  8. 

3.  V.  pulverulentum,  yellow  hoary.  , 7.  487.  Gravelly 

banks.  Bienn.  7. 

4.  V.  nigrum,  dark,  or  black,  i.  eg.  Gravel  or  chalk. 

Per.  7,  8. 

5.  V.  virgatum,  large-flowered.  8.  550.  Gravelly 

fields,  rare,  Bienn.  8. 

6.  V.  Blattaria,  moXh.  6.393.  Gravelly  fields.  Ann.  7. 

Datura.  Thorn-apple. 

*1.  D.  Stramonium,  prickly.  18.  1288.  Dunghills  and 
walles.  Ann.  7. 

Hyoscyamus.  Hen-bane. 

I.  H.  niger,  common.  9.  591.  Wafte  ground.  Ann.  7. 

Atropa.  Deadly-nightfliadc. 

I.  A.  Belladonna,  common,  or  dwale.  9.592.  Chalky 
hills.  Per.  6. 

SoLANUM.  Nightfhade. 

1.  S.  Dulcamara,  woody,  8.565.  Hedges.  Shrub.  6, 7. 

2.  S.  nigrum,  common,  or  garden.  8.  566.  Cultivated 

ground.  Ann.  6—9. 
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Chironia.  Centaury. 

1.  C.  Centaur'ium,  common.  6.  417.  Gravelly  paftures. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

2.  C.  littoralis,  dwarf  tufted.  33.  2305.  Sea-coaft. 

Ann.  6. 

“ Stems  herbaceous,  fimple,  llraight.  Leaves  linear- 
obovate.  Calyx-teeth  awl-fhaped.  Flowers  denfely  co- 
rymbofe,  nearly  fefille.” — About  two  inches  high.  Flonvers 
large  and  handfome.  Diftinft  from  the  varieties  of  the  fore- 
going mentioned  under  Chironia,  n.  ii. 

3.  C.  pulchella,  dwarf  branched.  7.  458.  Sandy  fea- 

coall.  Ann.  8,  9. 

Samolus.  Brook-weed. 

I.  S.  Valerandt,  pimpernel.  10.  703.  Marlhes.  Per.  7.- 
Lonicera.  Honeyfuckle. 

1.  L.  Caprifolittm,  pale  perfoliate.  12.  799.  Groves 

and  coppices.  Shrub.  5,  6. 

2.  L.  Periclymenum,  common  woodbine.  12.  800.  Woods 

and  hedges.  Shrub.  6,  7. 

3.  L.  Xylojleum,  upright.  13.  916.  Thickets,  rare. 

Shrub.  7. 

Rhamnus.  Buckthorn. 

1.  R.  cathartlcus,  common.  23.  1629.  Hedges. 

Shrub.  5,  6. 

2.  R.  Frangula,  alder-leaved.  4.  250.  Woods  and 

thickets.  Shrub.  5. 

Euonymus.  Spindle-tree. 

I.  E.  europeus,  common.  6,  362.  Hedges  and  woods. 
Shrub.  5. 

Rises.  Currant. 

1.  R.  red.  18.1289.  Shady  banks  of  northern 

rivers.  Shrub.  5. 

2.  R.  alpinum,  taftelefs  mountain.  10.  704.  Woods 

and  thickets.  Shrub.  4,  5. 

3.  R.  fpicatum,  acid  mountain.  18.  1290.  Mountain 

woods.  Shrub.  5. 

4.  R.  petraum,  rock.  lo.  705.  Mountains.  Shrub.  5. 

3.  R.  nigrum,  black.  18.  1291.  AVet  thickets. 

Shrub.  5. 

'*6.  R.  rough  goofeberry.  18.  1292.  Hedges. 

Shrub.  4. 

*'].  R.  fmooth  goofeberry.  29.2057.  Hedges. 

Shrub.  4. 

Hedera.  Ivy. 

I,  H.  Helix,  common.  18.  1267.  Woods  and  walls. 
Shrub,  ro. 

Illecebrum.  Knot-weed. 

I.  i.  ’verticillaium,  whorled.  I3«  ^95"  marlhes, 

Dev.  and  Corn.  Per.  7. 

Glaux.  Salt -weed. 

1.  G.  maritima,  fea,  or  black.  i.  13.  Muddy  falt- 
marlhes.  Per.  6,  7. 

Thesium.  Baftard  Toad-flax. 

K T.  'Imopbyllmn,  common.  4.  247.  Chalky^  hills. 
Per.  7. 


Vinca.  Periwinkle, 

1.  V.  m/nof,  lefl'er.  13.917.  Banks  and  groves.  Per.  5. 

2.  V.  miy’or,  greater.  8.514.  Woods.and  hedges.  Per.  5. 

Ord.  2.  Digynia. 

Herniaria.  Rupture-wort. 

1.  H.  glabra,  fmooth.  3.  206.  Sand  or  gravel. 

Per.  7,  8. 

2.  H.  /»!>/«;«,  hairy.  20.  1379.  Sand,  rare.  Per.  7, 8, 

CnENOPODiuM.  Goofefoot. 

1.  C.  Bonus  Henricus,  perennial.  15.  1033.  Wafte 

ground.  Per.  5,  6. 

2.  C.  upright,  10.717.  Dunghills  and  banks. 

Ann.  8,  9. 

3.  C.  rubrum,  red.  24.  1721.  Walle  ground.  Ann.  8. 

4.  C.  botryodes,  many-clultered.  32.  2247.  Sea  marlhes. 

Ann.  8. 

“ Leaves  triangular,  I'omewhat  toothed  ; the  upper  ones 
bluntilh.  Clufters  upright,  compound,  rounded,  leafy.” 
Leaves  much  fmaller,  and  more  flelhy,  than  in  the  laft,  of 
which  it  has  long  been  taken  for  a maritime  variety. 

5.  C.  murale,  nettle-leaved.  24.  1722.  Walls  and 

banks.  Ann.  8,  9. 

6.  C.  hybridum,  maple-leaved.  27.  1919.  Moift  wafte 

ground.  Ann.  8. 

7.  C.  albmn,  \x\\\X.e.  24.  1723.  Fields  and  gardens,  com- 

mon. Ann,  7,  8. 

8.  C.  Jicifolium,  fig-leaved.  24.  1724.  Dunghills  and 

fields.  Ann.  8. 

9.  C.  glaucum,  oak -leaved.  21.  I454*  Sandy  fields. 

Ann.  8. 

10.  C.  o/iW«w,  ftinking.  15.  1034.  Nearthefea,  Ann.  8. 

11.  C.  polyfpermum,  round-leaved.  21.  1480.  Dunghills, 

&c.  Ann.  7,  8. 

12.  C.  acutifoUum,  fharp  entire-leaved.  21.  1481.  Wafte 

ground.  Ann.  7,  8. 

“ Leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire.  Stem  ereft.  Clufters 
fomewhat  cymofe,  elongated,  leaflefs.” — Differs  from  the 
laft,  with  winch  it  has  generally  been  confounded,  in  its 
eredt,  more  angular  Jlem,  and  fharp-pointed  leaves.  The 
clujlers  alfo  are  fpiked  rather  than  cymofe. 

Beta.  Beet. 

I.  B.  maritima,  fea.  4.  285.  Muddy  fea-fhores.  Per.  8> 
Salsola.  Salt-wort. 

1.  S.  Kali,  prickly.  9.  634.  Sandy  beach.  Ann.  7. 

2,  S.  fruticofa,  fhrubby,  9.  635.  Norfolk  and  fouthern 

coafts.  Shrub.  7,  8. 

Uemus.  Elm. 

1.  U.  campejlris,  common,  or  Norfolk.  27.  1886. 

Woods  and  hedges.  Tree.  4. 

2.  U.  fuberofa,  cork-barked,  or  Suffex.  31.  2161. 

Woods  and  hedges.  Tree.  3. 

3.  U.  glabra,  fmooth,  or  wych.  32.  2248.  Hedges, 

Eflex.  Tree.  3. 

4.  U.  montana,  broad-leaved,  or  wych  hazel.  27.  1887. 

Woods  and  hedges.  Tree.  4. 

*5.  U.  major,  Dutch.  36.  2542.  Hedges.  Tree.  3. 

CuscuTA.  Dodder. 

1.  C.  europaa,  gxfsXtv.  6.378.  On  thiftles  and  nettles. 

Ann.  8,  9. 

2.  C.  Epithymum,  lefler,  I.  55.  On  heath  and  thyme. 

Per  > 8. 

SWERTIA. 


PLANTS. 


8wehtia.  Felwort. 

fi.  S.  perennu,  marfli.  21.  1441.  Alpine  bogs.  Per.  8. 
Gentiana.  Gentian. 

1.  G.  Pneumonantbe,  marfh.  i.  20.  Moift  heaths. 

Per.  8,  9. 

2.  G.  acauUs,  dwarf.  23.  1594.  South  Wales.  Per.  5. 

3.  G.  verna,  fpring.  7.  493  ■ Barren  mountains.  Per.  4. 

4.  G.  nivalis,  fmall  alpine.  13.  896.  . Highiand  rocks. 

Ann.  8. 

7.  G.  AmareUa,  autumnal.  4.  236.  Limeftone  paf- 
tures.  Ann.  8. 

6.  G.  camfejlris,  field.  4.  237.  Gravelly  paitures. 

Ann.  9. 

Umbelliferous  plants. 

Eryngium.  Eryngo 

1.  E.  maritimum,  ies..  10.718.  Sandy  beach.  Per.  7,  8. 

2.  E.  campejlre,  field.  i.  57.  Waite  ground,  rare. 

Per.  7,  8. 

Hydrocotyle.  White-rot. 

1.  H.  vulgaris,  marfh.  ii.  751.  Watery  ground. 

Per.  5,  6. 

2.  H.  inundata,  floating.  4.  227.  L'itchcs  and  pools. 

Bienn  ? 5. 

Sanicula.  Sanicle. 

1.  S.  europea,  wood.  2.  98.  Groves.  Per-  5.  ■ 
Bupleurum.  Hare’s-ear. 

1.  B.  round-leaved.  2.  99.  - alky  fields, 

Ann.  7. 

2.  B.  odontites,  narrow-leaved.  35  2463.  Locks, 

Devon.  Ann.  7. 

3.  B.  tenuijfimum,  flender.  7.  478.  Muddy  iait-marihcs. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

Echinophora.  Prickly. Sampire. 

fl.  E.  fpinofa,  great.  34.  2413.  Sandy  fea-coaft. 

Per.  7. 

Tordylium.  Hart-wort. 

fi.  T.  oficinah,  fmaller.  34.  2440.  Fields,  rare. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

1.  T.  maximum,  great.  17.  1173.  Chalky  ground, 

rare.  Ann.  6,  7. 

Caucalis.  Bur-parfley. 

1.  C.  daucoides,  3.197.  Chalky  fields.  Ann.  6. 

2.  C.  latifolia,  great.  3.  198.  Chalky  fields,  rare. 

Ann.  7. 

3.  C.  Anthrijcus,  upright.  14.  987.  Hedges  and 

banks.  Ann.  7. 

4.  C.  infejla,  fpreading.  19.  1314.  Fields  and  hedges. 

Ann.  7. 

5.  C.  nodofa,  knotted,  3.  199.  Gravelly  banks. 

Ann.  5,  6. 

Daucu.s.  Carrot. 

I.  D.  Carota,  wild.  17.  1174.  Borders  of  fields. 
Bienn.  6,  7. 

a.  D.  maritimus,  fea-coaft.  36.  2560.  Cornwall. 

Bienn.  7,  8. 

“ Fruit  armed  with  comprefted  teeth.  Leaflets  dilated, 
fucculent,  hairy,  with  rounded  fegments.  Plmbels  convex 
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when  in  feed.” — About  18  inches  high,  woolly  rather  than 
hairy,  of  a more  flefliy  habit  than  the  foregoing.  The 
umbels  want  the  remarkable  dark-red  central  abortive  Jloiver, 
which  is  charafteriftic  of  D.  Carota,  The  comprelied  teeth 
which  clothe  the  feeds  approach  to  the  nature  of  D.  tnauri- 
tanicus  and  muricatus. 

Bunium.  Earth-nut. 

I.  B.  Bulbocafanum,  common.  14.  988.  Paftures. 
Per.  5,  6. 

The  B . Bulbocafanum  and  fexuofum  of  Withering,  and 
of  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  301,  prove,  on  mature  examination,  to 
be,  as  Linnaeus  confidered  them,  one  and  the  fame  fpecies. 
The  root  of  the  former,  being  near  the  furface,  its  fern  has 
no  elongated  tapering  bafe,  and  if  the  herb  happens  to  be 
luxuriant,  the  leaves  of  the  general  involucrum  are  more 
numerous  than  otherwife. 

CoxiuM.  Hemlock. 

I.  C.  maculatum,  common.  17.  1191.  Hedges. 

Bienn.  6,-7. 

Selinum.  Milky-parfley, 

I.  S.  palufre,  marfli.  4.  229.  Wet  meadows.  Per.  7. 

Athamanta.  Stone-parfley. 

I.  A.  Libanotis,  mountain.  2.  138.  Chalky  paftures, 
rare.  Per.  8. 

Peucedanu.m.  Sulphi  r-wort 

1 P.  ojfcinale,  fea.  25.  1767.  Salt  marfhes.  Per.  6,  7. 

2 P.  Silaus,  meadow.  30.2142.  Moift  paftures.  Per.  8. 

Crithmum.  Sampire. 

I.  C.  maritimum,  iea.  12.  819.  Sea  cliffs.  Per.  8. 

Heracleum.  Cow-parfnep. 

I.  H.  Sphondylium,  common.  14.  939.  Borders  of  fields. 
Bienn.  7. 

H.  angufifolium,  FI.  Brit.  307,  proves,  on  a careful 
examination,  to  be  only  a narrow-leaved  variety  of  this, 
diftindt  from  the  true  angufifolium  of  Linnaeus. 

Ligusticum.  Lovage. 

1.  L.yi-oAww,  Scottifh.  17.  1207.  Scottifli  coaft.  Per.  7. 

2.  L.  cornubienfe,  Cornifh.  10.  683.  Thickets,  Corn- 

wail.  Per.  7. 

3.  L.  Meum,  fpignel.  32.  2249.  Mountain  paftures 

Per.  5. 

Angelica.  Angelica. 

*I  A.  Archangelica,  garden.  36.  2561.  WTet  meadows, 
rare.  Bienn.  9. 

2.  K.  fylvefris,  w\\d.  16.  1128.  Watery  places.  Per.  7. 

SiuM.  Water-parfnep. 

1.  S.  latffolium,  broad-leaved.  3.  204.  Rivers  and 

ditches.  Per.  7,  8. 

2.  S.  angufifolium,  narrow-leaved.  2.  139.  Rivers  and 

ditches.  Per.  7,  8. 

3.  S.  nodiforum,  procumbent.  9.  639.  Ditches  and  ri- 

vulets. Per.  7,  8. 

4.  S.  repens,  creeping.  20.  1431-  Watery  ground. 

Per.  6—8. 

5.  S.  verticillatum,  whorled.  6.  395.  Salt  meadows. 

Per.  7,  8. 

SlSOH. 


PLANTS. 


SisON.  Hone-wort. 

1.  S.  Amomum,  hedge.  14.  954.  Moift  chalk  or  marl. 

Ann.  8. 

2.  S.  corn.' 4.  228.  Chalky  fields,  rare.  Ann.  8. 

Oenanthe.  Water-Drop  wort. 

1.  O.  JiJlulofd,  common.  6.  363.  Ditches  and  bogs. 

Per.  7,  8. 

2.  O.  pimpinelloides,  parfley.  5.  347.  Salt  marlhes. 

Per.  7. 

3.  O.  peucedanifolia,  fulphur-wort.  5.  348.  Ditches  and 

bogs.  Per.  6. 

- 4.  O.  crocata,  hemlock.  33.  2313.  Watery  places. 
Per.  7. 

CoRiANDRUM.  Coriander. 

*1.  C.  fativum,  common,  i.  67.  Fields  and  dunghills, 
rare.  Ann.  6. 

Phellandrium.  Water-Hemlock. 

I.  P.  aquaticum,  common.  10.  684.  Ditches  and  rivers. 
Bienn.  6,  7. 

CicuTA.  Cowbane. 

I.  C.  viro/a,  water.  7.  479.  Rivers  and  ditches.  Per.  8. 
Aetiiusa.  FooPs-Parfley. 

I.  A.  Cynapium,  common.  17.  1192.  Cultivated  ground. 
Ann.  7,  8. 

ScANDix.  Chervil. 

1.  S.  odorata,  great  or  fweet.  10.  697.  Mountain  paf- 

tures.  Per.  5. 

2.  S.  PeQen-Veneris,  needle.  20.  1397.  Corn-fields. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

*3.  S.  CerefoUum,  garden.  18.  1268.  Banks  and  hedges. 
Ann.  6. 

4.  S.  Anthr'ifcus,  rough.  12.  818.  Hedges  and  rubbifli. 

Ann.  5. 

Ch^:rophyllu.m.  Cow-Parfley. 

1.  C,  fylvejlre,  fmooth-ftalked.  ii.  752.  Hedges  and 

thickets.  Per.  4,  5. 

2.  C.  temulentum,  rough-ftalked.  22.  1521.  Hedges  and 

groves.  Bienn.  6,  7. 

3.  C.  aureurn,tawnj-{eeded.  30.  2103.  Borders  of  fields, 

Scotland.  Per.  6. 

• Imperatoria.  Mafier-wort. 

I.  I.  OJlruthium,  great.  20.  1380.  Moift  mountain  paf- 
tures.  Per.  6. 

Pastinaca.  Parfnep. 

I.  V.  fativa,  wild.  8.  556.  Chalky  banks.  Bienn.  7. 
Smyrnium.  Alexanders. 

I.  S.  Olufatrum,  common.  4.  230.  Ruins,  and  fea  cliffs. 
Bienn.  5. 

Anethum.  Fennel. 

I.  A.  Fmiiculum,  common.  17.  1208.  Qhalk  cliffs. 

Bienn.  7,  8. 

CaAum.  Caraway. 

*1.  C.  Carui,  common.  21.  1503.  Meadows  and  paf- 
tures.  Bienn.  6. 


PiMPiNELLA.  Burnet-Saxifrage. 

1.  P.  faxyraga,  common.  6.407.  Dry  chalky  paftures. 

Per.  7,  8. 

2.  P.  mdgna,  great.  6.  408.  Limeftone  groves.  Per.  7,  8. 

3.  P.  dioica,' dwarf.  17.  1209.  Limeftone  rocks,  rare. 

Per.  5,  6. 

Apium.  Celery. 

I.  A.  graveolens,  wild.  17.  1210.  Ditches  and  marfhes. 
Bienn.  8. 

Aegopodium.  Gout-weed. 

I.  A.  Podagraria,  common.  14.  940.  Shady  cultivated 
ground.  Per.  5,  6. 

Ord.  3.  Trigynia. 

Viburnum.  Guelder-rofe. 

1.  V.  Lantana,  mealy.  5.  331.  Chalky  hedges.  Shrub.  5. 

2.  V.  Opulus,  common.  5.  332.  Watery  groves  'and 

hedges.  Shrub.  6. 

Sambucus.  Elder. 

1.  S.  Ehulus,  dwarf.  7.  475.  Wafte  ground,  rare. 

Per.  7. 

2.  S.  nigra,  common.  7.  476.  Wood  and  hedges. 

Small  tree.  6. 

Staphylea.  Bladder-nut. 

*1.  S.  pinnata, common.  22.  1560.  Hedges, rare.  Shrub.  6. 
Tamarix.  Tamarilk. 

I.  T.  gallica,  common,  or  French.  19.  1318.  South 
coaft.  Shrub.  7. 

CoRRiGiOLA.  Strap-wort. 

I.  C.  littoralis,  fand.  10.  668.  South-weft  coaft. 
Ann.  7,  8. 

Ord.  4.  Tetragynia. 

Parnassia.  Grafs  of  Parnaffus. 

I.  P. common.  2.  82.  Boggymoors.  Per.  9,  .10. 

Ord.  5.  Pentagynia. 

Statice.  Sea  Lavender. 

1.  S.  Anneria,  thrift.  4.  226.  Mountains,  and  fea 

fhore.  Per.  7,  8. 

2.  S.  Limonium,  common.  2.  102.  Muddy  fea  ftiore. 

Per.  7,  8. 

3.  S.  reticulata,  matted.  5.  328.  Norfolk  coaft.  Per.  7,  8. 

Linum.  Flax. 

1.  L.  ujitatiffimum,  common.  19.  1357.  Fields.  Ann.  7. 

2.  L.  perenne,  perennial  blue.  i.  40.  Chalky  hills. 

Per.  6,  7. 

3.  L.  angujlifolium,  narrow-leaved  pale.  6.  381.  Sand 

or  limeftone.  Per.  7. 

4.  L.  catharticum,  purging.  6.  382.  Dry  paftures. 

Ann.  6 — 8. 

SiBBALDiA.  Sibbaldia. 

t.  S.  procumbens,  procumbent.  13.  897.  Scottilh  moun- 
,tains.  Per.  7. 


Ord.  6. 
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Ord.  6.  Hexagynia. 

Drosera.  Sun-dew. 

1.  D.  rotundifolia,  round-leaved.  13.  867.  Turfy  bogs. 

Per.  7,  8. 

2.  D.  longifolia,  long-leaved.  13.  868.  Turfy  bogs. 

Per.  7,  8. 

3.  D.  angUca,  great.  13.  869.  Bogs,  rare.  Per.  7,  8. 

Ord.  7.  Polygynta. 

Myosurus.  Moufetail. 

I.  M.  minimus,  leaft.  7.  435.  Gravelly  corn-deids. 
Ann.  5. 


Clafs  6.  Hexandria. 
Ord.  I . Monogyma. 


SciLLA.  Squill. 

1.  S.  verna,  vernal,  i.  23.  Sea  cliffs.  Per.  4. 

2.  S.  bifolia,  two-leaved,  i.  24.  Woods  in  the  weft. 

Per.  3,  4. 

3.  S.  autumnalis,  autumnal.  2.  78.  Dry  paftures,  rare. 

Per.  9. 

4.  S.  nutans,  hare-bell.  6.  377.  Groves  and  paftures. 

Per.  5. 

Anthericum.  Spider-wort. 

I.  A.  ferotinum,  mountain.  12.  793.  Welfh  mountains. 
Per.  6. 

Narthecium.  Afphodel. 

i.  N.  ojfifragum,  Lancafhire.  8.  535.  Turfy 
Per.  7,  8. 

Asparagus.  Sperage. 

I.  A.  ojfcinalis,  common.  5.  339.  Stony  fea-coaft. 
Per.  8. 


Galanthus.  Snowdrop. 

I.  G.  w'Wij,  common,  i.  19.  Meadows  and  orchards. 
Per.  2. 

Leucojum.  Snowflake. 

£.  L.  fummer.  9.621.  Moift  meadows.  Per.  5. 

Narcissus.  Narciffus. 

1.  N.  poeticus,  poetic.  4.  275.  Sandy  downs.  Per.  5. 

2.  N.  liflorus,  pale.  4.  276.  Sandy  downs.  Per.  4,  5. 

3.  N.  Pfeudo-narcijfas,  daffodil.  I.  17.  Woods  and 

paftures.  Per.  3. 

Allium.  Garlick. 

1.  A.  Ampelopraftim,  great  round.  24.  1657.  Severn 

ifles.  Per.  7. 

2.  A.  arenarium,  fand.  19.  1358.  Mountain  woods. 

Per.  7. 

3.  A.  mountain.  24.  1658.  Rocks  and  moun- 

tains. Per.  7. 

4.  A.  ohraceum,  ftreaked  field.  7.  488.  Fields.  Per.  7. 

5.  A.  vineale,  crow.  28.  1974.  Chalky  hills  and  fields. 

Per.  7. 

6.  A.  urjmum,  broad-leaved.  2.  122.  Groves  and 

thickets.  Per.  y,  6. 

7.  A.  Schoenoprafum,  chive.  34.  2441.  Meadows  and 

paftures,  rare.  Per.  6. 

Fritillaria.  Fritillary. 

I.  F-  common.  9.  622.  Moift  paftures.  Per.  4. 

Tulipa.  Tulip. 

I.  T.  JylveJlris,  wild  yellow,  i.  63.  Chalk-pits,  rare. 
Per.  4. 

Ornithogalum.  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

1.  O.  luteum,  yellow.  1.  21.  Groves,  rare.  Per.  4. 

2.  O.  pyrenaicum,  fpiked.  7.  499.  Paftures  and  hills, 

rare.  Per.  6,  7. 

3.  O.  umlellatum,  common.  2.  130.  Meadows  and  paf- 

tures. Per.  4,  5. 

4.  O.  nutans,  drooping.  28.  1997.  Dry  meadows,  rare. 

Per.  5. 

Hyacinthus.  Hyacinth. 

I.  H.  raeemo/us,  ftarch.  27.  1391.  Sandy  ground^  and 
walks.  Per.  5, 


CoNVALLARiA.  Lilly  of  the  Valley. 

1.  C.  majalis,  common.  15.  1035.  Groves  and  thickets. 

Per.  5. 

2.  C.  verticillata,  narrow-leaved  Solomon’s  feal.  2.  128. 

Woods,  Scotland.  Per.  6. 

3.  C.  Polygonatum,  angular  Solomon’s  feal.  4.  280. 

Woods,  rare.  Per.  5,  6. 

4.  C.  common  Solomon’s  feal.  4.  279.  Woods. 

Per.  5,  6. 

Acorus.  Sweet  Flag. 

I.  A.  Calamus,  common,  y.  3y6.  Watery  places. 

Per.  6. 

JuNCUS.  Rufti. 

1.  J.  acutus,  great  fharp.  23.  1614.  Sandy  fea-coaft. 

Per.  7. 

2.  J.  mantimus,\eSer  Ihzrp.  24.  1723.  Muddy  fea-coaft. 

Per.  8^. 

3.  J.  glaucus,  hard.  10.  66y.  Moift  paftures.  Per.  7. 

4.  .1.  conglomeratus,  common.  12.  833.  Moift  paftures. 

Per.  7. 

y.  J.  ejfufus,  foft.  12.  836.  Moift  paftures.  Per.  7. 

6.  jUiformis,  leaft.  17.  1173.  Alpine  rills.  Per.  8. 

7.  J.  trifidus,  three-leaved.  21.  1482.  Alpine  bogs. 

Per.  7. 

8.  J.  fquarrofus,  mofs.  13.  933.  Sandy  heaths.  Per. 

7- 

9.  J.  acutijlorus,  fharp-flowered  jointed.  4.  238,  (arti- 

culatus).  Bogs.  Per.  6. 

“ Leaves  with  knotty  joints,  (lightly  compreffed.  Stem 
without  joints.  Panicle  repeatedly  forked,  denfe.  Calyx- 
leaves  all  (harp-pointed.” — Stem  leafy.  Panicle  fpreading, 
with  upright  branches.  Flowers  (mail. 

10.  J.  lampocarpus,  (hining- fruited  jointed.  30.  2143. 

Boggy  ground.  Per.  6,  7. 

“ Leaves  with  knotty  joints,  compreifed.  Stem  without 
joints.  Panicle  compound,  eredt,  elongated.  Inner  calyx- 
leaves  bluntifh,  bordered.  Caplule  coloured,  varniflied.” — 
Stem  leafy.  Panicle  tall,  many-flowered.  Capfule  large,  of 
a dark  chocolate  hue,  and  highly  polifhed. 

11.  J.  ohtvjijlorus,  blunt-flowered  jointed.  30.  2144. 

Marflies.  Per.  7,  8. 

“ Leaves  and  ftem  with  knotty  joints,  cylindrical.  Pa- 
nicle repeatedly  compound  ; its  branches  divaricated  and 
reflexed.  Calyx-leaves  obtufe,  as  long  as  the  capfule.” — 

7 _ Stem 
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Stem  tall,  but  with  only  two  leaves^  Floivers  and  capfule 
fmall,  brownifli. 

12.  J.  ultginofus,  little  bulbous.  12.  801.  Wet  fandy 

heaths.  Per.  6,  7. 

13.  J.  lulho/nsf  round-fruited.  13.  934.  Moill  pallures. 

Per.  7. 

14.  J.  gracilis,  flender  fpreading.  31.  2174.  Alpine  bogs, 

rare.  Per.  7. 

“ Leaves  linear,  flat.  Stem  forked,  racemofe,  taller  than 
the  leaves.  Flowers  folitary.” 

15.  J.  biifo7iius,  toad.  12.  802.  Sandy  wet  places. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

16.  J.  liglumis,  two-flowered.  13.  898.  Alpine  rills,  rare. 

Per.  8. 

17.  J.  triglumis,  three-flovvcred.  13.  899.  Alpine  rills. 

Per.  7. 

18.  J.  cajlaneus,  cluttered  alpine.'  13.  900.  Plighland 

bogs.  Per.  7. 

19.  J.  pilofus,  broad-leaved  hairy,  ii.  736.  Woods  and 

groves.  Per.  3,  4. 

20.  J.  Forjleri,  narrow-leaved  hairy.  18.  1293.  Groves. 

Per.  5. 

21.  fylvaticus,  wood.  11.  737.  Woods  and  thickets. 
Per.  5. 

22.  J.  campejlris,  hairy  field.  10.  672.  Barren  pattures. 

Per.  4,  5. 

23.  3.  fpicatus,  fpiked.  17.  1176.  Highland  hills.  Per.  7. 

Berberis.  Barberry. 

I.  B.  vulgaris,  common.  i.  49,  Chalky  banks. 
Shrub.  5,  6. 

Frankenia.  Sea-Heath. 

1.  F.  hevis,  fmooth.  3.  205.  Muddy  falt-marfhes. 

Per.  7. 

2.  F.  puherulenta,  powdery.  31.  2222.  Suflex  coatt. 

Ann.  7. 

Peplis.  Water-Purflane. 

I.  P.  Portula,  common.  17.  1211.  Watery  places. 
Ann.  7,  8. 

Ord.  2.  Trigynia. 

Ru.mex.  Dock. 

1.  R.  fanguineus,  bloody -veined.  22.  1533.  Woods  and 

way  fides.  Per.  7. 

2.  R.  crifpus,  c\ir\t3.  28.  1998.  Rubbifli  and  pattures. 

Per.  6,  7. 

3.  R.  acutus,  iharp.  ii.  724.  Watery  and  watte  places. 

Per.  7. 

4.  R.  obtiififoliiis,  broad-leaved.  28.  1999-  Watte  ground. 

Per.  7,  8. 

5.  R.  pulchcr,  fiddle.  22.  1576.  Gravelly  pattures. 

Per.  8. 

6.  R.  maritimus,  golden,  ii.  725.  Salt  martties.  Per. 

7,  8. 

7.  R.  palujlris,  yellow  marfli.  27.  1932.  Marlhes  and 

ditches.  Per.  7,  8. 

S.  R.  aquaticus,  great  water.  30.  2104.  Ditches  and 
rivers.  Per.  7,  8. 

9.  R.  digynus,  mountain  forrel.  13.  910.  Alpine  rivu- 
lets. Per.  6. 

10.  R.  Acetofa,  common  forrel.  2.  127.  Meadows  and 

pattures.  Per.  6. 

11.  R.  Acetofella,  (heep’s  forrel.  24.  1674.  Gravelly 

fields.  Per.  6,  7. 


Tofieldia.  Tofieldia. 

I.  T.  palujlris,  Scottith  afphodel.  8.  536.  Alpine  rills. 
Per.  8. 

ScHEucnzEK&A.  Scheuchzeria. 

I.  S.  palujris,  marfh.  26.  1801.  Bogs,  Yorklhire. 
Per.  6. 

Triglochin.  Arrow-grafs. 

1.  T.  palujre,  marih.  6.  366.  Marflies.  Per.  7. 

2.  T.  maritimum,  fea.  4.  255.  Mud4y  falt-marfhes. 

Per.  5—8. 

CoLCHici'M.  Meadow-Saffron. 

I.  C.  autumnale,  common.  2.  133.  /?.  20.  1432.  Rich 
meadows.  Per.  9. 

Ord.  3.  Polygynia. 

Alisma.  Water-Plantain. 

1.  A.  Plantago,  greater.  12.  837.  Ditches  and  pools. 

Per.  7. 

2.  A.  Damafonium,  ttar-headed.  23.  1615.  Gravelly 

pools,  rare.  Per.  6,  7. 

3.  A.  natans,  floating,  ii.  775.  Alpine  lakes,  rare. 

Per.  7,  8. 

4.  A.  ranunculoides,  fmall.  5.  326.  Watery  turfy  bogs, 


Clafs  7.  HepTANDRIA, 

Ord.  I.  Monogynia. 

Trientalis.  Trientalis. 

I.  T.  duckweed,  i.  17.  Woods  and  mountain 

heaths.  Per.  5,  6. 

Clafs  8.  OcTANDRlA. 

Ord.  I.  Monogynia, 

Oenothera.  Evening-Primrofe. 

I.  O.  biennis,  common.  22.  1534.  Sandy  wettern  coatt. 
Bienn.  7 — 9. 

Epieobium.  Willow-herb. 

1.  E.  angujifolium,  rofe-bay.  28.  1947.  Shady  mea- 

dows. Per.  7. 

2.  E.  hirfutum,  great  hairy.  12.  838.  Watery  places. 

Per.  7. 

3.  E.  parv'Jorum,  fmall-flowered,  hoary.  12.  795.  Wa- 

tery places.  Per.  7. 

4.  E.  broad  fmooth-leaved.  17.  1 177.  Groves 

and  ttony  places.  Per.  7. 

5.  E,  rofeum,  pale  fmooth-leaved.  10.  693.  Boggy 

ground,  rare.  Per.  7. 

6.  E.  tetragonum,  fquare-ttalked.  28.  1948.  Marlhes. 

Per.  7. 

7.  E.  palujre,  round-ttalked,  marfh.  5.  346.  Martties. 

Per.  7. 

8.  E.  alfinifolium,  chickweed-leaved.  28.  2000.  Moun- 

tain rills.  Per.  7. 

“ Leaves  on  footttalks,  ovate,  acute,  toothed.  Stigma 
undivided.  Root  creeping,  matted.  Stems  decumbent, 
obtufely  quadrangular.” — Mr.  Winch  has  fhewn  this  to  be 

the 
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the  plant  of  the  Cheviot  hills,  defcribed  by  Ray,  which  has 
always  been  taken  for  alpinum. 

9,  E.  alpinum,  alpine.  28.  2001.  Alpine  rivulets,  Scot- 
land. Per.  6,  7. 


Chlora.  Yellow-Centaury. 

I.  C.  perfoliata,  common.  i.  60.  Chalky  banks, 
Ann.  7,  8. 

Vaccinium,  Whortle-berry. 

1.  V.  Myrtillus,  bilberry.  7.  456.  Heaths  and  woods. 

Shrub.  5. 

2.  V.  uliginofu,n,gre2.th\\herty.  9.581.  Marfliy  heaths. 

Shrub.  4,  5» 

3.  V.  Vitis  Idea,  red.  9.  598.  Dry  ftony  moors. 

Shrubby.  6, 

4.  V.  Oxycoccus,  cranberry.  5.  319.  Mofiy  bogs. 

Per.  6. 

Menziesia.  Menziefia. 


£.  M.  ceruka,  Scottifh.  35.  2469.  Weft  of  Scotland. 

Shrubby.  6,  7.  , • , itt 

Z.  M.  Dabeoci,  Ihfh.  1.35.  (Erica  Dabeoci.)  Weft 
of  Ireland.  Shrubby.  6,  7. 


Erica.  Heath. 

1.  E.  common.  15.  1013.  Heaths  and  woods. 

Shrub.  6,  7. 

2.  E.  Tetrallx,  crofs-leaved.  15.  1014.  Bogs.  Shrubby. 

7,  8. 

1.  E.  fine-leaved.  15.  1015,  Heaths.  Shrub. 

7, -8. 

4.  E.  -vaga7is,  Cornifh.  i.  3.  Heaths,  Cornwall. 

Shrub.  7,  8. 

Daphne.  Mezereon. 

1.  D.  Me%ereum,  fpurge-olive.  20.  1381.  Woods,  rare. 

Shrub.  3,  4. 

2.  D.  Laureola,  fpurge-laurel.  2.  119.  Bulhy  places. 

Shrub.  3. 

Acer.  Maple, 


^l.  A,  Pfeudo-pktanus,  greater,  or  fycamore.  5.  303. 
Woods.  Tree.  5. 

2.  A.  campejlre,  common.  5.  304.  Woods  and  hedges. 
Tree.  5,  6. 


Ord.  2.  Trigynia. 

Polygonum,  Perficaria. 

1.  P.  amphibium,  amphibious,  7.  436.  Ponds  and 

ditches.  Per.  7,  8. 

2.  P.  Perficaria,  fpotted.  ii.  756.  Ditches  and  bogs. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

3.  P.  pale-flowered.  20.  1382.  Dunghills. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

4.  P.  Hydropiper,  biting.  14.  989,  Watery  places. 

Ann.  9, 

5.  P,  WWW,  fmall  creeping.  15.  1043.  Gravelly 

puddles.  Ann.  9. 

6.  P.  Biforta,  great  biftort.  8.  509.  Meadows.  Per.  6. 

7.  P,  vimiparum,  alpine  biftort.  10.  669.  Highland 

mountains.  Per.  6,  7. 

8.  P.  aviculare,  knot-grafs.  18.  1252.  Rubbilh  and 

fand.  Ann.  4 — 10. 

*9.  P.  Fagopyrum,  buck-wheat.  15.  1044.  Fields. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

Voi-  XXVII. 


10.  P.  Convolvulus,  black  bindweed.  14.  941.  Corn- 
fields. Ann.  6,  7. 

Ord.  3.  Tetragynia. 

Paris.  Herb  Paris. 

I.  P.  quadrifolia,  common.  i.  7.  Shady  groves. 
Per.  5. 

Aboxa.  Mofchatell. 

I.  A.  Mofchatellina,  tuberous.  7.  453.  Groves  and 
banks.  Per.  4,  5. 

Elatine.  Waterwort. 

I,  E.  Hydropiper,  fmall.  14.  955.  Borders  of  lakes, 
rare.  Ann.  8. 


Clafs  9.  Enneandria, 

Ord.  I . Hexagynia. 

Butomus,  Flowering-Rufti. 

I.  B.  umbellatus,  common.  10.  651.  Rivers  and  ditches. 
Per.  6,  7. 


Clafs  10.  Decandria. 

Ord.  I . Monogynia. 

Monotropa.  Bird’s-neft. 

I.  M.  Hypopitbys,  ycXiov;.  i.  69.  Beech  or  Fir  woods. 
Per.  6. 

Andromeda.  Andromeda. 

I.  A. marlh.  10.713.  Turfy  bogs.  Shrubby.  6. 
Arbutus.  Arbutus. 

1.  A.  Unedo,  ftrawberry  tree.  34.  2377.  Rocks,  Ire- 

land, Shrub.  9. 

2.  A.  alpha,  black-berried  alpine.  29.  2030.  Stony 

hills,  rare.  Shrubby.  5. 

3.  A.  Uva  urfi,  red-berried  trailing.  10.  714.  Alpine 

moors.  Shrubby.  6. 

Pyrola.  Winter -green, 

1.  P.  rotundifolia,  round-leaved.  3.  213.  Mountain 

thickets,  rare.  Per.  7. 

2.  P.  media,  intermediate.  28.  1945.  North  of  Eng. 

land,  woods.  Per.  6. 

3.  P.  rofea,  rofe -coloured.  36.  2543.  North  of  Eng- 

land, woods.  Per.  7. 

4.  P.  minor,  leffer.  3.  158  ? Woods,  and  mountain 

thickets.  Per.  7. 

5.  P.  fecunda,icrreXcA.  8.517.  Alpine  woods.  Per.  7. 

6.  P.  uniflora,  fingle-flowered.  3.  146.  Alpine  woods, 

rare.  Per.  7. 


Ord.  2.  Digynia, 

Chrysosplenium.  Golden-Saxifrage, 

1.  C.  alternifolium,  alternate-leaved,  i.  54.  Shady  rills, 

rare.  Per.  5. 

2.  C.  oppofitifolium,  oppofite-leaved.  7.  490.  Shady 

rills.  Per.  5. 

4 M Saxifraga. 
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i Saxifraga.  Saxifrage. 

1.  B.  Jlellarts,  hairy.  3.  167.  Mountain  rivulets. 

Per.  6,  7. 

2.  S.  nivalis,  cluttered  alpine.  7.  440.  Tops  of  High- 

land mountains.  Per.  7. 

3.  S.  umhrofa,  London  pride.  10.  663.  Mountains. 

Per.  6. 

4.  S.  hirfuta,  hairy  oval-leaved.  33.  2322.  Mountains, 

Ireland.  Per.  6. 

5.  S.  Geum,  kidney-leaved.  22.  1561.  Mountains,  Ire- 

land. Per.  6. 

6.  S.  oppofitifolia,  purple,  i.  9.  Alpine  rocks.  Per.  4. 

7.  S.  Hirculus,  yellow  martti.  15.  1009.  Turfy  bogs, 

very  rare.  Per.  8. 

8.  S.  ai%oides,  yellow  mountain,  i.  39.  Mountain  rivu- 

lets. Per.  7,  8. 

9.  S.  granulata,  white.  7.  500.  Meadows  and  pattures. 

Per.  5. 

10.  S.  cernua,  drooping  bulbous.  10.  664.  Wett  alpine 

rocks.  Per.  7. 

11.  S.  rivularis,  alpine  brook.  32.  2275.  Alpine  rivu- 

lets. Per.  6,  7. 

12.  S.  tricla8ylites,  rue-leaved.  7.  501.  Walls.  Ann.  5. 

13.  S.  cafpitofa,  tufted  alpine.  12.  794.  Alpine  rocks, 
^ rare.  Per.  6. 

14.  S.  mofchata,  muflcy  alpine.  33.  2314.  Alpine  rocks, 

rare.  Per.  6,  7. 

15.  S.  palmata,  palmate.  7.  455.  Rocky  mountains. 

Per.  5,  6. 

16.  S.  hirta,  trifid  hairy.  32.  2291.  Highlands  of  Scot- 

land. Per.  5,  6. 

17.  S.  platypetala,  broad-petalled.  32.  2276.  Snowdon, 

and  Scotland.  Per.  6. 

18.  S.  ir/«n^r//a,  long-ttalked.  32.  2277.  Scottilh  moun- 

tains. Per.  6. 

19.  S.  hypnoides,  motty  cufhion.  7.  454.  Mountains. 

Per.  5,  6. 

20.  S.  pedatifida,  pedatifid.  32.  2278.  Highlands  of 

Scotland.  Per.  5,  6. 

ScLERANTHUS.  Knawel. 

1.  S.  annuus,  annual.  5.  351.  Sandy  fields,  common. 

Ann.  7. 

2.  S.  perennis,  perennial.  5.  352.  Sandy  heaths,  rare, 

Per.  10,  II. 

Saponaria.  Soapwort. 

1.  S.  officinalis,  common.  15.  1060.  Meadows  and 

hedges.  Per.  8,  9. 

Dianthus.  Pink. 

1.  D.  Armeria,  Deptford.  5.  317.  Gravelly  pattures. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

2.  D.  prolifer,  proliferous.  14.  956.  Gravelly  banks, 

rare.  Ann.  7. 

3.  D.  Caryophyllus,  clove.  3.  214.  Walls.  Per.  7. 

4.  D.  deltoides,  maiden.  i.  61.  Gravelly  pattures. 

Per.  7 — 10. 

5.  D.  effius,  mountain,  i.  62.  Dry  limettone  rocks, 

rare.  Per.  6,  7. 

Ord.  3.  Trigynia. 

Cucubalus.  Berry-Chickweed. 

1.  C.  baccifer,  black-fruited.  22.  1577.  Anglefea,  Dil~ 
lenius.  Per.  6,  7. 

1 1 


SiLENE.  Catchfly. 

1.  S.  anglica,  Englifh.  17,  1178.  Sandy  fields. 

Ann.  7. 

2.  S.  quinquevidnera,  variegated.  2.  86.  Sandy  fields. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

3.  S.  nutans,  Nottingham.  7.  465.  Calcareous  rocks,- 

Per.  6,  7. 

S.  paradoxa,  mentioned  in  the  FI.  Brit.  467,  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded, as  not  really  of  Britifli  growth.  The  Dover  Catch- 
fly,  Lychnis  major  no8ijlora  Dubrenjis  perennis,  Raii  Syn. 
340,  has  not  been  found  fince  the  time  of  Ray  ; and  the  old 
fpecimens,  preferved  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  appear  to  be 
fomething  unknown  to  modern  botanitts,  though  not  fuffi- 
ciently  perfeft  to  afford  fpecific  charafters.  They  are  mott 
like  the  Linncean  Cucubalus  vifeofus,  for  which  Ray’s  plant 
was  originally  taken  by  Linnaeus  and  Hudfon. 

4.  S.  injlata,  bladder.  3.  164.  Fields  and  banks,  com- 

mon. Per.  7. 

5.  S.  maritima,  fea.  14.  957.  Stony  fliores  and  moun- 

tains. Per.  8,  9. 

6.  S.  Otiles,  Spanifh.  2.  85.  Dry  fields  and  heaths, 

rare.  Per.  7,  8. 

7.  S.  conica,  corn.  13.922.  Sandy  corn-fields.  Ann.  7. 

8.  S.  noBijlorii,  night-flowering.  5.  291.  ’ Gravelly 

fields.  Ann.  7. 

*9.  S.  Armeria,  common,  or  Lobel’s.  20.  1398.  Fields 
and  banks.  Ann.  7,  8. 

10.  S.  acaulis,  mofs.  16.  1081.  Mountains.  Per.  6,  7. 
Stellaiua.  Stitchwort. 

1.  S.  nemorum,  wood.  2.  92.  Moitt  woods,  in  the 

north.  Per.  5,  6. 

2.  S.  media,  common  duckweed.  8.  537.  Watte  and 

cultivated  ground.  Ann.  4 — 10. 

3.  S.  holojlea,  greater.  8.  51 1.  Dry  groves.  Per.  5. 

4.  S.  graminea,  letter.  12.  803.  Pattures  and  bufties. 

Per.  5. 

5.  S.  glauca,  glaucous  marfli.  12.  825.  Wet  meadows. 

Per.  6,  7. 

6.  S.  uUginofa,  bog.  15.  1075.  Watery  places.  Ann.  6. 

7.  S.  fcapigera,  many-ftalked.  18.  1269.  Rivulets, 

Scotland.  Per.  6. 

8.  S.  cercfloides,  dXpiwt.  13.  91 1.  Highland  mountains. 

Per.  6. 

Arenaria.  Sandwort. 

1.  A.  peploides,  kz.  3.  189.  Sandy  beach.  Per.  6,  7. 

2.  A.  trinervis,  plantain-leaved.  21.  1483.  Groves. 

Ann.  5,  6. 

3.  A.  ferpyllifolia,  thyme-leaved.  13.  923.  Banks  and 

walls.  Ann.  6,  7. 

4.  A.  rubra,  purple.  12.  852.  Sandy  fields.  Ann. 

7,  8. 

5.  A.  marina,  fea  fpurrey.  14.  958.  Sandy  beach. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

6.  A.  tenuifolia,  fine-leaved.  4.  219.  Sand  and  walls. 

Ann.  6. 

7.  A.  verna,  vernal.  8.  512.  Sparry  hills.  Per. 

5-8. 

8.  A. level-topped.  25.  1744.  Scottifh  moun- 

tains, Ann.  6. 

9.  A.  ciliata,  fringed.  25.  1745.  Irifh  mountains. 

Per.  8. 

Cherleria.  Cherleria. 

I.  C.  fedoides,  dwarf.  17.  1212.  Highland  mountains. 
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Ord.  4.  Pentagynia. 

Cotyledon.  Navelwort. 

1.  C.  Umltl'uus,  common.  5.  325.  Shady  rocks. 

Per.  6,  7. 

2.  C.  /a/M,  greater  yellow.  22.  1522.  Moift  rocks  and 

walls,  rare.  Per.  6. 

Sedum.  Stone-crop. 

1.  S.  Telephium,  or^me.  19.  1319.  Fields  and  thickets. 

Per.  8. 

2.  S.  dafyphyllum,  thick-leaved.  10.  656.  Walls  and 

ftones.  Per.  6. 

3.  S.  anglicum,  Englidi.  3.  171.  Mountains,  and  fea 

Ihore.  Ann.  7. 

4.  S.  acre,  biting.  12.  839.  Walls  and  dry  fand. 

Per.  6. 

5.  S.  fexangulare,  infipid.  28.  1946.  Walls,  rare. 

Per.  6,  7. 

6.  S.  villofum,  hairy.  6.  394.  Mountain  rills.  Per. 

6,  7. 

7.  S.  album,  white.  22.  1578.  Rocks  and  walls,  rare. 

Per.  7. 

8.  S.  rejlexum,  yellow.  10.  695.  Walls  and  roofs, 

common.  Per.  7. 

9.  S.  glaucum,  glaucous.  35.  2477.  Barren  fands. 

Per.  7,  8. 

10.  S.  rupejlre,  rock.  3.  170.  Rocks,  rare.  Per.  7. 

11.  S.  Forjlerianum,  Forllerian.  26.  1802.  Rocks, 

Wales.  Per.  7. 

OxALis.  Wood-Sorrel. 

1.  O.  Acetofella,  common,  n.  762.  Woods.  Per.  4,  5. 

2.  O.  cormculata,  yellow  procumbent.  24.  1726.  Shady 

rocks.  Per.  5 — 10. 

Agrostemma.  Cockle. 

I.  A.  Githago,  corn.  ii.  741.  Corn-fields.  Ann.  6,7. 
Lychnis.  Campion. 

1.  L.  Flos  cuculi,  ragged  robin.  8.  573.  Moift  mea- 

dows. Per.  6. 

2.  L.  Vfcaria,  German  catchfly.  ii.  788.  Rocks, 

rare.  Per.  5,  6. 

3.  L.  alpina,  red  alpine.  32.  2254.  Highland  rocks. 

Per.  6,  7. 

4.  L.  cltoica,  red  or  white.  22.  1579,  1580.  Groves, 

an  d fields.  Per.  5 — 9. 

Cerastium.  Chickwecd. 

1.  C.  imlgatum,  broad  moufe-ear.  11.789.  Paftures  and 

rubbifh.  Ann.  4,  5- 

2.  C.  v'lfcofum,  narrow  moufe-ear.  11.790.  Paftures  and 

rubbifh.  Per.  5 — 9. 

3.  Q..  femidecandrwn,  little  moule-ear.  23.  1630.  Walls 

and  fand-  Ann.  4,  5. 

4.  C.  tetrandrous  moufe-ear.  3.166.  Rocks 

and  fand,  Scotland.  Ann.  5,  6. 

5.  C.  arvenfe,  field.  2.  93.  Gravelly  fields.  Per.  5 — 8. 

6.  C.  alpinum,  alpine.  7.  472.  Alpine  rills.  Per.  6,  7. 

7.  C.  latfolium,  broad  rough.  7.  473.  Alpine  rocks. 

Per.  6. 

8.  C.  aquaticum,  water.  8.  538.  Watery  places.  Per.  7. 

Spergula.  Spurrey. 

I.  S.  rough-feededcorn.  22.1535.  .Sandy  fields. 

Ann.  7,  8. 
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I. 


pentandra,  fmooth-feeded  corn, 
fields.  Ann.  7,  8. 

22. 

*536. 

Sandy 

nodofa,  knotted.  lo.  694. 
Per.  7,  8. 

Moift 

fandy 

heaths. 

faginoides,  fmooth  av/l-fhaped. 
land  mountains.  Per.  6. 

3°- 

2105. 

High- 

fubulata,  ciliated  awl-fnaped. 
heaths.  Per.  7,  8. 

16. 

1082. 

Sandy 

Clafs  II.  Dodecandria. 

Ord.  i.  Monogynla. 

Asarum.  Afarabacca. 

A.  eurnpteum,  common.  16.  1083.  Woods,  rare. 
Per.  5. 

Lythrum.  Lythrum. 

L.  Salicaria,  purple.  15.  1061.  Watery  places.  Per. 
7,  8. 

L.  hyjfoplfolia,  hyftbp-leaved.  5.  292.  Inundated 
ground.  Ann.  8. 

Ord.  2.  Digynia. 

Agrimonia.  Agrimony. 

A.  Eupatoria,  common.  19.  1335.  Thickets  and 
hedges.  Per.  6,  7. 

Ord.  3.  Tr'igysiia. 

Reseda.  Mignonette. 

R.  Luleola,  dyer’s-weed.  5.  320.  Fields  and  rubbifh. 
Ann.  7. 

R.  lutea,  wild,  or  bafe  rocket.  5.  321.  Fields  and 
chalky  hills.  Ann  ? 7,  8. 

Euphorbia.  Spurge. 

E.  Peplis,  purple.  38.  2002.  Sandy  fouth  coaft. 
Ann.  7,  8. 

E.  P epliis , pcVig . 14.959.  Cultivated  ground,  com- 

mon. Ann.  7,  8. 

E.  dwarf.  19.  1336.  Corn-fields,  rare.  Ann.  7. 

E.  Latbyris,  caper.  32.  2255.  Dry  ftony  places, 
rare.  Bienn.  5,  6. 

E.  Portland.  7.441.  South  coaft.  Per.  8. 

Y..  paral!a,kz.  3.195.  Sandy  fea  ftipre.  Per.  8,  9. 
E.  beliofcopia,  fun.  13.  883.  Cultivated  ground. 
Ann.  7,  8. 

E.  platyphylla,  warty.  5.  333.  Corn-fields,  rare. 
Ann.  7,  8. 

E.  Efula,  leafy-branched.  20.  1 399.  Woods,  Scot- 
land. Per.  7. 

E.  Cyparlftas,  cy'prck.  12.840.  Woods  and  barren 
ground.  Per.  5,  6. 

E.  hiberna,  Irifti.  19.  1337.  Fields,  rare.  Per.  6. 
E.  amygdaloides,  wood.  4.  256.  Woods  and  groves. 
Per.  3,  4. 

E.  Charaaas,  red.  7.  442.  Mountainous  places, 
rare.  Shrub.  3,  4. 


S. 


Ord.  4.  Dodecagynia. 

Sempervivum.  Houfeleek. 

teBorum,  common.  19.  1320.  Roofs  and  walls. 
Per.  7, 

Clafs 
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Clafs  la.  IcOSANDRIA. 

Ord.  1.  Monogynia. 

Prunus.  Cherry  or  Plum. 

1.  P.  bird  cherry.  20.  1383.  Woods  and  hedges. 

Tree.  5. 

2.  P.  Cerafus,  common  cherry.  10.  706.  Woods  and 

hedges.  Tree.  5. 

*3.  P.  domejlica,  common  plum.  25.  1783.  Hedges. 

Tree.  4. 

4.  P.  injititia,  bullace.  12.  841.  Hedges  and  groves. 

Tree.  4. 

5.  P.  fpinofa,  floe.  12.  842.  Hedges  and  thickets. 

Shrub.  3,  4. 

Ord.  2.  Pentagynia. 

Mespilus.  Medlar. 

I.  M.  Oxyacantha,  hawthorn.  35.  2504.  Hedges  and 
thickets.  Small  tree.  5,  6. 

*2.  M.  gennanica,  common  eatable.  22.  1523.  Hedges, 
rare.  Tree.  5. 

Pyrus.  Pear. 

1.  P.  communis,  common.  25.  1784.  Woods  and  hedges. 

Tree.  4. 

2.  P.  Malus,  apple,  or  crab.  3.  179.  Woods  and 

hedges.  Tree.  3. 

3.  P.  tonninalis,  wild  fervice.  5.  298.  Woods  and 

hedges.  Tree.  4,  5. 

4.  P.  domejlica,  true  fervice.  5.  330.  Mountain  woods, 

rare.  Tree.  5. 

5.  P.  mountain  afli.  5.337.  Mountain  woods. 

Tree.  5. 

6.  P.  bafliard  mountain  afli.  33.2331.  Rocks, 

rare.  Tree.  5. 

7.  P.  Aria,  white  beam-tree.  26.  1858.  I^imeftone 

rocks.  Tree.  5. 

Spir.ea.  Spirza. 

1.  S.  willow-leaved.  21.  1468.  Wet  mountain 

thickets.  Shrub.  7. 

2.  S.  Filipendula,  dropwort.  4.  284.  Dry  open  paf- 

tures.  Per.  7. 

3.  S,  Z/Z/wurm,  meado.v-fweet.  14.960.  Moill  meadows. 

Per.  6.  7. 

Ord.  2.  Polygynia. 

Rosa.  Rofe. 

J.  fpin(JiJJima,h\xrncX.,  3.  187.  Sandy  heaths.  Low 
ihrub.  7. 

2.  R.  rubella,  red-fruited  dwarf.  36.  2521.  Northum- 

berland. Low  flirub.  7. 

3.  R.  involuta,  prickly  unexpanded.  29.  2068.  Weftern 

illes.  Low  Ihrub.  6. 

4.  R.  hibernica,  IxVIn.  31.  2196.  Ireland.  Shrub.  6 — ii. 

5.  R.  white  field.  3.188.  Hedges  and  thickets. 

Shrub.  6,  7. 

6.  R.  apple.  9.583.  Mountain  thickets.  Shrub.  6. 

7.  R.  »zo//«,  foft-leaved  round-fruited.  35.  2459.  Thickets. 

Low  fhrub.  6. 

8.  R.  cinnamonua,  cinnamon.  34.  2388.  Thickets,  York- 

fhire.  Shrub.  5. 

9.  R.  tomentofa,  dowys-leaved  briar.  14.  990.  Woods 

and  liedges.  Shrub.  6,  7. 


10.  R.  ra3/^Z«(5/a,  fweet  briar.  14.991.  Gravelly  heaths. 

Shrub.  6,  7. 

11.  R.  micrantha,  fmall-flowered  fweet  briar.  35.  2490. 

Hedges.  Shrub.  6,  7. 

12.  '9,.  fcabriufcula,  roughifh-leaved  briar.  27.  1896. 

Hedges.  Shrub.  6. 

13.  R.  aefia,  glaucous-leaved.  33.2367.  Highland  val- 

leys. Shrub.  7. 

14.  R.  canina,  common  dog-briar.  14.  992.  Hedges. 

Shrub.  6. 

15.  R.  fo///«a,rough-ftalked dog-briar.  27. 1895.  Thickets, 

Suffex.  7. 

16.  R.  dumetorum,  downy-ftalked  dog-briar.  36.  2579. 

Thickets,  SulTex.  7. 

Rubus.  Bramble. 

1.  R.  rafpberry.  34.2442.  Woods  and  thickets. 

Shrub.  5,  6. 

2.  R.  red-fruited.  36.  2572.  Northern  woods. 

Shrub.  6. 

3.  R.  cafius,  dew-berry.  12.826.  Groves  and  hedges. 

Shrub.  6,  7. 

4.  R.  corylifoUus,  hazel-leaved.  12.  827.  Hedges. 

Shrub.  7. 

5.  R..  fruticofus,  common.  10.  715.  Hedges.  Shrub. 

7.  8. 

6.  R.  faxatilis,  ftone.  32.  2233.  Mountain  woods. 

Per.  6. 

7.  R.  arBicus,  dwarf  crimfon.  23.  1585.  Stony  hills, 

rare.  Per.  5,  6. 

8.  R.  Chamamorus,  cloud-berry.  10.  716.  Mountain 

moors.  Per.  6. 


Fhagaria.  Strawberry. 

1.  F.  vefca,  common.  22.  1524.  Groves  and  banks. 

Per.  5,  6. 

2.  F.  elatior,  hautboy.  31.  2197.  Woods  in  the  fouth, 

rare.  Per.  6,  9. 

3.  Y.Jlerilis,  barren.  25.  1785.  Barren  pallures. 

Per.  3,  4. 

PoTENTiLLA.  Cinquefoil. 


Mountain  thickets. 
Boggy  meadows. 


1.  P.  fruticofa,  fhrubby.  2.  88. 

Yorkfhire.  Shrub.  6. 

2.  P.  anferina,  filver-weed.  12.  861. 

Per.  6,  7. 

3.  P.  rupejlris,  ftrawberry-flowered.  29.  2058.  Rocks, 

Wales.  Per.  6,  7. 

4.  P.  argentea,  hoary.  2.  89.  Gravelly  paftures.  Per.  6. 

5.  P.  aurea,  golden.  8.  561.  Highland  mountains. 

Per.  7. 

6.  P.  verna,  fpring.  i.  37.  High  open  paftures.  Per. 


4>  5‘ 

7.  P.  opaca,  faw-Ieaved  hairy.  35.  2449.  Highlands. 

Per.  6. 

8.  P.  flZ3i7,  white.  20.1384.  Welch  mountains.  Per.  7,  8. 

9.  P.  reptans,  common  creeping.  12.  862.  Meadows 

and  paftures.  Per.  6 — 8. 

10.  P.  tridentata,  trifid-leaved.  34.  2389.  Highlands, 
Per,  5,  6, 


Tormentilla.  Tormentil. 


1.  T.  ojicinalis,  common.  12.863.  Heaths  and  paftures. 

Per.  6,  7. 

2.  T.  reptans,  ivdiYmg.  12.864.  Hedges,  rare.  Per.  6,  7. 

Geum, 
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Geum.  Avens. 

1.  G.  urbanunii  common,  20.1400.  Woods  and  hedges. 

Per.  5 — 8. 

2.  G.  rivale,  water.  2.  106.  Moift  fhady  meadows. 

Per.  6,  7. 

Dkyas.  Mountain-avens. 

I.  D.  odopetala,  7.  451.  Alpine  moors.  Per.  7,  8. 

CoMARUM.  Marfh-cinquefoil. 

I.  C.  palujlre,  common.  3.  172.  Spongy  bogs.  Per.  6,  7, 

Clafs  13.  PoLTANDRIA. 

Ord.  I.  Monogynla. 

Act^a.  Bane-berries. 

I.  A.  herb  chrillopher.  13.918.  Mountain  groves, 

rare.  Per.  5,  6. 

CiiELiDONiuM.  Celajidine. 

1.  C.  majusf  common.  22.1581.  Shady  banks.  Per.  5,  6- 
Geaucium.  Horned-poppy. 

I.  G.  yellow.  1.8.  Sandy  fea-coaft.  Per.  7,  8. 

f2.  G.  phoeniceitm,  fcarlet.  20.  1433.  Sandy  fields.  Ann. 
6,  7.  - 

3.  G.  violaceum,  violet.  3.  201.  Chalky  fields,  rare. 
Ann.  5,  6. 

Papaver.  Poppy. 

1.  P.  hybrulum,  mongrel,  i.  43.  Chalky  fields,  rare. 

Ann.  7. 

2.  P.  long-rough-headed.  9.643.  Corn-fields. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

3.  P.  dubium,  long-fmooth-headed.  9.  644.  Sandy  fields. 

Ann.  6 — 8. 

4.  P.  Rhoeas,  common  red.  9.  645.  Corn-fields.  Ann. 

6,  7. 

5.  '9.  fomnlferum,  white.  30.2145.  Sandy  fen-banks. 

Ann.  7. 

6.  P.  cambrkum,jd\oyf.  i.  66.  Shady  rocks.  Per.  6. 

Nympha:a.  Water-lily. 

I.  N.  idba,  white.  3.  160.  Pools,  rivers  and  lakes. 
Per.  7. 

Nuphar.  Yellow  water-lily. 

1.  N.  common.  3.  159.  Pools  and  rivers.  Per.  7. 

2.  N.  minima,  leaft,  32.  2292.  Alpine  lakes.  Per.  7. 

Tilia.  Lime-tree. 

1.  T.  europaa,  common.  9.  610.  Woods  and  hedges. 

Tree.  7. 

2.  T.  fmall-leaved.  24.1705.  Woods,  Tree.  8. 

CiSTUs.  Cifius. 

1.  Ci-  marifoUus,  hoary  dwarf.  6.  396.  Rocks,  rare. 

Dwarf  Ihrub.  5,  6. 

2.  C.  guttatus,  fpotted-flowered.  8.  544.  Sandy  pallures, 

rare.  Aun.  6.  7‘ 

3.  C.  ledum-leaved.  34.  2414.  Sandy  pallures, 

rare.  Ann.  6,  7. 

4.  C.  furrejanus,  dotted-leaved.  31.  2207.  Chalk  hills, 

rare.  Shrub.  7,  8, 

5.  C.  Helianthemum,  common  39.  1321.  Gravelly 

banks.  Shrub.  7,  8, 


6.  C.  iomentofus,  downy.  31.  2208.  Highland  hills* 

Shrubby  7. 

7.  C.  />o/i/b//2/j,  white  mountain.  19.  1322.  Open  down»- 

rare.  Shrubby  6,  7. 

Ord.  2.  Pentagynia, 

Pajonia.  Paeony. 

I.  P.  corallina,  entire-leaved.  22.  1513.  Severn  ifles« 
Per.  5,  6. 

Delphinium.  Larkfpur. 

I.  D.  ConfoUda,^^^<i\A.  26.  1839.  Sandy  fields.  Ann.  6,  7. 
Aquilegia.  Columbine. 

I.  A.  common.  5.  297.  Meadows  and  pallures 

Per.  7. 

Stratiotes.  Water -aloe. 

I.  S.  abides,  common.  6.  379.  Ditches  and  pooh- 
Per.  7. 

Ord.  3.  Polygynia. 

Anemone.  Anemone. 

1.  A.  Pulfatilla,  pafque-flower.  i.  51.  Chalky  hills. 

Per.  4,  5. 

2.  A.  nemorofa,  common  wood.  5.  355.  Groves  and 

heaths.  Per.  4,  5. 

3.  A.  blue  mountain.  15.  1062.  Groves,  rare. 

Per.  4. 

4.  A.  ranunculaides,  yellow  wood.  2 1.  1484.  Groves, 

rare.  Per.  4. 

Clematis.  Traveller’s  joy. 

I.  C.  Vitalba,  common.  9.  612.  Hedges,  chalky  foil. 
Shrub.  7. 

Thalictrum.  Meadow-rue. 

1.  T.  alpinum,  alpine.  4.  262.  Alpine  bogs.  Per.  6. 

2.  T.  minus,  lelier.  i.  ii.  Calcareous  pallures.  Per. 

6,  7 . 

3.  T.  majus,  greater.  9.  61 1.  Mountain  thickets.  Per, 

6,  7. 

4.  T.  Jlavum,  common.  6.  367.  Moill  meadows.  Per.  7. 

Adonis.  Pheafant’s-eye. 

1.  A.  autumnalis,  corn.  ■^oS.  Corn-fields.  Ann.  5 — 10. 
Ranunculus.  Crowfoot. 

1.  R.  Fhimmula,  leiTer  fpear-wort.  6.  387.  Watery 

places.  Per.  6 — 9. 

2.  R.  great  fpear-wort.  2.  100.  Ditches.  Per.  7. 

3.  R.  gramineus,  grally.  33.  2306.  Alpine  meadows. 

Per.  5,  6. 

4.  R.  Ficaria,  pile-wort.  9.  584.  Groves  and  banks. 

Per.  4. 

5.  R.  auricomus,  wood.  9.  624.  Dry  groves.  Per.  4,  3. 

6.  R.  fceleratus,  water.  10.  681.  Watery  places.  Ann. 

6—8. 

7.  R.  alpejlris,  alpine  white.  34.  2390.  Alpine  rills. 

Per.  5. 

8.  R.  bulbous.  S.  515.  Meadows  and  pallures. 

Per.  5. 

9.  R.  hirjutus,  pale  hairy.  21.  1504.  Walle  and  cul- 

tivated ground.  Ann.  6 — 10. 

R.  parvulus  of  Linnsus,  and  FI.  Brit.  593,  found  be- 
low Brillol  hot-wells  by  Mr.  Dyer,  and  by  feveral  botanills 
at  Montpellier,  proves  a Itarved  variety  of  our  hirfutus,  s 
5 fpecies 
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fpecies  unnoticed  by  Linnseus.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  defcribing 
the  latter,  had  not  adverted  to  the  tubei'cidated  feeds,  by 
which  ic,  in  dl  its  varieties,  is  readily  and  effentially  diltin- 
guilhed  from  lulbofus. 

10.  R.  repens,  creeping.  8.  516.  Meadows  and  rubbifli. 

Per.  6-8. 

11.  R.  acris,  upright  meadow.  10.652.  Meadows  and 

paftures.  Per.  6,  7. 

12.  R.  arvenfis,  corn.  2.  135.  Corn-fields.  Ann.  6. 

13.  Vi.  parmflorus,  fmall-flowTred.  2.  120.  Gravelly  fields. 

Ann.  5,  6. 

14.  R.  hederaceus,  ivy-leaved.  28.  2003.  Inundated  places. 

Per.  5-8. 

15.  R.  aquatilis,  white  floating.  2.  loi.  Ditches,  pools, 

and  rivers.  Per.  5,  6. 

Trollius.  Globe-flower. 

I.  T.  europsus,  common,  i.  28.  Mountain  groves. 
Per.  5,  6. 

Helleborv'?.  Hellebore. 

1.  H.  vir/dls,  green.  3.200.  Chalky  woods,  rare.  Per.  4. 

2.  H.  yir/iWKJ,  llinking.  9.613.  Chalky  banks.  Per.  3,  4. 

Caetha.  Marlh-marigold. 

1.  0,.  paluflris,  comvnnn.  8.506.  Wet  meadows.  Per.  5. 

2.  C.  radicans,  creeping.  31.  2175.  Bogs,  Scotland. 

Per.  6. 


Clafs  14.  Didynamia, 

Ord.  I.  Gymndfpcnnia. 

Ajuga.  Bugle. 

1.  A.  reptans,  common.  7.  489.  Moift  groves.  Per.  5. 

2.  A.  alpina,  alpine.  7.  477.  Mountains.  Per.  7. 

3.  A.  pyramidalis,  pyramidal.  18.  1270.  Highland  hills. 

Per.  5,  6. 

4.  A.  Chamapitys,  ground  pine.  2.  77.  Sandy  fields. 

Ann.  4,  5. 

Teucrium.  Germander. 

1.  T.  Scorodonta,  wood.  22.  1543.  Woods  and  heaths. 
' Per.  7. 

2.  T.  Scordium,  water.  12.  828.  Boggy  meadows,  rare. 

Per.  7,  8. 

3.  T.  Chamadrys,  wall.  lo.  680.  Old  walls.  Per.  7. 

Nepeta.  Cat-mint. 

I.  N.  cataria,  common.  2.  137.  Chalky  banks.  Per.  7. 
Verbena.  Vervain. 

I.  V.  ojicinalis,  common,  ii.  767.  Paftures  and  rub- 
bifti.  Per.  7. 

Mentha.  Mint. 

1.  M.  fylveJiris,\iOT{e.  10.  686.  Moift  wafte  ground. 

Per.  8,  9. 

2.  M.  rotundifolia,  round-leaved.  7.  446.  Moift  ground, 

rare.  Per.  8,  9. 

3.  M.  viridis,  fpear.  34.  2424.  Wet  meadows.  Per.  8. 

4.  M.  piperita,  pepper.  10.  687.  Watery  places. 

Per.  8,  9. 

5.  M.  odorata,  bergamot.  15.  1025.  Wet  ground,  rare. 

Per.  7,  8. 


6.  M.  hirfuta,  hairy.  7.  447,  448,  (fativa).  Watery 

places.  Per.  8,  9. 

7.  M.  acutifolia,  fragrant  lharp-leaved.  34.  2415.  River 

banks,  rare.  Per.  9. 

8.  M.  rubra,  tall  red.  20.  1413.  Wet  hedges.  Per.  9. 

9.  M.  gentilis,  bufhy  red.  30.  2118.  Wet  wafte  ground, 

rare.  Per.  8. 

10.  M.  narrow-leaved.  7.449,  (gentilis).  Wafte 

ground.  Per.  8. 

11.  M.  arvenfis,  corn.  30.  21 19.  Wet  corn-fields. 

Per.  6 — 9. 

12.  M.  agretis,  rugged  field.  30.  2120.  Fields.  Per.  8. 

13.  M.  Pulegium,  penny-royal.  15.  1026.  Watery  paf- 

tures. Per.  9. 

Glechoma.  Ground-ivy. 

I.  G.  hederacea,  common.  12.  853.  W’’oods  and  hedges. 
Per.  4.  5. 

Lamium.  Dead-nettle. 

1.  L.  album,  white.  11.768.  Wafte  ground.  Per.  5 — 9, 

2.  L.  maculatum,  {potted.  36.2550.  Banks,  rare.  Per.  4. 

3.  L.  purpureum,  red.  ii.  769.  Wafte  and  cultivated 

ground.  Ann.  5 — 9. 

4.  L.  'incifum,  cut-leaved.  27.  1933.  Sandy  fields. 

Ann.  5. 

5.  L.  amplexicaule,  henbit.  ii.  770.  Sandy  fields. 

Ann.  2 — 6. 

Galeopsis.  Hemp-nettle. 

1.  G.  Ladanum,red.  13.884.  Chalky  fields.  Ann.  8, 9. 

2.  G.  villofa,  downy.  33.  2353.  Sandy  fields,  rare. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

3.  G.  Tetrahit,  common.  3.  207.  Corn-fields.  Ann.  7,  8. 

4.  G.  verft color,  large-flowered.  10.  667.  Sandy  fields. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

Galeobdolon.  Weafel-fnout. 

I.  G.  luteum,  yellow,  il.  787.  Moift  groves.  Per.  5. 

Betonica.  Betony. 

I.  B.  officinalis,  wood.  16.  1 142.  Woods  and  thickets. 
Per.  7,  8. 

Stachys.  Wound-wort. 

1.  S.  fylvatica,  hedge.  6.  416.  Hedges  and  groves. 

Per.  7,  8. 

2.  S.  ambigua,  ambiguous.  30.  2089.  North  of  Scot- 

land. Per.  9. 

3.  S.  palujlris,  marfh.  24.  1675.  Wet  meadows.  Per.  8. 

4.  S.  germanica,  downy.  12.829.  Chalky  fields.  Per.  7. 

5.  S.  arvenfis,  corn.  17.  1154.  Gravelly  fields.  Ann.  7,8. 

Ballota.  Black-horehound. 

I.  B.  nigra,  ftinking.  i.  46.  Hedges  and  rubbilh. 
Per.  7,  8. 

Marrubium.  White-horehound. 

I.  M.  vulgare,  aromatic.  6.  410.  Dry  wafte  ground. 
Per.  7. 

Leonurus.  Motherwort. 

I.  L.  Cardiaca,  common.  4.  286.  Gravelly  banksi 
Per.  7,  8. 

Clinopodium.  Bafil. 

I.  C.  vulgare,  wild.  20.  1401.  Gravelly  or  chalky 
banks.  Per.  8. 


Origa  num 


PLANTS. 


Origanum.  Marjoram. 

I.  O.  vulgare,  common.  i6.  1 143.  Calcareous  thickets. 
Per.  7,  8. 

Thymus.  Thyme. 

1.  T.  Serpyllum,  wild.  22.  1514.  Heaths  and  hills. 

Per.  7,  8. 

2.  T.  Acinos,  bafil.  6.  41 1.  Sandy  fields.  Ann.  7.  8. 

3.  T.  Calamintha,  common  calamint.  24.  1676.  Gra- 

velly banks.  Per.  7,  8. 

4.  T.  Ncpeta,  lefl'er  calamint.  20.  1414.  Chalky  banks. 

Per.  8. 

Melittis.  Baftard-balm. 

1.  M.  Meliffophyllum,  reddifh.  9.  577.  Woods,  welt  o^ 

England.  Per.  5,  6. 

2.  M.  grandiflora,  purple  and  white.  9.  636.  Woods, 

weft  of  England.  Per.  5. 

Scutellaria.  Scull-cap. 

1.  S.  galerkulata,  common.  8.  523.  Watery  places. 

Per.  7,  8. 

2.  S.  minor.)  Idler.  8.524.  Wet  gravelly  heaths.  Per.  8. 

Prunella.  Self-heal. 

I.  P.  ’vulgaris,  common.  14.  961.  , Meadows  and  paf- 
tures.  Per.  7,  8. 

Ord.  2.  Angiofpermia. 

Bartsia.  Bartfia. 

1.  B.  alpina,  alpine  purple.  6.  361.  Alpine  rills.  Per.  7. 

2.  B.  vifcofa,  yellow  vifcid.  15.  1045.  Marllies,  rare. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

3.  B.  Odontites,  red.  20.  1415.  Meadows  and  paftures. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

Rhinanthus.  Yellow-rattle. 

I.  R.  Cryia-galli,  common.  10.657.  Meadows.  Ann.  6. 
Euphrasia.  Eye -bright. 

1.  E.  oJUcinalis,  common.  20.  1416.  Heaths  and  paf- 
tures. Ann.  7 — 9. 

Melampyrum.  Cow-wheat. 

1.  M.  criflatum,  crefted.  i.  41.  Fields  and  groves,  rare. 

Ann.  7. 

2.  M.  arvenfe,  purple.  I.  53.  Wheat  fields,  Norfolk. 

Ann.  7. 

3.  yi,  pratenfe,  common.  2.  113.  Groves  and  thickets. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

4.  M.  fylvatieum,  wood.  12.  804.  Alpine  woods. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

Lathr;ea.  Tooth-wort. 

I.  L.  Squamaria,  greater.  i.  50.  Dry  woods.  Per.  4. 
Pedicularis.  Loufe-wort. 

1.  P.  palitjlris,  marfh.  6.  399.  Marlhy  meadows. 

Per.  6,  7. 

2.  P.  fylvatica,  pafture.  6.  400.  Mountain  heaths. 

Per.  6,  7. 

Antirrhinum.  Snapdragon. 

*1.  A.  Cymbalaria,  ivy-leaved.  7.  502.  Old  walls. 
Per.  5 — II. 

2.  A.  fpurium,  round-leaved  fluellin.  10.  691.  Fields. 
Ann.  7 — 9. 


3.  A.  Elatine,  fharp-pointed  fluellin.  10.  692.  Fields. 

Ann.  7 — 9. 

4.  A.  repens,  creeping  pale-blue  toadflax.  18.  1253. 

Chalky  hills.  Per.  7 — 9. 

5.  A.  Linaria,  common  yellow  toadflax.  10.  658. 

Hedges,  &c.  Per.  6,  7. 

/5,  with  regular  pentandrous  flowers.  4.  260.  See 
Peloria. 

6.  A.  minus,  leaft.  28.2014.  Sandy  fields.  Ann.  6-— 8. 
*7.  A.  majus,  great.  2.  129.  Old  walls.  Per.  7,  8. 

8.  A.  Orontium,  lelfer.  17.  1155.  Sandy  or  chalky 
fields.  Ann.  7,  8. 

ScROPHULAKiA.  Figwort. 

1.  S.  nodofa,  knotty-rooted.  22.  1544.  Woods  and 

hedges.  Per.  7. 

2.  S.  aquatica,  water.  12.  854.  Watery  places.  Per.  7. 

3.  S.  Scorodonia,  balm-leaved.  31.  2209.  Wet  hedges, 

rare.  Per.  7,  8. 

4.  S.  vernalis,  yellow.  8.  567.  Lanes  and  hedges,  rare. 

Bienn.  4,  5. 

Digitalis.  Fox-glove. 

I.  D.  purpurea,  purple.  19.  1297.  Paftures  and  thick- 
ets. Bienn.  6,  7. 

LiNNjEA.  Linnaea. 

I.  L.  borealis,  two-flowered.  7.  433.  Stony  woods, 
Scotland,  rare.  Per.  6. 

SiBTHORPiA.  Sibthorpia. 

I.  S.  europsea,  Cornifii  moneywort.  lo.  649.  Moift 
ground,  Cornwall.  Per.  7,  8. 

Limosella.  Mud-wort. 

I.  L.  aquatica,  little.  5.357.  Muddy  ground.  Ann.  7,  8, 
Orobanche.  Broom-rape. 

1.  O.  major,  greater.  6.  421.  On  broom  or  furze. 

Per.  6,  7. 

2.  O.  elatior,  tall.  8.568.  On  various  roots.  Per.  7,  8. 

3.  O.  minor,  lefler.  6.422.  On  clover  roots.  Ann?  7,  8. 

4.  O.  rubra,  red  fragrant.  25.  1786.  Bafaltic  rocks, 

Ireland.  Per.  8. 

5.  O.  ceerulea,  purple.  6.  423.  Paftures  near  the  fea. 

Per.  7. 

6.  O.  ramofa,  branched.  3.  184.  On  hemp.  Ann.  8,  9. 


Clafs  15.  Tetradynamia. 

Ord.  I.  Siliculofa. 

Vella.  Crefs-rocket. 

I.  V.  annua,  annual.  21.  1442.  Sandy  fields,  rare. 
Ann.  6. 

Subularia.  Awl-wort. 

I.  S.  aquatica,  water,  ii.  732.  In  alpine  lakes.  Ann.  7. 
Draba.  Whitlow-grafs. 

1.  D.  verna,  common.  9.  586.  Walls  and  paftures. 

Ann.  3,  4. 

2.  D.  aizoides,  yellow  alpine.  18.  1271.  Rocks,  South 

Wales.  Per.  3. 

3.  D.  hirta,  fimple-haired.  19.  1338.  Alpine  roeks. 

Per.  5,  6. 


4.  D. 
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4.  D.  tncana,  twifted-podded.  6.  388.  Limeftone  rocks. 
Bienn.  5,  6. 

ji.  D.  muraVtsy  fpeedwell-leaved.  13.  912.  Shadyhills. 
Ann.  5. 

Alyssum.  AlyfTum. 

*1.  A.^  fativum,  gold  of  pleafure.  18.  1254.  Fields. 

Ann.  6. 

2.  A.  martt'mum,  fweet.  25.  1729.  Sea-coaft,  rare. 
Per.  8,  9. 

Lepidium.  Pepper-wort. 

1.  L.  /a/i/b/iwm,  broad-leaved.  3.182.  Sea-coaft.  Per.  7. 

2.  L.  ruderale,  narrow-leaVed.  23.  1595.  Sea-coaft. 

Bienn.  6. 

3.  L.  campejlrcy  mithridate.  20.  1385.  (Thlafpi).  Fields, 

Ann.  7. 

4.  L.  hairy.  26.  1803.  (Thlafpi).  Fields,  rare. 

Per.  6. 

Hutchinsia.  Hutchinfia. 

Brown  in  yiit.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  82 . 

Elf.  Ch.  Pouch  entire ; valves  tumid.  Seeds  two  in 
each  cell.  Filaments  fimple. 

I.  H.  rock.  2.  1 1 1.  (Lepidium  petraeum).  Lime- 

ftone.  Bienn.  3,  4. 

Leaves  pinnatifid,  entire.  Petals  fhorter  than  the  calyx. 
Stigma  feflile. 

Named,  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  honour  of  Mifs  Hutchins, 
of  Bantry,  in  Ireland ; a lady  whofe  difcoveries  in  the  moft 
difficult  parts  of  praftical  botany,  well  entitle  her  to  com- 
memoration. The  genus  is  diftinguilhed  from  Draba  and 
Subularia,  in  having  but  two,  inftead  of  many,  feeds  in 
each  cell ; and  moreover  from  the  former  in  having  tumid, 
not  nearly  flat  valves  ; from  the  latter  in  not  having  linear 
cotyledons.  Lepidium  has  properly  an  emarginate  pouch, 
with  keeled  valves,  and  folitary  feeds.  Other  fpecies  of 
Hutchinfia  are  Iberis  rotundifolia  and  Lepidium  alpinum  of 
Linnaeus. 

Teesdalia.  Teefdalia. 

Brown  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  83. 

Eft.  Ch.  Pouch  en.arginate,  inverfely  heart-fhaped.  Seeds 
two  in  each  cell.  Filaments  each  bearing  a fcale,  at  the  in- 
fide,  near  the  bafe. 

I.  T.  nudicaulis,  naked-ftalked.  5.  327.  (Iberis  nu- 
dicaulis).  Gravelly  paftures.  Ann.  5. 

Petals  equal. 

This  genus  is  dedicated,  by  Mr.  Brown,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Teefdale,  F.L.S.  Another  fpecies 
IS  the  exotic  Lepidium  nudicaule  of  Linnaeus,  differing  in 
having  equal  petals,  and  but  four  ftamens.  See  Teesdaeia 
hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

Tiilapsi.  Mithridate  Muftard. 

I.  T.  arvenfe,  penny  crefs.  24.  1659.  Fields,  rare. 
Ann.  6,  7. 

a,  T.  perjoliatumy  perfoliate.  33.  2354.  Limeftone 
quarries.  Ann.  4,  5. 

3.  T.  alpefre,  alpine.  2.  81.  Limeftone  hills.  Per.  6.  7. 

4.  T.  Burfa-pajloris,  Ihepherd’s  purfe.  21.  1485.  Com- 

mon. Ann.  3 — 9. 

Cochle.\RIA.  Scurvy-grafs. 

C.  officinalis,  common.  8.  551.  Mountains,  and  fea- 
coaft.  Ann.  5. 


2.  C.  groenlandica,  Greenland.  34.  2403.  HigHtands. 

Ann.  8 

3.  C.  anglica,  Englifh,  8.  552.  Muddy  fea  fhores. 

Ann. 

4.  C.  danica,  Danifti.  10.  696.  Muddy  fhores,  rare.. 

Ann.  5,  6. 

5.  C.  Armoracia,  hork-radilh.  33.2323.  Watery  places. 

Per.  5. 

C0RONOPU.S.  Wart -crefs. 

1.  C.  Ruellii,  common.  24.  1660.  Wafte  ground. 

Ann.  6 — 8. 

2.  G.  didyma,  leffcr.  4.  248.  Weft  of  England.  Ann.  7. 

Iberis.  Candy-tuft. 

I.  I.  amara,  bitter,  i.  52.  Chalky  fields,  rare.  Ann.  7. 
IsATis.  Woad. 

I.  I.  tinSoria,  dyer’s.  2.  97.  Fields,  rare.  Bienn.  7. 

B UNI  AS.  Sea  Rocket. 

I.  B.  common.  4.  231.  Sandyfhore.  Ann.  6 — 9. 

Crambe.  Kale. 

I.  C.  maritima,ica.,  13.924.  Sandy  fea-coaft.  Per.  5, 6. 

Ord.  2.  SUiquofa. 

Dentaria.  Coral-wort. 

I.  D.  bulbiferous.  5.  309.  Shady  places, rare. 

Per.  4,  S- 

Cardamine.  Ladies’-fmock. 

1.  C.  bellidifoUa,  daify-leaved.  33.  2355.  Mountains, 

rare.  Per.  8. 

2.  C.  impatiens,  impatient.  2.  80.  Stony  mountains. 

Ann.  5,  6. 

3.  C.  hirfuta,  hairy.  7.  492.  Wafte  and  cultivated 

ground.  Ann.  3 — 6. 

4.  C.  pratenjis,  meadow,  ii.  776.  Meadows  and  paf- 

tures. Per.  4,  5. 

5.  C.  amara,  bitter.  14.  1 000.  Watery  places,  rare. 

Per.  4,  5. 

Sisymbrium.  Rocket. 

1.  S.  Nafurtium,  water-crefs.  12.  855.  Running 

waters.  Per.  6,  7. 

2.  S.  fylvefre,  creeping  water.  33.  2324.  Inundated 

gravel.  Per.  6 — 9. 

3.  S.  ;rrr£^ra,  annual  water.  25.  1747.  Watery  places. 

Ann.  6 — 9. 

4.  S.  amphibium,  great  water.  26.  1840.  Rivers. 

Per.  6—8. 

5.  S.  /r«a//o//W/7,  greater  wall.  8.  525.  Walls  and  rub- 

bifh.  Per.  7 — lo. 

6.  S.  murale,  fpreading  wall.  16.  1090.  Sandy  waftes. 

Ann.  8 — 10. 

7.  S.  monenfe,  dwarf  fea.  14.  962.  Sandy  coafts,  rare. 

Per.  6,  7.  , 

8.  S.  Sophia,  flix-weed.  14.  963.  Wafte  ground. 

Ann.  7. 

9.  S.  Irio,  London.  23.  1631.  Rubbifh  and  walls. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

Erysimum.  Hedge-muftard, 

I.  E.  officinale,  common,  ii.  735.  Wafte  places,  and 
roads.  Ann.  6,  7. 


2.  E. 
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2.  E.  Barbarea,  bitter  winter-crcfs.  7.  443.  Rubbifli 

and  ditches.  Per.  5 — 8. 

3.  E.  pritcoxi  early  winter-crefs.  16.  1129.  Watery 

places.  Bienn.  4 — 10. 

4.  E.  Alliariat  garlick.  12.  796.  Hedges,  common. 

Bienn.  5. 

5.  E.  cheiranthoides,  treacle.  14.  942.  Fields  and  wil- 

low-beds. Ann.  7. 


Cheirantiius.  Stock. 

I. 

Q.  fruticulofiis,  wall-flow'er.  27.  1934. 

Old  w'alls. 

Per.  c,  6. 

2. 

C.  incanus,  hoary  flirubby.  27.  1935. 

Sea  cliffs. 

rare.  Shrubby.  5. 

3- 

C.  finuatus,  fea.  7.  462.  Welch  coaft. 

Bienn.  8. 

Hesperis. 

Dame’s-violet. 

tf. 

H.  inodora,  fcentlefs. 

II.  731.  Banks 

of  rivulets. 

rare.  Per.  5,  6. 

_ 

Arabis. 

Wall-crefs. 

I. 

A.  thaliana,  common. 

13.  901.  Walls 

and  banks. 

Ann.  4. 

2.  A.  Jiriila,  Brillol  rock.  9.  614.  Rocks,  Brillol. 

Per.  5. 

3.  A.  hifpida,  alpine  rock.  7.  469.  (Cardamine  haftu- 

lata).  Rocks.  Per.  6,  7. 

4.  A.  Turr’ita,  tower.  3.  178.  Walls,  rare.  Bienn.  5. 

Turritis.  Tower-muftard. 

1.  glabra,  fmooth.  ii.  777.  Gravelly  banks. 
Ann.  5,  6. 

2.  T.  hirfuta,  hairy.  9.  587.  Rocks  and  walls.  Per.  5. 

3.  T.  alpina,  alpine.  25.  1746.  Well  of  Ireland. 

Bienn.  7. 

Brassica.  Cabbage. 

1.  B.  orlentalis,  perfoliate.  26.  1804.  Fields  and  cliffs, 

Ann.  6. 

2.  B.  campejlris,  field.  32.  2234.  Fields^  Ann.  6. 

3.  B.  Napus,  rape,  or  navew.  30.  2146.  Fields  and 

banks.  Bienn.  5. 

4.  B.  Rapa,  turnep.  31.  2176.  Fields.  Bienn.  4. 

5.  B.  ohracea,  fea.  9.  637.  Sea  cliffs.  Bienn.  5,  6. 

SiNAPis.  Muftard. 

1.  S.  arvenjts,  charlock.  25.  1748.  Fields,  common. 

Ann.  5. 

2.  S.  alba,  white.  24.  1677.  Fields.  Ann.  6. 

3.  S.  7i!gra,  common.  14.  969.  Fields  and  banks. 

Ann.  6. 


2.  E.  mofchatum,  muflcy.  13.  902.  Mountain  paftures. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

3.  E.  maritimum,  fea.  9.  646.  Sandy  coaft.  Per.  5 — 9. 

Ord.  2.  Decandria. 

Geranium.  Crane’s-bill. 

1.  G.  phaum,  dullcy.  5.  322.  Mountain  thickets. 

Per.  5,  6. 

2.  G.  nodofum,  knotty.  16.  1091.  Mountains,  rare. 

Per.  5 — 8. 

3.  G.  fylvaticum,  w'ood.  2.  121.  Mountain  thickets. 

Per.  6,  7. 

4.  G.  pratenfe,  crowfoot-leaved.  6.  404.  Hilly  paftures. 

Per.  6,  7. 

5.  G.  rohertianum,  ftinking.  21.  i486.  Rubbifh  and 

banks.  Ann.  y — 10. 

6.  G.  hc'tdum,  fhining.  2.  75.  Walls  and  ftony  places. 

Ann.  5 — 8. 

7.  G.  wo//f,  dove’s-foot.  ii.  778.  Paftures  and  rub- 

bifh. Ann.  4 — 8. 

8.  G.  pufdlum,  fmall-flowered.  6.  385.  Gravelly  ground. 

Ann.  6 — 9. 

9.  G.  pyrenaicum,  mountain.  6.  405.  Meadows  and 

paftures.  Per.  7. 

10.  G.  rotundfol'ium,  rounddeaved.  3.  157.  Gravelly 

banks.  Ann.  6,  7. 

11.  G.  dijfedum,  jagged-leaved,  ii.  753.  Barren  banks. 

Ann.  5,  6. 

12.  G.  columbinum,  long-italked.  4.  259.  Chalky  banks. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

13.  G.  fanguineum,  bloody.  4.  272.  Rocks  and  hills. 

Per.  7 — 9. 

Ord.  3.  Polyandria. 

Althaea.  Marfh-mallow. 

I.  A.  officinalis,  common.  3.  147.  Sea  marfhes. 

Per.  7 — 9. 

Malva.  Mallow. 

1.  fylvejlris,  common.  10.  671.  Hedges  and  rub- 
bifh. Per.  5 — 8. 

2.  M.  rotundifolia,  dwarf.  16.  1092.  jS.  4.  241.  Rub- 

bifh. Ann.  6 — 9. 

3.  M.  mofchata,vcm^c.  ii.  754.  Gravelly  banks.  Per. 7,  8. 

Lavatera.  Tree -mallow. 

I.  L.  arborea,  26.  1841.  Sea-coaft,  rare.  Bienn.  7 — 10. 
Clafs  17.  Diadelphia. 


Raphanus.  Radifh. 

1.  R.  Raphanlflrum,  wild.  12.  856.  Corn-fields. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

2.  R.  maritimus,  fea.  23.  1643.  Sea-coaft.  Bienn.  6,. 

2. 

Clafs  16.  Monadelphia.  3- 

Ord.  I.  Pentandria. 

Erodium.  Stork’s-bill.  5' 

I.  E.  cicutarium,  hemlock.  25.  1768.  Rubbifli  and  6. 
land.  Ann.  6 — 8. 

VoL.  XXVII. 


Ord.  I.  Hexandria, 

Fumaria.  Fumitory. 

F.  yo//V/a!,  folid  bulbous.  21.  1471.  Northern  woods. 
Per.  4,  5. 

F.  lutea,  yellow.  9.  588.  Old  walls.  Per.  5. 

F.  officinalis,  common.  9.  589.  Cultivated  ground- 
Ann.  5 — 8. 

F.  parinjlora,  fmall-flowered.  9.  590.  Fields,  in  the 
louth.  Ann.  8,  9. 

F.  capreolata,  ramping.  14.  943.  Fields,  rare. 
Ann.  6 — 9. 

F.  clavicidata,  white  climbing.  2.  103.  Gravelly 
thickets.  Ann.  6,  7. 

4 N Ord,  3.. 
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Ord.  2.  OBandriu. 

Poly  GALA.  Milkwort. 

1.  P.  common.  2.  76.  Sunny  paihires.  Per. 6, 7. 

Ord.  3.  Decandria. 

Spartium.  Broom. 

1.  S.  fcoparium,  common.  IQ.  Dry  hills  and 

fields.  Shrub.  5,  6. 

Genista.  Green-weed. 

j.  G.  tinaorla,  dyer’s.  1.  44.  Failures  and  thickets. 
Shrub.  7,  8. 

2.  G.  pilofa,  hairy.  3.  208.  Barren  heaths,  rare. 

Snrubby.  5. 

3.  G.  anglica,  needle.  2.  13^*  Moill  heaths.  Low 

ihrub.  5,  6. 

Ulex.  Furze. 

1.  U.  europaus,  common,  ii.  742.  Heaths  and  fandy 

downs.  Shrub.  5 — 12. 

2.  U.  nanus,  dwarf.  II.  743.  Elevated  heaths. 

’Shrub.  8—10. 

Ononis.  Reil-harrow. 

1.  O.  arvenjis,  common.  10.  682.  Barren  pallures, 
&c.  Per.  6 — 8. 

Anthyllis.  Kidney-vetch. 

I.  A.  vulneraria,  ladies’ -finger.  2.  104.  Chalky  hills. 
Per.  6—8. 

PisuM.  Pea. 

I.  P.  maritimum,  fea.  15.  1046.  Stony  fea  beach. 

Per.  7. 

Orobus.  Bitter-vetch.  . 

1.  O.  tuber ofus,h.tdX\i,  17.  1153.  Heaths  and  thickets. 

Per.  5,  6. 

2.  O.  fylvaticus,  wood.  8.  518.  Mountain  woods. 

Per.  5,  6. 

Lathyrus.  Lathyrus. 

1.  L.  Aphaca,  yellow  vetchling.  17.  1167.  Gravelly 

banks,  rare.  Ann.  6 — 8. 

2.  L.  Nijfolia,  crimfon  grafly.  2.  112.  Buihy  places. 

Ann.  5. 

3.  L.  hirfutus,  rough-podded.  18.  1255.  Fields,  rare. 

Ann.  7. 

4.  L.  pratenjis,  yellow  meadow.  10.  670.  Meadows 

and  pallures.  Per.  7,, 8. 

5.  L.  narrow-leaved.  12.805.  Moill  thickets. 

Per.  7,  8. 

6.  L.  latifoHus,  broad-leaved.  16.  1 108.  Woods,  rare. 

Per.  7,  8. 

7.  L.  marlh.  3.  169.  Wet  thickets.  Per.  7,  8. 

ViciA.  Vetch. 

1.  V.  fylvattca,  wood.  2.  79.  Mountain  thickets. 

Per.  7,  8. 

2.  V.  C racca,  tuitcd.  17.  1168.  Meadows  and  hedges. 

Per.  7,  8. 

3.  V.  faliva,  common.  5.  334.  Fields  and  graffy  places. 

Ann  5,  6. 

4.  V.  lathyrotdes,  fpring.  i.  30.  Gravelly  fields. 

Ann.  4,  5. 

5.  V.  rough-podded  yellow.  7.481.  Stony  beach. 

Per.  8. 


6.  V.  hylrida,  hairy-flowered  yellow.  7.  482.  Thickets, 

rare.  Per.  6. 

7.  V.  lavigata,  fmooth-podded  fea.  7.  483.  Stony 

beach,  rare.  Per.  8. 

8.  V.  fepium,  bulh.  22.  1515.  Buihy  places,  common. 

Per.  5,  6. 

9.  V.  llthynica,  rough-podded  purple.  26.  1842.  Paf- 

tures,  rare.  Per.  7,  8. 

Ehvum.  Tare. 

1.  E.  tetrafpermum,  fmooth.  17.  1223.  Moill  fields, 

Ann.  6. 

2.  IL.  hirfutum,  hairy.  14.  970.  Fields  and  meadows. 

Ann.  6. 

Ornithopus.  Bird’s-foot. 

I.  O.  perpufdlus,  common.  6.  369.  Gravel  or  fand. 
Ann.  5. 

Hippocrepis.  Horfe-flioe-vetch. 

1.  H.  comofa,  twhtd.  i.  31.  Chalky  hills.  Per,  5 — 8. 
Hedysarum.  Saint-foin. 

I.  ii.  Onobrychh,  common.  2.96.  Chalky  hills.  Per.  6, 7. 
Astragalus.  Milk-vetch. 

1.  A.  glycyphyllos,  fweet.  3.  203.  Chalky  thickets. 

Per.  6. 

2.  A.  hypoglottis,  purple  mountain.  4.  274.  Chalk  or 

fand.  Per.  6,  7. 

3.  A.  uraknfis,  hairy  mountain.  7.  466.  Scottilh  hills. 

Per.  7. 

4.  A.  campejlrh,  yellowifli  mountain.  36.  2522.  High- 

lands. Per.  7. 

Trifolium.  Trefoil. 

1.  T.  officinale,  melilot.  19.  1340.  Buihy  places. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

2.  T.  ornithopodioides,  bird’s-foot.  15.  1047.  Gravelly 

heaths.  Ann.  6,  7. 

3.  T.  repens,  white  clover.  25.  1769.  Meadows,  com- 

mon. Per.  5 — 9. 

4.  T.  fubterraneum,  fubterraneous.  15.  1048.  Gravelly 

pallures.  Ann.  5. 

5.  T.  ochroleucum,  fulphur-coloured.  17.  1224.  Dry 

pallures.  Per.  6,  7. 

6.  T.  pratenfe,  common  purple  clover.  25.  1770.  Mea- 

dows and  pallures.  Per.  5 — 9. 

7.  T.  medium,  zigzag.  3.  190.  Chalky  or  gravelly 

pallures.  Per.  7. 

8.  T.  maritimum,  teafel-headed.  4.  220.  Muddy  fea 

Ihore.  Ann.  6,  7. 

9.  ’Y . Jlellatum,  Harry-headed.  22.  1545.  South  coall. 

Ann.  7. 

10.  T.  arvenfe,  hare’s-foot.  14.  944.  Sandy  fields. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

11.  T . fcabrum,  To\x^.  1 3.  903.  Chalk  or  fand.  Ann.  5,  6. 

12.  T.  glomeratum,  round-headed.  15.  1063.  Gravelly 

pallures.  Ann.  6. 

13.  T.  foft  knotted.  26.  1843.  Barren  ground. 

Ann.  6. 

14.  T.  fuffocatum,  fulFocated.  15.  1049.  Sea  fand. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

15.  T.  fragtferum,  Hrawberry-headed.  15.  1050.  Moill 

pallures.  Per.  7,  8. 

16.  T.  procumbens,  hop.  14.  945.  Dry  gravelly  pallures. 

Ann.  6,  7. 
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17.  T.  lefl'er  yellow.  18.  1256.  Gravelly  ground. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

18.  T.  flender  yellow.  18.  1257.  Moift  gravel. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

Lotus.  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil. 

1.  L.  corniculatus,  common.  30.  2090.  Failures,  com- 

mon. Per.  6 — 8. 

2.  L.  major,  greater.  30.  2091.  Wet  bulhy  places. 

Per.  7,  8. 

3.  L.  (liff'ufits,  llender.  13.  925.  Rocks,  fouth  coall. 

Per  ? 5,  6. 

Medicago.  Medick. 

^i.  li/l.  fativa,  purple,  or  lucerne.  25.  1749.  Meadows 
and  pattures.  Per.  6,  7. 

2.  y[.  falcata,  yellow.  15.  1016.  Gravelly  and  chalky 

banks.  Per.  7. 

3.  M.  lupulina,  h\7ic\i.  14.  971.  Meadows  and  pallures. 

Ann.  5 — 8. 

4.  M.  maculata,  fpotted.  23.  1616  (polymorpha).  Gra- 

velly banks.  Ann.  5,  6. 

5.  M.  muricata,  flat-toothed.  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  113.  f.  6. 

Suffolk  coall.  Ann.  6. 

6.  M.  minima,  little  bur.  FI.  Dan.  t.  2 1 1.  Chalky 

ground.  Ann.  6. 

Clafs  18.  PoLYADELPHIA. 

Ord.  I.  Polyandrla. 

Hypericum.  St.  John’s-wort. 

1.  H.  calyctnum,  large-flowered.  29.  2017.  Thickets, 

Ireland.  Shrubby.  7 — 9. 

2.  H.  /Indrofcemum,  tutfan.  18.  1225.  Woods,  rare. 

Per.  7,  8. 

3.  H.  quadrangulum,  fquare.  6.  370.  Moifl.  meadows. 

Per.  7,  8. 

4.  H,  perforatum,  perforated.  5.  295.  Bulhy  places. 

Per.  7,  8. 

5.  H.  dulium,  imperforate.  5.  296.  Mountain  thickets. 

Per.  7,  8, 

6.  H.  humifitfum,  trailing.  18.  1226.  Failures  and 

groves.  Per.  7 

7.  H.  Hwn/anum,  mountain.  6 371.  Bulhy  hills.  Per.  7. 

8.  H.  barbatum,  bearded.  28.  1986.  Thickets,  Scot- 

land. Per.  9,  10. 

9.  H.  hirfutum,  hairy.  17.  1156.  Chalky  banks. 

Per  6,  7. 

10.  H.  /u/rArttH/,  fmall  upright.  18.  1227.  Clay  heaths. 

Per.  7. 

11.  H.  marlh.  2.  109.  Spongy  bogs.  Per.  7,  8. 

Clafs  19.  Syngenesia. 

Ord.  I.  Potygamia  aqualis. 

Tragopogok.  Goat’s-beard. 

1.  T.  pratcnjis,  yellow.  7.  434.  Gralfy  pallures. 

Bicnn.  6. 

2.  T.  porrifolius,  purple.  9.  638.  Moift;  meadows, 

rare.  Bienn.  5,  6. 

PiCRis.  Oxtongue. 

I.  P.  echioides,  briftly.  14,  972.  Clay  paftures  and 
banks.  Ann.  6,  7. 


2.  P.  hieracioides,  hawkweed.  3.  196.  Gravel  or  chalk. 
Bienn.  7,  8. 

SoNCHUS.  Sow-thiftle. 

1.  S.  caruleus,  blue.  34.  2425.  Highland  paftures, 

rare.  Per.  7,  8. 

2.  S.  palujlris,  tall  marlli.  13.  935.  Banks  of  rivers. 

Per.  7,  8. 

3.  S.  arvenfis,  corn.  10.  674.  Corn-fields,  on  clay. 

Per.  8. 

4.  S.  oleraceus,  common.  12.  843.  Fields,  banks,  and 

rubbifh.  Ann.  7 — 9, 

Lactuca.  Lettuce. 

1.  L.  virofa,  ftrong-fcented.  28.  1957.  Chalky  banks. 

Bienn.  8,  9. 

2.  L.  prickly.  4.  268.  Rubbifh,  rare.  Bienn.  8. 

3.  L.  leall.  IO.  707.  Chalky  banks.  Bienn.  8. 

Prenantiies.  Wall-Lettuce. 

I.  P.  muralis,  ivy-leaved.  7.  457.  Walls,  or  chalky 
groves.  Per.  7. 

Leontodon.  Dandelion. 

1.  L.  Taraxacum,  common.  8.  510.  Meadows  and 

paftures.  Per.  4 — 7. 

2.  L.  palujlre,xmx'^.  8.  553.  Moift  meadows.  Per.  6,  7. 

Apargia.  Hawkbit. 

Schreb.  527.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1547.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Greec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  130.  ^lit.  Hort.  Ke<w.  v.  4.  445. 

, Hedypnois  ; Hudf.  340.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  823. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked,  dotted.  Calyx  imbricated. 
Seed-down  feathery,  feflile,  unequal. 

1.  A.  hifpida,  rough.  8.  554,  (Hedypnois  hifpida). 

Chalky  paftures.  Per.  7. 

Stalks  radical,  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  toothed,  rough. 
Florets  hairy  at  the  orifice,  glandular  at  the  extremity. 

2.  A.  hirta,  deficient.  8.  555.  (H.  hirta).  Gravelly 

paftures.  Per.  7,  8. 

Stalks  radical,  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  toothed,  rough. 
Calyx  nearly  fmooth.  Outer  row  of  feeds  naked. 

3.  A.  Taraxici,  alpine.  16.  1109.  (H.  Taraxici). 

Alpine  rills.  Per.  8. 

Stalks  radical,  moftly  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  with  re- 
verfed  teeth,  fmooth.  Calyx  hairy. 

4.  A.  autumnalis,  zM.\xmwd\.  12.  830.  ( H.  autumnalis)- 

Paftures.  Per.  8. 

Stalk  radical,  branched;  fubdivifions  fcaly.  Leaves  Ian. 
ceolate,  fmoothilh  ; toothed  or  pinnatifid. 

Willdenow  has,  in  all,  17  fpecies  of  this  genus,  among 
which  are  I.eontodon  alpinum,  J?cq.  Auftr.  t.  93  ; L.  hajlile, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1123:  L.  tulerofum,  ibid;  Hieracium  incamm, 
Jacq.  Auftr;  t.  287  : Leontodon  crijpum,  Villars  Dauph. 
V.  3.  84.  t.  25  : L.  coronopifolium,  Deslont.  Atlant.  v.  2. 
229.  t.  214:  and  L.  hifpidum,  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  149;  the  latter 
named  Apargia  hifpanica,  Willd.  n.  14.  See  Hedypnois. 

Hieracium.  Hawkweed. 

1.  H.  alpinum,  alpine  fingle-flowered.  16.  iiio.  Al- 

pine rocks.  Per.  7. 

2.  FI.  Pilofella,  moufe-ear.  i6.  1093.  Paftures  and 

walls.  Per.  5 — 7. 

3.  H.  diibium,  branching  moufe-ear.  33.  2332.  Hills, 

rare.  Per.  7,  8. 

f4.  H.  Auricula,  orange  moufe-ear.  33.  2368.  Moun- 
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5.  H.  aurantiacum,  great  orange.  21.  1469.  Woods, 

Scotland.  Per.  6,  7. 

6.  H.  murorum,  wall.  29.  2082.  Rocks  and  walls. 

Per.  6. 

7.  H.  maculatum,  ftained-leaved.  30.  2121.  Mountain 

rocks.  Per.  6. 

8.  Yi.  fyhvaticujn,  wood.  29.  2031.  Rocks  and  walls, 

common.  Per.  6,  7. 

9.  H.  pulmonarlum,  lungwort.  33,  2307.  Rocks,  Scot- 

land. Per.  7. 

10.  H.  Laiufoni,  glaucous,  hairy.  29.  2083.  North  of 

England.  Per.  7. 

11.  Yl.  paludofum,  fuccory -leaved  mountain.  16.  1094. 

Mountain  rills.  Per.  7. 

12.  H.  molle,  foft-leaved.  31.  2210.  Woods,  Scotland. 

Per.  7,  8. 

13.  H.  cerinthoiJes,  boneywort -leaved.  34.  2378.  Rocks, 

Scotland.  Per.  8.  ' 

14.  H.  villofum,  lhaggy  alpine.  34.  2379.  Highlands. 

Per.  8. 

15.  H.  fabaudum,  fhrubby  broad-leaved.  5.  349.  Groves. 

Per.  8,  9. 

16.  H.  denticulaturt , fmall-toothed.  30.  2122.  Woods, 

Scotland.  Per.  8,  9. 

17.  H.  prenanthoides,  rough-bordered.  32.  2235.  Woods, 

Scotland.  Per.  8. 

18.  H.  umhellatum,  narrow-leaved.  25.  1771.  Stony 

groves.  Per.  8,  9. 

Crepis.  Hawk’s-beard. 

1 . C.  fcetida,  ttinking.  4.  406.  Chalky  paftures,  rare. 

Bienn.  6,  7. 

2.  C.  pulchra,  fmall-flowered.  33.  2325.  Rocks,  Scot- 

land. Ann.  6 — 9. 

3.  C.  tebiorum,  fmooth.  16.  iiii.  Paftures  and  rub- 

bifti.  Ann.  6 — 9. 

4.  C.  biennis,  Tou^.  3.  149.  Chalky  paftures.  Bienn.  6,  7. 

HYPOCHiERis.  Cat’s-ear. 

1.  H.  maculata,  fpotted.  4.  225.  Chalky  downs. 

Per.  7. 

2.  H.  glabra,  fmooth.  8.  575.  Gravelly  fields.  Ann. 

6-8. 

3.  H.  radicata,  long-rooted.  12.  831.  Meadows  and 

paftures.  Per.  6 — 8. 

Lapsana.  Nipple-wort, 

1.  L.  communis,  common.  12.  844.  Fields  and  rubbifti. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

2.  Y.  pujilla,  little.  2.  95.  ( Hyoferis  minima).  Gra- 

velly fields.  Ann.  6. 

Stem  none.  Stalks  fubdivided  ; fwelling  and  hollow  at 
the  fummit.  Leaves  obovate.  The  feeds  have  an  elevated 
border,  which  is  unlike  the  true  Lapfana,  but  this  plant  is 
perhaps  better  placed  here  than  elfewhere.  See  Lapsana. 

CiCHORiUM.  Succory. 

I.  C.  Iniybus,  wild.  8.  539.  Gravel  or  chalk.  Per. 
7>  8. 

Arctium.  Bur-dock. 

1.  A.  Lappa,  common.  18.  1228.  Wafte  places.  Bienn. 

7»  8. 

2.  A.  Bardana,  woolly-headed.  35.  2478.  Wafte  hilly 

ground.  Bienn.  7,  8. 

I 


Serratula.  Saw-woil. 

1.  S.  tindoria,  common,  i.  38.  Groves  and  thickets. 

Per.  7,  8. 

2,  S.  alpina,  alpine.  9.  599.  Alpine  rocks.  Per.  7, 8. 

Cakduus.  Thiftle. 

1.  C.  nutans,  muflc.  16.  1112.  Gravelly  or  chalky 

fields.  Ann.  7,  8. 

2.  C.  acanthoides,  curled  or  welted.  14.  973,  Wafte 

ground.  Ann.  6,  7. 

3.  C.  tenuiflorus,  flender-flowered.  6.  412.  Banks,  rare. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

4.  C.  marianus,  milk.  14.  976.  Banks  and  hedcres, 

Ann.  8. 

Cnicus.  Plume-thiftle. 

1.  C.  lanceolatus,  fpear.  2.  107.  (Carduus  lanceolatus). 

Banks.  Bienn.  6 — 9. 

2.  C.  palujlris,  marfli.  14.  974.  (Card,  paluftris).  Moift 

paftures.  Bienn.  7,  8. 

3.  C.  arvenfis,  creeping.  14.  975.  (Card,  arvenfis). 

Fields  and  roads.  Per.  7. 

4.  C.  eriophorus,  viooWj-hcdAcdL.  6.386.  (Card,  erioph.) 

Chalk  or  gravel.  Bienn.  8. 

5.  C.  tuberofus,  tuberous.  36.  2562.  Woods,  Wilt- 

fliire.  Per.  8. 

6.  C.  heterophyllus,  melancholy.  10.  675  (Card,  nete- 

roph.)  Mountain  paftures.  Per.  7,  8. 

7.  C.  pratenfis,  meadow.  3.  177  (Card,  prat.)  Moift 

paftures.  Per.  6. 

8.  C.  acaulis,  dwarf.  3.  161  (Card,  acaulis).  Gravel 

or  chalk.  Per.  7^  8. 

Onopordum.  Cotton-thiftle. 

I.  O.  Acanthium,  common.  14.  977.  Gravelly  banks., 
Bienn.  7. 

Careina.  Carline-thiftle. 

I.  C.  vulgaris,  common.  16.  1144.  Dry  fandy  fields. 
Bienn.  6. 

Bidens.  Bur-marygold. 

1.  B.  tripartita,  16.  1 1 13.  Ditches  and  puddles. 

Ann.  8,  9. 

2.  B.  cernua,  nodding.  16.  1114.  Watery  places. 

Ann.  9. 

Eupatorium.  Hemp-agrimony. 

I.  E.  cannabinum,  common.  6.  428.  Watery  boggy 
places.  Per.  7,  8. 

Chrysocoma.  Goldy-locks. 

I.  C.  Linofyris,  flax-leaved.  35.  2505.  Sea  cliffs, 
Devonfhire.  Per.  9. 

Santolina.  Cottorr-weed. 

I.  S.  maritima,  fea.  2.  141.  Sandy  beach,  rare. 
Per,  8,  9. 

Ord.  2.  Polygamiafuperjlua. 

Tanacetum.  Tanfy. 

1.  T.  vulgar e,  common,  18.  1229.  Hills  and  way  fides. 
Per.  7,  8, 
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Artemisia.  Mugwort. 

1.  A.  campejlris,  field  fouthernwood.  5.  338.  Sandy 

fields,  rare.  Per,  8. 

2.  A.  maritima,  drooping  fea  wormwood.  24.  1706. 

Muddy  fea  Ihore.  Per.  8. 

3.  A.  gallica,  upright  fea  wormwood.  14.  looi  (mari- 

tima). Muddy  fhores.  Per.  8. 

Radical  leaves  capillary.  Clufters  ereft. 

4.  A.  Abrinthiunis  common  wormwood.  18.  1220.  Rub- 

bifh.  Per.  8, 

5.  A.  vulgaris,  common.  14.  978,  Wafte  ground, 

hedges,  &c.  Per.  8. 

f 6.  A.  carulefcens,  blueilh.  34.  2426.  Sea  Ihore,  Lin- 
colnfhire.  Hudfon,  Per.  8. 

Gnaphalium.  Cudweed. 

1.  G.  luteo-album,  Jerfey.  14.  1002.  Sandy  ground, 

Jerfey.  Ann.  7,  8. 

2.  G.  margaritaceum,  American.  29.  2018.  Meadows, 

rare.  Per.  8. 

3.  G.  dioicum,  mountain.  4.  267.  Dry  mountain  paf- 

tures.  Per.  6,  7. 

4.  O,  fylvatlcum,'ihg\\\nnd.  13.  913.  Alpine  paftures. 

Per.  8. 

5.  G.  reSum,  upright  wood.  2.  124.  Sandy  thickets. 

Per.  8. 

6.  G.  dwarf,  17.  1 193.  Micaceous  mountains. 

Per.  7.  , 

7.  G.  uliginofum,  marfh.  17.  1194.  Sandy  puddles. 

Ann.  8. 

8.  G.  gallicum,  narrow-leaved.  33.  2369.  Gravelly 
■ fields,  rare.  Ann,  7,  8. 

9.  G.  minimum,  \e?L?i.  17.  1 157.  Barren  gravelly  fields. 

Ann.  7. 

KO.  G.  germanicum,  common.  14.  946,  Gravelly  fields. 
Ann.  7,  8, 

CoNYZA.  Spikenard. 

1.  C.  plowman’s.  17.  1195.  Calcareous  paf- 

tures. Bienn.  7,  8, 

Erigeron.  Flea-bane. 

»i.  E.  Canada.  29.  2019.  Fields  and  rubbifii. 

Ann.  8,  9. 

2.  E.  acre,  blue.  17.  1158.  Dry  gravelly  ground. 

Bienn.  7,  8. 

3.  E.  alpinum,  alpine.  7.  464.  Alpine  rills,  Scotland. 

Per,  7. 

E.  unijlorum,  pale  mountain.  34.  2416.  Highlands. 
Per.  7. 

Stems  moitly  fingle-flowered.  Calyx  hairy.  Florets 
of  the  radius  ereA,  fomewhat  tubular. 

Tussilago.  Colt’s-foot, 

1.  T.  Farfara,  common.  6.  429.  Moift  chalk.  Per.  3,  4. 

2.  T.  h'jbrida,  tall  butter-bur.  6.  430.  Moift  meadows, 

rare.  Per.  4. 

3.  T.  Petafites,  common  butter-bur.  6.  431.  Moift 

meadows.  Per.  4. 

Senecio.  P.agwort. 

1.  S.  common  groundfel.  11.  747.  Fields  and 

rubbifli.  Ann.  3 — lo. 

2.  S.  vifcofus,  ftinking.  I.  32.  Chalky  banks,  rare. 

Ann.  7—10. 


3.  S.  lividus,  green-fcaled.  35,  2515.  Barren  heaths. 
1 Ann.  9,  10. 

4.  S.  fy Ivatlcus,  mo\xnt?nn.  11,748.  Gravelly  thickets. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

5.  S.  fqualidus,  inelegant.  9,  600.  Walls,  Oxford. 

Ann.  6 — 10. 

6.  S.  tenulfollus ,h.ozry . 8.574.  Chalky  hedges.  Per.  7,  8, 

7.  S.  Jacobaa,  common.  16.  1130.  Paftures  and  mea- 

dows. Per.  7,  8. 

8.  S.  aquatlcus,  mzAh.  16.  1 13 1.  Marfties.  Per.  7,  8. 

9.  S.  paludofus,  fen.  lo.  650.  Fens,  rare.  Per.  6,  7, 

10.  S.  faracenicus,  broad-leaved.  31.  2211.  Moift  hills. 

Per.  7,  8. 

A.ster.  Star -wort. 

I.  A.  Tripolium,  fea.  2.  87.  Muddy  fea  ditches. 
Per.  8,  9. 

SoLiDAGO.  Golden-rod. 

I.  S.  Virgaurea,  common.  5.  301.  Groves  and  heaths. 
Per.  7 — 9. 

Inula.  Inula. 

1.  L Helenium,  elecampane.  22.  1546.  Moift  paftures, 

rare.  Per.  7,  8. 

2.  I.  dyfenterica,  common  fleabane.  16.  1115.  Watery 

places.  Per.  8. 

3.  pulicaria,  fmall  fleabane.  17.  1196.  Sandy  pud- 
dles. Ann,  9. 

4.  I.  crithmoides,  famphire-leaved.  i.  68.  Muddy  falt- 

marlhes.  Per.  8. 

Cineraria.  Flea-wort. 

1.  C.  palujlris,  marfh.  3.  15 1.  Ditches  and  bogs. 

Per.  6,  7. 

2.  C.  integrifolia,  mountain.  3.  152.  Chalky  hills. 

Per.  5—7. 

Doronicum.  Leopard’s-bane. 

I,  D.  Pardalianches,  great.  9.  630.  Mountain  paftures, 
rare.  Per.  5. 

Bellis.  Daify. 

I.  B.  perennh,  common.  6.  424.  Paftures.  Per.  3 — 12. 
Chrysanthemum.  Ox-eye. 

1.  C.  Leucanthemum,  great  white.  9.  601.  Paftures  and 

fields.  Per.  6,  7. 

2.  C.  fegetum,  yellow  corn.  8.  540.  Cultivated  fields. 

Ann.  6 — 8. 

Pyretiirum.  Feverfew, 

1.  P.  Parthenium,  common.  18.  1231.  Rubbifh. 

Per.  6,  7. 

2.  P.  inodorum,  corn.  10.676.  Gravelly  fields.  Ann.  8,  9. 

3. -P.  marikmum,  fea.  14.979.  Sea-coaft,  rare.  Per.  7. 

Matricaria.  May-weed. 

I.  M.  Chamomilla,  wild  chamomile.  18.  1232.  Fields 
and  dunghills.  Ann.  5 — 7. 

Anthemis.  Chamomile. 

1.  A.  maritima,  fea.  33.  2370.  Stony  beach,  rare. 

Ann.  7. 

2.  A.  nobilis,  common.  14.  980.  Gravelly  paftures. 

Per.  8,  9. 

3.  A. 
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3.  A.  arvenfis,  corn.  9.  602.  Gravelly  fields.  Ann. 

or  Bienn.  6,  7. 

4.  A.  ftinking.  25.  1772.  Fields,  common. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

5.  A.  tindoria,  ox-eye.  21.  1472.  Stony  banks,  rare. 

Per.  7,  8. 

Achillea.  Yarrow. 

1.  A.  Ptarmka,  goofe -tongue,  ii.  757.  Moift  bulky 

places.  Per.  7,  8. 

2.  A. /errata,  ferrated.  36.2531.  Derbylhire.  Per.  8. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  feflile,  downy,  deeply  ferrated  ; 

laciniated  at  the  bafe.  Corymbs  nearly  iimple.  Fragrant  ; 
the  /lowers  fmaller  than  thofe  of  P tar  mica,  and  yellowifli. 

3.  A.  MUle/olium,  common.  11.758.  Failures,  common. 

Per.  6 — 8. 

4.  A.  tomento/a,  woolly  yellow.  36.  2532.  Failures, 

Scotland  and  Ireland.  Per.  8. 

Ord.  3.  Polygamia-/ru/ranea. 

Centaurea.  Knapweed. 

1.  C.  Jacea,  brown  radiated.  24.  1678.  Failures,  SulTex 

and  Ireland.  Pei-.  8,  9. 

2.  C.  nigra,  black  lelfer.  4.  278.  Failures,  every  where. 

Per.  6—8. 

3.  C.  Cyanus,  blue -bottle.  4.  277.  Corn-fields,  common. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

4.  C.  Scabio/a,  greater.  i.  56.  Borders  of  fields. 

• Per.  7,  8. 

5.  C.  1/nardi,  Jerfey.  32.  2256.  Failures,  Jerfey. 

Per.  7,  8. 

6.  C.  red  llar-thillle.  2.  125.  Gravelly  fandy 

ground.  Ann.  7,  8. 

7.  C.  /olJHiialis,  yellow  llar-thillle.  4.  243.  Fields,  rare. 

Ann.  7,  8. 

Clafs  20.  Gynandria. 

Ord.  I.  Monandria. 

The  natural  family  of  the  Orchidece,  of  which  this  order 
entirely  confills,  has  lately  received  fome  frelh  correftions 
from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  R.  Brown,  given  by  Mr.  Alton 
in  his  new  edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewenfis,  v.  5,  clafs  Gy- 
nandria. By  thefe  we  have  profited  in  the  following  ar- 
rangement, where  we  have  adopted  feveral  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
new  genera  ; only  deriving  their  dillindlions  from  chara£lers 
fomewhat  different  from  his.  It  is  a llrong  proof  of  the 
validity  of  fuch  genera,  that  they  will  Hand  this  tell.  We 
exclude  the  marks  taken  from  the  abfence,  prefence,  or 
number,  of  the  minute  pouches  whence  the  malfes  of  pollen 
originate  ; not  fo  much  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  thofe  parts  in  praftice,  but  becaufe  the  dif- 
tinAions  founded  thereon  do  not  appear  to  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  natural  genera.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather 
fhew  the  danger  of  taking  any  technical  character  as  an  in- 
fallible guide  throughout.  We  have  therefore  not  adopted 
the  Gymnadenia,  nor  the  Halenaria  of  this  ingenious  writer, 
becaufe  they  feem  to  us  naturally  to  belong  to  Orchis.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  we  readily  fubmit  our  opinion  to  the  correftion 
of  thofe  who,  on  mature  enquiry,  may  think  otherwife.' 
What  is  to  become  of  Willdenow’s  Habenaria,  fee  that 
»riicle,  mull  be  decided  by  the  future  lludy  of  exotic  Or- 
ckideee,  fcarcely  known  fufficiently  at  prefent,  to  any  Eu- 
ropean botanill,  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion.  See 


Orchidea:,  Orchis,  Ophrys,  Neottia,  Epipactis  and 
Malaxis. 

The  Orchidea  are  difpofed  in  three  very  natural  feftions, 
which  give  the  leading  dillinftions  of  the  genera,  ill.  An- 
ther united  to,  or  rather  a continuation  of,  the  column ; 
terminal,  in  a manner,  though  fometimes  furmounted  by  a 
point.  2d.  Anther  parallel  to  the  lligma,  and  oppofite  to 
that  part.  3d.  Anther  a terminal  vertical  moveable  lid, 
either  permanent  or  deciduous.  Mr.  Brown  fubdivides  this 
third  feftion,  according  to  the  anther  being  pe.rmanent  or 
not,  which  feems  to  us  unneceffary. 

SeBion  i. 

Orchis.  Orchis.  ' ' 

Eff.  Ch.  Nedlary  w'ith  a pollerior  fpur. 

1.  O.  bi/olia,  butterfly,  i.  22.  Woods,  efpecially  on 

chalk.  Per.  6. 

Bulbs  undivided.  Lip  of  the  neftary  lanceolate,  entire  ; 
fpur  very  long.  Lateral  calyx-leaves  fpreading,  deflexed. 
This  is  referred  to  Habenaria  by  Mr.  Brown,  becaufe  the 
maffes  of  pollen  originate  from  two  dillant  glands,  which 
are  naked,  or  dellitute  of  a pouch  at  the  bafe.  The  /lowers 
are  fnow-white,  with  fome  touches  of  green,  and  fmell 
powerfully,  in  an  evening  only,  like  a very  fweet  honey- 
fuckle. 

2.  O.  pyramidalis,  pyramidal.  2.  1 10.  Chalky  pallures. 

Per.  7. 

Bulbs  undivided.  Lip  of  the  neftary  in  three  equal  en- 
tire fegme'nts,  with  two  prominences  above  ; fpur  elongated, 
thread-ffiaped.  This  and  the  fix  following,  having  the  gland, 
or  glands,  of  their  maffes  of  pollen  enclofed  in  a fingle 
pouch,  belong  to  the  true  genus  of  Orchis.  Br. 

The  /lowers  of  0.  pyramidalis  are  crimfon,  fragrant,  com- 
pofing  a fliort,  denfe,  pyramidal  fpike. 

3.  O.  Morio,  meadow.  29.  2059.  Moift  paftures. 

Per.  5,  6. 

Bulbs  undivided.  Lip  of  the  nectary  four-cleft,  crenate  5 
fpur  obtufe,  afcending.  Calyx  many-ribbed. 

Leaves  without  fpots.  Flowers  purple  or  crimfon.  The 
three  calyx-leaves  cohere  together,  in  the  form  of  a hood, 
and  are  ribbed  with  green. 

4.  O.  ma/cula,  early  purple.  9.  631.  Meadows  and 

groves.  Per.  4,  5. 

Bulbs  undivided.  Lip  of  the  neftary  four-cleft,  crenate  ; 
fpur  obtufe.  Lateral  calyx-leaves  reflexed  upward. 

The  leaves  are  fpotted  with  black.  Flowers  purple, 
fcentlefs.  Calyx-leaves  with  only  three  ribs,  of  their  own 
colour.  The  Jlalh,  bradeas,  and  germens  are  purple. 

5.  O.  u/ulata,  dwarf,  i.  18.  Chalky  hills.  Per.  6. 

Bulbs  undivided.  Lip  of  the  neftary  four-cleft,  rough, 

with  prominent  points  ; fpur  obtufe,  one-third  the  length 
of  the  germen. 

Three  inches  high.  Calyx  almoft  black.  Lip  purple, 
with  entire  lobes.  Flowers  fmall. 

6.  O.  narrow-lipped  military.  27.  1873.  Chalk 

hills.  Per.  5. 

Bulbs  undivided.  Lip  of  the  neftary  five-cleft,  rough  ; 
fegments  linear.  Calyx  and  petals  taper-pointed,  con- 
fluent. 

A foot  high.  Leaves  light  green,  unfpotted.  Flowers 
rofe -coloured,  their  calyx  paler,  or  whitiffi.  This  whole 
plant,  like  the  following,  while  drying,  exhales  a powerful 
feent  of  melilot,  woodruff,  or  new  hay. 

7.  O.  /u/ca,  broad-lipped  military.  i.  16.  (O.  mi'li- 

litaris).  Chalk  hills.  Per.  5. 

2 Bulbs 
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Bulbs  undivided.  Lip  of  the  iiedfary  five-cleft,  rough  ; 
iegmerits  dilated.  Calyx-leaves  confluent.  Petals  linear. 

Larger.  Calyx  dark  brown  externally.  Petals  and 
iieBary  pink  or  purple. 

8.  O.  hircina,  lizard.  1.  34.  (Satyrium  hircinum). 

Thickets  on  chalk  hills,  very  rare.  Per.  7. 

Bulbs  undivided.  Lip  of  the  nedfary  three-cleft,  downy  ; 
middle  fegment  extremely  long,  linear,  twifted,  emarginate. 

Largell  and  fcarceft.  Britifli  plant  of  this  tribe,  often  a 
yard  high,  with  from  twenty  to  fixty  fionuers,  whofe  fmell  is 
fetid,  and  goat -like.  Spur  Ihortifh,  green,  like  the  calyx 
and  anther.  Lip  two  inches  long,  purplilh-lead-coloured, 
with  a white  fpeckled  downy  dilk. 

9.  O.  albtda,  white  mountain.  8.  505.  (Satyr,  albidum). 

Hills.  Per.  6. 

Bulbs  cluftered,  in  three  pairs.  Lip  of  the  nedfary  in 
three  deep  acute  fegments  ; fpur  one-third  the  length  of  the 
germen. 

A foot  high,  flender.  Flowers  fmall,  numerous,  in  a 
denfe  fpike,  white,  with  a green  lip,  nearly  inodorous.  — 
This  and  the  next  are  made  Habenarite  by  Mr.  Brown. 

10.  O.  viridis,  green  frog.  2.  94.  (Satyr,  viride). 

Meadows.  Per.  6,  7. 

Bulbs  cluftered.  Lip  of  the  nedfary  linear,  with  three 
terminal  teeth  ; the  middle  one  fmalleft  ; fpur  very  fliort, 
emarginate. 

Five  inches  high.  Flowers  green,  fliorter  than  their 
bradeas.  Lip  brownifh. 

11.  O.  latifolia,  marfh.  33.  2308.  Wet  meadows. 

Per.  5,  6.  ' 

Bulbs  cluftered.  Lip  of  the  nedfary  crenate,  obfcurely 
three-cleft  ; fpur  conical.  Bradfeas  longer  than  the 
flowers. 

Stem  hollow.  Leaves  unfpotted.  Flowers  crimfon,  more 
or  lefs  deeply  coloured. 

12.  O.  maculata,  fpotted  palmate.  9.  632.  Paftures 

and  groves.  Per.  6,  7. 

Bulbs  palmate,  fpreading.  Lip  of  the  nedfary  crenate, 
three-lobed ; fpur  cylindrical,  (horter  than  the  germen. 

More  flender.  Stem  folid.  Leaves  fpotted.  Flowers 
white,  ftained  and  dotted  with  violet. 

13.  O.  conopfea,  aromatic.  i.  10.  Meadows  and  paf- 

tures. Per.  6. 

Bulbs  palmate.  Lip  of  the  nedfary  in  three  entire  feg- 
ments ; fpur  briftle-fliaped,  twice  as  long  as  the  germen. 

Leaves  narrow,  unfpotted.  Flowers  rather  fmall,  crim- 
fon, with  a rich  fpicy  odour. 

This  fpecies  alone  conftitutes  Mr.  Brown’s  genus  of  Gym- 
nadenia,  fo  called  from  yvjjesoc,  naked,  and  a gland,  bc- 
caufe  the  glands  fupporting  the  mafles  of  pollen  are  naked, 
or  deftitute  of  a pouch,  and  ftand  clofe  together.  In  this 
laft  charadfer  alone  the  genus  is  made  to  differ  from  Ha- 
henaria,  whofe  naked  glands  are  more  or  lefs  diftant  from 
each  other.  It  feems  to  us  that  Halenaria  nigra,  this  Gym- 
nadenia,  and  Orchis  pyramidalts,  are  fo  nearly  akin,  that  no 
affumed  charadfer  ought  to  feparate  them,  and  that  they  all 
truly  belong  to  the  genus  Orchis. 

Acehas.  Man-Orchis. 

Brown  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  191. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  converging.  Nedfary  plane,  without  a 
fpur. — This  genus  of  Mr.  Brown’s,  whofe  name  exprefles 
the  want  of  a fpur,  is  well  diftinguilhed  by  that  charadfer 
from  Orchis,  with  which  it  agrees  in  having  one  common 
pouch  for  the  glands  of  the  pollen.  By  this  laft  mark 


Mr.  Brown  diftinguilhes  it,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
true  Ophrys,  of  which  we  fhall  prefently  fpeak.  We  readily 
admit  the  genus,  as  a molf  natural  one,  only  preferring  the 
more  eafy  charadfers  taken  from  the  lhape  of  the  lip,  and 
pofture  of  the  calyx. 

I.  A.  anthropophora,  green.  1.  29.  (Ophrys  anthro- 
pophora).  Chalk.  Per.  6. 

Lip  of  the  nedfary  longer  than  the  germen.  Br. 

The  bulbs  are  globofe.  Leaves  unfpotted.  Spike  rather 
long,  of  numerous  fcentlefs  Jlowers,  whofe  clofed  calyx  is 
green,  moitly  bordered  with  brown.  Lip  long,  dependent, 
yellow,  without  fpots  ; its  fegments  four,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  Orchis  militaris,  but  generally  without  the  fmall  in- 
termediate tooth. 


Herminium.  Muflv-Orchis. 


Brown  in  Ait,  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  191. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  fpreading.  Petals  three-lobed,  fliaped 
like  the  nedfary,  which  has  no  fpur. 

This  genus,  and  its  name,  are  revived  from  the  early 
works  of  Linnaeus.  The  application  of  the  latter,  derived, 
as  it  leems,  from  l^,ua  or  a bajis,  or  foundation,  is 

not  evident  to  us.  The  glands  of  the  pollen  are  naked  and 
diftindf,  fo  that  it  differs  from  Habenaria  of  Mr.  Brown,  as 
his  Aceras  does  from  Orchis,  in  the  want  of  a fpur.  We 
moft  readily  adopt  the  genus,  only  preferring,  initead  of  a 
charadfer  derived  from  the  glands,  the  ftriking  one  of  the 
three-lobed  petals,  and  their  uniformity  with  the  lip,  the 
very  fame  uniformity  which  charadlerifes  the  Weft  Indian 
orchideous  genus  of  Stelis. 

I.  H.  monorchis,  fmall.  i.  71.  (Ophrys  monorchis). 

Chalk  hills.  Per.  6. 

Leaves  radical,  two,  lanceolate.  Br. 

Three  inches  high.  Bulbs  round,  one  of  them  remote. 
Leaves  light  green.  Flowers  fmall,  pale  yellow,  mulky. 


Ophrys,  Infedf-Orchis. 


Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  fpreading.  Nedfary  convex,  without  a 
fpur. 

See  the  article  Ophrys,  where  we  have  given  Mr. 
Brown’s  charadfers  of  this  moft  natural  genus.  We  wifli 
to  ftrengthen,  not  to  invalidate  them,  by  thofe  which,  in 
conformity  to  our  plan,  we  have  taken  from  the  pofition 
of  the  calyx,  and  fhape  of  the  lip.  See  Aceras  juft 
mentioned, 

I.  O.  mufcifera,  fly.  i.  64.  Chalky  paftures,  fparingly. 

Per.  6. 


Lip  of  the  nedfary  four-lobed,  elongated,  fomewhat 
downy  ; its  diflc  poliflied.  Column  obtufe. 

Bulbs  ovate.  Stem  a foot  high.  Leaves  unfpotted.  Spike 
lax.  Calyx  green.  Petals  linear,  of  a dull  deep  purple. 
Lip  of  the  fame  colour,  with  a blueilh,  Ihining,  broad, 
tranfverfe  ftripe  in  the  middle, 
point. 

2.  O.  apifera,  bee.  6.  383. 

Lip  of  the  nedfary  five -cleft, 

nal  fegment  awl-fhaped,  recurved, 
point. 

Rather  larger,  with  broader  leaves.  Flowers  much  larger. 
Calyx  pale  purple,  with  green  ribs.  Petals  oblong,  green, 
fringed  with  white.  Lip  refembbng  the  body  of  a bee, 
very  prominent  and  convex,  hairy,  elegantly  variegated  with 
brown  and  yellow  ; its  margin  bent  backward,  the  little 
terminal  point  only  being  recurved  forward. 

3.  O.  fpider.  1.65,  Chalk-pits.  Per.  4. 


The  column  has  no  terminal 

Chalky  paftures.  Per.  7. 
inflated  ; its  fmall  termi- 
Column  with  a hooked 
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Lip  of  the  neftary  villous,  three -lobed,  emarginate,  point- 
lefs,  deflexed.  Column  acute. 

Of  more  humble  growth  than  the  laft,  with  a green 
calyx,  and  yellowufh-green  petals.  The  lip  is  like  the  body 
of  a fpider,  brown,  with  two  principal  longitudinal  paler 
ftripes,  the  margin  pale,  and  bent  backward,  deftitute  of  the 
pointed  appendage  feen  in  the  apifera. 

The  0.  arachnoides,  Andr.  Repof.  t.  470,  a native  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  not  yet  obferved  in  Britain,  is  a very 
diftincl  fpecies  from  all  thefe,  Haller  has  figured  it  in  his 
Hijloria,  t.  24,  by  the  name  of  Orchis  fuciflora ; but  his 
account  and  fynony^ms  are  much  confufed.  Andrews  con- 
founds it  with  our  aranifera,  which  is  Curtis’s  fucifera,  not 
fuciflora.  Its  charadler  confifts  in  the  fmallnefs  of  the  red- 
dilh  petals,  which  are  not  one-third  the  fize  of  the  white 
calyx-leaves  ; and  efpecially  in  the  margin  of  the  very  broad 
Up  being  dilated,  and,  as  well  as  the  pointed  appendage, 
reflexed.  This  fpecies  is  omitted  in  Hart.  Keiv.  We  have 
received  it  long  ago  from  the  garden  of  John  Walker,  efq. 
of  Arno’s  gp*ove,  Southend. 

Self  ion  2. 

Neottia.  Lady’s  Traces. 

Eff.  Ch.  Caly^x  converging,  embracing  with  its  bafe  the 
neftary,  which  has  no  fpur.  Petals  converging.  Column 
without  a border.  See  Neottia. 

1.  fpiralis,  fpiral.  8.  541.  (Ophrys  fpiralis.)  Paf- 
tures.  Per.  8,  9. 

2.  N.  repens,  creeping.  5.  289.  (SatyAum  repens.) 

Alpine  woods.  .Per.  7. 

This  laft  is  made  a diftincl  genus  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  ac- 
count of  a pouch  under  the  lip;  and  named  Goodyera,  after 
the  venerable  and  accurate  contributor  to  the  fecond  edition 
of  Gerarde’s  herbal.  We  lament  that  we  are  not  fufficiently^ 
fatisfied  of  fts  difference  from  Neottia  ; to  which  it  is  in  habit 
too  ftriAly  allied,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  feparated  by  the 
charafter  above-mentioned. 

Our  N.  puhefcens,  n.  17,  is  another  fpecies  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
Goodyera. 

Listera.  Tway-blade. 

Broivn  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  201. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fpreading.  Neftary  without  a fpur,  not 
embraced  by  the  calyx.  Petals  fpreading.  Column  with- 
out a border. 

A very  diftinft  genus,  feparated  from  the  Ophrys  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  from  the  EpipaBis  of  Swartz  and  his  followers. 
(See  Epipactis,  n.  10  and  ii.)  This  genus  is  named  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Martin  Lifter,  the  celebrated  conchologift, 
whole  papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  relating  to 
the  vafcular  fyftem  of  plants,  and  the  feeds  of  mulhrooms, 
entitle  him  to  botanical  commemoration. 

1.  L.  ovata,  common.  22.  1548.  (Ophrys  ovata.) 

Woods  and  thickets.  Per.  6. 

2.  L.  cordata,  heart -leaved.  5.  358.  (Ophrys  cordata.) 

Mountain  heaths.  Per.  7. 

SeBion  3. 

Epipactis.  Helleborine. 

Eff.  Ch.  Anther  permanent.  NeAary  tumid  under 

neath,  contrafted  in  the  middle.  See  Epipactis. 

1.  E.  latifolia,  broad-leaved.  4.  269.  (Serapias  lati 

folia.)  Mountainous  woods.  Per.  7,  8. 

2.  E.  palujlris,  marfli.  4.  270.  (Scrap,  pahiftris.] 

Boggy  meadows.  Per.  7,  8. 


3.  E.  grandiflora,  white.  4.  271.  (Scrap,  grandifl.) 

Chalky  woods.  Per.  6. 

4.  E.  enffoUa,  narrow-leaved.  7.  494.  (Scrap,  enfif.) 

Mountain  woods.  Per,  6. 

5.  E.  rubra,  purple.  7.  437.  (Scrap,  rubra.)  Moun- 

tain  woods,  rare.  Per.  6. 

6.  E.  Nidus  avis,  bird’s  neft.  i.  48,  (Ophi-ys  Nidus 

avis.)  Chalky  woods.  Per.  6, 

Mat  AXIS.  Tender  Tway-blade. 

Eff.  Ch.  Anther  deciduous.  Ncftaiy  undivided,  feflile, 
flat  underneath.  Petals  fpreading.  See  Malaxis. 

It  feems  belt  not  to  make  the  reverfed  pofition  of  the 
flower,  an  effential  part  of  the  generic  characler. 

1.  M.  paludofa,  marfli,  i.  72.  Turfy  bogs.  Per.  7, 

2.  M.  Loefelii,  lily -leaved,  i.  47.  (Ophrys  Loefehi.) 

Sandy  bogs.  Per.  7. 

CoRALLORRHizA.  Coral-root. 

Eff.  Ch.  Anther  deciduous,  NeAary  elongated  under- 
neath. Petals  fpreading.  Column  unconnefted. 

I.  C.  innata,  fpur-lefs.  22.  1547.  (Ophry^s  corallorr.) 
Boggy'  woods.  Per.  7. 

Spur  of  the  neftary  fliort,  combined  with  the  germen. 
Root  very  much  branched. 

This  interefting  and  rare  little  plant  has  hitherto  been 
found  in  Scotland  only-,  of  the  Britifli  dominions.  Roots 
fent  in  mofs  from  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Maughan, 
bloffomed  in  our  garden.  Thefe  are  of  a flefhy'  fubftance, 
much  branched  and  divaricated,  fpreading  horizontally ; 
they  ftill  exhale,  after  having  been  feven  years  dried,  a very 
fweet  fmell,  like  Vanilla.  The  flender  Jlem,  a fpan  high, 
is  invefted  with  a few  Jheaths,  but  deftitute  of  -leaves,  and 
bears  a loofe  fpike  of  a few  fmaU  yellowifli  flowers.  Mr. 
Brown,  who  has  finally  eftabliflied  this  genus,  detefted  the 
minute  and  concealed  fpur.  We  have  a number  of  exotic 
fpecies,  efpecially  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  feem  to  be- 
long to  Corallorrhiza.  Their  flefliy'  tuberous  roots,  and 
leaflefs  fcaly  flems,  are  peculiar ; and,  like  other  fpecies 
from  North  America,  fome  of  thefe  plants  have  an  evident 
fpur,  others  an  obfolete  or  concealed  one. 

Ord.  2.  Diandria. 

Cypripedium.  Ladies’ -flipper. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fpreading.  Petals  fpreading.  Neftary 
inflated.  Column  with  a pofterior  appendage. 

1.  C.  Calceolus,  common,  i.  i.  Northern  woods,  rare. 
Per.  6. 

Stem  leafy.  Appendage  of  the  column  elliptical,  ob- 
tufe,  channelled.  Petals  flat. 

The  figure  in  Engl,  Bot.  unfortunately  reprefents  the 
appendage  as  if  angular  and  acute ; infomuch  that  it  has 
been  fuppofed  to  have  been  drawn  from  an  American 
fjiecies,  known  by’’  that  charafter ; but  this  fuppofition  is 
refuted  by  a comparifon  of  the  plants.  (See  Cypripe- 
dium.) The  calyx,  as  we  deem  it,  of  this  genus  is  con- 
fidered  by  authors  as  compofed  of  three  leaves,  like  all  the 
reft  of  the  Orchidee  ; though  the  two  lowermoft  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  nearly  united  into  one. 

Ord.  3.  Hexandria. 

Aristolochia.  Birthwort. 

I.  A.  Clematitis,  common.  6.  398.  Thickets  and  rub- 
bifli.  Pep.  7,  8., 
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Cbfsai.  Monoecia. 


Ord.  I . AI onandria. 


Zannichellia.  Horned  Pondweed. 


I.  Z.  pnlujlrh,  common.  26.  1844.  Ditches  and  pools. 
Ann.  7. 

Ord.  2.  Triandna. 


Typha.  Reed-mace. 

1.  T.  laUfoIia,  great.  21.  1455.  Pools  and  ditches. 

Per.  7. 

2.  T.  angujlfolia,  leffer.  21.  1456.  Pools,  rare. 

Per.  6,  7. 

3.  T.  winor,  dwarf.  21.  1457.  Marfhes,  rare.  Per.  7. 

Sparganium.  Bur-reed. 

1.  S.  ramofum,  branched.  11.744.  Rivers  and  ditches. 

Per.  7,  8. 

2.  S.  Jimplex,  unbranched,  ii.  745.  Waters,  on  gravel. 

Per.  7,  8. 

3.  S.  natans,  floating.  4.  273.  Rivers  and  pools. 

Per.  7. 

Carex.  Sedge. 


1.  C.  dioica,  common  feparate-headed.  8.  543.  Bogs. 

Per.  5,  6. 

2.  C.  Davalliana,  prickly  feparate-headed.  30.  2123. 

Marflies.  Per.  5,  6. 

3.  C.  pulicarh,  flea.  15.  1051.  Marfhes.  Per.  6. 

4.  C.  few-flowered.  29.  2042.  Alpine  bogs. 

Per.  6. 

5.  Q.  Jlellulata,  little  prickly.  12.  806.  Marfhes. 

Per.  5,  6. 

6.  C.  curta,  white.  20.  1386.  Watery  places,  rare. 

Per.  6. 

7.  C.  elongate,  elongated.  27.  1920.  Marflies,  York- 

fhire.  Per.  6. 

8.  C.  ovalis,  oval-fpikcd.  5.  306.  Marfhes.  Per.  6. 
g.  C.  rewo/A,  remote.  12.  832.  Moift  groves.  Per.  5,  6. 

10.  C.  axillaris,  axillary  cluflered.  14.  993.  Bogs,  rare. 

Per.  5,  6. 

11.  C.  incurva,  curved.  13.  927.  Sandy  mouths  of 

rivers,  rare.  Per.  7,  8. 

12.  C.  arenaria,  fea.  13.  928.  Sandy  coaftj  abundantly. 

Per.  6. 

13.  C.  intermedia,  foft  brown.  29.  2042.  Marfhes. 

Per.  5,  6. 

14.  C.  bradleated  marfh.  16.  1096.  Salt  marfhes. 

Per.  5,  6. 


15.  C.  muricata,  greater  prickly.  16.  1097.  Moift 

meadows.  Per.  5,  6. 

16.  C.  divulfa,  grey.  9.  629.  Moift  fliady  places. 

Per.  5. 

17/  C.  vulpina,  great  fpiked.  5.  307.  Marfhes.  Per.  5, 

18.  C.  teretiufcula,  leffer  panicled.  15.  1065.  Marflies. 

Per.  5. 

19.  C.  paniculata,  great  panicled.  15.  1064.  Bogs. 

Per.  6. 

20.  C.  digitate,  fingered.  9.  615.  Woods,  on  limeftone. 

Per.  5. 

21.  C.  clandejlina,  dwarf  filvery.  30.  2124.  Sunny 

rocks.  Per.  5. 

22.  C.  pendula,  great  pendulous.  33.'  2315.  Moift 

hedges.  Per.  5,  6. 
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23.  C.  Jlrigofa,  loole  pendulous.  14.  994.  Groves. 

Per.  4,  5. 

24.  C.  fylvatica,  pendulous  wood.  14.  995.  Woods, 

frequent.  Per.  5,  6. 

25.  C.  depauperata,  ftarved  wood.  16.  1098.  Woods, 

rare.  Per.  5,  6 

26.  C.  Mielicboferi,  loofe-fpiked  rock.  32.  2293.  Alpine 

rocks.  Per.  8. 

Sheaths  not  half  the  length  of  the  flower-ftalk.  Female 
fpikes  three,  diftant,  eredt,  lax  and  flender.  Fruit  ovate, 
triangular,  bluntly  cloven,  twice  the  length  of  the  obtufc 
fcale. 

Wftldenow,  in  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  276,  gives  a citation  of 
Schkuhr’s  Carices,  fig.  198,  and  adds  that  this  is  Hoppe’s 
C.  alpha.  It  has  however  nothing  to  do  with  alpha  of 
Wahleiiberg  ; fee  Care.X,  n.  97. 

27.  C.  capillaris,  capillary.  29.  2069.  Highland  moun- 

tains. Per.  7,  8. 

28.  C.  rariflora,  loofe  alpine.  35.  2516.  Lofty  High- 

land mountains.  Per.  7. 

Sheaths  extremely  ftiort.  Female  fpikes  nearly  linear, 
pendulous  ; their  fcales  loofely  imbricated.  Fruit  obovate, 
with  three  blunt  angles  and  depreffed  fides.  Root  creeping. 

Wahlenberg  makes  this  a variety  of  limofa,  n.  30,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  the  creeping /-oot,  ftiort  Jlseaths,  and  droop- 
ing female  fpikes  ; but  differs  in  its  obovate,  triangular,  (not 
broad  and  comprefled),  y/7«V  ; much  fmaller  fize  ; and  lax 
blacker  fcales. 

29.  C.  baftard-cyperus.  4.242.  Marflies 

Per.  6. 

30.  C.  green  and  gold.  29.2043.  Spongy  bogg) 

pools.  Per.  6. 

31.  C.  ujliilata,  fcorched  alpine.  34.  2404.  Alpine 

rivulets.  Per.  7.  See  Carex,  n.  127. 

32.  C.  atrata,  black.  29.  2044.  Alpine  meadow.s. 

Per.  6,  7. 

33.  C.  />«//«,  ruffet.  29.  2045.  Alpine  paftures.  Per.  7 

34.  C.  pallefcens,  pale.  31.  2185.  Meadows  and  groves. 

Per.  5,  6. 

35.  Q.  jlava,  yellow.  18.  1294.  Marfhes.  Per.  5,  6. 

36.  C.  fidva,  tawny.  18.  1295.  Marfhes.  Per.  6,  7. 

37.  C.  Oederi,  Oederian.  25.  1773.  Moift  meadows. 

Per.  7. 

38.  C.  extenfa,  long-bradfeated.  12.  833.  Sea-coaft 

Per.  6. 

39.  C.  dijlans,  loofe.  18.  1234.  Marfhes.  Per.  6. 

40.  C.  binervis,  green-ribbed.  18.  1235.  Dry  heaths. 

Per.  6. 

41.  C.  prtecox,  vernal.  16.  1099.  Open  paftures,  com- 

mon. Per.  4. 

42.  C.  piltdifera,  round-headed.  13.  885.  Paftures  and 

heaths.  Per.  4,  5. 

43.  C.  tomenfo/a,  downy-fruited.  29.  2046.  Meadows, 

rare.  Per.  6. 

44.  C.  rigida,  rigid.  29.  2047.  Lofty  mountains. 

Per.  6,  7. 

45.  C.  panicea,  pink-leaved.  21.  1505.  Moift  meadows. 

Per.  5,  6. 

46.  C.  recurve,  glaucous  heath.  21.  1506.  Paftures  and 

heaths.  Per.  5,  6. 

C.  Micheliana,  FI.  Brit.  1004.  2236,  i.s 

now  found  to  be  only  a variety  of  recurve,  with  frnooth 
fruit,  and  feveral  male  fpikes. 

47.  C.  cafpitofa,  tutted  bog.  21.  1507.  Marfhes. 

Per.  5. 

48.  C.  glaucous  ftraight-leaved.  13.  914-.  Marfhes. 
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49.  C.  acuta,  flender-fpiked.  9.  580.  Watery  places. 

Per.  5. 

50.  C.  paludofa,\t^tY  common.  12.  807.  Watery  places. 

Per.  5. 

51.  C.  riparia,  great' common.  9.  579.  Watery  places. 

Per.  4,  5. 

52.  C.  fmooth-ftalked  beaked.  20.  1387.  Bogs. 

Per.  5. 

53-  C.  fliort-fpiked bladder,  ii.  779.  Marlbes. 

Per.  5. 

54.  C.  flender-beaked  bladder.  11.780.  Bogs. 

Per.  5. 

55.  C.  hairy.  10.  685.  Boggy  meadows.  Per.  5,  6. 

56.  C.  jUiformts,  flender-leaved.  13.  904.  Bogs,  rare. 

Per.  6. 

Kobresia.  Kobrefia. 

I.  K.  caricina,  fedgy.  20.  1410.  Moill  mountains. 
Per.  8. 

Eriocaulon.  Pipewort. 

I.  Y..  feptangulare,  ]om\.cA.  11.  733.  Lakes,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Per.  9. 

Ord.  3.  Tetrandria. 

Littorella.  Shore-weed. 

i.  L.  plantain.  7.468.  Sandy  puddles.  Per.  6. 

Betula.  Birch. 

1.  B.  alba,  common.  31.  2198.  Sandy  or  mountain 

woods.  Tree.  4,  5. 

2.  B.  wflna,  dwarf.  33.  2326.  Boggy  mountain  heaths. 

Shrub.  5. 

3.  B.  Alnus,  alder.  21.  1508.  Watery  meadows. 

Tree,  3. 

Buxus.  Box. 

I,  Y>.  fempervirens,  common.  19.  1341.  Chalky  hills. 
Shrub.  4. 

Urtica.  Nettle. 

1.  \J.  pllulifera,  Roman.  3.  148.  Rubbiih  on  the  coall. 

Ann.  6,  7. 

2.  U.  urens,  fmall,  18.  1236.  Cultivated  ground, 

Ann.  6 — 10. 

3.  \J . dloica,  grczX.  25.  1750.  Waite  ground.  Per.  7,8. 

Ord.  4.  Pentandr'ia,- 
Xanthium.  Bur-weed. 

I.  X.  fmall  burdock.  36.  2544.  Dunghills, 

rare.  Ann.  8,  9. 

Amahanthus.  Amaranth. 

I.  A.  Blitum,  wild.  31.  2212.  Dunghills,  rare.  Ann.  8. 

Bryonia.  Bryony. 

I.  B.  red-berried.  7.  439.  Hedges,  Per.  5 — 9. 

Ord.  5.  Polyandrla. 

Ceratophyllum,  Hornwort. 

1.  C.  demerfum,  common.  14.  947.  Ditches,  frequent. 

Per.  8,  9. 

2.  C.  fubmerfum,  unarmed.  10.  679.  Ditches,  rare. 

Per.  9. 


Myriophyllum.  Water-millioil. 

[.  M.  fpicatum,  fpiked.  2.  83.  Ditches  and  ponds. 
Per.  7,  8. 

j.  M.  verticillatum,  whorled.  4.  218.  Ponds,  rare. 

Per.  7, 

Sagittaria.  Arrow-head. 

I.  S.  fagittlfolia,  common.  2.  84.  Rivers  and  ditches. 
Per.  7,  8. 

Arum.  Cuckow-pint. 

I.  A.  maculatum,  fpotted.  19.  1298.  Thickets  and 

woods.  Per.  5.  \ 

Poterium.  Garden-Burnet. 

I.  P.  Sangulforba,  common.  12.  860.  Chalky  hills. 
Per.  7. 

Quercus.  Oak. 

1.  Q.  Robur,  common  Britifh.  19.  1342’  Woods  and 

hedges.  Tree.  4, 

2.  Q.  fejfdiflora,  feffile-fruited.  26.  1845.  Woods, 

Tree,  4,  5. 

Fagus.  Beech. 

1.  F.  Cajlanea,  iwcct  chcinni.  13.  886.  Woods.  Tree.  5. 

2.  F.  fylvatica,  common.  26,  1846..  Chalky  hills. 

Tree.  4,  5. 

Carpinus.  Horn-beam. 

I.  C.  Belidus,  common.  29.  2032.  Woods,  on  clay. 
Tree.  5. 

Coryeus.  Nut. 

I.  C,  udvellana,  hafel.  ii.  723.  Woods  and  hedges. 
Small  tree.  3,  4. 

Ord.  6.  Monadelphia. 

PiNUS.  Fir. 

I.  P,  fylvejlris,  common  Scotch.  35.  2460.  Scottilb 
hills.  Tree.  5. 

Clafs  42.  Dioecia. 

Ord.  I.  D'tandria. 

Salix.  Willow. 

1.  S. /ar/KPra,  bitter  purple.  20,  1388.  Marlhes,  rare. 

Shrub.  3. 

2.  S.  i/r/w,  rofe.  19.  1343.  Marlhes.  Small  tree.  3,  4. 

3.  S.  Lambertiana,  YojYon.  19.  1359'  Banks  of  rivers. 

Small  tree.  3,  4. 

4.  S.  Forbiana,  ballcet  ofier.  19.  1344.  Ofier  holts. 

Shrub.  4. 

5.  S.  green  ofier.  16.  1145.  Ofier  holts.  Small 

tree.  4,  5. 

6.  S.  broad-leaved  monadelphous.  16.  1146. 

Marlhes,  Small  tree,  4,  5. 

7.  S.  triandra,  long-leaved  triandrous.  20.  1435*  Mea- 

dows. Tree.  5 and  8. 

8.  S.  lanceolata,  lharp-leaved  triandrous.  20.  1436. 

Meadows.  Tree.  4,  5. 

9.  S,  amygdalina,  almond-leaved.  27.  193^-  Marlhes. 

Tree.  4,  5. 


10,  S. 


PLANTS. 


10.  S.  decipiens,  varniiliecL  27.  1936.  Woods  and 

hedges.  Tree.  5. 

11.  S.  RuJfelHana,  Bedford.  26.  1808.  Woods  and 

meadows.  Tall  tree.  4,  5. 

12.  S.  fragilis,CYd.ck.  26.1807.  Meadows  and  marfhes. 

Tree.  4,  5. 

13.  S.  pcntandra^  bay-leaved.  26.  1805.  Banks  of  rivers. 

Tree.  5,  6. 

14.  S.  nigricans,  dark  broad-leaved.  17.  1213.  Meadows. 

Small  tree.  4. 

ly.  S.  hicolor,  Ihining  dark -green.  26.  1806.  Woods. 
Shrub.  4,  5. 

fi6.  S.  dark  long-leaved.  16.  1147.  Mai'fhes. 

Shrub.  4. 

17.  S.  phylicifoUa,  tea-leaved.  28.  1958.  Highlands  of 

Scotland.  Shrub.  5 

5.  radkans,  FI.  Brit.  1053,  pi'oves  to  be  the  fame 
fpecies. 

18.  S.  Arhufcula,  little  tree.  19.  1366.  Mountains  of 

Scotland.  Slirub.  4. 

'I9.  S.  vitellina,  yellow.  20.  1389.  Marfliy  meadows. 
Tree.  5. 

20.  S.  tenuifoUa,  thin-leaved.  31.  2186.  Stony  hills. 

Shrub.  5,  6. 

21.  S.  wa/i/b/zb,  apple-leaved.  23.  1617.  Hills?  Shrub.  5. 

22.  S.  myrfinites,  green  whortle-leaved.  19.  1360.  High- 

lands. Shrub.  5,  6. 

23.  S.  prunifolia,  plum-leaved.  19.  1361.  Highlands. 

Shrub.  4,  5. 

24.  S.  wnulojh,  veiny-leaved.  19.  1362.  Highlands. 

Shrub.  4,  5. 

25.  S.  •vacciniifoUa,  bilberry-leaved.  33.  2341.  Scot- 

land. Shrub.  4. 

26.  S.  carinata,  folded-leaved.  19.  1363.  Highlands. 

Shrub.  4. 

27.  S.  Dickfoniana,  broad-leaved  mountain.  20.  1390. 

Highlands.  Shrub.  4. 

S.  myrtilloides,  FI-  Brit.  1056,  but  not  of  Linnaeus. 

28.  S.  herhacea,  lead.  27.  1907.  Micaceous  mountains. 

Small  flirub.  6. 

29.  S.  reticulata,  wrinkled.  27.  1908.  Highlands.  Small 

llirub.  6. 

30.  S.  arenaria,  downy  mountain.  26.  1809.  Highlands. 

Shrub.  5. 

31.  S.  glauca,  glaucous  mountain.  26.  1810.  High- 

lands. Shrub.  5. 

32.  S.  Stuartiana,  lhaggy  mountain.  36.  2586.  High- 

lands. Shrub.  7. 

33.  S.  argentea,  fdky  fand.  19.  1364.  Sandy  fea-coaft. 

Shrub.  5. 

34.  S.  yiro/ri-zr*;,  proftrate  dwarf.  28.  1959.  Moiil;  hills. 

Small  ihrub.  5,  6. 

35.  S.  fufea,  brownifli  dwarf.  28.  i960.  Mountainous 

heaths.  Small  fhrub.  5. 

36.  S.  parvifoUa,  fmall-leaved  dwarf.  28.  1961.  Moift 

meadows.  Shrub.  5. 

37.  S.  adfemdens,  afeending  dwarf.  28.  1962.  Moift 

heaths.  Shrub.  5. 

38.  S.  repens,  creeping  dwarf.  3.  183.  Sandy  moift 

heaths.  Small  flirub.  5. 

39.  S.  rnfnarinifolia,  rofemary-leaved.  19.  1365'.  Moift 

fand.  Shrub.  4,  5. 

40.  S.  cinerea,  grey.  27.1897.  Woods.  Small  tree.  5. 

41.  S.  aurita,  round-eared  fallow.  21.  1487.  Woods. 

Shrub.  4,  5. 

42.  S.  aqiiatica,  common  water  fallow.  20.  1437-  Wet 

thickets.  Small  tree.  4. 


43.  S.  oleifolia,  olive-leaved  fallow.  20.  1402.  Woods 

and  hedges.  Tree.  3. 

44.  S.  fdky  rock.  33.2342.  Highland  rocks. 

Small  flirub.  4. 

45-  S.  Anderfonlana,  green  mountain  fallow.  33.  2343. 
Scotland.  Shrub.  5. 

46.  S.  Forjlcriana,  glaucous  mountain  fallow.  33.  2344. 

Scotland.  Small  tree.  5. 

47.  S.  cotinifolia,  quince-leaved.  20,  1403.  Woods. 

Siu'ub.  4. 

48.  S.  hirta,  hairy  branched.  20.  1404.  Woods.  Small 

tree.  4,  5. 

49.  S.  fphacelata,  withered-pointed.  33.  2333.  Scotland. 

Tree.  4,  5. 

50.  >S.  caprea,  great  round-leaved  fallow.  21.  1488. 

Dry  woods.  Tree.  4. 

51.  S.  acuminata,  long-leaved  fallow.  20.  1434.  Moift 

woods.  Tree.  4. 

52.  S.  Jlipularis,  auricled  ofier.  17.  1214.  Ofier  holts. 

• Tree.  3. 

53.  S.  moUiJJlma,  velvet  ofier.  21.  1509.  Ofier  holts. 

Small  tree.  4. 

54-  S.  viminalis,  common  ofier.  27.  1898.  Ofier  holts, 

&c.  Tree.  4,  y, 

55-  S.  alba,  common  white.  34.  2430.  Woods  and 

meadows.  Tree.  4,  5. 

56  S.  caridea,  blue.  34.  2431.  Moift  meadows.  Large 
tree.  5, 

Ord.  2.  Triandria. 


Empetrum.  Crake -berry. 

I-  E.  nigrum,  black.  8.  526.  Mountain  moors.  Small 
flirub.  5. 

Ruscus.  Butcher’s-broom. 

I.  R.  aculeatus,  common.  8.560.  Woods  and  thickets. 
Per.  3,  4. 

« Ord.  3.  Tetrandria. 

ViscuM.  Mifleltoe. 

I.  V.  album,  white.  21.  1470.  On  trees.  Small 
flirub.  5. 

Hippophae.  Sallow-thorn. 

I.  H.  rhamnoides,  fea.  6.  425.  Sandy  cliffs.  Small 
tree.  5. 

Myrica.  Gale. 

I.  M.  Gale,  fweet.  8.  562.  Spongy  bogs.  Shrub.  5. 
Ord.  4.  Pentandria. 

Humulus.  Hop. 

I.  H.  Lupulus,  common.  6.  427.  Thickets  and  hedges. 
Per.  7. 


Ord.  5.  Hexandria. 

Tamus.  Black-bryony. 

I.  T.  communis,  common.  2.  91.  Woods  and  hedges. 
Per.  6. 

4 O 2 Ord. 


PLANTS. 


Ord.  6.  OBandria. 

PoPULUS.  Poplar.  ^ 

1.  P.  alba,  white.  23.  1618.  Moill  woods,  or  hills. 

Tree.  3. 

2.  P.  canejcens,  grey.  23.  1619.  Watery  meadows. 

Tree.  3. 

3.  P.  afpen.  27.  1909.  Boggy  woods.  Tree. 

3>  4- 

4.  P.  riigra,  black.  27.  1910.  Watery  weadovvs.  Tree.  3. 

Rhodiola.  Rofe-root. 

I.  R.  ro/ra, mountain.  8.508.  Alpinerocks.  Per.  5,  6. 

Ord.  7.  Enneandria. 

Mercurialis.  Mercury. 

1.  M.  perennial.  26.1872.  Groves  and  thickets. 

Per.  4,  5. 

2.  M.  annual.  8.  559.  Rubbilh.  Ann.  7 — 9. 

Hydrociiaris.  Frogibit. 

I.  H.  Morfus  rana,CQmm&n.  12.  808.  Ditches.  Per.  7- 

Ord.  8.  Monadelphia, 

JuNiPERus.  Juniper. 

I.  J.  communis,  common.  16.  iioo.  Chalky  downs, 
j Shrub.  5. 

Ta.xus.  Yew. 

I T.  haccata,  common,  ii.  746.  Woods  and  rocks. 
Tree.  3,  4. 


Clafs  23.  PoLYGAMIA. 

Ord.  I.  Monoecia. 

Atriplex.  Orache. 

1.  A.  portulacoides,  fhrubby.  4.  261.  Muddy  fea-coaft. 

Small  Ihrub.  7,  8. 

2.  A.  /rtr/wWfl,  frolted  fea.  3.  165.  Sandy  coaft.  Ann.  7. 

3.  A.  patula,  fpreading  halberd-leaved.  13.  936.  Rub- 

bifh.  Ann,  6 — 8. 

4.  A.  anguflifoUa,  fpreading  narrow-leaved.  25.  1774. 

Rubbifh.  Ann.  6 — 8. 

5.  A.  ercda,  upright  fpear -leaved.  31.  2223.  Fields, 

rare.  Ann.  8. 

6.  A.  littoralis,  grafs-leaved  fea.  10.  708.  Muddy  coaft. 

Ann.  8,  9. 

7.  A.  ftalked  fea.  4.232.  Muddy  coaft,  rare. 

Ann  8,  9. 

Pallas  in  his  Travels,  Englifli  edition  v.  i.  291,  calls  this 
laft  fpecies  Ceratocarpus  falinus. 


I.  B.  Lunaria,  common.  5.  318.  (Ofmunda  Lunaris), 
Paftures.  Per.  6. 

Frond  pinnate,  flowering  from  its  bafe  ; leaflets  crefcent- 
fhaped,  crenate. 

A fpan  high,  fmooth,  pale  green,  Amply  pinnate,  with 
about  Ax  pair  of  leajlets,  and  one  branched  fpike. 

OsMUNDA.  Ofmund-royal. 

I.  O.  regalis,  common.  3.  209.  Shady  bogs.  Per.  6,  7, 
Lycopodium.  Club-mofs. 

Six  fpecies.  Heathy  mountainous  places.  Per.  6 — 8. 

Polypodium.  Polypody. 

Four  fpecies.  Walls  or  dry  hills.  Per.  5 — lo. 
Aspidium.  Shield-fern. 

Twelve  fpecies.  Rocks,  heaths,  bogs,  or  fliady  places. 

s-1-  . 

This  genus  differs  from  Polypodium,  only  in  having  a mem- 
branous involucrum  to  the  dots  of  fruffiflcation.  See  Po- 
ly PODIUM. 

Asplenium.  Spleenwort. 

Eight  fpecies.  Rocks  or  walls.  Per.  3 — 10. 

ScOLOPENDRiUM.  Hart’s-tongue. 

1.  S.  vulgare,  common.  16.  1150.  Moill  fliady  places. 

Per.  7. 

2.  S.  Ceterach,  icaXy.  18.  1244.  Rocks  and  walls.  Per, 

4—10. 

Blechnum.  Blechnum. 

I,  B.  loreale,  northern.  17.  1159,  Dry  ftony  heaths. 
Per.  7, 

Pteris.  Brake. 

1.  P.  aquilina,  common.  24.1679.  Paftures  and  woods. 

Per.  7. 

2,  P.  crifpa,  rock.  17.  1 1 60.  Stony  hills  in  the  north. 

Per.  7. 

Adiantum.  Maiden-hair. 

I.  A.  Capillus-Veneris,  true.  22.  1564.  Marine  rocks, 
rare.  Per.  5 — 9. 

Cy’ATHea,  Cup-fern. 

Three  fpecies.  Rocks  or  walls.  Per.  6.  7. 

WooDsiA.  Briftle-fern. 

Brown  Tr.  of  Linn,  Soc,  v.  ii.  170.  /.  ii. 

I.  W,  hyperborea,  alpine.  29.  2023.  (Polypodium  hy- 
perboreum. ) , Rocks.  Per.  6. 

Trichomanes.  Hair-fern. 


Clafs  24.  Crvptogamia.  i. 

Ord.  I.  Filices. 

Equisetum.  Horfe-tail. 

Seven  fpecies,  chiefly  found  in  moill  or  watery  places. 
Perennial.  4 — 8. 

Botrychium.  Moon-wort. 

Swartx  Syn.  Fil.  8. 

Eff.  Ch,  Capfules  without  a ring,  globofe,  even,  feffile  i. 
on  a compound  flattened  ftalk. 


T,  brevifetum,  Ihort-briftied.  20.  1417.  (Hymeno- 
phyllum  alatum.)  Wet  rocks  in  Yorklhire  and  Ire- 
land, rare.  Per.  5,  6. 

Hymenophyllum.  Filmy-fern. 

H.  Tunbridgenfe,  Tunbridge.  3.  162.  Moill  rocks' 
Per.  5,  6. 

Pilularia.  Pillwort. 

P,  glohuUfera,  pepper- grafs.  8.  521,  Moill  heaths. 
Per.  6,  7. 

ISOETES. 


PLANTS. 


IsoETES.  Quillwort. 

I.  I.  lacujris,  mountain,  i6.  1084.  Alpine  lakes. 

Per.  5,  6. 

Ord.  2.  Mufci. 

Sphagnum.  Bog-mofs. 

Four  fpecies.  Clear  watery  bogs.  Per.  6. 

Buxbaumia.  Buxbaumia. 

1.  B.  aphylla,  naked-ftalked.  23.  1596.  Barren  heaths, 

rare.  Ann.  12 — 2. 

2.  B,  foliofay  leafy.  5.  329.  Shady  rocks.  Ann.  7. 

Phascum.  Earth-mofs. 

Seventeen  fpecies.  Banks,  heaths  and  woods.  Ann.  3 — 5. 

Gymnostomum.  Beardlefs  mofs. 

Twenty  fpecies.  Banks,  rocks,  and  mountains.  Ann. 
or  per.  3 — 8. 

Splachnum.  Gland-mofs. 

Thirteen  fpecies.  Mountains  or  bogs,  on  dung.  Ann,  5,  6. 

Andr.^;a.  Andrsea. 

FI.  Brit.  1178.  Hooker  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10,  381. 
See  Andrew,  John. 

Eff.  Ch.  Capfule  oblong,  of  four  valves,  whofe  points 
adhere  to  the  lid.  Fringe  none. 

1.  A,  rupefris,  dulky  rock.  18.  1277.  Moill  alpine 

rocks  Per.  6. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  keeled,  fickle-fliaped,  leaning  one  way, 
without  a rib. 

2.  A.  Rothii,  black  mountain.  31.  2162.  Dry  rocks. 

Per.  6. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  keeled,  fickle-fhaped,  with  a mid-rib, 
leaning  one  way.  Sheath-fcales  without  a rib. 

3.  A.  alpina,  chocolate  alpine.  18.  1278,  Alpine  rocks. 

Per.  6. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong,  concave,  riblefs,  imbricated  every 
way, 

4.  A.  nivalis,  tall  flender.  33.  2334.  Lofty  alpine  rocks. 

Per.  6. 

Leaves  loolely  imbricated,  lanceolate,  curved  towards  one 
fide,  fingle-ribbed,  as  well  as  the  Iheath-fcales. 

This  laft  is  three  inches,  or  more,  in  height,  being  much 
taller,  and  more  branched,  than  any  of  the  reil.  The  cha- 
rafter  of  the  genus  was  totally  miftaken  by  Hedwig  and 
others,  the  valves  of  the  capfule  being  fuppofed  the  fringe, 
till  Mr.  W.  J.  Hooker  correfled  the  charatler,  as  above. 
See  Fringe  of  Mojfes. 

Tetraphis.  Four-toothed-mofs. 

1.  T.  pellucida,  tranfparent.  15.  1020.  Wet  (hady 

places.  Ann.  3,  4. 

Capfule  cylindrical.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  fingle-ribbed. 

2.  T.  ovata,  dullcy.  22.  1422.  (Grimmia  Browniana. ) 

Sand  rocks.  Ann.  3, 

Capfule  ovate.  Radical  leaves  ftrap-fhaped,  obthfe, 
riblefs. 

Great  diverfity  of  opinion  has  exifted  refpefting  the 
genus  of  this  mofs,  referred  to  Orthotrichum  in  FI.  Brit.  1269, 
and  incorre6lly  drawn,  as  to  the  fringe,  in  Engl.  Bot.  A 
German  botanift,  named  Funk,  has  mewn  that  part  to  con» 


fill  of  four  teeth  only.  This  ipccies  mult  be  allowed  to 
accord  very  ill  in  habit  with  the  lirll. 

Encalypta.  Extinguiflier-mofs. 

Five  fpecies.  Banks  and  rocks.  Per.  3 — 8. 

Gri.m.mia.  Grimmia. 

Thirty-one  fpecies.  Banks,  rocks,  and  trees.  Moflly 
per.  4-7. 

From  thefe  is  to  be  dedufted  G.  Forfteri,  31.  2225,  as 
being  the  fame  with  Mnium  conoideum.  See  Grim.mia  and 
Mnium. 

Dicranum.  Fork-mofs. 

Forty-eight  fpecies.  Woods,  hills  and  bogs.  Mollly  per. 

4-8- 

From  this  genus,  as  it  Hands  in  FI.  Brit.,  four  fpecies 
are  to  be  deducted  ; callifomum,  n.  15,  as  being  the  fame 
with  rigidulum,  Engl.  Bot.  20.  1439;  pidvinatum,  n.  21, 
removed  to  Grimmia,  24.  1728  ; fciuroides,  n.  22,  removed 
to  Pterogonium,  27.  1903  ; and  viridiffmum,  n.  34,  re- 
moved to  Gymnofomum,  22.  1583.  Their  place  is  fup- 
plied  by  four  others;  Bruntoni,  35.  2509;  Starkii,  31. 
2227;  latifolium,  35.  2492;  and  virens,  31.  1462. 

Trichostomum.  Fringe-mofs. 

Eighteen  fpecies.  Rocks,  heaths  or  water.  Per.  4 — 8. 

T.  cirratum,  FI.  Brit.  n.  6,  is  to  be  expunged,  as  not  dif- 
fering from  DiVraizwni 17.  1217. 

Tortula.  Screw-mofs. 

Nineteen  fpecies.  Banks,  heaths  and  walls.  Per.  3 — 12, 

Orthotrichum.  Brillle-mofs. 

Eleven  fpecies.  Trees,  wet  rocks,  &c.  Per.  i — 4. 

0.  Brownianum,  FI.  Brit.  1269,  \sTetraphis  ovata. 

Pterogonium.  Wing-mofs. 

Six  fpecies.  Trees  and  rocks.  Per.  4,  5. 

We  pollpone  remarks  on  this  genus  till  it  comes  in  its 
proper  place.  See  Pterogonium. 

Neckera.  Neckea. 

Six  fpecies.  Trees  and  rocks.  Per.  2 — 4. 

Among  them  is  the  following  very  curious  mofs,  difco- 
vered  fince  our  article  Neckera  was  publilhed. 

N.  fplachnoides.  ' Pear-fruited  Neckera.  36.  2564. 

Stem  branched,  fpi'eading.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed, 
flat,  fpreading  every  way  ; thofe  of  the  Iheath  fix,  in  two 
rows.  Fruit-ftalk  granulated  above.  Capfule  eredl,  con- 
tradled  at  the  bafe.  Veil  fringed. 

Found  by  Dr.  Taylor  on  the  Secawn  mountain  near 
Dublin. 

Hypnum.  Feather-mofs. 

Eighty-one  fpecies.  Trees,  rocks  and  bogs.  Per.  2 — 10. 

From  the  77  fpecies  in  FI.  Brit,  are  to  be  removed  lucens, 
n.  25,  which  is  Hookeria  lucens;  and  flamentofum,  n.  42, 
which  has  been  fliewn  by  Dr.  Swartz  to  be  the  fame  as 
dulium,  n.  74.  Six  are  added  in  their  ftead  ; pratenfum. 
Turn.  Mufc.  Hib.  161  ; flefianum,  Engl.  Bot.  28.  2016; 
Thuringicum,  Turn.  Mufc.  Hib.  181  ; fquarrofulum,  24. 
1 709  ; yh//n.v,  30.  2127;  and  Crifta-cafrenfts,  30.  2108. 

Hookeria.  Hookeria. 

I.  H.  lucens,  Ihining.  27,  1902.  Shady  bogs.  Per. 

4—7. 


Fon- 


PLANTS, 


Fontinalis.  Water-mol's. 

Thi'ee  I’pecies.  Running  waters.  Per.  7,  8. 

Funaria.  Coyd-mofs. 

1.  F.  hygrometnca,  twifting.  5.  342.  (Bryum  hygro- 

metricum).  Sandy  ground.  Ann.  4,  5. 

Stem  none,  l.eavcs  concave,  converging,  entire,'  acute. 
Capfule  obovate.  Lid  convex. 

2.  F.  Muhldthcrgii,  hair-pointed.  21.  1497.  Mountain 

heaths.  Ann.  4,  5. 

• Stem  Ihort,  fimple.  I. eaves  concave,  finely  ferrated, 

hair-pointed.  Caplule  oblique.  Lid  flightly  conical. 

3.  F.  Templetoni,  long-fruited.  36.  2524.  Ireland. 

Per.  5? 

Stem  elongated,  lomewhat  branched.  Leaves  fpreading, 
ovate,  entire,  acute.  Capfule  obovate,  tapering  at  the 
bafe. 

Bartkamia.  Bartramia. 

Eff.  Ch.  Capfule  fpherical,  at  length  furrowed.  Outer 
fringe  of  1 6 tapering  teeth  ; inner  a plaited  membrane. 

The  original  Bartramia  being  referred  to  Trhimfetta,  this 
genus  of  moffes  has  been  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
•lohn  Bartram,  the  venerable  correfpondent  of  Linnaeus, 
Collinfon,  Fotliergill  and  other  naturalifts,  who  during  his 
travels  in  North  America,  contributed  greatly  to  enrich  the 
gardens  and  mufeums  of  Europe.  See  the  end  of  the  ar- 
ticle Bryum.  We  here  fubjoin  a more  ample  lilt  of  Britilh 
fpecies. 

1.  B.  Halleriana,  lateral.  14.  997.  Mountain  rivulets. 

Per.  6,  7. 

Fruit-ltalks  lateral,  curved,  diorter  than  the  linear-awl- 
lliapcd,  fingle-ribbed,  even  leaves. 

2.  B.  pomiformis,  apple.  14.  998.  Shady  rocks  and 

banks.  Per.  4,  5. 

Fruit-ftalks  ereft,  furmounting  the  Items.  Leaves  awl- 
Ihaped,  fmgle-ribbed. 

3.  B.  crifpa,  frizzled.  22.  1526.  Noi-thumberland. 

Per.  4,  5. 

Fruit-ftalks  erett,  furmounting  the  Items.  Leaves  linear- 
awlfliaped,  broad  at  the  bafe,  curled  when  dry.  Capfule 
rather  oblique.  Lid  obtufely  conical. 

4.  B.  ithyphylla,  Itraight -leaved.  24.  17 10.  Wales  and 

north  of  England.  Per.  5. 

Fruit -Italks  furmounting  the  Items.  Leaves  capillary, 
with  a very  broad  bafe,  entire  ; very  Itraight  when  dry. 

5.  B.  gracilis,  tall  {lender.  26.  1826.  Highlands. 

Per.  7,  8. 

Fruit-ltalks  erect,  furmounting  the  Items.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late, revolute,  fingle-ribbed;  ferrated  towards  the  point. 
Stems  elongated. 

6.  B.  fontana,  fountain.  6.  390.  (Bryum  fontanum). 

Boggy  mountains.  Per.  6,  8. 

Fruit-ltalks  eredt,  much  taller  than  the  clultered,  eredt. 
thread-lhaped  branches.  Leaves  ovate,  entire. 

7.  B.  marchica,  bog.  29.  2074.  Highland  water-falls. 

Per. 

Fruit-ftalks  eredt,  taller  than  the  ftems.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late, finely  ferrated,  imbricated  in  five  rows.  Branches 
clultered,  flender,  upright. 

8.  B.  curve-ltalked.  18.  1237.  Mountain  bogs, 

rare.  Per.  7. 

Fruit-ftalks  recurved.  Leaves  lanceolate,  furrowed,  finely 
ferrated.  Branches  fcattered,  fpreading. 

Mnium.  Spring-mofs. 

I.  M.  anilrogynum,  narrow-leaved.  18.  1238.  Shady  wet 
places.  Per.  3,  4. 


2.  M.  coinodeum,  club-fruited.  18.  1239.  Trees.  Per. 

3.  M.  palujlre,  greater  forked.  6.  391.  (Bryum  paluf- 

tre.)  Bogs.  Per.  5 — 7. 

Bryum.  Thread-mofs. 

Thirty-four  fpecies.  Heaths,  bogs,  mountains.  Moftly 
per.  3—9. 

A full  account  of  the  thirty-three  fpecies  of  FI.  Brit,  is 
given  by  our  excellent  predeceflbr,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  ; 
iee  Bry'um.  From  thefe  vve  have  only  to  remove  the 
inclinans,  n.  23,  which  Mr.  F.  Eagle  has  difeovered  to  be 
no  other  than  Dicranum  virens,  E.  B.  21.  1462. — B.  cy- 
Undrtcum,  n.  6,  is  longicollum,  Swartz  Mafc.  Suec,  49. 
t.  6.  f.  13.  Welera  longicoUa  of  Hedwig. — B.  margina- 
tum, n.  20,  is  /erratum,  Schrad.  Spied.  71.  Two  fpecies 
are  to  be  added. 

B.  triquetrum,  long  ftalked.  34.  2394.  Bogs,  Ireland. 
Per.  7. 

Stem  fubdivided.  Branches  fimple,  ereft.  Leaves  fpread- 
ing in  three  rows,  ovato-lanceolate,  ftiarp-pointed,  finely 
ferrated.  Capfule  flender-pear-fliaped,  oblique  and  incurved. 
Lid  conical.  The  fruitjlalks  exceed  all  other  Britilh  moffes 
in  length,  extending  to  three  or  four  inches. 

B.  oltuJij'oUum,  blunt-leaved.  Turn.  Mufe.  Hib.  116. 
t.  II.  f.  I.  Ireland. 

“ Stem  nearly  fimple.  Leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  concave, 
converging.  Capfule  obovate,  oblique.  Lid  boffed.” 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  moffes  of  which  fpecimens 
have  not  yet  been  procured  for  delineation  jii  Engl.  Bot. 

PouY'TRiCHUM.  Hair-mofs. 

Sixteen  fpecies.  Heaths  and  mountains.  Per.  or 
ann.  3—8.  See  Polytrichum  hereafter. 

Ord.  3.  Hepatic le. 

JuNGERMANXiA.  Juiigermaiinia. 

Above  feventy  fpecies,  now  illuftrating  by  Mr.  W.  .1. 
Hooker,  in  an  elegant  and  learned  monograph.  Sixty- 
eight  are  figured  in  Eugl.  Bot. 

Blasia.  Blafia. 

I.  B.  pufdla,  dwarf.  19.  1328.  Damp  fandy  places. 
Ann.  10,  II. 

Targionia.  Targionia. 

I.  T.  hypophylla,  dotted.  4.  287.  Shady  banks,  rare. 
Per.  3,  4. 

Spii/EROcarpus.  Bladder-grain. 

I.  P.  terrejlris,  reticulated.  5.  299.  Turnip  and  clover 
fields.  Ann.  ii. 

Marciiantia.  Marchantia. 

Five  fpecies.  Shady  places,  or  rocks.  Per.  Various 
feafons. 

Riccia.  Riccia. 

Four  fpecies.  Sandy  heaths,  or  in  ponds.  Ann?  8 — 12. 
R.  fruticulofa  is  a J ungermannia,  probably  not  diftinft 
from  fur  cat  a.  See  E.  B.  35.  2514. 

Axtiioceros.  Horn  Liverwort. 

I.  A.  jagged-leaved.  22.1537.  Damp  fandy 

■ ground.  Ann.  6. 
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2.  A.  major,  broad-leaved.  22.1538.  With  the  former. 

Ann.  6. 

A.  hevis  of  Linnaeus,  who  erroneoufly  fiippofed  it  had  no 
warts,  or  male  flowers. 

3.  A.  multifidus,  fine-cut.  Dill.  t.  68.  f.  4.  Highland 

rocks.  Dickfon. 

Ord.  4.  Alga. 

This  order  begins  with  the  natural  family  of  Liciiene«  ; 
(fee  that  article.)  Of  thefe,  391  are  figured  in  Engl.  Bot.  ; 
but  feveral  ftill  remain  for  further  examination.  An  ample 
view  of  numerous  fpecies,  both  native  and  exotic,  may  be 
found  under  the  article  I.iCiiEN  ; and  their  terminology, 
phyfiology,  and  generic  diftribution,  under  Liciienes. 

The  following,  except  the  firll  genus,  which  is  of  an 
amphibious  nature,  are  aquatic,  or  fubmerfed.  Alga. 

Tremella.  Jelly-bladder. 

About  twenty  fpecies,  found  on  rotten  wood,  in  water, 
or  on  the  ground,  after  much  wet. 

Ur.vA.  Laver. 

About  thirty-five  fpecies.  In  frefh  or  fait  water.  Ann. 
or  per.  Various  feafons. 

Fucus.  Fucus. 

About  ninety  fpecies.  In  fait  water.  Ann.  or  per. 
Various  feafons. 

Rivularia.  Rivularia. 

Eleven  fpecies  are  figured  in  Engl.  Bot.  Frefli  or  fait 
water. 

Conferva.  Conferva. 

About  180  fpecies.  Frefli  or  fait  water,  at  various 
feafons.  Above  130  are  figured  in  Engl.  Bot. 

Vaucheria.  Vaucheria. 

Three  or  four,  not  very  well  defined,  fpecies,  found  in 
frelh  water.  See  Engl.  Bot.  v.  25. 

Byssus.  Byfl'iis. 

Hudfon  has  nineteen  fpecies  of  this  genus,  but  the  num- 
ber ism.uch  leflened  in  confequence  of  lubfequent  enquiries  ; 
infomuch  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  really  conllitutes  a 
Byjfus  at  all.  The  fibrous  kinds  are  generally  reducible  to 
Conferva,  the  powdery  ones  to  Lepraria.  Some  of  the 
latter  indeed,  having  occafionally  produced  fliields,  prove 
themfelves  either  Lecidea  or  Parmelia.  See  Lichenes. 

Ord.  5.  Fung}. 

Withering,  who  excels  in  this  obicure  department  of 
Britifli  botany,  deferibes  about  556  fpecies  of  Fungi,-  dif- 
pofed  in  feventeen  genera.  Of  thefe  Agaricus,  conliiting  of 
282  fpecies,  is  the  principal.  The  diftribution  of  tne  reft 
has  been  fo  much  altered  by  following  writers,  and  efpecially 
by  Perfoon,  that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  enter  into  any  details 
concerning  Withering’s  geneific  arrangem.ent.  The  number 
of  known  Britifli  fpecies  is  alfo  greatly  augmented  fince  his 
time  ; fo  that  perhaps  they  might  be  eftiniated  between 
750  and  800.  A great  part  of  them  are  figured  in  Sowerby 
and  Bolton.  This  order  is  purpofely  excluded  from  the 
EngUJh  Botany,  becaufe  it  would  have  overloaded  the  Cryp- 
togamic  department  of  that  work.  It  has  met  with  few 
votaries,  as  yet,  in  this  country.  In  Germany  the  Fungi 
have  received  particular  attention.  See  Fungi.  ^ 


Thus  at  the  end  of  the  Vegetable,  like  the  Animal, 
Kingdom,  our  knowledge  vaniflies  amongft  undiftinguifliable, 
almoft  imperceptible,  tribes,  whofe  confines  blend  with  each 
other.  The  imperfeftion  which  we  proudly  attribute  to 
fuch  as  we  cannot  underlland,  rather  belongs  to  our  own 
limited  powers,  or  to  our  fuperficial  enquiries.  The  accu- 
racy and  minutenefs  of  inveftigation,  amongft  naturalifts  of 
the  prefent  day,  fo  far  tranfeends  what  was  ufual  thirty 
years  ago,  that  the  cryptogamic  clafs,  like  the  infetl  tribes, 
has  difplayed  a new  world,  as  it  were,  to  the  curious  en- 
quirer, and  has  fmoothed  the  way  for  fucceeding  obfervers  ; 
who  in  their  turn  need  apprehend  no  deficiency  of  occupa- 
tion or  entertainment. 

Plants,  in  Agriculture,  vegetable  produftions,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  kinds,  fuch  as  herbs  of  various  forts, 
comprehending  all  the  different  grafl'es,  leguminous  vege- 
tables, and  efculeiits  of  other  deferiptions  ; trees,  including 
tliofe  of  the  large  or  timber  kind,  and  thole  of  a more  low 
or  fhrubby  growth,  whether  under  the  name  of  flirubs,  or 
under-fhrubs.  But  properly,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
they  chiefly  comprehend  luch  grades  or  plants  of  that  nature 
as  are  employed  as  the  food  of  animals,  and  fuch  trees  or 
other  plants  as  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  purpofes 
of  timber,  or  made  ufe  of  in  the  bufinefs  of  hidbandry. 
And  it  may  be  farther  obferved  with  refpeft  to  plants,  that 
moll  of  them  are  hermaphrodite,  containing  the  male  and 
female  parts  in  the  fame  flower  ; others  have  flowers  on  the 
fame  Items,  fome  of  which  are  male,  and  others  female. 
Some  hkewife  produce  flowers  over  the  whole  without  being 
followed  by  any  fruit,  while  others  of  the  fame  lort  bear 
fruit  with  flowers,  in  confequence  of  which  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed  into  male  and  female  plants.  There  are  many  of 
this  lort,  as  the  hop,  hemp,  and  the  poplar  tree.  The  fe- 
male flowers  are  only  followed  by'  fruit,  the  hermaphrodites, 
in  refpedl  to  this,  being  confidered  among  the  female. 
Plants  are  capable  of  being  fecundated  from  very  confiderable 
diftances,  whicli  is  a circumilance  that  tlie  farmer  fliould 
carefully  keep  in  mind  in  faving  the  feeds  of  particular  forts 
of  plants,  as  all  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  many'  others. 

They  require  nourifliment  and  air  as  well  as  animals  to 
fuppiort,  and  keep  them  in  a proper  Hate  of  healthy  growth, 
the  former  of  which  is  principally'  drawn  from  the  earth  or 
the  furrounding  atmofphere.  The  gafeous  materials  are 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  atmofphere  by'  the  upper  furfaces  of 
their  leaves,  while  the  oxy'gen  gas  or  pure  air  is  given  out 
during  the  fun-lhine  by  their  under  furfaces.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  means  of  fupport  are  provided  in  two 
different  ways,  by  the  radical  or  root  fibres  of  the  plant 
taking  up  one  part  and  the  leaves  drinking  up  another,  the 
former  from  the  earth,  and  the  latter  from  the  air  that  fur- 
rounds  tliem.  See  Food  of  Plants,  and  Manure. 

Moll  of  the  plants  which  are  the  principal  objefls  of  agri- 
culture, are  either  raifed  and  increaied  from  the  feeds,  or  the 
cuttings  or  other  parts  of  roots,  in  the  fields  where  they  are  to 
grow,  as  in  all  the  grain  and  grafs  kinds,  as  well  as  in  the 
potatoe  ; but  there  are  a ftw  in  which  the  young  plants,  or 
offsets,  are  made  ufe  of,  being  fet  out  in  fomewhat  the 
garden  method,  and  in  which  great  care  fhould  conflantly 
be  taken  that  they  are  good  in  their  kinds,  and  perfeft  in 
their  nature  and  different  parts.  Thefe  are  chiefly'  of  the 
cabbage,  madder,  and  other  limilar  kinds. 

Wheat  plants  are  likewife  fometimes  tranfplanted,  but 
the  pratlice  is  by'  no  means  in  anv  degree  of  a general 
nature. 

In  regard  to  the  plants  of  the  ,tree  kind,  which  are  fre- 
quently a good  deal  employed,  they  are  fometimes  raifed 
and  provided  from  the  feeds  in  the  places  where  they'  arc  to 
01  grow  : 
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grow  ; and  at  others  reared  and  procured  from  the  nurfery 
grounds  in  the  proper  ftate  for  ufe  in  the  forming  of  woods, 
plantations,  and  other  forts  of  wooded  lands. 

In  the  praftice  of  planting,  experience  for  a long  time 
has  fufficiently  (hewn,  that  where  there  is  any  degree  of  na- 
tural Ihelter  or  proteftion  in  the  fituation,  and  particularly 
where  the  ground  has  been  properly  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  that  fuch  plants  as  have  been  tranfplanted  in  the 
Jiurfery,  and  which  are  from  a foot  and  a half  to  two  or 
three  feet  in  height,  are  the  moll  fuitable  to  be  made  ufe 
of  in  this  intention.  And  it  is  direfted  by  Mr.  Loudon 
and  others,  that  in  performing  the  bufinefs,  they  Ihould  be 
placed  from  four  to  fix  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  being 
put  into  the  foil  in  an  irregular  manner.  But  that  in  ex- 
pofed  lituations  and  fpots,  where  fiielter  and  proteftion  are 
only  to  be  gained  by  putting  them  in  in  a thick  or  clofe 
method,  or  by  that  of  planting  nurfes,  tranfplanted  plants 
which  are  under  a foot  and  a half  in  height  Ihould  alone  be 
had  recourfe  to,  being  planted  out  from  two  feet  and  a half 
to  four  feet  apart  in  fuch  plantations.  The  fpace  or  diitance 
between  the  plants  in  both  thefe  inftances,  mull  of  neceflity 
vary  very  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  kind,  and 
other  circumilances.  Alfo  the  borders  and  margins  of  large 
plantations,  as  well  as  narrow  llripes  and  patches,  ought  to 
be  thicker,  or  more  clofely  planted  with  thofe  forts  of  plants, 
than  the  infides  of  great  extents,  though  in  the  fame  ex- 
pofures  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  ground  is  of  a deep 
loamy  quality,  they  may  be  put  at  wider  diltances,  than 
where  it  is  more  thin  and  gravelly  in  its  nature.  Likewile  in 
making  very  extenfive  plantations,  it  frequently  becomes  a 
matter  of  importance  ia  fetting  out  the  plants,  to  place 
them  in  rows,  as  in  this  way  they  may  be  cultivated  with 
much  greater  facility  when  tliey  approach  towards  the 
growth  of  trees.  For  in  many  inllances,  the  necelfary  cul- 
tivation, by  fuch  means,  can  be  readily  given  with  advantage 
by  the  plough  and  the  horfe-hoe  ; and  not  unfrequently  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vegetables  and  roots  may  be  introduced  be- 
tween the  rows  with  great  propriety  and  beneht,  as  thofe  of 
the  turnip,  cabbage,  onion,  potatoe,  carrot,  and  various 
other  forts. 

It  is  contended  that  in  all  common  plantations,  the  plants 
of  thefe  deferiptions  Ihould  be  put  into  the  ground  with  fome 
degree  of  irregularity  ; but  that  wherever  ornament  is  the 
leall  had  in  view,  it  fliould  always  be  done  in  a manner,  irre- 
<^ularly  irregular;  they  fliould  be  grouped,  or,  in  the  more  plain 
language  of  thofe  engaged  in  the  bufinefs,  planted  outjuft  as 
if  they  had  grown  up  by  accident  from  the  feed  : or  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  is  feen  in  natural  forefts,  where,  in  fome  parts,  per- 
haps two  or  three  trees  appear  to  fpring  from  one  root,  and 
in  others  quite  thin  and  more  detached.  As  by  this  means  an 
endlefs  variety  of  compofition  is  produced,  and  at  the  fame 
time  an  equal  quantity  of  timber  afforded,  as  the  fame  would 
have  yielded,  if  planted  out  in  the  mofl  regular  manner  in 
refpeef  to  the  diltances.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  which,  the 
above  writer  has  adduced  the  common  mode  of  thinning  fields 
of  young  turnip  plants,  that  have  not  fprung  fufficiently  thick. 
Some  of  the  plants  of  which,  it  is  allerted,  may  Hand  at  two 
feet,  others  not  above  two  inches  feparate  from  each  other  ; 
but  that  wherever  two  are  clofe  together,  by  being  unen- 
cumbered all  round,  they  grow  more  vigorouily  than  the 
others  ; and  as  the  bulk  fwells,  puffi  each  other  afundcr  ; 
fo  that  in  a ffiort  time  the  whole  furface  of  the  field  is  covered. 
The  fame  thing,  it  is  contended,  takes  place  in  natural  woods. 
Suppofe  two  fpaces,  containing  twenty  fquare  yards  each, 
and  in  each  fpace  two  trees  ; but  in  one  the  trees  to  be 
planted  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  other  three  yards : 
when  ten  years  growth  has  taken  place,  the  bulk  and  height 


produced  upon  each  of  the  fpaces  would  be  exaftly  alike  in 
every  refpedl. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  introducing  or  mferting  the 
plants,  in  making  plantations  with  them,  they  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  different.  The  modes  either  by  pitting  them  in  or  ffit- 
planting  are  probably  the  befl,  as  being  the  moil  generally 
praftifed  ; they  may,  however,  be  put  in  by  the  dibble, 
though  it  is  a praftice  which  can  feldom  be  had  recourfe  to 
with  propriety  or  much  fuccefs.  With  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
of  plants,  the  mode  of  planting  is  moflly  coniidered  as  more 
cheap  and  expeditious,  than  that  of  fowing  the  feeds  ; but 
in  railing  large  and  extenfive  woods  and  forefts,  or  other 
forts  of  plantations,  where  moll  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  are 
required,  and  eipecially  the  oak  and  the  alh,  which  ffiould  be 
the  moll  generally  grown,  they  ought  to  be  produced  from 
the  feeds  by  fowing  them  in  the  fituations  where  the  plants  are 
finally  to  remain  and  become  trees.  The  feed  of  the  oak  put 
into  the  earth  at  the  fame  time  with  a plant  of  the  fame  kind 
five  or  fix  years  old,  will,  it  is  fuppofed,  over-top  it  in  the 
courfe  of  feven  years,  and  frequently  fooner  ; befides,  they 
are  believed  by  fome  to  lall  much  longer,  and  ultimately  to 
produce  much  better  and  more  valuable  timber.  In  all  places 
where  the  ground  is  fully  and  properly  prepared,  and  in 
which  it  IS  defirable  to  raile  oak  plants,  for  becoming  trees, 
it  will  be  found  the  bell  method  to  foiV  the  feeds,  as  this 
can  be  done  at  lefs  than  a fifth  of  the  expence  of  planting 
out  the  young  plants,  and  befides,  the  trees  will  turn  to  ad- 
vantage, either  as  timber  or  undergrowth  much  more  expedi- 
tioully.  And  farther,  as  the  oak  is  a particularly  valuable 
fort  of  tree  for  its  bark  equally  as  well  as  for  the  timber,  it 
ought  to  be  univerfally  raifed  ; and  were  the  above  mode 
more  generally  attended  to,  there  would  be  found  a faving, 
even  in  the  firft  place,  of  from  three  to  four  pounds  the 
acre,  which,  to  thofe  who  plant  largely,  would  be  of  great 
confequence. 

Plants,  in  Gardening,  young  living  vegetables  of  any 
kind,  which  are  raifed  or  produced  from  a feed  or  in  any 
other  manner.  Plants  are  of  many  different  forts  and  de- 
feriptions, as  well  as  employed  for  a variety  of  different 
ufes,  and  in  a great  diverfity  of  intentions.  They  may, 
however,  in  the  view  of  tlieir  garden  culture,  be  principally 
confidered  as  of  the  lierbaceous,  ffmibby,  and  tree  kinds, 
and  as  being  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  in  their  nature, 
and  the  time  of  their  continuance. 

Every  plant  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  a root,  that  ftrikes 
down  into  the  ground,  or  into  fome  other  body  in  fome 
way  or  other,  and  which  fends  off  numerous  ramifications, 
which  ferve  the  purpofe  of  fixing  it  in  the  earth  or  other 
fituation,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fupply  it  with  food  or 
nouriffiment  for  its  growTii,  increafe,  and  continuance. 
There  is  likewife  a ftalk,  ftem,  or  trunk,  which  rifes  up- 
wards into  the  atmofphere,  and  which  is  compofed  of  a 
bark  in  tlie  outer  parts,  a fubftance  which  is  called  albur- 
num, more  internally  a woody  material,  and  a medullary 
matter,  that  is  termed  pith,  in  the  infide  of  the  whole. 
From  this  ftem  or  trunk  are  formed  and  fent  off  the  dif- 
ferent branches  and  twigs,  wffiich  contain  the  leaves  and 
ffowers,  and  which  are  very  different  in  different  forts  of 
plants.  Befides  which,  all  plants  are  furniffied  and  pro- 
vided with  different  forts  of  vefl’els  for  conveying  their  fap, 
juices,  and  other  kinds  of  fluids,  and  endued  with  feveral 
different  powers,  motions,  and  properties,  wffiich  ferve  their 
different  habits  of  growth,  and  the  ufes  and  intentions 
which  they  are  to  fulfil.  See  Vegetable,  and  Vegeta- 
tion. 

The  mode  of  growth  and  increafe  in  plants,  after  they 
have  been  evolved  and  fprung  up  from  feeds,  or  in  any 
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other  manner,  is  defcribed  fomewhat  in  this  way  by  a late 
writer  upon  the  ftrufture  and  economy  of  plants  ; the  root 
part  of  a plant  at  firft  advances  more  rapidly  than  the  ftem  ; 
as  It  has  been  found  that  an  oak  plant  a foot  and  a half 
high  has  a root  four  feet  in  length,  and  that,  if  the  prin- 
cipal root  be  in  any  way  mutilated,  the  plant  emits  radicles  in 
every  direftion  ; which  always  grow  fafter  than  if  the  root 
had  remained  perfeft.  Such  radicles  at  firfl;  do  not  receive 
any  confiderable  increafe  ; but  foon  afterwards  augment  into 
a body  almoll  equal  to  the  principal  root,  and  then  protrude 
new  radical  Ihoots  in  a lateral  direftion.  Alfo,  that  the 
roots  are  prolonged  at  the  extreme  apex  or  point,  as  will 
be  perfe£fly  evident,  if  any  root  be  coloured  with  varnifh 
or  any  other  fubftance  of  a fimilar  kind  in  different  places  ; 
and  it  is,  likewife,  well  known,  that  the  radicles  always 
ihoot  out  in  that  part  where  the  earth  is  the  moft  humid,  fo 
that  walls  are  not  unfrequently  thrown  down  or  overturned 
by  their  power  of  penetrating  towards  moift  places,  or  fitua- 
tions  where  the  foil  is  the  moft  foft  in  its  nature. 

But  the  trunk  of  a plant  is  expanded  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  not  at  the  apex  only,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  root ; for  if  the  tender  ftem  of  a plant,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fpring,  be  coloured  over  with  varnifli,  or  any  other 
matter  of  the  fame  kind,  and  marked  in  different  places, 
the  marks  will,  after  a few  months,  be  found  to  have 
receded  in  the  feveral  different  parts  when  formed. 

It  is  found  that,  in  the  growth,  in  an  annual  plant,  the 
expanfion  of  the  ftem  in  length  continues  until  the  expli- 
cation of  the  flowers  has  fully  taken  place ; at  which 
time  the  fibres  that  conftitute  the  ftalk,  begin  to  grow 
hard,  and  to  be  indurated,  and  ultimately  in  a gradual  man- 
ner to  become  dry  and  firm. 

But  in  2l  perennial  plant  the  increafe  of  the  ftem  continues 
until  the  leaves  fall,  or  are  deftroyed  in  the  autumnal  feafon  ; 
during  which  time  a germ  or  bud  arifes  in  the  apex,  in 
which  the  rudiment  of  the  new  ftem,  during  winter,  in- 
creafes  flowly  until  the  following  fpring  ; when  calling  off 
its  winter  involucra,  it  continues  the  increafe  of  the  ftem 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  inferior  part  increafed  during  the 
former  year : for  in  that  place  where  a bud  is  feated,  a 
tumour  extends,  which  is  fo  continued  with  the  new  ftem 
as  fcarcely  to  leave  any  veftige  behind  it. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  increafe  of  the  ftem  in  breadth 
does  not  arife  from  the  dilatation  of  th.e  ligneous  or  woody 
layers,  but  from  the  generation  of  new  lavers,  which  are 
annually  depofited  by  the  veflels  of  the  barL  This  is  faid 
to  be  fully  explained  and  illullrated  by  the  following  expe- 
riments. “ If  the  ring  of  the  bark  be  torn  from  the  trunk 
of  a tree,  and  the  ligneous  cylinder  of  the  naked  part  be 
perfetlly  furrounded  with  a leaf  of  tin,  and  the  whole 
(after  having  replaced  the  cut-out  ring  of  the  bark)  be 
covered  with  the  tree  plafter  ; then,  upon  cutting  the  tree 
fome  years  after,  it  will  appear  that  the  ligneous  cylinder, 
covered  with  tin,  has  received  no  increafe,  and  that  the  tin, 
inferted  between  the  ligneous  cylinder  and  the  new  ligneous 
llrata,  is  complete.  Thefe  ligneous  ftrata  appear  to  be 
generated  from  the  cortex  ; for  if  metallic  threads  be  in- 
ferted obliquely  into  the  cortex,  they  are  after  fome  years 
found  in  the  v/ood  itfelf,  and  not  in  the  cortex  or  bark 
of  the  tree  or  plant.” 

It  is  ffiewn  by  attentive  obfervation,  that  the  trunk  of 
a tree  receives  two  ligneous  or  woody  layers  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year ; but  that  the  thicknefs  of  thefe  layers  is  not 
the  fame  every  year ; for  it  is  the  greateft  when  the  tree 
is  of  a middle  age,  and  the  warmer  the  fummer  the  more 
flender  is  the  bark. 

It  would  feem,  that  the  bark  is  protruded  by  the  vital 
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or  living  power  of  the  veflels,  which  are  placed  in  the 
wood  of  the  tree  or  plant. 

And  the  generation  of  the  branches  Is  fuppofed  to  be 
from  the  corona,  or  plexus  of  velfels,  wliich  is  fituated  be- 
tween the  wood  and  medulla,  or  pith,  from  whence  they 
proceed.  Each  germ  or  bud  produces  a new  branch,  fo 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  give  birth  to  a new  plant,  which  was 
ftmt  up  and  laid  concealed  in  that  particular  bud  ; for  the 
branch  contains  every  part  which  is  efientially  neceffary  to 
form  a new  plant,  as  is  evident  from  cutting  off  a branch, 
and  planting  it  in  the  ground,  by  which  means  a perfedl 
tree  or  plant  is  produced,  and  loon  grows  up.  The  veflels, 
it  is  believed,  principally  protrude  where  there  is  the  leaft 
refiftance  in  the  bark,  as  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaves,  the 
nodes,  and  the  joints  ; the  fame  is  noticed  in  refpeft  to  the 
branches  of  the  root,  and  explains  the  reafon,  why  the  pro- 
pagation of  plants  does  not  fucceed  by  the  flip  or  branch, 
unlefs  a node,  joint,  or  germ  remain  in  them.  Alfo  why, 
if  a branch  of  a tree  or  plant,  that  is  yet  adhering  to  it, 
be  plaftered  or  covered  round  with  earth  or  moift  dung, 
there  proceeds  from  it  a root  into  thefe  fubftances.  And 
why  the  ancients  falfely  attributed  the  generation  or  pro- 
duftion  of  boughs  to  the  medulla  or  pith  of  the  tree  ; as 
in  trees  which  are  deftitute  of  this  fubftance,  it  is  feen  that 
no  branches  are  produced  or  brought  forth. 

Further,  the  generation  or  produdlion  of  leaves  in  plants 
originates  from  the  veflels  of  the  bark  only  ; for,  the  bark 
being  feparated  from  the  wood,  no  connexion  of  the  leaves 
with  the  wood  can  be  obferved ; and  the  bark  alone,  if 
put  into  w'ater,  produces  leaves. 

Laftly,  in  the  generation  or  produdlion  of  the  flowers 
of  plants,  the  exterior  bark,  or  epidermis,  would  feem  to 
proceed  into  the  cups,  the  alburnum  into  the  corolla,  and 
the  feries  of  veflels  into  the  other  parts  of  them. 

Plants  are  likewife  found  to  be  of  very  different  kinds 
and  qualities,  in  refpeft  to  their  powers  of  bearing  fruit, 
or  of  becoming  prolific,  as  w'ell  as  that  of  their  differing 
in  fo  many  other  particulars,  as  in  their  natures,  modes  of 
growth,  and  various  other  points  of  confequence. 

Many  of  them  have  the  mde  and  female  parts  in  the 
fame  individual  flow^er,  whence  they  are  commonly  deno» 
minated  hermaphrodite  plants  ; and  there  are  others,  which 
have  the  male  and  female  flowers  in  a ftate  of  intermixture 
on  the  fame  ftem  or  branch,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  cu- 
cumber and  melon,  as  well  as  fome  other  kinds  of  plants. 
Some  liave  alfo  the  flowers  all  over  them  without  any  fruit 
being  produced,  while  others  of  the  fame  kind,  at  the 
fame  time,  have  flowers,  and  pioduce  fruit,  which  afford 
the  diftindlion  of  male  and  female  plants.  But  as  thofe  of 
the  female  fort  only  produce  fruit,  thofe  of  the  firft  men- 
tioned kind  are  conftantly  confidered  to  be  of  this  nature. 

A perfett  knowledge  of  thefe  circumftances  is  of  great 
advantage  in  the  bufinefs  of  praftical  gardening,  as  it  can 
be  applied  to  many  ufeful  purpofes  in  providing  fruit,  as 
well  as  good  feeds  of  different  kinds. 

Much  of  the  labour  and  attention  of  the  horticulturift 
IS  likewife  employed  in  the  railing  and  providing  plants  of 
the  herbaceous  kind,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
not  a few  of  them  of  confiderable  importance,  in  the  view 
of  food,  requiring  to  be  cultivated  and  produced  in  a re- 
gular and  conftant  manner.  They  differ  greatly,  however, 
in  their  natures  and  qualities,  as  well  as  in  their  manage- 
ment and  means  of  produftion.  There  are  fome,  which 
have  but  little  ftem,  being  chiefly  of  a leafy  defeription  ; 
others,  in  which  the  fame  part  is  far  more  confiderable,  but 
of  a flefhy,  tender  nature  ; and  ftill  others  in  w'hich  the 
ftalks  are  tough,  hard,  and  of  rather  a ligneous  quality. 
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Whenever  herbaceous  plants  of  any  of  thefe  kinds  are  to 
be  raifed,  it  is  almoft  conftantly  done  from  the  young 
plants,  after  they  have  had  fome  little  growth  from  the 
feeds,  and  are  in  a perfedf  condition  in  every  refpect.  This 
method  is  purfued  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  brocolies,  and  lettuces,  as  well  as  with  endive, 
celery,  and  many  others.  But  there  are  fome  which  are 
raifed  from  feeds  without  being  tranfplanted  in  the  above 
manner,  and  a few  from  offsets  or  flips,  and  by  dividing 
the  roots  or  other  parts. 

In  the  ihrubby  and  tree  kinds,  the  plants  are  miolfly  in- 
creafed  from  feeds,  cuttings,  layers,  and  flips. 

All  plants  poffefs,  by  means  of  their  living  principles, 
the  proper  and  necefiary  degrees  of  heat,  by  whicli  they 
vegetate,  increafe,  and  are  enabled  t®  relift  the  over- 
abundant cold  or  heat,  which  may  at  any  time  furround 
them  ; but  they  differ  very  materially  in  this  refpecf,  fome 
having  a much  greater  power  of  doing  it  than  otliers. 
There  are  fome  which  have  alio  a remarkable  capability 
of  refifting  cold  in  their  roots  ; and  others,  which  are 
equally  remarkable  in  refifting  heat.  The  kidney  bean  is 
an  example  of  the  former  kind,  and  that  of  the  cucumber 
of  the  latter  : for  if  a green  leal  of  the  former  vegetable 
be  introduced  into  the  frozen  juice  of  fpinach,  it  quickly 
becomes  thawed  ; and  if  a velfel  full  of  water  be  expoled 
in  a bed  of  cucumbers,  the  water  fpeedily  becomes  warm, 
but  the  cucumbers  remain  cold  to  the  touch  ; and  if  one 
be  eaten  the  ftomach  is  found  to  be  cooled,  as  if  it  had 
taken  ice.  And  the  fame  thing  lias  been  found  in  refpecf 
to  fruits,  while  growing  upon  tlie  trees.  The  ftate  of  heat 
in  plants  would  therefore  feem  to  proceed  from  the  matter 
of  heat,  which  is  taken  from  the  furrounding  air  ; and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  lhades  of  all  forts  of  trees  are  fo 
cooling  in  their  nature. 

Plants,  Fojfile.  Many  fpecies  of  tender  and  herbaceous 
plants  are  tound  at  this  day,  in  great  abundance,  buried  at 
confiderable  depths  in  the  earth,  and  converted,  as  it  were, 
into  the  nature  of  the  matter  they  lie  among  ; foflile  wood 
is  often  found  very  little  altered,  and  often  impregnated  with 
fubftances  of  almoft  all  the  different  foflile  kinds,  and  lodged 
in  all  the  feveral  ftrata,  fometimes  firmly  imbedded  in  hard 
matter,  fometimes  loofe  : but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe 
with  the  tenderer  and  more  delicate  fubjedfs  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world.  Thefe  are  ufually  immerfed  either  in  a blackilh 
flaty  fubifauce,  found  lying  over  the  ftrata  of  coal,  or  elfe 
in  loofe  nodules  of  ferruginous  matter  of  a pebble-like  form, 
and  they  are  always  altered  into  the  nature  of  the  fubftance 
they  lie  among  ; what  we  meet  with  of  thefe  are  principally 
of  the  fern  kind  : and  what  is  very  fingular,  though  a very 
certain  truth,  is,  that  thele  are  principally  the  ferns  of  Ame- 
rican growth,  not  thofe  of  our  own  climate.  The  moft  fre- 
quent foflile  plants  are  the  polypody,  fpleenwort,  ofmund, 
trichornanes,  and  the  feveral  larger  and  fmaller  ferns  ; but 
befide  thefe  there  are  alfo  found  pieces  of  the  equifetums, 
or  horfe -tails,  and  joints  of  the  ftellated  plants,  as  the 
clivers,  madder,'and  the  like  ; and  thefe  have  been  too  often 
iniftaken  for  flowers;  iometimes  there  are  alfo  found  com- 
plete grafles,  or  parts  of  them,  as  alfo  reeds  and  other 
watery  plants  ; fometimes  the  ears  of  corn,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  twigs  or  bark,  and  impreflions  of  the  bark,  and 
fruit  of  the  pine  or  fir  kind,  which  have  been,  from  their  fcaly 
appearance,  miftaken  for  the  fleins  of  fifties  ; and  fometimes, 
but  that  very  rarely,  we  meet  with  mofles  and  fea-plants. 

Many  of  the  ferns  not  unfrcquently  found,  are  of  very 
fingular  kinds,  and  fome  fpecies  yet  unknown  to  us  ; and 
the  leaves  of  fome  appear  fet  at  regular  diftances,  with 
round  protuberances  and  cavities.  The  ftones  which  contain 
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thele  plants  fplit  readily,  and  are  often  found  to  contain,  on 
one  fide,  the  impreflion  of  the  plant  ; and  on  the  other  the 
prominent  plant  itfelf ; and,  befide  all  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, there  have  been  frequently  fuppofed  to  have  been 
found  with  us  ears  of  common  wheat,  and  of  the  maize  or 
Indian  corn  ; the  firft  being  in  reality  no  other  than  the  com- 
mon endmoft  branches  of  the  firs,  and  the  other  the  thicker 
boughs  of  various  fpecies  of  that  and  of  the  pine  kind,  with 
their  leaves  fallen  off ; fuch  branches  in  fuch  a ftate  cannot 
but  aftord  many  irregular  tubercles  and  papillse,  and,  in  fome 
fpecies,  fuch  as  are  more  regularly  difpofed. 

Thefe  are  the  kinds  more  obvious  in  England  ; and  thele 
are  either  immerfed  in  the  flaty  ftone  which  conftitute  whole 
ftrata,  or  in  flattened  nodides,  ulually  of  about  three  inches 
broad,  which  readily  fplit  into  two  pieces  on  being  ftruck. 

They  are  moft  common  in  Kent,  on  coal-pits,  near  New- 
caftle,  and  the  foreft  of  Dean,  in  Gloucelterlhire  ; but  are 
more  or  lefs  found  about  almoft  all  our  coal-pits,  and  many 
of  our  iron-mines. 

Though  thele  leem  the  only  fpecies  of  plants  found  with 
us,  yet  in  Germany  there  are  many  others,  and  thofe  found 
in  different  fubftances.  A whitifli  ftone,  a little  harder  than 
chalk,  frequently  contains  them  ; they  ai-e  found  alfo  often 
in  a grey  flaty  ftone,  of  a firmer  texture,  not  unfrequently 
in  a blackilh  one,  and  at  times  in  many  others  ; nor  are  the 
bodies  themfelves  lefs  various  here  than  the  matter  in  which 
they  are  contained  ; the  leaves  of  trees  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  among  which  tliofe  of  the  willow,  poplar, 
whitetliorn,  and  pear-trees,  are  the  moft  common  ; fmall 
branches  of  box,  leaves  of  the  olive-tree,  and  ftalks  of 
garden  thyme,  are  alfo  found  there  ; and  fometimes  ears  of 
the  various  fpecies  of  corn,  and  the  larger  as  well  as 
the  fmaller  mofles  in  great  abundance. 

Thefe  feem  the  tender  vegetables,  or  herbaceous  plants, 
certainly  found  thus  immerfed  in  hard  ftone,  and  buried  at 
great  depths  in  the  earth  : others  of  many  kinds  there  are 
alfo  named  by  authors  ; but  as  in  bodies  fo  imperfedt,  errors 
are  eafily  fallen  into,  thefe  feem  all  that  can  be  afeertained 
beyond  mere  conjedture.  Hill’s  Hill,  of  Foflils.  See  Pe- 
trifaction. 

Plants,  Marine.  See  SEA-Plants. 

PLANUM,  Os,  in  Anatomy,  the  fmooth  orbital  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone.  See  Cranium. 

PIvAPPERT,  in  Commerce,  a money  of  account  in 
Switzerland;  15  plapperts,  or  flcillings,  being  = 12  grof- 
clien,  or  gros,  = 10  Swifs  batzes  = 9 good  batzes  = 

I livre,  and  containing  36  creutzers  = 90  rappen  = 180 
pfenings. 

PLAOUET,  in  Ancient  Armour,  a plate  which  was  oc- 
cafionally  added  to  the  breaft -plate,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  it- 

PI.AS,  in  Biography,  two  brotliers,  born  in  Spain,  cele- 
brated perlormers  on  the  hautbois,  who,  like  the  two 
Bezozzis  of  Turin,  always  lived,  pradlifed,  and  perfonned 
together,  as  one  and  the  fame  being.  They  left  Madrid 
in  1752,  and  arrived  at  Paris  the  fame  year,  where  their 
performance  excited  equal  wonder  and  extacy.  Their  tone, 
expreilion,  tafte,  and  execution,  were  as  exadtly  iimilar  as 
double  Hops  on  the  fame  inftrurnent. 

In  1761  they  went  into  Germany,  and  were  engaged  in 
the  chapel  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  in  his  houlhold 
as  chamber  muficians. 

PLASCHKEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflian  Li- 
thuania ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Tililt. 

PLASEMBURG,  a town  of  Tranfylvania,  near  Her- 
manftadt. 

PI.,ASENCIA,  or  Placencia,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Guipufcoa  ; zo  miles  N.  of  Vittoria. 

Plasencia, 
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Plasencia,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Eftramadura,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  mountains,  in  a nar- 
row valley,  tolerably  fertile,  nine  leagues  long,  and  watered 
by  the  river  Xerte.  The  town  Hands  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  and  is  partly  furrounded  by  it,  as  if  in  a peninfula. 
Its  fituation  is  alfo  embellifhed  by  an  agreeable  promenade. 
Plafencia  is  a fuffragan  of  San  Jago,  and  its  diocefe  compre- 
hends a cathedral,  chapter,  and  152  parilhes.  This  town  is 
the  chief  place  of  a corregidoret,  and  contains  feven  parifh 
churches,  three  convents  of  monks,  and  feveral  chapels  or 
oratories.  Here  is  a fine  aqueduft,  which  conveys  water 
from  the  dillance  of  two  leagues,  and  has  upwards  of  80 
arches  ; 95  miles  W.S.W.  of  Madrid.  N.  lat.  40°  3'. 
W.  long.  5°  9'. 

PLASH,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  bough  or  ftem  which 
is  laid  down  by  means  of  a nick  or  cut  being  made  on  the 
upper  fide  of  it,  in  repairing  or  reltoring  old  hedge-fences. 

PLASHER,  a perfon  of  the  labouring  kind,  w'hofe 
bufinefs  is  the  making  or  repairing  of  hedge-fences  by  means 
of 

PLASHING  of  hedges.,  the  operation  or  procefs  by 
which  this  fort  of  work  is  performed  in  reltoring  old  run  up 
open  hedges.  The  ufual  mode  of  executing  it  is  as  follows  ; 
the  ftronger  llems  are  felefted,  at  as  regular  diftances  as 
poffible,  and  generally  at  about  thirty  inches  apart.  Thefe 
are  called  the  Hakes  ; and  are  commonly  headed  over  at 
four  or  five  feet  above  the  furface,  according  to  the  general 
Hrength  of  the  hedge  in  queHion,  fo  as  they  may  all  range 
in  line,  and  at  one  height.  The  more  pliable  branches  and 
fmall  twigs  are  interwoven,  in  theballcet  manner,  among  the 
Hakes,  from  top  to  bottom,  as  clofely  as  polfible.  Such  as 
will  not  bend  in  a pliable  manner,  and  afterwards  remain  in 
due  pofition,  are  fnagged  half  through  with  the  bill,  to 
make  them  more  obedient.  The  Hrong  Hems  that  cannot 
be  laid  in,  and  are  not  wanted  for  Hakes,  are  cut  clofe  by 
the  furface.  In  places  where  Hems  Hrong  enough,  and  fit 
for  Hakes,  are  wanting,  the  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  dead 
Hakes.  After  the  plalhing  is  finiHied,  the  hedge  is  drefled 
fmooth  on  both  fides  with  the  bill,  or  fome  other  fimilar 
inHrument.  This  is  a method  that  is  much  pracHifed  in 
HertiordHiire  and  fome  other  counties.  See  Fence. 

The  principal  objedlion  to  this  mode,  which  is  certainly 
the  cheapeH  and  moH  eafily  performed,  is,  that  the  Hakes, 
or  cut-over  Hems,  Hioot  forth  Hrongly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  under  part  of  the  hedge,  which,  by  over-ihadowing,  they 
retard  in  growth,  and  keep  naked  of  fpray  ; and  which  pro- 
bably fuggeHed  an  improvement,  which  is  that  of  cutting 
none  over  at  all,  but  weaving  in  the  tops  of  the  Hakes  along 
with  the  plaflies.  The  propriety  of  this  mode  is  at  once 
evident  ; for,  befides  that  the  above  complaint  cannot  pof- 
fibly  attach,  the  Hems  cut  by  the  furface  fend  up  a Hrong 
growth,  which,  intermixing  with  the  plaHies,  renders  the 
whole  more  clofe  and  impenetrable  than  would  otherwife 
be  the  cafe. 

In  cafes  where  two  rows  of  quicks  have  been  planted, 
according  to  the  common  method,  at  the  dillance  ot  a foot 
from  each  other,  the  back  row  being  plaHied  in  fome  of  the 
above  modes,  and  the  front  one  being  cut  down  to  the  Hub, 
would  be  the  moH  effedlual  method  of  preferving  the  pre- 
fent,  and  producing  a new  fence.  It  is,  however,  conceived, 
that  this  operation  can  only  be  effedtually  and  handfomely 
performed  in  cafes  where  there  is  a good  portion  of  fpray 
and  long  pliable  flioots  or  branches  ; and  when  the  edge  has, 
if  not  youth,  at  leaH  vigour  on  its  fide,  to  fend  forth  a 
luxuriant  grow'th,  and  cover  the  naked  appearance  the 
plaflies  would  otherwife  have.  And  that  for  thi?  more 
handfome  performance  of  this  bufinefs,  there  is  alfo  a feafon 


more  fuitable  than  another,  which  is  the  fall,  or  beginning  of 
winter,  as  at  this  feafon  the  flioots  are  more  pliable  than  in 
fpring,  when  the  fap  begins  to  rife  and  circulate  ; at  which 
time  the  flioots  of  all  plants  are  moH  brittle.  After  the 
hedge  is  plaflied,  the  ditch,  provided  there  be  one,  fliould 
be  fcoiired  out,  and  drefled  up  ; and  that  where  the  fence  is 
properly  attended  to,  in  regard  to  pruning  and  cutting,  it 
may  lait  for  many  years. 

The  manner  of  executing  this  fort  of  work  in  the  Hert- 
fordfliire  mode  has  been  fully  explained  in  fpeaking  of  the 
nature  of  reHoring  fences. 

This  fort  of  praftice  is  fometimes  flecefi'ary  to  be  had  re- 
courfe  to  in  gardens  where  the  outward  fences  have  been 
fuffered  to  run  up  in  rude  growth,  naked  and  open  at  the 
bottoms  ; they  being  reformed  and  reduced  to  order  by 
proper  trimming,  thinning,  cutting,  and  laying  dowm  the 
general  Hems  and  branches  in  a fianting  manner  lengthways, 
according  to  the  ranges  of  the  hedges,  being  interwoven 
between  other  Hems  which  are  left  upright ; the  work 
being  aflifled  by  fuitably  nicking,  cutting,  or  gafliing  the 
different  parts  on  their  upper  fides  ; and  the  whole  of  the 
fmaller  lateral  branches  being  plaflied  in,  fo  as  to  clofe 
all  the  lower  vacancies,  and  thicken  every  part  regularly 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  to  the  height  of  from  three  to 
four  feet,  or  a little  more,  according  to  circumHances. 

This  procefs  is  occalionally  performed  to  any  kind  of  deci- 
duous common  hedges,  fuch  as  thofe  of  white-thorn,  black- 
thorn, elm,  poplar,  beech,  or  sther  forts  ; and  in  proceed- 
ing in  the  w'ork,  it  is  frequently  necelfary,  efpecially  in  very 
dilorderly  rough  edges,  previoufly  to  trim  or  lop  off  much 
of  the  outw^ard  and  over-growdng  rude  branches  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  large  naked  wood  and  obvioufly  fuper- 
abundant  growths,  both  above  and  below  ; carefully  bring- 
ing dowm  fuch  branches  or  other  parts  as  are  left  in  an 
exaft  and  regular  manner,  plafli  after  plafli,  until  the  whole 
bufinefs  is  finifhed. 

PLASM,  Plasma,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a mould, 
w’herein  any  metal,  or  fuch  like  running  matter,  wliich  will 
afterwards  harden,  is  call  to  receive  its  figure. 

PLASO,  in  Botany,  RJieede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  6.  29.  t.  16, 
17,  is  a very  noble  papilionaceous  and  leguminous  flirub, 
or  tree,  referred  by  Lamarck  to  Erythrma,  with  the  fpecific 
name  of  monofperma.  Juflieu,  Gen.  357,  mentions  it  under 
that  genus,  with  a hint,  extremely  well  founded,  of  its  pro- 
bably conHituting  a new  one.  Of  this  the  celebrated 
Daniih  botaniH,  Koenig,  who  gathered  in  India  two  fpecies 
of  the  genus  in  queHion,  was  aware.  He  named  it  Butea, 
after  that  diflinguilhed  lover  of  botany,  the  firil  earl  of 
Bute  ; either  not  knowing,  or  not  recollecting,  that 
another  genus  was  called  Stuartia  by  Linnaeus,  in  honour 
of  this  nobleman,  and  was  univerfally  received  under  that 
denomination.  Dr.  Roxburgli  has  liuwever  publilhed  the 
Butea,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Willdenow,  Sp.  Pi.  v.  3.  917, 
as  well  as  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v,  4.  252,  and  by  the  late 
Rev,  Mr.  Wood,  in  our  5th  vol.  See  Butea. 

The  name  is  altogether  madmiflible  on  the  ground  above 
mentioned,  one  genus  being  abundantly  fufficient  to  com- 
memorate any  one  perfon  whatever,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  a fimilar  example,  among  clallical  writers  of 
the  Linnsean  fchool,  Butea  may  neverthelefs  remain  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  marchionefs  of  Bute,  w!io  paid  much 
attention  to  botany,  and  is  mentioned  as  having  introduced 
feveral  plants  from  the  gardens  of  Madrid,  into  thofe  of 
England. 

PLASS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Rakonitz  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Rakonitz. 

PLASSEY,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  Bengal,  near 
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which  colonel  Clive  defeated  the  troops  of  Surajah  Dowlah 
in  1757  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Moorfhedabad. 

PLASTER,  or  Plaistek,  in  Building,  a compofition 
of  lime,  fometimes  wdth  hair,  fometimes  with  fand,  &c.  to 
parget  or  cover  the  nudities  of  a building. 

There  is  alfo  a platter  of  a coarfer  fort  than  the  platter 
of  Paris,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  this  country  for  floors 
in  gentlemen’s  houfes,  and  for  corn-granaries  : it  is  made 
of  a blueifli  ttone,  taken  out  of  quarries,  which  are  gene- 
rally at  the  fide  of  a hill,  much  like  the  ttone  of  which 
Dutch  terras  is  made:  the  ttone  is  burnt  like  lime,  becomes 
white  by  burning,  afid  when  mixed  with  water,  does  not 
terment  like  lime  : when  cold,  it  is  beat  into  a fine  powder  ; 
and  when  it  is  iiled,  the  quantity  of  about  a bulhel  is  put 
into  a tub,  and  water  applied  to  it,  till  it  becomes  liquid  : 
in  this  Itate  it  is  well  ttirred  with  a Hick,  and  ufed  imme- 
diately ; for  in  lefs  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  it  becomes 
hard  and  good  for  nothing,  as  it  will  not  bear  being  mixed 
a lecond  time  like  lime.  See  Gypsum,  and  Plastering. 

Plaster,  in  Pharmacy,  an  external  application  of  a 
harder  confittence  than  our  ointments  : thefe  are  to  be 
ipread  according  to  the  different  circumttances  of  the 
wound,  place,  or  patient,  either  upon  linen  or  leather. 

If  the  part  upon  which  they  are  to  be  laid  be  naturally 
hairy,  it  mutt  be  fhaved ; but  that  they  may  flick  the 
better,  the  natural  fhape  of  the  part  mutt  be  confulted,  and 
the  platter  fpread  and  formed  accordingly,  either  round, 
iquare,  triangular,  elliptical,  in  a lunar  form,  or  in  fhape 
of  the  letter  T.  Some  alfo  are  divided  at  both  ends,  and 
others  are  perforated  in  the  middle  : thefe  latt  are  of  fre- 
quent ufe  in  fraClures  attended  with  a wound  ; for  by  this 
contrivance  the  wound  may  be  cleanfed  and  dreffed  without 
removing  the  platter. 

Indeed  there  is  almott  no  part  of  the  body  which  a platter 
of  one  of  thofe  forms  m.iy  not  be  made  to  ferve  for,  if  it 
be  notched  about  the  edges  with  a pair  of  fciflars.  See 
Emplastrum. 

The  ufe  of  platters  is  various  ; they  are  ferviceable  in 
fccuring  the  dreflings,  they  alfo  forward  the  maturation  of 
the  pus,  agglutinate  and  heal  wounds,  unite  broken  bones, 
heal  burns,  alluage  pain,  and  ttrengthen  weak  parts.  In 
many  inttances  they  contain  acrid  and  ttimulating  fubllances, 
and  operate  as  rubefacients,  or  blitters. 

The  calces  or  oxyds  of  lead  boiled  vs  ith  oils,  unite  with 
them  into  a platter  of  a proper  confittence,  which  makes 
the  bafis  of  feveral  other  plaflers  ; but  fome  of  them  owe 
their  confittence  to  wax  and  refin  ; and  others  contain  no 
oily  or  fatty  matter  whatever : in  boiling  thefe  compofitions, 
a quantity  of  hot  water  mutt  be  added  from  time  to  time, 
to  prevent  the  platter  from  burning  and  growing  black  ; 
but  this  fliould  be  done  with  care,  lett  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  explode. 

Platters  fliould  not  adhere  to  the  hand  when  cold  ; they 
fliould  be  eafily  fpread  when  heated  ; and  after  they  ai'e 
fpread  they  fliould  remain  tenacious  and  pliant  ; but  they 
fliould  not  be  fo  loft  as  to  run  when  heated  by  the  Ikin. 
All  platters  become  too  confittent  or  brittle  when  long 
kept  ; but  in  this  cafe,  thofe  which  are  uncluous  may  be 
remelted  by  a gentle  heat,  and  fome  oil  added  to  them. 
They  are  ufually  formed  into  rolls,  each  of  which  is 
v/rapped  in  paper,  and  when  ufed,  they  are  melted,  and 
fpread  on  leather,  calico,  linen,  or  filk.  Thofe  that  con- 
tain metallic  oxyds  ought  to  be  melted  by  boiling  water, 
for,in  a greater  degree  of  heat  the  tatty  matter  is  apt  to 
reduce  the  oxyd. 

Pla.ster,  Bdhefive.  See  Emplastrum. 

Plastep.,  Ammoniac,  is  formed  by  diiTolving  50Z.  of 
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purified  ammoniac  in  half  a pint  of  acetic  acid  (dittilled 
vinegar),  and  evaporating  the  folution  in  an  iron  veffel 
placed  in  a water  bath  ; conttantly  ttirring  it  till  it  acquire 
a proper  confittence.  This  platter,  which  is  ttimulant  and 
refolvent,  is  applied  to  fcrophulous  humours,  and  white 
fwellings,  and  fometimes  over  the  fcalp,  in  tinea  capitis. 

Plaster,  Ammoniac,  with  Mercury.  See  Emplastrum. 

Plaster,  Anodyne.  See  Emplastrum,  and  Plaster 
of  Opium,  infra. 

Plaster,  Aromatic,  is  formed,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Dublin  pharmacopeia,  of  frankincenfe,  3 oz. ; 
yellow  wax,  ^oz.  ; cinnamon  bark  in  powder,  6 dr.  ; oil 
of  pimenta  and  oil  of  lemons,  of  each  2 dr.  Melt  the 
frankincenfe  and  the  wax  together,  and  ttrain  the  mixture ; 
when  it  thickens  by  cooling,  mix  with  it  the  powder  of 
cinnamon  previoufly  rubbed  with  the  oils,  and  form  them 
into  a platter.  This  platter  is  an  elegant  ttimulant,  and 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ttomach  in  dyfpepfia,  and  in- 
creafed  irritability  of  that  vifeus,  allays  pain  and  vomiting, 
and  expels  flatus.  As  the  oils  are  very  volatile,  it  nmtt  be 
fpread  by  the  thumb  without  being  melted.  It  requires  to 
be  frequently  renewed,  and  is  not  very  adhefive. 

Plaster,  Affafeetida,  confifts,  by  the  Edinb.  pharm.,  of 
platter  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  and  affafoetida,  of 
each  two  parts,  and  galbanum  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  one 
part.  This  platter  is  fometimes  applied  over  the  umbilical 
region,  in  flatulence  and  hytteria. 

Plaster,  BUJlering,  Emplajlrum  Lytta  of  the  Lond, 
pharmac.,  is  made  by  melting  i^lb.  ol  wax  platter  with  a 
pound  of  prepared  lard,  and  after  removing  them  from  the 
fire,  when  the  mixture  is  beginning  to  be  folid,  fprinkling 
in  I lb.  of  blittering  flies  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  and 
mixing  the  whole  together.  The  emplcflrum  Meloes  niefica- 
torii,  olim,  emplajlrum  vefcatorium  of  the  Edinb.  pharm., 
confifts  of  mutton  fuet,  yellow  wax,  refin,  and  blittering 
flies,  of  each  equal  weights.  Reduce  the  infedls  to  a fine 
powder,  and  mix  them  with  the  other  articles,  previoufly 
melted  together,  and  removed  from  the  fire.  The  emplajlrum 
cantharidis  of  the  Dubl.  pharmac.  is  formed  by  melting 
purified  yellow  wax  and  mutton  fuet,  of  each  a pound,  and 
4 oz.  of  yellow  refin  together,  and  a little  before  they  con- 
crete in  becoming  folid,  fprinkling  in  i lb.  of  blittering 
flies  in  fine  powder,  and  forming  the  whole  into  a platter. 
( See  Emplastrum.  ) Blittering  platters  fliould  remain  ap- 
plied at  leall  for  twelve  hours  to  raife  a perfect  blitter  ; they 
are  then  to  be  removed,  the  veficle  is  to  be  cut  at  the  moil 
depending  part,  and  without  removing  the  cuticle,  the  vefi- 
cated  part  is  to  be  drefled  with  fimple  cerate,  or  fpermaceti 
ointment  ; and  the  old  cuticle  allowed  to  remain  until  a new 
one  is  formed  under  it  ; when  it  peels  off,  and  the  whole  is 
healed  in  the  courfe  of  a few  days.  The  application  of 
thefe  platters  is  fometimes  attended  with  ftrangiiry  and 
bloody  urine,  from  the  abforption  of  the  a£live  principles 
of  the  infedl,  and  the  irritation  of  the  kidnies  and  urethra ; 
and  this  effeifl  is  much  increafed,  if  the  blitter  be  applied 
over  an  abraded  furfacc,  e.g.  on  the  head  after  it  has  been 
immediately  fhaved,  and  alfo  if  the  platter  has  remained  too 
long  applied.  To  prevent  llrangury,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  mix  camphor  with  the  blittering  compofition, 
but  this  has  no  good  ette£l ; it  is  better  obviated  by  copious 
dilution  with  milk,  or  mucilaginous  fluids,  and  fomenta- 
tions of  warm  milk  and  water  to  the  bliftered  part,  after 
the  removal  of  the  platter.  When  the  head  is  to  be  bliftered, 
it  fhould  be  fhaved  at  leatt  ten  hours  before  the  platter  is 
applied  ; and  in  all  cafes  it  is  expedient  to  interpofe  a piece 
of  thin  gauze  between  the  veficatory  and  the  fkin,  wetted 
with  vinegar,  and  applied  fmooth  and  very  clofe  over  the. 
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plafter.  When  the  blillered  part  becomes  a fpreading  Tore, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe  in  irritable  habits,  the  belt  local 
application  is  a warm  emollient  poultice,  and  bathing  the 
denuded  furface  frequently  with  tepid  milk  and  water ; 
while  at  the  fame  time  cinchona  bark  is  internally  admi- 
niftered.  See  Blister. 

Plaster  of  Spanl/1}  JUes,  compound,  of  Edinb.  pharm.,  is 
prepared  of  1 8 parts  of  Venice  turpentine  ; Burgundy  pitch 
and  bliftering  flies,  of  each  1 2 parts  ; yellow  wax,  4 parts ; 
fubacetite  of  copper,  2 parts ; white  muftard  feeds  and 
black  pepper,  of  each  i part.  Melt  the  Burgundy  pitch 
and  the  wax,  and  add  to  them  the  turpentine ; while  thefe 
remain  ffill  warm,  after  being  melted,  fprinkle  in  the  other 
ingredients  reduced  to  line  powder,  and  mix  them,  Itirring 
conftantly,  fo  as  to  form  a plafter.  This  plafter  is  intended 
to  raife  a blifter  more  quickly  than  the  former,  and  is  there- 
fore adapted  to  cafes  of  gout  and  cramps  of  the  ftomach, 
in  which  the  effedf  of  the  blifter  muff  be  almoft  inftantly 
produced.  Its  operation  is  attended  with  much  pain  and 
pungent  fenfe  of  heat ; and  it  is  apt  to  produce  very  un- 
pleafant  ulceration  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  applied. 

Plaster,  Cephalic.  See  Emplastrum  Cephal'icum. 

Plaster,  Common.  See  Emplastrum  Commune. 

Plaster,  Cumin.  See  Emplastrum  e Cymino.  This 
plafter  is  ftimulant  and  difcutient  ; and  is  applied  to  the 
hypogaftric  region  in  flatulence  and  a cold  feeling  of  the 
bowels,  and  to  indolent  tumours. 

Plaster,  Drawing.  See  Emplastrum  Attrahens. 

Plaster  of  Gallanum,  Compound,  of  the  Lond.  pharm., 
is  compofed  of  purified  galbanum,  8 ounces ; plafter  of 
lead,  3 pounds;  common  turpentine,  10  drachms;  and  refin 
of  the  fpruce'  fir  powdered,  3 ounces.  Having  melted  the 
galbanum  and  the  turpentine  together,  mix  in  firft  the  refin, 
and  then  the  plafter  of  lead  previoufly  melted  by  a flow  fire, 
and  mix  the  whole  together.  plafler  of  galbanum  of  the 

Dub.  pharm.  is  prepared  by  adding  to  i lb.  of  galbanum 
melted  by  heat,  albs,  of  litharge  plafter,  and  40Z.  of  yel- 
low wax  fliced  ; and  then  melting  the  whole  together  by  a 
gentle  heat. 

Plaster,  Gum,  of  Edinb.  ph.,  is  compofed  of  8 parts  of 
plafter  of  lemi-vitreous  oxvd  of  lead,  and  ammoniac  gum- 
refin,  galbanum,  yellow  wax,  of  each  i part.  See  Em- 
plastrum Gummi. 

Thefe  plafters  are  ftimulant  and  fuppurative.  They  are 
applied  with  advantage  to  fcrophulous  tumours  ; to  joints 
which  have  been  long  affefted  with  arthritic  pains  ; and  to 
the  loins  in  rickets.  As  a fuppurative,  they  are  applied  to 
indolent  tumours,  and  to  reduce  the  induration  w’hich  often 
remains  round  abfeefles,  after  they  are  difeharged. 

Plaster,  Mercurial.  (See  Emplastrum  csrawz.’/ic  cum 
Mercurio. ) The  Edinb.  pharmac.  diredts  it  to  be  prepared 
of  olive  oil  and  refin,  of  each  i part  ; mercury,  3 parts  ; 
plafter  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  6 parts  ; rub  the 
mercury  w'ith  the  oil  and  the  refin,  previoufly  melted  toge- 
ther and  cooled,  until  the  globules  difappear  ; then  add  gra- 
dually the  plafter  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead  melted,  and 
let  the  whole  be  carefully  mixed  together.  Thefe  plafters 
are  powerful  difeutients,  and  are  applied  to  buboes,  venereal 
tumours,  nodes  when  they  are  not  very  painful  to  the  touch, 
and  indurations ; they  are  aifo  applied  to  joints  affeefed  with 
obftinate  fyphilitic  pains. 

Plaster  of  Opium,  conufts  of  hard  opium  pow'dered, 
•I  oz. ; refin  of  the  fpruce  fir  pow'dered,  3 oz.  ; lead  plafter, 
I lb. : melt  the  plafter  and  the  refin  together,  then  add  the 
opium,  and  mix  the  whole.  This  plafter  is  faid  to  be 
anodyne,  and  ufeful  in  relieving  rheumatifm  and  local  pains. 

Plaster  of  red  oxyd  of  Iron  of  Edin.  pharm.,  fonneriy 


firengthening  plajler,  is  compofed  of  plafter  of  femi-vitreeus 
oxyd  of  lead,  24  parts  ; refin,  6 parts  ; yellow  wax  and 
olive  oil,  of  each  3 parts  ; and  red  oxyd  of  iron,  8 parts  ; 
rub  the  red  oxyd  of  iron  with  the  oil,  and  add  the  other 
ingredients  melted. 

Plaster  of  Franhincenfe  of  Dubl.  pharm.  is  formed  of 
litliarge  plafter,  2 lbs.  ; frankincenfe,  i lb.  ; and  red  oxyd 
of  iron,  3 oz.  ; to  the  frankincenfe  and  plafter  melted  toge- 
ther add  the  oxyd,  ftirring  them  together  fo  as  to  form  a 
plafter.  Thefe  plafters  are  fuppofed  to  be  tonic  ; and  are 
ufed  in  mufcular  relaxations,  and  weaknefles  of  the  joints 
after  fprains ; but  they  aft  chiefly  in  affording  a mechanical 
fupport  to  the  parts.  See  Emplastrum  Roborans. 

Plaster,  Compound  pitch,  is  compofed  of  dried  pitch, 
2 lbs.  ; frankincenfe,  i lb.  ; yellow  refin  and  yellow  wax,  of 
each  40Z.  ; and  exprelfed  oil  of  nutmeg,  i oz.  To  the 
pitch,  refin,  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  firft  the  frank- 
incenfe, then  the  oil  of  nutmeg,  and  mix  the  wfliole.  This 
plafter  is  ftimulant  and  rubefacient.  It  is  ufed  in  catarrh, 
and  other  pulmonary  affeftions,  applied  to  the  thorax  ; and 
in  head-ache,  and  chronic  ophthalmia,  applied  to  the  temples. 
When  a ferous  exudation  takes  place,  the  plafter  fhould  be 
frequently  renewed. 

Plaster,  Head,  is  prepared  by  boiling  together  over  a 
flow  fire,  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  rubbed  to  a very 
fine  powder,  5 lbs.  ; olive  oil,  a gallon  ; water,  2 pints, 
ftirring  conftantly  until  the  oil  and  oxyd  of  lead  cohere  into 
the  confiftence  of  a plafter.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  to 
add  a little  boiling  water,  if  the  whole  of  that  which  was 
employed  at  firft  (hall  be  confumed  before  the  end  of  the 
procefs. 

Plaster  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  Dead,  formerly  com- 
mon plajler,  is  prepared  of  the  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead, 

1 part  ; and  olive  oil,  2 parts ; having  added  fome  water, 
boil  them,  ftirring  conftantly,  until  the  oil  and  the  oxyd 
unite  into  a plafter.  See  Emplastrum. 

Plaster,  Litharge,  of  Dub.  ph.,  is  prepared  by  mixing 
ylbs.  of  litharge  in  fine  powder  ; 9 lbs.  of  olive  oil,  and 

2 pints  of  boiling  water,  at  a high  temperature,  conftantly 
ftirring  until  the  oil  and  the  litharge  unite  fo  as  to  form  a 
plafter,  lupplying  occafionally  any  wafte  of  water  that  mav 
take  place.  Thefe  plafters  are  intended  chiefly  to  defend 
excoriated  furfaces  from  the  adtion  of  the  air,  and  to  form 
the  bails  of  fome  other  plafters. 

Plaster,  Refm,  is  formed  of  yellow  refin,  -^Ib.,  and 
lead  plafter,  3 lbs.  ; melt  the  lead  plafter  by  a gentle  heat  ; 
then  add  the  refin  in  powder  and  mix. 

Pi,  aster,  Refmous,  formerly  adhejive  plajler,  is  compofed 
of  plafter  of  lemi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  5 parts,  and  refin, 
I part. 

Plaster  with  Refm,  Litharge,  is  formed  by  melting 
3-J  lbs.  of  litharge  plafter  by  a moderate  heat,  and  adding 
■^Ib.  of  yellow  refin  finely  pulverized,  that  it  may  melt 
quickly,  and  form  a plafter.  ; See  Emplastrum  Adheftvum.  1 
Thefe  plafters  are  defenfive,  adhefive,  and  gently  ftimulant  ; 
they  are  ufed  for  retaining  together  the  lijis  of  recent 
wounds,  when  it  is  propofed  to  heal  them  by  the  firft  inten- 
tion ; to  give  fupport  to  ulcerated  parts  ; and  to  aflift  their 
granulation  and  cicatrization. 

Plaster,  Soap.  (See  Emplastrum  Saponis.)  The 
foap  plajler  of  the  Edinb.  pharm.  is  compofed  of  4 parts  of 
femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead  ; 2 parts  of  gum  plafter,  and 
I part  of  foap  fliced.  Mix  the  foap  with  the  plafters 
melted  together ; then  boil  them  a little  fo  as  to  form  plafter. 
Soap  plafter  is  difcutient,  and  is  applied  to  lymphatic  tu- 
mours ; but  it  is  much  lefs  ufeful  than  the  mercurial  plafter. 

Pl.aster,  Stomachic.  See  Emplastrum  Stomachicum. 

Plaster, 
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Plaster,  Warm,  is  made  by  melting  together,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  one  ounce  of  gum  plafter,  and  two  drachms  of 
bliftering  plafter  ; or  one  part  of  plafter  of  cantharides,  and 
feven  parts  of  Burgundy  pitch,  according  to  the  Dublin 
pharmacopeia.  This  is  ufeful  in  catarrh,  hooping-cough, 
the  fciatica,  and  other  fixed  pains  of  the  rheumatic  kind. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for  fome  time,  and  to  be 
renewed,  at  leaft,  once  a week. 

Plaster,  Wax,  is  formed  by  melting  together  of  yellow 
wax  and  of  prepared  fuet,  of  each  three  pounds  ; and  yel- 
low refin  a pound  ; and  then  flraining.  The  Jtmple  plajler, 
formerly  wax  plajler  of  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia,  is  formed 
of  yellow  wax,  three  parts;  mutton  fuet  and  refm,  of  each 
two  parts.  Thefe  were  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  melilot 
platter,  as  a proper  application  after  blitters,  and  in  other 
cafes  where  a gentle  digeftion  is  neceffary  ; but  on  account 
of  the  pain  and  irritation  they  occafion,  they  are  now  feldom 
employed. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  is  a foflile  ftone,  ferving  many  pur- 
pofes  in  building  ; and  ufed  likewife  ia  fculpture,  to  mould 
and  make  ftatues,  balfo  relievos,  and  other  decorations  in 
architefture. 

It  is  dug  out  of  quarries,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  ; whence  its  name.  The  fineft  is  that  of 
Montmartre.  See  Gypsum. 

Platter  of  Paris,  among  our  workmen,  is  of  two  kinds, 
vi%.  crude,  or  in  the  ttone,  and  burnt,  or  beaten. 

The  crude  is  the  native  platter,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
quarry  ; in  which  ttate  it  is  ufed  as  ttiards  in  the  foundations 
of  buildings. 

The  burnt  platter  is  a preparation  of  the  former,  by  cal- 
cining it  hke  lime  in  a kiln  or  furnace,  and  then  beating  it 
into  powder,  and  diluting  and  working  it.  In  this  ttate  it 
is  ufed  as  mortar,  or  cement,  in  building. 

This,  when  well  fitted,  and  reduced  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  is  ufed  alfo  to  make  figures,  and  other  works  of 
fculpture ; and  is,  befides,  of  fome  ufe  in  taking  out  fpots 
of  greafe,  &c.  in  fluffs  and  filks. 

The  method  of  reprefenting  a face  truly  in  plafter  of 
Paris  is  this  : the  perfon,  whofe  figure  is  defigned,  is  laid 
on  his  back,  with  any  convenient  thing  to  keep  off  the  hair. 
Into  each  noftril  is  conveyed  a conical  piece  of  Itiff  paper, 
open  at  both  ends,  to  allow  of  refpiration.  Tliefe  tubes, 
being  anointed  with  oil,  are  fupported  by  the  hand  of  an 
affiftant ; then  the  face  is  lightly  oiled  over,  and  the  eyes 
being  kept  fhut,  alabatter  frefli  calcined,  and  tempered  to  a 
thinnifh  coniiftence  with  water,  is  by  fpoonfuls  nimbly 
thrown  all  over  the  face,  till  it  lies  near  the  thicknefs  of  an 
inch.  This  matter  grows  fenfibly  hot,  and  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  hardens  into  a kind  of  ftony  concretion  ; 
which  being  gently  taken  off,  reprefents,  on  its  concave 
furface,  the  minuteft  part  of  the  original  face.  In  this  a 
head  of  good  clay  may  be  moulded,  and  therein  the  eyes  are 
to  be  opened,  and  other  neceffary  amendments  made.  This 
fecond  face  being  anointed  with  oil,  a fecond  mould  of  cal- 
cined alabatter  is  made,  confifting  of  two  parts  joined 
lengthways  along  the  ridge  of  the  nofe  ; and  herein  may 
be  caft,  with  the  fame  matter,  a face  extremely  like  the 
original. 

If  finely  powdered  alabatter,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  be  put 
into  a bafon  over  a fire,  it  will,  when  hot,  affume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a fluid,  by  roiling  in  waves,  yielding  to  the 
touch,  fteaming,  &c.,  all  which  properties  it  again  lofes  on 
the  departure  of  the  heat ; and  being  thrown  upon  paper, 
will  not  at  all  wet  it,  but  imnaediately  difeover  itfelf  to  be 
as  motionlefs  as  before  it  was  fet  over  the  fire  ; whereby  it 
appears,  that  a heap  of  fuch  little  bodies  as  are  neither 


fpherical,  nor  otherwife  regularly  fhaped,  nor  fmall  enough 
to  be  below  the  difeernment  of  the  eye,  may,  without  fu- 
fion,  be  made  fluid,  barely  by  a fufficiently  ftrong  and 
various  agitation  of  the  particles  which  compofe  it ; and, 
moreover,  lofe  its  fluidity  immediately'  upon  the  ceffation 
tliereof. 

Two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  burnt  alabatter,  mixed  up 
thin  with  water,  in  a fhort  time  coagulate,  at  the  bottom 
of  a veffel  full  of  water,  into  a hard  lump,  notwithflanding 
the  water  that  furrounded  it.  Artificers  obferve,  that  the 
coagulating  property  of  burnt  alabatter  will  be  very  much 
impaired  or  loft,  if  the  powder  be  kept  too  long,  efpecially 
if  in  the  open  air,  before  it  is  made  ufe  of ; and  when  it 
hath  been  once  tempered  with  water,  and  fuffered  to  grow 
hard,  they  cannot,  by  any  burning  or  powdering  of  it  again, 
make  it  ferviceable  for  their  purpofe  as  before.  Boyle’s 
Works  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  133.  313.  341. 

This  matter,  when  wrought  into  veflels,  &c.  is  flill  of  fo 
loofe  and  Ipongy  a texture,  that  the  air  has  eafy  paflage 
through  it.  Mr.  Boyle  gives  an  account,  among  his  ex- 
periments with  the  air-pump,  of  his  preparing  a tube  of  this 
plafter,  clofed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other,  and  on  ap- 
plying the  open  end  to  the  cement,  as  is  ufually  done  with 
the  receivers,  it  was  found  utterly  impoflible  to  exhauft  all 
the  air  out  of  it  ; for  frefli  air  from  without  preffed  in  as 
fall  as  the  other,  or  internal  air,  was  exhaufted,  though  the 
fides  of  the  tube  were  of  a confiderable  thicknefs.  A tube 
of  iron  was  then  put  on  the  engine  ; fo  that  being  filled 
with  water,  the  tube  of  platter  of  Paris  was  covered  with 
it ; and  on  ufing  the  pump,  it  was  immediately  feen,  that 
the  water  patted  through  into  it  as  eafily  as  the  air  had  done, 
when  that  was  the  ambient  fluid.  After  this,  trying  it 
with  Venice  turpentine  inftead  of  water,  the  thing  fucceeded 
very  well ; and  the  tube  might  be  perfedlly  exhaufted,  and 
would  remain  in  that  ttate  feveral  hours.  After  this,  on 
pouring  fome  hot  oil  upon  the  turpentine,  the  cafe  was 
much  altered ; for  the  turpentine  melting  with  this,  that 
became  a thinner  fluid,  and-  in  this  ttate  capable  of  patting 
like  water  into  the  pores  of  the  platter.  On  taking  away' 
the  tube  after  this,  it  was  remarkable  that  the  turpentine, 
which  had  pervaded  and  filled  its  pores,  rendered  it  tranf- 
parent,  in  the  manner  that  water  gives  tranfparency  to  that 
lingular  ftone  called  oculus  mundi.  In  this  manner,  the 
weight  of  air,  under  proper  management,  will  be  capable 
of  making  feveral  forts  of  glues  penetrate  plafter  of  Paris  ; 
and  not  only  tliis  but  baked  earth,  wood,  and  all  other 
bodies  porous  enough  to  admit  water  on  this  occafion. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  122. 

Plafter  of  Paris,  diluted  with  water  into  the  confiftence 
of  a foft  or  thin  pafte,  quickly  fets  or  grows  firm,  and  at 
the  inftant  of  its  fetting,  has  its  .bulk  increafed  ; for  Mr. 
Boyde  has  found,  that  a glafs  veffel,  filled  with  the  fluid 
mixture,  and  clofely  flopped,  burfts  while  the  mixture 
fets,  and  fometimes  a quantity  of  water  iflues  through  the 
cracks. 

This  expanfion  of  the  plafter,  in  patting  from  a foft  to  a 
firm  Hate,  is  one  of  its  valuable  properties  ; rendering  it  an 
excellent  matter  for  filling  cavities  in  fundry  works,  where 
other  earthy  mixtures  would  flirink  and  leave  vacuities,  or 
entirely  feparate  from  the  adjoining  parts. 

It  is  probable  alfo,  that  this  expanfion  of  the  plafter 
might  be  made  to  contribute  not  a little  to  the  elegance  of 
the  imprellions  which  it  receives  from  medals,  &c.  by  pro- 
perly confining  the  foft  matter,  that  its  expanfion  may  force 
It  into  the  minuteft  traces  of  the  figure ; the  expanfion  of 
the  matter  doing  the  fame  office  as  the  prett'ure  by  which 
the  wax  is  forced  into  the  cavities  of  a feal. 
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Flailer  of  Paris  promotes  the  fufion  of  forged  iron. 

This  fubllance  is  commonly  ufed  for  taking  cafts  and  im- 
preilions  from  figures,  bufts,  medals,  &c.  as  it  is  adapted 
to  the  double  ufe  of  making  both  cafts  and  moulds  for 
forming  them.  See  ImpreJJlotis  of  Medals. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  in  Agriculture,  a lubllance  of  the  cal- 
careous kind,  in  combination  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  which 
has  been  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  a manure.  See  Gypsum 
and  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

Plaster,  in  Gunnery,  a piece  of  greafed  leather  or  rag, 
ufed  by  riflemen,  &c.  to  make- the  ball  lit  the  bore  of  the 
piece. 

Plaster  Floors,  in  Rural  Economy,  Inch  floors  as  are 
conftituted  of  plafter,  prepared  from  fuch  lime  as  poflefles 
a ftrong  binding  property.  They  are  highly  ufeful  in  cot- 
tages and  farm-houfes,  as  affording  much  fecurity  againlt 
fire.  In  conftrudfing  them,  it  is  obferved,  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  Communications  to  the  Board,  that  the  joifts  are 
laid  in  the  ufual  manner ; after  which  a fort  of  ftrong  reed, 
which  is  found  in  Huntingdonfhire,  is  nailed  on,  upon  which 
the  plafter  is  applied  ; but  in  order  to  fave  it,  there  is  fre- 
quently a thin  coat  of  common  lime  laid  on  firft,  to  fill  up 
the  crevices  and  inequalities.  On  this  the  plafter  is  then 
fpread  out,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  two  inches,  being  laid 
on  with  as  much  expedition  as  poflible.  The  plafter  is  fold 
at  the  kilns  in  the  midland  diftrifts,  at  6d.  the  bulhel : and 
the  expence  of  laydng  it  on,  if  burnt  and  prepared,  is  <yd. 
the  fquare  yard  ; but  if  to  be  burnt  and  prepared  by  the 
workmen,  about  as  much  more.  The  floors  are  faid  to  be 
excellent  and  cheap.  Where  reeds  cannot  be  procured, 
laths  may  be_  made  ufe  of,  but  they  come  much  higher. 
Floors  of  this  fort  are  much  in  ufe  in  Nottinghamlhire,  as 
well  as  in  Rutlandlhire,  at  the  earl  of  Winchelfea’s,  where 
the  upper  floors  of  his  farm-houfes  are  made  of  it. 

Thefe  kinds  of  floors  fhould  be  more  attended  to,  in  con- 
ftrudfing  fmall  houfes  both  of  the  cottage  and  other  kinds, 
as  being  cheap,  readily  laid,  and  at  the  fame  time  fecure. 

PLASTERING,  in  ArchiteBure,  is  that  operation 
which  confifts  in  laying  on  coats  of  mortar,  varioufly  pre- 
pared, on  the  ceilings  and  walls,  &c.  of  different  buildings. 
This  belongs  to  a clafs  of  artificers  called  plafterers.  See 
Plaster. 

Plafterers’  work  is  of  two  kinds  ; namely,  ceiling,  which 
is  plaftering  upon  laths  ; and  rendering,  which  is  plaftering 
upon  walls.  Thefe  are  meafured  feparately.  The  contents 
are  eftimated  either  by  the  foot,  or  yard,  or  fquare  of  loo 
feet.  Inriched  mouldings,  &c.  are  rated  by  running  or 
lineal  meafure.  Deduttions  are  to  be  made  for  chimnies, 
doors,  windows,  &c.  But  the  windows  are  feldom  de- 
ducted, as  the  plaftered  returns  at  the  top  and  fides  are 
allowed  to  compenfate  for  the  window  opening. 

It  were  much  to  be  wifhed  that  this  art  of  plaftering 
could  be  again  brought  to  its  ancient  perfedfion.  In  our 
beft  buildings  tlie  plaftered  walls  and  cielings  crack  and  fly, 
and  in  a little  time  grow  damp,  or  moulder  to  decay. 

The  Romans  had  an  art  of  rendering  their  works  of  this 
kind  much  more  firm  and  durable,  and  there  is  no  rcafon  to 
defpair  of  reviving  this  art  by"  proper  trials. 

The  ancient  plaftering  of  thefe  people  preferved  to  this 
time,  v.'here  it  has  not  met  with  violent  blows  or  injuries 
from  accidents,  is  ftill  found  as  firm  and  folid,  as  free  from 
cracks  or  crevices,  and  as  Imooth  and  polifhed  on  the  fur- 
face,  as  if  made  of  marble.  The  bottoms  and  fides  of  the 
Roman  aquedudls  were  made  of  this  plaftering,  and  endured 
many  ages  without  hurt,  unlefs  by  accidents  ; witnefs  that 
whereof  fome  yards  are  ftill  to  be  found  on  the  top  of  the 
Pont  de  Gard,  near  Nifmes,  for  the  fupport  of  which  that 


famous  bridge  was  built  to  carry  water  to  the  faid  town. 
The  roofs  of  houfes,  and  the  flcoors  of  rooms,  at  Venice  are 
covered  with  a fort  of  plafter,  made  of  later  date,  and  yet 
ftrong  enough  to  endure  the  fun  and  weather  for  feveral 
ages,  without  cracking  or  fpoiling,  and  without  much  in- 
jury from  people’s  feet. 

The  fecret  of  preparing  this  Venetian  plafter  is  not  among 
us  ; but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  whether  fuch  a fub- 
ftance  might  not  be  made  by  boiling  the  powder  of  gypfum 
dry  over  the  fire,  for  it  will  boil  in  the  manner  of  water  ; 
and  when  this  boiling  or  recalcming  was  over,  the  mixing 
with  it  refill,  or  pitch,  or  both  together,  with  common  ful- 
phur,  and  the  powder  of  fea-fliells.  If  thefe  were  all  mixed 
together,  and  the  water  added  to  it  hot,  and  the  matter  all 
kept  hot  upon  the  fire  till  the  inftant  of  its  being  ufed,  fo 
that  it  might  be  laid  on  hot,  it  is  poflTible  this  fecret  might 
be  hit  upon. 

Wax  and  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  alfo  tried  as  additions  ; 
thefe  being  the  common  ingredients  in  fuch  cements  as  we 
have  accounts  of  as  the  firmeft.  Strong-^ule-wort  is  by  fome 
directed  to  be  ufed,  inftead  of  water,  to  make  mortar  of 
limeftone  of  a more  than  ordinary  ftrength.  It  is  poflible, 
that  the  ufe  of  this  tenacious  liquor  to  the  powdered  in- 
gredients of  this  propofed  plafter,  might  greatly"  add  to 
their  folidity  and  firmnefs.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  93.  See 
Stucco. 

PLASTIC,  nAarnco--,  from  of  'UtXoc.t'Ix,  or  CTArecrew, 

fngo,  I fafiion,  form.  See.  imports  as  much  as  formative, 
or  a thing  endued  with  a faculty  of  forming  or  fafliioning  a 
mafs  of  matter  after  the  likenefs  of  a living  being. 

Some  of  the  ancient  Epicureans,  and  perhaps  the  Peri- 
patetics  too,  imagine  a plaftic  virtue  to  refide  in  the  earth, 
or  at  leaft  to  have  anciently  refided  therein  ; and  that  it  w'as 
by  means  of  this,  and  without  any  extraordinary  interven- 
tion  of  a Creator,  that  it  firft  put  forth  plants,  &c.  Nayq 
fome  of  them,  whether  ferioufly  or  not  we  do  not  undertake 
to  determine,  taught  that  animals,  and  even  man,  were  the 
effedfts  of  this  plaftic  power. 

Some  learned  modern  writers  have  ftrenuoufly  contended 
for  the  doftrine  of  a plaftic  nature,  \vhich  they  have  de- 
feribed  to  be  an  incorpoi-eal  created  fubftance,  endued  with 
a vegetative  life,  but  not  with  fenfation  or  thought,  pene- 
trating the  whole  created  univerfe,  being  co-extended  with 
It,  and,  under  God,  moving  matter  fo  as  to  produce  the 
phenomena,  wliich  cannot  be  folved  by  mechanical  laws  ; 
aftive  for  ends  unknown  to  itfelf,  not  being  confeious  of 
its  own  actions,  and  y^et  having  an  obfeure  idea  of  the  aftion 
to  be  entered  upon.  Dr.  Cudworth  reafons  thus ; fince 
neither  all  things  are  produced  fortuitoufly,  or  by  the  un- 
guided mechanifm  of  matter,  nor  God  himfelf  may  reafon- 
ably"  be  thought  to  do  all  things  immediately  and  mira- 
culoufly,  it  may'  well  be  concluded,  that  there  is  a plaftic 
nature  under  him,  which,  as  an  inferior  and  fubordinate  in- 
ftrument,  A)th  drudgingly  execute  that  part  of  his  provi- 
dence, which  confifts  in  the  regular  motion  of  matter ; yet 
fo  as  that  there  is  alfo,  befides  this,  a higher  providence  to 
be  acknowledged,  which,  prcfiding  over  it,  doth  often 
fupply  the  defedls  of  it,  and  fometimes  over-rule  it  ; for  as 
much  as  this  plaftic  nature  cannot  aft  eleflively,  nor  with 
diferetion.  This  doftrinc,  he  fays,  hath  had  the  fuffrage 
of  the  beft  philofophers  of  all  ages.  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Em- 
pedocles, Heraclitus,  Hippocrates,  Zeno,  and  the  Stoics, 
and  the  latter  Platonifts  and  Peripatetics,  as  well  as  the 
chemifts  and  Paracelfians,  nfaintained  this  doctrine. 

“ If  an  unintefligent  agent,”  fays  Dr.  Price,  “ can  adl 
with  fuch  uniformity,  and  y’et  fo  varioufly,  as  to  produce  the 
order  of  the  world,  and  govern  its  motions  ; if.  for  inftance,  it 
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can  frame  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  or  fo  direft  its  own 
adfion  as  to  impel  the  particles  of  matter  towards  one  another, 
in  fuch  different  direftions,  and  with  fuch  different  forces  in 
different  fituations,  as  to  be  the  conffant  caufe  of  thofe  laws 
and  powers  which  obtain  in  the  corporeal  nniverfc,  and  on 
which  depend  its  form  and  being  ; if,  1 fay,  this  is  pof- 
fible,  there  is  an  end  of  all  our  reafonings  about  caufes  and 
effedls,  and  of  all  arguments  for  defign  and  intelligence  in 
the  author  of  nature,  taken  from  its  regularity  and  beauty. 
It  avails  nothing  to  fay,  that  this  agent  adts  in  fubordina- 
tion  to  the  deity,  and  only  in  virtue  of  powers  given  it  by 
him.  For  it  is  not  fuppoled  to  be  merely  an  inflrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  deity,  which  never  adfs  except  in  confe- 
quence  of  being  firfl  adled  upon  ; but  what  it  does,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  do  properly  by  a power  inherent  in  itielf,  with- 
out wanting  any  immediate  diredtion  from  the  deitv  ; and  the 
very  reafons  that  have  been  affigned  for  fuppoling  fuch  an 
agent,  are,  that  it  is  abfurd  to  think  that  the  deity  fliould 
be  continually  employed  fo  much  in  vain,  as  is  neceffary  to 
be  fuppofed,  if  the  general  laws  of  the  world  are  derived 
from  his  agency ; and  tliat  it  is  difhonouring  him  to  con- 
ceive of  him  as  adting  himfelf  continually  on  matter,  and 
immediately  concerned  in  framing  the  bodies  of  the  meaneft 
plants  and  infedfs.  To  as  little  purpofe  is  it  to  fay,  that 
omnipotence  can  give  fuch  a power  to  an  unintelligent 
agent : for  what  lias  not  wifdom,  cannot  adf  wifely  ; and  no 
power  can  make  that  to  be,  which  cannot  be.  if  the  deity 
can  make  a caufe  that  adfs  without  knowledge  or  defign 
to  produce  regular  effedfs  ; then  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
poflible  for  fuch  a caufe  to  produce  fuch  effedfs  ; then  defign 
in  the  caufe  is  not  neceffary  to  the  greatelf  conceivable  order 
and  regularity  in  the  effedf,  nor  can  we  certainly  infer  the 
one  from  the  other  ; then,  in  fhort,  any  thing  may  produce 
any  thing,  and.no  conclufion  with  refpedf  to  the  caufe  can 
be  drawn,  in  any  cafe,  from  what  we  fee  in  the  effedf. — The 
effedfs  of  habits  have  been  very  improperly  alleged,  as  af- 
fording inltances  of  regular  adfion,  without  knowledge  of 
defign.  For,  what  is  done  by  habits,  is,  I think,  always 
done  in  confequence  of  fome  volition  or  diredfion  of  the 
mind  ; and  our  not  being  confcious  of  it  is  in  reality  no  more 
than  not  remembering  it,  the  whole  effedf  of  a habit  on  the 
executive  powers  confilting  in  their  more  eafy  and  ready 
compliance  with  the  didfates  of  the  mind.  But  not  to  infilt 
on  this  ; let  it  be  granted  that  regular  adtions  are  frequently 
performed  in  confequence  of  habits,  without  thought  or  de- 
fign  : this,  if  true,  muff  be  owing  to  certain  powers  and 
laws  of  the  animal  economy,  which  mult  be  accounted  tor 
in  the  fame  manner  with  other  powers  and  laws  which  ob- 
tain in  nature,  and  cannot  be  made  an  argument  for  fuch  a 
blind  plaltic  force  as  has  been  contended  for,  without  beg- 
ging the  queftion.  See  the  truly  great  and  learned  Dr. 
Cudworth’s  Intelledfual  Syftem,  book  i.  ch.  3,  where  the 
opinion  on  which  I have  made  thefe  remarks  is  particularly 
explained  and  defended.  See  alfo  an  account  of  a contro- 
verly  which  it  occafioEed  between  Mr.  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc. 
Ki  the  acceunt  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Cudworth, 
prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Intelledfual  Syflem  by 
Dr.  Birch.  Dr.  Henry  More  and  Dr.  Grew  have  likewife 
maintained  this  opinion.”  Intell.  Syftem,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  &c. 
Birch’s  ed.  More’s  Imm.  of  the  Soul,  lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 
Price’s  Diff. 

PLASTICE,  nXarwr,  the  plaltic  art,  a branch  of 
fculpture ; being  the  art  of  forming  figures  of  men,  birds, 
bealts,  fifhes,  plants,  &c.  in  plaller,  clay,  ftucco,  or  the 
like. 

The  workmen  concerned  in  this  art  are  alfo  called  plafs. 


Plaltice  differs  from  carving,  becaufe  here  the  figures  are 
made  by  addition  of  fomething  that  is  wanting ; but  in 
carving,  always  by  fubtradfion  of  what  is  fuperfluous. 

The  plaflic  art  is  now  chiefly  ufed,  among  us,  in  fret- 
work ceilings  ; but  the  Italians  apply  it  alfo  to  the  mant- 
lings  of  chimnies  with  great  figures. 

PLASTRON,  in  Ancient  Military  Armour,  a breaft- 
plate  of  forged  iron  occafionally  put  on,  under  or  between 
the  hauberk  and  gambefon. 

Plastiion  is  alfo  a piece  of  leather  fluffed,  ufed  by 
fencing-mailers,  on  wliich  to  receive  the  pufhes  made  at 
them  by  their  pupils. 

PLASWIG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the 
province  of  Ermeland  ; 28  miles  N.W.  of  Heilfberg. 

PLAT,  a popular  term,  among  Mariners,  &c.  for  a fea- 
chart. 

Plat,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  provincially  applied  to 
the  mould-board  of  a plough. 

VLAT-Veins,  in  the  Manege,  called  in  French  ars,  are  the 
veins  in  which  we  bleed  horfes,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  each 
fhoulder,  when  we  bleed  a horfe  in  the  fhoulders  ; and  in  the 
flat  part  of  the  thighs. 

Plats,  in  a Ship,  flat  ropes  made  of  rope-yarn,  and 
twilled  into  foxes  ; they  ferve  to  fave  the  cable  from  galling 
in  the  hawfe,  or  to  wind  about  the  flukes  of  the  anchors,  to 
fave  the  pennant  of  the  fore-fheet  from  galling  againff 
them. 

PLATA,  Platk,  in  Commerce,  a Spanifh  term,  fig- 
nifying  lilver  ; as  vellon,  which  they  pronounce  vellion,  fig- 
nifies  copper.  Thefe  two  terms  are  not  only  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  fpecies  of  thofe  metals  ffruck  in  Spain,  but  alfo  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  their  feveral  monies  of  account.  Plate  is 
reduced  to  vellon  by  faying,  as  17  is  to  32,  fo  is  the  given 
plate  to  the  vellon  fought ; and  niice  verfa.  See  Exchange  ; 
fee  alfo  Maravedi  and  Real. 

Plat.x,  La,  or  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Geography,  a vice- 
royalty belonging  to  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  South  Ame- 
rica, eredfed  in  1778  (not  in  1776,  as  Hated  under  the 
article  Buenos  Ayres,  from  authorities  to  which  we  had 
then  accefs),  is  one  of  the  mofl  important  divifions,  and 
that  by  wliich  the  chief  opulence  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  in 
this  part  of  the  world  pafles  to  the  parent  country,  and  is 
interwoven  witli  the  commerce  and  interells  of  Europe. 
Including  the  favage  Chiquitos  and  Mojos  in  the  north, 
and  extending  to  the  fouthern  limits  of  Tuyu  and  the  wide 
plains  called  the  Pampas,  its  length  from  the  chain  of  Vil- 
canota  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Negro,  may  be  aflumed 
from  14°  S.  lat.  to  near  38°,  that  is  24°,  or  1440  geo- 
graphical miles.  Eflalla  Hates  the  boundary  between  La 
Plata  and  Peru  to  be  now  the  cordillera  of  Vilcanota, 
dividing  the  province  of  Carabaya  in  La  Plata  from  that  of 
Canes  and  Canches  in  Peru. 

The  breadth  of  La  Plata,  wliich  is  generally  pretty 
equal,  may  be  computed  at  12°,  or  720  geographical  miles. 
Eflalla,  cited  by  Pinkerton,  computes  the  extent  at  1000 
Spanifh  or  rather  American  leagues  ( feeming  vaguely  to  in- 
clude Chili),  and  the  greatelf  breadth  at  350,  forming  a 
triangle  of  1000  leagues  in  height,  on  a bafe  of  350,  equal 
to  175,000  fquare  leagues;  which,  as  he  adds,  might  fup- 
port  50,000,000  perfons,  while  in  fadf  there  is  fcarcely  one 
million  of  civilized  inhabitants,  and  fome  few  favages.  Be- 
fore the  eflablifhraent  of  this  vice-royalty,  the  greateH  part 
of  the  jurifdidfion  belonged  to  that  of  Peru  ; although  the 
three  provinces  of  Buenos  A^mes,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman, 
were  confidered  as  “ Capitanias  Generales,”  that  is,  the 

fovernors  had  an  authority  independent  of  the  viceroys  of 
’em,  except  in  cafes  of  great  importance  and  difficulty. 
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The  part  of  Peru  now  annexed  to  La  Plata  was  divided  into 
well-known  provinces  or  diftrifts  ; and  the  millions  of  the 
Chiquitos,  Mojos,  and  Guaranis,  formed  three  diftinth  go- 
vernments. The  form  of  government  in  this  new  vice- 
royalty remained  the  fame,  though  its  title  was  changed. 
The  ordinance  of  his  Catholic  majelty  for  the  fub-divilion  of 
the  vice-royalty  was  ilTued  in  1782,  and  appointed  nine  in- 
tendancies. Eftalla  fays  that  this  vice  royalty  is  divided  into 
nine  intendancies,  namely  Buenos  Ayres,  comprifmg  the 
whole  of  that  bifhopnc  ; the  bilhopric  of  Tucuman  em- 
bracing two  intendancies,  that  of  Salta,  and  that  of  Cor- 
dova, to  which  is  joined  the  province  of  Cuyo-y  Mendoza, 
which,  with  regard  to  fpirituals,  is  fubjeft  to  the  bilhopric 
of  Chili : in  former  Peru,  there  are  five  intendancies,  Potofi, 
Plata,  Puno  or  Paucarcola,  La'  Paz,  and  Cochabamba  on 
the  S.E.  of  La  Paz  ; and  from  the  remaining  defcription, 
which  is  rather  confufed,  it  would  appear  that  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra  forms  the  ninth  intendancy  ; but  there  is  alfo  an, 
intendant  of  Paraguay. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  for  the  purpofe  of  a geographical  defcrip- 
tion of  this  vice-royalty,  enumerates  the  principal  pro- 
proceeding from  the  fouth,  which  are  as  follow  ; 


Pampas,  16 

Tuyu,  17. 

Buenos  Ayres,  18. 

Cordova,  19. 

Cuyo  and  Mendoza,  20. 

Charcas,  , 21. 

Guarania,  22. 

Paraguay,  23. 

Chaco,  24. 

Salta,  ‘ 25. 

Jujuy,  26. 

Chichas  and  Tarija,  27. 

Lipes,  28. 

Atacama,  29. 

Potofi  or  Porco,  30. 


Plata, 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
Chayanta, 

Oruro  and  Paria, 
Carangas, 

Pacajes, 

La  Paz, 

Cochabamba, 

Sicafica, 

Laricaja  and  Omafuyos, 
Chucuito, 

Puno  or  Paucarcola, 
Lampa, 

Afangaro, 

Carabaya,  which  is  the 
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laft  province  of  La  Plata  on  the  N.  of  the  great  lake  of 
Titicaca,  feparated  from  the  Peruvian  province  of  Canes 
and  Canches  by  the  grand  chain  of  the  cordillera  called 
Vilcanota. 

Eftalla  has  briefly  defcribed  the  upper  and  inferior  parts  of 
the  vice-royalty,  as  he  calls  them.  The  former  part  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  the  precious  metals,  yielding  only  to  Mexico  in 
this  refpeA,  and  he  particularly  mentions  the  cordillera  of 
Lipes  ; and  to  Porco  belong  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potofi. 
The  metals  of  Oruro  and  Paria  are  alfo  celebrated.  The 
provinces  moft  rich  in  gold  are  Laricaja  and  Carabaya  ; 
while  thofe  that  produce  the  greatell  quantity  of  filver  are 
Lampa,  Puno,  Chucuito,  Oruro,  Chayanta,  and  Chicas, 
not  to  mention  Potofi.  Carangas  and  Pacajes  are  famous 
for,  the  breed  of  pacos,  which  are  ufed  as  beafts  of  burden. 
Lampa  and  Afangaro  are  noted  for  the  produce  of  wool, 
the  Iheep  in  the  former  being  eftimated  at  near  a million. 
Thefe  diftriAs,  together  with  Chucuito,  alfo  rear  cattle  and 
horfes.  In  the  provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy  mules  form  a 
prodigious  article  of  trade,  fuppofed  to  yield  200,000  dol- 
lars annually.  Cochabamba  produces  abundance  of  wheat 
and  maize,  fo  as  to  fupply  Oruro,  La  Paz,  and  other  up- 
land provinces.  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  which  ranks 
among  the  warm  regions  beneath  the  chain  of  mountains, 
trades  in  honey,  fugar,  and  beer.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
vice-royalty,  Eftalla  obferves  that  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  comprehends  three  other  cities  befides  the  capital, 
namely,  Montevideo,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  Fe.  The 
chief  produdts  of  this  province  are  beeves  and  mules.  For 
an  account  of  Buenos  Ayres,  we  refer  to  that  article  ; here 
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adding  fome  particulars  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
fince  that  article  was  written.  In  confequence  of  the 
creation  of  the  new  vice-royalty,  there  has  been  a great  in- 
creafe  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  many  other  ad- 
vantages have  contributed  to  its  progreflive  profperity. 
Formerly  its  inhabitants  had  no  country-houfes,  nor  any 
other  fruits  than  a kind  of  peach  ; but  now  every  perfon  in 
eafy  circumftances  has  a country  cottage  and  gAden,  with  a 
variety  of  fruits,  garden  plants,  and  flowers.  The  houfes, 
though  not  elevated,  are  convenient  and  well  furniftied. 
The  women  are  celebrated  among  the  moft  beautiful  in 
America  ; and  though  their  drefs  is  lefs  expenfive  than  that 
of  thofe  of  Lima,  it  is  more  agreeable  and  elegant.  The 
cathedral  has  been  lately  rebuilt  ; it  has  three  naves,  befides 
feveral  chapels  ; and  in  1798  it  had  coll  half  a million  of 
dollars,  and  the  expence  of  completing  it  would  be  as  much 
more.  A college  is  opened,  that  of  San  Carlos,  which  is 
faid  to  contain  1 00  Undents.  The  ecclefiaftical  eftablilhment 
confifts  of  a bifhop  and  fome  dignitaries  ; the  parilh  churches 
are  fix,  and  the  convents  are  numerous.  Here  are  two  hof- 
pitals  for  orphan  children,  one  of  which  receives  foundlings  ; 
and  here  is  alfo  an  afylum  for  women  of  the  town,  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  feveral  hermitages  and  little  chapels.  The 
population,  which  is  daily  on  theincreafc,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
about  40,000  perfons,  of  whom  the  whites  or  Spaniards 
compofe  one  half,  the  other  half  conlifting  of  negroes, 
mulattoes,  and  fome  few  Indians  from  other  parts.  Of  the 
Spaniards,  fome  are  creoles,  born  in  the  country  of  white 
parents,  and  all  are  chiefly  employed  in  commerce,  the  arts, 
and  agriculture,  while  the  people  of  colour  are  moftly  fer- 
vants.  The  merchants  form  the  chief  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  of  thefe  the  greater  number  is  compofed  of  fuch 
as  are  not  natives.  The  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  are, 
according  to  EilAla,  of  a fedate  turn,  affable  and  polite. 
A theatre  is  eftablifhed.  Bull  fights,  which  were  formerly 
held  in  the  great  fquare,  are  aboliihed.  Both  fexes  are 
handfome,  having  agreeable  countenances,  and  wearing  the 
Spanifh  drefs.  The  ladies  are  fond  of  mufic,  with  which 
they  amufe  themfelves  and  their  company.  Their  ftockings 
are  fancifully  embroidered  with  gold.  The  religious  pro- 
ceflions  of  this  city  are  numerous  and  fplendid.  From 
Spain,  and  chiefly  from  Cadiz,  are  imported  moft  of  the 
neceffaries,  as  filks,  woollens,  cotton,  linen,  hats,  &c. 
They  are  debarked  at  Montevideo,  and  cai'ried  in  boats  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  whence  they  may  pafs  to  any  part  of  the 
vice-royalty,  paying  4 pi-r  tent,  on  the  fale  if  carried  to  the 
frontier  provinces,  and  6 per  cent,  in  other  cafes.  The 
merchants  are  efteemed  men  of  charaAer  and  good  credit. 
If  Buenos  Ayres  were  not  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
at  prefent  the  great  mart  of  Peruvian  commerce,  its  trade 
would  be  inconfiderable,  becaufe  it  has  no  great  branch  of 
native  exportation.  But  the  fertility  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  may  in  time  incline  the  balance  in  its  favour  ; and 
the  leather,  wool,  wheat,  tallow,  may  yield  confiderable 
revenues  to  the  vice-royalty.  The  market  of  Buenos  Ayres 
is  abundantly  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  plants,  fruits,  meat, 
bread,  fifti,  fowl,  milk,  &c.  Eftalla  fays,  that  nearly  1000 
head  of  cattle  are  flain  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  daily  ufe 
of  the  city  ; fifti  is  alfo  abundant  ; but  clear  water  is  want- 
ing. The  climate  is  lefs  healthy  than  that  of  Montevideo, 
and  the  calentures  or  fevers  are  pernicious.  The  city  is  not 
deficient  in  coffee  houfes,  confeAionary  (hops,  and  taverns  ; 
but  ice  and  fnow  are  wanting.  The  viceroy  is  lodged  in 
the  fortrefs,  in  which  are  alfo  the  new  royal  audience,  the 
royal  treafury,  the  chapel,  guard-houfe,  and  various  maga- 
zines. The  guild-hall  is  a large  building,  railed  on  pillars 
of  brick,  where  the  judges  hold  the  fellions,  and  underneath 
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is  the  gaol.  The  environs,  efpecially  tovrards  Cordsva,  are 
pleafant,  being  full  of  gardens  and  groves,  diverfified  with 
fields  of  wheat  and  maize.  Cattle  are  abundant.  See 
Buenos  Ayres.  For  an  account  of  Montevideo,  Santa 
Fe,  Corrientes,  Potofi,  La  Paz,  Mendoza,  Cordova,  Tu- 
cuman,  Salta,  Cuyo,  Rioja,  the  Guaranis,  Paraguay,  the 
Pampas,  Chucuito,  Puno,  Oruro,  Santa  Cruz,  Jujuy  ; 
fee  the  feveral  articles. 

The  government  of  La  Plata  is  entrufted  to  a vicei’oy, 
who  has  alfo  the  title  of  captain-general,  with  an  alfelfor, 
and  a fifcal,  and  alfo  a fecretary.  The  jurifdidfion  of  the 
viceroy  comprehends  the  whole  political  management,  ex- 
cept the  royal  treafury,  to  which  his  authority  does  not 
extend.  In  the  military  department  he  is  commander-in- 
chief  under  the  fovereign.  The  affefTor  is  alfo  auditor,  or 
fupreme  judge  ; and  his  military  jurifdidtion  is  that  of  cap- 
tain-general of  the  veteran  troops.  The  falary  of  the  vice- 
roy is  40,000  dollars ; but  after  certain  dedudtions  the 
refidue  is  about  30,000.  He  is  nominated  for  three  years. 
The  falary  of  the  affefl'or,  fifcal,  and  fecretary,  is  between 
2 and  3000  dollars  each.  The  viceroy  is  fupreme  preiident 
of  the  royal  audience  of  Charcas,  and  alfo  of  the  new 
royal  audience,  erefted  in  1785,  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Pie 
exercifes  the  royal  vice-patronage,  and  as  fuch  has  a grand 
feat  and  canopy  in  the  cathedral,  where  he  is  treated  with 
the  fame  ceremonies  as  are  paid  to  the  monarch.  The  royal 
treafury  acknowledges  as  its  chief  the  intendant  of  the 
army  ; he  has  a falary  of  10,000  dollars  ; and  he  audits  all 
the  accompts  of  the  vice-royalty.  The  efiential  branches  of 
the  adminiftration  of  the  royah  trealury  at  Buenos  Ayres 
are  the  cuftoms,  the  depofits  of  tobacco,  the  monopoly  of 
which  has  fometimes  yielded  100,000  dollars  a-year,  play- 
ing cards  and  ftamped  paper,  which  are  of  little  confe- 
quence.  Similar  duties  are  exadled  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  vice-royalty,  and  4 per  cent,  arifes  from  the  fale  of 
merchandife.  But  the  chief  branch  of  the  revenue  is 
the  duty  called  Jifths,  though  in  faA  the  tenth  only  of  all 
metals.  There  is  alfo  a capitation  tax  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars,  paid  by  each  perfon.  However,  the  royal  expences 
are  great  : the  pay  of  the  military,  the  charges  of  the  fales, 
and  the  falaries  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  and  of  to- 
bacco, are  prodigious.  The  intendants  of  the  provinces 
manage  in  their  jurifdiftions  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
of  the  police,  of  the  revenues,  and  of  war.  In  Paraguay, 
Tucuman,  and  Santa  Cruz,  they  have  joined  the  command  of 
the  troops.  The  governors  intendants  have  a falary  of  6000 
dollars,  and  600  for  the  expence  of  the  fecretariate  and  vi- 
fiting  their  province.  The  intendant  of  Potofi,  who  is  alfo 
direftor  of  the  mint,  and  of  the  bank,  has  a falary  of  10,000 
dollars.  The  afleflbr,  appointed  by  the  king  to  affift  thefe 
intendants  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  has  a falary  of 
1000  dollars,  derived  from  the  law-fuits,  and  500  from  the 
treafury,  thofe  of  the  general  intendancy  excepted,  who 
hr^ve  looo. 

Befides  the  nine  intendancies  there  are  four  governments 
in  the  Ace-royalty  of  La  Plata,  vi%.  that  of  Montevideo, 
political  and  military  ; and  thofe  of  the  Guaranis,  Chi- 
quitos,  and  Mojos,  who  have  great  power  military'  and 
civil.  The  eftablilhments  on  the  Patagonian  coaft,  and 
the  Maluinas,  or  Falkland  iflands,  are  fubjeA  to  parti- 
cular inltruAions.  Eftalla  computes  the  population  of 
this  extenfive  vice  royalty  at  1,000,000  Spaniards  or 
creoles,  and  an  inconfiderable  number  of  favages.  The 
population  of  the  other  two  vice-royalties,  t/z.  Peru 
and  New  Granada,  probably  does  not  exceed  2§  millions. 
That  of  Caracas,  by  the  account  of  Depons,  amounts  to 
yaSjOOO,  including  whites,  negroes,  and  Indians  ; and  Chili 


can  fcarcely  exceed  the  number  neceffary  to  complete  a 
million.  Brazil,  by  the  beft  accounts,  contains  200,000 
whites,  and  600,000  negroes,  while  the  natives  are  little 
more  than  fufficient  to  complete  another  million.  The 
whole  number,  therefore,  will  yield  yi  millions;,  nor  can 
more,  it  is  thought,  than  6 millions  be  allowed  for  the  ge- 
neral population  of  the  whole  of  South  America. 

The  internal  commerce  of  this  vice-royalty  is  conduced 
by  means  of  covered  carts  or  fmall  waggons  drav/n  bv  oxen, 
and  thefe  form  caravans  for  fecurity  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  favages.  The  chief  journies  are  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Jujuy  and  Mendoza ; beyond  which  ftations  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  recourfe  to  mules,  as  the  country  becomes  moun- 
tainous. This  trade  fupports  many  individuals,  and  in- 
creafes  the  circulation  of  money.  The  freedom  of  trade, 
granted  in  1778,  contributed  very  much  to  augment  the 
general  commerce  of  La  Plata  ; and  by  a royal  ordinance 
of  the  loth  of  April,  1793,  permitted,  that  faked 

meat  and  tallow  might  pafs  to  Spain,  or  the  other  colonies, 
free  from  duties  ; a privilege,  which  had  before  been  granted 
to  the  trade  in  negroes,  who  were  found  neceffary  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  country. 

The  increafe  of  commerce  in  this  vice-royalty  has  had 
a beneficial  effedl  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  A 
royal  fchedule,  in  1791,  granted  to  Spaniards  and  foreigners 
the  right  of  introducing  negroes,  and  inftruments  of  agri- 
culture ; nor  is  it  improbable,  as  our  author  (Eftalla)  con- 
ceives, that  this  wide  and  fertile  vice-royalty  may  become, 
in  a few  years,  not  only  the  granary  of  the  other  Spanifii 
colonies,  but  of  the  parent  country,  by  the  extreme  ferti- 
lity of  its  foil,  and  the  excellent  regulations  that  are 
adopted.  The  climate  is  fingularly  benignant,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  fertile  lands  immenfe,  watered  by  innumerable  rivers 
and  rivulets,  which  join  the  majeftic  waves  of  the  Paraguay 
and  the  Parana.  The  farms,  ftations,  and  inclofures  for 
breeding  beeves,  horfes,  mules,  ffieep,  &c.  are  already  fo 
numerous  that  they  may  be  counted  by  millions.  Salt 
rivers  and  lakes,  with  numberlefs  creeks,  afford  convenience 
for  loading  boats  with  faked  meat,  and  the  natives  are 
diftinguiftied  by  their  adlivity  and  induftry.  Some  diftrifts 
of  the  miffions  produce  cotton,  lint,  and  flax  ; and  there 
are  mines  of  gold  at  Maldonado  and  San  Luis,  200  leagues 
from  the  capital.  Although  agriculture,  fifhery,  the  chace, 
and  the  mines  ferre  to  enrich  thefe  provinces,  yet  no  objeft 
is  more  ufeful  than  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  we  may 
form  fome  judgment  of  the  number  by  that  of  the  IkAs 
imported.  In  1792,  825,609  hides  of  beeves  were  carried 
to  Spain,  befides  thofe  fent  to  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  and  for 
the  purchafe  of  negroes,  &c. 

The  botany  of  the  provinces  of  this  vice-royalty,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Peru,  may  be  found  in  the  Flora 
Peruana  ; and  that  of  the  central,  fouthern,  and  eaftern 
provinces,  may  be  fupplied  from  the  work  of  the  indul- 
trious  Dobrizhoffer,  who  has,  in  his  firft  volume,  given  a ge- 
neral natural  hiftory  of  Paraguay.  For  a Iketch  of  the  bo- 
tany and  zoology,  fee  Paraguay. 

The  mines  form  a grand  objeft  in  the  new  vice-royalty,  and 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  provinces  formerly  confidered  as 
Peruvian ; for,  in  fadl,  Charcas,  Tucuman,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  were  all  regarded  as  dependencies  of  Peru,  before 
the  grand  change  in  the  year  1778.  The  upper  part  of 
the  vice-royalty  of  La  Plata  very  juftly  deferves  the  appel- 
lation given  to  the  vice-royalty,  as  k is  the  richeft  country 
in  filver  which  has  yet  been  difeovered  on  the  globe.  The 
mines  of  gold  and  filver  may  be  faid  to  be  innumerable. 
All  the  northern  provinces  teem  with  mineral  opulence : 
while  Laricaja  and  Carabaya  are  diftinguiftied  by  virgin 
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gold.  ( See  PoTOSi. ) Befides  gold  and  filver,  copper  is 
found  at  Articoya  near  Oruro,  and  in  the  diftridt  of  Lipes. 
A rich  mine  of  tin  is  wrought  in  the  diilridf  of  Paria  ; and 
mines  of  lead  abound  in  the  province  of  Chichas. 

The  following  is  the  ftate  of  the  mines  in  the  new  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  reported  by  Helms. 


1 Provinces. 

1 

Gold., 

Silver. 

Copper 

Mines. 

Tin. 

j 

Lead.  1 

[ Tucuman 

2 

I 

2 

2 ! 

I Mendoza 

I 

1 Atacama 

2 

2 

I 

J i 

P^co}P''°''-  { 

2 

T 

2 

I 

r 

t 1 

i 

Cara-.igas 

2 

I 

Pacajes,  or  Benenguela 

I 

j 

Chucuyto 

2 

1 

1 

Paucarcolla,  town  Puno 

I.,ampa 

Montevideo 

I 

2 

Chichas  and  Tarija 

5 

I 

' 

Cochabamba 

I 

Sicafica 

2 

Laricaja 

4 

‘ Omafuyos 

4 

j Afangaro 

3 

' Carabaya 

2 

I 

Potofi 

I 

Chayanta 

2 

3 

I 

I 

I 

Mizque 

I 

Paria  - . . 

I 

I 

I 

Total 

30 

27 

7 

2 

7 

The  fame  author  has  given  the  following  ftatement  of  the 
whole  coinage  in  Spaniih  America,  from  January  i,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1790,  taken  from  the  official  regiller. 


In  Gold. 

In  Silver. 

Total. 

Piaftres. 

Piaftres. 

Piafh’es. 

At  Mexico  628,044 

i7>435>644 

18,063,688 

At  Lima  82i,l68 

4,341,071 

5,162,239 

At  Potofi  299,846 

3,983,176 

4,283,022 

At  Santiago  Chili  721,754 

1 46, 1 3 2 

887,866 

Total  2,470,812 

25,906,023 

28,376,855 

Pinkerton’s  Geography,  vol.  iii 

. ed.  1807. 

Plata,  La,  a province  of 

the  above 

deferibed  vice- 

royalty.  Its  capital  of  the  fame  name  was  formerly  a 
city  of  Peru  and  the  fee  of  an  archbiihop.  It  was  built  by 
captain  Pedro  Anzures  in  the  year  1539,  by  order  of  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro,  on  the  icite  of  Chuquifaca,  and  called  Plata, 
in  allufion  to  the  lilver  mines  of  the  mountain  of  Porco  in 
its  neighbourhood,  from  which  the  Incas  obtained  great 
quantities  of  filver.  Its  ancient  name  long  prevailed,  and, 
as  Ulloa  fays,  is  now  commonly  ufed.  This  city  Hands 
on  a Iniall  plain  environed  by  eminences,  which  defend  it 
from  the  winds.  In  furnmer  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
very  mild,  nor  is  there  any  great  difference  throughout  the 
year  ; but  in  winter,  which  here  begins  in  September  and 
continues  till  March,  tempefts  of  thunder  and  lightning 
are  very  common,  and  rain  is  of  long  continuance.  The 
houfcs  are  covered  with  tile,  having  one  ftory  befides  the 
ground  floor  ; they  are  roomy  and  convenient,  and  have 


delightful  gardens  planted  with  the  fruits  of  Europe> 
Water  is  fcarce.  The  inhabitants  confift  of  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  and  are  faid  to  amount  to  14,000.  The  cathe- 
dral is  large,  of  good  architefture,  and  finely  adorned  with 
paintings  and  gildings.  The  parifli  is  ferved  by  two  priefts, 
one  for  the  Spaniards,  and  one  for  the  Indians.  Another 
parifh,  fituated  at  one  end  of  the  city,  is  appropriated  to 
the  Indians  living  within  its  precincff,  and  amounting  to 
about  3000.  The  convents  of  the  Francifcans,  Domini- 
cans, Auguftines,  the  fathers  of  Mercy,  and  the  college  of 
Jefuits,  are  fpacious  buildings,  with  fplendid  churches. 
Here  are  alfo  two  nunneries,  and  an  univerfity  dedicated 
to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  redlor  of  which  is  always  a 
Jefuit ; and  alfo  two  other  colleges,  in  which  leftures  of  all 
kinds  are  read.  The  magiftracy  confifts  of  regidores,  who 
are  perfons  of  the  firft  dillindtion,  with  a corregidorat  their 
head  ; from  thefe  are  annually  chofen  two  ordinary  alcaldes 
for  iuperintending  the  police.  Plata  was  erefted  into  a 
bilhopric  m 1551,  and  in  the  year  1608  was  raifed  to  3 
metropolis.  The  jurifdidlion  of  this  city  includes  the  im- 
perial town  of  Potofi,  which  fee.  Juan  and  Ulloa’s  Voy- 
age, vol.  ii.  S.  lat.  19^40’.  W.  long.  66°  46'. 

Plata,  Rio  de  la,  or  river  of  Silver,  a river  of  South 
America,  which  is  the  conjundl  flood  of  the  Paraguay,  the 
Pilcomayo,  the  Parana,  and  the  Uruguay.  The  main 
llreams  are  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  which  fee  refpeft- 
ively.  This  river  was  firff  difcovered  by  Juan  Dias  de 
Salis,  in  the  year  1515,  who  failed  up  the  ftream  as  far  as 
an  illand,  which  lies  in  S.  lat.  34°  40'.  The  mouth,  nearly 
60  leagues  broad,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  called  La  Plata 
Irom  the  great  quantity  of  filver  found  by  thofe  who 
firff  vifited  the  countries  adjacent  to  its  banks  ; though  it 
was  originally  called  the  river  Salis,  from  its  firff  difcoverer, 
who,  obferving  fome  Indian  tents  as  he  failed  up  the  riverj 
imprudently  went  on  Ihore  with  ten  men,  who  were  all 
murdered  by  the  favages.  The  river  Plata,  receiving  con- 
liderable  ftreams,  fometimes  fwells  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
the  banks  on  each  fide  are  overflowed,  like  thofe  of  Egypt 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  rendered  remarkably 
fertile.  The  current  of  the  river,  where  it  falls  into  the 
fea,  is  fo  rapid,  that  the  water  is  freih  fome  leagues  diffant 
from  its  mouth.  It*  water  is  alfo  clear,  fweet,  and  whole- 
fome.  It  abounds  with  great  plenty  and  variety  of  fiffi  ; 
and  its  banks  are  frequented  by  a number  of  very  beautiful 
birds.  The  diffance  from  the  conflux  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  near  600  miles,  and 
this  interval  is  interfperfed  with  delightful  iflands,  and  navi- 
gable by  the  largeff  (hips.  See  Parana. 

Plata,  ha,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the 
coaff  of  Peru.  S.  lat.  1°  10'. 

Plata,  La,  or  Sebajlian  del  Oro,  a town  of  Soutl. 
America,  in  the  province  of  Popaya.v ; 60  miles  E.  of 
Popayan.  N.  lat.  2°  50'.  E.  long.  75°. 

Pj.ata  Keys,  a large  fand-bank  among  the  Bahama 
illands,  about  40  miles  N.  of  Hiipaniola. 

PLATaE,  a word  ufed  by  fome  anatomical  writers  to 
cxprefs  the  Icapiike. 

PLATaEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  iff  and  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coaff  of  Lybia,  wliitlier,  according  to 
Flerodotus,  the  Cyrenians  fent  a colony.  It  was  fituated 
on  the  coaff  of  the  Giligames,  in  tlie  midway  between  that 
coaff  and  the  ifle  of  Aphnidifias.  Scylax  places  it  on  the 
coaff  of  Marmarica. 

PLATaEaE,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Bmotiu.  Homer 
writes  this  name  in  the  Angular  riLels-iz,  Platoea ; butth  - 
hifforians  write  it  1 l^y.'iaeai.  It  was  fituated  on  the  rucr 
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Afopus ; and  feems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Platea, 
the  daughter  of  an  ancient  king  of  the  country,  who  had 
given  his  own  name  to  the  river  Afopus. 

The  firft  military  exploit  of  the  Plataeans,  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  occurred  at  Marathon,  where  they 
effeftually  aided  the  Athenians ; they  afterwards  diltin- 
guifhed  themfelves  on  many  occafions  ; but  after  having  ex- 
perienced the  calamities  of  many  wars,  and  having  been  fre- 
quently driven  from  their  city  and  I'ecovered  it,  their  ruin 
was  accelerated  by  Philip,  after  his  vidlory  in  the  battle  of 
Cheronaea.  Near  the  walls  of  this  city  was  the  tomb  of 
thofe  Plataeans  who  had  fallen  in  combating  againfl.  the 
Perfians.  The  other  Greeks  had  alfo  a common  fepulchre, 
whilft  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  another  apart 
for  themfelves.  Jupiter  Liberator  had  an  altar  near  the  com- 
mon burying  place  of  the  Greeks  ; both  the  robes  and  the 
llatue  of  the  god  were  of  white  marble.  The  Plataeans 
inftituted  games,  which  they  celebrated  every  hfth  year,  on 
which  occafion  they  ran  armed  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter. 
The  temple  of  Juno  was  very  fplendid  and  highly  orna- 
mented ; her  ftatue  v.'as  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Praxiteles  of  Pentelician  marble.  Minerva  had 
alfo  a temple  at  Platsea,  which  had  been  eredled  of  the 
fpoils  gained  from  the  Perfians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Her  ftatue  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  was  not  lefs  in 
fize,  than  that  of  bronze  in  the  citadel  at  Athens.  In  this 
city  was  alfo  the  tomb  of  Leitus,  who  was  the  only  Boeotian 
chief  who  returned  from  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

PLATALEA,  the  Spoon-hill.,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  Grallas.  The  generic  charadler  is  this  : 
the  bill  is  long  and  thin  ; the  tip  dilated,  orbicular,  flat ; 
the  noftrils  are  fmall,  and  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill ; tongue 
Ihort,  pointed ; the  feet  are  four-toed  and  femi-palmate. 
There  are  three 

Species. 

* Leucorodia  ; White  Spoon-bill.  Body  white  ; chin 
black  ; hind-head  fub-crefted.  The  bill  is  black,  brown, 
or  fpotted  ; tongue  heart-ftiaped  ; irids  grey  ; lores,  orbits, 
and  naked  dilatable  chin  black  ; quill-feathers  fometimes 
tipt  with  black  ; the  legs  are  black.  There  are  two  va- 
rieties of  this  fpecies,  of  which  the  jirjl  has  the  wings  varied 
with  black  and  white,  the  legs  yellowifli  ; in  the  fecond  the 
body  is  all  white  ; legs  flefli-colour.  The  white  or  com- 
mon fpoon-bill  weighs  about  three  pounds  and  a half,  and 
meafures  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length.  It  inhabits  from 
the  Feroe  iflands  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; it  is  rarely 
feen  in  England,  but  its  appearance  is  fufficiently  frequent  to 
juftify  us  in  placing  before  it  the  afterilk.  It  lives  on  grafs, 
carices,  the  roots  of  reeds,  ferpents,  frogs,  mufcles,  and 
other  fheU  filh ; ‘but  efpecially  on  fifhes,  which  it  often 
feizes  from  other  birds.  It  makes  its  nefts  in  high  trees, 
near  to  the  fea,  and  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs,  fpeckled 
with  pale  red  fpots.  The  flefli  of  the  young  fpoon-bill  is 
reckoned  very  good,  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  goofe. 

Ajaja  ; Roleate  Spoon-bill.  Body  rofe  coloured  ; tail- 
coverts  Icarlet.  There  is  a variety  blood-red  ; neck  white  ; 
collar  black ; tail-feathers  fcarlet.  It  inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica, and  is  twenty-feven  inches  long. 

Pygm^ea  ; Dwarf  Spoon-bill.  Body  above  brown, 
beneath  white.  It  is  only  the  fize  of  a full-grown  fpar- 
row,  and  is  found  in  Guiana  and  Surinam. 

PLATAMON,  a word  ufed  to  exprefs  a low  and  fmooth 
rock,  juft  appearing  above  water. 

PLATAMONE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jenicoro  ; 
44  miles  S.S.E.  of  Edefl'a. 
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PLATANAL,  afmallifland  in  the  Spanifli  mam,  near 
the  coaft  of  Darien.  N.  lat.  9°  6'.  W.  long  80°  40'. 

PLATANAP..IA,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  fpargarium,  or  burr-reed,  from  its 
round  echinated  fru:t,  which  in  fhape  and  fize  much  refem.ble 
thofe  of  the  platanus. 

PLATANI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily,  which 
rifes  near  Caftro  Nuovo,  and  runs  into  the  fea,  10  miles  S. 
of  Sacca. 

PLATANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Syria  ; fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  Orontes, 
E.  of  mount  Cafius,  towards  N.  lat.  35°  50'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Phoenicia,  placed  by  M.  d’Anville  between  Berytus 
and  Sidon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Libanus. 

Platanus,  in  Botany,  the  claflical  name  of  the  Plane- 
tree,  adopted  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks,  whofe  9rAa- 
Tavoc  was  derived  from  nXarv:,  broad,  in  allufion  to  the 
wide  fpreading  branches,  and  umbrageous  foliage,  of  this 
noble  and  favourite  tree.  — Linn.  Gen.  498.  Schreb.  649. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  4.  473.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  304.  Purfli  North  Amer.  v.  2.  635. 
Juft.  410.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  783.  Gsertn.  t.  90. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Amen- 
tacete,  Linn.  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers  compound,  difpofed  in  a globular 
catkin.  Cal.  A few  flight  minute  fegments.  Cor.  fcarcely 
difcernible.  Siam.  Filaments  oblong,  fwelling  upwards, 
coloured ; anthers  fquare,  furrounding  the  lower  part  of 
the  filament. 

Female  flowers  numerous,  forming  a globe,  on  the  fame 
tree.  Cal.  of  feveral  minute  fcales.  Cor.  Petals  feveral, 
concave,  oblong,  club-fliaped.  P'ljl.  Germens  feveral,  awl- 
fliaped,  ending  in  awl-fliaped  ftyles  ; ftigma  Ample,  recurved. 
Peric.  none  ; feveral  fruits  are  collefted  together  into  a 
globe.  roundifh,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  crowned  with 

the  awl-fhaped  permanent  ftyle,  the  bottom  of  the  feed  be- 
ing furrounded  with  copious  capillary  down. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  fubmits  his  defeription  of  the  flowers  to 
the  more  attentive  ferutiny  of  “ fome  lynx-eyed  obferver,” 
but  no  one  as  yet  has  taken  up  the  challenge.  Mr.  Bauer’s 
fine  drawing  of  P.  orientalis,  for  the  Flora  Graeca,  has  no 
male  flowers. 

Elf.  Ch.  Male,  Catkin  globofe.  Calyx  and  corolla  ob- 
folete.  Anthers  furrounding  the  filament. 

Female,  Catkin  globofe.  Calyx  of  many  leaves.  Co- 
rolla none.  Stigma  recurved.  Seed  club-fhaped,  pointed 
by  the  ftyle,  briftly  at  the  bafe. 

I.  P.  orientalis.  Oriental  Plane  Tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
1417.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Platanus;  Ger.  Em. 
1489.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  i.  120.  P.  orientalis  verus ; 
Duham.  Arb.  v.  2.  172.  t.  33.) — Leaves  palmate,  iive- 
lobed  ; wedge-lhaped  at  the  bafe  : fegments  lanceolate,  finu- 
ated  : ribs  pedate.  Stipulas  nearly  entire. — Native  of  the 
Levant. — A fpecimen  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium  was 
gathered  by  Halfelquift,  from  a remarkably  large  tree, 
in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  now  Stanchio,  the  circumference 
of  whofe  trunk  was  thirteen  and  a half  Swedilh  ells, 
about  eight  yards  and  a half.  This  beautiful  fpecies  is 
among  the  earlieft  exotic  trees  recorded  to  have  been  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  being  mentioned  by  Turner  in  1548  ; but 
the  great  lord  Bacon  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
planted  it  in  any  abundance.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
efteemed  this  tree  very  highly  for  its  fliade,  as  well  as 
beauty.  About  the  Roman  villas  it  was  always  planted, 
and  fometimes  honoured,  rather  than  benefited  perhaps, 
with  libations  of  wine.  Some  ancient  trees  of  this  kind 
are  reported  to  have  attained  a more  ample  fize  than  the 
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above.  The  fineft  Oi'Iental  Plane,  we  believe,  in  England, 
Hands  at  one  corner  of  Chelfea  garden,  raifing  its  round 
head  far  above  all  neighbouring  objects.  Miller  fpeaks  of 
this  as  the  Maple-leaved  variety,  now  made  a fpecies,  fee 
n.  3 ; and  he  alferts,  that  young  plants,  which  fprung  from 
its  feeds,  proved  of  the  common  fort.  We  have  no  oppor- 
tunity at  prefent  of  inveftigating  this  point.  An  elegant 
fpecimen  of  the  Oriental  Plane,  whofe  fpreading  brandies 
are  feathered  down  to  the  ground,  Hands  near  the  temple 
in  the  arboretum  at  Kew..  In  Germany,  this  fpecies  is  not 
hardy  enough  to  attain  the  fize  of  a tree.  The  branches  of 
P.  orientalis  are  round,  fmooth,  {lightly  zigzag.  Leaves 
deciduous,  alternate,  on  longiih,  round,  downy Jlalhs,  rather 
deeply  palmate,  about  a fpan  wide,  with  live  lanceolate, 
more  or  lefs  deeply  or  copioufly  finuated,  lobes,  whofe 
points  are  callous  or  glandular,  and  fomewhat  incurved  : 
both  fides  are  fmooth,  with  pedate  ribs,  and  innumerable 
fine  veins ; in  an  early  Hate  only,  the  leaves  are  clothed 
with  mealy  deciduous  down.  Stipulas  tubular,  furrounding 
the  branch,  with  a fpreading  border,  more  entire  in  this 
fpecies  than  the  reH.  Buds,  as  in  the  whole  genus,  en- 
clofed  in  the  hollow  bafe  of  each  footjlalk,  ovate,  obtufe, 
comprell’ed,  quite  concealed  till  the  leaves  fall.  By  their 
fwelling,  the  buds  promote  the  feparation  of  the  footilalks. 
Flo-iuers  in  three  or  four  globular  heads  on  each  long  droop- 
ing Halk,  appearing  in  April  and  May.  Stigmas  crimfon. 
Each  globe  of  ripe  fruit  is  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 

2.  P.  cuneata.  Wave-leaved  Plane  Tree.  Willd.  n.  2. 

Alt.  n.  2.  (P.  orientalis  undulata ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 

ed.  I.  V.  3.  364.) — Leaves  three  or  five-lobed,  toothed; 
wedge-fliaped  and  elongated  at  the  bafe ; triple-ribbed, 
nearly  Imooth. — Gathered  by  HaflelquiH  in  the  Levant. 
Miller  is  faid  to  have  cultivated  it  in  1739.  In  fome  points 
this  anfwers  to  his  “ Spanifli,  or  Middle  Plane  Tree 
but  we  find  great  difficulty  in  applying  with  certainty  the 
Engliffi  names  of  this  genus,  which  arc  in  ufc  amongH 
nurlery-men.  The  leaves  in  our  wild  fpecimen  are  remark- 
ably wedge-fhaped,  and  elongated  at  their  bafe  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which  there  are  only  three  principal  ribs,  of 
which  the  lateral  ones  are  feldom  precifely  oppofite  : the 
lobes  are  three,  Hrongly  finuated,  but  not  feparated  fo  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  Footjlalks  long.  Miller  deferibes 
them  ffiort,  and  covered  with  ffiort  down,  in  his  Spanifli 
Plane,  which  charafler  anlwers  to  another  fpecimen  in  the 
Linnnean  herbarium  from  Burgundy,  refembling  the  true 
orientalis,  except  in  its  ffiort  footjlalks,  and  Hrongly  toothed 
Jlipulas.  This  fpecimen  may  be  a nondefcrlpt  fpecies.  The 

leaf  in.  Duham.  Arb.  v.  2.  t.  34.  given  for  the  following, 
reprefents  our  plant  very  well. 

3.  P.  acerifoUa.  Maple-leaved  Plane  Tree.  Willd.  n.  3. 

Ait.  n.  3.  (P.  orientalis  aceris  folio  ; Touru.  Cor.  41.)  — 

Leaves  heart -ffiaped,  five-lobed,  fmooth,  diilantly  toothed; 
abrupt  and  three-nbbed  at  the  bafe.--  Native  of  the  Levant, 
where  it  was  noticed  by  Tournefort.  The  Plort.  Kew. 
mentions  this  fpecies  as  cultivated  here  before  1724.  Will- 
denow  fays  it  is  hardy,  forming  a lofty  tree,  in  Germany, 
and  that  it  is  known  from  all  the  reH  by  the  leaves  being 
abrupt,  not  wedge-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  and  having  their  two 
lateral  ribs  fpring  from  the  top  of  the  foojlalk,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  leafy  expanfion  beyond  them.  He  adds,  that 
they  are  extremely  like  thofe  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  Beer 
faccharinum.  We  have  no  fpecimen  that  anfwers  to  this 
defeription,  nor  does  Duhamel’s  t.  34, 'given  as  Tourne- 
fort’s  plant,  agree  with  Willdenow’s  account. 

4.  P.  occidentalis.  American  Plane  Tree.  Linn.  ,Sp. 
PI.  1418.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  4.  Catefb.  Carolin. 


v.  I.  56.  t.  56.  Duham.  Arb.  v.  2.  172.  t.  35. — Leaves 
with  five  angles,  flightly  lobed,  toothed ; wedge-fhaped  at  the 
bafe  ; downv  beneath. — Native  of  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  as  well  as  in 
Louifiana.  Mr.  Purfli  fays  this  is  perhaps  the  largefl 
North  American  tree,  fome  individuals,  on  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  Miffifippi,  meafuring  from  ten  to  fixteen 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  known  by  the  names  of  Button- 
wood,  Water  Beech,  Sycamore,  and  Plane  Tree;  in  Ca- 
nada by  that  of  Cotton  Tree.  This  Plane  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  England  about  180  years,  and  is  ufually  hardy 
with  us,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  flowering  like  the  other 
fpecies  in  April  and  May;  but  the  winter  of  1810,  or 
fpring  of  18 1 1,  was  fatal  or  injurious  to  moH  of  the  Occi- 
dental Planes  in  England,  owing  perhaps  to  tranfient  cold, 
not  generally  obferved,  at  fome  critical  period  of  the 
growth  of  thefe  trees  in  particular.  The  broad,  flightly 
lobed  foliage  diHinguiffies  this  fpecies  readily  from  all  the 
reH.  The  three  or  five  principal  ribs  have  a confiderable 
leafy,  though  fcarcely  wedge-fhaped,  expanfion  below  the 
point  of  their  union.  The  flipulas  are  wavy,  with  blunt 
ffiallow  teeth.  Footjlalks  rather  ffiort,  downy. 

Platanus,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  exotic 
deciduous  tree  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  ; 
the  oriental  plane  tree  (P.  orientalis)  ; and  the  American 
plane  tree  (P.  occidentalis). 

Of  the  firH  fort  there  are  two  varieties,  as  the  maple- 
leaved, which  has  not  its  leaves  fo  deeply  cut  as  thofe  of 
the  eaflern  plane : they  are  divided  into  five  fegments, 
pretty  deep,  but  are  not  lobed,  like  thofe  of  the  occidental 
plane.  The  petioles  are  much  longer  than  in  either  of  the 
fpecies,  and  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  is  rougher,  fo 
that  they  might  be  taken  for  different  forts,  if  it  was  not 
known  that  tliey  rofe  from  the  fame  feeds. 

The  Spanish  plane,  which  has  larger  leaves  than  either 
of  the  forts,  and  are  more  divided  than  thofe  of  the  occi- 
dental, but  not  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  oriental.  Some  of 
the  leaves  are  cut  into  five,  and  others  into  three  lobes  only  ; 
thefe  are  ffiarply  indented  on  the  edges,  and  are  of  a light 
green  ; the  footflalks  are  fliort,  and  covered  with  a ffiort 
down.  This  is  by  fome  called  the  middle  plane  tree,  from 
the  leaves  being  of  a ffiape  between  the  two  fpecies. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
feed,  layers,  and  cuttings  ; but  principally  in  the  two  laH 
methods. 

The  belt  feafon  for  flawing  the  feed  is  autumn,  if  they 
can 'be  procured,  otherwife  in  the  fpring,  upon  a fomewhat 
lightiffi  mellow  foil : the  ground  having  been  dug  and  raked, 
it  ffiould  be  formed  into  four-feet  wide  beds,  aud  the  feeds 
then  fcattered  evenly  on  the  furface,  and  raked  in,  or  with 
the  back  of  a rake  the  earth  be  previoufly  trimmed  off  the 
furface  near  half  an  inch  deep  into  the  alleys  ; then  flawing 
the  feed,  and  direbtly  with  the  rake  turned  the  proper  way, 
drawing  the  earth  evenly  over  the  feeds,  and  trimming  the 
furface  fmooth,  when  many  of  the  plants  will  rife  in  fpnng, 
but  probably  not  generally  till  the  fpring  following.  When 
they  are  one  or  two  years  old,  they  ffiould  be  planted  out 
in  nurfery-rows,  two  feet  afunder,  and  about  half  that  dif- 
tance  in  the  lines ; to  remain  till  of  a proper  fize  for  be- 
ing finally  fet  out. 

In  the  layer  method,  fome  Hout  plants  muff  be  planted 
for  Hools,  which  in  a year  after  muH  be  headed  down  near 
the  bottom,  that  they  may  throw  out  many  ffioots  near  the 
ground  convenient  for  laying  ; which,  in  the  autumn  after 
they  are  produced,  ffiould  be  laid  down  by  flit-laying ; and 
by  the  autumn  after  they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  form 
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plants  two  or  three  feet  high,  which  may  be  feparated, 
and  planted  in  nurfery  rows,  as  the  feedlings.  They  fuc- 
ceed  very  readily  in  this  way. 

Moll  of  the  forts  take  tolerably  by  cuttings  of  the  ftrong 
young  Ihoots ; but  the  latter  more  freely  than  the  former 
kinds.  The  moll  proper  feafon  for  planting  them  is  the 
autumn,  as  foon  as  the  leaf  falls,  or  occailonally  in  the 
fpring ; choolmg  a moift  foil  for  the  purpole,  when  many 
of  the  cuttings  will  grow,  and  make  tolerable  plants  by 
the  autumn  following. 

Thefe  lall  two  methods  are  the  only  ones  in  order  to 
continue  the  diftinft  varieties  effedlually. 

Thefe  trees  have  a very  ornamental  effeft  in  all  forts  of 
plantations,  from  their  large  growth  and  the  great  lize  of 
their  leaves. 

PLiAT-B  AND,  a border  or  bed  of  flowers,  along  a wall, 
or  the  fide  of  a parterre  ; frequently  edged  with  box,  &c. 

Plat-band,  in  Architeaure,  is  any  flat  fquare  moulding, 
whofe  height  much  exceeds  its  projedlure. 

Such  are  the  faces,  or  fafcias,  of  an  architrave,  and  the 
plat-bands  of  the  modillions  of  a cornich. 

The  plat-band  is  fignified  in  Vitruvius,  and  others,  by 
the  words  fajcla,  tan'ia,  and  corfa. 

Plat-band  of  a door  or  window,  is  ufed  for  the  lintel, 
where  that  is  made  fquare,  or  not  much  arched. 

Thefe  plat-bands  are  ufually  crolfed  with  bars  of  iron 
when  they  have  a great  bearing : but  it  is  much  better  to 
eafe  them  by  arches  of  difcharge  built  over  them. 

Plat-bands  of  flutings,  the  lifts,  or  fillets,  between  the 
flutings  of  columns. 

PLATE,  in  Commerce,  denotes  gold  or  filver  wrought 
into  veftels  for  domeftic  ufes. 

Plate,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hinder  Pomerania,  on 
the  Rega ; 22  miles  S.  of  Colberg.  N.  lat.  53°  49'.  E. 
long.  15°  17'. 

Plate,  in  Heraldry,  is  a round  flat  piece  of  filver,  without 
any  impreflion  ; but,  as  it  were,  formed  ready  to  receive  it. 

The  term  is  ufed  only  by  the  Englifli  heralds.  In  other 
nations  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  befants  argent. 

VLAT'E-Mail,  'm  Ancient  Armour.  See  Mail. 

V'LKTE.-Armour,  formed  of  fmall  round  plates  of  iron,  like 
the  fcales  of  a fifli,  was  known  and  ufed  among  the  ancients. 
There  are  many  fpecimens  of  Roman  plate  armour  in  tlie 
mufeums  of  curious  colleftors.  If  the  fuit  of  armour, 
fhewn  in  the  Tower  of  London,  be  really  what  it  is  laid  to 
have  been,  the  armour  of  John  de  Courcy,  earl  of  Ulfter,  in 
Ireland,  brought  with  him  to  the  Tower  ; it  will  prove  that 
plate-armour  was  in  life  as  early  as  1204,  the  date  of  his 
confinement.  The  general  prevalence  of  it  was  checked  by 
the  large  fum  which  a complete  fuit  of  plate-ai-mour  coft. 
It  was,  however,  introduced  both  here  and  in  France  into 
more  common  ufe  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 

Plate,  a term  ufed  by  our  Sportfmen,  to  exprels  the  re- 
ward given  to  the  beft  horfe  at  our  races. 

The  winning  of  a plate  is  not  the  work  of  a few  days  to 
the  owner  of  the  horfe,  but  great  care  and  preparation  are 
to  be  made  for  it,  if  there  is  any  great  dependence  on  the 
fuccefs.  A month  is  the  leaft  time  that  can  be  allowed  to 
draw  the  horfe’s  body  clear,  and  to  refine  his  wind  to  that 
degree  of  perfeftion  that  is  attainable  by  art. 

It  is  firft  necelfary  to  take  an  exaft  view  of  his  body, 
whether  he  be  low  or  high  in  flelh  ; and  it  is  alfo  necelfary 
to  confider  whether  he  be  dull  and  heavy,  or  brilk  and 
lively  when  abroad.  If  he  appear  dull  and  heavy,  and  there 
IS  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  is  owing  to  too  hard  riding  ; or,  as 
the  jockies  exprefs  it,  to  fome  greafe  that  has  been  diflblved 


in  hunting,  and  has  not  been  removed  by  fcouring,  then  the 
proper  remedy  is  half  an  ounce  of  diapente,  given  in  a pint 
of  good  lack  ; this  will  at  once  remove  the  caufe,  and  re- 
vive the  creature’s  fpirits.  After  this,  for  the  firft  week  of 
the  month,  he  is  to  be  fed  with  oats,  bread,  and  fplit  beans, 
giving  him  fometimes  the  one,  and  fometimes  the  other,  as 
he  likes  beft  ; and  always  leaving  fome  in  the  locker,  that 
he  may  feed  at  leifure  when  he  is  left  alone.  When  the 
groom  returns  at  the  feeding  time,  whatever  is  left  of  this 
muft  be  removed,  and  frelh  given  ; by  this  means  the  creature 
will  foon  become  high  fpirited,  wanton,  and  full  of  play. 
Every  day  he  muft  be  rode  out  an  airing,  and  every  day  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  him  a little  more  exercife ; but  not 
in  fuch  a degree  as  to  make  him  fweat  too  much. 

The  beans  and  oats  in  this  cafe  are  to  be  put  into  a bag, 
and  beaten  till  the  hulls  are  all  off,  and  then  winnowed 
clean  ; and  the  bread,  inftead  of  being  chipped  in  the  com- 
mon way,  is  to  have  the  cruft  clean  cut  off. 

If  the  horfe  be  in  good  flelh  and  fpirits  when  taken  up 
for  its  month’s  preparation,  the  diapente  muft  be  omitted  ; 
and  the  chief  bufinefs  will  be  to  give  him  good  food,  and 
fo  much  ejvercife  as  will  keep  him  in  wind,  without  over- 
fweating  or  tiring  his  fpirits.  When  he  takes  larger  exercife 
afterwards,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  have  fome  horfes  in  the  place  to  run  againft  him.  This 
w'ill  put  him  upon  his  mettle,  and  the  beating  them  will  give 
him  fpirits. 

This,  however,  is  to  be  cautioufly  obferved,  that  he  has 
not  a bloody  heat  given  him  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  be- 
fore the  plate  is  to  be  run  for  ; and  that  the  laft  heat  that  is 
given  him  the  day  before  the  race,  muft  be  in  liis  clothes  ; 
this  will  make  him  run  with  greatly  more  vigour  when 
ftripped  for  the  race,  and  feeling  the  cold  wind  on  every 
part.  In  the  fecond  week,  the  horfe  Ihould  have  the  fame 
food  and  more  exercife  : and  in  the  laft  fortnight  he  mull 
have  dried  oats,  that  have  been  hulled  by  beating  ; after  this 
they  areto  be  wetted  in  a quantity  of  whites  of  eggs,  beaten 
up,  and  then  laid  out  in  the  fun  to  dry  ; and  when  as  dry  as 
before,  the  horfe  is  to  have  them.  This  fort  of  food  is  very 
light  of  digellion,  and  very  good  for  the  creature’s  wind. 
The  beans  in  this  time  fltould  be  given  more  fparingly,  and 
the  bread  fliould  be  made  of  three  parts  wheat,  and  one  part 
beans.  If  he  Ihould  become  coftive  under  this  courfe,  he 
muft  then  have  fome  ale  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  together  : 
this  will  cool  him,  and  keep  his  body  moift. 

In  th.e  laft  week  the  malh  is  to  be  omitted,  and  barley- 
water  given  him  in  its  place ; and  every  day,  till  the  dav 
before  tiie  race,  he  fliould  have  his  fill  of  hay  ; then  he  mull 
have  it  given  him  more  fparingly,  that  he  may  have  time  to 
digeft  it ; and  in  the  morning  of  the  race  day,  he  muft  have 
a toaft  or  two  of  white  bread,  foaked  in  fack,  and  the  fame 
juft  before  he  is  led  out  of  the  field.  This  is  an  excellent 
method,  becaufe  the  two  extremes  of  fullnefs  and  falling 
are  at  this  time  to  be  equally  avoided  ; the  one  hurting  his 
wind,  and  the  other  occafioning  a faintnefs  that  may  make 
him  loofe.  After  he  has  had  his  food,  the  litter  is  to  be  fhook 
up,  and  the  liable  kept  quiet,  that  he  may  be  difturbed  by 
nothing  till  he  is  taken  out  to  run.  See  Racing. 

Plates,  \n  Gunnery.  The^r^-plates,  are  two  plates  of 
iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a gun-carriage,  from  the  cap-fquareto 
the  centre,  through  which  the  prife-bolts  go,  and  on  which, 
the  hand-fpike  refts,  when  it  poifes  up  to  the  breech  of  the 
piece.  .5rr^?-plates  are  the  two  plates  on  the  face  of  the 
carriage,  one  on  each  cheek.  Trahi-plates  are  the  two 
plates  on  the  checks  at  the  train  of  the  carriage.  Dulidge- 
plates  are  the  fixetl  plates  on  the  wheel  of  a,  gun-carriage, 

where 
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■f.vhei‘e  the  fellows  are  joined  together,  and  fcrvc  to  llrengthen 
*lie  dulidges. 

Pi.ATKS,  Copper,  in  Engraving.  See  CowiLli-Plates. 

Plates,  Gnound,  in  Budding.  See  GROUND-P/a/«. 

Plates,  Pintle.  See  Pintle. 

P'LA.TS.-Glafs.  See  Glass. 

Plates,  Colours  of  Glafs.  See  Colours. 

VhAT'E-Knees,  in  Ship  Building,  are  iron  knees,  made  of 
flat  bars  of  iron,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  four  inches 
broad  ; the  arms  are  bolted  through  the  end  of  the  beam, 
and  a chock  of  oak  under  the  beam,  which  is  firft  bolted 
through  the  fliip’s  fide.  This  method  of  connefting  the 
beams  to  the  fide  is  an  excellent  fubllitute  for  wood  hanging- 
knees. 

PLATE-Z.o«^r,  in  the  Manege,  a woven  ftrap,  four  fathoms 
long,  three  fingers  broad,  and  as  thick  as  one.  It  is  iifed 
for  raifing  a horfe’s  legs,  and  lometimes  for  taking  him  down, 
in  order  to  facilitate  feveral  operations  of  the  farrier.  Some 
improperly  give  the  name  of  plate-longe  to  the  martingale. 

PL  ATE  A,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  of  the 
long-neckcd  kind,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  fiork 
and  heron,  and  called  in  Englilh  the  fpoon-bill.  See  Pla- 

TALEA. 

PLATED  Man,ukacture,  in  the  Arts.  From  the  valu- 
able-properties polfefied  by  filver  as  a metal,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  not  fufficiently  plentiful,  fo  as  to  be  ufed  for 
the  fabrication  ol  fuch  articles  as  are  liable  to  corrofion  ; 
more  efpecially  fuch  utenfils  as  are  employed  for  culinary 
purpofes.  This  defirable  objedf  has  given  nfe  to  the  delidera- 
tum  of  covering  fome  of  the  cheaper  metals  with  filver,  and 
this  art  has  always  been  known  by  the  name  of  plating. 

The  art  of  plating  witli  filver  appears  to  have  been  firll 
applied  to  articles  made  of  brafs,  after  they  were  in  other 
refpedls  finifhed.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  French  plating, 
and  was  formerly  much  ufed  for  brafs  candlefticks.  After 
the  goods  were  polilhed,  and  perfectly  free  from  greafe, 
and  indeed  any  other  extraneous  matter,  the  part  to 
be  plated  was  heated  to  a temperature  fomething  Ihort 
of  changing  tlie  colour  of  the  metal.  Leaf  filver  was 
now  laid  upon  the  part,  and,  while  hot,  was  rubbed  on 
with  a hardened  Heel  burnilher,  perfectly  dry  and'  clean. 
By  this  means  the  filver  adhered  firmly  to  the  brafs,  which, 
from  the  adfion  of  the  burniflier,  affumed  a fine  polilh. 
Thefe  had  much  the  appearance  in  colour  and  lullre  of  thofe 
of  the  prefent  day.  They  poflefled  but  little  permanence, 
owing  to  the  thinnefs  of  the  covering.  This  art  is  fcarcely 
now  praftifed,  from  the  introduttion  of  the  fuperior  plan  of 
plating  upon  ingots  of  copper,  and  forming  the  utenfils  out 
of  the  Iheets  and  wire  made  from  the  ingots.  This  latter  is 
at  prefent  carried  on  to  an  immenie  extent  in  Sheffield,  and 
alfo  at  Birmingham,  but  on  a Idler  fcale. 

The  inventor  of  this  method  of  making  plated  articles 
was  not  aware  of  its  great  importance.  He  began  by  making 
it  into  fnuff-boxes,  and  other  trifling  articles.  It  after- 
wards was  extended  to  the  manufaftory  of  pints  and  tan- 
kards, and  other  articles,  by  a Mr.  Hancock,  who  erefled 
a mill  near  Sheffield  for  rolling  the  ingots.  This  mill  is  at 
prefent  employed  for  this  purpofe  by  the  fon  of  the  above 
gentleman. 

The  plated  manufafture  is  divided  into  three  departments, 
in  each  of  w'hich  a diltindf  fet  of  workmen  is  employed. 

Thofe  workmen  employed  in  making  veffels,  fuch  as  arc  re- 
quired to  be  raifed  by  tlie  hammer,  are  called  braziers,  pro- 
bably from  braziers  being  firll  employed  in  it. 

The  next  are  called  candlellick  makers,  being  exclufively 
employed  in  making  all  the  varieties  of  th'efe  articles. 
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The  next  and  lafl  are  called  pierce-workers ; tliefe  were 
originally  employed  in  making  articles  with  ornamental  open 
work,  fuch  as  bread-bafleets,  and  trays  of  different  kinds. 

This  open  work  was  formed  by  piercing  the  fubftance 
with  punches  of  different  ffiapes,  by  means  of  a ferew-prefs 
called  a fly. 

This  fpecies  of  work  is  now  become  obfokte,  fince  the 
invention  of  plated  wire.  The  articles  in  which  pierce- 
work  had  been  made,  are  now  formed  by  the  varied  inter- 
fedlions  of  wires,  which  give  great  lightnefs  and  elegance, 
with  lefs  waffe  and  more  expedition.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed  in  this  department  are  Itill  called  pierce-workers. 

Previoufly  to  delcribing  particularly  the  different  branches 
of  this  art,  we  fliall  give  the  method  of  preparing  the  plated 
Iheets  and  wire  of  which  all  the  different  articles  are 
made. 

The  ingots  on  which  the  filver  is  laid  are  not  pure  copper, 
but  an  alloy,  confifting  of  copper  and  brafs  ; this  gives  it  a 
degree  of  Itiffnefs  greater  than  that  of  copper,  which  ren- 
ders it  lefs  liable  to  be  deformed  when  in  ufe. 

Fig.  12.  in  PL  Plated  Manuf allure,  reprefents  a fedlion  of 
the  furnace  ufed  for  melting  the  alloy  for  the  purpofe  of  call- 
ing. The  crucibles  are  thofe  made  at  Chelfea  with  black-lead. 
The  ingot-moulds  are  of  call -iron,  confifting  of  two  pieces, 
faftened  together  by  two  rings,  with  wedges,  the  interior  being 
of  the  lltape  of  a parallelepipedon,  about  three  inches  broad, 
14- in  thicknefs,  and  about  eighteen  or  twenty  long.  The 
mouth-piece,  into  which  the  metal  is  poured,  makes  an 
angle  with  the  length  of  the  cavity  ; fo  that  when  the 
mould  is  placed  on  the  ground,  with  the  narrow  fide  up- 
permoft,  and  makes  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  about 
ten  degrees,  the  mouth-piece  points  diredlly  upwards.  The 
inclination  of  the  mould  and  the  length]  of  the  mouth- 
piece are  to  give  a certain  head  of  liquid  metal,  which  de- 
termines the  impurities  of  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than  the  me- 
tal to  rife  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth-piece,  in  order  to 
infure  the  foundnefsof  the  ingot.  If  this  were  not  attended 
to,  the  Iheets  rolled  from  fuch  ingots  would  abound  with 
feams  and  loole  places.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  a fmall  hole  in 
the  ingot  would  be  the  fource  of  a feam  by  extenlion,  and  a 
larger  cavity  would  have  the  effedl  of  making  hollow  places 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  flieet,  which  frequently  peel  off  with 
the  filver  after  plating. 

The  proper  heat  of  the  metals,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  mould  when  the  metal  is  poured,  are  of  great  importance, 
as  far  as  regards  the  foundnefs  of  the  ingot.  When  the  me- 
tal is  too  cold,  and  its  liquidity  of  courfe  imperfedl,  the  im- 
purities cannot  freely  afeend,  which  caufes  imperfedlion  in 
its  fubftance.  The  fame  eftedl  may  take  place  from  the 
moulds  being  cold  : this,  with  the  great  condudling  power  of 
the  metal  mould,  rapidly  robs  the  metal  of  its  caloric,  and 
Iclfens  its  liquidity.  The  proper  heat  for  the  moulds  is 
fomething  Ihort  of  burning  the  fat  with  which  they  are 
greafed  on  the  interior  furface.  The  prefence  of  fat  which 
contains  hydrogen  has  a happy  efteCl  m preventing  the  fur- 
face  being  rough.  Its  prefence  is  therefore  cflential,  and 
hence  the  moulds  Ihould  never  be  fo  hot  as  to  dellroy  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  metal  Ihould  not  be  too  hot,  as  in  this  cafe 
It  remains  longer  in  the  liquid  ftate  than  is  proper  ; this  has 
the  effeft  of  allowing  the  metal  to  afllime  a more  complete 
cryftalline  arrangement  than  under  ordinary  circumltances. 
When  an  ingot  under  fuch  circumftances  is  broken,  the 
cryftals  are  very  diftinift.  The  ffieet  rolled  from  an  ingot  fo 
call,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  on  its  furface  very  thin  loofe 
pieces,  which  peel  off.  This  is  frequently  a fource  of  great 
mifehief  to  the  manufafturer.  After  the  pieces  are  plated 
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and  rolled,  this  laft  inconvenience  is  frequently  fo  great,  as 
to  render  the  whole  fheet  ufelefs,  except  to  work  over  again. 

It  will  be  remembered,  from  what  we  obferved  refpefting 
the  temperature  of  the  ingot  moulds,  that  the  proper  heat  for 
the  metal  can  only  be  acquired  by  praftice.  Men  of  fome  ta- 
lent and  obfervation  Ihould  have  the  management  of  calling 
and  plating.  It  is  notorious,  however,  throughout  the 
trade,  that  the  men  employed  in  this  effential  department  are 
generally  taken  from  the  dais  of  common  labourers. 

The  belt  tell  lor  the  proper  degree  of  heat  of  the  metal 
IS  its  colour,  and  the  appearance  of  liquidity.  When  it 
firll  fufes  it  appears  llilf,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  red 
cokes  of  the  furnace  ; with  a greater  heat  it  becomes  more 
liquid,  and  alTumes  a blueifli  colour.  This  latter  is  the 
proper  ftate  for  pouring  it  into  the  mould.  If  the  heat 
be  greater,  the  zinc  of  the  brafs,  and  perhaps  the  copper 
itfelf,  begins  to  burn.  This  arifes  from  the  metal’s  all'uming 
the  fonn  of  vapour,  which  combines  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmofphere.  When  the  metal  has  become  folid  in  the 
mould,  the  wedges  which  keep  the  two  halves  of  the  mould 
together  are  llackened,  to  prevent  the  ingot  from  breaking, 
by  its  contraftion,  during  cooling.  When  it  is  taken 
from  the  mould  its  furface  ought  to  be  fmooth  and  metallic. 
Its  frafture  Ihould  exhibit  a rough  uniform  cryllallization, 
in  which  the  cryflals  prcfent  fmall  furfaces.  If  the  cryltals 
appear  diltinft,  with  large  faces,  the  metal  will  be  Ihelly 
when  rolled. 

For  the  ordinary  kind  of  work  thefe  ingots  are  generally 
cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  being  more  convenient  for  plating 
than  longer  pieces. 

The  next  procefs  is  to  drefs  the  face  of  the  ingot  for 
the  purpole  of  receiving  the  filver,  on  one  or  both  fides,  as 
it  may  he  intended  to  be  fingle  or  double  plated.  This 
is  effedled  by  filing,  which  is  continued  till  the  furface  be- 
comes entirely  free  from  the  leall  blemifh.  This  is  fo  im- 
portant, that  the  naked  eye  ihould  not  be  depended  upon. 
A very  fmall  hole  in  the  ingot  would  become  a lurface  on 
rolling,  and  the  filver  would  come  off  in  that  part.  The 
furface  of  the  copper  Ihould,  therefore,  be  minutely  exa- 
mined by  a magnifier  before  the  filver  is  laid  on.  The 
thicknefs  of  the  filver  to  be  laid  on  the  copper  will  be 
bell  known,  when  it  is  underftood,  that  the  filver,  in 
fingle  plated  metal,  or  that  plated  on  one  fide  only,  is  from 
8 to  lo  pennyweights  to  the  pound  troy  of  copper;  and, 
of  courfe,  double  that  quantity  when  plated  on  both  fides. 
If  the  ingot  of  copper  be  i4-  thick,  the  filver  plate  to 
be  laid  upon  it,  at  eight  pennyweights  to  the  pound,  will 
be  -5'j.  of  an  inch,  and  a fquare  inch  of  it  will  weigh 
about  90  grains.  When  the  plate  of  filver  is  cut  to  a little 
lefs  than  the  fize  of  the  copper  furface,  made  flat,  and  feraped 
perfectly  clean,  the  copper  furface  being  equally  clean,  they 
are  laid  together,  and  the  filver  plate  is  tied  down  with 
wire.  A little  of  a faturated  folution  of  borax  is  now 
infinuated  under  the  edge  of  the  filver  plate  on  every  fide  : 
this  fufes  at  a low  red  heat,  and  prevents  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmofphere  from  aftedting  the  furface  of  the  copper,  which 
would  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  filver.  In  this  Hate 
the  ingot  is  brought  to  the  plating  furnace. 

12.  B is  an  iron  door,  with  a fmall  hole  to  look 
through.  This  furnace  has  a grate  on  a level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  door.  The  fuel  confifts  of  cokes.  The 
ingot  is  laid  upon  the  bare  cokes,  and  the  door  Ihut. 
When  it  has  acquired  nearly  a proper  degree  of  heat,  the 
plater  applies  to  the  hole  in  the  door  to  obferve  the  proper 
point,  when  the  procefs  is  finilhed.  When  the  filver  and 
copper  are  uniting,  the  furface  of  the  former  begins  to  be 


rivetted,  and  this  is  the  fign  to  remove  the  ingot  from 
the  fire  as  quick  as  poflible.  If  it  were  allowed  to  Hop 
longer,  the  filver  would  become  alloyed  with  the  copper, 
and  completely  fpoiled. 

In  this  procefs,  tlie  filver  is,  in  fadt,  foldered  to  the  cop- 
per, although  no  folder  is  exprefsly  employed.  It  is  well 
known  to  chemilts,  that  an  alloy  of  filver  and  copper,  as 
well  as  many  other  alloys,  is  more  fufible  than  either  of 
the  fimple  metals.  From  what  takes  place  in  the  above 
procefs,  it  will  be  eafily  inferred,  that  a portion  of  filver 
and  copper  unite  at  contiguous  furfaces,  which  fufing  be- 
fore the  filver  or  the  copper,  unite  the  filver  with  the 
copper.  The  ingot,  being  now  plated,  is  made  perfedtly 
clean,  and  is  ready  to  be  rolled.  The  firll  rollers  em- 
ployed for  plated  metal  are  of  call-iron,  fimilar  in  fize 
and  conllrudtion  to  thofe  employed  for  fheet  iron  and 
flieet  copper.  (See  Rolling  Mill.)  The  metal  is  roiled 
cold,  and  annealed  from  time  to  time.  When  it  has  gone 
through  the  rollers  a certain  number  of  times,  it  acquires 
a certain  degree  of  hardnefs,  lo  that  the  rollers  have  not 
much  effedl  upon  it  ; and  if  the  rolling  were  continued, 
the  metal  would  crack.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  metal 
is  taken  to  a reverberatory  furnace.  It  is  laid  upon  a hearth 
of  brick  or  fire-llone,  and  the  flame  of  coal  made  to  pafs 
over  it.  The  heat,  however,  is  not  intenfe,  fince  the  metal 
is  required  to  be  flowly  heated  to  a dull  red.  It  may  now 
be  cooled  in  the  quickeft  way  poflible  to  fave  time,  as 
quenching  in  water  does  not  affedl  it,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
lleel.  It  now  pafles  through  the  rollers,  as  before,  till  it 
becomes  hard,  and  then  annealed  and  rolled  again,  till  it 
is  reduced  fomething  Ihort  of  the  fize  required.  This 
being  done,  it  is  again  annealed  and  palled  through  a pair 
of  rollers  faced  with  call  lleel,  and  finely  polifhed.  This 
gives  the  furface  great  fmoothnefs  and  truth.  Ft  is  now 
annealed  for  the  lalt  time  : after  this,  the  flieets  are  im- 
merfed  in  hot  dilute  fulphuric  acid,  then  fcowered  with  fine 
Calais  fand,  which  fits  them  for  the  workmen  to  lhape 
into  different  articles. 

Having  deferibed  the  method  of  preparing  the  Iheet 
plated  metal,  we  fliall  next  give  an  account  of  the  method 
employed  for  manufadluring  plated  wire.  This  is  generally 
a dillindt  bufinefs,  bein«-  unconnefled  with  the  bufinefs  of 
making  the  plated  goods. 

The  pieces  of  metal  to  be  plated  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  wire,  are  forged  out  of  bar  copper  unalloyed. 
Thefe  pieces  are  of  a cylindrical  lhape,  and  about  18  or 
20  inches  long,  and  about  i^:  inch  in  diameter.  The  true 
cylindrical  lhape  is  given  to  the  copper  by  wire-drawing  ; 
it  is  then  made  perleftly  clean  and  metallic  by  feraping. 
The  filver  to  be  laid  upon  it  is  much  thinner  in  proportion 
to  the  copper  than  was  Hated  in  the  Iheet  metcil.  The 
filver  is  firH  formed  into  a tube,  one  edge  projecting  a little 
over  the  other.  A copper  cylinder,  a little  lefs  in  diameter 
than  the  tube,  and  fo  much  longer  as  to  admit  one  end  of 
it  being  fallened  into  a hole,  is  now  heated  red-hot,  and 
faHened  by  one  end  in  the  hole.  The  tube  is  now  flipped 
upon  it,  with  the  feam  upwards.  A flat  Heel  burnilher, 
with  rounded  poiilhed  edges,  and  a handle  at  each  end,  is 
now  rubbed  brifkly  backward  and  forward  upon  the  over- 
lapped edges  of  filver,  at  the  fame  time  ufing  confiderable 
preffure.  By  this  means  the  two  furfaces  are  completely 
welded  together,  fo  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  where 
the  union  had  taken  place. 

The  cylinder  of  copper  intended  to  be  plated,  is  now 
made  perfectly  clean,  the  infide  of  the  filver  tube  being  the 
fame.  It  is  now  put  upon  the  cylinder,  which  is  about 
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two  inches  longer  than  the  tube  ; a fmall  groove  is  made 
round  the  cylinder  coinciding  with  the  ends  of  the  filver 
tube.  Into  this  groove  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  clofely 
worked,  fo  as  to  render  the  fpace  between  the  tube  and  the 
cylinder  perfectly  air-tight.  The  neceffity  of  this  will  be 
obvious,  fmee  the  whole  is  required  to  be  heated  red-hot, 
which  would  caufe  the  oxydation  of  the  copper,  and  pre- 
vent the  filver  from  adhering  to  it.  When  the  cylinder  and 
tube  are  together  heated  flightly  red-hot,  the  fame  burniflier 
that  was  ufed  to  unite  the  tube  is  now  rubbed  brilkly  over 
the  tube  in  a longitudinal  diretlion.  This  unites  tlie  filver 
lirmly  to  the  copper,  and  makes  it  fit  for  drawing  into 
wire  of  various  forms  and  lizes.  The  machinery  employed 
for  drawing  this  wire  is  precifely  fimilar  to  that  employed 
for  brafs  and  copper  wire.  The  great  variety  of  figure  and 
form  given  to  it  depends  upon  the  plate  through  which  it 
is  drawn.  Some  are  flat,  others  half  round,  lome  fluted, 
or  wfith  mouldings.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  making  bread- 
bafleets,  toall-racks,  fnuffers,  and  many  otlier  articles,  af- 
fording much  neatnefs  and  elegance,  with  little  manual  la- 
bour. The  wire  after  drawing,  like  fheets  after  rolling,  is 
annealed,  and  afterwards  cleaned  with  hot  dilute  fulphuric 
acid. 

We  fhall  firll  deferibe  the  manufafture  of  fhect  metal 
into  various  articles.  It  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that  the 
nature  of  this  metal  is  fo-fimilar  to  copper,  that  the  work- 
ing of  it  with  the  hammer  into  various  forms  vvill  be  very 
fimilar  to  that  ufed  by  copperfmiths,  with  the  difference  of 
more  exaft  and  complete  tools,  and  greater  care  on  ac- 
count of  the  value  of  the  metal.  Formerly  all  the  different 
ftiaped  veflels  were  made  with  the  hammer,  which  made  the 
price  of  labour  very  great.  Now,  all  veffels  of  fimple  form, 
and  not  of  large  fize,  are  formed  in  dies  by  means  of  the 
ftamping  hammer.  This  operation  is  now  fo  general,  that 
fome  manufafturers  employ  as  many  as  fix  or  eight  of 
thefe  engines. 

Figs.  I and  2 are  two  views  of  the  ftamp.  A is  a large 
flone,  the  larger  the  better  ; b,  the  anvil  on  which  the  die,  e, 
is  fecured  by  four  ferew's.  See  ground  plan. 

In  fig.  I.  a,  a,  are  two  upright  fquare  pillars,  wfith 
the  angles  oppofed  to  each  other,  which  work  in  angular 
receffes  in  the  hammer  d.  This  admits  the  hammer  to  Aide 
freely  and  truly  from  top  to  bottom,  by  pulling  at  the 
rope  f,  which  paffes  over  the  pulley  c.  This  hammer  is 
let  fall  from  different  heights,  according  to  the  eftedl  to  be 
produced. 

All  veffels  may  be  raifed  by  the  ftamp,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fuch  as  are  immoderately  large,  or  thofe  of  inordi- 
nate depth,  compared  with  the  diameter.  Veffels  which 
are  of  lefs  diameter  at  the  top  and  bottom  than  in  the 
middle,  mull  either  be  ftamped  on  two  pieces,  or  raifed 
with  the  hammer  by  hand. 

The  dies  are,  or  ought  to  be,  made  of  call  ftecl,  but  it 
ffiould  be  as  hard  as  to  weld  to  iron,  fo  that  the  iron 
fhould  not  be  much  below  the  furface  of  the  die.  This 
precaution  is  neceffary  only  when  the  die  requires  to  be 
hardened.  In  other  refpedts  the  whole  may  be  call  fteel. 
Thofe  unhardened  fhould  be  of  harder  caft  ileel.  No  other 
fteel  can  anfwer,  as  it  w'ould  be  liable  to  abound  with  flaws, 
and  would  not  be  uniformly  hard. 

When  the  die  is  placed  upon  the  anvil,  and  the  metal  cut 
into  pieces  of  proper  fize,  the  next  thing  is  to  furround 
the  top  of  the  die  with  a pafte  made  with  oil  and  clay,  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  furface.  This  cavity  is  now  filled 
with  m.elted  lead.  The  under  fide  of  the  ftamping  hammer 
has  a flat  face  of  iron  fitted  into  k,  about  the  breadth  and 
length  of  the  die  : this  is  called  the  Itckerup,  When  the 
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lead  becomes  folid,  the  hammer  is  raifed  to  a certain  height 
and  let  fall  upon  it.  The  underlide  of  the  Itckerup,  from 
being  cut  on  the  furface  into  teeth  in  fliape  like  thofe 
of  a rafp,  firmly  adheres  to  tiie  lead,  which  afterw^ards  rifes 
with  the  hammer.  The  metal  is  now  placed  over  the  die, 
and  the  hammer  with  its  lead  made  to  fall  upon  it,  till  the 
impreflion  on  the  metal  is  complete.'  If  the  veffel  to  be 
ftamped  be  of  any  confiderable  depth,  two  or  three  dies 
are  often  ufed,  one  bigger  than  another,  the  laft  being  of 
the  proper  fize  and  lhape.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  when 
the  veffel  has  a long  conical  neck,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  an  auxiliary  operation  called  dr.rfting.  Thefe 
in  the  plate  are  called  embofung  punches. 

In  jig.  I I.  the  punches  are  made  of  caft  fteel,  and  the 
cavities  turned  out  in  a lathe.  The  pieces  a,  h,  are  of  lead. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  a feries  of  thefe  punches 
of  different  iizes,  beginning  with  the  largeft  firft,  and  gra- 
dually going  on  to  the  fmallell.  By  this  means  a hollow 
cone  may  be  raifed  out  of  a flat  plate,  three  or  four  inches 
in  length,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
wideft  part.  Thefe  punches  are  alio  employed  for  fm.all 
articles  of  too  great  delicacy  for  the  ftamp. 

It  frequently' happens,  that  one  part  of  an  article  is  made 
by  the  ftamp,  and  the  reft  by  the  hammer.  Sometimes  they 
are  rudely  formed  by  the  hammer  and  finifiied  by  the  die. 

Cylindrical  and  conical  veffels  are  moftly  formed  by  bend- 
ing and  foldering.  The  bending  is  performed  on  blocks  of 
wood  with  wooden  liammers,  to  avoid  injuring  the  plated 
furface.  We  lhall  here  recommend  a method  of  turning 
rings,  or  any  thing  in  a cylindrical  or  conical  fhape.  It  is 
already'  ufed  to  great  advantage  by  tin-plate  workers.  This 
is  done  by  a machine  confifting  of  three  rollers,  a fedtion  of 
which  is  fliewn  in  Jigs.  5 and  6.  A,  B,  C,  are  the  three 
rollers,  ?tniiahed  the  piece  of  metal  paffed  through  them 
to  receive  the  cy'lindrical  or  conical  fliape. 

The  upper  roller.  A,  can  be  rrufed  or  lowered  at  pleafure, 
wliich  has  the  effeft  of  determining  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der. When  one  end  of  the  upper  roller  is  higher  than  the 
other,  it  gives  the  conical  fliape.  In  order 'lO  lolderthe  cylinder 
or  cone,  the  two  edges  are  made  very  true,  and  are  kept  in 
contaft  by^  binding  with  fmall  iron  wire.  The  part  where 
the  folder  is  intended  to  be  run  mult  be  made  perfedtly  clean 
by  feraping.  The  folder  employed  is  that  called  filver 
folder.  It  is  an  alloy  of  brafs  and  filver,  or  ratlier  an  alloy 
of  filver,  zinc,  and  copper.  The  alloy  of  copper  and 
filver  is  more  fufible  than  either  of  thefe  metals,  and  may 
be  employed  as  a folder  for  filver,  copper,  or  plated  metal, 
when  the  plated  metal  has  no  zinc  in  its  compofition.  It 
is,  liowever,  neceffary  to  employ  an  alloy  of  brafs  and  filver 
as  a folder  for  plated  metal.  The  brafs  fhould  be  the  leaft 
poflible,  being  no  more  than  what  is  neceffary  to  give  the 
requifite  fufibility  to  the  folder,  fince  too  much  brals  would 
not  only  injure  the  colour,  but  its  malleability  is  impaired, 
and  the  feam  would  break  when  it  came  to  be  hammered. 

The  folder  is  firft  call  into  an  ingot,  and  then  rolled  thin 
enough  to  cut  with  fhears  into  fmall  fhreds.  Befides  the 
folder  they  alfo  employ  borax,  and  a fubftance  which  floats 
on  the  top  of  melted  glafs,  and  is  taken  off  as  refufe.  It  is 
called  fandiver,  and  probably  confifts  of  fulphat  of  potafli 
and  flint.  The  borax  is  firft  calcined,  which  confifts  in 
driving  off  the  water  of  cryftallization.  The  white  powder 
is  then  mixed  with  a little  water,  a fmall  quantity'  of  the 
powdered  fandiver  being  at  the  fame  time  added.  After  the 
feam  to  be  foldered  has  been  fmeared  with  this  pulpy’-  mafs, 
and  the  bits  of  folder  laid  on,  the  whole  is  expofed  to  the  heat 
of  a lamp  with  a blowpipe  ; or  if  the  fubftance  be  large, 
to  a charcoal  fire,  urged  •'.vith  bellows.  The  borax  firft 
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fufes,  and  defends  the  parts  to  be  united  from  the  aftion  of 
the  air.  The  heat  is  then  increafed  rapidly  till  the  folder 
melts.  The  ufe  of  the  fandiver  is  to  prevent  the  iron  wire 
from  being  foldered  to  the  other  metal.  It  appears  that  the 
fait  in  this  fubilance  is  decompofed  by  the  iron,  by  which  the 
furface  of  the  lathe  becomes  oxydated,  and  prevented  from 
uniting  with  the  fdver  or  the  copper.  The  fandiver  has  no 
aftion  upon  the  other  metals,  and  therefore  does  not  prevent 
their  union.  When  the  united  part  is  made  clean,  and  ham- 
mered with  polilhed  tools,  the  feam  cannot  be  feen  on  the 
fdvered  fide.  If  a yellow  line  appear,  the  folder  contains 
too  much  brafs. 

VelTels  intended  to  have  other  forms  are  generally  foldered 
up  in  a conical  or  a cylindrical  form,  according  as  the  width 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  veffel  varies.  The  metal  is  fo 
malleable,  even  in  the  foldered  part,  that  a Ikilful  workman 
can  give  almoft  any  form  to  a veffel  with  the  hammer. 

Mouldings  are  fometimes  formed  upon  the  edges  of  vef- 
fels,  which  ferve  to  give  much  ilrength  and  ffiffnefs,  as  well  as 
being  ornamental.  This  operation  is  performed  by  an  inltru- 
ment  called  a fwage,  fee  jigs,  3 and  4.  The  part  A lifts 
up  by  a joint,  and  the  metal  to  be  fwaged  is  placed  between 
the  dies,  as  Ihewn  in  the  figures:  the  part  b is  held  in  a vice, 
while  the  other  refts  upon  it.  By  Itriking  on  the  part  A,  at 
the  fame  time  fhifting  the  metal  forward,  the  bead  is  formed. 
In_y^.  3,  the  part  a is  a guide  to  regulate  the  diltance  of 
the  bead  from  the  edge.  The  fame  effedi  is  produced  in  a 
neater  and  more  expeditious  manner  by  the  rollers,  ftgs. 
8,9.  Fig.  10.  is  a fedtion,  fhewing  the  form  of  the  bead. 
The  two  wheels  a,  a,  (jig,  8.)  are  placed  upon  an  axis,  which 
have  pinions  for  the  purpofe,the  lower  one  giving  motion  to 
the  upper  one.  The  groove  in  the  upper  wheel  correfponds 
with  the  bead  in  the  lower  one,  and  the  metal  palled  be- 
tween affumes  the  fame  figure.  This  machine,  a little  varied, 
may  be  ufed  as  Ihears  to  cut  the  metal  into  pieces  of  uniform 
breadth.  A part  of  the  upper  wheel  a,  for  this  purpofe 
mutt  be  a little  larger,  and  the  edges  fquare  and  lliarp.  The 
lower  wheel  being  put  on  firtt,  the  other  mutt  be  put  on  to 
the  other  axis,  till  the  face  of  the  enlarged  part  comes  up  to 
that  of  the  other  wheel,  and  in  this  fituation  focured  by 
nuts.  It  will  be  evident,  that  if  a piece  of  metal  be  now 
placed  between  them,  that  the  metal  will  be  cut  by  the  pro- 
jefting  part  of  the  upper  wheel,  in  a fimilar  manner  to 
that  employed  for  flitting  iron. 

The  beading  and  moulding,  however,  is  not  at  prelent 
much  ufed.  When  prominent  parts  like  thefe  are  merely 
plated  metal,  they,  from  being  more  expofed,  foon  become 
bare,  and  the  copper  furface  is  prefented. 

The  greatett  improvement  ever  made  in  this  branch  of 
manufadlure,  is  the  introdudlion  of  filver  edges,  beads,  and 
mouldings.  Without  this  means  of  defending  the  promi- 
nent parts  which  become  fo  foon  bare  in  the  old  method, 
the  trade  mutt  long  fince  have  gone  into  difgrace,  and  ulti- 
mately to  decay.  The  filver  intended  to  form  the  promi- 
nent and  ornam.ental  parts  is  rolled  extremely  thin,  a fuper- 
ficial  inch  fometimes  not  weighing  more  than  10  or  12 
grains. 

This  is  too  delicate  to  have  the  ornamental  form  jriven  to 
it  by  the  fwage  above  deferibed.  The  two  oppofite  dies  being 
tteel,  if  not  very  accurately  made,  would  tear  filver  fo  deli- 
cate as  that  ufed  for  ornaments.  It  is  necelfary,  therefore, 
that  the  funk  part  of  the  die  Ihould  be  tteel,  and  the  oppo- 
fite fide  lead,  as  was  obferved  in  the  damping,  and  this  is 
the  method  generally  employed  to  form  thefe  filver  or- 
naments. It  feems  wonderful,  that  manufadxurers  have 
not  thought  of  doing  this  by  fmall  rollers.  It  would 
only  require  to  have  the  part  in  which  the  die  is  funk 


a wire  ring  of  call  tteel,  the  concave  part  being  a little 
conical,  and  made  to  exadtly  correfpond  with  a convex  cone 
on  one  of  a pair  of  rollers,  fo  that  by  a little  force  it  may 
be  as  firm  as  a folid  roller.  A ring  of  lead,  or  even  a ftraight 
piece,  might  aft  oppofite  to  the  die.  A much  greater 
variety  of  dies  might  be  made  in  this  way,  than  by  makimr 
dies  flat.  The  dies  would  cott  lefs,  and  be  better  executed. 
The  filver  would  alfo  run  lefs  rifle  of  tearing,  than  by  tiit' 
Itamp  or  the  fwage. 

When  thefe  filver  mouldings  are  formed,  and  the  refafe  me- 
tal poured  off,  they  are  laid  upon  a level  plate,  with  the  hol- 
low fide  upwards.  Small  bits  of  refia  are  put  into  the  hollow 
parts,  and  foft  folder  melted  in  with  a lolderiag  iron,  the 
point  of  the  fame  being  applied  into  the  groove  to  keep  it 
in  a Hate  of  fiilion.  This  is  continued  till  the  cavity  is  quite 
full.  To  prevent  the  folder  from  accidentally  adhering  to 
the  convex  part,  it  is  previoufly  covered  with  a paint-likr 
compound  of  fize  and  whitening.  The  lame  expedient  is 
reforted  to  in  all  cafes  where  foft  folder  is  employed,  or 
when  it  is  applied  to  great  heat.  The  foft  folder  is  formed 
of  equal  parts  of  lead  and  tin.  The  former  metal  has  fo 
great  an  affinity  for  lead,  as  to  require  the  greatett  care  to 
keep  thefe  metals  ieparate  when  one  of  them  is  in  a Hate  of 
fufion. 

The  filver  fliells,  thus  filled  with  foft  folder,  will  now  ad- 
mit of  being  bent  into  almoll  any  form.  After  they  arc 
fitted  accurately  to  the  place  they  are  to  occupy,  the  part 
being  firtt  made  clean  and  partially  tinned,  tliey  only  re- 
quire to  be  fecured  by  temporary  fattenings,  till  the  parts 
can  be  expofed  to  a degree  of  heat  capable  of  melting  the 
folder.  This  unites  the  ornament,  without  leaving  any  ap- 
pearance of  folder  on  the  outfide. 

In  forming  fubllanccs  which  have  a maffive  appearance, 
fuch  as  the  feet  of  tea  urns,  the  handles  of  veflels,  and  plated 
table  fpoons,  no  other  metal  is  employed  but  the  Iheet.  The 
mafs  is  formed  of  two  fliells,  which,  when  put  together, 
form  an  apparent  folid.  Each  of  the  concave  parts  is  firtt 
filled  with  foft  folder,  they  are  then  fitted  accurately  toge- 
ther, and  heat  applied  till  the  mafs  fufes,  fo  that  the  ap- 
parently maffive  article  confills  of  a fliell  of  plated  metal 
filled  witli  foft  folder.  Bulky  ornaments,  in  the  form  of 
fliells  and  flowers,  arc  frequently  put  on  in  this  way  ; fome 
in  filver.  Tliefe  have  a fimilar  maffive  appearance  to,  and 
ilrongly  imitate,  real  plate. 

All  goods  formed  by  hand  with  the  hammer,  require 
great  labour  in  finifliing.  After  hammering  the  veflel  into 
the  proper  fliape,  the  marks  of  the  hammer  appear  like  fo 
many  flat  places.  Thefe  are  removed  from  the  outfide  of 
the  veflel  to  the  infidc,  when  the  infide  is  concealed,  as  in  tea 
urns.  This  is  effedled  by  covering  cither  the  anvil  or  the 
hammer  with  a piece  of  the  fluff  called  everlatting.  The 
roughnefs  is  transferred  to  that  furface  in  contaft  with 
the  everlatting.  In  hammering  plated  metal  from  time  to 
time,  it  requires  to  be  annealed  by  heating  it  red-hot ; this 
difcolours  both  the  filver  and  the  copper.  Thefe  are 
cleaned  by  boiling  in  dilute  fulphuric  acid,  and  fcowering 
with  Calais  fand.  The  fulphuric  acid  to  the  water  is  in 
verv  fmall  proportion.  If  the  filver  begins  to  appear 
black  by  boiling,  the  acid  is  too  much,  and  mutt  be 
watered.  When  the  veflels  are  finilhed  in  every  refpedl 
by  the  maker,  and  the  furface  free  from  oxyd,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  bits  of  rofin,  ufed  with  foft  folder, 
adhere  to  it.  This  is  removed  by  boiling  in  a weak  folution 
of  pearl  allies.  The  fame  is  alfo  ufed  for  cleaning  the  fur- 
face of  tinned  copper. 

The  veflels  are  now  ready  for  jiurniffiing,  a procefs  which 
we  fliall  foon  deferibe. 

Our 
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Our  inftruftions  hitherto  have  particularly  applied  to 
braziers’  work  ; wc  fhnll  next  defcribe  the  candleftick- 
making. 

In  this  branch  of  the  buCnefs  there  is  great  variety.  In 
the  commencement  of  this  trade  the  objeA  was  chiefly  to 
imitate  thofe  made  of  filver,  and  it  began  with  the  pre- 
vailing tafte  of  imitating  the  different  orders  of  architec- 
ture. The  numerous  points  and  prominences  thus  introduced, 
were  ill  fitted  for  plated  metal,  as  in  a very  little  time  their 
iilver  difappeared,  which  gave  them  the  moll  lhabby  appear- 
ance poffible.  This  obliged  the  manufaflurers  to  make  them 
more  plain  and  fimple,  and  it  was  not  till  the  difcovery  of 
the  filver  edges,  that  candlellicks  of  plated  metal  began  to 
gain  refpeft  in  the  world  of  luxury  and  fafliion.  The  ftems  of 
candlellicks  have  been  made  fquare  ; fome  with  fltarp,  others 
with  rounded  corners  ; others  oval,  but  the  greatell  number 
with  round  ftems,  which  appear  to  be  the  moll  conlillent  and 
the  moll  permanent.  Of  thefe,  the  patent  telefcope  candle- 
llick  has  had  the  greatell  run.  This  confills  in  the  cylindri- 
cal part  lengthening  and  Ihortening  at  pleafure,  by  one  tube 
Aiding  into  the  other.  In  this  cafe  the  tubes  are  drawn  by 
machinery,  fimilar  to  that  ufed  for  drawing  the  tubes  of  tele- 
icopes.  The  feet  of  candlefticks,  or  the  bafe,  are  generally 
made  in  a die  by  the  llamp.  The  neck,  which  is  fometimes 
fmall  in  one  part,  is  alfo  llamped.  The  dilh  part  of  the 
nozzle  or  focket  is  made  in  a die,  and  the  tube  part  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  cylindrical  pillar.  Thefe,  for  the  fake  of 
neatnefs  and  expedition,  are  generally  drawn  in  the  wire 
(.hawing  machine,  whether  for  Aiding  or  not.  Some  of 
thefe  tubes  are  fluted.  The  prominent  moulding  and  beads 
are  generally  of  filver.  The  different  parts  are  foldered  to- 
gether, fome  parts  with  hard  and  others  with  foft  folder. 
The  branches  of  candlellicks  are  formed  in  two  halves,  like 
the  tea  urn  feet,  &c.  In  forming  fuch  articles  as  are  made 
of  wire,  fuch  as  bread  bafleets,  toaft  racks,  and  callers,  the 
wire  is  bent  into  the  given  form  with  a wooden  block  and 
a mallet.  When  pieces  require  to  be  foldered  together,  the 
joinings  mull  be  accurately  fitted,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
copper  from  appearing.  In  thefe  cafes  liard  folder  is  em- 
ployed. This  branch  of  plated  manufadlure  admits  of 
extenfive  application.  Wires  are  capable  of  great  variety 
of  pofitions.  The  work  lately  publilhed  by  fir  James  Hall, 
^ feems  to  prove  that  Gothic  architedlure  has  originated  in 
the  fanciful  forms  of  bended  twigs.  The  perufal  of  this 
work  could  not  fail  to  give  important  hints  to  an  ingenious 
manufadlurer  of  plated  wire  work. 

Plated  goods,  particularly  tea  urns,  and  globular  veffels 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  frequently  require  to  be  engraved  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that,  from  the  extreme  thinnefs  of  the 
plate,  the  graver  would  lay  bare  the  copper  ; and  if  the 
plate  was  fo  thick  all  over  as  to  admit  of  engraving,  the  ar- 
ticles would  be  very  expenfive.  Both  thefe  evils  are  ob- 
viated, by  working  an  extra  plate  of  filver  on  to  the  part  to 
be  engraved.  This  is  done  while  the  plate,  of  which  the 
veflel  is  made,  is  in  its  flat  form.  The  part  where  the  en- 
graving will  fail  is  firft  feraped  clean,  and  a plate  of  filver, 
of  fimilar  thicknefs  to  that  employed  for  filver  edges,  is  cut 
to  the  fame  fize,  and  alfo  feraped  clean.  The  plated  fheet  is 
then  laid  upon  a hot  anvil,  and  the  plate  of  filver  laid  upon 
the  place  prepared.  It  is  firft  rubbcA  Aowly,  but  with  great 
preffure,  with  a polifhed  hammer  previouAy  heated,  but  not  fo 
as  to  affedl  the  polifli.  The  plate  will  begin  to  adhere,  and  it 
may  then  be  Aightly  hammered  ; ultimately  it  will  adhere  all 
over,  and  may  now  be  hammered  on  a polilhed  flake,  till 
the  whole  furface  becomes  plane,  and  the  piece  ef  filver  can- 
not be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft.  This  procefs  is  on  the 
fame  principle  as  the  plating  of  wire,  and  is  fimilar  to  weld- 


ing two  pieces  of  iron  together.  It  appears  praAicable 
that  the  furfaces  of  any  malleable  metals,  when  clean  and 
heated  to  acquire  a certain  degree  of  foftnefs,  are  capable 
of  uniting.  Moft  people  are  familiar  with  the  union  of  two 
pieces  of  lead  by  preffure,  even  at  the  common  temperature. 

When  the  different  plated  goods  come  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  workmen,  the  metal,  although  clean,  is  of  a dull 
w'hite  colour,  poft’efilng  no  polifli  whatever. 

This  lall  finifli  is  called  burnifliing,  and  is  generally  per- 
formed by^  females  in  a diftindl  fet  of  apartments.  The 
burnifliing  tools  are  generally  made  of  blood-ftone,  and  fome 
of  hardened  Heel  finely  poliflied.  The  latter  are  to  burnifli 
the  minute  parts  which  cannot  be  touched  by'  the  blood- 
ftone,  which  are  employed  chiefly  for  the  greater  and  unin- 
terrupted parts. 

The  bits  of  blood-ftone  are  let  into  little  cafes,  made  of 
flieet  iron,  and  then  finely  polifhed. 

The  burnifhers,  if  ufed  dry-,  would  adhere  to  the  filver 
in  fome  places,  and  would  fcratch  inllead  of  giving  the  fine 
polifli  intended.  This  is  obviated  by  frequently  dipping  the 
burnifliing  tool  into  a folution  of  white  foap.  After  being 
burniflied  they  are  raifed,  and  laftly'  wiped  with  clean  flieep’s 
leather. 

It  is  a circumllance  much  to  be  regretted,  that  filver, 
although  it  is  fufceptible  of  fo  fine  a polifli,  does  not  keep 
its  luftre.  This  is  occafioned  by'  the  fulphur  which  comes 
from  fulphurated  hydrogen,  a gas  always  exifting  in  the  at- 
mofphere.  The  thinnell  coating  of  any  fubftance  will  prevent 
this  change.  If  the  furface  of  filver  were  coated  with  a 
folution  of  gum  arabic  or  ifinglafs,  the  defence  will  not 
be  perceived,  and  the  Iilver  will  never  change  colour. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  article  with  a few  remarks  upon 
the  prefent  mode  of  plating  the  ingots  intended  for  fheets. 
It  will  be  evident,  that  fince  the  heat  in  plating  mull  be 
equal  to  forming  a portion  of  an  alloy'  of  filver  and  copper, 
which  by  its  early  fufion  unites  the  two  furfaces  together, 
the  filver  will  not  be  uniform  in  its  quality,  and  by  wearing 
will  prefent  an  alloy  having  more  than  its  proper  quantity 
of  copper  ; and  will,  in  confequeiice,  exhibit  a bafe  colour. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  method  ufed  for  plating 
the  wire  ingots  does  not  admit  of  this  inconvenience.  The 
filver  will  keep  its  colour  to  the  lall.  We  fliall  no  doubt 
hear,  at  fome  period  when  the  plated  manufadlurers  employ 
men  of  talent  as  platers,  that  the  ingots  for  rolling  will  be 
plated  by  the  method  employed  for  the  wire. 

PLATER,  Felix,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  phyTician 
of  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Bafle  in  1536,  of  the  col- 
lege of  which  place  his  father  was  principal.  Here  Felix 
received  his  early  education  under  Iiis  father’s  eye ; and 
afterwards  went  to  complete  his  medical  ftudies  at  Mont- 
pellier, where  he  diilinguiflied  himfelf  at  an  early  age,  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  dodlor  in  1556.  He  then  returned 
to  Bafle,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  another  degree  in 
the  following  y'ear,  and  fettled  in  the  praclice  of  his  pro- 
fellion.  His  reputation  and  fuccefs  were  foon  equal  to 
the  promife  of  his  education  ; for  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  medicine  in  1560,  and  became  the  confiden- 
tial phyfician  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  In  addition  to  his  medical  fkill,  he  poffefled  an 
extenfive  knowledge  of  anatomy,  botany,  natural  hiftory, 
and  other  branches  of  fcience,  and  contributed  much  by  hi» 
talents  and  charadter  to  the  celebrity  of  his  native  uiiiver- 
fity,  in  which  he  was  a teacher  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He 
died  in  July',  1614,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  extremely 
regretted  by  liis  countrymen  and  his  brother-profeffors.  He 
left  the  following  works  : “ F)e  Corporis  humaiii  ftrm^ura 

et  ufu  Libri  tres,”  Bafle,  1583  and  1603,  foht>  ; “ De 
4 2 Febribus. 
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Febribus  Jbibei-,”  Francfort,  1597  ; “ Praxeos  Medics 
Tomi  tres,”  Bafle,  1602  ; “ Obfcrvationum  Medicinalium 
Libri  tres,”  ibid.  1614,  &c.  ; “ Confdia  Medica,”  Francf. 
1615,  in  the  colleftion  of  Brendelius  ; “ De  Gangrcena 
Epillola,”  ill  the  firfl  century  of  the  letters  of  Hildanus. 
After  his  death  were  pubhfhed  “ Qusftionum  Medicarum 
paradoxarum  et  eudoxarum  Centuria  pofthuma,”  Bafle, 
1625,  edited  by  his  brother,  Thomas  Plater  ; and  “ Qusf- 
tiones  Phyfiologicse  de  partium  in  utero  conformatione,” 
Leyden,  1650. 

Thomas  Plater,  the  brother  of  Felix,  alfo  was  a profeflTor 
of  medicine  at  Bafle,  and  had  two  fons,  Felix  and  Francis, 
the  former  of  whom  occupied  fucceflively  the  chairs  of  logic 
and  natural  philofophy.  Eloy  Dift.  Hift.  de  la  Medecine. 

PLATERNETZA,  m Geography,  a town  ot  Sclavonia, 
on  the  Save  ; 10  miles  from  Pofzega. 

PLATES,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  among  the  Bahamas. 
N^.  lat.  22°  30'. 

PLATESSA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  Aufo- 
nius  and  fome  other  authors  have  called  the  palfer-flfli,  or 
comm.on  plaife.  See  Pi.euronectes  PlateJJ'a. 

PLAT-FOND,  in  Architeilure,  the  fame  as  foffit. 

PLAT-FORM,  in  the  Military  Art,  an  elevation  of 
earth,  a floor  of  wood  or  done,  on  which  cannon  is  placed 
to  fire  on  the  enemy. 

Such  are  the  mounts  in  the  middle  of  the  curtains.  On 
the  rampart  there  is  always  a platform,  where  the  cannon 
are  mounted. 

It  is  made  by  the  li<*aping  up  of  earth  on  the  rampart,  or 
by  an  arrangement  of  inadriers,  rifing  infenfibly  for  the 
cannon  to  roll  on,  either  in  a cafemate,  or  an  attack  in 
the  outworks. 

Plat -forms  are  generally  laid  doping  towards  the  parapet, 
nine  or  ten  inches  ; this  declivity  carries  off  the  rain,  pre- 
vents the  gun  from  recoiling  fo  much  when  fired  as  it  would 
do  if  laid  level  ; and,  when  loaded,  it  is  more  eafily  brought 
to  the  embrafure. 

In  temporary  batteries,  the  plat -forms  are  made  of  planks 
laid  acrofs  ground-timbers  or  fleepers,  ufually  five  in  number, 
and  kept  fteady  by  flakes  at  each  end  ; there  is  ufually  a 
plat -form  made  to  each  gun  ; it  is  commonly  about  eighteen 
feet  long,  eight  feet  broad  next  the  parapet,  and  about 
fourteen  feet  broad  at  the  tail,  the  intermediate  fpaces  be- 
tween the  plat-forms  ferving  for  the  fliot  and  other  necef- 
faries.  When  a plat -form  is  to  be  laid  on  marfliy  ground, 
firfl  lay  a floor  or  two  of  fafcines  ; cover  thefe  with  hurdles, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  fix  or  feven  broad  ; on  thefe 
lay  a floor  of  three  or  four  inches  of  earth,  and  therein  lay 
the  fleepers,  and  over  them  the  planks.  When  a battery  is 
built  of  flone  or  brick,  the  plat-form  is  generally  a flat  flone 
pavement  ranging  the  whole  length  of  the  battery  : this,  on 
account  of  its  reliflingthe  injuries  of  the  weather  for  a long 
time,  is  to  be  preferred  to  planks  ; but  in  cafe  of  bombard- 
ment fuch  a plat-form  is  to  be  avoided,  becaufe  the  Ihells 
will  not  only  break  the  pavement,  but  alfo,  by  driving 
about  the  broken  flones,  do  much  mifchief  to  the  troops. 

All  praftitioners  are  agreed,  that  no  fliot  can  be  depended 
on,  unlefs  the  piece  be  placed  on  a folid  plat -form  ; for  if 
the  plat-form  (hakes  with  the  firfl  impulfe  of  the  powder, 
it  is  impoflible  but  the  piece  mufl  likewife  (hake  ; which 
will  alter  its  diredtion,  and  render  its  Ihot  uncertain.  To 
prevent  this  accident,  the  plat-form  is  ufu.dly  made  extremely 
firm  to  a confiderable  depth  backwards,  fo  that  the  piece  is 
not  only  v/ell  fupported  in  the  beginning  of  its  motion,  but 
likewife  through  a great  part  of  its  recoil.  However,  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious,  that  when  the  bullet  is  feparated  from  the 
piece,  it  can  be  no  longer  affedled  by  the  trembling  of  the 


piece  or  plat -form  ; and  by  a very  eafy  computation  it  will 
be  found,  that  in  a piece  ten  feet  in  length,  carrying  a bullet 
of  twenty-four  pounds,  and  charged  with  fixteen  pounds 
of  potvder,  tire  bullet  will  be  out  of  the  piece  before  it  has 
recoiled  half  an  inch  ; whence,  if  the  plat-form  be  fufficiently 
folid  at  the  beginning  of  the  recoil,  the  remaining  part  of  it 
may  be  much  flighter,  fince  its  unfleadinefs  beyond  the  firfl 
half  inch  will  have  no  influence  on  the  direftion  of  the  fliot ; 
and  hence  a more  compendious  method  of  conflrudling  plat- 
forms may  be  found  out.  New  Princip.  of  Gunnery,  p.  42, 

Plat-form,  in  Archite5lure,  is  a row  of  beams,  which 
fupport  the  timber-work  of  a roof,  and  lie  at  the  top  of  the 
wall  whei'e  the  entablature  ought  to  be  raifed. 

Plat-form  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  terrace,  or  broad, 
fmooth,  opep  walk,  at  the  top  of  a building,  from  whence 
we  may  take  a fair  profpett  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Hence  an  edifice  is  faid  to  be  covered  with  a plat-form, 
when  it  is  flat  at  top,  and  has  no  ridge. 

Mofl  of  the  oriental  buildings  are  thus  covered,  as  were 
all  thofe  of  the  ancients.  Ccefar  was  the  firfl  - among  the 
Romans  who  procured  leave  to  build  his  houfe  with  a 
ridge  or  pinnacle. 

Plat-form,  in  a Matt  of  War.  See  Orlop. 

PI.ATIA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Engia  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Engia. 

PLATIASMOS,  of  ir\y.pyfo:,  I dilate,  formed  from 
rrXy'iv;,  wide,  a Word  ufed  by  many  authors  to  cxprefs  a 
fault  in  pronunciation,  owing  to  a perfon’s  opening  his 
mouth  too  wide,  and  tlience  fpeaking  indiflindtly, 

PLATICORIA,  formed  of  irXalu:,  wide,  and  x.o=r,,  pupil, 
a word  ufed  by  medical  writers  to  exprefs  a preternatural 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  ufually  owing  to  a paralytic 
diforder. 

PLATILLA,  L.-\,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Spain, 
N.W.  of  Molina  ; celebrated  for  its  mines  of  copper. 

PLATINA,  Bartolommeo,  in  Biography,  an  hiflorian 
who  flourilhed  in  the  15th  century,  was  born  in  1421,  at 
Piadena,  in  the  Cremonefe,  from  which  place  he  chofe  to 
take  his  furname,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged,  which  was  De  Sacchi.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  military  profellion,  and  bore  arms  fome  time  before 
he  engaged  in  literary  fludies,  which  he  probably  firfl  purfued 
at  Mantua.  He  accompanied  cardinal  Franeefco  Gonzaga 
to  Rome,  where  Pius  II.  aggregated  him  to  his  new  college 
of  abbreviators.  Fle  was  deprived  of  his  poll  by  Paul  II,, 
who  diffolved  the  college,  and  turned  on  the  world,  without 
any  means  of  fupport,  feventy  learned  men,  who  had  been 
employed  in  it.  Platina,  who  had  more  fpirit  than  the 
others,  wrote  to  the  pope,  threatening  him  with  an  appeal 
to  a council.  This  menace  enraged  Paul  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  he  threw  Platina  into  prifon,  where  he  was  kept  four 
months,  till  he  obtained  his  liberty  by  tlie  interceflion  of  car- 
dinal Gonzaga.  Three  years  after  this  he  underwent  a 
more  fevere  treatment,  on  occafion  of  a contefl  between  the 
fame  pope  and  the  Roman  academy  of  Pomponio  I..eto,  of 
which  Platina  was  a member.  It  appears  from  Platina’s 
own  account  of  this  tranfadlion,  that  he  himfelf  was  appre- 
hended while  at  fupper  with  cardinal  Gonzaga,  brought 
before  the  pope,  and  urged  with  threats  to  confefs  a fup- 
pofed  confpiracy  againfl  him  ; and  that  he  was  .committed 
to  prifon,  becaufe  he  avowed  his  perfedl  innocence  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge.  He  and  feveral  of  his  friends 
were  put  to  the  torture  twice,  but  when  nothing  could  be 
found  to  criminate  them,  they  were  gradually  liberated. 
Platina  obtained  from  Sixtus  IV.  a recompence  for  his  fuf- 
ferings,  in  the  honourable  poll;  of  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
library,  which  be  held  till  his  death  in  1481.  In  the  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  year  there  was  a folenm  commemoration  of  the 
annivei-fary  of  his  death.  He  was  coniidered  as  one  of  the 
ableft  fcholars  of  his  time.  His  moft  celebrated  work  was 
the  Lives  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,”  compofed  in  Latin 
with  great  elegance  and  energy.  “ It  was,”  fays  the  hif- 
torian,  “ one  of  the  firft:  pieces  of  biogimphical  liiRory 
which  (rave  an  example  of  good  criticifm.  He  frequently 
examines,  doubts,  conjectures,  cites  ancient  documents,  re- 
futes errors,  and  fometimes,  .as  migiit  be  expefted,  commits 
them  himfelf.  His  greateft  fault  is  the  acrimony  with 
which  he  fpeaks  of  fome  contemporary  popes,  among  whom 
it  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  he  does  not  fpare  Paul  II.” 
He  was  likewife  author  of  the  “ Hiftory  of  Mantua,”  from 
its  origin  to  the  year  1464.  His  other  writings  are  chiefly 
dialogues  on  points  of  moral  philofophy,  and  fliort  treatifes  on 
mifcellaneous  topics  ; among  the  latter  is  one  on  the  culinary 
fcience  ; and  what  renders  this  hill  more  curious  is,  that 
it  is  dedicated  to  cardinal  della  Rovere.  Moreri.  Gen. 
Biog. 

Platina,  or  little  fiher,  from  the  Spanifh  word  plata, 
filver ; called  alfo  platinum  by  fome  late  Englifli  chemical 
writers  ; in  French  !e  platine. 

Platina,  not  being  liable  to  oxydation  by  the  agencies  of 
heat,  air,  or  moifture,  is  ufually  chaffed  with  gold  and  filver, 
which  poffefs  the  fame  property  ; and  thele  three  metals 
were  formerly,  and  are  ffill  fometimes  called  the  nolle  metals, 
in  oppofition  to  the  ba/e  metals,  or  thofe  which  are  oxydable 
by  air  and  moifture. 

It  is  only  about  fixty  years  fince  platina  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe.  The  llrff  fpecimens  which  reached 
this  country  were  brought  from  America  by  Mr.  Wood  in 
the  year  1749;  in  the  following  year  fome  others  were 
prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Brownrig,  foon 
after  which  Mr.  Wood,  Dr.  Lewis,  Bergman,  and  other 
chemills,  began  to  examine  the  properties  of  this  metal. 
Of  late  years,  Morveau,  Jeannetty,  Vauquelin,  Defcotils, 
and  more  efpecially  Wollafton  and  Tennant,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  this  fubftance.  The  free 
importation  of  platina  into  Europe  was  for  a long  time 
iealoufly  preventedy  by  the  Spamih  government,  from 
an  apprehenfion  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  its 
fpecific  weight,  and  other  general  properties,  to  adulterate 
gold  with  it,  an  objediion  which  the  prefent  unproved  ffate 
of  chemiftry  has  entirely  removed. 

Natural  Hiftory. — Platina  was  for  a long  time  fuppofed 
to  be  the  exclufive  produce  of  South  America,  where  it  is 
found  in  various  places,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  del  Pinto,  in  the  diffriA  of  Choco  in  Peru  ; in  the  mines 
of  Taddo,  near  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  the  fame  diltriT  ; in 
the  mine  of  Santa  Fe  near  Carthagena,  in  New  Granada, 
(Klaproth’s  Didfionary  of  Chemiftry,  iii.  363.)  and  alfo, 
as  Dr.  Wollafton  has  lately  fhewn,  in  a new  mineral  from 
the  gold  mines  in  Brazil.  ( Philof.  Tranf.  1809,  part  ii.) 
Of  late  years,  however,  Vauquelin  has  alfo  difcovered  platina 
in  Europe,  in  a grey  filver  ore  from  the  mines  of  Guadal- 
canal, in  the  province  of  Eftramadura  in  Spain.  Ann.  de 
Chimie,  vol.  lx.  • . 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  metal  is  but  imperteetly  Known. 
But  it  is  well  afcertained  that  platina  is  found  in  its  native 
ftate  in  fmall  fragments  or  grains,  loofely  mixed  with  the 
fand  of  certain  ftreams,  always  accompanying  gold,  and  gene- 
rally interfperfed  with  a variety  of  other  metallic  and  heavy 
earthy  bodies.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  impurities  is  fepa- 
ratcd  from  the  ore  in  America^  fo  tnat  when  it  icacnes 
Europe,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  pretty  uniform  metallic 
grains,  which  are  neither  round  nor  angular,  but  are  fome- 
what  flattened  and  fmooth  ; their  colour  is  a greyifh-wlute  ; 


they  appear  to  be  partly  attradfed  by  the  magnet,  which  is 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  iron  always  mixed  with  them.  Their 
fize  varies  from  that  of  fine  fand  to  that  of  a pea.  No  veins 
or  confiderable  mafl'es  of  pure  platina  have  ever  been  dif- 
covered. Some  fragments,  however,  weighing  from  10  to 
40  grains,  have  occafionally  been  found,  and  are  preferved 
as  mineralogical  curiofities.  An  extraordinary  large  fpecimen 
of  this  kind,  exceeding  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  is  faid  to 
have  been  given  by  Humboldt  to  the  National  Mufeum  ol 
France  ; it  weighs  1088  grains,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is 
15.6.  It  was  found  in  1800,  in  the  mines  of  Taddo,  in  the 
diftridf  of  Choco.  Klaproth’s  Diftionary  of  Chemiftry. 

Platina,  in  the  granular  form  juft  deferibed,  which  is 
properly  that  of  an  ore,  ftill  containing  a variety  of  im- 
purities, fliidtuates  in  its  fpecific  gravity  between  15  and  17. 
In  one  inftance  Dr,  Wollafton  faw  it  reach  17.7  ; but  this 
is  the  heavieft  fpecimen  he  ever  met  with.  (Phil.  Tranf. 
1805.)  This  ore  fcarcely  contains  'io  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
metal,  and  fometimes  muoh  lefs  ; the  remainder  being  a mix- 
ture of  a great  variety  of  other  minerals,  fuch  as  gold, 
filver,  mercury,  iron,  copper,  lead,  chrome,  titanium, 
(Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  Annales  du  Mufee,  tom.  iii.)  ; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  no  lefs  than  four  new  metals, 
iridium,  ofmium,  rhodium,  and  palladium,  the  exiftence  of 
which  was  not  even  fufpedted  till  a few  years  ago,  and  which 
have  never  been  found  elfewhere.  Various  earthy  minerals, 
and  efpecially  quartz  and  hyacinth,  are  alfo  occafionally 
found  mixed  with  this  ore  in  different  proportions.  Wol- 
lafton, Phil.  Tranf.  1805. 

Purification  of  the  Ore. — Before  we  deferibe  the  pro- 
perties of  platina  as  a metal  fui  generis,  it  will  be  proper  to 
relate  the  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained,  in  a pure  and 
malleable  ftate,  from  the  granular  mixture  juft  deferibed. 

Various  difficulties  occur,  not  only  in  feparatiiig  the 
platina  from  the  other  bodies  with  which  it  is  mixed  in  the 
ore,  but  alfo,  and  principally,  in  bringing  the  metal  to  the 
ftate  of  a confolidated  malleable  mafs. 

With  regard  to  the  feparation  and  purification  of  platina, 
this  might  be  effedfed  in  an  imperfedf  manner,  by  felefting 
and  picking  out  the  grains  of  platina,  which  are  difcernible 
from  the  other  ingredients  by  their  external  charadters. 
This,  however,  would  be  a moft  tedious  procefs,  and  the 
grains  of  platina  would  ftill  be  found  to  contain  various  im- 
purities, and  particularly  iron,  which  would  prevent  their 
fubfequent  confolidation  into  a malleable  mafs.  Befides, 
the  great  infufibility  of  platina  would  render  fuch  a mode  of 
confolidation,  if  not  imprafticable,  at  leaft  extremely  diffi- 
cult. After  trying  a variety  of  methods,  more  or  lefs  im- 
perfedt,  for  the  purification  of  platina,  chemifts  have  gene- 
rally adopted  the  following  procefs. 

The  firft  ftep  confifts  in  feparating  from  the  platina  ore 
fm.all  globules  of  quickfilver,  which  are  generally  found 
mixed  with  it,  in  confequence  of  a procefs  of  amalgamation, 
which  it  undergoes  in  America,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
gold  from  it,  when  it  is  firft  colledted.  Thefe  are  eafily 
driven  off  by  a moderate  heat.  A confiderable  portion  of 
the  other  impurities  may  be  eafily  feparated,  in  confequence 
of  their  greater  levity  ; thus,  by  blowing  upon  a quantity 
of  thefe  grains,  fpread  over  an  inclined  plane,  with  a com- 
mon pair  of  bellows,  the  lighter  particles,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
quartz  and  iron  ore,  are  readily^  driven  off  from  thofe  of 
platina. 

The  gold,  fome  portions  of  which  always  efcape  the  pro- 
cefs of  amalgamation  juft  mentioned,  may  be  next  feparated 
by  pouring  a fmall  quantity  of  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid 
upon  the  grains  of  crude  platina.  The  quantity  of  gold 
thus  taken  up  commonly  amounts  to  about  a quarter  of  a 
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gram  from  each  ounce  of  the  ore  ; but  as  much  as  7,  or  in 
one  inftance  as  much  as  13,  parts  of  gold  are  faid  to  have 
been  obtained  from  100  parts  of  the  ore.  (Proud,  Ann. 
de  Chim.  vol.  xxxviii. ) In  this  firll  operation,  a fmall 
quantity  of  platina  and  other  ingredients  w'ill  alfo  be  dif- 
folved  ; but  the  gold  may  be  eaiily  precipitated  from-  this 
folution  by  fulphate  of  iron,  and  the  platina  by  muriate  of 
ammonia. 

After  the  feparation  of  the  gold,  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
being  poured  on  the  remaining  mafs,  will  diffolve  it,  with 
the  exception  of  a fmall  quantity  of  black  matter  (about 
3 per  cent.),  which  was  formerly  miftaken  for  plumbago, 
but  is  now  proved  to  be  a compound  of  ofmium  and  iridium, 
two  of  the  four  new  metallic  bodies  before  mentioned,  which 
were  difcovered  a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Tennant.  See 
Ikiuium  and  Osmium  ; and  Phil.  Tranf.  tor  1804. 

Thefe  two  metals  Dr.  Wollafton  has  lince  thewn  to  exift 
alfo  in  the  crude  platina  ore,  united  together  in  the  form  of 
dillintl  minute  cryllals,  and  difperfed  through  the  other 
grains,  from  which  they  can  be  dillinguifhed  and  picked  out 
without  difficulty.  ( Phil.  Tranf.  for  1805. ) Muriate  of  am- 
monia being  now  added  to  the  folution,  the  platina  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  a yellowiflr  powder,  which  is  a 
compound  of  muriatic  acid,  ammonia,  and  platina,  or  an 
ammoniaco-muriate  of  platina. 

The  remaining  folution,  after  the  platina  has  been  fepa- 
rated  from  it.  Hill  contains,  befides  iron,  minute  quantities 
of  various  other  fubllances,  amongft  which  the  two  other 
metallic  bodies,  palladium  and  rh.odium,  were  difcovered  by 
Dr.  Wollallon.  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1804  and  1805.  See 
alfo  Palladium  and  Rhodium. 

Confolidation. — Having  now  brought  the  platina  to  the 
Hate  of  a fait,  the  next  objedt  is  to  reftore  the  platina,  thus 
purilied,  to  its  metallic  ftate,  and  to  confolidate  it  into  a 
malleable  mafs.  This,  from  the  great  infufibility  of  pla- 
tina, has  long  been  a matter  of  conliderable  difficulty  and 
labour  ; and  although  the  procefs  has  been,  of  late  years,  con- 
fiderably  improved  and  fimplified,  it  Hill  requires  from  the 
operator  a certain  degree  of  dexterity  and  experience. 

Before  we  defcribe  the  improved  procefs  in  queHion,  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  the  earlier  and  lefs  fuccefsful  at- 
tempts, which  were  made  for  the  confolidation  of  platina. 

It  had  been  long  difcovered  that  arfenic  readily  united 
with  platina,  and  formed  with  it  an  alloy  of  great  fufibility. 
An  alloy,  therefore,  was  made  of  crude  platina  and. arfenic  ; 
and  the  latter  metal,  being  eafdy  volatilized,  was  driven  off 
by  heat ; whilH  the  iron,  being  oxydated  during  the  pro- 
cefs, was  alfo  feparated  from  the  mafs  ; fo  that  the  platina 
was  left  in  an  impure,  but  malleable  Hate.  This  mode  of 
confolidation  of  the  crude  ore  by  means  of  arfenic,  HrH 
propofed  by  Achard  and  others,  was  brought  to  a great 
degree  of  im.provement  by  Jeannetty,  a working  Hlverfmith 
of  Paris  (Ann.  de  Chim.  vol.  xiv. ) ; and  utenfils  of  pla- 
tina were  procured  by  his  method  at  a reafonable  price. 
But  the  platina  fo  prepared  was  far  from  being  pure  ; for 
It  had  a lower  fpecific  gravity,  and  Hill  contained  fmall  por- 
tions of  arfenic,  iron,  lead,  copper,  befides  the  four  new 
metals  above  mentioned  ; and  it  did  not,  therefore,  poffefs 
in  a fufficient  degree  thofe  qualities  which  render  platina  fo 
ufeful  for  its  various  purpoies. 

The  late  improvements  in  the  procefs  confiH  principally 
in  obtaining  the  platina,  not  immediately  from  the  crude 
ore,  but  from  the  ammoniaco-muriate  above  mentioned. 
By  applying  heat  to  this  fait,  the  muriated  ammonia  is  gra- 
dually expelled,  and  the  metal  paffes  to  the  Hate  of  a fpongy 
mafs,  which,  by  patient  and  repeated  heating  and  hammer- 
ing in  a Hrong  mould,  is  at  lait  brought  to  a malleable 


Hate.  Count  Mouffin  Poufchkin  was,  we  believe,  the  HrH 
perfon  who  propofed  to  prepare  platina  from  the  ammoniaco- 
muriate  (Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  ix.)  ; but  he  ufed  mer- 
cury in  the  procefs.  An  amalgam  was  formed  with  the 
fpongy  mafs  above  defcribed  ; and  by  fucceflively  heatiim 
and  hammering  this  amalgam,  the  mercury  was  driven  ofl^ 
and  the  metal  was  confolidated  into  a malleable  mafs.  This 
method  was  afterwards  farther  fimplilied  by  other  chemiHs, 
the  intervention  of  mercury  being  altogether  difpenfed  with. 
One  of  the  earlieH  accounts  of  this  laH  improvement  was 
publiffied  by  Mr.  Knight.  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  vi.)  But  the 
moH  perfe£I  defcription  of  this  mode  of  working  platina, 
that  has  yet  been  publiffied,  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Cock,  in 
Aikin’s  Diftionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  which,  being  fcarcely 
fufceptible  of  abridgment,  we  ffiall  tranfcribe  verbatim. 
“ The  platina  being  dilfolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the 
liquor  is  to  be  filtered  through  clean  white  fand,  in  order  to 
feparate  the  black  powder  which  floats  among  it.  The 
clear  folution  being  then  decompofed  by  fal-ammoniac,  the 
yellow  precipitate  is  to  be  colledled,  moderately  well  waffied 
in  warm  wafer,  and  dried.  It  is  then  to  be  diilributed  into 
faucers,  which  are  placed  in  a fmall  oven  conHrufted  for  the 
purpofe,  where  they  are  expofed  for  a ffiort  time  to  a low 
red  heat,  in  order  to  bring  the  platina  to  the  metallic  Hate, 
and  drive  off  by  fublimation  the  greater  part  of  the  muriated 
ammonia.  When  withdrawn,  it  is  a fpongy  mafs  of  a grey 
colour.  About  half  an  ounce  of  the  platina  in  this  Hate  is 
to  be  put  into  a Hrong  iron  mould,  about  2^  inches  long, 
by  1 1 wide,  and  is  to  be  compreffed  as  forcibly  as  poffible, 
by  Hriking  with  a mallet  upon  a wooden  peHle,  cut  fo  as 
accurately  to  fit  the  mould  : another  half  ounce  is  then 
added,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner ; and  fo  on,  till  fix 
ounces  have  been  forced  into  the  mould.  A loofe  iron 
cover,  juH  capable  of  Aiding  down  the  mould,  is  then  laid 
upon  the  platina,  and,  by  means  of  a Hrong  fcrew  prefs, 
almoH  every  particle  of  air  is  forced  out  from  the  platina. 
This  is  a part  of  the  procefs  that  requires  efpecial  care  ; for 
if  any  material  quantity  of  air  is  left  in  the  mafs,  the  bar 
into  which  it  is  formed  is  very  apt,  in  the  fubfequent  opera- 
tions, to  fcale  and  be  full  of  flaws.  The  preffure  being 
duly  .nade,  the  mould  is  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  pla- 
tina will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a denfe  compaft  parallelo- 
piped.  It  is  now  to  be  placed  in  a charcoal  forge  fire,  and 
heated  to  the  moH  intenfe  white  heat,  in  order  completely 
to  drive  off  the  remaining  ammoniacal  muriate.  This  being 
done,  it  is  to  be  quickly  placed  on  a clear  bright  anvil,  and 
gently  hammered  in  every  direftion  by  a clean  hammer. 
This  is  to  be  repeated  feveral  times,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
mafs  will  be  perfectly  compadl,  and  fit  to  be  laminated  or 
wrought  in  any  other  manner  that  the  artiff  choofes.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  while  the  platina  is  heating,  it  muff  lie 
loofe  in  the  fire  ; for  if  it  were  held  by  the  tongs,  they 
would  infallibly  become  welded  to  the  platina,  and  thus 
greatly  damage  it.  By  the  time  that  the  platina  is  thus 
drawn  down  to  a compaft  bar,  it  will  be  covered  by  a fome- 
what  reddiffi  femi-vitreous  cruH,  proceeding  chiefly  from 
particles  of  the  allies  melted  down  upon  it,  and  extended 
over  its  furface  by  the  hammer.  To  remove  this,  the  bar, 
being  made  red-hot,  is  to  be  fprinkled  over  with  pulverized 
glafs  of  borax,  and  then  kept  for  a few  minutes  at  a white 
heat.  When  moderately  cool,  it  is  to  be  plunged  into  di- 
lute muriatic  acid,  by  which  the  borax  and  other  vitreous 
matter  will  be  dilfolved,  leaving  the  platina  with  a perfeftly 
clean  white  furface.” 

It  is  by  methods  of  this  kind  that  utenfils  of  platina, 
though  Hill  expenfive,  have  gradually  become  lefs  fcarce, 
and  are  now  much  ufed  in  chemical  manipulations.  This 
3 metal 
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metal  may  now  ( 1814)  be  purchafed  in  Lars  at  the  rate  of 
i^s.  an  ounce;  whilft  a few  years  ago,  its  price  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  times  as  great.  The  price  of  pla- 
tina,  in  grains,  fluctuates  between  ^s.  and  4^.  an  ounce. 

Phvftcal  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Plat ina. — The  colour 
of  pure  platina  is  between  filver-white  and  fteel-grey  ; its 
duftility  and  malleability  are  very  great  ; it  can  be  brouglit 
to  the  liate  of  lamince  of  almoft  any  thinnefs  by  being  preifed 
between  rollers  ; and  it  can  alfo  be  drawn  into  wire  of  ex- 
treme mlnutenefs.  In  liardnefs,  platina  is  fcarcely  inferior 
to  iron,  and  it  is  fufceptible  of  a fine  polifli  ; fo  that  coin 
or  medals  made  of  pure  platina  would  admit  of  very  fine 
impreflions,  and,  like  gold,  would  not  be  liable  to  alteration. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  malleable  platina  is  generally 
found  to  be  about  21.3,  never  rifing  to  22  or  23,  as  fome 
French  chemifts  have  erroneoufly  ftated  ; but  being  fnbjeCl 
to  flight  valuations  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
denfity  it  has  received  during  the  procefs  of  hammering. 
Gold,  the  next  lieaviel'l  metal,  is  19.3  ; and  therefore  the 
denfity  of  platina  is  much  more  coiifiderable  than  that  of 
any  other  known  fubftance.  In  its  native  Hate,  however, 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  platina  ore  does  not,  as  was  ob- 
fcrved  before,  exceed  17.7  ; whilfl  that  of  the  grains  of 
iridium  and  sfmium  above  mentioned  is  19.15,  which  is  a 
higher  degree  of  fpecific  gravity  than  that  of  any  other 
known  native  fubftance. 

The  great  dudtility  of  platina  has  been  put  in  a very 
ftriking  light  by  fome  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Wollafton. 

( Philof.  Tranf.  for  1813.)  This  philofopher,  whofe  dex- 
terity in  mechanical  operations  is  no  lefs  confpicuous,  than 
his  views  in  natural  fcience  are  acute  and  refined,  fucceeded, 
by  a new  and  ingenious  procefs,  in  drawing  platina  wire  fo 
fmall  as  the  -nro-.'-.idth,  or  even  -r^^-a-u-dth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  ; and  the  tenacity  of  the  latter  was  ftill  fuch  as 
to  fupport  I td  grain  without  breaking.  Tlie  method  by 
which  Dr.  Wollafton  fucceeded  in  obtaining  fuch  very  fine 
wire  was  fliortly  this  : a piece  of  platina  wire,  previoufly 
drawn,  by  the  ufual  means,  to  the  -rJ-jydth  of  an  inch,  was 
fixed  longitudinally  in  the  centre  of  a fhort  cylindrical 
mould  of  4d  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; the  mould  being  after- 
wards filled  with  melted  lilver,  a cylinder  of  this  metal  was 
obtained,  having  the  platina  wire  in  its  centre.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  by  drawing  the  filver  rod  to  Votk?  tbe  platina 
wire  was  reduced  to  T-^^-li-.tdth  of  an  inch  ; and  this  was  re- 
peated, till,  by  a fucceflion  ol  fimilar  reductions,  the  ex- 
tremely fmall  wires  above-mentioned  were  obtained.  The  fil- 
ver coating  was  then  removed  by  dilute  nitrous  acid,  which 
left  the  platina  wire  untouched.  Very  fine  wires  of  this  kind 
have  been  employed  by  Dr.  Wollafton  to  meafure  the  in- 
tenfity  of  very  fmall  Voltaic  batteries,  and  have  alfo  been  ap- 
plied to  fome  optical  purpofes. 

But  the  molt  charadteriftic  property  of  platina,  from 
which  it  derives  its  great  value,  is  that  of  being  neither 
oxydable  by  the  combined  influence  of  heat,  air,  and  moift- 
ure,  nor  capable  of  being  fnfed  by  the  molt  powerful  fur- 
naces : on  this  account  crucibles  and  other  utenfils  are  made 
of  this  metal,  which  are  fingularly  ufeful  in  chemical  ex- 
periments. In  the  ftate  of  wire,  however,  it  can  be  fufed 
and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  globules  by  a very  powerful 
Voltaic  battery  ; andDr.  Marcet  has  ihewn  that  the  fame 
may  be  effefiled  with  great  eafe  by  tha  flame  of  a fpirit 
lamp  impelled  by  a current  of  oxygen  gas.  (Thomfon’s 
Annals  of  Chemiftry,  vol.  ii.)  Platina  which  has  been 
thus  melted,  appears  to  be  fomewhat  more  duclile  and  te- 
nacious ; and  it  was  from  globules  melted  by  the  latter 
method,  that  the  extremely  fine  wire  above-mentioned  was 
obtained.  Platina  wire,  provided  it  be  exceedingly  fine,  is 


alfo  capable,  as  Tennant  and  Berzelius  have  lately  obferved, 
of  being  melted  by  the  common  blowpipe  ; but  the  globule 
thus  obtained  is  fo  minute  as  to  be  fcarcely  ponderable. 

Although  platina  can  only  be  fufed  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities, whatever  method  be  employed,  it  pofleifes,  at  a white 
heat,  the  valuable  property  of  wielding  like  iron  ; fo  that 
two  pieces,  when  heated  to  the  proper  point,  may  be  forged 
together  and  united  into  one  uniform  mafs.  This,  however, 
is  not  very  eafily  eftecfted,  on  account  of  the  impurities  w’hich 
arife  from  the  fuel  and  impede  the  operation. 

Platina  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  of  the  acids,  except  by 
the  nitro-muriatic  or  oxymuriatic.  If  two  parts  by  weiglit 
of  aquafortis  of  35°,  Beaumc,  be  mixed  with  fix  parts  of 
muriatic  acid  of  15°,  and  digefted  with  this  lamina  oF 
platina,  nitrous  gas  is  given  out,  and  about  one  part  of  tlic 
metal  is  difl'olved.  (Prouft,  Ann.  de  Chim.  vol.  xxxviii.  j 
This  folution  is  of  a reddifli-orange  colour,  and  gives  an 
indelible  Itain  to  the  flein.  Tlie  muriate  of  platina  is  ca- 
pable of  being  cryftallized  by  careful  evaporation  ; and  bv 
the  application  of  heat  alone,  it  may  be  reduced  firft  to  tin* 
ftate  of  oxyd,  and  afterwards  to  the  pure  metallic  ftate. 

Platina,  thus  diffolvcd  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  has  the  pro- 
perty, (firft  difeovered  by*  Lewis,  and  already*  alluded  to  in 
deferibing  the  purification  of  platina,)  of  being  precipi- 
tated by*  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  the  form  of  a triple  fait, 
or  ammoniaco-muriate  of  platina.  This  fait,  if  pure  and 
unmixed  with  other  metals,  is  of  a yellow  colour  ; but  it 
is  faid  to  afl'ume  a brick-red  colour  if  combined  with  the 
oxy*d  of  iron,  or  the  other  metals  which  are  mixed  with 
crude  platina.  The  ammoniaco-muriate  of  platina  is  but 
very  fparingly  foluble  in  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  heat 
alone,  leaving  behind  about  42  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
platina  ; fo  that,  in  this  inllance,  the  metal  pafles  from  the 
ftate  of  lalt  to  the  reguline  ftate,  without  appearing  in  the 
intermediate  form  of  oxy*d. 

Both  foda  and  potalh,  m precipitating  platina  from  its 
folution,  alfo  form  triple  falts,  the  general  properties  of 
which  are  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  former.  There  is, 
however,  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  adfion  of 
the  two  fixed  alkalies  on  muriate  of  platina,  that  folutions 
of  this  fait,  however  dilute,  are  inftantly*  precipitated  by 
potafti  or  its  compounds  ; whilft  foda  does  not  produce  any 
precipitates  from  them,  the  foda-muriate  being  much  mor<- 
foluble  than  the  two  others,  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
requiring  confiderable  concentration  for  its  cryftallization. 
A folution  of  platina,  therefore,  affords  an  eafy  teft  of 
diferimination  between  the  two  fixed  alkalies,  which  are 
not  always  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  their  other  properties. 

Solutions  of  muriate  of  platina  are  decompofed  by  fe- 
veral  metallic  falts,  particularly  by  folution  of  muriate  ol 
tin,  a very  minute  quantity  of  which  will  impart  to  folutions 
of  platina  a bright  red  colour.  Platina,  however,  is  not 
precipitated  byr  the^  gallic  and  prufiic  acids,  or  by  their 
compounds.  Sulphuretted  hy*drogen  feparates  platina  from 
its  folution  in  the  form  of  a brown  precipitate. 

The  aftion  of  the  caullic  fixed  alkalies  on  platina,  at  high 
temperatures,  is  confiderable.  The  metal  is  corroded  and 
partly  diffolved,  a circumftance  which,  of  courfe,  limits  the 
ufe  of  platina  crucibles  in  the  analyfis  of  earthy*  minerals. 
Nitre,  likewife,  as  Mr.  Tennant  has  fhewn,  is  capable 
of  afling  upon,  and  partly  dilfolviug  platina,  at  high 
temperatures. 

Platina  is  capable  of  combining,  by  fufion,  with  moft  of 
the  metals.  It  forms  alloys  with  gold,  with  filver,  with 
lead.  See.,  many  of  which  have  been  examined  by  Mr. 
Hatchett.  (Philof.  Tranfact.  1803.)  The  alloy  of  pla- 
tina and  gold,  in  particular,  poffefles  properties,  efpecially 
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in  regard  to  its  hardnefs  and  malleability,  which  may  fome 
day  be  found  ufeful.  The  alloy  of  platina  and  fdver  is  mo- 
derately fufible  and  very  malleable  ; but  when  heated  to 
reduefs,  its  furface  becomes  uneven,  and  incapable  to  be 
wrought.  Lead  combines  readily  with  platina  at  a full  red 
heat,  forming  a malleable  and  eafily  fufible  alloy.  Mer- 
cury a6ls  but  flowly  upon  platina  in  its  malleable  ftate  ; 
but  the  triple  fait,  or  ammoniaco-muriate,  readily  combines 
with  mercury  by  trituration,  forming  folid  and  brilliant 
amalgams. 

Platina  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  combining 
with  fulphur  ; but  it  unites  readily  with  phofphorus,  form- 
ing a phofphurct  of  much  greater  hardnefs  and  fufibility 
than  the  metal  itfelf.  When  expofed  to  a Itrong  fire,  the 
phofphorus  is  melted  and  volatilized  ; a circumftance  which 
has  fuggefted  the  idea  of  purifying  platina  by  the  interven- 
tion or  phofphorus.  Pelletier,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xiii.  105. 

Platina  has  not  hitherto  been  extenfively  ufed  in  the  arts 
on  account  of  its  high  price  ; but  its  utility  is  becoming 
every  day  more  generally  acknowledged.  From  its  great 
infufibility  and  unalterability  in  particular,  crucibles,  and 
other  utenfils  made  of  this  metal,  are  of  incalculable  va- 
lue in  analytical  relearches.  Many  facts  are  daily  brought 
to  light  by  means  of  platina  inltriiments,  which,  without 
it,  might  perhaps  ever  have  efcaped  notice.  The  remark- 
able flownefs  with  which  platina  condutls  caloric,  increafes 
its  utility  in  many  chemical  manipulations.  Thus  fmall  tongs 
or  fpoons,  or  thin  flips  of  laminated  platina  (which  often  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  better  than  fpoons)  may  be  held  with  the 
hand  by  one  end,  whillt  the  other  extremity  is  expofed  to 
an  intenfe  heat,  without  the  heat  reaching  the  lingers. 
The  touch-holes  of  guns  are  now  generally  made  of  this 
metal,  inllead  of  gold,  which  was  formerly  ufed  for  this 
purpofe.  From  the  circumftance  of  platina  not  being  tar- 
niflied  by  air  or  moillure,  nor  fcarcely  by  any  chemical 
agent,  mirrors  for  reflefting  telefcopes  have  been  made  of 
this  metal ; and  initrument§  of  various  kinds  might,  no 
doubt,  be  covered  over  or  plated  with  it  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Guyton  Morveau  has  recommended  platina  as  a fub- 
ftance  likely  to  afford  a new  and  ufeful  means  of  afeertain- 
ing  high  temperatures,  by  its  dilatations  and  contractions, 
which  he  believes  to  bear  an  exaft  proportion  to  the  changes 
of  temperature.  Platina  being  nearly  infufible  and  unalter- 
able by  heat  and  air,  would  feem,  on  thefe  accounts,  likely 
to  be  a valuable  pyrometrical  fubftance.  Morveau’s  contriv- 
ance confifled  in  connedting  a bar  of  platina  with  a very 
fimple  machinery,  by  which  the  elongations  or  contradtions 
of  the  portion  of  the  apparatus  which  was  expofed  to  the 
heat,  were  rendered  confpicuous,  and  could  be  accurately 
meafured.  Ann.  de  Chim.  tom.  xlvi. 

Platina  veffels  have,  in  a few  inltances,  been  ufed  upon 
a large  fcale  in  manufadlories,  efpecially  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  vitriolic  acid,  which  is  ufually  carried  on  in  large 
glafs  retorts,  containing  as  much  as  50  or  60  pounds  of  acid. 
The  burfling  of  thefe  veffels,  an  accident  both  dangerous 
and  expenfive,  and  by  no  means  uncommon,  may  be  totally 
avoided  by  fubftituting  veffels  of  platina.  A veflel  of  this 
metal,  containing  300  pounds  of  vitriolic  acid,  has,  for 
many  years,  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  manufadfory 
of  Mr.  Sandman  in  the  Borough.  Still  larger  veffels 
have  fince  been  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  by  other  manu- 
fadlurers.  The  diftillation  is  alfo  more  eafy,  becaufe  the 
veffel  is  fet  upon  a naked  fire,  inftead  of  being  placed  in  a 
fand  bath. 

The  metallic  glazing,  witli  which  fome  kinds  of  earthen 
ware  and  porcelain  utenfils  have,  for  a few  years  paft,  been 
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coated,  is  obtained  from  oxyd  of  platina.  (Klaproth’s 
Didlionary,  iii.  38c. ) This  glazing  has  a brilliant  filvery, 
or  rather  Heel-grey  luftre.  The  ammoniaco-muriate  of  pla- 
tina is  faid  to  be  commonly  employed  in  Britifh  potteries  for 
this  purpofe. 

PLATISMA,  in  Botany,  from  icXoCwc,  broad,  the  name 
of  the  nineteenth  fedfion  of  Lichens,  in  the  Prodromus  of 
Acharius.  See  Lichenes. 

PLATNER,  John  Zachariah,  in  an  able 

phyfician,  was  born  at  Chemnitz,  in  Mifnia,  in  Auguft  1694. 
His  father,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the 
place,  intended  to  make  him  his  fucceffor  in  the  fame  line ; 
but  refolved  to  enlarge  his  mind  by  a liberal  education,  and 
to  give  him  a knowledge  of  ancient  languages  and  philofo- 
phy,  befox'e  he  led  him  into  commercial  purfuits.  But 
young  Platner  pofl'effed  a delicate  conftitution  ; and,  partly 
on  this  account,  and  partly  in  confideration  of  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  which  he  made  in  his  ftudies,  his  parents  relinquifhed 
their  original  defign,  and  confented  that  he  fhould  diredl  his 
attention  to  medicine,  for  which  he  had  manifefted  a ftrong 
inclination.  He  repaired,  therefore,  to  Leipfic  in  1712, 
where  he  purfued  his  ftudies  for  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
when  the  reputation  of  the  univerfity  of  Halle  induced  him 
to  viiit  its  fchools.  During  the  following  winter,  he  ftudied 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy  in  the  celebrated  mines  of  Chem- 
nitz ; after  which  he  returned  to  Halle,  and  received  the 
degree  of  doftor  in  September  1716.  The  purfuit  of  pro- 
fellional  knowledge  became  his  paflion,  and  he  fpent  four 
years  in  vifiting  the  moft  celebrated  feats  of  learning  in 
Europe.  At  Paris  he  particularly  attended  to  anatomy  and 
furgical  operations,  efpecially  to  thofe  relative  to  difeafes 
of  the  eye,  in  which  he  is  faid  by  Haller  to  have  acquired 
fuch  dexterity,  as  to  have  fucceeded  in  the  cure  of  fome, 
which  the  celebrated  St.  Ives  had  failed  to  relieve. 

He  now  determined  to  fettle  at  Leipfic,  and  accordingly 
fixed  himfelf  in  that  city  in  1720  ; and  his  great  profeflional 
acquirements  were  fpeedily  rewarded  by  public  acknowledge- 
ments of  their  value.  1111721  he  was  appointed  profeflbr 
extraordinary  of  anatomy  and  furgery.  In  1724116  obtained 
the  chair  of  phyfiology,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Rivinus;  in  1737  he  was  promoted  to  the  profeffor- 
ftiip  of  pathology  ; and  in  1 747  to  that  of  therapeutics. 
He  was  alfo  nominated  perpetual  dean  of  the  faculty,  and 
confulting  phyfician  to  the  court  of  Saxony.  He  did  not 
live  long,  however,  to  enjoy  thefe  flattering  diftimftions  ; 
for  he  WAS  carried  off  fuddenly,  on  the  1 9th  of  December 
1747,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  by  a paroxyfm  of 
aftlima.  He  had  vifited  his  patients  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  and  given  his  left ure  after  dinner  ; and  upon  returning 
home,  about  fix  in  the  evening,  was  feized  with  the  fatal 
fit. 

He  left  only  three  different  works,  the  firft  of  which,  en- 
titled “ Inftitutiones  Cliirurgise  Rationalis,  turn  medicae, 
turn  manualis,”  Leipfic  1745,  was  publilhed  by  himfelf. 
It  palled  through  leveral  editions.  The  fecond,  entitled 
“ Opufculorum  Chirurgicorum  et  Anatomicorum  Tomi 
duo:  Differtationcs  et  Prolufiones,”  ibid.  1749,  was  edited 
by  his  fon,  Frederic  Platner,  a profeffor  of  law.  And  the 
third,  entitled  “ Ars  medendi  fingulis  morbis  accommo- 
data,”  ibid.  1765,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  the 
author  to  his  pupil  J.  B.  Boelimer,  upon  condition  that  it 
Ihould  not  be  publiftied,  was  printed  by  a bookfeller,  Fritfch, 
into  whole  hands  a copy  of  it  fell  eighteen  years  after  the 
author’s  death.  Eloy  Dift.  Hift.  de  la  Med. 

PLATO,  3 Greek  comic  poet,  who  flourilhed  about 
the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  was  contemporary  with 
Ariftophanes  and  Euripides.  He  is  faid  to  have  left 
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twenty-eight  comedies,  of  which  the  titles  ol  many  are  to 
be  found  in  Athenaeus,  Pollux,  and  other  writers.  Of  his 
works,  only  a few  fragments  remain,  fome  of  which  are  of 
the  epigrammatic  kind. 

Plato.  vSee  Platonism. 

We  fhall  here  obferve,  that  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Ariftoxenus, 
and  Plutarch,  were  for  ever  complaining  of  the  corruption 
and  degeneracy  of  mufic.  The  pious  Plato,  indeed,  re- 
garded it  as  fit  only  for  the  gods,  and  their  celebration  in 
religious  ceremonies,  or  as  a vehicle  for  religious  and  moral 
leftures  in  the  education  of  youth  ; and  with  a niethodillical 
fpirit  cenfured  all  fuch  as  was  ufed  in  theatres,  focial  fefti- 
vity,  or  domellic  amufement : but  modern  divines  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  declaim  againft  the  profane  ule  of 
bread  as  an  aliment,  becaufe  it  is  adminiftered  in  the  moft 
folemn  rite  of  our  religion.  A line  Ihould  certainly  be 
drawn  between  the  muiic  of  the  church  and  of  the  theatre ; 
but  totally  to  filence  all  mufical  found,  except  upon  folemn 
occafions,  feems  to  border  upon  downright  fanaticifm. 

With  refpect  to  perfection  and  depravity,  there  is  nothing 
lo  common  among  mufical  dilputants,  as  for  the  favourers  of 
one  feft  to  call  that  degeneracy,  which  thofe  of  another  call 
refinement.  But  Plato  feems  to  have  been  always  too  fond 
of  ideal  excellence  in  everv  thinir,  to  be  fatisfied  with  any 
other.  His  complaints  of  the  degeneracy  of  mufic,  may 
be  feen  in  his  third  Book  of  Laws.  The  poets,  indeed, 
never  fail  to  charge  the  corruption  of  mufic  upon  its  pro- 
feffors,  yet  Plato  throws  the  blame  upon  the  poets  them- 
felves.  “ The  mufic  of  our  forefathers,”  fays  he,  “ was  di- 
vided into  certain  fpecies  and  figures.  Prayers  to  the  gods 
were  one  fpecies  of  fong,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
hymns  : oppofed  to  this  was  another  fpecies,  which,  in  par- 
ticular, might  be  called  threni  ; another,  pasones ; and 
another,  the  birth  of  Dionyfius,  which  I hold  to  be  the 
dithyrambus  : there  were  alfo  citharcedic  nomi,  fo  called, 
as  being  ftill  another  fong.  Thefe,  and  fome  others,  being 
preferibed,  it  was  not  allowable  to  ufe  one  fpecies  of  melos 
for  another.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  poets  hrlf  intro- 
duced an  unlearned  licence,  being  poetic  by  nature,  but  un- 
flcilled  in  the  rules  of  the  fcience,  trampling  upon  its  laws, 
over  attentive  to  pleafe,  mixing  the  threni  with  the  hymns, 
and  the  poeones  with  the  dithyrambi,  imitating  the  mufic 
of  the  flute  upon  the  cithara,  and  confounding  all  things 
with  all.”  Plat,  de  Legibus,  as  tranflated  by  fir  F.  H.  E. 
Stiles.  Though  it  was  Plato’s  opinion,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a flate,  and  the  morals  of  a people,  would  be  af- 
feffed  bv  a change  in  the  national  mufic,  vet  this  was  not 
the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who  in  many  other  particulars  is  a 
rigid  Platonlft  ; “ Change,”  fays  this  orator,  “ the  govern- 
ment or  cuftoms  of  a city,  and  it  will  certainly  change  the 

mufic.”  De  Legib.  hb.  iii. 
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It  has  been  faid  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, that  Plato  was  deeply  fltilled  in  the  mufic  of  his  time; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  claims  to  ikill  in  this  art  ex- 
tend further  than  to  mere  theory,  or  a very  little  more. 
Plutarch,  indeed,  in  his  dialogue,  proves  his  profound  mu- 
fical fcience  ; but  how  ? By  a long  paffage  from  his 
Timreus,  in  w'hich  he  applies  mufical  ratios  to  the  foul. 

How’ever  this  may  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from 
numbering  this  philofopher,  together  with  Ariftotle,  Aril- 
toxenus,  and  Plutarch,  though  fuch  illuftrious  charadfters, 
and,  in  other  particulars,  fuch  excellent  writers,  among  the 
mufical  grumblers  and  croakers  of  antiquity.  They  all 
equally  lament  the  lofs  of  good  mufic,  without  confidering 
that  every  age  had,  probably,  done  the  fame,  wffiether  right 
or  wrong,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ; ahvays  throw- 
ing mnfical  perfeftion  into  times  remote  from  their  own,  as 
VoL.  XXVII. 


a thing  never  to  be  known  but  by  tradition.  The  golden 
age  had  not  its  name  from  thofe  who  lived  in  it. 

Ariftotle,  indeed,  complains  of  degeneracy  in  a more  li- 
beral w^ay  : “ every  kind  of  mufic,”  fays  he,  “ is  good  for 
fome  purpofe  or  other ; that  of  the  theatres  is  neceflary  for  the 
amufement  of  the  mob  ; the  theatrical  tranfitions,  and  the 
tawdry  and  glaring  melodies  in  ufe  there,  are  fuited  to  the 
perverfion  of  their  minds  and  manners,  and  let  them  enjoy 
them.” 

The  complaints  of  Ariftoxenus  are  more  natural  than 
thole  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  ; for  he  was  not  only  lefs  a 
philolopher,  but  more  a mulician ; and,  as  a profeflor,  and 
an  author  on  the  fubfedl  of  muiic,  he  muft  have  had  rivals  to 
write  down.  Hefiod  fays  that  bards  hate  bards,  and  beg- 
gars beggars.  And  it  has  been  the  praftice  for  writers  on 
muiic,  in  all  ages,  to  treat  their  contemporaries  with  feverity 
and  fcorn.  Gafpar  Printz  inferts  in  his  book  a canzonet  in 
four  parts,  in  which  every  rule  of  compofition  is  violated, 
and  calls  it  modern  ; as  if  error  was  always  new.  But  be- 
fides  a natural  tendency  in  human  nature,  or  at  leaft  in  the 
nature  of  authors,  towards  envy  and  malignity,  Ariftoxenus 
had  a fyftem  to  iupport,  which  is  ufually  done  at  the  ex- 
peiice  of  moderation,  truth,  and  every  thing  that  ftands  in 
its  way  ; for,  like  the  tyrant  Procruftes,  the  builder  of  a 
fyftem,  or  the  defender  of  an  hypothefis,  cuts  ffiorter  what 
is  too  long,  and  ftretches  to  his  purpofe  whatever  is  too 
fliort. 

The  mufic  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Ariftoxenus, 
was  too  remote  from  perfeftion  to  be  much  injured  by  inno- 
vation and  refinement ; and  yet  Athena:us  gives  a paflage 
from  a work  of  this  writer,  now  loft,  in  which  he  makes 
the  following  complaints  : “I,  and  a few  others,  recollect- 
ing what  mufic  once  was,  and  confidering  what  it  now  is, 
as  corrupted  by  the  theatre,  imitate  the  people  of  Poffido- 
nium,  who  annually  celebrate  a feftival  after  the  Greek 
manner,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  what  they  once 
were  ; and  before  they  depart,  with  tears  deplore  the  bar- 
barous ftate  into  wliich  they  are  brought  by  the  Tufeans 
and  Romans.” 

Though  Ariftoxenus  lived  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
with  Plato,  and  with  Ariftotle,  when  all  other  arts  and 
fciences  had  arrived  at  their  erreateft  decree  of  force  and  re- 
nnement ; yet  mufic,  from  whatever  caufe,  does  not  feem, 
at  that,  or  at  any  time,  to  have  kept  pace  with  other  arts  in 
its  improvements:  at  leaft,  it  did  notin  Italy  ; nor,  indeed, 
in  England  or  France,  if  we  compare  the  poetry  of  Milton 
with  the  mufic  of  Henry  Lawes,  or  the  writings  of  Racine 
and  Boileau,  with  the  compofitions  of  Lully. 

PLATOBERG,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre  ; four  miles  N.  of 
Landau. 

PLATONIA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  the 
modern  Greeks  to  the  prox  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  other  an- 
cient writers  in  that  language.  This  is  the  cervus platyceros, 
or  broad-horned  ftag.  Some  have  tranflated  this  dama;  but 
they  are  to  be  underftood  in  this  as  meaning  the  dama  of 
their  own  times,  not  that  of  the  ancients  ; that  being  the 
ifarus,  or  chamois-goat,  not  any  animal  of  the  ftag  kind, 
or  by  any  means  meriting  that  title. 

PLATONIC,  fomething  that  relates  to  Plato,  his 
fchool,  philofophy,  opinions,  or  the  like. 

Platonic  Bodies,  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife 
call  regular  bodies. 

Platonic  Love  denotes  a pure  fpiritual  affeCtion,  fub- 
fifting  between  the  different  fexes,  abftradfed  from  all  carnal 
appetites,  and  regarding  no  other  objeft  but  the  mind,  and 
its  beauties  ; or  it  is  even  a fincere  difinterefted  friendfhip 
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fubfilting  between  perfons  of  the  fame  fex,  abllradted  trom 
any  felfifh  views,  and  regarding  no  other  objeft  but  the 
perfon. 

The  term  took  its  rife  from  the  philofopher  Plato,  a flre- 
nuous  advocate  for  each  kind. 

The  world  lias  a long  time  laughed  at  Plato’s  notions  of 
love  and  friendfhip.  In  effedf,  they  appear  arrant  chimeras, 
contrary  to  the  intentions  ol  nature,  and  inconiiftent  with 
the  great  law  of  fell-prefervation  ; into  which  love  and 
friendlhip  are  both  ultimately  refolvable. 

Platonic  Tear,  or  great  year,  is  a period  of  time  de- 
termined by  the  revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  fptice 
in  which  the  liars  and  conllellations  return  to  their  lormer 
places,  in  refpeft  of  the  equinoxes. 

The  Platonic  year,  according  -to  Tycho  Brahe,  is 
25816;  according  to  Ricciolus,  25920;  and  according  to 
Callini,  24800  years.  See  PiiEciisstON  of  the  Equinoxes. 

This  period,  which  is  more  than  live  times  the  age  of  the 
world,  once  accomplilhed,  it  was  an  opinion  among  the  an- 
cients, that  the  world  was  to  begin  anew,  and  the  fameferies 
of  things  to  return  again. 

PLATONISM,  the  dodlrine  and  fentiments  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  with  regard  to  philofophy,  &c. 

The  founder  of  this  fyftem  of  philofophy,  Plato,  the  fon 
of  Arillo,  was  an  Athenian,  related  by  his  fatlier  to  Codrus, 
and  by  his  mother  to  Solon  ; born  in  the  illand  of  .^gina, 
where  his  father  refided  after  it  became  fubjeft  to  Athens, 
on  the  feventh  of  Thargelion,  in  the  firll  year  of  the  88th 
olympiad,  B.C.  428,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  accurately 
fixed,  in  the  third  year  of  the  87th  olympiad,  B.C*  430. 

He  gave  early  indications  of  a dillinguiflied  genius  ; and 
whilil  he  was  young  he  was  inftrudled  in  the  rudiments  of 
letters  by  the  grammarian  Dionyfius,  and  trained  in  athletic 
exercifes  by  Arillo  of  Argos.  He  applied  with  indullry  to 
the  lludy  and  practice  of  painting  and  poetry.  In  the  latter 
he  made  fuch  proficiency  as  to  produce  an  epic  poem,  which, 
however,  upon  comparing  it  with  Homer,  he  committed  to 
the  flames  ; and  at  the  age  of  20  years  he  compofed  a dra- 
matic piece,  which  he  delivered  to  the  performers  in  order 
to  its  being  exhibited  on  the  theatre  ; but  in  the  mean  while 
he  became  acquainted  with  Socrates,  and  fo  much  enamoured 
of  his  philofophy,  that  on  the  day  before  it  was  to  have 
been  reprefented  to  the  public  he  withdrew  it,  and  gave  up 
all  ideas  of  poetical  diftinclion.  After  having  fpent  his 
youth  in  exercifes  of  the  body,  painting,  poetry,  and  mufic, 
he  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  a difciple  of  So- 
crates, and  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  lludy  of  wifdom. 
It  is  fuppofed,  that  he  received  the  firll  tindlure  of  philo- 
fofhy  from  Cratylus  and  Hermogenes,  who  taught  the 
fyllems  of  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides.  But  having  become 
a llated  difciple  of  Socrates,  he  remained  with  him  eight 
years.  Blending,  however,  foreign  tenets  with  thofe  of  his 
mailer,  and  grafting  upon  the  Socratic  fyllem  opinions 
which  he  had  taken  from  fome  other  llock,  he  occafionally 
difpleafed  the  followers  of  Socrates,  and  fometimes  gave 
Socrates  himfelf  occafion  for  complaint.  Neverlhelefs,  he 
retained  a zealous  attachment  to  this  mailer,  and  when  he 
was  fummoned  before  the  fenate,  Plato  undertook  to  plead 
his  caufe,  and  began  a fpeech  in  his  defence,  which  the  par- 
tiality and  violence  of  his  judges  would  not  allow  him  to 
profecute.  After  the  condemnation  of  Socrates,  he  pre- 
fented  him  with  money  fulficient  for  redeeming  his  life, 
which,  ho'wever,  this  eminent  teacher  of  wifdom  refufed  to 
accept.  During  his  imprifonment,  Plato  attended  him, 
and  was  prefent  at  a converfation  which  he  held  with  his 
friends  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  fub- 
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fiance  of  which  he  afterwards  committed  to  writing,  in  the 
beautiful  dialogue  entitled  “ Phxdo,”  intermixing  occa- 
fionally his  own  opinions  and  language.  Upon  the  death  of 
Ins  mailer  he  withdrew,  with  feveral  other  friends  of  So- 
crates, to  Megara,  where  they  were  hofpitably  entertained 
by  Euclid,  and  remained  till  the  ferment  at  Athens  fub- 
fided.  Under  Euclid  he  lludied  the  art  of  reafoning,  and 
probably  increafed  his  fondnefs  for  difputation.  With  a 
view  of  furnilhing  himfelf  with  all  the  knowledge  which 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  could  fupply,  he  travelled  into 
every  country  which  was  likely  to  anfwer  any  ufeful  purpofe 
to  him  in  this  refpedl.  In  that  part  of  Italy  called  Magna 
Graecia,  there  was  a celebrated  Ichool  ellablilhed  by  Pytha- 
goras, and  here  he  was  inllradled  in  the  myfleries  of  the 
Pythagorean  fyllem,  the  fubtleties  of  which  he  afterwards 
too  freely  blended  with  the  fimple  doftrine  of  Socrates. 
He  next  vifited  Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  in  order  to  be  in- 
llrudled  in  mathematical  Icience ; and  he  then  determined  to 
lludy  allronomy,  and  other  fciences,  in  Egypt,  Under  the 
difguife  of  a merchant,  and  feller  of  oil,  he  traverfed  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  deriving  informa- 
tion from  the  Egyptian  priells  concerning  their  allronomical 
obfervations  and  calculations.  In  Egypt,  it  is  faid,  he 
acquired  his  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  learned  the  doftrines  of  the  tranfmigration  and  immor- 
tality of  the  foul ; but  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  learned 
the  latter  doftrine  from  Socrates,  and  the  former  from  Py- 
thagoras. All  things  confidered,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
Plato  derived  his  fyllem  of  philofophy  from  the  Egyptians ; 
nor  IS  it  more  probable,  that  during  his  refidence  in  Egypt, 
Plato  became  acquainted  with  the  dodlrine  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  enriched  his  fyllem  with  fpoils  from  their  facred  books. 

The  Platonic  philofophy  appears,  in  many  refpefts,  verj' 
confillent  with  the  Mofaic  ; and  a great  party  of  the,  pri- 
mitive fathers  follow  the  opinions  of  that  philofopher,  as 
being  favourable  to  Chrillianity.  Julliii  is  of  opinion,  that 
Plato  could  not  learn  many  things  which  he  has  faid  in  his 
works,  from  mere  natural  reafon  ; but  thinks  he  might  have 
learnt  them  from  the  books  of  Mofes,  which  he  might  have 
read  when  in  Egypt, 

Hence  Nurnenius  the  Pythagoi-ean  exprefsly  calls  Plato 
the  Attic  Mofes,  and  upbraids  him  with  plagiarifm  ; becaufe 
he  Hole  his  dodlrine  about  the  world  and  God  from  the 
books  of  Mofes. 

Theodoret  fays  exprefsly  that  he  has  nothing  good  and 
commendable  about  the  Deity  and  his  worlhip,  but  what 
he  Hole  from  the  Hebrew  theology  ; and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  calls  him  the  Hebrew  philofopher. 

Gale  is  very  particular  in  his  proof  of  the  point,  that 
Plato  borrowed  his  philofophy  from  the  feriptures,  either 
immediately,  or  by  means  of  tradition  ; and,  befide  the  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  writers,  he  brings  fome  arguments 
from  the  thing  itfelf.  As,  e.  gr.  Plato’s  confeflion,  that 
the  Greeks  borrowed  their  knowledge  of  the  one  infinite 
God  from  an  ancient  people,  better  and  nearer  to  God 
than  they  ; by  which  people,  our  author  makes  no  doubt, 
he  meant  the  Jews,  from  his  account  of  the  Hate  of  inno- 
cence ; as,  that  man  was  born  of  the  earth,  that  he  was 
naked,  that  he  enjoyed  a truly  happy  Hate,  that  he  con- 
verfed  with  brutes,  &c.  In  effedl,  from  an  examen  of  all 
the  parts  of  Plato’s  philofophy,  phyfical,  metaphyfical,  and 
ethical,  this  author  finds,  in  every  one,  evident  charadlers 
of  its  facred  original. 

St.  Augulline  commends  the  Platonic  philofophy  ; and 
even  fays,  that  the  Platoniils  were  not  far  from  Chrillianity, 
He  adds,  that  the  generality  of  the  new  Platoniils  of  his 
time  embraced  the  faith ; and  he  exprefsly  acknowledges, 
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that  it  was  by  means  of  the  Platonic  fyitem  he  was  able  to 
nnderftand  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Juftin  Martyr  profefl’es,  that  Plato’s  dodtrine  was  of  the 
utmoft  advantage  to  him,  in  helping  him  to  believe  the 
myfteries  of  tiie  Chriftian  faith.  To  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  was,  in  good  meafure,  by  Plato’s  help,  that  Origen 
confuted  Celfus. 

Indeed,  the  late  author  of  “ Platonifme  Devoile”  carries 
things  to  an  extravagant  length,  when  he  contends,  that 
the  dogmata  of  our  religion  are  only  the  opinions  of  Plato  ; 
that  the  fathers  give  us  nothing  of  the  mylleries  thereof, 
but  wh.at  they  learnt  from  him  ; and  that  Chrillianity  is  only 
Platonifm  veiled,  or  covei'ed  over.  To  which  opinion, 
however,  M.  le  Clerc  feems  alfo  a little  inclined. 

The  opinion,  that  Plato  borrowed  the  dogmata  of  his 
philofophy  from  the  feriptures,  which  has  been  Itrenuoufly 
maintained  by  feveral  Jewifli  and  Clirillian  writers,  has, 
however,  as  others  maintain,  little  foundation  behdes  mere 
conjedlure  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  originated  in  that 
injudicious  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation,  which  led  thefe 
writers  to  make  the  Hebrew  feriptures,  or  traditions,  the 
fource  of  all  gentile  wifdom. 

The  chief  grounds  upon  which  the  above-mentioned 
opinion  refts  are  the  following:  i.  The  authority  of  the 
Jewifh  writers,  Jofephus  and  Ariftobulus,  and  of  the  Chrif- 
tian fathers,  Juftin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Eufe- 
bius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theodoret,  Ambrofe,  and  others. 

2.  The  opinion  that  a Greek  verfion  of  the  Hebrew  ferip- 
tures appeared  in  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Plato,  which  he 
might  have  feen  and  read,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
Eufebius,  on  the  teftimony  of  Ariftobulus,  aflert.  3.  The 
prefumption, 'that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  many  ot  their 
tenets  from  the  Ifraelites,  and  communicated  them  to  Plato. 
And,  4.  The  agreement  of  the  doftrines  of  Plato  with  thofe 
of  the  Hebrews.  But  to  thefe  arguments  it  has  been  re- 
plied, I.  That  the  teftimony  of  the  Chriftian  fathei's  is, 
with  regard  to  the  prefent  queftion,  of  little  value  ; as  they 
had  recourfe  to  no  authentic  memorials  or  impartial  witneffes, 
but  credited  the  affertions  of  certain  Jewilh  writers,  who, 
feveral  centuries  after  the  time  of  Plato,  with  a view  of  gra- 
tifying their  own  vanity,  and  that  of  their  countrymen,  pre- 
tended that  all  gentile  wifdom  had  been  originally  derived 
from  Mofes  ; and  particularly,  that  Plato,  during  his  refi- 
dence  in  Egypt,  had  been  inftrudled  in  the  Hebrew  fchool. 
This  notion  was  eagerly  adopted  by  feveral  learned  Plato- 
nifts,  who  in  the  fecond  century  were  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  but  ftill  retained  an  attachment  to  their  former 
mailer  ; and  from  this  time  it  became  a common  pradlice 
among  thofe  who  affedled  the  credit  of  Greek  erudition,  to 
maintain,  that  whatevA  opinions  Plato  and  his  followers 
held,  fimilar  to  the  dofirines  of  revelation,  had  been  bor- 
rowed either  from  the  Hebrews  or  Chrillians.  2.  A Greek 
verfion  of  the  Hebrew  feriptures,  prior  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,  never  cxiiled  but  in  the  brain  of  Ariftobulus. 

3.  Equally  unfupporled  is  the  aftertion,  that  the  Egyptians, 
and  even  Plato  himfelf,  converfed  with  the  Jews  on  theolo- 
gical fubjedts.  Laftly,  no  proof  of  the  point  in  queftion 
can  arife  from  the  fuppofed  agreement  between  the  Mofaic 
and  Platonic  dodlrines  ; for  the  agreement  is  either  ima- 
ginary, or  it  confifts  of  fuch  particulars  as  might  be  eafily 
difeovered  by  the  light  of  reafon.  Befides,  the  true  doc- 
trine of  Plato  was  fo  far  adulterated  and  blended  with  other 
fyftems  in  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  that  thofe  Chriftian 
fathers  who  had  ftudied  Platonifm  in  this  fchool,  might  eafily 
conceive  that  tliere  was  a greater  harmony  between  the 
Platonic  dodlrine  and  their  own  creed  than  in  reality  exifted. 

Plato,  after  having  availed  lumlelf  of  all  the  information 


which  he  could  receive  in  diltant  countries,  returned  to  the 
Pythagorean  fchool  at  Tarentum,  in  Italy,  and  here  he  at- 
tempted to  improve  his  own  fyftem  by  incorporating  with  it 
the  dodlrine  of  Pythagoras.  In  recounting  the  fources  of 
Plato’s  philofophy,  we  may  obferve,  that  he  borrowed  his 
dialedlics  from  Euclid  of  Megara  ; the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  he  learned  in  the  Eleatic  fchool,  from  Hermo- 
genes  and  Cratylus  ; and  combining  thefe  with  the  Pytha- 
gorean dodlrine  of  natural  cauies,  he  framed  from  both  his 
fyftem  of  metaphyfics.  In  mathematics  and  aftronomy  he 
was  inftrudled  in  the  Cyrenaic  fchool,  and  by  the  Egyptian 
priefts.  From  .Socrates  he  imbibed  the  pure  principles  of 
jRoral  and  political  wifdom,  the  fimplicity  of  which  he  after- 
wards obfeured  by  Pythagorean  fpeculations.  At  length 
Plato,  with  his  mind  thus  richly  furniihed,  fettled  at  Athens, 
and  accompliftied  the  defign  w'hich  he  had  long  meditated,  of 
forming  a new  fchool  for  the  inftrudlion  of  youth  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  philofophy.  The  place-  he  chofe  for  this  purpofe 
was  a public  grove,  called  the  Academy  ; which  fee.  Here 
he  eftablifhed  his  Ichool,  and  over  the  door  of  it,  in  order 
to  indicate  his  rcfpedl  for  mathematical  ftudies,  and  how  ne- 
ceflary  a preparation  he  thought  them  for  higher  fpeculations, 
he  placed  this  infeription,  ’OvSaU  ayjwpErprio,-  lo-riir ; “ Let 
no  one,  who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,  enter  here.” 
This  fchool  became  famous,  and  was  crowded  not  only  by 
young  men  from  every  quarter  and  of  every  diftinftion,  but 
by  females  difguifed  in  men’s  clothes.  Among  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  of  his  followers  we  may  reckon  Dion,  the  Syra- 
cufan  prince,  and  the  orators  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  De- 
mofthenes,  and  Ifocrates. 

Such  diftinguillied  reputation  excited  among  the  compa- 
nions of  Plato,  formerly  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  a fpirit 
of  emulation,  \vhich  degenerated  into  envy,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  detradlion  and  obloquy.  To  this  natural  jealoufy 
it  was  owing,  that  Xenophon  and  Plato,  though  they  re- 
late the  difeourfes  of  their  common  mafter,  Itudioufiv  avoid 
to  mention  one  another.  Diogenes  the  Cynic  ridiculed 
Plato’s  dodlrine  of  ideas,  and  other  abftradt  fpeculations. 
Neverthelefs,  the  fame  of  Plato  increafed,  and  his  political 
wifdom  was  held  in  fuch  high  eftimation,  that  feveral  ftates 
folicited  his  afliftance  in  new-modelling  their  r-efpedlive  forms 
of  government.  The  Arcadians  and  the  Thebans  applied 
to  him  for  this  purpofe,  but  he  rejefted  their  applications, 
becaufe  they  refufedto  adopt  the  plan  of  his  republic,  which 
required  an  equal  dillribution  of  property.  He  gave  his 
advice  to  feveral  Grecian  ftates,  and  furniihed  a code  of  lavvs 
for  Syracufe.  At  three  differtm.t  periods  he  vilited  the 
court  of  Dionyf’us,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  made  feveral  at- 
tempts to  fubdue  his  haughty  and  tyrannical  fpirit.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  firft  vilit  to  Sicily,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age,  was  to  furvey  the  ifland,  and  to  obferve  the  wonderful 
phenomena  of  mount  JEtna.  During  his  refidence  at  Syra- 
cufe, he  was  employed  in  the  inftruclion  of  Dion,  the  king’s 
brother-in-law  ; and  in  his  efforts  to  refeue  his  pupil  from  th? 
banTul  influence  of  the  general  depravity,,  he  was  not  difap- 
pointed.  Dion,  infpired  with  the  love  of  wifdom,  was  de- 
firous  of  introducing  his  preceptor  to  Dionyfms,  the 'tyrant  ; 
but  his  difeourfe  with  him  being  levelled  againft  the  vices 
and  cruelties  of  his  reign,  the  tyrant  conceived  a prejudice 
againft  Plato,  and  formed  a defign  againft  his  life,  whichby 
the  afliftance  of  Dion  he  cfcaped.  Having  engaged  Pollis, 
a delegate  from  Sparta,  to  take  charge  of  the  philofopher. 
and  to  land  him  fafely  in  his  own  country,  Dionytius  at- 
tempted to  defeat  his  friendly  purpofe,  and  engaged  Pollis 
either  to  put  him  to  death,  or  to  fell  him  as  a llave,  in  his 
paffage.  Accordingly,  Pollis  fold  him  in  the  ifland  of 
iEgina,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  at  war  with  the  Athe- 
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nians.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Anicerris,  a Cyrenaic 
philofopher,  who  teftified  his  refpeft  for  Plato,  by  purchafing 
his  freedom  for  thirty  mince,  and  fending  him  home  to 
Athens  ; and  when  Plato’s  relations  afterwards  wilhed  to  re- 
pay the  money  which  Anicerris  had  advanced,  he  declined 
accepting  it,  alleging,  with  the  genuine  fpirit  which  true 
philofophy  always  infpires,  that  he  faw  no  reafon  why  Plato’s 
relations  fliould  engrofs  to  themfelves  the  honour  of  ferving 
him. 

After  much  folicitation  and  delufive  promifes  on  tlie  part 
of  Hionyfuis,  Plato  took  a lecond  journey  to  Syracufe, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  king  with  fingular  refpeft, 
and  facrifices  were  offered  in  congratulation  of  his  arrival. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Dion  was  banifhed  into 
Italy,  and  Plato  was  fent  back  into  his  own  country.  Dio- 
nyfius  again  renewed  his  intreaties  for  the  return  of  Plato  to 
his  court,  who  arrived  a third  time  at  Syracufe,  and  for 
fome  time  poffeffed  the  chief  influence  and  authority 
there.  But  finding  it  impoflible  to  prevail  upon  Dionyfius 
to  adopt  his  lyftem  of  policy,  or  to  recall  Dion  from  his 
exile,  a mutual  dilfrult  arofe  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
philofopher,  and  Plato,  diiiatisfied  with  his  fituation,  ear- 
neftly  requefted  permiHion  to  return  to  Greece.  After 
fome  delay  permiflion  was  granted,  and  a veffel  of  convoy 
was  provided ; but  the  tyrant  again  changed  his  mind,  and 
detained  Plato  in  Syracufe  againfl  his  inclination.  The 
tyrant’s  feeming  refpedf  was  converted  into  rage,  and  the 
philofopher  was  diimiffed  from  court,  and  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  foldiers.  When  his  Pythagorean  friends  at  Ta- 
rentum  heurd  of  his  dangerous  fituation,  they  difpatched  an 
embaffy  to  Dionyfius,  demanding  a fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mifes ; and  the  tyrant,  dreading  the  conlequences  of  a re- 
fufal,  and  the  difgrace  of  having  banifhed  from  his  court  the 
firft  philofopher  of  the  age,  gave  Plato  a magnificent  enter- 
tainment, and  fent  him  away  loaded  with  rich  prefents. 

Plato,  reftored  to  his  country  and  his  fchool,  devoted 
himfelf  to  fcience,  and  fpent  the  lall  years  of  a long  life  in 
the  inftrudfion  of  youth.  Having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
an  athletic  conftitution,  and  lived  all  his  days  temperately,  he 
arrived  at  the  Sift,  or,  according  to  fome  writers,  the  79th 
year  of  his  age,  and  died,  through  the  mere  decay  of  nature, 
in  the  firft  year  of  the  loSth  olympiad,  B.C.  348. 

He  palled  his  whole  life  in  a ftate  of  celibacy,  and  as  he 
had  no  natural  heirs,  he  bequeathed  all  his  effedts  by  will  to 
his  friend  Adiamantus.  The  grove  and  garden,  which  had 
been  the  fcene  of  his  philofophical  labours,  at  laft  afforded 
him  a fepulchre.  Statues  and  altars  were  eredfed  to  his  me- 
mory : the  day  of  his  death  long  continued  to  be  celebrated 
as  a feftival  by  his  followers  ; and  his  portrait  is  to  this  day 
preferved  m gems  : but  the  moft  permanent  monuments  of 
his  genius  are  his  writings,  which  have  been  tranfmitted, 
without  material  injury,  to  the  prefent  times. 

The  charadfer  of  Plato  has  been  differently  appreciated. 
Whilft  fome  have  extolled  him  with  the  language  of  mere  pa- 
negyric,  as  if  he  had  been  free  even  from  human  frailties, 
others  have  loaded  his  memory  with  iinjuft  obloquy  and  re- 
proach. Several  anecdotes  are  preferved  which  refledf  ho- 
nour on  his  moral  principles  and  charadfer.  Such  was  his 
command  of  temper,  that  whilft  he  was  lifting  up  his  hand 
to  corredf  his  fervant  for  an  offence,  and  perceiving  himfelf 
angry,  he  kept  his  arm  in  that  elevated  pofture,  and  faid  to 
a friend,  v/ho  afked  him  what  he  was  about  to  do,  “ I am 
punifhing  a paffionate  man.”  At  another  time,  he  faid  to 
one  of  his  flaves,  “ I would  chaftife  you  if  I were  not  angry.” 
At  the  Olympic  games  he  pafled  a day  with  fome  ftrangers, 
who  were  delighted  with  his  affable  converfation,  and  who 
merely  knew  that  his  name  was  Plato,  When  they  parted. 


he  invited  them,  if  they  fhould  vifit  Athens,  to  take  up 
their  refidence  at  his  houfe  : they  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  were  courteoufly  entertained.  During  their  flay,  they 
exprefl’ed  a wiflt  to  be  introduced  to  his  iiamefake,  the  fa- 
mous philofopher,  and  to  be  ftiewn  his  academy.  Plato, 
fmiling,  faid,  “ 1 am  the  perfon  you  wifh  to  fee.”  The 
difeovery  furprized  them,  nor  could  they  cafily  perfuade 
themfelves,  that  a philofopher,  fo  eminent,  would  conde- 
icend  to  converfe  fo  familiarly  with  ftrangers.  When  he  was 
informed  that  his  enemies  were  induftrioufly  circulating  re- 
ports to  his  difadvantage,  he  faid,  “ I will  live  fo,  that  none 
ihall  believe  them.”  One  of  his  friends  remarking  that  he 
feemed  no  lefs  defirous  to  learn  himfelf,  than  to  teach  others, 
aflced  him,  how  long  he  intended  to  be  a fcholar  ? “ As 
long,”  fays  he,  “ as  I am  not  afhamed  to  grow  wifer  and 
better.” 

Of  his  merit  as  a philofopher,  we  may  form  the  moft  fa- 
tisfadfory  judgment  from  his  writings.  As  to  his  ftyle,  it 
retained  that  ftrong  tindfure  of  a poetical  fpirit,  which  he 
dilcovered  in  his  firft  produdfions.  Hence  have  proceeded 
thofe  encomiums  which  ancient  and  modern  critics  have  pafled 
upon  his  language  ; and  on  this  account  it  was  held  in  high 
eftimation  by  Cicero,  who  fays,  that  “ if  Jupiter  were  to 
fpeak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  would  borrow  the  ftyle  of 
Plato.”  Ariftotle  deferibes  it  as  “ a middle  fpecies  of  dic- 
tion, between  verfe  and  profe.”  Moft  of  his  dialogues,  in- 
dependently of  the  copious  and  fplendid  didtion  that  enriches 
them,  are  juftly  admired  for  their  literary  merit  1 the  intro- 
dudtions  are  pertinent  and  amufmg  ; thecourfe  of  the  debate, 
or  converfation,  is  clearly  marked  ; the  charadters  are  accu- 
rately fupported ; every  fpeaker  has  his  proper  place,  lan- 
guage, and  manner  ; tlie  feenery  of  the  conference  is  painted 
in  lively  colours ; and  the  whole  is,  with  admirable  art, 
adorned  and  enlivened  by  thole  minute  embellifhments  which 
render  the  colloquial  mode  of  writing  fo  peculiarly  pleaf- 
ing.  Even  upon  abftradl  fubjedts,  moral,  metaphyfical 
or  mathematical,  the  language  of  Plato  is  often  clear  as 
the  running  ftream,  and  in  fimplicity  and  fweetnefs  vies 
with  the  humble  violet  which  perfumes  the  vale.  In 
thefe  beautiful  parts  of  his  works,  it  has  been  conjedtured, 
and  not  improbably,  that  Socrates  and  Lyfias  were  his  mo- 
dels. At  other  times,  his  ftyle  is  turgid  and  bombaft, 
puerile  or  frigid,  and  his  metaphors  are  harfh,  and  he  is  too 
fond  of  introducing  new  terms,  with  a bold  and  unwarrant- 
able innovation.  Faults  of  this  kind  have  been  noticed  and 
cenfured  by  feveral  ancient  critics.  His  conceptions  alfo 
have  been  charged  with  an  inequality,  fimilar  to  that  of  his 
ftyle.  Whilft  he  adheres  to  the  fchool  of  Socrates,  and  dif- 
courfes  upon  moral  topics,  he  is  much  more  pleafing,  than 
when  he  lofes  himfelf  with  Pythagoras,  in  abftrufe  fpecu- 
lations. 

The  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  clafled  by  the  ancients  under 
the  two  heads  of  “ didadlic”  and  “ inquifitive.”  The  for- 
mer are  divided  into  “ fpeculative,”  including  phyfical  and 
logical ; and  “ pradtical,”  comprehending  ethical  '<xn^ political. 
The  latter,  or  “ inquifitive,”  are  cliaradlerifed  by  terms  taken 
from  the  athletic  art,  and  divided  into  the  “ gymnaftic,” 
and  the  “ agoniftic  thofe  termed  “ gymnaftic,”  fuppofed 
to  be  fimilar  to  the  exercife,  were  fubdivided  into  the  majeutic, 
as  refembling  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  and 
the  picrajlic,  as  reprefented  by  a Ikirmifti,  or  trial  of  pro- 
ficiency. The  “ agoniftic”  dialogues,  fuppofed  to  refem- 
ble  the  combat,  were  either  endeiBic,  as  exhibiting  a fpecimen 
of  fkill,  or  anatreptic,  prefenting  the  fpedfacle  of  a perfedf 
defeat.  Inftead  of  this  whimfical  clafTification,  Plato’s 
dialogues  may  not  improperly  be  divided  into  phyfi-cal,  logical, 
ethical,  and  political. 
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The  writings  of  Plato  were  originally  collefted  by  Her- 
modorus,  one  of  his  pupils : they  confift  of  35  dialogues, 
and  13  epiftles.  They  were  firft  publifhed,  after  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  by  Aldus  Manutius,  at  Venice,  in 
1513.  The  editions  of  Ficinus  and  Serranus  are  the  moll 
valuable  ; but  the  notes  and  interpretations  fhould  be  read 
with  caution  ; for  Ficinus,  having  formed  his  conceptions 
of  the  doftrine  of  Phito  after  the  model  of  the  Alexandrian 
fcliool,  frequently,  in  Ins  “ Arguments,”  mifreprefents  the 
delign  of  tlie  author,  and  in  his  verlion  obfcui'es  the  fenfe 
of  the  original ; and  Serranus,  for  want  of  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  doclrine  of  his  author,  and  under  the 
influence  of  a itrong  prediledlion  for  the  fcholallic  fyltem  of 
theology,  fometimes  gives  an  incorreifl  and  injudicious  ex- 
planation of  the  text. 

Availing  ourfelves  of  the  excellent  work,  which  has  fur- 
nifhed  the  materials  of  this  article,  we  ihall  now  proceed  to 
detail  the  philofophical  fyllem  of  Plato,  in  order  to  which 
fome  general  oblervations  fhould  be  premifed.  Plato,  dif- 
daining  the  fober  method  of  reafoning  introduced  by  So- 
crates, left  his  firlt  mailer  in  fearch  of  other  preceptors. 
Inclined  to  fpeculative  refinement,  and  milled  by  the  cele- 
brity of  the  Italian  fchool,  which  abounded  in  lubtleties,  he 
attached  himfelf  to  the  Pythagorean  philofophy ; and  pur- 
fuing  his  fludies  under  the  Egyptian  prieils,  he  deviated 
flill  farther  from  the  plain  path  of  common  fenfe,  which  had 
been  purfued  in  the  Socratic  fchool.  Among  other  errors 
which  he  adopted  from  foreign  philofophy,  it  was  not  the 
leail  that  he  borrowed  the  art  of  concealing  his  real  opinions  : 
and  hence  his  writings  became  not  only  incidentally,  but 
perhaps  defignedly,  obfcure.  After  the  example  of  Py- 
thagoras, he-  threw  a veil  of  obfcurity  over  his  public  in- 
ftruftions,  which  was  removed  only  for  the  benefit  of  thofe 
who  were  admitted  to  his  more  private  and  confidential  lec- 
tures. This  concealed  method  of  philofophillng  he  adopted 
partly  from  a regard  to  his  perfonal  fafetv,  and  partly,  if 
not  principally,  from  motives  of  vanity.  For  this  purpole 
the  colloquial  form  of  inftrudfion,  introduced  by  Socrates  in 
his  contefls  with  the  Sophifts,  and  adopted  in  the  Dialectic 
fchools,  was  found  by  Plato  to  be  peculiarly  convenient. 
Accordingly  Cicero,  though  an  enthufiallic  admirer  of 
Plato,  obferves,  that  “ Plato  affirms  nothing,  but  after 
producing  many  arguments,  and  examining  a queftion  on 
every  fide,  leaves  it  undetermined.”  His  language  like- 
wife,  occafionally  fplendid,  and  at  other  times  ambiguous 
and  equivocal,  renders  his  meaning  often  doubtful  and  un- 
intelligible : to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  obfcurity  of 
his  w’ritings  is  greatly  increafed  by  the  intermixture  of 
mathematical  ideas  or  language  with  thofe  of  metaphylics. 
After  all,  the  principal  caute  of  the  want  of  perlpicuity 
that  charafterizes  the  writings  of  Plato  is  the  extreme 
fubtlety  of  his  Ipeculations  upon  abllraft  and  fublime  topics. 
Raifmg  man  above  his  condition  and  nature,  Plato  unites 
him  to  certain  imaginary  divine  principles,  leads  him  through 
various  orders  of  emanation  and  forms  of  intelligence  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  reprefents  thefe  flAioiis  of  fancy  as  the 
firft  principles  of  wifdom.  In  fuch  a wondrous  maze  of 
words  does  Plato  involve  his  notions,  that  none  of  his 
difciples,  not  even  the  fugacious  Stagirite,  could  unfold 
them;  and  yet  we  receive  them  as  facred  myfleries,  and  if 
we  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  them,  imagine  that  our  in- 
telleifts  are  too  feeble  to  penetrate  the  conccjitions  of  this  di- 
vine philofopher,  and  that  our  eyes  are  blinded,  as  Burnet 
in  his  “ Archseologia”  expreffes  it,  by  that  refplendent 
blaze  of  truth,  upon  which  his  eagle  fight  could  gaze  with- 
out injury.  Plato,  indeed,  ambitious  of  the  honour  of 
forming  a new  feift,  and  endued  by  nature  wdth  more  bril- 


liancy of  fancy  ttian  llrength  of  judgment,  colledfed  the 
tenets  of  other  philofophers,  which  were,  in  many  parti- 
culars, contradiftory,  and  could  by  no  exertion  of  ingenuity 
be  brought  to  coalefce  ; and  that,  out  of  tliis  heterogeneous 
mafs,  he  formed  a confufed  fyftem,  deftitute  of  form  or 
confiftency.  This,  it  is  faid,  will  be  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  wlio,  in  perullng  tlie  philofophical  writings  of 
Plato,  is  capable  of  diverting  himfelf  of  that  blind  refpedt 
for  antiquity,  by  which  the  learned  fo  frequently  fuffer 
themlelves  to  be  milled.  In  contirmation  of  this  judgment, 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  dialogue  entitled  “ TimEcus  ;”  a 
chaotic  mafs  of  opinions,  which  no  commentators  have  yet 
been  able  to  reconcile,  or  to  explain.  The  followers  of 
Plato,  inlfead  of  arifing  to  difperfe  the  clouds  that  envelope 
his  fyltem,  feem  to  have  combined  in  increafing  its  obfcurity. 
By  lucceflive  changes  in  the  academy,  after  the  death  of  its 
founder,  new'  opinions  were  introduced,  and  thefe  increafed 
the  difficulty  of  exploring  the  true  fenfe  of  Plato  ; and 
when,  in  a fublequent  period,  the  Platonic  philofophy  w'as 
profelTed  in  Alexandria,  it  w'as  further  adulterated  by  an  in- 
judicious and  abfurd  attempt  to  mould  into  one  fyftem  the 
dodtrines  of  Plato,  the  traditionary  tenets  of  Egypt  and  the 
eallern  nations,  and  the  facred  records  of  the  Jews  and 
Chrillians  ; a coalition  wliich  will  appear,  in  the  fequel  of 
this  article,  to  have  proved  exceedingly  injurious  both  to 
philofophy  and  religion. 

All  the  preceding  circumrtances  confidercd,  it  will  appear 
to  be  no  eafy  talk  to  delineate  an  accurate  lltetch  of  the 
Platonic  philofophy.  This  philofophy,  as  he  fuggelfs,  and 
his  interpreters  allow,  may  be  divided  into  three  branches  : 
the  firlf  treating  of  the  art  of  reafoning,  or  dialedfics  ; the 
fecond,  of  theoretical  queftions  concerning  nature,  or  phy- 
fics  ; and  the  third,  of  praftic.d  fubjecis  refpedfing  life  and 
manners,  or  ethics. 

Wifdom,  in  the  ftrift  Platonic  fenle  of  the  term,  is  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  things  wh.ich  truly'  exilf,  and  are  com- 
prehended by  the  intelledi,  particularly  thofe  which  refpedl 
God,  and  the  human  foul  as  diftinft  from  the  body.  Phi- 
lofophy is  the  defire  of  divine  fcience,  or  the  liberation  of 
the  mind  from  the  body,  and  its  direftion  towards  thofe 
real  effences,  which  are  perceptible  only  by  the  underftand- 
ing ; accordingly,  a philofopher  mulk  pollefs  a mind  na- 
turally turned  towards  contemplation,  an  ardent  love  of 
truth,  a penetrating  judgment,  and  a retentive  memory  ; 
and  he  mutt  alfo  be  inured  to  the  exercile  of  temperance  and 
fortitude,  that  nothing  corporeal  may  divert  him  from  the 
purfuit  of  wifdom.  Philolophv,  as  employed  in  the  con- 
templation of  truth,  is  termed  theoretical  ; and  as  conver- 
fant  in  the  regulation  of  actions,  it  is  praHical.  The 
former  produces  a contemplative  life,  in  which  the  mind, 
occupied  in  meditations  purely  intelleftual,  acquires  a re- 
femblance  to  the  divinity  ; the  latter  leads  to  an  adlive  life, 
and  applies  the  principles  of  wifdom  to  the  benefit  of  fo- 
ciety.  Befides  the  contemplation  of  truth  and  virtue,  the 
philofopher  will  inquire  into  the  right  conduA  of  the  under- 
ftaiiding,  and  the  pow'ers  of  fpeech  in  the  purfuits  of  know- 
ledge, or  will  ftudy  the  art  of  reafoning  or  difputation. 
The  office  of  philofophy  then  is  threefold,  dialeclic,  theoretical, 
and  praBical. 

For  the  fum  of  Plato’s  doftrine  on  diale&ics,  as  colledfed 
from  his  dialogues,  fee  Dialectica.  The  theoretical  phi- 
lofophy is  divided  by  Plato  into  three  branches,  vix.  theo- 
logical, phyftcal,  and  mathematical. 

On  theology,  the  fundamental  doftrine  of  Plato,  as  well 
as  that  of  other  ancient  philofophers,  is,  that  from  nothing 
nothing  can  proceed.  This  univerfal  axiom,  applied  not 
only  to  the  infinite  efficient,  but  to  the  material  caufe, 
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Plato,  in  his  “ Timseus,"  lays  down  as  the  ground  of  his 
reafoning  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world.  In  this  dia- 
logue, which  comprehends  his  whole  dodtrine  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  univerfe,  matter  is  fo  manifeftly  fpoken  of  as 
eternally  co-exiiling  with  God,  that  this  part  of  his  dodfrine 
could  not  have  been  miftaken  by  fo  many  learned  and  able 
writers,  if  they  had  not  been  defirous  of  eftablifliing  a coin- 
cidence of  dodfrine  between  the  writings  of  Plato  and  of 
Mofes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obferved  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Cudworth,  that  though  fome  of  the  ancient  fathers  im- 
pute to  Plato  the  opinion,  that  matter  was  an  unmade  felf- 
exiftent  being,  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  ground  for 
their  fo  doing ; and  PorphjT-)',  lamblichus,  Proclus,  and 
other  Platonifts,  do  not  only  pi'ofcffedly  oppofe  the  fame  as 
falfe,  but  alfo  as  that  which  was  diflbnant  from  Plato’s 
principles.  However,  he  acknowledges,  that  Plato  did 
affert  a plurality- of  gods,  meaning  animated  or  intelledfual 
beings,  or  dsemons,  fuperior  to  men,  to  whom  honour  and 
worfhip  are  due,  and  applying  the  appellation  to  the  fun, 
moon,  and  flars,  and  alfo  to  the  earth.  Neverthelefs  he 
aiferts,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  was  one  fupreme  God, 
the  felf-originated  being,  the  maker  of  the  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  thofe  other  gods.  He  alfo  maintains,  that  the 
Pfyche,  or  univerfal  mundane  foul,  which  is  a felf-moving 
principle,  and  the  immediate  caiife  of  all  the  motion  which 
is  in  the  world,  was  neither  eternal  nor  felf-exiftent,  but 
made  or  produced  by  God  in  time  ; and  above  this  felf- 
Hioving  Plyclie,  but  fubordinate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
derived  by  emanation  from  him,  which  he  calls  to  h,  and  t 
aya^ov,  the  good,  he  fuppofes  an  immoveable  Nous  or  in- 
telleft,  which  was  properly  the  Demiurgus,  or  former  of 
the  world. 

The  lirft  matter  of  whicli  this  body  of  the  univerfe  was 
formed,  he  obferves,  was  a rude  undigefted  heap,  or  chaos : 
now,  adds  he,  the  creation  was  a mixed  produdfion  ; and 
the  world  is  the  rcfult  of  a^combination  of  necefiity  and  un- 
derftanding,  i.  e.  of  matter,  which  he  calls  necellity,  and 
the  divine  wifdom  ; yet  fo  that  mind  doth  rule  over  necellity  : 
and  to  this  necellity  he  afcribes  the  introducfion  and  pre- 
valence both  of  moral  and  natural  evil ; maintaining,  how- 
ever, that  the  evils  refulting  from  the  necelTity  of  imperfett 
beings  are  over-ruled  by  Mind  or  God’  for  good. 

The  principles,  or  elements  which  Plato  lays  down  are 
fire,  air,  water,  and  earth. 

He  fuppofes  two  heavens,  the  empyrean,  which  he  takes 
to  be  of  a fiery  nature,  and  to  be  inhabited  by  angels,  &c.  ; 
and  the  Jiarry  heaven,  which  he  teaches  is  not  adamantine, 
or  folid,  but  liquid  and  fpirable. 

Although  Plato,  in  his  “ Timceus,”  as  other  writers 
argue,  calls  God  “the  parent  of  the  univerfe;”  and  in  his 
“ Sophifta,”  fpeaks  of  him  as  “ creating  animate  and  inani- 
mate beings,  which  did  not  before  exill yet  thefe  expref- 
lions  do  not  necell'arily  imply  that  no  prior  matter  exilled, 
from  which  thefe  new  beings  were  formed.  Through  the 
whole  “ Timseus,”  Plato  fuppofes  two  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent caufes  of  all  things  : one,  that  by  which  all  things 
are  made,  which  is  God  ; the  other,  that  from  which  all 
things  are  made,  which  is  matter.  He  diftinguilhes  be- 
tween God,  matter,  and  the  univerfe  ; and  fuppofes  the 
architedf  of  the  world  to  have  formed  it  out  of  a mafs  of 
pre-exiftent  matter.  According  to  Plato,  tnatter  is  an 
eternal  and  infinite  principle,  originally  of  no  form,  yet 
capable  of  receiving  any,  and  infinitely  divilible  ; but  his 
notion  of  it  is  effentially  different  from  that  which  fuppofes 
it  to  confift  of  fmall  indivifible  particles ; and,  therefore, 
Plato  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  Atomic  philofophers. 
Plato  alfo  maintains,  tliat  there  is  in  matter  a neceflary,  but 


blind  and  refractory  force  ; and  that  hence  arlfes  a propenfity 
in  matter  to  diforder  and  deformity,  which  is  the  caufe  of 
all  the  imperfection  which  appears  m the  works  of  God,  and 
the  origin  of  evil.  See  Evil. 

The  principle  oppofite  to  matter,  in  the  fyftem  of  Plato, 
is  God,  an  intelligent  caufe,  the  origin  of  all  fpiritual  being, 
and  the  former  of  the  material  world ; whole  nature  he 
thought  it  difficult  to  difcover,  and,  when  difcovered,  im- 
poffible  to  divulge.  The  exiftence  of  God  he  inferred  from 
the  marks  of  intelligence,  which  appear  in  the  forth  and  ar- 
rangement of  bodies  in  tlie  vifible  world  ; and  from  the  unity 
of  the  material  fyilem  he  concluded,  that  the  mind  by 
which  it  was  formed  mulf  be  one.  God,  according  to 
Plato,  is  the  fupreme  intelligence,  incorporeal,  without  be- 
ginning, end,  or  change,  and  capable  of  being  perceived 
only  by  the  mind.  Plato  afcribes  to  the  Deity  all  thofe  qua- 
lities which  modern  philofophers  attribute  to  immaterial 
fubftance,  and  conceives  him  to  be  in  his  nature  fimple,  un- 
circumlcribed  in  fpace,  the  author  of  all  regulated  motion, 
and,  in  fine,  polfelfed  of  intelligence  in  the  higheft  perfec- 
tion. Whatever  were  Plato’s  notions  of  the  eiTence  of 
Deity,  he  afcribed  to  him  wifdom  and  power  fufficient  for 
the  formation  and  prefervation  of  the  world,  and  fuppofed 
him  poflefled  of  goodnefs,  which  inclined  him  to  defire, 
and,  as  far  as  the  refradfory  nature  of  matter  would  permit, 
to  produce,  the  happinefs  of  the  univerfe.  This  great 
being  is  dillinguiffied  by  the  appellation  To  AyaSov,  the  Good. 
“ God,  that  he  might  form  a perfedf  world,”  fays  Plato, 
followed  that  eternal  pattern,  which  remains  immutable,  and 
which  can  only  be  comprehended  by  reafon.”  But  this 
pattern,  or  archetype,  lie  has  explained  fo  obfcurely,  that 
his  interpreters  and  followers  have  been  led  to  adopt  very 
different  opinions  concerning  it.  Some  have  inferred  from 
various  paffages  that  occur  in  his  writings,  that  the  whole 
of  Plato’s  doctrine,  with  refpedt  to  the  formation  of  the 
world,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  the  Deity  em- 
ployed his  underllanding  or  reafon  in  planning  and  executing 
the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe ; and,  confequently,  that  by 
ideas  exifting  in  the  reafon  of  God  are  only  meant  concep- 
tions formed  in  the  divine  mind.  But  by  ideas  Plato  ap- 
pears to  have  meant  fomething  much  more  myfterious ; 
namely,  patterns,  or  archetypes,  fubfifting  by  themfelves, 
as  real  beings,  o-.lxc  o^a,  in  the  divine  reafon,  as  in  their  ori- 
ginal and  eternal  region,  and  ifluing  thence  to  give  form  to 
fenfible  things,  and  to  become  objects  of  contemplation  and 
fcience  to  rational  beings.  It  is  the  doftrine  of  the  “ Ti- 
mKus,”  that  I XoyiT.uo;  T«  9'y,  the  reafon  of  God,  compre- 
hends examples  of  all  things,  and  that  this  reafon  is  one  of 
the  primary  caufes  of  things.  Plutarch  fays,  that  Plato 
fuppofes  thefe  principles  God,  matter,  and  idea.  Juftin. 
Martyr,  Pfeudo-Origen,  and  others,  affert  the  fame, 
Thefe  ideas  Plato  defines  to  be  the  peculiar  natures  of  things, 
or  effences  as  fuch  ; and  afferts,  that  they  always  remain  the 
fame,  without  beginning  or  end.  Plato,  having  been  from 
his  youth  converfant  with  Cratylus,  a difciple  of  Heraclitus, 
and  inftrufted  in  thedoftrine  of  that  fchool,  that  all  fenfible 
things  are  variable,  and  cannot  be  proper  objedts  of  fcience, 
reafonably  concluded,  that  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as 
fcience,  there  mull  exill,  befides  fenfible  objedls,  certain 
permanent  natures,  perceptible  only  by  the  intelledl.  Such 
natures,  divine  in  their  origin,  and  eternal  and  immutable  in 
their  exiftence,  he  admitted  into  his  fyftem,  and  called  them 
ideas.  Thefe  objedls  of  contemplation  and  fcience  Plato 
feems  to  have  found  in  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras,  whofe 
numbers  agreed  in  many  leading  charadlers  with  the  ideas  of 
Plato,  and  were  employed  for  the  fame,  purpofes,  namely, 
to  furnilh  objedls  of  true  fcience,  and  to  elevate  the  human 
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mind  to  a refemblance  to  the  divine.  Plato  compares  the 
date  of  the  human  mind,  with  refpedl  to  the  material  and 
/the  intelleftual  world,  to  that  of  a man,  who,  in  a cave  into 
which  no  light  can  enter  but  by  a fingle  palfage,  views, 
upon  a wall  oppofite  to  the  entrance,  the  lhadows  of  ex- 
ternal objefts,  and  miftakes  them  for  realities.  See  the 
article  Perception. 

It  was  another  dodfrine  in  the  Platonic  fyftem,  that  the 
deity  formed  the  material  world  after  a perfedl  archetype, 
wliich  had  eternally  fubfiiled  in  his  reafon,  and  endued  it 
with  a foul.  This  Plato  fuppofed  to  be  the  animating 
principle  in'  the  univerfe,  pervading  and  adorning  all  things. 
This  third  principle  in  nature  is,  in  the  Platonic  fyllem,  in- 
ferior to  the  Deity,  being  derived  from  that  divine  reafo-n, 
which  is  the  feat  of  the  ideal  world ; thus  ellentially  dif- 
ferino-  from  the  Stoical  doclrine  of  the  foul  of  the  world, 
which  fuppofed  the  effence  of  the  divine  nature  diffufed 
through  the  univerle.  The  doftrine  of  a twofold  foul  of 
the  world,  the  one  'j^rf^xocT^xioy,  prefidmg  over  it,  the  other 
iyKccTjjMv,  refiding  in  it,  is  an  appendage  to  the  ancient  Pla- 
tonic fyllem,  introduced  by  the  later  Platonifts,  to  accom- 
modate this  fyllem  to  the  notions  adopted  by  many  of  the 
Chrillian  fathers  concerning  the  divine  nature.  But  Plato’s 
dodtrine  concerning  God  and  the  foul  of  the  world  differs 
materially  from  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  afterwards  re- 
ceived in  the  Chrillian  church.  Plato  did  not  fuppofe  three 
fubllances  in  one  divine  effence,  feparate  from  the  vifible 
world;  but  he  taught,  that  the  \oyo-,  or  reafon  of  God,  is 
the  feat  of  the  intelligible  world,  or  of  ideas,  and  that  the 
foul  of  the  world  is  a third  fubordinate  nature,  compounded 
of  intelligence  and  matter.  In  the  language  of  Plato,  the 
univerfe,  being  animated  by  a foul  which  proceeds  from 
God,  is  the  fon  of  God  ; and  feveral  parts  of  nature,  par- 
ticularly the  heavenly  bodies,  are  Gods.  He  probably  con- 
ceived many  fubordinate  divinities  to  have  been  produced  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  imagined 
that  the  Supreme  Being  appointed  them  to  the  charge  of 
forming  animal  bodies,  and  fuperintending  the  vifible  world  ; 
a doftnne  which  he  feems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Py- 
thagoreans, and  particularly  from  Timaeus  the  Locrian, 
who  fays,  “ the  ruler  of  all  affigned  the  infpedlion  of  human 
affairs  to  demons,  and  committed  to  them  the  government 
of  the  world.” 

On  the  foundation  of  the  dodlrine,  above  explained, 
concerning  God,  matter,  ideas,  the  foul  of  the  world,  and 
dxmons,  Plato  rai%d  the  flrudlure  of  his  phyfics  : tliinking, 
that  the  fupreme  Architeft,  by  uniting  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble ideas  or  forms  to  variable  matter,  produced  the  vifible 
world  ; and  believing,  that  the  world  had  a beginning  in 
time,  and  not  to  have  exifled  from  eternity. 

Other  tenets  included  in  the  Platonic  dodlrinc  of  nature 
were,  that  the  univerfe  is  one  animated  being,  including 
within  its  limits  all  animated  natures  ; that  fire  and  earth 
were  firfl  formed,  and  afterwards  united  by  means  of  air  and 
water  ; that  from  perfect  parts  one  perfeCl  whole  was  pro- 
duced, of  a fpherical  figure,  as  in  itfelf  mofl  beautiful,  and 
bell  adapted  to  contain  all  other  figures  ; that  the  elementary 
parts  of  tlie  world  are  of  regular  geometrical  forms,  the 
particles  of  earth  being  cubical,  thofe  of  fire  pyramidical, 
thofe  of  air  in  the  form  of  an  oClahedron,  and  thofe  of 
water  in  that  of  an  icofahedron  ; that  thefe  are  adjuited,  in 
number,  meafure,  and  power,  in  perfetl  conformity  to  the 
geometrical  laws  of  proportion  ; that  the  foul  which  per- 
vades this  fphere  is  the  caiife  of  its  revolution  round  its  cen- 
tre ; and,  lallly,  tliat  the  world  will  remain  for  ever,  but 
that,  by  the  adlion  of  its  animating  principle,  it  accom- 
plifhes  certain  periods,  within  which  every  thing  returns  to 


its  ancient  place  and  Hate.  I'his  periodical  revolution  of 
nature  is  called  the  Platonic,  or  Great,  year. 

Plato’s  dodtrine  concerning  tlie  human  foul,  as  an  emana- 
tion from  God,  is  treated  obfeurely.  This  emanation  was 
not  immediate,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the  foul  of 
the  world,  debafed  by  fome  material  admixture  ; and  confe- 
quently  the  human  foul,  receding  farther  from  the  firil  in- 
telligence, is  inferior  in  perfection  to  the  ioul  of  the  world. 
The  human  foul,  in  the  material  part  of  its  nature,  is  formed 
for  converling  with  fenfible  objedts,  and,  in  its  intelledlual 
part,  capable  of  fpiritual  contemplation  ; but  what  he  meant 
by  the  material  vehicle  of  the  foul,  is  uncertain. 

The  relation  which  the  human  foul,  in  its  original  conftitu- 
tion,  bears  to  matter,  Plato  appears  to  have  confidered  as  the 
foiirce  of  moral  evil.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  foul 
adls  on  the  body,  Plato  fpeaks  obfeurely  and  inconfillently ; 
but  it  is  probable,  that,  as  he  conceived  the  foul  ol  the 
world  to  produce  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  tlie  heavenly 
bodies,  by  means  of  that  part  of  its  nature  which  is  mate- 
rial ; fo  he  fuppofed  the  power  of  moving  bodies,  whicli 
belongs  to  the  human  foul,  to  be  the  eifedl  of  its  material 
principles.  With  regard  to  the  origin  and  prefent  ilatc  of 
human  fouls,  Plato  fuppofes,  that  when  God  formed  the 
univerfe,  he  feparated  from  the  foul  of  the  world  inferior 
fouls,  equal  in  number  to  the  liars,  and  affigned  to  each  its 
proper  celeftial  abode  ; but  that  thefe  fouls,  by  fome  means, 
or  for  fome  reafon  or  other  not  explained,  were  fent  down 
to  the  earth  into  human  bodies,  as  into  a fepulchre  or  pri- 
fon  ; and  to  this  caufe  he  aferibes  the  depravity  and  milery 
to  which  human  nature  is  liable  ; maintaining,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  by  difengaging  itfelf  from  all  animal  paffions, 
and  rifing  above  fenfible  objedls  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
world  of  intelligence,  the  foul  of  man  can  be  prepared  to 
return  to  its  original  habitation.  According  to  Plato,  the 
foul  confills  of  three  parts,  viiz.  the  feat  of  intelligence, 
that  of  paffion,  and  that  of  appetite  ; and  he  affigns  to  each 
its  proper  place  in  the  human  body.  The  firfl  of  thefe 
portions  or  faculties  of  the  foul,  under  both  which  denomi- 
nations he  fpeaks  of  them,  he  conceived  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  God  ; the  fecond  and  third  from  matter.  Plato 
teaches,  in  exprefs  terms,  the  doftrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  rational  foul,  reiling  the  proof  of  this  dodlrine,  how- 
ever, upon  arguments  drawn  from  the  mere  fanciful  parts 
of  his  fyilem. 

Plato  was  a zealous  advocate  for  the  importance  of  that 
kind  of  fcience,  which  is  purely  fpeculative,  and  though  he 
has  left  no  diretl  treatife  on  mathematics,  he  requires  from 
his  diiciples  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  preparatory  to  tlie  iludy  of  theoretical  phi- 
lofophy.  On  the  fubjefts  of  policy  and  morals  he  preferibes 
rules,  which  are  intended  for  the  direftion  of  focieties  and 
individuals  in  the  offices  of  life,  but  they  arc  too  much  tinc- 
tured with  liis  theoretical  dodlrines.  The  main  objedl  of  his 
political  inllitutions,  appears  to  have  been  the  fubjugation 
of  the  appetites  and  paffions,  by  means  of  tlie  abltrabl  con- 
templation of  ideas.  The- chief  heads  of  his  moral  doftrine 
are  as  follow  : Our  higheil  good  confifts  in  the  knowledge 
and  contemplation  of  the  firfl  good,  which  is  mind,  or  God. 
All  thofe  things  which  are  called  good  by  men,  are  really 
luch  only  fo  f.rr  as  they  are  derived  from  the  firfl  and 
higheft  good.  The  only  power  in  human  nature,  which  can 
acquire  a refemblance  to  the  Supreme  good,  is  reafon.  The 
minds  of  philofophers  are  fraught  with  valuable  treafurss  ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  they  fiiall  be  admitted  to 
divine  entertainments  ; fo  that  wliilll  with  the  gods  they  are 
employed  in  furveying  the  fields  of  truth,  they  will  look 
down  wfith  contempt  on  the  folly  of  thofe,  who  are  con- 
tented 
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tented  with  earthly  Aiadows.  Goodnefs  and  beauty  confift 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  firft  good,  and  the  firft  fair.  That 
only  which  is  becoming  is  good  ; therefore  virtue  is  to  be 
preferred  for  its  own  fake ; and,  becaufe  it  is  a divine  attain- 
ment, it  cannot  be  taught,  but  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  He 
alone,  who  has  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  firft  good,  is 
happy  ; the  end  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  render  man  as 
like  to  God  as  the  condition  of  human  nature  will  permit. 
This  likenefs  confifts  in  prudence,  juftice,  fanftity,  tem- 
perance. In  order  to  attain  this  ftate,  it  is  neceffary  to  be 
convinced,  that  the  body  is  a prifon,  from  which  the  foul 
rauft  be  releafed,  before  it  can  arrive  at  tlie  knowledge  of 
thofe  things  which  are  real  and  immutable.  Virtue  is  the 
moll  perfeft  habit  of  mind  which  adorns  the  man,  and 
renders  him  firm,  refolute,  and  confident,  in  adlion  and 
fpeech,  in  folitude  and  fociety.  The  virtues  are  fo  nearly 
allied,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated  : they  are  perfedl,  and 
therefore  neither  capable  of  increafe,  nor  of  diminution. 
The  pafiions  are  motions  of  the  foul,  excited  by  fome  ap- 
parent good  or  evil : they  originate  in  the  irrational  parts 
of  the  foul,  and  mull  be  regulated  and  fubdued  by  reafon. 
Friendfhip  is,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  reciprocal  benevolence, 
which  inclines  each  party  to  be  as  felicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  the  other,  as  for  his  own.  This  equality  of  affedlion  is 
created  and  preferved  hy'  a fimilarity  of  difpofition  and  man- 
ners. Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  obferved,  that  whilll  the 
writings  of  Plato  contain  many' juft  and  fublime  fentiments 
on  moral  fubjedls,  his  ethical  dodlrine,  duly  examined,  will 
appear  to  be,  in  fome  particulars,  defective,  and  in  others 
extravagant  and  abfurd.  The  fanciful  notions  which  he 
entertained  concerning  the  divine  nature,  the  world  of  ideas, 
and  matter,  feem  to  have  given  a romantic  and  enthuiiaftic 
turn  to  his  conceptions  on  morals  ; a defcdl,  which  may  be 
in  part  aferibed  to  his  conneftion  with  the  Pythagorean 
fchool,  but  which  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar propenfity  of  his  genius  towards  metaphyilcal  ficlion. 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  two  of  his  principal  difciples, 
Ariftotle  and  Xenocrates,  continuing  his  office,  and  teach- 
ing, the  one  in  the  Academy,  and  the  other  in  the  I.v- 
c.T.UM,  founded  two  fedls,  under  different  names,  though  in 
other  refpefts  the  fame  ; the  one  retaining  the  denomination 
of  Academics,  the  other  affuming  that  of  Pekii’atetics. 
The  Academic  fe£l  fell  into  general  negledl  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  ; partly'  becaufe  it  was  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  dogmatifts,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  reviving, 
credit  of  the  Sceptic  fedl,  in  which  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
Middle  Academy  were  embraced.  Neverthelefs,  the  true 
doftrine  of  Plato,  which  had  formerly  obtained  fuch  high 
efteem  among  philofophers,  and  which  had  been  lately 
reftored  at  Athens  by  Antiochus,  refumed  its  honours. 
Among  the  genuine  followers  of  Plato,  we  find,  at  this 
period,  feveral  illuftrious  names.  Under  the  emperors  Au- 
guftus  and  Tiberius,  flouriffied  Thrafybulus,  a Mendefian, 
who,  though  an  eminent  Platonift,  fo  far  conformed  to  the 
practice  of  the  Pythagoreans,  as  to  become  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  aftrology'.  Not  long  after  his  time  lived  Theon  of 
Smyrna ; to  whofe  aftronomical  obfervations,  Ptolemy  the 
aftronomer,  who  flouriffied  under  Antoninus  Pius,  has  re- 
ferred, and  whofe  mathematical  treatifes,  elucidating  the 
writings  of  Plato,  prove  that  he  belonged  to  the  Pla- 
tonic fchool.  At  the  fame  time,  his  difeourfes  in  geometry, 
arithmetic,  mufic,  aftronomy,  and  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  ferve  to  call  fome  light  upon  the  Pythagorean  fyftem. 
Alcinous,  whofe  age  is  uncertain,  but  commonly  placed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  wrote  an  intro- 
duftion  to  Plato,  containing  a fummary  of  his  dodlrine, 
which  ffiews  him  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  phi- 
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lofophy.  Favormus,  a native  of  Arles,  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Trajan  aiH  Adrian,  and  w'as  well  inftrufted  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  philofophy  by  Epidletus,  the  illuftrious  ornament  of 
the  Stoical  fchool ; but  none  of  his  writings  are  extant. 
Under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  flouriffied  Calvifius 
Taurus  of  Beryta,  and  he  is  mentioned  as  a Platonift  of  fome 
note.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces,  chiefly  to  illuftrate  the  Pla- 
tonic philofophy  ; he  lived  at  Athens,  and  taught,  not  in 
the  fchools,  but  at  his  table.  Aulus  Gellius  was  frequently 
one  of  his  guefts,  and  in  his  “ Nodles  Atticae”  has  given 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  philofophical  enter- 
tainments were  conduced.  The  fame  period  produced  Lu- 
cius Apuleius  ; fee  his  article.  Another  Platonift,  who 
flouriffied  under  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  was  Atticus ; 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  laudable  pains  with  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  afeertain  the  exaft  points  of  difference  between 
the  dodlrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle.  (See  Atticus.)  Nu- 
menius  of  Apamea  in  Syria  belonged  to  the  fame  clafs  of 
writers  with  Atticus  ; and  Maximus  Tyrius,  though  chiefly 
diftinguifiied  by  his  eloquence,  obtained  fome  degree  of  ce- 
lebrity^ as  a philofopher  ; and  his  elegant  Diflertations  Ire 
for  the  moft  part  written  upon  Platonic  principles,  though 
they  fometimes  incline  towards  fcepticifm.  Plutarch  and 
Galen  are  alfo  commonly  ranked  among  the  Platonitts.  See 
their  refpeclive  articles. 

In  later  times,  about  the  firft  ages  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  the  followers  of  Plato  abandoned  the  title  of 
“ Academics”  or  “ Academifts,”  and  affumed  that  of 

Platonifts.”  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  at  Alexandria, 
in  Egy'pt,  that  they  firft  affumed  their  new  title,  after  hav- 
ing reftored  the  ancient  Academy,  and  re-ellabliflied  Plato’s 
fentiments  ; many'  of  which,  in  j)rocefs  of  time,  had  been, 
laid  afide.  Among  the  Greek  Platonifts,  thofe  who  ac- 
quired the  greatell  reputation  were  Porphyry,  Plotin, 
lamblichus,  Proclus,  and  Plutarch  ; and  among  the  La- 
tins, Apuleius  and  Chalcidius.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
Philo  .JudsEus  occupied  the  chief  rank.  The  modern  Pla- 
tonifts were  Plotin,  the  founder,  at  leaft  the  reformer  of 
their  fe£l. 

It  is  certain,  that  moft  of  the  celebrated  fathers  were 
Platonifts,  and  borrowed  many  of  their  explanations  of 
feripture  from  the  Platonic  fyftem.  In  order  to  account 
for  this  fa£l,  we  may  obferve,  that,  towards  the  conclufion 
of  the  fecond  century,  a new  fedl  of  philofophers,  called 
the  modern,  or  later  Platonics,  arofe  of  a fudden,  fpread 
with  amazing  rapidity  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  fwallowed  up  almoft  all  the  other  fedls,  and 
proved  extremely  detrimental  to  Cliriftianity.  The  fchool 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  inftituted  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  renewed  and  reformed  the  Platonic  philofophy.  The 
votaries  of  this  fyftem  diftinguiffied  themfelves  by'  the  title 
of  Platonics,  becaufe  they  thought  that  the  fentiments  of 
Plato,  concerning  that  moft  noble  part  of  philofophy, 
which  has  the  Deity  and  things  invifible  for  its  objedls, 
were  much  more  rational  and  fublime  than  thofe  of  the 
other  philofophers.  This  new  fpecies  of  Platonifm  was 
embraced  by  fuch  of  the  Alexandrian  Chriftians  as  were  dc- 
firous  to  retain,  with  the  profeffion  of  the  Gofpel,  the  title, 
the  dignity,  and  the  habit  of  philofophers. 

Thofe  Alexandrian  philofophers,  who  became  converts 
to  the  Chriftian  faith,  retained  a ftrong  predileftion  for 
Platonic  tenets,  and  the  higheft  reverence  for  the  name  of 
Plato ; and  therefore  they  eafily  credited  the  report,  that  the 
dodlrine  of  Plato  concerning  the  divine  nature  had  been  de- 
rived from  revelation  ; and  hence  they  thought  themfelves 
juftified  in  attempting  a coalition  between  Plato  and  Jefus 
Chrift.  An  union  of  Platonic  and  Chriftian  doftrines  was 
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Unqueftionably  attempted  in  the  fecond  century  by  Jiiftin 
Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  whofe 
writings  we  frequently  meet  with  Platonic  fentiraents  and 
language  ; and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  corruption 
took  its  rife  at  a flill  earlier  period. 

Ammonius  Sacca  was  the  principal  founder  of  this  new 
Platonic  fyltem,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  difciple  Plo- 
tinus, as  he  was  by  Porphyry,  the  chief  of  thofe  formed 
in  his  fchool.  ( See  Eclectics.  ) From  the  time  of  Am- 
monius, who,  in  order  to  recommend  his  Ecledtic  fyllem 
to  the  attention  of  Chriltians,  accommodated  his  language  to 
the  opinions  which  were  then  received  among  them,  until 
the  fixth  century,  this  was  almoft  the  only  fyllem  of  philo- 
fophy  that  was  publicly  taught  at  Alexandria.  Origen, 
and  other  Chriltians  who  lludied  in  his  fchool,  were  fo  far 
duped  by  the  artifice  of  Sacca,  as  to  imagine  that  they  dil- 
covered,  in  the  fyllem  of  the  Platonills,  traces  of  a pure 
dodlrine  concerning  the  divine  nature,  which,  on  the  ground 
juft  mentioned,  they  thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to  incor- 
porate into  the  Chriftian  faith.  Entering  upon  the  office 
of  Chriftian  teachers,  under  the  bias  of  a llrong  partiality 
for  Plato  and  his  dodlrine,  they  tindlured  the  minds  of  their 
difciples  with  the  fame  prejudice,  and  thus  difleminated  Pla- 
tonic notions,  as  Chriftian  truths ; little  aware,  without 
doubt,  how  far  this  pradlice  would  corrupt  the  purity  of 
the  Chriftian  faith,  and  how  much  confufion  and  dillenlion 
it  would  occalion  in  the  Chriftian  church. 

The  Platonic  fyllem  of  philofophy  was  brought  into 
Greece  by  Plutarch,  who  renewed  at  Athens  the  celebrated 
Academy,  from  whence  illued  many  illuftricus  philofophers. 
The  general  principles  on  which  this  fe6l  was  founded, 
however  the  partizans  of  it  might  differ  with  refpedt  to  par- 
ticular opinions,  was,  that  truth  was  to  be  purfued  with  the 
utmoft  liberty,  and  to  be  colledled  from  all  the  different 
fy'llems  in  which  it  lay  dilperfed.  None,  however,  who 
were  ambitious  to  be  ranked  among  thefe  new  Platonills, 
called  in  queftion  the  main  dotlrines  ; thofe,  for  example, 
which  regrarded  the  exillence  of  one  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
things  ; the  eternity  of  the  world  ; the  dependence  of  mat- 
ter upon  the  Supreme  Being  ; the  nature  of  fouls  ; the  plu- 
rality of  gods  ; the  method  of  interpreting  the  popular  fu- 
perftitions.  See. 

That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  trace  diftinftly  the  intro- 
duction and  progrefs  of  this  new  Platonic  fyllem  in  the 
Chriftian  church,  we  fliall  divide  the  Chriftian  fathers  into 
two  claffes  ; namely,  thofe  who  flourifned  befoi-e  and  thofe 
rvho  flouriflted  after  the  inftitufion  of  the  Ecleftic  fed. 
( See  Eclectics.  ) The  firil  dais  commences  with  Juftin 
Martyr,  and  the  fecond  with  Oi'igen.  Juftin  Martyr,  (fee 
Justin  Martyr,)  after  his  converfion,  retained  a ftrong  at- 
tachment to  the  Platonic  fyllem,  and  applied  his  knowledge 
of  this  fyllem  to  the  illuftration  and  defence  of  the  Chriftian 
doCtrine.  Perceiving  an  agreement  between  Platoniim  and 
Chriftianity,  he  concluded  that  whatever  was  valuable  in  the 
former,  had  either  been  com.municated  to  Plato  by  inlpira- 
tion,  from  the  Logos,  or  firft  emanation  of  the  divine  nature, 
or  had  been  tranfmitted  by  tradition  from  Mofes  and  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  might  therefore  be  juftly  claimed  as 
belonging  to  divine  revelation,  and  incorporated  into  the 
Chriftian  creed.  By  the  term  Logos  he  un'derftood,  not  the 
rcafoning  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  but,  after  Plato,  the 
emaning  reafon  of  the  divine  nature  ; and  he  conceived  this 
divine  reafon  to  have  infpired  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and 
to  have  been  the  Chrift  who  appeared  in  the  flefti.  Pie 
moreover  apprehended,  that  it  had  been  participated  not  only 
by  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  but  by  the  more  excellent  Pagan 
philofophers  ; and  confeciuently  he  regarded  every  tenet  in 
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the  writings  of  the  Heathens,  which  he  could  reconcile 
with  the  dodlrine  of  Chrift,  as  a portion  of  divine  wifdom 
which  Chrillians  might  juftly  appropriate  to  themfelves. 
Having  learned  from  Plato  and  his  followers,  in  the  fchools 
of  Alexandria,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  alone  to  be 
gained  by  the  contemplation  of  ideas,  which  have  their  pri- 
mary feat  in  the  divine  Logos,  and  that  the  human  mind,  in 
conlequence  of  its  nature  as  proceeding  from  the  foul  of  the 
world,  is  capable  of  contemplating  thofe  divine  ideas  by 
means  of  which  it  may  afeend  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
Juftin  was  neceflarily  led  to  conclude,  that  man  can  only  ar- 
rive at  divine  fcience  through  the  medium  of  the  Logos. 
Hence,  he  referred  all  Chriftian  knowledge  to  the  perception 
of  the  divine  reafon  inhabiting  in  man  ; and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  error.  Hill  retained  by  fome  Chriftian  fedls, 
that  Chrift,  or  the  Word,  is  a fubftantial  ray  of  divine  light 
internally  communicated  to  man.  Juftin  alfo  borrowed  from 
Plato  his  notion  of  angels  employed  in  the  government  of  the 
elements,  the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  many  other  tenets 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  feriptures.  The  fentiments 
and  language  of  Tatian,  who,  after  his  converfion  from  Hea- 
thenifm  to  Chriftianity,  became  a difciple  of  Juftin  Martyr, 
perfedlly  agree  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  and  Cabbalillic 
philofophy,  and  were  probably  derived  from  thofe  fources. 
The  whole  tenour  of  his  Apology  concurs  with  what  is  known 
of  his  hiilory  to  prove,  that  he  was  a Platonic  Chriftian. 
See  Tatian. 

Several  things  in  the  Apology  of  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch (fee  his  article),  difeover  his  prediiedlion  for  the  Pla- 
tonic fyllem,  and  his  inclination  to  adapt  it  to  the  Chriftian 
doctrine.  We  may  alfo  rank  among  the  Platouizing  fathers, 
Athenagoras.  ( See  Athenagoras.  ) Another  writer  of 
this  period,  viz.  Iren^us,  feems  to  have  borrowed  his  ideas 
and  language  from  the  Alexandrian  Platoiiifts.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  flourilhed  Tertullian,  who 
frequently  makes  ufe  of  Platonic  notions  and  language  ; 
but  none  of  the  fathers  of  this  period  merit  higher  dif- 
tintlion  than  Clemens  Alexandnnns ; nor  was  any  one 
of  them  led  farther  aflray,  by  philofophical  fubtlety, 
from  the  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  We  frequent- 
ly find  him  adopting  Platonic  and  Stoic  tenets  as  Chrif- 
tian doclriiies,  and  thus  fowing  the  feeds  of  error  in  the 
Chriftian  church.  The  moil  celebrated  of  the  Chriftian 
fathers,  after  Ammonius,  who,  following  the  idea  of  Potamo, 
framed  the  Ecleftic  fyftem,  was  Ongen  ; and  among  other 
names  which  diftinguilh  this  period,  tlie  principal  are  Arno- 
bins,.  Laftantius,  Eufebius  Pamphilus,  Didymus  of  Alex- 
andria,  and  Aiignftine.  See  their  refpeftive  articles. 

In  the  fourth  century,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  a 
dreadful  ft onn  of  perfecution  arofe  againft  the  Platonifts; 
many  of  vvhom,  being  accufed  of  magical  praftices,  and 
other  heinous  crimes,  were  capitally  convifted.  In  the  fifth 
century  Proclus  gave  new  life  to  the  doftrine  of  Plato,  and 
reftored  it  to  its  former  credit  in  Greece  ; with  whom  con- 
curred many  of  the  Chriftian  doftors,  who  adopted  the  Pla- 
tonic fyftem  : among  the  more  eminent  of  whom  we  maj 
reckon  Synefius,  an  African  bifhop.  The  Platonic  philofo- 
phers  were,  in  general,  oppofers  of  Chriftianity  ; but  in  the 
fixth  century,  Chalcidius,  whofe  converfion  to  Chriftianity 
has  been  doubted,  gave  the  Pagan  fyftem  an  evangelical 
afpedt  ; and  thofe  who,  before  it  became  the  religion  of 
the  flate,  ranged  themfelves  under  the  ftandard  of  Plato, 
repaired  to  that  of  Chrift,  without  any  confiderable  change 
of  their  fyllem.  At  the  beginning  of  this  fixth  century  ap- 
peared Boethius,  who  was  born  at  Rome  and  fent  to  Athens 
to  ftudy  philolopliy.  In  the  Ichool  of  Proclus  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Ecleftic  fyftem  | and  from,  the  com- 
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mendatlons  which  he  bcftows  upon  Porphyry,  as  the  beft  in- 
terpreter of  Ariftotle,  he  feems  to  have  united  the  Platonic 
with  the  Ariftotelian  dodlrine.  Aeneas  Gaza,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  in  a poem  profeffedly  written 
againft  the  Platonifts,  confounds  the  doctrines  of  Platonifm 
and  Chriftianity.  Under  the  emperor  Juftinian,  who  iffued 
a particular  eduft,  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  philofophy  at 
Athens,  which  edift  feems  to  have  been  levelled  at  modern 
Platonifm,  all  the  celebrated  philofophers  of  this  fed!  took 
refuge  among  the  Perfians,  who  were,  at  that  time,  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome  ; and  though  they  returned  from  their  volun- 
tary exile  when  the  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Per- 
fians and  Romans,  A.D.  533,  they  could  never  recover 
their  former  credit,  nor  obtain  tlie  direftion  of  the  public 
fchools.  Thus,  fays  Mofheim,  expired  that  famous  fedl, 
which  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  modern  or  later 
Platonills,  and  which,  for  a feries  of  ages,  had  produced 
fuch  divifions  and  tumults  in  the  Chriftian  church,  and 
which  had  been,  in  other  refpefts,  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
relts  and  progrefs  of  the  Gofpel.  For  a farther  account  of 
this  feft,  fee  Eclectics. 

The  knowledge  of  Alexandrian  Platonifm  was,  however, 
revived  in  the  Weft  by  Joannes  Scotus,  who,  in  the  ninth 
century,  tranllated  the  books  afcribed  to  Dionyfius  the 
Areopagite,  or  St.  Denys,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
myftical  fyftem  of  theology,  which  afterwards  fo  generally 
prevailed.  Thus  philofophical  enthufiafm,  born  in  the  Eaft, 
nourilhed  by  Plato,  educated  in  Alexandria,  matured  in 
Afia,  and  adopted  into  the  Greek  church,  found  its  way, 
under  the  pretext  and  authority  of  an  apoftolic  name,  into 
the  weftern  church,  and  there  produced  innumerable  mif- 
chiefs. 

The  firft  Greek  who  gave  occafion  to  the  revival  of 
Platonifm  in  Italy,  was  Gemiftius  Pietho,  a native  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  who  was  born  in  1390,  and  lived  100  years.  He 
was  a zealous  advocate  for  Platonifm,  and  maintained  a vio- 
lent controverfy  with  the  Ariftotelians.  In  his  “ Expofitio 
Oraculorum  Magicorum  Zoroaftris,”  he  exhibits  twelve  fun- 
damental articles  of  the  Platonic  religion,  and  gives  an  ele- 
gant compendium  of  the  whole  Platonic  philofophy.  A 
more  moderate  adherent  to  Plato,  who  maintained  his  fyf- 
teni  without  calling  contempt  on  the  philofophy  of  Arifto- 
tle, or  trefpafiing  upon  the  doctrine  of  Chriftianity,  was 
Beflai'io,  a learned  bifiiop  o£  Nice,  who  was  appointed  bv 
the  emperor  Michael  Palseologus,  about  the  year  1440,  to- 
gether with  other  Greek  divines,  to  treat  with  the  Latin 
church  concerning  an  union.  He  died  at  P.avenna  in  1472. 
He  wrote  a defence  of  the  Platonic  fyftem  againft  George  of 
Trebizond.  Under  the  patronage  of  Cofmo  de  Medici,  Mar- 
rllius  Ficinus,  a Florentine,  born  in  1433,  was  educated  by 
Pietho,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  tranllating  the  writings 
of  Plato.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  execution  of  the 
talk  alligned  him,  and  his  other  writings,  that  he  was  defi- 
cient in  llrength  of  Judgment  and  corredlnefs  of  tafte.  His 
I^atin  ftyle  wants  that  richnefs  and  dignity  which  are  requi- 
fite  in  a verfion  of  Plato.  A fellow  labourer  with  Ficinus, 
in  the  tallc  of  editing  and  tranllating  the  writings  of  Plato, 
was  Joannes  Picus  of  Mirandola,  born  in  1460  ; who,  for  his 
fuccefs  in  reviving  the  Platonic  philofophy,  svas  honoured 
with  the  title  of  the  phcenix  of  his  age.  Picus  was  a zea- 
lous fupporter  of  Platonifm,  after  the  model  of  the  Alexan- 
drian fchool  ; but  not  without  blending  with  its  dodlrine  a 
large  portion  of  Cabbaliftic  myftery,  and  confounding  with 
both  thefe  the  dodlrineof  divine  revelation.  About  this  pe- 
riod, a body  of  Greek  fcholars  avowed  themfelves  zealous 
advocates  for  the  genuine  Ariftotelian  philofophy  ; and  em- 
ployed their  time  and  learning  in  editing  and  tranllating  the 


wTitings  of  the  Stagirite.  The  principal  of  thofe  who  la- 
boured in  this  undertaking  were  Theodore  Gaza,  George 
of  Trebizond,  and  Georgius  Scholarius.  Between  thefe 
philofophers,  on  the  one  port,  who  followed  Plato,  and 
thofe  on  the  other  who  followed  Ariftotle,  a difpute  arole 
concerning  the  merit  and  authority  of  their  refpedlive  maf- 
ters,  which  was  carried  on  to  a moil  ridiculous  and  extrava- 
gant height.  It  was  begun  by  Pietho,  whofe  veneration 
for  Plato  led  him  to  oppofe  with  great  violence  the  unrivalled 
dominion  which  Ariftotle  had  for  ages  polielfed  in  the 
fchools.  Georgius  Scholarius,  on  the  other  hand,  zea- 
loully  defended  Ariftotle,  and  Itrenuoully  maintained  that 
his  opinions  are  confonaut  to  the  truell  and  beft  doflrines  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  are  even  more  true ; and  that  the 
tenets  of  Plato,  differing  fi-om  thole  of  Ariftotle,  are  there- 
fore falfe.  George  of  Trebizond  fupported  Scholarius ; 
and  Pietho  was  ably  feconded  by  Gaza.  Other  combatants 
alfo  engaged  in  the  conteft,  and  in  the  profecution  of  it  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  ridicule.  The  partifans  of  the  Platonic 
fyftem,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Medicean  family, 
for  a long  time  maintained  their  ground  againft  the  Arifto- 
telians, declining  with  the  fortune  of  their  patrons,  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  proportionably  in- 
creafed,  and  after  a violent  ftruggle,  eftabliflied  a vidlory. 

The  doctrines  of  the  later  Platonifts  having  been  revived 
by  the  Greek  exiles  in  Italy,  their  farther  fpread  is  chiefly 
to  be  imputed  to  the  averlion  which  many  good  men  enter- 
tained againft  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  on  account  of  the 
fliameful  impieties  to  which  it  had  given  birth.  Perceiving 
that  they  could  not  commit  themfelves  to  the  direction  of 
Ariftotle,  without  hazarding  their  religious  principles  ; and 
not  having  llrength  of  mind  fufheient  to  form  a fyftem  of 
opinions  for  themfelves,  they  adopted  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  in  the  corrupted  Hate  in  which  it  had  been  tranfmitted, 
through  the  Alexandrian  and  Chriftian  fchools,  to  modern 
times.  This  philofophy  was  the  more  readily  embraced,  be- 
caufe  it  was  believed,  that  the  myfteries  of  Pythagoras,  than 
which  none  appeared  to  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of  true  re- 
ligion, had  been  long  fince  united  with  the  wifdom  of  Plato. 
In  this  Ichool  they  expecled  to  find  much  divine  inftrudlion  ; 
moreefpecially  as  they  were  led  to  believe,  that  its  dodlriueshad 
been,  mediately  or  remotely,  derived  from  divine  revelation. 
And  as  one  error  generally  produces  another,  thele  learned 
men  united  with  this  fyftem  the  fecret  or  cabbaliftic  philofo- 
phy of  the  Jews,  which,  for  want  of  due  examination,  they  con- 
ceived to  have  been  the  pure  dodlrine  of  tlie  ancient  Hebrews. 
Hence  arofe  a new  compound  of  tenets,  fufficicntly  myfte- 
rious  and  paradoxical,  which  was  received  by  this  clafs  of 
philofophers  as  the  fum  of  ancient  wifdom.  Whilll  Ficinus 
was  reviving  the  Platonic  philofophy  in  Italy,  and  Faber  the 
Ariftotelian  in  France,  John  Reuchlin,  otherwife  called 
Capnio,  born  at  Pforzlieim,  in  Suabia,  in  1455,  profefl'ed 
and  taught  a myftical  fyftem,  compounded  of  Platonic,  Py- 
thagoric,  and  Cabbaliftic  dodlrines.  George  Venet,  an  ob- 
feure  and  enthufiaftic  writer,  purfued  a fimi’ar  courfe,  and 
blended  fundry  Peripatetic  notions  with  tlie  Platonic  and 
Cabbaliftic  fyftems.  The  myftic  fyftem  of  Cabbaliftic  Pla- 
tonifm was  ably  fupported  by  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa. 
A very  different  mode  of  reftoring  the  Platonic  philofophy 
was  purfued  by  Francifeus  Patricius,  born  at  Clifia,  in  Illy- 
ricurn,  in  1529.  In  the  fchools  of  Italy  he  profefled  to 
unite  the  dodlrines  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  but  in  reality 
undermined  that  of  the  former.  Being  appointed  by  pope 
Clement  VIII.  a preceptor  in  philofophy  at  Rome,  he 
openly  difeovered  his  averfion  to  the  Ariftotelian  fyftem,  and 
advifed  the  pope  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  this  philofophy  in 
the  fchools,  and  te  introduce  tlie  dodlrine  of  Plato,  as  more 
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confonant  to  the  Chriilian  faith.  In  the  17th  century,  Pla- 
tonifm  found  many  advocates  in  Great  Britain,  owing,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  the  defire  which  many  able  and  learned  di- 
vines at  this  time  entertained  of  refuting  the  tenets  of 
Hobbes  ; and  this  they  thought  could  not  be  more  effeftually 
done,  than  by  reviving  an  attention  to  the  doftrine  of  Plato, 
both  in  his  own  works,  and  in  thofe  of  his  followers.  Of 
thole  who  ranged  themfelves  under  the  banners  of  Plato,  the 
moll  celebrated  are  Gale,  Cudworth,  and  More.  Briicker’s 
Hillory  of  Philofophy,  by  Enfield,  vol.  i.  and  ii.  Mo- 
Iheim’s  Eccl.  Hill. 

PLATONISTS.  See  Platonism  and  Academics. 

PLATONOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  which 
Plotinus  requelled  the  emperor  Galienus  to  build  in  Cam- 
pania. This  city  had  been  formerly  razed,  and  Plotinus  ufed 
his  interell  with  the  emperor,  not  only  to  have  it  rebuilt,  but 
to  obtain  a grant  of  the  neighbouring  territory,  that  it 
might  be  inhabited  by  a body  of  philofophers,  and  governed 
by  the  laws  of  Plato,  under  the  name  of  Platonopolis.  He 
promifed,  at  tJie  fame  time,  that  he  and  his  friends  would 
lay  the  foundation  of  this  philofophical  colony.  The 
emperor  was  dilfuaded  by  his  friends  from  acceding  to  this 
propofal. 

PLATOON,  or  Plottoon,  formed,  by  corruption,  of 
the  French  peJaton,  a bottom,  or  clue,  of  thread,  m JVar, 
formerly  denoted  a Imall  body  of  men,  drawn  out  of  a bat- 
talion of  foot,  and  placed  between  the  fquadrons  of  horle, 
to  fultain  them  ; or  in  ambufeades,  llraits,  and  defiles,  where 
there  is  not  room  for  whole  battjions  or  regiments. 

Platoons  were  alfo  ufed  when  they  formed  the  hollow 
fquare,  to  ftrengthen  the  angles. 

The  grenadiers  were  generally  polled  in  platoons. 

A battalion  was  generally  divided  into  fixteen  platoons, 
exclufive  of  the  grenadiers,  which  formed  two  or  four  pla- 
toons more,  as  occafion  required.  At  prefent  the  battalion  is 
generally  divided  into  wings,  grand  divilions,  diviiions  (or 
companies),  fubdivifions,  and  ledlions ; and  the  word  pla- 
toon is  feldom  ufed,  except  to  denote  a number  (from  10  to 
20)  of  recruits  affembled  for  the  purpofe  of  inllrudlion,  in 
which  cafe  it  may  be  confidered  as  fynonimous  with  com- 
pany. See  Battalion. 

Platoon  Exerclfe.  See  Battalion. 

Platoon  Firing.  See  Battalion  and  Firing. 

Platoon  Pivots.  See  Pi-vo  r. 

PLATTE,  or  Shallow  River,  in  Geography,  a wellern 
branch  of  the  river  Miffouri,  remarkable  for  its  quick- 
fands  and  bad  navigation.  Near  the  confluence  of  this 
river  with  the  Miffouri,  dwells  the  nation  of  the  Oftolaflos, 
or  Otos,  confining  of  about  200  warriors. 

Platte,  La,  a fmaller  river  of  America,  in  the  Hate  of 
Vermont,  which  runs  into  lake  Champlain,  at  Shelburn. 

Platte  Forme,  La,  a cape  on  the  W.  coall  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. N.  lat.  if  36'.  W.  long.  74°  2' Alfo,  a town 

on  the  S.  fide  of  the  N.  peninfula  of  St.  Domingo  ; 13 
leagues  S.E.  by  S.  of  the  Mole. 

PLATTEN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Kamnitz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Elnbogen  ; 27  miles  N.E.  of  Eger.  N.  lat. 
50°  23'.  E.  long.  I 2°  45'. 

PLATTENBURG,  a citadel  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
Mark  of  Pregnitz  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Wilfnach. 

PLATTS,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  5° 
55'.  E.  long.  55°  20'. 

Platts,  on  board  a Ship.  See  Plats. 

PLATTSBURG,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Clinton  county.  New  York,  on  lake  Champlain  ; 

5 miles  W.  of  Ticonderoga.  N.  lat.  44°  41'.  W.  long. 


Tf  27'.  Here  are  a houfe  for  public  worfhip,  a court- 
houfe,  and  a gaol.  The  court  of  common  pleas  and  grand 
feffions  of  the  peace  fit  here  twice  a-year  ; and  in  the  town 
are  artizans  of  almoll  every  kind,  who  furnilli  among  them- 
felves  all  the  materials  for  building,  glafs  excepted.  Here 
alfo  be  found  polite  circles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
1409. 

PLATUNIUM,  in  Botany,  from  vrXdlwk-,  to  dilate  or 
enlarge,  in  allufton  to  its  large  fpreading  calyx  ; a genus 
deferibed  by  Juffieu,  in  the  Annales  du  Mufee,  v.  7.  65, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  De  Theis.  371. 

PLATYCEROS  Ovi.s,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by 
Gefner  and  fome  others  to  a fpecies  of  flteep,  commonly 
called  ovis  laticauda,  or  the  broad-tailed  (beep.  See  Ovig. 

Platyceros  is  alio  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  the 
Cehvus  Dama,  or  fallow  deer. 

Platycero.s,  in  Fntomology,  a fpecies  of  Lucanus.  See 
Llxanus  Alces,  and  Lucanus  paralleleplpedus.  See  alfo 
Tenebrio  Caraboides. 

PLATYT.OBIUM,  in  Botany,  fo  named,  by  the  writer 
of  the  prefent  article,  from  ttAwtu?,  broad,  and  \fo-,  a pod  ox 
legume  ; becaufe  of  the  breadth  of  that  part,  which  is  further 
augmented  by  a dilatation,  or  wing,  running  along  the 
back. — Sm..  Tr.  of  I.inn.  Soc.  v.  2.  350.  v.  9.  302.  Bot. 
of  New  Holl.  17.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  921.  Mart.  Mill. 
Diet.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kevv.  v.  4.  266 — Clafs  and  order, 
Dladelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacca:,  Linn.  Z-r- 
gumlnofce,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fliaped, 
two-lipped ; the  upper  lip  rounded,  very  large,  divided  half 
W'ay  down  into  two  obovate  fegments  ; the  under  much 
fmaller,  in  three  equal,  awl-fliaped,  llraight  fegments.  Cor, 
papilionaceous.  Standard  heart-lhaped,  large,  afeending, 
twice  as  long  as  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx,  with  a Ihortilh, 
linear,  convex  claw.  Wings  half  the  length  of  the  flandard, 
obovate,  each  with  a plait,  and  prominent  tooth,  at  the  bafe 
on  its  lower  fide,  and  a narrow  claw.  Keel  the  length  of 
the  wings,  of  two  obovate,  concave,  converging  petals,  each 
with  a tooth  on  its  upper  edge  at  the  bafe.  Stam.  Filaments 
ten,  united  into  one  fet  for  about  half  their  length,  feparate 
only  at  the  upper  edge,  afeending  | anthers  fimple,  roundilh. 
Pljl.  Germen  on  a fltort  ftalk,  oblong,  compreffed  ; ftyle 
recurved  ; lligma  fimple.  Peru.  Legume  ftalked,  oblong, 
compreffed,  almoll  flat,  of  one  cell,  its  upper  edge  dilated 
into  a flat  longitudinal  wing,  the  valves  membranous. 
Seeds  feveral,  oval,  compreffed,  each  on  a curved  white  llalk, 
with  a tumid  appendage. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  two-lipped ; the  upper  lip  cloven, 
rounded,  very  large.  Stamens  all  connected.  Legume 
ffalked,  compreffed  flat,  membranous,  winged  at  the  back, 
of  one  cell,  with  many  feeds. 

I.  P.  formofum.  Orange  Flat-pea.  Sm.  Bot.  of  New- 
Holi.  17.  t.  6.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  469.  Venten.  Malmaif.  t.  31. — Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat 
heart- fliaped.  Germen  all  over  hairy.  Stalk  of  the  legume 
fliorterthan  the  calyx.  Brafleasfilky. — Native  of  New  South 
Vt^ales,  from  whence  fpecimens,  drawings,  and  feeds,  were 
early  fent  by  Dr.  White  and  others.  It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  raife  and  to  preferve,  but  when  in  perfedlion  proves 
a great  ornament  to  the  greenhoufe  from  June  to  Auguft. 
The  Jlem  is  eretl,  but  very  flender,  and  rather  weak,  bufhy, 
with  numerous,  oppofite,  fpreading  branches,  all  of  reddifh- 
brown,  hairy  and  round.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  flalks, 
acute,  entire,  convex,  rigid,  fmooth,  about  an  inch  long ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Stipulas  in  pairs,  lanceolate,  membranous, 
brownifh.  Flowers  numerous,  inodorous,  large,  on  fhortifla, 
fim.ple,  axillary,  crowded  Jlalhs,  with  a pair  of  bradeas  under 
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the  calyxi  which  like  them  is  filky.  Standard  and  wings  of 
an  orange  yellow,  the  former  crimfon  at  the  back,  as  well 
as  at  the  centre  in  front  ; wings  pale,  tipped  with  crimfon. 
Legume  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  half  as  broad,  obtufe, 
with  a little  fharp  point,  fomewhat  hairy  all  over. 

2.  P.  parvtflorum.  Small-flowered  Flat-pea.  Sm.  Bot. 
©f  N.  Holl.  1 8.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  1520. — Leaves  lanceolate-ovate.  Germen  nearly  fmooth. 
Stalk  of  the  legume  longer  than  the  calyx.  Brafteas 
fmooth. — From  the  lame  country.  Sent  to  Kew  by  fir  J. 
Banks  in  1792*  It  blooms  in  the  fummer,  amongit  other 
greenhoufe  Ihrubs. 

3.  P.  triangulare.  Triangular-leaved  Flat-pea.  Brown 
MSS.  Ait.  n.  3.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1508. — “ Leaves  fome- 
what triangular  or  haflate,  with  fpinous  angles.  Flower- 

^ llalks  bradleated  at  the  bafe  and  fummit,  naked  in  the  middle. 
Legume  feveral  times  longer  than  the  calyx. — Gathered  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  V an  Diemen’s  ifland,  and  fent  to  Kew  in  1 805. 
It  is  kept  in  the  greenhoufe,  and  flowers  from  June  to 
September. 

PLATYOPHTHALMON,  a name  given  by  fome  to 
antimony,  from  its  ule  among  the  ladies  of  old  time,  to  make 
their  eye-brows  broad  and  black. 

PLATYPUS,  Duck-hilled  Platypus,  in  Zoology,  a genus 
of  the  clafs  and  order  Mammalia,  Bruta,  of  which  the  generic 
charafter  is  ; mouth  lhaped  like  the  bill  of  a duck  ; the 
feet  are  palmate.  There  is  but  a Angle 

Species. 

Anatinus.  This  extraordinary  animal  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Shaw  next  to  the  genus  Myrmecophaga.  The  defcription 
of  this  naturalift,  who  has  taken  much  pains  in  inveftigating 
the  charadfers  ofthe  genus,  we  fliall  tranfcribe,  as  being  the 
only  fatisfadfory  account  we  have  of  it.  “ Of  all  the  mam- 
malia yet  known,  it  feems  the  moll  extraordinary  in  its 
conformation,  exhibiting  the  perfedl  refemblance  of  the 
beak  of  a duck  engrafted  on  the  head  of  a quadruped.  So 
accurate  is  the  firailitude,  that,  at  firll  view,  it  naturally 
excites  the  idea  of  lome  deceptive  preparation  by  artificial 
means  ; the  very  epidermis,  proportion,  ferraturcs,  manner 
of  opening,  and  other  particulars  of  the  beak  of  a Ihoveler, 
or  other  broad-billed  fpecies  of  duck,  prefentlng  themfelves 
to  the  view  : nor  is  it  without  the  moll  minute  and  rigid 
examination  that  we  can  perfuadc  ourfelves  of  its  being  the 
real  beak  or  fnout  of  a quadruped. 

“ The  body  is  deprelfed,  and  has  fome  refemblance  to  that 
of  an  otter  in  miniature  : it  is  covered  with  a very  thick, 
foft,  and  beaver-like  fur,  and  is  of  a moderately  dark  brown 
above,  and  of  a fubferruginous  white  beneath.  The  head 
is  flattilh,  and  rather  fmall  than  large  ; the  mouth  or  fnout, 
as  before  obferved,  fo  exadlly  refembles  that  of  fome  broad- 
billed fpecies  of  duck,  that  it  might  be  miftaken  for  fuch  ; 
round  the  bafe  is  a flat  circular  membrane,  fomewhat  deeper 
or  wider  below  than  above,  viz.  below  near  the  fifth  of  an 
inch,  and  above  about  an  eighth.  The  tail  is  flat,  furry 
like  the  body,  rather  fliort  and  obtufe, 'with  an  almoll  bifid 
termination  ; it  is  broader  at  the  bafe,  and  gradually  lellens 
to  the  tip,  and  is  about  three  inches  in  length  ; its  colour 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  body.  The  length  of  the  whole 
animal,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail,  is 
thirteen  inches ; of  the  beak  an  inch  and  a half.  The  legs 
are  very  fhort,  terminating  in  a broad  web,  which  on  the 
fore  feet  extends  to  a confiderable  diflance  beyond  the 
claws  ; but  on  the  hind  feet  reaches  no  farther  than  the 
roots  of  the  claws.  On  the  fore  feet  are  five  claws,  ftraight, 
ftrong,  and  fharp-pointed  ; the  two  exterior  ones  fomewhat 
Ihorter  than  the  three  middle  ones.  On  the  hind  feet  are 
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fix  claws,  longer  and  more  inclining  to  a curved  form  than 
thofe  on  the  fore  feet  ; the  exterior  toe  and  claw  are  con- 
fiderably  (horter  than  the  four  middle  ones  ; tlie  interior, 
or  fixth,  is  feated  much  higher  up  than  the  reft,  and  re- 
lembles  a ftrong,  fliarp  fpur.  All  the  legs  are  hairy  above  ; 
the  fore  feet  are  naked  both  above  and  below  ; but  the 
hind  feet  are  hairy  above  and  naked  below.  The  interna! 
edges  of  the  under  mandible  (which  is  narrower  than  the 
upper ) are  ferrated  or  channelled  with  numerous  llria;,  as 
in  a duck’s  bill.  The  noftrils  are  fmall  and  round,  and  are 
fituated  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  bill, 
and  are  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  teeth  ; the  palate  is  removed,  but 
feems  to  have  refemblcd  that  of  a duck  ; the  tongue  alfo  i« 
wanting  in  the  fpeciinen.  The  ears  or  auditory  foramina 
are  placed  about  an  inch  beyond  the  eyes  ; they  appear  like 
a pair  of  oval  holes  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
there  being  no  external  ear.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  on  each  fide,  a little  beyond  the  beak,  are  fituated 
two  fmallhh  oval  white  fpots,  in  the  lower  part  of  each  of 
which  are  imbedded  the  eyes,  or  at  lead  the  parts  allotted 
to  the  animal  for  fome  kind  of  vifion  ; for  from  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  fur,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  organs,  they  feem 
to  have  been  but  obfcurely  calculated  for  diftincl  vifion, 
and  are  probably  like  thofe  of  moles,  and  fome  other  animals 
of  that  tribe  ; or  perhaps  even  fiibcutaneous  ; the  whole 
apparent  diameter  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  were  placed 
not  exceeding  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  When  we  confider  the 
general  form  of  this  animal,  and  particularly  its  bill  and 
webbed  feet,  we  (hall  readily  perceive  that  i imuft  be  a 
refident  in  watery  fituations  ; that  it  has  the  habits  of  dig- 
ging or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  under  ground  ; 
and  that  its  food  confifts  of  aquatics,  plants,  and  animals. 
This  is  all  that  can  at  prefent  be  reafonably  guelfed  at  : 
future  obfervations,  made  in  its  native  regions,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  afford  us  more  ample  information,  and  will  make  us 
fully  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  an  animal  which 
differs  fo  widely  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  and  which  verifies, 
in  a moll  ftriking  manner,  the  obfervations  of  Buffon,  viz. 
that  whatever  was  poflible  for  nature  to  produce,  has  ac- 
tually been  produced.” 

Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  in  a fubfequent  volume,  as  the  refult 
of  more  accurate  experiments,  that  “ on  laying  open  the 
parts  beyond  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  it  appears  that  the  pla- 
typus, like  the  ant-eaters,  is  furniflied  with  fmall  bony  pro- 
ccfles  refcmbling  grinding-teeth,  imbedded  in  the  gum,  but 
not  faftened  or  rooted  in  the  jaw  : of  thefe  proceffes,  there 
are  two  on  each  fide  both  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw.” 
Shaw’s  Gen.  Zool.  vol.  i.  and  ii. 

PLATYRYNCHOS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  bv 
fome  to  the  nafus,  or  nafe,  a fr^fh-water  fiih,  caught  in  the 
Danube,  and  moll  of  the  large  rivers  in  Germany,  and  much 
refembling  the  chub.  See  Cyprinus  Nafus. 

PLATYSMA  Myoides,  in  Anatomy,  the  thin  llratum 
of  mufcular  fibres  placed  immediately  under  the  Ikin  in  the 
neck.  It  is  defcribed  in  the  article  Deglutition,  under 
the  name  of  latiffimus  colli. 

PLATYSTERNOS,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  phyficians 
to  exprefs  a pcrfon  with  a very  broad  cheft  or  fternum. 

PLATYZOMA,  in  Botany,  from  TrAart;,',  broad,  and 
a belt,  a genus  of  Filices  in  Mr.  Brown’s  Prod.  Nov. 
Holl.  V.  I.  160,  nearly  allied  to  Gteichenia,  from  which  the 
author  fays  he  was  induced  to  feparate  it,  rather  on  account 
of  its  undivided  ftalks,  which  in  Gleichenia  are  forked,  than 
for  the  flight  difference  in  the  frudlification.  The  latter 
feems  principally  to  confift  in  the  revolute  margins  of  the 
leaflets  forming  a fort  of  involucrum. 
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The  only  {pedes  mentioned  is 

1.  P.  microphyllmn. — Found  in  tlie  tropical  parts  of  New 
Holland.  A Imooth  fern,  with  a creeping  fcaly  root. 
Stalks  undivided.  Fronds  pinnate  ; leaflets  extremely  nume- 
rous, diftind,  orbicular,  entire,  minute,  covered  beneath 
with  fulphur-coloured  powder.  Capfules  few  together  in 
each  dot.  Seeds  rather  large.  Some  fronds,  from  the  fame 
root,  are  comprefled,  nearly  thread-fliaped,  and  undivided. 
See  Gleichenia. 

PLATZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Bechin  ; feven  miles  W.  of  Fillritz. 

PLAU,  or  Plauen',  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg, on  a lake  called  the  “ Plauer  See  miles  E.  of 

Parchim.  N.  iat.  53°  50'.  E.  long.  12°  23'. 

PLAVA,  a town  of  Servia  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Jerh- 
bafar. 

PLAUEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
Schwartzburg,  on  the  Gera  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Schwartz- 
burg.  N.  lat.  30°  45'.  E.  long.  11°  2'. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland,  on  the  Ellter,  in  which  is  a 
manufadureoi  cotton  and  cloth ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Zwickau. 
N.  lat.  50”  23'.  E.  long.  12^  8'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bran- 
denburg, in  tlie  Middle  Mark,  feated  on  a lake  formed  by 
the  Havel,  which  gives  name' to  a canal  that  runs  from  tlience 
to  the  Elbe.  This  town  has  a manufacture  of  porcelain  ; 
iix  miles  W.  of  Brandenburg.  N.  lat.  52°  29'.  E.  long. 
12°  30'. 

PLAUER  See,  a lake  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
about  20  miles  in  circumference  ; E.  of  Plau. 

PLAUSCHNITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflaw  ; three  miles  E.S.E.  of  Turnau. 

PLAUSEN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Ermeland  ; 14  miles 
E.  of  HeiUberg. 

PLAUSUS,  among  the  Romans.  See  Acclamation. 

PLAUTEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Ober- 
land  ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Marienwerder. 

PLAUTUS,  Marcus  Acctus,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated Latin  writer  of  comedy,  was  a native  of  Sarfina,  a 
fmall  town  in  Umbria.  He  was  thought  not  only  to  have 
been  of  mean  parentage,  but  the  fon  of  a flave.  Few  faCts 
have  come  down  to  us  that  at  all  illuftrate  his  life.  He 
came  to  Rome,  and  obtained  not  only  fame  but  emolument 
from  his  dramatic  compofitions,  which  were  reprefented 
about  a century  and  a half  before  the  Chriffian  era.  Plau- 
tus is  faid  to  have  acquired  confiderable  property,  and  to 
have  been  tempted,  in  order  to  increafe  it,  to  engage  in 
trade,  but  that,  like  many  other  literary  fpeculators,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  ill,  that  he  was  reduced  to  fo  great  poverty,  as  to 
hire  himfelf  as  a labourer  to  grind  in  a mill.  Yet  even  in 
this  toilfome  fituation  his  mind  rem.ained  undepreffed,  and 
he  compofed  three  comedies.  He  died  in  the  year  1 84  B.U. 
Anciently  a great  number  ot  comedies  were  current  under 
the  popular  name  of  Plautus,  but  of  thefe  the  greater 
number  was  merely  retouched  by  him,  and  the  beft  Roman 
critics  admitted  only  about  twenty-five  of  his  genuine  com- 
poiitions.  Twenty  oi  thefe  are  fWl  extant,  but  feme  of 
them  are  in  a mutilated  ftate.  Of  the  character  they  bore 
among  his  countrymen  we  have  the  moil  decided  teffimony. 
The  learned  Varro  faid,  if  the  Mufes  were  to  fpeak  Latin, 
they  would  ufe  no  other  ilyle  than  that  of  Plautus.  By 
Cicero  the  wit  of  Plautus  is  called  elegant,  refined,  ingeni- 
ous, and  facetious.  “ To  a modern  reader,”  fays  an  able 
critic,  “ the  humour  of  Plautus  will  often  appear  flrong 
and  genuine,  but  coarfe  and  indelicate,  and  intermixed  with 
quibbles  and  witticifms.  His  plays  are,  however,  lively,  and 
generally  entertaining,  and  the  language  is  a rich  treafury 
ef  the  Latin  tongue.  Many  of  his  pieces,  like  thofe  of 


the  other  dramatifts,  are  profefled  tranllations  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  his  plots  are  borrowed 
from  the  Grecian  theatre.”  The  bell  editions  of  Plautus 
are  the  Variorum  by  Gronovius. 

PLAUZAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Clermont 
Ferrand. 

PLAY,  Lusus.  See  Game,  and  Gaming. 

Play,  in  the  DoBrlne  of  Chances,  is  ufed  for  the  proba- 
bility of  the  play’s  ending  in  a given  number  of  games. 

Play,  in  Poetry,  See.  See  Drama,  Tragedy,  Come- 
dy, &c. 

PLAYFORD,  .Toiin,  in  Biography,  a flationer  and 
mufician,  feller  of  mufical  books  and  inllruments,  and  clerk 
of  the  Temple  church. 

In  1655  he  publilhed  the  firfl  edition  of  his  “ Introduc- 
tion to  the  Skill  of  Mufic,”  a compendium  compiled  from 
Morley,  Butler,  and  other  more  bulky  and  abftrufe  books, 
which  had  fo  rapid  a fale,  that,  in  1683,  ten  editions  of  it 
had  been  circulated  through  the  kingdom.  The  book,  in- 
deed, contained  no  late  dilcoveries  or  new  doefrines,  either 
in  the  theory  or  pradfice  of  tlie  art ; yet  the  form,  price, 
and  fcyle,  were  io  fuited  to  every  kind  of  mufical  readers, 
that  it  feems  to  have  been  more  generally  purchaled  and  read, 
than  any  elementary  mufical  tradt  that  ever  appeared  in  this 
or  in  any  other  country. 

John  Playford  was  born  in  the  year  1613,  and  feems,  by 
what  means  is  now  not  known,  to  have  laid  in  a confider.-ible 
Hock  of  mufical  knowledge,  previous  to  becoming  the 
vender  of  the  chief  produftions  of  the  principal  compofers 
of  the  time.  As  he  was  the  firfl,  fo  he  feems  the  mofl  in- 
telligent printer  of  mufic  during  the  feventeenth  century  ; 
and  he  and  his  fon  Henry  appear  to  have  acquired  the 
elleem  of  the  firfl  maflers  of  the  art  ; and  without  a fpecial 
licence,  or  authorized  monopoly,  to  have  had  almofl  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  furnilhing  the  entire  nation  with  mufical 
inflruments,  mufic  books,  and  mufic  paper,  to  themfelves  ; 
as,  during  more  than  the  firfl  fifty  years  of  the  laft  centurv, 
Wallh  and  his  fon  had  afterwards. 

In  ibyy,  this  diligent  editor  alfo  publiflied,  in  two  feparate 
books,  final]  8vo.  “ Court  Ayres,  by  Dr.  Charles  Colman, 
William  Lawes,  John  Jenkins,  Simpfon,  Child,  Cook, 
Rogers,  &c.” 

Thefe  being  publifhed  at  a time  when  there  was  properly 
no  court,  were  probably  tunes  v.diich  had  been  ufed  in  the 
mafques  performed  at  Whitehall  during  the  life  of  the  late 
king. 

It  was  honofl  John  Playford  who  new  ftrung  the  harp  of 
David,  and  publilhed,  in  1671,  the  firfl  edition  of  his 
“ Pfalms  and  Hyunns  in  lolenin  Mufick,  in  foure  Parts  on 
the  common  Tunes  to  Pialms  in  Metre  ufed  in  Parifh- 
churches.  Alio  fix  Hymns  for  one  Voice  to  the  Organ,” 
folio.  The  feveral  editions  of  this  work  publifhed  in  various 
forms,  at  a fmall  price,  rendered  its  fale  very  general,  and 
pfalm-finging  in  parts,  a favourite  amuiement  in  almofl  every' 
village  in  the  kino-dom. 

bo 

Playford,  Henry,  the  fecond  fon  of  John,  fucceeded 
his  father  as  a mufic  feller,  at  firfl  at  his  fhop  in  the  Temple, 
but  afterwards  in  the  Temple  Exchange,  Fleet-flreet. 

The  mufic  books  advertiled  by  him  were  but  few  com- 
pared with  thofe  publiflied  by  his  father.  Among  them 
were  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  and  the  ten  fonatas  and  airs 
of  Purcell. 

Henry  Playford  publiflied,  in  1 701,  what  he  called  the 
fecond  book  of  the  “ Plcafant  Mufical  Companion,  being  a 
choice  colleftion  of  catches  for  three  or  four  voices  ; piib- 
liihed  chiefly  for  the  encouragement  of  the  mufical  focieties 
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which  will  be  fpeedlly  fet  up  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of 
England.” 

We  know  not  what  effeft  this  advertifing  title-page  had 
upon  the  nation,  but  believe  that  the  publication  of  Purcell’s 
catches  in  tw'o  fmall  volumes  of  the  elder  Walfn  in  queen 
Anne’s  time,  was  the  means  of  eftablilhing  catch  clubs  in 
almoft  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  where  tobacco,  ale,  and 
pfalm-finging  were  to  be  found. 

It  is  conjeftured  that  Henry  Playford  furvived  his  father 
but  a (hort  time,  for  we  meet  with  no  publication  by  him 
after  1710. 

PLAY-HOUSE.  See  Theatre,  Amphitheatre, 
&c. 

The  moil  ancient  Engliilr  play-houfes  were  the  Curtain  in 
Shoreditch,  and  the  Theatre.  In  the  time  of  Shakfpeare, 
who  commenced  a dramatic  writer  about  the  year  1592, 
there  were  no  lefs  than  ten  theatres  open,  four  private  houfes, 
and  fix  that  were  called  public  theatres.  Moft,  if  not  all 
of  Shakfpeare’s  plays,  w'ere  performed  either  at  the  Globe, 
which  was  an  hexagonal  building,  partly  open  to  tlie  weather, 
and  partly  covered  with  reeds,  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the 
river  Thames,  called  the  Bank-fide,  and  a public  theatre, 
w'here  they  always  aClcd  by  day-light  ; or  at  the  theatre  in 
Black-friars,  which  was  a private  play-houfe,  and  wdiere  plays 
W'ere  ufually  reprefented  by  candle-light.  Boththefe  belonged 
to  the  fame  company  of  comedians,  viz.  his  ir.ajefty’s  fer- 
vants,  which  title  they  affumed  after  a licence  had  been  granted 
to  them  by  king  James,  in  1603  ; having  before  this  time 
been  called  the  fervants  of  the  lord  chamberlain.  The  ex- 
hibitions at  the  Globe  feem  to  have  been  calculated  chiefly 
for  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  and  thofe  at  Black-friars  for  a 
more  feledl  and  judicious  audience.  The  former  was  a fum- 
mer,  and  the  latter  a winter  theatre.  Many  of  our  ancient 
dramatic  pieces  were  performed  in  the  yards  of  carriers’  inns, 
in  which,  in  the  beginning  of  queeft  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the 
comedians,  who  then  firll  united  themfelves  in  companies, 
erecled  an  occafional  ftage.  The  form,  of  thefe  temporary 
play-houfes  feems  to  be  preferved  in  our  modern  theatres. 
Many  circumftances  concur  to  render  it  probable,  that  our 
ancient  theatres,  in  general,  were  only  furniflied  with  curtains, 
which  opened  in  the  middle,  and  a Angle  feene  compofed  of 
tapeftry,  fometimes  ornamented  with  pictures.  In  the  year 
1605,  Inigo  Jones  exhibited  an  entertainment  at  Oxford,  in 
w'hich  moveable  feenes  were  tifed  ; but  they  were  not  then 
ufed  in  the  public  theatres.  When  fir  WiUiam  Davenant 
firft  opened,  by  virtue  of  his  patent,  the  duke  of  York’s 
theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1662,  with  one  of  his  own  plays,  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  then 
feenes  made  their  firll  appearance  upon  the  Englifh  ftage  ; 
and  about  the  fame  time  aftrefles  were  alfo  introduced,  pro- 
bably by  him,  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  theatres  ; and  Mrs. 
Betterton  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  woman  that  appeared 
on  the  Englifh  ftage.  Before  this  time,  female  charafters 
were  reprefented  by  boys  or  young  men.  In  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare  plays  began  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  exhibition  was  ufually  finifhed  in  two  hours  ; and  fo 
late  as  1667,  they  commenced  at  three  o’clock.  See  Ma- 
lone’s Supplemental  Obfervations  to  Stevens’s  edition  of 
Shakfpeare. 

If  any  perfons  (hall  in  plays.  See.  jeftingly  or  prophanely 
ufethe  name  of  God,  they  fnall  forfeit  10/.  (Stat.  i Jac.  I. 
cap.  21.)  And  players  fpeaking  any  thing  in  derogation  of 
religion.  See.  are  liable  to  forfeitures  and  imprifonment. 
( I Eliz.)  Alfo  adling  plays  or  interludes  on  a Sunday  is 
fubjeft  to  penalties,  by  1 Car.  I.  cap.  i.  No  perfon  fhall 
a6l  any  new  play,  or  an  addition  to  an  old  one.  See.  unlefs 
$ true  copy  thereof,  figned  by  the  mafter  of  the  play-houfe. 


be  fent  to  the  lord  chamberlain  fourteen  days  before  it  be 
adled,  who  may  prohibit  the  reprefenting  any  ftage  play  ; 
and  perfons  aCling  contrary  to  fuch  prohibitions  lliall  forfeit 
50/.  and  their  licences.  Sec.  (Stat.  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.) 
And  by  this  ftatute,  no  licence  is  to  be  given  to  a£l  plays, 
but  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Weftminfter,  or  places  of  his 
majefty’s  refidence.  Ibid. 

PLAZIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  in  the  Flora  Peruviana, 
p.  92,  named  after  John  Plaza,  a Spanifh  botanitt,  men- 
tioned refpeCftfully  by  Clufms.  DeTheis.  371. 

PLEA,  Placitum,  in  Law,  that  w'hich  either  party 
allegeth  for  himfelf  in  court,  in  a catife  then  depending  to  be 
tried. 

Pleas  are  either  of  the  crown,  or  common  pleas. 

Peea«  of  the  Crown  comprehend  all  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanors,  in  which  the  king,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  is  the 
plaintiff.  Such  are  treafons,  felonies,  mifprifions  of  either, 
and  mayhem. 

Pleas,  Common,  include  all  civil  aftions  depending  be- 
tween fubjetl  and  fubjeft.  The  former  of  thefe  W'ere  the 
proper  objedl  of  the  jurifdi£lion  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ; 
the  latter  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

Pleas  are  of  tw'o  forts  ; viz.  dilatory  pleas,  and  pleas 
to  the  ailion.  For  an  account  of  dilatory  pleas,  lee  Dila- 
tory. 

Pleas  to  the  aSion,  are  fuch  as  difpute  the  very  caufe  of 
fuit. 

A plea  to  the  aftion  is  to  anfwer  to  the  merits  of  the  com- 
plaint ; which  is  done  either  by  confefling  or  denying  it. 
( See  Confession  of  afiion. ) To  this  head  may  be  referred 
the  practice  of  what  is  called  a “let-off;”  by  which  the 
defendant  acknowledges  the  juftice  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand 
on  the  one  hand  ; but  on  the  other,  lets  up  a demand  of  his 
own  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in  the 
whole  or  in  part  ; as  if  the  plaintiff  fues  for  ten  pounds  due 
on  a note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may  fet  off  nine  pounds 
due  to  himfelf  for  merchandize  fold  to  the  plaintiff,  and  in 
cafe  he  pleads  fuch  fet-off,  muft  pay  the  remaining  balance 
into  court.  This  anfw'ers  very  nearly  to  the  compenfatio,  or 
floppage,  of  the  civil  law  (Ff.  16.  2.  I.),  and  depends  on 
the  ftatutes  2 Geo.  II.  c.  22.  and  8 Geo.  II.  c.  24.  which 
enadl,  that  where  there  are  mutual  debts  between  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  one  debt  may  be  fet  againft  the  other, 
and  either  pleaded  in  bar,  or  given  in  evidence  upon  the 
general  iffue  at  the  trial ; which  fhall  operate  as  payment, 
and  extinguilh  fo  much  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand. 

Pleas  that  totally  deny  the  caufe  of  complaint  are  either 
the  general,  cr  a fpecial  plea,  in  bar.  The  general  iffue,  or 
general  plea,  traverfes,  thwarts,  and  denies  at  orce  the  w'hole 
declaration,  without  offering  any  fpecial  m.atter  whereby  to 
evade  it.  Thus,  in  debt  on  contraifl,  it  is,  siihil  debet,  he 
ow'es  nothing  ; in  debt  on  bond,  non  eji  factum,  it  is  not  his 
deed  ; in  adlion  of  the  cafe  upon  a promife,  non  ajfumpft,  he 
hath  not  promifed  ; in  trefpafs  upon  the  cafe,  not  guilty  j 
in  covenant,  performance  of  covenants.  Sec.  In  real  aClions, 
nul  fort,  no  wrong  done  ; nul  dijfeifin,  no  diffeifin  ; and  in  a 
writ  of  right,  that  the  tenant  has  more  right  to  hold  than 
the  demandant  has  t-o  demand.  Thefe  pleas  are  called  the 
general  iffue,  becaufe  they  amount  at  once  to  an  iffue,  or  a 
fadl  affirmed  on  one  fide,  and  denied  on  the  other.  For- 
merly the  general  iffue  was  feldom  pleaded,  except  when 
the  party  meant  w'holly  to  deny  the  charge  alleged  againft 
him.  But  when  he  meant  to  diftinguilh,  deny,  or  palliate 
the  charge,  it  w'as  always  ufual  to  fet  forth  the  particular 
fadls  in  what  is  called  a fpecial  plea  ; which  was  originally 
intended  to  apprize  the  court  and  the  adverfe  party  of  the 
nature  and  circumftances  of  the  defence,  and  to  keep  the  law 
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s.nd  the  fa£l  dHlinft.  And  it  is  an  invariable  rule,  that 
every  defence  which  cannot  be  thus  fpecially  pleaded,  may 
be  given  in  evidence,  upon  the  general  ilTue  at  the  trial. 
Of  late,  on  account  of  the  chicane  and  delay  that  have 
attended  fpecial  pleading,  the  courts  have,  in  fome  inftances, 
and  the  legiflature  in  many  more,  permitted  the  general  iffue 
to  be  pleaded,  thus  leaving  every  thing  open,  the  fadf,  the 
law,  and  the  equity  of  the  cafe,  and  have  allowed  fpecial 
matter  to  be  given  in  evidence  at  the  trial. 

Special  pleas,  In  bar  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand,  are  very 
various,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  defendant’s 
cafe.  As,  in  real  actions  a general  releafe,  or  a fine,  both 
of  which  may  deftroy  and  bar  the  plaintiff’s  title.  Or,  in 
perfonal  atilons,  an  accord,  arbitration,  conditions  per- 
formed, nonage  of  the  defendant,  or  fome  other  faff  which 
precludes  the  plaintiff  from  his  affion.  A jujlificatwn  is 
likewife  a fpecial  plea  in  bar ; as  in  adf  ions  of  alTault  and 
battery,  fon  aJJauIt  demefne,  that  it  was  the  plaintiff’s  own 
original  alfault ; in  trefpafs,  that  the  defendant  did  the 
thing  complained  of  in  right  of  fome  office  which  warranted 
him  fo  to  do  ; or,  in  an  affion  of  flander,  that  the  plaintiff 
is  really  as  bad  a man  as  the  defendant  faid  he  was.  A man 
may  alfo  plead  the  Ifatutes  of  limitation  in  bar.  ( See  Sta- 
tutes of  Limitation.  ) An  eftoppel  is  likewife  a fpecial  plea 
in  bar.  See  Estoppel,  Bar,  and  Abatement. 

The  conditions  and  qualities  of  a plea  are,  i.  That  it  be 
fingle,  and  containing  only  one  matter  ; tor  duplicity  begets 
confufion.  But  by  Ifatute  4 & 5 Ann.  c.  16.  a man,  with 
leave  of  the  court,  may  plead  two  or  more  diflinff  matters 
or  fingle  pleas ; as  in  an  affion  of  affault  and  battery,  thefe 
three,  not  guilty,  fon  affault  demefne,  and  the  flatute  of 
limitation.  2.'  That  it  be  flriff  and  pofitive,  and  not  argu- 
mentative. 3.  That  it  have  convenient  certainty  of  time, 
place,  and  perfons.  4.  That  it  anfwer  the  plaintiff’s  alle- 
gations in  every  material  point.  5.  That  it  be  fo  pleaded  as 
to  be  capable  of  trial.  Special  pleas  are  ufually  in  the 
affirmative,  fometimes  in  the  negative,  but  they  always  ad- 
vance fome  new  faff  not  mentioned  in  the  declaration  ; and 
then  they  muft  be  averred  to  be  true  in  the  common  form  ; 

and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify.”  This  is  not  neceffary  in 
pleas  of  the  general  iffue  ; thofe  always  containing  a denial 
of  the  faffs  before  advanced  by  the  other  party,  and  there- 
fore putting  him  upon  the  proof  of  them. 

It  is  a rule  in  pleading  that  no  man  be  allowed  to  plead 
fpecially  ftich  a plea  as  amounts  only  to  the  general  iffue,  or 
a total  denial  of  the  charge  ; but  hi  fucli  cafe  he  fhall  be 
driven  to  plead  the  general  iffue  in  terms,  whereby  the  whole 
queftion  is  referred  to  a jury.  But  if  the  defendant,  in  an 
alhfe  or  adfion  of  trefpafs,  be  defirous  to  refer  the  validity 
of  his  title  to  the  court  rather  than  to  the  jury,  he  may  ftate 
his  title  fpecially,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  colour  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  fuppofe  him  to  have  an  appearance  or  colour 
of  title,  bad  indeed  in  point  of  law,  but  of  which  the  jury 
are  not  competent  judges.  When  the  plea  of  the  defendant 
is  thus  put  in,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  an  iffue,  or  total 
contraduftion  of  the  declaration,  but  only  evades  it,  the 
plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and  reply  to  the  defendant’s  plea  ; 
cither  traverfing  it,  that  is,  totally  denying  it  ; as  if  on  an 
action  of  debt  upon  bond,  the  defendant  pleads  fqlvit  ad 
diem,  that  he  paid  the  money  v.’hen  due,  here  the  plaintiff  in 
his  replication  may  totally  traverfe  this  plea,  by  denying  that 
the  defendant  paid  it ; or  he  may  allege  new  matter  in  con- 
Iradidtion  to  the  defendant’s  plea  ; as  when  the  defendant 
pleads  no  avuard  made,  the  plaintiff  may  reply,  and  fet  forth 
an  adfual  award,  and  alfign  a breach  ; or  the  replication  may 
confefs  and  avoid  the  plea,  by  fome  new  matter  or  diftindfion, 
i'onfiftent  with  the  plaintiff’s  former  declaration  ; as,  in  an 


aftion  for  trefpaffing  upon  land  of  which  the  plaintiff  is 
feifed,  if  the  defendant  fhews  a title  to  the  land  by  defcent, 
and  that  therefore  he  had  a right  to  enter,  and  gives  colour 
to  the  plaintiff,  the  plaintiff  may  either  traverfe  and  totally 
deny  the  fadf  of  the  defcent ; or  he  may  confefs  and  avoid 
it  by  replying,  that  true  it  is  fuch  defcent  happened,  but 
that  fince  the  defcent  the  defendant  himfelf  demifed  the 
lands  to  the  plaintiff  for  term  of  life.  To  the  replication 
the  defendant  may  rejoin,  or  put  in  an  anfwer  called  a re- 
joinder. The  plaintiff  may  anfwer  the  rejoinder  by  a fur- 
rejoinder  ; upon  which  the  defendant  m3.j  rebut ; and  the 
plaintiff  anfwer  him  by  a fur-rebutter  ; which  pleas,  replica- 
tions, rejoinders,  fur-rejoinders,  rebutters,  and  fur-rebut- 
ters. anfwer  to  the  exceptio,  repUcatlo,  duplicatio,  triplicatio,  and 
quadriipUcatio  of  the  Roman  laws.  , Inft.  4.  14.  Bradf.  1.  5. 
tr.  5.  c.  i. 

The  whole  of  this  propefs  is  denominated  the  pleading; 
in  the  feveral  ftages  of  which  it  mull  be  carefully  obferved, 
not  to  depart  or  vary  from  the  title  or  defence,  on  which 
the  party  has  once  infifted.  For  this  (which  is  called  a 
departure  in  pleading)  might  occafion  endlefs  altercation, 
therefore  the  replication  muff  fupport  the  declaration,  and 
the  rejoinder  mull  fupport  the  plea,  without  departing  out 
.of  it.  As  in  the  cafe  of  pleading  no  award  made,  in  ccnfe- 
quence  of  a bond  of  arbitration,  to  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
plies, fetting  forth  an  adlual  award  ; now  the  defendant  can- 
not rejoin  that  he  hath  performed  this  award,  for  fuch  re- 
joinder would  be  an  entire  departure  from  his  original  plea, 
which  alleged  that  no  fuch  award  was  made  ; therefore  he 
has  now  no  other  choice,  but  to  traverfe  the  fadl  of  the  re- 
plication, or  elle  to  demur  upon  the  law  of  it.  Yet  in  many 
adllons  the  plaintiff  who  has  alleged  in  his  declaration  a 
general  wrong,  may,  in  his  replication,  after  an  evafive 
plea  by  the  defendant,  reduce  that  general  wrong  to  a more 
particular  certainty,  b)^.affigning  the  injury  afrefh  with 
all  its  fpecific  circumftances  in  luch  manner  as  clearly  to 
afeertain  and  identify  it,  confiftently  with  his  general  com- 
plaint ; which  is  called  a new  or  novel  ajftgnment.  Although 
duplicity  in  pleading  mull  be  avoided  for  various  reafons, 
yet  it  is  often  expedient  to  plead  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to 
avoid  any  implied  admiffion  of  a faft,  which  cannot  with 
propriety  or  iafety  be  pofitively  affirmed  or  denied.  And 
this  may  be  done  by  what  is  called  a protejlation  ; by  which 
the  party  interpofes  an  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of  fome 
faft,  protefting  (by  the  gerund,  protejlando)  that  fuch  a 
matter  does  or  does  not  exilt  ; and  at  the  fame  time  avoiding 
a diredl  affirmation  or  denial.  The  ufe  of  this  proteftation 
is  to  fave  the  party  from  being  concluded  with  refpedl  to 
fome  fadl  or  circumftance,  which  cannot  be  diredlly  affirmed 
or  denied  without  falling  into  duplicity  of  pleading  ; and 
which  yet,  if  he  did  not  thus  enter  his  protell,  he  might  be 
deemed  to  have  tacitly  waived  or  admitted. 

In  any  ftages  of  the  pleadings,  when  either  fide  advances 
or  affirms  any  new  matter,  he  ufually  avers  it  to  be  true, 
“ and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify  on  the  other  hand,  when 
either  fide  traverfes  or  denies  the  fadls  pleaded  by  his  anta- 
gonift,  he  ufually  tenders  an  ifllie,  as  it  is  called  ; the  lan- 
guage of  which  varies  with  the  party  by  whom  the  iffue  is 
tendered  ; for  if  the  traverfe  or  denial  comes  from  the  de- 
fendant, the  iffue  is  tendered  thus,  “ and  of  this  he  puts 
himfelf  upon  the  country,”  thereby  fubmitfing  himfell  .to 
the" judgment  of  liis  peers;  but  if  the  traverfe  lies  upon 
the  plaintiff,  he  tenders  the  iffue,  or  prays  the  judgment  of 
the  peers  againtt  the  defendant  in  another  form  ; thus,  “ and 
this  he  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country^.”  But 
if  either  fide  (r. the  defendant)  pleads  a fpecial  negative 
plea,  not  traverfing  or  denying  any  thing  that  was  before 
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alleged,  but  difclofing  feme  new  negative  matter  ; as  when 
the  fuit  is  on  a bond,  conditioned  to  perform  an  award,  and 
the  defendant  pleads  negatively,  that  no  award  was  made, 
he  tenders  no  iffue  upon  this  plea  ; becaufe  it  does  not  yet 
appear  whether  the  faft  will  be  difputed,  the  plaintiff  not 
yet  having  afferted  the  exiftence  of  any  award  ; but  when 
the  plaintiff  replies,  and  fets  forth  an  aftual  fpecific  award, 
if  then  the  defendant  traverfes  the  replication,  and  denies 
the  making  of  any  fuch  award,  he  then,  and  not  before, 
tenders  an  iflue  to  the  plaintiff.  For  when,  in  the  courfe  of 
pleading,  they  come  to  a point  which  is  affirmed  on  one 
fide,  and  denied  on  the  other,  they  are  then  faid  to  be  at 
iffue  ; all  their  debates  being  at  laft  contradled  into  a fingle 
point,  which  mull  now  be  determined  either  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant.  Blackfl.  Com.  b.  iii. 

Plea,  in  Equity,  may  be  either  to  the  jurifdiftion,  fhew- 
ing  that  the  court  has  no  cognizance  of  the  caufe  ; or  to 
the  perfon,  ffiewing  fome  difability  in  the  plaintiff,  as  by 
outlawry,  excommunication,  and  the  like  ; or  in  bar,  ffiew- 
ing fome  matter,  wherefore  the  plaintiff  can  demand  no  re- 
lief, as  an  a£l  of  parliament,  a line,  a releafe,  or  a former 
decree.  And  the  truth  of  this  plea  the  defendant  is  botmd 
to  prove,  if  put  upon  it  by  the  plaintiff. 

Plea  to  IndiBment,  is  the  plea  of  the  prifoner,  or  de- 
fenfive  matter  alleged  by  him  on  his  arraignment,  if  he  does 
not  confefs,  or  Hand  mute.  Waiving  the  plea  of  fandluary, 
which  is  now  abrogated  (fee  Sanctuary)  ; there  are  five 
pleas  of  this  kind.  i.  A plea  to  the  jurifdidlion,  which  is 
when  an  indidlment  is  taken  before  a court  that  hath  no 
cognizance  of  the  offence  ; as  if  a man  be  indifted  for  a 
rape  at  the  ffierifPs  tourn,  or  for  treafon  at  the  quarter- 
feffions  ; in  thefe,  or  fimilar  cafes,  he  may  except  to  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  court,  without  anfwering  at  all  to  the 
crime  alleged.  (2  Hal.  P.  C.  256.)  2.  A demurrer  to 

the  indidlment.  (See  Demurrer.)  3.  A plea  in  abate- 
ment, which  is  principally  for  a mifnomer,  a wrong  name, 
or  a falfe  addition  to  the  prifoner.  But  the  prifoner  derives 
little  benefit  from  dilatory  pleas  of  this  kind  ; becaufe,  if 
the  exception  be  allowed,  a new  bill  of  indiftment  may  be 
framed,  according  to  what  the  prifoner  in  his  plea  avers 
to  be  his  true  name  and  addition.  4.  A fpecial  plea  in  bar, 
which  affefts  the  merits  of  the  indidlment,  and  gives  a 
reafon  why  the  prifoner  ought  not  to  anfwer  it  at  all,  nor 
put  himfelf  upon  his  trial  for  the  crime  alleged.  Thefe 
pleas  are  of  four  kinds  : a former  acquittal,  a former  con- 
vidlion,  a former  attainder,  or  a pardon.  Here  we  may 
obferve  that,  though  in  civil  adlions,  in  which  a m.an  may 
chufe  what  plea  in  bar  to  make,  he  is  concluded  by  that 
plea  and  cannot  recur  to  another ; in  criminal  profecu- 
tions,  when  a prifoner’s  plea  in  bar  is  found  againfl  him 
upon  iffue  tried  by  a jury,  or  adjudged  againfl  him  in 
point  of  law  by  the  court.  Hill  he  ffiall  not  be  concluded 
or  convidled  thereon,  but  fr.all  have  judgment  of  refpondeat 
oujier,  and  may  plead  over  to  the  felony  the  general  iffue, 
not  guilty.  (2  Hal.  P.  C.  239.)  For  the  law  allows 
many  pleas  by  which  the  prifoner  may  efcape  death  ; but 
only  one  plea,  in  confequence  of  which  it  can  be  inflicled, 
wz.  on  the  general  iffue,  after  an  impartial  examination 
and  decifion  of  the  fadls,  by  the  unanimous  verdift  of  a 
jury.  5.  The  general  iffue,  a plea  of  not  guilty,  upon 
which  plea  alone  the  prifoner  receives  his  final  judgment 
of  death. 

Plea  in  Bar  of  Execution,  may  be  either  infanity,  preg- 
nancy, the  king’s  pardon,  an  adl  of  grace,  or  diverfity  of 
perfon,  wz.  that  he  is  not  the  fame  that  was  attainted 
and  the  like.  In  this  lafl  cafe  a jury  ffiall  be  impannelled 
to  try  this  collateral  iffue,  viz.  the  identity  of  his  perfon. 


and  not  whether  guilty  or  innocent ; for  that  has  been  de- 
cided before.  In  thefe  collateral  iffues,  the  trial  ffiall  be 
injlanter,  and  no  time  allowed  the  prifoner  to  make  his  de- 
fence, or  produce  his  witnefl'es,  imlefs  he  wull  make  oath 
that  he  is  not  the  perfon  attainted  ; neither  fliall  any  pe- 
remptory challenges  of  the  jury  be  allowed  the  prifoner, 
though  formerly  fuch  challenges  were  held  to  be  allowable, 
w'henever  a man’s  life  was  in  queftion. 

Pleas  of  the  Sword.  Ranulph  earl  of  Chefter,  2 Hen.  III. 
granted  to  his  barons  of  Cheffiire  an  ample  chartei  of  liber- 
ties, “ exceptis  placitis  ad  gladium  meum  pertinentibus.” 

The  reafon  of  the  exception  was,  that  William  the  Con- 
queror gave  the  earldom  of  Cheller  to  his  half-brother 
Hugh,  commonly  called  Lupus,  anceftor  of  this  Ranulph. 
“ Tenere  ita  libere  ad  gladium,  ficut  ipferex  tenuit  Angliam 
&'Coronam.” 

Accordingly,  in  all  indidlments  for  felony,  murder,  8cc. 
in  the  county  palatine,  the  form  was,  “ Contra  pacem  do- 
mini  comitis,  gladium  & dignitatem  fuam  or,  “ Contra 
dignitatem  gladii  Ceftrice.”  Such  were  the  pleas  for  the 
dignity  of  the  earl  of  Cliefter. 

Pleas,  Court  of  Common,  called  alfo  common  bench.  See 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

PLEADING,  Placitatio,  a difeourfe  fpoken  at  the 
bar,  in  defence  of  the  caufe  of  a party. 

From  the  time  of  the  Conqueil,  all  pleading  was  per- 
formed in  French  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  it 
was  appointed,  that  the  pleas  ffiould  be  pleaded  in  Engliffi, 
but  that  they  ffiould  be  entered,  or  recorded,  in  Latin.  But 
now  by  4 Geo.  II.  cap.  26.  it  is  enadled,  that  all  proceed- 
ings in  courts  of  jullice  ffiall  be  in  Engliffi. 

At  Athens,  and  even  in  France  and  England,  it  was  prohi- 
bited to  have  any  formed,  or  prepared  pleading,  or  to  amufe 
the  court  with  long  artificial  harangues  ; only,  in  important 
matters,  it  was  the  fettled  cuilom  to  begin  the  pleadings 
with  a paffage  in  holy  feripture. 

It  is  but  of  late  years  that  eloquence  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  where  it  has  been  much  pratlifed  and  encouraged. 

Among  the  Athenians,  an  equal  time  was  allowed  both 
parties  to  plead,  which  was  meafured  by  a water  hour-glals  ; 
and  in  order  to  fee  jullice  done  in  this  refpecil,  there  was  an 
officer- appointed  to  dillribute  the  water  to  each,  whence  he 
was  called  ephydor. 

Pleadings,  in  the  llridlell  fenfe,  are  all  the  allegations. of 
the  parties  to  a fuit,  nrade  after  the  count,  or  declaration, 
' till  iffue  is  joined  : or,  more  generally,  pleadings  are  the  mu- 
tual altercations  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant ; which 
at  prefent  are  fet  down  and  delivered  into  the  proper  of- 
fice in  writing,  though  formerly  they  were  ufually  put  in 
by  their  counfel  ore  tenus,  or  viva  voce,  in  court,  and  then 
minuted  down  by  the  chief  clerks,  or  prothonotaries ; whence 
in  our  old  law  French,  the  pleadings  are  frequently  deno- 
minated the  parol.  The ' firfl  of  thefe  is  the  declaration, 
which  fee.  When  the  plaintiff  hath  Hated  his  cafe  in  the 
declaration,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  defendant  within  a rea- 
fonable  time  to  make  his  defence,  and  put  in  a plea ; or 
elle  the  plaintiff  will  at  once  recover  judgment  by  defaidt, 
or  nihil  dicit  of  the  defendant.  (See  Defence.)  After 
defence  made,  the  defendant  muff  put  in  his  plea.  But, 
before  he  defends,  if  the  fuit  is  commenced  by  capias  or 
latitat,  without  any  fpecial  original,  he  is  entitled  to  de- 
mand one  imparlance,  or  licentia  loquendi ; and  may,  before 
he  pleads,  have  more  granted  by  confent  of  the  court ; 
to  fee  if  he  can  end  the  matter  amicably  without  farther 
fuit,  by  talking  with  the  plaintiff ; a pradtice  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  a principle  of  religion,  in 
obedience  to  the  precept  of  the  gofpel  (Matth.  v.  25.)  ; 
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which  precept  has  a plain  reference  to  the  Roman  law  of 
the  1 2 tables,  which  exprefsly  direfted  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  to  make  up  the  matter,  while  they  were  in  the 
•way,  or  going  to  the  pra;tor.  There  are  many  other 
previous  fieps  which  may'  be  taken  by  a defendant  before 
he  puts  in  his  plea.  When  thefe  proceedings  are  over,  the 
defendant  mull  then  put  in  his  excufe  or  plea.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  pleas,  and  the  further  procefs  by 
pleading;  fee  Plea, yh/ra. 

PLEASANT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Clermont  county, 
in  Ohio,  containing  1245  inhabitants. — Alfo,  in  Fairfield 
county,  containing  988  inhabitants. 

Pleasant,  Mount.  See  Mount  P leaf  ant ; adding  in 
that  article  after  Pennfylvania,  containing,  in  1810,  11O5 
inhabitants. — Alfo,  Mount  Pleafant  in  Wafhington  county, 
containing  1:65;  and  Mount  Pleafant  in  Weftmoreland, 
containing  1780  inhabitants,  both  in  the  fame  Hate. — Alfo, 
in  Jefferfon  county,  Ohio,  containing  846  inhabitants. 

Pleasant  Point,  a N.E.  headland  in  Merry'-meeting 
bay,  Lincoln  county  and  ftate  ef  Maine. — Alfo,  a fer- 
tile and  agreeably  fituated  point  of  land,  on  the  weflern 
bank  of  the  Paffamaquoddy  river,  about  15  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  four  above  Moofe  ifland. 
On  this  point  refide  the  remains  of  the  Paffamaquoddy 
tribe  of  Indians,  confifting  of  about  400  in  number,  and 
thought  to  be  on  the  decline.  They  have  a Roman 
Catholic  prieft,  and  lately,  a refpeftable  meeting-houfe 
has  been  erefted  at  the  expence  of  the  flate.  Unac- 
quainted with  agriculture,  their  fummer  employmient  is  that 
of  fifhing,  and  fhooting  porpoifes,  the  oil  of  which  they  ex- 
tradl,  and  fell- to  the  Americans  for  the  ufe  of  lamps  ; and 
in  winter  they  occupy  themfelves  in  hunting.  They  have 
fome  idea  of  moral  obligation,  but  are  not  diflinguifhed 
for  their  honefly  or  fidelity.  The  women  are  graceful  and 
delicate  in  their  manners,  and  modefl  in  their  drefs.  The 
men  are  fullen  and  unfociable. — Alfo,  the  eaftern  bound- 
ary of  Hawk’s,  or  Sandwich  river,  in  the  harbour  of 
Chebudlo. 

Pleasant  River,  a imall  village,  wkh  a poft-officq,  on 
the  fea-coaft  of  Wafliington  county,  in  Maine,  at  the  head 
of  Narraguagus  bay  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  (ioldfborough. 

PLEASURE,  the  effeft  of  a fenfation,  or  perception, 
agreeable  to  the  mind,  or  of  the  gratification  of  fome  ap- 
petite. 

Pleafures  may  be  diflinguifhed  into  two  kinds.  The  flrft, 
thofe  which  anticipate,  or  go  before  the  reafon  : fuch  are  all 
agreeable  fenfations.  Thefe  are  popularly  called  pleafures  of 
fenfe,  or  of  the  body. 

The  fecond  are  thofe  which  do  not  precede,  or  antici- 
pate, either  the  fenfes  or  reafon.  Thefe  we  call  pleafures  of 
the  mind.  Such  is  the  joy  ariflng  from,  a clear  perception 
of  fome  future  good,  or  the  confufed  fenfation  of  a prefent 
one. 

For  an  inflance  of  each.  A man  frequently  finds  plea- 
lure  in  eating  a fruit  he  was  before  unacquainted  with  ; this 
5S  anticipating  pleaftre,  which  lie  feels  before  he  knows  the 
fruit  to  be  good.  On  the  other  hand,  a hungry'  hunter  ex- 
pedls,  or  perhaps  atfually  finds  vitluals ; where  the  joy  he 
conceives  is  a pleauire  that  follows  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  prefent  or  future  good. 

Pleafure  and  pain  feem  to  be  no  other  than  engines  in  na- 
ture’s liand,  by  which  we  are  diredled  to  confult  our  own 
prefervation,  and  avoid  our  ruin.  To  things  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  one,  as  food,  &c.  fhe  has  annexed  pleafure ; 
and  to  thofe  that  may  conduce  to  the  other,  as  hunger, 
difeafes,  &c.  pain. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  things  to  be  done,  and  to  be 
avoided,  for  the  prefervation  of  animal  life,  &c.  how  fhould 
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we  have  diftmguifhed  between  the  one  and  the  other,  but 
for  the  fenfation  of  pleafure  or  pain  ? Thefe  are  not  only 
fpurs  to  urge  us  on,  but  alfo  guides,  to  direfl  us  whither 
we  are  to  go.  Wherever  nature  has  fixed  a pleafure,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  fhe  there  enjoins  a duty  ; and 
fomething  is  to  be  there  done,  either  for  the  individual,  or 
for  the  fpecies. 

Hence  it  is,  that  our  pleafures  vary  at  different  ftages  of 
life  ; the  pleafures,  e.  gr.  of  a child,  a youth,  a growm  man, 
an  old  man,  &c.  all  tending  to  thofe  particular  things 
required  by  nature  in  that  particular  flate  of  life,  either 
for  the  prefervation,  fimply,  or,  jointly',  for  that  and  pro- 
pagation, &c. 

Hence,  from  the  different  conflitutions  of  the  body,  at 
different  ages,  it  were  very'  eafy'  to  account  for  all  the  par- 
ticular tafles  and  pleafures  thereof : not  by  deducing  the 
pleafures  mechanically'  from  the  difpofltion  of  the  organs  in 
that  flate,  but  by  confidering  what  is  neceffary  for  the  per- 
feftion  and  well-being  of  the  individual  in  that  flate,  and  what 
is  to  contribute  to  that  of  the  fpecies.  In  a child,  e.  gr.  mere 
prefervation  in  the  prefent  flate  is  not  enough,  it  mull  like- 
wife  grow  : to  bring  this  to  jpafs,  nature  has  made  the  re- 
turns of  hunger,  &c.  more  fi'equent,  as  well  as  more  acute, 
and  the  pleafures  of  feeding  more  exquifite.  And  that  the 
excefs  of  aliment,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body, 
may  be  difpenfed  with,  fhe  has  made  one  of  the  great  plea- 
fures of  the  flate  to  confill  in  a feries  of  fportive  exercifes  ; 
by  means  of  which  the  parts  of  the  body  come  to  be  opened 
and  expanded,  and  arrive  at  maturity.  This  done,  the  plea- 
fures that  conduced  to  it  difappear  ; and  others,  fuited  to  the 
new  flate,  fucceed. 

In  the  Hartleyan  fyllem,  the  capacity  of  pleafure  and 
pain  is  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  by  which 
a man  becomes  capable  of  adlion,  enjoyment,  or  fuffering. 
Our  affections,  or  paflions,  are  feelings  arifing  from  the  per- 
ception of  pleafure  or  pain,  or,  in  other  words,  of  natural 
good  or  evil,  according  to  the  circumftances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  “ By  the  affeClions,”  fays  Dr.  Hartley,  “ we 
are  excited  to  purfue  happinefs  and  all  its  means,  and  to 
flee  from  mifery  and  'dll  its  apparent  caufes.”  The  primary 
affeClions  in  his  fyftem  are  ten  ; five  grateful,  and  five  un- 
grateful : the  former  are  love,  defire,  hope,  joy,  and  plenf- 
ing  recolledlion  ; the  latter  are  hatred,  averfion,  fear,  forrow, 
and  difpleafing  recolleClion.  (See  Aefection  and  Pas- 
sion.) The  exillence  of  this  capacity  of  pleafure  and  pain 
we  derive  from  confeioufnefs  ; and  what  pleafure  and  pain 
are,  we  learn  from  experience  ; thefe  being  feelings  which 
cannot  be  exprefl'ed  by  definition.  Natural  good  produces 
pleafure,  and  that  which  produces  pain  is  natural  evil.  Our 
pleafures  and  pains  are  either  fenfible  or  intelletlual,  that  is, 
they  are  the  effeCl  of  either  fenfations  or  ideas.  The  plea- 
furable  and  painful  fenfations  he  thus  exphuns  by  his  theory 
of  vibrations.  Moderate  vibrations  are  the  caufes  of  plea- 
fure, whim  violent  vibrations  occafion  pain  ; hence  the  fame 
fenfation,  wkich  in  a moderate  degree  is  pleafurable,  may, 
by  increafing  beyond  certain  limits,  become  exquifitely  pain- 
ful, as  in  the  cafe  of  heat.  Dr.  Hartley  conjeClures,  that 
the  precife  limit  between  pleafure  and  pain  is  the  folution 
of  continuity  in  the  ntrve  that  vibrates.  Hence,  Hartley 
and  his  difciples  alfo  account  for  the  pleafure  which  accom- 
panies the  recovery'  from  painful  diforders,  and  from  the 
recolleftion  of  paft.  pains,  dangers,  and  troubles.  The 
vigorous  vibrations,  which  occalion  pain,  fubfide  by  length 
of  time  within  the  limits  of  pleaiure.  Hence,  it  has  been 
fuggelled,  we  may'  account,  at  leaft  in  part,  for  the  ex- 
iftence  of  evil  in  the  univerfc,  and  are  able  to  aflign  a reafon, 
why  a ftate  of  probation,  to  beings  conftituted  like  our- 
felves,  ftiould  be  in  a confiderable  degree  a ftate  of  fuffer- 
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ing.  Pains  the  moft  exquifite  and  durable,  it  has  been  faid, 
may  ultimately  fall  within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  and  may 
be  even  effential  to  the  produftion  of  the  greatefl  good. 
Dr.  Hartley,  in  the  fequel  of  his  “ Treatife  on  Man,”  has 
Ihewn  how,  upon  his  fyftem  of  affociation  and  vibration, 
our  five  fenfes,  viz.  feeling,  tatte,  fmell,  fight,  and  hearing, 
produce ^intelleftual  pleafures  and  pains,  or  the  different 
affedlions,  which  are  modifications  of  pleafure  and  pain. 
Arranging  the  affedfions  under  fix  general  claffes,  viz.  ima- 
gination, emulation,  felf-intereft,  fympathy,  theopathy,  and 
the  moral  fenfe ; he  traces  them  up  to  the  affociation  of 
ideas,  and  deduces  tliem  either  from  fenfible  pleafures  or 
pains,  which  are  evidently  original,  or  from  the  combination 
of  other  intellectual  pleafures  or  pains,  which  are  derived 
from  fenfible  ones.  The  pleafures  and  pains  of  imagination 
arife  from  the  perception  of  natural  or  artificial  beauty  or 
deformity ; and  thefe  he  diftinguifhes  into  feven  kinds. 
The  pleafures  and  pains  of  ambition  arife  from  the  opinions 
of  others  concerning  us  ; the  fenfe  of  honour  and  of  fhame. 
Thofe  of  felf-intereft  arife  from  the  poffeflion  or  want  of 
the  means  of  happinefs,  and  fecurity  from  a fubjedtion  to 
the  hazards  of  mifery.  (See  Self-intehest.)  For  the 
pleafures  and  pains  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral 
fenfe,  fee  thefe  feveral  articles.  See  alfo  Mental  Philo- 
sophy. 

Pleasure  Boat,  among  the  Ancients.  See  Thala- 
MEGUS. 

Pleasure  Garden,  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  is  that  fort 
of  garden  which  is  formed  near  to,  or  that  furrounds  a 
country-houfe  or  refidence  ; and  which  is  contrived  for  the 
purpofe  of  curiofity,  ornament,  or  entertainment.  This 
fometimes  comprehends  the  whole  pleafure  ground,  but  at 
other  times  is  totally  diftinft  from  it.  Pleafure  gardens 
ftiould  conftantly  be  laid  out  according  to  the  nature  and 
fituation  of  the  particular  places  where  they  are  to  be 
formed,  being  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  as  circumftances 
may  direct.  They  are  moftly  planted  either  wholly  or  in 
the  greateft  part  with  flowers  and  flmibs  of  the  more  beau- 
tiful and  ornamental  kinds,  that  they  may  afford  as  much 
beauty  and  variety  as  poflible.  In  their  forms  they  may  be 
fquare,  oblong,  or  fomewhat  circular,  and  have  the  boundaries 
of  the  divifions  formed  by  the  arrangements  of  curious  Ihrub- 
beries,  embellilhed  with  collections  of  the  moft  rare,  beau- 
tiful, and  curious  flowering  fhrubs  ; the  interior  parts  being 
divided  into  many  narrow  compartments,  either  in  the  par- 
terre method  with  ftraight  beds  and  borders,  or  into  plain 
four-feet  wide  beds  arranging  parallel,  with  two-feet  wide 
alleys  between  each,  walks  being  carried  all  round  next  to 
the  outer  boundaries,  after  which  borders  furrounding  the 
whole  divifions,  and  within  thefe  the  different  divided  parts 
for  the  beds,  as  already  noticed,  which  fhould  in  general 
be  railed  in  a gently  rounding  manner,  the  edges  being  fet 
with  dwarf-box,  thrift,  and  pinks  by  way  of  variety,  and 
the  alleys  and  walks  laid  with  the  bell  and  finell  gravel. 

In  thefe  divifions  may  be  planted  the  moft  curious  and 
valuable  hyacinths,  tulips,  polyanthos-narciffufes.  Jonquils, 
ranunculufes,  anemones,  as  well  as  moft  other  forts  of  rare, 
hardy,  bulbous,  and  tuberous-rooted  flowers,  each  kind 
moftly  in  a feparate  manner,  efpecially  of  thofe  of  the 
more  choice  forts,  as  being  neceffary,  not  only  for  the  fake 
of  diftinftion,  but  for  the  convenience  of  occafionally  giv- 
ing them  proteClion  from  fevere  and  inclement  weather. 

In  thefe  fituations,  there  may  likewife  be  put  out  curious 
colleftions  of  the  fineft  deferiptions  of  fibrous-rooted  flower- 
ing plants,  fuch  as  carnations,  polyanthufes,  auriculas,  and 
many  other  kinds,  forne  of  which  being  placed  in  feparate 
beds,  as  thofe  of  the  more  valuable  forts,  and  others  dif- 
perfed  in  different  compartments,  in  order  to  give  the 
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greateft  poflible  degrees  of  variety.  Still  further,  in  other 
compartments,  there  may  be  exhibitions  containing  great 
varieties  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  both  the  bulbous  and 
fibrous-rooted  forts  of  flowering  plants. 

Gardens  of  this  kind  fliould  conftantly,  in  every  part,  be 
kept  clean,  neat,  and  perfeClly  in  order. 

Pleasure  Ground,  in  Gardening,  any  fort  of  ornamented 
ground  round  a refidence.  It  comprehends  all  the  orna- 
mental compartments  or  divifions  of  ground  and  plantation  5 
fuch  as  lawns,  plantations  of  trees  and  flirubs,  flower  com- 
partments, walks,  pieces  of  water,  &c.  whether  fituated 
wholly  within  the  fpace  generally  confidered  as  pleafure 
ground,  or  extended  over  hahas,  or  by  other  communi- 
cations, to  the  adjacent  fields,  parks,  paddocks,  or  out 
grounds. 

In  deiigns  for  pleafure  grounds,  modern  improvements 
rejedl  all  formal  works,  fuch  as  long  ftraight  walks,  regular 
interfedlions,  fquare  grafs  plots,  correfponding  parterres, 
quadrangular  and  angular  fpaces,  inclofed  with  high 
clipped  hedges,  &c.,  as  well  as  all  other  uniformities  ; in- 
Itead  of  which,  open  fpaces  of  grafs  ground  of  varied  forms 
and  dimenfions,  and  winding  walks,  all  bounded  with  plan- 
tations of  trees,  fhrubs,  and  flowers,  in  various  clumps  and 
other  diftributions,  are  exhibited  in  a variety  of  imitative 
rural  forms,  as  curves,  projedtions,  openings,  and  clofings, 
in  imitation  of  a natural  affemblagc,  having  all  the  various 
plantations  open  to  the  walks  and  lawns.  A fpacious  open 
lawn  of  grafs  ground  being  generally  firft  exhibited  imme- 
diately in  the  front  of  the  manfion,  or  main  habitation, 
fometimes  widely  extended  in  open  fpace  on  both  fides  to 
admit  of  greater  profpedl,  &c.,  and  iometimes  more  con- 
tradled  towards  the  habitation,  widening  gradually  outward, 
and  having  each  fide  embelliflied  with  plantations  of  fhrub- 
bery,  groves,  thickets,  &c.,  in  clumps,  and  other  parts, 
in  fweeps,  curves,  and  projeftions,  towards  the  lawn,  &c., 
with  breaks  or  openings  of  grafs  fpaces  at  intervals,  be- 
tween the  plantations  ; and  ferpentine  gravel  walks  winding 
under  the  fhade  of  the  trees  ; extended  plantations  being 
alfo  carried  round  next  the  outer  boundary  of  the  ground, 
in  various  openings  and  clofings,  having  alfo  gravel  walks 
winding  through  them,  for  Ihady  and  private  walking ; 
and  in  the  interior  divifions  of  the  ground  ferpentine  wind- 
ing walks  exhibited,  and  elegant  grafs  openings,  arranging 
various  ways,  all  bordered  with  ihrubberies,  and  other  tree 
and  (hrub  plantations,  flower  compartments,  &c.,  difpofed 
in  a variety  of  different  rural  forms  and  dimenfions,  in  eafy 
bendings,  concaves,  projedlions,  and  ftraight  ranges,  occa- 
fionally ; with  intervening  breaks  or  openings  of  grafs 
ground  between  the  compartments  of  plantations,  &c., 
both  to  promote  rural  diverfity,  and  for  communication  and 
profpedl  to  the  different  divifions  ; all  the  plantations  being 
fo  varioufly  arranged,  as  gradually  to  difeover  new  feenes, 
each  furniihing  frefh  variety,  both  in  the  form  of  the  defign 
in  different  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  difpofition  of  the  vari- 
ous trees,  fhrubs,  and  flowers,  and  other  ornaments  and 
diverfities. 

So  that  in  thefe  defigns,  according  to  modern  gardening, 
a tradl  of  ground  of  any  extent  may  have  the  profpedl 
varied  and  diverfified  exceedingly,  in  a beautiful  reprefenta- 
tion  of  art  and  nature,  fo  that  in  palling  from  one  compart- 
ment to  another,  new  varieties  prefent  themfelves  in  the 
moft  agreeable  manner ; and  even  if  the  figure  of  the  ground 
be  irregular,  and  its  furface  has  many  inequalities,  in  rifings 
and  fallings,  and  other  irregularities,  the  whole  may  be  im- 
proved without  any  great. trouble  of  fquaring  and  levelling, 
as  by  humouring  the  natural  form,  even  the  very  irregula- 
rities may  be  made  to  conceal  their  natural  deformities, 
and  carry  along  with  them  an  air  of  diverfity  and  novelty. 

In 
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In  theie  rural  works,  however,  we  fhould  not  entirely 
abolilh  all  appearance  of  art  and  uniformity  ; for  thefe, 
when  properly  applied,  give  an  additional  beauty  and  pecu- 
liar grace  to  all  natural  produdlions,  and  fet  nature  in  the 
fairell  and  moft  advantageous  point  of  view.  One  prin- 
cipal point  in  laying  out  a pleafure  ground,  is  for  the  de- 
figner  to  take  particular  care  that  the  whole  extent  of  his 
ground  be  not  taken  in  at  one  view,  as  where  the  contrary 
is  the  cafe,  there  is  a tamenefs  and  want  of  proper  effeft 
produced. 

It  is  impoffible  to  give  any  directions  for  planting  a plea- 
fure ground  ; as  the  plan  may  be  varied  exceedingly,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  figure,  pofition,  and  fituation  of  the 
land,  and  tafte  of  the  defigner. 

In  refpeft  to  the  fituation,  it  mull  be  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  main  houfe,  whether  high  or  low  fituated ; 
however,  a fomewhat  elevated  fituation,  or  the  f de  or  fum- 
mit  of  fome  moderate  rifmg  ground,  is  always  the  moll 
eligible  on  which  to  ereCl  the  chief  habitation,  aiTanging 
the  pleafure  ground  accordingly  ; fuch  an  expofure  being 
the  moll  definable,  both  for  the  beauty  of  the  profpeft  and 
healthfulnefs  of  the  air  ; a low  level  fituation  neither  afford- 
ing a due  profpeCl  of  the  ground,  nor  the  adjacent  country, 
belides  being  liable  to  unwholefome  dampnefs,  and  fome- 
times  inundation  in  winter  : there  are,  however,  many  level 
fituations,  forming  plains  or  flats,  that  polTefs  great  advan- 
tages both  of  foil  and  profpeCl,  and  the  beauties  of  water 
without  too  much  moifture  ; there  are  alfo  fometimes  large 
traCls  of  ground,  confilling  both  of  low  and  high  fituations, 
as  level  plains,  hollows,  eminences,  declivities,  and  other 
inequalities,  which  may  be  fo  improved  as  to  make  a moll 
delirable  pleafure  ground,  as  the  fcene  may  be  varied  in  the 
moft  beautful  manner  imaginable ; but  as  the  choice  of 
fituation  and  fcope  of  ground  is  not  always  attainable, 
every  one  muft  regulate  his  plan  in  the  moft  commodious 
manner  polfible,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  particular 
fituation,  extent  of  ground,  and  plan  which  has  been 
adopted. 

The  extent  of  pleafure  grounds  may  be  varied,  according 
to  that  of  the  ellate  or  premifes,  and  other  circumftances, 
as  from  a quarter  or  half  an  acre  to  thirty  or  forty  or 
more. 

The  ground  for  this  purpofe  fhould  previoufly  be  well 
fenced  in,  by  a wall,  paling,  hedge,  or  parts  of  each  fort, 
and  in  fome  parts  a folle  or  haha,  where  it  may  be  necelfary 
to  extend  the  profpeCl,  either  at  the  termination  of  a lawn, 
walk,  or  avenue ; and  the  clofe  fences  fhould  generally  be 
concealed  wdthinfide,  particularly  the  wall  and  paling  fences, 
by  a range  of  clofe  plantation,  unlefs  where  the  wall  may 
be  wanted  for  the  culture  of  wall  fruit.  But  fometimes, 
when  the  pleafure  ground  adjoins  to  a fine  park,  paddock, 
or  other  agreeable  profpeCl,  the  boundary  fence  on  that 
fide  is , often  .cither  a low  edge,  or  a haha  ; but  many  pre- 
fer the  latter,  efpecially  at  the  termination  of  any  fpacious 
opening,  both  to  extend  the  profpeCl  more  effedually,  and 
give  the  ground  an  air  of  greater  extent,  than  it  really  has, 
at  a diftance  ; the  haha  being  funk,  nothing  like  a fence 
appears,  fo  that  the  adjacent  park,  fields,  &c.  appear  to 
be  connected  with  the  grounds. 

The  arrangement  of  the  feveral  divifions,  both  internal 
and  external,  muft  be  wholly  regulated  by  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  ground. 

And  in  whatfoever  mode  fuch  grounds  are  laid  out,  the 
whole  of  the  different  quarters,  walks,  and  other  parts, 
fhould  be  kept  in  an  exaCt  and  neat  order. 

According  to  Mr.  Loudon,  the  pleafure  ground  may 
confift  of  fcenes  of  different  expreflions  of  avowed  art,  as 
thofe  of  gardening  ; and  of  nature,  as  thofe  of  piCturefque 


improvement,  fuch  as  tranquil  or  fequeftered  glades,  ro- 
mantic  glens,  flowery  meads,  furzy  heaths,  tangled  dingles, 
wooded  dells,  rocky  fteeps,  and  numberlefs  others,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  a varied  or  piClurefque  country,  and 
are  either  to  be  heightened  in  effeCl,  or  preferved  from  cul- 
tivation by  the  improver.  Wherever  the  pleafure  ground 
is  not  under  fome  of  the  particular  fcenes  ol  ornamental 
gardening,  it  fliould  be  fed  at  leafl  by  fheep,  and  often  by 
horfes,  cattle,  &c.,  which  fhould  be  allowed  to  come  clofe 
to  the  terrace  wall  that  feparates  the  lawn  from  the  man- 
.fion  ; for  what  can  be  more  dull  and  unnatural,  than  the 
modern  method  of  furrounding  a houfe  by  a naked  lawn 
totally  deftitute  of  animation? 

A hollow  winding  dell  or  dingle,  containing  a brook  or 
rill  overhung  with  wood,  and  its  banks  diverfified  by  broken 
ground  prefenting  various  coloured  earths,  and  among  the 
low  growths  old  trunks  of  trees,  roots,  and  ftones,  or  dells 
of  a grander  charaCler,  containing  bold,  perpendicular,  pro- 
jecting, or  irregular,  malfive  rocks,  overhung  with  huge 
trees,  bufhes,  ferns,  and  creepers,  grouped  and  combined 
in  an  infinite  diverfity  of  ways, — the  ftream,  interrupted  by 
the  rocks,  tumbling  over  in  roaring  cataraCls,  foaming  caf- 
cades,  or  interrupted  only  by  gentle  falls, — and  perhaps  in 
fome  places,  where  the  dell  widens  into  a valley,  fpreading 
itfelf  into  a cryftal  lake,  varied  by  little  iflands  and  woody 
projections,  all  heightened  by  the  ufual  appendages  of  ani- 
mation, the  finging  of  birds,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  from 
what  is  confidered  to  be  among  the  moft  enchanting  kinds 
of  reclufe  pleafure  ground  fcenery.  When  a place  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  fuch  a romantic  chain  of  piClurefque 
beauty  as  this,  it  fliould  feldom  be  touched  by  the  hand  of 
art.  It  may  happen,  that  fome  impi'ovement  may  be  made, 
by  fltewing,  in  a partial  manner,  rocks,  roots,  or  ftones, 
that  are  perhaps  totally  concealed  ; by  augmenting  a na- 
tural cafcade,  or  by  fupplying  ivy,  or  fome  other  creepers, 
or  evergreens,  &c.  ; but  in  general  little  more  can  be  at- 
tempted with  propriety.  The  principal  operation,  that  in 
any  cafe  can  be  undertaken  in  fuch  a fcene,  is,  where  it 
may  be  requifite  to  lead  through  a walk,  or  road,  either  to 
obferve  its  beauties,  or  as  an  approach  to  fome  other  part 
of  the  refidence.  The  difficulty  of  executing  either  of 
thefe  will  be  great  to  thofe,  who  think  of  nothing  but  un- 
dulating fweeps,  fliaven  lawns,  and  ferpentine  gravel  wmlks  ; 
but  by  thofe  accuftomed  to  admire  this  kind  of  fcenery, 
the  operation  will  eafily  be  accompliffied.  See  Residence. 

Pleasure  of  the  King,  in  Law,  is  ufed  in  connection 
with  the  infliction  of  punifhment  for  any  crime,  not  to  lig- 
nify  any  extrajudicial  will  of  the  fovereign,  but  fuch  as  is 
declared  by  his  reprefentatives,  the  judges  in  his  courts  of 
jultice  : “ voluntas  regis  in  curia,  non  in  camera.”  i Hal. 
■p.C.  375. 

PLEAU,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  ifi  the 
department  of  the  Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriCl  of  Tulles;  18  miles  E.  of  Tulles.  The  place 
contains  655,  and  the  canton  6355  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  232I  kiliometers,  in  8 communes. 

PLEAUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCl  of  Mau- 
riac  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Mauriac.  The  place  contains  2584, 
and  the  canton  10,667  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  182^ 
kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

PLEBANUS  was  anciently  tlie  title  of  a rural  dean. 

The  denomination  arofe  hence,  that  thefe  deaneries  were 
then  affixed  to  the  plehania,  or  chief  mother-church  within 
fuch  a diftriCl ; which,  at  firft,  was  ulually  ten  pariffies. 

Plebanus  feems  alfo  to  have  been  ufed  for  a parifli-prieft 
of  fuch  a large  mother-church,  as  was  exempt  from  the 
jurifdiClion  of  the  ordinary  ; fo  that  he  had  the  authority  of 
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■ a i*ural  dean  committed  to  him  by  the  archbnlaop  j to  whom 
the  church  was  immediately  fubjeft. 

PLEBEIAN,  Plebeios,  a perfon  of  the  rank  of  the 
populace,  or  common  people. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans; who  were  divided,  about  the  time  of  Tarquin’s  ex- 
pulfion,  into  fenators,  knights,  and  plebeians,  or  com- 
mons. 

The  plebeians  were  thofe  who  could  not  claim  their  de- 
fcent  from  the  ancient  fenators,  appointed  by  Romulus,  and 
the  kings  who  fucceeded  him. 

Plebeian  Games,  w^ere  games  celebrated  by  the  Roman 
people,  in  remembrance,  as  fome  fay,  of  tlieir  reconciliation 
with  the  fenators,  after  the  expulfion  from  the  city,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  261  ; or,  according  to  others,  in  token  of 
their  public  rejoicing,  when  the  kings  were  driven  from 
Rome,  A.U.C.  245,  and  the  people  enjoyed  their  liberty. 
Thefe  games  were  celebrated  in  the  circus  for  three  days, 
and  commenced  on  the  feventh  of  the  calends  of  December. 
Adrian  inftftuted  plebeian  games  in  the  circus,  A.U.C. 
874. 

PLEBISCITUM,  among  the  Romans,  a law  enafted 
by  the  common  people,  at  the  requeil  of  the  tribune,  or 
fome  othpr  plebeian  magiftrate,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  fenate. 

Plebiscitum  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  law 
which  the  people  made,  when,  upon  fome  mifunderftanding 
with  the  fenate,  they  retired  to  the  Aventine  mount. 

PLECH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Gennany,  in  the 
principality  of  Culmbach  ; 21  miles  S.  of  Pegnitz. 

PLECHAS,  a word  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  exprefs 
that  region  of  the  body  which  is  terminated  backward  by 
the  anus,  forward  by  the  pudenda,  and  fideways  by  the 
hips. 

PLECTAN^,  a word  ufed  by  fome  to  exprefs  the 
cornua  uteri,  and  by  others,  for  any  plexus  of  veflTels. 

PLECTRANTHUS,  in  Botany,  received  that  name 
from  I’Heritier,  in  alluflon  to  the  Jpur,  9rX>i)d^oy,  of  the 
corolla,  which  he  conceived  to  be  an  eflential  part  of  the 
generic  charafter. — L’Herit.  Stirp.  85.  Schreb.  396. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  3.  168.  Mart.  Mill.  Didf.  v.  3.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  425.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i. 
505.  (Germanea;  Jufl.  116.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  514. ) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnojpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  er~ 
Ucillata,  Linn.  Lahiatee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fomewhat 
bell-fliaped,  fliort,  two-lipped ; upper  lip  ovate,  broadeft, 
afcending ; lower  four-cleft,  acute,  the  two  lower  feg- 
ments  rather  the  longeft.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent,  re- 
verfed ; tube  comprefled,  longer  than  the  calyx  : one  lip, 
v/hich  fs  turned  uppermoft,  broadeft,  three-cleft ; its  middle 
fegment  very  large,  emarginate ; lateral  ones  fmall : the 
other,  direfted  downwards,  narrower,  entire,  ovate,  con- 
cave. Nedtary  a fpur  or  prominence,  from  the  bafe  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  pointing  upwards.  Stam.  Filaments 
four,  declining,  av/l-lhaped,  two  of  them  rather  the  ihortelt ; 
anthers  Ample.  Fiji.  Germen  four-lobed ; ftyle  thread- 
ihaped,  the  length  and  pofition  of  the  ftamens ; ftigma 
cloven,  acute.  Peric.  none,  the  calyx  containing  the  four 
roundifli  feeds. 

Elf.  Ch.  Upper  lip  of  the  calyx  largeft  ; lower  four-cleft. 
Corolla  reverfed,  ringent,  its  tube  fpurred  on  the  upper  fide. 
Stamens  Ample. 

Such  are  the  cliaradfers  of  this  genus,  as  originally  de- 
nned by  its  author,  who  conAdered  the  reverfed  corolla,  or 
flower ; the  fpur  or  prominence  of  the  tube  ; and  the  Ample 
ftamens;  as  eflential  marks.  The  two  latter  efpecially 
v/ere  fuppofed  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Ocimvm  ; fee  that  ar- 


ticle. Mr.  Brown  however,  looking  more  deeply  into  this 
latter  genus,  and  flnding  feveral  of  its  fpecies  without  any 
tooth  or  appendage  to  their  filaments,  has  referred  fuch  to 
Pkaranthus,  waving  the  confideration  of  the  fpur.  He 
therefore  gives  the  following  charaifter  of  Pkaranthus. 

Calyx  two-lipped,  ftriated,  the  lower  lip  divided;  the 
bafe  tumid  beneath  when  in  fruit.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
three-cleft,  the  middle  fegment  two-lobed  ; lower  lip  longer, 
undivided,  (moftly  concave.)  Stamens  declining;  their 
filaments  without  teeth,  (fomctimes  united  at  the  bafe;) 
anthers  of  one  cell,  beardlefs. 

This  includes,  not  only  the  Pkaranthus  of  other  authors, 
and  the  toothlefs  fpecies  of  Ocymum,  but  alfo  the  Dentidia 
and  Coleus  of  Loureiro.  Mr.  Browm  does  not  admit  La- 
vandula carnofa  into  this  genus,  from  which  he  fays  it  differs 
in  calyx  and  inflorefcence,  though  agreeing  in  corolla,  fta- 
mens and  ftigma,  conftituting,  in  his  opinion,  a,  genus  by 
itfelf.  (See  Lavandula,  at  the  end.)  All  the  Ax  New 
Holland  fpecies  of  Mr.  Browm’s  Pkaranthus  are  deftitute 
of  a fpur.  As  the  queftion  is  rather  doubtful,  while  the 
whole  genus  of  Ocymum  requires  to  be  critically  examined, 
we  fhalThere  exhibit  only  fuch  fpecies  of  the  genus  before  us 
as  wm  conceive  to  anfwer  to  its  original  idea. 

I*  P.  fruticqfus.  Shrubby  Pleftranthus.  L’Herit. 
Stirp.  85.  t.  41.  Willd.  n.  i.  Ait.  n.  i.  (Germanea 
urticifolia ; Lamarck  Di£l.  v.  2.  690.) — Nedfary  fpurred. 
Clufters  compound.  Flower-ftalks  three-cleft.  Stem 
flirubby,  downy — Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  Mr.  Maflbn  fent  it  in  1774  to  Kew.  This  is 
a greenhoufe  flirub,  flowering  copioufly  from  June  tQ  Sep- 
tember. Every  part  has  a fragrant  fcent.  The  Jlem  is 
clothed  with  flne  fliort  down,  unfpotted.  Leaves  oppofite, 
ftalked,  ovate,  ftrongly  ferrated  like  thofe  of  a common 
nettle,  veiny,  roughifli.  Flowers  copious,  in  pale  violet 
clufters. 

2.  P.  gaieatus.  Helmet  Pledfranthus.  Vahl.  Symb. 
v.  1.43.  Willd.  n.  2. — Nedfary  gibbous.  Partial  flower- 
ftalks  branched.  Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped, 
pointed,  ferrated. — Native  of  Java.  Stem  villous,  furrowed. 
Leaves  ftalked,  broadly  ovate,  villous,  efpecially  the  veins 
beneath.  Clujltr  terminal ; the  flower-ftalks  oppofite, 
branched,  without  hraaeas.  Corolla  downy  ; its  lower  lip 
hooded. 

3.  P.  nudtflorus.  Naked-flowered  Pledfranthus.  Willd. 
n.  3. — Nectary  gibbous.  Panicle  racemofe,  naked.  Leaves 
heart-ihaped,  rugged  ; the  upper  ones  clafping  the  ftem. — 
Suppofed  to  be  a native  of  China ; Willdenow  having  feen 
it  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Ocimum  chinenfe.  Root  pe- 
rennial. Stem  eredf,  fquare,  downy,  fcarcely  fix  inches 
high.  Lower  leaves  ftalked,  twio  or  three  inches  long, 
coarfely  toothed,  rugofe,  fmooth,  except  the  veins  at  the 
back.  Panicle  a foot  or  more  in  length ; each  whorl  of 
four  clufters  an  inch  long,  turned  one  way,  with  two  fmali 
heart-fliaped  braaeas.  Corolla  fmall,  clofed,  downy. 

4.  P.  Forjholaei.  Bearded  Pleftranthus.  Vahl.  Symb. 

V.  I.  44.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  2.  (P.  barbatus ; Andr. 

Repof.  t.  594. ) — Nectary  gibbous.  Clufters  naked.  Stem 
even,  quadrangular. — Native  of  Arabia.  Forjkdll.  Com- 
merfon  gathered  it  in  Madagafcar  and  the  Mauritius,  and 
lord  Valentia  fent  it  to  England  in  1806.  The  whole  herb 
is  downy.  Root  tuberous,  increafing  prodigioufly  in  its 
native  foil.  Leaves  ovate,  crenate,  bluntifh,  ftalked. 
Flowers  in  a long,  whorled,  upright  clujler,  pendulous, 
pale  purple,  hairy  externally. 

5.  P.  crafflfolius.  Thick-leaved  Pleftranthus.  Vahl. 
Symb.  V.  I.  44.  Willd.  n.  5. — Neftary  gibbous.  Cluf- 
ters bracfteated.  Leaves  ovate,  fiefhy. — Native  of  Egypt. 

Differs 
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Differs  from  the  laft,  according  to  Vahl,  in  its  flefhy  haves, 
and  in  having  ovate  membranous  IraBeas. 

6.  P.  pun8atus.  Dotted  Pleftranthus.  L’Herit.  Stirp. 
87.  t.  42  ; not  41.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  3.  (Ocymum 
punftatum  ; Linn.  Suppl.  275.) — Neiifary  gibbous.  Cluf- 
ter  denfe.  Stem  herbaceous,  tumid,  hairy. — Native  of 
Africa,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Bruce 
the  famous  traveller.  This  fpecies  is  biennial,  flowering  in 
the  greenhoufe  from  January  to  May.  The  tumid,  flefny, 
purple-dotted,  hairy  Jlem  diftinguiflies  it.  The  footjlalks 
are  Ihort.  Corolla  very  pale  blue. 

7.  P.  carnofus.  Denfe-fpiked  Pledfranthus.  (Lavan- 
dula carnofa  ; Linn.  fll.  Diff.  9.  t.  2.  Am.  Acad.  v.  10. 
52.  t.  3.  Ait.  Plort.  Kew.  v.  3.  383.  Katu-Kurka ; 
Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  10.  179.  t.  90.  Nepeta  indica, 
rotundiore  folio;  Morif.  Seft.  ii.  t.  6.  f.  7.) — Neftary 
gibbous.  Spikes  ovate,  denfe.  Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat 
heart-fiiaped,  flefhy,  wavy  or  ferrated. — Found  by  Koenig, 
on  dry  walls  and  rocks,  at  Sadrafs  in  the  Eall  Indies, 
flowering  in  the  hotteft  feafon,  after  which  the  foliage  ap- 
pears. The  Jkm  is  flirubby,  but  fucculent,  finely  hoary. 
Leaves  ftalked,  ovate  or  flightly  heart-fhaped,  wavy,  or 
more  or  lefs  deeply  ferrated,  very  flefhy,  minutely  hoary, 
varying  greatly  in  fize.  Spikes  generally  three  or  four  to 
each  branch,  ftalked,  folitary  and  Ample,  ovate,  thick, 
verv  much  crowded,  the  calyces  fingularly  reflexed,  or  im- 
bricated downward.  Corolla  yellowifh.  Rheede  fpeaks  of 
this  plant  as  aromatic,  and  ufeful  againft  the  bite  of  fome 
ferpents.  It  was  fent  to  Kew  in  1788  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks, 
and  is  kept  in  the  Itove,  flowering  in  June  and  July  ; but 
the  root  is  faid  to  be  only  biennial. 

PLECTRONIA,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  from 
a cock's  fpur,  which  its  thorns  very  much  refemble. — Linn. 
Mant.  6.  Schreb.  153.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  1152. 
Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  3.  JufT.  382.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  146. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  akin  to  Rhamni,  Jufl.  Linnaeus  refers  it  to  his  Con- 
tortce,  in  his  Praelectiones  in  Ord.  Nat.  408. 

Gen.  Ch.  CaL  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
with  five  flight  teeth,  the  mouth  clofed  with  five  hairy 
fcales,  pemanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  feflile,  in- 
ferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  five, 
very  fhort ; anthers  two-lobed,  roundifh,  each  fheltered  by 
■one  of  the  fcales  of  the  calyx.  Pifl-  Germen  inferior  ; ftyle 
thread-ihaped,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx  ; ftigma  ovate.  Peric. 
-Berry  f>blong,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  com- 
prefled. 

Eli.  Ch.  Petals  five,  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  calyx, 
which  is  doled  by  five  hairy  fcales.  Berry  inferior,  with 
two  feeds. 

I.  V.  ventofa.  Linn.  Mant.  52.  (P.  corymbofa ; Burm. 
Prodr.  Cap.  6.  Rhamnus  folds  fubrotundo-acuminatis, 
frudu  racemofo ; Burm.  Afr.  257.  t.  94.) — Native  of 
woods  at  the  Cape.of  Good  Hope,  flowering  in  September  ; 
a ftranger,  as  yet,  in  our  gardens.  This  is  a tree,  whofe 
trunk  and  principal  branches  are  armed  with  very  confider- 
able,  long,  tapering,  Ample,  oppofite  fpines.  The  leaves 
are  oppofite,  ftalked,  elliptical,  acute  at  each  end,  entire 
thick-edged,  fomewhat  wavy  and  revolute,  fmooth  on  both 
Tides  ; polifhed  above  ; paler  and  opaque  beneath  ; with  one 
rib,  and  many  tranfverfe  veins.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  in 
compound,  axillary,  denfe  cluflers,  about  twice  the  length 
of  each  footjlalk ; their  Jlalks  oppofite,  angular,  rather 
downy,  with  oppofite,  minute,  deciduous  Iradteas  under 
their  fubdivifions. 

AVe  are  at  a lofs  for  the  meaning  of  the  fpecific  name 
given  by  Linna-us,  which  is  not  fo  good  as  Burmann’s. 


The  tree  is  laid  to  be  well  calculated  for  making  hedges. 
The  habit  and  appearance  of  every  part  feem  rather  to  juf- 
tify  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus  than  of  Juflieu,  refpedfing  the 
natural  order  to  which  this  plant  belongs,  but  the  inKrior 
germen,  if  it  be  really  fo,  is  adverfe  to  both. 

PLECTRONIT.1E.  See  CONICTHYODONTES. 

PLECTRUM,  a word  ufed  by  fome  anatomical  writers 
to  exprefs  the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  os  petrofum  ; by 
otliers  for  the  uvula  ; and  by  others  for  the  tongue. 

Plectrum,  TXnxrpov,  a machine  of  wood  or  ivory  ufed 
by  the  ancients  in  playing  upon  the  lyre,  crooked  and 
pointed  at  both  ends,  in  ullng  which  there  was  more  fpirit 
given  to  the  tone,  and  lefs  danger  of  hitting  the  wrong 
firing  than  by  ufing  the  finger.  The  quill  ufed  in  playing 
on  the  mandoline,  is  in  miniature  what  we  may  fuppofe  the 
pleftrum  to  have  been  with  rcfpedl  to  the  lyre. 

PLEDGE,  in  Law.  See  Vadium. 

Pledge.  See  Process. 

Pledge,  Plegius,  a furety,  or  gage,  either  real  or  per- 
fonal,  which  the  plaintiff’,  or  demandant,  is  to  find,  for  his 
profecuting  the  fuit. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  frank  pledge. 

To  Pli;dge,  in  Drinking,  denotes  to  warrant,  or  be  fure- 
ty to  one,  that  he  lhall  receive  no  harm  while  he  is  taking 
his  draught. 

The  phrafe  is  referred,  by  our  antiquaries,  to  the  praftice 
of  the  Danes,  heretofore,  in  England ; who  frequently 
ufed  to  flab,  or  cut  the  throats  of  the  natives  while  they 
were  drinking. 

PLEDGERY,  or  Pleggery,  furetilhip,  or  an  under- 
taking, or  anfwering  for  another. 

The  appellant  lhall  require  the  conftable  and  marefchal  to 
deliver  his  pleggs,  and  to  difeharge  them  of  their  pledgery  ; 
and  the  conllable  and  marefchal  lhall  allc  leave  of  the  king 
to  acquit  his  pleggs,  after  that  the  appellant  is  come  into  the 
lifts  to  do  his  devoir.  Orig.  Jur.  ex  Vet.  Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl. 
Selden. 

PLEDGES  of  Goods  for  Money,  See.  See  Pawn  and 
Bailment. 

PLEDGET,  in  Surgery,  a kind  of  flat  tent,  made  not 
to  enter  a wound,  but  to  be  laid  upon  it,  to  imbibe  the  fu- 
perfluous  humours,  and  keep  it  clean  and  dry. 

PLEEA,  in  Botany,  a name  of  Michaux’s,  which  feems 
intended  to  exprefs  the  fuperabundance  of  Itamens  compared 
with  others  of  its  kindred,  from  Trxduiv,  more.  Mich.  Boreal. 

Amer.  v.  i.  247.  Purfh  Am.  Sept.  v.  i.  275 Clafs  and 

order,  Rnneandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tripetaloidese,  Linn. 
Junsi,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Sheath  of  one  leaf.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
divided  to  the  bafe  into  fix  fpreading,  nearly  equal,  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute  fegments,  permanent.  Stain.  Filaments 
nine,  awl-ftiaped,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the 
bafe  of  its  fegments ; anthers  oblong,  verfatile,  of  two 
cells,  opening  lengthwife.  Pi/l..  Germen  fuperior,  oblong, 
triangular  ; ftyles  none  ; ftigmas  three,  feflile,  linear,  ob- 
tufe.  Peric.  Capfule  covered  by  the  permanent  clofed  co- 
rolla, roundifli-triangular,  of  three  cells,  without  any  mani- 
feft  partitions,  except  the  inflexed  margins  of  the  valves, 
the  cells  burfting  longitudinally  at  their  inner  edge,  the 
valves  fplitting  at  the  top.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  cylin- 
drical, flightly  curved,  inferted  into  the  margins  of  the 
valves,  each  by  a fliort  ftalk. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  in  fix  deep  fpreading  fegments.  Cap- 
fule triangular,  of  three  cells.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong, 
inferted  into  the  margins  of  the  valves.  Sheaths  Ample, 
fingle-flowered. 

I.  P.  tenuifolia.  Michaux  Boreal.  Amer.  v.  i.  248.  t.  25. 
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Purfti  V.  I.  278. — The  only  fpecies  ; a native  of  open  wet 
woods  in  Lower  Carolina.  Michaux.  The  root  is  perennial, 
refembling  that  of  an  Iris.  Leaves  few,  radical,  iheathing 
at  the  bafe,  ereft,  very  narrow,  fmooth,  flattened,  taper- 
pointed,  about  half  as  tall  as  the  common  Jlonver-Jialk,  which 
is  radical,  about  a foot  and  half  high,  Ample,  ereft,  round, 
fmooth,  nearly  naked.  Clvjler  terminal,  ereft.  Ample,  of 
Ax  or  eight  yellowifh-brown  {talked powers,  the  Aze  of  Or- 
nithogalum  nmbellatum,  each  accompanied  by  a tubular  pointed 
Jheath  as  long  as  the  flower  of  its  ilalk.  This  plant  agrees 
in  number  of  Jiarnens,  though  not  of  pijHls,  with  our  Bufo- 
mtts  umbellatus,  a genus  of  the  fame  natural  order,  but  the 
ftriufliure  of  tne  feeds,  and  their  infertion,  are  both  different, 
as  well  as  the  injlorefcence. 

PLEGII  de  Retorno,  &c.  in  Lflw.  See  Replevy  and 


Retorno  Habendo. 

PLEGIIS  AcQUiErAXDis,  a writ  that  lies  fora  furety, 
agaiuA  him  for  whom  he  is  furety,  in  cafe  he  pay  not  the 
money  at  the  day.  Fitz.  Nat.  Brev. 

PLEGORRHIZA,  in  Botany,  from  TAyiyr,  a wound, 
and  a root,  becaufe  the  root  of  this  plant  is  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Chili  as  a vulnerary.  Molin.  Chib,  the 
German  edition,  140.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  487.  Jufl'.  438. 
• — Clafs  and  order,  Enneandria  Monogynia. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  of  one  petal.  Capfule 
of  one  cell.  Seed  folitary. 

I.  P.  adjlringens.  Willd.  n.  i.  (P.  Guajeuru  ; Molina 
as  above.) — Native  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Chili. 
Stem  woody.  Radical  leaves  colledfed  into  a tuft,  {talked, 
oval.  Ample,  undivided  ; thofe  on  the  branches  feflile,  ovate. 
Flowers  numerous,  (talked,  terminal.  Corolla  undivided. 
Stamens  nine,  very  fliort.  Anthers  oblong.  Germen  orbicu- 
lar. Style  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  Aamens.  Stigma 
Ample.  Capfule  oblong,  rather  compreffed.  Seed  of  the 
fame  fhape.  JufAeu  reckons  a calyx,  what  Willdenow,  as 
above,  terms  corolla,  and  advifes  that  the  genus  ihould  be 
compared  with  his  orders  of  Lauri  and  Polygonea. 

PLEGRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  AAa,  in  the 
interior  of  Galatia,  in  the  country  of  the  Paphlagonians : 
placed  by  Ptojemy  between  Zagira  and  Sacora. 

PIjEIADES,  nXfiaJf-:,  in  Aflronomy,  an  aflemblage  of 
feven  (tars  in  the  neck  of  the  conltellation  Taurus. 

They  are  thus  called  from  the  Greek  navigare,  to 

fail ; as  being  terrible  to  mariners,  on  account  of  the  rains 
and  florms  that  frequently  rife  with  them. 

The  Latins  call  them  vergilia,  from  ver,  fpring  ; becaufe 
of  their  riAng  about  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  largeil  is  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  is  called  Lu- 
cida  Pletadum.  See  Taurus. 

There  are  now  only  Ax  liars  viAble  in  Pleiades,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  fo  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Ovid  : 


“ Qux  feptem  dici,  fex  tamen  efle  folent.” 

Pleiades,  in  Mythology,  were  the  feven  daughters  of  At- 
las, called  Maya,  Eledlra,  Taygefa,  Afteropa,  Alcione, 
Celeno,  and  Merope.  Thefe  Atlantides,  it  is  faid,  were 
tranflated  to  the  heavens,  and  formed  the  Pleiades ; the 
meaning  of  which  fable  is,  that  Atlas  Arft  obferved  thefe 
ftars,  and  called  them  by  the  names  of  his  daughters. 

Pleiades,  Poetical,  is  a name  winch  the  Greeks  gave  to 
feven  celebrated  poets,  flourifhing  under  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus. 

In  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  Ronfard  formed  a Pleiades 
of  French  poets  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  con- 
Afted  of  Daurat,  Ronfard,  du  Bellay,  Belleau,  Baif,  Tyard, 
and  Jodelle. 


On  the  fame  model,  fome  of  their  authors  afterwards 
projefted  a new  Pleiades  of  the  Latin  poets  of  the  lafl  cen- 
tury ; but  they  w'ere  not  agreed  about  the  names  of  thofe 
that  fhould  compofe  it ; much  lefs  on  him  wdio  Ihould  be 
the  Lucida  Pleiadum.  M.  Baibet  named  F.  Rapin,  F. 
Commire,  F.  de  la  Rue,  M.  de  Santeuil,  M.  Menage,  M. 
du  Perier,  and  M.  Petit. 

PLEIN  River,  in  Geography,  the  northern  head-water 
of  Illinois  river  ; it  interlocks  with  Chicago  river,  a water 
of  lake  Michigan,  and  Ave  miles  below  Dupage  lake, 
through  which  it  pafles  ; it  joins  Theakiki  river,  which 
comes  from  the  call  ward.  Tlience  the  united  IJream  takes 
the  name  of  Illinois.  The  land  between  thefe  branches  is 
rich,  and  intermixed  with  fwamps  and  ponds. 

PLEINFELD,  or  Bleinfeld,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in- 
fulated  in  Anfpach  ; 22  miles  S.E.  of  Anfpach.  N.  lat. 
49°  3'.  E.  long.  10°  55'. 

PLEINEFOUGE'RES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ille  and  Villaine,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  St.  Malo.  The  town  contains  2726, 
and  the  canton  12,878  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  167^ 
kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. 

PLEINTING,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube ; 5 
miles  S.S.  E.  of  Ollerhof. 

PLEISKE,  a river  of  Brandenburg,  which  runs  into  the 
Oder  ; 9 miles  above  Franefort. 

PLEISNITZ,  a town  of  Hungary,  25  miles  W.  of 
Cafehau. 

PLEISSA,  a river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Elfter,  near  LeipAc. 

PLEISSEN,  or  Pleissa,  a lordfliip  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Heffe  Rhinfels,  infulated  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwick.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  old  callle  Atu- 
ated  on  a mountain. 

PLEISVEDEL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  ot 
Leitmeritz  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Leypa. 

PLE'LAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Villaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltrift 
of  Montfort ; Ax  polls  E.N.E.  of  Vannes.  The  place  con- 
tains 2917,  and  the  canton  13,316  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  325  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Northern  Coafts,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilridl  of  Dinan  ; 6 miles  E. 
of  Loudeac.  The  place  contains  854,  and  the  canton  3903 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  122^  kiliometres,  in  9 com- 
munes. 

PLEMMYRIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory 
on  the  eaflern  coall  of  Sicily,  over-againil  Syracufe,  of 
which  it  was  the  port,  according  to  Thucydides.  It  is  alfo 
mentioned  by  Virgil. 

PLEMMYROS,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  Greek  writers 
to  exprefs  a redundance  of  humours.  Its  proper  Agniflca- 
tion  is  the  flowing  in  of  the  tide. 

PLEMPIUS,  Vopiscus  Fortunatus,  in  Biography, 
an  eminent  phyAcian,  was  born  at  Amilerdam,  of  a dif- 
tinguilhed  family,  in  December  1601.  He  received  his 
clallical  education  at  Gand,  and  fludied  philofophy  at  Lou- 
vain, whence  he  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  commenced  his 
medical  iludies.  He  fubfequently  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
pafled  the  principal  portion'  of  his  time  at  Padua  and  Bo- 
logna, having  the  advantage  of  purfuing  his  anatomical  in- 
veiligations  under  the  direction  of  Spigelius  at  the  former 
place,  and  of  taking  his  .degree  of  doftor  at  the  latter.  On 
his  return  to  Holland,  he  fettled  in  the  pradlice  of  his  pro- 
feflion  in  his  native  city,  where  he  acquired  a high  reputa- 
tion ; and  was  induced  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Ifabella, 
princefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  the  vacant  profeflorlhip 
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of  the  Inftitutes  of  Medicine,  at  Louvain,  of  which  he 
took  poffeHion  in  1633.  At  the  fame  time  he  abjured  the 
Proteftant  faith,  became  a Catholic,  and  took  a new  degree 
of  doftor,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  univerfity. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  he  quitted  this  chair,  for 
the  profeflbrfliip  of  pathology.  He  was  foon  afterwards 
nominated  principal  of  the  college  of  Breugel.  He  died  at 
Louvain  in  December  1671,  aged  feventy. 

Plempius  increafed  the  reputation  of  Louvain  by  the  ex- 
tent of  his  attainments,  and  was  an  able  controverlialilt,  dif- 
tingiiilhing  himfelf  in  all  the  public  queftions  that  came 
under  difcuflion.  He  left  the  following  wofks.  “ A Trea- 
tife  on  the  Mufcles,”  in  Dutch.  “ Ophthalmographia,  five 
de  Oculi  Fabrica,  Aftione,  et  Ufu,”  Amft.  1632  ; Lovasn. 
1648.  A tranflation  of  the  Anatomy  of  Cabrolius  into 
Dutch,  with  notes  ; Amlt.  1633.  “ Fundamenta,  feu  In- 

llitutiones  Medicinas Lov.  1638,  1644,  See.  In  the  firlt 
edition  of  this  work,  Plempius  doubted  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  ; but  in  the  fecond,  he  was  a ftrenuous  advocate 
for  that  doftrine.  “ Animadverfiones  in  verani  Praxim  cu- 
randae  Tertianas  propofitam  a Doftore  Petro  Barba;”  ibid. 
1642.  “ Antimus  Coningius  Peruviani  pulveris  defenfor, 

repulfus  a Melippo  Protymo  ibid.  1655.  Coningius  is 
the  affumed  name  of  Honoratus  Fabri  ; Protymus  was 
that  affumed  by  Plempius  in  order  to  decry  the  ufe  of  cin- 
chona. “ Avicennae  Canonis  Liber  primus  et  fecundus 
ex  Arabica  Lingua  in  Latinam  tranllatus  ibid.  1658. 
“ Traftatus  de  Affeftuum  Pilorum  et  Unguium;”  ibid. 

1 662 . “ De  T ogatorum  Valetudine  tuenda  Commentarius ;” 
Brux.  1670.  The  two  following  are  generally  aferibed  to 
this  author,  though  Mangetus  and  Lipenius  (probably  mif- 
interpreting  the  initial)  aferibe  them  to  Francis  Plempius  ; 
viz,  “ Munitio  Fundamentorum  Medicinje  V.  F.  Plempii 
adverfus  Jacobum  Primerofium  ;”  Amlt.  1659.  “ Loimo- 

graphia,  live,  Traftatus  de  Pefte  ;”  ibid.  1664.  Floy 
Di£t.  Hill,  de  la  Medecine. 

PLENARTY,  in  Lavu,  a term  tiled  in  eccleliaftical 
matters,  to  denote  that  a benefice  is  full,  or  poffeffed  of  an 
incumbent. 

In  which  fenfe  it  Hands  dppofed  to  vacancy. 

Inftitution,  by  fix  months,  is  a good  plcnarty  againft  a 
common  perfon,  but  not  againft  the  king,  without  induc- 
tion. See  Institution  and  Induction. 

PLENARY,  formed  of  the  Latin  plenarlus,  of  pknus, 
full,  fomething  complete,  or  full.  Thus  we  fay,  the  pope 
grants  plenary  indulgences,  i.  e.  full  and  entire  remilfions  of 
the  penalties  due  to  all  fins. 

PLENE  Administravit,  in  Law,  is  a plea  pleaded 
by  an  executor  or  adminiftrator,  where  they  have  adminif- 
tered  the  deceafed’s  effate  faithfully  and  jullly  before  the 
aftion  brought  againtt  them.  Ov\  pkne  adminiflravit,  pleaded 
by  an  executor,  if  it  be  proved  that  he  hath  goods  in  his 
hands  which  were  the  teftator’s,  he  may  give  in  evidences 
that  he  hath  paid  to  the  value  of  his  ow'n  money,  and  need 
not  plead  it  fpecially  ; for  when  an  executor  before  the 
aftion  hath  paid  the  money  in  equal  degree  w'ith  that  de- 
manded by  the  plaintiff,  he  may  plead  fully  adminillered 
generally,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence.  2 Lill. 
Abr.  330. 

PLENEUF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  St.  Brieuc  ; 20  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Dinan.  The  place  contains  1243,  and  the  canton  6502  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  1 1 7 kiliometres,  in  5 communes. 

PLENILUNIUM,  compounded  of  plenus,  and  lima,  in 
AJlronomy,  that  phafis  or  Hate  of  the  moon,  properly  called 
the  full  moon. 


PLENIPOTENTIARY,  compounded  oi  plenus,  full, 
and  potenlia,  power,  a perfon  who  has  full  power  and  corn- 
million  to  do  any  thing. 

The  word  is  chiefly  underftood  of  the  minillers  or  ambaf- 
fadors  fent  from  princes  or  Hates  to  treat  of  peace,  mar- 
riages, and  other  important  matters. 

The  firH  thing  done  in  conferences  of  peace,  is,  to  exa- 
mine the  power  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  See  Treaty. 

PLENITUDE,  Plenitudo,  the  quality  of  a thing 
that  is  full,  or  that  fills  another. 

In  phyfic,  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a redundancy  of  blood 
and  humours. 

Phyficians  reckon  two  kinds  of  plenitude.  The  one 
called  ad  vires,  when  the  abundance  of  the  blood  oppreffes 
the  patient’s  Hrength. 

The  other  ad  vafa,  when  it  fills  the  veffels  too  much  ; 
fwelling  them  to  a degree  of  burHing. 

PLENNA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  exprefs  any 
mucous  humour. 

PLENUM,  in  Phyfics,  a term  ufed  to  figniiy  that  Hate 
of  things,  in  which  every  part  of  fpace,  or  extenfion,  is 
fuppofed  tp  be  full  "of  matter.  It  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
a vacuum,  which  is  a fpace  fuppofed  devoid  of  all  matter. 

The  Cartefians  adhere  firmly  to  the  dodlrine  of  an  abfo- 
lute  plenum.  This  they  do  on  this  principle,  that  the 
eflence  of  matter  confiHs  in  extenfion  ; and  hence,  indeed, 
the  confequence  is  very  eafy,  that  wherever  there  is  fpace  or 
extenfion,  there  is  alfo  matter.  But  this  principle  we  have 
elfewhere  .fliewn  to  be  falfc  ; and,  therefore,  the  confe- 
quence drawn  from  it  falls  to  the  ground.  See  Matter. 

That  there  is  a real  vacuum,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
is  likewife  demonllrated  by  arguments  a pofleriori,  under 
Vacuum. 

PLEONASM,  Pleonasmus,  formed  from  ixsXio^ouy^oe, 
q.  d.  fuperahundancy,  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  of  fpeech,  by 
which  we  make  ufe  of  words,  feemingly  needlefs  or  fuper- 
fluous,  in  order  to  exprefs  a thought  wuth  the  greater  force 
and  energy. 

Such  is,  / faw  it  with  my  own  eyes  ; or,  he  heard  it  with 
his  own  ears.  See. 

The  pleonafm  is  called  by  the  Latins  redundantia. 
Pleonafm,  by  grammarians,  is  ufually  defined  a fault  in 
difeourfe,  wherein  we  fay  more  than  is  ncceffary. 

M.  Vaugelas  will  not  allow  the  phrafe,  / faw  it  with  my 
own  eyes,  to  be  a pleonafm  ; inalmuch  as  there  are  no  fuper- 
fluous  words  in  it  ; none  but  what  are  necellary  to  give  a 
Hronger  affurance  of  the  thing  affirmed.  It  is  fufficient  that 
one  of  the  phrafes  fay  fomewhat  more  than  the  other,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  a pleonalm. 

In  effeft,  though  we  give  the  name  pleonafm  to  anything 
that  is  not  neceffary,  or  that  enters  the  difeourfe  independ- 
ently of  the  fenfe  or  conllruftion,  yet  there  are  frequentl)'' 
words  which,  in  that  view,  would  be  pertinent,  and  even  are 
ufed  to  good  purpole,  to  give  a greater  force  or  grace  to 
difeourfe,  and  to  afeertain  the  truth  of  what  is  laid. 

He  fpol.e  with  his  mouth,  is  a pleonafm  in  Englifh  ; it  is 
none  in  Ijatin  : Virgil  fays,  fic  ore  locutus.  Some  French 
authors  deny  unir  enfemble,  to  unite  together,  to  be  a pleonalm. 

PLEROSIS,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  Greeks  to  exprefs' 
the  repletion  or  reiloring  the  body  to  its  natural  Hate,  after 
it  has  been  emaciated  by  ficknefs. 

PLEROTICS,  nXripiJTiiia,  formed  from  I fill, 

in  Medicine,  a kind  of  remedies,  otherwile  called  incarnatives, 
and  farcotics. 

PLES,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Pvuffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  KoHrom,  on  the  Volga  ; 16  miles  S.  of  KoHrom. 
N.  lat.  57°  15'.  E.  long.  41°  14'. 
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PLESHY,  a village  and  parifli,  fituated  in  the  handred 
of  Dunmow,  and  county  of  Effex,  England,  though  now 
containing,  according  to  the  parliamentar}' returns  of  i8ii, 
only  46  houles,  and  221  inhabitants,  was  a place  of  dillin- 
guiflied  confequence  in  ancient  times.  Gough  and  Morant 
are  both  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  fcite  of  a Roman  ftation, 
from  the  number  of  urns  and  Roman  bricks  which  have  been 
dug  up  here,  and  from  the  boldnefs  and  regularity  of  the 
entrenchment  furrounding  the  village.  The  vallum  of  this 
work  is  {fill  very  perfedl  on  three  lides,  and  appears  to  have 
had  four  original  entrances  through  it  into  the  inclofed  area. 
Thefe  circumftances,  however,  though  plaufible  reafons  for 
aifigning  to  Plelhy  a Roman  origin,  are  not  conclufive  evi- 
dence. In  the  Saxon  era  no  mention  is  made  of  this  place  ; 
indeed  its  authentic  liiftory  does  not  commence  till  the  reign 
of  king  Stephen,  when  we  are  informed  that  it  was  vefted 
in  the  crown  by  the  king’s  marriage  with  Maud,  grand- 
daughter of  Euftace,  earl  of  Boulogne,  by  whom  it  is 
probable  the  caftle  here  was  firft  crefted.  Stephen  granted 
it  to  William  de  Magnaville,  high  conftable  of  England, 
w'ho  procured  licence  to  fortify  the  caftle  from  Henry  II. 
Hence  we  conjefture  that  he  was  the  perfon  who  conftrudled 
the  fofl’e,  as  well  as  the  immenfe  keep,  which  remains  to 
this  day  a proud  monument  of  the  ancient  grandeur  and 
ftrength  of  this  once  majeftic  fortrefs.  The  keep  is  oval 
ftiaped,  and  meafures  about  890  feet  in  circumference,  and 
forty-live  paces  in  breadth  at  the  top. 

Humplirey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  having  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  eftate  and  honours  of  the  Magnavilles,  ob- 
tained leave  of  Edward  I.  to  enlarge  his  park  at  Plelhy,  by 
inclollng  150  additional  acres.  In  this  family  the  caftle  and 
manor  continued  till  the  year  1372,  when  Thomas  of  Wood- 
ftock,  afterwards  duke  of  Gloucefter,  became  poflefl’ed  of 
them,  and  of  the  dignity  of  high  conftable,  by  his  marriage 
with  Eleanor,  eldeft  daughter,  and  co-heirefs  of  Humphrc)'-, 
the  laft  male  heir  of  the  Bohuns.  This  nobleman,  whofe 
bufy  life  and  tragical  fate  form  confpicuous  features  in  the 
hiftory  of  England,  was  decoyed  from  the  caftle  by  his  ne- 
phew, king  Richard  II.,  and  treacheroufly  put  to  death. 
Plelhy,  after  that  event,  devolved  to  Edmund,  earl  of  Staf- 
ford, in  right  of  Anne,  the  duke’s  daughter.  It  after- 
wards fell  to  the  crown,  and  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter.  From  that  period  the  caftle  fecms  to  have  been 
totally  neglected,  but  the  date  of  its  demolition  is  not  men- 
tioned. Leland  fays  that  this  place  was  anciently  called 
Tumbleftoun,  and  that  Plelfy  is  a corruption  for  Caftel  de 
Placeto.  A college  for  a mailer  and  eight  fecular  priells, 
two  clerks,  and  two  chorifters,  was  founded  here  by  Thomas 
of  Woodftock  in  1393.  The  original  endowments  were 
lubfequently  augmented  by  various  benefadlors  : and  at  the 
time  of  the  difiblutions  its  revenues  were  valued  at 
139/.  3^.  \od.  per  annum  clear.  This  houfe  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  fir  John  Gates,  who  razed  all  the  old  build- 
ings, the  coUege-church  excepted,  which  he  however  alfo 
partly  deftroyed.  It  continued  in  a ruinous  ftate  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  century,  when  bilhop  Compton,  having 
been  promoted  to  the  fee  of  London,  repaired  fuch  portious 
of  it  as  were  Handing,  and  added  a neat  body  of  brick. 
The  principal  monuments  here  are  thofe  of  fir  William  Jol- 
bffe,  knt.,  and  his  nephew,  Samuel  Tuffnell,  efq.,  whofe 
family  here  poffelTed  the  manor  for  upwards  of  half  a cen- 
tury. Some  memorial  of  the  former  confequence  of  Plelhy 
appears  in  the  eledlion  of  a mayor  annually  from  among  the 
freeholders  of  the  village,  at  the  court -leet  for  the  manor. 
This  cuftom  is  fmgular,  and  feems  to  indxate  that  Plelhy 
was  at  one  time  a corporate  town.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  v.,  by  John  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley, 


from  Morant’s  “ Hiftory,  &c.  of  Effex,”  folio  ; and  Gough  s 
“ Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Pleflry,”  4to. 

PLESMONE,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  fignify 
plenitude  or  fatiety. 

PLESSEVITZ  A,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Croatia  ; 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Bihacs. 

PLESSOW,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; Smiles 
W.  of  Kalifch. 

PLESTIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Lannion  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Lannion.  The  place  contains 
4862,  and  the  canton  9460  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  105 
kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

PLESUR,  a river  of  the  Grifons,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine  at  Coire. 

PLESZ,  or  Plesse,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Silefia,  and 
capital  of  a lordihip,  in  the  principality  of  Ratibor,  on  the 
borders  of  Poland,  furrounded  with  walls,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  containing  two  churches  ; 17  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Tefchen.  N.  lat.  49°  57'.  E.  long.  18°  56'. 

PLETCHBERG,  a mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the- 
canton  of  Berne  ; 22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Thun. 

PLETHORA,  7T?i5)0wpa,  in  Medicine,  from  7rX>iSi',  impleo, 
fullnefs  of  habit,  or  an  abundance  of  blood. 

Every  increafe  of  the  fluids  is  fometimes  called  plethora  ; 
but  the  medical  authors  who  fpeak  definitely,  limit  the 
term  to  a fuperabundance  of  good  blood.  (See  Van  Swie- 
ten,  Comment,  ad  Aph.  106.)  This,  then,  is  fcarcely  to 
be  conlidered  as  itfelf  a difeafe,  but  a degree  of  high  health, 
bordering  upon  difeafe  ; a condition  which  predzfpofes  to 
difeafe,  and  renders  the  perfon  liable  to  be  difordered  by 
any  exciting  caufe,  by  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  circu- 
lation may  be  accidentally  difturbed. 

The  mechanical  phyficians  aferibed  many  of  the  morbid 
aftions  of  the  fyftem  to  plethora  ; and  they  remarked,  that 
an  abundance  of  blood  was  inconvenient  to  the  animal  eco- 
nomy in  a relative  manner  only,  in  different  cafes,  viz.  rela- 
tive to  the  quantity,  to  the  fpace  occupied,  to  the  bulk, 
and  to  the  patient’s  ftrength.  The  firft,  plethora  ad  molem, 
or  ad  vafa,  fignified  the  ablolute  over-abundance  of  blood, 
as  feen  by  the  florid  diftention  of  the  minute  veffels,  and  de- 
tedled  by  a full,  oppreffed,  and  labouring  pulfe.  This  oc- 
curs generally  in  vigorous  conftitutions,  where  the  digeftive 
powers  are  ftrong  and  adlive,  and  the  wafte  from  exercife 
difproportioned  to  the  fupply.  The  fecond,  or  plethora  ad 
fpatium,  is  produced  when,  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluids 
remaining  the  fame,  the  capacity  of  the  veffels  is  diminifhed  ; 
as  may  be  exemplified  in  the  ftate  of  the  circulation  in  cold 
weather,  or  in  the  cold  fit  of  fevers.  The  third,  or  ple- 
thora ad  volunien,  implies  the  contrary  condition,  or  that  in 
which,  the  quantity  remaining  the  fame,  the  bulk  is  aug- 
mented, as  by  external  heat,  inflammatory  difeafes,  ftimu- 
lating  food  and  drink,  violent  paffions,  &c.  The  blood, 
however,  is  not  capable  of  much  expanfion  ; and  both  tliis 
and  the  preceding  condition  are  occafioned  rather  by  a change 
in  the  diftribution  of  the  blood,  than  by  any  adlual  variation 
in  its  condition.  By  cold,  it  is  driven  from  the  extreme  vel- 
fels  to  thofe  of  the  interior  ; by  heat,  it  is  admitted  into  the 
relaxed  veffels  of  the  external  parts.  The  laft,  or  plethora 
ad  vires,  figmfies  only  a comparative  weaknefs  of  the  circu- 
lating powers  ; fo  that  although  the  quantity  of  blood  be 
not  fuperabundant,  yet  it  is  greater  than  the  veffels  are 
enabled  to  diftribute  freely. 

After  all  thefe  refinements  of  pathology,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that  there  is,  in  fa6l,  but  one  kind  of  adlual  plethora, 
which  is  a real  fuperabundance  of  blood,  and  is  therefore 
the  eaufe  of  a predifpofition  to  difeafe,  efpecially  to  fevers, 
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to  all  inflammatory  affeftions,  fuch  as  gout  and  pleunly,  to 
apoplexy,  lethargy,  palfy,  and  the  rupture  of  blood-veffels. 
This  plethoric  ftate  is  produced  by  a vigorous  digeftive 
power  in  the  ftomach,  efpecially  in  certain  conftitutions, 
which  pollefs  a lax  contexture  of  the  venous  fyftein  ; and  its 
produftion  is  favoured  by  taking  copioufly  of  food  that  is 
nutritious  and  eafy  of  digettion,  by  quietnefs  and  compofure 
of  mind,  by  much  deep,  and  by  indolence  and  inadlivity  as 
to  mufcular  exertion.  (See  Corpulence.)  The  fymp- 
toms  by  which  the  exiftence  of  this  plethoric  Hate  are  in- 
dicated, are  thus  enumerated  by  Van  Swieten  : we  know 
that  it  is  prefent,  he  fays,  if  there  be  a great  rednefs  over 
the  whole  body,  efpecially  where  the  cuticle  is  fine  and  de- 
licate, as  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  the  infide  of  the  eye- 
lids, nofe,  mouth,  lips,  and  throat;  if  the  veins  are'dif- 
tended,  and  the  pulfe  at  the  fame  time  is  full  and  llrong  ; 
and  if  upon  unufual  motion,  or  expofure  to  heat,  or  taking 
of  wine,  a fenfe  of  fullnefs  and  dillention  is  felt  throughout 
the  body,  and  this  is  followed  by  dullnefs  and  drovvfmefs. 
Comment,  loc.  cit. 

The  cure  of  this  plethoric  ftate  is  not  always  eafy. 
Blood-letting  is  attended  with  temporary  relief  ; but  it  is  apt 
to  be  followed  by  an  increafe  of  the  fullnefs,  if  other  circum- 
ftances  are  not  attended  to.  But  with  it  fliould  be  combined 
a fyftem  of  diet,  more  cooling  and  fpare,  and  of  lefs  nu- 
tritious fubftances,  of  regularity  and  freedom  in  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  a gradual  attainment  of  the  power 
of  corporeal  exertion,  by  taking  exercife  at  firft  by  way  of 
geftation,  and  fubfequently  by  the  more  aftive  life  of  the 
mufcles,  even  by  bodily  labour,  if  that  prove  requifite. 

PLETHRON,  a Grecian  meafure,  by  fome  faid  to  con- 
tain 1444,  by  others  10,000  fquarefeet.  Arbuthnot. 

PLETTENBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Mark,  on  the  Elfe  and  the  Oefter,  governed 
by  its  own  magiftracy.  The  parifh-church  belongs  in  com- 
mon to  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  partly  in  agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
partly  in  the  manufaclure  of  coarfe  cloths  and  fmith’s  work, 
particularly  feythes  ; befide  other  handicrafts ; 28  miles 

S.  of  Hamm. 

Plettenberg’s  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  Africa. 
Cape  Seal,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  bay,  is  in  S.  lat. 
34“^  6'.  E.  long.  23°  48'.  Variation  of  the  compafs  27° 
12' W.  The  tide  flows  at  full  or  change  3'’  lo™,  and  rifes 
or  falls  five  or  fix  feet  perpendicular.  This  bay  fcarcely 
feems  capable,  by  any  expence,  of  being  rendered  fecure, 
even  for  fmall  craft,  in  the  winter  months  ; but,  in  the  fum- 
rner  feafon,  fhips  may  remain  without  any  danger.  Weft- 
ward  of  this  bay,  at  the  diftaiice  of  about  eighteen  miles,  is 
Knyfna,  which  lee.  Plettenberg’s  bay  is  a divifion  of  the 
diftriA  of  Zwellendam,  which  begins  at  the  Kayman’s  river, 
and  continues  to  the  inaccelfible  forefts  of  Sitfikamma.  The 
whole  of  this  traA  of  country  is  very  beautiful,  agreeably 
diverfified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  lofty  forefts.  Within  feven 
miles  of  the  bay  are  large  timber-U'ees,  and  the  furface  is  al- 
moft  as  level  as  a bowling-green,  over  which  the  feveral  roads 
are  carried.  The  peafantry  who  inliabit  this  diftrief  are 
moftly  wood-cutters,  who  earn  a very  hard  fubfiftence.  The 
great  diftance  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  400 
miles  of  bad  road,  allows  them  little  profit  on  a load  of 
timber,  when  fold  at  the  deareft  rate  in  tlie  Cape  market,  fo 
that  they  prefer  dilpofing  of  it  at  the  bay  for  a mere  trifle. 
Plank  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  in  width,  and  an  inch 
thick,  may  be  purchafed  on  the  fpot  at  the  rate  of  yl.  per 
foot  in  length.  The  bark  of  feveral  of  the  creeping  plants 
in  the  foreft  might  be  employed  as  lubftitutes  for  hemp  ; and 
the  iron  ores,  near  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  might  be  worked 
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by  clearing  away  the  wood,  of  which  there  is  an  inexhauiti- 
ble  fupply.  Barrow’s  Africa,  vol.  ii. 

PLETZDORF,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifliopric  of 
Bamberg  ; fix  miles  W.N.W.  of  Burg  Eberach. 

PLETZKY,  a town  of  Saxony  ; two  miles  W.  of 
Gommern. 

PLEVEN,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Vid  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Nicopoli. 

PIjEUGLIA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia  ; 
40  miles  W.  of  Jembafar. 

PLEVIN,  Plev  !NA,in  La’zu,  a warrant  or  afl'urance,  the 
fiime  with  pledge.  See  Pledge,  Replevin,  &c. 

PLEUMANGAT  , in  GengrapLy,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North  Coafts  ; 13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dinaii. 

PLEUMARTIN,  atown  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vienne,  and  ch  ef  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of 
Chatellerault.  The  place  contains  1205,  and  the  canton  7143 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  280  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

PLEUMAUDAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North  Coafts  ; fix  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dinan. 

PLEUNOS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Barea.  N.  lat.  31' 
40'.  , E.  long.  25°  20'. 

PLEURA,  in  Anatomy,  the  ferous  membrane,  which 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  See  Lung. 

PLEURISY,  Pleuritls,  in  Medicine,  an  inflammation 
of  the  pleura,  or  membrane  furrounding  the  lungs. 

The  pleurify  has  been  generally  diftinguiflied  by  medical 
writers  from  the  peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  fub- 
llance  of  the  lungs  ; by  the  greater  acutenefs  of  the  pain 
in  the  fide,  increafed  on  infpiration,  the  greater  hardnefs  and 
ftrength  of  the  pulfc,  the  drynefs  of  the  cough,  and  the 
greater  violence  of  the  fever.  It  is  in  fad,  however,  only 
a modification  of  the  fame  difeafe  with  the  peripneumony  ; 
whence  Dr.  Cullen  gave  the  fame  generic  name  pneumonia 
to  both.  We  (hall,  therefore,  refer  the  reader  to  the  former 
article,  where  all  the  modifications  of  pneumonic  inflamm.ation 
are  difeufled  at  length.  See  Peiupneui.ion  , . 

PLEURITIS,  the  pleurify. 

PLEUROCYSTUS,  in  Natural  Htjlory,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  general  arrangements  of  the  echini  marini. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  TrAiufov,  the fule,  and 
K-oro:,  the  anus. 

The  echini  of  this  divifion  are  diftinguiflied  from  the 
others,  by  having  their  anus  neither  on  the  fummit,  nor  in 
any  part  of  the  bafe,  but  in  fome  part  of  the  fuperficies  of 
one  of  the  fides. 

PLEURODYNE,  in  Medicine,  from  pleura  and  oSvrn, 
pain,  fignifies  a pain  of  the  fide,  independent  of  inflammation, 
as  pleuritis  denotes  the  pain  arifing  Irom  inflammation. 

A Hitch  or  pain  in  the  fide  often  occurs,  independently  of 
any  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  or  contiguous  or- 
gans, and  it  is  generally  increafed  by  the  adion  of  breathing. 

It  has  been  often  denominated  a falle  or  Jpurious  pleurijy. 
The  pain,  however,  is  feldom  leated  in  the  membrane  called 
the  pleura,  but  often  in  the  mufcles  of  the  chell,  fometimes 
in  the  other  membranous  parts  ; and  it  may  arife  from 
rheumatifm  afiefting  thofe  parts,  from  fpafm  or  cramp, 
from  a plethoric  condition,  or  from  a nervous  and  hyfterical 
ftate,  in  which  the  circulation  is  languid  and  irregular  ; it 
may  alfo  be  conneded  with  a gouty,  fyphilitic,  or  fcorbutic 
habit.  Sauvages  has  diftributed  the  pleurodyne  into  eigh- 
teen fpecies,  according  to  its  origin  from  one  or  other  of 
thefe  caufes.  (See  his  Nofol.  Method,  clafs  v.  gen.  ii. } 
The  term  is  now  moft  commonly  applied  to  rheumatic  paint 
affeding  the  mufcles  of  the  ribs  and  the  diapluagm. 
Rheumatism. 

PLEIJRON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  two 
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towns  in  ^tolia,  the  Old  and  the  New  ; the  former  fituated 
near  Calyon,  and  the  latter  near  mount  Aracynthus. 

PLEURONECTES,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  filhes  of 
the  order  Thoracici,  of  which  the  generic  charafter  is ; 
head  fmall ; eyes  fpherical,  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
head,  and  near  each  other  ; mouth  arched  ; jaws  unequal, 
toothed  ; gill-jnembrane  with  from  four  to  feven  rays  ; the 
cover  generally  of  three  lainiuas  ; the  body  is  convex  and 
coloured  above  ; flat  and  paler  beneath  ; the  vent  is  nearer 
the  head. 

This  genus,  which  confifts  of  about  thirty  fpccies,  com- 
prehends thofe  which  are  denominated  flat-fifh.  The  ftruc- 
ture  of  this  fifli  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  mofl:  curious 
deviations  from  the  general  uniformity  or  regularity  ob- 
ierved  by  nature  in  the  external  figure  of  animals,  in  which, 
tvith  a few  exceptions,  both  fides  of  the  body  are  perfeAly 
fimilar : but  in  the  cenus  Pleurcneftes,  the  animal  is  fo  con- 
ftituted,  that  one  fide  appears  to  reprefent  the  back,  and  the 
oppofite  fide  the  abdomen.  They  fwim  obliquely  or  on  tlieir 
lides,  and  the  two  eyes  are  always  placed  on  one  fide,  and 
it  is  from  this  circumftance  that  the  fedtions  into  wliicli  the 
Ipecies  are  divided,  are  conftituted  ; that  is,  according  as  the 
eyes  are  on  the  right  or  the  left  fide.  The  iiflr  of  this  genus 
refide  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  water,  owing  to  their 
having  no  air-bladder : they  often  bury  themfelves  in  the 
land  as  far  as  the  head,  by  which  means  they  efcape  the 
jaws  of  the  more  rapacious  tribes  ; the  eyes  are  covered 
with  a ni6titant  membrane ; the  noftrils  are  double  and 
contiguous  ; the  belly  is  without  ribs  ; the  fins  are  loft, 
and  moftly  with  fimple  rays  ; the  ventral  and  peftoral  long, 
the  tail  generally  rounded,  with  bifid  rays. 

A.  Eyes  loth  on  the  right  Side  of  the  Head. 

TRiCHODACTYnus.  Body  rough  ; pedforal  fins  filiform. 
This  is  only  known  from  the  defeription  of  Artedi,  who 
fays  that  it  is  rough,  of  a grey  colour,  with  dufley  varie- 
gations. It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  leas,  and  found  about 
Amboina. 

Zebra.  Body  with  numerous  tranfverfe  bands.  This 
is  reckoned  a very  elegant  fpecies,  and  readily  diftinguifhable 
by  its  colours,  the  upper  part  being  white,  with  a brovvnilh 
call  towards  the  back,  and  marked  from  head  to  tail  by 
numerous,  double,  deep  brown,  tranfverfe  bands,  palfing 
acrofs  the  fins  themfelves.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the 
common  foie.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  feas,  and  in  con- 
fiderable  elleem  as  an  article  of  food. 

Plagiusa.  Body  oblong,  fomewhat  rough  ; dorfal  and 
anal  fins  joined  to  the  tail.  It  inhabits  Carolina  ; the  body 
is  pale  and  cinereous. 

OcELLATUS.  Body  with  four  dark  brown  ocellate 
fpots ; the  irids  are  white.  Found  in  the  lea  about 
Surinam. 

* Hippoglossus  ; Holibut.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is 
perfectly  fmooth  ; the  tail  is  lunate.  This  fpccies  not  only 
exceeds  in  fize  all  the  reft  of  the  prefent  genus,  but  may  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  largeft  of  filhes,  properly  fo  called, 
having  been  found  of  the  weight  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Northern 
feas,  but  appears  to  arrive  at  its  greateft  fize  in  the  latter  ; 
it  is  the  moll  voracious  of  the  whole  tribe,  preying  on  a 
variety  of  other  fillies,  as  well  as  upon  different  kinds  of 
crabs,  Ihell-filh,  &c.  It  is  of  a longer  or  more  llender  form 
than  moft  other  flat-filh.  It  is  not  much  regarded  as  an 
article  of  food. 

Cynoglossus.  Body  oblong,  fmooth ; teeth  obtufe  ; 
tail  a little  rounded.  It  is  extremely  allied  to  the  preceding, 
and  has  been  regarded  rather  as  avariety  than  a diftinft  fpecies. 
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It  is  a native  of  the  Northern  feas,  and  found  m conliderable 
numbers  in  deep  bays  about  the  coafts  of  Greenland. 

* Platessa  ; Plaife.  Body  fmooth  ; behind  the  left  eye 
there  is  a row  of  fix  tubercles  reaching  to  the  lateral  line. 
The  plaife  is  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  others  of  the 
genus  by  its  lhape  and  colours,  being  very  broad  and  flat ; 
of  a fine  palilh  brown  above,  marked  both  on  the  body  and 
fins  by  pretty  numerous  orange-coloured  fpots  ; the  under 
fide  is  white.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Baltic,  and  Northern  feas,  and  is  found  in  conliderable 
plenty  about  our  own  coafts.  The  fleih  is  very  good,  efpe- 
cially  of  thofe  that  run  to  a large  fize. 

* Flessus  ; Flounder.  Lateral  line  rough  ; Ihort  fpines 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  fins.  The  flounder  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  fame  feas  as  thofe  in  which  the  plaife  is  found.  It 'is 
extremely  common  about  our  own  coafts,  and  frequents  our 
rivers  at  a confiderable  diilance  from  the  fait  waters  ; it  is 
in  confiderable  elleem  as  food,  and  great  quantities  are 
brought  to  the  London  markets. 

'*  Ro.seus  ; Rofe-coloured  Flounder.  Body  rofy  ; fins 
pale  yellow-brown.  It  is  frequently  taken  in  the  Thames. 

* Limanda  ; Dab.  Scales  very  fmall,  ciliate  ; fpinules 
at  the  root  of  the  dorfal  and . anal  fins  with  obtufe  teeth. 
It  inhabits  the  European  feas  ; is  lefs  and  thinner  than  the 
flounder  ; feeds  on  worms  and  infefts,  efpecially  fmall  crabs  ; 
it  fpawns  in  June ; the  fleih  is  reckoned  very  good. 

* LiEVis  ; Smear-dab.  Brown,  with  obfeure  yellow 
fpots,  beneath  white,  with  five  large  dufley  fpots  ^ fcales 
fmooth  ; the  dorfal  fin  has  feventy-nine  rays.  It  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  the  flefli  is  reckoned  good  for 
food. 

Limandoides.  Body  oblong,  rough  ; lateral  line  llraight, 
broad.  It  is  found  in  the  Northern  feas  ; it  refembles  the 
plaife  ; the  flefh  is  very  good. 

SoLEA  ; Sole.  Body  oblong,  rough  ; the  upper  jaw  is 
longer.  The  foie  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern,  Baltic, 
Mediterranean,  and  American  feas,  and  grows  to  the  length 
of  two  feet  or  more,  and  to  the  weight  of  fix  or  eight 
pounds  ; its  general  fize  is,  however,  very  much  fmaller.  It 
is  covered  with  fmall  rough  fcales  of  an  oblong  form,  each 
terminated  by  numerous  fpines,  and  very  llrongly  fallened 
to  the  Ikin.  Thefe  fcales,  from  the  elegance  of  their  ftruc- 
ture,  have  long  fince  formed  objefts  for -the  micro fcope  ; 
an  erroneous  idea  fometimes  prevails  that  the  fpiny  end  of 
the  fcale  is  that  by  which  it  is  inferted  into  the  fltin.  This 
fifli  delights  in  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  coafts  which  it 
frequents,  preying  on  fmall  flrell-filh,  fpawn,  fea-infe<fls,  &c. : 
it  is  generally  taken  by  the  trawl-net.  The  chief  fiftiery  is 
faid  to  be  at  Brixham,  in  Torbay. 

* Aknoglossu.s  ; Smooth  Sole.  Thin,  pellucid,  white, 
fmooth.  It  is  found,  though  but  feldom,  on  the  coafts  of 
Cornwall. 

Lixgu.ytula.  Vent  on  the  left  fide  ; the  teeth  are  very 
(harp. 

Glacialis.  Very  fmooth  ; above  brown,  beneath  white  ; 
middle  rays  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  rough,  with  fmall 
fpines.  It  inhabits  fandy  places  in  the  Frozen  fea,  and  is 
about  nine  inches  long. 

Peatessoides.  Body  above  with  brown  fpots.  It  in- 
habits fandy  places  in  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  Greenland  ; 
it  is  fcarcely  a foot  long  ; feeds  on  fmall  worms  and  fifli  ; 
in  Jhape  it  refembles  the  R.  linguatula  ; in  its  fcales,  the 
foie  ; and  in  its  fpots,  the  plaife. 

B.  Eyes  loth  on  the  left  Side  of  the  Head. 

Lineatus.  Body  rough,  barred  with  black  ; it  has 
no  peftoral  fins.  It  inhabits  North  America. 

Biuneatus. 
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BiLineatus.  Lateral  line  double,  and  alfo  without 
peftoral  fins.  It  is  a native  of  China. 

PuKCTATUS.  Body  broad  and  very  rough.  It  inhabits 
the  deep  fandy  places  of  the  Northern  fea.  It  is  reckoned 
a great  delicacy  in  Denmark. 

* Rhojibus  ; Pearl.  Body  fmooth.  It  is  found  in 
European  feas,  and  is  the  broadeft  of  its  fize,  except  the 
turbot  ; the  body  is  covered  with  fmall  fcales,  deep  brown, 
with  dirty  yellow  fpots,  beneath  white  ; the  flefh  is  very 
good,  but  inferior  to  the  turbot  defcribed  below. 

DEyTATus.  Body  oblong,  fmooth  ; teeth  extending  out 
of  the  mouth.  It  inhabits  Carolina. 

♦Maximus;  the  Turbot.  Body  rough.  This  fine fifii, 
fo  highly  prized  by  epicures,  inhabits  the  European  and 
Mediterranean  feas  ; grows  fometimes  to  thirty  pounds 
weight ; it  is  very  voracious,  and  feeds  on  infefts,  worms, 
and  teftaceous  animals  ; the  body  is  fquarer  than  any  other 
foecies  ; it  is  covered  with  obtufe,  unequal,  fpinous  tuber- 
cles ; above  it  is  brown,  varied  with  yellow  ; beneath  it  is 
white,  fpotted  with  brown  ; the  flelh  is  firm  and  excellent. 
For  the  method  of  catching  turbot,  fee  the  article  Turbot. 

♦ Passer  ; Whiff.  Lateral  line  much  curved,  prickly. 
It  is  a native  of  European  feas,  and  is  about  a foot  long  ; 
the  flefli  is  good. 

Papillosus.  Lateral  line  curved  ; body  papillous.  It 
inhabits  America,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a variety  of  the 
laft. 

Mancus.  Head  tuberculate  ; peftoral  fins  unequal.  It 
inhabits  the  fandy  bottoms  of  the  Brafil  and  Pacific  feas. 

Argus.  Body  variegated  ; tail  rounded ; jaws  equal. 
It  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caribbeq  iflands  ; 
the  body  is  covered  with  fmall  foft  fcales,  and  variegated 
with  y^ellow  fpots,  which  are  dotted  with  brown,  and  edged 
with  blue  ; the  body  is  fprinkled  with  brown  points. 

Lun  atus.  Body  with  fcattered,  blue,  half  ocellate  fpots. 
It  is  a native  of  the  North  American  feas  ; the  tail  is  lunate. 

Japoxicus.  Tongue  rough.  It  is  a native  of  the  Ja- 
pan feas.  It  is  about  fix  inches  long  ; the  colour  is  brownifli 
above,  and  whitifh  beneath  ; rays  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fin 
fo  extremely  numerous  as  to  be  counted  with  difficulty. 

PLEURO-PERIPNEUMONY,  or  Pleuro-Vneu- 

MONY,  in  Medicine,  a term  employed  to  denote  the  moll  com- 
mon form  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  in  which  both  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs  are  involved  in  the  difeafe  at  the  fame 
time.  See  Peripneumony. 

PLEURORTHNOPCEA,  a term  ufed  by  medical 
writers  to  exprefs  that  kind  of  pleurify  in  which  the  patient 
cannot  breathe,  unlefs  in  an  erect  polture. 

PLEUROTHALLIS,  in  Botany,  from  a-Xsu^K,  the  fide, 
and  9«a?,o--,  a hough  or  frond,  apparently  in  allufion  to  the 
lateral  infection  of  the  inflorefcence,  the  whole  plant  often 
confifting  of  but  a fimple  leaf  with  its  llalk  ; and  at  the 
fide,  where  both  unite,  the  flowers  are  produced. — Brown 
MSS.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  211.  — Clafs  and  order,  Gy- 
nandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchidea. 

Eff.  Ch.  Lip  of  the  neftary  connedted,  by  a joint, 
with  the  bafe  of  the  column.  Two  lower  calyx-leaves 
combined  underneath.  Maffes  of  pollen  two,  without  a 
furrow.  Br. 

1.  P.  rufc folia.  Butcher’s-broom  leaved  Pleurothallis. 
(Dendrobium  rufcifolium  ; Swartz  Orchid.  94.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  4.  135.  Epidendrum  rufcifolium  ; Jacq.  Amer. 
226.  t.  133.  f.  3.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1353.  Helleborine  rufci 
majoris  folio  ; Plum.  Ic.  171.  t.  176.  f.  2.) — Stem  elon- 
gated. Leaf  folitary,  ovato-lanccolate.  Flowers  aggregate, 
at  the  bafe  of  the  leaf. — Native  of  woods  in  the  Well  In- 
dies. It  flowers  in  the  Hove  in  May  and  June.  The  pe- 


rennial roots  confift;  of  numerous  long  fimple  fibres,  growing 
parafitically  on  the  branches  or  Items  of  trees.  Plants 
feveral,  about  a fpan  high,  forming  a tuft,  like  fmall  lilies 
of  the  valley,  but  the  foivers,  are  not  much  elevated.  Their 
form  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing. — We  pre- 
fume  the  two  other  fpecies  in  Plumier’s  tab.  176,  belong 
to  the  fame  genus ; but  the  above  is  alone  mentioned  in  Hort. 
Kew. 

PLEURS,  PLUR.S,  or  Piuro,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Switzerland,  which  was  formerly  large  and  flourifhing,  and 
fubjedl,  as  well  as  Chiavenna,  to  the  Grifons.  It  is  faid  to 
have  contained  three  churches,  many  large  houfes,  and  a 
{tone  bridge  over  the  Maria,  and  that  its  population 
amounted  to  at  leafl;  1500  inhabitants,  who  carried  on  no 
inconfiderable  commerce.  But  it  was  toully  overwhelmed 
by  the  fall  of  mount  Conto,  which  terrible  catallrophe  hap- 
pened on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  i6i8.  The  valley  in  which 
It  was  fituated  is  very  narrow,  and  the  whole  town  was 
buried  in  one  undiltinguiflred  ruin.  A contemporary  ac- 
count relates,  that  the  cloud  of  dull  and  rubbiffi  was  fo 
great  as  to  cover  the  lieavens  like  fmoke,  and  even  to  ex- 
tend as  far  as  Chiavenna  ; the  inhabitants  of  which  place, 
alarmed  at  the  phenomenon,  were  Hill  more  terrified  at  the 
fudden  difappearance  of  the  river  Maria,  the  courfe  of 
which  was  flopped  by  the  fallen  fragments  of  rock,  and 
apprehenfive  that  the  torrent  had  undermined  Chiavenna, 
they  precipitately  fled  in  great  numbers  to  the  mountains. 
A part  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins  of  a country 
houle,  belonging  to  the  richeft  family  in  the  place,  are  the 
only'  remains  of  its  former  exiltence. 

PLEURTUIT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ille  and  Villaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillricl  of  St.  Malo.  The  place  contains  6596,  and  the 
canton  10,973  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  75  kiliometres, 
in  4 communes. 

PLEUVAULT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Dijon. 

PLEXUS,  in  Anatomy,  a term  applied  to  various  parts 
of  the  body',  and  particularly  where  feveral  nerves  or  blood- 
veflels  are  united  together.  The  plexus  choroides  is  fitu- 
ated in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.  (See  Brain.) 
The  plexus  pampiniformis  is  miade  up  of  the  ramifications 
and  unions  of  the  fperraatic  veflels.  (See  Generation.) 
In  the  nervous  fyftem  plexufes  are  frequent,  particularly'  in 
the  great  fympathetic.  See  Nervous  Syfem. 

PLEYBEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  tlie 
department  of  Finillerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillridt  of  Chateaulin  ; five  miles  N.E.  oi  it.  The  place 
contains  3972,  and  the  canton  14,404  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory' of  375  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

PLEYBERG,  a town  of  the  ducliy  of  Carinthia, 
formerly  called  “ Auffenilein  20  miles  E.  of  Clagen- 
furt. 

PLIANT  Mealy  Tree,  in  Gardening,  a common  tree  in 
plantations.  See  Viburnum. 

PLICA,  \\\  Medicine,  commonly  mentioned  with  the  epi- 
thet Polonica,  becaufe  the  difeafe  is  endemic  in  Poland,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  is  an  affedlion  of  the  hair,  which 
becomes  matted  together,  and  thickened,  fo  as  to  form 
mafles  which  cannot  be  unravelled,  in  confequence  of  thede- 
poiition  of  a morbid  matter  in  and  about  the  hair. 

The  difeafe  is  called  Koltum,  or  Koltek,'m  Poland;  andbj' 
the  Germans  Weichfel-ocopff,  on  account  of  its  prevalence 
in  the  region  watered  by  the  Weichfel,  or  Villula.  Sauvages 
and  the  nofologills  have  denominated  it  Trichoma.  As  the 
difeale  is  never  feen  in  this  country,  except  by  the  acci- 
dental vilit  of  a perfon  affefted  with  it  from  the  country 
4X2.  where 
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where  it  prevails,  we  can  only  defcribe  it  after  the  writers 
who  have  witnelied  it.  The  molt  clear  and  concife  account 
of  it  is  given  by  M.  de  la  Fontaine,  furgeon  at  Warfaw,  in 
his  furgical  and  medical  treatifes  on  various  fubjefts  refpedt- 
ing  Poland,  publiflied  in  German,  from  which  we  fhall  ex- 
tract the  following  hillory. 

The  fymptoms  which  precede  the  morbid  affedtion  of  the 
hair  are  very  various,  and  often  put  on  the  appearance  of 
other  difeafes.  Thus  pfeudo-rheumatic  pains  are  fometimes 
the  antecedents  of  the  malady  : and  it  is  faid  that  apoplexy, 
mania,  and  various  nervous  difeafes  are  apt  to  occur,  as  well 
as  inflammations,  particularly  of  the  eyes,  indurations  of 
tlie  glands,  gangrene,  and  caries,  more  particularly  of  the 
naial  bones  and  cranium.  Sometimes,  however,  the  plica 
comes  on  without  any  previous  fymptom,  even  in  the  courfe 
of  one  night  ; and  violent  paflions  of  the  mind,  elpecially 
rage  and  terror,  are  faid  to  have  caufed  it  inftantaneoufly. 
The  moll  common  fymptoms  of  its  approach  are,  a fenfe  of 
weight  and  torpidity  in  all  the  limbs,  pains  in  the  back, 
giddinels,  difficulty  of  breathing,  ringing  in  the  e.ars,  with 
an  increafed  fecretion  of  cerumen,  dull  pains  in  the  orbits  of 
the  eyes  and  lacrymal  glands,  with  an  augmented  flow  of 
tears,  head-ache,  violent  itching  and  prickling  in  the  hairy 
fcalp,  pain  in  the  prxcordia,  and  deprellion  of  fpirits.  In 
many  patients  tliere  is  a remarkable  change  in  the  appetite, 
a craving  for  fpirituous  liquors,  and  for  new  and  flrange 
kinds  of  food,  while  they  loathe  the  things  which  they  ufed 
to  relilh  moll.  But  the  moll  certain  figns  that  a plica  will 
loon  be  formed,  are  clammy  fweats  about  the  head,  with  a 
diminution  of  pains,  and  a fcnfation  of  tightnefs,  as  if  the 
upper  parts  of  tlie  head  were  drawn  together. 

The  hairs  now  begin  to  grow  greafy,  and  emit  a remark- 
ably difagreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  frequent  alterna- 
tions of  Ihivering  and  heat,  and  feels  an  unpleafant  prick- 
ling cold  under  his  nails.  Under  thefe  circumllances,  a 
lort  of  crifis  takes  place,  upon  the  depofition  of  the  mor- 
bid matter  upon  the  hair  and  nails,  and  the  fymptoms  of  ill 
health  immediately  difappear,  except  in  fome  rare  cafes, 
where  a new  depofition  is  to  take  place,  and  the  crifis  is 
therefore  imperfedl.  The  matter  is  depofited  in  the  hairs, 
and  fometimes  in  greater  quantity  than  they  can  contain  ; 
they  then  buril,  and  a prodigious  quantity  is  poured  out 
between  them,  glueing  them  together.  It  is  not  true,  that 
the  hairs  extend  lo  much  that  blood  flows  out  of  them,  as 
has  been  affirmed,  or  that  they  bleed  on  being  cut.  Occa- 
fionally  the  matter  is  not  only  depofited  in  the  hairy  fcalp, 
but  upon  the  hair  of  the  pubis,  of  the  arm-pits,  or  upon 
the  nails.  If  the  fymptoms  continue,  a fecond  plica  will 
certainly  be  formed,  but  not  until  the  firll  has  feparated 
from  the  head,  and  new  hair  has  grown  : it  is  never  certain, 
however,  that  a fecond  will  not  be  formed  ; for  the  difeafe 
often  takes  on  a kind  of  periodic  form.  A conftant  fenfe 
of  cold  about  the  head,  and  particularly  at  the  temples,  is  a 
fure  fign  of  its  returning. 

Sometimes  the  whole  matter  is  depofited  in  one  half  of 
the  hair,  the  other  half  remaining  found  : in  which  cafes, 
the  previous  fymptoms  attack  only  one  fide  of  the  body. 
The  peculiar  form  of  the  matting  depends  upon  the  pre- 
vious falhion  of  the  hair  ; moll  of  the  men  cut  it  Ihort, 
while  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  have  uncommonly  long 
and  beautiful  hair.  The  morbid  matter  is  firll  depofited  in 
the  rete  Malpighii,  from  whence  it  penetrates  into  the  hair, 
fometimes  flovUy,  fometimes  rapidly.  The  moillure  oozing 
out  from  the  hairs  bind  them  fo  together,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  feparate  th^em  again  ; if  the  whole  hair  be  af- 
fefted,  it  forms  a kind  of  cap  ; if  it  flow  out  more  par- 
thdly,  feveral  tails  or  rope -like  plies  are  produced.  Some 
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days  after  the  mafs  of  difeafe  has  been  formed,  it  begins 
to  emit  an  odour  like  that  of  rancid  fat  ; and  when  it  is 
touched,  it  excites  a pricking  unpleafant  fenfation  in  the 
fingers.  M.  Fontaine  difiefted  a patient,  in  whom  the 
plica  had  come  on  juft  before  death,  and  he  found  the 
bulbs  of  the  hair  larger  than  natural,  from  which  he  preffed 
out  a pale  yellow  clammy  mucus.  In  another,  in  whom 
the  plica  was  already  old,  he  found  nothing  remarkable. 
The  plica  is  apt  to  be  produdlive  of  prodigious  numbers 
of  lice,  from  which  the  patient  fuffers  even  more  than 
from  the  difeafe. 

All  writers  have  divided  the  plica  into  feveral  fpecies, 
according  to  the  various  forms  which  it  affumes.  Sauvage.': 
has  deferibed  three  fpecies.  i.  Trichoma  cirrofiim,  or  what 
th.Q  Trawch.  cs\\  plique  en  cordons,  is  the  moll  common  form, 
when  it  appears  in  long  tails  or  cords,  as  before  mentioned. 
It  was  called  abfurdly  enough  by  Schultz,  plica  mas,  or 
the  male  plica.  2.  Trichoma  villofum,  the  plica  femina  of 
Schultz,  when  the  difeafe  is  more  generally  diffufed.  And 
3.  The  Trichoma  Polonicum,  when  it  fuddenly  extends  to  a 
great  fize,  and  forms  a cap  over  the  head.  M.  Alibert, 
in  the  treatife  “ Sur  les  Maladies  de  la  Peau,”  which  he 
is  now  conducing,  has  alfo  divided  la  plique  into  three 
fpecies,  and  points  out  feveral  varieties  under  each.  His 
firll  is  Plique  mulltformc,  or  Plica  caput-medufa,  which  ap- 
plies to  the  tail-like  or  ferpentine  agglutinations,  which 
may  not  be  inaptly  compared  to  the  fabulous  head  of  Me- 
dufa.  His  fecond  fpecies  is  Plique  d queue,  ou  folitaire,  or 
Plica  longi-cauda,  in  which  the  plicas  are  not  divided,  as  in 
the  former  fpecies,  but  reunite  and  form  one  tail-like  mafs, 
not  unlike  the  tail  of  a quadruped,  often  acquiring  a great 
length.  And  his  third  is  Plique  en  majfe,  or  Plica  cefpitofa, 
in  which  a conglomerated  mafs  is  formed  over  the  head, 
without  any  tail-like  diviiions.  Thefe  arbitrary  claflifica- 
tions  afford  at  leall  fome  diftiiuft  notion  of  the  varieties  of  ap- 
pearance which  the  difeafe  affumes. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  the  plica,  according  to  M.  de  la 
Fontaine,  is  a peculiar  morbid  matter,  which  is  clammy 
and  acrid,  has  its  feat  in  the  lymph,  and  is  depofited  cri- 
tically upon  the  hair  or  nails.  When  it  is  depofited  upon 
the  nails,  either  of  the  hands  or  the  feet,  they  become 
larger,  thicker,  prominent,  deformed,  horny,  and  ill-co- 
loured, but  not  black. 

The  exciting  caufes  are  altogether  uncertain  ; for  neither 
the  air,  water,  nor  food,  feems  to  have  any  influence  in 
producing  it  ; nor  are  cleanlinefs  and  regular  combing  the 
hair  any  defence  againll  it.  Experience  fliews,  however, 
that  it  is  a contagious  difeafe,  and  very  often  congenital  ; 
at  the  fame  time,  thofe  to  whom  it  is  communicated  by 
contadl  are  faid  to  have  it  llightly,  and  to  be  eafily  cured. 
It  fpares  no  fex,  age,  or  condition,  nor  even  newly  ar- 
rived llrangers,  and  fome  infants  bring  it  into  the  world 
with  them ; the  lower  dalles  of  the  people,  however,  fuffer 
moll  from  it  ; and  thofe  who  have  foft  brown  hair  are  moll 
frequently  affedled,  though  no  colour  efcapes.  The  plica 
is  never  white  ; but  when  it  drops  off  in  old  people,  it  is 
fometimes  fucceeded  by  white  hairs.  Poles,  who  travel, 
are  fometimes  affedled  with  it  in  other  countries,  and  even 
their  children.  There  is  no  accurate  hillory  of  its  origin  : 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians  have  not  mentioned 
the  difeafe  ; but  fome  modern  writers  affirm  that  it  was  im- 
ported from  Tartary  in  the  year  1387.  It  now  prevails  in 
Tartary,  White  and  Red  Ruflia,  Lithuania,  and  from  the 
fource  of  the  Villula  to  the  Carpathian  mountains ; but  js 
more  frequent  in  fome  dillridls  than  in  others. 

The  method  of  cure  recommended  for  plica  varies  with  the 
circumllances  of  the  cafe.  When  fever  is  prefent,  moderate 
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evacuations  miift  be  reforted  to  ; but  blood-letting  is  to  be 
employed  with  great  caution.  M.  de  la  Fontaine  compares 
the  dileafe  with  the  fmall-pox,  in  which,  when  the  febrile 
aftion  is  too  feeble  to  produce  the  eruption,  it  mull  be 
increafed  ; when  it  is  too  violent,  it  mull  be  diminilhed. 
Hence  the  patient  mull  be,  in  fome  inllances,  fupported 
by  generous  diet  ; while,  in  others,  a fpare  regimen  mufl 
be  adopted.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  crifia,  the  fame 
writer  recommends  the  ufe  of  fudorilics,  and  appears,  in- 
deed, to  confider  antimony  as  a fpecific  in  this  dileafe.  The 
older  phylicians  praife  the  lycopodium  as  polfelfed  of  fpe- 
cific powers,  but  without  any  good  grounds  ; and  the  com- 
mon people  believe  in  a great  number  of  fpecific  reme- 
dies, but  the  difeafe  has  not  become  lefs  frequent,  notwith- 
llanding  thefe  fuppofed  means  of  cure.  Mercurials,  efpe- 
cially  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  exciting  lalivation,  are 
faid  to  be  highly  detrimental  in  every  cafe  ; but  if  the  dif- 
eafe be  complicated  with  fyphiHs,  the  corrofive  muriate  of 
mercury  is  very  beneficial. 

External  remedies  are  almoll  always  necellary  ; fuch  as 
the  application  of  warmth  to  the  head,  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour, warm  bath,  or  fomentations  made  with  the  decodlions 
of  various  plants  ; a decodlion  of  foap  is  elleemed  beneficial 
when  the  head-ache  is  fevere.  Sinapifms  and  blillers  are 
likewife  applied  with  advantage.  The  plica  may,  or  may 
not,  be  cut  off  according  to  circumflances.  After  a com- 
plete crifis,  it  feparates  from  the  head,  and  remains  attached 
only  by  found  hair.  This  may  take  place  in  a few  days, 
weeks,  or  months.  If  it  has  loll  its  peculiar  fmell  and 
greafy  appearance,  has  become  dry,  and  all  concomitant 
fymptoms  have  ceafed,  it  may  be  cut  olf  by  dividing  the 
found  hair ; for  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  an  old  plica 
cannot  be  cut  in  the  middle  without  giving  pain.  The 
new  hair  may  be  walhed  with  warm  water,  and  combed 
out.  If,  however,  the  plica  be  new,  fit  fall  on  the  head, 
caufe  a prickling  in  the  fingers  when  touched,  and  the  ge- 
neral fymptoms  have  not  lubfided,  it  mull  not  on  any  account 
be  cut  off.  The  moft  dreadful  accidents  often  immediately 
enfue  from  fuch  praftice.  Some  have  become  inllantly 
blind,  or  have  died  from  apoplexy,  or  in  epileptic  convul- 
fions.  The  people  are  fo  much  afraid  of  this,  that  they 
will  feldom  permit  the  plica  to  be  cut  off,  even  when  it 
may  be  done  with  fafety.  If  bad  confequences  follow  the 
cutting  oil  of  the  plica,  the  mofl  certain  and  fpeedy  re- 
medy is  to  apply  it  in  its  former  fituation.  This  mull  be 
done  before  it  becomes  dry  ; and  it  is  almofl  incredible, 
fays  M.  de  la  Fontaine,  that,  after  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
days,  it  will  again  adhere  to  the  head.  He  does  not  main- 
tain that  it  grows  to  the  Humps  of  the  hair  5 but  that  in- 
numerable examples  prove,  that  a kind  of  callus  is  formed, 
as  in  a fraftured  bone.  If  the  plica  be  not  brought  to  ad- 
here again,  the  patient,  if  he  furvive,  remains  exceffively 
Tick,  until  the  hair  grow,  and  a new  plica  be  formed.  The 
Jews,  who  are  bigotted  to  their  own  culloms  and  methods 
of  cure,  never  permit  it  to  be  cut  off,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  difgulling  than  one  whofe  beard  and  whilkers  are  af- 
fe<fled  with  this  difeafe. 

If  the  morbid  matter  be  depofited  on  the  furface  of  the 
body,  it  is  faid  to  occafion  malignant  and  obllinate  fores, 
which  give  a great  deal  of  trouble.  If  it  have  a tendency 
to  depofit  itfelf  in  the  nails,  it  mull  be  encouraged  by  the 
application  of  ftimulants,  fuch  as  tinffure  of  cantharides, 
blifters,  or  by  touching  a frelh  plica  with  the  fingers.  The 
nails  do  not  feparate  fo  readily  as  the  hair,  a-nd  can  only  be 
fafely  cut  off  when  new  nails  have  begun  to  grow  ; and  this 
often  does  not  happen.  The  Poles  believe,  that  keeping 
their  hair  fhort,  or  even  fhaving  the  head,  is  a prefervative 


againft  this  difeafe  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  men  fuller 
much  more  than  the  women,  whole  hair  is  long ; and  it  at 
lall  affedls  the  hair  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

M.  de  la  Fontaine  recommends  a mild,  attenuant,  andcor- 
reiflive  diet,  as  in  other  difeafes  proceeding  from  acrimony 
of  the  fluids,  with  the  ufe  of  ripe  fruits.  The  correft- 
nefs  of  his  advice,  however,  may  be  juftly  queftioned, 
fince  he  informs  us,  that  the  diet  of  the  common  peo'ple 
in  Poland  confifts  almoll,  if  not  entirely,  of  vegetables, 
w'hich  are  generally  made  four.  He  concludes  by  this  fin- 
gular  obfervation,  that,  if  all  thele  means  be  inadequate 
to  produce  the  crifis,  hiomlation  of  the  dileafe  will  often 
effedl  it  ; and  that  this  is  performed  by  putting  on  a cap, 
which  has  jull  been  worn  by  one  w'ho  has  a recent  plica. 
See  Duncan’s  Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  fedl.  i.  Haller, 
Difputationes  Med.  tom.  i.  art.  16,  17.  Alibert,  Precis 
Theorique  et  Pratique  fur  les  Maladies  de  la  Peau,  p.  92, 
et  feq.  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society 
of  Mancheller,  vol.  iv.  part  2. 

Plica,  Lat.  a pleat,  a fold,  a wrinkle,  the  name  of  a mu- 
fical  charafter  in  the  firfl  time-table  that  w^as  formed.  It 
was  a kind  of  ligature,  or  retardation  [fignum  mornfitatis, 
fays  de  Muris)  ; it  ferved  for  a feries  of  notes  in  palling 
from  one  found  to  another  by  regular  degrees  from  a femi- 
tone  to  a 5th  afeending,  and  defeending  : it  was  of  four 
kinds  : i.  The  long  plica  alcending,  a fquare  figure  with 


one  Angle  llroke  or  tail  afeending, 


2.  The  long  plica 


defeending  has  two  Hrokes  or  tails,  one  longer  than  the 


3.  The  fliort  plica  afeending  has  a Angle  tail 


on  the  left  lide  turned  up,  The  4th  plica  has  a Angle 

tail  on  the  left  fide  defeending, 

PLICARIA,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  for  the 
club-mofs. 

PLICATED  Leaf.  See  Leaf. 

PLIGHT,  in  our  old  Laiu  Books,  a term  which  figni- 
fies  the  ellate,  with  the  quality  of  the  land  ; though  fome- 
times  it  extends  alfo  to  the  rent-charge,  and  the  poflibility 
of  a dower.  Coke’s  lull,  fob  221. 

PLINIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Plumier,  in  memory 
of  the  famous  Roman  naturalill  ; fee  Pliny.  Plum. 
Gen.  9.  t.  II.  Linn.  Gen.  270.  Schreb.  337.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  2.  998.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  3.  Jull.  342.  La- 
marck Illullr.  t.  428. — Clafs  and  order,  Icofandrla  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Hefperldese,  Linn.  Rofaens  affine,  Jull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fmall,  of  one  leaf, 
flat,  in  five  acute  reflexed  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
ovate,  concave,  w'idely  fpreading.  Stam.  Filaments  twenty, 
inlerted  into  the  calyx,  capillary,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  globofe.  Bffi-  Germen  fuperlor,  roundifli ; llylc 
awl-lhaped,  wavy  ; lligma  Ample.  Peric.  Drupa  globofe, 
furrowed,  of  one  cell.  Seed.  Nut  folitary,  large,  ovate, 
rough,  cloven  at  the  fummit. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  fegments.  Petals  five.  Drupa 
fuperior,  furrowed.  Nut  rough. 

Obf.  Every  botanifl,  who  has  attended,  in  any  manner, 
to  the  fubjedl,  is  aware  of  the  great  obfeurity  that  envelops 
this  genus,  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Plu- 
micr,  and  which  no  fucceeding  botaniH  has  been  able  to 
verify  ; except  perhaps  Allamand,  from  whofe  communica- 
tions Linnaeus  correcfled  the  generic  charafter  as  above. 
Some  have  fuppofed  Plumier  to  have  been  totally  miftaken, 
as  to  the  germen  being  fuperior,  and  that  Plinia  is  no  other 
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than  an  Eugenia.  Linmeus,  and  Allamand  poOibly,  con- 
founded thefe  genera  in  their  ideas  ; for  their  P.  rubra  is,  as 
every  body  knows,  Eugenia  unijlora.  See  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  2.  962,  where  its  multifarious  fynonyms  are  correftly 
ftated ; fee  alfo  our  article  Eugenia.  We  fubjoin  all  we 
can  find  upon  record  of  the  original  and  only  fpecies  of 
PUnia,  of  which  we  have  never  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  fee 
a fpecimen. 

I.  P.  crocea.  Orange-fruited  Plinia.  Linn.  Mant.  244. 
Willd.  n.  I.  (P.  pinnata ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  i.  516. 
ed.  2.  735.  P.  pentapetala;  Linn.  Mant.  402.  P.  fruftu 
croceo,  odorato  ; Plum.  Ic.  219.  t.  225.;  By  Plumier’s 
figure,  which  is  our  only  guide,  this  appears  to  be  a 
tree,  with  round  alternate  branches.  The  leaves  are 
oppofite,  nearly  feflile,  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  about  three 
inches  long  and  one  broad,  apparently  fmooth,  with  one 
rib,  and  many  tranfverfe  incurved  veins.  Flowers  fcat- 
tered  over  the  larger  branches,  nearly  feflile,  folitary, 
fcarcely  fo  big  as  a hawthorn  bloflbm,  the  tapering  Jlylc 
projefting  beyond  the  numerous  Jlamens,  which  are  them- 
felves  longer  than  the  petals.  Fruit  globular,  faffron- 
coloured  and  fragrant,  according  to  Plumier,  the  fize  of  a 
large  goofeberry,  deeply  furrowed  and  wrinkled.  Nut 
more  llightly  furrowed,  or  rather  quite  globular  and  only 
ftriated,  large,  with  a thin  fhell,  and  full  kernel. 

Burmann,  the  editor  of  Plumier,  mifconceived  the  leaves 
to  be  abruptly  pinnate,  taking  the  whole  branch  for  a leaf. 
Linnaeus  adopted  this  error,  and  having  once  made  a falfe 
Hep,  he  floundered  deeper  and  deeper  in  trying  to  correbh 
himfelf,  altering  the  fpecific  name  time  after  time,  and  con- 
trafting  the  plant  with  one  of  a different  genus  ; into  which 
laft  miftake  he  was  indeed  led  by  his  correfpondent  Alla- 
mand. We  do  not  prefume  to  throw  any  new  light  on  this 
obfcure  point  of  botanical  hiftory,  but  what  we  have  col- 
lefted  may  ferve  to  aflift  thofe  who  may  be  fo  fortunate  as 
to  meet,  in  fome  part  of  the  Weft  Indies  or  of  South  Ame- 
rica, with  the  plant  Plumier  defcribed.  Dr.  Swartz,  who 
inveftigated  the  former  with  great  induftry,  feems  never  to 
have  feen  the  Plinia;  nor  has  he,  in  his  Obfervationes  Bota- 
nic<B,  203,  done  more  than  indicate  the  generic  confufion,  to 
which  we  have  fufliciently  adverted. 

Plinia,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  a plant  of  the  exotic 
Ihrubby  kind  for  the  ftove,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
is  the  red-fruited  plinia,  or  myrtle  ( P.  pedunculata. ) 

Method  of  Culture. — It  is  increafed  by  the  feeds,  which 
ihould  be  procured  from  abroad,  and  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots,  filled  with  rich  mould,  plunging  them  in  a bark  hot- 
bed, when  they  appear  in  the  fame  leafon.  They  may  alfo 
be  increaled  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots,  in  the 
later  fpring  and  fummer  months,  in  pots  filled  with  good 
earth,  covering  them  with  hand  or  bell-glafles,  and  water- 
ing them  occafionally.  They  may  be  fo  rooted  as  to  be  fit 
for  removing  into  feparate  pots  the  fame  year. 

It  is  a plant  highly  ornamental  in  ftove  colleftions,  from 
its  flowering  in  the  winter  fealon, 

PLINIANA,  in  Geography,  a town  or  rather  village  of 
Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Lario  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Como. 
This  place  is  remarkable  for  a Angular  fountain,  which  is 
ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  ftate  as  defcribed  by  Pliny,  lib.iv. 
ep.  30.  This  fpring  burfts  from  a rock,  and  falls  in  natural 
cafcades  into  the  lake  of  Como.  It  ebbs  and  flows  three 
times  a day  ; gradually  rifing  until  it  forms  a confiderable 
ftream,  and  then  as  gradually  fubfiding  till  it  becomes  almoft 
dry. 

PLINLIMMON,  a mountain  of  Wales,  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  county  of  Cardigan,  on  the  borders  of  Montgomery- 
ftiire. 


PLINTH,  from  tXiv9o?,  brick,  in  ArchitePure,  a flat 
fquare  member,  in  form  of  a brick  : fometimes,  alfo,  called 
the  flipper. 

The  plinth  is  ufed  as  the  foot,  or  foundation  of  columns : 
being  that  flat  fquare  table,  under  the  mouldings  of  the 
bafe  and  pedeftal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  order , Teem- 
ing to  have  been  originally  intended  to  keep  the  bottom  of 
the  primitive  wooden  pillars  from  rotting. 

The  plinth  is  alfo  called  the  orle  or  orlo. 

Vitruvius  alio  calls  the  Tufcan  abacus,  plinth,  from  its 
refembling  a fquare  brick. 

Plinth  of  a Statue,  8cc.  is  a bafe  or  ftand,  either  flat, 
round,  or  fquare,  ferving  to  fupport  a ftatue,  &c. 

Plinth  of  a Wall,  is  a term  for  two  or  three  rows  of 
bricks  advancing  out  from  the  wall  ; or  in  the  general  for 
any  flat  high  moulding,  ferving  in  a iront  wall  to  mark  the 
floors  ; or  to  fuftain  the  eaves  of  a wall,  and  the  larmier  of 
a chimney. 

PLINTHITIS,  a kind  of  alum  found  in  fome  of  tlie 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  called  alfo  placltis,  from  its 
ufually  being  found  in  thin  cakes. 

PLINTMIUM,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a ma- 
chine invented  for  the  making  extenlion  of  diflocated  or 
fraftured  limbs.  Oribafius  defcribes  leveral  kinds. 

PLINY,  the  elder,  Caius  Plinius  Secundus,  in 
graphy,  a diftinguilhed  Roman  writer,  was  born,  it  is 
thought,  at  Verona,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  23. 
He  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family,  and  ferved  in 
the  army  during  the  wars  in  Germany.  He  rofe  to  various 
public  employments  under  the  emperors  Nero,  Vefpafian, 
and  Titus.  It  is  laid  that  there  is  fcarcely  a man  of  bufi- 
nefs  who  was  fo  devoted  to  ftudy,  or  comprehended  fuch  an 
extent  of  literary  refearch.  The  following  is  the  mode  of 
his  fpending  his  time  at  Rome,  wlien  he  was  high  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  imperial  favour.  Before  day-break  he 
waited  upon  Vefpafian,  who  was  alfo  an  early  rifer,  and 
then  proceeded  to  execute  the  emperor’s  orders.  On  re- 
turning home  he  employed  the  reft  of  the  day  in  ftudy. 
After  taking  alight  repaft,  he  reclined  in  the  fun  according 
to  the  Roman  cuilom,  while  a book  was  read  to  him,  from 
which  he  took  notes.  He  never  perufed  any  work  without 
making  extrahls,  as  he  was  accuftomed  to  fay  “ that  no 
book  was  fo  bad  as  not  to  afford  fomething  valuable.”  He 
tlien  bathed,  flumbered  a little,  and  rifing  frefli,  as  if  to  a 
new  day,  Itudied  till  fupper  time.  Even  during  that  repaft 
a reader  was  at  his  fide,  as  there  was  upon  all  his  journies  ; 
and  a vacant  hour  never  occurred  which  he  did  not  employ 
in  reading  and  writing.  Of  his  avarice  of  time,  his  nephew, 
the  younger  Pliny,  gives  the  following  inftance  : one  of  his 
friends  having  obliged  the  reader  to  repeat  fomething  that 
he  had  pronounced  improperly,  “ Did  you  underftand  him  ?” 
faid  Pliny,  “ I did,”  he  replied.  “ Why  then  did  you  ftop 
him  ? We  have  loft  more  than  ten  lines  by  the  interruption.” 
He  always  went  from  place  to  place  in  a fedan,  that  he 
migh.t  read  on  his  road,  and  reproved  his  nephew  for  walking 
as  fo  much  time  loft.  The  plan  thus  adopted  by  the  phi- 
lofopher,  it  might  be  fuppoled,  would  have  precluded  all 
original  obfervation  and  refledtion  ; but  he  was  diligent  in 
natural  purfuits,  and  it  was  his  ardent  curiofity  and  thirft 
of  knowledge  that  occafioned  his  death.  He  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  ftationed  atMifenum,  wTen,  in  the  month 
of  Auguft,  A.D.  79,  a great  eruption  of  Vefuvius  broke 
out.  On  its  firft  appearance  he  fteered  direftly  to  the  fpot, 
as  well  for  the  humane  purpofe  of  giving  afliftance  to  the 
fugitives,  as  for  viewing  the  progrefs  of  the  eruption.  The 
volcano  raged  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  fpread  alarm  through 
all  the  vicinity.  While  others  were  flying  he  ordered  his 
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pilot  to  fteer  directly  acrofs  to  Stabije,  where  his  friend 
Pomponianus  had  a villa.  He  there  landed,  and  paffed  the 
night  in  the  houfe.  In  the  mean  time  fliovvers  of  aihes  al- 
moft  blocked  up  his  apartments,  while  the  walls  were  fliakeB 
with  an  earthquake,  and  towards  the  morning  it  appeared 
neceflary  to  quit  the  place.  In  his  flight  he  was  fuftocated, 
being  then  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  high  in  reputation 
and  dignity,  and  in  great  efteem  with  the  emperor  Titus. 
His  works  are  as  follow;  “ On  the  Ufe  of  the  Javelin  on 
Horfeback  “ On  the  I^ife  of  Pomponius  Secundus “ Of 
the  Wars  in  Germany,”  in  twenty  books  ; “ On  Oratory,” 
three  books  ; “ On  Grammar,”  eight  books ; “ On  the 
Hiftory  of  his  own  Times,”  thirty-one  books  ; “ On  Na- 
tural Hiftory,”  thirty-feven  books.  Of  all  thefe  works, 
that  on  natural  hillory  is  the  only  one  tliat  has  come  down 
to  our  times,  and  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  moll  valuable 
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relics  of  claflical  antiquity.  The  editions  of  this  work  were 
very  numerous  at  an  early  period,  and  many  learned  men 
have  employed  their  talents  in  correcting  the  text.  Har- 
douin  was  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  as  well 
as  induftrious  editors.  His  edition,  in  five  volumes  qto., 
Par.  1685,  W'as  fuperior  to  any  at  that  time  publifned.  He 
has  been  fucceeded  by  others,  and  in  1779,  Brotier  gave  a 
new  edition  at  Paris,  in  fix  vols.  lamo.,  which  is  much 
elleemed. 

Pliny,  the  younge;,  C.  Plinius  C,l:cilius  Secundus, 
born  at  Como,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A. 13.  62,  was  the  fon 
of  L,.  Cascilius,  by  a filler  of  the  elder  Pliny.  He  was  fent 
to  Rome  for  education,  and  after  perfecting  himfelf  in  the 
Greek  language,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Quin- 
tilian and  Nicetes.  His  difpofition  and  talents  caufed  him 
to  be  adopted  by  his  uncle  Pliny,  and  deflined  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  name  and  fortune.  He  was  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age  wdien  the  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius  took 
place,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  uncle.  He  had  imbibed  fo 
much  of  his  uncle’s  ardour  for  lludy,  that  he  chofe  to  remain 
reading  the  hiftory  of  Livy,  rather  than  accompany  his  uncle 
to  a nearer  view  of  the  interefting  but  fatal  phenomenon. 
He  began  to  plead  caufes  foon  after  his  uncle’s  death,  but 
his  labours  in  this  way  were  foon  interrupted  by  a campaign 
into  Syria,  with  the  rank  of  military  tribune.  He  did  not, 
however,  wholly  abandon  his  literary  purfuits  in  that  fitua- 
tion,  but  availed  himfelf  of  the  prefence  of  the  philofophers 
Euphrates  and  Artemidorus,  who  had  been  baniflied  Rome, 
with  the  other  profefidrs  of  philofophy,  by  Vefpafian.  After 
his  return  his  reputation  lor  eloquence  flood  fo  high,  that 
when  he  was  likely  to  harangue  the  people,  vaft  crowds  at- 
tended, and  he  was  fure  to  be  greeted  with  the  loudeft  ap- 
plaufes,  in  which  even  the  judges  fometimes  joined.  In 
the  reign  ofDomitianhe  was  railed  fuccelTively  to  the  offices 
of  qusftor,  tribune  of  tlie  people,  and  prjetor.  Under 
Nerva  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  prefeft  of  the  Sa- 
turnian treafury.  In  the  third  confulate  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  Pliny  was  one  of  the  honorary  confuls  termed  fuJfeBi, 
and  on  this  occafion  he  returned  public  thanks  to  the  em- 
peror in  an  oration,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  to  the  pane- 
gyric of  Trajan.  After  this  the  cai'e  of  the  channel,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  was  next  conferred  upon  him,  with 
the  augurate ; and  then  he  was  appointed  proconful ; whence 
he  wrote  to  Trajan  that  curious  letter  concerning  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftians,  which  is  extant  among  his  epillles.  Pliny’s 
letter  is  elleemed  as  almoft  the  only  genuine  monument  of 
ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  relating  to  the  times  immediately 
fucceeding  the  apoftles,  it  having  been  written  within  about 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  the  apoftle  Paul.  It  has  been 
preferved  by  Chriftians  themfelves,  as  a clear  and  unfufpi- 
cioua  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  dodlrine  and  pradlice, 


and  IS  frequently  appealed  to  by  the  early  writers  of  the 
church  againft  the  unprovoked  cdumnies  of  their  adverfa- 
ries.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of  Pliny  after  his  return 
from  Bithynia ; antiquity  is  alfo  filent  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death  ; but  it  is  conjeclurcd,  that  he  died  either  a little 
before  or  foon  after  Trajan  ; that  is,  about  the  year  1 16. 

It  appears  that  he  loft  his  firil  wife  in  . the  beginning  of 
Nerva’s  reign,  and  that  foon  after  he  married  his  beloved 
Calphurnia  : he  never  had  any  children.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatell  wits,  and  one  of  the  worthieft  men  among  the 
ancients.  He  had  fine  parts,  which  he  cultivated  with  great 
care.  He  wrote  and  publiffied  a great  number  of  pieces ; 
but  nothing  has  efcaped  the  wreck  of  time  except  the  books 
of  Letters,  and  the  panegyric  upon  Trajan.  This  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  a mafter-piece  of  excellent  compolition. 
It  is  an  elaborate  fpecimen  of  true  eloquence,  chiefly  01 
value  as  containing  enlarged  views  of  the  duties  of  a fove- 
reign.  Some  writers  have  faid,  that  no  panegyrill  was  ever 
pofleffed  of  a finer  fubjeft,  and  on  which  lie  might  better 
indulge  in  all  the  flow  of  eloquence,  without  incurring  the 
fufpicion  of  flattery  and  falfehood  ; but  others  obferve,  that 
as  it  was  compofed  at  the  very  beginning  of  Trajan’s  I'eign, 
it  has  but  little  weight  as  a tellimony^  to  the  merits  of  that 
excellent  emperor.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  the  happy 
means  of  fixing  his  character,  and  it  is  no  fmall  praife  if  it 
produced  this  fort  of  effedl,  and  that  the  youthful  emperor 
was  determined  by^  a life  of  virtue  to  deferve  all  the  encomia 
paid  to  him.  His  epillles,  in  ten  books,  are  much  to  be 
prized  for  the  anecdotes  with  which  they  abound,  of  the  cha- 
radlers  and  incidents  of  the  times,  and  likewife  for  the  pu- 
rity and  elevation  of  their  moral  fentiments,  which  imprefs 
a favourable  idea  of  the  writer.  They  were  no  doubt  in- 
tended for  the  public.  Every  epiftle  is  a kind  of  hiftorical 
flcetch,  in  which  we  have  a view  of  him  in  fome  ftriking  at- 
titude either  of  adlive  or  contemplative  life.  They  llrongly 
mark  that  love  of  applaufe  which  was  unqueftionably  liis 
ruling  paffion,  and  afford  fome  curious  farits  relative  to  the 
modes  of  feeding  a writer’s  vanity  in  thofe  times.  They  ex- 
hibit the  writer  as  a profefled  rhetorician,  entertaining  and 
perhaps  wearying  his  friends  with  long  and  laboured  orations 
and  recitations,  commanding  coiiftant  plaudits  by  virtue  of 
his  rank,  his  wealth,  and  his  truly  ellimable  qualities  ; but 
he  was  probably  in  fome  inftances  the  dupe  of  adulation. 
The  heft  editions  of  Pliny  the  younger  are  the  Variorum  by 
Veenhufius ; and  that  by  Longolius.  His  epillles  have 
been  tranflated  into  Engliffi  by^  lord  Orrery  and  Mr.  Mel- 
moth  ; the  verfion  of  the  latter  is  fingularly  elegant.  Pliny 
contributed  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  a public  profeffor 
for  the  inftrudlion  of  youth  in  the  place  of  his  nativity  ; 
afiigned  an  annual  revenue  for  the  fupport  of  children  of 
both  fexes,  whole  parents  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  ; and 
founded  a public  library. 

PLISA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Minlk  ; 21  miles  E.  of  Minflt. 

PLITE  of  Lanvn,  in  our  Old  Writers,  feems  to  be  an 
ancient  meafiire,  as  a yard  or  ell,  at  this  time  ; it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Hat.  3 Ed.  IV.  cap.  5. 

PLIVA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Bofnia,  which  run? 
into  the  Verbas. 

PLIUSA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Baltic, 
between  Nerva  and  Ivangorod. 

PLIUSKINA  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutllc  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Verchnei-Udinfle. 

PLIWISCHEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland  ; 28  miles  E.  of  Koniglberg. 

PLOCAMA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Dr.  Solander, 
from  7rAi5x«p.oc,  a head  of  hair,  in  allufion  to  its  long  pen- 
dulous 
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dulous  entangled  branches. — Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  i.  v.  3. 
508.  ed.  2.  V.  2.  63.  Schreb.  797.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i. 
1210.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Monegynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea,  .Tufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  I'uperior,  of  one  leaf,  minute, 
five-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  bell-fhaped, 
in  five  deep  oblong  fegments.  Stain.  Filaments  five,  fhort, 
inferted  into  the  tube  ; anthers  linear,  erecl,  fomewhat  in- 
cumbent. Pyi.  Germeu  inferior,  globofe  ; ftyle  thread- 
Ihaped,  fwelling  upwards,  longer  than  the  llamens  ; ftigma 
obtufe,  undivided.  Perk.  Berry  nearly  globofe,  of  three 
cells.  Seeds  folitary,  linear -oblong. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  with  five  teeth.  Corolla  bell- 
fhaped,  five-cleft.  Berry  of  three  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

I.  V.pendula.  Drooping  Plocama.  Ait.  n.  i.  Willd. 
n.  I. — Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  from  which  country  it 
was  fent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Mafl'on  in  1779  ; and  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  we  have  a fpecimen  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Lambert.  It  is,  or  was,  kept  in  the  green- 
houfe  at  Kew  ; but  no  time  of  flowering  being  mentioned, 
the  plant  is  perhaps  now  loft,  without  having  ever  been 
figured,  or  fully  defcribed.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  ereft, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  roundifli,  fmooth,  with  generally 
alternate  branches,  of  which  the  uppermoft  are  extremely 
numerous,  drooping  or  pendulous,  flender,  obfcurely  quad- 
rangular, roughifh,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  ftalks, 
linear,  acute,  entire,  very  narrow,  fmooth,  fomewhat  flefhy. 
Stipulas  fmall,  acute,  between  the  footftalks,  permanent, 
and  at  lengtli  forming  a narrow  ring,  round  each  joint  of 
the  ftem  or  branch.  Flowers  terminal,  axillary,  or  from 
the  upper  forks  of  the  branches,  fmall,  on  fhort,  fimple, 
roughiflr Jlalks,  either  folitary,  or  two  or  three  together. 
Berry  not  half  the  fize  of  a currant.  The  whole  plant, 
except  the  old  Jlem,  turns  black  in  drying. 

PLOCE,  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  by  which  a word  is  re- 
peated, by  way  of  emphafis  ; in  inch  manner,  as  not  only 
to  exprefs  the  fubjeft,  but  fome  particular  character  or  pro- 
perty of  it. 

Cruelty  ! yes,  cruelty  beyond  all  example.  His  wife’s  a 
wife  indeed  ! So  Cicero  fays.  Young  Cato  wants  experience, 
but  yet  he  is  Cato. 

PLOCKEN-ALBEN,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Ca- 
rinthia  ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Mauten. 

PLOeZKO,  or  Plozk,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw, 
late  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a palatinate  of  the  fame  name 
in  Mafovia,  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Viftula  : the 
fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Gnefna.  It 
is  alfo  the  refidence  of  a palatine,  a caftellan,  and  a ftarofta  : 
and  contains  feveral  churches  richly  ornamented,  one  of 
which  is  the  cathedral.  The  provoft  or  dean  is  fovereign  of 
the  nobility  who  refide  here,  and  is  accordingly  ftyled  prince 
of  that  territory.  In  the  caftle  is  a gymnafium  or  feminary. 
The  provincial  court  of  judicature  is  held  in  this  town  : and 
a good  trade  is  carried  on  by  its  inhabitants  ; 64  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Warfaw.  N.  lat.  52°  17'.  E.  long.  19°  35'. 

PLOEMUR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Morbihan  ; two  miles  W.  of  L’ Orient. 

PLOEN,  or  Plok,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Flolftein, 
w'hich  has  feveral  times  been  deftroyed  by  fire  ; 23  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Lubeck.  N.  lat.  54°  10'.  E.  long.  lo"^  22'. 

PLOERMEL,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Morbihan.  The 
place  contains  4512,  and  the  canton  1 1,800  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  207^  kiliometres,  in  fix  communes.  N.  lat. 
47°  40'.  W.  long.  2°  59'. 

PLOESTI,  a town  of  Walachia  ; 200  miles  E.  of 
Belgrade. 


PLOEUC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
St.  Brieuc  ; 10  miles  S.  of  St.  Brieuc.  The  place  con- 
tains 5073,  and  the  canton  12,800  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  170  kiliometres,  in  fix  communes. 

PLOGASTEL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Quimper ; feven  miles  W.  of  Quimper.  The  place  contains 
1047,  and  the  canton  10,809  inliabitants,  on  a territory  of 
230  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

PLOK-PENIN,  in  Commerce,  a term  ufed  in  the  public 
fales  at  Amfterdam  for  a little  fum  given  by  the  laft  bidder. 

The  plok-pcnin  is  a kind  of  earneft,  by  which  it  is  fignified, 
that  the  commodity  is  adjudged  to  him. 

The  plok-penin  differs  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
commodity,  and  the  price  of  the  lot.  Sometimes  it  is 
arbitrary,  and  depends  on  the  pleafure  of  the  buyer  ; and, 
fometimes,  it  is  regulated  by  the  ordinances  of  the  burgo- 
mafters. 

PLOMBIERES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  theVofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  dillridl  of  Remiremont  ; fix  miles  S.W.  of  Remire- 
mont.  The  place  contains  1109,  and  the  canton  9947  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  215  kiliometres,  in  fix  com- 
munes. 

PLOMNITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  county  of 
Glatz  ; two  miles  N.W.  of  Habelfchwerdt. 

PLOMO,  in  Metallurgy,  a name  given  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  have  the  care  of  the  filver  mines,  to  the  ore  of  that 
metal,  when  it  is  found  adhering  to  the  furface  of  ftones, 
and  incrufting  their  cracks  and  cavities  in  the  form  of  fmall 
and  loofe  grains  of  gunpowder.  Though  thefe  grains  be 
but  few  in  number,  and  the  reft  of  the  ftone  have  no  filver 
in  it,  yet  they  are  always  very  happy  in  meeting  with  it,  as 
it  is  a certain  token  that  there  is  a very  rich  vein  fomewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood.  And  if  in  digging  forwards  they 
ftill  meet  with  thefe  grains,  or  the  plomo  in  greater  quantity, 
it  IS  a certain  fign  that  they  are  getting  more  and  more  near 
the  <rood  vein. 

O 

PLONCOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Finifterre  ; eight  miles  S.W.  of  Quimper. 

PI. ONE,  a river  of  Pomerania,  which  runs  into  the 
Dammifch  fee,  at  Damme. 

PLONEVEZ  de  Faou,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Finifterre  ; eight  miles  W.  of  Carhaix. 

PLONGEON,  in  Ornithology.  See  Colymbus. 

PLONKETS,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a kind  of  coarfe  wool- 
len cloth.  I Ric.  III.  cap.  8. 

PLONSK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
faw ; 22  miles  N.  of  Ploczko. 

PLOSAWO,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Belcz  ; 28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Belcz. 

PLOSS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  Bayreuth. 

PLOT,  Robert,  in  Biography,  a natural  philofopher 
and  antiquary,  was  born,  in  1641,  at  Borden,  near  Sitting- 
bourn,  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  his  degree  of  L.L.D.  in  1671.  Soon 
after  this  he  became  diftinguifhed  for  his  zeal  in  philofophi- 
cal  and  natural  fcience,  and  was  made  a fellow  of  the  newly 
conftituted  Royal  Society,  of  which  learned  body  he  was 
eledled  one  of  the  fecretaries  in  1682.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  the  firft  keeper  of  Aftimole’s  mufeum 
at  Oxford,  and  at  the  fame  time  profeflbr  of  chemiftry  in 
the  univerfity.  Antiquities  were  the  leading  objeAs  of  his 
purfuit,  and  in  1687  he  was  made  regifter  to  the  earl 
raarfhal’s  court,  and  in  169?  the  Mowbray-herald  extraordi- 
nary. 
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nary.  He  died  in  1696.  He  is  principally  known  in  the 
literary  world  by  his  two  county  natural  hiftories,  which 
were  the  firft  of  the  kind  publiflied  in  England,  and  were 
exemplifications  of  a great  plan  which  he  had  formed  for  a 
natural  hiftory  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  “ Natural 
Hiftory  of  Oxfordflrire”  was  publilhed  firft  in  1677,  and 
again  in  1705,  with  additions  and  corredlions  by  Mr.  Bur- 
man.  That  of  “ Staffbrdfhire”  was  publilhed  in  1679, 
and  reprinted  in  1686.  It  was  decorated  with  views  of  the 
feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  It  is  at  prefent  extremely 
fcarce  Both  thefe  county  hiftories  include  not  only  all 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  natural  hiftory,  but  whatever 
relates  to  arts,  manners,  and  antiquities,  and  all  other  me- 
merabilia.  As  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  con- 
ducted the  publication  of  their  Trania6lions  from  N°  143 
to  1 66  inclufive,  and  he  communicated  to  it  fome  papers  of 
his  own.  Since  his  death  two  letters  of  Dr.  Plot’s  have 
been  publilhed  relative  to  antiquities  in  Kent  and  Thetford. 
He  left  a number  of'  manufcripts,  among  which  were  large 
colleAions  for  a natural  hiftory  of  Kent.  Biog.  Brit. 

Plot,  or  Plott,  in  Gardening.  See  GB.A.ss,-plat,  &c. 

Plot,  in  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  fable  of  a tragedy  or  co- 
medy ; or  the  aftion  reprefented  therein. 

Plot  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  knot  or  intrigue 
which  makes  the  difficulty  and  embarrafs  of  a piece. 

The  unravelling  puts  an  end  to  the  plot. 

Plot,  in  Surveying,  the  plan  or  draught  of  any  parcel 
of  ground,  ei  gr.  a field,  farm,  or  manor,  furveyed  with  an 
inftrument,  and  laid  down  in  the  proper  figure  and  dimen- 
fions.  See  Plotting. 

PLOTILE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 25 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Miedniki. 

PLOTINOPOLIS,  in  Anclent'Deography,  a town  of 
Thrace,  upon  the  river  Hebrus  ; 22  miles  from  Trajano- 
polis,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

PLOTiNUS,  in  Biography,  a Platonic  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Lycopolis,  a city  of  Egypt,  in  or  about  the  year  204. 
In  very  early  life  he  began  to  Ihew  a great  fingularity  both 
in  tafte  and  manners.  He  began  to  ftudy  philofophy  at 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  and  for  fome  time  he  attended  the 
ledtures  of  different  famous  proieflbrs,  who  then  abounded 
in  Alexandria,  but  he  was  dilfatisfied  with  all  their  fyf- 
tems,  and  attached  hirafelf  to  Ammonius,  who  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  different  opinions  then  fubfifting  among  the 
philoiophers,  and  founded  a diftindl  ecledtic  fchool,  in 
which  he  taught  his  difciples  certain  iublime  dodtrines,  and 
myftical  pradtices,  which  he  communicated  to  them  under 
a folemn  injundlion  of  fecrecy.  With  the  inftrudtions  of 
fuch  a preceptor,  Plotinus,  whofe  mind  had  a ftrong  tinc- 
ture of  enthufiafm,  was  highly  delighted,  and  he  told  his 
friend,  that  he  had  now  met  with  a tutor  in  all  refpedts 
fuited  to  his  wiffies.  Under  this  maftcr  he  profecuted  his 
philofophical  ftudies  during  eleven  years,  and  became  a deep 
proficient  in  the  abftrufe  fubtleties,  and  myftical  flights  of 
hisfyftem.  Upon  the  death  of  Ammonius,  he  determined 
to  travel  into  Perfia  and  India,  to  learn  wifdom  of  the 
Magi  and  Gymnofophifts.  In  this  refolution  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  whofe 
pretenfiojis  to  the  magic  arts  wei'e  faid  to  be  derived  from 
thefe  fources.  For  fome  time  Plotinus  confidered  himfelf  to 
be  under  an  obligation  not  to  difclofe  the  doArines  which  he 
had  learned  in  the  fchool  of  Ammonius,  in  confequence  of 
the  injunction  of  fecrecy  to  which  he  had  fubmitted,  but 
two  of  hig  fellow-pupils  having  publicly  taught  the  mylleries 
of  their  mafter,  he  thought  himfelf  abfolved  from  his  engage- 
ment, and  became  a leCturer  in  philofophy  upon  ecleftic 
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principles.  During  ten  years  he  confined  himfelf  to  oral 
difcaurfe,  but  at  length  he  found  it  necelfary,  as  well  for 
the  convenience  of  his  pupils,  as  for  himfelf,  to  commit  the 
fubftance  of  what  he  delivered  to  writing.  The  novelty  of 
his  plan  of  inftruCfion  drew  after  him  a crowd  of  auditors, 
among  whom  were  perfons  of  high  rank  of  both  fexes.  To 
the  inftruCtions  of  thofe  who  were  willing  to  become  his 
auditors  he  devoted  himfelf  with  the  greateft  ardour  and 
affiduity.  He  frequently  prepared  himfelf  for  his  fublime 
contemplations  by  watching  and  falling  ; hence  his  enthufi- 
aftic  paffions  were  fometimes  raifed  to  fuch  a pitch,  that  he 
believed  he  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  a genius,  or 
familiar  fpirit,  of  the  moll  eminent  order,  who  was  not  merely 
a daemon,  but  a god.  The  fuperiority  which  he  fancied  be- 
longed to  his  tutelar  genius,  inflated  him  with  a degree  of 
pride,  that  bordered  upon  impiety,  or  perhaps  infanity. 
He,  however,  enjoyed  fo  high  a reputation  for  wifdom  and 
integrity,  that  many  private  quarrels  were  referred  to  his 
arbitration,  and  feveral  perfons  of  both  fexes,  when  upon 
their  death  beds,  fent  for  him  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of 
their  ellates,  and  the  guardianffiip  of  their  children.  Such 
offices  he  never  refufed,  and  he  difcharged  them  in  a manner 
that  gave  the  higheft  fatisfaClion  to  the  parties  concerned. 
His  excellent  charaCter  fecured  to  him  the  efteem  of  many 
perfons  of  high  rank,  and  particularly  of  the  emperor 
Gallienus,  and  his  emprefs  Salonina.  The  romantic  turn 
of  his  mind  was  fufficiently  ffiewn,  by  the  ufe  which  he 
made  of  his  intereft  at  court.  (See  Platonopolls.)  He 
died  in  the  year  270,  when  he  was  in  the  66th  year  of  hi* 
age.  When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  faid  to  Eulto- 
chius,  “ the  divine  principle  within  me  is  now  haftening 
to  unite  with  that  divine  being  which  aniniates  the  univerfe 
expreffing  by  thefe  words  a leading  principle  of  his  philofo- 
phy, that  the  human  foul  is  an  emanation  from  the  divine 
nature,  and  will  return  to  the  fource  whence  it  proceeded. 
By  his  difciple  and  biographer.  Porphyry,  he  is  reprefented 
as  having  polfefied  the  power  of  working  miracles  : this 
was  probably  faid  with  a view  of  depreciating  the  Chriltian 
religion,  of  which  Porphyry  was  a great  enemy.  The 
treatifes  of  Plotinus,  which  are  fifty-four  in  number,  were 
diftributed  by  his  biographer  under  fix  dalles,  called 
Euneads.  Proclus  wrote  commentaries  upon  them.  At 
the  requeft  of  Cofmo  de  Medici,  Marlilius  Ficinus  made  a 
Latin  verfion  of  them,  which  was  firft  publilhed  at  Florence, 
under  the  title  of  “ Plotini  Opera  ex  interpet.  Marfilii 
Ficini,  cum  commentariis,  necnon  Vita  Plotini  a Porphyrio 
confcnpta  1492.”  The  Greek  text  was  afterwards  pub- 
liflied at  Bafil,  from  a manufcript  Hated  by  Lambecci  to  be 
in  the  Imperial  library,  accompanied  with  the  verfion 
of  Ficinus  in  1580.  Dr.  Enfield,  in  his  abridgment,  &c. 
of  Brucker’s  Phil.,  fpeaking  of  Plotinus,  fays  “ that  he 
made  it  the  main  fcope  and  end  of  his  life  to  dazzle  his 
own  mind,  and  the  minds  of  others,  with  the  meteors  of 
enthufiafm,  rather  than  illuminate  them  with  the  clear  and 
fteady  rays  of  truth.  How  much  is  to  be  regretted  that 
fuch  a man  Ihould  have  become,  in  a great  degree,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  world,  and  fliould,  by  means  of  his  difciples, 
have  every  where  difleminated  a fpecies  of  falfe  philofophy, 
which  was  compounded  of  fuperftition,  enthufiafm,  and 
impofture.  The  muddy  waters  fent  forth  from  this  pol- 
luted fpring,  were  fpread  through  the  moft  celebrated  feats 
of  learning,  and  were  even  permitted  to  mingle  with  the 
pure  ftream  of  Chriftian  dodlrine.  Not  only  at  Rome, 
where  Plotinus  taught,  but  firft  in  Alexandria,  and  afterr 
■wards  in  many  of  the  principalities  of  Afia  Minor,  and  even 
at  Athens,  the  ancient  feat  of  wifdom,  the  fyftem  of  Am- 
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momus  and  Plotinus  was  embraced  and  propagated  by  men, 
who,  in  learning  and  abilities,  were  greatly  iuperior  to  its 
founders.”  Enlield’s  Hift.  Phil. 

PLOTTING,  among  Surveyors,  the  art  of  describing 
or  laying  down  on  paper,  &c.  the  feveral  angles  and  lines  of 
a tradf  of  ground  furveyed  by  a theodolite,  or  the  like  in- 
ftrument,  and  a chain. 

In  furveying  with  the  plain-table,  the  plotting  is  needlefs  ; 
the  feveral  angles  and  diftances  being  laid  down  on  the  fpot 
as  fall  as  they  are  taken. 

But  in  working  with  the  theodolite,  femicirclc,  or  cir- 
cumferentor, the  angles  are  taken  in  degrees  ; and  the  dif- 
tances in  chains  and  links.  So  that  there  remains  a fubfe- 
quent  operation,  to  reduce  thofe  numbers  into  lines  ; and  fo 
to  form  a draught,  plan,  or  map.  The  operation  is  called 
flatting. 

Plotting,  then,  is  performed  by  means  of  two  inllruments, 
the  protraftor  and  plotting-fcale.  By  the  firil,  the  feveral 
angles  obferved  in  the  field  with  a theodolite,  or  the  like, 
and  entered  down  in  degrees  in  the  field-book,  are  protracted 
on  paper  in  their  juit  quantity'. 

By  the  latter,  the  feveral  diftances  meafured  with  the 
chain,  and  entered  down,  in  like  manner,  in  the  field-book, 
are  laid  down  in  their  juft  proportion. 

Under  the  articles  PROTR-tCTOR  and  V\.OTy\'AG-Jcale,  is 
found,  feverally,  the  ufe  of  thofe  refpedtive  inllruments  in 
the  laying  down  of  angles  and  diftances  ; we  fliall  here  give 
their  ufe  conjointly',  in  the  plotting  of  a field,  furveyed 
either  with  the  circumferentor,  or  theodolite. 

Plotting,  Method  of,  from  the  circumferentor.  Suppofean 
inclofure,  e.  gr.  ABCDEFGHK  {PlateW.  Survey- 
ing.  Jig.  lo. ) to  have  been  furveyed  ; and  the  feveral  angles, 
as  taken  by  a circumferentor  in  going  round  the  field,  and 
the  diftances,  as  meafured  by  a chain,  to  be  found  entered  in 
the  field-book,  as  in  the  following  table. 


Deg. 

Min. 

Cha. 

Link. 

A 

191 

00 

10 

75 

B 

297 

00 

6 

83 

C 

216 

30 

7 

8z 

D 

325 

CO 

6 

96 

E 

12 

24 

9 

71 

F 

324 

30 

7 

54 

G 

98 

30 

7 

54 

H 

71 

00 

7 

78 

K 

161 

30 

8 

22 

I . On  a paper 

of  the 

proper 

dimenfions, 

as  L M 

{Plate  VI.  Surveying,  fg.  il.)  draw  a number  of  parallel 
and  cquidiftant  lines,  reprefenting  meridians,  exprefied  in 
dotted  lines.  Their  ufe  is,  to  direcl  the  pofition  of  the  pro- 
tradtor  ; the  diameter  of  which  muft  always  be  laid  either 
upon  one  of  them,  or  parallel  thereto  ; the  lemicircular  limb 
downwards  for  angles  greater  than  i8o  , and  upwards  for 
thofe  lefs  than  1 8o°. 

The  paper  being  thus  prepared,  affume  a point  on  fome 
meridian,  as  A,  whereon  lay  the  centre  of  the  protradlor, 
and  the  diameter  along  the  line.  Confult  the  field-book  for 
the  firft  angle,  i.  e.  for  the  degree  cut  by  the  needle  at  A, 
which  the  table  gives  you  191°. 

Now  fince  191°  is  more  than  a femicircle  or  180°,  the  fe- 
micircle  of  the  protradlor  is  to  be  laid  downwards  ; where, 
keeping  it  to  the  point  with  the  protradling  pin,  make  a 
mark  againft  191°  ; through  which  mark,  from  A,  draw 
an  indefinite  line  A i.  , 

The  firft  angle  thus  protradled,  again  confult  the  book 
for  the  length  of  the  firft  line  A B.  This  you  find  ten 


chains  75  links.  From  a convenient  fcale  therefore,  on  the 
plotting-fcale,  take  the  extent  of  10  chains  75  links  be- 
tween the  compailes  ; and  fetting  one  point  in  A,  mark 

where  the  other  falls  in  the  line  A b,  which  fuppofe  in  B : 

draw,  therefore,  the  full  line  A B for  the  firft  fide  of  the 
inclofure. 

Proceed  then  to  the  fecond  angle  ; and  laying  the  centre 
of  the  protradlor  on  the  point  B,  with  the  diameter  as  be- 
fore diredled,  make  a mark,  as  c,  againft  297°,  the  degrees 
cut  at  B ; and  draw  the  indefinite  line  B c.  On  this  line, 
from  the  plotting-fcale,  as  before,  let  oft’  the  length  of 
your  fecond  line,  viz.  6 chains  83  links  ; which  extending 
Irani  B to  the  point  C,  draw  the  line  B C for  the  fecond 
lide. 

Proceed  now  to  the  third  angle  or  ftation  : lay  then  the 
centre  of  the  protradlor,  as  before,  on  the  point  C ; make 

a mark,  as  d,  againft  the  number  of  degrees,  cut  at  C, 

viz.  216°  30'  : draw  the  indefinite  line  C d,  and  theron  fet 
off  the  third  diftance,  viz.  7 chains  82  links  ; which  termi- 
nating, e.  gr.  at  U,  draw  the  full  line  C D for  the  third  fide. 

Proceed  now  to  the  fourth  angle  D : and,  laying  the 
centre  of  the  protradlor  over  the  point  U,  againft  325°,  the 
degree  cut  by  the  needle,  make  a mark  e ; draw  the  occult 
line  II  e,  and  thereon  let  oft  the  diftance  6 chains  96  links  ; 
which  terminating  E,  draw  1)  E for  the  fourth  line  : and 
proceed  to  the  fifth  angle,  viz.  E. 

Here  the  degrees,  cut  by  the  needle,  being  12°  24'  (which 
is  lels  than  a femicircle),  the  centre  of  the  protradlor  muft  be 
laid  on  the  point  E,  and  the  diameter  on  the  meridian,  with 
the  lemicircular  limb  turned  upwards.  In  this  fituation 
make  a mark,  as  before,  againft  the  number  of  degrees,  viz. 

I 2°  24',  cut  by  the  needle  at  E ; draw  the  line  E f,  on  which 
fet  oft  the  fifth  diftance,  viz.  9 chains  7 1 links  ; which  ex- 
tending from  E to  F,  draw  the  line  E F for  the  fifth  fide 
of  the  inclofure. 

After  the  fame  manner  proceed  orderly  to  the  angles  F, 
G,  FI,  and  K ; then  placing  the  protradlor,  making  marks 
againft  the  ref’pedlive  degrees,  drawing  indefinite  lines,  and 
letting  off  the  refpedlive  diftances,  as  above,  you  will  have 
the  plot  of  the  whole  inclofure,  ABC,  &c.  Such  is  the 
general  method  of  plotting  from  this  inftrument  ; but  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this  procefs,  the  ftationary'  lines, 
i.  e.  the  lines  in  which  the  circumferentor  is  placed  to  take 
the  angles,  and  in  which  the  chain  is  run  to  meafure  the  dif- 
tances, are,  properly,  the  lines  here  plotted.  When,  there- 
fore, in  furveying,  the  ftationary  lines  are  at  any  diftance 
from  the  fence  or  boundaries  of  the  field,  &c.  off-fets  are 
taken,  i.  e.  the  diftance  of  the  fence  from  the  ftationary  line 
is  meafured  at  each  ftation  ; and  even  at  intermediate  places, 
if  there  prove  any  confiderable  bends  in  the  fence. 

In  plotting,  therefore,  the  ftationary  lines  being  laid  down, 
as  above,  the  off-fets  muft  be  laid  down  from  them  ; i.  e.  per- 
pendiculars of  the  proper  lengths  muft  be  let  fall  at  the  pro- 
per places  from  the  ftationary  lines.  The  extremes  of  w'hich 
perpendiculars,  being  conncdled  by  lines,  give  the  plot 
defired. 

If,  inftead  of  going  round  the  field,  the  angles  and  dif- 
tances have  been  all  taken  from  one  ftation,  the  procefs 
of  plotting  is  obvious,  from  the  example  above  ; all  here 
required,  being  to  protraft,  after  the  manner  already 
deferibed,  the  feveral  angles  and  diftances,  taken  from  the 
fame  ftationary  point  in  the  field  ; from  the  fame  point  or 
centre  on  the  paper.  The  extremities  of  the  lines  thus  de- 
termined, being  then  connedled  by  lines,  will  give  the  plot 
required. 

If  the  field  has  been  furveyed  from  two  ftations,  thefta- 

tionary 
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tionary  lines  are  to  be  firft  plotted,  as  above  ; then  the  an- 
gles and  diftances  taken  from  each  to  be  laid  down  from  each 
refpeffively. 

Plotting,  Method  of,  ivhere  the  angles  are  taken  ly 
the  theodolite, e.  hy  back  fight  and  fore  fight  (as  it  is  called) 
is  fomewhat  different.  To  prepare  the  angles  for  plotting, 
the  quantity  of  each  mufl  firft  be  found,  by  fubtrafting 
the  degrees  of  the  fore-fight  and  back-fight  from  each  other  : 
the  remainder  is  then  the  angle  to  be  protracted.  The  ufe 
of  parallel  lines  is  here  excluded  ; and  inllead  of  laying  the 
protractor  conllantly  on,  or  parallel  to  meridians,  its  direc- 
tion is  varied  at  every  angle.  The  praCtice  is  thus : 

Suppofe  the  former  inclofure  to  have  been  furveyed  with 
the  theodolite,  after  the  manner  of  back-fight  and  fore- 
fight  ; and  fuppofe  the  quantity  of  each  angle  to  be  found 
by  fubtraClion. 

An  indefinite  line  is  drawn  at  random,  as  A K,  li.) 
and  on  this  the  meafured  diftance,  e.  gr.  8 chains  22  links, 
is  fet  off,  as  in  the  former  example  : if  now  the  quantity  of 
the  angle  A have  been  found  140°,  the  diameter  of  the  pro- 
traCtor  is  to  be  laid  on  the  line  A K,  with  the  centre  over 
A ; and  againft  the  number  of  degrees,  niz.  140,  a mark 
made,  an  indeterminate  line  drawn  through  it,  and  the  dif- 
tance 01  the  line  A B laid  down  from  the  fcale  upon  it. 

Thus  we  gain  the  point  B ; upon  which  laying  the  cen- 
tre of  the  protraClor,  the  diameter  along  the  line  A B,  the 
angle  B is  protraCfed,  by  making  a mark  againft  its  number 
of  degrees,  drawing  an  occult  line,  and  fetting  off  the  diftance 
B C,  as  before. 

Then  proceed  to  C,  laying  the  diameter  of  the  protraClor 
on  B C,  the  centre  on  C protraCts  the  angle  C,  and  draw  the 
line  C D : thus,  proceeding  orderly  to  all  the  angles  and 
Tides,  you  will  have  the  plot  of  the  whole  inclofure  ABC, 
&c.  as  before. 

FLOTTiNG-Scale,  a mathematical  inftrument  ufually  of 
box-wood,  fometimes  of  brafs,  ivory,  or  filver,  and  either 
a foot,  or  half  a foot  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half 
broad. 

It  is  denominated  from  its  ufe  in  plotting  of  grounds, 
See. 

On  one  fide  of  the  inftrument  (reprefented  Plate  VI. 
Surveying,  fg.  12.)  are  feven  feveral  fcales  or  lines,  divided 
into  equal  parts.  Tlie  firft  divifion  of  the  firft  fcale  is  fubdi- 
vided  into  ten  equal  parts,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  num- 
ber 10,  fignifying  that  ten  of  thofe  fubdivifions  make  an 
inch  ; or  that  the  divifions  of  that  fcale  are  decimals  of 
inches. 

The  firft  divifion  of  the  fecond  fcale  is  likewife  fubdivided 
into  10,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  number  16,  denoting  that 
fixteen  of  thofe  fubdivifions  make  an  inch.  The  firft  divi- 
iion  of  the  third  fcale  is  fubdivided  in  like  manner  into  10,  to 
which  is  prefixed  the  number  20.  To  that  of  the  fourth 
fcale  is  prefixed  the  number  24  ; to  that  of  the  fifth,  30  ; 
that  of  the  fixth,  40  ; and  that  of  the  feventh,  48  ; de- 
noting the  number  of  fubdivifions  equal  to  an  inch,  in  each, 
relpeClively. 

The  two  laft  fcales  are  broken  off  before  the  end,  to 
give  room  for  two  lines  of  chords,  marked  by  the  letters 

CC. 

On  the  back-fide  of  the  inftrument  is  a diagonal  fcale, 
the  firft  of  whofe  divifions,  which  is  an  inch  long,  if  the 
fcale  be  a foot,  and  half  an  inch,  if  half  a foot,  is  fubdi- 
vided, diagonally,  into  100  equal  parts;  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  fcale  is  another  diagonal  fubdivilion,  of  half 
the  length  of  the  former,  into  the  fame  number  of  parts, 
viz.  100 

Next  the  fcales,  is  a Line  divided  into  hundredth  parts  of  a 


foot,  numbered  10,  20,  30,  &c.  and  a line  of  inches  fub- 
divided into  tenths,  marked  i,  2,  3,  See, 

PhOTTiit G-Scale,  Ufe  of  the.  i,  Any  difance  being  mea^ 
fared  by  the  chain,  to  lay  it  donvn  on  the  paper. — Suppofe  the 
diftance  to  be  6 chains  50  links.  Draw  an  indefinite  line  ; 
fet  one  foot  of  the  compafles  at  figure  6 on  the  fcale,  e.  gr. 
the  fcale  of  20  in  an  inch,  and  extend  the  other  to  five  of  the 
fubdivifions,  for  the  50  links  : this  diftance  being  transferred 
to  the  line,  will  exhibit  the  6 chains-  50  links,  required. 

If  it  be  defired  to  have  6 chains  50  links,  take  up  more 
or  lefs  fpace,  take  them  off  from  a greater  or  leffer  fcale, 
i.  e.  from  a fcale  that  has  more  or  fewer  divifions  in  an 
inch. 

To  fnd  the  chains  and  links  contained  in  a right  line,  as  that 
jufl  drawn,  according  to  any  fcale,  e.  gr.  that  of  20  in  an 
inch.  Take  the  length  of  the  line  in  the  compaffes,  and  ap- 
plying it  to  the  given  fcale,  you  will  find  it  extend  from  the 
number  6 of  the  great  divifions  to  five  of  the  fmall  onesj 
hence  the  given  line  contains  6 chains  50  links. 

PLOTTiNG-Zb^/if,  in  Surveying,  is  ufed  for  a plain  table, 
as  improved  by  Mr.  Beighton,  who  has  obviated  a good 
many  inconveniences  attending  the  ufe  of  the  common  plain 
table.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  461.  left.  i. 

PLOTTNITZ,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Silefia,  In  the 
principality  of  Oels  ; four  miles  E.  of  Militfch. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Neiffe  ; three  miles 
W.  of  Patfehkau. 

PLOTUS,  the  Darter,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  Anferes.  The  generic  charadter  is,  bill  ftraight, 
pointed,  toothed  ; the  noftrils  have  a flit  near  the  bafe  ; 
face  and  chin  naked  ; legs  fhort ; all  the  toes  are  connedted. 
The  birds  of  this  genus,  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies, 
have  a fmall  head,  and  long  (lender  neck  ; they  are  chiefly 
feen  in  fouthern  climates  ; they  live  chiefly  on  fifli,  which 
they  take  by  darting  forwards  the  head  while  the  neck  is 
contradled  like  the  body  of  a ferpent. 

Species. 

Anhinga;  White-bellied  Darter.  The  head  is  fmooth, 
and  the  belly  white.  It  inhabits  Brafil,  and  is  about  34 
inches  long.  It  builds  on  trees,  and  is  hardly'  ever  feen  on 
the  nround ; when  at  reft  it  fits  with  the  neck  drawn  in 
between  the  flioulders.  The  flelh,  though  fometimes  eaten, 
is  reckoned  rancid  and  oily.  The  bill  is  cinereous,  yellowiflt 
at  the  bafe  ; irids  golden  ; head,  neck,  and  breaft  reddifli- 
grey  ; body  above  black,  the  fcapular  feathers  with  a white 
(pot  in  the  middle  ; it  has  1 2 tail-feathers,  which  are  broad 
and  long';  its  legs  are  of  a yellowifti  afli  colour. 

Melanogaster  ; Black-bellied  Darter.  Head  fmooth  ; 
belly  black.  It  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  found  in 
Ceylon  and  Java.  Tliere  are  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 

1.  Above  brown,  beneath  black  ; ftreaks  on  the  fcapulars 
and  oval  fpots  on  the  wing-coverts  white.  Between  the 
breaft  and  belly  is  a rufous  band.  It  is  a native  of  Cayenne. 

2.  Black  ; back  and  fcapulars  fpotted  with  white  ; wing- 
coverts  yellowifli-white  ; tail  rufous  at  the  tip.  3.  Black  ; 
head,  neck,  and  wing-coverts  llreaked  with  rufous  and 
brown.  It  is  found  at  Senegal. 

SuRiNAMENSis  ; Surinam  Darter.  Head  crefted  ; belly 
white.  Found,  as  its  name  imports,  in  Surinam  ; is  about 
13  inches  long,  and  is  domefticated.  It  feeds  on  fifh  and 
infedfs,  efpecially  flies,  which  it  catches  with  great  dex- 
terity. 

PLOTZKAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bernburg  ; five  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Bernburg. 

PLOUAGAT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
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t)f  the  North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Guingamp.  The  place  contains  2034,  and  the 
canton  7239  inhabitants,,  on  a territory  of  1725  kihometres, 
in  feven  communes. 

PLOUARET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftri6f  of  Lannion.  The  place  contains  4276,  and  the  can- 
ton 14,092  inhabitants,  on  a territoi-)'  of  260  kiliometres, 
in  eight  communes. 

PLOD  AY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  L’Orient ; feven  miles  N.  of  Hennebon.  The  place 
contains  3586,  and  the  canton  12,304  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  215  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes. 

PLOUBALAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftricf  of  Dinan  ; nine  miles  N.  of  Dinan.  The  place 
contains  1385,  and  the  canton  6008  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  92-5  kiliometres,  in  eight  communes. 

PLOUDALMAZEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriA  of  Breft  ; 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Breft.  The 
place  contains  2899,  and  the  canton  14,588  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  1775  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

PLOUDERY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Breft  ; five  miles  E.N.E.  of  Landerneau. 

PLOVER,  Asiatic,  in  Ornithology.  See  Chaua- 
DRius  Afiaticus. 

Plover,  Bajlard.  See  Tiunga  Vanellus,  and  Lap- 
wing. 

Plover,  Black-cro’wned.  See  Charadrius  Atrtca- 
pillus. 

Plover,  Black-headed.  See  Charadrius  Melanoce- 
phalus. 

Plover,  Coromandel.  See  Charadrius  Coromande- 
licus. 

Plover,  Cream-coloured.  See  Charadrius  GaU'tcus. 

Plover,  Dujky.  See  Charadrius  Ohfcurus. 

Plover,  Fulvous.  See  Charadrius  Fulvus. 

Plover,  Golden^  or  Green,  pluvtalis,  the  charadrius  plu- 
vialis  of  Linnaeus : an  elegant  fpecies,  which  is  often 
found  on  our  moors  and  heaths,  in  the  winter  time,  in  fmall 
flocks. 

Plover,  Gregarious.  See  Charadrius  Gregarius. 

Plover,  Grey.  Squatarola. 

Plover,  Hooded.  See  Charadrius  Pileatus. 

Plover,  Lejfer,  or  Dotterel.  See  Charadrius  Mori- 
Btllus. 

Plover,  Long-legged.  See  Charadrius. 

Plover,  Mongolian.  See  Charadrius  Mongolus. 

Plover,  Noify,  or  Chattering.  See  Charadrius  Voci- 

ferus. 

Plover,  Norfolk,  or  Greater,  or  Stone  curlesv.  See  Cha- 
radrius. 

Plover,  Red-necked.  See  Charadrius  Ruhricellis. 

Plover,  Ringed,  or  Sea-lark.  See  Charadrius  Hiati- 
cula. 

Plover,  Ruddy.  See  Charadrius  Rulidus. 

Plover,  Spotted,  or  Alwargrim.  See  Charadrius 
Apricarius. 

Plover,  Spur-avinged.  See  Charadrius  Spinofus. 

PhOVKR-Stone,  a name  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England  for 
the  godavit,  or  agocephalus  of  authors. 

Plover,  Wattled.  See  Charadrius  Bilolus. 

Plover,  White-bellied.  See  Charadrius  Leucogajler. 

Plover,  Wreathed.  See  Charadrius  Coronatus. 
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Plover,  Neiv  Zealand.  See  Charadrius  Nova  Set- 
landia. 

PLOUESCAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftridt  of  Morlaix.  The  place  contains  2138,  and 
the  canton  9648  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  125  kilio- 
metres, in  five  communes. 

PLOUGH,  in  Agriculture,  a well-known  implement  for 
breaking  up  the  ground  for  tillage  crops.  It  was  invented 
at  a very  early  period,  being,  perhaps,  nearly  coeval  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  foil  itfelf,  as,  without  fome  kind  of  a 
plough,  no  produce  of  any  confequence  could  polfibly  have 
been  derived  from  the  ground.  It  is  an  implement  which 
was  well  known  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans,  and  which  has  prevailed  in  moft  of  the  Eaftern 
countries  for  a vaft  number  of  ages. 

Thefe  tools  are  conftrufted  in  different  ways,  according  to 
the  particular  ufes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  and  the 
nature  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed  ; as  it 
is  obvious  that  no  one  fort  of  plough  can  be  made  ufe  of  in 
all  cafes  with  equal  fuccefs  ; differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
foils,  fituations,  and  methods  of  performing  the  work,  mufl 
neceffarily  require  a dlverfity  in  their  forms  and  modes  of 
conftrudfion.  Some  of  the  more  common  and  lefs  complex 
kinds  may,  however,  be  very  generally  applied  in  the  culti- 
vation of  land,  and,  of  courfe,  are  the  moft  ufeful  on  moft 
forts  of  arable  farms.  It  is  remarked  in  the  Effex  cor- 
rected report  on  agriculture,  that  “ there  is  fcarcely  a cir- 
cumftance  in  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  more  fur- 
prifing,  after  fo  general  attention  has  been  paid  to  it,  than 
the  extreme  uncertainty  in  which  the  true  ftrufture  of  the 
plough  yet  remains.  That  variations  for  different  foils  and 
circumftances  muff  and  ought  to  occur,  is  admitted ; but 
one  plough  for  one  fpecific  objecff  might  have  been  pro- 
duced, its  fuperiority  to  others  afcertained,  and  the  prin- 
ciples in  its  conftrudfion,  on  which  fuch  merit  depended, 
fully  developed,  and  laid  down  in  accurate  drawings ; yet 
this  has  not  been  done  ; and  the  only  approximation  to  it  is, 
it  is  contended,  in  a paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  which 
the  writer  publifhed  near  forty  years  ago  in  his  ‘ Eaftern 
Tour.’  Farming  mechanics,  it  is  fuppofed,  look  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  fupplying  this  great  deficiency, 
which  can  be  fupplied  only  by  a feries  of  experiments,  de- 
manding a confiderable  expence,  and  more  attention.” 

Ploughs  may,  with  propriety,  be  divided  into  the  fwing 
and  nvheel  kinds,  the  former  being  fuch  as  are  wholly  dcfti- 
tute  of  any  fort  of  machinery  that  can  produce  refiftance  in 
the  way  of  friftion  about  the  end  of  the  beam.  Thofe  are  of 
courfe  the  lighteft  of  draught,  but  require,  the  experience  of 
a good  ploughman  in  ufing  them.  But  thefe  forts  of  ploughs 
vary  much  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  When  well 
made  they  are,  however,  very  effedfive,  and  capable  of 
being  generally  employed  in  the  ploughing  of  the  lighter 
forts  of  land.  And  they  have  other  advantages,  which 
are  thofe  of  not  being  fo  readily  put  out  of  order,  and  of 
affording  lefs  fatigue  to  the  teams  employed  in  drawing 
them. 

Thofe  of  the  latter  fort  are  fuch  as  have  the  complex  appa- 
ratus of  wheels  applied  to  them  in  fome  way  or  other,  though 
they  differ  exceedingly  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done. 
From  the  fteady  manner  in  which  thefe  ploughs  moftly  pro- 
ceed in  their  work,  they  are  evidently  capable  of  being 
managed  by  much  lefs  experienced  ploughmen.  It  is  fug- 
gefted  in  the  Middlefex  R.eport,  that  wheels  feem  to  have 
been  added  to  ploughs  in  confequence  of  the  want  of  ex- 
pertnefs  in  the  workmen  ; and  that  in  all  forts  of  land, 
but  efpecially  in  that  of  the  ftony  and  more  ftiff  kind,  they 
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afford  much  affiftance,  by  enabling  them  to  execute  the 
work  with  greater  regularity  in  the  depth,  and  more  even- 
nefs  in  the  lurface.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  machinery 
with  which  they  are  loaded,  they  are  evidently  more  expen- 
five  in  their  conltruftion,  more  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order, 
and  from  the  friftion  that  is  thus  produced  require  more 
llrength  in  the  teams  that  are  employed  in  drawing  them. 
Befides,  they  have  the  difadvantage  of  being  more  apt  to  be 
put  out  of  order  in  their  courfe,  by  the  occurrence  of  ilones, 
clods,  and  other  furface  inequalities,  than  thofe  of  the 
former  kind.  An  inconvenience  attending  thefe  ploughs  is 
alfo  noticed  by  lord  Somerville  in  the  Communications  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  is,  that  with  wheel-ploughs 
workmen  are  apt  to  fet  the  points  of  their  (hares  too  low,  fo 
as  by  their  inclined  direftion  to  occafion  a heavy  preffure  on 
the  wheel  which  mull;  proceed  horizontally.  Of  courfe  he 
conceives  the  effect  of  this  Ifruggle  to  be  an  increafed  weight 
of  draught  infinitely  beyond  what  could  be  imagined,  on 
which  account  he  thinks  that  the  wheel  is  to  be  confidered  as 
of  no  confequence  in  Jetting  a plough  for  work ; but  that 
palling  lightly  over  the  furface  it  will  be  of  material  ufe  in 
breaking  old  lays,  or  lands  where  flints,  rocks,  or  the  roots 
of  trees  are  prrfent,  and  in  corredfing  the  deprefiion  of  the 
fhare  from  any  fudden  obltruftion,  as  alfo  in  bringing  it 
quickly  into  work  again,  when  thrown  out  towards  the  fur- 
face. It  is  however  believed  on  the  whole,  by  the  writer  of 
the  report  juft  mentioned,  that  in  comparing  two  exteniive 
diftridts,  one  of  which  is  managed  with  wheel-ploughs,  and 
the  other  with  thofe  of  the  fwing  kind,  taking  every 
defcription  of  ploughmen  that  are  met  with  in  them,  the 
wheel-ploughs  will  be  found  to  have  the  advantage  in  point 
of  neatnefs  of  work. 

But  the  great  weight  of  the  carriage  parts  for  the  wheels, 
and  the  time  and  trouble  which  they  require  in  adjufting  and 
fixing  them,  are  great  ebjedtions  to  the  ufe  of  this  fort  of 
plough  in  moft  cafes,  and  particularly  for  the  general  pur- 
pofes  of  hufbandry. 

Therefore,  in  the  forming  of  all  forts  of  ploughs,  the  lefs 
they  are  encumbered  with  machinery  of  the  wheel  or  other 
kinds,  the  more  ujeful  they  luill  probably  be  found. 

All  around  Kelvedon,  m the  county  of  Ellex,  it  is  ftated 
in  the  agricultural  furvey  of  that  diftridl,  that  they  make 
ufe  of  both  fwing  or  foot,  and  wheel -ploughs,  and  that  it 
is  much  difputed  which  is  preferable.  In  favour  of  the 
fwing-plough,  it  is  contended  that  it  is  better  calculated  for 
fallowing,  as  the  foil  can  be  broken  up  to  a greater  depth, 
and  it  does  not  rile  at  the  headlands,  which  is  the  cafe  with 
the  wheel-plough  ; the  ends  of  the  furrows  being  lhallower, 
from  the  wheels,  as  foon  as  they  get  upon  the  headlands, 
throwing  the  ftiare  up.  The  fwing,  or  foot-plough,  is 
eafier  of  draught,  the  prime  coft  is  lefs,  and  it  is  kept  in 
repair  at  a fmaller  expence. 

The  wheel-plough,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  a more  re- 
gular depth,  and  will  turn  a fliallower  furrow,  when  the 
fallows  are  put  upon  the  ridge,  or  formed  into  ridges  ; the 
work  can  be  done  with  more  regularity,  the  wheels  being 
put  out  to  the  exaft  width  at  which  furrows  are  to  be 
made ; this  is  of  material  coniequence.  And  further, 
wheel-ploughs  about  the  above  place,  can  be  worked  when 
fwing  ones  will  choak  on  ftubbles,  and  they  are  varied  in 
pitch  with  more  exaftnefs,  as  well  as  go  deeper  than  the 
others  ; but  fwing-ploughs  are  better,  if  the  land  be  at  all 
wet. 

If  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  when  the  men  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  ridge-ploughing,  they  will  do  it  as  well  with  the 
fwing  or  foot-plough  as  with  the  wheel,  but  they  cannot 
bl®ck  up  hard  land  in  the  fummer  fo  well  with  it. 
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And  in  refpeft  to  the  depth  of  this  fort  of  work,  fome 
contend  that  very  deep  ploughing  can  hardly  be  effefted 
without  the  affiftance  of  wheels  to  the  ploughs.  Befides,  if 
the  land  is  to  be  broken  up  for  fallow  late  in  the  fpring,  and 
the  foil  comes  up  in  large  blocks,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe  in  wet  land  and  late  fallowing,  the  fwing,  or  foot-plough, 
is  apt  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  furrow,  and  does  not  per- 
form Its  work  fo  well  as  the  wheel-plough. 

It  is  found  a matter  of  great  importance  in  the  con- 
ftrutlion  of  the  fwing-plough,  that  the  beam  (hould  have  the 
length  of  about  fix  feet,  or  fix  feet  and  a lu^f.  The  rule 
or  reafon  for  which,  according  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  is  that 
the  line  of  traction  from  the  tug  at  the  horfe’s  (lioulder  to 
the  centre  of  gravity  and  reflftance,  is  a little  behind  the 
point  of  the  (hare. 

In  the  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkfliire,  after  noticing  the 
flmilarity  of  the  principles  that  are  requifite  in  tlie  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  Ihip  and  the  plough,  and  confidering  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  and  reducing  them  to  a regular  theory, 
as  nearly  the  fame,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  art  of  conftrudlion 
in  either  cafe  is  principally  attained  by  praffiice.  In  thi« 
diftrifl,  fays  the  writer,  the  ploughs  of  different  makers  pafs 
tlirough  the  foil,  with  vaidous  degrees  of  facility  and  exe- 
cution ; neverthelefs,  though  he  has  paid  fome  attention  to 
the  different  makes,  he  finds  liimfelf  entirely  incapable  of 
laying  down  fuch  particular  rules  oi  conftruflion  as  would 
do  his  country  any  lervice,  or  liis  work  any  credit.  Even 
the  general  principles  of  conftruftion  he  muft  mention  .with 
diffidence. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  conftruclion  of  a plough  is 
that  of  adapting  it  to  all  foils,  in  all  feafons,  and  to  all 
depths.  If  the  loil  break  up  in  whole  furrows,  every  inch 
of  depth  requires,  in  ftriftnefs,  a feparate  plough,  or  a fe- 
parate  regulation.  Here  refts  the  main  objeftion  to  the 
winding  mould-board,  which  admits  no  regulation  in  refpeft 
of  depth.  If  the  femi-arch,  or  hollow  of  the  hind  part  of 
the  mould-board,  be  raifed  fufficiently  high  to  turn  a thick 
furrow  completely,  it  is  of  no  ufe  in  turning  a thin  one. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  brought  down  fufficiently  low  to 
turn  a (hallow  furrow  properly,  it  is  impollible  to  turn  a 
deep  one  with  it  in  a workman-like  manner.  There  is  not 
room  for  it  within  the  hollow,  or  femi-archway  of  the 
mould-board.  The  inevitable  effeft  of  this  is,  either  the 
furrow  is  forced  away  wholly  by  the  upper  edge  of  the 
mould-board,  and  fet  on  edge  ; or  the  mould-board  rides 
upon  the  furrow,  railing  the  heel  of  the  plough  from  the 
ground,  the  bad  effects  of  which  need  not  be  explained. 
An  upright  ftern,  with  a moveable  heel-plate  to  turn  the 
furrow  at  any  given  depth,  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  much 
preferable  to  a hollow  mould-board  ; and  if  its  ufe  in  raifing 
a creft  of  mould,  for  the  purpofe  of  covering  the  feed,  be 
added,  its  preference  is  (till  .more  confpicuous.  But  fome 
of  thefe  inconveniencies  have  been  obviated  by  the  invention 
of  moveable  mould-plates,  as  will  be  feen  afterwards. 

Yet  in  the  conftruttion  of  all  forts  of  ploughs,  there  are, 
notwithftanding,  a few  points  or  circumftances  that  ought 
to  be  particularly,  and  in  all  cafes  attended  to  ; fuch  as  the 
following  : that  part  which  perforates  the  foil,  and  breaks 
it  up,  and  which  is  ufually  termed  the  throat  or  breaf,  (hould 
have  that  fort  of  clean,  tapering,  (liarpened  form,  that  is 
introduced  with  the  greateft  readinefs,  and  which  affords  the 
fmalleft  reflftance  in  its  paffage  through  the  ground.  Ac- 
cording to  fome,  this  part  (liould  be  long  and  narrow, 
making  an  acute  angle  with  the  beam,  as  the  length  of  the 
bread  is  fuppofed  to  have  a tendency  to  preferve  the  flag 
from  being  broken,  on  account  of  the  furface  for  its  fupport 
being  longer  ; which  is  a circumftance  of  confequence  in  the 
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ploughing  of  old  lays  for  wheat,  peafe,  and  other  fimilar 
crops ; as,  by  fuch  means,  the  growth  of  weeds  through 
the  broken  ground  is  prevented.  And  the  refitlance  of  the 
earth  againft  the  breall  is  likewife  leffened,  in  proportion  to 
the  acute  angularity  of  that  part  againfl  the  beam  of  the 
plough.  The  mould-board  (hould  alfo  have  that  fort  of 
curved,  twilled,  or  liollowed-out  form,  which  is  belt  cal- 
culated to  lelTen  refillance,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  the 
furrow-llice  the  proper  turn.  And  tlie  beam  and  muzzle 
of  thefe  implements  Ihould  likewife  have  fuch  a conllruftion, 
as  that  the  team  or  moving  power  may  be  attached  in  the 
bell  and  moll  fuitable  line  of  draught,  as  this  is  a circum- 
ftance  of  great  importance,  when  fcveral  animals  are  made 
ufe  of  together,  that  the  draught  of  the  whole  may  coin- 
cide in  the  moll  perfedl  manner,  and  with  the  utmoll  ex- 
adlnefs. 

Likewife,  in  the  conllruflion  of  every  fort  of  plough, 
much  regard  fliould  be  paid  to  the  weight,  fo  that  they 
may  have  fufficient  llrcngth  for  the  purpole,  without  being 
iinnecelTarily  heavy.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  intention, 
by  lellening  the  quantity  of  wood  in  thofe  parts  where  there 
is  no  particular  llrefs,  while  it  is  retained  I'o  as  to  have  full 
power  in  the  others.  This  has  been  much  lefs  attended  to 
in  the  making  of  ploughs  than  its  importance  would  feem 
to  demand. 

It  is  noticed  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County 
of  Effex,  that  the  throat  at  the  fore  end  or  neb  of  the  plate 
or  breall  in  the  Norfolk,  and  moll  other  ploughs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Rotherham,  rifes  from  the  upper  furface 
of  the  lliare  too  perpendicularly,  and  too  much  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  friftion,  or  prelfure  of  the  earth  the 
plate  has  conllantly  to  afl  againll  : working  thus  abruptly 
in  the  ground,  the  llice  or  furrow  is  violently  torn,  or  burll 
from  off  the  ground  hand,  broken  and  imperfeftly  turned 
over,  inllead  of  being  gradually  cut,  railed  whole,  and 
whelmed  over  ; as  will  always  be  the  cafe,  when  the  plough 
enters  the  ground  obliquely,  and  at  a proper  angle  ; and 
that  the  plate  or  mould  board  is  properly  turned  for  raifing 
up,  and  turning  the  llice  completely  over. 

It  is  a clear  pofition,  proved  by  experiment,  that  a femi- 
cllipfis  is  the  true  form  of  throat  which  is  neceffary  in 
ploughs,  which  is  the  part  or  fpace  from  the  lhare  point 
to  the  junftion  or  approach  of  the  breall  to  the  beam  : 
and  that  there  is  found  a remarkable  variation  in  the  form 
of  the  breajls,  or  mould-boards  of  the  ploughs  through- 
out the  northern  parts  of  the  fame  dillrift,  and  which  is 
chiefly  in  the  degree  of  concavity  or  convexity.  Some 
wheel-wrights  and  farmers  prefer  a form  rather  concave,  a 
flatnefs  in  the  fore  part,  which  joins  the  fliare,  and  which 
gradually  fills  up  as  the  fweep  recedes  ; others  like  it  neither 
concave  nor  convex  ; and  there  are  many  ploughs  in  which 
the  convexity  is  extremely  great. 

The  great  length  of  the  breall,  in  fome  ploughs,  is  a cir- 
cumltancc  which  gives  Ileadinefs  to  the  implements  ; but, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  probably  the  means  of  increafing  the 
draught  to  the  horfes  in  a great  degree. 

The  fhortnefs  of  the  breall,  if  the  curve  or  fweep  be  in 
perfection,  or  wears  equally  everv'  v/here,  may  leffen  fric- 
tion, and  certainly  does,  if  the  earth  be  loofe  ; but  it  pro- 
bably may  not  have  the  fame  effeCt  in  the  firfl  earth,  upon 
a lliff  layer.  It  is,  however,  a pretty  general  opinion,  that 
it  leffens  it  in  all  cafes. 

A great  variety  of  brealls,  of  different  forms  and  con- 
ffrudlions,  are  reprefented  in  the  plates  upon  ploughs,  in 
the  Agricukural  Survey  already  referred  to,  which  are  well 
worth  confulting  by  the  inquirer  on  this  fubjeCl  ; and  in  the 
ploughs  which  are  given  here,  there  is  alfo  a very  great  di- 


verfity  in  the  Utape  of  the  fame  part,  as  will  be  feeii  by  at- 
tending to  the  ligures  of  the  different  plates. 

Some  cultivators  in  this  dillriCl  ufe  a breall  which  is  very 
convex,  and  contend  that  fuch  a degree  of  roundnefs  and 
fullnefs  in  the  bofom  is  necell'ary  on  heavy  lands  ; alfo,  that 
the  foil  Hicks  adliefively  to  the  plough,  if  it  be  not  thus 
rounded  all  the  way  ; as  well  as  that  it  turns  the  furrow 
better. 

On  the  great  variety  of  the  brealls  of  ploughs,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  plates  of  the  above  Survey,  all  of  which  are  more 
or  lefs  dillinCl  and  different  from  each  other,  it  is  obferved 
that  they  will  all,  on  certain  foils,  and  moments  or  times 
of  tillage,  make  very  good  work  ; but  it  does  not  hence 
follow,  that  the  form  is  a matter  of  indifference : fuch  a 
conclulion  would  be  very  erroneous.  There  is  a confider- 
able  difference  between  a breall  palling  freely  through  the 
I'oil  without  loading,  and  driving  the  earth  before  it,  or 
prefling  it  after  the  furrow  is  turned,  and  another  that  has 
either  of  thofe  faults,  not  vifiblc  perhaps  in  the  work  when 
finillied,  but  to  the  great  fatigue  of  the  horfes.  In  the  con- 
llruCtion  of  the  plough,  as  has  been  already  feen,  there  is 
not  a point  of  more  importance. 

One  of  the  moll  extraordinary  circumllances  in  thefe 
brealls  is,  that  of  their  all,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
having  more  or  lefs  convexity,  and  in  many,  as  has  been 
feen,  to  a very  extraordinary  degree,  efpecially  in  thofe 
about  Birchholt  and  South-End.  But  in  that  furnilhed  by 
his  excellency  Mr.  jefferfon,  the  late  prefident  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  which  was  fent  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  lirff;  tried  by  C.  C.  Wellern,  efq.,  at  Felix 
Hall  in  this  dillridl,  the  formation  was  made  on  the,  idea, 
that  as  the  bottom  cut  of  the  furrow  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
perfedlly  flat,  the  breall,  which  comes  in  diredl  contadl  with 
it,  Ihould  be  flat  alfo  ; fo  that  there  lliould  be  no  difpofition 
in  the  mould  to  fink -into  any  depreffion  or  concavity  of  the 
breall ; nor  any  projedlion  from  a right  line  in  the  breall,  to 
prefs  or  force  into  the  furrow-llice,  as  it  is  turning.  The 
idea  is  new  and  excellent ; but  what,  on  fuch  principles,  can 
be  faid  to  the  convexity  in  fome  inllances,  the  fhape  in  the 
brealls  of  which  mull  conllantly  have  a tendency  to  groove 
that  furrow-llice,  from  prefiing  in  the  centre.  It  Ihould 
feem  as  if  this  mull,  on  every  principle,  be  erroneous.  The 
retaining  of  it,  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Dae  -;  t’s  plough,  is  fup- 
pofed,  more  apparently  than  really,  an  exc  -ptioii,  in  con- 
lequence  of  the  foil  he  had  to  work  on,  as  ,,  was  invented 
for  a very  loofe  fand  only  ; and  on  fuc:;  a foil  the  llraight 
breall  is  much  more  admiflible  than  on  any  other.  This 
plough  was  feen  at  work  on  his  farm  many  years  ago,  and 
it  made  excellent  work  : the  convex  addition  to  the  flat  fur- 
face,  on  the  lower  part,  was  probably  made  to  divide  the 
weight  of  the  moving  fand,  and  to  keep  enough  of  it  in  a 
due  degree  of  elevation. 

The  objedtion  to  fo  much  concavity  dr  flatnefs  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  breall,  as  appears  in  that  fupplied  by  the  Ame- 
rican prefident,  is  that  of  the  loofe  earth  of  the  furrow  load- 
ing there,  which  in  fome  cafes  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 

Another  point  in  which  the  plouglis  here,  aS  well  as  in 
other  places,  feem  to  be  deficient,  is  in  the  height  of  the 
breall  from  the  ground  : they  are,  for  the  moll  part,  too 
low  behind  ; they  Ihould  be,  therefore,  fomewhat  railed  in 
this  refpeft.  lu  turning  over  a furrow  of  loofe  mould  with 
rolling  clods,  the  hind  corner  of  the  breaft  Ihould  be  high 
enough  to  fweep  them  over,  but  without  prelfure. 

In  the  next  place,  that  part  which  is  called  the  plough- 
heel  may  be  examined,  which  comprifes  the  pofition  of  the 
breaft  behind,  and  forms,  together  with  the  end  of  the  rejl, 
that  wedge  which  fills  up  the  furrow.  There  arc  two  prin- 
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cipal  queftions,  it  is  fuppofecl  in  this  diftrid:,  in  relation  to 
the  form  of  it  : — What  ought  to  be  the  breadth  at  bottom, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  heel  ? and,  what  ihould  be 
the  breadth  at  top  ? Some  think  the  heel  ihould  not  be 
more  than  feven  inches  wide  at  bottom,  which  is  the  com- 
mon width  in  fonie  places.  In  examining  the  ploughs,  in 
fome  cafes, . it  appears  that  the  breall  clofes  at  the  heel  gra- 
dually, being  a termination  of  tliat  convexity  of  breall,  of 
which  fo  many  farmers  in  this  dilhid  are  fond.  Improve- 
ments have  been  made,  in  which  this  narrownefs  at  the  heel 
has  been  retained,  without  the  convexity  before,  and  but 
lliglitly  behind.  Some  ploughs  are  found  to  be  faulty  at 
the  top  of  the  breall  behind  ; it  overhangs  the  furrow  too 
much,  and  leems  to  the  eye  to  be  in  a polltion  to  prefs. 

In  concluding  the  fubjeft,  it  is  remarked,  that  when  the 
ploughs  in  a fingle  county  can  vary  fo  much  in  the  breall, 
or  earth-board,  and  that  in  a diftrici,  too,  not  at  all  remark- 
able for  diverlity  of  foil,  which  might  call  for  confiderable 
variations,  it  mull  afford  a llrong  proof  how  very  undeter- 
mined the  true  mechanifm  of  this  moll  necelfary  of  all  tools 
Hill  continues  to  be.  And  this,  it  is  contended,  ought  to 
excite  the  endeavours  of  every  fcicntilic  farmer  to  multiply 
experiments,  to  reduce  the  conitrudion  to  plain  and  fixed 
principles. 

In  regard  to  the  pitch  of  ploughs,  it  is  noticed,  that  in 
the  operation  of  working  wheel-ploughs  with  improperly 
turned  plates,  or  mould-boards,  it  will  frequently  happen, 
from  the  refillance  produced  againil  the  plough  by  Hones, 
the  tenacity  or  compreflion  of  the  earth,  that  tliey  are  obliged 
to  be  let  down  below  the  correfponding  line  of  level,  fo  ma- 
terially necell'ary  to  the  equal  bearing  between  the  pitch  of 
the  plough,  and  to  the  inclination  which  is  thus  given  to  the 
point  of  the  lhare  downwards,  and  which  ought  always  to 
be,  as  nearly  as  pollible,  in  a line  drawn  parallel  to  that  of 
the  draught,  and  with  the  breall-work,  which  forms  the 
fulcrum  for  the  beam  to  reft  on.  When  a plough  is  fo  con- 
Hruded,  and  fet  to  work,  that  it  bears  unequally  in  thsfe 
points,  the  end  of  the  lhare  will  be  rooting  or  digging  with 
its  point  downwards,  kicking  up  and  Tideways  at  the  heel, 
and  rendering  it  utterly  impoflible  to  plough  the  ground 
clean,  or  in  anywife  to  lay  the  work  uniform,  or  even  in  a 
tolerable  manner  ; notwithllanding  an  exceflive  and  unne- 
celfary  degree  of  labour  is  thereby  produced  to  the  plough- 
man and  horfes.  This  defeription  is  not  fo  very  clear,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  going  clofe  at  the  heel  is  a 
very  common  fault  in  wheel-ploughs,  and  often  feen  in  Nor- 
folk, as  well  as  in  other  counties,  in  cafes  in  the  former, 
which  have  not  the  leall  reference  to  the  breall ; and  it  is  a 
jull  obfervation,  that  the  horfes  fuller  much  by  it.  The 
draught -chain  in  fome  ploughs,  which  draws  by  the  ham- 
mer, between  the  coulter  and  the  tuck,  is  not  fo  parallel 
with  the  horizon  as  it  would  be,  were  it  thrown  more  back- 
ward, which  is  the*  cafe  in  other  tools  of  this  kind,  and 
forms  a much  better  pofition. 

In  each  of  the  above  deferiptions  of  ploughs  there  are  feve- 
r.al  varieties  in  common  ufe  in  different  dillridls  of  the  king- 
dom ; but  it  is  only  neceffary  here  to  deferibe  fuch  as  have 
been  found  to  anfwer  in  the  moll  perfedl  manner  in  pradllce. 

In  the  fiuing  fort,  thofe  moil  in  ufe  are  the  Rotherham 
plough,  which  is  a light  ufeful  plough  for  all  the  lefs  heavy 
forts  of  foil,  and  which,  probably  from  its  neat  Ample  con- 
flruAion,  is  in  more  general  ufe  than  any  other,  efpeciaily  in 
all  the  more  northern  dillridls  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  cer- 
tainly much  fuperiority  where  one  plough  is  only  required, 
and  where  the  advantageous  and  economical  method  of  per- 
forming the  work  with  one  man  and  two  horfes  without  a 
driver  is  had  recourfe  to.  It  is  in  much  eftimation  in  all  the 


Well  Riding  of  Yorkihirc,  and  is  faid  in  the  Survey  of  that 
dillria  to  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Foljambe,  of 
Eallwood,  about  feventy  years  ago.  As  conllruaed  in  that 
part  of  the  illand,  the  dimenfions  are  as  follow  ; 


I’Vct. 

Inch. 

From  the  end  of  Hilt  on  landfide 
to  the  point  of  the  lhare 

7 

4' 

I whole  length. 

From  the  end  of  beam  where  in- 
ferted  into  it  to  ditto,  of  ditto 

3 

Length  of  beam 

6 

0 

Width  of  the  head  in  the  widell 
upper  part  ... 

1 

4 

Ditto  of  ditto  at  lowell  part 

o 

9 " 

» 

Ditto  of  lhare  behind  the  wing  - 

o 

3^  1 

! bottom  work- 

Length of  iurrace  on  which  the 
plough  touches  the  ground 

2 

lO^J 

ing  furface.. 

Height  from  ground  to  top  of 
beam  where  coulter  goes 
through  - - . 

1 

8 

Width  between  Hilts  at  the  end 

2 

6 

Height  of  ditto  from  the  ground 

I 

1 1 

Weight  of  wood  and  iron  work,  about 

if  cvvt. 

And  it  has  alfo  a copfe  rack,  or  hock  with  teeth,  to  admit 
of  more  land  being  given  to  the  plough,  or  the  contrary, 
which  is  particularly  ufeful  in  many  cafes. 

It  is  noticed,  that  with  a few  trilling  alterations  it  is  made 
ufe  of  over  the  whole  dillrift,  and  from  that  being  often 
called  the  Dutch  plough,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally brought  from  Holland  by  the  inventor. 

But  fince  its  introdudlion  it  has  received  various  improve- 
ments by  different  cultivators.  In  Mr.  Bailey’s  attempts 
upon  it,  the  mould-board,  which  is  of  call-iron,  is  fo  formed, 
that  the  fod  to  be  raifed  preffes  equally  againil  it,  in  every 
part,  from  the  fock  point  to  the  place  wliere  it  leaves  it ; and 
it  varies  from  other  mould-boards,  in  not  beginning  to  take  its 
rife  from  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  but  at  leall  twelve  inches 
farther  forward  towards  the  fock,  and  in  being  cut  away  at 
the  bottom  oppofite  the  heel,  about  three  inches  high,  from 
the  foie,  by  which  the  turning  of  the  fod  or  furrow-flice  is 
faid  to  be  much  facilitated.  Thus  improved,  thefe  ploughs 
have  been  found  to  aniwer  perfedtly  in  different  trials,  and 
have  been  allowed  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them  at  work 
to  go  with  more  eale  to  the  teams  than  thofe  of  any  other 
conllrudlion. 

And  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  beam,  from  its  crooked 
form,  which  is  obvious  in  fome  of  its  improvements,  by  being 
fixed  fo  low  down  in  the  part  next  to  the  handles,  makes  the 
plough  require  lefs  force,  and  to  go  in  a more  Hiding  man- 
ner. And  that  from  the  fore  end  of  the  beam  being  fo 
much  higher  than  the  hinder  part,  the  holder  of  the  plough 
has  more  power,  as  the  draught  does  not  oppofe  fo  much 
refillance  to  him  ; for  if  the  beam  were  fixed  to  the  handles 
much  higher,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe  in  other  ploughs,  this 
plough  would  be  conllantly  rippling  on  the  point,  and  in 
that  way  increafe  the  weight  of  draught.  And  where  it 
meets  with  any  refillance,  fuch  as  a Hone,  it  is  liable  to  rife 
up,  while  in  this  form  it  proceeds  in  a Aiding  manner, 
which  affords  a Headier  motion,  and  renders  it  more  eafily 
held.  Befides,  it  is  much  Hronger ; as  in  the  part  where 
the  left  handle  and  the  beam  are  joined,  underneath  the 
mortife  where  the  tenor  of  the  beam,  by  which  the  bearing 
of  the  ploughman  on  the  handles  does  not  in  the  leaH  affeft 
that  part,  which  in  other  ploughs  is  the  weakell.  In  this 
improvement  of  the  Rotherham  plough,  the  mould-board  is 
fo  conHrudled  at  the  breall  as  to  have  a Aight  degree  of 
convexity,  inHead  of  being  concave,  as  is  often  the  cafe, 
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by  which  the  furrow-flice  is  fuppofed  to  be  prevented  from 
flipping  down  ; and  by  the  keeping  the  lower  part  from 
the  ground,  when  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  the  bread,  it  falls 
off ; confequently,  as  the  furrow-flice  has  relied  on  or  by 
the  fide  of  the  breaft,  when  the  plough  has  advanced  twelve 
inches  the  wmrk  is  finiflied.  By  this  improvement  it  is  fup- 
pofed that  the  plough  will  turn  a furrow  of  any  extent, 
From  four  to  eighteen  inches,  where  requifite,  and  the  fame 
in  depth  ; as  the  plough  that  will  produce  a wide  furrow 
and  turn  it  well,  is  capable  of  ploughing  deep  : the 

convexity  of  the  breaft  alfo  caufes  it  to  clean  itfelf  better, 
which  is  a defirable  property,  as  it  is  thereby  rendered. lets 
heavy,  and  lefs  refiftance  afforded  by  one  protion  of  earth  be- 
ing prevented  from  rubbing  upon  another,  and  at  llie  fame 
time  the  work  performed  in  a more  perfedl  manner.  The 
coulter  has  likewife  a polition  fo  as  to  cut  in  a flanting 
manner,  which  caufes  any  refiftance  to  rife  up  more  expe- 
ditioufly,  and  the  land  to  be  opened  with  more  facility  than 
where  it  has  a more  perpendicular  direction. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  where  this  improved  plough  is 
employed  with  more  than  two  horfes  abrcaft,  the  additional 
ones  mull  be  put  before  the  pair,  as  it  has  not  land 
enough  to  follow  fingle  horfes. 

Thus  improved,  it  has  the  excellent  property  of  being 
fmall  and  light,  while  it  is  fufiiciently  Itrong  to  refill  any 
power  that  may  be  applied  to  it.  It  is  capable  of  plough- 
ing any  fort  of  land,  and  in  larger  proportion  than  any  other 
except  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ploughs.  The  chief  im- 
provements which  have  been  effedled  in  the  form  of  this 
plough,  are  flated  to  be  in  the  breaft,  and  in  fixing  the  beam 
to  the  handles  or  ftilts.  There  is  alio  a cock,  or  a fort  of 
crank,  fixed  by  a fcrew  and  nut,  fo  as  to  keep  the  fliare  in 
its  proper  fituation  when  the  plough  is  drawn  backwards. 

A reprefentation  of  an  improved  plough  of  this  kind  may 
be  feen  in  Plate  XXX.  ylgi'iculture,  on  Swwg-ploughs,  at 

fg-  I- 

Wheels  have  fometimes  been  added  to  thefe  ploughs  as 
a fort  of  improvement  for  particular  purpofes  ; and  with 
either  one  or  two  fixed  near  the  points  of  the  beams,  with- 
out any  carriage  parts,  they  have  been  found  to  pafs  through 
the  foil  in  a very  light,  eafy,  and  Heady  manner,  and  where 
there  are  two  wheels,  to  require  no  holder  in  many  cafes, 
except  in  fetting  in  turning  out  of  the  work  at  the  ends  of 
the  ridges.  As  fwing-ploughs,  they  are  probably,  however, 
capable  of  the  mo^ft  general  application. 

The  Northumberland  or  Cumberland  plough  is  an  improved 
plough  of  this  nature,  which  is  held  in  very  high  cllimation 
in  rnoft.  of  the  northern  dillrifls,  and  which  performs  its 
work  in  a very  excellent  manner,  being  light,  and  of  little 
draught.  It  ought  to  be  much  more  generally  employed 
than  is  at  prefent  the  cafe  on  moll  kinds  of  foil. 

Small’s  Chain  plough  is  another  plough  of  the  fwing 
kind,  that  is  a very  ufeful  implement,  and  capable  of  very 
extenfive  application.  It  has  its  name  from  that  of  the 
inventor,  who  conllrudled  it  about  forty  years  ago.  It  is 
neatly  formed,  and  very  light  in  its  appearance,  but  at  the 
fame  time,  from  the  addition  of  the  chain,  poffefling  great 
ftrength.  It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  being  employed  in 
flrong  rough  forts  of  foil,  where  other  forts  of  ploughs  are 
liable  to  be  dellroyed,  as  when  the  fliare,  or  even  the 
coulter,  in  this  implement,  meets  with  any  fudden  impediment 
or  obllrufting  caufe,  the  ftrefs  is  immediately  thrown  upon 
the  chain  inftead  of  the  beam.  The  fock  is  alfo  formed 
with  a fin  or  feather,  by  which  the  firm  earth  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  is  cut  and  moved  more  readily,  and  in  a more 
complete  manner  than  could  be  done  by  the  fock  in  the 
common  plough.  In  this  plough  the  mould-board  is  mollly 


made  of  call-iron,  having  a gentle  curve,  by  which  the 
furrow-flice  is  thrown  off  with  the  leall  pofiible  refiftance. 
It  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Donaldfon  to  be  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  bell  conftrudled  fwing-ploughs  for  all  forts  of  foils, 
in  a proper  Hate  of  cultivation,  in  common  ufe  in  the  ifland. 
It  is  capable  of  ploughing,  with  one  man  and  two  horfes 
yoked  abreaft  without  any  driver,  more  than  an  acre  a day 
with  the  greateft  eafe.  An  improved  plough  of  this  fort 
is  fliewn  oxjig.  2,  in  the  fame  plate  on  Iwing-ploughs. 

The  Somerville  plough  is  alfo  an  improved  plough 
of  the  lame  fort,  in  which  the  throat  has  a more  clean 
fharpened  form,  and  the  mould-board  is  rendered  moveable 
in  the  manner  that  will  be  noticed  in  fpeaking  of  the  Double 
Ftirrciv  plough.  It  is  capable  of  being  made  ufe  of  with 
advantage  in  breaking  up  deep  ftiff  foils,  as  from  the  move- 
able  nature  of  the  extreme  pai't  of  the  mould-board  the 
furrow-flice  can  be  laid  more  or  lefs  flat,  according  to  the 
particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  It  is  confequently 
capable  of  a pretty  general  ufe  in  moft  forts  of  foils. 

This  fort  of  improved  plough  is  reprefented  2.1  Jig.  3,  in 
the  fame  plate  on  different  kinds  of  fwing-ploughs. 

The  Suffolk  Iron  Swing-plough  is  another  plough  of 
tliis  clafs,  which  is  found  ufeful  in  different  cafes.  It  was, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of  Suf- 
folk, improved  by  an  ingenious  blackfmith  in  that  diftrift  of 
the  name  of  Brand,  and  made  wholly  of  iron.  It  has  been 
found  to  anfwer  well  in  praftice,  in  fuch  lands  as  are  of  a 
ilrong  lieavy  tenacious  quality,  and  where  much  obllrudlion 
is  afforded  by  the  roots  and  fibres  of  different  forts  of  plants 
and  vegetable  productions.  Its  ufeful  properties  have  been 
fully  experienced  in  breaking  up  ftrong  heavy  rooty  lands 
on  his  majefty’s  farm  in  the  Great  Park  at  Windfor,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Berkfhire,  as  it  performs  its  work  not  only  with  more  faci- 
lity, but  in  a better  manner  than  moll  of  thofe  ploughs  that 
are  made  ufe  of  in  fuch  deferiptions  of  land.  The  cops  by 
which  it  is  drawn  are  faid  to  have  been  conftrudled  by  Mr. 
Brand,  and  are  extremely  well  contrived  for  the  purpofe. 

An  improved  plough  of  this  defeription  is  feen  2ljg.  4, 
in  the  plate  on  fwing-ploughs. 

Ducket’s  Skim-emdter  plough  is  another  very  ufeful  imple- 
ment of  tliis  fort,  which  is  capable  of  being  employed  with 
great  advantage  where  the  furface  is  coarfe  or  graffy,  in 
order  to  bury  it  to  fuch  a depth  as  may  prevent  any  incon- 
venience from  its  rifing  to  injure  the  crops  that  may  be 
fown  upon  fuch  lands.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
plough  operates  is  extremely  fimple,  and  of  courfe  of  a very 
ufeful  nature,  being  merely  taken  from  that  of  trenching 
ground  in  the  pradtice  of  gardening,  or  that  of  depofiting 
the  furface  fpit  of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  fur- 
row, and  placing  the  fecond,  or  that  taken  from  below,  upon 
it,  by  which  means  it  is  evident  that  that  which  was  firft 
turned  down  remains  in  a ftate  of  decay,  without  any  rilk 
being  incurred  of  the  graffy  material  rifing  fo  as  to,  produce 
inconvenience  in  the  operations  that  may  be  going  on  upon 
the  furface.  It  is  capable  of  performing  its  work  to  a con- 
fiderable  depth,  where  the  foils  are  fufiiciently  deep  for  the 
purpofe. 

And  it  has  been  remarked  by  lord  Somerville,  in  a little 
tracl  on  ploughs  and  oxen,  that  the  fleim  requires  a perpen- 
(ficular  diredlion,  and  that  the  coulter-hole  ftiould  be  re- 
moved further  from  the  throat  and  fliare,  as  in  the  common 
polition  it  would  choak  when  in  work. 

By  this  fort  of  plough  the  ground  may  be  opened  to 
any  depth  in  feparate  horizontal  portions  of  earth  ; and 
as  the  weeds  or  graffy  furface  are  turned  down  in  the  firft 
operation,  and  covered  by  frelh  earth  or  mould  from  beneath, 
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a larger  proportion  ol  nounlhment  is  luppoled  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  crop,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  rendered 
more  clean,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  roots  of  the  grafles 
or  other  plants  wholly  got  rid  of.  It  requires  a Itrong 
team  in  the  heavier  forts  of  foil,  but  this  is  in  fome  degree 
counterbalanced  by  the  circumllance  of  one  fuch  ploughing 
being  molUy  fufficient  for  the  crop.  It  is  confequently 
evident,  confidering  the  number  of  ploughings  generally 
given  in  the  ordinary  way  of  preparing  lands  for  a crop 
of  barley  or  turnips,  and  under  the  following  fyllem  for 
wheat,  and  the  labour  and  expence  in  the  latter  cafe,  in 
raking,  picking,  and  burning  weeds,  that  the  advantages  of 
this  plough  are  probably  greater  than  are  generally  fuppofed. 
It  has  alfo  advantages  in  another  point  of  view,  which  are, 
that  the  foil  is  increafed  in  depth,  and  the  parts  of  it  fo 
loofened  and  broken  down,  that  the  fibrous  roots  of  the 
crops  llrike  and  extend  themfelves  more  readily  in  it,  and 
of  coLirfe  are  better  fed  and  fupported.  The  noble  writer 
juft  mentioned  thinks,  that  in  thin  and  fandy  foils  it  is 
more  particularly  ufeful,  becaufe  it  cuts  off  all  which  is  on 
the  furface,  at  the  depth  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half,  in 
order  to  its  being  laid  in  a Hate  of  decay  for  a future  crop, 
by  which  an  increafed  depth  of  foil  is  given  to  every  fubfe- 
quent  courfe  of  crops,  and  which  aften  a£l;s  as  a pan  or  fup- 
port,  to  keep  up  manures  in  circulation,  as  their  running 
through  fuch  foils  too  quickly  is  confidered  a great  misfor- 
tune and  difadvantage  in  luch  foils. 

A figure  of  this  valuable  implement  is  given  in  the  plate 
on  fwing-ploughs,  aty^.  5. 

Beiides,  it  is  alfo  capable  of  being  made  ufe  of  without 
the  flcim-coulter  as  a common  plough.  When  well  made, 
it  cofts  from  three  to  five  pounds. 

And  there  is  a fort  of  plough  of  this  nature  which 
has  a double  fhare,  the  one  being  fixed  direiftly  over  the 
other.  It  is  made  ufe  of  in  lome  of  the  fouthern  diftridts 
\vith  advantage,  in  putting  in  one  crop  immediately 
after  another,  as  by  it  a narrow  lhallow  furrow  is  removed 
from  the  furface,  and  another  from  below  placed  upon  it, 
to  fuch  depth  as  may  be  thought  moft  proper,  it  being 
capable  of  adling  to  ten  inches  or  more.  In  tlfis  manner 
many  forts  of  crops,  fuch  as  rye  and  other  green  crops  that 
have  much  height  of  ftem,  may  be  turned  dowm  without  any 
inconvenience  of  any  of  the  parts  kicking  out  through  the 
feams  of  the  furrow-flices,  by  which  the  farmer  has  a clean 
furface  of  mould  for  the  reception  of  the  grain. 

Another  plough  of  this  fort,  which  differs  much  in  the 
nature  of  its  conftrudlion,  having  a ftrengthened  coulter, 
and  an  application  of  lord  Somerville’s  mould-board  made 
to  it,  is  not  unfrequently  made  ufe  of  in  fome  of  the 
fouthern  diftridfs  of  the  kingdom. 

This  very  ufeful  form  of  flcim-coulter  plough  is  indeed 
much  had  recourfe  to  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ingateftone, 
in  the  county  of  Ellex.  And  a further  variety  of  this  kind 
of  plough  is  made  ufe  of  in  fome  parts  of  Oxfordlhire. 
Mr.  Kimber,  of  Little  Tew  in  that  county,  both  makes  and 
employs  this  fort  of  tool,  and  finds  it  to  be  extremely  ufe- 
ful for  certain  purpofes.  The  flcim  in  this  implement  is 
fixed  to  a fore  coulter,  by  w'hich  means  it  is  found  to  do  the 
\york  much  better,  than  when  attached  to  the  common 
cdulter,  in  which  way  fome  have  found  that  it  could  not 
work  well  at  alL  Upon  hollow  land,  it  is,  how'ever,  not 
at  all  approved  of,  as  flicing  the  furface  of  fuch  ground  is 
fuppofed  by  Mr.  Kimber  to  be  much  worfe  than  turning  it 
over  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  letting  the  fnrface-vegetables 
be  laid  into  the  diagonal  pofition,  with  an  edging  of  them 
kicking,  perhaps,  out  of  the  feams.  But  it  is  fuppofed  by 
Mr.  A.  Young,  that  in  this  notion  Mr.  Kimber  is  in  an 
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error ; as  he  contends  that  the  vegetable  growth  upon  the 
furface  is  to  be  rotted  in  fome  w'ay,  for  it  is  ploughed  in  in 
every  mode  of  tillage,  and  the  only  queftion  is,  how'  to  rot 
it  in  fuch  a manner  as  fooneft  to  convert  it  into  the  food  ol 
plants,  fo  as  they  may  be  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  that 
food.  This  Inrely  is  the  means  of  leflening,  in  the  greateft 
degree  polfible,  that  additional  hollownefs  w’hich  muft  be 
caufed  in  a meafure,  plough  it  in  how  you  wfill.  The  fur- 
row of  common  ploughing  four,  five,  or  fix  inches,  is  fo 
fliallowq  that  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  the  moifture  of  rain, 
and  the  influence  of  the  atmolpheric  air,  a£t  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  will  convert  vegetable  fubftances  into  gafeous 
matter  fooner  than  if  expofed  to  the  immediate  adlion  of 
the  fun  and  air,  which  in  all  dry  w'eather  preferve  them,  and 
muft  occafion  a greater  hollowmefs  than  in  the  other  cafe, 
in  w'hich  they  are  fooner  confumed.  And  further,  the  great 
fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  fyftem  counter  to  that  of  Mr. 
Kimber,  could  not  have  taken  place  if  his  theory  was  juft. 
Good  farmers,  when  they  Ikim-plough,  or  common  plough 
hollow^  land,  will  adapt  tlie  operation  to  the  foil  the  crop  is 
to  be  put  in,  and  the  feafon  of  tillage ; and  by  thefe  means 
provide  a remedy  for  the  expefted  evil : but  this  is  as 
clearly  applicable  to  a fldm  as  to  no  flcim  at  all. 

This  llcim-coulter  plough  does  not  anfwer  in  fome  ma- 
nagement, or  where  the  foil  is  of  a flinty  nature,  but  ftill 
many  farmers  in  this  diftrift  approve  of  it  highly  ; and  fome 
think  it  excellent,  efpecially  for  ploughing  turnip  land  for 
barley,  when  the  weather  and  treading  have  made  it  a little 
ftift,  alfo,  if  the  fallow  for  turnips  has  become  a little 
w'eedy  ; but  do  not  ufe  it  on  layers  for  wheat,  as  they 
plough  their  lays  for  that  crop  deep.  Particular  farmers, 
how'ever,  find  that  it  makes  neat  and  perfedf  work  on  clover 
lays  for  wheat  crops,  not  going  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  and  yet  fleimming  off  fufficient  to  bury  every 
thing,  and  leaving  the  feams  without  any  vegetable  grow'th 
to  be  feen.  Shallow'  ploughing  clover  land  for  wheat,  is 
thought  eftential  on  thefe  ftone-brafli  foils. 

There  are  ftill  fome  other  modes  of  conftrudfing  thefe 
kinds  of  pleughs,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Effex  correfted,  and 
fome  other  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  alfo  a very  great  difference  in  the  conftrudlion  of 
the  common  fw'ing-ploughs  of  this  diftridf.  The  fwing- 
plough  with  an  improved  breaft,  which  is  employed  by  Mr. 
Weftern,  is  of  a very  beneficial  kind,  and  is  held  in  much 
efteem  in  feveral  different  places. 

About  South-End,  in  the  fame  county,  they  have  alfo  a 
/•wing- plough,  w'hich  is  pretty  generally  in  ufe,  but  which 
has  an  uncommon  degree  of  convexity  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  breaft. 

And  a very  good  f wing-plough,  which  has  an  extremely 
effedtive  addition  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  coulter 
fixed  fteadily  in  its  place,  has  been  long  in  ufe  upon  all  the 
eftates  of  the  late  lord  Petre. 

The  Miner  is  an  implement  of  the  plough  kind,  that  is 
very  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  of  loofening  the  foil  to  a great 
depth  without  bringing  it  up  to  the  furface,  a mode  of  ope- 
ration which  is  particularly  ufeful  for  various  forts  of  tap- 
rooted  plants,  as  well  as  for  extirpating  the  roots  of  fuch 
weeds  as  llrike  deep  into  the  ground.  For  thefe  purpofes 
it  may  be  employed  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  after  the 
common  plough.  It  is  conftrudled  in  a very  ftrong  manner, 
having  only  a fliare  without  any  mould-board. 

The  Beverjlon  plough  is  another  fort  of  ufeful  tool  of  this 
kind,  which  was  invented  by  Mr.  Tugwell,  and  has  been 
employed  in  fome  diftridls  in  the  more  heavy  kinds  of  land. 

It  has  its  principle  of  draught  given  it  in  a very  effedlive 
manner  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  iron  work,  in  which, 
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according  to  lord  Somerville,  the  point  of  draught  is  per- 
pendicularly above  the  point  of  a8ion,  or  the  throat  or  breaft 
where  the  lhare  fits  on.  A plough  of  this  nature  is  flicwn 
in  P/rf/rXXXI.  ylgriculture,  on  Wheel-ploughs,  'eA.Jig,  i,  in 
which  its  dimenfions  are  as  follow  : 

Ft.  In. 

From  I to  2 6 o 

3 — 4 38 

3 — 5 43 

5 — 6 25 

7 — 6 28 

• — 3 15 


I — 8 2 10 

1—9  48 

Heel  to  tuck-hole  ot  lhare  - 2 

Tuck-holes  to  point  of  lhare  - 08^ 

a — b 24 

d — e 25 

c — d 14 

d — e 25 

Diameter  of  wheel  - - t 9 

d — / on 

g — h O IO5 

e — i 10^ 

k — / 09 

Breadth  at  heel  • - o 9 

Breadth  of  fin  - - - - o 7 

Top  of  beam  at  heel  to  ground  - - 08^ 

Mould-board  projefts  at  top  more  than")  ^ 

breadth  at  heel  * * j ° 


The  Double  Furronv  plough  is  a kind  of  implement  of 
this  fort,  which  has,  at  leaft  in  its  improved  form,  been  found 
highly  ufeful  and  advantageous.  Ploughs  of  this  fort  have 
been  conltrufted  in  various  ways,  as  with  a double  beam, 
and  with  a iingle  beam  only,  which  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  ufually  made  at  prefent.  But  the  moil  improved 
plough  of  this  nature  is  that  conllrudfed  by  lord  Somerville, 
and  for  which  he  has  taken  out  a patent.  It  is  advan- 
tageous in  performing  more  labour  in  a given  time  with  a 
certain  ftrength  of  team,  than  ether  forts  of  ploughs,  as 
producing  two  furrows  at  a time.  It  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful on  the  lighter  forts  of  land  where  the  ridges  are  llraight 
and  wide,  though  fome  think  it  more  confined  in  its  work 
than  thofe  of  the  fingle  kind.  A principal  advantage  in 
which  it  excels  other  forts  of  ploughs,  is  in  the  faving  of 
the  labour  of  one  perfon,  and  in  doing  nearly  double  the 
work  with  but  little  more  ftrength  in  the  team,  in  the  fame 
time.  It  is  remarked  by  his  lordftiip,  in  fpeaking  of  this 
fort  of  plough,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Communications 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  the  clean  and  fliarpened 
conftruftion  of  the  breaft  and  throat  will  warrant  their 
breaking  deep  ftiff  land  with  infinite  fuccefs ; in  this  cafe 
the  coulters  fhould  be  fet  nearly  ftraight  with  the  throat  and 
fhares  ; m crofs  ploughing,  or  ftirring,  they  may  be  fet  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  towards  the  land,  by  which  greater  dif- 
patch  will  be  obtained  in  feed  time.  Should  they  carry  too 
deep  a furrow,  the  correftion  of  their  fhares  is  obvious ; 
fhould  they  hug  too  much  to  the  land,  or  go  unfteady  to 
the  ploughman,  it  muft  abfolutely  proceed  from  a want  of 
fetting  them  true,  relatively  to  each  other,  and  from  an  un- 
due regulation  of  the  cops ; here  a nice  attention  is  re- 
quired : their  power  alfo  of  cutting  a furrow  level  at  the 
bottom  fhould  afterwards  be  proved  on  a level  floor.  The 
want  of  this  praftice  in  the  mafter  has  condemned  many  a 
good  plough,  when  the  fault  was  in  the  ploughman  only. 
It  may  fuggeft  itfelf,  that  two-furrow  ploughs  are  unfit  for 
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hilly  ground,  but  the  very  reverie  is  the  cafe.  The  effeft 
of  ploughing  acrofs  the  inclined  plane,  or  hill,  is  that  of 
carrying  the  foil  in  time  to  the  bottom  of  the  field,  which 
muft  be  carted  bodily  up  again  at  a great  expence  ; let  fuch 
land  be  worked  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; let  one  furrow 
be  carried  with  the  hindmolt  or  land  fhare  up  the  hill,  and 
two  down,  fo  will  the  power  be  apportionate  to  the  weight 
with  which  it  has  to  contend,  and  needlefs  toil  to  the  team 
will  be  faved.  That  power  which  was  required  to  carry 
two  furrows  up  would  be  fuperfluous  in  carrying  the  fame 
down  the  hill,  and  the  effeft  will  be  as  3 to  4,  that  is,  an 
acre  and  a half,  inftead  of  two  acres  per  day. 

A plough  of  this  improved  conftrudftion  may  be  feen  iii 
the  plates  on  fwing-ploughs,  at  fig.  6. 

In  regard  to  the  improvement  of  tliefe  ploughs,  his  lord- 
fliip  obferves,  in  his  tratf  juft  noticed,  that  from  the  defigii, 
which  reprefents  a fide  view,  it  may  be  obferved  that,  befides 
the  moveable  plates,  there  are  coulters,  ftays,  &c.  and  how, 
firmly  the  plough  is  put  together,  and  how  little  wafte  there 
is  of  timber  and  iron  work.  And  after  noticing  its  con- 
ilrudlion  in  the  breaft  fo  as  to  leflen  refiftance,  it  is  added, 
that  the  double-edged  coulter  is  formed  alfo  to  produce  this 
effect ; in  ftrength  and  fubftance  it  is  equal  to  the  common 
or  narrow  coulter,  and  being  lefs  broad,  prefents  fo  much 
lefs  for  refiftance  : when  in  work,  the  flay  gives  a fteadinefs 
to  it,  the  coulter  being  fubjedl  to  frequent  derangement,  to 
correft  which  muft  occalion  frequent  flops,  alteration  of 
the  wedges,  and  lofs  of  time.  And  it  is  afterwards  ftated, 
that  an  economical  and  fpirited  fyftem  of  farming  labour  al- 
ready prevails 'in  fome  diftridts  ; in  none  more  eminently, 
with  refpeCt  to  ploughing,  than  in  Effex,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  in  Suffolk,  Yorkfhire,  and  Norfolk.  Here  it 
w'ould  be  no  objedl  to  invade  the  fyftem  already  eftablifhed, 
for  innovation  is  not  palatable  to  farmers  ; nor  fhould  the 
firft  deep  ploughing  in  Kent  give  way  to  any  novel  fyftem  ; 
there  can  be  no  better  hufbandry : but,  except  for  beans 
and  tap-rooted  plants,  fubfequent  deep  ploughings  are  injuri- 
ous, both  as  to  cxpence  and  effect.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his 
Effay  on  the  Routs  of  Wheat,  points  out  the  depth  needful 
for  the  fupply  of  fcminal  roots  in  wheat  and  wheat  corn  in 
general ; that  which  is  turned  down  then,  in  the  firft  deep 
ploughing,  fliould  be  rotting  for  the  fucceeding  crop.  Let 
not  the  bottom  know  what  the  furface  is  doing  ! Here 
two-furrow  ploughs,  even  admitting  them  incapable  of  car- 
rying a deep  furrow,  which  is  far  from  true,  muft  come  into 
admirable  effect,  for  a twofold  advantage  can  be  taken,— of 
the  feafon  in  lowing,  and  the  work  being  done  at  half  the 
expence.  But  where  men  are  chained  down  by  long  ufage, 
and  perhaps,  for  the  convenience  of  conflant  road  work,  to 
teams  of  heavy  corn-eating  cart-horfes,  two-furrow  ploughs 
become,  he  fuppofes,  objects  of  extreme  importance,  be- 
caufe  their  horfes  will  not  feel  the  difference  between  their 
own  fingle  furrow,  working  one  acre,  and  the  well  con- 
ftrudted  two-furrow  plough,  with  two  acres  day : here 
is  no  fyftem  deranged,  and  double  work  done. 

'I' he  counties  of  Leicefter  and  Stafford  have  profited 
much  by  their  ufe  under  thefe  circumftances,  although  their 
two-furrow  ploughs,  in  other  refpefts  good,  have  never  been 
fo  conftrudted  in  the  throat  and  breaft  as  to  deftroy  the 
means  of  refiftance.  Without  doubt,  obtufity  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars muft  add  incalculably  to  the  weight,  muft  break 
the  furrow,  and  fo  fpoil  the  work  ; moreover,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  removing  refiftance  not  only  diminifhes  the 
laboxr  of  the  cattle,  but  is  alfo  of  equal  advantage  in  in- 
creafing  the  ftrength  of  the  implement ; — the  refiftances  with 
a well  conftrudled,  and  with  an  ill  conftrudled  plough,  in 
performing  the  fame  work,  are  as  different  as  the  refiftance 
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oi  a well  conftrudled  king’s  cutter,  and  of  a floundering 
Dutch  merchantman,  failing  with  equal  velocity. 

And  the  noble  inventor  adds,  that  in  his  own  county 
thefe  ploughs  have  met  with  a reception  more  favourable 
than  could  be  expefted  in  fo  fliort  a period.  On  the  i6th 
of  Otfober,  1798,  two-furrow  ploughs  were  not  thought 
capable  of  breaking  up  ley-ground,  although  in  conftant 
ufe  for  fallowing,  but  from  their  conftruftion  requiring  fix 
oxen.  On  the  16th  of  Oftober,  1799,  a very  large  and  re- 
fpeftable  farming  fociety  gave  a premium  for  two-furrow 
ploughs,  working  ley-ground  only.  On  the  day  following, 
in  the  prefence  ot  many  members  cof  this  fociety,  one  acre 
and  a half  of  ley-ground  was  broken  up  by  four  oxen,  with 
infinite  eafe  to  themfelves,  in  three  hours  and  fifty-five  mi- 
nutes, they  having,  as  part  of  a conflant  courfe  of  work, 
Jiloughed  ieventeen  perches  fhort  of  an  acre  of  ley-ground 
the  fame  morning  ; this  was  done  to  prove  the  of  move- 
able plates  at  the  extremities  of  the  mould-hoard,  that  the  fur- 
rows might  be  laid  more  or  lefs  flat  ; for  mould-boards, 
formed  to  lay  furrows  in  ley,  fo  as  to  give  the  moift;  foil  to 
harrows,  cannot  be  of  that  form  bell  calculated  to  make  good 
work  in  ftirring  earths,  more  efpecially  the-  laft,  which  ought 
to-be  thrown  up  in  fmall  feams,  as  it  were,  that  the  feed  may 
be  duly  buried.  It  has  hitherto  been  held  neceflary  to  rip  off 
the  plate  for  this  purpofe,  and  drive  in  wedges,  by  which  the 
mould-plate  muft  be  injured.  From  the  trouble  attending 
this  operation,  it  has  for  ever  been  omitted,  and  the  land, 
of  courfe,  imperfettly  worked.  But  this  inconvenience 
may  be  remedied,  and  the  mould-board  be  adjulted  with 
great  facility  and  expedition,  by  the  following  means  : 
when  the  mould-board  is  formed,  and  its  plate  fitted  as 
ufual,  let  the  parts  marked  a,  a,  be  cut  off,  and  again  con- 
nefted  with  the  fixed  part  of  the  mould-board  by  means  of 
flat  hinges,  or  of  thin  flexible  plates  of  tempered  ileel,  or 
of  hard  hammered  iron,  fo  as  to  admit  of  thofe  parts  being 
let  to  have  different  inclinations  with  the  fixed  part  of  the 
mould-board  by  means  of  two  fcrews  pafling  from  the  in- 
fide  through  the  lower  parts  of  the  handle  of  the  plough, 
oppofite  the  backs  of  thefe  moveable  pieces  a,  a ; thofe 
fcrews  may  be  made  to  keep  them  at  any  defired  degree  of 
inclination,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  ftated  farther,  that  ley -grounds  cannot  be  laid 
too  flat,  or  feed-earths  too  much  on  an  edge  ; and  by  this 
improvement  of  the  mould-board  the  plough  may  be  inftantly 
adjuffed  for  either  purpofe  : when  thefe  moveable  parts  are 
fcrewed  outwards,  it  will  caufe  a proportionate  convexity  in 
the  bafe  of  the  furrow,  and  fo  give  more  earth  to  cover  the 
feed.  That  plough  which  can  give  molt  mould  to  the  har- 
row is  the  beft  for  a ley  crop.  That  part  of  the  mould-plate 
that  is  mariced  with  the  dotted  line  c c being  found  moft  liable 
to  wear,  Ihould  be  made  of  a double  thicknefs,  that  is, 
twice  the  thicknefs  of  a new  crown-piece  ; it  will  then  laft 
nearly  as  long  as  the  plough.  The  hicreafed  weight  of 
dravight,  when  thele  moveable  plates  were  extended,  did  not 
appear,  in  a two-furrowed  plough,  to  be  by  the  cops  more 
than  twelve  pounds,  in  ley-ground,  at  fix  inches  depth. 
It  is  needlefs  to  ftate  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  alterations  ; the 
fridtion  in  furrows  required  to  be  laid  flat  was  lefs  than  could 
be  fuppofed,  probably  not  more  in  both  furrows  than  from 
tw'elve  to  fix  pounds. 

With  regard  to  the  moveable  mould-plate,  and  its  opera- 
tion on  the  furrow.  If  the  breaft  of  a plough  be  obtufe, 
the  whole  ftruggle  lies  there, — there  is  the  furrow  turned, 
and  the  hindermoft  part  of  the  mould-plate  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  : the  furrow  may  be  well  laid  for  one  parti- 
cular fort  of  work,  but  the  breaft  of  the  common  plate  can 
only  be  of  one  form,  therefore  can  only  turn  one  defcription 


of  furrow  ; and  this  muft  be  done  at  an  increafed  weight  of 
draught  : this  is  beyond  all  contradidlion.  In  thefe  moveable 
plates,  the  furrow  is  not  turned  until  it  reaches  the  remoteft 
point  of  adlion,  at  a diftance  of  two  feet  from  the  point 
where  the  furrow  is  cut  off  from  the  land.  By  the  gentle 
and  progreliive  turn  of  the  mould-plate,  the  earth  hangs  ba- 
lancing, as  it  were,  in  the  air,  and  the  flighteft  preffure  of 
the  moveable  plate  lays  it  over.  The  principle  of  this  plate 
is,  as  has  been  leen,  to  depofit  the  furrow  at  any  angle  re- 
quired, and  to  qualify  it  thereby  for  the  different  purpofes 
ot  hulbandry.  There  is  another  principle  in  ploughing 
equally  well  eftablifhed  ; namely,  that  the  bafe  or  bottom  of 
the  furrow  muft  be  cut  level  and  true,  or  the  furface  of  the 
work  will  be  untrue,  and  the  crop  derive  otherwife  material 
injury.  To  effeft  this,  the  plough  muft  go  clofe  at  heel,  and 
upright  in  its  work,  therefore  the  furrow  muft  affume  one 
form  only.  A third  principle  equally  certain  is,  that  in 
ploughing  ley-ground,  or  for  fowing  on  one  earth,  the 
furrow  ffiould  be  laid  far  more  flat  than  is  advifable  in  the 
laft  ftirring  or  feed  earth.  As  for  barley,  &c.  hitherto,  we 
have  obtained  one  of  thefe  objedls  at  the  expence  of  the 
other.  No  two-furrow  plough  could,  for  an  inftant,  make 
work,  except  in  an  upright  diredlion  ; for  if  it  did,  the  land 
or  left  (hare  would  be  buried  too  deep,  and  the  furrow,  or 
right  ffiare,  would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  But  ftill  fur- 
ther the  writer  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  no  fingle-furrow 
plough,  whether  conftrudled  in  China,  in  France,  or  in  Eng- 
land, has  ever  yet,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  anfwer  all  thefe 
purpofes,  without  the  aid  of  a moveable  plate  ; and  there- 
fore, however  good  for  a limited  purpofe  it  may  be,  it  can- 
not be  called  a perfedl  implement ; it  is  incapable  of  doing 
all  that  is  for  ever  required  of  it  to  do.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  and  extravagance  to  conftruft  two  imple- 
ments where  one  would  do.  He  therefore  fits  contentedly 
in  the  conviftion,  that  thefe  plates  muft  be  reforted  to. 
And  in  many  cafes,  the  moveable  plate  will  probably  fu- 
perfede  the  ufe  of  the  turn-wrift  plough. 

His  lordffiip  adds,  that  it  cannot  be  deemed  irrelevant  to 
the  fubjeft,  here  to  ftate  the  refult  of  a challenge  given  to 
the  owner  of  thefe  ploughs,  to  plough  24  days  work  fuc- 
ceffively,  on  his  majefty’s  farm,  either  at  Kew  or  Windfor, 
on  the  loth  of  March.  The  challenge  was  accepted,, 
and  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  this  challenger  did  not  ven- 
ture to  appear,  although  repeatedly  urged  to  do  fo  : be- 
caufe  a trial  for  fuch  a length  of  time,  and  between  two 
breeds  of  cattle  fo  diftinguilhed  for  their  powers  in  labour, 
muft,  his  lordfliip  fuppofes,  have  thrown  great  light  on  a 
fubjeft  of  fuch  importance  to  the  farming  world.  That 
fomething,  however  little,  might  be  proved,  his  mejefty 
was  pleated  to  allot  the  only  piece  of  land  then  unftirred, 
1 7 -I  acres,  ftatute  meafure,  which  was  ploughed  by  a two- 
furrow  plough,  four  Devonfltire  oxen,  fix  years  old,  a man 
and  a boy  driver,  in  fix  days  and  a few  hours ; the  oxen 
were  in  good  order  at  the  commencement  of  their  work,  and 
finifhed  it  in  higher  order,  as  well  as  in  flefli,  than  when  they 
began.  This  is  a ftrong  faft ; but  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of 
I.ondon  know  it,  and  are  ready  to  prove  the  fact.  Thefe 
oxen,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  their  county,  never  tailed  corn. 

Mr.  Perrott  of  Evelham,  fpeaks  of  thefe  ploughs  ats 
doing  their  work  well,  and  as  being  on  the  beft  conftruttion 
he  ever  faw.  And  Mr.  Weftphaling  of  Radvale,  near  Rots, 
in  Herefordftiire,  oblerves,  that  this  plough  certainly  makes 
exceeding  good  work,  and  turns  the  furrows  remarkably 
well.  The  time  of  its  arrival  was  not  the  moft  favourable, 
as  their  foil,  in  general  light  and  eafy,  is  now,  by  the  wet 
and  fun,  caked,  and  works  with  great  difficulty  ; notwith- 
Handing  which,  not  one  farmer  but  fays  it  will  be  of  great 
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nle  in  many  initanccs.  It  is  Kicky  for  him  that  Kig  plough- 
man likes  it  double,  and  is  inclined  to  ule  it  on  all  occaflons. 
Mr.  Dougall  alio  obferves,  that  Mr.  Sliirely  from  Warvvick- 
Ihire  gives  a good  account  of  the  double-plough  ; and  fees 
no  difference  between  the  draught  of  four  horfes  in  the  dou- 
ble, and  his  own  fingle-furrow  plough  ; a circumllance 
vvfiich  has  been  noticed  by  others  in  lome  cafes. 

With  regard  to  the  advantage  of  thele  ploughs,  his  lord- 
fhip  offers  the  teftimony  of  another  perfon,  perlonally  a 
flranger  tO  him  ; his  partiality,  therefore,  is  to  the  plough 
itfelf ; not  to  the  inventor.  He  is  not  difpoled  to  draw  ab- 
folute  conclufions  from  ploughing-matches,  becaufe  much 
may  depend  on  accident  ; befides  that,  exertions  might  be 
made  for  three  hours,  without  much  apparent  diitrels,  which 
neverthelefs  could  not  be  maintained  for  three  wedcs,  and  fo 
the  public  become  milled.  Yet,  as  this  match  was  much 
talked  of,  and  many  queftions  on  the  fubjeft  put  to  him,  he 
tvrote  to  Mr.  Tweed  to  know  the  particulars  : his  tale  is 
plain  and  unvarnifhed. 

Mr.  Tweed’s  land  is  ftrong  and  ftiff  in  quality,  and  not  a 
turnip  has  been  fown  therefor  more  than  twenty  years  palt  ; 
it  is  what  we  term  bean  and  wheat  land.  The  pradlice  of 
that  country  has  been  to  allot  loo  acres  of  land  in  tilth  to 
four  horfes  ; therefore  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  faving 
of  expence  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  the  two-furrow  plough  does 
not  arife  from  a comparifon  on  lands,  expenfively  cultivated 
with  four  or  five  horfes,  incurring  a charge  of  twelve, 
fixteen,  or  twenty  {hillings  per  acre  ; but  in  the  county  of 
Effex,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford,  where  it  has  long 
been  a fyflem  to  work  thefe  ftrong  foils  with  two  horfes  and 
no  driver  ; and  where  this  art  is  allowed  to  be  as  well  under- 
ftood,  and  pradlifed  with  as  much  fkill  and  economy  as  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  Flanders  not  excepted.  Mr.  Tweed’s 
account  of  the  bufmefs  in  a letter  to  his  lordfhip,  is  this  : 
In  anfwer  to  the  letter  I have  juft  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive, I take  the  liberty  of  ftating  the  experiments  I have 
made  with  your  two-furrow  plough  upon  ftrong  land,  as 
w'cll  as  the  refult  of  the  only  match  I have  yet  been  en- 
gaged in.  I put  my  firft  plough  to  work  with  three  horfes 
and  one  man,  againft;  two  of  my  own,  and  four  horfes,  held 
by  two  remarkable  good  ploughmen,  who  are  very  much 
averfe  to  any  new  implements : after  exerting  themfelves 
to  the  utmoft  every  day  for  a month,  upon  clover  lays, 
bean  and  pea  etches,  for  wheat,  they  allowed,  very  much 
againft  their  inclinations,  that  it  performed  the  work  beft, 
which  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fuperior  form  of  the  breaft, 
and  the  great  advantage  derived  from  the  moveable  plates. 
This  trial  having  perfedfly  convinced  me  that  there  is  an  ab- 
folute  faving  of  five  {hillings  a day  every  day  they  are  ufed, 

I ordered  a fecond,  and  foon  after  a third,  and  have  ever 
fince  had  all  my  work  done  with  them,  nine  horfes,  and  three 
men,  which  before  employed  fix  ploughs,  twelve  horfes, 
and  fix  men,  eaufing  a reduftion  of  one-fourth  the  horfes, 
and  one-third  of  the  men,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  greateft  improvements  that  ever  was  made  in  agriculture, 
for  which  I conceive  the  public  and  mylelf  highly  indebted 
to  your  lordfhip.  Being  at  Mr.  Lovibond’s  rent  dinner  (the 
gentleman  I live  under),  I made  apropofal  to  the  company, 
who  were  all  farmers,  to  plough,  for  a wager,  two  acres  of 
any  land  with  the  two-furrow  plough  and  three  horfes,  as 
well,  and  in  the  fame  time,  as  one  acre  could  be  ploughed 
by  a fingle  one  and  two  horfes.  This  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Gibling  of  Hatfield,  and  a field  of  his  fixed  upon  that 
had  been  fown  with  rye  direffly  after  harveft,  (ftubble) 
upon  a wheat  etch,  and  being  fed  by  bullocks  and  fheep  in 
wet  weather,  poached  a great  deal  ; and  when  the  ploughing 
took  place,  was  extremely  dry  and  bound.  A great  num- 


ber of  Ipeftators  attended  ; at  ftarting,  the  odds  were  three 
and  four  to  one  againft  the  two-furrow  plough,  as  it  was 
fuppoled  not  able  to  break  up  and  turn  hard  work  ; after  a 
fair  conteft,  five  farmers  were  appointed  umpires,  who  were 
unanimous  in  their  decifion,  that  the  two-furrow  plough, 
having  executed  the  work  founded  and  beft,  and  in  the  leaft 
time,  was  entitled  to  the  wager. 

Saiidon,  1802.  I remain,  &c. 

“ In  a fecond  trial,  theJweepftakes  were  adjudged  by  the 
umpires  to  the  double-furrowed  plough  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Little  Tweed,  of  Sandon.  A double-furrowed  plough  was 
allowed,  by  the  articles,  to  have  four  horfes ; but  Mr. 
Tweed’s  was  worked  with  only  three,  and  ploughed  two 
roods,  not  only  in  the  bell  agricultural  manner,  but  within 
confiderably  fliorter  time  than  the  other  common  plough  did 
their  one  rood.”  The  noble  writer  adds,  that  in  addition 
to  this  teftimony  he  has  only  to  fay,  that  it  has  not  been  his 
ill-fortune  to  verify  the  old  adage,  which  fays,  “ a prophet 
is  no  prophet  at  home  for  thefe  ploughs  are  fpreading, 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  over  the  county  in  which  they 
originated  : and  at  a very  large  meeting  of  farmers,  held 
there  lately,  no  ploughs  of  any  other  del'cription  appeared, 
and  the  prize  given  by  fubfeription  was  contended  for  by 
thele  ploughs  only. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  a two-furrow  plough,  with  the 
double  mortifed  beam,  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  the 
curved  fmgle  beam,  inal'much  as,  by  a ferew,  the  beams  can 
be  brought  nearer,  or  fet  more  apart,  for  the  purpofe  of 
cutting  a wider  or  narrower  furrow.  In  common  ploughing, 
no  great  benefit  was  contended  to  refult  from  this  power,  but 
in  lowing  under  furrow,  great  things  were  to  be  expelled. 
Now  let  us  look  round,  and  fee  where  the  tillage  hulbandry 
is  reputed  to  be  good,  and  fmgle-furrow'  ploughs  in  ufe, 
confequently,  the  fize  of  the  furrow  is  optional  ; let  us  fee 
whether  the  wide  or  the  narrow  furrow  is  preferred.  We 
can  in  a moment  inftance  the  ufage  of  the  country  round 
Weftham,  in  Eflex,  and  Peterlham  in  Moulfey,  in  Surrey. 
In  both  inftances  the  land  is  level  and  good,  and  the  broadcaft 
hulbandry  very  high  in  reputation,  as  their  crops,  on  an 
average  of  years,  are  ready  to  tellify.  Here  the  feed  is 
ploughed  in  at  a ten  or  fometimes  at  an  eleven  inch  furrow. 
We  are  not,  how'ever,  to  eftablifti  a general  fyftem  on  tw'o  or 
three  inftances — twenty  or  thirty  might,  perhaps,  be  adduced ; 
but  they  are  worth,  at  leaft,  one  allertion.  It  has  been  his 
determination  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poftible,  any  comparifon 
of  other  implements  with  his  own  ; but  he  may  fay,  that  he 
learns  from  one,  who  is  as  good  a judge  of  hulbandry  as 
any  among  us,  and  has  compared  the  double -beam  two-fur- 
row with  that  of  the  curved  lingle  beam  in  mortiflng  and 
iron-work,  and  confequent  tendency  to  derangement,  there  is 
an  abfolute  difference  of  one  horfe  in  four  in  favour  of  the 
patent  plough. 

And  if  land  is  inclined  to  be  wet  and  ftiff,  the  lefs  trod 
it  is,  the  better.  Here  Mr.  Tweed’s  mode  is  to  work  three 
horles,  one  on  the  land,  and  two  in  the  furrow,  one  before 
the  other,  inftead  of  three  abreaft  ; and  it  appeared  by  the 
regulation  of  the  cops',  that  is,  an  iron  ferew,  ailing  through 
the  end  of  the  beam  to  regulate  the  depth  of  work,  how 
little  he  has  added  to  the  weight  of  draught.  It  is  almoft 
needlefs  to  fay,  that  the  true  point  of  draught  fhould  be 
exadlly  in  the  centre  notch  of  the  cops  ; any  deviation  to 
the  right  or  left  can  only  be  for  the  purpofe  of  counteradl- 
ing  a falfe  frillion  or  preffure,  which  muft  have  added  to 
the  weight.  The  fize  of  a furrow,  provided  it  be  of  juft 
proportions,  is  optional ; that  which  he  has  preferred  is 
nine  inches  and  a quarter,  and  for  every  purpofe  of  huf- 
bandry  he  knows  of  none  better.  It  will  give  as  much 
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mould,  01'  ‘ crumb,’  (as  we  term  it,  provlncially ) to  the 
harrow,  as  any  other  furrow  whatever  : this  is  the  bell  ob- 
ject i;i  ploughing  for  a ley  crop.  If  ley  peas  are  to  be 
fown,  every  other  furrow,  at  nine  inches  and  a quarter  each, 
there  will  be  an  interval  of  eighteen  inches  and  a half  be- 
tween the  rows  ; a diftance  as  much  approved  of  as  any  we 
know.  At  every  third  furrow  for  beans,  the  interval  will 
be  twenty-feven  inches  three  quarters ; at  every  fourth 
furrow,  thirty-feven  inches  ; and  it  mull  be  allowed,  that 
if  any  implement  be  attached  to  a plough  for  the  delivery 
of  pulfe,  or  white  grain  in  drills,  the  upright  pofition  ne- 
ceffarily  belonging  to  the  two-furrow  plough,  when  in  work, 
will  qualify  it  admirably  for  the  purpofe. 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  obfervations  place  the  utility  of 
double  ploughs  in  a point  of  view,  that  feems  to  deferve 
the  notice  of  the  pr.idtical  farmer  in  a much  greater  degree 
than  has  hitherto  been  any  where  done. 

Norfolk  Plough. — This  is  a kind  of  plough,  that  is  held 
in  much  elleem  in  that,  as  well  as  fome  other  light  diltridls, 
as  performing  the  work  in  an  ealy  and  expeditious  manner 
without  any  great  llrength  of  draught.  The  carriage  and 
wheels  in  all  ploughs  of  this  nature,  however,  form  ob- 
jetlions  to  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  render  them  awk- 
ward, clumly  impleme-nts.  An  improved  plough  of  this 
fort  is  fltewn  in  the  plate  on  wheel-ploughs,  at  fg.  3. 

The  head  and  beam  are  fliort ; while  the  carriage  part 
and  wheels  Hand  very  high  in  this  fort  of  ploughs,  of 
courfe  the  fore  end  of  the  beam  is  much  elevated,  by 
wliich,  advantage  is  gained  in  driving  the  horfes  or  team, 
as  it  is  ufually  drawn  by  two  horles  yoked  abreall,  the 
ploughman  direfting  them  by  reins,  by  which  there  is  a 
laving  of  one  perfon  in  the  bulinefs. 

In  the  county  of  Ell’ex,  Mr.  Rogers  prefers  the  Norfolk 
plougli,  in  two  circumllances,  to  the  common  wheel-plough 
of  that  diilricd  : tlie  point  of  the  fliare  is  nearer  to  the 
points  in  the  wheels,  where  they  touch  the  earth,  a fliort- 
neis  which,  in  his  opinion,  eafes  the  draught ; and  the 
mould-iron  or  plate,  as  it  is  called  in  Norfolk,  turns  the  fur- 
row better. 

The  common  Effex  'wheel-plough  is  faid,  however,  to  be 
a very  good  tool  of  this  fort,  and  which  is  ufed  extenfively 
all  around  the  town  of  Kelvedon.  It  has  the  carriage  part 
for  the  wheels  fomewhat  in  the  form,  and  the  beam  railed 
up  at  the  point  much  in  a fimilar  maniKir  to  that  in  the 
Norfolk  plough. 

Kent'ijh  Turn-wnji  Plough. — This  is  another  fort  of  flrong 
plough,  much  ufed  in  the  llrong  heavy,  flinty  or  rocky 
foils  in  that  dillricl.  It  is  a very  powerful  implement  in 
fuch  forts  of  land,  but  extremely  clumfy,  heavy,  and  awk- 
ward. The  expellee  of  it,  when  complete,  is  mollly  about 
five  or  fix  guineas.  A reprefentation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
plates  on  wheel-ploughs,  at  fg.  4. 

In  tlie  furvey  of  that  county,  it  is  deferibed  as  confilling 
of  a beam  of  oak  ten  feet  long,  five  inches  deep,  and  four 
broad,  behind  which  is  a foot  five  inches  by  three  and  a half, 
and  three  feet  and  a half  long,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
handles  are  placed ; the  foot  is  tenoned  to  the  end  of  the 
beam,  and  mortifed  at  the  bottom  to  the  end  of  the  chep. 
Through  the  beam,  at  two  feet  five  inches  diftance  from  the 
foot,  is  a Iheath  of  oak  feven  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a 
half  thick,  which  is  mortifed  into  the  chep  in  an  oblique 
diredlion,  fo  that  the  point  of  the  fhare  is  twenty-two  inches 
dillaiit  from  the  beam.  The  chep  to  which  the  ftiare  is 
fixed  is  five  feet  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  five  inches 
deep.  The  lhare  is  of  liammered  iron,  weighs  about  thirty- 
two  pounds,  is  twenty  inches  long,  and  from  four  inches 
and  a half  to  feven  inches  wide  at  the  point.  The  upper 


end  of  the  beam  refts  on  a carriage  with  two  wfieels,  three 
feet  two  inches  high.  On  the  axle-tree  is  a gallows,  on 
which  is  a Aiding  bolfter  to  let  up  and  down.  Through 
the  centre  of  the  axle  hs  a clafp  iron,  to  which  is  fixed  a 
flrong  chain  called  a tow,  that  comes  over  the  beam,  fo 
fixed,  as  by  means  of  notches  (or  a pin  called  a check) 
to  let  the  whole  plough  out  a greater  length  from  the  axle, 
thereby  letting  it  down  to  a greater  depth. 

A different  kind  of  turn-wrlfl  or  revolving  plough  has 
been  lately  invented  by  Mr.  Lumbert,  in  which  there  are 
two  fhares,  one  of  which  at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  or 
every  length  of  the  field,  turns  round,  and  lays  another  flag 
by  the  fide  of  the  kill,  difpofing  it  all  the  fame  way,  in  a 
fomewhat  fimilar  manner  to  that  which  has  been  deferibed 
above.  Figures  of  this  implement  may  be  feen  in  the  Cor- 
redled  Report  of  Oxfordfhire. 

And  beiides  thefe  different  forts  of  ploughs,  there  are 
various  other  kinds  in  ufe  in  different  diflridls,  as  the  Single 
and  Two-wheel  Plough,  both  of  which  are  good  ploughs  for 
particular  purpofes  ; but  any  of  the  light  fwing-ploughs, 
may  be  readily  converted  into  wheel-ploughs  fimply  by  the 
addition  of  that  apparatus. 

Alio  the  Hmnpjhire  Patent  Iron  Plough  is  a very  ufeful 
plough  in  fome  cafes.  It  is  feen  at  fg.  2.  in  the  plate  on 
wheel-ploughs. 

A plough  has  likewife  lately  been  invented,  in  Berkflnre, 
by  Mr.  Berriman  of  Speen,  which  is  denominated  a Prejfmg 
Plough,  and  which  is  held  in  much  efteem  by  many  perlons, 
who  have  given  it  a fufficient  trial,  efpecially  upon  clover 
lays.  It  is  conflrufted  under  a patent,  and  cofts  about 
twelve  guineas.  It  is  ftated  by  the  inventor  and  patentee, 
that  it  “ is  intended  to  be  drawn  over  the  land  recently 
ploughed^  in  order  to  prefs  in  the  grips  or  channels  made 
by  the  common  ploughs,  that  no  hollow  places  may  remain 
for  the  feed  to  be  buried  too  deep,  and  that  every  kind  of 
grafs,  Hubble,  or  any  thing  elfe,  may  be  prefl'ed  into  the 
ground.  After  the  field  has  been  preffed,  almoft  any"  kind 
of  feed  may  be  fown  by'  broad-caft  ; and  it  will,  by'  rolling 
into  the  channels  of  the  prefling  wheels,  be  evenly  and 
equally  buried  at  a proper  depth,  after  being  harrowed, 
and  confequently  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  birds,  and  will 
come  up  more  regularly.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
is  no  neceflity  for  fowing  fo  much  feed  to  an  acre,  as 
in  the  common  broad- call  hufbandry ; thus  combining 
the  advantages  of  the  drill  and  the  broad-call  fyllems. 
This  machine  is  alfo  of  fuch  a conftrudlion,  that  in  the 
moil  uneven  ground,  e''ery  wheel  a£ls  as  fully  and  amply 
1 as  if  it  were  drawn  over  a level  furface.  One  of  the  prefling 
wheels,  with  or  without  the  line  before  it,  may  be  put  be- 
fore a common  hand  drill,  and  drawn  by  one  horfe,  by 
which  means  any  ground,  however  foul,  may  be  drilled ; 
or  a drill  may  be  added  to  the  prefling  machine,  which  has 
been  deferibed,  with  three  wheels,  fo  as  to  throw  the  corn 
into  the  channels.” 

Tools  of  the  plough  kind  have  likewife  been  contrived 
with  more  than  one  coulter,  in  order  to  reduce  the  furface 
more  effedlually ; but  thefe  have  in  modern  praflice  given 
way  to  implements  of  the  harrow  kind,  fuch  as  cultivators, 
fcarifiers,  feufflers,  &c. 

Double  Mould-boarded  Plough. — This  is  a kind  of  plough 
often  ufed  with  advantage  in  making  the  furrows  in  letting 
potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  fimilar  crops,  and  earthing 
up  fuch  as  are  planted  in  wide  rows.  Thofe  whofe  mould- 
boards  move  on  hinges,  and  may  be  fet  wider  or  narrower 
at  pleafure,  are  the  moll  convenient. 

Single-Hoe  Plotigh This  is  alfo  often  ufeful  in  ftirring 

the  mould  in  the  intervals  of  different  forts  of  crops,  and 
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laying  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  weeds.  The  mould-board  in  this  plough 
is  fo  conftrufted,  that  it  can  be  raifed  or  deprelled  at 
pleafure  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop,  and  the  in- 
tention with  which  it  is  iiled. 

The  Smgle-Horfe  Plough,  too,  is  extremely  ufeful  for 
feveral  purpofes  in  tillage  hufbandry.  This  fort  of  tool  is 
very  common  on  the  farms  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but 
they  are  made  upon  a very  different  and  much  inferior  con- 
flrutfion  to  this,  which  is  in  ufe  upon  the  eftate  of  Mr. 
Weftern  in  Effex,  and  found  to  work  extremely  well,  but 
without  a wheel.  The  different  parts  have  the  following 
proportions  in  his  ploughs  of  this  kind. 
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Ploughs  have  likewife  been  invented  and  conftrufted  en- 
tirely without  coulters  : of  this  kind  is  the  plough, 

contrived  by  the  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  on  wliich  it  is  obferved, 
that  as  the  common  plough  is  very  liable  to  be  choaked  by 
an  accumulation  of  ftubble,  &c.  in  the  narrow  angle  under 
the  beam  before  the  coulter,  and,  not  unfrequently,  is 
thrown  out  of  the  ground,  by  catching  fmall  Hones  or 
fhells  between  the  points  of  the  coulter  and  lock,  both 
thefp  inconveniencies  have  therefore  been  attempted  to  be 
obviated  by  throwing  afide  the  coulter  altogether,  and  fup- 
plying  its  place  by  an  upright  feather  attached  to  the  land 
lide  of  the  fock,  and  which  ferves  the  purpofe  of  Hieing 
off  the  furrow  in  the  fame  manner  as  a coulter  ; for,  being 
laid  off  on  the  fame  angle,  it  is  found,  in  praftice,  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  admiration.  Small  ploughs  of  this  fort  employed 
in  horfe-hoeing  turnips,  beans,  cabbages,  &c.  of  which  tlie 
weight  of  the  wooden  part  is  about  forty  pounds,  and  of 
the  iron-work  about  thirty-fix,  and  cofl  about  two  pounds 
ten  (hillings  each,  are  made  in  a very  accurate  manner,  by 
Meffrs.  Brown  and  Co.,  coach-makers,  Abbeyhill,  Edin- 
burgh, who  have  made  feveral,  and  can  fupply  any  number 
of  them  on  demand.  This  plougli  is  found  to  anfwer  ex- 
tremely well,  more  efpecially  in  taking  the  earth  away  from 
the  fides  of  a drill  crop  ; for  which  purpofe  it  is  conceived 
to  have  attained  abfolute  perfedfion  ; as  its  broad  upright 
feather,  which  operates  as  a coulter,  completely  (hields  the 
plants  from  all  rifk  of  earth  falling  on  them  from  the  left 
fide  of  the  plough,  while,  at  the  lame  time,  the  plough- 
man corredtly  afeertains,  that  the  part  of  the  plough  below 
ground,  approaches  no  nearer  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
than  the  upper  part  does  to  their  leaves ; fo  that  he  can 
bring  the  plough  to  flice  off  the  earth  clofe  in  upon  their 
fides,  where  neceffary. 

fn  point  of  draught,  it  is  precifely  the  fame  as  the  com- 
mon plough.  It  obtained  the  premium  from  the  Highland 
Society. 

And  the  fame  gentleman  has  invented  a very  curious  and 
ufeful  muzzle  or  copfe  for  ploughs,  whieh,  by  a fingle  twill 
of  a ferew,  gives  both  earth  and  land  or  depth  and  breadth 
St  the  fame  time,  or  either,  as  may  be  requifitc,  even  in  the 


moft  minute  degree.  It  weighs  from  ten  to  thirteen  pound* 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  plough  it  may  be  ufed  for,  ani 
colls  from  nine  to  thirteen  Ihillings.  It  is  ftrong  and  dura- 
ble, and  may  be  had  at  the  above  inaniifadlory. 

There  are  Hill  a few  other  kinds  of  ploughs,  w'hich  are 
contrived  and  cor.llrudted  for  the  purpofe  of  accomplilhing 
different  views  and  intentions  in  hulbandry,  fuch  as  thofe 
for  paring  or  taking  off  tlie  lurface  or  fward  of  the  land, 
in  different  circumllances ; for  the  removing  of  the  wetnefs 
with  which  it  may  be  impregnated  or  faturated  in  its  more 
fuperficial  parts,  and  for  the  forming  and  improving  of 
roads  in  different  cafes,  &c.,  as  may  be  feen  under  the-ir 
feveral  proper  heads. 

In  the  firll  of  thefe  intentions,  the  comnon  paring  plough, 
and  the  improved  paring  plough,  which  is  in  ufe  in  the 
county  of  Cheller,  are  extremely  good  tools,  efpecially  the 
latter,  wliicli  is  very  much  employed  in  different  parts.  See 
Paring  and  Burning,  and  V hm.'ti.G-Plough. 

In  the  fecond  view,  there  are  different  forts  of  ploughs 
made  ufe  of  in  different  places,  and  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent circumllances  and  foils  in  which  they  may  be  em- 
ployed. Tlie  common  draining  plough  is  had  recourfe  to  in 
fome  of  the  midland  dillricts  ol  the  kingdom  for  the  more 
general  purpofes  with  great  fuccefs,  for  which  it  is  faid  to 
be  a good,  and  not  very  expenfivc  tool.  The  drain  or 
gutter  plough,  which  has  been  recommended  by  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater,  is  alfo  an  ufeful  plough  of  this  kind.  It  has 
been  found  beneficial  in  forming  at  once  gutter  drains  on 
grafs  lands,  which  are  retentive  of  moilture,  but  it  requires 
a great  llrength  of  draught  in  all  cafes.  The  common  mole 
plough,  and  the  improved  mole  ploughs,  by  Humbert  and 
others,  are  likewife  very  good  implements  in  many  cafes 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  latter  kinds.  There  are  alfo  fome 
others,  which  anfwer  different  purpofes  of  the  draining 
kind  in  a very  effeftual  manner.  See  Plough. 

In  the  lalt  intention,  a very  ufeful  plough  has  been  in- 
vented by  a blackfmith  of  the  name  of  Brand,  which  will 
be  deferibed  under  the  head  of  roads.  See  Road. 

Plough,  among  Book-binders,  is  a tool  with  which  they 
cut  the  leaves  of  books  fmooth.  See  Book-binding. 

Plough,  or  Plow,  in  Navigation,  an  ancient  mathema- 
tical inftrument  made  of  box  or  pear-tree,  and  ufed  to 
take  the  height  of  the  fun,  or  liars,  in  order  to  find  the 
latitude. 

It  admits  of  the  degrees  to  be  very  large,  and  has  been 
much  efteemed  by  many  artifts  ; though  now  generally  dif- 
ufed  amongil  us. 

PLOVGii-yllms,  a duty  anciently  of  a penny,  paid  to  the 
church  for  every  plough-land,  or  hide  of  land. 

“ De  qualibet  carucata  jun£la  inter  Pafeha  & Pentecoften 
unum  denarium,  qui  dicitur  plou-almcs.”  Menaft.  Ang. 

PhOVGU-Bote,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a right  of  tenants  to 
take  wood  to  repair  ploughs,  carts,  and  harrows,  and  for 
making  rakes,  forks,  &c.  ' 

Plough,  Gallows  of  a.  See  Gallows. 

Plough;  Handles  of  a,  the  name  given  by  farmers  to  the 
two  pieces  of  the  plough  faftened  to  the  earth-board,  and 
to  the  (heat,  and  ferving  the  ploughman  to  reft  his  force 
upon  in  the  guiding  of  the  plough.  When  they  are  con- 
fiderably  long,  the  plough  is  always  guided  the  better,  and 
the  land  is  better  tilled  ; but  the  lazy  ploughmen  are  apt  to 
cut  them  off  (liorter,  that  by  bearing  their  whole  weight 
upon  them,  they  may,  in  a manner,  ride,  inllead  of  walk- 
ing. If  they  ihould  ride,  in  this  manner,  on  the  long  handles, 
they  would  tilt  up  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  raife  the  plougli 
out  of  the  ground. 

Yi.OGGi\-Head,  a name  given  by  th»  farmers  to  the  fore- 
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moft  half  of  the  plough,  or  that  part  containing  the  two 
wheels  and  their  fpindle,  the  box,  the  crow-llaves,  the  pil- 
low, the  wilds,  the  tow-chain,  and  bridle-chain,  and  the 
ftake.  See  Plough. 

PLOUGH-ia«</,  carucata  terrx,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms. 
See  Carrucate. 

Pi.ouGii-ihro«^/^7j',  the  next  Monday  after  Twelfth-day. 
The  ploughmen,  in  the  north-country,  on  this  day,  draw 
a plough  from  door  to  door,  and  beg  plough  money  for 
drink. 

PLOUGii-Zhl/,  a name  given  by  the  farmers  to  that  part  of 
a plough  which  contains  the  beam,  the  coulter,  or  coulters, 
the  fliare,  the  (heat  and  under-lheat,  the  earth-board  and 
handles,  as  alfo  the  drock,  the  ground-wrids,  and  the 
retches.  See  Plough. 

'Plough- Jogger,  a term  provincially  applied  to  a plough- 
man of  the  more  ordinary  kind  .•  a fort  of  bungler  in  the 
work  of  ploughing. 

PLOVGii-lVright,  a term  applied  to  a perfon  whofe  buil- 
nefs  it  is  to  make  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of  huf- 
bandry.  Workmen  of  this  fort  are  moitly  very  common  in 
all  country  fituations. 

PLOUGHING,  the  a£f  of  breaking  up,  and  loofening 
the  foil  by  means  of  a plough  and  proper  teams.  This  or 
fome  other  mode  of  loofening  and  turning  up  the  upper 
parts  of  foils,  is  in  all  cafes  neceflary  to  render  them  more 
fuitable  for  the  reception  of  the  feed  and  the  growth  of  the 
crops,  and  they  have  been  csnftantly  in  pratfice  fince  the 
very  infancy  of  the  art.  As  it  is  only  by  fome  fuch  method 
that  a proper  bed  for  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  can  be 
prepared,  and  a proper  condition  of  the  land  for  fupplying 
them  with  nourifhnVent  be  provided  ; in  performing  the  ope- 
ration it  is  a matter  of  great  utility  for  the  farmer  to  have 
particular  attention  not  only  to  the  date  and  nature  of  the 
ground,  but  alfo  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  kind  of  crop 
that  is  to  be  cultivated,  as  in  this  way  the  preparation  of  his 
lands  may  be  rendered  more  perfedl  and  fuitable,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fome  of  the  natural  defefls  under  which  they  la- 
bour be  removed.  In  almoft  every  fort  of  foil  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  ploughing  them  up  before  the  latter  end  of 
the  autumnal  or  beginning  of  the  fpring  feafon  commences, 
renders  them  capable  of  imbibing  and  retaining  a large  por- 
tion of  moifture  for  the  fucceeding  fummer  ; while  the  turn- 
ing them  up  during  the  fpring  and  fummer,  caufes  much 
wafte  and  difeharge  of  moifture  by  evaporation  and  other 
means. 

In  cafes  where  the  foil  in  its  natural  ftate  is  too  dry,  and 
pofTeffes  too  little  tenacity  for  the  growth  and  fupport  of 
luch  crops  as  are  neceflary  to  be  put  into  the  earth  in  the 
fpring  months,  the  land,  by  being  fully  brought  into  a ftate 
of  preparation  for  the  crop  in  the  autumn,  and  the  feed  in- 
troduced without  any  additional  ploughing  in  the  fpring  fea- 
fon, may  be  preferved  in  a more  moift  and  adhefive  condition, 
confequently  in  a more  proper  ftate  for  the  growth  of  fuch 
crops  ; but  where  the  foil  is  naturally  moift,  and  the  crops 
that  are  to  be  cultivated  require  that  it  fhould  be  dry  and 
mellow,  when  they  are  put  into  the  ground,  the  ploughing, 
by  being  deferred  for  the  winter,  and  performed  as  late  as 
polTible  in  the  fpring  months,  when  it  is  become  a good  deal 
dried,  will  be  the  more  advantageous  for  the  crops  that  are 
to  be  grown  upon  it.  But  there  are  other  clrcumftances  that 
conftantly  demand  attention  in  the  procefs  of  ploughing 
land.  In  all  the  ftiff,  heavy,  and  more  adhefive  kinds  of 
foils,  that  are  much  difpofed  to  the  retention  of  moifture, 
whether  they  be  perfedtly  clayey  or  have  more  of  a loamy 
quality,  it  fhould  be  a common  rule  never  to  plough  or  turn 
them  up  when  wet  in  any  degree,  except  wliere  the  nature 


of  the  crop  requires  it : as  when  fuch  forts  of  lands  are 
ploughed  under  fuch  a condition,  the  parts  of  which  they 
are  compofed  are  very  apt  to  cake  and  run  together  into 
hard  lumps,  that  require  much  trouble  and  difficulty  to  be 
afterwards  reduced  into  aline  (late.  And  further,  great  in- 
jury is  produced  by  the  treading  of  the  team,  as  well  as  a much 
greater  power  neceflary  in  performing  the  operation.  They 
fhould  not,  however,  be  fuffered  to  become  in  fuch  a ftate 
of  drynefs  as  to  oppofe  too  much  refiftance  before  the  work 
is  undertaken.  It,  however,  has  been  fuggefted,  that  in  all 
fuch  lands  where  the  clayey  material  is  tlie  moll:  predominant, 
the  ploughing  may  be  performed  when  the  ground  is  wet 
without  injury,  where  the  work  is  executed  .before  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  frofts  ill  the  winter,  while  in  the  fpring 
the  team  fhould  not  be  fuffered  upon  the  ground  until  it  be 
in  a properly  dry  condition.  Cummunications  to  the  Board, 
vol.  iii. 

But  in  all  thofe  forts  of  land  where  there  is  a confiderable 
depth  of  vegetable  earthy  m.atter,  as  thofe  of  the  mols, 
moor,  peat,  and  fen  kinds,  the  ploughing  of  them,  when 
under  the  ftate  of  tillage,  fhould  be  executed  when  they 
are  in  a favourable  condition  in  refpeiff  of  drynefs,  as  under 
the  contrary  circumftances  they  can  rarely  be  ploughed  with 
benefit,  and  in  many  cafes  not  at  all. 

However,  in  moft  of  tlie  more  light  dry  fandy  or  gra- 
velly forts-of  land,  and  perhaps  in  fome  of  the  more  mellow 
deferiptions  of  the  loamy  kinds,  the  work  of  ploughing 
may  be  had  recourfe  to,  efpecially  in  putting  in  the  crops, 
when  they  are  in  a confiderable  degree  impregnated  with 
moifture,  without  any  difadvantage  being  fuftained,  and 
fometimes  even  with  benefit,  as  they  are  liable  to  part  with 
their  moifture  in  too  quick  a manner.  This  circumftance 
fhould  indeed  diredl  the  farmer  in  fuch  fandy  forts  of  land, 
to  ftir  them  as  little  as  poflible  when  the  feafon  is  hot  and 
dry,  fo  as  merely  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  as  much  mifehief 
may  otherwife  be  done  by  the  exhalation  of  moifture  that 
may  be  caufed.  Thefe  forts  of  lands  are  of  courfe  managed 
with  much  leis  trouble  and  expence  of  teams,  as  w’ell  as 
with  lefs  difficulty  in  relpeft  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  than 
moft  other  forts. 

The  depth  to  which  lands  fhould  be  ploughed,  fhould  in 
fome  degree  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and 
the  crops  that  are  to  be  grown.  It  would  likewife  feem 
proper  that  the  feed  furrows  fhould  have  lefs  depth  than  thofe 
ploiighings  that  may  have  preceded  it  ; and  perhaps,  in 
general,  deep  ploughing  is  not  fo  neceflary  as  has  been  fup- 
pofed,  except  in  the  cafes  of  tap-rooted  plants.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Kent,  in  his  Hints  to 
Gentlemen  and  Farmers,  that  though  deep  ploughing  has 
been  much  advifed  by  different  w'riters  lately,  on  fuch  forts 
of  land  where  the  bottom  and  furface  are  of  oppofite  quali- 
ties, and  neither  of  them  good  ; a mixture  may  in  fuch 
cafes  be  advantageous,  and  may  be  effefted  by  their 
going  below  the  ufual  depth  ; but  where  the  top  and 
bottom,  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  are 
fimilar,  he  does  not  think  it  ever  proper  to  exchange  the  fur- 
face  part,  which  has  been  gi'adually  for  a great  length  of  time 
increafing  in  fertility,  for  the  under  part,  which  has  only 
the  property  of  being  more  frefh.  Fie  has  ftated  that 
ploughing  deep,  except  for  certain  forts  of  crops  as  above, 
is  never  requifite  or  advifeable.  The  growth  of  the  common 
crops  of  corn  or  of  grafs  does  not  require  any  great  depth. 
He  likewife  remarks,  that  where  ground  is  ploughed  to  a 
great  depth,  the  roots  of  weeds  are  only  turned  over,  without 
being  removed  or  thown  upon  the  furface  to  decay,  while 
clean  light  or  (hallow  ploughing  diflodges  them  in  a perfeA 
and  effedlual  manner.  In  fome  diftridls,  as  that  of  Cornwall, 
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•wKm  tlip  foil  is  extremely  (hallow,  a large  produce  is  afforded ; 
and  in  feveral  other  counties  the  land  is  found  to  be  injimed  by 
deep  ploughing,  or  going  below  the  ufual  depth,  to  which 
the  lands  have  been  ploughed.  It  is  added,  tliat  hand-hoe- 
ing is  known  to  every  one  to  be  more  effedlual  in  cleaning 
land  than  a ploughing  ; and  the  procefs  of  paring  and  burn- 
ing renders  land  perfectly  clean,  though  it  be  only  two  inches 
in  depth.  All  thefe  tend  to  (hew  that  ploughing  to  a great 
depth  is  by  no  means  neced'ary  in  the  cleaning  of  land ; and 
it  cannot  but  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  longer  the 
manure  is  kept  within  three  or  fo\ir  inches  of  the  furtace  the 
better,  efpecially  on  light  foils,  through  which  it  is  apt  to 
(ink  and  efcape  too  quickly. 

It  is,  however,  (lated  in  the  Calendar  of  Hufbandry,  that 
in  fome  of  our  well  cultivated  counties,  the  (hallownefs  of 
the  ploughing  is  remarkable  ; when  almoll  every  other  point 
ot  management  is  very  fpirited  and  complete,  a deficiency 
in  this  may  not  be  at  once  perceived  in  the  crops  ; birt  no 
doubt  failures  are  often  caufed  by  it,  though  attributed 
to  other  cireumftances.  Therefore  the  following  hints  are 
thrown  out  : i.  An  additional  depth  Ihould  firll  be  gained 
in  autumn,  that  a fuccefiive  change  of  feafons  may  take 
eifedl  in  atmofpheric  influences  before  any  feed  is  ventured 
in  the  raw  ftratum  brought  up.  2.  The  quality  of  that 
llratum  (hould  be  examined  ; it  is  fometimes  (teril  by  reafon 
of  an  acid,  difcoverable  by  boiling  in  water,  and  putting  that 
water  to  the  teft  of  blue  infufions.  3.  Animal  and  veget- 
able manures  cannot  be  hurled : at  whatever  depth  they  are 
depofited,  their  conllant  tendency  is  to  rife  to  the  atmofphere. 
4.  Foflile  manures  are  extremely  liable  to  be  buried,  having 
a conllant  tendency  downwards.  Clmlk  marie  and  clay  are 
fufficiently  foluble,  or  fo  mifcible  with  water,  as  to  fink  in  a 
regular  mafs  ; and  are  fometimes  found  much  below  the  path 
of  the  plough.  5.  In  foils  of  a poor  hungry  quality,  there 
fhould  be  fome  proportion  obferved  between  the  depth  of 
ploughing  and  the  quantity  of  manure  ufually  fpread ; 
but  this  does  not  hol(^  good  on  better  foils.  6.  Soils  are 
rarely  found  that  ought  not  to  be  ploughed,  in  common,  fix 
inches  deep  ; many  ought  to  be  ftirred  eight  inches,  and 
fome  ten.  7.  One  deep  ploughing  (to  the  full  depth)  (liould, 
it  is  conceived,  be  given  once  in  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  months  ; if  this  be  fecured,  (hallow  tillage  by  fcaling, 
fcarifying,  fcufBing,  (kimming,  or  broad-fharing,  is  in  many 
cafes  preferable  to  deep  working  oftener,  and  efpecially  for 
wheat,  which  loves  a firm  bottom. 

But  with  regard  to  the  depth  of  breaking  up  grafs-land, 
it  fhould  be  confidered  according  to  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing the  bufinefs,  as  by  the  procefs  of  paring  and  burning, 
and  by  that  of  merely  ploughing.  In  regard  to  the  firft,  it 
is  nearly  a general  opinion  in  almoll  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, that  the  firll  ploughing  after  the  operation  (hould  be 
(hallow.  It  cannot,  however,  be  admitted,  that  though 
the  notion  be  far  fpread,  it  is  therefore  juft,  as  the  fame 
thing  prevails  every  where  with  refpecl  to  dung  and  the 
fheep-fold  ; in  which  cafes  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  it 
erroneous.  Manures  that  purify,  and  of  courfe  become  vo- 
latile, cannot  be  buried,  as  have  been  feen  above : plough 
as  deep  as  you  pleafe,  they  all  rife  fooner  or  later  into  the 
atmofphere  ; but  with  foflile  bodies,  and  probably  with  the 
afhes  ef  paring  and  burning,  the  cafe  may  in  a great  meafure 
be  different,  and  the  good  fuccefs  of  the  ufual  management 
affords  reafon  to  juftify  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeds. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  deemed  a fafe  maxim  not  to  plough 
after  this  operation  for  the  firft  time,  more  than  three,  or  at 
mod  four  inches  in  depth.  In  the  other  mode  of  breaking 
up  grafs-land  after  much  experience,  the  writer  has  not  found 
much  difference  cither  in  the  produce  or  effedls  op  gravelly, 


clayey,  or  fandy  loams  when  executed  in  either  wav.  la 
diftriels  where  they  ufually  plough  as  deep  as  fix  or  eight 
inches,  he  has  obferved  (and  it  has  been  his  own  praftice) 
that  they  plough  up  old  grafs-land  fliallower,  that  is  not 
above  four  inches  deep,  or  at  moft  five  ; the  crop  being  every 
where  put  in  upon  this  earth,  except  in  the  cafe  of  fummer- 
fallowing  peaty  or  moory  lands.  By  not  ploughing  deep, 
the  atmofphere  has  a more  diredl  influence  in  aflifting  the 
putrefadtion  of  the  fod  covered,  as  it  is  with  the  crop  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  fmothering  kind. 

But  that  two  cireumftances  are  here  to  be  attended  to, 
which  are  the  ufe  of  the  flvim-coulter  plough,  and  that  of 
flowing  on  a Hale  furrow. 

This  plough  he  confiders  as  one  of  the  moft  effedlual  and 
applicable  implements  for  breaking  up  this  (brt  of  land. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  this  is  done  by  a common  plough, 
there  is  a feam  between  every  furrow-dice  of  grafs  and  weeds 
that  grow  through  the  fummer  to  the  injury  of  the  crop  ; 
but  which  is  wholly  prevented  by  this  plough,  which  is 
applicable  in  all  cafes,  except  where  there  are  roots  or 
(tones. 

In  regard  to  fowing  on  a dale  furrow,  it  is, a good  pradlicc 
in  breaking  up  old  ley,  when  done  in  foils  that  are  not 
ticklifh  to  get  upon.  On  wet  clays  and  loams,  where  not 
w'ell  drained,  the  bufinefs  of  fowing  is  often  obliged  to  be 
delayed  too  late  in  the  Ipring,  if  ploughed  in  the  winter,  in 
w'hich  cafes  it  is  fafer  to  plough  and  dibble  at  once  ; but  on 
other  forts  dry  enough,  fuch  as  dry  loams,  lands  and  chalk, 
it  is  better  to  plough  in  autumn  and  plant  early  in  the  fpring  : 
the  frofts  and  fucceflive  variations  of  weather,  fweeten  the 
frefhly  turned  up  foil,  and  crumble  the  furface  enough  to  give 
a little  mould,  and  not  fo  much  as  to  impede  the  perfon  em- 
ployed in  dibbling. 

But  in  all  the  heavy  ftrong  forts  of  land  a great  improve- 
ment has  been  eftedled  by  ploughing  the  lands  in  the  early 
autumn,  fo  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  all  fpring  tillage. 
In  this  way  the  fummer  fallows  intended  for  barley  and  oat 
crops  ; the  pea,  bean,  and  tare  ftubbles  which  are  to  receive 
the  fame  forts  of  crops,  as  well  as  the  white  corn  ftubbles 
which  are  defigned  for  any  fort  of  fpring  crops,  (hould  at 
this  feafon  be  ploughed  in  a careful  manner  in  the  proper 
form,  fo  as  to  be  the  future  feed  earth,  no  further  plough- 
ings  being  admilTible  on  any  account.  In  this  method,  it 
is  Hated,  in  the  Calendar  of  Hulbandry  juft  noticed,  that 
the  crops  are  much  larger  and  the  experce  confiderably 
leffened.  The  leading  principle  is  this  ; if  the  land  is  fo 
laid  in  autumn,  on  to  ridges  of  that  exadl  breadth  which 
fuits  the  tools,  (whatever  they  may  be,  whether  harrows, 
fcarifiers,  feufilers,  or  drills,)  fo  that  the  horfes  which  draw 
them  may  walk  only  in  the  furrows,  the  frofts  will  have  left 
fo  fine  and  friable  a furface,  that  any  of  thefe  operations 
may  be  performed  long  before  the  land  in  the  common 
fyftem  would  be  ploughed.  The  feed  is  ufually  in  the 
ground  before  the  old  falhioned  farmer  thinks  of  moving. 

If  he  ploughs,  he  turns  down  a dry  crumbling  furface,  and 
brings  up  'the  ftrff  wet  e/ung  bottom  ; if  rain  comes,  then  he 
is  in  the  mire,  and  muft  wait  for  a featon  ; if  a drying  (harp  . 
north-eaft  wind  comes,  his  furrows  are  converted  to  oblong 
ftripes  of  a ftony  hardnefs.  In  one  cafe  he  is  plagued  with 
mud,  in  the  other  with  impenetrable  clods ; he  w'as  pof- 
feffed  of  juft  the  furface  he  wanted,  and  which,  once  loft, 
is  not  often  regained.  This  furface  may  be  feuffled,  and 
immediately  drilled  fecurely.  In  this  pradlice  the  lands  or 
ridges  (hould  be  laid  out  with  gr^at  exaclnefs  and  attention. 

There  are  alfo  other  points  that  require  attention  in  the 
ploughing  of  land ; the  furrow-dices  (hould  be  difpofed  in 
a different  manner,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grounds ; 
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the  views  of  the  farmer  and  the  crops  to  he  grown  upon 
them,  circumftances  which  liave  been  already  noticed  in 
fpeaking  of  ploughs.  The  feed  furrows,  and  thofe  where 
advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  the  effefts  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  (hould  be  laid  much  lefs  flat  than  in  other  cafes. 
The  breadth  of  the  furrow  muft  likewife  be  regulated  by 
fimilar  circumilances.  And  there  is  another  point  that  has 
been  noticed  by  Mr.  Kent,  which  is,  that,  on  all  the  lighter 
forts  of  foils,  it  is  eflential  to  preferve  at  the  depth  of  from 
fix  to  eight  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  land,  what  in 
the  language  of  farmers  is  denominated  a pan,  which  is  an 
unbroken  bottom  at  fuch  depth  ; in  confequence  of  which, 
it  is  fuppofed,  that  manure  may  be  kept  longer  in  the  top 
part ; and  that  in  fuch  feafons  as  are  very  dry,  the  lefs  deep 
this  pan  is,  the  lefs  liable  the  grain  will  be  to  burn,  efpe- 
cially  where  it  confifts  of  earth  and  not  of  rock,  as  the 
roots  of  the  grain  will  find  more  moifture  by  ftriking  againll 
a body  of  compa£f  earth,  than  in  a greater  depth  of  hollow 
earth,  as  the  former  obvioufly  prelerves  more  moillure  in 
fuch  dry  feafons.  There  is  alfo  another  advantage  in  this 
pan,  which  is,  the  having  a lefs  proportion  of  mould  to 
work  and  keep  in  a ftate  of  fertility.  In  fuch  cafes,  where 
deep  ploughing  is  had  recourfe  to,  this  compadf  bottom  or 
pan  muft  be  broken  and  deftroyed,  for  which  a great  deal 
more  manure  will  become  requifite  to  keep  the  land  in  pro- 
per condition  for  the  fupporting  of  crops.  On  thefe  ac- 
counts, care  fliould  be  taken  in  fuch  cafes,  net  to  go  fo 
deep  with  the  plough  as  to  injure  this  firm  earthy  cruft,  and 
increafe  the  difficulty  of  cultivating  luch  foils.  See  Pan. 

In  regard  to  the  frequency  of  ploughing  lands,  it  muft, 
in  a great  meafure,  be  diredfed  by  the  ftate  or  condition  in 
which  they  are,  and  the  nature  of  the  crops  which  are  to  be 
grown  upon  them.  It  has  been  obferved,  in  a late  Syftem 
of  Pradfical  Hulbandry,  that  the  ftiif,  clayey,  loamy,  and 
even  chalky  foils  will,  in  general,  ftand  in  need  of  more 
frequent  ftirring,  either  by  means  of  the  plough,  harrow, 
or  fome  other  implement,  in  order  to  feparate  and  break 
down  their  tenacious  particles,  than  thofe  of  the  fandy  or 
gravelly,  and  more  light  kinds,  in  which  there  is  much  lefs 
adhefion.  Befides,  where  lands  have  been  in  a courfe  of 
tillage  for  fome  length  of  time,  whether  they  are  of  a 
clayey,  loamy,  or  even  fandy  quality,  they  may  require  lefs 
frequent  ftirring  than  where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe.  And 
where  the  method  of  putting  the  feed  into  the  ground  by 
means  of  drill  m.achines  is  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  a fine  ftate 
of  tilth  wiU,  in  general,  be  indifpenfably  necelTary.  But, 
the  nature  of  the  crop  that  is  to  be  cultivated  muft,  in 
moft  cafes,  diredl  the  number  of  ploughings  that  may  be 
neceflary,  as  fome  demand  a much  finer  ftate  of  tillage  than 
others  ; though  in  moft  cafes  a well  reduced  earth  is  favour- 
able. It  has,  indeed,  been  afferted  by  Mr.  Tull,  in  his 
Horfe-hoeing  Hulbandry,  that  the  finer  land  of  any  kind 
is  made  by  tillage,  the  richer,  and  more  capable  of  fup- 
portmg  plants  it  becomes.  A proof  of  which  may  often 
be  met  with  in  lands  where  a part  has,  from  accident  or 
other  caufes,  been  better  tilled  than  the  reft,  as,  though 
they  be  afterwards  conftantly  managed  in  precifely  the  fame 
manner,  the  part  fo  treated  always  affords  better  crops  than 
thofe  which  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  fuch  tillage. 

And  where  the  nature  of  the  crop  is  fuch  as  to  be 
greatly  retarded  and  injured  in  its  growth,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  other  plants,  as  in  wheat  and  barley,  the  land  will 
conftantly  require  to  be  rendered  fine  and  mellow,  either  by 
frequent  ftirring  by  the  plough,  or  the  growing  of  fuch 
preparatory  crops  as  have  a tendency  to  bring  it  into  a 
friable  and  clean  ftate,  by  the  ftiade  which  they  produce, 
and  the  repeated  tillage  and  culture  which  they  receive 
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while  growing.  Alfo,  where  fuch  plants  as  produce 
large,  knobby,  or  tap  roots,  in  or  upon  the  foil,  are  to  be 
grown,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  the  land  well  broken 
down,  and  rendered  mellow  by  repeated  turning  over,  in 
order  that  they  may  more  readily  pulh  down,  or  extend 
themfelves  in  other  diredfions.  It  has  likewife  been  found, 
that  a fine  ftate  of  tilth  is  always  the  moft  favourable  for 
affording  the  nourifliment  and  fupport  of  crops  in  a free 
and  equal  manner,  both  on  account  of  its  admitting  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  plants  to  fpread  and  extend  themfelves 
with  more  facility,  and  the  manures  to  become  more  mi- 
nutely divided,  and  more  intimately  blended  with  the  foils ; 
as  well  as  from  the  fubftances  that  conftitute  the  food  of 
the  plants  being  more  readily  and  more  copioufly  formed  by 
the  chemical  combinations  and  decompofitions  that  take 
place  under  fuch  circumftances.  And  further,  by  means  of 
luch  degrees  of  pulverifation  and  mellownefs,  the  feed,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  js  of  the  fmaller  kind,  is  not  only  more 
equally  and  more  perfedtly  covered,  but  its  vegetation  more 
quick,  from  its  becoming  more  fully  in  contaft  with  the 
mould,  and  from  the  moifture  being  more  minutely  diffufed 
and  retained  in  the  ground,  which  is  an  advantage  of  much 
importance  in  the  cultivation  of  many  forts  of  crops. 

The  work  of  ploughing  may,  in  moft  cafes,  be  well  per- 
formed with  any  of  the  light  well  formed  ploughs  that  have 
been  deferibed,  with  two  horfes  without  a driver,  being 
managed  by  reins  by  the  ploughman  ; and  where  double 
ploughs  are  employed,  three  horfes  may  moftly  be  fufficient 
for  effedling  the  purpofe,  being  diredted  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ; though  in  the  ufual  method  of  performing  the  work, 
with  the  common  awkward  ill-formed  ploughs,  in  pradlice 
in  many  places,  three,  four,  or  more  horfes  are  in  general 
made  ufe  of,  and  the  bufinefe  executed  with  more  difficulty 
and  lefs  difpatch.  The  advantage  of  having  recourfe  to 
the  improved  forts  of  ploughs  in  this  expenfive  fort  of 
work,  muft,  of  courfe,  be  extremely  obvious.  It  has  been 
ftated,  in  the  third  volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  that  it  has  been  lately  found  in  Lancaffiire, 
that  in  a light  loamy  fort  of  foil,  Small’s  plough  with  two 
horfes  abreaft,  and  the  ploughman  driving  them  by  means  of 
reins,  is  capable  of  executing  its  work  with  equal  expedi- 
tion, and  to  a better  depth  when  neceflary,  than  the  com- 
mon ploughs  of  the  diftridl  with  four  horfes,  a ploughman, 
and  a boy  as  driver.  This  great  advantage  is  confidered 
as  depending  upon  the  excellence  of  its  conftrudfion,  and 
the  team  poffefling  the  greateft  purchafe  in  the  draught,  by 
being  placed  fo  near  the  plough  ; the  leaft  variation  in  the 
formation  or  proportional  dittances  of  the  different  parts 
being,  however,  capable  of  deftroying  the  effedl.  The 
Northumberland  or  Cumberland,  and  the  Rotherham  ploughs 
are  alfo  found  equally  valuable. 

Having  taken  this  view  of  the  nature  of  performing  this 
important  operation  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  it  mav  be 
ufeful  to  ftate  the  fadfs  as  they  have  been  colledled  in  the 
beft  arable  diftridls  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  furveyors  em- 
ployed by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  Weft  Norfolk, 
as  ftated  by  the  fecretary  to  the  Board,  there  is  much  dif- 
ference in  performing  the  work.  On  fome  farms  he  has  re- 
marked, the  furrow  to  be  cut  flat  and  clean  ; but,  on  others, 
•wr  'i/l-baulked,  by  tilting  the  plough  to  the  left,  which,  raifing 
the  fhare-fin  makes  that  inequality,  and  is  partly  the  occa- 
fiou  of  his  having  found  fo  many  ploughs  at  work,  which 
would  not  go  a Angle  minute  without  holding.  In  Eaft 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Marfhall  has  obferved,  that  the  ploughman, 
to  prevent  the  foil  when  moift  from  turning  in  whole  gloffy 
furrows,  which  they  term  “ fcoring,”  ties  a piece  of  Itrong 
rope  yarn  round  the  plate  or  mould-board,  which  by  thefe 
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means  is  prevenced  iioni  adding  as  a trowel  upon  the  foil. 
And  Mr.  Y oung  found  this  the  praftice  at  prefent ; but  was 
informed,  that  it  was  not  fo  generally  wanted  as  formerly, 
which  they  attributed  to  better  conftrufted  plates  or  mould- 
boards. 

And  in  relation  to  the  depths  of  ploughing,  he  ftates, 
that  Mr.  Thurtell,  at  Gorlftone  near  Yarmouth,  has  a great 
opinion  of  deep  ploughing.  Three  or  four  inches  are  a 
common  depth  about  hipr,  but  when  land  is  clean  he  al- 
ways ploughs  five,  and  fometimes  fix  or  feven  ; he  is  care- 
ful, however,  not  to  do  this  on  foul  land  ; he  has  no  appre- 
henfion  of  breaking  the  pan,  having  many  times  gone  deep 
enough  for  that  without  any  inconvenience,  and  as  to  bring- 
ing up  a dead  foil  he  has  not  feen  any  ill  effedfs  from  it. 
The  land  on  which  this  pradlice  has  been  purfued,  is  a good 
fandy  loam  on  a clay  marie  or  gravel  bottom.  But  Mr. 
Everitt,  of  Caiftor,  is  of  a different  opinion  ; he  is  not  fond 
ot  deep  ploughing  ; he  thinks  four  inches  deep  enough  : 
his  ideas  on  this  fubjeft,  however,  feem,  Mr.  Young  fays, 
to  have  been  chiefly  the  refult  of  a trial  made  by  his  father, 
who  broke  the  pan  by  trench  ploughing  a piece  of  land, 
which  has  ever  fince  been  full  of  charlock,  &c.  The  dif- 
ference of  their  foils  will  not,  he  thinks,  account  for  this 
oppofition  of  fentiment.  Gorlftone  is  a very  good  fandy 
loam  at  20j.  or  251.  an  acre,  though  certainly  inferior  in 
depth  and  goodnefs  to  the  land  at  Caiftor.  In  difeourfe 
with  thefe  two  gentlemen  on  this  fubjedf,  Mr.  Everitt  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Thurtell,  that  if  he  ploughed  deeper  than 
common,  he  ought  to  add  manure  proportionably  to  the 
quantity  of  foil  ftirred ; an  old  idea  of  his,  and  he  remem- 
bers well,  combated  by  his  friend  Arbuthnot.  It  is  added, 
that  Mr.  Francis,  of  Martham,  ploughs  four  or  five  inches 
deep  : and  Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  on  a fine  fandy  loam, 
always  as  (hallow  as  poflible  ; and  at  Eaft  Rullon,  where 
the  foil  is  exceedingly  good,  the  fame  ; he  thinks  a fmaller 
quantity  of  muck  by  this  means  anfwers.  But  they  do  not 
plough  four  inches  deep  at  Scotto  ; Mr.  Dyble  remarked, 
it  is  obferved,  that  a piece  was  there  ploughed  five  or  fix 
inches  deep,  and  damaged  for  feven  years  ; three  inches 
enough  ; the  foil  much  of  it  a fine  fandy  loam,  manifefting 
no  want  of  depth.  Mr.  Palgrave,  at  Collilhal,  however, 
applies  deep  ploughing  in  one  eafe  with  fingular  judgment ; 
he  brings  by  water  from  Yarmouth  large  quantities  of  fea 
ooze,  or  haven  mud ; this,  on  dry  fcalding  gravels  and 
fands,  he  trench-ploughs  in  without  fear  of  burying,  and 
finds,  on  experience,  the  eftetl  very  great,  forming  thus  a 
cool  bottom,  fo  that  the  furface  burns  no  more.  And ' 
Mr.  Johnfon,  of  Thurning,  thinks  that  it  is  common  to 
plough  loo  fhallow  ; nor  does  he  believe  that  any  mifehief 
refults  from  depth.  He  has  made  a ditch  one  year,  and 
thrown  it  down  again  the  next,  and  the  benefit  was  feen  for 
feven  years,  without  the  foil  being  a6Ied  on  by  draining,  or 
wanting  it ; nor  is  he  nice  to  have  his  muck  ploughed  in 
fhallow,  having  nO  fear  of  burying  it.  By  ploughing  a 
good  pitch  for  turnips,  they  come  flow  to  the  hoe,  but 
when  they  do  get  hold,  thrive  much  falter  than  others.  He 
alfo  finds  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wight,  an  advocate  for  deep 
ploughing ; he  goes  five  inches  deep  ; if  he  did  not  he 
Ihould  get  no  turnips.  And  Mr.  Durfgate  approves  of  deep 
ploughing  ; remarking,  that  he  breaks  up  his  ollonds  deeper 
than  moft  people.  Mr.  Willis  obferving  the  marie  on  his 
land  was  funk  below  the  common  path  of  the  plough, 
turned  it  up  again  by  going  a deeper  pitch,  and  found  it  to 
anfwer  nearly  as  well  as  a new  marling  ; and  he  fuffered  no 
inconvenience.  It  is  added,  that  the  two-furrow  work 
about  Holt,  &c.  is  to  turn  a farrow  on  lay  or  ollond ; the 


land  that  is  under  it,  into  the  former  open  furrow,  and  over- 
lapping that,  refts  on  the  batilk  left  befide  it.  It  is  alfo  ob- 
ferved, that  Mr.  Money  Hill,  in  breaking  up  the  ftrongelt 
land  he  has,  ploughs  deeper  than  on  the  lighter  ; that  is, 
four  inches,  and  on  light  three  and  a half ; and  on  that 
depth  drills  on  flag  ; it  twitch  in  the  land,  ploughs  only 
three  and  a half ; if  beyond  the  ufual  depth,  would  hurt 
the  crop  and  give  weeds.  Waterden  is  a thin  and  flinty 
foil.  It  is  remarked,  that  Mr.  Hill’s  father  lived  for  many 
years  at  Gatefon,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  farm  by  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Hill’s  laft  crop  yielded  400  lafts  of  corn, 
above  320  of  which  were  barley.  He  generally  ploughed 
four  inches  deep,  and  never  more  than  four  and  a half. 
Mr.  Parker  in  the  firft  year  ploughed  the  fecond  barley  earth 
leven  inches  deep,  fowing  about  eight  fcore  a.cres  (the 
common  quantity  twelve  fcore.)  He  fold  that  year  but 
twenty  lafts  ; the  feeds  alfo  were  worfe  than  ufual ; the 
wheat  that  followed,  good  ; but  in  general,  he  had  indif- 
ferent crops  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  And  in  March 
he  applies  what  he  calls  one-furrow  work  to  a foul  ftubble, 
if  he  has  fuch  by  chance  ;-the  land  fide  horfe  (that  on  the 
left  hand ) always,  after  the  firft  furrow,  returns  in  it ; it 
is  left  open  ; harrowed  down  with  a heavy  harrow ; then 
the  weeds  gathered  and  burnt,  and  the  next  ploughing  given 
acrofs.  Norfolk  Correifted  Agricultural  Report. 

The  Agricultural  Report  of  Hertfordftiire  ftates,  that 
the  common  depth  of  ploughing  about  Weftmill  is  four  or 
five  inches  ; but  Mr.  Greg  ploughs  as  deep  as  the  Itaple 
will  admit ; which  account  of  his  bailiff  implies,  that  five 
inches  are  not  the  depth  of  the  ftaple.  The  crops  in  that 
vicinity  are  fo  great,  that  the  writer  Ihould  fuppofe  that 
there  cannot  be  any  material  error  in  the  bafis  of  their  prac- 
tice. And  Mr.  Whittington  remarks,  that  winter  tillage 
is  but  of  little  ufe  : he  avoids  it  as  much  as  poflible,  and  has 
found  that  the  application  of  a break,  or  a large  four-horfe 
harrow,  is  a good  fubftitute  for  fome  ploughing. 

With  regard  to  the  ftrength  of  team  which  is  necelfary, 
it  is  ftated  by  the  author  of  the  Norfolk  Report,  that  Mr. 
Thurtell,  through  the  lummer,  ploughs  with  three  horfes 
two  acres  a day,  one  always  refting : this  from  finilhing 
fowing  fpring  corn  to  the  end  of  the  turnip  tillage.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  their  ploughing  with  eafe  an  acre  in  four 
hours  and  a half.  And  in  the  clays  of  Marlhland,  all  are 
foot  or  fwing-ploughs  ; never  more  than  two  horfes  ufed  : 
they  do  an  acre  a day,  and  in  fummer  one  and  a half  at  two 
Journies.  And  at  Remfby,  each  pair  of  horfes  two  acres  a 
day  at  two  journies. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  the  common  price  of  ploughing 
was  2J-.  6d.  an  acre,  in  every  part  of  the  diftrift,  except 
Marlhland  : it  is  now  qj.  ; in  fome  places  3j'.  (sd.  Mr. 
Young  adds,  that  the  farmers  in  every  part  of  it  get  more 
land  ploughed  in  a day,  by  their  own  men  and  horfes,  than 
on  any  fimilar  foil  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  ; which, 
he  thinks,  is  not  altogether  to  be  attributed  to  the  merits  of 
the  plough,  though  it  is  certainly  a good  one,  nor  to  any 
fuperior  aftivity  in  the  horfes  ; the  caufe  is  more  in  the  men, 
who  have  been  accullorned  to  keep  their  horfes  and  them- 
felves  to  a quick  ftep,  inftead  of  the  flow  one  common  in 
almoft  every  other  diftrict  of  the  illand. 

And  the  Suffolk  Report  ftates,  that  in  every  part  of  the 
county  this  fort  of  work  is  done  with  a pair  of  horfes,  con- 
duffed  with  reins  by  the  ploughman  ; and  the  quantity  of 
land  ufually  turned  in  a day  is  an  acre  upon  ftiff  foils,  and 
from  one  and  a quarter  to  one  and  a half  on  fands.  And  it 
is  added,  that  the  ploughmen  are  remarkable  for  ftraight 
furrows,  and  alfo  for  drawing  them  by  the  eye  to  any  ob- 
jeff,  ufually  a ftick  whitened  by  peeling,  either  for  water 
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cuts,  or  for  new  laying  out  broad  ridges,  called  there 
Jlatches  ; and  a favourite  amufement  is  plougliing  fucli  fur- 
rows, as  candidates  for  a hat,  or  pair  of  breeches,  given  by 
ale-houfe  keepers,  or  fubfcribed  among  themfelves,  as  a 
prize  for  the  llraightell;  furrow.  The  llcill  of  many  of  them 
in  this  work  is  remarkable.  Such  a mode  (liould  be  prac- 
tifed  in  other  dillridts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  tiie  Hertfordihire  Report  it  is  i-emarked,  that  the  price 
of  ploughing  about  Hatfield  amounts  to  iix.  and  I2j.  an 
acre  ; twenty  years  ago,  yj.  were  paid  ; all  is  done  with 
four  horfes  and  a driver  : los.  per  acre  have  been  paid  in  the 
new  inclofure  at  Cheihunt.  And  that  in  the  17  acres  of 
experiment  ground  of  the  marchionefs  of  Salilbury,  the 
cultivation  was  begam  by  a powerful  trench  ploughing, 
18  inches  deep.  Mr.  Stephenfon,  the  manager,  who,  hav- 
ing been  bred  a gardener,  had  the  farmer’s  bell  education, 
knew  that  her  ladyfiiip  intended  to  cultivate  parfnips,  car- 
rots, cabbages,  and  other  plants  demanding  deep  tillage, 
and  very  wifely  began  on  garden  principles.  He  remarks, 
that  in  general,  in  Hertfordlhire,  there  is  a deficiency  in  not 
ploughing  to  a greater  depth  : they  have  a prejudice  againll 
it,  and  think  land  ruined  that  is  ftirred  deeper  than  common. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  firll  crop  will  fometimes  fuffer  in 
fpots,  but  the  fucceeding  ones  make  ample  amends.  Barley 
has  been  fown  on  trench-ploughing,  and  with  fuccefs  ; in  a 
dry  feafon  it  grew  well,  while  that  for  which  the  land  had 
been  indifferently  prepared  flood  Hill. 

Mr.  Pratchet  of  Hatfield  having  aflerted  that  he  would 
readily  give  for  ploughing  his  land  once  over  12s.  per  acre, 
and  that  he  was  fure  it  coll  him  more,  put  down  the  par- 
ticulars on  which  he  founded  his  opinion,  and  his  calcula- 
tions are  thefe : 


Expences  per  Week. 

Four  horfes,  feven  bufhels  of  oats,  at  4^. 
Eight  truffes  of  hay,  at  5/. 

Ploughman  ---- 
Driver 

Wear  and  tear,  plough  and  harnefs 


£ s.  d. 
180 
122 
0150 
o 12  o 
060 
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It  is  added,  that  they  plough  five  roods  per  day,  when 
they  break  up  their  land,  and  one  acre  and  a half  when  they 
give  it  a fecond,  or  any  fubfequent  ploughing  ; and  that  at 
feven  acres  and  a half  per  week,  the  expence  amounts  to  1 u. 
and  I d.  per  acre,  beiides  the  wear  of  the  horfes ; at  nine 
acres,  it  amounts  to  9^.  z\d.  But  the  above  eflimate  of 
Mr,  Pratchet  is  drawn  from  the  coniideration,  that  this  in- 
cludes none  of  the  time  when  the  horfes  are  unemployed, 
which  is  a very  material  point,  and  adds  largely  to  the  ex- 
pence when  they  work  ; on  a wet-land  farm  particularly, 
the  time  thus  loll  is  confiderable, 

Mr.  Cook,  from  near  Colchefler  in  Effex,  bailiff  to  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater,  is  of  opinion,  however  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  two-horfe  ploughs,  that  thoy  could  not  break  up 
for  a fallow  the  flinty  clayey  loams  of  this  county ; but 
that,  after  one  ploughing,  they  are  fully  equal  to  the  fol- 
lowing tillage.  And  that  about  Hitchin,  they  break  up 
with  the  common  Hertfordlhire  plough  ; but  in  Ilirring,  ufe 
the  fwing-plough  with  three  horfes,  and  fometimes  with 
two.  And  that  at  Mortgrave,  near  Hitchin,  where  Mr. 
Green  is  fettled,  who  came  from  near  Clare,  in  Suffolk, 
about  four  years  ago,  this  farmer  never  ufes  more  than  two 
horfes  in  a plough,  and  does  his  work  juft  as  well  as  the 


natives  with  four  ; he  fucceeds,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
very  thriving  man.  Some  of  his  Suffolk  ideas,  how'ever, 
are,  Mr.  Young  obferves,  faid  not  to  have  anfwercd  fo  well, 
particularly  the  making  compofts  with  ditch  earth  ; this  he 
has  given  up,  and  now  goes  to  London  for  manure,  like 
others.  And  Mr.  Sedgewdek  recommends  a pradlice  in 
ploughing  broad  lands  with  the  common  plough,  to  leave 
two  or  four  furrows  for  the  fmall  narrow  plough,  to  finilh 
the  lands  ; by  which  means,  there  are  channels  on  the  Hopes 
of  the  open  thoroughs  to  catch  feeds  ; whereas,  with  the 
great  plough,  the  feed  rolls  into  thofe  thoroughs.  But 
Mr.  Parker  of  Munden  ufes  the  foot-plough  of  Middlefex, 
as  preferable  to  the  great  Hertfordfliirc  wheel-plough,  and 
can  break  up  flinty  llrong  land  with  it  as  well  as  the  other 
performs  it.  Cafes  very  rarely  happen,  in  which  the  county 
plough  has  the  advantage.  He  has  a great  opinion  of  deep 
ploughing  ; never  has  the  leall  objedlion  to  any  depth,  nor 
ever  yet  checked  his  men  for  going  too  deep.  His  common 
depth  is  nine  inches.  This  he  has  pradlifed  23  years  on 
good  loamy  land  in  Huntingdonlhire,  and  here  on  ,the 
gravels  and  flints  of  Hertfordlhire.  He  has  never  loft  a crop 
by  it,  but  met  with  an  unvarying  fuccefs ; and  is  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  at  this  time  of  day  it  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
quellion,  but  received  as  an  admitted  fadl.  He  does  not 
limit  his  ploughs  to  nine  inches,  for  he  would  like  twelve 
better,  if  eafily  attainable.  It  is  added,  that  he  has  no  idea 
of  burying  dung,  but  ploughs  it  in  nine  inches  deep,  and 
would  plough  it  in  deeper ; for  he  is  well  allured  from  ex- 
perience, that  nothing  is  loft  : and  a great  advantage  of 
depth  is,  that  one  ploughing,  given  deeply  and  clean,  is  of 
more  effedt  and  better  than  two,  or  even  than  ten,  fuch 
fcratchings  as  are  called  ploughings  often  in  this  county ; 
but  the  harrows  in  cleaning  Ihould,  on  loamy  foil,  be  as  deep 
as  the  ploughing.  Mr.  King  of  Barkway,  it  is  remarked, 
who  has  Suffolk  connedlions,  ploughs  with  a pair  of  horfes 
and  no  driver,  and  does  as  much  and  as  well  as  his  neigh- 
hours  with  four. 

On  their  moll  retentive  clays  at  Albury  they  are  ex- 
tremely attentive  never  to  go  on  in  wet  weather  : the  foil  is 
lliff  and  ticklilh,  and  if  touched  when  too  moift,  is  greatly 
injured.  This  is  a fadl  which  is  very  general  in  molt  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  on  fuch  lands. 

In  every  part  of  Hertfordfliire  they  have  a method  of 
ploughing,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  called  combing,  or 
hacking.  A field  that  lies  on  flat  or  broad  lands  is  half 
ploughed  acrofs,  by  beginning  with  a furrow,  and  return- 
ing ; the  plough  doubles  the  breadth  of  it  by  a fecond  fur- 
row, the  contrary  way  from  the  former,  leaving  a very  fmall 
baulk,  juft  fufficient  to  give  ileadinefs  to  the  plough,  by  a 
purchafe  againll  the  unllirred  land,  which  is  equally  well 
effedled  by  leaving  no  baulk,  but  by  going  two  inches 
deeper  on  the  land  fide.  Then  the  plough,  returning  for 
the  third  time,  throws  back  the  laft  turned  furrow,  taking- 
up  earth  enough  under  it  to  clean  plough  the  whole  land,  if 
wanted,  or  to  do  it  at  fuch  fpaces  as  to  whole  plough,  or 
half  plough  the  field ; but  if  combed  clofe,  the  furface  is 
left  in  regular  narrow  ridges,  called  combs.  This  opera- 
tion, with  a little  difference  in  the  execution,  is  called  rib- 
bling  in  Suffolk.  It  appears  a good  hold  for  the  harrows. 
The  writer  of  the  Hertfordfliire  Report  law  it  well  executed  ' 
at  fir  John  Seabright’s,  at  Beechwood,  who  underllands  the 
Hertfordfliire  tillage  well.  And  bouting,  as  it  is  called,  is 
the  lapping  of  two  furrows  together,  by  forming  narrow 
ridges,  a bout  in  each  ; then  they  are  reverfed  in  the  lame 
manner  by  fplitting  ■,  after  that,  they  plough  down  by  one 
furrow  ijji  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  and  fo  leave  it  for  har- 
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rowing ; fome  time  elapfes  between  each  operation.  In 
breaking  up,  they  do  an  acre  a day,  and  fometimes  more. 

It  is  dated  in  the  Correfted  Report  of  the  County  of 
Eflex,  that  the  ploughs  which  are  employed  there  are  both 
thofe  of  the  fwing  and  wheeled  kinds ; the  latter  generally 
on  dry  land,  and  the  former  on  wet : but  that  in  fome  dif- 
trifts,  fwing-ploughs  are  ufed  on  all  foils.  That  in  general 
the  plough-team  is  two  horfes,  driven  by  the  ploughman  by 
means  of  a cord  ; and  that  a common  addition  is  a perpendi- 
cular iron  faftened  to  the  beam,  with  two  holes  to  keep  the 
cord  from  entangling  with  the  plough  or  whippletrees.  But 
that  upon  llrong  land,  three  horfes  abreaft  are  not  uncom- 
mon, when  the  work  is  hard,  though  Hill  without  a driver. 
Further,  that  the  ufual  day’s  work  is  an  acre  ; at  bufy  fea- 
fons,  and  for  good  managers,  five  roods  are  fometimes  done. 
Scarcely  any  common  farmers  ufe  oxen  ; there  are  fuch 
cafes,  but  they  are  very  few : fome  gentlemen  have  them. 
The  ploughing  is  in  general  extremely  well  performed  in  this 
countv,  which  abounds  with  fkilful  and  accurate  plough- 
men. The  reporter  has  walked  over  40  acres  of  wheat 
freih  put  in,  eying  the  land  carefully,  and  not  difcovering  a 
fingle  falfe  furrow  ; no  variations  in  the  breadths  of  the 
Hitches,  or  of  the  furrows;  no  depreflions,  nor  any  varia- 
tions in  the  curvatures  of  the  Hitches.  But  they  do  not 
plough  fo  deep  as  in  Kent,  nor  fo  flat  as  in  Norfolk  ; nor 
is  it  their  wifh  to  do  fo.  The  number  of  ploughings  for 
different  crops  are  in  moH  places  great,  as  from  four  to 
eight,  or  more  ; and  as  to  the  depth  of  ploughing,  fome 
prefer  it  when  done  deep,  others  when  more  (hallow.  In 
the  ifland  of  Foulnefs,  they  break  up  for  fallows  fix  to 
feven  inches  deep  ; but  fome  farmers  fhallower.  Mr.  Vaffal 
of  EaHwood,  in  Rochford  hundred,  ploughs  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep  ; and  Mr.  Wood,  who  managed  Rochford-hall, 
after  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Wright,  trench-ploughed 
feveral  fields,  which  were  the  worfe  for  it,  relative  to  the 
wire-worm.  The  prefent  Mr.  Wright  ploughs  liis  fallows 
only  a fair  depth,  and  is  convinced  that  it  is  better,  as  he 
has  had  much  better  crops  from  (hallow  tillage.  A neigh- 
bour of  his,  after  ten  years  of  deep  ploughing,  got  at  firH 
nothing  from  it  but  weeds  and  wire-worm.  Wild  oats 
abounded  much.  He  left  off  the  pradlice,  and  then  got 
much  better  crops. 

At  Little  Wakering,  Dr.  Afplin,  and  many  others, 
plough  the  firH  earth  of  a fallow  very  (hallow,  and  get 
deeper  every  time  ; other  earths,  not  in  fallowing,  (hallow. 
But  as  to  the  depth  of  ploughing  for  fallows,  it  muH  de- 
pend upon  the  foil ; but  the  beH  farmers  like  to  go  deep 
enough  to  chip  up  the  dead  foil  now  and  then,  and  (hew  it 
a little  upon  the  furface,  after  all  is  finifhed. 

In  the  work  of  ploughing  here,  fome  think  the  laying 
the  furrows  flat  the  belt ; but  others  prefer  feather-edged 
furrows,  as  covering  the  feed  better  in  harrowing  : and  this 
is  the  more  general  opinion.  At  Burnham,  Mr.  Ketcher 
does  not  approve  of  feather-edged  ploughing  ; and  he  thinks 
fiat  furrows  beH  on  wet  land,  as  well  as  on  dry.  But  Mr. 
Tabrum,  at  Margaretting,  not  only  approves  feather- 
edged  work,  but  thinks  it  effential  for  giving  moulds  to 
cover  the  feed. 

In  regard  to  the  expence  of  ploughing  in  this  diHricf,  in 
all  the  flrong  rich  clays  at  Bradfield,  and  around  by  the 
coaH  to  Clackton,  it  is  8j.  an  acre.  On  the  wet  loams  at 
Dunmow,  three  horfes,  a man,  and  boy,  for  the  firH  and 
fecond  earths  of  a fallow,  by  the  acre,  yr.  At  Snorum, 
from  8r.  to  9J.  each  ploughing  ; the  foil  very  Hid.  Mr. 
Ru(h,  at  Latchingdon,  gives  gs.  ; at  Rochford,  lOs.  6d.  ; 
at  Raleigh  it  was  formerly  yr.,  is  now  8r.  ; at  Thorndon, 
to 


I or. ; at  Margaretting,  the  common  hiring  price  is  lor.  6d.' 
and  at  Toppesfield,  Mr.  Eley  reckons  it  worth  8r.  with  three 
horfes  ; 6s.  6d.  with  two.  They  plough  barley-fallows  five 
or  fix  times. 

At  Little  Wakering,  Dr.  Afplin  ufed  formerly  to  con- 
tradt  with  one  labourer  for  all  the  tillage  of  his  farm,  at  2s. 
an  acre  for  ploughing,  6d.  for  harrowing,  and  2d.  for  rolling. 
More  work  was  done,  always  five  roods  ploughed  fer  day, 
but  he  left  it  off  on  account  of  the  fkallownefs  and  wide 
furrows. 

At  JeHworth,  in  Oxfordfliire,  according  to  the  report  of 
that  diltridt  juH  publifhed,  they  plough  with  four  horfes, 
and  do  an  acre  a day.  In  the  fouth-ealfern  divifion  of  the 
county,  a party  of  farmers  agreed  that  an  acre  is  the  general 
quantity  that  (hould  be  ploughed  in  a day  by  a team  ; but 
many  ploughs  go  out  for  three  roods.  The  expence  was  thus 
reckoned. 


each  - . . . 

One  bufliel  of  oats  per  horfe,  at  y.  6d. 
Chaff,  2s.  per  week 
Decline  of  value  - - . 


Per  diem 
Wear  and  tear 
Man  and  boy 
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However,  on  caHing  up  the  account-,  they  obferved  that 
it  was  too  low,  for  an  acre  of  land  could  not  be  ploughed 
under  iqj-. 

At  Wormfley,  &c.  horfes  are  allowed  2olb.  of  hay  per 
diem,  and  a bufhel  of  oats  per  week  ; more  for  extra  work. 
They  plough  with  three  or  four,  and  do  an  acre  a day. 
Three  and  four  horfes  are  likewife  employed  in  moH  other 
places,  but  fome  have  tried  two,  though  this  is  only  feldom 
done.  The  fame  quantity  of  land  is  ufually  ploughed  in  the 
day. 

About  Adderbury,  it  has  been  agreed  by  feveral  very 
good  farmers,  that  it  is  right  to  plough  a Hubble  in  au- 
tumn for  a fallow,  deep  ; five  inches  confidered  as  deep 
ploughing.  Alfo  at  and  about  Thumley,  they  are  of  the 
fame  opinion,  when  they  break  up  for  the  firH  time  in  May. 
Mr.  Edmonds  thinks,  that  beans  do  beH  on  deep  ploughing  ; 
but  the  after  crops  may  fnffer  for  want  of  due  tillage  being 
given  to  fuch  additional  depth.  If  deep,  it  (hould  be  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Cozins,  of  Colder,  ploughs  eight  inches  deep 
for  beans,  and  alfo  in  the  firH  ploughing  for  a fallow.  Mr. 
Newton,  of  Crowmarfh,  likewife  ploughs  deep  for  beans 
and  turnips  ; but  thinks  that  clover  land  cannot  he  ploughed 
too  fhallow  for  wheat.  At  Mungwell,  the  bi(hop  of  Dur- 
ham ploughs  for  the  moH  part  according  to  the  Haple  of  the 
ground,  which  is  very  (hallow.  He  generally  goes  as  deep 
as  the  Haple  will  admit.  His  lordlhip  gained  exceedingly  by 
ploughing  one  inch  deeper  than  the  farmer  before  him  had 
done  ; and  which  has  gradually  become  an  addition  to  the 
Haple  and  the  foil. 

Mr.  Percey  thinks,  that  they  are  apt  to  plough  too  much  ; 
the  lefs  they  plough  their  land  the  better.  A good  farmer 
will  plough  enough  to  keep  it  clean,  and  all  beyond  that  is 
bad.  Hence,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  land  may  be  ploughed 
too  much- 
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On  the  rich  fands  at  Adderbury,  they  do  not  plough 
more  than  four  inches  deep  at  any  time,  except  on  the  little 
clay  land  they  have,  at  the  firft  breaking  a fallow. 

Mr.  Davy  of  Dorchefter  ploughs  as  deep  as  he  can 
for  beans  ; but  as  (hallow  as  poTlible  on  clover  lays  for 
wheat. 

The  rates  of  ploughing  in  mod  of  the  other  dillridls, 
both  in  the  fouth  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Hand  equally  high  with  thefe  ; and  in  fome  they  are  con- 
fiderably  higher,  as  more  llrength  of  team  is  employed. 

There  are  many  other  modes  of  ploughing  pradfifed  in 
different  counties,  but  it  is  not  neceli'ary  to  defcribe  them 
here.  See  Tillage. 

Ploughing  in  Green  Crops,  the  procefs  of  turning  down 
various  forts  of  vegetable  crops  in  their  green  or  moll  fuccu- 
lent  condition.  It  is  a method  of  praftice  that  has  been  em- 
ployed for  a great  length  of  time  on  the  continent,  though 
little  pradlifed  here  by  the  farmers.  The  reafon  of  which  is 
probably,  that  the  foils  are  in  moll  dillridls  too  wet  and  heavy 
for  its  being  had  recourfe  to  with  advantage  j the  light  and 
more  friable  kinds  of  land  are  moll  adapted  for  improvement 
in  this  way,  as  in  fuch  the  green  materials  undergo  decom- 
pofition  much  more  readily,  and  become  more  quickly  in 
the  proper  Hate  for  affording  the  fupport  of  crops.  In 
fome  clayey  foils,  the  putrefatlion  of  fuch  materials  is  re- 
tarded in  fuch  a way,  that  little  or  no  benefit  can  be  de- 
rived from  their  ufe.  But  in  fuitable  foils,  crops  of  the  green 
kind,  fuch  as  buck-wheat,  tares,  clover,  rape,  and  where 
fown  for  the  purpofe,  peafe  or  beans,  &c.  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage,  being  turned  in  as  a preparation  for  wheat-crops, 
without  the  expence  of  a fallow.  Where  employed  in  this 
way,  the  crops,  as  obferved  above,  fhould  always  be  turned 
down  when  in  their  moll  luxuriant  Hate  of  growth,  and  the 
foil  rather  dry,  in  order  that  a fpeedy  decompofition  and  de- 
cay may  be  undergone.  It  has  been  fuggelled,  that  advan- 
tages may  be  gained  in  this  view,  by  the  application  of 
fmall  proportions  of  calcareous  fubllances  in  their  caullic  or 
more  adlive  Hate  over  them  before  they  are  turned  down. 
And  that  the  economy  of  this  pradlice  mull  chiefly  depend 
upon  the  favings  in  cartage,  and  the  labour  of  preparation, 
which  in  other  forts  of  manure  is  often  very  heavy.  Mr. 
Young,  in  his  Survey  of  Lincolnfhire,  Hates,  that  this  prac- 
tice, after  having  been  attempted,  appears  to  have  been  given 
up  from  its  not  fully  anfwering  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  probably  for  the  reafons  Hated  above.  But  it  is  a 
mode  of  hulbandry  that  Mr.  Donaldfon  Hates  to  have  been 
had  recourfe  to  with  fuccefs  in  Warwickfhire,  and  which  he 
confiders  as,  beyond  all  others,  the  moll  economical.  The 
expence  of  the  feeds  isalmoH  the  whole  of  what  attends  the 
praftice.  It  is  now  little  had  recourfe  to  any  where. 

In  the  county  of  Effex,  Mr.  Hardy,  of  BradHeld,  had 
a field  of  clover,  part  of  which  was  mown  twice,  and  part 
but  once  ; the  fecond  growth  being  kept  until  it  was  in  blof- 
fom  before  feeding,  when  hogs,  &c.  were  turned  in,  who 
trampled  down  live  times  as  much  as  they  ate,  which  was 
ploughed  in  for  wheat  : and  where  this  latter  management 
took  place,  gave  by  far  the  Houter  wheat  : and  it  is  faid, 
that  it  fhould  be  remarked  that  through  all  the  parts  of  Ten- 
dring  hundred,  this  hulbandry  of  trampling  fecond  crop  clo- 
ver apparently  to  waHe  is  very  general,  and  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  its  merit  is  high.  Lord  Braybrook  fows  cole 
for  ploughing  in  November,  and  his  bailiff,  Mr.  Nockold, 
affured  the  reporter  that  he  could  fee  to  an  inch  in  the  bar- 
ley where  this  management  takes  place.  If  the  crop  be 
high  he  mows  it  lirH,  but  this  is  for  want  of  a lltim-coulter, 
which  would  do  it  better  Handing.  Mr.  Clayden,  a very 
fpirited  tenant  on  the  Audley-End  eHate,  is  in  the  fame  huf- 
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bandry.  Corredled  Agricultural  Report  of  the  County  of 
Effex. 

Ploughing  in  green  crops  is  frequently  pradlifed  by  fome 
of  the  bell  farmers  bordering  on  the  White-horfe  hills,  in 
Berkfliire,  and  found  much  lels  expenlive  than  carrying  dung 
from  the  yard.  Vetches,  buck-wheat,  rye,  &c.  are  there 
chiefly  employed  fer  this  purpole.  Corredled  Berklhire 
Report. 

PLOUGHMAN,  in  Hujbandry,  the  perfon  who  guides 
the  plough,  in  the  operation  of  tilling  or  tillage. 

Ploughman’s  Spikenard,  the  Englifh  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  called  by  the  botanills  cony%a  ; it  is  likewife  called  by 
Visjlea-hane.  See  CoNYZA. 

PLOUGUENAST,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  North  Coalls,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  dillridl  of  Loudeac  ; 7 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Loudeac.  The  place  contains  3 189,  and  the  canton  12,503 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  132^  kiliometres,  in  live  com- 
munes. 

PLOUGUERNEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Finillerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  dillridl  of  BreH  ; 1 3 miles  N.  of  Brell.  The  place 
contains  6430,  and  the  canton  15,033  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  152^  kiliometres,  in  6 communes. 

PLOUHA,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Coalls,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  St.  Brieuc  ; 12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Brieuc.  The 
place  contains  4145,  and  the  canton  10,756  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  125  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

PLOUZE'VEDE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Finillerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillridl  of  Morlaix  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon. 
The  place  contains  2364,  and  the  canton  1 1,436  inhabit- 
ants, on  a territory  of  1 30  kiliometres,  in  6 communes. 

plowman’s  Islands,  a cluHer  of  iflands,  forming  a 
part  of  Chu-fan  illands  (fee  Chu-san),  which  are  inha- 
bited, and  contain  feveral  fpots  of  beautiful  verdure  ; but 
not  a fingle  Ihrub,  except  a very  few  dwarf  fruit-trees,  oak, 
and  Weymouth  pine.  The  rocks  on  thefe  ifles  are  of  the 
fame  nature  with  thofe  of  the  Ladrones  ; with  the  addition, 
in  fome  parts,  of  perpendicular  veins  of  white,  and  of  blue 
and  white  fpar.  The  Lion,  one  of  the  (hips  belonging  to 
lord  Macartney’s  embaffy,  moored  between  the  Plowman 
and  Buffaloe’s  Nofe  illands  : and  found  a moll  excellent 
harbour,  fecure  from  all  winds,  and  the  holding  ground  fo 
good,  that  it  required  the  whole  Hrength  of  the  Ihip’s  crew, 
with  the  aflillance  of  every  purchafe,  to  weigh  the  anchors  : 
the  depth  of  water  being  from  I2  to  22  fathoms.  The  tide 
rifes  about  1 2 feet,  and  runs  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  miles  an  hour.  Its  latitude  is  29°  45'  S.,  and 
longitude  121°  26'  E.  The  (hip  was  fupplied  from  thefe 
iHands,  at  moderate  rates,  with  bullocks,  goats,  and  fowls; 
and  from  fome  of  the  furrounding  boats  with  a variety  of 
excellent  fi(li.  Staunton’s  Emb.  to  China,  vol.  i. 

PLOWS,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  Hgnifying 
ploughed  ground,  either  in  clover  or  open  fields. 

PLUCHE,  Antony,  Abbe,  in  Biography,  an  elegant 
writer,  was  born  at  Rheimsin  1688.  Having  pafled  through 
the  ufual  courfe  of  education,  he  was  appointed  proleffor  of 
humanity  in  the  univerfity  of  his  native  place,  and  two  years 
afterwards  of  rhetoric,  at  which  time  he  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders. Some  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Pans,  where  he  gave 
ledlures  iu  geography  and  hillory.  In  that  capital  he  ac- 
quired a name  among  men  of  letters,  by  his  popular  work 
entitled  “ Spectacle  de  la  Nature,”  of  which  the  hrll  volume 
appeared  in  1732,  and  which  was  carried  on  to  nine  volumes. 
It  contains  a view  of  the  moil  interelling  fadts  in  natural 
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hiftory,  as  they  were  then  known,  in  the  form  of  dialogue. 
The  dialogue  is  not  well  kept  up,  though  few  works  have 
been  more  read,  and  it  was  tranflated  into  various  languages. 
His  next  publication  was  “ Hiftoire  du  Ciel,”  in  two  vols. 
l2mo.,  of  which  the  firft  volume  is  chiefly  mythological  : 
the  fecond  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  con- 
cludes with  a confirmation  of  the  Mofaic  account  of  the 
creation.  In  1750,  he  publiflied  a treatife,  entitled  “The 
Truth  of  the  Gofpel  demonftrated.”  As  a philologift,  he 
is  diilinguifhed  by  his  “ Mecanique  des  Langues,  et  I’Art 
de  les  Enfeigner,”  which  is  faid  to  be  a very  ufeful  and  judi- 
cious treatife.  He  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of  73,  leaving 
behind  him  the  charadler  of  a truly  virtuous  and  rcfpeftable 
man.  Two  of  his  pofthumous  pieces  were  publilhed  after 
his  death,  entitled  “ Concorde  de  la  Geographic  des  differens 
Ages  and  “ Harmonic  des  Pfeaumes,  et  de  I’Evangile.” 

PEUCKART  Bay,  in  Geography,  a S.E.  branch  of 
Loch  Ewe,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Scotland.  N.  lat.  57°  45’. 
W.  long.  5°  34'. 

PLUCKENIN,  a town  of  America,  in  Somerfet  county. 
New  Jerfey  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Princeton.  It  carries  on  fome 
trade. 

PLUDENTZ,  a town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  iituated  on  the  111.  In  1533  it 
was  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  1638  was 
wholly  burnt  down  ; 62  miles  W.  of  Infpruck.  N.  lat. 
47°  3'.  E.  long.  9°  8'. 

PLUDESCH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Pludentz  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Pludentz. 

PLUE,  La,  or  Rainy  Lake,  a lake  of  Upper  Canada, 
lying  W.  by  N.  of  lake  Superior,  and  E.  by  S.  of  the 
lake  of  the  Woods.  The  Narrows  are  in  N.  lat.  49°  3'  2", 
Fort  lac  la  Plue  in  48°  35'  49",  ifland  Portage,  50°  7'  31",  at 
the  Barrier,  50°  Si"-  W.  long.  95°  8'  30". 

Plue,  La,  a river  forming  a communication  between  lake 
La  Plue  and  the  lake  of  the  Woods. 

PLUG,  a large  wooden  peg,  with  which  to  ftop  the  bot- 
tom of  a cillern,  cafl<,  pipe,  or  the  like. 

Plug,  in  Ship  Building.  H aufe-plugs  are  pieces  of  tim- 
ber trimmed  to  the  fize  of  the  haufe-holes,  fo  as  to  keep 
out  the  water.  Shot -plugs  are  formed  like  the  fruftum  of  a 
cone  of  various  fizes,  in  proportion  to  the  holes  made  by  the 
different  fizes  of  fhot  which  may  penetrate  the  fiiip’s  fides 
in  time  of  aftion.  The  latter  are  fometimcs  made  of  tallow 
and  junk,  or  oakum,  made  hard  together,  and  are  thruft  or 
driven  into  thofe  fhot-hoies,  to  prevent  leaking  : accordingly 
they  are  always  ready  for  this  purpofe. 

PLUKENET,  Leonahis  in  Biography,  “ a leaimed, 
critical,  and  laborious  botanifi,”  as  Dr.  Pulteney  juftly  de- 
nominates him,  was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Peti- 
VER,  fee  that  article  ; and  laboured,  with  ftill  more  ardent, 
as  well  as  esclufive,  afiiduity,  to  colled!  and  to  delineate  the 
vegetable  produtlions  of  nature.  His  origin  and  native 
country,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  education,  are  un- 
known.  He  has  indicated  1642  as  the  date  of  his  birth, 
and  we  know  that  he  furvived  the  fixty-third  year  of  his 
age,  but  there  is  no  precife  record  of  his  deceafe.  A 
handfome  portrait  of  him,  at  the  age  of  forty -eight,  is  pre- 
fixed  to  his  Phytographia,  witii  the  title  of  Doftor  of  Phyfic, 
and  his  arms  ; ermine,  a bend  dexter  engrailed,  gules.  It 
is  not  known  where  he  took  his  degree.  His  name  feems 
to  betray  a French  extraction,  plus  que  net,  and  has  been 
latinized  plus  quam  nitidus.  He  refided  in  Old  Palace- 
yard,  Weftminfter,  where  he  appears  to  have  had  a fmall 
garden ; but  as  Dr.  Pulteney  fought  in  vain  for  his  name, 
in  feveral  lifts  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  printed  in  the 
firft  years  of  the  1 8th  century,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the 


Royal  Society,  of  the  fame  date,  it  fliould  feem  that  he  was 
not  then  eminent,  either  as  a medical  praftitioner,  or  a na- 
tural philofopher.  His  motto,  an  anagram  of  his  name, 
ut  pene  nullus  Jtc  ardeo,  well  expreffes  the  zeal  with  which  he 
devoted  himlelf  to  his  favourite  iludy  ; while  another  motto 
in  the  fame  page,  over  a burning  candle,  aliis  inferviendo 
confumor,  and  a fubfequent  one,  to  the  fourth  part  of  his 
work,  nil  nift  pr/emia  defunt,  evince  that  his  worldly  recom- 
pence  was  not  adeqxiate  to  his  wiflies  or  expedtations.  Dr. 
Pulteney  has  difeovered  that  Plukenet  had  a fon  Richard, 
who  was  a ftudent  at  Cambridge  in  1696  ; and  the  Blma- 
gejlum  contains  fome  verfes  written  by  another  fon,  Robert, 
at  Eton  fchool  ; which  is  all  we  know  of  his  family  or 
connedtions.  Pie  publilhed  his  early  w'orks  at  his  own 
expence,  but  was  afiifted  afterwards  by  trifling  lubfcrip- 
tions.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  is  faid  to  have 
experienced  royal  patronage,  to  have  obtained  the  fuper- 
intendency  of  the  garden  at  Hampton-court,  and  the  title 
of  Royal  Profefior  of  Botany  ; all  from  the  favour  of 
queen  Mary.  Three  of  the  fedlions  of  his  Phytographia 
are  feverally  dedicated  to  bifliop  Compton,  the  firft  earl  of 
Portland,  and  king  William  III.  That  he  enjoyed  the 
friendfliip  of  Uvedale,  who  was  his  fellow-ftudent  ; and  the 
high  commendation  of  Ray  ; are  fufficient  proofs  of  his 
perfonal  and  fcientific  merits.  The  beginning  of  the  Al~ 
magejlum  teftifies  his  elevated  piety,  which  at  the  end  de- 
generates into  the  orthodox  ftyle  of  the  day.  That  he 
was  fltilled  in  the  learned  languages,  and  that  his  corre- 
fpondence  was  very  extenfive,  appears  from  almoft  every 
page  of  his  works  ; and  there  are  many  particular  parts 
wLich  Ihew  his  refearches  to  have  been  deep,  and  condufted 
with  confiderable  ability.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  fome 
of  his  latter  pages  betray  a feverity  of  ftridlure,  on  the 
literary  labours  of  Sloane  and  Petiver  more  elpecially,  of 
which  we  have  already  fpoken  in  the  life  of  the  latter,  and 
of  which  more  may  be  faid  hereafter  w'hen  w'e  come  to 
fpeak  of  Sloane.  Plukenet  was,  apparently,  a man  of  more 
folid  learning  than  either  of  thofe  diftinguiftied  writers,  and 
having  been  lefs  profperous  than  either,  he  w'as  perhaps  lefs 
difpofed  to  palliate  their  errors.  As  far  as  we  have  exa- 
mined, his  criticifms,  however  fevere,  are  not  unjuft. 

Thefe  are  all  the  circumftances  we  can  find,  illuftrative  of 
the  life  or  charadler  of  Plukem  t.  We  fhall  novr  offer  a few 
remarks  upon  his  works. 

Having  colleCfed  a vaft  Herbarium,  for  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  not  only  by  means  of  his  various  correfpciidents, 
but  alfo  from  the  treafures  that  were  then  daily  pouring 
into  the'  gardens  about  London,  his  objeft  was  to  publiffi 
a catalogue  of  the  w'hole,  accompanied  by  figures  of  the 
new  or  rare  fpecies.  The  firft  part  of  this  defign  was  exe- 
cuted in  liis  Almagejium  Botanicum,  w'hich,  like  all  his  other 
publications,  is  in  quarto,  making  a handfome  volume  of 
404  pages,  dated  1696,  Its  arrangem.ent  is  alphabetical, 
according  to  the  generic  names  at  that  time  received,  and 
adopted  from  Bauhin  a,nd  other  old  authors,  though  not 
without  many  corredlions  and  alterations  made  by  himielf 
in  this  department.  Each  plant  is  diftinguiflied  by  a fpe- 
cific  definition,  either  adopted  in  like. manner  from  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  or  new- -modelled  by  himfelf ; and  all  the  fyno- 
nyms  he  could  colleft  are  fubjoined.  No  ideas  of  fyftema- 
tical  arrangement  feem  to  have  entered  into  his  contem- 
plation, at  leaft  in  the  plan  of  this  work.  There  are 
paflages  in  his  writings  which  fhew  he  had  occafionally 
thought  on  that  fubjeft,  nor  could  it  altogether  efcape  a 
man  of  fo  much  readii^  ; but  it  was  by  no  means  one  of 
his  primary  objefts.  Thefe  were  rather  fpecific  diftindlions 
of  plants,  their  fynonyms,  and  their  hiftory.  This  work  is 
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laid  to  contain  about  6000  fpecies,  of  which  its  author  fiip- 
pofcd  500  to  be  new.  Of  thofe  6o(X),  many  are  now  con- 
iidered  as  varieties,  being  merely  differences  founded  upon 
colour,  or  on  double  or  fingle  flowers ; but  if  Plukenet 
erred  in  thefe  particulars,  he  erred  in  common  with  all  the 
botanical  world  at  that  period. 

The  Phylcgraphia  of  our  author  was  anterior  in  date  to 
the  above  work,  and  yet  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  an 
accompaniment  of  tli'e  Almagejlum.  It  confills  of  350 
plates,  engraved  by  various  hands,  each  plate  containing 
flgures  of  five,  fix,  or  more,  plants,  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
done  from  dried  fpecimens,  with  various  degrees  of  merit. 
If  thefe  figures  feldom  rife  to  any  great  excellence  of  bo- 
tanical precifion,  they  are  at  leafl;  original,  and  not  only 
free  from  the  faults  of  copies,  fo  copioufly  difplayed  in 
the  plates  of  Morifon  and  fuch  authors,  but  alio  tolerably  ■ 
exempt  from  grofs  millakes  of  their  own.  Of  their  beauty 
little  can  be  laid,  but  the  work  improves  as  it  advances. 
Being  fo  generally  cited  by  fucceeding  authors,  efpecially 
Linnaeus,  it  is  indilpenllble  to  every  botanic  library.  This 
book  came  out  in  four  parts,  of  which  the  firit  and  fecund 
were  publilhed  in  1691,  the  third  in  1692.  The  plates  of 
thefe  have  the  names,  and  many  fynonyms,  of  each  plant 
engraved  at  the  bottom.  The  fourth  part,  which  com- 
mences with  tab.  23'!,  and  was  publilhed  in  1696,  wants 
this  ufefnl  appendage,  and  moll  of  its  figures  are  dellitute 
of  any  reference.  They  are  however  cited  in  the  Alma- 
gejium,  and  fome  of  them  iikewile  refer  to  that  work  ; but 
in  fo  obfcure  and  difficult  a manner,  that  few  perfons  take 
the  trouble  of  fearching  them  out,  or  of  citing  them  cor- 
rectly in  their  own  publications.  Thole  wdio  inveftigate  the 
matter,  will  find  feveral  plants,  fuppofed  to  be  of  recent 
introduction  and  hitherto  no  where  delineated,  w'hich  were 
known  to  Plukenet ; though  his  references  are  often  fo 
faulty,  as  to  damp  our  ardour  of  enquiry,  by  the  needlefs 
difficulties  they  throw  in  our  way. 

In  1700  appeared  the  Mantijfa-,  or  appendix  to  the  Al- 
magejlum, confining  oi  192  pages,  with  a copious  index 
to  both  works.  This  publicatioi^  comprehends  above  1000 
new  plants,  with  numerous  obfervations  and  corrections 
relating  to  the  former.  Some  of  Plukenet’s  criticifms  dif- 
play  great  learning  ; as  what  concerns  the  Gopher,  or  .Ju- 
niper tree,  of  the  bible,  firit  book  of  Kings,  chap.  xix. 
ver.  4;  though  he  errs  in  referring  the  Barbadoes  Juniper 
to  this  oriental  plant ; fee  his  Mant.  109.  Commentators 
have  not  been  fufficiently  attentive  to  botanical  geography, 
on  many  occafions. 

In  1705,  Plukenet  publilhed  his  lall  work,  the  Amal- 
theum,  which  is  a fupplement  to  the  other  two,  and  com- 
pofed  on  the  fame  plan,  confilting  of  216  pages,  with  an 
index,  and  103  plates,  fome  of  which  illuftrate  the  plants  of 
the  Mantilla. 

All  thefe  works  were  republilhed,  with  new  title-pages, 
in  1720,  and  again,  with  a re-impreffion  of  the  letter-prefs, 
in  1769,  making  four  volumes  all  together.  Gifeke  pub- 
liffied  a very  incomplete  Linnaean  index  to  them  at  Ham- 
burgh in  1779.  The  herbarium  of  Plukenet,  containing 
about  8000  plants,  having  been  bought  by  fir  Hans  Sloane, 
IS  now  in  the  Britlffi  Mufeum.  The  original  manufcript  of 
his  works  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Hiidion  to  the  writer 
of  the  prefent  article.  Pulteney’s  Sketches  of  Botany.  Plu- 
kenet’s Works.  S. 

PLUKENETIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Plumier, 
after  Leonard  Plukenet,  M.D.  ; fee  the  preceding  article. 
Liniiceus,  in  his  Critira  Botanica,  p.  80,  draws  an  analogy 
between  the  great  fingularity  of  itruClure  in  the  flowers, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  Plukenet’s  charaCfer  as  a botanill  ; 


which  idea  does  not  feem  to  us  fo  happy  as  many  of  our 
great  maker’s  comparifons.  Plukenet’s  works  have  no  re- 
markable excentricity  about  them,  but  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, plain  matter  of  faCl,  interfperfed  with  laborious, 
but  fober,  criticifm. — Plum.  Gen.  47.  t.  13.  Linn.  Gen. 
501.  Schreb.  652.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  514.  Mart. 
Mill.  Diet.  V.  3.  Sm.  Nov.  AH.  Upfal.  v.  6.  i.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  324.  Juffi  392.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  788. — Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Tricocca,  Linn.  Euphorbia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  in  four  deep, 
ovate,  acute,  equal,  fpreading  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Siam. 
Filaments  numerous,  about  20,  united  in  an  imbricated 
manner,  awl-lhaped,  very  ffiort  ; anthers  fmall,  fmooth,  of 
two  tumid  furrowed  lobes. 

Female,  on  the  fame  plant,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of 
one  leaf,  in  four  deep,  ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  equal,  fpread- 
ing,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Bi/l.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  four-lobed,  deprefled,  fmooth  ; llyle  very  long,  cy- 
lindrical, declining,  four-cleft  at  the  fummit  ; lligmas  four, 
capitate,  globofe.  Per'ic.  Capfule  four-lobed,  coated,  de- 
prefled, fmooth,  with  dilated  angles,  of  four  cells,  and  eight 
elaftic  valves.  Seeds  folitary,  large,  comprefled,  with  veiny 
wrinkles. 

Efl.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Corolla 
none.  Stamens  numerous. 

Female,  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Corolla  none. 
Germen  fuperior.  Style  Ample.  Stigmas  four,  capitate. 
Capfule  four-lobed  ; cells  elallic,  with  folitary  leeds. 

1.  V.  voLubilis.  Twining  Plukenetia.  Finn.  Sp.  PI.  1423. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  (P.  icandens,  hederie  foliis  ferratis, 
fruHu  tetragono  ; Plum.  Gen.  47.  t.  13.  f.  2.  Ic.  220. 
t.  226.) — Angles  of  the  capfule  comprefled,  keeled. — Na- 
tive of  the  Well  Indies.  Miller  appears  to  have  cultivated 
it  at  Chelfea,  in  1739,  but  it  had  long  been  loll,  till  the 
late  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington  received  a living  plant  from  Ja- 
maica, which  bloflbmed  in  her  Hove  at  Mungewell,  near 
Wallingford,  in  1795.  The  Jlejn  is  twining,  branched, 
round,  leafy,  fmooth  ; the  young  branches  alternate,  axil- 
lary, downy  in  their  upper  part.  Leaves  alternate,  llalked, 
fimple,  heart-fliaped,  pointed,  about  three  inches  long  and 
half  as  wide,  minutely  ferrated,  deep  green,  rather  roughiffi 
to  the  touch,  naked,  except  a flight  downinefs  on  the  ribs 
at  the  back,  reticulated  on  both  fides  with  copious  veins, 
and  furniffied  with  a pair  of  glands  at  the  bafe.  Footjlalks 
about  one-third  the  length  of  the  leaves,  channelled  above, 
downy  near  the  extremity.  Stipulas  in  pairs  at  the  bafe 
of  the  footftalk,  very  minute,  triangular,  acute,  fmooth. 
Flonver-jlalks  axillary,  folitary,  racemofe,  downy,  fquare  at 
the  bafe,  round  above,  generally  bearing  one  female  Jlonvtr 
at  the  bafe  ; confpicuous  f .r  its  quadrangular  germen,  thick 

Jlyle,  above  an  inch  long,  and  large  globofe  Jligmas  ; and 
above  it  a long  compound  downy  clufer,  of  numerous  fmall 
male  jlonuers.  Some  branches  terminate  in  a clujler  of, 
partly  axillary,  female  fonvers  only.  All  the  fovuers  are 
green,  and  more  fingular  than  beautiful.  The  braSeas, 
fcattered  through  the  clufters,  are  fmall,  ovate,  acute, 
fmooth,  membranous.  Fruit  the  flze  of  a fmall  walnut, 
green,  deprefled,  with  four  Ipreading,  dilated,  comprelTed, 
rounded  angles,  the  valves  feparatmg  elaftically  at  the  bafe. 
Seeds  pale  brown,  large,  greatly  comprelTed,  lenticular,  fome- 
what  bordered,  rugged  with  elevated  veins. 

2.  P.  verrucofa.  Warty  Plukenetia.  Sm.  in  AH.  Upf. 

.n.  2.  Willd.  n.  2.  (P.  volubilis ; Linn.  Suppl.  421. 

Am.  Acad.  v.  8.  264.) — Angles  of  the  capfule  terminated 
by  two  tubercles. — Native  of  Surinam,  from  whence  our 
fpecimens  were  fent  to  Linnaeus,  who  inadvertently  referred 
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them  to  the  above  original  fpecies.  The  leaves  indeed 
fcarcely  differ,  except  in  being  very  minutely  and  diftantly 
toothed,  rather  than  ferraLed.  The  Jloauers  are  fomewhat 
fmaller.  The  capfules  differ  moft  effentially,  in  being  but 
one- fourth  as  large  as  the  former,  their  lobes  each  tipped 
with  a pair  of  warts,  and  not  dilated  nor  keeled.  The 
feeds  moreover  are  obovate,  not  lenticular  nor  compreffed. 

3.  P.  corniculata.  Horned  Plukenetia.  Sm.  in  Aft. 
Upf.  n.  3.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Sajor  volubilis,  fruftibus  cor- 
niculatis;  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  i.  193.  t.  79.  f.  2.) — Angles 
of  the  capfule  comprelfed,  tapering,  pointed. — Rumphius 
defcribes  this  as  found  wild  in  the  woods  of  the  diftrift  of 
Baguala,  in  Amboina,  where  it  is  known  by  tlie  name  of 
Utta  Pela,  or  UttaTela.  The  Dutch  were  accudomed  to 
cultivate  it,  for  the  fake  of  its  leaves  ; which,  when  boiled 
with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  prove  an  agreeable  and 
delicate  vegetable.  Their  name  for  the  plant  was  Sajor- 
Maccou.  The  Jlems  are  long  and  flender,  twining  about 
the  trunks  of  trees,  and  fending  off  fliort  lateral  alternate 
branches.'  Leaves  much  like  both  the  foregoing,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  plate  and  defcription,  very  evidently  and  dif- 
tinftly  ferrated.  Their  fcent  is  llrong  like  elder,  but  their 
tafte  fweet  ; at  lead  when  boiled,  for  the  natural  affinities 
of  the  genUs  lead  us  to  prefume  that  none  of  its  fpecies  can 
be  eaten  without  fuch  preparation.  Flowers  fmall  and 
green.  There  feem  to  be  fometimes  two  female  ones,  with 
a Ample  cluder  of  numerous  males  above  tliem.  The  fruit 
is  very  well  defcribed  by  Rumphius,  as  refembling  the 
ftarry  anife,  Illicium,  except  in  having  but  four  cells,  fome- 
times only  three,  indead  of  fix.  “ Each  fegment,”  fays 
he,  “ is  the  fize  of  the  feed  of  Ricimis,  with  a very  thin 
point,  and  thefe  fruits,  when  ripe,  fly  afunder,  like  the 
Ricinus,  with  an  explofion,  throwing  out  their  round,  com- 
preffed, or  lenticular  fliarp-edged  feeds.”  Nothing  can 
more  precifely  anfwer  to  the  charafter  of  Plukenetia,  and 
Liniiceus  aftually  confounded  the  plant  in  quedion  with  his 
P.  volubilis. 

PLUM  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the  coad  of 
Maffachufetts,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  half  a mile  broad, 
extending  from  the  entrance  of  Ipfvvich  river  S.,  nearly  a 
N.  courfe  to  the  mouth  of  Merrimack  river,  and  feparated 
from  the  main  land  by  a narrow  found  called  Plum  ifland 
river,  which  is  fordable  in  many  places  at  low  water.  It 
confids  for  the  mod  part  of  fand  blown  into  ludicrous  heaps, 
and  covered  with  bu flies  bearing  the  beach  plum.  On  the 
N.  end  dand  the  light  houfes,  and  the  remains  of  a wooden 
fort,  built  during  the  war  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour. 
On  the  fea-fliore  of  this  ifland,  and  on  Salifbury  beach,  the 
Merrimack  Humane  Society  has  erefted  feveral  fmall  houfes, 
furaiflied  with  fuel  and  other  conveniences,  for  the  relief  of 
mariners  who  may  be  fliipwrecked  on  this  coad.  The  N. 
end  lies  in  N.  lat,  43°  4',  and  W.  long.  7°  47'. 

PhV^i-Tree,  in  Botany,  iSjc.  See  Pruxus. 

Plum,  American  Hack  cocoa.  See  Chrysobalanus. 

Plum  Bay.  See  Guaiava. 

Plum,  Jamaica,  or  Hog.  See  Spondias. 

Plum,  Indian  date,  pifhamin,  perfimon,  or  pitchumon.  See 
Diospyros. 

Plum,  Maiden.  See  Camocladia. 

PLUMAGE,  the  feathers,  or  covering  of  birds  ; for 
the  mechamim  of  w'.icli,  fee  Feather. 

PjuUMAGE,  in  Falconry,  is  particularly  underflood  of  the 
feathers  under  a hawk’s  wing. 

The  falconers  alfo  give  their  hawks  parcels  of  fmall 
feathers  tc  make  them  cad  : and  thefe  they  call  plumage. 

PLUMARTIN,  in  Geography.  See  Pleumartin. 


PLUMAU,  a town  of  Auftria  ; feven  miles  N.W.  of 
Hooren. 

PLUMB,  or  Plum,  in  matters  of  fpicery.  See  Cur- 
rants and  Raisins. 

Plumb  Ifland,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the  N.E.  coaft 
of  Long  ifland,  in  the  date  of  New  York,  annexed  to 
Southhold  in  Suffield  county.  It  contains  about  800  acres, 
and  fupports  feven  families.  It  is  fertile,  and  produces 
wheat,  corn,  butter,  cheefe,  and  wool.  This  ifland,  with 
the  fandy  point  of  Gardener’s  ifland,  forms  the  entrance  of 
Gardener’s  bay. 

Plumb  Point,  Great,  lies  on  the  S,.  coad  of  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica,  and  forms  the  S.E.  limit  of  the  peninfula  of  Port 
Royal,  which  flielters  the  hai'bour  of  Kingdon.  Little 
Plumb  Point  lies  weflward  of  the  former,  towards  the  town 
of  Port  Royal,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  peninfula. 

PLUMB-Ai«e,  a term  among  artificers  for  a perpendicular 
line. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  ufually  defcribed  by  means  of  a 
plumbet. 

PLUMBAGINES,  in  Botany,  the  fourth  natural  order 
of  Juffieu’s  7th  clafs,  immediately  following  his  Nycta- 
GiNES  ; fee  that  article.  The  name  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  genera,  and  the  charafters  are  thefe. 

Calyx  tubular.  Corolla  of  one  or  more  petals,  below  the 
germen.  Stamens  definite,  inferted  either  below  the  germen, 
or  into  the  corolla.  Germen  one,  fuperior  ; dyle  one  or 
many  ; digma  many.  Capfule  fingle-feeded,  with  many 
valves  at  the  bafe,  hood-like.  Seed  draight,  inferted  by  a 
thread-like  dalk  into  the  receptacle  of  the  germen.  Cor- 
culum  oblong,  flat,  furrounded  by  a farinaceous  albumen. 
Stem  herbaceous,  or  fomewhat  flirubby.  Leaves  alternate. 

The  genera  in  Juflieu  are  only  two,  B lumbago  and 
Statice.  Mr.  Brown  adds  Taxanthema  and  Aegialiiis. 

PLUMBAGO,  a name  evidently  derived  from  plumbum, 
lead,  but  whether  it  alludes  to  any  colouring  quality  in  the 
plant,  or  to  the  hue  of  its  foliage,  critics  are  not  agreed. 
The  latter  feems  confident  with  P.  europita,  or  Common 
Leadwort,  whofe  leaves  arp  of  a very  peculiar  greyiffi-green. 
The  Polygonum  Perficaria,  with  dark  Ipots  on  its  leaves, 
has  fometimes  borne  this  name,  for  a fimilar  reafon. — 
Linn.  Gen.  86.  Schreb.  114.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  837. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i.  323. 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  425.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  v.  i.  13 1.  Juff.  92.  Tourn.  t.  58.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  105.  Gtertn.  t.  50. — Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  undetermined  by  Lin- 
naeus. Plumbagines,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  ovate- 
oblong,  tubular,  with  five  plaits  or  angles,  and  five  teeth, 
rough,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fliaped  ; tube 
cylindrical,  contrafted  upwards,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
limb  in  five  ovate,  rather  fpreading,  fegments.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments five,  awl-fliaped,  unconnefted  with  the  corolla, 
enclofed  within  its  tube ; anthers  fmall,  oblong,  verfatile. 
Pfl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  very  fmall;  ftyle  Ample, 
the.length  of  the  tube  ; fligmas  five,  flender,  Ample.  Peric. 
Capfule  ovate,  thin,  of  one  cell  and  five  incomplete  valves. 
Seed  lolitary,  ovate. 

Obf.  We  find  do  traces  of  the  neftary,  or  valves  fup- 
porting  the  flamens,  defcribed  by  Linnaeus. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-draped.  Stamens  inferted  into 
the  receptacle.  Stigmas  five.  Capfule  membranous,  of 
one  cell.  Seed  folitary. 

I.  P.  europea.  Common  Lead-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  Pl. 
215.  Sm.  FI.  Grxe.  Sibth.  t.  191,  unpubl.  ( P.  Plinii  ; 
Ger.  Em.  1254.  Tripolium  Diofeoridis  ; Column.  Ecphr, 
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i6o.  t.  1 6 1.) — Leaves clafping  the  ftem,  lanceolate-oblong, 
rough.  Stem  ftraight,  ere£t. — Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  Perennial  and  hardy  in  our  gardens,  but  not  in 
general  cultivation.  The Jiem  is  herbaceous,  three  feet  high, 
upright,  leafy,  furrowed,  with  many  ilraight  upright 
flowering  branches,  each  terminating  in  a limple  denfc 
fplkc,  of  fmall  pale-purple  JJonvers  with  a briltly  calyx.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  numerous,  recurved,  oblong-lanceolate, 
obtufe,  bluntly  toothed,  dull  green,  rough  but  not  hairy  ; 
their  bafe  tapering,  then  dilated  round  the  Ifem  or  branch. 

2.  P.  lapathifolia.  Dock-leaved  Lead-wort.  Willd.  n.  2. 
(P.  orientalis,  lapathi  folio,  flore  minoi'e  albido  ; Tourn. 
Cor.  7.) — “ Leaves  clafping  the  item,  lanceolate,  fmooth. 
Stem  divaricated.” — Native  of  Iberia.  S/em  taller,  with 
longer  more  fpreading  branches ; leaves  much  larger, 
fmooth  ; Jlavoers  about  half  the  fize  of  the  foregoing.  Willd. 

3.  P.  capenfis.  Cape  Lead-wort.  Thunb.  Prodr.  33. 
Willd.  n.  3. — “ Leaves  ftalked,  oblong,  nearly  entire ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Stem  eredl.”  Thunb. — Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  P.  •z.eylantca.  Ceylon  Lead-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ZIJ. 
Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  2.  Brown  n.  i.  (Lychnis  indica 
ipicata,  ocymaliri  foliis,  frudlibus  lappaceis  oblongis,  radice 
urente ; Comm.  Hort.  v.  2.  169.  t.  85.) — Leaves  ftalked, 
oblong-ovate,  fmooth,  entire.  Stem  eredi,  round. — Native 
©f  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  New  Holland.  It  flowers  in  the 
ilove  from  April  to  September.  The  Jlem  is  father  fhrubby. 
Flowers  white  ; with  a long  tube. 

^.Y.rofea.  Rofe-coloured  Lead-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  215. 
Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  3.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  230.  (Radix 
veficatoria ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  6.  453.  t.  168.)— 
Leaves  ftalked,  ovate,  fmooth,  fomewhat  toothed.  Joints 
ot  the  ftem  tumid. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ; laid  to  have 
been  introduced  by- Dr.  Fothergill  in  1777.  It  blooms  in 
the  ftove  almoft  all  the  year  long  ; and  is  the  moft  favourite 
ipecies  of  its  genus,  on  account  of  the  delicate  pale  fcarlet 
of  its  Jlowers,  which  form  compound  chifters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  ftem  is  ftirubby,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  flender,  and  requiring  fupport.  Leaves  recurved. 

6.  P.  fcandens.  Climbing  Lead-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
215.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  4.  (Dentellaria  lychnioides 
fylvatica  fcandens,  flore  albo  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  i.  21 1.  t.  133. 
i.  I.) — Leaves  ftalked,  ovate,  fmooth.  Stem  zigzag, 
climbing.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It  was  brouglit 
into  the  ftoves  of  this  country  very  early,  but  is  not  much 
regarded  at  prefent,  the  jlowers  being  white  and  not  ftriking 
in  their  appearance.  Sloane  compares  them  to  the  common 
field  Campion.  The  climbing,  much  more  lofty  Jlem,  diftin- 
guifhes  it  from  the  two  laft.  Their  leaves  are  variable,  and 
afford  no  well-marked  diftindfion. 

7.  P.  aiirkulata.  Auricled  Lead-wort.  Lamarck  Dift. 
v.  2.  270.  Willd.  n.  7. — Leaves  ftalked,  ovate-oblong, 
with  fcaly  dots  beneath.  Footftalks  auricled  at  their  bafe, 
and  clafping  the  ftem. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Stem 
ihrubby,  flender.  Leaves  obtufe,  fmooth  above  ; contrafted 
at  their  bafe.  Flowers  in  fhort  terminal  fpikes,  refembling 
thofe  of  P.  rofea  in  form,  but  in  the  dried  fpecimen  they 
had  no  appearance  of  a red  colour.  Lamarck., 

8.  P.  trijlis.  Dark-flowered  Lead-wort.  Ait.  n.  5.. — 
“ Leaves  obovate,  abrupt,  fmooth. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  was  fent  to  Kew  by  Mr. 
Maflbn,  in  1792.  This  is  a greenhoufe  ihrub,  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  We  have  leen  no  fpecimens  of  thefe 
two  laft  fpecies. 

Plumbago,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous, flowering,  perennial  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cul- 
tivated are;  the  European  leadwort  fP.  europiea)  ; the 
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Ceylon  leadwort  (P.  zeylanica)  ; the  rofe-coloured  lead- 
wort  (P.  rofea)  ; and  the  climbing  leadwort  (P.  fcandens). 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  fort  is  increafed  by  parting 
the  roots  in  the  autumn,  when  the  ftems  decay,  and  plant- 
ing them  in  a dry  foil.  They  fliould  afterwards  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  have  proper  fupport. 

The  three  other  forts  fliould  be  raifed  from  feeds,  which 
fliould  be  fown  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  in  hot- 
beds. They  likewife  may  fometimes  be  raifed  by  planting 
flips  and  cuttings  in  pots,  and  plunging  them  in  the  fame 
forts  of  hot-bffds. 

Thefe  are  all  ornamental  flowering  plants  ; the  firft  in 
the  pleafure-grounds,  and  the  others  in  pots  among  hot- 
houfe  colleclions. 

Plumbago,  in  Metallurgy,  a metalline  recrement,  fepa- 
rated  in  the  purification  of  gold  or  filver  with  lead,  and 
flicking  to  the  fides  of  the  furnace. 

T'his  is  otherwife  called  molybdeena ; and  has  the  fame 
virtue  with  litharge.  See  Molybd.®na. 

Plumbago  feems  to  have  been  ufed,  among  the  Ancients, 
for  Black  Lead  (which  fee),  and  employed  in  making 
pencils  for  defigning,  &c. 

The  black  lead  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  called  “ plum- 
bago,” and  alfo  “ carbure  of  iron,”  by  Werner  “ graphit,” 
the  “ fer  carbure”  of  Haiiy,  is  a fpecies  of  coal,  or  mineral 
carbon  (fee  Coal),  of  a dark  iron  black  colour,  pafling 
into  fteel-grey,  and  occurs  in  mafs,  in  kidney-fhaped  lumps, 
and  difleminated.  It  has  a gliftening  metallic  luftre  ; its 
frafture  is  fmall,  fomewhat  curved  foliated,  approaching  to 
fcaly,  or  gi-anular  uneven  : in  the  great  it  is  flaty.  It 
occurs  generally  in  granular  or  fcaly  diftindl  concretions  ; 
takes  a polifh  by  cutting  or  rubbing  ; gives  a dark  lead- 
grey  ftreak,  and  is  undluous  to  the  feel,  foft,  and  not  very 
brittle.  Spec.  grav.  1.98  to  2.26.  It  does  not  flame 
when  heated,  nor  can  by  itfelf  to  fupport  combuftion. 
After  long  expofure  to  a high  heat  in  a muffle,  its  carbon 
is  burnt  off,  and  its  earthy  and  metallic  part  remains  be- 
hind. If  one  part  of  plumbago,  and  two  of  very  cauftic 
dry  alkaline,  be  heated  in  a retort  with  the  pneumato-che- 
mical  apparatus,  the  alkaline  becomes  effervefcent,  hydro- 
genous gas  is  obtained,  and  the  plumbago  difappears- 
This  experiment  proves,  that  the  fmall  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  the  fait  is  decompofed,  and  that  its  oxygen,  by- 
combining  with  the  carbon  of  plumbago,  forms  the  car- 
bonic acid.  The  fulphuric  acid  does  not  aft  upon  plum- 
bago, according  to  Scheele.  Pelletier  has  obferved,  that 
100  grains  of  plumbago,  and  four  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
being  digefted  in  the  cold  for  feveral  months,  the  acid  ac- 
quired a green  colour,  and  the  property  of  congealing  by 
a very  flight  degree  of  cold.  The  fulphuric  acid  diftilled 
from  plumbago  paffes  to  the  ftate  of  the  fulphureous  acid  j 
at  the  fame^  time  that  carbonic  acid  is  obtained,  and  an 
oxyd  of  iron  is  left  in  the  retort.  The  nitric  acid  has  no 
aftion  upon  plumbago,  unlefs  it  be  impure.  The  muriatic 
acid  diflblves  the  iron  and  clay  which  contaminate  native 
plumbago.  Meffrs.  Berthollet  and  Scheele  availed  them- 
felves  of  this  method  to  purify  it.  The  liquor  being  de- 
canted after  digeftion  upon  the  plumbago,  the  refidue  is  then 
waffled  and  fubmitted  to  diftillation  to  feparate  the  fulphur. 
The  muriatic  acid  alone  has  no  aftion  upon  plumbago,  but 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  diflblves  it ; the  refult  being 
a true  combuftion  effefted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and 
the  carbon  of  the  plumbago.  If  ten  parts  of  the  nitrate  of 
pot-affl  be  fufed  in  a crucible,  and  one  part  of  plqmbago 
be  thrown  upon  it  by  a little  at  a time,  the  fait  will  defla- 
grate, and  tile  plumbago  will  be  deftroyed.  The  matter 
which  remains  in  the  crucible  confift.s  of  very  effervefcent 
7 B alkali. 
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alkali,  and  a fmall  portion  of  martial  ochre.  If  plumbago 
be  diftilled  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  muriate  fublimes, 
coloured  by  the  iron.  All  thefe  fafts  prove  that  plumbago 
is  a peculiar  combuftible  fubftance,  a true  charcoal  com- 
bined with  a martial  bafis.  The  purer  kind  of  plumbago, 
according  to  Scheele  and  Berthollet,  confifts  of  about  90 
per  cent,  of  carbon  and  10  of  iron.  An  impure  kind  from 
Fluffier  afforded  Vauquelin 

23  carbon 
2 iron 

37  alumine 

38  filex 

100 

The  brilliant  charcoal  of  certain  vegetable  fubftances,  more 
efpecially  when  formeil  by  diffillation  in  clofe  veffels,  pof- 
feiles  all  the  charafters  of  plumbago  ; and  the  charcoal  of  ani- 
mal fubftances,  poffeffes  characlers  ftill  more  peculiarly  refem- 
bling  it.  When  animal  fubftances  are  diftilled  by  a ftrong 
fire,  a very  fine  powder  fublimes,  which  attaches  itfelf  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  neck  of  the  retort.  This  fubftance  may 
be  made  into  excellent  black-lead  pencils.  Carbon  may  be 
formed  in  the  earth  by  the  decompofition  of  wood,  toge- 
ther with  pyrites  ; but  the  origin  of  plumbago,  fays  M. 
Chaptal,  is  principally  owing  to  the  ligneous,  and  truly 
indecompofable,  part  of  the  wood,  which  refifts  the  de- 
ftruftive  aftion  of  water  in  its  decompofition  of  vegetable 
fubftances.  This  mineral  is  found  in  primitive  and  tranfi- 
tion  rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
America,  &c.  Befides  its  ufe  for  pencils,  the  beft  for  this 
purpofe  is  that  from  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland ; it  is 
fometimes  ufed  to  lubricate  machinery  inftead  of  oil,  and 
to  proteft  iron  from  rull.  The  hearths  and  plates  of 
chimnies  and  other  utenfils,  which  appear  very  bright,  owe 
their  colour  to  plumbago.  For  this  purpofe  Hombcrg 
long  ago,  viz.  in  1699,  direfted  81bs.  of  hog’s-lard  to  be 
melted  with  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  with  the  addition  of 
40Z.  of  camphor.  When  this  laft  is  fufcd,  the  mixture 
is  taken  from  the  fire ; and  while  it  is  yet  hot,  a fmall 
quantity  of  plumbago  is  added  to  give  it  a leaden  colour. 
When  this  is  to  be  applied,  the  utenfils  muft  be  heated  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  the  hand  can  fcarcely  bear  to  touch 
them.  In  this  ftate  the  compofition  mull  be  rubbed  on 
them,  and  afterwards  wiped  when  the  piece  is  dry.  Thofe 
who  prepare  fmall  Ihot,  ufe  black  lead  to  polilh  or  glaze  it, 
by  rolling  or  agitating  them  together  with  a quantity  of 
plumbago.  It  is  likewife  ufed  to  make  razor  ftrops. 
When  kneaded  with  clay,  it  makes  excellent  crucibles. 
One  part  of  plumbago,  three  of  argillaceous  earth,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  cow’s  dung  very  finely  chopped,  form 
an  excellent  lute  for  retorts  ; this  lute  is  very  refraftory  ; 
and  the  glafs  will  melt  with  the  coverings  clianging  its 
form,  Aikin’s  DiA.  Chaptal’s  Chem.  vol.  ii. 

Pomet  fays,  that  plumbago  was  the  fea-lead,  plumbum 
marinum,  of  the  ancients  ; who,  he  notes,  took  black-lead 
for  a produdlion  of  the  fea,  not  a mineral,  as  it  really  is  ; 
but  this  is  fcarcely  credible. 

Plumbago,  in  the  H'ljlcry  of  the  Gems,  a word  ufed  by 
the  Roman  authors  to  exprefs  a (blemilh  common  to  their 
worfe  kinds,  and  greatly  debafing  their  value.  It  was  a 
fort  of  blueilh  or  blackifh  deadnefs  in  the  ftone,  which  mixed 
itfelf  with  the  other  colour,  be  that  what  it  would,  and 
rendered  it  dull  and  dead.  The  emerald  was  of  all  the 
gems  the  moft  fubjecB  to  this  fault ; and  in  this  cafe,  its  fine 
green  colour  was  always  rendered  cloudy  and  blueilh  ; and 
in  fome  lights  the  ftone  appeared  of  a dulky  greyifh-blue. 


with  no  green  at  all  in  it.  The  Baftrian  emeralds,  which 
were  in  great  efteem  with  the  ancients,  were  often  fubjeft 
to  this  imperfedfion  ; and  thofe  of  Cyprus,  taken  out  of 
the  copper  mines,  though  fubjedl  to  many  other  imper- 
fedlions,  were  ufually  quite  free  from  this. 

Plumbago,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  given  by  many  authors 
to  a fort  of  foUil,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
lead-ore,  but  not  fucli  in  reality. 

It  is  called  alfo  galena,  blende,  and  mock-lead.  It  is 
ufually  of  a plated  texture,  and  dark  blackifn-blue  colour,' 
like  the  lead-ores  ; but  on  trial  it  yields  no  metal.  See 
Galena  and  Blende. 

PLUMBARIA,  in  jlncient  Geography,  an  ifland  fituat^d 
on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  near  the  promontory  Dianium,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo. 

PLUMBAT2E,  among  the  ylncients,  a kind  of  fcourge, 
the  thongs  of  which  were  armed  with  lead. 

Plumbat^  likewife  fignified  leaden  balls,  ufed  by  fol- 
diers  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  ; whence  the  foldiers  were 
called  martiobarbuli. 

PLUMBERY,  formed  of  plumbum,  lead,  the  art  of  call- 
ing, preparing,  and  working  lead  ; and  of  ufing  it  in  build- 
ings, &c.  See  Le.\d. 

The  lead  ufed  in  plumbery  is  furnilhed  from  the  lead- 
works  in  large  ingots,  or  blocks,  called  pigs  of  lead,  ordi- 
narily weighing  about  a hundred  pounds  a-piece. 

As  this  metal  melts  very  eafily,  it  is  eafy  to  call  figures  of 
it,  of  any  kind,  by  running  it  into  moulds  of  brafs,  clay, 
plaifter,  &c.  But  the  chief  article  in  plumbery  is  the 
ffieets,  and  pipes  of  lead.  They  are  thefe  which  make  the 
bafis  of  the  plumber’s  work  in  building  ; the  procefs  of 
thefe,  therefore,  we  lhall  give  a defcription  of. 

Method  of  cajling  large  Sheets  of  Lead. — The  lead  deftined 
for  this  ufe  is  melted  in  a large  cauldron  or  furnace,  ufually 
built  with  free-ftone  and  earth,  fortified  on  the  outfide  with 
a maffive  of  fhards  and  plaifter.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is  a 
place  funk  lower  than  the  reft,  in  which  is  difpofed  an  iron 
pot,  or  pan,  to  receive  what  may  remain  of  the  metal  after 
the  Iheet  is  run.  The  furnace  is  fo  raifed  above  the  area  of 
the  floor,  as  that  the  iron  pot  juft  rells  on  it. 

To  ufe  the  furnace,  they  heat  it  with  wood  laid  within 
it  ; that  done,  they  throw  in  the  lead  at  random  with  the 
burning  coals,  to  melt. 

Near  the  furnace  is  the  table  or  mould,  on  which  the  lead 
is  to  be  call.  This  confifts  of  large  pieces  of  wood,  well 
jointed,  and  bound  with  bars  of  iron  at  the  ends.  Around 
it  runs  a frame,  confifting  of  a ledge  or  border  of  wood, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  one  or  two  high  from  the 
table,  called  the  (harps.  The  ordinary  width  of  the  tables 
is  from  three  to  four  feet ; and  their  length  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet. 

This  table  is  covered  with  fine  fand,  prepared  by  moiften- 
ing  it  with  a watering  pot,  then  working  it  with  a flick  ; 
and  at  laft,  to  render  it  fmooth  and  even,  beating  it  flat  with 
a mallet,  and  planing  it  with  a flip  of  brafs,  or  wood. 

Over  the  table  is  a ftrike  or  rake  of  wood,  which  bears 
and  plays  on  the  edges  of  the  frame,  by  means  of  a notch 
cut  in  either  end  of  it ; and  is  fo  placed,  as  that  between 
it  and  the  fand  is  a fpace  proportionable  to  the  intended 
thicknefs  of  the  fheet.  The  ufe  of  this  Itrike  is  to  drive  the 
matter,  while  yet  liquid,  to  the  extremity  of  the  mould. 

At  top  of  the  table  is  a triangular  iron  peel  or  fhovel,  bear- 
ing, before,  on  the  edge  of  the  table  itfelf,  and  behind,  on 
a treffel  fomewhat  lower  than  the  table.  Its  ufe  is  in  con- 
veying the  metal  into  the  mould ; and  the  defign  of  its  ob- 
lique difpofition  is,  that  it  may  by  that  means  be  able  to  re- 
tain the  metal,  and  keep  it  from  running  off  at  the  fore-fide, 

where 
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where  it  has  no  ledge.  Some  of  thefe  peels  are  big  enough 
to  hold  fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  weight  of  lead,  and  even 
more. 

Things  being  thus  difpofed,  with  a large  iron  ladle  they 
take  out  the  melted  lead,  coals  and  all,  out  of  the  furnace  ; 
and  with  this,  mixed  as  it  is,  they  fill  the  iron  peel.  When 
full,  they  take  out  the  coals,  and  clear  the  lead  with  another 
iron  fpoon,  pierced  after  the  manner  of  a fcummer. 

This  done,  they  hoifl  up  the  lower  part  of  the  peel  by 
its  handle  ; upon  which  the  liquid  matter  running  off,  and 
fpreading  itfelf  on  the  mould,  the  plumber  condufts  and 
drives  it  to  the  extremity  of  the  table,  by  means  of  the  firike, 
which  the  workman  palfes  along  the  ledges,  and  thus  renders 
the  fheet  of  an  equal  thicknefs. 

The  (heets  thus  caft,  there  remains  nothing  but  to  edge 
them,  i.  e.  to  planifh  the  edges  on  both  fides,  in  order  to 
render  them  fmooth  and  ftraight. 

Method  of  cajllng  thin  Sheets  of  I^ead. — The  table  or  mould 
here  ufed  is  of  a length  or  breadth  at  difcretion,  only  lodged 
on  one  fide.  Inftead  of  fand,  they  cover  it  with  a piece  of 
woollen  ftuff,  nailed  down  at  the  two  ends,  to  keep  it  tight  ; 
and  over  this  they  lay  a very  fine  linen  cloth.  The  feet  of' 
the  table  are  uneven,  fo  that  it  does  not  ftand  horizontal, 
but  moderately  inclined. 

Great  regard  is,  in  this  procefs,  had  to  the  lead  while 
melting,  that  it  have  the  juft  degree  of  heat,  fo  as  it  may 
run  well,  yet  not  burn  the-  linen.  This  they  judge  of  by 
a piece  of  paper  ; for  if  the  paper  take  fire  in  the  liquid 
lead,  it  is  too  hot  ; and  if  it  be  not  fhrunk  and  fcorched  a 
little,  it  is  not  hot  enough. 

Being  then  in  its  juft  degree,  they  have  a ftrike,  but  dif- 
ferent from  that  defcribed  in  the  former  article  ; as  ferving 
both  for  peel  and  ftrike  ; both  to  contain  and  to  conduft 
the  liquid  lead.  It  is,  in  effeft,  a wooden  cafe  without  any 
bottom,  only  clofed  on  three  fides.  It  is  pretty  high  be- 
hind, but  the  tw'o  fides,  like  two  acute  angles,  ftill  diminifh 
to  the  tip,  from  the  place  where  they  are  joined  to  the  third 
or  middle  piece,  where  they  are  of  the  fame  height  with 
it ; vi%.  feven  or  eight  inches  high.  The  width  of  the 
middle  makes  that  of  the  ftrike,  which  again  makes  that  of 
the  (heet  to  be  caft. 

The  ftrike  is  placed  at  top  of  the  table,  \vhich  is  before 
covered  in  that  part,  with  a pafteboard,  that  ferves  as  a bot- 
tom to  the  cafe,  and  prevents  the  linen  from  being  burnt 
while  the  liquid  is  pouring  in.  The  ftrike  is  fo  difpofed  on 
the  table,  as  that  the  higheft  part  looks  to  the  low’er  end  of 
the  table,  and  the  two  (loping  fides  to  the  higher  end. 

The  ftrike  is  now  filled  with  lead,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity to  be  ufed  ; which  done,  two  men,  one  at  each  fide  the 
table,  let  the  ftrike  defcend  down  the  table,  or  elfe  draw  it 
down  with  a velocity  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  fheet  is  to  be 
more  or  lefs  thick  ; the  thicknefs  of  the  ftieet  ftill  depending 
on  the  promptitude  with  which  the  ftrike  Aides  down  the  in- 
clining mould. 

The  fine  fmooth  iheets  of  lead,  thus  made,  are  fometimes 
ufed  between  the  joints  of  large  ftones  in  great  buildings, 
&c. 

For  the  method  of  cafling  pipes,  'without  foldering,  fee  Pipe. 

The  folder  which  the  plumbers  ufe,  is  a mixture  of  two 
pounds  of  lead  with  one  ot  tin.  See  Solder. 

Plumber’s  w’ork  is  commonly  eftimated  by  the  pound  or 
hundred  weight  ; but  the  weight  may  be  difcovered  by  the 
meafure  of  it,  in  the  manner  below  ftated.  Sheet  lead  ufed 
in  roofing,  guttering,  &c.  is  commonly  between  feven  and 
twelve  pounds  weight  to  the  fquare  foot ; but  the  following 
table  (hews  by  infpedlion  the  particular  weight  of  a fquare 
foot  for  each  of  feveral  thickneffes.  * 


Thicknefs. 

Pounds  to  a 
Square  Toof. 

Thicknefs. 

Pounds  to  a 
Square  Foot. 

.10 

5.899 

8.848 

. I I 

6.489 

.16 

9-438 

-4 

6.554 

] 

IF 

9.831 

.12 

7.078 

•17 

10.028 

I 

IT 

7-373 

.18 

10.618 

•13 

7.668 

.19 

1 1.207 

.14 

8.258 

.2  = p 

11.797 

7* 

8.427 

.21 

12.387 

In  this  table  the  thicknefs  is  fet  down  in  tenths  and  hun- 
dredths, &c.  of  an  inch  ; and  the  annexed  correfponding 
numbers  are  the  weights  in  avoirdupois  pounds,  and  thou- 
(andth  parts  of  a pound.  So  the  weight  of  a fquare  foot 
of  -rV,-  or  -PPff  of  an  inch  thick,  is  5 pounds  and  899  thou- 
fandth  parts  of  a pound  ; and  the  weight  of  a fquare  foot 


to  of  an  inch  thicknefs  is  6 pounds  and  ■ 


pound. 


Leaden  pipe  of  an  inch  bore  is  commonly  13  or  14  pounds 
to  the  yard  in  length. 

Examples. 

I.  How  much  weighs  the  lead  which  is  39  feet  6 inches 
long,  and  3 feet  3 inches  broad,  at  8^  lbs.  to  the  fquare 
foot  ? 


Decimals. 

39-5 

3i 


Duodecimals. 
39  6 
3 3 


1 18.5 
9.875 

128.375 

^ 

1027.000 

64.1875 

1091. 1875 


118 

9 


6 

10 


128 

81 

1024 

64 

■?  ® 
^ R- 


5' 

04^- 


Anfwc 


1091- 


- lbs. 


2.  What  coft  the  covering  and  guttering  of  a roof  with 
lead,  at  iSr.  the  cwt.  ; the  length  of  the  roof  being  43  feet, 
and  the  breadth  or  girth  over  it  32  feet,  the  guttering  57 
feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide  ; the  former  9.83 1 lbs.,  and 
the  latter,  7.373  lbs.  to  the  fquare  foot  ? Anf.  115/.  qr.  i\d, 
Hutton’s  Menfuration. 

PLUMBING,  among  Miners,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  ufing  a mine  dial,  in  order  to  know  the  exaft  place  of 
the  work  where  to  fink  down  an  air  (haft,  or  to  bring  an 
adit  to  the  work,  or  to  know  which  way  the  load  inclines 
when  any  flexure  happens  in  it. 

It  is  performed  in  this  manner  : a (kilful  perfon  with  an 
affiftant,  and  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a long  line  and 
a fun-dial,  after  his  guefs  of  the  place  above  ground, 
defeends  into  the  adit  or  work,  and  there  faftens  one  end 
of  the  line  to  fome  fixed  thing  in  it ; then  the  incited  needle 
is  let  to  reft,  and  the  exact  point  where  it  refts  is  marked 
with  a pen  : he  then  goes  on  farther  in  the  line  (Idl  faftened, 
and  at  the  next  flexure  of  the  adit  he  makes  a mark  on  the 
line  by  a knot  or  otherwife  ; and  then  letting  down  the  dial 
again,  he  there  likewife  notes  down  that  pomt  at  which  the 
needle  (lands  in  this  fecond  pofition.  In  this  manner  he 
proceeds  from  turning  to  turning,  marking  down  the  points, 
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-and  marking  the  line  till  he  comes  to  tiie  intended  place'; 
this  done,  he  afcends,  and  begins  to  work  on  the  lurface  of 
the  earth  what  he  did  in  the  adit,  bringing  the  firll  knot  in 
the  line  to  fuch  a place  where  the  mark  of  the  place  of  the 
needle  will  again  anfwer  its  pointing,  and  continues  this  till 
he  comes  to  the  defined  place  above  ground,  which  is  certain 
to  be  perpendicularly  over  the  part  of  the  mine  into  wliich 
the  air-lhaft  is  to  be  funk. 

PLUMBUM.  See  Lead. 

Plumbum  Corneum,  called  alfo  Saiunius  conieus,  in  Che- 
vujlry,  is  a metallic  fait,  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  lead 
from  its  folution  in  nitrous  acid  with  the  marine  acid,  and  all 
the  neutral  falts  which  contain  it.  It  is  thus  called  from  its 
refemblance  to  the  luna  cornea.  This  fait  m.ay  be  made  by 
other  methods,  and  particularly  by  difengaging  the  volatile 
alkali  from  fal  ammoniac  by  lead.  In  this  way  Mr.  Mar- 
graaf  makes  the  plumbum  corneum,  which  he  employs  in 
the  preparation  of  phofphorus.  See  Lead. 

Plumbum  UJlum.  See  Burnt  Lead. 

PI.UME,  a fet  or  bunch  of  offrich  feathers,  pulled  out 
of  the  tail  and  wings,  and  made  up  to  ferve  for  ornament 
in  funerals,  &c. 

Plu.ME,  formed  of  phima,  feather,  in  Falconry,  is  the 
general  colour  or  mixture  of  the  feathers  of  a hawk,  which 
thews  her  conflitution. 

When  a hawk  feizes  her  prey,  and  difinantles  it  of  its 
feathers,  fhe  is  faid  to  plume  it. 

Plume,  in  Botany.  See  Plumula. 

Plume,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftricl  of  Agen  ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Agen. 
The  place  contains  1588,  and  the  canton  6633  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  127^  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

Plume  Alum.  See  Alum. 

PLUMENAU,  or  Plumlaw,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  ; 4 miles  W.  of 
Profnitz. 

PLUMENTAAL,  a town  of  Auftria;  4 miles  W.  of 
Zifterfdorf. 

PLUMERIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Tournefort, 
in  honour  of  its  difeoverer,  the  celebrated  Father  Plumier. 
(See  Plumier,  Charles. ) — Tourn.  Inil.  659.  t.  439. 
Lmn.  Gen.  117.  Schreb.  164.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  1242. 
Mart.  Mill.  lii(ft.  v.  3.  Ait.  Flort.  Kew.  v.  2.  70. 

Juff.  145.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  173 Clafs  and  order, 

Pentandria  Monogynta.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorta,  Linn.  Apo- 
'inece,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fmall,  in  five  deep 
obtufe  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  iunnel-firaped ; tube 
long,  gradually  dilated  upwards,  naked  at  the  mouth ; limb 
fpreading,  in  five  deep,  o <ate-oblong,  oblique  fegments. 
Siam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  from  the  middle  of  the 
’.ube  ; anthers  converging.  Ptft-  Germen  fuperior,  oblong, 
cloven  ; ftyles  fcarcely  any  ; Itigma  double,  pointed.  Perk. 
Follicles  two,  long,  pointed,  tumid,  bent  downwards, 
drooping,  each  of  one  cell,  and  one  valve.  Seeds  numerous, 
oblong,  imbricated,  w'inged  with  a membrane.  Receptacle 
feparate,  cylindrical. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  contorted,  funnel-fhaped  : naked  at  the 
mouth.  Follicles  two,  reflexed.  Seeds  with  a membranous 
v/ing. 

I.  P.  rubra.  Red  Plumeria.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  306.  Willd. 
n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  279.  (P.  flore  rofeo  odo- 
ratifp.mo  ; Tourn.  Inft.  659.  Trew.  Ehret.  il.  t.  41.  Jaf- 
minum  indicum ; Merian.  Inf.  Surinam,  t.  8.) — Leaves 
ovate-oblong.  Flower-ftalks  downy,  even. — Native  of  Ja- 
maica and  Surinam,  where  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  the 
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beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  blofi'oms,  which  come  out  be- 
fore the  leaves.  Merian  fays  it  is  readily  propagated,  and 
grows  rapidly.  In  our  ftoves  it  bloffoms  in  July  and  Au- 
guit.  The  jlem  is  thick  and  flefhy,  forming  a tall  fhrub, 
or  fmall  tree,  in  the  courfe  of  a few'  months,  and  abounding 
with  milky  juice.  Lrawj  deciduous,  fcattered,  flalked,  a 
fpan  long,  and  one  and  a half  or  two  inches  wide,  oblong, 
fomewhat  ovate  or  elliptical,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  with 
one  thick  rib,  and  many  tranfverfe  veins,  connefted  by  a 
fubmarginal  line.  We  find  no  traces  of  the  two  glands  on 
the  footjialks,  mentioned  by  Linnaeus,  after  Browne.  The 
flowers  are  numerous,  in  a terminal  cymofe  panicle,  whofe 
ft:dks,  in  all  the  fpecimens  we  have  feen,  are  denfely  dowmy. 
The  corolla  expands  near  tw'o  inches,  and  is  rofe-coloured, 
with  a yellow  mouth. 

2.  P.  acuminata.  Sharp  Eaft  Indian  Plumeria.  Ait. 
I).  2.  (Flos  convolutus  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  4.  85.' 
V 3^0 — i'eaves  lanceolate,  flat,  taper-pointed.  Flow'er-lfalks 
Imooth,  even. — Native,  as  well  as  cultivated,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  being  much  admired  for  its  beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  white  flowers.  Thefe,  according  to  Rum- 
phius,  are  fometimes  candied  with  fugar.  It  was  introduced 
at  Kew',  about  1790,  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  flowmrs 
there  from  June  to  September.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
like  the  laft,  but  the  corolla  is  white  with  a yellow'  mouth  ; 
the  flower-Jlalhs  fmooth  ; and  the  leaves  much  more  pointed. 
The  tapering  leaves,  and  lei's  tumid  or  rugged  fowerflalks, 
difiinguifh  this  from  the  following,  which  the  flowers  molt 
nearly  refemble. 

3.  P.  alba.  White  Weft  Indian  Plumeria.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  306.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  li.  3.  Jacq.  Amer.  36. 
t.  174.  f.  12.  (P.  flore  niveo,  foliis  longis  anguftis  et  acu- 

minatis  ; Tourn.  Lift.  659.  Plum.  Ic.  227.  t.  231.) 

I.eaves  lanceolate,  revolute.  Flow'er-ftalks  fmooth,  knotty 
above. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  on  rocks,  by  the  fea 
fide.  Jacq.  It  flowers  in  our  ftoves  in  July  and  Auguft, 
but  is  more  rare  than  the  firft  fpccies.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  fragrance  of  the  large  and  elegant  white  flowers,  whofe 
infide,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  is  yellow',  as  in  the  tw'O 
preceding. 

4.  P.  oltufa.  Blunt-leaved  Plumeria.  Linn.  Sp.  PI, 
307.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  4.  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  i.  259. 

( P.  flore  niveo,  foliis  brevioribus  obtufis  ; Tourn.  Inlt, 
659.  Plum.  Ic.  228.  t.  231.  Catefb.  Carolin.  v.  2.  t.  93.) 
— Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  with  a fhort  point.  — Native  of 
South  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  It  flowers  in  the 
ftove  in  July,  according  to  Mr.  Alton.  Our  fpecimen  is 
from  Aublet.  The  fhape  of  the  leaves,  as  above  defined, 
is  very  different  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  much  more 
diftant,  lefs  parallel,  veins  ; in  which  refpeft  Plumier’s  plate 
is  altogether  unlike  our  plant.  Our  flower-flalks  too  are 
much  more  elongated,  zig-zag,  and  copioufly  jointed. 
Aublet  fays  it  is  as  large  as  a pear-tree  of  the  largeft  fize. 
Burmann  has  very  improperly  confounded  the  fynonyms  of 
P.  rubra  with  this,  and  Willdenow,  like  Linnaeus,  errone- 
oufly  cites  under  it  Rumphius’s  Flos  convolutus  ; fee  n.  2. 

5.  V.  pudica.  Virgin  Plumeria.  Jacq.  Amer.  37.  Willd. 

n.  4. — Leaves  oblong,  flat.  Limb  of  the  corolla  clofed 

Jacquin  fays  he  faw  this  plant  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Cura9ao,  where  it  w'as  highly  efteemed  for  its  flowers, 
known  there  by  the  name  of  Douzellas,  or  virgins,  becaufe 
they  arc  never  expanded.  Tlwir  colour  is  entirely  yellow, 
and  their  feent,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  w'e  quote, 
greatly  excels  every  other  Plumeria,  and  feemed  fuperior  to 
all  the  flow'ers  with  which  he  w'as  acquainted.  The  fhrub  is 
rive  feet  high,  milky,  W'ith  umbrageous,  oblong,  flat  veiny 
leaves.  jP/o'«’rrj*lafting,  in  abundant  fucceflion,  for  two 
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months,  their  corolla  always  rolled  up,  like  tiie  Achan'ta 
Malvavifcus. 

6.  P.  cuneata.  Wedge -leaved  Plumeria.  Linn.  fil.  MSS. 
(P.  alba;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  i.  259,  excluding  the  fyuo- 
nyms.) — Leaves  obovate,  fomewhat  wedge-fhaped,  rounded, 
pointlefs  ; veins  diftant. — Cultivated  at  Cayenne,  accord- 
ing to  Aublet,  who  took  it  for  the  Linnsean  P.  alba.  We 
have  numerous  leaves  from  his  own  herbarium,  given  by  fir 
J.  Banks  to  the  younger  Linnaeus,  who  juftly  remarked 
that  this  mull  conftitute  a diltinft  fpecies,  though  he  had 
feen  merely  thefe  feparate  leaves.  Another  fpecimen,  ap- 
parently from  the  fame  herbarium,  and  likewife  without 
flovuers,  is  marked  P.  laurifolia ; but  it  looks  to  us  like  a 
iefs  blunt  variety  of  Aublet’s  ohtufa. 

The  French  name  of  this  genus,  Frangipan’ier,  is  rather 
remarkable.  It  is  faid  to  allude  to  its  fragrance.  Frangi- 
pani being  a fort  of  perfume,  fo  called  in  France  from  its 
inventor,  an  Italian,  of  the  Frangipani  family,  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  Roman  difturbances  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Plumeria,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  luccu- 
ient,  flowering,  exotic  kind  for  the  Hove,  of  whicli  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are  the  red  plumeria,  or  jafmine  (P.  rubra) ; the 
white  plumeria  (P.  alba)  ; the  blunt-leaved  plumeria  (P.  ob- 
tufa) ; and  the  clofe-flowered  plumeria  (P.  pudica. ) 

Method  of  Culture — Thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being  in- 
creafed  by  leeds  and  cuttings  of  the  young  branches.  The 
feeds  fhould  be  procured  from  the  native  fituation  of  the 
plants,  and  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  a light  fandy  com- 
poft,  plunging  them  in  a hot-bed,  covered  by  glafles,  or  the 
bark -bed  in  the  Hove,  when  they  readily  vegetate  ; and  when 
the  plants  have  attained  a few  inches  in  growth,  they  fliould 
be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  of  a fmall  fize,  which  mult 
be  plunged  in  beds  of  the  fame  kind  as  above. 

The  cuttings  fnould  be  made  from  the  young  branches, 
and  after  being  laid  in  the  Hove  or  fome  other  dry  fituation, 
to  difpel  their  fucculence,  and  heal  over  the  wounds,  be 
planted  out  during  the  fummer  months,  in  pots,  filled  with 
light  dry  mould,  plunging  them  in  the  bark  bed  of  the 
Hove,  giving  occafional  lhade  and  very  flight  waterings,  till 
they  have  Hricken  frefh  root,  and  when  they  have  become 
well  rooted,  they  may  be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  being 
managed  as  other  Hove  exotics. 

They  afford  much  ornament  and  variety  among  collec- 
tions of  Hove  plants  ; elpecially  the  red  fort  ; and  when  fet 
out  with  other  potted  plants  in  the  fummer,  have  a delight- 
ful fragrance. 

O , 

PLUMIER,  Charles,  in  Biography,  a French  botaniff 
and  cccldiaHic,  of  the  moH  refpeflable  character,  was  born 
in  1646.  He  belonged  to  the  religious  order  of  Minims, 
and  is  defcribed  as  of  a fimplicity  of  charafter  becoming 
his  monaffic  profeflion,  if  not  invariably  alTociated  with  it. 
To  this  he  added  the  moH  enthufuiHic  love  of  botany,  and 
a degree  of  accuracy  and  penetration  rarely  excelled  in  that 
fcience.  He  was  fent,  at  the  expence  of  the  French  king, 
on  three  different  voyages  to  the  WeH  Indies;  and  was 
about  to  undertake  a fourth,  when  he  died  of  a pleurify  at 
Cadiz  in  1704,  aged  58. 

His  firlt  publication  is  entitled  Defcrlptlon  des  Plantes  de 
V Arnerique,  avec  lews  fgures,  a fplendid  folio  of  above  100 
pages,  with  108  plates,  which  iflued  from  the  Louvre  prefs, 
-it  the  king’s  expence,  in  1693.  The  text  is  French;  the 
plates  are  outlines,  drawn  by  Plumier  himfelf,  with  a maf- 
terly  hand.  In  the  preface  he  relates,  that  he  firff  imbibed 
a taHe  for  botany  at  his  convent  of  Trinita  dei  monti  at 
Rome,  from  the  ledfures  of  Father  Sergeant,  a French 
monk,  and  of  de  Onuphriis,  a P..oman  pliyfician.  By  this 
raffc  he  was  infei,fibly  diverted  from  the  mathematics,  which 


have  always  been  much  Hudied  in  that  convent,  even  to  our 
own  times.  Being  ordered  to  his  native  country,  he  ob- 
tained the  permiflion  of  his  fuperiors  to  botanize  on  the 
fliores  of  Provence,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Alps.  Here 
he  meditated  a general  Pinax,  or  SyHem  of  Botany,  with 
figures,  of  which  he  had  actually  drawn  a confiderable 
number,  when  he  found  at  Marfeilles  an  opportunity  of 
failing  to  America.  Begon,  intendant  of  the  French  navy, 
furthered  his  views,  and  procured  for  him  the  patronage  and 
fupport  of  government ; by  which  action  alone,  if  by  no- 
thing elfe,  the  intendant  may  be  faid  to  have  merited  his 
own  botanical  honours.  (See  Begoxia.)  Of  tlie  plates  ot 
this  book,  50  are  devoted  to  the  fern  tribe,  and  contain 
many  curious  fpecies,  previonfly  unknown  to  botaniHs. 
The  reH  of  the  engravings  confiH  of  many  fpecies  of  Piper, 
Arum,  and  Paffiflora,  with  other  climbing  plants.  Their 
parts  of  frublification  are  not  critically  detailed  ; but  that 
defebt  was  fupplied  ip  the  author’s  Nova  Plantarum  Ameri- 
canarum  Genera,  a thin  quarto,  publifhed  in  1703,  after  his 
third  voyage.  In  this  book  106  new  genera  are  ellabliflied, 
and  illuHrated  with  plates.  The  manner  and  principles  of 
Tournefort  are  adopted  throughout.  In  his  nomenclature, 
Plumier  is  profufe  in  honouring  botaniHs,  as  well  as  in 
adopting  the  moH  uncouth  words  of  barbarous  origin  ; 
fcarcely  conHrubting  one  original  name,  of  Greek  or  Latin 
derivation,  except  perhaps  Saururus,  a genus  now  funk  in 
the  more  ancient  Piper.  Haller  juHly  complains,  that  Plu- 
mier falls  into  the  imperfeblions  of  Tournefort,  with  refpeft 
to  his  fuperficial  mode  of  confidering  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
and  his  inattention  to-  number  in  their  defeription.  He  hints 
alfo  that  fome  of  the  delineations  have  a doubtful  or  fuf- 
picious  afpebl.  That  fome  of  thefe  figures  are  erroneous 
in  parts,  cannot  be  denied  ; as  the  Hamens  of  Fuchfia,  the 
Higmas  of  Plukenetia,  and  the  whole  flower  of  Matthiola; 
belides  abundance  of  flight  negligences  or  inaccuracies ; but 
we  nuiH  not  try  the  performances  of  one  of  the  fathers 
of  fcientific  botany,  by  the  tell  of  our  prefent  advanced 
knowledge. 

The  Ferns  of  Plumier’s  firff  publication  were  reprinted 
with  a great  number  of  additional  figures  of  the  fame  tribe, 
very  finely  executed,  in  another  fplendid  folio,  containing 
172  plates,  with  Latin  as  well  as  French  deferiptions.  In 
the  preface  he  inveffigates  all  that  had  been  faid  relative  to 
the  flowers  of  thefe  plants  ; and  though  he  attributes  to 
Tournefort  a fentiment  of  Pliny’s,  he  proves  himfelf  fuf- 
ficiently  converfant  with  botanical  writers.  To  give  the 
more  confequence  to  his  favourite  purfuit,  he  very  com- 
mendably  enlarges  on  the  benefits  which  medicine  may  de- 
rive from  the  fludy  of  the  vegetable  world ; but  as  Rouf- 
feau’s  Swifs  herbaliff  died  of  a pleurify,  whilH  employed  in 
gathering  a fovereign  Alpine  remedy  lor  that  diforder  ; fo 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Plumier  was  extolling  the  Polytri- 
chum, fee  his  preface  p.  2,  as  “ un  antipleuritique  des  plus 
affurez,”  when  he  himielf  fell  a vibtim  to  the  very  lame  dil- 
temper ; leaving  his  hall-printed  book  to  be  his  monument. 
So  much  eafier  is  it  for  an  ardent  botaniff  to  catch  a pleu- 
rify, we  write  from  the  convibiion  of  experience,  than  to 
cure  one  ! 

The  above  works  contained  but  a frnall  part  of  the  pro- 
dudtions  of  Plumier’s  pencil.  Vaff  trealures  of  his  draw- 
ings, in  outline,  have  remained  in  the  French  libraries,  for 
the  moH  part  unpublilhed.  The  late  carl  of  Bute  obtained 
copies  of  a great  number  of  thefe,  which  after  his  lordfhip’s 
death  pafl'ed  into  the  hands  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  Boerhaave 
had  previonfly  procured  copies  of  above  500,  done  by  the 
accurate  Aubriet,  under  Vaillant’s  infpedfion,  which  were 
afterwards,  in  great  part  at  leaH,  publiflied  by  John  Bur- 
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mann  at  Amfterdam,  between  the  years  1755  and  1760. 
Tliefe  plates  are  executed  with  tolerable,  but  by  no  means 
infallible,  accuracy,  being  far  inferior  in  neatnefs  and  cor- 
rcClnefs  to  what  Plumier  himfelf  publifl^ed.  The  well- 
meaning  editor  has  overloaded  the  book  with  defcriptions 
of  his  own,  neceffarily  made  from  the  figures,  and  therefore 
entirely  fopei-fluous.  They  are  indeed  not  untrequently 
founded  in  mifapprehenfion  ; nor  has  he  been  very  happy  in  the 
adaptation  of  his  materials  to  Linnaean  names  and  principles. 
He  ought  rather,  as  Lamarck  obferves,  to  have  given  Plu- 
mier’s  materials  without  alteration  or  addition.  A careful 
reader  may,  neverthelefs,  avoid  being  milled ; as  the  origi- 
nal names  and  definitions  of  the  author  are  fubjoined.  It 
is  a pity  that  nothing  is  preferved  of  the  native  country-,  hif- 
tory,  properties  or  colours  of  each  plant. 

Father  Plumier  wrote,  in  the  Journal  Jes  Sgavnns  for 
1694,  and  ellewhere,  on  Cochineal,  and  fome  fubjetfs  con- 
nedfed  tlierewith  ; proving  that  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce to  be  an  animal,  and  not  any  thing  of  a vegetable 
nature.  His  opinion  was,  in  every  eflential  point,  con- 
firmed, as  well  as  more  precifely  illuilrated  and  eftabhfl'ied, 
by  Richter,  in  his  rare  little  treatife  de  CochinUla,  publillied 
at  Leipfic  in  1701. 

Our  author  left  no  herbarium  of  his  own,  his  colleftion 
of  dried  plants  having  been  loll  at  fea ; hut  he  had,  on 
various  occafions,  communicated  dried  fpecimens  to  Tourne- 
fort ; and  thefe  ftill  remain,  with  his  hand-writing  annexed, 
in  the  colleClions  at  Paris.  Lifter,  who  vifited  Plumier  in 
his  cell  at  the  convent  of  Minims  in  that  city,  fpeaks  of  his 
obliging  and  communicative  manners,  and  of  his  “ defigns 
and  paintings  of  plants,  birds,  fifhes,  and  inledts  of  the 
Well  Indies,  all  done  by  himfelf  very  accurately.”  It  ap- 
pears that,  notwithftanding  the  royal  favour,  he  was  obliged 
to  folicit  repeatedly,  and  moftly  in  vain,  for  the  publication 
of  his  drawings  at  the  king’s  printing-prefs  ; fo  imperfedf 
is  government  patronage  for  Icience  on  all  occafions,  and  in 
all  countries ! See  Lifter’s  Journey  to  Paris.  Plumier’s 
Works.  Haller  Bibl.  Bot. 

PLUMMER’S  Ethiops.  This  medicine  is  compofed 
of  the  fulphur  auratufn  antimonii  and  calomel,  commonly  in 
equal  parts,  e.  gr.  of  each  three  drams  ; but  this  may  be 
varied  occafionally,  according  to  the  phyfician’s  diferetion. 
Thefe  two  powders  muft  be  well  levigated  together,  by 
which  the  bright  red  colour  of  the  fulphur  is  changed  into 
a dulky  brown  ; afterwards,  add  two  drams  of  the  extract 
of  liquorice  ; and  the  mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arable,  may  be  made  into  pills.  We  refer 
to  the  Medical  Eftays  of  Edinburgh  for  the  dofe,  regimen 
to  be  obferved,  and  effedts  of  this  medicine ; as  alfo  for 
the  manner  of  preparing  the  fulphur  of  antimony  according 
to  Angelus  Sala,  w'hich  is  faid  to  be  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon method.  See  Med.  Eft.  Edinb.  abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  205. 
vol.  ii.  p.  455. 

This  medicine  has  been  found  greatly  beneficial  in  cuta- 
neous  eruptions,  and  is  faid  to  have  completed  a cure  after 
falivation  has  failed,  in  venereal  infedtions,  and  in  gleets  re- 
maining after  the  cure  of  a gonorrhoea.  It  operates  by 
carrying  off  the  excrements  of  diftempers  by  infenfible  per- 
fpiration  or  fweat.  It  has  alfo  been  found  uiccefsful  in  ob- 
ftinate  glandular  fwellings  ; two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordinary 
fize  may  be  taken  night  and  snorning,  the  patient  keeping 
moderately  w-arm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a draught  ot 
the  decodlion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 

PLUMMET,  Plumb-rule,  or  Plumb-line,  an  inftrument 
ufed  by  mafons,  carpenters,  &c.  to  draw  perpendiculars  ; 
in  order  to  judge  whether  walls,  &c.  be  upright,  planes  ho- 
rizontal, and  the  like. 


It  is  thus  called  from  a piece  of  lead,  plumbum,  faftened 
to  the  end  of  a thread  or  chord,  which  ufually  conftitutes 
this  inftrument. 

Sometimes  the  ftring  defeends  along  a ruler  of  wood  or 
metal  railed  perpendicularly  on  another  ; in  which  cafe  it 
becomes  a level. 

At  fea  a plummet  is  ufed  by  the  pilot  to  found  the  depth 
of  the  water. 

PLUMOSE  Antenn.®,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a term  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  antenme,  or  horns  of  certain  moths  and  but- 
terflies, which  are  formed  in  the  manner  of  feathers,  being 
compofed  of  a ftem  and  fibres  iffuing  on  each  fide  from  it  t 
tliefe  are  jointed  and  moveable  any  way  ; and  even  the  fmall 
fibres,  ait  their  fides,  are  jointed  at  their  bottom,  and  are 
moveable,  but  they  move  all  together.  See  Feelers. 

PI..UMSTEAD,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Delaware  river ; 36 
miles  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

PI.IIMULA,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfiohgy,  fo 
called  from  its  refemblance  to  a little  feather,  is  the  ex- 
panding embryo  of  a feed  juft  fprouting,  which  foon  be- 
comes a tuft  of  young  leaves,  elevated  by  the  protruding 
ftem.  See  Emeryo  and  Cotyledones. 

PLUNDER,  in  Sea  Language,  a name  given  to  the  ef- 
fefts  of  the  officers  or  crew  of  a prize,  which  are  pillaged 
by  the  captors. 

PLUNGE,  in  the  Manege.  See  Estrapade. 

PLPINGER,  in  Mechanics,  a folid  brafs  cylinder  ufed 
as  a forcer  in  forcing  pumps. 

Plunger  is  alfo  a large  veffel,  intended  to  aft  as  a 
counter-poife  for  raifing  the  water  in  a lock,  in  fome  of  the 
fcliemes  for  faving  water.  See  Canal. 

PI.UNOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  Lybia,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Adymachides ; men- 
tioned by  Lycophron  and  Herodotus. 

PLUQUET,  Francis  Andrew,  in  Biography,  a French 
abbe  of  fome  celebrity  in  the  i8th  century,  was  born  at 
Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  in  1716.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church,  and  obtained  fome  preferment  in  it ; after  this,  he 
was  nominated  to  fill  the  chair  of  profeflbr  of  hiftory  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris.  By  his  leftures  he  acquired  a confider- 
able  (hare  of  reputation,  the  claim  to  which  he  ably  fup- 
ported  by  feveral  ufeful  and  well-written  works.  He  died 
in  1790,  at  the  age  of  74,  having  maintained  through  life 
the  charafter  of  a truly  virtuous  good  man.  His  principal 
publications  are,  “ An  Examination  of  the  Doftrine  of 
Fatalifm,”  in  3 vols.  i2mo.  ; “ A Diftionary  of  Herefies,” 
in  2 vols.  8vo.  ; “ A Treatife  on  Sociability,”  in  oppofition 
to  the  fyftem  of  Hobbes,  and  to  prove  that  man  is  difpofed 
to  benevolence  and  religion  ; “ The  Claffical  Books  of  the 
Chinefe  Empire,”  in  4 vols.  i2mo.,  tranflated  from  the  col- 
leftion  of  father  Noel ; and  “ A philofophical  and  political 
Treatife  on  Luxury,”  in  2 vols.  i2mo. 

PLURAL,  Pluralis,  in  Grammsr,  a particular  in- 
flexion of  nouns  and  verbs,  whereby  they  come  to  exprefs  a 
plurality  or  number  of  things. 

The  Latins,  Englifli,  &c.  have  only  two  numbers,  ftn- 
gular  and  plural ; the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  have  three, 
fmgular,  dual,  and  plural. 

In  Latin,  &c.  both  nouns  and  verbs  have  ufually  diftinft 
terminations  to'  their  different  numbers  ; in  Engliih,  nouns 
lubftantives  ufually  become  plural  by  the  addition  of  an  s or 
es  to  the  fingular. 

Nouns  adjeftive  are  the  fame  in  both  numbers ; and  in 
verbs,  the  number  is  diftinguifhed  by  that  of  the  pronouns. 

PLURALITY,  Pluralit.ys,  a diferete  quantity,  con- 
fifting  of  two,  or  a greater  number. 
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A plurality  of  'worlds  is  a thing  which  Mr.  Huygens  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  in  his  Cofmotheoros.  And  the  fame 
is  likewife  contended  for  in  a very  pretty  treatife  of  M.  Fon- 
tenelle  under  that  title. 

See  the  chief  argument  for  a plurality  of  worlds  under 
Moon,  Planet,  and  Earth. 

The  greateft  abfurdity  in  the  pagan  theology  is  the  plu- 
rality of  gods. 

Plurality  of  Benefces,  or  Livings,  is  where  the  fame 
clerk  is  poflelfed  of  two  or  more  fpiritual  preferments,  with 
cure  of  fouls.  See  Benefice. 

Plurality  of  benefices  is  a thing  too  much  tolerated  in  the 
church,  but  never  approved  of. 

It  was  the  fmallnefs  of  fome  benefices  that  firft  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  pluralities  ; for  an  ecclefiaftic,  not  being  able  to 
fubfift  on  a fingle  one,  was  allowed  to  hold  two  ; and  at 
length  the  number  increafed  without  bounds. 

The  abufe  was  endeavoured  to  be  remedied  at  the  council 
of  Lateran,  under  Alexander  III.  and  Innocent  III.,  in 
the  year  1215,  when  the  holding  more  than  one  benefica 
was  exprefsly  forbid  by  a canon,  under  the  penalty  of  de- 
privation : but  the  fame  canon  granting  the  pope  a power 
to  dilpenfe  with  it  in  favour  of  perions  of  dillinguifhed 
merit,  there  were  fo  many  found  a title  to  this  merit,  that 
the  prohibition  became  ulelefs. 

Pluralities  were  alfo  reftrained  by  llatute  21  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  13,  which  enafts,  that  if  any  perfon,  having  one  bene- 
fice with  cure  of  fouls,  of  the  yearly  value  of  8/.  or  above, 
(in  the  king’s  books,)  accept  any  other  with  cure  of  fouls, 
the  firft  benefice  fliall  be  adjudged  in  law  to  be  void,  &c., 
though  the  fame  ftatute  provides  for  difpenfation  in  certain 
cafes.  For  other  provifions  of  a later  date,  fee  Chaplain 
and  Curate. 

In  order  to  procure  a difpenfation,  the  prefentee  muft 
obtain  of  the  bifliop,  in  whofe  diocefe  the  livings  are,  two 
certificates  of  the  values  in  the  king’s  books,  and  the  re- 
puted values  and  diftance  of  fuch  livings  ; one  certificate  for 
the  archbifhop,  and  the  other  for  the  lord  chancellor.  And 
if  the  livings  lie  in  two  diocefes,  then  two  certificates,  of 
the  fame  kind,  are  to  be  obtained  from  each  bifliop.  He 
muft  alfo  exhibit  to  the  archbifliop  his  prefentation  to  the 
fecond  living  ; and  bring  with  him  two  papers  of  tefti- 
tnonials  from  the  neighbouring  clergy,  concerning  his  be- 
haviour and  converfation,  one  for  the  archbifliop,  and  the 
other  for  the  lord  chancellor ; and  he  muft  alfo  exhibit  to 
the  archbifliop  his  letters  of  orders  of  deacon  and  prieft,  and 
a certificate  of  his  having  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts 
at  the  leaft,  in  one  of  the  rniverfities  of  this  realm,  under 
the  liand  of  the  regifter  of  fuch  univerfity.  And  in  cafe  he 
be  no  dodfor  or  bachelor  of  divinity,  nor  dodfor  of  law, 
nor  bachelor  of  canon  law,  he  is  to  procure  a qualification 
of  a chaplain,  which  is  to  be  duly  regiftered  in  the  faculty 
office,  in  order  to  be  tendered  to  the  archbifliop,  according 
to  the  ftatute.  And  if  he  hath  taken  any  of  the  aforefaid 
degrees,  which  the  ftatute  allows  as  qualifications,  he  is  to 
procure  a certificate  thereof  as  already  mentioned,  and  to 
exhibit  the  fame  to  the  archbifliop  ; after  which  his  dif- 
penfation is  made  out  at  the  faculty  office,  where  he  gives 
fecurity  according  to  tlie  direiftion  of  the  canon.  After- 
wards lie  muft  repair  to  the  lord  chancellor,  for  confirmation 
under  the  broad  feal ; and  then  he  is  to  apply  to  the  bifliop 
of  the  diocefe  where  the  living  lies,  for  his  admiffion  and  iii- 
ftitution.  By  48  Geo.  III.  c.  149,  for  every  fkin,  or 
paper,  or  parchment,  &c.  on  which  any  difpenfation  to 
hold  two  ecclefiaftical  dignities  or  benefices,  or  a dignity 
and  a benefice,  fliall  be  engroffed  or  written,  there  fliall  be 
paid  a ftamp  duty  of  30/.,  when  either  of  them  fhall  be 
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above  the  yearly  value  of  10/.  in  the  king’s  books  ; and  in 
all  other  cafes  20I. 

We  have  alfo  a regulation  in  regard  to  pluralities  ; but  it 
is  often  difpenfed  with  ; for,  by  the  faculty  of  difpenfa  tion, 
a plurahft  is  required,  in  that  benefice  from  which  he  fliall 
happen  to  be  moft  abfent,  to  preach  thirteen  fermons  every 
year,  and  to  exercife  hofpitality  for  two  months  yearly. 

In  Germany  the  pope  grants  difpenfations  for  polfelfing 
a plurality  of  benefices,  on  pretence  that  the  ecclefiaftical 
princes  there  need  large  revenues  to  bear  up  againft  the  Pro- 
teftant  princes. 

PLURIES,  in  Lanjj,  a writ  that  iflues  in  the  third 
place  after  two  former  writs  have  been  difobeyed  : for  firft 
goes  out  the  original  writ  or  capias,  which,  if  it  has  no  effe6f, 
then  iffues  the  alias  ; and  if  that  alfo  fails,  then  the  pluries. 
Old.  Nat.  Br.  33. 

It  is  ufed  in  proceedings  to  outlawry,  and  in  great  diver- 
fity  of  cafes.  Tabl.  Reg.  Writs. 

PLURS,  in  Geography.  ISee  Pleuhs. 

PLUS,  in  Algebra,  a term  commonly  ufed  for  majus,  of 
tnagis,  more;  denoted  by  the  charaefter  +. 

Thus  4 + 10  = 14,  is  read,  four,  plus,  or  more,  10,  is 
equal  to  14. 

PLUSH,  in  Commerce,  8cc.,  a kind  of  ftuff  having  a fort 
of  velvet  nap  or  lhag  on  one  fide  ; compofed  regularly  of  a 
woof  of  a fingle  woollen  tliread,  and  a double  warp,  the 
one  wool,  of  two  threads  twilled,  the  other  goats’  or 
camels’  hair  ; though  there  are  alfo  fome  pluffies  entirely 
worlted,  and  others  compofed  wholly  of  hair. 

Pluffi  is  manufaiflured,  like  velvet,  on  a loom  with  three 
treadles.  Two  of  thefe  feparate  and  deprefs  the  woollen- 
warp,  and  the  third  raifes  the  hair-warj),  upon  which  the 
workman  throwing  the  fliuttle,  palfes  the  woof’ between  the 
woollen  and  hair-warp ; and  afterwards  laying  a brafs 
broach,  or  needle,  under  that  of  the  hair,  he  cuts  it  thereon 
with  a knife  deftined  for  that  ufe,  condudling  the  knife  on 
the  broach,  which  is  made  a little  hollow,  all  its  length  ; 
and  thus  gives  the  furface  of  the  plufli  an  appearance  of 
velvet. 

Some  aferibe  the  invention  of  pluffi  to  the  Engliffi ; 
others  fay  it  was  firft  made  in  Holland,  and  particularly  at 
Haerlem.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  French  are 
the  people  who  make  the  moft  of  it ; there  being  feveral 
very  confiderable  pluffi  manufadlures  at  Amiens,  Abbeville, 
and  Corapeigne. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  pluffi,  all  of  filk  ; fome  of 
which  have  a pretty  long  knap  on  one  fide,  and  fome  on 
both. 

Plush,  among  Botanijls,  is  a name  given  to  the  middle 
of  rofes,  anemonies,  &c.,  called  alfo  thrum  or  thrummy  heads; 
by  others,  hairy  heads,  buttons,  bafs,  tuft,  or  wort. 

This  is  properly  the  Jlamina  of  the  flower. 

PLUTARCH,  in  Biagraphy,  an  eminent  biographer, 
v/as  born  at  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia,  of  a family  that  had  long 
filled  the  offices  of  magiftracy  in  that  city.  The  time  of  his 
birth  is  not  exadlly  alcertained,  but  it  was  probably  about 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  lludied  under 
a philofopher  of  the  name  of  Ammonius,  whofe  particular 
feci  is  not  known.  After  he  had  completed  the  ufual 
eourfe  of  academical  education,  he  travelled  for  improve- 
ment; and  it  is  faid  that  he  vifited  Egypt:  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  other  evidence  of  this  faff  than  that  he  wrote  a 
treatife  on  Ifis  and  Ofiris.  His  attachment  to  ftudy  did 
not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  public  bufinefs.  While 
he  was  a very  young  man,  he  went  on  a deputation  to  the 
Roman  proconfu! ; and  it  was  probably  in  fome  public  ca- 
pacity that  he  firft  vifited  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy  ; 
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lor  he  lays,  he  had  not  leifure  at  that  time  to  learn  the 
Latin  language,  on  account  of  the  number  of  commifiions 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  the  numbers  who  rcforted 
to  him  in  order  to  be  inftructed  in  philofophy.  He  either 
revifited  Rome,  or  made  it  his  continued  abode  for  a con- 
fiderable  time,  fmce  we  find  him  in  reputation  there  during 
tlie  reign  of  Trajan,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  his 
auditors.  That  fame  emperor  is  faid  to  have  raifed  Plutarcli 
to  the  confular  dignity  : this,  however,  was  probably  only 
a titular  honour.  He  finally  retired  to  his  native  place,  in 
which  he  fixed  his  refidence,  giving  this  as  a reafon,  that 
being  born  in  a little  city,  he  would  not  m.ake  it  lefs  by  de- 
ferting  it.  Here  he  was  chofen  to  the  office  of  archon,  or 
chief  magiftrate,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege of  prielts  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  He  is  thought  to 
have  died  about  the  year  120.  He  was  married,  and  had 
feveral  children.  Two  fons  lurvived ' him,  viz.  Plutarch 
and  Lamprias  ; the  latter  probably  imitated  his  father  in  his 
{Indies,  as  he  drew  up  a catalogue  of  his  works,  and  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  collected  his  apophthegms.  He  had  a ne- 
phew, Sextus,  who  was  preceptor  in  the  Greek  language 
to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus.  The  name  of  Plutarch 
is  popularly  known  by  his  “ Lives”  of  illullrious  men,  one 
of  the  moll  interelting  remains  of  ancient  literature,  and  to 
which,  in  our  biographical  articles,  we  have  had  frequent 
recourfe.  A vein  of  pure  morality  runs  through  them, 
with  a fpirit  of  piety,  occafionally  deviating  into  fuperlli- 
tion.  From  the  lilt  of  his  writings  it  appears  that  feveral 
of  his  biographies  are  loft.  Plutarch’s  moral  treatifes  are 
numerous  and  valuable  ; the  author  does  not  excel  in  depth 
and  fagacity,  but  his  fentiments  are  commonly  marked  with 
good  fenfe  and  candour.  In  kindnefs  of  heart  and  humanity 
few  philofophers  have  furpalfed  him.  It  appears  from  his 
fon’s  catalogue,  that  more  of  his  works  of  the  moral  and 
critical  clafs  have,  been  loft  than  preferved.  Of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Plutarch,  the  beft  editions  are  thofe  of 
Maufac  and  of  Reifice.  There  are  numerous  editions  of 
the  Lives,  and  other  detached  works,  tranflated  into  va- 
rious languages.  In  our  own  language  we  have  a great 
number  of  different  editions. 

Though  no  didfionaries  or  biographical  accounts  in  our 
country,  or  in  France,  feem  to  have  taken  notice  of  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  mufic,  or  of  his  writings  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  M.  Burette,  in  the  8th  vol.  4to.,  and  iith  abridg. 
of  the"  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  des  inferiptions  et  Belles 
Lettres,  in  1726,  took  up  the  fubjeft  of  ancient  Greek 
mufic,  and,  with  a true  critical  fpirit,  laid  open  all  its  ar- 
cana, after  a long  ftudy  of  modern  mufic,  and  the  Greek 
writers  who  have  treated  of  it  ex  profejfo,  or  incidentally  ; 
letting  us  know  nearly  all  that  is  to  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty of  this  myfterious'  fubjedt. 

After  denving  to  the  ancients,  in  the  molt  formal  terms, 
the  knowledge  of  counterpoint,  he  proceeds  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Plutarch’s  “ Dialogue  on  Mufic,”  firft  removing  all 
doubt  of  its  having  been  written  by  him,  which  had  been 
difputed,  and  then  proceeds  to  a clofe,  and,  in  general, 
faithful  tranllation,  which  he  gives  oppofite  to  the  original 
text ; and  proves  from  that  work  itfelf,'that  the  ancients 
were  perfedtly  ignorant  of  compofition,  or  mufic  in  parts. 
And  what  gives  greater  force  to  this  proof  is,  that  Plutarch 
was  thoroughly  verfed  in  the  fubjedt  which  he  treats.  He 
writes  of  the  nature  of  found,  fo  far  as  was  then  known  ; 
of  its  generation  and  proportions  ; of  the  genera,  intervals, 
modes,  rhythm,  melopceia ; explains  the  mufical  technica 
of  the  Greeks,  (not  the  notation,)  but  neither  quotes  nor 
mentions  any  pradtical  mufician,  except  Ariftoxenus.  Of 
poet  muficians,  from  Homer  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
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the  Great,  he  makes  honourable  mention,  but  of  none 
after. 

He  fpeaks  frequently  of  mufic  having  been,  corrupted  by 
the  theatre,  particularly  in  his  “ Dialogue,”  where  he  fays, 
» If  we  look  back  into  remote  antiquity,  we  fliall  find  that 
the  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with  theatrical  mufic.  The 
only  ufe  tliey  made  of  this  art  was  in  praifing  the  gods,  and 
educating  youth.  The  idea  of  a theatre  had  not  then  en- 
tered their  thoughts,  and  all  their  mufic  was  dedicated  to 
facrifices,  and  to  other  religious  ceremonies,  in  which  they 
fung  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  canticles  in  praife  of 
great  and  good  men.”  , 

It  fiiould  be  remembered  here,  that  Plutarch  w^as  a prieft 
of  Apollo ; and,  moreover,  tliat  what  he,  Plato,  and 
Ariftoxenus  fay,  concerning  tke  injuries  which  mufic  had 
received  from  the  theatre,  favours  very  much  of  cant  and 
prejudice.  Athenaeus,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  complaints  of  Ariftoxenus  againft  tlreatrical 
corruption,  others  were  of  opinion,  that  mufic  derived  its 
principal  improvements  in  Greece  from  the  theatre  ; and  it 
ieems  natural,  that  the  hope  of  applaufe,  and  the  fear  of 
cenfure,  fhould  operate  more  powerfully  on  the  induftry 
and  faculties  of  a compoler  or  performer,  than  the  idea  of 
private  praife  or  blame.  And,  if  we  may  judge  of  ancient 
times  by  the  prefent,  the  theatre  feems  the  place  to  de- 
velope  all  the  powers  of  mufic,  and  to  expand  the  talents 
of  its  profelibrs  : for  it  is  at  the  mufical  theatre,  the  modern 
temple  of  Apollo  and  the  mules,  that  perfeftion  of  various 
kinds  is  more  frequently  found  than  any  where  elfe.  But 
old  things  do  get  violently  praifed,  particularly  mufic,  after 
it  ceafes  to  give  pleafure,  or  even'  to  be  heard  ; and  old 
people  exclufively  praife  what  pleafed  them  in  their  youth, 
without  making  allowance  for  their  own  want  of  judgment 
and  experience  at  that  time,  which,  perhaps,  joined  to  the 
difpolition  of  youth  to  be  eafily  pleafed,  occafioned  their 
former  delight. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  as  Greek  mufic,  like  other  arts, 
and  other  things,  muft  have  had  its  infancy,  maturity,  and 
decrepitude ; that  in  fecond  childhood,  as  its  effeCIs  were 
more  feeble;  its  purfuits  would  be  more  trivial  than  before 
its  decline.  Few  great  adlions  w^ere  achieved  by  the  Greeks 
after  their  total  fubjedlion.  However,  they  cultivated  mufic 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  under  their  own,  and  are  ftill 
delighted  with  it  under  the  Turkiffi  government ; but  their 
mufic  is  now  fo  far  from  being  the  ftandard  of  excellence  to 
the  reft  of  the  world,  that  none  but  themfelves  are  pleafed 
with  it. 

Plutarch  treats  the  fubjeft  of  mufic  in  a manner  lefs  dog- 
matical than  hiftorical.  The  two  principal  branches  of  the 
art,  upon  which  he  lays  the  moft  ftrefs,  are  the  harmonical 
and  rhythmical ; that  is,  tone,  or  melody,  and  time. 

In  M.  Burette’s  notes,  he  gives  a biographical  account 
of  all  the  ancient  poets  and  muficians  mentioned  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Dialogue ; which  laves  his  readers  much 
trouble  in  feeking  them,  difperfed  as  they  are  through  all 
literature ; and  greatly  enlivens  the  tranllation  of  many 
parts  of  the  treatife,  that  are  now  either  unintelligible  or 
ufelefs. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  there  is  more  to  be  learned 
from  this  Dialogue,  concerning  the  hiftory,  and  indeed 
praftice,  of  ancient  mufic,  thus  illuftrated  and  explained, 
than  in  Meibomius,  Ptolemy,  and  all  the  philofophers  and 
mathematicians,  who  only  treat  of  the  monochord,  ratios, 
and  harmonics,  without  giving  us  a fingle  paffage  of  ancient 
mufic,  or  telling  us  what  it  was  in  practice. 

PLUTEI,  in  the  Roman  Art  of  War,  were  engines  con- 
trived for  the  defence  of  loldiers,  confifting  of  the  fame 
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materials  with  the  vineae,  but  of  a different  figure ; being 
fhaped  like  an  arched  fort  of  waggon,  and  having  three 
wheels,  fo  conveniently  placed,  that  the  machines  would 
move  either  way  with  equal  eafe. 

PLUTO,  in  Mythology,  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Rhea, 
and  fovereign  of  the  empire  of  darknefs.  Statius  calls  him 
the  black  Jupiter  ; and  he  is  reprefented  by  the  poets  as 
feated  on  a throne,  holding  his  fceptre  in  his  hand,  which 
had  two  points  by  way  of  diffinguifhing  it  from  Neptune’s 
trident,  which  had  three,  with  a veil  over  his  head,  which, 
as  well  as  his  complexion,  Ihould  be  dark  and  terrible. 
He  is  fometimes  called  by  the  name  of  Dis. 

The  fable  of  Pluto’s  having  had  hell  or  the  empire  of 
darknefs  afligned  him  for  his  lot  is  thus  explained  by  Dio- 
dorus Siculus.  He  fays,  that  it  arofe  from  his  being  the 
flrft  who  founded  the  cuftom  of  burying  the  dead,  of  tranf- 
ferring  them  into  fepulchres,  and  of  beftowing  other  fer- 
vices  upon  them,  which  before  him  had  been  negledted. 
But  Banier,  not  thinking  it  probable  that  duties  fo  natural 
would  have  been  negletfed  till  the  time  of  Pluto,  is  of 
opinion,  that  he  was  reckoned  the  king  of  hell,  becaufe  he 
lived  in  a very  lone  country  in  refpeft  of  Greece,  where  Jupiter 
had  fixed  his  empire.  This  country  was  the  extremity  of 
Spain,  where  he  bufily  employed  himfelf  in  working  at  the 
gold  and  filver  mines,  which  were  very  common  near  Cadiz, 
where  he  fixed  his  refidence.  Spain  was  anciently  reckoned 
a country  abounding  with  rich  mines  ; and  near  Tartefus, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Betis,  it  is  faid  there  was  a 
mountain  of  filver  : and  from  this  name  of  the  ifland  Tar- 
tefus, Tartarus  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived.  This 
circumftance  induced  Pluto  to  fix  his  refidence  in  this  ifland, 
and  hence  he  obtained  the  name  of  Pluto,  the  god  of  riches, 
and  has  been  fometimes  confounded  with  Plutus.  Befides, 
Pluto’s  kingdom  was  not  only  low  in  refpeft  of  fituation 
compared  with  Greece,  but  as  Pluto  employed  labourers 
in  the  mines,  who  dug  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
penetrated,  as  it  were,  to  the  gloomy  manfions  of  the 
manes,  or  hell,  in  fearch  of  hidden  treafures,  he  was 

reckoned  king  of  the  dead.  Befides,  the  ocean,  on  the 
coaft  of  which  he  reigned,  wa-s  accounted  a place  over- 
fpread  with  darknefs,  and  this,  as  Banier  imagines,  was 
the  foundation  of  all  the  fables  that  were  invented  concern- 
ing Pluto  and  his  realms  of  darknefs.  Tartarus  he  fuppofes 
to  have  been  derived  from  Tartefus  near  Cadiz,  and  the  river 
Lethe  from  Guadelethe,  which  runs  over-againft  that  city, 
and  the  lake  Avernus  from  the  word  Abarona,  importing 
at  the  extremities,  a name  given  to  that  lake,  which  is  near 
the  ocean ; accordingly  Pluto  was  particularly  worlhipped  at 
Cadiz,  under  the  name  of  Death,  as  Philoftratus  has  ob- 
ferved ; of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fince  the  Phceni- 
cians,  whofe  language  was  eftablifhed  at  Cadiz  with  the 
colonies  planted  there  by  Hercules,  called  Pluto  Muth, 
their  name  for  Death.  We  might  alfo  add,  that  all  the 
names  given  to  him,  or  the  countries  where  he  was  wor- 
fhipped,  have  a relation  to  this  title,  “ god  of  the  dead.” 
For  the  rape  of  Proferpine  by  Pluto,  fee  Proserpine. 

PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches,  reckoned  amongft  the 
number  of  infernal  deities,  becaufe  riches  are  derived  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Hefiod  makes  him  to  be  a de- 
fcendant  of  the  Ceres  and  Jafion  in  the  ifle  of  Crete,  pro- 
bably becaufe  thefe  two  perfons  applied  themfelves  to  agri- 
culture, which  is  the  means  of  obtaining  the  moft  fubftantial 
riches.  Plutfis  had  a ftatue  at  Athens,  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  where  the  public  treafures  were  de- 
pofited ; at  Thebes,  in  the  temple  of  Fortune,  this  goddefs 
bolds  Plutus  in  her  arms  as  an  infant,  nourilhed  by  her  ; 
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and  at  Athens,  Plutus  is  in  the  arms  of  the  ftatue  of  Peace, 
as  the  fymbol  of  riches,  which  give  peace. 

This  Plutus,  having  been  obferved  to  difpenfe  his  favours 
very  unequally,  was  therefore  reprefented  as  blind : and 
Ariftophanes  in  his  “ Plutus”  adds,  that  he  was  lame,  be- 
caufe whenever  he  had  a mind  to  enrich  the  good,  he  came 
to  them  very  flowly ; and  when  it  was  his  intention  to 
favour  them,  he  was  very  clear-fighted,  and  faid  to  have 
good  eyes.  Pindar,  Ariftophanes,  and  Lucian  inform  us, 
that  Plutus  was  a daftardly  god,  on  which  circumftance 
Erafmus  has  founded  one  of  his  proverbs ; but  Plutus  vin- 
dicates himfelf  from  that  imputation,  in  the  comedy  above 
cited,  and  fays,  that  as  thieves  and  robbers  never  could 
catch  him,  that  is,  never  could  acquire  great  riches,  they 
hence  conftrudted  his  precaution  and  forefight  to  be 
cowardice.  St.  Jerom,  followed  by  feveral  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  alleges  that  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  word  “ Mam- 
mona”  was  the  fame  with  the  Plutus  of  the  Greeks. 

PLUVIAL,  Pluviale,  anciently  fignified  a hood  or 
cloak  ; which  ecclefiaftics,  chiefly  religious,  wore  in  the 
country,  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  rain  ; by  the  Latins 
called  pluvialis  lacerna. 

The  word  is  now  ufed,  in  the  Romifh  church,  for  a large 
hood  worn  by  the  chanter  and  fubdeacon  at  mafs  and 
vefpers,  &c.  It  covers  the  whole  man,  and  is  fixed  before 
with  two  clafps. 

PLUVIALIS,  in  Ornithology.  See  Plover. 

Pluvialis  Major,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
limofa,  a bird  in  fome  refpefts  refembling  our  red  lhank, 
but  larger  and  longer  legged. 

This  bird  is  alfo  called  the  glottis.  See  Scolopax  Glottis, 

Pluvialis  Levis,  a name  given  by  many  to  the  common 
green  wood-pecker,  the  picus  viridis  of  authors,  called  aUb 
in  Englifh  the  rain-fowl,  from  an  obfervation  of  its  always 
being  moft  clamorous  when  rain  is  coming  on.  See  Picus 
Viridis.  See  alfo  CucuLUS  Pluvialis. 

PLUVIGNER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a can. 
ton,  in  the  diftrift  of  L’Orient ; 14  miles  E.  of  L’Orient- 
The  place  contains  4800,  and  the  canton  12,476  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  252^  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes. 

PLUVIUS,  \xs  Antiquity,  an  attribute  of  Jupiter;  im- 
plying him  the  author  of  rain  ; q,  d.  he  that  fends  rain. 
Among  the  baffo  relievos  of  the  Antonine  column,  in 
the  place  where  the  miracle  of  the  thundering  legion  is  re- 
prefented, we  fee  a flying  man  in  the  air,  his  arms  fpread 
out,  and  with  a very  long  beard,  which  feems  to  diffolve 
into  rain.  The  learned  take  this  to  be  a reprefentation  of 
Jupiter  Pluvius.  The  Athenians  worlhipped  him  under 
this  name,  as  we  learn  from  Paufanias  in  Attic. 

PLYERS,  in  Fortification,  denote  a kind  of  balance  ufed 
in  raifing  or  letting  down  a draw-bridge.  They  confift  of 
two  timber  levers,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  bridge 
they  lift,  joined  together  by  other  timbers  framed  in  the 
form  of  a St.  Andrew’s  crofs,  which  ferves  as  a counter- 
poife.  They  are  fupported  by  two  upright  jambs,  on 
which  they  fwing  ; and  the  bridge  is  raifed  or  let  down  by 
means  of  chains  joining  the  ends  of  the  plyers  and  bridge. 

PLYING,  or  Plying  to  Windward,  in  Seamanjbip,  the 
aft  of  making,  or  endeavouring  to  make,  a progref* 
againft  the  direftion  of  the  wind.  Hence,  a fliip  that 
advances  well  in  her  courfe  in  this  manner  of  failing,  is 
faid  to  ply  well,  or  be  a good  plyer.  See  Beating,  in 
Navigation, 

Plying  is  alio  ufed  by  ferrymen  to  denote  their  waiting 
for  a fare. 
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PLYMOUTH,  in  Geography  a town  having  feparate 
jurifdidlion,  in  the  hundred  of  Roborough,  at  the  vveftern 
extremity  of  Devonflure,  is  218  milesW.S.W.  from  London. 
It  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  a capacious  haven,  formed  by 
the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Tamar  and  Plym  with  the  fea,  and 
is  probably  the  largefl;  corporate  town  in  the  county,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  molt  important  maritime  places  in  Eng- 
land. Within  a circuit  of  two  miles,  including  its  ap- 
pendages of  Stonehoufe  and  Dock,  there  is  a population  of 
between  60,000  and  70,000  people,  exclufive  of  leamen  and 
foldiers.  Plymouth  is  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  was 
called,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  Tameorwerth  ; after  the 
Conquefl:  it  acquired  the  name  of  South-Town,  or  Sutton  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  Sutton-Prior,  and  Sutton- 
Valletort,  the  north  part  of  the  town  being  fituated  on  the 
lands  of  the  prior  of  Plympton,  and  the  fouth  part  on  the 
eftate  of  the  Valletorts.  Thefe  names  were  relinquiflied  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  for  the  more  appropriate  appella- 
tion of  Plym-mouth.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
increafing  confequence  of  the  town  rendered  it  an  objedl  of 
jealoufy  to  the  French,  who  landed  here,  and  endeavoured 
to  deflroy  it  by  fire  ; but  were  repulfed,  with  the  lofs  of 
500  men,  by  Hugh  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonlhire,  under 
whofe  command  the  lurrounding  gentry  and  their  vaflals  had 
aflbciated  with  much  celerity.  In  the  lixth  year  of  Henry  IV. 
the  French  were  more  fuccefsful,  when  they  landed  near 
that  part  now  called  Briton-fide,  and  burnt  upwards  of 
600  houfes ; but  failing  in  their  attempts  againll  the  caille  and 
higher  pai't  of  the  town,  they  retired  to  their  fliips,  and 
proceeded  to  Dartmouth,  where  their  commander,  De  Caf- 
tell,  and  feveral  hundred  men,  were  made  prifoners.  From 
this  time  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  town  dwindled 
into  a mere  fifliing  village  ; when  it  was  rebuilt  and  improved 
by  the  prior  of  Plympton,  who,  by  granting  certain  privi- 
leges, occafioned  a confiderable  increafe  of  inhabitants,  and 
eftedfed  the  revival  of  trade  and  enterprize.  In  the  i8th 
year  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  incorporated  as  a borough,  and 
on  the  diflblution  of  monafteries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  entire  lordfliip  of  the  borough,  together  with  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  religious  eftablilhments  within  or  near  the 
town,  were  given  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  thefe 
advantages  they  Hill  retain.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, through  the  means  of  fir  Francis  Drake,  various  pri- 
vileges were  granted  to  the  town,  and  at  the  private  expence 
of  the  fame  gallant  admiral,  a ftream  of  water  was  con- 
veyed to  it  from  fome  fprings  on  Dartm.oor,  by  a winding 
channel  of  twenty-four  miles  in  length.  In  the  year  1579, 
Plymouth  was  vilited  by  a dreadful  plague,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  introduced  with  fome  coKon-wool,  landed  from  a 
Smyrna  fhip,  without  flrft  being  properly  aired.  Upwards 
of  600  perfons  fell  victims  to  its  ravages  ; and  fo  general  was 
the  fear  of  its  fpreading,  that  the  annual  election  for  mayor 
was  held  in  the  open  air,  on  Cat-down,  fome  diltance  from 
the  town.  In  1581  the  plague  again  broke  out,  and  con- 
tinued feveral  months  ; and  many  of  the  inhabitants  became 
victims  to  its  violence.  At  the  period  of  the  -expedted  in- 
vaiion  by  the  Spanifli  Armada,  in  1588,  a Britifli  fleet  of 
120  fail  was  aflembled  in  Plymouth  Sound,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Howard,  and  the  admirals  fir  Francis 
Drake  and  fir  John  Hawkins.  This  fleet  failed  for  Torbay 
to  join  the  Exeter  fliips  ; and  foon  afterwards  the  grand  Spa- 
nilh  armada,  which  papal  arrogance  had  pronounced  invin- 
cible, appeared  in  the  form  of  a crefeent,  and  /aji  to  off  the 
harbour  of  Plymouth  ; but  proceeding  to  the  ealtward,  it 
was  affailed  by  the  Britifli  fleet,  and  a deftruftion  thus 
commenced  was  completed  by  a violent  ftorm,  which  utterly 


fruftrated  the  expedition.  In  1595,  the  landing  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  Cornwall,  (for  which  fee  Penzance,)  threw  the 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth  into  much  alarm,  and  caufed  the 
adoption  of  various  precautions  to  enlure  their  fafety. 
From  this  period  till  1625,  nothing  material  occurred,  when 
Charles  I.  with  his  whole  court,  120  fliips,  and  6000 
troops,  came  from  Portfmouth,  and  remained  here  ten  days, 
fumptuoufly  entertained  by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  In 
the  following  year,  Plymouth  was  a third  time  infeffed  by  a 
plague,  which  raged  with  incredible  fury,  till  nearly  2000 
perlons  were  deffroyed.  About  1637,111  conlequence  of  a 
petition  to  that  effeft  from  the  mayor  aud  commonalty,  the 
town  was  divided  into  two  pariflies,  and  in  1640,  an  aft 
was  obtained  for  the  ereftion  of  a new  church  ; but  the 
civil  wars,  which  foon  after  enfued,  occafioned  the  fufpenfion 
of  this  latter  defign.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  Plymouth  very  early  declared  in  favour  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  tlie  year  1643  forms  a memorable  era  in  the  an- 
nals of  its  hiffory,  from  the  fpirited  refiffance  made  by  the 
inhabitants  againft  the  forces  of  prince  Maurice,  who  be- 
fieged  it  from  September  till  the  clofe  of  the  year  without 
fuccefs.  What  the  citizens  wanted  in  means  of  defence, 
was  made  up  to  them  in  enthufiafm,  and  they  held  out  till 
the  parliamentary  forces,  under  the  earl  of  Effex,  approached 
to  their  relief.  On  the  lurrounding  eminences  are  Hill  to  be 
traced  the  remains  of  various  works,  conflrufted  both  for 
the  defence  and  reduftion  of  the  town.  The  different  at- 
tempts of  the  royalifts,  under  the  king  in  perfon,  and  his 
general,  fir  Richard  Grenville,  fucceflively  proved  abortive, 
and  they  were  finally  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  en- 
tirely withdraw  their  forces.  In  the  year  1683  the  charter 
of  the  town  was  furrendered  to  the  king,  on  the  requifition 
of  judge  Jefferies,  and  a new  one  granted  at  an  expence  of 
417/.  19^.  This  veiled  the  power  in  ten  aldermen  and 
twelve  aflillants  only,  and  continued  in  force  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1697,  when  the  old  charter  was  rellored, 
though  not  before  upwards  of  600/.  had  been  ineffeftually 
expended. 

Various  fortifications  have  been  at  different  times  erefted 
for  the  fecurity  of  Plymouth,  and  it  is  now  in  a Hate  of  re- 
fpeftable  and  formidable  defence.  Several  fmaller  block- 
houfes  and  forts  were  demolifhed  on  the  building  of  the  ci- 
tadel on  their  feite,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  in  1670. 
This  ftrong  fortrefs  confills  ol  three  regular,  and  two  ir- 
regular baftions  ; and  the  curtains  of  the  regular  baf- 
tions  are  further  llrengthened  by  two  ravelins  and  horn- 
works.  On  the  call,  north,  and  weft  fides  is  a deep 
ditch,  counterfearp,  ^nd  covered  way,  palifadoed.  In  the 
time  of  war  the  parapets  are  mounted  with  a great  number 
of  heavy  ordnance,  and  the  garrifon  confills  of  a regiment 
of  militia.  A lieutenant-governor,  and  other  officers,  refide 
here.  The  view  from  the  ramparts  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  comprehends  a great  variety  of  interefting  objefts.  There 
is  a lower  fort,  connefted  with  the  citadel,  and  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  defence  of  the  found.  Befides  thefe  works, 
feveral  batteries  and  block-houfes  are  raifed  on  different 
points  of  the  harbour  ; on  mount  Batten,  Staddon-heights, 
and  at  Maker  ; but  its  chief  fecurity  is  St.  Nicholas  ifle  and 
its  formidable  batteries.  This  ifland  rifes  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  found,  between  the  Plymouth  fhore  and  mount 
Edgecumb.  Between  the  latter  and  the  ifland  is  a ridge  of 
rocks,  great  part  of  which  is  vifible  at  low  water,  and  ren- 
ders the  entrance  into  the  found,  or  harbour,  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

The  Viftualling  office,  under  the  eaftern  walls  of  the  cita- 
del, is  an  extenfive  range  of  buildings,  where  the  ovens  for 
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fupplying  the  navy  with  bread,  and  the  ingenuity  exercifed 
in  the  baking  and  preparations,  prefent  interefting  objefts : 
though  there  are  but  two  bakehoufes,  each  containing  four 
ovens,  yet  they  are  heated  eight  times  a day,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  that  time  bake  a fufficient  quantity  of  bread  for  16,000 
men.  The  granaries  are  large  and  well  conltrucfted  ; and  the 
whole  procefs  of  converting  the  grain  into  bread  is  fnnple  and 
ingenious. 

The  town  itfelf  has  very  few  claims  either  to  elegance  or 
neatnefs  ; the  llreets  are  in  general  ill  conllrufted,  irregular, 
and  badly  paved,  but  a better  take  charahf eriles  the  improve- 
ments which  are  taking  place.  Amongfl:  the  public  buildings 
the  moft  ancient  is  tlie  parifli  church,  which  confifls  of  a nave, 
fide  aides,  and  chancels,  with  a tower  at  the  weft  end,  orna- 
mented with  pinnacles.  This  ftrufture  contains  fcveral  curi- 
ous and  ancient  monuments.  The  precife  period  of  its 
ereftion  is  not  known,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  a general  fiir- 
vey  in  the  year  1291.  The  tower  is  of  more  recent  date, 
having  been  built,  in  1440,  by  Thomas  Yogge,  a merchant 
of  the  town.  The  other  church,  begun  in  1646,  is  confe- 
crated  to  the  memory  of  Charles  I.,  and  called  Charles’s 
church.  Seftarifts  are  numerous,  and  here  are  various  meet- 
ing houfes,  chapels,  and  a fynagogue  for  Jews.  The 
Guildhall,  lately  rebuilt  on  the  fcite  of  a more  ancient  one,  is 
a very  indifferent  edifice.  It  contains  a few  portraits  of  fome 
of  the  Englifti  fovereigns  and  other  illuftrious  perfonagcs. 
Adjoining  the  guildhall,  and  connected  with  it,  are  the 
public  prifons  of  tlie  town  ; they  confift  of  a room  for 
debtors,  and  feveral  cells  for  prifoners,  all  very  fmall  and  in- 
convenient. There  are  twenty-one  charitable  inftitutions  in 
Plymouth,  fome  of  them  eftabliflied  and  fupported  by  the 
town,  others  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  the  reft  from 
the  annual  income  of  donations  by  individuals.  Of  the 
former  are  the  workhoufe,  which  is  a very  ufeful  and  well 
regulated  inftitution  ; St.  Andrew’s  alms-houfes,  in  which 
twelve  widows  are  permitted  to  live  gratis,  with  a fmall 
weekly  allowance ; and  the  workhoufe  alms-houfes,  of  a fimilar 
nature  with  the  laft.  Thofe  fupported  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution are  the  Public  Difpenfary,  Houfehold  of  Faith, 
Female  Afylum,  Grey  and  Yellow  School,  School  of  Induf- 
try,  Public  School,  on  the  new  plan  of  inftrudlion  defigned 
by  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancafter ; Mifericordia,  Lying-in-Cha- 
rity, and  Merchants’  Hofpital,  for  maimed  and  difabled  fea- 
men,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  fuch  as  are  killed,  flain, 
or  drowned  in  the  merchants’  fervice.  Thofe  maintained  by 
private  bequefts  are,  Hole’s  charity,  Lanyon’s  charity. 
Orphan’s  aid  hofpital  and  grammar-fchool,  Charles’  alms- 
houfes,  lory’s  alms-houfes,  iady  Rogers’  fchool,  Kelway’s 
trull.  The  Prelbyterians  have  a very  extenfive  feminary  for 
educating  girls  in  the  tenets  of  their  feft,  fupported  by  the 
contributions  of  their  members.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  are  to  be  noticed  the  public  library,  a new  and 
elegant  edifice  erefted  by  the  fubfcribers.  It  is  capacious 
and  convenient,  and  the  architedlural  part  executed  with 
tafte  and  judgment  by  Mr.  Fenefton  ; the  front  in  imitation 
of  a temple  at  Athens.  The  theatre  and  hotel,  covering 
with  their  appendages  nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  have 
juft  been  completed  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  at 
an  expence  of  nearly  40,000/. ; the  front  is  very  noble  and 
has  a portico,  the  largeft  in  this  country,  containing  eight 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order  forty  feet  in  elevation.  The 
theatre  is  the  handfomeft  country  theatre  in  England,  and  is 
conftrudled  almoft  entirely  of  iron.  The  roof  is  fixty-four 
feet  fpan,  and  was  made  at  Briftol  of  wrought  iron  bars. 
There  are  three  tiers  of  boxes  formed  of  call -iron,  the  fronts 
thinly  cafed  with  v/ood  to  preferve  the  found.  Plans  for 


a new  public  exchange  have  been  adopted,  and  are  about  to 
be  adled  upon,  as  well  as  are  thofe  for  a new  parilh  church. 
Government  has  feveral  military  cllablilliments  here,  fuch  as 
barracks,  hofpitals,  and  prifons.  The  latter  have  lately 
been  rebuilt,  and  are  capable  of  containing  3000  men  ; they 
are  placed  under  the  diredfion  of  a captain  of  the  navy,  and 
ufed  as  a depot  for  prifoners  of  war,  from  whence  they  are 
lent  to  Dartmoor  and  other  inland  prifons. 

Plymouth  was  conftituted  a borough  in  the  eighteenth  year 
ol  Henry  VI.,  and  has  fent  two  members  to  parliament, 
without  intermillion,  fince  that  period.  It  is  governed  by 
its  own  magilirates  ; who  are  a mayor,  jullice,  and  the  two 
fenior  members  of  the  bench  of  aldermen.  In  addition  to 
the  mayor  andjuftice,  the  corporation  confifts  of  twelve  al- 
dermen, twenty-four  common-council  men,  a town  clerk,  and 
a coroner.  A general  feffions  of  the  peace  is  holden  here  four 
times  in  the  year,  where  all  offences,  which  extend  to  tranf- 
portation  for  feven  years,  are  tried,  and  thofe  of  minor  im- 
portance are  determined  by  the  mayor  at  his  weekly  fitting 
in  guildliall.  There  is  a conliderable  trade  carried  on  at 
Plymouth  independently  of  the  importation  of  coals,  culm, 
corn,  wine,  timber,  and  articles  for  town  confumption,  even 
during  war,  at  which  times  a vaft  deal  of  bufinefs  arifes  from 
the  fale  of  prizes  and  their  cargoes,  which  attract  purchafers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  During  peace  an  adtive 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Newfoundland.  A new  and  con- 
venient pier  was  ereftedin  1790,  at  the  expence  of  govern- 
ment, which  fecures  the  vell'els  lying  in  the  pool,  or  inner 
harbour,  from  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The  market  days 
are  Mondays,  Thurfdays,  and  Saturdays.  The  market-place 
has  lately  been  eredted  at  an  expence  of  1 0,000/.,  and  is  very 
extenfive  and  commodious,  comprehending  three  acres  of 
ground,  with  an  open  area  tor  a cattle  market.  The  revenues 
belong  to  the  corporation,  and  are  confiderable.  Here  are 
held  two  annual  fairs. 

The  borough  of  Plymouth  and  its  fuburbs,  according  to 
the  population  report  of  1811,  contains  5732  houfes,  and 
56,060  inhabitants.  Of  thefe  it  is  fpecified  that  12,339 
were  refident  within  the  parilh  of  St.  Andrew. 

This  town  has  not  acquired  much  literary  charadfer. 
Jofeph  Gian  ville,  a celebrated  divine  and  philofopher,  was  born 
here  in  1636.  (For  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  fee 
vol.  xvi.  art.  Glanville,  Joseph.)  The  brave  admiral 
fir  John  Hawkins,  who  commanded  the  rear  of  the  fleet 
which  defeated  the  Spanifh  armada,  was  a native  of  this 
town  (fee  vol.  xvii.)  ; and  it  was  long  the  relidence  of  the 
celebrated  fir  Francis  Drake,  who  was  a member  of  the 
corporation,  reprefentative  to  parliament,  and  the  author  of 
many  valuable  improvements  in  Plymouth,  and  its  vicinity. 

( See  vol.  xii. ) In  the  eaft  parts  of  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  the  priory  of  Vv^hite  friars,  granted  in  the  38th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  Giles  Ifelham.  The  principal  gateway 
or  entrance  is  in  a very  dilapidated  Hate,  but  the  ruins  of 
the  priory  itfelf  are  almoft  extindl,  and  their  fcite  occupied 
by  a fmith’s  fhop.  The  hofpital  of  the  Grey  friars  is  ftill 
remaining,  and  is  now  a private  houfe.  An  abbey  of  Cif- 
tertian  friars  is  ftill  ftanding  fouth  of  St.  Andrew’s  church, 
and  is  denominated  the  abbey  wine  vaults,  the  vaults  being 
occupied  for  that  purpofe. 

Peyimouth  Port  and  Harbour  is  conveniently  adapted  for 
the  purpofes  of  trade,  and  affords  an  excellent  road  for  lliips  of 
war,  their  prizes,  and  merchant  veffels.  The  harbour  is  ' 
divided  into  feveral  ramifications,  which  are  diftinguilhed  by 
diflerent  appellations.  Sutton-pool  immediately  adjoins  the 
town,  the  buildings  of  which  nearly  encircle  it.  The  en- 
trance to  the  pool  is  between  two  large  piers,  eredted  by 
5 C 2 parliamentary 
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parliamentary  grants  In  1791  — 1799.  It  is  furrounded  with 
public  and  private  quays,  and  all  fhips  entering  it  are  obliged 
to  pay  certain  dues  on  landing  their  cargoes.  The  pool  is 
under  the  fuperintendance  of  a company,  by  whole  manage- 
ment it  has  been  benefited  with  important  improvements. 

Catwater  harbour  is  formed  by  the  eftuary  of  the  river 
Plym,  and  is  capable  of  protefting  from  the  fouth-weft 
gales,  which  are  prevalent,  upwards  of  500  (hips.  Part  of 
this  harbour  is  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  Plymouth,  the  other  part  is  fubjeft  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  prefent  lord  Boringdon,  who  has  been  at  much 
expence  in  laying  down  moorings,  buoys,  &c.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Catwater  are  feveral  fmall  villages.  Cat-down,  on 
the  northern  fide,  is  famous  for  its  lime-ftone  quarries  : it 
has  a Ihipwright’s  yard,  various  ttore-houfes,  wharfs,  &c. 
for  commercial  tranfadlions.  Turnchapel,  on  the  oppofite 
bank,  is  the  property  of  the  Boringdon  family,  and  is  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  fliipwrights  employed  at  the  dock- 
yard here,  where  large  (hips  of  war  are  frequently  repaired, 
and  merchant  and  armed  veffels  conftrufted.  Orefton  is  a 
populous  village  on  the  eaftern  banks,  principally  inhabited 
by  fea-faring  men.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  alfo  the 
beautiful  villages  of  Upper  and  Lower  Hooe. 

Proceeding  from  Catwater  we  enter  into  that  part  of  the 
harbour  denominated  the  Sound,  which  is  a large  and  capa- 
cious bay  peculiarly  adapted  for  a naval  rendezvous.  One 
difadvantage,  however,  attends  it,  of  no  inconfiderable 
kind,  which  is  its  expofure  to  foutherly  and  fouth-wefterly 
winds,  that  occafion  a tremendous  fwell.  To  obviate  this 
objeftion,  and  render  it  fafe  as  well  as  commodious,  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  determined  to  eredl  a pier  or  break- 
water, and  applied  to  Mr.  Rennie,  a gentleman  well  fitted, 
from  his  extenfive  architeftural  knowledge,  to  propofe  an 
efficient  and  prafticable  remedy,  and  render  them  a plan  for 
the  purpofe.  The  report  of  this  gentleman  has  been  put  in 
execution,  and  the  work  is  in  a ftate  of  great  forwawlnefs. 
The  plan  of  its  conllruftion  is  this  : it  is  a mafs  of  fun  ken 
ftone,  in  length  850  fathoms,  extending  from  about  60 
fathoms  eaft  of  St.  Carlo’s  rocks,  on  the  eaft,  to  about  300 
fathoms  weft  of  the  Shovel,  on  the  weft.  Another  pier  is 
made  from  Andurn  Point  towards  the  before-mentioned 
breakwater,  about  400  fathoms  in  length,  having  an  in- 
clined kant,  forming  an  angle  of  about  120°.  Of  the  firft, 
about  500  fathoms  in  the  middle  are  ftraight,  and  1 70  fathoms 
at  each  end  inclined  to  the  ftraight  parts  in  an  angle  of 
120°.  Thefe  inclined  ends  prevent  the  inrun  of  the  fea 
from  agitating  the  water,  and  fhelter  a greater  extent  of  the 
found.  The  two  kants  of  the  eaftern  end  of  the  break- 
water, and  weftern  end  of  the  pier,  repel  the  waves  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  palfing  in  any  material  de- 
gree through  the  opening  between.  The  improvements  are 
conftrufted  of  large  blocks  of  ftone,  thrown  promifcuoufly 
into  the  found  in  the  line  of  the  breakwater,  leaving  them 
to  find  their  own  bafe,  which  is  about  feventy  yards  broad, 
and  the  top  is  intended  to  be  about  ten  yards  in  width,  at  the 
level  of  ten  feet  above  the  low  water  of  an  ordinary  fpring 
tide.  The  principal  part  of  the  ftone  ufed  for  the  works  is 
brought  from  quarries  at  the  head  of  Catwater,  in  fmall 
veflels,  of  from  50  to  100  tons,  with  a crane  fixed  in  their 
decks  to  take  out  the  ftones,  and  throw  them  into  the 
water.  The  expences  neceftary  to  com.plete  the  undertaking 
were  eftimated  at  1,150,00c/.  : the  quantity  of  ftone  re- 
quired 2,360,000  tons.  The  coft  of  the  firft  year  was  cal- 
culated at  60,000/.  : 1 70,000  tons  of  ftone  have  been  depo- 
ftted,  and  500  yards  in  length  of  the  mole  are  already  ap- 
parent above  low  water,  and  the  expence  fo  far  has  been 


confiderably  wuthin  the  eftimate  prefented  by  Mr.  Rennie  to 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  At  a more  advanced  ftate  of 
the  bufinefs,  it  is  contemplated  to  ereft  a cut-ftone  pier  on 
the  top  of  the  great  breakwater,  and  build  two  light -houfes 
on  each  extremity,  to  aflift  Ihips  entering  the  found. 

The  Eddyjione  light-houfe,  at -the  mouth  of  the  found, 
five  leagues  I'outh  of  Plymouth,  is  neceft'arily  an  appendage 
of  the  moft  important  kind  to  the  harbour,  without  which 
the  entrance  to  it  would  be  exti'emely  dangerous.  There  is 
a duty  payable  by  (hips  pafting  the  light-houfe,  which  is  col- 
ledied  at  all  the  neighbouring  ports.  Merchant  fhips  only 
are  fubjedf  to  this  tax,  thofe  belonging  to  the  king  are  free. 
For  an  account  and  hiftory  of  the  Eddyllone  light-houfe, 
fee  vol.  xii. 

Stonehoufe  is  a populous  town,  containing  about  5000  in- 
habitants, fituated  on  the  road  leading  from  Plymouth  to 
Plymouth-dock,  and  almoft  connefting  the  latter  with  the 
former  by  the  continuation  of  buildings.  The  ftreets  are 
generally  irregular,  but  moft  of  them  paved,  and  the  houfes 
handfome  and  convenient.  Stonehoufe  bridge,  eredfed  over 
a fmall  creek  of  the  fame  name,  is  a neat  ftone  fabric  of  one 
arch.  The  revenue  arifing  from  its  toll  is  confiderable,  and 
paftes  to  the  lords  of  the  manor.  Stonehoufe  has  ever 
been  the  property  of  individuals  ; as  early  as  the  27th  of 
Henry  III.  it  belonged  to  Joel  de  Stonehoufe,  and  has 
fince,  by  various  marriages,  pafled  into  the  family  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe.  By  the  laft  cenfus  the  number  of  houfes 
was  found  to  be  566,  and  the  population  5174.  There 
are  a chapel,  work-houfe,  and  market-place;  but  the  moft 
important  public  buildings  are  the  Royal  Marine  bar- 
racks, a handfome  range  of  uniform  granite  edifices,  in  the 
form  of  a quadrangle,  and  capable  of  containing  upwards  of 
1000  men,  with  their  officers.  At  Stonehoufe,  and  connedf- 
ing  it  with  the  borough  and  town  of  Plymouth,  is  the  Royal 
Naval  hofpital,  which  is  an  immenfe  eftabliftiment,  under 
the  fuperintendance  of  a governor,  lieutenants,  and  medical 
officers.  Befides  the  chapel,  difpenfary,  and  officers’  refi- 
dences,  there  are  feven  large,  commodious  buildings  fur- 
rounding the  lawn,  each  containing  fix  wards,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  959  perfons,  officers  and  failors.  The 
lick  and  wounded  are  brought  in  boats  from  their  fhips, 
and  landed  at  a quay  immediately  adjacent  to  the  hofpital. 
The  Royal  Military  hofpital,  of  a more  recent  ereftion  than 
the  former,  is  fituated  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  ftream, 
and  confifts  of  only  four  diftindf  buildings.  Its  government 
is  fimilar  to  the  other.  Adjacent  to  Plymouth  are  fe- 
veral inland  towns  and  villages  of  minor  corifequence. 
St.  Budeaux,  about  five  miles  north  of  Plymouth,  is  a plea- 
fant  village,  formerly  the  property  of  fir  William  Gorges, 
the  only  defeendant  of  whom  is  faid  to  be  the  celebrated 
Gorges,  who  commanded  the  Chouans  in  Brittany  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  French  revolution.  The  church  is  a 
plain  fimple  edifice,  eredfed  in  the  14th  century,  with  the 
materials  of  an  older  ftrudfure,  Buckland-Monachorum 
is  entitled  to  notice  for  its  handfome  church,  confifting  of 
a nave,  fide  aifles,  tranfepts,  a tower,  with  turrets  and  pin- 
nacles. The  remains  of  the  Drake  family  are  depofited 
here,  with  feveral  handfome  monuments  to  their  memory, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  lord  Heathfield,  the  brave  commander 
at  the  famous  fiege  of  Gibraltar.  There  are  alfo  the  vil- 
lages of  Lipfon,  Widey,  Tamerton,  Crabtree,  and  Comp- 
ton. Polwhele’s  Hiftory  of  Devon Ihire,  folio.  Beauties  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  Pifture  of  Plymouth. 

PLYMOUTH-Dori,  fometimes  denominated  Dock,  in  the 
hundred  of  Roborough,  and  parifh  of  Stoke-Damerell, 
Devonfhire,  is  fituated  weft  of  Plymouth,  with  the  town 
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of  StoHchoufe  only  intervening.  It  is  placed  on  the  eaft- 
ern  bank  of  Hamoaze.  The  manor,  excepting  a part  of 
the  dock-yard,  is  the  property  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family, 
who  inherit  it  from  fir  William  Morice,  fecretary  of  Hate  to 
Charles  II.,  and  mentioned  by  Clarendon  as  inllrumental 
to  the  reftoration.  In  this  family  reft  the  prefentation  to 
the  living  of  Stoke-Damerell.  The  ftreets  are  regular,  in- 
terfedling  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  generally  well 
built.  The  pavement  is  of  the  marble  with  which  the 
neighbourhood  abounds,  and  after  a fhower  its  veins  have 
a beautiful  appearance.  Though  of  fuch  confiderable 
rhagnitude,  it  is  wholly  of  modern  date,  and  owes  its  ori- 
gin and  rapid  increafe  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  dock-yard 
and  naval  arfenals.  It  was  made  a king’s  yard  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  before  which  it  was  a 
mere  hamlet  ol  a few  houfes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  has  been  erefted  fince  1760.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  Dock  is  about  25,000,  and  the  houfes  2400.  They 
are  ereifted  by  the  inhabitants  on  leafes  for  ninety-nine 
years,  fubjeft  to  a fmall  annual  quit  rent.  The  town 
and  the  dock-yard  are  defended  by  lines.  They  were  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  but  the  works  have 
been  much  improved  under  an  aft  made  in  the  21ft  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  George  III.  On  the  north-eaft  and  fouth 
fides  the  town  is  bounded  by  a fod  wall,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  which  was  built  in  1787.  The  weftern  fide  is  Ikirted 
by  the  walls  of  the  dock-yard  and  gun-wharf.  Without 
the  lines  is  a ditch  from  twelve  to  eighteen  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  excavated  from  the  folid  flate  and  limeftone  rock. 
In  this  line  of  fortification  are  three  barrier  gates  ; the 
North  barrier,  the  Stoke  barrier,  and  the  Stonehoufe  bar- 
rier. Round  the  whole  extent  are  planted  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, at  regular  diftances.  The  other  fortifications  are  a 
battery  on  mount  Wife  ; another  at  the  Obelillc  hill  ; and  a 
redoubt  or  block-houfe  on  mount  Pleafant,  without  the 
lines,  which  command  the  whole.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  fortify  the  town  regularly,  and  the  bufinefs  is  aftually 
begun  ; but  the  dock-yard  may  be  commanded  from  many 
of  the  adjacent  eminences,  all  of  which  mull  be  fortified 
alfo,  at  an  expence  that  would  ereft  feveral  diftinft  yards  ! 
The  town,  being  circumfcribed  by  this  boundary  of  defence, 
does  not  admit  of  any  increafe  of  building  within  it.  A 
new  town  without  the  lines,  named  Morice-town,  is  alfo 
the  property  of  the  St.  Aubyn’s  family.  Dock  has  two 
ehapels,  and  feveral  meeting-houfes  for  fefts  of  different 
denominations,  which  are  very  numerous.  The  parifti 
church  is  fituated  about  a mile  from  the  town.  There  are 
few  charitable  inftitutions,  perhaps  in  confequence  of  the 
recent  growth  of  the  town.  The  poor-houfe  is  extenfive, 
and  will  contain  nearly  300  perfons  : picking  oakum  for 
the  dock-yard  affords  conftant  employment  to  its  inmates. 
The  town,  not  being  incorporated,  is  under  the  jurifdiftion 
of  the  county  magiftrates,  who  hold  their  feflions  quarterly 
here.  The  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  water  from  the 
fprings  on  Dartmoor,  by  an  aqueduft  fimilar  to  that  of 
Plymouth.  Markets  are  held  three  days  in  the  week  m the 
new  market  place,  lately  erefted  by  fir  John  St.  Aubyn. 
The  government  houfe  is  a handfome  building,  erefted  when 
lord  Lennox  commanded  here  ; it  is  appropnated  folely  to 
the  difpatch  of  military  bufinefs,  court-martials,  See.  and 
has  in  front  a grand  parade.  Here  are  eight  different 
barrack  eftablilhments,  which  afford  conveniencies  for 
3000  men.  The  naval  department  confifts  of  an  admi- 
ral and  rear  admiral,  deputy  judge  advocate,  and  com- 
miftioner  for  the  payment  of  feamen’s  wages.  Near  the 
grand  parade  ftands  the  telegraph,  by  which  a commu- 
nication is  kept  up  with  the  Admiralty  in  London, 


through  thirty-fix  different  ftations.  Inftances  have  oc- 
curred of  a fhort  mefl'age  being  tranfmitted  to  London, 
and  an  anfwer  returned,  in  fifteen  minutes.  (See  Post 
and  Telegraph.)  The  dock-yard,  even  in  its  prefent  un- 
finiffied  ftate,  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  fineft  in 
the  world.  When  it  was  firft  ufed  as  a naval  arfenal  is  un- 
certain ; but  as  the  bafon  and  its  dock  are  the  moft  an- 
cient, and  were  not  made  till  the  reign  of  William  III.,  it 
feems  evident  that  this  was  a place  of  little  confequence 
before  that  period.  The  wall,  which  feparates  the  yard 
from  the  town,  is  of  flate  and  limeftone,  and  in  fome  places 
thirty  feet  high.  The  area  within  the  wall  is  feventy-one 
acres  and  thirty-fix  poles  ; including  the  projefting  parts  of 
the  jetties.  The  entrance  to  the  dock-yard  from  the  land 
fide  is  from  Fore-ftreet,  by  a large  gate  for  carriages.  Sec., 
and  a fmall  one  for  foot  paffengers.  No  perfon  is  fuffered 
to  enter,  unlefs  well  known,  or  in  uniform,  without  an 
order  from  the  commiflioner.  Immediately  within  the  gates 
is  the  mafter  porter’s  houfe  ; and  clofe  by  is  the  chapel,  the 
tower  and  one  aifle  of  which  are  as  old  as  1700,  the  other 
aide  is  of  much  more  recent  date.  In  front  of  the  chapel 
is  the  military  guard-office,  and  over  that  the  navy  pay- 
office.  From  the  gates,  a flat  paved  road,  flcirted  with 
elms,  leads  to  the  officers’  dwelling-houfes,  which  are  of 
brick,  and  thirteen  in  number.  From  hence  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  yard,  which  has  been  levelled  from  the  folid 
rock,  is  a defeent  by  a flight  of  fteps,  leading  to  two  hand- 
fome buildings,  the  northernmoft  of  which  is  the  joiner’s 
fhop,  the  other  is  ufed  as  an  office.  Diredtly  in  front  of 
thefe  is  the  bafin  and  dock,  made  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
The  bafin  is  a large  excavation,  in  which  all  the  boats  be- 
longing to  the  yard,  as  well  as  the  launches  employed  in 
moving  fhips,  are  kept ; the  water  flows  into  it  through  an 
opening  about  feventy  feet  wide.  Within  the  bafin  is  a 
dock,  fufficiently  capacious  for  a feventy-four  gun  (hip ; its 
length  is  197  feet  3 inches;  its  width,  65  feet  10  inches; 
and  its  depth,  23  feet  i inch.  The  bafin  is  bounded  on 
each  fide  by  jetty-heads,  which  are  platforms  projefting  over 
the  fea,  fupported  by  wooden  pillars  4>’Len  full  of  nails, 
to  prevent  the  worms  from  perforating  them.  Ships  of  all 
fizes  lie  alongfide  thefe  jetties  without  grounding,  and  here 
all  veffels  are  brought  to  be  fitted  out.  On  the  fouth  jetty 
is  a landing  place,  called  the  mafter  attendant’s  flairs,  where 
all  ftores  returned  from  fhips  are  landed,  and  thofe  to  be 
fent  to  them  fhipped  off.  Adjoining  this  jetty  is  the  rigging 
houfe,  a handfome  building,  480  feet  long,  and  three  ftories 
high,  forming  one  fide  of  a quadrangle.  This  fabric  is  of 
lime -Hone,  with  the  coins  and  cornices  of  Portland  ftone. 
Within  it  the  rigging  for  the  fhips  of  war  is  kept  in  fuch 
a ftate  of  forwardnefs,  as  to  be  fit  for  ufe  at  a very  fhort 
notice.  Over  the  rigging  is  the  fail  loft,  where  all  the  fails 
are  cut  out  and  made.  The  remaining  three  fides  of  the 
quadrangle  are  ftore-houfes,  in  which  the  various  articles 
neceffary  to  equip  the  fleets  are  kept.  Advancing  fouth- 
ward  is  a flip  for  hauling  up  and  graving  the  bottoms  of 
fmall  veffels,  fuch  as  floops  of  war,  cutters,  &c.  Beyond 
this  is  the  Camber,  a long  canal,  about  feventy  feet  wide, 
terminating  at  the  upper  end  in  a bafin,  where  boats  lie  ; 
bn  the  north  fide  of  which  is  the  boat-houfe,  where 
boats  are  built  and  repaired.  Here,  before  the  year 
1 768,  were  the  bounds  of  the  yard ; all  thence  to  the 
fouthward  is  ftill  called  the  “ new  ground.”  The  black- 
fmith’s  fhop  is  fituated  fouth  of  the  canal ; it  is  a fpa- 
cious  building,  about  210  feet  fquare,  and  contains 
forty-eight  forges.  The  largeft  anchors  made  here  weigh 
five  tons  ; they  are  made  of  iron  bars  forged  together,  and 
are  moved  io  and  out  of  the  fire  by  the  aid  of  cranes. 
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The  quantity  of  coals  burnt  in  1802  was  876  chaldrons 
and  23  buOwls.  The  anchor-wharf  fronts  the  blackfmith’s 
Ihop.  Near  this  wharf  are  three  flips,  whereon  large  fhips 
are  built ; and  adjoining  them  is  a boiling-houfe,  in  which 
the  planks  that  are  to  receive  a particular  curve  are  boiled 
in  water  for  a confiderable  time,  and  being  afterwards  ap- 
plied hot  to  their  places  are  immediately  faftened.  North- 
ward of  the  flips  are  the  maft-houfe  and  pond ; in  the 
former  the  different  mafts  and  yards  are  made  of  many 
pieces  of  balk,  formed  to  fit  into  each  other,  then  rounded 
and  prelfed  together  with  iron  hoops  driven  on  red-hot. 
The  pond  is  a large  piece  of  water,  inclofed  from  the  fea 
by  a very  ftrong  wall,  of  at  leatt  10  feet  in  thicknefs,  and 
about  380  feet  long  ; the  top  of  which  is  laid  flat  with 
large  flags  of  coarfe  granite.  The  water  flows  in  through 
two  openings  about  forty  feet  wide,  over  which  are  light 
wooden  bridges.  An  immenfe  number  of  mafts,  yards,  &c. 
are  always  kept  in  this  pond,  to  prevent  their  cracking, 
from  expofure  to  the  fun.  Near  the  fouth  end  of  the  maft- 
houfe  is  a fmall  mount,  generally  called  “ Bunker’s  Hill,” 
on  the  fummit  of  which  is  a watch-houfe  and  a fmall  battery. 
Under  this  hill  is  a Imall  powder  magazine,  and  near  it  a 
flip  for  building  cutters  and  fmall  vellels.  Returning  from 
the  interior  of  the  yard,  the  rope-houfes  firft  engage  the 
attention.  Thefe  are  two  buildings  of  hmeftone,  two 
ftories  high,  and  twelve  hundred  feet  long,  running  parallel 
to  each  other.  In  the  upper  ftories  twine  is  made,  and 
yarns  prepared  for  the  cables,  which  are  layed  (twifted  to- 
gether) below.  The  largeft  cables  that  are  made  are  25 
inches  in  circumference,  and  100  fathoms  long  ; they  weigh 
Ii6cwt.  I qr.  and  i61b.,  and  contain  3240  yarns.  One 
of  thefe  buildings  was  partly  confumed  by  an  accidental 
conflagration  in  June  1812.  The  whole  of  the  machinery 
was  deftroyed,  and  only  400  feet  of  the  rope-houfe  faved. 
The  lofs  was  eftimated  at  15,000/.  In  1776  confiderable 
alarm  was  excited  from  an  attempt  of  John  Aitken,  com- 
monly called  “ Jack  tlie  painter,”  to  deftroy  the  dock-yard 
with  fire  ; he  was  afterwards  detedled  in  a fimilar  endea- 
vour at  Portfmouth,  and  hanged.  (See  Portsmouth.) 
The  mould  or  model  loft,  where  the  different  parts  of  fliips 
to  be  built  are  laid  down  according  to  plans  lent  from  the 
Navy  Board,  is  in  front  of  the  ftore-houfe,  and  is  the  laft 
building  of  importance  in  that  part  of  the  yard  fouth  of 
the  bafin.  On  the  north  jetty  is  a landing  place,  called 
the  North-ftairs,  where  officers  not  on  duty  generally  land. 
Near  it  is  a houfe,  where  pitch  is  kept  continually  boiling, 
to  be  applied  to  the  bottoms  and  feams  of  fhips.  The 
double  dock  is  the  firft  ©f  three,  very  near  each  other,  for 
line  of  battle  fhips,  and  fo  denominated  from  its  capability 
of  containing  two  fhips  at  the  fame  time.  The  dock  gates, 
by  which  the  water  is  kept  out  of  the  docks,  form,  when 
clofed,  the  fegment  of  a circle,  with  its  convex  fide  toward 
the  fea  : they  are  made  of  timbers  ftrongly  put  together 
and  hung  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  dock.  As 
foon  as  a fhip  is  taken  into  dock,  which  is  always  at  high 
water,  the  gates  are  fhut  and  locked ; the  water  within  the 
dock  then  runs  out  through  fluices  made  for  the  purpofe, 
till  the  ebb  tide  has  ceafed ; the  fluices  are  then  fhut,  and 
the  water  which  may  ftill  remain  is  thrown  out  by  engines 
on  the  plan  of  pumps,  worked  by  horfes.  The  fhip  is 
taken  out  by  opening  the  fluices,  and  fuffering  the  water 
to  attain  an  equal  height  within  as  without,  when  the  gates 
are  opened  without  difficulty.  The  fecond  dock,  called 
the  Union,  or  North  dock,  is  239  feet  4 inches  loftg, 
86  feet  7 inches  wide,  and  26  feet  10  inches  deep, 
and  is  faced  with  Portland  ftone.  The  New  Union, 
or  North  New  dock,  259  feet  9 inches  long,  85  feet 


3 inches  wide,  and  27  feet  8 inches  deep,  was  made 
in  the  year  1789,  and  is  on  the  fame  plan.  Near  the 
head  of  this  latter  dock  is  the  burning  place  for  old 
copper;  and  further  northward,  are  the  plumbers’,  braziers’, 
and  armourers’  fliops,  and  the  bricklayers’  and  ftone  cutters’ 
yards.  Behind  all  this  fide  of  the  yard,  the  rock,  having 
never  been  levelled,  rifes  very  high  and  irregular  : on  it  are 
a few  fheds  and  ftorehoufes.  Every  perfon  belonging  to 
the  dock-yard  is  under  the  command  of  the  commiflioner, 
'from  whom  all  orders  are  received,  and  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  difcharge  workmen  for  negkdf  of  duty.  The 
gun-wharf  is  feparated  from  the  dock-yard  by  North- 
corner  ftreet ; it  was  begun  in  1718  or  1719,  and  com- 
pleted about  1785.  The  buildings  are  in  general  good, 
but  very  heavy,  and  in  the  Dutch  ftyle.  They  were  pro- 
jected by  the  late  fir  John  V anburgh,  who  was  then  at- 
tached to  the  ordnance  department.  The  quantity  of 
ground  within  the  walls  is  four  acres  and  three  quarters. 
Here  are  two  principal  ftore-houfes,  of  .three  ftories 
high,  for  80,000  muflcets,  piftols,  and  other  fmall  ftores  ; 
a number  of  fheds  for  gun-carriages,  &c.  ; a powder 
magazine,  and  a cooperage.  The'  dock- yard,  as  well  as 
the  gun-wharf,  is  rated  to  the  poor,  and  pays  houfe  and 
window'-tax  for  the  dwellings  ; but  neither  tithes,  church 
rates,  nor  land-tax.  The  diverfity  of  employments,  inge- 
nuity, and  manual  aClivity,  exhibited  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  dock-yard,  prefent  a very  interefting  fpeftacle 
to  thofe  who  have  not  been  accu  Homed  to  appreciate  the 
effeCfs  of  human  induftry  on  a large  fcale.  The  bay  or 
eftuary  of  Hamoaze,  on  which  the  dock-yard  is  fituated,  is 
a commodious  bafin  about  four  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  where  in  times  of  peace  a very  confiderable  part 
of  the  Englifli  navy  is  laid  up  in  ordinary.  The  port 
admirals,  hofpital  and  prifon  fhips,  are  always  ftationed  here, 
and  thofe  that  have  undergone,  or  are  about  to  receive 
repair  in  the  dock.  The  fliips  are  moored  by  large  chains 
of  iron,  fixty  fathoms  long,  confifting  of  120  links,  and 
having  at  the  end  a large  anchor.  On  the  banks  of  this 
harbour  are  other  eftabliihments  of  government : the  powder 
magazine,  higher  up,  confifts  of  feveral  detached  ftone  build- 
ings ; the  powder-kilns,  ereCled  for  drying  damaged  powder ; 
and  on  the  bank  of  a creek  of  the  harbour  running  to  the 
S.W.  is  the  South-down  brewery,  where  all  the  beer  for 
the  fleet  is  brewed.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dock  are  feveral 
fmall  towns,  of  which  Stoke  is  the  moil  important.  ' It  is 
an  ancient  village,  and  has  confiderably  enlarged  itfelf 
within  a few  years.  The  church  is  fituated  at  a fhort 
diftance  from  the  town,  confifting  of  three  aifles  and  a 
tower : the  period  of  its  eredfion  is  unknown.  Morice- 
town,  on  the  north  fide  of  Dock,  near  the  ferry  which 
croffes  the  Tamar,  is  increafing  very  fall  in  fize  and  con- 
fequence.  There  are  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  will  be  treated  of  in  our  defcription  of  Saltash. 
Immediately  oppolite  to  Dock  is  the  delightful  peninfula  of 
Mount-Edgecumbe,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Mount-Edge- 
cumbe.  The  manfion  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  and  is  antiquated  in  its  appearance.  It  contains  a few 
good  paintings  and  portraits,  and  is  pleafantly  fituated  on 
the  fide  of  a wooded  hill,  from  whence  the  profpedl  is' 
variegated  and  comprehenfive.  The  grounds  occupy  an 
area  of  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  divided 
into  parks,  lawns,  woods,  terraces,  kitchen  and  flower 
gardens.  The  eftate  became  the  property  of  the  prefent 
family  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  from  an 
intermarriage  ; by  which  connexion  they  alfo  became  the 
proprietors  of  Stone-houfe.  On  the  heights  bordering 
the  park  of  Mount-Edgecumbe  ftands  Maker-church,  the 
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tower  of  which  is  ufed  as  a medium  for  conveying  fignals 
from  the  admirals’  (hips  in  Hamoaze  to  fhips  in  the 
Sound,  and  alfo  to  forward  the  information  of  any  fleets  or 
veflels  of  war  in  the  offing,  or  paffing  up  or  down  Channel. 
Polwhele’s  Hillory  of  Devon,  folio.  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  iv.  Pifture  of  Plymouth  and  Dock. 

Plymouth,  a maritime  county,  in  the  eallern  part  of 
the  ftate  of  Maflachufetts,  containing  35,169  inhabitants, 
and  fubdivided  into  18  townfhips,  of  which  Plymouth  is 
the  chief.  Within  the  counties  of  Plymouth  and  Briftol 
there  were,  in  1796,  in  aftual  work,  14  blaft  and  fix  air- 
furnaces,  20  forges,  feven  flitting  and  rolling  mills,  befides 
a number  of  nail  ffiops,  and  others  for  common  fmithery. 
Thefe  furnaces,  fupplied  from  the  neighbouring  mines,  pro- 
duce annually  fi‘om  1500  to  1800  tons  of  iron-ware.  The 
forges,  at  an  average,  manufacture-  more  than  1000  tons 
annually,  and  the  flitting  and  rolling  mills  at  leafl;  1500  tons.. 
The  manufactures  of  theie  mills  have  given  rife  to  various 
others  dependent  upon  them,  fuch  as  cut  and  hammered 
nails,  fpades,  and  (hovels,  card  teeth,  faws,  feythes,  metal- 
buttons,  cannon-balls,  balls,  fire-arms.  See.  In  thefe  coun- 
ties are  alfo  manufactures  of  hand-bellows,  combs,  ffieet- 
iron  for  the  tin-manufaCture,  wire,  linfeed  oil,  fnuff,  (tone 
and  earthen  ware.  The  iron-works,  called  the  Federal 
furnaces,  are  feven  miles  from  Plymouth  harbour. 

Plymouth,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  a pofl-towm 
and  port  of  entry,  42  miles  S.  from  Bolton,  to  which  belongs 
an  extenfive  townfhip,  more  than  8d  fquare  miles,  is  about  1 6 
miles  in  length,  and  more  than  fi%'e  in  breadth,  containing, 
by  the  cenfus  of  1791,  2495  inhabitants,  and  in-  1810, 
4228.  The  town,  or  principal  fettlement,  containing  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants,  lies  on  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  towmlhip,  near  a Itream,  called  the  “ Town-brook,” 
which  flows  from  a large  pond,  bearing  the  name  of  “ Bel- 
lington  fea.”  The  principal  Itreet  crolles  the  Itream,  and  is 
interfeCted  by  three  crofs  Itreets,  extending  to  the  Ihore  ; 
another  Itreet  runs  welterly  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  brook. 
The  town  is  compaCtly  built,  and  contains  about  200  dwell- 
ing houfes,  a handfome  meeting-houfe,  court-houfe,  and 
gaol.  Here  are  two  precinCts,  one  including  the  town 
and  the  diltriCt  of  Hobbs-Hole  and  Eel  river  ; the  other 
at  Monument  Ponds,  a village  about  feven  miles  E.  from 
the  town,  beyond  the  highlands  of  Monument.  The  foil 
near  the  coalt  is  generally  good  ; the  refidue  of  the 
townfhip  is  barren,  and  remains  a forelt,  confilting  partly 
of  pine  and  partly  of  oak.  The  harbour  is  fpacious, 
but  (hallow ; formed  by  a long  and  narrow  neck  of 
land,  called  “ Salthoufe  beach,”  extending  foutherly 
from  Marfhfield  and  terminating  at  the  Gurnet  head,  and 
by  a fmaVler  beach  within,  running  in  an  oppofite  direc- 
tion, and  connected  with  the  main  land  near  Eel  river, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town.  On  the  Gurnet  is  a 
light-houfe,  and  on  Salthoufe -beach  is  placed  one  of  the 
huts,  ereCted  and  maintained  by  the  Humane  Society  of 
Maflachufetts,  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  (liipwrecked 
mariners. 

The  principal  bufinefs  of  the  town  is  the  cod-filhery,  em- 
ploying about  2000  tons  of  Ihipping  and  about  300  men 
annually.  Many  of  the  filhing  veflels  make  voyages  to  the 
fouthern  ftates  in  the  winter  feafon.  The  exports  in 
1795  exceeded  70,000  dollars,  and  in  1796  amounted  to  near 
130,000  dollars.  The  produce  of  the  fifhery  was  formerly 
fold  at  Bofton,  or  Salem  ; but  it  is  now'  almofc  w'holly  ex- 
ported from  the  town.  The  proceeds  of  the  foreign 
voyages  are  generally  conveyed  to  Bollon  for  a market. 
During  tlie  war  for  independence,  Plymouth  fuffered  much, 
and  was  reduced  to  a ftate  of  great  diftrefs ; but  it  has 


fince  revived,  and  both  the  tow'n  and  its  environs  have  been 
improved.  A ftage  pafles  to  Bofton  twice  a-week,  and  an 
aqueduCt  is  conftruCted  for  bringing  frelh  water  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  townfhip  abounds  w'ith  ponds  (amounting 
to  more  than  too)  and  dreams.  Bellington  fea  covers  near 
300  acres,  about  tw'o  miles  from  the  tow'u,  and  from  it  runs 
a dream,  which  fupplies  the  aqueduCt.  South  pond  is 
much  larger.  Many  of  the  ponds  abound  with  white  and 
red  pearch,  pike,  and  other  freflr-w'ater  filh,  and  in  the 
numerous  brooks  which  run  into  the  fea  are  found  excel- 
lent trout.  Thefe  ponds  and  dreams  are  frequently  feenes 
of  amufement  for  parties  of  both  fexes,  in  the  fummer 
feafon.  At  the  villages  of  Monument  Ponds  and  Eel  river, 
and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  tow'nfhip,  many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  farmers ; and  in  the  town  the  gardens  are 
numerous  and  w'ell-cultivated,  and  aided  by  the  aqueduCt 
will  furnifh  a fupply  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  fituation  of  the  town  is  pleafant  and  healthful,  but 
the  eafterly  winds  of  the  fpring  are  noxious.  Although  the 
market  is  not  regularly  fupplied,  fowd,  filh,  poultry,  and  wild 
fow'l  are  plentiful,  and  cheaper,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
fea-port  of  the  fame  fize.  The  people  are  fober,  induf- 
tidous,  and  friendly.  Plymouth  is  the  firft  fettlement  in  New 
England,  in  1620,  but  is  peopled,  principally,  by  the  defend- 
ants of  the  ancient  dock,  intermixed  with  a few  foreigners. 
The  rock  on  w'hich  their  forefathers  firft  landed,  was  con- 
veyed, in  1774,  from  the  (hore  to  a fquare  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  Although  fifhing  and  foreign  commerce  engage 
at  prefent  almoft  the  w'hole  native  capital  of  the  town,  a 
variety  of  circumftances  will  probably  render  it,  at  fome 
future  period,  a confiderable  manufacturing  town. 

Plymouth,  a town  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut, 
containing  1882  inhabitants — Alfo,  a port  and  half-flrire 
tow'll  in  Grafton  county.  New  Hampfhire,  on  the  S.  fide 
of  Baker’s  river,  at  its  mouth,  w'here  it  falls  into  the  river 
Pemigewaflet ; 45  miles  N.  of  Concord ; incorporated  in 
1763,  and  containing  937  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town  of 
New  York,  in  Onondago  county  ; lying  about  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Geneva,  on  a beautiful  declivity  on  the  E.  fide  of 
Seneca  lake,  and  commanding  a view  of  the  whole  lake. 
The  fituation  is  healthful  and  pleafant,  well  watered  by 
copious  fprings  : more  than  twenty  houfes  were  built  here 
in  1796.  The  new  ftate  road  interfeCts  this  town,  and 
here  is  a ferry  acrofs  the  lake  to  another  thriving  town  on 
the  oppofite  fide.^ — Alfo,  the  name  of  two  tow'iifiiips  in 
Pennfylvania,  one  in  Luzerne  county,  and  tlie  other  in  that 
of  Montgomery  ; the  former  has  765,  and  the  latter  895 
inhabitants. — Alfo,  a tow’ii  of  North  Carolina,  about  20 
miles  from  Edenton,  and  a place  of  confiderable  trade  ; the 
navigation  is  free  and  open,  and  the  two  places  have  a 
conftant  communication  acrofs  Albemarle  found. — Alfo,  a 
fettlement  on  the  S.  peninfula  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  de- 
pendence of  Jeremie. — Alfo,  a townfliip  in  Windfor  county', 
Vermont,  formerly  Saltafli,  12  miles  W.  of  Windfor;  con- 
taining 834  inhabitants. 

Plymouth  Tonvn,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Tobago.  N. 
lat.  10°  10'.  W.  long.  60°  3', 

Plymouth  Marble,  among  our  Artijicers,  a term  ufed 
for  a fort  of  marble  dug  in  great  plenty  about  Plymouth, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  Devonfliire,  w'here  it  lies  in  very  thick 
ftrata,  and  whence  it  is  brought  in  large  quantities  to  us  ; 
and  w'hen  wrought  looks  little  lefs  beautiful  than  fome  of 
the  Italian  marble. 

It  is  very  hard  and  firm,  and  of  a beautiful  texture  ; its 
ground  is  a blueifh-white,  and  its  variegations  are  principally 
a pale  red,  and  in  fmaller  quantities  brown  and  yellow ; 
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thefe  lie  in  very  orderly  beds,  and  often  there  is  a very 
agreeable  glow  of  a faint  red  diffufed  through  the  whole 
fubftance.  It  is  remarkable  even  in  its  whole  ftruft lire,  and 
is  therefore  capable  of  a more  than  ordinarily  elegant  poliih, 

PLYMPTON,  a townfhip  in  Plymouth  county,  Mafla- 
chufetts ; 45  miles  S.E.  of  Bofton,  containing  900  inha- 
bitants. 

PLYMPTON-MAURICE,  or  Earls-Plympton,  a 
borough  and  market  town  in  the  hundred  of  Plympton,  and 
county  of  Devon,  England,  is  216  miles  W.S.W.  from 
the  metropolis,  and  39  miles  S.W.  from  Exeter,  Accord- 
ing to  the  population  returns  of  181 1,  it  contains  92  houfes, 
and  715  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  ftannary  towns,  and 
formerly  conftituted  part  of  the  honour  of  Plympton,  to 
which  no  fewer  than  eighty-nine  knight’s  fees  were  append- 
ant, when  it  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Richard  de 
Rivers,  or  Redverfe,  earl  of  Devon  (hire.  That  nobleman 
built  here  a magnificent  caftle,  and  made  it  the  capital  feat 
of  his  barony.  He  and  his  fucceffors  likewife  conferred 
upon  the  town  confiderable  privileges.  Baldwin  de  Rivers 
granted  it  a charter  of  incorporation,  which  was  fuccellively 
confirmed  and  extended  by  Edward  HI.,  Richard  II.,  and 
Henry  V.  and  VI.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a ii'jw  char- 
ter, under  which  the  town  is  now  governed  by  a mayor,  a 
recorder,  eight  aldermen,  a bailiff,  and  a town  clerk.  The 
mayor  is  invefted  with  the  powers  of  a juilice  of  the  peace, 
and  holds  a court  of  record  at  Hated  intervals. 

Plympton  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  done 
fo,  though  irregularly,  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Thefe 
are  elefted  by  the  mayor  and  free  burgeffes,  who  are  elli- 
mated  at  one  hundred  in  number.  The  mayor  is  the  re- 
turning officer.  The  market  day  here  is  Saturday  every 
week  ; befides  which  there  are  four  annual  fairs.  The 
houfes  are  chiefly  difpofed  in  two  flreets,  extending  at  right 
angles  with  each  other  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  letter  T. 
The  church  is  only  a chapel  annexed  to  the  church  of 
Plympton  St.  Mary,  an  adjoining  parifli  and  village.  The 
living  is  a curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  canons 
of  Windfor.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a guildhall 
and  a free-fchool.  The  guildhall  is  an  ancient  ftrufture- 
fupported  on  ftone  pillars,  and  contains,  among  other  por- 
traits, one  of  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  painted  by  himfelf. 
The  free-fchool  was  erefted  in  1664,  by  one  of  the  truftees 
of  Elizeus  Hele,  efq.  of  Fardel,  who  bequeathed  1500/. 
per  annum,  to  be  expended  in  charitable  pUrpofes.  Of  this 
fchool,  the  father  of  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds  was  mafter  for 
many  years,  and  in  the  matter’s  houfe  belonging  to  it  the 
celebrated  artitt  himfelf  was  born  on  the  i6th  July  1723. 
See  Reynolds. 

Plympton  St.  Mary,  above-mentioned  as  adjoining  to 
Plympton- Earls,  is  a village  and  parifli  of  very  confiderable 
antiquity.  The  church  was  formerly  collegiate  for  a dean 
or  provott,  and  four  prebendaries  with  other  minitters. 
This  college  is  faid  to  have  been  of  the  foundation  of  one 
of  the  Saxon  kings.  It  was  diflolved  by  William  Warle- 
watt,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  on  the  refufal  of  its  religious  to 
difcard  their  wives  in  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  fynod, 
held  in  London  A.D.  1 102>  by  which  celibacy  was  enjoined 
to  the  clergy.  That  prelate  afterwards  fettled  here  a 
prior  and  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguttin.  The 
benefaftions  conferred  on  this  priory  by  earl  Baldwin  and 
others  were  immenfe,  and  rendered  it  the  richett  monaftic 
inftitution  in  the  diocefe  of  Exeter.  Its  revenues  at  the 
time  of  the  diffolution  were  valued  at  912/.  i2s.  id.  per 
annum.  The  fcite  was  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to 
Arthur  Champernon,  efq.  Here  was  alfo  an  hofpital  for 
lepers.  The  parifh  of  Plympton  St.  Mary,  exclufive  of 
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Plympton-Earls,  contains,  according  to  the  parliamentarv 
returns  of  1811,  272  houfes,  1727  inhabitants. 

Near  Plympton  is  Boringdon,  the  ancient  feat  of  the 
Parkers,  and  now  the  property  of  their  reprefentative  John 
Parker,  earl  of  Boringdon.  The  manfiou  which  was  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century  has  been  converted  into  a farm- 
houfe,  and  has  confequently  undergone  great  alteration  and 
diminution  fince  the  removal  of  the  family  feat  to  Saltram, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  lady  Catharine  Parker.  Saltram 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  fituation  ; for  exclufive 
of  the  diverfity  of  landfcape  difplayed  by  the  furrounding 
pleafure  grounds,  the  pi'ofpedts  which  it  commands  “ of 
Plymouth  found,  the  town,  citadel.  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
and  the  endlefs  variety  of  effefts  peculiar  to  the  fea  and  har- 
bour, are  extremely  interetting  and  amufing.”  The  houfe 
is  the  largett  in  the  county,  and  contains  a valuable  collec- 
tion of  paintings  by  ancient  and  modern  matters.  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv.  by  John  Britton,  F.S.A. 
and  E.W.  Brayley. 

PLYNTERIA,  nXuvTEpia,  in  Antiquity,  a fettival  in 
honour  of  Aglaurus,  the  daughter  of  king  Cecrops,  or 
rather  of  Minerva,  who  had  from  that  lady  the  name  of 
Aglaurus.  Thefe  were  the  holidays  of  Minerva,  which 
was  reckoned  unlucky,  at  which  time,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon, they  fliut  up  the  temples  of  that  goddefs.  It  was 
exprefsly  forbidden  to  purfue  any  work  whatever  on  the 
day  of  this  fettival,  even  in  cafes  of  neceffity.  It  waa  then 
allowable  by  the  law  of  Solon  to  fwear  by  the  three  names 
of  Jupiter  Propitious,  Expiator,  and  Defender.  For  the 
ceremonies  obferved  at  this  folemnity,  fee  Potter,  ArchEeol- 
Grasc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  tom.  i.  p.  425. 

PNEUMA,  riv£U|W«,  in  Hippocrates,  fometimes  imports 
fpirit,  air,  or  vapour,  and  frequently  it  fignifies  the  breath, 
that  is,  the  air  drawn  in  by  infpiration,  and  expelled  during 
expiration.  But  pneuma,  by  the  above  quoted  author,  is 
often  ufed  to  exprefs  a difficult,  fliort,  and  laborious  refpira- 
tion. 

PNEUMATICS,  Pneumatice,  called  alfo  Pneuma- 
tology  and  Pneumatofophy,  the  dodfrine  and  contemplation  of 
fpirits,  and  fpiritual  fubttances. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  ■crvEt/pia,  fpiritus,  breath; 
whence,  from  the  different  acceptations  of  that  word  either 
as  an  incorporeal  fubftance,  or  as  air,  there  arife  two  forts 
of  pneumatics. 

Pneumatics,  in  the  Schools,  is  frequently  ufed  for  the 
doftrine  of  fpirits ; as  God,  angels,  and  the  human  foul. 
See  Spirit. 

In  this  fenfe  pneumatics  coincide  with  what  we  otherwife 
call  metaphyfics. 

Pneumatics  is  more  commonly  ufed  among  us  for  the 
doftrine  of  the  air  ; or  that  part  of  natural  philofophy 
which  treats  of  the  nature,  properties,  and  effedts  of  the 

air. 

Some  make  pneumatics  a branch  of  mechanics ; becaufe 
it  confiders  the  air  in  motion,  with  the  effedls  of  it.  It 
is  certainly  a fitter  of  hydroftatics  ; the  one  confidering  air 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  other  does  water. 

Wolfius,  in  lieu  of  pneumatics,  ufes  the  word  aerometry, 
q.  d.  the  art  of  meafuring  the  air. 

The  dodfrine  and  laws  of  pneumatics,  will  be  found  under 
Air,  Atmosphere,  Elasticity,  Gravity,  Compres- 
sion, Condensation,  Rarefaction,  Expansion,  &c. 

Pneumatic  Mcuhina  or  antlia  pneumatica,  denotes 

the  air-pump. 

Pneumatic  Se8  of  phyficians,  a fubdivifion  of  the  me- 
thodic fedf,  which  took  place  at  Rome,  and  is  afcribed  to 
two  or  three  different  perfons,  who  are  feverally  efteemed  its 

founders. 
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founders.  The  chief  diftinftion  of  the  pneumatic  feft,  con- 
fided in  referring  to  a particular  fpirit,  or  pneuma,  which 
they  confidered  to  arife  from  the  heart  and  arteries.  See 
Medicine,  Hijlory  of. 

PNEUMATOCELE,  from  ’w^iVjxx,  wind,  and  k>;Xh,  a 
Utmour,  in  Surgery,  a fwelling  containing  air : alfo  a wind 
rupture ; a complaint  which  is  fpoken  of  by  many  furgical 
writers ; but  has  no  real  exillence.  Hernial  tumours  do, 
indeed,  fometimes  include  air,  which  is  combined  within  the 
protruded  bowel,  or  elfe  produced  in  the  cellular  membrane 
from  putrefaftion  in  the  houghing  date  of  the  difeafe.  Yet 
it  is  not  the  accidental  prefence  of  fuch  air  that  conditutes 
the  rupture  or  hernia  ; but  the  protrufion  of  fome  of  the 
vifcera  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

PNEUMATODES,  a word  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to 
exprefs  a perfon  who  fetches  his  breath  fhort  and  quick  ; 
and  fometimes  for  one  who  has  his  belly  or  ilia  much  dif- 
tended  by  flatulencies.  Pneumutias  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame 
double  fenfe. 

PNEUMATOMACHI,  nvwixa.'lofji.xxoi,  in  Ecclefuifical 
Hijlory,  ancient  heretics,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  oppofed 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  placing  him  in  the  number 
of  creatures. 

PNEUMATOMPHALOS,  from  ■ro-Ew^/a,  wind,  and 
ejj.0a\o-,  the  navel,  in  Surgery,  a rupture  of  the  navel,  con- 
taining air,  or  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  wind. 

PNEUMATOSIS,  in  Medicine,  from  Tcvtvjj.x,  air,  a term 
denoting  large  accumulations  of  air  in’  any  cavity  of  the 
body.  It  may  include,  therefore,  not  only  tympanites,  but 
emphyfema.  In  this  fenfe  Sauvages  employs  the  term,  and 
defcribes  four  fpecies  of  pneumatofis  ; the  fird  he  calls 
fpontanea,  as  it  arifes  without  any  evident  caufe;  the  fecond, 
traumatica,  which  originates  from  wounds  of  the  lungs, 
whence  the  air  is  permitted  to  efcape  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  whole  body  ; the  third,  venenata,  arifing  from 
poifons  ; and  the  fourth,  hyf  erica,  when  the  air  is  confined 
to  the  domach  and  intedines.  (See  his  Nofol.  Method, 
clafs  X.  gen.  5. ) See  alfo  Emphysema. 

PNEUMONANTHE,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by 
many  botanical  writers  to  a fpecies  of  gentiana,  called  alfo 
by  fome  the  calathian  violet. 

PNEUMONIA,  in  Medicine,  from  the  lungs, 

fignifies  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  its  inveding  mem- 
brane. It  includes,  therefore,  both  the  forms  of  the  dileafe, 
peripneumony  and  pleurify.  See  Peripneumony. 

PNEUMONICS,  nv  £up.ovi;t«,  medicines  proper  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  lungs,  in  which  refpiration  is  affefted. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  lungs,  or 

<usjvjfjLX,  fpiritus,  breath. 

Of  this  number  are  fulphur,  lung-wort,  hyfl'op,  ground- 
ivy,  and  colt’s-foot ; they  are  ufed  in  phthifes,  adhmas, 
peripneumonies,  pleurifies,  &c. 

PNEUMORA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  infefts  of  the 
■order  Hemiptera.  The  generic  charadler  is ; body  ovate,  in- 
flated, diaphanous  ; head  infledfed,  armed  with  jaws  ; thorax 
convex,  carinate  beneath  ; wing-cafes  defledted,  membra- 
naceous ; legs  formed  for  running.  There  are  three  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  and  they  all  appear  to  confid  of  a mere  hol- 
low inflated  membrane ; by  rubbing  together  their  ferrate 
or  toothed  legs,  they  make  a fhrill  kind  of  noife  morning 
and  evening ; and  they  follow  a light ; they  are  fo  nearly 
allied  to  the  cricket  tribe,  that  they  have  been  ranked  by 
Fabricius  with  the  Gryllus  genus. 

Species. 

Immacui.ata.  Green  fpotted  with  white ; wing-cafes 
Vox.  XXVII. 


immaculate.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
Fabricius  it  is  the  Gryllus  papillofus. 

Maculata.  Wing-cafes  green,  with  fquare  white 
fpots. 

6-Guttata.  Wing-cafes  green,  with  two  white  fpots; 
abdomen  with  three  white  fpots  on  each  fide.  This  is  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

PNIGITIS  Terra,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  An- 
cients, a name  given  at  diflerent  periods  of  time  to  two  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  earth  : the  terra  pnigitis  of  Diofcorides 
and  Pliny  being  a grey  marie,  and  the  pnigitis  of  Galen  a 
black  clay. 

The  lad  of  thefe  is  faid  to  be  a very  valuable  adringent, 
and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  well  deferving  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  praftice  of  phyfic. 

PNIGMOS,  from  -n-nya),  I fujfocate,  in  Medicine,  a kind 
of  fuffocation,  from  whatever  caufe : it  is  very  often  ufed 
to  exprefs  that  of  hyderic  fits  in  women. 

PNIX,  a word  ufed  by  phyficians  to  exprefs  thefuffoca- 
tion  frorn  hyderic  fits,  or  any  other  caufe. 

PO,  m Geography,  Padus,  (which  fee,)  a river  of  Italy, 
which  rifes  in  mount  Vifo,  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Saluzzo,  feven  miles  N.  of  Chateau  Dauphin, 
traverfes  a part  of  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo,  the  province 
of  Chieri,  the  duchy  of  Montferrat,  the  Milanefe,  Man- 
tuan, and  Ferrarefe,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  by  a 
great  number  of  mouths. 

Po,  Department  of,  one  of  the  fix  departments  into  w'hich 
Piedmont  was  divided,  after  having  been  united  to  the 
French  republic,  Augud  26,  1802,  the  other  five  being 
Doire,  Sefia,  Marengo,  Tanara,  and  Stura.  This  depart- 
ment is  formed  of  the  didrift  of  Turin,  quatre-vallois,  and 
the  marquifate  of  Sufa,  in  N.  lat.  45°,  lying  between  Doire 
and  Stura,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  bounded  by  the  Alps, 
containing  264  fquare  leagues,  and  395,193  inliabitants. 
It  is  divided  into  three  circles,  viec.  Sufa,  including  61,236 
inhabitants;  Turin,  232,313;  Pignerol,  101,634.  Situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  broken  into  vallies,  hiUs,  and 
plains,  the  foil  of  this  department  is  of  various  qualities. 
The  plains  and  vallies,  in  general,  are  fei'tile.  In  the  moun- 
tains are  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  quarries  of  marble, 
done.  Hate,  &c. 

Po,  Lower,  a department  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy, 
compofed  of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  the  valley  of  Co- 
machio. 

Po,  Upper,  a department  of  Italy,  formed  of  the  Cre- 
monefe,  the  Cremafco,  and  the  Lodefan. 

Po,  the  Vale  of  the,  one  of  the  four  regions  into  which 
Italy  may  be  divided;  it  extends  about  260  miles  in  length, 
and  in  breadth,  where  wided,  150.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Alps  and  Apennines  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.,  and  on  the  E. 
lies  open  to  the  Adriatic.  The  fecond  region  is  the  traft 
inclofed  by  the  Apennines,  forming  the  Roman  and  Tufcan 
territories.  The  third  is  confined  to  the  Campania  Felix, 
and  its  immediate  dependencies,  fuch  as  the  borders  and  the 
iflands  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  of  the  plains  of  Pcedum. 
The  lad  confids  of  Abruzzo,  ApUlia,  Calabria,  and  the 
fouthcrn  extremities  of  Italy. 

The  fird  of  thefe  regions  has  been  reprefented  by  many, 
as  perhaps  the  mod  fertile  and  the  mod  delicious  territory  ia 
the  univerfe.  It  owes  this  fertihty  to  the  many  dreams  that 
defcend  from  the  bordering  mountains,  and  furnifh  a Cen- 
dant fupply  to  the  majedic  river  that  interfefts  it.  Mr. 
Eudace,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  “ Claflical  Tour,’’ 
avoids  the  name  frequently  given  to  the  plains  of  the  Po  or 
of  Milan.  Lombardy  (which  fee)  is,  he  fays,  a barbarous 
5 P appellation, 
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appellation,  derived  from  one  of  the  fiercell  tribes  that  in- 
vaded and  wafted  this  delicious  region.  After  more  than 
two  centuries  of  devaftation  and  reftlefs  warfare,  they  were 
exterminated  by  Charlemagne  ; and  our  author  does  not  fee 
why  their  name  fhould  furvive  their  exiftence,  or  why  a bar- 
barous term  fltould  difplace  a Latin  appellation. 

Po,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Kiang-nan  ; 
260  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking,  N.  lat.  33°  45'.  E.  long. 
115°  14'. — Alfo,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-tong  ; 262  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  35°  48'.  E, 
long.  115°  14'. 

POA,  in  Botany;  itox,  a general  name  for  grafsy  or 
herbage,  is  appropriated  by  Linnaeus  to  this,  one  of  the  moft 
common  and  copious  genera  of  the  grafs  family. — Linn. 
Gen.  34.  Schreb.  49.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  385.  Mart. 
Mill.  Di£l.  V.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  95.  Prodr.  FI.  Grace. 
Sibth.  V.  I.  53.  Schrad.  Germ.  v.  i.  278.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  I.  153.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  179. 
Purfli  North-Amer.  v.  i.  78.  JuH.  32.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  43.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  i.  67. — Clafs  and  order, 
Triandrla  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  ovate,  pointed,  awnlefs 
valves,  collefting  the  numerous  florets  into  a two-ranked 
ovate-oblong  fpikelet.  Cor.  of  two  ovate,  flrarpifli,  con- 
cave, compreffed  valves,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx, 
membranous  at  the  edges.  Neftary  of  two  acute  or  torn 
leaflets,  gibbous  at  the  bafe.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  ca- 
pillary ; anthers  forked  at  each  end.  Pifl-  Germen  fu- 
perior,  roundifli ; ftyles  two,  reflexed,  villous ; ftigmas 
feathery.  Peric.  none,  the  corolla  unites  itfelf  to  the  feed, 
and  does  not  feparate.  Seed  one,  oblong,  pointed,  com- 
prefled  at  each  fide,  covered  by  the  corolla. 

Obf.  In  fome  fpecies  the  florets  are  connedled  at  the 
bafe  by  a fine  web  of  folded  filky  threads. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  many-flowered.  Spikelet 
rounded  at  the  bafe.  C-orolla  of  two  ovate,  rather  acute, 
awnlefs  valves,  membranous  at  the  edge. 

Of  this  large  and  valuable  genus  the  14th  edition  of  Syft. 
Veg.  contains  33  fpecies;  Willdenow  reckons  up  61  ; but 
we  fufpeft  the  laft  of  thefe,  P.  plumofa,  not  to  be  different 
from  his  n.  38,  the  Linnaean  tenella.  The  Britilh  fpecies 
are  18,  which  we  ftiall  particularize,  along  with  a few  of 
the  moft  remarkable  exotic  ones.  Mr.  Brown  deferibes 
21  Pote,  moftly  new,  in  his  New  Holland  Prodromus. 

P.  aquatica.  Reed  Meadow-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  98. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1315.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  5. 
t.  12.  Knapp,  t.  44.  (Gramen  aquaticum  majus ; Ger. 
Em.  6.) — Panicle  ereft,  branched,  lax.  Spikelets  fix- 
flowered,  linear.  Florets  obtufe,  with  feven  ribs, — In 
ditches  and  about  the  banks  of  rivers,  perennial,  flowering 
in  July,  confpicuous  for  its  large  fize  and  reedy  afpeft. 
Its  colour  is  a light,  not  at  all  glaucous,  green.  Stein  five 
or  fix  feet  high.  Leaves  flat,  acute,  broad,  ftraight,  rough 
at  the  edges  and  keel,  with  a nearly  fmooth  flieath,  and  a 
fliort,  entire,  very  blunt  Jlipula.  Panicle  very  large  and 
numeroully  branched,  the  fubdivifions  rather  zigzag,  rough. 
Calyx  almoft  equal,  whitifh,  poliflied.  Florets  from  five 
to  eight,  fcarcely  more,  nearly  cylindrical,  fomewhat  dif- 
tant,  obtufe,  rough,  purplifti  at  the  outer  part. 

Cattle  are  faid  to  be  fond  of  this  grafs,  though  coarfe. 
It'ufually  makes  a principal  part  of  marlh-land  hay. 

P.  jluitans.  Floating  Meadow-grafs.  Scop.  Cam.  ed.  2. 
V.  I.  73.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1520. 
Knapp,  t.  45.  (Feftuca  fluitans ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  iii. 
Curt-  Lond.  fafe.  1.  t.  7.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  113.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  426.  Glyceria  fluitans;  Brown  Prodr.  N. 
H0II.  V.  I.  179.) — Panicle  branched,  divaricated.  Spike- 
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lets  clofe-prelfed,  cylindrical,  many-flowered.  Florets  ob» 
tufe,  with  feven  ribs,  and  intermeiate  ones  at  the  bafe. — 
In  ditches  and  flow  rivulets,  perennial,  flowering  through^ 
out  the  fummer,  in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  Mr.  Brown 
found  it  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  the  feeds 
probably  having  been  carried  from  England  by  accident. 
This  writer  has  feparated  it  as  a genus  from  Poa,  chiefly 
becaufe  of  the  Jligmas  being  repeatedly  branched,  and  the 
ne&ary  a folitary  flefliy  fcale.  But  the  neighbouring  fpecies 
of  Poa,  wanting  thefe  charaders,  feem  too  ftridly  akin  te 
this  to  allow  of  fuch  a feparation.  The  root  creeps  ex- 
tenfively.  Stems  fpreading  widely,  floating  for  the  moft 
part,  with  their  lower  leaves,  on  the  ftili  furface  of  the 
water.  Sheaths  long,  comprefled,  ftriated,  fmooth.  StU 
pulas  fliort,  triangular,  jagged.  The  larger  branches  of 
the  panicle  fpread  widely,  and  are  accompanied  by  fliort 
more  ered  ones.  The  fliort  intermediate  ribs,  at  the  bot- 
tom part  of  each  jloret,  afford  a peculiar  charader. 

P.  diflans.  Reflexed  Meadow-grafs.  Linn.  Mant.  32. 
Willd.  n.  55.  Ait.  n.  22.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  986.  Knapp, 
t.  47.  (P.  retroflexa;  Curt.  Lond.  fafe,  6.  t.  10.  P.  fa- 

lina ; Pollich.  Palat.  v.  i.  89.) — Panicle  branched,  fpread- 
ing ; the  branches  at  length  reflexed.  Spikelets  of  five, 
very  obtufe,  flightly  five-ribbed,  fliining  florets. — In  mea- 
dows, and  amongft  rubbifli,  chiefly  near  the  fea,  in  various 
parts  of  England.  Jacquin  found  it  in  Auftria.  The  root 
is  fibrous,  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  about  a foot  high,  de- 
cumbent at  the  lower  part,  ftriated,  fmooth  to  the  touch. 
Leaves  glaucous,  flat,  with  long  fheaths,  and  a blunt  emar- 
ginate  Jlipula.  Panicle  ered,  with  branches  of  various 
lengths,  feveral  together,  remarkable  for  being  ftrongly 
bent  downwards  as  they  advance  in  age.  Florets  much  like 
the  aquatica  in  their  form  and  arrangement,  but  with  only 
five  ribs.  Vahl  in  his  Symbolse,  v.  2.  19,  moft  unaccount- 
ably confounds  this  grafs  with  Gouan’s  P.  divaricata, 
Willd.  n.  56. 

P.  maritima.  Creeping  Sea  Meadow-grafs.  1 Hudf.  42. 
Willd.  n.  39.  Ait.  n.  16.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1140.  Knapp, 
t.  46.  FI.  Dan.  t.  251. — Panicle  branched,  rather  clofe. 
Spikelets  of  five  bluntifli,  nearly  cylindrical,  flightly  five- 
ribbed  florets.  Root  creeping.  — Native  of  fandy  falt- 
marflies,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July. 
Akin  to  the  laft,  but  the  creeping  root,  branches  of  the 
panicle  ered  after  flowering,  rarely  divaricated,  and  longer, 
more  acute  jlorets,  diftinguilh  the  prefent  fpecies. 

P.  dura.  Hard  Meadow-grafs.  Scop.  Cam,  ed.  2. 
v.  I.  70.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n,  181.  Schrad. 
Germ.  v.  i.  284.  Hoft.  Gram.  Auftr.  v.  2.  53.  t.  73, 
(Cynofurus  durus ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  105.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  I.  413.  Pollich  Palat,  t.  i.  f.  1.) — Spike  nearly  fimple. 
Spikelets  feflile,  alternate,  crowded,  rigid,  obtufe,  com- 
preffed, all  turned  one  way,  of  about  five  elongated  ribbed 
florets. — Native  of  fandy  wafte  ground  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Root  annual,  of 
many  long  fimple  fibres.  Stems  numerous,  two  to  four 
inches  high,  fpreading  in  every  diredion,  leafy,  rigid,  fome- 
times  branched  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  glaucous.  Spike  ovate, 
an  inch  long,  rigid,  its  zigzag  fmooth  ftalk  vifible  at  the 
back  only.  Spikelets  about  a dozen,  linear-oblong,  glaucous, 
all  their  glumes  ftrongly  ribbed,  and  each  bordered  with  a 
broad  white  membrane.  This  fpecies  is  clofely  allied  to  the 
preceding  and  the  following  ones,  nor  has  it  any  charader 
of  Cynofurus.  It  has  not  been  found  in  Britain. 

P.  procumbens.  Procumbent  Sea  Meadow-grafs.  Curt. 
Lond.  fafe.  6.  t.  II.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  532.  Knapp,  t.  49. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  3.  (P.  rupeftns ; With.  146. 

t.  26.  Gramen  maritimum,  paniculis  afperis  loliaceis ; 

I Bocc. 
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Bocc.  Muf.  135.  I.  95.) — Panicle  lanceolate,  denfe,  rough, 
turned  one  way ; , common  llalk  round.  Spikelets  cylin- 
drical, of  about  five  bluntifli,  ribbed  florets. — Native  of 
fandy  inundated  wafte  ground,  near  the  fea,  in  England, 
Holland,  and  Sicily,  flowering  in  fummer.  The  root  is 
annual.  Whole  plant  much  like  P.  dura,  but  more  flender, 
taller,  and  lefs  rigid,  with  a doubly  compound  panicle,  not 
a [pike,  and  far  more  numerous,  fmaller,  cylindrical 
fpikelets. 

P.  rigida.  Rigid  Meadow-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10 1. 
"Willd.  n.  40.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  2.  t.  4.  Knapp,  t.  48. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1371. — Panicle  lanceolate,  denfe,  fmooth, 
two-ranked,  turned  one  way ; common  ftalk  bordered. 
Spikelets  of  feven  cylindrical,  riblefs  florets. — Common  on 
the  tops  of  dry  walls,  and  in  barren  fandy  ground,  annual, 
flowering  in  June.  The  whole  plant  is  four  or  five  inches 
high,  of  a peculiarly  rigid,  elaflic,  wiry  habit,  and  purplifli- 
brown  hue.  Every  part  is  fmaller  than  in  the  laft. 

P.  divaricata.  Straggling  Meadow-grafs.  Gouan  II- 
luftr.  4.  t.  2.  f.  I.  Willd.  n.  56.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  i. 
75.  (Gramen  phalaroides,  fparfa  panicula,  minimum  an- 
guftifolium  ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  44.  f.  1.) — Panicle  capillary, 
divaricated,  with  coryjnbofe  branches.  Flower-ftalks  club- 
fhaped.  Florets  four.  Leaves  brillle-lhaped. — Native  of 
the  fouth  of  France  and  of  Barbary.  A fmall,  delicate, 
flender,  annual  grafs,  with  the  habit  of  Aira  caryophyllea, 
for  which  the  plate  of  Barrelier  has  been  quoted,  a circum- 
ftance  that  has  caufed  fome  confufion.  It  flowers  in  the 
fpring,  and  has  a very  elegant  afpeft.  The  thickened 
Jlower-Jlalh,  and  the  crowded  little  fliining  fpikelets,  are 
charaiSteriftic  of  this  fpecies. 

P.  Eragrojlis.  Spreading  Meadow-grafs.  Love-grafs. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  100.  Willd.  n.  24.  Ait.  n.  12.  Sm.  FI. 
Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  i.  57.  t.  73.  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  92.  (P.  megaf- 
tachya  ; Schrad.  Germ.  v.  i.  288.  Briza  Eragroftis ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  103.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  405.  Schreb. 
Gram.  t.  39.  G.  eranthemum,  feu  spaypurt? ; Barrel.  Ic. 
t.  43.) — Panicle  ere£t,  branched,  fpreading.  Spikelets 
linear,  many-flowered.  Florets  tumid,  with  three  keels. 
Stipula  briltly. — Native  of  Greece,  Barbary,  ^aly  and 
Switzerland,  though  not  known  to  Haller  as  a Swifs  plant ; 
fee  the  following  fpecies.  A very  elegant  annual  grafs, 
with  numerous  ferns,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  quite 
fmooth.  Leaves  fpreading,  grafs-green ; their  f ipula  of 
many  fine  hairs.  Panicle  ample,  loofe,  much  branched. 
Spikelets  linear,  alternate,  ftalked,  green  or  purplifli,  fliining. 
Florets  from  ten  to  thirty-fix,  imbricated,  ovate,  tumid, 
roughifli,  with  three  diftant  ribs  or  keels.  The  above  two 
plants  of  Linnaeus  are  certainly  one  and  the  fame,  differing 
merely  as  to  number  of  forets.  The  ripe  feed  being  uncon- 
nefted  with  the  corolla,  makes  the  plant  a Poa,  not  a 
Brixa. 

P . elegantijfma.  Elegant  Meadow-grafs.  ( P.  Eragroftis  ; 
Villars  Dauph.  v.  i.  135.  Schrad.  Germ.  v.  i.  287. 
Schreb.  Gram.  t.  38.  P.  n.  1450;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  2.  219. 
Gramen  phalaroides,  fparfa  Brizae  panicula  minus ; Barrel. 
Ic.  t.  44.  f.  2.  G.  paniculis  elegantilfimis,  minimum  ; 
Scheuchz.  Agr.  192.  t.  4.  f.  2.)  — Panicle  eredt,  branched, 
capillary,  fpreading.  Spikelets  lanceolate,  fcarcely  ten- 
flowered.  Florets  comprefled,  keeled,  three -ribbed.  Sti- 
pula  briftly. — Native  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy.' 
About  one-third  the  fize  of  the  foregoing,  with  fharper 
leaves,  dark  purple  tapering  fpikelets,  and  about  a quarter 
of  the  number  of  forets,  which  are  comprefled  and  keeled, 
with  one  obfolete  rib  at  each  fide,  near  the  edge.  This  is 
commonly  taken  for  P.  Eragrofis  of  Linnaeus,  but  errone- 
oufly,  he  having  never  been  acquainted  with  the  grafs  before 


us,  though  he  cites  fome  of  it^  fynonyms  for  his  P.  Era- 
grofis- above  defcribed. 

P.  compreffa.  Flat-ftalked  Meadow-grafs.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  loi.  Willd.  11.  42.  Ait.  n.  18.  Knapp,  t.  57.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  365.  Hoft,  Gram.  Auftr.  v.  2.  51.  t.  70. — Panicle 
denfe,  turned  one  way.  Stem  afcending,  comprefled.  Flo- 
rets angular,  connefted  at  the  bafe  by  a folded  web. — Com- 
mon in  dry  fields  and  on  walls,  in  Europe  as  well  as  Ame- 
rica. Mr.  Purflt  fays  it  is  known  in  the  laft-mentioned 
country  by  the  name  of  Blue  Grafs.  It  flowers  with  us  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  has  a perennial  creeping  root.  The 
whole  plant  is  rather  glaucous,  about  a foot  high,  readily 
known  by  its  very  ^zU  fem,  and  denfe  panicle,  whole  branches 
fpread  but  for  a fhort  period,  while  in  full  bloflbm.  Florets 
from  three  to  nine,  clofely  imbricated,  ovate,  angular,  three- 
ribbed,  bhmtifli,  purple  juft  under  the  wliite  membranous 
tip,  conaedted  together  at  the  bottom  by  a fet  of  fine  cot- 
tony fibres,  fliorter  than  in  fome  other  fpecies. 

P.  alpina.  Alpine  Meadow-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  99. 
Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1003.  Hoft.  Gram. 

Auftr.  V.  2.  49.  t.  67.  Knapp,  t.  50  and  t.  117 Panicle 

loofe.  Spikelets.  heart-fliaped,  of  about  four  flowers. 
Glumes  ovate,  rather  falcate,  not  connedted  by  a web. 
Lower  ftipulas  very  Ihort. — Native  of  the  mountains  of 
Lapland,  Germany,  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  the  Bi- 
thynian  Olympus,  flowering  in  fummer.  Root  tufted,  pe- 
rennial, with  fmooth  fibres.  Stems  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  high  ; leafy  below  ; fmooth,  fliining,  often  purplifli, 
above.  Radical  leaves  forming  a denfe  tuft ; thofe  on  the 
Item  furniflied  with  much  longer  fseaths  as  well  as  f ipulas. 
Panicle  fpreading,  fhort,  fomewhat  ovate,  with  angular, 
nearly  fmooth,  branches.  Spikelets  broad,  fliining,  elegantly 
variegated  with  green,  white,  and  a purplifli  brown.  “ Flo- 
rets ovate,  acute,  membranous  at  the  edge,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  filky,  and  the  keel  ftill  more  fo  feveral 
longifti  hairs,  but  no  complicated  web,  are  found  at  the 
bafe.  In  wet  feafons  the  fonvers  are  changed  into  buds, 
forming  young  plants,  as  Ihewn  in  Scheuchz.  Agroft. 
t.  4.  f.  14,  and  in  Engl.  Bot. 

P.  fexuofa.  Zigzag  Meadow-grafs.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  loi. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1123.  Knapp,  t.  51.  Ait.  n.  5.  (P.  laxa ; 
Willd.  n.  3.  Schrad.  Germ.  v.  i.  291.) — Panicle  denfe, 
fomewhat  drooping,  zigzag.  Spikelets  three-flowered. 
Glumes  ovate,  connedted  by  a web,  Stipulas  all  lanceolate. 
— Difcovered  on  the  Scottifti  mountain  of  Ben  Nevis,  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Mackay,  flowering  in  July.  Schrader  men- 
tions it  as  a native  of  various  alpine  fituations  in  Germany. 
The  root  is  fomewhat  creeping.  This  fpecies  is  of  a more 
flender  habit,  and  paler  glaucous  afpedt,  than  the  alpina, 
and  differs  eflentially  in  the  above  charadters.  The  glume* 
are  not  filky  at  the  keel  nor  margin. 

P.  lulbofa.  Bulbous  Meadow-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  I02,, 
a and  y,  not/?.  Willd.  n.  30.  Ait.  n.  21.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1071.  Knapp,  t.  53,  with  the  root  of  another  fpecies. 
(G.  vernum,  radice  afcalonitidis ; Vaill.  Paris,  t.  17.  f.  8.) 
— Panicle  (lightly  zigzag,  Spikelets  four-flowered.  Glumes 
veinlefs,  connedted  by  a web.  Leaves  finely  ferrated.  Stem 
bulbous  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  England,  in  dry  fandy  places.  WitJi  ua 
it  is  found  only  on  the  fandy  fea-coaft,  over  which  its  little 
dry  bulbs  are  blown  in  various  diredlions,  during  fummer, 
till  the  firft  rains  of  autumn  make  them  vegetate,  and  take 
deep  root.  The  plants  then  yield  abundance  of  (hort  denfe 
herbage,  a welcome  fpring  food  for  cattle,  and  flower  ia 
April  or  May ; having,  meanwhile,  formed  young  bulbs, 
like  a minute  kind  of  garlick,  which  are  difperfed,  like 
their  predeceffors,  after  the  leaves  wither.  The  ferns  are 
5 D 2 naturally 
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naturally  three  or  four  inches  high  ; in  a garden  they  rife  to 
above  a foot,  and  the  leaves  are  long  in  proportion.  The 
ferrated  foliage,  the  bulbs,  the  woolly  web  connefting  the 
florets,  and  their  broad  veinlefs  glumes,  clearly  afcertain  this 
fpecies.  The  panicle  is  fmall,  hoary  or  filvery,  and  purplifh. 
— We  have  gathered  this  grafs  for  the  moft  part  in  a vivi- 
parous Hate,  on  the  open  ground  near  St.  John  Lateran,  at 
Rome,  in  the  early  fpring.  This  is  probably  the  variety  /3 
of  Schrader  and  other  German  authors ; but  the  (3  of  Lin- 
nceus  is  a very  different,  much  taller,  and  greener  grafs, 
with  long  and  extremely  narrow  leaves,  an  elongated  panicle, 
of  numerous  viviparousyfowerj,  and  peculiarly  roughy?cwrr- 
flalhs.  Oriental  fpecimens  are  in  the  Linnaean  colleftion, 
apparently  fent  by  Haffelquifl.  This  is  what  Scheuchzer 
has  defcribed  in  his  Agrofographia  2II,  and  what  Morilon 
has  figured,  feft.  8.  t.  5.  f.  14,  after  Bauhin’s  Theatrum  32. 
But  the  bell  reprefentation  is  in  Barrelier,  t.  703.  f.  2.  We 
are  afraid  to  defcribe  this  as  a fpecies,  without  feeing  fome 
fpikelets  in  a natural  ftate ; but  we  are  perfuaded  it  is  per- 
fe<ftly  dillindt,  and  that  there  are,  befides,  other  bulbous 
Poa,  hitherto  confounded  with  the  true  bulbofa. 

P.  cafia.  Sea-green  Meadow-grafs.  FI.  Brit.  103. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1719.  Ait.  n.  7. — Panicle  fpreading.  Spike- 
lets  ovate,  five-flowered.  Glumes  lanceolate,  filky-edged, 
unconnefted  by  any  web.  Stipula  very  fhort  and  blunt. — 
Native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  feems  unknown  in  every  other  country.  The 
root  is  perennial,  fibrous,  tufted.  Whole  plant  very  glau- 
cous. Stems  eredt,  about  a foot  high,  round,  fmoothifh, 
with  two  joints  near  the  bottom.  Leaves  bluntifh,  flat, 
rough  to  the  touch,  except  on  the  back  near  the  bafe. 
Sheaths  roughifh,  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Stipula  fome- 
times  variable  in  fize  and  fhape.  Panicle  much  branched, 
rough.  Flowers  variegated  with  purple,  white,  and  green, 
each  outer  valve  marked  with  a filky  line  of  hairs,  near  the 
edges,  and  on  the  keel ; but  there  is  no  complicated  web 
connedling  the  florets.  The  doubtful  reference  to  Wither- 
ing is  to  be  ftruck  out  of  FI.  Brit.,  as  belonging  to  our 
glauca,  hereafter  mentioned,  which  Mr.  Knapp  has  by  mif- 
take  figured  for  ceefia, 

P.  trivialis.  Roughifh  Meadow-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  99. 
Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  8.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  2.  t.  6.  Knapp, 
t.  J4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1072.  (P.  dubia;  Leers  Herborn. 

28.  t.  6.  f.  5.) — Panicle  fpreading.  Spikelets  three- 
flow’ered.  Glumes  lanceolate,  five-ribbed,  connefted  by  a 
web.  Stem  roughilh.  Stipula  elongated. — Very  general 
in  meadows  and  paftures  throughout  Europe,  particularly 
where  the  foil  is  moift,  flowering  from  June  to  September, 
and  forming  perennial  tufts  of  valuable  herbage  for  the  food 
of  domeftic  cattle.  The  flems  are  a foot  and  half  high, 
rough  when  drawn  through  the  hand,  by  which  this  fpecies  is 
known  from  the  equally  common  and  ufeful  P.  praterfis. 
The  leaves  are  grafs-green,  pliant,  with  fheaths  of  their  own 
length,  crowned  with  an  oblong  pointed  fipula.  Panicle 
ample  and  fpreading.  with  five  ftrong  ribs,  wanting 

in  many  of  the  laft  defcribed.  The  web  which  connects 
them  is  copious  and  long.  P.  fetacea  of  Hudfon’s  firfl  edi- 
tion is  a mere  variety,  with  narrow  involute  leaves. 

P. pratenfis.  Smooth-ltalked  Meadow-grafs.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  99.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  9.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  2. 
t.  5.  Knapp,  t.  55.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1073. — Panicle  fpread- 
ing. Spikelets  four-flowered.  Glumes  lanceolate,  five- 
ribbed,  connefted  by  a web.  Item  fmooth.  Stipula  fhort 
and  blunt. — Equally  common  with  the  laft,  but  it  will  grow 
in  much  drier  fituations.  It  flowers  rather  earlier,  comes 
fooner  into  leaf,  but  Mr.  Curtis  remarks  that  the  trivialis 
produces  a better  crop  as  the  feafon  advances.  That  ex- 


cellent obferver  found  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  flem  the  beft  cru 
terion  for  diftinguifhing  this  from  the  laft  ; which  Hudfon 
and  Ehrhart  have  likewife  noted.  The  panicle  of  the  pre- 
fent  fpecies  is  moft  inclined  to  afl’ume  a purple  hue  ; and  the 
web  connecting  the fiorets  is  peculiarly  long  and  complicated. 
P.  anguflifolia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  99,  is  a trifling  variety,  whole 
lower  leaves  are  narrower  and  more  rigid,  with  roughifh 
fheaths,  and  the  panicle  is  fmaller.  This  variety  is  figured  in 
Leers,  t.  6.  £3. 

P.  humilis.  Short  Blueifh  Meadow-grafs.  Ehrh.  Ca- 
1am.  n.  115.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1387.  Ait.  n.  10.  (P.  fub- 

caerulea  ; Engl.  Bot.  t.  1004.  P.  casrulea  ; Knapp,  t.  118.) 
— Glaucous.  Panicle  fpreading.  Spikelets  ovate,  of  about 
three  acute  florets,  connected  by  a web.  Stipula  very  fhort 
and  blunt. — Native  of  mountainous  paftures  in  Weftmore- 
land,  Cumberland,  and  Anglefea,  flowering  in  June.  Root 
perennial,  creeping,  with  villous  fibres.  Stem  from  four  to 
fix  inches  high.  Whole  plant  glaucous.  Florets  ribbed, 
green  at  the  bafe,  purple  and  brown  in  the  middle,  white 
and  membranous  at  the  margin.  Schrader,  who  directs  us 
to  ftrike  out  the  fynonyms  of  Willdenow,  Haller,  and 
Scheuchzer,  quoted  in  FI.  Brit,  (as  belonging  to  his  fupina,. 
FI.  Germ.  v.  i.  289.)  thinks  the  prefent  plant  differs  from 
pratenfs  in  its  glaucous  colour  only.  We  agree  that  this  is 
the  chief  diftinftion,  but  it  feems  to  us  eflential.  Hudfon 
made  our  plant  a variety  of  pratenfs,  but  he  miftook  it  for 
the  Linnaean  alpina,  a widely  different  fpecies. 

P.  annua.  Annual  Meadow-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  99. 
Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  11.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  i.  t.  6. 
Mart.  Ruft.  t.  98.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1141.  Knapp,  t.  52. 
— Panicle  widely  fpreading.  Spikelets  ovate.  Florets 
a little  remote,  five-ribbed,  deftitute  of  a web.  Stem 
oblique,  compreffed. — Common  every  where  in  wafte  as 
well  as  cultivated  ground  throughout  Europe,  flowering  at  all 
times  of  the  year  when  the  weather  is  mild.  In  gardens  it  is 
a troublefome  weed  ; in  paftures  it  affords  excellent  food  for 
cattle,  and  is  rather  improved  than  damaged  by  being  trod- 
den. Though  the  roots  are  annual,  the  lower  part  of  the 
ferns  fpread  by  numerous  fibres,  and  thus  the  plant  extends 
itfelf  widely  during  fummer,  as  well  as  by  fcattering 
abundance  of  feed.  The  herbage  is  bright  green,  not  glau- 
cous. Leaves  flat,  with  a crumpled  appearance  here  and 
there.  Sheaths  compreffed,  crowned  with  a fharp fipula. 
Spikelets  ovate,  variegated  with  green  and  white,  rarely  red- 
difh.  Florets  a little  filky  at  the  back,  membranous  at  the 
edge,  deftitute  of  a web  at  their  bafe. 

P.  glauca.  Slender  Glaucous  Meadow-grafs.  FI.  Dan, 
t.  964,  With.  148.  fern.  FI.  Brit.  1388.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1720.  Ait.  n.  19.  (P.  casfia  ; Knapp,  t.  56.  P.  n.  1468  ; 
Hall.  Hift.  V.  2.  224.  Feftuca  airoides  ; Lamarck  Dicft. 
V.  2.  464,  excluding  the  reference  to  Haller’s  n.  1439,  which 
is  Feftuca  pumila  of  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  420.) — Panicle 
glaucous,  flender,  ereft.  Spikelets  ovate,  of  about  three 
flowers.  Glumes  bluntifh,  filky-edged,  unconneAed  by  any 
web.  Stipula  very  fhort. — Found  on  the  loftieft  mountains 
of  Wales  and  Scotland ; perennial,  flowering  in  June.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  glaucous,  and  of  a much  more  flender 
habit  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  in  which  laft  charadler  it 
approaches  the  following.  Schrader  indeed  fufpefts  it  to 
be  but  a mountain  variety  of  the  nemoralis.  The  fpikelets 
however  are  more  ovate  and  clofe,  and  we  believe  the  glau- 
cous colour  to  be  an  important  diftinftion.  If  however  the 
proximity  of  this,  in  other  refpe^Is,  to  nemoralis,  and  of  our 
humilis  to  pratenfs,  fhould  be  thought  to  invalidate  that  cha- 
rafter,  we  fubmit  our  opinion  to  the  teft  of  cultivation  by 
feed,  which  alone  can  decide  the  queftion. 

P.  nemoralis.  Wood  Meadow-grafs.  I.inn.  Sp.  PI.  102. 
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Willd.  n.  47.  Ait.  n.  20.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1265’.  Knapp, 
t.  58.  FI.  Dan.  t.  749.  Hoft.  Gram.  Aultr.  v.  2.  51.  t.  71. 
— Panicle  and  leaves  (lender.  Spikelets  lanceolate,  of  about 
three  flowers.  Glumes  acute,  obfoletely  five-ribbed.  Sti- 
pula  very  (hort,  notched. — This  grafs  compofes  the  tall 
thin  herbage  in  woods  or  groves  in  the  north  of  England,  as 
well  as  rather  mountainous  woods  throughout  Europe.  In 
lowlands  it  is  lefs  frequent,  except  on  chalk.  It  is  peren- 
nial, flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  The  whole  plant  is  ex- 
tremely (lender,  grafs-green,  one  and  a half,  or  two  feet 
high.  Stems  fmooth,  flattilh.  Leaves  rough  to  the  touch, 
taper -pointed.  Sheaths  fmooth,  tight,  comprefled,  (horter 
than  the  leaves.  St'ipula  ver-/  (hort,  notched,  or  torn. 
Panicle  nearly  eredt,  loofe,  capillary,  zigzag,  rough. 
Spikelets  fmall,  pale  green,  Janceolate  rather  than  ovate. 
Glumes  rough  at  the  keel.  Florets  from  two  to  four,  (hining, 
lanceolate,  filky  at  their  backs  and  hairy  at  the  bafe,  but 
not  connedfed  by  a web. 

There  is  a ftouter  variety,  Hudfon’s  P.  angitjlifolia  a,  the 
true  nemoralis  being  his  B. 

P.  decumlens.  Decumbent  Meadow-grafs.  Scop.  Cam. 
V.  I.  69.  With,  147.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  107.  Ait.  n.  24. 
Schrad.  Germ.  v.  i.  305.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  792.  Knapp, 
t.  59.  Holt.  Gram.  Auftr.  v.  2.  yz.  t.  72.  ( Felluca  de- 

cumbens  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  no.  Willd.  3p.  PI.  v.  i.  424. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  162.)  — Panicle  nearly  Ample,  condenfed,  ereft. 
Spikelets  ovate,  of  four  florets,  fcarcely  exceeding  the 
calyx.  Stipula  briftly. — Native  of  fpongy  bogs,  in  barren 
fandy  or  mountainous  fituations,  flowering  in  July.  This 
fpecies  is  perennial,  of  a remarkably  harfli  and  rigid  habit, 
lying  clofe  to  the  ground,  except  when  in  flower,  and  of 
no  agricultural  ufe.  The  roots  creep  moderately,  and  are 
very  ftrong.  Stems  about  a foot  long.  Leaves  ftraight,  ta- 
pering, acute,  rather  glaucous,  with  long  hairy  Jheaths,  and 
a briltly  tuft  of  hairs  in  the  place  of  the  ufual  membranous 
Jlipula.  Panicle  zigzag,  of  a very  few  large  piirplifh-glaucous 
Jloauerst  of  fo  ambiguous  an  appearance,  that  botanifts  have 
differed  much  about  the  genus  of  the  grafs  in  queftion  ; 
fome  making  it  a Melica^  to  which,  as  Linnaius  remarks,  it 
has  a degree  of  affinity  in  habit  as  well  as  ftrudlure.  Koeler 
efteems  it  a Bromus,  and  Bernhadi,  like  Decandolle,  cuts  the 
knot,  by  making  it  a new  genus,  we  know  not  by  what  ef- 
fential  charafter.  Mr.  Brown  is  inclined  to  refer  this  puz- 
zling plant  to  his  own  Triodta,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i- 
182. 

The  extra-european  fpecies  of  Poa  afford  a wide  range 
for  the  botanill,  too  extenlive  for  our  prefent  purpofe. 
They  require  a more  general  inveftigation  than  they  have  yet 
received,  though  abundance  of  particular  fpecies  have  been 
defcribed  with  fufficient  care.  Thofe  of  American  growth 
agree  bed,  as  might  be  expefted,  with  our’s.  Some  tro- 
pical ones  have  fo  different  an  afpeft,  that  it  is  to  be 
wifhed  they  poffefled  fome  generic  diftinftion.  Many  of 
them  are  Angularly  elegant  when  minutely  examined.  We 
apprehend  that  a great  number  dill  remain  undefcribed. 

Poa,  in  Agriculture,  a genus  of  grades,  which  piinci- 
pally  forms  the  green  covering  of  the  Aelds  : the  meadow- 
grafs. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  highly  uCeful 
as  Aeld-graffes. 

Poa  Anguflifolia,  the  narrow-leaved  meadow-grafs,  which 
Mr.  Sole  fays  is  a very  fweet  grafs,  efpecially  for  hay, 
but  bke  the  trivialis,  is  liable  to  go  off  after  mowing.  It  is 
difperfed  fparingly  in  the  meadows  about  Hinton  Abbey. 

Poa  Annua,  the  dwarf  or  white  meadow,  or  Suffolk 
grafs,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Sole,  is  the  quicked  in 
growth  of  all  the  grades,  coming  up,  blooming,  and  ripen- 


ing its  feeds  in  the  courfe  of  one  month.  It  ought  therefore 
to  be  called  menfual ; but  as  it  will  keep  time  with  no  other 
grafs,  it  is  not  wmrth  fowing.  It  is  always  leaving  the 
ground  bare  in  patches,  except  there  happens  to  be  an 
agrojlis  to  All  its  place.  It  is  however  a very  fweet  grafs, 
and  very  generally  liked  by  animals  of  mod  (orts. 

Poa  Aquatica,  the  reed  meadow^ -grafs,  which,  Mr.  Sole 
fays,  is  an  excellent  grals  in  its  native  foil,  the  fens  of  the 
ifle  of  Ely,  growing  to  the  height  of  Ax  feet.  It  is  ufually 
cut  when  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  when  dry,  is  bound 
into  (heaves  ; and  it  modly  undergoes  a heat  in  the  dack  that 
improves  its  quality.  It  is  found  an  excellent  fodder  for  milch 
cows,  but  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it.  In  that  place  it  is  called 
fodder  by  way  of  eminence,  other  forts  of  coarfe  hay  being 
denominatedy?owr,  which  AgniAes  coarfe  fuff,  and  it  is  called 
white  leed,  from  its  drying  of  a white  colour. 

Poa  Bulhofa,  the  bulbous  meadow-grafs,  which  Mr.  Sole 
Ands  to  have  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  pratenfig,  in  fo 
far  as  its-Aze  will  admit,  and  it  is  proper  for  hilly  dry  grounds 
and  poor  foils,  where  it  delights  to  grow.  It  is  found  in  the 
hilly  dry  padures  about  Newton  St.  Loe. 

Poa  Compreffa,  the  compreffed,  or  flat  dalked  meadow- 
grafs,  which  Mr.  Sole  thinks  an  excellent  grafs  for  parks  and 
(heep-walks,  as  both  deer  and  (heep  are  fond  of  it  ; and  as 
it  is  a dwarf  grafs,  the  blades  feldom  exceeding  two  inches 
in  height,  it  forms  a Ane  turf,  and  caufes  the  flefh  of  the 
animal  to  cut  (hort,  and  be  Ane  flavoured.  It  is  found  in 
bloffom  in  fome  places  about  Claverdon  Down,  and  proba- 
bly on  the  down  itfelf,  but  the  (heep  there  never  fuffer  a bent 
of  it  to  blow. 

Poa  Difans,  the  fen  meadow-grafs,  which  Mr.  Sole  Ands 
an  exceedingly  fweet  grafs,  affording  very  rich  milk,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  cultivate,  as  it  delights  in  miry  fituations.  It 
grows  in  mod  fea-mar(hes,  and  abundantly  about  Cotten- 
ham,  and  the  fens  of  Cambridge(hire. 

Poa  LoUacea,  the  hard  or  darnel  meadow-grafs,  which 
Mr.  Sole  thinks  the  mod  inAgniAcant  of  all  the  poas,  but 
which  has  one  good  property,  that  of  growing  where  no 
other  grafs  is  capable  of  living,  as  in  the  dried  parching  fea- 
fands. 

Poa  Maritima,  the  fea  meadow-grafs,  which  the  fame  bo- 
tanid  confiders  as  a Ane  nourilhing  grafs,  being  the  princi- 
pal one  of  our  bed  falt-mar(hes  ; but  from  its  delighting  in 
fait,  is  difficult  of  cultivation. 

Poa  Paltfris,  the  marlh  meadow-grafs,  which  Mr.  Sole 
thinks  a Ane  exuberant  grafs,  and  probably  the  bed  dairy 
grafs.  It  grows  in  the  rich  marlhes  in  all  parts  of  the 
ifland,  particularly  thofe  that  are  frequently  refrefhed  by  the 
occaAonal  overflowings  of  rivers.  It  is  valuable  for  laying 
down  fpongy  lands.  It  has  often  the  height  of  four  or  Ave 
feet ; and  the  panicle,  when  full  blown,  is  extremely  Ane 
and  flowing. 

Poa  Pratenfs,  the  great  or  fmooth-dalked  meadow-grafs, 
which,  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  is  confidered  by  Mr. 
Sole  as  the  moll  noble  of  all  ihe  grades.  Its  foliage  begins 
to  (hoot  and  put  on  a Ane  verdure  early  in  the  fpring,  but 
not  fo  foon  as  fome  other  grades.  Every  animal  that  eats 
grafs  is  fond  of  it ; while  it  makes  the  bed  hay,  and  affords 
the  riched  padure.  It  abounds  in  the  bed  meadows  about 
Laycock  and  Chippenham,  and  it  has  the  valuable  quality 
of  abiding  in  the  fame  land,  whild  mod  other  grades  are 
continually  changing.  According  to  fome,  it  delights  in 
rather  a dry  than  a moid  foil  and  Atuation,  on  which  ac- 
count it  keeps  its  verdure  better  than  mod  others  in  dry  fea- 
fons  ; but  it  thrives  mod  luxuriantly  in  rich  meadows.  It 
has  been  objefted  to  by  fome  from  its  creeping  roots,  which 
are  difficult  to  extirpate,  of  courfe  it  is  probably  the  mod 
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fuited  to  permanent  grafs  lands.  According  to  Curtis  it  is 
diftinguilhed  from  the  rough-ftalked  meadovv-grafs,  by  the 
ftem  being  fmooth  when  drawn  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  while  in  that  the  membrane  at  the  bafi  of  the 
leaf  is  long  pointed,  in  this  it  is  Ihort  and  blunt.  And  be- 
fides,  it  only  throws  up  flowering  ftems  once  in  the  feafon, 
and  is  of  courfe  well  fuited  for  lawns,  &c. 

PoA  Setacea,  the  fine  meadow-grafs,  wliich  Mr.  Sole  con- 
fiders  as  a fine  rich  grafs  for  upland  paftures,  as  it  delights 
in  a dry  foil.  It  is  found  in  the  hilly  paftures  about  New- 
ton, in  Somerfetlhire.  It  is  likewife  an  abiding  grafs. 

PoA  Trivialis,  the  common  or  rough-ftalked  meadow- 
grafs,  which  Mr.  Sole  thinks  a fine  grafs  for  hay  as  well  as 
paftures,  but  inferior  to  the  pratenfis.  It  delights  in  moif- 
ture  and  flieltered  fituations,  on  which  account  it  is  tender 
though  produflive.  In  rich  land  it  grows  tall ; its  height 
howerer  is  about  two  feet.  It  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  well 
fuited  to  good  found  moift  loams.  It  is  much  efteemed  on 
the  continent  for  dry  paftures  and  watered  meadows,  as  it 
multiplies  by  feed  as  well  as  the  root.  It  is  of  courfe  proper 
to  let  the  feeds  fall.  Its  fattening  property  is  confiderable 
for  cattle.  It  is,  however,  apt  to  go  off  after  mowing, 
being  overpowered  by  tliofe  grafles  of  the  bent  kind.  Its 
radical  leaves,  as  well  as  thofe  on  the  ftem,  grow  much 
larger  than  in  the  pratenfis.  In  lowing  it  the  feeds  fhould 
be  carefully  feparated. 

POAKE  Root,  in  Virginia,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  folanum 
bacciferum.  The  Indians  ufe  it  for  a purge,  though  com- 
monly deemed  a poifon.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  454.  ^ i. 

POBEDA,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile  ; 1 3 miles  N.  of  Soria. 

POBETTEN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Konigfberg. 

POBIANITZA,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 33 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Siradia. 

POBINDEN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Sam- 
land ; 15  miles  N.  of  Kbniglberg. 

POBLA,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 25  miles 
N.W.  of  Salfona. 

PoBLA  de  Llillett,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 20 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Urgel. 

POBLACION,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  ; 12  miles 
W.  of  Eftella. 

POBLEDA,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  ; 21 
miles  S.W.  of  Calahorra. 

POBNITZ,  a river  of  Bohemia,  which  rifes  near  Culm- 
bach,  on  the  borders  of  Silefia,  and  runs  into  the  Elbe,  near 
Tetfchen. 

POCAHONTAS,  a town  of  Chefterfield  county,  in  Vir- 
ginia, within  the  jurifdiftion  of  Peterlburg,  in  Linwiddie 
county ; probably  deriving  its  name  from  the  famous  princefs 
Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  king  Powhatan.  Morfe. 

POCAR,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra ; 7 
miles  W.  of  Salerno. 

POCATSJETTI,  H.  M.,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a 
fmall  fhrub  which  grows  in  Malabar.  The  leaves  powdered 
and  fprinkled  upon  ulcers,  reprefs  luxuriant  and  fungous 
flelh  ; and  taken  internally,  they  excite  a fweat,  and  dimi- 
niflt  the  paroxyfm  of  an  intermitting  fever. 

Of  the  bark  and  root,  powdered,  an4  mixed  with  oil,  an 
unguent  is  made,  faid  to  be  good  for  the  itch,  and  other  cu- 
taneous diforders. 

POCCOON.  See  Puccoon. 

POCHARD,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
wild  duck,  called  by  fome  the  penelope  and  rothhah,  and  by 
many  in  Englilh  the  red-headed  widgeon. 

It  is  larger  than  the  common  widgeon,  and  is  fhorter  and 


thicker  bodied.  This  is  the  Anas  ferina  of  Gmelin.  See 
Duck. 

POCHERRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Marawar ; 5 miles  S.  of  Ramanadporum. 

POCK.  See  Pox. 

VocK-Wood.  See  Guaiacum. 

POCKESO,  in  Geography,  a populous  and  commercial 
town  of  Africa,  in  the  diilrid  of  Axim,  on  the  Gold 
Coaft. 

POCKET  Sheriffs,  in  Laiu,  flieriff's  nominated  of  the 
foie  authoi'ity  of  the  crown.  See  Sheriff. 

Pocket,  in  Rural  Economy,  a large  fort  of  bag,  in  which 
hops  are  packed  up,  in  order  to  be  fold  ; being  formed  of 
a particular  kind  or  quality  of  lacking.  See  Hops. 

Pocket  of  Wool,  is  half  a fack.  See  Sack  Wool. 

The  pocket  contains  ufually  twenty-five  hundred  weight 
of  wool. 

Pocket  Injlruments,  in  Surgery,  are  fuch  as  a furgeon 
ought  always  to  have  in  readinefs,  and  may  conveniently  carry 
about  him  in  a proper  cafe : thefej  are  two  lancets  of  dif- 
ferent  fizes ; the  one  proper  to  open  abfcefles,  the  other 
fmaller,  for  bleeding ; a pair  of  ftraight  fciflars,  ufeful  on 
many  occafions ; a pair  of  crooked  fciflars,  proper  to  be 
ufed  in  dividing  fiftulse,  and  in  feveral  other  cafes ; a pair 
of  forceps,  with  teeth  at  one  end,  to  remove  dreflings,  and 
upon  occafion  to  extraft  fplinters  or  thorns  : thefe  are  alfo 
ferviceable  to  the  furgeon  in  his  anatomical  exercifes ; they 
are  commonly  made  of  fteel,  but  thofe  of  filver  are  much 
neater ; a razor  ; a ftraight  incifion-knife  ; a crooked  incifion- 
knife  ; a ftraight  double-edged  incifion-knife ; a probe  with 
one  end  broad  and  thin,  proper  for  difcovering  a fiflure  in  the 
cranium,  and  for  many  other  ufes ; and  the  other  end  round- 
ed, to  examine  the  depth  and  fituation  of  wounds  and  ul- 
cers. The  neateft  probes  are  made  of  filver,  though  they 
are  frequently  made  alfo  of  fteel,  ivory,  or  whalebone  ; a 
grooved  probe  or  director,  to  diredt  the  edge  of  the  knife 
or  fciflars  in  opening  finufes,  or  fiftulae,  that  by  this  means 
the  fubjacent  vefl'els,  nerves,  and  tendons,  may  remain  un- 
hurt. The  upper  end  of  this  inftrument  fometimes  is  or- 
namented, and  ferves  only  for  a handle ; fometimes  it  is 
made  in  form  of  a fpoon,  to  contain  powder  to  fprinkle 
upon  wounds  or  ulcers;  fometimes  alfo  this  is  made 
forked  at  the  end,  to  divide  the  fraenum  of  the  tongue ; a 
fpatula  to  deprefs  the  tongue,  in  order  to  examine  the  ftate 
of  the  tonfils,  uvula,  and  fauces,  when  they  are  affefted 
with  any  diforders ; it  is  alfo  ufed  to  fufpend  the  tongue 
when  the  fraenum  is  to  be  divided  ; for  which  purpofe  it  is 
to  be  made  with  a fiflure  at  its  extremity,  and  ftiould  there- 
fore rather  be  made  of  filver  than  of  any  other  metal.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  there  fhould  be  an  ordinary  fpatula  for  fpreading 
plafters,  ointments,  and  cataplafms  ;,and  fometimes,  by  means 
of  their  fiilcated  extremity,  they  are  of  fervice  in  raifing 
up  fraftured  bones  of  the  cranium  ; feveral  needles  muft 
alfo  be  kept  here,  fome  ftraight  and  others  crooked,  for  the 
Hitching  up  of  wounds,  taking  Up  of  arteries,  and  many 
other  ufes.  Heiftfer’s  Surg.  p.  12. 

Pocket  Medicines.  See  Medicine. 

POCKLINGTON,  in  Geography,  is  a market  town  and 
parifh,  fituated  partly  within  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter,  York, 
and  partly  in  Wilton-Beacon  divifion,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Harthill,  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfliire.  The  town  is  diftant 
from  York  13  miles  E.  by  S.,  and  from  London  197  N.  by 
W.  The  market-day  is  Saturday  every  week,  and  there 
are  four  fairs  annually.  Here  are  held  the  petty  feflions  for 
Wiltcm-Beacon  divifion  of  the  wapentake  of  Harthill.  The 
living  is  a vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  of  York. 
According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  the 

houfes 
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liouies  in  this  town  were  eftimated  at  396,  and  the  inha^ 
bitants  at  1539  in  number. 

Several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocklington  merit  the 
notice  of  the  topographer  and  antiquary.  The  Roman 
road,  called  the  Ermine-ftreet,  paffes  within  two  miles  to 
the  weft  of  the  town.  Londelborough-park,  which  it  in- 
tcrfefts  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles,  is  fuppofed  by  Drake, 
the  hiftorian  of  Yorkfhire,  to  be  the  ancient  Delgovitia,  but 
the  circumftances  upon  which  he  founds  his  opinion  are  by 
no  means  conclufive.  This  place  was  for  many  centuries  a 
feat  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  family  of  the  Cliffords. 

It  is  now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  as  de- 
fcendant  from  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Henry  Clifford, 
the  fifth  and  laft  earl  of  Cumberland.  The  houfe  is  fituated 
on  elevated  ground,  and  is  furrounded  by  an  extenfive  and 
well  wooded  park.  At  Melburn,  five  miles  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Pocklington,  is  the  feat  of  fir  Henry  Valavour,  bart. 
The  manfion  is  a large  modern  edifice  of  brick,  and  com- 
mands fome  fine  views  of  the  w'eftern  acclivities  of  the 
wolds.  Stamford-bridge,  eight  miles  to  the  north-weft, 
Drake  conceives  to  be  the  fcite  of  the  Derventio,  but  Cam- 
den fixes  that  ftation  at  Aldby,  about  a mile  and  a half  to 
the  northward.  Here  was  fought,  in  1066,  one  of  the  moft 
bloody  battles  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  England,  between 
the  forces  of  Harold  II.  and  thofe  of  Tofti  his  brother,  the 
banifhed  earl  of  Northumberland,  affiftedby  Harfagar,  king 
of  Norway.  The  conteft  lafted  from  feven  in  the  morning 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Norwegians  and  rebels 
•were  routed  with  immenfe  daughter.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  xvi.  by  John  Bigland. 

POCKREKESKO,  a river  of  North  America,  in  New- 
Briiain. 

POCO  Allegro,  in  the  Italian  Mi^ic,  is  not  fo  fall  as 
allegro. 

Poco  Largo,  intimates  to  play  or  fing  a little  flow.  See 
Largo. 

Poco  meno  Allegro,  w ufed  to  fignify  that  the  part  it  is 
Joined  to  Ihould  be  played  or  fung  in  a little  lefs  gay  man- 
ner than  allegro  requires. 

Poco  Pr£/?o,  ferves  to  let  us  know  that  we  ought  to  fing 
<or  play  that  part  to  which  it  is  annexed,  not  quite  fo  quick 
as  prefto  requires  it  Ihould. 

POCOCK's  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  S.  lat.  6°  2'.  E.  long.  118°  12'. 

POCOCKE,  Edward,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
erientalift,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1604.;  he  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  the  free  fchool  of  Tame,  and 
in  1618  was  entered  a commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford. In  1620  he  removed  to  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  in 
which  he  obtained  a fcholarlhip.  He  now  began  to  apply 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  the  ar- 
dour which  he  manifefted  in  the  purfuit,  caufed  him  to  make 
extraordinary  progrefs  in  a comparatively  Ihort  time.  In 
1627  he  began  to  prepare,  from  a MS.  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary, a Syriac  verfion  of  four  epiftles,  which  were  yet  want- 
ing to  a complete  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  into 
that  language.  This  work  he  finiflied  in  1628,  and  in  the 
fame  year  he  was  admitted  probationary  fellow  of  his  college  ; 
and  the  epiftles  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Gerard  John 
Voflius,  he  carried  them  to  Leyden,  where  they  were  printed 
under  the  infpe£lion  of  Lewis  de  Die%.  Pococke  was  or- 
dained prieft  in  that  year  ; and  having  been  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  Englifh  faiftory  in  Aleppo,  he  ai'rived  at  that 
city  in  1630.  He  inttantly  took  advantage  of  the  fitiia- 
tion  ; engaged  a mailer  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  a fervant 
of  the  nation  for  the  purpofe  of  familiar  converfe  in  it.  As 
a ftill  furer  guide,  he  undertook  the  tranflations  of  feveral 
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Arabic  books,  among  which  was  a collection  of  6000  pro- 
verbs.  Having  received  a commiflion  from  the  famous  Dr, 
Laud,  biihop  of  London,  for  the  purchafe  of  Greek  coins, 
and  Greek  and  Oriental  MSS.,  he  was  eager  in  obtaining 
them  ; though  more  than  once  the  zeal  which  he  (hewed  for 
his  employer  expofed  him  to  imminent  danger  from  the 
plague.  In  1636  he  was  nominated  by  the  bimop  firft  pro- 
feflor  of  the  Arabic  leAure  founded  by  that  munificent  pre- 
late at  Oxford.  He  accordingly  returned  to  take  poffeflion, 
andin  Auguft  of  the  fame  year  he  opened  his  leClures  with 
an  eloquent  Latin  oration,  on  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the 
Arabic  tongue.  Having  commenced  his  official  duties,  he 
obtained  leave  of  abfence  to  embark  with  a learned  mathe- 
matician, in  1637,  for  Conftantinople.  Here  he  ftaid  till 
1640,  and  pafling  through  Paris  On  his  return,  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  illullrious  Grotius,  who  was  much  gratified 
on  being  confulted  by  him  on  the  Arabic  tranflation  of  his 
celebrated  work,  “ De  veritate  Chriftianae  Religionis.” 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  had  the  mortification  and 
mifery  to  find  his  patron,  biihop  Laud,  a prifoner  in  the 
Tower.  In  1643  prefented  by  his  college  to  the 

reftory  of  Childrey,  in  Berkihire,  and  he  immediately  fet 
himfelf  to  perform  the  funClions  of  a pariih  prieft,  with  all 
the  modefty  and  fimplicity  of  his  charaCler.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  falary  of  his  profeiforfhip  being  feized  by  the 
fequeftrators  as  part  of  the  archbiihop’s  eftate,  Pococke  was 
reduced  to  his  country  living.  He  thought  it  now  fuitable 
to  his  fituation  to  marry,  and  in  1646  he  formed  an  union 
with  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Burdett,  efq.  of  Hampihire. 
Soon  after  this,  by  the  intereft  of  the  learned  Selden,  he  ob- 
tained the  relloration  of  his  falary,  and  was  at  the  fame 
time  completely  proteCled  from  the  violences  of  the  foldiery. 
In  1648,  the  Plebrew  profeflbrfhip  at  Oxford,  with  the  pre- 
bend of  Chrift-church  annexed,  was  given  to  him  ; but  as 
he  fteadily  refufed  to  fubfcribe  the  engagement,  he  was  not 
deemed  eligible.  Attempts  were  made  to  deprive  him  of  his 
prebend  and  both  his  profeilorfliips  ; the  former  he  adlually 
loft,  but  by  the  interceifion  of  powerful  friends,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  latter.  In  1650  he  publiilied  his  “ Spe- 
cimen  Hiiloriie  Arabum,”  andin  1652  he  engaged  to  afford 
his  aifiitance  to  the  editors  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  his  talk 
being  the  collation  of  the  Arabic  pentateuch.  In  1654  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  ejedled  from  his  living  on  account  of  ig- 
norance and  iniuificiency ; at  lealt  thofe  were  the  charges  pre- 
ferred againil  him  by  Cromwell’s  committee.  Some  of  his  Ox- 
ford friends,  however,  particularly  Dr.  John  Owen,  fo  warmly 
reprefented  the  difgrace  which  would  follow  the  rejedlion 
upon  fuch  grounds,  of  a man  more  eminent  than  almoft  any 
other  in  Europe  for  found  learning,  that  the  profecution  was 
abandoned.  In  1655  he  publiihed  “ Porta  Mofis,”  being 
fix  prefatory  difeourfes  of  Mofes  Maimonides,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Jewiih  dodlnne  and  difeipline.  Mr.  Pococke 
added  a Latin  verfion,  with  a large  appendix  of  mifcella- 
neous  notes,  and  this  was  the  firft  Ipecimen  of  the  Hebrew 
preis  at  Oxford.  In  1659  he  publiihed,  according  to  his 
promife  made  to  Selden,  the  annals  of  the  patriarch  Euty- 
chius,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  with  Selden’s  preface  and  notes. 
On  the  relloration  of  Charles  II.  he  obtained  the  reftitution 
of  his  prebend  and  canonry  of  Chrift-church,  and  in  that 
year,  1660,  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  He  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find,  that  in  the  new  reign  oriental  literature 
fell  into  difeouragement,  neverthelefs  he  continued  through 
life  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  profefforihips.  His  other 
publications  after  this  were  “ Carmen  Abu  Ifmaelis  Tograi,’' 
Arab,  et  Lat. : “ Gregorii  Abul  Farajii  Hilloria  Dynaf- 
tarum,”  Arab,  et  Lat.;  “ Commentaries  upon  Micah,  Mala- 
chi,  Hofea,  and  Joel in  thefe  he  is  a defender  of  the  purity 
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of  the  Hebrew  text  againft  the  objeftions  of  feveral  learned 
men,  and  he  takes  great  pains  to  fet  in  a ftrong  light  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Old  Teftament,  generally  fuppofed  by  Chriftians 
to  relate  to  Jefus  Chrift.  The  laft  of  thefe  he  publiihed  in 
1691  ; and  if  he  intended,  which  is  not  certain,  to  purfue  the 
fame  plan  with  the  other  minor  prophets,  he  was  prevented 
therein  by  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  lotliof  Sep- 
tember, in  that  year,  being  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 
A gradual  diminution  of  ftrength  and  bodily  vigour  had  for 
fome  time,  previoufly  to  this,  indicated  his  approaching  dif- 
folution,  but  his  intelledls  and  memory  were  continued  almoft 
unimpaired  to  the  laft.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Chrift-church,  and  on  the  north  wall  there  is  a monu- 
ment, with  an  infcription,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extraft,  “ Edwardus  Pococke,  S.T.D.  cujus  nomen  audias, 
nihil  hie  defama  defideres.”  To  the  excellence  of  his  pri- 
vate charafter,  Mr.  Locke  bears  the  moft  ample  teftimony. 
He  reprefents  him  as  free,  open,  and  intelligent  in  his  conver- 
fation  ; fincere,  modeft,  humble,  and  tranquil,  Angularly 
charitable,  and  forgetful  of  injuries.  He  adds,  “ his  life 
appeared  to  me  one  conftant  calm.  To  conclude,  I can  fay 
of  him  what  few  men  can  fay  of  any  friend  of  theirs,  nor  I 
of  any  other  of  my  acquaintance  ; that  I do  not  remember 
I ever  once  favv  in  him  one  aftion,  that  I did,  or  could  in  my 
own  mind  blame,  or  thought  amifs  in  him.” 

As  a fcholar,  his  knowledge  of  language  comprifed  all 
the  principal  oriental  tongues,  with  fome  European,  befides 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  father  of  a numerous  fa- 
mily, of  whom  the  eldeft  fon,  Edward  Pococke,  publilhed 
under  his  father's  diredf ion,  in  1671,  an  Arabic  work,  with  a 
Latin  verfion,  entitled  “ Philofophus  Autodidaftus,  five  Epif- 
tola  Abu  jJaafir  Ebn  Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan.”  The 
defign  of  the  author  Abu  Jaafir  Abn  Tophail,  who  was  a 
Mahometan  philofopher,  is  to  ftiew,  by  an  ingenious  fidlion, 
how  human  reafon,  by  obfervation  and  experience,  without 
any  afliftance,  may  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  natural 
things,  and  from  thence  rife  to  fupernatural,  particularly  to 
God  and  a future  ftate.  For  this  purpofe  he  fuppofes  aper- 
fon,  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,  brought  up  by  himfelf,  where  he 
was  altogether  deftitute  of  inftruftion,  but  what  he  could 
get  from  his  own  obfervations.  Mr.  Pococke  had  alfo  pre- 
pared an  Arabic  hiftory,  with  a Latin  verfion,  and  actually 
fent  it  to  the  prefs  ; but  this  performance,  not  being  worked 
off  when  his  father  died,  was  withdrawn  by  him  upon  a difguft 
at  his  being  difappointed  of  fucceeding  him  in  the  Hebrew 
profefforlhip.  Biog.  Brit. 

Pococke,  Richard,  a diftinguifhed  traveller,  and  a pre- 
late of  the  Irifti  church,  fon  of  a clergyman  of  Southamp- 
ton, was  born  in  1 704.  He  was  educated  at  his  native  place, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Corpus-Chrifti  college,  in  Ox- 
ford. In  1731  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  and 
in  1733  that  of  doftor.  About  this  time  he  made  a tour  on 
the  continent,  probably  as  tutor  to  fome  young  man  of  rank. 
In  1736  he  made  a fecond  tour,  in  which  he  took  his  courfe 
through  Holland,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  to  Leg- 
horn. In  1737  he  embarked  for  Egypt,  in  which  country 
he  purfued  his  travels  till  the  following  fpring.  In  the 
month  of  March,  1738,  he  embarked  at  Damietta  for  Pa- 
leftine,  and  then  took  his  road  through  Syria,  Mefopotamia, 
Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Leffer  Afia,  to  Conftantinople.  He 
returned  by  fea  from  Cephalonia  to  Mefiina,  whence,  through 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  he  proceeded  homewards. 
He  returned  in  1741,  having  been  abfent  five  years.  The 
refults  of  his  obfervations  and  refearches  were  given  to  the 
public,  under  the  title  of  “ Defeription  of  the  Eaft,  and 
fome  other  Countries,”  of  which  the  firft  volume,  entitled 
“ Obfervations  on  Egypt,”  dedicated  to  Henry,  earl  of 


Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  appeared  at  London  in  1 743  ; 
and  the  fecond,  entitled  “ Obfervations  on  Paleftine,  Syria, 
Mefopotamia,  Cyprus,  and  Candia,”  dedicated  to  Philip, 
earl  of  Chefterfield,  in  1745.  Thefe  publications  were  well 
received  : his  remarks  chiefly  relate  to  buildings,  inferip- 
tions,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  but  he  has  likewife 
many  obfervations  refpefting  manners  and  cuftoms,  and  the 
produfts  of  nature  and  art,  in  the  countries  which  he 
vifited. 

When  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  was  appointed  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  in  1745,  he  carried  Dr.  Pococke  with  him 
as  one  of  his  domeftic  chaplains,  and  he  foon  appointed  him 
archdeacon  of  Dublin.  In  1756,  the  duke  of  Devonfliire, 
then  lord-lieutenant,  promoted  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Offory. 
He  was  tranflated  to  Meath  in  1765,  in  which  he  died.  Dr. 
Pococke,  befides  being  an  Oriental  traveller,  made  a tour 
in  Scotland,  and  gave  a defeription  of  the  bafaltic  rock 
in  the  harbour  of  Dunbar,  refembling  the  Giant’s  caufeway, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  32  ; alfo  of  fome 
antiquities  found  in  Ireland,  printed  in  the  fecond  vol.  of  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  ii.  Several  MSS.  which  he  prefented  to 
the  Britilh  Mufeum,  are  preferved  in  that  repofitory.  Po- 
cocke’s  Travels. 

POCOGNACA,  in  Geography^  atowh  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mincio  ; four  miles  N.  of  Mantua. 

POCOKOLIGO,  a village  of  South  Carolina;  15 
miles  from  Combabec  ferry,  and  67  from  Charlefton. 

POCOMOCK,  a river  of  the  ftate  of  Maryland,  which 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Chefapeak  bay,  forming  a large 
bay  at  its  mouth,  called  “ Pocomock  biy.”  N.  lat.  37°  50'. 
W.  long.  75°  50'. 

POCONA,  a town  of  Peru  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Cuzco. 

POCUMMA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a fpecies  of  plant  which  they  ufe  as  an  aftrin- 
gent.  Their  manner  of  taking  it  is  very  Angular  ; for  they 
put  the  leaves  amojig  their  dough,  and  bake  them  into  a 
mafs  with  the  bread,  and  then  eat  the  whole  together  in  their 
food.  Phil.  Tranf.  232. 

POCUTIA,  or  PoKuciA,  in  Geography,  a province  of 
Poland,  annexed  to  Auftria,  and  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Galicia. 

POD,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyjiology,  has  been  con- 
fidered  as  fynonimous  with  the  Latin  legumen,  as  well  as 
with  Jiliqua ; but  it  is  now  reftrifted  to  the  latter,  legume 
being  ufed  for  the  former.  See  Legume  and  Siliqua. 

PODAGRA,  'ojoiSa.y^a,  thus  called  from  tts-:,  foot,  and 
a.fp'x,  captura,  Jevx,ure,  in  Medicine,  the  gout  in  the  feet. 

Podagra  Dentium,  fometimes,  though  with  impropriety 
enough,  is  ufed  for  the  tooth-ach. 

Podagra  Lini,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the 
later  Greek  writers  to  cufeuta,  er  dodder,  when  found  grow- 
ing on  the  linum  of  flax.  The  Latins  have  called  this  epili- 
num,  as  they  do  the  dodder  growing  on  thyme  epithymum  ; 
the  earlier  Greeks  called  this  linoocq/les.  Where  this  doddar 
takes  root  in  a field  of  flax,  it  generally  occupies  many 
plants  ; and  where  it  twines  round  them  it  caufes  protube- 
rances and  fwelling,  and  has  therefore  been  refembled  to  the 
gout  on  that  plant. 

PODAGRARIA,  a name  given  by  many  authors  to  the 
leffer  wild  angelica,  called  alfo  herba  Gerardis. 

POD  ALA,  in  Geography,  atowh  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Ongole. 

PODALIRIUS,  in  Biography,  an  illuftrious  phyfician, 
and  reputed  fon  of  jEfculapius,  is  celebrated  by  Homer  as 
having  accompanied  the  Grecian  army  in  the  Trojan  war, 
together  with  his  brother  Machaon.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  younger  brother,  and  to  have  been  on  the  whole  lefs 
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diftinguillied  than  Machaon  ; though,  like  him,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  a king.  On  his  return  from  the 
fiege  of  Troy,  he  was  fl>ip wrecked  ou  the  coaif  of  Caria, 
where  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  a ihepherd,  who,  having 
learned  that  he  was  a phyfician,  took  him  to  king  Damsethus, 
whofe  daughter  had  accidentally  fallen  from  the  top  of  a 
houfe.  Podalirius  bled  her  in  both  arms,  after  which  fhe 
recovered,  which  fo  delighted  the  king,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  Cherfones  as  a portion.  Here 
Podalirius  built  two  cities,  the  one  of  which  he  called  Syr- 
num,  from  his  wife,  Syrna,  and  the  other  Bybaflus,  w'hich 
was  the  name  of  the  fliepherd  who  had  received  him  when 
fliipwrecked.  Among  other  children,  he  had  a fon,  called 
Hippolochus,  from  whom,  in  a diredl;  line,  Hippocrates  con- 
fidered  himfelf  as  defcended.  See  Le  Clerc.  Hilt,  de  la 
Medecine,  p.  i.  chap.  i8.  See  Machaon. 

PODALYRIA,  in  Botany,  a well-founding  name,  which 
feems  its  chief  recommendation  ; for  we  do  not  perceive 
what  title  the  brother  of  Machaon,  however  famous  a phy- 
fician, has  to  botanical  honours.  The  etymology  of  the 
original  feems  to  be  mS^Anpio;,  lily-footed.  The  Hindoos 
at  this  day  ufe  lotus-footed  as  a compliment.  — Lamarck 
Illullr.  t.  327.  f.  3,  4.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  2.  501.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  V.  3.  6. — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogy- 
nia,  Nat.  Ord.  P apUionaceee,  Linn.  Leguminofe,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  Ihort, 
bell-fhaped,  in  five  unequal  fegments  ; its  bafe  externally 
concave.  Cor.  papilionaceous,  of  five  petals.  Standard 
twice  as  large  as  the  reft,  kidney-ftiaped,  with  a thick 
claw.  Wings  two,  ftiorter  than  the  ftandard,  half-obovate, 
converging  at  their  upper  edges.  Keel  Ihorter  than  the 
wings,  and  covered  by  them,  of  two  oblong  converging 
petals.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-lhaped,  afcending,  equal, 
snferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  permanent,  cohering 
at  the  bottom ; anthers  roundilh,  fmall.  Pijl.  Germen 
feflile,  ovate ; ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamens,  afcending  ; 
ftigma  fimple,  obtufe.  Perk.  Legume  ovate,  turgid,  cori- 
aceous, of  one  cell.  Seeds  feveral,  kidney-fhaped. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  unequal  fegments  ; hollow  exter- 
nally at  the  bafe.  Corolla  papilionaceous  ; the  ftandard 
largeft.  Stamens  permanent,  combined  at  the  bafe.  Legume 
inflated,  with  many  feeds. 

This  genus  is  limited  by  Mr.  Salilbury  and  Mr.  Browm 
to  the  fimple-leaved  fpecies  of  Lamarck  and  Willdenowq 
to  v/hich  only  the  above  characters  apply.  They  are 
fhrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  w'ith  a very 
filky  habit,  and  confounded  by  Linnasus  and  Thunberg 
under  Sophora.  The  ternate-leaved  fpecies  of  Lamarck 
and  Willdenow  compofe  the  Baptifia  of  Ventenat,  and 
Hort.  Kew.  ; for  thofe  with  pinnate  foliage,  fee  Virgilia. 

1.  P.  myrttllfol'ta.  Bilberry -leaved  Podalyria.  Willd. 

n.  13.  Ait.  n.  i.  ( Genifta  arborefcens  africana,  ftyracis 
folio,  fl ore  caeruleo  ; Herm.  Lugd.-Bat.  270.  t.  2^1.) — 
“ Leaves  oblong-obovate,  filky  on  both  fides.  Calyx  filky. 
Stalks  fingle-flowered,  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves.” — A 
greenhoufe  plant,  flowering  from  April  to  July,  introduced 
at  Kew  in  1795,  cultivated  at  Leyden  more  than  a 
century  earlier.  Hermann  fays  it  grows  at  the  Cape,  in 
watery  places.  The  fern  is  huftiy,  with  hoary  branches. 
Leaves  numerous,  alternate,  coriaceous,  rather  pointed, 
clothed  on  both  fides  with  white  filky  down.  Flowers  ax- 
illary, generally  folitary,  blueifli.  The  fpecific  name  is  not 
happy. 

2.  Y.  fericea.  Silky  Podalyria.  Ait.  n.  2.  (Sophora 
fericea  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  440. ) — “ Leaves  oblong-obovate, 
filky  on  both  fides.  Calyx  filky.  Stalks  fingle-flowered, 
many  times  (horter  than  the  leaves.” — Found  at  the  Cape 
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by  Mr.  David  Nelfon,  and  introduced  into  Kew  garden  in 
1778.  It  flowers  from  Auguii  to  November,  but  rarely. 
This  has  more  confiderable  recurved  points  to  the  leaves, 
and  pale  piirpliflr  fowers,  Inpported  by  Ihort,  fimple,  fo- 
litary, axillary  flalks.  The  legume  is  an  inch  long,  very  filky, 
like  every  other  part,  except  the  corolla. 

. 3.  P.  liflora.  Two-flovvered  Podalyria.  Ijamarck  f.  3. 
Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  3.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  753.  (P.  ar- 

gentea  ; Salif.  Parad.  t.  7.) — Leaves  oval,  pointed,  filky  on 
both  fides.  Calyx  clothed  with  denfe  rigid  down.  Stalks 
two-flowered,  much  longer  than  the  leaves. — Native  of  the 
fame  country.  Mr.  Mallon  fent  it  to  Kew  in  1789.  It 
flow'ers  in  May  and  June,  and  occafionally  at  other  feafons. 
The  leaves  are  rather  lefs  decidedly  obovate  than  in  the  two 
former.  Flower  falls  ftout,  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  each  bearing  two,  rarely  three,  large,  handfome, 
fweet-fcented,  w'hite  or  pale  purplifh  fowers,  whofe  calyx 
is  of  a rufty  hue,  rough  with  rigid  fhort  down,  that  is  moft 
denfe  in  the  wild  fpecimens.  Linnaeus  doubtlefs  compre- 
hended this  plant  under  his  Sophora  hifora,  but  he  con- 
founded with  it  two  or  three  others,  fo  that  he  cannot,  with 
precifion,  be  quoted  for  any. 

4.  P.  calyptrata.  Reticulated  Podalyria.  Willd.  n.ii. 

Ait.  n.  4.  ( Sophora  calyptrata ; Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  i.  36. 

Crotalaria  ; Seb.  Muf.  v.  2.  t.  99.  f.  3,  good.  Willd.')  — 
Leaves  fomewhat  obovate,  reticulated  beneath ; downy 
when  young.  Stalks  fingle-flowered,  about  equal  to  the 
leaves.  Calyx  villous  ; its  limb  membranous,  reflexed. — 
From  the  fame  country  ; fent  to  Kew  in  1792.  It  flowers 
during  fummer.  The  fmoothnefs  of  the  adult  leaves,  and 
their  ftrong  copious  reticulations  beneath,  mark  this  fpecies 
at  firft  fight.  The  falls,  ftiorter  than  the  laft,  bear  but 
one  fower,  accompanied,  as  in  the  reft,  by  a deciduous 
braBea.  Corolla  purplifti. 

5.  P.  hirfuta.  Hairy  Podalyria.  Willd.  n.  14.  Ait 

n.  5.  (P.  ftyracifolia  ; Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1580?)  — 

“ Leaves  villous,  ftalked  ; the  upper  ones  ovate  ; the  lower 
roundifti.  Stalks  fingle-flowered.  Calyx  villous  ; its  feg- 
ments the  length  of  the  wings.” — Sent  by  Mr.  Maftbn 
from  the  Cape,  in  1774.  The  fowers  are  more  copious 
than  in  any  of  the  former,  but  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Leaves  in  our  wild  fpecimen  nearly  orbicular ; the  adul* 
ones  almoft  fmooth  above.  Flower-falls  about  the  length 
of  the  leaves.  Corolla  pink,  large  and  handfome.  The 
foliage  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  is  drawn  more  ovate  than 
we  have  feen  it,  but  anfw'ers  the  better  to  Mr.  Brown’s 
fpecific  charadter  given  above,  and  we  are  therefore  more 
inclined  to  refer  Dr.  Sims’s  plant  to  the  prefent  than  to  the 
laft  fpecies.  He  fpeaks  of  it  as  a beautiful  ftirub,  requiring 
an  airy  greenhoufe,  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  blooming 
from  May  to  July.  No  wonder  that  it  has  palled  un- 
examined, under  the  name  of  If  ora,  as  it  fo  rarely  pro- 
duces flowers.  Linnaeus  applied  that  name  to  a fpecimen 
this,  palled  with  one  of  the  calyptrata,  on  the  fame  paper. 

6.  P.  huxfolia.  Box-leaved  Podalyria.  Willd.  n.  15, 
( Podalyria  ; Lamarck  f.  4.  Sophora  buxifolia  ; Retz 
Obf.  fafc.  I.  35.  S.  pedunculata  ; Thunb.  Prodr.  79.)  — 
Leaves  elliptic-obovate  ; fmooth  above  ; filky  beneath. 
Stalks  fingle-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Calyx 
downy,  coloured,  acute. — Native  of  the  Cape,  but  not  yet 
known  in  our  greenhoufes.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen 
The  leaves  are  reprefented  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  Box, 
fcarcely  half,  or  one-third,  the  length  of  the  fower  falls ; 
but  Retzius  defcribes  the  latter  as  no  longer  than  the  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  hairy  within,  as  well  as  without ; its  fegments 
acute.  Corolla  purplifti,  wdth  paler  wungs. 

7.  P.  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Podalyria.  Ait.  n.  6. 
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f iSophora cordata ; Thunb.  Prodr.  79?  Brcwtu)  — “Leaves 
heart-Oiaped,  roundifli,  nearly  fefiile,  extremely  villous. 
Stalks  two-flowered.  Calyx  villous,  its  iegments  fltorter 
than  the  wings.  Sent  by  Mr.  Maflbn  from  the  Cape  to 
Kew,  in  1794.  It  flowers  there  from  May  to  July.  We 
have  leen  neither  fpecimen  nor  figure.  Willdenow  omitted 
Thunberg’s  plant,  beckufe  the  charadfer  was  not  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  him  refpedting  it. 

Lamarck  reprefents,  at  his  fig.  5,  another  fuppofed  fpe- 
cies  ; a fmall  flirub,  with  inverfely  heart-fliaped  leaves,  and 
folitary,  nearly  fefiile,  flovsers ; the  legume  fmall,  ovate, 
hairy,  fingle-feeded.  This  feems  unnoticed  by  any  fub- 
fequent  writer,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  plant. 

PODANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Condapilly ; eight  miles  from  Mafulipatam. 

PODANG-MEW,  a large  and  populous  city  of  the 
Birman  empire,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Prome. 

PODARIA,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Iitfeds,  a clafiical  name 
comprehending  all  fuch  infedls  as  have  limbs,  but  no  wings. 
Mill.  See  Aptera. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  fubdivifions.  i.  Such  aptera 
podaria  as  have  oblong  bodies  with  numerous  legs,  or  more 
than  fix  pair  : thefe  are  the  julus,  or  gally-worm  ; the  fco- 
lopendra,  or  centipes  ; and  the  onifcus,  or  wood-loufe. 
2.  aptera  podaria  with  fhorter  bodies,  and  lefs  numerous 
legs,  or  fewer  than  fix  pair.  This  fubdivilion  contains  nu- 
merous genera,  as  the  pulex  ; the  podura  or  puceron,  the 
pediculi  of  various  kinds,  the  monoculi,  the  acari,  the  aranei, 
the  fcorpio,  and  a great  many  others.  See  GALhY-lFonn, 
ScOLOPENDRA,  &C. 

PODEM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Trebizond  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Trebizond. 

PODEMNO,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolflc  ; 44  miles  E.  of  Kemfkoi. 

PODENDA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Aladulia, 
at  the  confluence  of  Seihoun  with  the  Adana  ; 33  miles  N. 
of  Adana. 

PODENSEE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of 
Bourdeaux  ; five  mi^s  N.W.  of  Cadilhau.  The  place 
contains  1425,  and  the  canton  15,688  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  250  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

PoDEN'SEE,  a town  of  Auftria ; eight  miles  W.  of 
Tulin. 

PODENTES,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Coimbra. 

PODENZANA,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Piacenza  or 
Placentia  ; five  miles  S.  of  Piacenza. 

PODERADOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal 
town  of  Phoenicia,  the  epifcopate  being  dependent  on  Thefus, 
the  fecond  metropolis  of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch. 

PODERIS,  'ZJooY]pr,Cy  from  -ETo')  ^nd  aycuy  optoy  in 
Antiquity,  a robe  hanging  down  to  the  feet  ; but  it  is  chiefly 
ufed  to  exprefs  a linen  garment,  a furplice,  a ihirt.  The 
Jewifh  priefts  were  covered  with  this  kind  of  long  furplices 
during  the  time  of  their  attendance  in  the  temple  ; and  this 
was  the  proper  habit  of  their  order. 

PODESTA,  or  PoTESTA,  a magifirate,  or  officer  of 
juftice  and  policy,  in  a free  city. 

The  name  is  originally  Italian,  podejla  ; and  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  certain  magiftrates  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  whofe 
funftion  is  to  adminiller  juftice  in  thofe  republics. 

The  podefla  in  Venice  correfponds  to  the  pra;tor  in  ancient 
Rome,  though  appeals  lie  from  his  decifions  to  the  new  au- 
ditors, or  the  new  civil  quaranty.  See  Quarantia. 

PODESTANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italv,  in  the 
Veronefe  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Verona. 


POLETIUM,  in  Botany,  from  les;,  a foot,  a name  ap- 
propriated by  Acharius  to  the  peculiar  footftalk  of  the 
tubercles  in  the  cup  lichens.  See  Lichenes. 

PODEX,  in  Anatomy,  &c.  the  fame  with  anus,  or  fun- 
dament. 

PODGINOCK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
province  of  Ulting  ; 100  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ull  Sifolflc. 

PODGORODKOI,  a fort  of  Rufiia,  in  the  governmerit 
of  Upha,  on  the  Ural  ; 92  miles  E.  of  Orenburg. 

PODGURZA,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw,  on  the 
Viftula,  oppofite  to  Thorn. 

PODHORSAN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz  ; eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  Saatz.  N.  lat.  50°  12'.  E. 
long.  13°  29'. 

PODICEPS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  many  to 
the  feveral  kinds  of  colymbi,  or  divers,  as  they  are  alfo  called 
in  Englifli  arfe  foots  ; from  their  legs  being  placed  very  back- 
ward on  tlieir  bodies,  by  which  means  they  have  great 
advantages  in  fwimming  and  diving.  See  Colymbus  Fo~ 
diceps. 

PODIEBRAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
tlie  circle  of  Konigingratz  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Biezow. 

PODISMUS,  'njo'Sia-jj.o:,  among  the  Greeks,  a certain 
fpace  or  number  of  feet  laid  out  by  furveyors  : it  was  the 
fame  witli  what  the  Romans  call  pedatura. 

PODIUM,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Ancients,  the  wall  that 
feparated  the  orchellra  from  the  feene.  Mem.  de  I’Acad. 
vol.  i.  p.  190. 

POD  KAMI  EN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Aufirian 
Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 56  miles  E.  of  Lemberg. 

PODKAMNEN,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolflc,  on  the  Tchiilim  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Atchinfle. 

PODLACHIA,  a county  or  palatinate  of  Poland  ; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Prufiia  and  Lithuania,  on  the  E. 
by  Lithuania,  on  the  S.  by  the  palatinate  of  Lublin,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Mafovia ; annexed  by  the  conquefi  of  Poland 
in  1596.  It  is  alfo  called  the  “ Palatinate  of  Bielflc,”  from 
its  capital. 

PODMASCHESCHNAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Archangel  ; 48  miles  S.W.  of  Mezen. 

PODOK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Braclaw ; 
30  miles  N.V/.  of  Braclav/. 

PODOL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim  ; 
five  miles’ W. S.W.  of  Chrudim. 

PODOLEPIS,  in  Botany,  aptly  fo  named  by  Labillar- 
diere,  from  tch',  a foot,  and  Aotic,  a fcale,  in  allufion  to  the 
numerous  fcal  s,  which  clothe  the  flower-ftalks. — Labill. 
Nov.  PIoll.  V.  2.  56.  Brown  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  82. 
(Scalia;  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  v.  24.  956  ; a name  adopted 
from  Theophraftus,  whofe  o-Kce\iy.i  appears  to  belong  to  the 
fame  tribe.) — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefa  Folygamiafnp&r- 
fua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofita  capilatie,  Linn.  Corymbifcrit, 
Jufl'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Commo/z  hemifpherical,  imbricated,  with 

numerous  ftalked  membranous  fcales.  Cor.  compound,  ra- 
diated. Florets  of  the  difle  numerous,  tubular,  all  perfedl, 
with  five  equal  fpreading  fegments  ; thofe  of  the  radius  fe- 
male, ligulate,  with  from  two  to  four  oblong  fegments. 
Siam.  Filaments,  in  the  florets  of  the  difle  only,  five,  capil- 
lary ; anthers  united  into  a rather  prominent  tube.  Fi/l.  in 
all  the  florets,  Germen  inferior,  obovate  ; fiyle  cylindrical, 
fcarcely  fo  long  as  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  two,  bluntifh, 
fpreading.  Feric,  none,  except  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds 
folitary,  oblong,  comprefled.  Doavn  fefiile,  capillary, 
roughiflt.  Recept.  naked,  dotted. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Dovzn  fimple.  Calyx  lie- 
mifpherical,  imbricated,  with  ftalked  membranous  fcales. 

I.  P. 
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1.  P.  nigata.  Wrinkle-fcaled  Podolepis.  Labill.  Nov. 
Holl.  V.  2.  57.  t.  208.  Ait.  n.  I. — Scales  of  the  calyx 
rugged,  obtufe. — Native  .of  the  fouth-weft  coall  of  New 
Holland.  Sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Peter  Good,  in  1803.  It 
requires  the  fiielter  of  a greenhoufe  in  winter,  and  flowers 
in  July  and  Augull.  Root  perennial.  Stem  herbaceous, 
either  quite  Ample,  or  a little  branched  at  the  top  only, 
about  a foot  high,  minutely  downy.  Leaves  linear,  acute, 
entire  ; the  lower  ones  fomewhat  lanceolate.  Flowers  few, 
on  long,  terminal,  Ample,  fcaly  llalks.  Their  dijk  is  about 
an  inch  wide  ; the  radius  fhort.  Calyx  of  a tawny  or  rufty 
hue,  flrining,  chaffy  ^ the  outermoft  fcales  fpatulate. 

2.  P.  acuminata.  Sharp-fcaled  Podolepis.  Ait.  n.  2. 
(Scalia  jaceoides  ; Curt.  Mag.  t.  956.) — Scales  of  the  calyx 
even,  fliarp-pointed.  Gathered  ip  New  South  Wales  by  Mr. 
Brown,  and  fent  to  Kew  by  Colonel  Paterfon,  in  1803.  It 
is  a hardy  greenhoufe  plant,  flowering  all  through  the  fum- 
mer,  and  differs  from  the  former  chiefly  in  having  a larger 

Jlower,  the  radius  being  conflderably  longer,  as  well  as  in 
the  fharpnefs  of  the  calyx-fcalcs.  All  the  Jlorets  are  of  a 
golden  yellow. 

PODOLI  A,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Poland,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Volhynia,  on  the  E.  by  the  palatinate  of  Kiev,  on 
the  S.  by  Moldavia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  palatinate  of  Lem- 
berg, near  the  kingdom  of  Galicia.  The  country  is  fertile, 
but  expofed  to  the  plunder  of  barbarous  nations,  by  which  it 
has  been  cruelly  ravaged.  It  abounds  with  a flne  breed  of 
horfes  and  horned  cattle.  The  inhabitants  are  warlike,  and 
were  formerly  governed  by  their  own  dukes  or  fovereigns. 
In  the  flfteenth  century  it  was  the  object  of  violent  contefts 
between  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles ; but  by  the  decree  of  a 
diet  held  at. Lublin  in  1569,  it  was  annexed  to  Poland. 
Podolia  confifls  of  two  palatinates,  that  of  Podolia  and 
that  of  Braclaw  ; both  of  which  are  annexed  to  RufTia,  ex- 
cept afmallpart  towards  theW.,  including  Tarnopol,  and 
a few  more  towns. 

PODOLICZ,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Poprat ; 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Palotza. 

PODOLOBIUM,  in  Botany,  from  a foot,  andAo,So.;, 

a pod  or  legume,  becaufe  that  part  is  elevated  on  a footlfalk. 
Brown  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  9.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag. 
V.  36.  1477.  — Clafs  and  orditr,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  P apil'tonaced!,  Linn.  J^eguminofe,  JufT. 

This  genus  is  comprehended  under  Chorozema,  by  the 
writer  of  the  prefent  article,  in  Tr.  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  v.  9. 
251,  nor  does  he  perceive 'a  charafter  by  which  they  can 
well  be  feparated,  though  Dr.  Sims  and  Mr.  Brown  have 
thought  otherwife.  The  keel  in  Podolohium  is  rather  longer 
than  the  wings  ; in  Chorozuna  fliorter.  The  leaves  are  in- 
deed oppoAte  in  P.  trilobatum.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1477,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  with  every  fpecies,  nor 
is  It  very  precifely  or  conAantly  fo,  even  with  the  plant  in 
queltion. 

PODOLSK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  ofMofcow  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Mofcow.  N.  lat. 
53°  16'.  E.  long.  37°  29'. 

PODOLYB,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gingratz  ; 1 2 miles  W.N.W.  of  Konigingratz 

^ODOMETER,  for  Pedometer.  See  Pedometer. 

PODONIPT.®,  formed  from  •n-a?,  'vio^oc,  foot,  and  nisrie, 
I avaJJs,  In  Ecclefiafical  Hiflory,  a name  given  to  fome  of  the 
rigid  Anabaptilts,  who  enjoin  it  as  an  obligation  upon  the 
members  of  their  community  to  wafli  one  another’s  feet,  in 
compliance  with  the  example  of  ChriA. 

PODOPERURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
India,  on  this  Ade  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  country  of  the 
people  called  Limyrices.  Ptolemy. 


PODOPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  from  a foot,  and 
If  vXAov,  a leaf.  Tournefort  originally  called  it  Anapodophyllon, 
from  anas,  the  Latin  name  for  a duck  ; thus  compoAng  a 
hybrid  word,  unworthy  of  his  talle  and  fcholarflrip.  De 
Theis  erroneoufly  lays  the  blame  on  Catefby.  The  idea  of 
this  appellation  arofe  from  a vague  refemblance  in  the  leaves, 
to  the  webbed  feet  of  many  aquatic  birds,  which  is  fuffici- 
ently  intelligible  in  the  word  as  Linnaeus  has  pruned  it. — 
Linn.  Gen.  262.  Schreb.  349.  Y/illd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1 141. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  287.  Purlh. 
V.  2.  366.  Jufl’.  235.  Lamarck  Illufir.  t.  449.  (Anapo- 
dophyllon; Tourn.  t.  122. ) — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rhoeadea,  Linn.  Ranunculaces, 
Jufl'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  three’large,  coloured, 
ovate,  concave,  afcending  leaves,  foon  falling.  Cor.  Petals 
nine,  orbicular,  concave,  plaited  at  the  margin.  Stam. 
Filaments  numerous,  very  fliort  ; anthers  oblong,  large, 
eredf.  Pljl~  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh ; llyle  none ; ftigma 
obtufe,  fuiTowed.  Peric.  Berry  globofe,  crowned  with  the 
permanent  Aigma,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh. 
Receptacle  central,  unconnedfed. 

Efl'.  Ch.  Corolla  of  nine  petals.  Calyx  of  three  leaves, 
deciduous.  Berry  of  one  cell,  crowned  with  the  Aigma. 

I.  V.  peltatwn.  Duck’s-foot,  or  May-apple.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  723.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  i.  Trew  Ehret,  t.  29. 
( Anapodophyllum  canadenfe  ; CateA).  Car.  v.  i.  t.  24. 
Aconitifolia  humilis,  flore  albo  unico  campanulato,  frudtu 
cynoA)ati  ; Mentz.  Pugill.  t.  ii.) — Native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  Aiady  woods,  ge- 
nerally where  the  ground  is  moiA,  growing  in  large  patches, 
and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  The  fruit  is  the  Azfe 
of  a common  plum,  green,  eatable,  known  by  the  name 
of  May-apple  : the  root  is  fometimes  ufed  as  Ipecacu- 
anha. PutfJj.  This  is  a hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plant, 
known  time  out  of  mind  in  our  more  curious  gardens.  The 
root  creeps,  and  refembles  that  of  the  Helleborus  nlger.  Stems 
folitary.  Ample,  round,  fmooth,  about  a foot  high,  crowned 
with  two  large,  Aalked,  peltate,  lobed,  and  jagged,  fmooth 
leaves,  between  whofe  footfalls  grows  a folitary,  Aalked, 
drooping  white  flower,  an  inch  and  a half  broad,  whofe 
petals  are  curioufly  reticulated  with  veins. 

The  other  fpecies  of  Linnxus,  P.  dlphyllum,  Sp.  PI.  723, 
is  feparated  from  this  genus  by  Barton,  Michaux,  and 
Purfli,  and  is  thus  diAinguiflied. 

Calyx  of  Ave  leaves,  deciduous.  Petals  eight,  incurved. 
Capfule  obovate,  fomewhat  Aalked,  of  one  cell,  burAing 
below  the  fummit.  Seeds  feveral,  oblong,  tunicated  at  the 
bafe. — This  has  received  the  name  of  Jejferfonia  diphylla. 
It  belongs  to  OStandria  Monogynia,  and  appears  to  us  a to- 
lerably diAinft  genus,  though  retained  in  Podophyllum  by 
Willdenow,  and  confequently  in  Hort.  Kew.  See  Purfh 
v.  I.  268. 

PODOR,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Africa,  on  the 
Senegal,  built  by  the  French,  and  ceded  to  the  Englilh  in 
1763;  afterwards  retaken  by  the  French,  and  kept  by 
them  in  the  peace  of  1783.  N.  lat.  17°  i'.  W.  long, 
14°  20'. 

PODOSTEMUM,  in  Botany,  derived  from  wov?,  a foot, 
and  a famen  ; fo  named  by  Michaux  on  account  of 

the  Aamens  being  Atuated  on  a bafe  or  foot,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  branches. — Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  164. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  4.  196.  Purlh.  v.  i.  3. — Clafs  and  order, 
Monoecia  Diandria.  Nat.  Ord 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  none.  Cor.  none.  Stam. 
Filaments  two,  capillary,  connected  at  the  bale  bj'  a common 
footAalk  ; anthers  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  two-celled. 
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Female,  Cah  Perianth  none.  Cor,  none,  Pijt.  Ger- 
men  feriile,  ovate,  with  two  fcales  at  the  bafe,  between 
which  iprings  the  foot  of  the  llainens  ; ftyle  none ; ftigmas 
two,  fellile,  fomewhat  thread-fnaped,  a little  fhorter  than 
the  germen,  fpreading.  Peru.  Capfule  ovate,  eight-ftreaked, 
with  two  cells  and  two  valves  ; partition  parallel  to  the 
valves,  nightly  opening,  not  fixed.  Seeds  numerous,  almoft 
covering  each  fide  of  the  tumid  partition,  fomewhat  imbri- 
cated downwards,  nearly  oval. 

EfT.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  none.  Corolla  none.  Stamens 
two,  on  a common  ftalk. — Female,  Calyx  none.  Corolla 
none.  Germen  ovate.  Stigmas  two,  feffile.  Capfule  of 
two  cells  and  two  valves,  many-feeded. 

I.  P.  Ceratophyllum.  Michaux  t.  44.  Willd.  n.  i. — 
Native  of  rocks  about  the  falls  of  the  river  Ohio. — Stem 
a finger’s  length,  thread-lhaped,  floating.  Leaves  pinnate, 
alternate  ; leaflets  alternate,  briltle-fhaped,  much  cloven. 
Flowers  axillary,  fohtary,  the  males  inferted  at  the  bafe  of 
the  females. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  any  affinity  to  this  curious  ge- 
nus. It  has  certainly  no  relation  to  I^uppia  as  Michaux 
has  fuggefted.  Mr.  Purfli  places  it  in  Monandria  Digynia. 

PODRELSKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Viatka  ; 32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Viatka. 

POORUS,  a river  of  Walachia,  which  runs  into  the 
Sy],  about  three  miles  E.  of  Motril. 

PODSPUSKNOI,  a fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolivan  ; 220  miles  S.W.  of  Kolivan.  N.  lat.  51°  20'. 
E.  long.  78-’ 34'. 

PODSTEPNOI,  a fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kolivan  ; 196  miles  S.W.  of  Kolivan.  N.  lat.  52°  10'. 
E.  long.  77°  40'. 

PODULLUNG,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol- 
davia ; 28  miles  S.W.  of  JailT. 

PODURA,  the  Spring-tail,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of 
infedts  of  the  order  Aptera.  The  generic  charadter  is,  lip 
bifid  ; feelers  four,  fubclavate  ; two  eyes,  compofed  of  eight 
facets  ; the  antennae  are  filiform  ; the  body  is  fcaly  ; tail 
forked,  bent  under  the  body  and  adfing  as  a fpring  ; it  has 
fix  legs  that  are  formed  for  running.  There  are  about 
thirty  fpecies  enumerated  by  Gmelin.  They  are  all  fmall 
infedls,  which,  in  general,  are  found  in  damp  places,  under 
ftones,  on  the  bark  of  trees,  See.  When  dillurbed  they 
fuddenly  fpEng  to  a fmall  diftance  by  the  help  of  a long  fork, 
which  is  doubled  under  the  abdon.en,  and  which  is  fuddenly 
thrown  out  during  the  adt  of  leaping.  They  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  various  plants  ; the  larva  and  pupa  are  fix-footed, 
nimble,  and  refemble  the  perfedf  infedt. 

SiGNATA.  Sub-globular,  brown  ; abdomen  with  fulvous 
fpots  at  the  tides. 

*ViRiDis.  Sub-globuh  ’-,  green,  with  a yellowifla  head. 
Found  on  the  leaves  of.  the  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

* PoLYPODA.  Sub-glpbular,  black  ; antennse  as  long  as 
the  body,  and  tipt  with  white.  Found  on  various  plants,  in 
this  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 

* Atra.  Globular,  fiiining  brown  or  black  ; antenna 
long,  compofed  of  many  articulations.  It  is  found  on  the 
bark  of  trees. 

*Pi.UMBEA.  Round,  brown,  with  a blue  glofs.  It  is 
found  in-  fimilar  fituations  with  the  lall. 

* Minuta.  Ovate,  yellow,  with  two  ferruginous  fpots 
on  the  back.  This  and  the  four  following  are  found  on 
plants  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

♦Nivalis.  Oblong,  yellow,  with  two  ferruginous  fpots 
on  the  back.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  winter  on  the 
fnow  in  the  footfteps  of  men  and  other  animals. 


* Vaga.  Oblong,  black;  abdomen  and  antennae  with  a 
white  band. 

* Arborea.  Oblong,  black,  with  white  legs  and 
forks. 

♦Villosa.  Oblong,  villous,  variegated  with  brown  and 
black. 

Cineta.  Cylindrical,  grey,  with  a black  belt,  which  is 
w'hite  on  the  fore -part.  This  and  the  next  are  found  chiefly 
in  woods. 

Annglata.  Livid,  with  black  wings. 

Lignorum.  Lead-colour,  with  pale  head,  thorax,  legs, 
and  fork.  This  is  an  European  infeft,  very  fmall,  and  found 
in  old  wood. 

PusiLLA.  Cylindrical,  bronzed  with  a white  fork.  It  in- 
habits woods. 

* Aquatica.  Black,  aquatic.  This  is  one  of  the  moft. 
common  fpecies  of  the  genus,  meafuring  fcarcely  the  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  entirely  of  a black  colour. 
It  is  a gregarious  fpecies,  and  is  occafionally  feen  aflTembled 
in  vaft  numbers,  particularly  near  the  brinks  of  ponds,  co- 
vering the  ground  to  the  diflance  of  feveral  feet,  and  fome- 
times  even  the  furface  of  the  water  itfelf.  On  the  ground 
its  numbers  are  fo  great,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  fcat- 
tered  grains  of  gunpowder  ; and  if  clofely  examined,  wfill  be 
found  in  an  almoft  perpetual  fleipping  motion. 

* Fimetaria.  White,  terreftrial.  This  perfeftly  re- 
ffimbles  the  laft  except  in  colour,  and  in  that  the  fpecific 
difference  confifts.  It  is  found  early  in  the  fpring  in  freffi 
earth,  and  alfo  in  damp  places. 

Ameulans.  White,  with  a bifid  extended  tail.  Found 
among  mofs  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Monura.  Whitifh,  with  an  undivided  conic  tail.  It 
inhabits  Auftria,  and  found  with  the  laft,  which  it  refembles, 
but  is  much  lefs. 

* Rufescens.  Reddifh -yellow,  villous  ; eyes  black  ; 
fork  whitifh.  A native  of  Auftria,  and  found  among 
ftones. 

ViRiDis.  Sub-cylindrical,  yeliow-green," with  black  eyes. 
This  is  found  in  Norway. 

Motitans.  Long,  red,  with  an  extended  tail  ; antenme 
and  legs  hyaline.  This  and  the  eight  that  follow  inhabit 
Denmark. 

Sylvatica.  Cylindrical,  grey-brown  ; tail  pointed  and 
unarmed. 

Femoralis.  Oblong,  cinereous;  tip  of  the  antennae  and 
legs  white  ; tail  of  a fulphur  colour. 

Aquatilis.  Cylindrical,  yellowifh,  with  black  eyes, 
back,  and  fides  of  the  abdomen. 

Crystallixa.  Body  entirely  hyaline. 

Longicornis.  Cylindrical,  yellowifh  ; antennae  as  long 
as  the  body,  and  with  legs  cinereous. 

Palustris.  Yellowifh,  with  black  eyes  and  line  down 
the  back  ; the  fork  is  white. 

Lanuginosa.  Silvery-gilt  covered  above  with  blue  wool ; 
antennae  recurved. 

Crassicornis.  Dull  blue,  cylindrical  and  growing 
thicker  towards  the  tail. 

Humicola.  Blue-brown  ; antennas  fhort,  thick  ; body 
cylindrical,  and  growing  thicker  towards  the  tail.  Inhabits 
Greenland,  as  does  the  next; 

Maritima.  Blueifh-black,  with  a whitifh  abdomen ; body 
nearly  round,  and  growing  thicker  towards  the  tail. 

Podura  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  Cercaria,  in  the  clafs  of  Ver- 
mes Infuforia. 

PODURUEVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Irkutflc,  on  the  I.ena ; 1 2 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Vercholenfl<. 
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POE,  a river  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  which 
rifes  in  the  fouth-weftern  part,  and  joins  the  Cameron  a 
little  below  Omagh. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Baol  ; 
five  miles  S.  of  Portudel. 

PCEANOPSIA,  ■s^o;!ivo4-ia,  in  Antiquity,  a name  fomc- 
times  given  to  the  feflival  Pyanepfia. 

PQiCILASIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated 
on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Crete.  Ptolemy. 

POEDICULI,  or  Pcedicli,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  people  who  compofed  the  nation  of  the  Liburni. 
They  came  originally  from  Illyria,  about  the  i6th  cen- 
tury B.C.  ; fettling  at  firft  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Athefis,  when  they  retired  towards  the  fouth  of  Italy  into 
Japygia.  The  Pcediculi,  Apuli,  and  Calabri  fpoke  the 
fame  language,  which  they  retained.  Strabo. 

POEJANNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; feven 
miles  S.  of  Koonda. 

POEL,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coaft  of  Pome- 
rania, irregular  in  its  figure,  and  about  fix  or  feven  miles 
in  circumference,  containing  feveral  villages  ; two  miles  N. 
of  Wifrnar.  N.  lat.  53°  57'.  E.  long.  11°  26'. 

POELEMBURG,  Cornelius,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1586,  wliere  he  became  the  difciple  of 
Abraham  Bloemart ; but  he  quitted  that  mafter  as  foon  as 
he  had  made  a reafonable  proficiency  in  the  art,  and  travelled 
to  Rome.  His  firft  determination  was  to  imitate  the  man- 
ner of  Elftieimer  ; but  he  found  himfelf  fo  affefled  while  he 
contemplated  the  works  of  Raphael,  that  he  refolved  on  en- 
deavouring to  emulate  the  grace  of  that  incomparable  mafter ; 
particularly  in  the  naked. 

He  formed  for  himfelf  a ftyle  that  was  entirely  new,  and 
in  many  refpefts  preferable  to  the  Flemifh  gufto  ; but  it  did 
not  relemble  the  ftyle  of  any  Italian  mafter,  except  in  the 
ruins  of  the  antique  buildings,  with  which  he  adorned  his 
iandfcapes  ; and  which  he  had  with  great  care  copied  after 
nature.  He  furpafled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  touch,  in  the  fweetnefs  of  his  colouring,  and  in  the 
choice  of  agreeable  objefts  and  fituations.  His  lliies  are 
clear,  light,  and  tranfparent  ; his  back-grounds,  ornamented 
often  with  the  veftiges  of  magnificent  Roman  edifices,  which 
adways  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole  compofi- 
tion  ; and  his  female  figures,  which  he  generally  reprefented 
naked,  arc  beautiful  and  elegant  forms.  His  greateft  excel- 
lence appeared  in  the  fmall  piftures  of  his  hand,  for  in  tlie 
larger  fize  he  is  not  fo  deferving  of  commendation. 

The  Italians  were  excelfively  pleafed  with  the  works  of 
Poelemburg  ; and  fome  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome,  of  the 
fineft  tafte,  attended  him  frequently  while  he  was  painting, 
to  obferve  his  manner  of  working,  and  exprefted  their  ad- 
miration in  the  ftrongeft  terms. 

It  was  not  without  regret  that  he  left  Rome  to  return  to 
his  own  country ; though  he  afterwards  found  fufficient 
caufe  to  be  pleafed  with  the  honours  he  received  from  the 
grand  duke  of  Florence,  and  the  refpeft  fliewn  to  him  in 
every  city  tl'.rough  which  he  travelled,  as  well  as  in  his  native 
city  Utrecht.  For,  not  long  after  his  arrival,  Rubens  paid 
him  a friendly  vifit,  and  having  exprefted  a fingular  pleafure 
in  examining  the  works  of  Poelemburg,  he  purchafed  feveral 
for  his  own  cabinet,  and  befpoke  others  ; by  which  generous 
conduft,  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  Apelles  towards  Protogenes 
of  Rhodes,  he  inftrmfted  the  lovers  of  the  art  to  eftimate 
the  merit  of  Poelemburg  as  highly  as  they  ought ; and  at 
the  fame  time  advanced  the  fortune  and  the  I'eputation  of 
that  artift. 

By  king  Charles  I.  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don ; where  he  painted  many  curious  pidlures,  for  which 
be  was  nobly  recompenfed ; and  that  monarch  endeavoured 
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earneftly  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  England  ; but  his  fond- 
nefs  for  his  own  country  prevailed  over  all  other  conlidera- 
tions,andhe  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he  acquired  an  affluent 
fortune,  and  lived  in  univerfal  efteem.  Several  very  eminent 
artifts  procured  him  to  paint  the  figures  in  their  works, 
particularly  Steenwyck  and  Kierings  ; and  the  excellent 
perfpeftives  of  the  former  are  fometimes  rendered  ftill  more 
eftimable  by  the  pencil  of  Poelemburg. 

The  genuine  woi'ks  of  this  mafter  are  exceeding  fcarce  ; 
but  his  difciple,  John  Vander  Lis,  imitated  his  manner  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully,  that  the  paintings  of  Lis  are  very  often  taken  for 
the  works  of  his  mafter.  Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

POELSBROECK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Holland  j 
feven  miles  S.E.  of  Gouda. 

POEM,  PoEMA,  iiroinjjLoi,  a compofition  in  verfe,  of  a due 
length  and  meafure. 

Poems,  Carmina,  are  of  various  kinds ; fome  denomi- 
nated from  the  perfons  who  firft  invented,  or  moil  ufed 
them  ; , as  the  Archilotian,  Sapphic,  &c.  Others  from  their 
compofition,  as  the  monocolon,  confifting  of  one  kind  of 
verfe  ; dicolon,  of  two  ; and  tricolon,  of  three  kinds.  Others 
from  their  entirenefs  or  deficiency ; as  IrachycataleElus, 
which  in  every  verfe  wants  two  fyllables  ; cataleBus,  which 
wants  one  ; acataleilus,  none  ; and  hypercataleSus,  which 
hath  a fyllable  too  much,  which,  if  cut  oft  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  verfe,  the  verfe  is  faid  to  be  hyperimter. 
( See  Acatalectic,  &c.  ) Others  are  denominated  from 
the  fubjedl  matter  ; as  the  apobaterion,  epibaterion,  cpinicion, 
epithalamium,  gpiethliac,  propemptic,  elegiac,  fatiric,  epicedion, 
epitaph,  threnos  or  lamentation,  entomiajlic,  panegyric,  foteric, 
lyric,  pajloral,  See.  Others  from  the  manner  ot  narration  ; 
as  exegetic,  which  relates  a thing  under  the  author’s  own 
perfon,  dramatic,  and  epic.  See  each  on  its  proper  head, 
Epic,  Drama,  See.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  odes,  eclogues, 
and  idylliums. 

To  this  head  muft  alfo  be  referred  feveral  other  poetical 
compofitions  of  a lefs  ferious  kind,  which  the  idly-labour- 
ing vein  of  little  poets  has  produced  into  the  world,  and 
which,  though  frequently  admired  by  perfons  of  a low  tafte, 
are  jufth'  ranked  by  Mr.  Addifon  in  the  clafs  of  falfe  wit. 
Such  are  tlie  acroftic,  enigma,  anagram,  centochronogram, 
proteus,  echo,  &c. 

PQHNITENTES,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a defigna- 
tion  given  to  heretics,  who  being  admoniffled  by  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  judge,  have  abjured  their  errors,  and  given  fuffi- 
cient fatisfaclion  to  the  biftiop  or  inquifition.  Confifeation 
of  goods  is  a punifhment  common  to  all  heretics  ; but  if 
they  confefs  and  abjure  of  their  own  accord,  without  being 
formally  profecuted,  this  part  of  their  piinilhment  is  ufually 
remitted.  See  Inquisition. 

POEROU,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  at  Otaheite 
in  the  South-feas  to  tlie  hibifeus  tiliaceus  of  Linmeus,  of 
the  bark  of  which  they  make  matting,  coarfe  cloth,  and 
ropes  and  lines  from  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  to  “the  fize 
of  a fmall  packthread.  Hawkefworth’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii^ 
p.  217. 

PQESTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  called  alfo  Pqfidonia, 
a city  of  Italy,  on  a gulf  of  the  fame  name,  at  lome  dil- 
tance  to  the  S.  of  the  mouth  of  Silarils.  Obfeurity  hangs 
over,  not  only  the  origin,  but  the  general  hiftory  of  tliis 
city,  though  it  has  left  fuch  magnificent  monuments  of 
its  exiftence.  According  to  the  learned  Mazzoclii,  Pceftum 
was  founded  by  a colony  of  Dorians,  from  Dorn,  a city 
of  Phoenicia.  It  was  firft  called  Pcellan,  or  Pollan,  which 
in  the  Phoenician  language  lignifies  Neptune,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  It  was  afterwards  invaded,  and  its  primitive 
inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Sybarites,  which  event  is  fup- 
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Pofed  to  have  taken  place  about  500  years  B.C.  Under 
its  new  mailers  Pcedum  affumed  the  Greek  appellation 
“ Polldonia,”  of  the  fame  import  as  its  Phoenician  name, 
became  a place  of  great  opulence  and  magnitude,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  extended  from  the  prefent  ruins  fouth- 
ward  to  the  hill,  on  whicli  Hands  the  little  town  Hill  called, 
from  its  ancient  dellination,  “ Acropoli.”  The  Lucanians 
afterwards  expelled  the  Sybarites,  and  checked  the  pro- 
fperity  of  Pofidonia,  which  was  in  its  turn  deferted,  and  left 
to  moulder  away  imperceptibly.  VeHiges  of  it  are  Hill 
viHble  all  over  the  plain  of  Spinazzo  or  Saracino  : the 

original  city  then  recovei-ed  its  lirH  name,  and  not  long 
after  was  taken,  and  at  length  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
U.Cw  480.  From  this  period  PceHum  is  mentioned  almoH 
folely  by  the  poets,  who,  from  Virgil  to  Claudian,  feem  all 
to  expatiate  with  delight  amidH  its  gardens,  and  grace  their 
compofitioii  witli  the  bloom,  the  fweetnefs,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  its  rofes.  But  unfortunately  the  flowery  retreats, 
“ Vifturia  rofaria  PceHi,”  feem  to  have  had  few  charms  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Saracens,  and,  if  polTible,  Hill  fewer  in 
tliofe  of  the  Normans,  who,  each  in  their  turn,  plundered 
PosHum,  and  at  length  compelled  its  few  remaining  inha- 
bitants to  abandon  their  ancient  feat,  and  take  fhelter  in  the 
mountains.  To  them  “ Capaccio  Vecchio”  and  “ Novo” 
are  fuppofed  to  owe  their  origin  : both  thefe  towns  are 
fituated  on  the  hills : the  latter  is  the  refidence  of  the 
bilhop  and  chapter  of  Poeilum. 

The  edifices  which  Hill  fubfiH  owe  their  origin,  as  it  is 
moH  reafonably  fuppofed,  to  the  Dorians  ; and  their  form 
feems  to  indicate  that  they  are  the  oldeH  fpecimens  of 
Grecian  architefture  now  in  exiHence.  In  fadl,  the  tem- 
ples of  PceHum,  Agrigentum,  and  Athens,  appear  to  be 
inHances  of  the  commencement,  the  improvement,  and 
the  perfeftion  of  the  Doric‘  order.  The  firll  temple  that 
prefents  itfelf  to  the  traveller  from  Naples  is  the  fmalleH  ; 
it  confiHs  of  fix  piUars  at  each  end,  and  thirteen  at  each 
fide,  counting  the  angular  pillars  in  both  diredlions.  The 
architrave  is  entire,  as  are  alfo  confiderable  remains  of  the 
pediments  at  the  W.  and  E.  ends.  The  “ cella”  occupied 
more  than  one-third  of  the  length,  and  had  a portico  of 
two  rows  of  columns,  the  (hafts  and  capitals  of  which,  now 
overgrown  with  grafs  and  weeds,  encumber  the  pavement, 
and  almoH  fill  the  whole  area  of  the  temple.  The  fecond 
temple  has  fix  columns  at  each  end,  and  fourteen  on  each 
fide,  including  thofe  of  the  angles  : the  whole  entablature 
and  pediments  are  entire.  The  “ cella,”  the  interior  of 
which  is  adorned  by  a double  row  of  columns,  fupporting 
each  another  row  of  fmall  pillars,  had  two  entrances, 
one  at  each  end,  with  a portico  formed  of  two  pillars  and 
two  antae.  The  whole  of  the  foundation  and  part  of  the 
wall  of  this  “ cella”  Hill  remain  : under  it  was  a vault. 
The  third  edifice  is  the  largeH  : it  has  nine  pillars  at  the 
ends,  and  eighteen  on  the  Tides,  including,  as  before,  the 
angular  columns.  A row  of  pillars,  extending  from  the 
middle  pillar  at  one  end  to  the  middle  pillar  at  the  other, 
divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is  confidered  as  a proof 
that  it  was  not  a temple.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  a 
curia,  others  a bafilica,  and  others  a mere  market  or  ex- 
change. Ih  common  to  all  thefe  edifices  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  are  raifed  upon  fubHruftions,  vifible  in  all 
the  Doric  temples  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  forming  three  gra- 
dations, intended  folely  to  give  due  elevation  and  relievo 
to  the  fuperllrudture  ; that  the  columns  in  all  rife  without 
bafes  from  the  uppermoH  of  thefe  degrees  ; that  thefe  co- 
lumns are  all  fluted  between  four  and  five  diameters  in 
height,  and  taper  as  they  afeend,  about  one-fourth  ; that 
the  capitals  are  all  very  fiat  and  prominent ; that  the  inter- 


coluraniation  is  a little  more  than  one  diameter ; that  the 
order  and  ornaments  are  in  all  the  fame,  and  the  pediment 
in  all  very  low  ; in  fine,  that  they  are  all  built  of  a porous 
Hone,  of  a light  or  rather  yellow  grey,  and  in  many  places 
perforated  and  worn  away.  In  the  open  place  between  the 
firH  and  fecond  temple  were  two  other  large  edifices,  built 
of  the  fame  fort  of  Hone,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  fize.  All 
the  temples  Hand  in  a line,  and  border  a Hreet  that  ran 
from  gate  to  gate,  and  divided  the  town  into  two,  nearly 
equal,  parts.  A hollow  fpace  fcooped  out  in  a femicircu- 
lar  form  feems  to  be  the  traces  of  a theatre,  which  lyino- 
in  front  of  the  temples  gives  reafon  for  fuppofing  that 
other  public  buildings  might  haVe  ornamented  the  fame  fide 
and  made  it  to  correipond  in  grandeur  with  that  oppofite  • 
in  which  cafe  few  cities  could  have  furpafled  PccHum  in 
fplendid  appearance. 

The  walls  of  the  town  remain  in  all  the  circumferences, 
five  at  leaH,  and  in  fome  places  twelve  feet  high  ; they 
are  formed  of  folid  blocks  of  Hone,  with  towers  at  inter- 
vals ; the  archway  of  one  gate  only  Hands  entire.  This 
rampart  enclofes  a fpace  of  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit  ■ 
and  its  extent,  with  the  many  towers  that  rofe  at  inter- 
vals, and  its  elevation  of  more  than  forty  feet,  (hew  it 
to  have  been  a work  of  great  Hrength  and  magnificence. 

Within  thefe  walls  that  once  encircled  a populous  and 
fplendid  city,  now  rife  one  cottage,  two  farm-houfes,  a 
villa,  and  a church.  The  remaining  fpace  is  covered  with 
thick  matted  grafs,  overgrown  with  brambles  fpreading 
over  the  rums,  or  buried  under  yellow  undulating  corn. 
A few  rofe  buflies,  the  remnants  of  the  “ biferi  rofaria 
PceHi,”  flourifli  neglefled  here  and  there,  and  Hill  bloflbm 
twice  a year  in  May  and  December,  as  if  to  fupport  their 
ancient  fame,  and  juHify  the  deferiptions  of  the  poets. 
Virgil  and  Ovid  juH  mention  the  PoeHan  rofes : Proper- 
tius introduces  them  as  an  inHance  of  mortality  : Claudiau 
employs  them  to  grace  a complimentary  comparifon  ; Au  - 
foiuus  alone  prefents  them  in  all  their  beauty  and  fweetnefs. 

“ Vidi  PceHano  gauderi  rofaria  cultu 
Exoriente  novo  rolcida  Lucifero.” 

Idyll.  XXV. 

Amid  thefe  objedls  and  feenes,  rural  and  ordinary,  rife  the 
three  temples,  like  the  maufoleums  of  the  ruined  city,  dark, 
filent,  and  majeHic. 

PceHum  Hands  on  a fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tyrrhene  fea  ; about  a mile  diflant  on  the  S.  by 
five  hills,  in  the  midll  of  which  Acropoli  fits  embofomed  ; 
on  the  N.  by  the  bay  of  Salerno  and  its  rugged  border  j 
while  to  the  E.  the  country  fwells  into  two  mountains, 
which  Hill  retain  their  ancient  names  “ Callimara”  and 
“ Cantena,”  and  behind  them  towers  “ Mount  Alburnus” 
with  its  pointed  fum.mits.  A Hream  called  the  “ Solofone” 
flows  under  the  walls,  and  by  fpreading  its  vraters  over  its 
low  borders,  and  thus  producing  pools  that  corrupt  in  hot 
weather,  continues,  as  in  ancient  times  (fee  Strabo,  lib.  v.) 
to  infedi  the  air,  and  render  PosHum  a dangerous  refidence 
in  fummer. 

Mr.  Watkins  has  given  accurate  and  minute  delineations 
and  meafurements  of  thefe  celebrated  temples ; and  he,  as 
well  as  other  travellers,  fuppofes,  that  the  pillars  of  PosHum 
were  covered  with  a fort  of  plaHer,  or  Hucco,  which,  by 
its  long  duration,  feems  to  have  acquired  the  hardnefs  and 
confiHency,  as  it  certainly  has  the  appearance,  of  Hone. 
Near  PceHum  there  are  four  mineral  fprings,  to  which  is 
aferibed  confiderable  efficacy  in  different  complaints  ; from 
thefe  fprings  flow  as  many  Hreamlets,  that  form  the  “ fl- 
ume falfo”  which  falls  into  the  Solofone  clofe  to  the  walls 
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©f  the  city.  Beyond  the  ruins,  and  feparated  from  them 
by  a little  ftream,  now  called  “ Paltena,”  rifes  the  hill  of 
the  Acropoli,  which  merits  the  examination  of  the  natu- 
ralift.  As  the  plains  that  extend  for  fome  way  on  each 
fide  of  the  Silarus.  are  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  at  the  fame 
time  covered  with  woods  and  thickets,  they  are  become  the 
refort  of  banditti  and  outlaws.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sila- 
rus is  the  fcite  of  the  temple  of  Juno  Argiva,  of  high  anti- 
quity, and  attributed  even  to  Jafon.  Euilace’s,  Claflical 
Tour  through  Italy,  vol.  ii. 

POESY,  PoEsi.s.  See  Poetry. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  ct-oukti-,  of  -TTOiEWj 
f ado,  fabricor.  Jingo,  I make,  I frame,  I invent. 

Hence  alchemy,  or  the  art  of  making  gold,  we  anciently 
called  poefy,  chryfopoefy,  isfc. 

POET,  PoETA,  an  author  who  compofes  poems  or  dif- 
courfes  in  verfe. 

Cicero  relates  it  as  a faying  of  Democritus  and  Plato,  that 
there  could  be  no  good  poet  fine  ajjiatu  furoris,  without  a 
tindure  of  madnefs ; and  Ariilotle  calls  poets  exprefsly, 
maniaci,  maniacs,  madmen. 

M.  Spanheim  tells  us  that  the  Arab  authors  are  more 
poetically  given  than  thofe  of  any  other  people  ; and  adds 
that  there  are  more  verfes  among  the  Arabians  than  among 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  put  together. 

The  Greek  word  ijoimni,  poet,  fignifies  maker,  from  ro-oiii', 
facia,  I make  ; whence  the  poets  were  anciently  alfo  called 
fatijls.  The  name  they  were  properly  denoted  by  among 
the  Romans,  was  vates,  which  fignifies  alfo  prophet. 

By  a law  of  the  emperor  Philip,  inferted  in  the  Code, 
lib.  X.  tom.  lii.  poets  are  exprefsly  excluded  from  the  im. 
munities  granted  the  profefibrs  of  all  other  fciences. 

Plomer,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  Taffo,  are  the  chief,  almoll 
the  only,  epic  poets.  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Shakfpeare, 
Otway,  Corneille,  and  Racine,  are  the  bell  tragic  poets. 
Ariftophanes,  Menander,  Plautus,  Terence,  Fletcher,  John- 
ion,  Moliere,  &c.  the  chief  comic  poets.  Horace,  Cowley, 
Malherbe,  and  Rouiieau,  excelled  as  lyric  poets.  And 
Juvenal,  Perfius,  Regnier,  Boileau,  Dryden,  and  Oldham, 
as  fatiric  poets. 

Poet  Laureat.  See  Laureat. 

This  title,  favs  Mr.  Gibbon,  is  perpetuated  by  cuftom, 
rather  than  vanit)^,  in  the  Englifli  court  ; and  he  adds, 
“ from  Auguftus  to  Ijouis,  the  mufe  has  too  often  been 
falfe  and  venal ; but  I much  doubt  wherher  any  age  or 
court  can  produce  a fimilar  ellablifhment  of  a Ifipendiary 
poet,  who,  in  every  reign,  and  at  all  events,  is  bound  to 
furnifli,  twice  a year,  a meafure  of  praife  and  verfe,  fuch  as 
may  be  fung  in  the  chapel,  and,  I believe,  in  the  prefence 
of  tlic  fovereign.  I fpeak  the  more  freely,  as  the  bell  time 
for  aboliflting  this  ridiculous  cullom,  is  while  the  prince  is 
a man  of  virtue,  and  the  poet  a man  of  genius.”  Deck  and 
Fall  of  the  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  xii.  8vo.  1790. 

Poet,  Provencal.  See  PROVEN9AL,  and  Troubadours. 

Poet’.s  Cafta,  or  Poet's  Rofemary,  in  Botany.  See 
O.SYKIS. 

POETICAL,  •jv^niTixo;,  fomething  that  relates  to  poetry 
or  poets.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a poetical  genius,  a poetical 
phrafe,  poetical  licence,  poetical  fury,  &c. 

Poetical  Epiflle.  See  Epistle,  Poetical. 

Poetical  Jujlice,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  refpecl  to  the  drama, 
to  denote  a diilribution  of  rewards  and  punifliments  tc  the 
fevcral  perfons,  at  the  cataftrophe  or  clofe  of  the  piece, 
anfwer.able  to  the  feveral  charaflers  in  which  they  have 
appeared.  See  Cii.vracter. 

Whatever  difficulties  and  dillreffes  the  virtuous  and  in- 
nocent may  labour  under,  and  how  profperoufly  foever  it 


may  go  with  the  wicked,  in  the  courfe  of  the  piece  ; the 
poet  ufually  takes  care  to  give  each  of  them  their  due 
before  he  parts  with  them.  But  it  is  controverted  whether 
this  piece  of  jultice  be  indifpenfable,  and  whether  it  may 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  virtue  opprefled,  and  vice 
flouriChing. 

Poetical  Language,  is  that  language  or  ftyle,  which 
acquires  a peculiar  elevation  and  ardour  from  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a mind,  fuppofed  to  be  animated  by  fome 
interelling  objedl  that  fires  the  imagination  and  engages  the 
paffions  of  the  poet  ; and  this  language  is  very  different 
from  that  mode  of  exprellion  which  is  natural  to  the  mind 
in  its  calm  ordinary  llate.  This  language  of  paffign  or 
imagination  is  formed,  mojl  commonly,  into  regular  numbers  ; 
becaufe,  thougU  verfilication  be,  in  general,  the  exterior 
diftinflion  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  fome  forms  of  verfe  fo 
loofe  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  diftinguifhable  from  profe, 
fuch  as  the  verfe  of  Terence’s  comedies  ; and  there  is  alfo 
a fpecies  of  profe,  fo  meafured  in  its  cadence,  and  fo  much 
railed  in  its  tone,  as  to  approach  very  near  to  poetical  num- 
bers, inch  as  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  and  the  Englifh 
tranflation  of  Oliian.  The  origin  and  firft  ufe  of  poetical 
language,  fays  Dr.  Lowth,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  into 
the  vehement  affeffiions  of  the  mind.  For  what  is  meant  by 
that  fiiigular  frenfy  of  poets,  which  the  Greeks,  aferibing 
to  divine  infpiration,  diilinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of 
enthufiafrn,  but  a Ityle  and  expreffion  diredlly  prompted 
by  nature  itfelf,  and  exhibiting  the  true  and  exprefs  image 
of  a mind  violently  agitated  ? Hence  proceed  fudden  ex- 
clamations, frequent  interrogations,  apollrophes,  even  to 
inanimate  objedls  ; for,  to  thofe  who  are  violently  agitated 
themfelves,  the  univerfal  nature  of  things  feeras  under  a 
neceffity  of  being  alFedled  with  fimilar  emotions.  Every 
irapulfe  of  the  mind  has  not  only  a peculiar  ilyle  and  ex- 
preffion, but  a certain  tone  of  voice,  and  a certain  gellure 
of  the  body  adapted  to  it.  .Some,  indeed,  not  fatisfied  with 
that  exprellion  which  language  affords,  have  added  to  it 
dancing  and  fong  ; and  as  we  know  there  exilled  in  the  firfl. 
ages  a very  Uriel  connedlion  between  thefe  arts  and  that  of 
poetry,  we  may  poihbly  be  indebted  to  them  lor  the  accu- 
rately admeafured  verfes  and  feet,  to  the  end  that  the 
modulation 'of  the  language  might  accord  with  the  mufic  of 
the  voice,  and  the  motion  of  the  body. 

Moll  languages  have  their  poetical  words,  which  arc  fel- 
dom,  if  ever,  ufed  on  otlier  occafions.  Thefe  words  are  of 
great  ufe  to  the  poets,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  raife  their 
Ilyle  and  diftion  to  the  poetical  charadler  with  the  greater 
eale.  The  French  lament  the  want  of  fuch  appropriate 
words  in  their  language  ; from  a defedl  of  which  the  Ilyle 
of  their  poetry  is  not  fuiTiciently  dillinguilhed  from  the 
common  language.  It  is  too  relerved,  not  being  allowed 
any  boldnefs  or  fligiits,  but  fuch  as  might  pafs  in  profe.  To 
this  circumftance  is  attributed,  in  a confiderable  degree, 
the  little  fuccefs  winch  their  authors  have  met  with  in  epic 
compolitions.  Phrafes  alfo,  as  well  as  words,  which  might 
originally  have  been  in  common  ufe,  are  now  rellridled  to 
poetical  compofitions.  The  language  of  Homer  differs 
materially  in  the  mode  of  inflexion,  the  fyntax,  and  even  tlie 
words,  from  that  which  was  written  and  fpoken  in  Greece 
in  the  days  of  Socrates  ; after  an  interval  of  400  years. 
Homer,  however,  mull  have  written  in  a dialedl  that  was 
intelligible,  though  not  perhaps  in  familiar  ufe  at  the  period 
in  which  he  wrote.  Notwithllanding  the  change  that  mull 
have  taken  place,  during  fo  long  an  interval,  in  the  Ilyle  botli 
of  difcourfe  and  writing,  the  Iliad  continued  to  be  the 
flandard  of  heroic  poetry,  and  was  confidered  as  affording 
a fpecimen  of  the  moll  perfect  poetical  language  ; though 
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Ariltotle  had  doubts  about  the  correct  meaning  of  particular 
expx'efllons.  If  Chaucer  had  ranked  fo  highly  as  a poet  as 
Homer  did,  and  the  Englifh  language  under  Edward  III. 
had  been  as  perfedl  as  the  Greek  was  in  the  fecond  century 
after  the  Trojan  war,  his  ftyle  would  probably  have  been 
the  model  of  poetical  language  at  this  day  ; as  Petrarch, 
his  contemporary,  fets  even  now  the  ftandard  for  the  belt 
Italian  poets.  Many  words  and  phrafes,  ufed  by  Ennius, 
a Latin  poet,  but  not  adopted  by  any  profe  writer  now 
extant,  are  to  be  found  in  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  and  by 
them  tranfmitted  to  fucceeding  poets.  Thefe  form  part  or 
the  Roman  poetical  dialeft,  which,  as  the  writings  of  Virgil, 
where  it  is  found  in  perfection,  teftify,  was  very  copious. 
The  ftyle  of  this  charming  poet  is  fo  different  from  profe, 
and  fo  peculiar,  that  it  cannot  be  analyfed  on  the  common 
principles  of  Latin  grammar  ; and  yet  no  author  can  be 
more  perfpicuous  or  more  expreflive ; or  knew  better,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  to  improve  even 
Grecifm,  and  old  words  by  which  he  feems  to  be  attached, 
into  decoration. 

The  poetical  dialeCt  of  modern  Italy  is  fo  different  from 
the  profaic,  that  Petrarch  or  Tafto  can  fcarcely  be  con- 
ftrued  by  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  common 
language  of  that  country  ; and  yet  it  is  not  probable  that 
Petrarch,  whofe  works  furnifli  a ftandard  of  the  Italian 
poetical  diftion,  made  any  material  innovations  in  his  native 
tongue.  The  French  poetry,  in  general,  is  diftinguiflied 
from  profe  rather  by  the  rhime  and  the  meafure,  than  by 
any  old  or  uncommon  phrafeology.  Neverthelefs,  the 
French,  on  certain  fubjecls,  imitate  the  ftyle  of  their  old 
poets,  particularly  of  Marot,  and  may  therefore  be  faid 
to  have  a poetical  dialeft,  though  lefs  extenfive  than  that 
of  the  Italian,  or  even  of  the  Engliffi.  The  Engliffi  poetical 
dialed!  is  not  charadterifed  by  any  peculiarities  of  infledlion, 
nor  by  any  great  latitude  in  the  ufe  of  foreign  idioms. 
Words  and  phrafes,  however,  occur  in  Engliffi  poetry  that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  profe  wTitings.  Several  of  them 
will  occur  to  the  readers  of  our  poets.  The  introduction 
of  fuch  words  and  phrafes  ferves  to  render  the  poetical 


ftyle  more  melodious ; and  when  they  are  known  to  be 
ancient,  more  folemn^  and  by  affbciation  more  elegant  and 
fublime.  The  following  lines  aff'ord  a fpecimen  of  poetical 
words,  which  no  one  can,  read  without  perceiving  their 
elFedl ; 

“ The  breezy  call  of  incenfe-breathing  morn. 

The  fwallow  twittering  from  the  ftraw-built  ftied. 

The  cock’s  fhrill  clarion,  and  the  echoing  horn, 

No  more  ffiall  roufe  them  from  their  lowly  bed.” 

We  may  add,  that  tropes  and  figures  ferve  very  much  to 
improve  poetical  language.  They  render  it  more  pleafino-, 
and  greatly  contribute  to  its  effedl.  They  fupply  the  un- 
avoidable defedfs  of  common  language  ; they  are  alfo  fa- 
vourable to  delicacy  of  exprefiion  ; they  promote  brevity, 
which,  without  interfering  with  perfpicuity,  is  very  pleafing  ; 
they  give  ftrength  and  energy  to  language,  and  make  a deep 
and  durable  impreffion  on  the  mind  ; they  are  the  appropriate 
language  of  emotion  and  paffion.  See  Figure  and  Trope, 
and  each  figure  under  its  proper  name,  as  Apojlrophe,  Hyper- 
bole,  and  Profopopeia ; which  fee.  The  found  of  words 
ought  alfo  to  be  regarded  in  poetical  language  ; as  it  con- 
tributes to  harmony  of  compofition,  without  which  no  poet 
can  be  popular.  See  Verse  and  Rhyme. 

Poetical  Licence.  See  Licexce. 

Poetical  Numbers.  jSee  Numbers. 

Poetical  Rijing  and  Setting.  See  Rising  and  Setting. 
The  ancient  poets,  referring  the  rifing,  &c.  of  the  liars  to 
that  of  the  fun,  make  three  kinds  of  riling  and  fetting,  w'z.. 
cofmical,  acronical,  and  heliacal. 

Poetical  Theology.  See  Theology. 

POETICS,  Poetice,  woiwioi,  the  dodlrine  of  poetry,  or 
the  laws  and  rules  of  condudling  pieces,  or  compofitions  of 
poetry.  Ariftotle’s  Poetics  is  a work  very  highly  valued  j 
and  M.  Dacier’s  comment  upon  it  is  one  of  his  bell  pieces. 
Horace,  Vieta,  Vollius,  and  Scaliger,  have  likewife  pub- 
liffied  Poetics  in  Latin  ; the  duke  of  Buckingham  in 
Englilh ; and  Menardiere,  Hedelin,  and  Defpreaux,  in 
French. 
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